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First Inaugural Address of Thomas Jefferson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
Ixy Inn Hotse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 6, 1915. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the first inaugural 
address of Thomas Jefferson, together with an editorial by the 
editor of “ The World’s Best Orations.” 

The first inaugural of Thomas Jefferson, together with the 
editorial, is as follows: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
(1743-1826.) 

In his first inaugural address, Thomas Jefferson made a delib- 
erate and remarkably successful attempt to condense his theories 
of government into a few easily remembered sentences, The in- 
augural ranks with the Declaration of Independence as his great- 
est work. Whether it is considered as an oration or a State paper, 
it is equally remarkable, constituting, as it does, a class of its 
own. because of its comprehensive definitions of principles which, 
until he thus defined them, had been felt chiefly as impulses. 
Although Jefferson was not an orator, although public speaking 
was very distasteful to him, it may be said with truth that on 
succeeding John Adams in 1801, after the revolutionary defeat of 
the Federalists in 1800, he delivered an address of greater his- 
torical importance than that of Demosthenes on the Crown, or 
of Burke opening the bribery charges at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, though the one is celebrated as the greatest oration of 
ancient, and the other of modern times. 

Wonderfully compact as the address is in its condensation of 
the details of “ Jeffersonian Democracy,” the whole of it is really 
an elaboration of the principle expressed in the single sentence: 
“Still one thing more, fellow citizens, a wise and frugal govern- 
ment which shall restrain men from injuring one another and 
leave them otherwise free.” 8 

This is the sum of Jefferson’s theory of government. Ile be- 
lieved that in order to have the utmost possible progress through 
the increase of peace, order, and mutual helpfulness, it was only 
necessary to increase the liberty of every individual in society, 
trusting to the development of the good to overcome the evil. He 
believed in repression only when it is necessary to prevent op- 
pression, and in force only when one man attempts by combining 
with others, or by his own superior craft or force, to deprive an- 
other of his equal right to exist, to do, and to grow. All this was 
„ deduction from the principles of the common law as it had 
grown out of the race or clan customs of the Teutonic tribes— 
including in that classification, of course, the Saxons, who oyer- 
ran England, and the Norsemen, whose literature in Iceland is a 
prophecy of the institutions which were inaugurated in America 
uy the Declaration of Independence. 

In Jefferson’s own generation and since, Benjamin Franklin is 
the only American who can compare with him in greatness of 
intellect. At the present stage of development of the science of 
history, it is no more possible to understand how the eighteenth 
century should have produced two such men in America than it 
is to explain how the sixteenth produced Shakespeare and Bacon 
in England. Both Franklin and Jefferson, while they had the 
ideas of Anglo-Saxon development ingrained into them, were 
deeply influenced by the intellectual movement of France. Under 
it, Franklin became a great philosopher, using with equal effec- 
tiveness the methods of Bacon and of Aristotle. As a Baconian, 
Jefferson failed almost completely. His province was to deal 
with the minds of men rather than with the laws of nature. 
But it may be fairly said of him that in the mastery of political 
principle through logical analysis he surpassed Franklin as far 


as he was surpassed by Franklin in reaching truth through 


experiment and induction. 

After being worsted in the formation of the body of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Jefferson’s adherents rallied at once and, com- 
pelling the adoption of the first 10 amendments, so forced issues 
that when Jefferson was inaugurated in 1801, the country was 
ready for his action in reversing the theories which triumphed 
against him in the constitutional convention. Instead of “a 
strong central government,” controlled by the people and ignoring 
the States as much as possible, he stood for “ Jeffersonian an- 
archy ”—the theory that “the government is best which gov- 
erns least,” and for the independent development of the States, 
united only for common defense. The most notable fact of his 
administration as President is that after inaugurating his polit- 
ical system successfully he defeated it by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase which forced issues over slavery. 

W. V. B. 
“ JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY” DEFINED, 
(First inaugural address, delivered Mar. 4, 1801.) 

Friends and fellow citizens, called upon to undertake the 
duties of the first execntive office of our country, I avail myself 
of the presence of that portion of my fellow citizens which is 
here assembled, to express my grateful thanks for the favor 
with which they have been pleased to look toward me, to de- 
clare a sincere consciousness that the task is above my talents, 
and that I approach it with those anxious and awful presenti- 
inents which the greatness of the charge and the weakness of 
my powers so justly inspire. A rising Nation spread over a 
wide and fruitful land, traversing all the seas with the rich 
productions of their industry, engaged in commerce with nations 
who feel power and forget right, advancing rapidly to destinies 
beyond the reach of mortal eye; when I contemplate these tran- 
scendent objects and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes 
of this beloved country committed to the issue and the auspices 
of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble myself 
before the magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, 
should 1 despair, did not the presence of many whom I here see 
remind me that in the other high authorities provided by our 
Constitution I shall find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and of 
zeal on which to rely under all difficulties. To you, then. gentle- 
men, who are charged with the sovereign functions of legista- 
tion, and to those associated with you, I look with encourage- 
ment for that guidance and support which may enable us to 
steer with safety the vessel in which we are all embarked, 
amidst the conflicting elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have passed, 
the animation of discussions and of exértions has sometimes 
worn an aspect which might impose on strangers unused to 
think freely and to speak and to write what they think; but 
this being now decided by the voice of the Nation, announced 
according to the rules of the Constitution, all will, of course, 
arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in com- 
mon efforts for the common good. All, too, will bear in mind 
this sacred principle, that though the will of the majority is in 
all cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; 
that the minority possess their equal rights, which equal law 
must protect, and to violate would be oppression. Let us, then, 
fellow citizens, unite with one heart and one mind; let us re- 
store to social intercourse that harmony and affection without 
which liberty, and even life itself, are but dreary things. And 
let us reflect, that, having banished from our land that religious 
intolerance under which mankind so long bled and suffered, we 
have yet gained little, if we countenance a political intolerance 
as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody per- 
secutions. During the throes and conyulsions of the ancient 
world, during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking 
through blood and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not 
wonderful that the agitation of the billows should reach even 
this distant and peaceful shore; that this should be more felt 
and feared by some and less by others; and should divide opin- 
ions as to measures of safety; but every difference of opinion 
is not a difference of principle. We have called by different 
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names brethren of the same principle. We are all Republicans 
¡we are all Federalists. If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union, or to change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which 
‘error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free to 
‘combat it. I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a 
republican government can not be strong; that this Government 
is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full 
tide of successful experiment, abandon a government which has 
so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear 
that this Government, the world’s best hope, may, by possibility, 
want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. 1 believe this, on 
the contrary, the strongest Government on earth. I believe it 
the only one where every man, at the call of the law, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of the 
public order as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said 
that man can not be trusted with the government of himself. 
Can he, then, be trusted with the government of others? Or 
have we found angels in the form of kings te govern him? Let 
history answer this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue our own 
federal and republican principles; our attachment to union and 
representative government. Kindly separated by nature and a 
wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of one quarter of the 
globe; too high-minded to endure the degradations of the others; 
possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our descend- 
ants to the hundredth and thousandth generation; entertaining 
a due sense of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, 
to the acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow citizens, resulting not from birth but from our 
actions and their sense of them; enlightened by a benign re- 
ligion, professed, indeed, and practiced in various forms, yet 
all of them inculcating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man, acknowledging and adoring an overruling 
Providence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it de- 
lights in the happiness of man here and his greater happiness 
hereafter; with all these blessings, what more is necessary to 
make us a happy and a prosperous people? Still one thing more, 
fellow citizens—a wise and frugal government, which shall 
restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave them other- 
wise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and im- 
provement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of good government; and 
this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of duties which 
comprehend everything dear and valuable to you, it is proper 
you should understand what I deem the essential principles of 
our Government, and consequently those which ought to shape its 
administration. I will compress them within the narrowest 
compass they will bear, stating the general principle, but not 
ali its Limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, of what- 
ever state or persuasion. religious or political; peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling al- 
liances with none: the support of the State governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns, and the surest bulwarks against antirepubli- 
can tendencies; the preservation of the General Government in 
its whole constitutional vigor. as the sheet anchor of our peace 
at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of elec- 
tion by the people; a mild and safe corrective of abuses which 
are lopped by the sword of revolution, where peaceable remedies 
are unprovided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the 
majority, the vital principle of republics, from which is no ap- 
peal but to force, the vita! principle and immediate parent of 
despotism; a well-disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace 
and for the first moments of war, till regulars may relieve them; 
the supremacy of the civil over the military authority—economy 
in the public expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the 
honest payment of our debts. and sacred preservation of the 
public faith; encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as 
its handmaid; the diffusion of information and arraignment of 
all abuses at the bar of the public reason; freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of person. under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially se- 
lected. These principles form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us. and guided our steps through an age of revolu- 
tion and reformation ‘The wisdom of our sages and blood of 
our heroes have been devoted to their attainment; they should 
be the creed of our political faith; the text of civic instruction; 
the touchstone by which to try the services of those we trust; 
and should we wander from them in moments of error or of 
alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the road 
which alone leads to pence, liberty, and safety. 
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I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the post you have assigned 
me. With experience enough in subordinate offices to have seen 
the difficulties of this, the greatest of all, I have learned to ex- 
pect that it will rarely fall to the lot of imperfect man to re- 
tire from this station with the reputation and the favor which 
bring him into it. Without pretensions to that high confidence 
you reposed in our first and greatest Revolutionary character, 
whose preeminent services had entitled him to the first place 
in his country’s love, and destined for him the fairest page in 
the volume of faithful history, I ask so much confidence only 
as may give firmness and effect to the legal administration of 
your affairs. 1 shall often go wrong through defect of judg- 
ment, When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those 
whose positions will not command a view of the whole ground. 
I ask your indulgence for my own errors, which will never be 
intentional; and your support against the errors of others, who 
may condemn what they would not. if seen in all its parts. The 
approbation implied by your suffrage is a great consolation to 
me for the past; and my future solicitude will be to retain the 
good opinion of those who have bestowed it in advance. to 
conciliate that of others by doing them all the good in my 
power, and to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom 
of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, I advance 
with obedience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever 
you become sensible how much better choices it is in your power 
to make. And may that Infinite Power which rules the destinies 
of the universe lead our councils to what is best, and give them 
a favorable issue for your peace and prosperity. 


Discrimination Against Jews at West Point. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 6, 1915. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to print remarks in the Record I include certain 
correspondence consisting of two letters between the War 
Department and myself relating to alleged discrimination against 
the Jews at West Point. 

The correspondence is as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1915. 


Hon. LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sm: At least 40 per cent of the people of my dis- 
trict are Jews. It is needless to say that they are entitled to 
the free exercise and full enjoyment of all their rights and 
privileges as American citizens, and that it is my duty as a Rep- 
resentative in Congress to use my influence at all times to see 
that these rights and privileges are not denied them. 

During my term of office as Congressman | have held several 
preliminary competitive examinations, after due notice to all the 
people of my district. to fill vacancies at West Point and An- 
napolis. Very few Jews have taken part in these examinations. 
In this connection it has been repeatedly brought to my atten- 
tion by correspondence and by personal interview that there is 
a belief prevalent among the people of this race that it is diffi- 
cult for a Jew to gain admission to West Point or Annapolis; 
that if he does succeed in entering he is met by race discrimina- 
tion and social ostracism more or less severe, and that, further- 
more, if he succeeds in graduating the same race discrimination 
and social ostracism follow him into active service. 

I am writing to ask if there is any real foundation for this 
belief. Will you kindly inform me whether there are at present 
any Jewish cadets at West Point. and if so, how many? Will 
you also kindly let me know whether there have been any well- 
authenticated cases of race discrimination against the Jews at 
West Point? 

History records that in every age the Jews have furnished 
able officers and brave soldiers to all the armies of the world, 
and it is a matter of personal and official interest to me to 
learn whether our great and free Republic is being denied the 
benefit of their military services on account of a race discrimina- 
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; tion that violates at once the letter of our laws and the spirit of 
our best and noblest traditions. 
An early answer to this letter will greatly oblige 


Yours faithfully, 
WALTER M. CHANDLER. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 3, 1915. 


Hon. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Sm: The department is in receipt of your letter of 
the 26th ultimo, in which you state that there is a general belief 
prevalent among the people of the Jewish race in your district 
that it is a difficult matter for a Jew to gain admission to West 
Point or Annapolis; that if he does succeec in entering he is 
met by race discrimination and social ostracism; and that, fur- 
thermore, if he succeeds in graduating, the same race discrimi- 
nation and social ostracism follow him into active service. 
With regard to the general subject, and in response to the par- 
ticular inquiries you make as to whether there are at the pres- 
ent time any Jewish cadets at West Point, and whether there 
have been any well authenticated cases of race discrimination 
against the Jews at that place, I have the honor to advise you 
as follows: 

The preliminary step taken by a person who desires to obtain 
admission to the United States Military Academy at West Point 
is to secure a nomination by a Representative in Congress as a 
candidate for a cadetship in that institution or to secure one 
of the few nominations of cadetships at large which are at the 
disposal of the President. With this preliminary selection of 
such candidates the military authorities have nothing whatever 
to do. 

The candidates so selected first come under the jurisdiction 
of the military authorities at the time of their admission to the 
academy, after having passed successfully the regular entrance 
examinations, and as the superintendent of that institution is 
cognizant of conditions there he was called upon to furnish 
a report with regard to the matter to which you refer. In com- 
pliance he states, under date of the 1st instant, as follows: 

“No consideration of any kind is given at West Point regard- 
ing religious faith or belief of any candidate for the academy, 
nor is any such consideration given in acting on the case of any 
cadet at the academy. In my more than 10 years’ personal con- 
nection with the academy I have never observed or heard of a 
case of social ostracism at West Point because a cadet was a 
Jew or of any other religious faith. No record of any kind is 
made at these headquarters as to the religious faith of any 
cadet, and I can not say whether or not there is one Jew or 
many Jews in the Corps of Cadets. 

“In the social relation between cadets I do not believe that 
the question of religious faith ever enters in the slightest de- 
gree. It is purely a question of personal character and the 
elements of agreeable fellowship that social relations are inti- 
mate, cordial, or unfriendly.” 

I am satisfied that the report of the superintendent quoted 
above may be accepted as representing fair!, the conditions as 
they now exist in the Military Academy at West Point. I am 
not advised concerning the conditions with respect to matters 
as they exist in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, which insti- 
tution is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

In the summer of the year 1899 articles appeared in the public 
press alleging persecution, hazing, and ostracism of cadets of 
the Jewish faith at West Point. The matier was promptly 
brought to the attention of the acting superintendent of that 
institution, who reported, under date of ‘ugust 15, 1899, as 
follows: 

“All statements which have appeared in the press alleging 
persecution, hazing, or ostracism of any cadet at the Military 
Academy on account of religious faith, whether Jew or Chris- 
tian, are absolutely false, and have no foundation in fact. * + 
There are at present two cadets of the Jewish faith at the Mili- 
tary Academy, whose relations with their classmates and upper 
clatzmen are of a friendly character and absolutely uninfluenced 
by reason of their faith; and I have yet to learn of any prejudice 
against a cadet or officer in the Army on account of his being 
of the Jewish faith.” 

Accompanying the foregoing report was a statement by a cadet 
at the academy, of which the following is a pertinent extract: 

“I am of the Jewish faith, and my relations with my class- 
mates and the members of other classes indicate that this fact 
has nothing whatever to do with a cadet's standing in the eycs 
of other cadets.” 

In the year 1901 a select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives investigated the matter of hazing at the West Point 


Military Academy. The report of the committee was published 
as House Report No. 2768, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, 
and on pages 13 and 14 thereof the following appears: 

It has been charged that was persecuted be- 
cause of his religion, and it was also charged by Mr. 
that he was driven out of the academy because he was a Hebrea 
Fully realizing that there should be no room in the academy for 
racial or religious ostracism your conimittee made some special 
inquiry on the subject, and finds that on the whole a man’s 
religious opinions are highly respected there. * * * Your 
committee feels convinced that Hebrews are usually treated 
with respect, and this conviction is strengthened from the fact 
that there are two Hebrews now at the academy, both of whom 
testify that they have never been subjected to any maltreatment 
whatever on account of their race or religion. 


* + * + * > 


“Your committee is pleased to report that the cadets, as a 
class, have not been guilty of assailing men because of their 
race or religion.” 

The Jewish race has undoubtedly furnished many able officers 
and many brave soldiers to all the armies of the world, and I 
am satisfied that many such are now in our Army. In justice 
to them and to the military service of our country generally it 
will be a matter of gratification to me if you will take some 
means to dispel and discourage the erroneous impression to 
which you refer, for I assure you that so far as I am aware no 
such discrimination or ostracism now exists in the Army and that 
while I am the Secretary of War no such discrimination or 
ostracism will be permitted. 

Yours faithfully, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


Uses and Benefits of Hydroelectricity on the Farm and on 
Education and Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 7, 1915. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. WILIA C. Apamson, of Georgia, at the Southern 
Conference for Education and Industry, held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on April 28, 1915, on the subject of the uses and benefits 
of hydroelectricity on the farm. 

The address is as follows: 

THER USES AND BENEFITS OF HYDROELECTRICITY ON THE FARM AND HOW 
TO SECURE THEM. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of civilization, For the farmer, 
he’s the man that feeds them all, feeds them all.” Commerce 
is the handmaiden of agriculture, distributing her products and 
bestowing in return reciprocal benefits, contributing to greater 
and better production. Education promotes both agriculture 
and commerce. When agriculture flourishes in fertile fields well 
tilled by toilers trained to produce economically and secure 
profitable return for their product, and when commerce hon- 
estly and fairly transacted is carried by all modes of transpor- 
tation on land and wafted by every sail and steamer on the 
seas, when our workshops transform the products of the farm to 
be distributed by commerce for the use of those who have them 
not in exchange for those which we have not, then will the South 
not only realize the truth uttered by Lord Bacon that “ Fer- 
tile fields, busy workshops, and easy means of transportation 
make a nation great,” but the South will become the happiest 
and wisest people who have graced the earth, because under 
the ministrations of practical and applied education this garden 
spot of God's earthly footstool will have been utilized for the 
reduction and application of all the matchless and manifold 
resources of the soil, mine, sky, climate, and water to their 
highest uses for the highest development of man. 

Primitive man lived by the chase and by depredations on 
his fellow man. As men grew gentler and wiser they began 
to till the earth. The two great poets who sang of the bounty 
with which nature rewards those who tickle the soil, themselves 
deriving their greatest pleasure and poetic inspiration from the 
farm where they could logk up through nature to nature's God, 
contributed to the glorification of agriculture. The leading na- 
tions at that time regarded agriculture as offering the only field 


for honorable labor, except arms. It derogated from the com- 
pliment to agriculture to associate with it arms as a companion 
piece, but while Virgil sang “arms and men” he gave as much 
attention to agriculture as he did to arms. Arms are honorable 
when used in defense of self, family, home, or country to repel 
invasion from abroad or dethrone usurpers and tyrants at 
home— 


For if there be on this earthly sphere 
: One boon or offering Heaven holds dear, 
` "Tis the last libation liberty draws 
From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause. 


zut when arms are used not for protection, but for invasion, 
robbery, and enslavement of other people they become dishon- 
orable and deserve the execration of men and angels. 

Since all life and all business which make up the fabric of 
society and commerce depend upon agriculture, it behooves us 
all to encourage and promote the prosperity of the millions 
engaged therein. Therefore every device for saving unneces- 
sary labor, making more successful and profitable the labor 
which becomes necessary, every art which presents easier, more 
economical, and pleasanter methods for accomplishing farm 
work, everything which would lighten the labors, sweeten the 
lives, curtail the expense, and multiply the profits ought to be 
studied, cultivated, and applied. ‘The larders and granaries 
of ihe world ought not to become exhausted nor so costly as to 
dwarf enterprise or starve and throttle business in all occupa- 
tions. If we draw from the farm forever without restoring any 
of the elements of production, the soil would soon grow thin 
and fail and mankind would perish. The pipe clay, glades, 
chalk hills, and slopes of England, lying barren under a sky 
constantly beclouded by fog, were originally capable of little 
production. Eight centuries ago 6 bushels of wheat to the acre 
was the yield. By judicious stimulation of agriculture 40 
bushels to the acre is now the average in England. Elaboration 
on that point is unnecessary. 

Some time after Franklin had tamed the lightning and sub- 
jected it to the service of man, Lord Bulwer, with prophetic 
vision, foretold advancement of the future in the beautiful 
story “The Coming Race.“ He described an agency, which 
he called “ vrill,“ adapted to all uses with instantaneous mirac- 
ulous effect. It could perform every service, local or general; 
it could do all the work on the farm, operate every machine, 
and serye every useful purpose; the fields could be tilled, crops 
could be gathered, herds and flocks could be managed; the 
fleece, milk, and butter could be economically and rapidly han- 
dled—not only that, but every commercial purpose could also 
be promptly served, as well as all cnemies destroyed by the 
proper use of the omnipotent element. Modern wizards, by 
the development of hydroelectricity, have practically demon- 
strated the verity of every suggestion in Bulwer's prophetic 
story. The cities are already using electricity to light houses 
and streets and propel trolley cars, as well as to operate mills, 
factories, and elevators in the skyscrapers and many other 
useful thing- ; but the simplest and most valuable application of 
hydroelectricity can be made for the farmer. It can meet every 
purpose in the execution of which either power, light, or heat 
mny be needed anywhere in connection with operations on the 
farm or the transformation of its products into articles of com- 
merce. Its value as a light is well established. 

The forests and coal rapidly diminishing before the demands 
of civilization leave us with unlimited possibilities of hydro- 
electricity, which is the best, cleanest, and cheapest agency 
for cooking and for warming our houses. It is cheaper than 
using wood, if the wood were gratis and you were required to cut 
„and handle it; it is cheaper than using coal, if you were given the 
coal and required to pay the freight and handle it. It is much 
more regular and reliable than either. The question arises, 
How can the farmers supply themselves with hydroelectricity 
and the necessary equipment? The answer is that any farmer 
who owns land on a small stream with a shoal or rapid can 
develop power sufficient for his purposes by raising an inexpen- 
sive dam. A few hundred dollars will supply the motor, wiring, 
and connections for his individual use. If the stream is capable 
c? greater development than required Ly Lis single farm, it 
would require little more expense to develop its full capacity 
and share with his neighbor or neighbors who haye no such 
site for a dam, thereby recouping to some extent his outlay, if 
not making a constant p:ofit thereon. But some streams present 
no shoals or rapids, There are wide extensive stretches of 
country where there are no streams. Therc“ore if this simple 
method, though so valuable locally, were the only reliance the 
benefits could not become general. It is true, however, that 
man does not live to himself alone. Cooperation is one great 
mainspring of success in human life. Where there is a greater 
stream presenting favorable conditions for water power, cor- 
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porations or partnerships are formed and development is made 
for the use of entire communities, and lines of wire extend for 
many miles, and the current can be furnis*ed at moderate prices, 
to all who wish it for farming purposes or for any other pur- 
poses. That alone, however, could not supply all farmers nor 
meet all the necessities of society. “here are larger considera- 
tions which concern the farmer which can not be secured by 
the development of power on ¿nall streams either for indi- 
vidual or collective benefit. 

It does not require very much hydroelectricity to meet every 
necessity on a farm, nor even to operate a cotton factory, nor 
to light a large city, nor to operate trolley trains; but there are 
many commodities, the purchase of which makes a tremendous 
drain on the annual profits of the farmer. We pay Chile 
$22,000,000 a year for nitrate, a leading clement in the ferti- 
lizers, which most Southern States have to use. We pay many 
millions of dollars to Germany every year for potash which we 
are compelled to have for farming purposes. We secure phos- 
phorie acid for agricultural purposes through the expensive 
method of reduction by sulphuric acid. One of the most popu- 
lar and beneficial inventions or discoveries is the production 
of aluminum, which the farmers need. All this can be produced 
more cheaply by hydroelectricity than in any other way, and 
we have water powers enough in our own country to produce 
an abundance of all of them—not only supplying our farmers, 
thereby saving that outflow of millions of dollars a year, but 
also securing a supply for commercial and governmental pur- 
poses. Hydroelectricity, through the Solvay process, decom- 
poses common salt and secures a supply of all forms of soda and 
bleaching powders. Through the electric furnace we extract 
from the air nitrates and not only supply the farmer, but supply 
the Government with millions of dollars worth for making gun- 
powder and all sorts of explosives, It is very difficult at pres- 
ent for the Government to keep itself supplied. In the unfor- 
tunate event of war with any foreign country or an embargo on 
nitrate our Government might find itself seriously embarrassed 
and might suffer such disaster as would humiliate us for genera- 
tions to come. The electric furnace makes steel better and at 
less cost than the old method could ever do, with the result 
that the old crucible method has been discarded and supplanted 
by the electric furnace. The electric furnace also produces from 
feldspar an adequate substitute for German potash. All these 
products—steel, lime, nitrate, phosphoric acid, and aluminum, 
as well as soda and bleaching powders—are indispensable and 
very expensive when imported. So it behooves us as farmers, 
and all of us having in hand and heart the destinies of this 
country, to take a broader view of the subject than considering 
only the benefits that will accrue from local and individual ac- 
tion. There are two ways by which hydroelectricity may be sc- 
cured at home—in one way partially, in the other completely. 
The nonnavigable streams of the country afford water-power 
sites, many of which could be profitably utilized. The Little 
Tennessce and the Yadkin and others have been selected for 
the manufacture of aluminum. Operations there are more ¢x- 
pensive, the water power insufficient, but the investors avoid 
the restriction and complication of Federal regulation and find 
it preferable to going abroad, the only alternative to locating at 
home, where they can find the material and save the freight on 
shipping their raw material abroad and shipping their finished 
product back to this country where it is to be used. Not only 
do the nonnavigable streams fail to offer sufficient water power 
to induce capital to attempt the manufacture of such commodi- 
ties through the electric furnace, but when developed we could 
never expect from them anything but the privilege of buying the 
current for light and power or their output if they manufactured 
commodities. 

There is a much wiser and better plan if we could agree upon 
it. The navigable rivers of the country, three-fourths of which 
are in the Southern States, afford the very best water-power 
sites and enough of them, sufficient in strength, to provide for 
all the factories which will be erected in the next thousand years 
in the Southern States, to manufacture such articles as are 
needed at home and supply such demands as might come from 
abroad. If, instead of making slow and dribbling development 
by means of the nonnavigable streams which will save nothing 
to tlre Government, we would encourage private capital and 
persuade the Government to permit private capital to improve 
the navigable streams, the Government eould save the outlay 
earried in river and harbor bills. Private capital stands ready 
and willing to build and operate every lock and dam necessary 
to make navigable every cousiderable stream in this country. 
Private capital asks nothing but the consent of Congress and 
the guaranty of protection in the use of the surplus water in 
order to perfect without one cent of cost to the Government or 
people all the navigable streams in this country. There are 
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three rivers of vital interest to us, any one of which, by the 
promotion of its navigability to the neighborhood of its head- 
waters, would prove more valuable commercially to the United 
States than the Panama Canal will ever prove—the Chatta- 
hoochee, the Tennessee, and the Coosa present together about 
2,000 miles of possible navigation through the best land in the 
world, inhabited by the best people the world ever saw, with 
mineral resources, agricultural products, timber, and coal, and 
everything that the genius of man can suggest or the fertility 
of the soil or the wealth of the mine produce. The navigability 
of all would have long ago been completed without a cent of cost 
to the Government but for unfortunate obstruction. It lies not 
in my mind or heart to fathom or criticize the motives of man—I 
speak only of results. Pitted against the interests of our people, 
the interests of the Public Treasury, the promotion of our trans- 
portation, which the railroads, no matter how liberal, are in- 
capable of furnishing, so large is our traffic and so rapidly it 
grows, there comes up a sound of protest from somebody that 
if you let private capital build these dams the Government is 
throwing away something, and yet not one of them has been 
able to define intelligently what that indefinite awful something 
may be. If expending $9,000,000 on a lock and dam, as done 
at Hales Bar, to promote the navigation of your river, which 
created a slack-water pond 25 miles long, without one cent of 
cost to the Government, is not giving the Government something 
for the consent to use or sell the hydroelectricity from the 
surplus water power, I do not understand what “ quid pro quo” 
means. Of course, before the railroads showed their inability to 
handle the commerce, and before they drove the boats from most 
of the rivers by putting their own boats on to drive off competi- 
tion, sometimes the railroads inspired opposition to consenting 
to such development. But I do not believe they are doing it now. 
Of course, those who own the coal lands and forests may be 
interested in inspiring opposition to such cheap light and fuel 
as would compete with them, for it is certain that the generation 
of hydroelectricity does compete in transportation and in fuel 
for light and heating, and in the Mississippi Valley it is said 
that the Keokuk Dam has already brought coal down to a dollar 
a ton. At any rate, while it competes with coal, coal also has 
to compete with it, and the result is they both grow cheaper. 
The idea which has largely prevented development has been 
the contention of some people, no matter how inspired, that there 
ought to be a charge imposed by the Government for every con- 
sent of Congress for such development. Those people who sup- 
port that contention refuse to acknowledge that requiring an 
investment of nine or ten millions of dollars for the public in the 
construction of a lock and dam constitutes any compensation. 
They refuse to see that a tax on one dam, not levied on all 
similar constructions, would be unconstitutional, for all excise 
taxes must be uniform, whether on old or new projects. They 
practically admit that by contending that as we have the power 
to consent or refuse, the Government can impose a tax as a 
condition of the consent. The Constitution is sacred and the 
Supreme Court hates subterfuge. Waiving the constitutional 
question, we should leave some sources of revenue to support the 
State governments. The obstructionists also pretend that it is 
necessary for them to suspend all development through fear 
that the rates and practices will unfairly oppress the people in 
distributing electric current. The fact is that the friends of 
development offer provisions for adequate protection and regula- 
tion for both interstate and intrastate operations. The objectors 
also apprehend disaster from “ perpetual grants.” There never 
has been nor ever will be an irrevocable grant of consent. If 
such were expressed, it would be void and the consent would still 
be subject to modification or repeal by Congress; but, of course, 
rights which may be duly ripened by compliance with contracts 
and stipulated requirements would necessarily be protected. No 
honest man would object to that. The trouble with the honest 
men among the obstructionists who object in good faith is that 
they do not understand and will not learn the conditions con- 
fronting us in the South. They have confused our efforts with 
the waters, forests, and mines on the public domain, and errone- 
ously imagine and insist, notwithstanding our disclaimer, that 
we are seeking to infringe on the interest of the Government. 
We have no such proposition; we seek to deal with private prop- 
erty by inducing private capital, without expense to the Treasury 
or the people, to promote the navigation of the rivers and at the 
same time fill up this country with factories and railroads, light 
and heat our houses, and supply power for every purpose, indi- 
vidual and general. As to the period through which the consent 
will run, we can only secure such agreements as the owners of 
the money will make. We have no power to compel them to do 
our bidding. We are willing to make the very best trades we 
can secure, and we ought to authorize the Secretary of War to 
do the same thing in leasing the surplus water at many of the 


dams erected at Government expense. That would return to the 
Government some part of cost of construction and prove of in- 
calculable benefit to the farmer and commerce in the neighbor- 
hood of those dams through the use of hydroelectricity generated 
from water now wasted. What we are seeking is a way to im- 
prove the rivers for the benefit of navigation and for the benefit 
of the farmers and not a pretext for obstruction. 

If our friends, the opposition, would work as hard to find a 
way to make progress as they have been working to secure a 
pretext on which to defeat us, this country would blossom like 
a rose and flourish like a trust. Now, these constructions like 
the Hales Bar Dam and the dam at Lock No. 12 on the Coosa 
River could, in addition to other purposes, supply current to 
every farmer within a hundred miles who wanted to use it for 
domestic or farming purposes more cheaply than that farmer 
could construct a sufficient plant himself on his own premises. 
Even if this suggestion is not adopted, some of the farmers may 
secure and enjoy hydroelectricity at home through local and 
cooperative methods, but our navigable rivers would go unim- 
proved, because it is becoming each year more difficult to secure 
river and harbor appropriations, and it would be so much better 
both for the Treasury and our people, as well as for the investors 
themseives, if the investors were encouraged to invest their 
money in the larger and more attractive possibilities on the 
navigable streams than to fritter away their capital on the small 
nonnavigable streams. The only alternative private capital has 
left is to go to other countries. 

Millions upon millions of dollars in the last few years, after 
having in vain knocked at our doors for encouragement to in- 
vest in our midst, have gohe to Canada and Norway. Those 
countries encourage such development; they are anxious that 
their water powers should produce profit for themselves and 
increase their commerce with other countries. 

Phosphoric rock is carried from Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Florida to Canada and Norway. Phosphoric acid is manu- 
factured and sent back to us to use along the Chattahoochee, 
the Coosa, and Tennessee Rivers, the development of which 
we have so unwisely neglected, while they afford opportunities 
which would have saved the freight both ways, enabled owners 
of the rock quarries to realize much more for their material, 
enabled the users of phosphoric acid to secure it at a much 
lower price, supplied all local and general demands for hydro- 
electricity, and afforded uninterrupted navigation to transport 
products from the mountains to the sea on both rivers. The 
Union Carbide Co. has just engaged 76,000 horsepower in Nor- 
way to manufacture articles for use in the United States to be 
made out of material from North Carolina and Georgia. How 
foolish in our people to throttle our own development and exile 
capital which is anxious to promote our wealth and prosperity ! 

Two men, each with $10,000,000 in his control, have talked 
to me for a year about locating manufacturing plants on 
southern rivers. In vain I tried to secure sites for them, but 
the obstruction of those who falsely cry monopoly at the wrong 
time has produced a most dangerous monopoly which amounts 
to an embargo on all progress and development. While they 
have prevented the consent of Congress from permitting these 
investments, men of limited means who owned those riparian 
lands on the navigable streams, finding themselves unable to 
hold unproductive property, have parted with it to those who 
were able and willing to buy, who knew the value of water- 
power sites, either to develop when necessary or hold unde- 
veloped to prevent competition with existing plants. They have 
rapidly bought them up until now it is almost impossible for 
an independent company which desires to develop power to 
purchase an undeveloped site. Those who have cried conserva- 
tion and denounced monopoly have destroyed opportunities, 
retarded development, and built up the meanest monopoly the 
world ever saw, so that the task of our people will be doubled. 
In order to secure development, we must not only secure the 
consent of Congress that private capital may promote naviga- 
tion in the streams in consideration of the use of the surplus 
water power, but we must also provide by State and Federal 
laws for the condemnation of undeveloped and unused water- 
power sites in favor of any capitalist who produces évidence 
of ability and intention to proceed at once with the development. 
Of course, that would be resisted by those who would claim 
vested rights, but there are no vested rights in behalf of the 
greed against the development of the country and the promotion 
of general good, care being taken to see that private property 
is not taken without just compensation. From this hour the 
development of hydroelectricity may encounter opposition from 
existing power and light companies which seem determined to 
prevent competition or hold desirable sites at a high price. 

There is a very common source of opposition which perhaps 
carries no malice with it, but it is urged by ambitious politi- 
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cians and their friendly newspapers who are seeking some 
ground of objection to a sitting Member of Congress if that 
Member of Congress has been attempting to improve the water- 
ways of the country either by private capital or public expense, 
and it is usually urged in communities remote from navigable 
rivers for the reason that the argument is supposed to have 
more effect in such communities, and people who wish to oppose 
sitting Members are not particular about what arguments or 
objections they seize upon so they are supposed to be effective. 
Thut objection is the one that the Government ought to spend 
ihe money and the Congressman ought to employ his efforts 
to build good reads instead of improving rivers. The fact is, 
this is an old hackneyed railroad argument, invented and promul- 
gated by the railroads at the time when they feared the compe- 
tition of water transportation, and it may be to some extent 
urged by them now. The truth is, there is no conflict between 
improving the rivers and improving the roads. 

The best and most effective advocates of improving the rivers 
and generating hydroelectricity are the most enthusiastic good- 
roads men. While I have worked for 20 years to promote the 
prosperity of this country through the generation of hydroclec- 
tricity and the promotion of inland navigation, I have also 
worked hard and introduced many bills for good roads, and I 
know the same to be true of other advocates of this cause. The 
cause of good roads will never suffer from river improyement. 
There are legitimate ways in which the Federal Government 
could help good roads, and it ought to be done. Two bills for 
that purpose passed the House, but failed in the Senate. Good 
roads ought to run across the country, out from every railroad 
station, and run from the inland communities to every river- 
boat landing. The promotion of navigation and the generation 
of hydroelectricity will contribute to that desirable end rather 
than retard it, 

In conclusion, I call upon every friend and promoter of edu- 
cation to place this subject under the scrutiny of the severest 
investigation, have the fiercest light of truth to beat upon it, and 
from that investigation they will resolve to open up the store- 
house of our wealth, develop the resources of our country, let 
the farmer thrive, let the people generally prosper physically 
and financially, while with minds constantly broadening and ex- 
panding and hearts overflowing with love for God, their country, 
and their fellow man, they will march upward and onward to a 
more perfect day. : 

It is auspicious, yea, it is a benediction that this Southern 
Conference for Education and Industry should give its attention 
to these momentous interests inviting the South to utilize them 
to their fullest extent. Education can render its best and 
sublimest service by promoting agriculture, enlightening com- 
merce, and teaching legislators and politicians on a great many 
subjects. It is wise to institute a propaganda of wisdom and 
honesty to counteract the heresies and dispel the ignorance of 
those who honestly do wrong, thinking that patriotically they 
are serving their country. We must puncture the fallacies and 
egotism of the demagogue, who generally underestimates the 
intelligence of the people he is trying to deceive. We must 
frustrate the machinations of private interests, which always 
clearly understand their own motives and purposes, though gen- 
erally adopting an entirely different and misleading battle ery 
and gonfalon when they go forth to combat, and we must nullify 
and remove all other objections and obstructions which have 
prevented the development and utilization of our boundless re- 
sources, temptingly proffering us their rich treasures and en- 
treating us to use them in promoting our prosperity and happi- 
ness. 
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Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Record I include an address by 
Wilbur I. Sadler, jr., adjutant general of the State of New 
Jersey, on the efficiency of the National Guard. 

The address is as follows: 

EFFICIENCY IN THE NATIONAL GUARD, 
[By Adjt. Gen. Wilbur F. Sadler, jr, National Guard of New Jersey.) 

The Organized Militia, commonly known as the National 
Guard, is now regarded as a part of the first line of defense of 
our country, and the problem of how to make it more efficient is 


therefore of primary importance to those interested in adequate 
national defense. It especially concerns the adjutants general 
of the various States, who, in addition to being responsible for 
the administration, equipment, and efficiency of the militia, are 
the military advisers of the governors, and represent the States 
in their relations with the War Department. 

In 1792, four years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
Congress passed the first militia law, which was entitled “An 
act to more effectually provide for the national defense by 
establishing a uniform militia throughout the United States.” 
The requirements of this law included compulsory enlistment 
and performance of military duty on the part of every. able- 
bodied male citizen between the ages of 18 and 45. It required 
that each person enrolled should, at his own expense, be con- 
stantly provided with arms, ammunition, uniform, and equip- 
ment, and that mounted officers and enlisted cavalrymen should 
furnish horses at least 144 hands high. No uniformity as to 
bore of rifles, kind of equipment, color, or fashion of uniform 
was prescribed. Few armed themselves as was intended, and 
on training days, if the testimony of witnesses can be relied 
upon, more reported shouldering cornstalks than rifles, and such 
a ludicrous appearance was presented that the entire system soon 
became a farce. Because the law carried no appropriation for 
proper arms and equipment, the training days became more and 
more useless, and the various States, realizing the inadequacy 
of the militia thus organized, gradually assumed the power of 
legislating for it, finally dealing with it as a State foree, which 
is really the organization it is considered to be to-day. 

Commencing in 1808, and for more than a quarter of a century 
thereafter, $200,000 was annually appropriated by Congress to 
be divided among the States for the purpose of procuring arms 
and equipments. Notwithstanding the inefficiency shown by 
the militia during the War of 1812-1815, Congress did not pass 
any further legislation until 1820, when a law was enacted pro- 
viding that the system of field exercises and discipline, which 
is, and shall be, ordered to be observed in the Regular Army of 
the United States, in the different corps. of Infantry, Artillery, 
and riflemen, shall be observed in the militia, in the exercise and 
discipline of said corps, respectively, throughout the United 
States.” 

Despite the passage of this act, there was little or no super- 
vision or direction by Federal authority, and it is not surprising 
that, because of the many disadvantages under which the militin 
operated, it was inefficient for over a century of its history and 
utterly failed when put to the test of actual service during the 
wars in which we were engaged from 1812 to 1898. In 1903, 111 
years after the first militia law was enacted, Congress passed 
“an act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other pur- 
poses.” ‘This law is known as the “Dick Act,” and under its 
provisions and later supplements a great change has taken place 
in the militia, increasing its efficiency more than in all of its 
previous history. 

In a discussion of the ways and means for devising an effective 
reserve for the Regular Army, the public should bear in mind 
that the National Guard is no longer a social institution upon 
whose dandified uniforms, which were anything but practical, 
money was lavished, and which devoted its time to acquiring 
proficiency in fancy drills and evolutions that made a pretty 
display at times of public ceremony, but had little connection 
with the stern duties of a real soldier. At the present time profi- 
ciency in marksmanship is encouraged, practical lessons per- 
taining to the duties of the soldier in the field are taught at 
camps of instruction under the direct supervision’ of Army 
officers, as well as the thousand and one things that make 
military science a science indeed, : 

The War Department is now guiding the military policy, pre- 
scribing the organization, armament, equipment, discipline, and 
instruction of the militia, and has detailed instructors who are 
officers of the Army to assist and advise in regard to the military 
policy of each State, with the idea of having the militin work 
in harmony with the Regular Army and become an asset in 
carrying out plans for national defense. 


The great change that has taken place in the militia during 
the last six years is strikingly illustrated by what has been 
accomplished in New Jersey during that period. Up to 1908 
the activities of the National Guard were limited to close-order 
drills in armories during the drill season, rifle practice, and the 
encampment of each unit for one week during the summer. 
The armory work yesulted in little more than proficiency in 
such drills, and the most serious work attempted at the encamp- 
ments was close and extended order drills, the evening parade, 
guard mount, and weekly reviews given to the governor. No 
maneuvers were attempted; rifle practice was undertaken with- 
out instruction in the theory of shooting or the nomenclature 
of the rifle; rations were prepared by civilian cooks hired by 


the quartermaster general's department, the net result of which 
was of little practical value. : 

In 1909 the character of the encampment was changed, and 
each organization attending was required to make use of enlisted 
men as cooks, draw their rations as they would in the field, and 
prepare and serve them as in active service. Practice marches 
were undertaken, men were instructed in making and breaking 
camp, and small maneuver problems were solved. All this pro- 
duced good results in eliminating a great deal of the entertain- 
ing that had theretofore been a prominent feature of camp 
life, and displaced many useless ceremonies which had consumed 
valuable time. 

In the latter part of 1909 the War Department detailed non- 
commissioned officers to assist in drill and instruction, and in 
1911 there was sent to New Jersey a commissioned officer as 
inspector-instructor. Almost immediately after his arrival a 
system of service schools, the first of its kind to be adopted by 
any State, was established for officers and noncommissioned 
officers of all arms of the service. The eourse of instruction 
prescribed covers a period of four years, is progressive in char- 
acter, and requires that all commissioned officers shall attend 
the schools at stated periods and solve and submit problems 
prepared by the inspector-instructors. Any officer who fails to 
attend regularly or pass the prescribed examinations is ineligible 
for promotion, and those who fail are requested to make place 
for others who are more diligent and proficient. 

After the service schools were inaugurated the National Guard 
was reorganized to conform to the Regular Army. This resulted 
in 39 officers of high rank being placed on the unassigned list, 
including a major general and his staff of colonels and majors, 
one brigadier general and his staff, certain officers of the adju- 
tant general’s department, the quartermaster general’s depart- 
ment, the judge-advocate general's department, the inspector 
general's department, the ordnance department, the medical de- 
partinent, and the corps of engineers. 

A school of musketry was established in 1913, which has been 
conducted during the winter in the various armories of the State 
and in the summer on the rifle range, It has for its object 
practical and theoretical training in the knowledge and use of 
the rifle, its firing effect, and the principles of fire control and 
fire discipline. The interest created in this school (which was 
the first to be established in any State) has exteeded all 
expectations, 

‘The indoor drill season begins on the 1st day of September and 
lasts until the Ist day of May. During that period the officers 
attend service schools, lectures, and drills, which require their 
presence in the armories on an average of three nights a week. 
and the enlisted men attend weekly drills and the school of 
musketry. At the close of the drill season this year a camp of 
instruction was held for officers of the infantry and quarter- 
master corps under the supervision of 10 Regular Army officers, 
at which camp practical work was accomplished and theoretical 
problems were solved. Sueceeding this a school of musketry 
was held at the rifle range for a period of three days, attended 
by those who had, in the judgment of the officers in charge of the 
inusketry schools, proven themselyes proficient. As an incen- 
tive and reward for the work done, the State team for the na- 
tional matches, which now must consist of an equal number of 
officers below the rank of major and enlisted men, is selected 
from the students who make the best record at the final tryout 
at the school of musketry. 

Because sufficient funds were not provided the infantry or- 
ganizations were unable to go into camp this year, but the non- 
commissioned officers of our five infantry regiments were en- 
camped at Seagirt for a period of one week in order to attend 
a school of instruction. This encampment proved to be one of 
the most instructive ever held in our State. The work began at 
daylight and ended at dusk and was most practical in nature. 
Camp duties, including the preparation of rations, camp sanita- 
tion, digging of trenches, the control of fire, and all measures 
which during the winter had been systematically covered in 
theory, were demonstrated. 

Field artillery officers went to Fort Sill, Okla., to attend the 
school of fire, and later with their noncommissioned officers to 
Tobyhanna, Pa., where the Government conducts one of its ar- 
tillery camps. Subsequently the two batteries of field artillery 
were also sent to the latter place. Cavalry officers and non- 
cominissioned officers were sent to Fort Myer, Va., and the 
squadron to Mount Gretna, Pa. Officers and noneommissioned 
officers of the signal corps company were sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and upon their return their company participated 
in a week's practice march. The officers and noncommissioned 


officers of the medical corps were sent to Tobyhanna, and later 
the field hospital and ambulance company were there for 10 
The practical phases of the subjects covered in the 


days. 
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armory schools during the winter were taken up at these camps 
and were worked out in the surrounding country under actual 
service conditions, under the guidance of Regular Army officers 
detailed for that purpose, This work was facilitated by the 
presence of Regulars, who were commended during the maneu- 
vers by the militia officers. : 

What has been accomplished in New Jersey is more or less 
true of each State. It must not be forgotten that the Organized 
Militia is composed almost entirely of men engaged in profes- 
sions, trades, and other lines of activity upon which they depend 
for a livelihood. Leading militia authorities are of the opinion 
that before it can progress beyond its present standard of efti- 
ciency it will be necessary for the Federal Government to in- 
crease its appropriation for maintenance and provide some 
measure of pay for the officers and enlisted men in recognition 
of the great amount of time devoted to the performance of the 
duties required by the War Department. Through its repre- 
sentatives the Organized Militia, after an effort of more than 
four years in conference with the Army officers designated by 
the War Department, have agreed upon the terms of a pay bill. 
This so-called pay bill was introduced by Senator CHAMBERLAIN 
during the recent session of Congress, and provides pay for ofl- 
cers below the rank of lieutenant colonel and for the enlisted 
man in an amount equal to one-fourth of that paid to the same 
grade in the Army. ‘The pay is contingent upon and propor- 
tionate to the amount of actual duty performed. The bill, if 
enacted into law, will give the militia, in addition to its State 
duties, the status of the Federal soldier, consolidate the 48 State 
units, with their yarying interests, under a central authority. 
and will subject the National Guard to call by the President for 
duty within or without the borders of the country, which service 
can not be compelled under the existing law. It will give the 
officers enough to reimburse them for the outlays they must 
necessarily make and provide remuneration for the enlisted man 
for his service, be the means of maintaining discipline, increase 
efficiency, and give to the United States a body of citizen soldiery 
that can be depended upon at proportionately less cost than is 
now required to maintain officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army. 

The greatest difficulty that the National Guard of the various 
States has to overcome is the matter of enlistments, and it is 
regretted that there are employers in every section of the 
United States who show active hostility to the militia by dis- 
couraging their employees from performing military duties, 
fearing they may, at inconvenient times, be called from their 
occupations. They do not seem to realize it is to their advan- 
tage to encourage the National Guard, to make sacrifices for it, 
and take more than perfunctory interest in their local military 
organization, A unit of the militia in any city or town is a 
protection against any catastrophe that may occur, and the 
discipline of the men and the training they receive, in atten- 
tion to duty, promptness, carefulness, neatness, good health, 
and moral character, all tend to increase their efficiency. In 
the event of war the young militiaman goes to the front as the 
representative of the business men, and all employers who love 
their country should be willing to do their part in upholding 
the hands of those who may be called upon to defend them. 

Another powerful but subtle influence that works against the 
upbuilding of the Organized Militia is found in the agitator 
class of organized labor. Their argument is that the militia 
is maintained for the purpose of breaking strikes, and the 
young men who can be so influenced are, as a rule, those best 
fitted for service in the militia. To lessen this influence the 
preparation and publication of articles in magazines which 
would give an intelligent description of what the militia is, 
the part it should take in national defense, and showing that 
unless we haye a militia we must, of necessity, have a large 
standing army would be of immense service. 3 

The National Guard should only be used when absolutely 
necessary to protect life and property after all other means 
have failed, and labor leaders, having the best interest of their 
followers at heart, should be interested in doing everything 
practicable to break down the mistaken idea that the militia 
is a creature of the vicious employer. The very thought of 
strike duty repels young men who have direct union affiliations, 
and this feeling extends to those who dislike to enter an or- 
ganization which may be employed against their fellow citizens 
in times of labor difliculties where order should be maintained 
by a State police force. 

School children should be taught not only respect for the 
flag of their country but for the uniform, whose wearers ex- 
hibit in times of peace the highest degree of patrietism by vol- 
untarily enlisting in the National Guard and showing a will- 
ingness to risk their lives, if need be, for the maintenance of 
natioual security and honor. 
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Camps of instruction for civilians are being held in various 
sections of the country ut which business men are given a few 
weeks’ training in the art of war, with little or no permanent 
result except to call attention to our state of unpreparedness. 
If the same zeal that has been evidenced in those camps were 
manifested in securing enlistments for the National Guard, if 
the youth of the land were taught respect for the uniform, if 
the security leagues and peace societies would devote their 
endeavors to the upbuilding of the Organized Militia, if em- 
ployers and labor leaders would encourage militia service, and 
Congress pass the pay bill, we would soon have a body of 
250,000 efficient men enlisted for a definite period for duty 
within or without the United States which could be quickly 
raised to war strength. 


The War in Europe and Its “ Lessons” for Us, 
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HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I incinde 
an address by ex-Secretary of State Bryan. 

The address is as follows: 

THE WAR IN BUROPE AND ITS LESSONS FOR US. 

{Address delivered by William Jennings Bryan, at Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 
1, 1915. This address presents the line of argument which he has 
during the past four months followed in urging peace and opposing 
preparedness.) 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity which this ocea- 
sion affords to present to the people of Johnstown a subject 
which is in their minds and on my heart. I am grateful, too, 
for the gracious words which have been employed in present- 
ing me to you. If you feel, as I do, that the chairman has been 
more than generous, please remember that one in public life 
must be overpraised by his friends in order to make up for the 
unjust criticism which he receives from his enemies. 

While I have found receptive audiences all over the country, 
there is no community in which I would expect a more sym- 
pathetic hearing than In this, because the distinguished gentle- 
man who represents you in Congress views the subject from 
the same standpoint that I do. Whenever a new question arises 
upon which the people have not expressed themselves, it is 
important that each individual should make known his views 
in order that public opinion may represent the voters generally 
and not a portion of the people only. The country would be 
fortunate if all of our public men were as candid and as 
courageous in taking a position as Congressman Barry, who 
honors you as he is honored by vou. 

In order that you may follow me the more easily I shall 
outline in advance the address which I am to deliver to you. 
It naturally divides itself into three parts—first, the war as 
it is and its injury to neutrals; second, the false philosophy 
out of which the war has grown and the natural results of 
that false philosophy; and, third, the way out. or the road 
to permanent peace. The subject is presented with a view to 
emphasizing the lessons which this country can draw from the 
conflict beyond the ocean. 

No matter by what standard you measure this war, it is 
without precedent or parallel. I will not call it the greatest 
war in history, for the word “great” implies something more 
than bigness. When we speak of a great institution or a 
great movement, we have in mind something more than mere 
size. There have been, I think, greater wars than this, but 
none that approached it in bigness. It is the biggest war 
ever known, if we measure it by the population of the nations 
at war—never before have so many people lived in belligerent 
nations. It is also the biggest war of which history tells if 
we measure it by the number of enlisted men who face each 
other upon its many battle fields. The estimates run from 
twenty-one to thirty-one millions. Rather than risk exaggera- 
tion, let us take the lowest estimate; it is sufficient to make 
the war impressive. In fact, the number is so great that the 
mind can scarcely comprehend it. Let me translate it into 
everyday language by comparing it with our voting population. 
We have never cast as many as 21,000,000 votes at an election. 
That means that if all in every State who have on a single day 
exercised the right of suffrage could be gathered together in one 
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place, the concourse, vast as it would be, would fall several 
millions short of the number now actually engaged in fighting. 

More than two million have been wounded thus far. If on an 
part of the globe 100.000 persons were swept to death by 
lence, or flood, or famine, the world would stand appalled; and 
yet in a little more than a year more than twenty times 100,000 
have been summoned to meet their God, and everyone owes 
his death to the deliberate intent and act of a fellow man. More 
than five million have been wounded—this will give you some 
idea of the awful toll that this awful war is exacting in life and 
suffering. 

If we measure the war by the destructiveness of the imple- 
ments employed, nothing so horrible has ever been known be- 
fore. They used to be content to use the earth's surface for 
the maneuvers of war, but now they have taken possession of 
the air, and thunderbolts more deadly than the thunderbolts 
of Jove fall as if from the clouds on unsuspecting people. And 
they have taken possession of the ocean's depths as well, and 
death-dealing torpedoes rise from out the darkness to multiply 
the perils of the sea. They have substituted a long-range rifle 


for a short-range rifle, a big-mouthed gun for a little-mouthed 


gun, a dreadnaught for a battleship, and a superdreadnaught 
for a dreadnaught, to which they have added the submarine. 
And they now pour liquid fire on battle lines and suffocate 
soldiers in the trenches with poisonous gases. Inventive genius 
has been exhausted to find new ways by which man can kill his 
fellow man. 

And the nations which are at war are not barbarous nations— 
they are among the most civilized of the earth; neither are 
they heathen nations—they are among the Christian nations of 
the globe. They all worship the same God, and most of them 
approach that God through the same Mediator. They offer their 
supplications to a common Heavenly Father and then rise up 
to take each other's lives. 

It would be bad enough if the penalties of this war fell 
only upon the guilty; but a vast majority of the men who die 
and of the women who weep have had neither part nor voice in 
determining whether there should be peace or war. It would 
be bad enough if the burdens of this war fell only upon the 
nations participating in it, but like a mighty flood this war 
has inundated the world, and neutral nations as well as bel- 
ligerent nations are suffering. 

The Latin-speaking Republics are kept busy night and day 
trying to preserve neutrality ; they maintain an extensive patrol 
over the 3-mile strip along their coasts to keep big nations 
from violating their neutrality by fighting within their terri- 
torial limits; and all the neutral nations are bearing burdens 
of taxation which would not be necessary but for the war; they 
are compelled to resort to new and unusual methods for the 
collecting of revenue because the war has put their fiscal systems 
out of joint. 

The trade of the world is deranged and our Nation, the great- 
est of the neutral nations and the one with the largest foreign 
commeree, is suffering more than any of the others. When 
the war began we were using the ships of other nations largely 
for the carrying of our merchandise, when, all at once, the very 
nations whose ships we employed became involved in war, and 
then one side drove the ships of the other side into our har- 
bors and compelled them to intern there; and, according to 
international law, there these ships must remain during the war, 
idle and useless, while we suffer for lack of ships; and the 
nations that drove these merchantmen from the seas are not 
under any obligation, according to international law, to sup- 
ply vessels to take the place of the ones of which they have 
deprived us. On the contrary, they are at liberty to withdraw 
their own vessels for use in the transport service, and to some 
extent they have done so, still further crippling the carrying 
trade of the ocean. Beeause of lack of ships and because of 
the increased risks of the sea, it has sometimes cost seven times 
us much to send a bale of cotton across. the ocean as it cost in 
normal times. When on the Pacifice Coast a few weeks ago I 
learned that it then cost nearly three times as much to transport 
a bushel of wheat to Europe as it cost in time of peace. These 
are some of the burdens which neutral nations are bearing; 
ənd, in addition to these, all of them are in danger of being 
drawn into this war, although none of them desire to take 
part in it, 

When you understand international law as now interpreted 
and applied you will feel as I do, that international law seems 
to have been written for the benefit of nations at war rather 
than for the benefit of nations at peace. I am hoping that 
when this war is over we shall be able to secure such changes 
as may be necessary to write international law upon the theory 
that peace, and not war, is the normal relation between an- 
tions—amendments which will make the rule read, not as it 
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seems to now, namely, that nations at peace may attend to their 
own business so long as they do not interfere with the fight, but 
will provide that nations that do fight must not disturb the 
peace, the commerce, or the prosperity of the nations that prefer 
to substitute reason for force in the settlement of their inter- 
national differences. 

I have called attention to the outstanding features of this war 
that you might comprehend its magnitude, and I have mentioned 
some of the injuries suffered by neutrals that you might un- 
derstand how earnestly the neutral nations long for the return 
of peace, but I can not conclude this part of my address with- 
out impressing upon your minds two facts which it is necessary 
for us to keep in mind. If all the newspapers had obeyed the 
President and observed neutrality, his tasks would not have 
been so delicate and the people would have been better informed. 
But while most of the newspapers have tried to be neutral, 
we have had two unneutral groups—the pro-ally group and the 
pro-German group. The pro-ally group has emphasized our 
disputes with Germany, and the pro-German group has empha- 
sized our disputes with Great Britain. We have had disputes 
with both; we have protested to Germany against the use she 
has made of submarines and to Great Britain against interfer- 
ence with our trade with neutrals. If you will read the notes 
which our Government has sent, you will find that our rights, 
as we understand those rights, have been violated, not by one 
side only, but by both sides, and that injuries have come to us 
from both sides. 

This is the first fact which we must keep in mind, and the 
second is related to it, namely, that while both sides have in- 
jured us, neither side has desired to do so. The injuries which 
we have suffered have not been intended against us, but have 
been incidental to the injury which each has intended against 
the other. They are like two men shooting at each other in 
the street, who are too much interested in killing each other 
to pay any attention to the bystanders, who get the stray bullets 
from both sides. In order to deal patiently with the problems 
presented by this war it is necessary that we should under- 
stand both of these facts—I repeat the statement of them— 
namely, that both sides have injured us, but that neither side 
desired to do so. It would be unfortunate enough for us to 
go to war with a nation that hated us and wanted war with 
us. God forbid that we shall ever compel a nation to go to 
war with us if it is not an enemy and does not want war with 
the United States. 

And now allow me to ask you to consider the false philosophy 
out of which this war has grown and the natural results of 
that false philosophy. Before speaking of the real cause, it 
is worth while to note that some of the causes which have 
produced war ‘in the past are not responsible for this war, 
There have been race wars in history—wars that have been 
the outgrowth of race prejudices which have sometimes ex- 
tended through centuries, But this is not a race war; the 
races are all mixed up in this war. Saxon and Slav are allies; 
Latin and Frank are allies; Teuton and Turk are allies; and now, 
since Bulgaria has entered the war, Slay is fighting Slay, and it 
is not yet known whether the Greek, if he enters the war, will 
side with Turk or Roman. The races are inexplicably mixed. 

And it is not a religions war. There have been religious wars, 
although we can not understand how a war could arise over a 
religious difference, We have learned to believe that the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of one’s conscience is 
an inalienable right, and it would neyer occur to us that a man 
would kill another in order to prove that his religion is better 
than the other man’s religion. According to our theory, if a 
man desires to prove the superiority of his religion, he lives it, 
for we do not count a religion as worthy of the name if it does 
not manifest itself in the life. There have, however, been 
religious wars, but this is not one of them. On the Bosphorus 
the crescent and the cross float above the same legions; a 
Protestant Emperor of Germany is the ally of a Catholic Em- 
peror of Austria; and you will find fighting in the same army 
corps representatives of three great branches of the Christian 
church, Catholics, members of the Church of England, and 
members of the Greek Church. The religions are as badly mixed 
in this war as the races. 

And it is not a family war. There have been family wars 
wars that have had their origin in family feuds or in family 
greed, but in this war the families are mixed. The Emperor 
of Germany, the King of England, and the Czar of Russia are 
cousins, members of one royal family, although you would 
never suspect from the way they treat each other that they are 
closely related by ties of blood. 

Aud there was no cause of war apparent on the surface. 
Within a month of the beginning of the war the rulers who 
are now fighting each other were visiting each other; they 


were being hospitably received and royally entertained. When 
one of them had a birthday, the others all joined in wishing 
him many happy returns of the day. It would be a libel upon 
the rulers now at war to say that they knew that a cause 
existed adequate to produce such au war. For had they known 
of the existence of such a cause, it would have been their duty 
to their subjects to lay aside social festivities and the exchange 
of compliments that they might join together and remove 
the cause of war. But without a race cause, a religious cause, 
a family cause, or any cause visible to the public, this war 
began, and such a war as history has never known! There 
must be a cause and it must be a human cause, for no one who 
loves God would ever blame Him for this inhuman war. It 
behooves us to find the cause, that, knowing the cause, we may, 
by avoiding it, avoid the consequences. 

I have tried to find the cause of this war, and, if my analysis 
of the situation is correct, the cause is to be found in a false 
philosophy—in the doctrine that “might makes right.” This 
doctrine was formerly proclaimed quite publicly; now it is no 
longer openly proclaimed, but it is sometimes practiced when 
the temptation is sufficient. Before you become excited, while 
you can yet reason, I appeal to you to set the seal of your 
condemnation against this brutal, barbarous doctrine that 
“might makes right.“ And that you may see more clearly the 
importance of reaching a conclusion and proclaiming it, I call 
your attention to the fact that there is but one code of morals 
known among men, and that is the code that regulates individual 
life. If this code of morals is not to be applied to nations, 
then there is no moral code which can be invoked for the 
regulation of international affairs. 

If I were an artist, I would carry with me a canvas and 
reproduce upon it one of McCutcheon’s recent cartoons. He 
represents war and anarchy by two brutal looking human fig- 
ures. Across the breast of war he has written “ might is right,” 
and across the breast of anarchy the words “dynamite is 
right.“ I challenge you to draw a line between the two doc- 
trines. The nation that takes the position that it is at liberty 
to seize whatever it has the power to seize, and to hold what- 
ever it has the strength to hold; the nation that plants itself 
upon the doctrine that might makes right, has no system of 
logic with which to address itself to citizen or subject who, 
as against his neighbor or as against his government, invokes 
the kindred doctrine that dynamite is right. 

If you will take your Bibles and turn back to the story of 
Naboth’s vineyard, you will find that Ahab violated three com- 
mandments in order to secure a little piece of land. The com- 
mandments read, Thou shalt not covet”; “Thou shalt not 
steni”; and “Thou shalt not kill,” and these commandments 
are not only without limitation, but they are not subject to 
limitation. ` 

Take for instance the commandment against covetousness. 
After specifying certain things that must not be coveted, the 
commandment concludes with the clause “or anything that is 
thy neighbor's.” If this has any meaning, it covers every- 
thing. There is no process of reasoning by which we can retain 
that commandment and make it binding upon the conscience 
of the individual if we hold sinless the nation that covets the 
territory of another nation. And yet the coveting of territory 
has been the fruitful cause of war. 

And so with the commandment against stealing. It does 
not read “thou shalt not steal on a small scale”; it simply 
says “thou shalt not steal.” And vet I am not telling you 
anything new when I tell you that as a rwle—not always, but 
as à rule—it is safer even in this country for a man to steal 
a large sum than a small sum. If he steals a small sum he 
is just a common, vulgar thief and nobody has any respect for 
him; if he has any friends they are careful not to allow the 
fact to be known. If, however, he steals a large sum, he has 
two advantages over the petty thief. In the first place. if he 
steals enough, he can employ the ablest lawyers, and his lawyers 
ean usually—not always, but ustually—keep him out on bait 
until he dies a natural death while they discuss technicalities 
in all the courts of the land. And he has a second advantage: 
if he steals a large sum, he can always find enough people to 
furnish him social companionship who will be so amazed at his 
genius that they will never mention his rascality in his presence. 
If we find it so difficult to visit the same indignation upon 
grand larceny that we do upon petty larceny we must not be 
surprised if, when one nation steals a large amount from an- 
other nation, there are some who regard it as an act of 
patriotism. 

And the commandment against killing does not read that you 
must not kill unless a large number join with you. On the con- 
trary, the Bible plainly declares that “though hand join in 
hand, they shall not be unpunished.” And it does not say that 
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if you do kill you should be gentle about it and use the most 
approved methods. On the contrary, there is no intimation 
anywhere that the moral character of the act can be changed 
by the method employed in putting an end to a human life. 
Xt is just a plain, blunt“ thou shalt not kill,” and yet as we read 
history we are compelled to admit that it has been easier for 
Governments to hang one man for killing one man than to pun- 
ish killing by wholesale. And many poets have felt impelled to 
express themselves much in the language ‘employed by the 
author of Gray's Elegy who speaks of those who “ wade through 
slaughter to a throne and shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 

I have called attention to these commandments for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the fact that if we adopt the doctrine that 
“might makes right” we must be prepared to repudiate all of 
the moral code upon which we rely for the protection of in- 
dividual life and the guaranty of private property. 

The nations that adopt the doctrine that “might makes 
right” are quite sure to act upon the maxim “like cures like,” 
the foundation upon which the law of retaliation is built. The 
logic of the law of retaliation is like this: If your enemy is 
cruel, eure him of his cruelty by being more cruel than he; if 
your enemy is inhuman, instead of attempting to lift him out of 
his inhumanity by the power of a good example, be more in- 
human than he. Nations that enter a war on the theory that 
“might makes right” are soon in a neck and neck race for the 
bottomless pit, each Nation justifying its own cruelty and in- 
humanity by the cruelty and inhumanity of its enemy. 

I have purposely applied this false philosophy to those far 
away before applying it at home, because I have learned by 
experience that it is easier to persuade people to indorse a 
proposition when applied to others than when applied to them- 
selves. But if I may assume that you have followed me and 
that we are now in agreement, I am now prepared to apply this 
false philosophy to a matter with which we are compelled to 
deal whether we desire to de so or not. The issue is upon us 
and can not be avoided. 

There was a time when some believed that war was a moral 
tonic—when some actually thought that unless people were kept 
up to fighting pitch they would degenerate, That seems absurd 
to us, for we know that if war were necessary to man’s moral 
development it would not be left to accident or chance. If 
war were a necessary thing we would plan for it as we plan 
for other things which we consider necessary. We know that 
food is necessary for the body and therefore we provide that 
the body shall receive food at stated intervals, the intervals be- 
ing adjusted to the body’s needs. And so, because we believe 
the mind in need of education we provide for terms of school. 
If we believed war to be necessary we would call in experts and 
ascertain just how long a man could go without killing some 
one and yet maintain a high standard of, civilization, and then 
we would provide for wars at such regular intervals as, in our 
opinion, would insure man’s progress, and the time between 
wars would then be like the time between school terms—a time 
when we could rest and relax and get ready for another war. 
This we would do if we regarded war as necessary. But, how- 
ever war may have been considered by some in the past, the 
world now believes war to be not only unnecessary and undesir- 
able but a calamity. 

If there are any who doubt this I am prepared to furnish 
recently secured testimony. When this war began the Presi- 
dent offered mediation and the rulers of the Nations then in- 
volved immediately answered, and their answers were so much 
alike that one answer might have served for all. What did 
they say? Each ruler said in substance: “I am not guilty; I 
did not desire this war; I am not to blame for this war; some 
one else began it.” They all with one accord denied respon- 
sibility. The world is to be congratulated that we have reached 
a time when no ruler in a civilized land dares to admit that 
he caused this war or even desired it—this is a long step in 
advance. It is not necessary, therefore, to waste any time in 
an effort to prove that war is a curse. That may now be taken 
for granted, and we are at liberty to devote all of our energies 
to the prevention of war. 

But just when it has become possible to unite in an effort 
to prevent war we find a radical difference of opinion as to 
how war can be prevented. A propaganda is being actively 
carried on which has for its object the establishment of the 
doctrine that the only way to preserve peace is to get ready 
for war. The exponents of this theory admit that war is a 
horrible thing and that it should be avoided, but they contend 
that the only way to prevent war is to organize, arm, and 
drill, and then stand, rifle in hand and finger on hair trigger— 
and preserve the peace. I never expected to hear this theory 
advanced after the present war began. At each session of Con- 
gress during the past 15 or 20 years we have heard some ad- 
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vocating this doctrine and insisting on more battieships and 
a larger army, but their interest could generally be traced to 
their business connections—they were anxious to furnish the 

ness themselves and therefore advocates of the theory. 
But when this war broke out I thought that at least one good 
would come out of it, namely, that no one would hereafter 
stand before an intelligent audience and argue that prepared- 
ness would prevent war. If war could be prevented by pre- 
paredness, there would be no war in Europe to-day, for they 
have spent a generation getting ready for this war. They 
had the kindling all ready; all they needed was a match. When 
the war broke out those best prepared went in first and others 
followed as they could prepare, and I believe that if we had 
been as well prepared as some now ask us to be we would be In 
the war to-day shouting for blood as lustily as any of them. 

This is so serious a matter and it js so vitally important that 
we should follow the course best calculated to prevent war that 
I beg you to listen while I present the reasons which lead me to 
believe that the preparedness which they now propose would not 
only not prevent war but would actually provoke war—that with 
the things that necessarily accompany it preparedness would in- 
evitably lead us into the wars against which they ask us to pre- 
pare. In the first place, we can not have a period of prepared- 
ness without submitting ourselves to the leadership of those who 
believe in the doctrine that peace rests upon fear; that we can 
only preserve the peace by making people afraid of us. This is 
the folly of the ages—the very theory that has led Europe into 
this present conflict. And more, if we are to be driven to pre- 
paredness by the scares that are now being worked up, we must - 
follow the leadership, not of those who advocate moderate pre- 
paredness, but of those who insist upon extreme preparedness. 
If we must prepare a little because we are told that one nation 
may attack us, we must prepare more if another group of jin- 
goes warns us against an attack joined in by several nations, 
and we must go to the very limit if a third group pictures an at- 
tack in which the world will combine against us. There is no 
limit to the amount of preparation that we shall need if we are 
to provide against every imaginary danger and every possible 
contingency. 

The real question which we have to decide is, What shall be 
our standard of honor? Shall it be the European stand- 
ard—which is the duelist’s standard—or shall it be a stand- 
ard in keeping with our aspirations and achievements? The 
advocates of extreme preparedness are attempting to fasten 
upon this country the duelist’s standard of honor and we know 
what that standard is because we had it in this country a hun- 
dred years ago. When that standard was supported by public 
sentiment men were compelled to fight duels even when they did 
not believe in the practice; they were branded as cowards if they 
declined. The case of Alexander Hamilton is an illustration in 
point. While I prefer the ideas of Jefferson to the ideas of 
Hamilton, I recognize, as all must, that Hamilton was one of 
the heroic figures of the Revolutionary days. He fought a duel 
and fell, and the last thing he did before he left home for the 
fatal field was to prepare a statement, which he left to posterity, 
saying that he did not believe in the practice, but that he felt it 
necessary to conform to the custom in order to be useful in crises 
which he thought he saw approaching. The duelist standard 
of honor was this: If a man had a wife and she needed him, 
he had no right to think of his wife; if he had children and 
they needed him, he had no right to think of his children; if his 
country needed him, he had no right to think of his country. 
The only thing he could think of was that he must kill somebody 
or be killed by somebody. According to the duelist's standard 
of honor it was more honorable for a man to throw his wife and 
children upon the care of a community than to allow what he 
called an insult to go unchallenged. It required moral courage 
on the part of many to effect the change which has been wrought 
on this subject, but the change has come and we not only have 
a law against dueling in every State in the Union, but we now 
can the man a coward who sends the challenge, not the man who 

eclines it, 


About 50 years ago a prominent statesman of Georgia received 
a challenge from another statesman of that State. Had the 
challenge been received a century ago instead of a half century 
the one who received it would hardly have dared to decline. 
But a change was taking place and the challenge was declined 
in an answer that has become a part of history. The challenged 
party said: “No. I have a family to take care of and a soul 
to save and as you have neither we would not fight on equal 
terms. Therefore I will not fight.” No nation is challenging 
us; no nation is trying to draw us into war with itself. But if 
in a moment of excitement one of the madmen of Europe were 
to challenge us I think we would be justified in answering in the 
spirit of the answer of that Georgia statesman: “No. We have 
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the welfare of a hundred millions of people to guard and price- 
less ideals to preserve, and we will not get down and wallow 
with you in the mire of human blood just to conform to a false 
standard of honor.” 

Do net allow yourselves to be deceived or “misled as to the 
real issue. The question is not whether this Nation would de- 
fend itself if attacked. We have a potential power of defense 
such as no other nation has to-day—such as no other nation 
has ever had, and other nations know it. There is no danger 
that an attack would not be resisted, and we would not depend 
upon the jingoes. They would be too busy making Army con- 
tracts and loaning money at high rates of interest to reach 
the front. If we ever have a war, we will depend, as in the 
past, upon those who work when the country needs workers 
and fight only when the country needs fighters. 

The question, I repeat, is not whether we would be willing 
or able to defend ourselves if attacked. The real question is 
whether we shall adopt the European standard of honor and 
build our hope of safety upon preparations which can not be 
made without substituting for the peaceful spirit of our people 
the spirit of the militarist and the swagger of the bully. The 
spirit that leads nations to put their faith in physical force 
is the spirit that leads people into war. It is the spirit that 
expresses itself in threats and revels in the ultimatum. 

If you would know what the dangers of preparedness will 
be if preparedness becomes a national policy and is adminis- 
tered by those who are leading in this crusade, just imagine 
what the situation would be to-day, with so many opportunities 
to get into trouble, if we had in the White House a jingo with 
the duelist’s standard of honor and anxious for a fight. We 
have reason to be grateful that we have as President a man 
who loves peace and is trying to find a peaceful solution of all 
the problems that confront us. 

I ask you next to remember that it is an expensive thing 
to prepare for wars that ought never to come. It cost us 
$15,000,000 to build the last battleship launched, and that 
was only one-tenth of the amount spent on the Navy that 
year. You might think, from the manner in which the jingoes 
belittle our Army and Navy, that we are at present spending 
nothing on preparedness. But we are, as a matter of fact, 
spending now $250,000,000 annually, getting ready for war. We 
are spending more than one hundred and forty-seven millions 
on the Navy and over one hundred millions on the Army; and 
how much are we spending on agriculture? The Department of 
Agriculture, which looks after the interests of the largest single 
group in this, the largest agricultural country in the world—the 
Department of Agriculture, which plants experimental stations 
throughout our land and sends representatives throughout the 
world to gather information for the farmer's benefit—this 
department receives an appropriation of twenty-three millions 
a year. We are, in other words, spending more than ten times 
as much getting ready for war as we are spending on the 
Department of Agriculture. And yet the jingoes are not sat- 
isfied. They say that we must now turn over a new leaf; that 
we must get ready in earnest. 

There are two organizations in this country which, together 
claiming a monopoly of the patriotism of the Nation, have 
taken upon themselves the task of getting the country ready 
for war. The Security League thinks that we should spend 
three hundred millions a year on the Navy and one hundred 
and fifty millions a year on the Army—two hundred millions 
more than we are now spending, or nearly double the present 
appropriations. The Navy League is older, had more ciphers 
at its disposal and had the advantage of making its bid after 
the other bid had been made. It insists that we ought to 
appropriate five hundred millions for the Navy and have an 
Army of a million men. Its program could not be carried out 
for seven hundred and fifty millions a year—three times the 
present appropriation, or an increase of five hundred millions 
a year. 

To show you what a burden this would cast upon our tax- 
payers let us assume that the appropriations for the Army 
and Navy will be kept at what they are now—about two hun- 
dred and fifty millions a year—and inquire what we could do 
with this proposed increase of five hundred millions a year— 
five billions in 10 years—if we spent it for things beneficial. 
I was in California last summer and learned from a commis- 
sioner of highways of the work they are doing in the build- 
ing of hard roads. They are spending $18,000,000 and their 
plans contemplate two highways running from the Oregon line 
to the Mexican line—one down the Pacific coast and the other 
down the grent central valleys of the State. These two high- 
Ways are to be connected at the county seats; a splendid system. 
The commissioner told me that it had been found by experiment 
that a farmer can haul four times as much with the same team 
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on a hard road as he can haul on a dirt road, and he can haul 
it any day in the year and any hour in the day, and he does not 
have to consult the Weather Bureau when he hitches up his 


team. They are also building hard roads in Oregon. The road 
between Ashland and Medford has already reduced the cost of 
carrying freight between the two points 50 per cent. The rail- 
roads charge 16 cents per 100; the auto trucks haul for 8 cents 
and in addition have eliminated drayage charges at both ends 
of the line. 

They are building hard roads in the State of Washington; 
the road between Seattle and Tacoma is near enough to comple- 
tion to enable anto buses to compete successfully with the steam 
railways and the electric lines. 

I have made a calculation to see how much hard road could 
be built for five billions—the five hundred million increase 
would aggregate that sum in 10 years. From information fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture I find that the aver- 
age cost of a macadam road 16 feet wide and 6 inches thick 
is a little over $6,000 a mile. That there may be no doubt about 
the estimate being sufficient let us arbitrarily raise it to 
$8,833.33} per mile, which will enable us to make the computa- 
tion in round numbers. If we count the distance from ocean 
to ocean at 8,000 miles and the distance from north to south 
at 1,200 miles, we can with $5,000,000,000 build enough macadam 
road, 8 miles for $25,000, to make 100 highways from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, putting them 12 miles apart, and high- 
ways north and south 12 miles apart, so that when the five 
billions were spent the country would be gridironed with 
macadam roads 12 miles apart east and west, north and south, 
and no American citizen would then live more than 6 miles from 
a hard road that would take him anywhere in the United States. 

If the jingoes insist that we are in danger of attack, let us 
propose that we get ready by building roads; it will greatly 
increase our defensive power if we are able to quickly mobilize 
our Army and rapidly transport it to the point threatened. And 
there is an advantage about this kind of preparedness; if, after 
we have prepared ourselves, the war does not come, we shall be 
able to make good use of the preparation in the work of produe- 
tion. If, however, we divert the money from useful channels 
and spend it all on battleships and arms and ammunition, we 
shall have wasted our money if the war does not come; and if 
it does come, the chances are that before it comes changes in 
methods of warfare will very much reduce the value of the 
preparation in which we have invested. 

But as some may be more interested in having the volume of 
loanable money increased than in having good roads, I present 
another calculation. The total capital and surplus of all the 
banks of the United States—national, State, and private—aggre- 
gate a little less than $4,000,000,000; with $5,000,000,000 we 
could duplicate every bank, double the loanable bank capital and 
surplus of the Nation, and have a billion dollars left with which 
to celebrate prosperity. 

The taxpayers of the country will not be willing to bear the 
burdens necessary for the proposed preparation, unless they are 
convinced that some nation is about to attack us. The jingves 
understand this, and they are therefore bearing false witness 
against other nations They tell us to beware of Japan on the 
west, and if that does not frighten us they pick out some nation 
in Europe and accuse it of having designs against us; and if 
that does not frighten us they say: “Beware of the fate of 
Belgium!” How any normal mind can think of Belgium and 
the United States at the same time passes understanding. Bel- 
gium has 7,500,000 of people, while we have 100,000.000. Would 
not an ordinary mind, working smoothly and without excite- . 
ment, be able to see the difference between seven and a half 
and a hundred? And there is a still greater difference. Bel- 
gium is separated from the countries round about by an imag- 
inary boundary line, while we have the Pacific Ocean on one 
side and the Atlantic Ocean on the other. If anyone is unable 
to see the difference between an imaginary line and an ocean, 
let him learn what difficulty the nations have had in moving 
armies across narrow channels, and then he will understand the 
protection of the Atlantic Ocean. 

We can not single out a nation and begin to prepare against 
it without cultivating unfriendliness toward that nation, and we 
can not make hatred a national policy for a generation without 
having our people anxious to fight as soon as they are ready to 
fight. If the nations at war had spent in the cultivation of 
friendship but a small percentage of the amount they have spent 
in stirring up hatred, there would be no war in Europe to-day. 
We should not transplant upon American soil this tree of hatred 
unless we are prepared to eat of the fruits of the tree, for it has 
been bearing its bloody fruit throughout the years. 

The third reason which I ask you to consider is this: The 
preparedness which we are now asked to make is against na- 
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tions which are not preparing to fight us. But suppose we get 
ready to fight them; will they not prepare against us? If they 
can scare us when they are not prepared, will we not scare them 


when we do prepare? And, then, will not their preparation 
compel us to prepare more, and will we not scare them again 
and they us again, and we them again, until bankruptcy over- 
takes us all? This is no new thing. The people who profit by 
furnishing preparedness have been playing the nations of Europe 
against each other for a generation. Every battleship that is 
built in one country is made the excuse for building more bat- 
tleships in other countries. Let me illustrate the plan of the 
battleship builder: Suppose three farmers lived around a little 
lake and a battleship builder wanted to increase his business— 
how would he go at it? He would go to the first farmer and 
say: “ You are helpless. If your two neighbors were to combine 
against you, they could overcome you; your lack of prepared- 
ness is an invitation to them. Let me build you a battleship 
and anchor it here by your land. Then they will see that you 
are prepared, and they will be afraid of you and peace will be 
preserved.” He would then go to the second farmer and say: 
“Do you see that battleship over there? Do you know what 
that is for? That is for you. Are you willing to invite attack 
by being defenseless? Let me build you two battleships, and 
then he will see that you are prepared and will be afraid of you 
and peace will be preserved.” He would then go to the third 
farmer and say: “ Either one of your neighbors is more than a 
match for you alone; together they can annihilate you. Your 
only safety lies in the building of three battleships. Then when 
they see you are ready they will be afraid of you and the peace 
of the lake will be preserved.” By this time he would be able 
to go back to the first man and say: “ Your little battleship is 
out of date. It is a provocation instead of a protection. Unless 
you are willing to build more ships you had better sink that one. 
It shows that you want to fight and everybody knows you can not 
fight. You must have four battleships of the latest pattern in 
order to prevent war by being prepared for it.“ And so on 
und so on. This is what they have been doing in Europe. Is it 
possible that they can entice us into this mad rivalry? 

If we are urged to depart from the traditions of the past and 
to enter upon a new policy, there are two answers which can be 
niade, either of them suflicient. First, if we ever intend to 
change our policy, the change must not be made while this war 
lasts, If we change now, it will be a confession that we have 
been wrong and that Europe has been right, and if we make 
this confession we shall not only be powerless to assist the 
belligerent countries by a good example, but we shall, by imita- 
tion, encourage them in the course which has drawn them into 
this unprecedented conflict. If we are ever to change our policy, 
now of all times is not the time. 

We must consider also our influence on Latin America. If 
we adopt this new policy and turn our energies from the arts of 
peace to preparation for war, will not our neighboring republics 
be urged to follow our example? Can we afford to take the 
responsibility of retarding their progress by encouraging them 
to divert their money from needed improvements to expendi- 
tures which are not only unnecessary, but a menace to the 
friendly relations which now exist between them? There is no 
excuse for the present outburst of war spirit—it is not only with- 
out excuse, but contains infinite possibilities for harm. 

Second, there never has been a time in 50 years when we 
were in less danger than now. No nation has any thought of 
waging war against us and our preparedness is increasing rela- 
tively more ripidly than ever before. If the warring nations 


_ keep on killing each other as they are killing each other now, 


burning up property as they are burning it up now, and mort- 
gaging the future as they are mortgaging it now, they will not 
have left enough able-bodied men, enough money, or enough 
credit to threaten a nation like this. No; there is no excuse for 
the attempt which is now being made to lash the country into a 
fright over possible wars. Let us do what we can to stop the 
war in Europe; humanity, as well as our own security, demands 
it. But if we can not stop the war there—if the dogs of war 
must fight—we should at least keep hydrophobia out of this 
country while the war lasts. 

And now let us consider the way out or the road to permanent 
peace. And before taking up the real way out let us for a mo- 
ment look at some of the ways that do not lead out. Some talk 
of annihilation and argue that the war must go on until one side 
completely effaces the other. Annihilation is a big word and 
the annihilation of a nation a very difficult task. Long before 
they are in sight of annihilation they will be so sick of blood- 
shed that they will stop. There are already signs of sickness 
now. ‘They have been striking in the coal mines on one side 
and in the gun factories on the other. On one side they have 
been protesting against threatened conscription and on the other 


against the doctrine of conquest. No; they will not carry the 
war to the point of annihilation, and if they did it would be a 
crime against civilization. If they do not know each other, we 
know them all, for their children have come among us and have 
helped to make this country what it.is. We know that these 
belligerent nations have reached their present positions through 
struggles that have lasted for centuries and that each one has a 
priceless contribution to make to the future of the world. God 
might have made all the flowers of one color and with a single 
fragrance, but the world would not have been as attractive had 
He done so. And so God might have made all the nations with 
one history and a single language, but I believe that the world is 
better for their rivalries and their competitions; they together 
constitute one resplendent political bouquet. 

Some think that if the war does not go on until annihilation 
takes place it must at least go on until one side is so completely 
triumphant that it can dictate the terms of peace, compel the 
acceptance of those terms, and thereafter maintain the peace of 
Europe by the sword. But when we consider the immense 
masses of men on either side this thought is almost as idle as 
the thought of annihilation, and it will not brighten the future 
if as result of this war one nation or group of nations emerges 
from the conflict master on land or sea. 

If there is one lesson which history teaches more clearly than 
any other it is that nations which aspire to mere physical su- 
premacy have no hope of immortality; the fact that they put 
their faith in force is proof that they have in them the seeds of 
death. The pathway of human progress is lined with the wrecks 
of empires which, when at the zenith of their power, thought 
themselves invincible. 

What the world needs is not a despot to fix the terms upon 
which the rest shall live; its great need is that these nations 
shall be brought together in a spirit of friendship and fellowship 
that they may cooperate in working out the destiny of Europe. 
If this Nation has any influence, that influence must be exerted 
to bring the warring nations together and not to encourage 
them in the false hope that a permanent peace can be built on 
force or fear. 

All of the rulers of the nations at war tell us that they did 
not want the war and did not cause it, but none of them tell us 
how it can be brought to an end. Have not these neutral na- 
tions, all of whom bear burdens though they are not to blame, 
a right to know what it is that, being done, peace may be 
restored? For what are the nations fighting—not in general 
terms but specifically? Is it territory that they want, then how 
much and where is it located? Is it blood that they demand, 
then how much more blood must be shed to avenge the blood 
niready shed? If they will not answer the neutral nations, 
will they not make answer to their own people? The day will 
come when this accumulated sorrow will overflow, when this 
pent-up anguish will find a voice, and then, if not before, the 
rulers must answer that stern question which shakes thrones 
and fixes the farthermost limits of arbitrary power: Why do 
we die?” 

Europe has had machinery for war, but not for peace. The 
nations of Europe could go to war in a minute, but they were 
not sufliciently supplied with machinery for the adjustment of 
difficulties that defied diplomatic settlement. And we can not be 
harsh in our criticism because, until recently, this Nation was 
almost as poorly supplied as the European nations with the 
machinery for the preservation of peace. Until within three 
years our best treaties were those known as the “arbitration 
treaties,” and they had two serious defects. First, they only 
ran five years and then died. And when one of these trenties 
died it had to be renewed by the same formalities required for 
its negotiation. It had to be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, 
which meant that though the President might desire to continue 
it and though a majority of the Senate might desire to continue 
it, the extension of its life could be prevented if a minority of 
the Senate, more than one-third, objected. But a still more 
serious defect was found in the fact that these treaties did not 
cover all questions—they excepted questions of honor, questions 
of independence, vital interests, and interests of third parties, 
the very questions out of which wars are apt to grow. When a 
man is angry every question is a question of honor, every inter- 
est a vital interest. Man angry is a very different animal from 
man calm; when a man is angry, he swaggers about and talks 
about what he can do, and he generally overestimates it. When 
he is calm, he thinks about what he ought to do and listens to the 
voice of conscience. 

We now haye 80 treaties with nations representing three- 
fourths of the world, and these treaties cure the defects of which 
I have spoken. In the first place, instead of dying at the end 
of five years they never die. They run ou and on and on until 
12 months after one side or the other has asked that they be 
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discontinued. I believe that neither side will ever ask that these 
treaties be discontinued. I have such faith in these treaties 
that I believe that a thousand years from now the name of 
Woodrow Wilson and my name will be linked together in the 
capitals of the world and that these treaties will preserve the 
peace of our Nation by furnishing machinery by which peace can 
be preserved with honor. 

But, what is more important than length of life, these treaties 
contain no exceptions; they cover all disputes of every kind 
and character. Each one of these 80 treaties provides that 
every dispute that défies diplomatic settlement, if not by some 
other treaty submitted for final settlement, must be submitted 
to an international commission for investigation and report. 
Each one of these 30 treaties also provides that the period of 
investigation may last a year, and each one of these treaties 
further provides that during the period of investigation neither 
side shall declare war or begin hostilities. Here are three pro- 
visions, new to treaty making, which reduce war between us and 
the contracting parties to a remote possibility. 

We do not contend that war is made impossible; I only wish 
it were possible to make war impossible. But in order to secure 
the investigation of all questions it was necessary to reserve to 
each nation the right of independent action at the conclusion 
of the investigation. If anyone believes that war may some- 
times be necessary, let him find consolation in the fact that 
every one of these treaties specifically reserves the right of our 
Nation to go to war. If any desire war, all they have to do is 
to stir the people up to fever heat and keep them there for a 
year; then if no ether way out is found the Nation is at liberty 
to fight its way out. And I so much believe in the right of 
the people to have what they want that I admit the right of 
people to go to war if they really want it; but I feel as a North 
Carolina Congressman expressed himself, that if we are to have 
war it would be better for the people to vote it upon themselves 
than to have others vote it on them. If there is any question 
upon which there should be a referendum vote, it is the question 
of peace or war, which may mean life or death to so many 
people; and if we have a referendum vote on war, it will only 
be fair that the women shall vote as well as the men, for women 
bear the larger portion of the burden in time of war. I believe 
that the women should vote on all questions; but if they vote 
on only one, it ought to be at an election which decides the issue 
between peace and war. 

And I agree with the North Carotina Congressman in another 
matter. He suggests that it would insure deliberation on the 
part of the voters if the vote was faken with the understanding 
that those who voted for war would enlist first, and that those 
who voted against war would constitute a great reserve army, 
which would not be calle: into service until after all those who 
voted for war had had a chance to show what they could do. I 
like the idea, and I venture to add another suggestion. I am 
a journalist, among other things; whenever anyone asks me 
what I am, my answer is, a journalist. I am proud of the pro- 
fession, though not of all the members of it. If we have war, 
I shall insist in the name of the journalists of the country that 
the first battle line shall be made up of jingo editors, that they 
may have the glory of dying before anyone else is hurt. 

These 30 treaties wil, in my judgment, go far toward pre- 
serving peace, and I believe that the principle ought to be ap- 
plied to all nations. If the plan is good enough to offer to all 
nations—and the offer has never been withdrawn; if the plan 
is good enough to be entered inte with nations representing 
1,300,000,000 people; if the plan is good enough to be indorsed 
in principle by Germany, Austria, and Belgium—countries with 
which treaties of this kind have not yet been negotiated—it is 
good enough to be used with any country before we go to war 
with that country. 

But I will go a step further; even if we use the treaty plan, 
and it fails to secure a settlement, or if we fail to use it and 
reach a point where we must decide, either to go into this war 
or to postpone final settlement of the dispute until this war is 
over; if we must choose between these two alternatives, I be- 
lieve it would be the part of wisdom to postpone final settlement 
until the war is over. First, because postponement would make 
war unnecessary, and that would be a sufficient reason for post- 
poning it. We would have no difficulty in settling any dispute 
which we now have or which may arise during the war, but 
for the fear of the effect of the settlement upon the war itself. 

But even if a postponement did not prevent war it would be 
better to have our war after this war is.over than during this 
war, because it would then be our own war with the country 
with which we had our dispute, and we could not only go into 
the war at pleasure, but come out at will. But this war is not 
our war—it is everybody’s war—and if we go into it, we can not 
come out without consulting others, and others would determine 


also what we would fight for while we were n—and God forbid 
that we shall ever tie ourselves to the quarrels, rivalries, and 
ambitions of the nations of Europe. 

And now bear with me for a moment while I present three 
reasons why it is imperatively necessary that we shall not enter 
this war. I shall not present these reasons in the order of their 
importance, rather in inverse order: First, no one can tell what 
it would cost us in dollars to enter this war. It is not like any 
other war, and therefore estimates based upon the past would 
be of little value. Let those who glibly talk of war give us a 
guess as to what it would cost to take part in this war, and then 
give a guaranty that their guess is high enough. Many predic- 
tions have been made in regard to this war, but so far none have 
been verified. Would it cost one billion? One of the jingo 
papers insisted a few weeks ago that Congress should be called 
together immediately to vote a credit of $1,000,000,000 in antici- 
pation of a possibie war. It would be more likely to cost us five 
billions or ten, but even if it cost ten billions that would not be 
the greatest objection to war. There are two other objections 
that are more important. 

The second objection is based upon the possible loss of life. 
How many men would it cost us to take part in this war? A 
hundred thousand? They have already killed over 2,000,000; 
100,000 would hardly be enough for our quota in such a war. 
If we go into this war we ean not go in in a stingy way or as a 
miserly nation. If it is manly to go in, it will be manly to play 
a man’s part and be prodigal in blood and money. ; 

The danger of war with Germany now seems to be passed 
and the country is relieved to have the American position in the 
Submarine controversy accepted. But while there was a possi- 
bility of war—while the question was acute—some of our Ameri- 
can papers were insisting that we ought to go to war with Ger- 
many at any cost. I do not believe that our people would be 
willing to send 100,000 brave Americans to death because a little 
more than a hundred took ships that they ought not to have 
taken into danger zones about which they fully understood. It 
is not that our people did not have a right to take those ships. 
Under international law they did have a right to sail on those 
ships, but great international questions can not be settled on 
naked legal rights. There are duties as well as rights. Let 
me illustrate. Every young man, when he becomes of age, has 
a legal right to leave his home and make a career for himself. 
He is not compelled to consider either the wishes or the needs 
of his parents. But, fortunately, most of our young men put 
their duty to their parents above their legal rights, and inquire 
about the welfare of the old folks before they leave home. 

And so every American eitizen has duties as well as rights. 
Do you say that it is the duty of this Government to take its 
Army and follow an American citizen around the world and 
protect his rights? That is only one side of the proposition. 
The obligations of citizenship are reciprocal. It is the duty 
of the citizen to consider his country’s safety and the welfare 
of his fellow men. In time of war the Government can take 
the son from his widowed mother and compel him to give his 
life to help his country out of war. If, in time of war, the 
Government can compel its citizens to die in order to bring the 
war to an end, the Government can in time of peace say to its 
citizens that they shall not, by taking unnecessary risks, drag 
their country into war and compel this sacrifice of their country- 
In time of riot a mayor has authority to keep the people of his 
town off of the streets until order is restored. Has not the 
Government of a nation like ours as much authority as the 
mayor of a city? When the world is in riot our Government has, 
I believe, a right to say to its citizens: You shall not embarrass 
the Government in dealing with this question. You shall not 
add to your Nation's perils. You must keep out of the danger 
zone until your Government restores order and compels respect 
for the rights of American citizens.” But suppose it cost us not 
100,000 men but a half million or a million. That is not the 
greatest objection to the war. 

Great as is the first objection, based on the possible cost in 
money, and greater still as is the second objection; based upon 
the possible cost in blood, there is a still greater objection, viz, 
that we can not become a belligerent and at the same time 
remain neutral. 

We stand at the head of the neutral nations; the world looks 
to us to act as mediator when the time for mediation comes. 
If, for any reason, no matter what that reason may be, we 
enter this war, we must step down from our high position and 
turn over to some other nation an opportunity such as never 
came to any nation before and may never come again. 

Then, too, we are the next of kin to all the nations now at 
war; they are blood of our blood and bone of our bone. Not a 
soldier boy falls on any battle field over vonder but the wail of 
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sorrow in his home finds an echo at some American fireside, 
and these nations have a right to expect that we will remain 
the friend of all, and be in position to play the part of a friend 
when a friend can aid. 

Some nation must lift the 775 out of the black night of war 


into the light of that day when an enduring peace can be built 
on love and brotherhood, and ¥ crave that honor for this Nation. 
More glorious than any page of history that has yet been written 
will be the page that records our claim to the promise made to 
the peacemakers. 

This is the day for which the ages have been waiting. For 
1,900 years the gospel of the Prince of Peace has been making 
its majestic march around the world, and during these cen- 
turies the philosophy of the Sermon on the Mount has be- 
come more and more the rule of daily life. It only remains to 
lift that code of morals from the level of the individual and make 
it real in the law of nations, and ours is the Nation best prepared 
to set the example. We are less hampered by precedent than other 
nations, and therefore more free to act. I appreciate the value of 
precedent—what higher tribute can I pay it than to say that it 
is as universal as the law of gravitation and as necessary to 
stability? And yet the law of gravitation controls only inani- 
mate nature—everything that lives is in constant combat with 
the law of gravitation. The tiniest insect that creeps upon the 
ground wins a victory over it every time it moves; even the 
slender blade of grass sings a song of triumph over this universal 
law as it lifts itself up toward the sun. So every step in human 
progress breaks the law of precedent. Precedent lives in the 
past—it relies on memory; because a thing never was, precedent 
declares that it can never be.~ Progress walks by faith and dares 
to try the things that ought to be. 

This, too, is the leading Christian Nation. We give more 
money every year to carry the gospel to those who live under 
other flags than any other nation now living or that has lived. 
The two reasons combine to fix the eyes of the world upon us 
as the one Nation which is at liberty to lead the way from the 
blood-stained methods of the past out into the larger and better 
day. 

We must not disappoint the hopes which our ideals and 
achievements have excited. If I know the heart of the American 
people, they are not willing that this supreme opportunity shall 
pass by unimproved. No; the metropolitan press is not the 
voice of the Nation; you can no more measure the sentiment of 
the peace-loving masses by the froth of the jingo press than you 
can measure the ocean’s silent depths by the foam upon its 
waves. 


Waterways and Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an unusually 
large number of delegates from the Atlantic coastal States 
attended a convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
elation, at Savannah, Ga., November 9-12 last. The speakers 
were representative men and women, interested in the opening 
up of the intracoastal chain of waterways from New England 
to Florida, as recommended by the United States Army engi- 
neers and in part undertaken by Congress. The agitation of 
“ preparedness ” in the United States added to the interest of 
the convention, the primary object of which was to encourage 
and promote the extension and improvement of our inland 
waterways, in order that the Atlantic seaboard, with its vast 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural enterprises, might have 
the advantage of water transportation in conjunction with the 
limited railroad and coastwise steamship facilities now afforded. 

The coastal States represent more than one-third the entire 
population of the country and more than one-half of the manu- 
factured product of all the States. They do business on less 
than one-quarter of the railroad mileage of the country, in con- 
junction with such antiquated canals as have been permitted 
to exist, without substantial improvement, for more than three- 
quarters of a century. The convention was addressed, amongst 
others, by the Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, who heartily approved the work of the 
association and who emphasized the value of improved rivers 
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and harbors for commercial reasons. What the Secretary of 
Commerce had to say will be printed in the proceedings of the 
association, which in due course, I trust, will be carefully read 
and considered by Members of Congress. Sullice it at this time, 
however, to observe that what the War Department recom- 
mended in the way of improvement along the intracoastal chain 
was indorsed by the Secretary of Commerce as of great impor- 
tance to the business welfare of the Nation. He declared it 
to be directly in line with the great work intrusted to the de- 
partment over which he presides. 
NAVAL VALUE OF PROJECT. 


Because of the peculiar significance of inland waterways to 
the problems of the Navy it had been expected that Secretary 
Daniels, of the Navy Department, would also address the con- 
vention. A personal misfortune detained the Secretary, al- 
though he met many of the northern delegates and addressed 
them as they passed through his home town of Raleigh, N. C. 
The Secretary was impressed with the work of the association, 
and at a previous convention held along the upper Hudson, from 
New York City to Troy and Albany, in 1914, witnessed a prac- 
tical demonstration of the inefficiency of some of our coastal 
waterways, when one of the smallest of our torpedo boats was 
unable, because of insufficient depth of channel, to reach the 
entrance to the New York State Barge Canal and the Great 
Lakes. In a letter to the Savannah convention, however, the 
Secretary of the Navy so clearly stated not only his own views, 
but those of the best known of our naval experts, as to the value 
of the inside passage connecting the rivers and lakes and sounds 
along the Atlantic coast, that it is “deemed advisable to here 
present it to the attention of Members of Congress. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Atlantic coastal project uniting 1,800 miles of 
coast inland by the removal of only approximately 131 miles of 
shoals and barriers has been better or more succinctly stated by 
any of the original advocates of the enterprise. 

What Secretary Daniels has said in his letter is respectfully 
commended to the Congress of the United States, and particu- 
larly to those Members who have not thus far understood the 
desirability of providing an inside passageway to save life and 
property now forced to round the shoals and capes in the open 
sea. 

SECRETARY DANIELS’S LETTER. 


The letter of Secretary Daniels is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, November 10, 1915. 


My Dear Mr. Moore: It is a matter of profound regret that 
J am not able to give myself the pleasure which I had antici- 
pated of being present with you on the occasion of the meeting 
of your association in Savannah, but the destruction by fire of 
the Raleigh News and Observer plant in Raleigh has compelled 
me, much against my desire, to alter my plans. I am glad, 
however, that I had the opportunity of meeting with the leaders 
of this great enterprise in Raleigh as they passed through on 
their way to the convention. 

The Atlantic inland deeper waterway is to our country what 
the Panama Canal is to the world. We have put $400,000,000 
into that vast enterprise, which is the realization of an age- 
long dream. It was evidently in the mind of Columbus that 
nature must have supplied a water connection between oceans 
in the vicinity of the Panama Canal, for he cruised up and 
down the coast there looking for such an outlet from the Atlantic 
to the waters beyond. Pizarro, Cortez, and Balboa and the 
leaders of the Conquistadores foresaw that a canal must some 
day be built across the Isthmus. Sir William Patterson, the 
founder of the Bank of England, planted a colony there with 
the idea of eventually digging a canal; the great explorer Hum- 
boldt surveyed the route, and the great poet Goethe, with re- 
markable prescience, declared that destiny had it in store for 
the young Republic of the New World to build the canal; and 
De Lesseps, the engineering genius of France, failed not because 
he was not a great engineer, but because Gorgas had not then 
been born, who should eventually prepare the way by making it 
safe in the matter of health for Goethals to mobilize his army 
of workmen. 

OUR POSSIBILITIES ; GERMANY’S REALITIES. 


We have been doing great things in America, and I am one 
of those who believe that our country is on so firm and sound a 
bottom that not even the disasters of war, which have tempo- 
rarily deranged some of our affairs, can long delay our inevi- 
table success. Now that the Pacific and the Atlantic have been 
happily married, our country is left free to turn its engineer- 
ing genius and financial resources into other enterprises of 
like magnitude and like character. The vision of Moore and 
Small and the other men who have thrown their energy into 
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this great project is surely to have a large realization in the 
future, and I expect to live to see the day when ships loaded in 
Albany shall carry their freight through to Buffalo and over 
the Lakes and down the Mississippi and through the Panama 
Canal to San Francisco, Germany has one of the greatest 
eanal systems in the world. Her rivers are navigable by nature 
for fully 6,000 miles; but they have been further canalized a 
distance of nearly 1,400 miles, and, in addition, their radius 
lias been extended by a system of canals some 1,500 miles in 
all, which have joined the rivers into a continuous water- 
course. For instance, the Ludwigs Canal in Bavaria unites 
the Danube with the Main and makes a continuous waterway 
from the Black Sea to the North Sea. The Bromberg Canal 
joins the Vistula to the Oder. A canal joins the Oder to the 
Elbe, and the Plauen Canal the Elbe to the Havel. The Eider 
Canal connects the Eider with the Kiel, and the Kiel, or Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Canal, with locks greater than those of the Panama 
Canal, joins the Baltic with the North Sea. In Alsace and Lor- 
raine are the Rhine-Rhone and the Rhine-Marne Canals, which 
have proven of inestimable value to Germany in the transport 
of supplies. Berlin itself, by way of the Spree and its canals, 
is connected directly with Hamburg. In fact, these canals 
have great military as well as commercial value, and have 
played a great part in the war now going on in Europe. 

When one looks at the coast line from Boston to New Or- 
leans and notes this long inside-of-the-coast waterway, needing 
only to be properly dredged, widened, and connected up by 
proper canal links in the chain, it seems as if Providence had 
enriched us with a most remarkable natural defense, provided 
we make use of what nature has thus endowed us with. It seems 
as if Providence had lifted up a sand barrier between the hinter- 
land and the sea and bade us go in and make it deep enough to 
carry our commercial and naval flotillas. Since it has been put 
within our reach, would it not be national suicide for us to fail 
to follow the lead? 

“AN INCALCULABLE ASSET" TO THE NATION. 


There are no ships in the Navy so delicate as our submarines 
and destroyers, and when we send them on long cruises it costs 
thousands of dollars to repair them after they have had to go 
on the high seas. If we had this canal these ships of light draft 
could go from one end of the Atlantic coast to the other, and 
the saving of the navy-yard cost to-day in repairs would pay the 
interest on the investment; and this in times of peace, when we 
have not many of these craft, when we have not so many as 
we must have if we learn the lesson of the last month in Europe. 
For years the discussion among experts in naval affairs has 
been over the question as to whether most of the money should 
go into dreadnaughts or into destroyers and submarines, and 
our country has put the money chiefly into dreadnaughts, be- 
lieving that they make the best defense. We are learning from 
the war in Europe something about naval affairs. So far there 
has been little learned on land and there have been no great 
engagements on sea, but there have been some engagements 
which would seem to indicate that the submarine, though it has 
not superseded the dreadnaught in im} tance, has proved to be 
a wonderful weapon of sea fighting, aud in our five-year pro- 
gram this year we are recommending to Congress that it build 
100 of them during the next five years—15 fleet submarines and 
85 coast-defense submarines. These, with the 73 we have now, 
will give us 173 in 1922. Now, this intracoastal canal is of vital 
importance to our submarines, for, as I have said, they are as 
delicately built as a clock and stand in great need of repair 
after a long voyage, as a result of being rolled about in heavy 
seas. You will recall that during the early part of the war an 
English submarine was seen off the island of Helgoland. A 
German ship, seeing this ship in distress and another English 
ship apparently going to its aid, rushed out and followed, until 
other English ships came to destroy the German ship. Again 
we saw a German submarine destroy three large English cruisers 
without warning. Time and again the submarine has been 
effectively used, so that we are learning that it is to this small 
eraft, that can deliver its blow unseen, that we must look for 
material aid in naval warfare. Now, if we should be engaged 
in war—which God forbid—if we should be engaged in war, 
what a blessing, what an incalculable asset, it would be for the 
Navy if we had this inland waterway. I need but illustrate 
what the Kiel Canal is worth to Germany for you to see the 
incaleulable importance of this canal to the Navy. The English 
Navy is larger than the German Navy, and the German Navy 
there is protected by this Kiel Canal. Its officers, its men, 
quietly go about their daily duties on their ships, while on every 
English ship in the channel the officers and men must constantly 
be on the alert, hardly having time to sleep. 
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If we should be so unfortunate as to be attacked, it would be 
of vital importance to us to be able to send through every pos- 
sible channel these death-dealing submarines into the ocean and 
prevent a foreign navy landing on our coast; so that when you 
are advocating this inland waterway, when you have the vision 
to see its importance to commerce—and I put that as the reason 
why the money should be forthcoming to construct this canal— 
still you see that in any emergency it would be vitally impor- 
tant to the national life that our ships, when the occasion called, 
should be in harbor, protected, ready when the occasion called 
to save our cities and our people. 

VALUE OF WATERWAYS IN TIME OF PEACE. 


Even in times of peace the canal is a very important factor 
to the Navy, and lends itself to preparation for national security. 
Large quantities of heavy materials are constantly required 
by the Government for its navy yards, such as guns, armor, fuel, 
ammunition, machinery, structural steel, cement, and the like, 
and on these the transportation charges by the waterway would 
be more than cut in half. This cheaper transportation would 
stimulate our commercial establishments to larger and keener 
competition in the supply of war materials. There would be a 
further value in that the waterways enable our smaller craft 
to escape the dangers of storms at sea by plying from one port 
to another. : 

Aside from the commercial value of cheap transportation and 
safety from storms and deep-sea navigation, there are the fol- 
lowing military and naval advantages in case of war: It will 
enable us with a more limited number. of mine-laying ships, mine 
Sweepers, submarines, and the torpedo boats to transfer these 
mobile harbor and coast-defense weapons from one point to 
another on our coast, thus multiplying their efficiency, increas- 
ing the radius of action, and lessening the danger of their being 
intercepted by an enemy until an attack is launched. It would 
increase our coast defenses by transporting heavy mortars and 
traction engines on canal boats and barges to points up and 
down the coast when an enemy may attempt to make a landing 
or seize a base. The Germans use their canals and rivers to 
thus transport heavy artillery. 

I wish to express my thanks to the gentlemen who have 
organized this association for the work they have done. No 
enterprise—particularly an enterprise that calls for the united 
action of the people—ever comes to realization until it has been 
dreamed about, talked about, and presented on its merits to 
legislatures and to the people year in and year out. Line upon 
line, precept upon precept,” and finally the public will get the 
full vision of the need and act. This plan means so much to 
all New England, to the East, to the Middle States, and to the 
South that I have no doubt that this work will go on until we 
convince all of Congress and the country of its importance. 

With best wishes for a successful session, believe me, 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 

President Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, Savannah, Ga. 
RESOLUIIONS OF THE SAVANNAH CONVENTION, 

Mr. Speaker, under further leave to extend, as granted by the 
House, I submit herewith the resolutions adopted by the Savan- 
nah convention, which epitomize the beneficent and timely public 
work which is sponsored by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, HELD AT SAVANNAH, GA., 
NOVEMBER 9 To 12, 1915. 

We, the delegates and members of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, in eighth annual convention assembled in the 
city of Savannah, Ga., and representing every Atlantic senboard 
State from Maine to Florida, hereby reaffirm our assertion of 
the great value and importance of a continyous inside water 
route along the Atlantic seaboard. which shall connect the exist- 
ing bays and sounds and link together the ports and navigable 
rivers into one great transportation system. Our statement of 
the economie soundness of this project, formulated at the or- 
ganizing conference in 1907 and again at each succeeding con- 
vention, has been abundantly justified and confirmed by the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army, which has jurisdic- 
tion over such improvements. Such portions of the system as 
have been completed are preducing a large and increasing traffic. 
The high strategic value of the intracoastal waterway to the 
national defense in the event of war, which has been clearly 
stated at the preceding conventions of this association, has now 
been recognized by both our Army and Navy, and must be gen- 
erally admitted by the American people as the present unhappy 
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state of war abroad compels them to ponder more seriously their 
own position in the world's affairs. 7 

We therefore confidently reassert that the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway system, as advocated by this association and 
recommended by the Army Engineers, is a project which is 
economically sound, commercially necessary, and strategically 
invaluable; and we earnestly urge upon the Congress of the 
United States at its next session the definite adoption of the 
project and the appropriation of sufficient funds to enable the 
engineers to proceed rapidly with the work of construction. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the immediate acqui- 
sition, by purchase or condemnation, of the existing Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, and the improvement thereof to a sea-level 
waterway, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the immediate adop- 
tion of the project for a modern waterway across the State of 
New Jersey, connecting the Delaware River with Raritan Bay, 
and the enactment of such provisions as will insure the early 
acquisition of the right of way from the State, as recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers and pledged by the State statute. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the early completion of 
the waterway between Norfolk, Va., and Beaufort Inlet, N. C., 
as recommended by the Chief of Engineers and heretofore 
adopted by Congress and contemplated in the acquisition. al- 
ready made by Congress of the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal. 

Resolved, That we favor the adoption. of the project for a 
waterway connecting Beaufort, N. C., with the Cape Fear River, 
N. C., as recommended by the Chief of Engineers, This con- 
stitutes the link immediately south of that between Norfolk, 
Va., and Beaufort, N. C., which has already been adopted by 
Congress, and there are strong reasons why the construction of 
this link should receive early and favorable consideration, 

Resolved, That we also favor the adoption of a project for a 
waterway connecting the Cape Fear River, N. C., with Winyah 
Bay, S. C., as recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

Resolved, That we request of Congress the early completion 
of the waterways between Winyah Bay, S. C., and the St. 
Johns River, Fla., as recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
and already in part constructed, 

Resolved, That the unusual commercial importance of the 
East River, the Harlem. River, and the Harlem or Bronx Kills, 
and their continued improvement to meet the insistent demands 
of the commerce of the metropolis differentiate these in large 
degree from all other projects, and this association reaffirms 
its action at its last meeting and urges the further improve- 
ment of the regions traversed by the Old Cumberland Road was 
Bronx Kills, in accordance with the favorable report heretofore 
submitted by the Chief of Engineers. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief that the approaching 
completion of the New York Barge Canal will make of the 
upper Hudson a freight-transfer point of very great commercial 
importance, and that we, therefore, favor the fullest Federal 
improvement of the Hudson River as far as Troy Dam as may 
be required for the facilitation of the commerce by barge, 
coastwise, and ocean tonnage that will there be brought in 
close connection. 

Resolved, That we favor the early improvement of the nar- 
rows of Lake Champlain, as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, in order to provide adequate connection through the 
New York Barge Canal with Lake Champlain and Canada. 

Resolved, That we favor the extension of the intracoastal 
waterway from St. Johns River, in the State of Florida, and 
express the hope that such extension along some approved 
route may receive the favorable consideration of the engineers. 

Resolved, That we favor congressional enactment authorizing 
a further examination and survey for the extension of the 
intracoastal waterway in the New England States, 

SAVANNAH RIVER. 

This .association has read with interest in the loeal press 
regarding the formation of an organization seeking the improve- 
ment of the Savannah River between the cities of Savannah and 
Augusta, 

Resolved, That we commend this action as an example to the 
citizens of other seaboard States, to the end that all our rivers 
may be adequately improved, that lines of barges and freight 
steamers be established thereon, and each river shall become 
a feeder to the trunk-line waterway, and thereby contribute 
to the freer distribution of our preduets and the common pros- 
perity of the country. 

ANNUAL RIVER AND ITARBOR BILLS. 

Resolved, That the growth of the commerce of the country 
and increasing necessity for additional facilities of transporta- 
tion demand that Congress shall enact annual river and harbor 
appropriation bills providing adequate appropriations for the 


completion and maintenance of projects already adopted and 
for such new projects as by their merit and importance demand 
favorable consideration and adoption. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this association Congress 
should resume the enactment of annual river and harbor appro- 
priations carrying the necessary funds for existing projects and 
the adoption of such new projects from time to time as are re- 
quired to facilitate the transportation and distribution of the 
products of the country. 


STATISTICS OF WATER-BORNE COMMERCE. 


Resolved, That in order to determine the relative importance 
of harbors and interior waterways and their interrelation with 
the waterway system of the country it is necessary that data 
be officiully collected and published regarding our water-borne 
commerce, both coastwise and foreign. There is at present no 
satisfactory method for ascertaining this information; and, 
with the exception of a portion of our foreign commerce, all 
data regarding our water-borne commerce in the coastwise trade 
is secured only from voluntary sources and is Incomplete and 
unreliable. 

Resolved, That this association earnestly urge upon Congress 
the necessity for legislation providing for the official compilation 
of all of our water-borne commerce, properly divided as to 
classes and as to the harbors and interior waterways upon 
which the same may be carried. : 

PILOT CHARGES ON BARGES IN TOW. 


This. association is committed not only to the construction of 
the intracoastal waterway, but to the promotion of constwise 
trade between different ports and rivers. It is. conceded that 
much of this traffie will be carried in barges towed by tugs. 
Until every link of the proposed waterway shall be completed 
such fleets of barges under tow will use the inside route in part 
and the ocean in part, particularly between northern and south- 


ern ports. Under section 4444. Revised Statutes of the United 


States, such tugs or steam vessels having barges in tow are 
exempt from pilot charges imposed by any State in cases where 
the pilot of such steam vessel has a license under the laws of 
the United States. We favor the ennctment by Congress of 
legislation exempting barges from all pilot charges imposed 
under the authority of any State. 


The Utilization of Our Western Rivers for Navigation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 


OF MISSISSIPPT, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Spenker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
elude a very interesting address, which gives Col. Townsend’s 
ideas as to why the commerce on the rivers has declined and 
what steps it would be advisable to take in order to encourage 
a revival of that commerce. 

The address is as follows: 

TUK UTILIZATION OF OUR WESTEN RIVERS FOR NAVIGATION. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, it was said of old, “ Unto every- 
one that hath, shall be given and he shall have abundance, but 
Bit him that hath not shall be taken away, even that which 

e hath.” 0 

The opening of the Panama Canal brings home with startling 
directness to the people of the Mississippi Valley the parable of 
the talents. The Lord of the servants cometh and recometh 
with them: To the one whom he gave five talents—those who 
have developed their water-transportation facilities as in the 
vicinity of New York and on the Great Lakes—he says, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things.” 
But unto him who was afraid, and hid his talent in the earth, 
he says, Take, therefore, the talent from him and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents, and cast him into outer dark- 
ness.“ Nor does it avail to bemoan because of insufficient ap- 
propriations, nor charge the railroads with reaping where they 


-have not sown and gathering when they have not strewed. 


In the Mississippi Valley there is wailing and gnashing of 
teeth on necount of opportunities neglected, The manufacturer 
of the Middle West can no longer compete with his eastern 
rival, not only in foreign trade but also that of the Pacific coast. 
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But I have been invited to attend this meeting, not for 
lamentations but to suggest a cure for existing evils. The wise 
physician, however, before prescribing his remedies makes a 
careful diagnosis of the disease, and I therefore propose briefly 
to invite attention to the extent of the decline of commerce on 
our western rivers, and the causes thereof, before indicating the 
measures necessary to produce a revival. 

St. Louis for the past 50 years has been the principal origin 
or terminus of the traffic on our western rivers, and its rec- 
ords summarize their tendencies. Its river commerce attained 
its maximum of 2,120,000 tons in 1880 and has since steadily 
declined to 153,000 tons in 1914. In contrast, it may be stated 
that the commerce at Sault Ste. Marie, the outlet to Lake 
Superior, in 1880 was 1,300,000 tons, and attained a maximum 
of 79,000,000 tons in 1913. The commerce of New York Harbor 
exceeds 125,000,000 tons. i 

But not only has the amount of freight carried steadily 
diminished on the rivers, but the class of boat transporting it 
has radically changed. As an example, in 1900 the average- 
sized boat navigating the Arkansas River was one of 193 reg- 
istered tons; in 1913 it was but 46 tons; and while formerly 
large amounts of through freight were transported by river, at 
the present time the boat is generally used to carry the prod- 
ucts of a river farm to the nearest railway station for further 
transportation by rail, the principal exceptions being coal trans- 
ported on the Ohio Rivyer and the limited amount of freight 
carried by the barge line between Kansas City and St. Louis. 
On the Great Lakes the railroads are collecting freight for the 
boats; on our western rivers the packet is collecting freight for 
railroads. Such trafic has no influence on through rail freight 
rates and can be economically conducted with motor boats and 
light-draft barges, which are rapidly driving the packet from the 
rivers when used for such purposes. 

What are the causes which have led to such a pitiful showing 

on our western rivers while the rivers of Europe have exhibited 

a remarkable commercial development as well as the Great 
Lakes and our Atlantic coast line? The usual answer that it 
is due to railroads will but partially account for the decline. 
Railways parallel the rivers of Europe; they are more numer- 
ous and more efficient in the regions of the Great Lakes than 
in our western territory, and every water terminal near New 
York has efficient rail connection with that city. 

The railway per se does not afford as economical a method of 
moving freight as a waterway. The friction to be overcome in 
moving a mass on a track is greater than that through water, 
as shown by the weight a team of horses can haul in a car on 
a tramway and in a canal boat. Steam can be utilized more 
effectively in the compound condensing engine of the boat than in 
the simple engine of the locomotive. In fact, on the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard freight is transported by water 
at rates with which it is impossible for the railroad to compete. 
The same is also true of the only through freight the Mississippi 
River has been able to retain; that is, coal transported from 
Pittsburgh to Mississippi River towns, 

Nor is it an answer to the question to charge unfair competi- 
tion by railroad magnates in granting rebates, carrying freight 
at less than cost price until the boat line has been bankrupted, 
making contracts at uniform rates to their patrons during the 
entire year, and charging excessive rates to those who utilize 
the boat during periods of navigation. Whatever may have oc- 
curred in early days, such methods have practically ceased since 
the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission; but 
the decline jn river commerce has been more rapid, since the 
railroads have been compelled by law to give the shipper equal 
rates, than when there was no restraint on the practices of 
which they are accused. 

Nor can the decline of commerce be, attributed solely to the 
shallowness of our rivers, nor the failure of Congress to make 
adequate appropriations for them. For the past 10 years there 
has been maintained in the Mississippi River at all stages a 
channel of 9 feet from Cairo to New Orleans, and one uf 8 feet 
from Cairo to St. Louis—a channel which far exceeds in naviga- 
bility that of the far-famed Rhine with its 50,000,000 tons of 
freight annually. Yet it has produced no visible effect on the 
decline of commerce. 

From the mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul there has been 
practically maintained for a number of years a channel of 43 
feet. But if, in 1913, from the statistics of this section of the 
river as published are excluded such items as sand and grayel 
removed from the river, material employed in constructing 
revetments and works of contraction, and automobiles and 
horses and wagons ferried across the stream, which are not 
included in the statistics of the lower river, the upper Missis- 
sippi makes a poorer commercial showing than the section below 
St. Louis. Moreover, the depths maintained exceed those which 


exist on the Elbe, Wesser, and Oder Rivers in Germany above 
tidal flow and nearly equal those on the Vistula and Memel. 
In 1905 the Elbe transported 8,750,000 tons of freight between 
Germany and Austria and 5,900,000 to and from Hamburg, and 
its commerce was rapidly increasing. In Germany, while the 
ton mileage on inland waterways is about one-third that by 
rail, at St. Louis in 1914 the receipts and shipments by rail 
were 52,000,000 tons to 153,000 tons by water. 

While rivers in their natural state are generally obstructed by 
sand bars, which interfere with navigation and require re- 
moval, the great depths which are necessary at the entrances to 
ocean harbors or on the Great Lakes are not a requisite for 
economical transportation by river. To give the necessary 
strength to resist wave action from storms on large water 
areas, there must be a certain relation of length, width, and 
depth to a vessel navigating them. On sheltered rivers the 
same carrying capacity can be obtained, provided a sufficient 
width is given the river channel, by increasing the width and 
diminishing the depth of the vessel or by assembling a number 
of shallow draft barges in a tow. Thus in a 4-foot channel 
logs and lumber have been towed on the upper Mississippi River 
at a cost of 0.6 mills per ton-mile, the material being collected 
in rafts 100 feet in width by 1,000 feet in length. 

In the opinion of the writer the failure to utilize our rivers 
for transportation arises primarily from much more powerful 
causes than those above mentioned and which it will be far 
more difficult to correct. The United States differs from Euro- 
pean countries, in that the latter were developed before the 
age of steam and were forced to rely on water transportation 
for the movement of freight. Their growth was, therefore, 
along their rivers, and factories, warehouses, and other terminal 
facilities were established to accommodate river navigation. 
The railroad was a later auxiliary method of moving com- 
modities, and has not been permitted to interfere with the older 
established system. The manufacturer is located on the river 
bank, and can load as readily into a barge as into a car, 
and his freight is received at a warehouse, which has also 
similar rail and water facilities. He therefore saves when ship- 
ping by water not only the extra cost of rail friction over water 
friction, but the charges of belt-line railroads which connect 
his factory and warehouse to the rail terminals. 

The United States, on the contrary, owes its development to 
railroads. Its growth has been from the East to the West, while 
its rivers generally flow in a southerly direction, so that its 
development, instead of being along the lines of its rivers, has 
been across them. Moreover, the eastern markets have hereto- 
fore been more profitable than the southern, and a shipper has 
preferred a line of transportation running east and west to one 
north and south. Such a line was afforded by railroads, so that 
the river, which was in early days the only outlet, was gradually 
ignored, and the factory and warehouse were naturally located 
on the outskirts of a town, where land was cheap, but also in 
close proximity to a railroad, with which connection could retd- 
ily be made by means of sidings. 

With the neglect of the river by the shipper the value of prop- 
erty along the river front of most western towns has greatly 
depreciated, and the city father has added to the complexity of 
the problem by moving the railroad yards into this abandoned 
area, with the result that those sections of our towns which in 
German cities would be the centers of manufacturing establish- 
ments are now filled with empty freight cars, awaiting the con- 
venience of a manufacturer who has built his factory several 
miles from water transportation. The existing location of fac- 
tories and warehouses at long distances from the river bank is 
one of the most serious factors to be considered in discussing the 
revival of river commerce. The great advantage the railroad 
possesses is its terminal connections with them, an advantage 
that usually more than compensates for the cheaper cost of 
transportation by water after the material is delivered to the 
boat. 

The railway siding brings the car into the manufacturer's 
yard. If he attempts to obtain coal by water transportation 
he has to load the coal from a boat into a wagon, haul the 
loaded wagon to his coal pile, aud then unlogd it. When he is 
receiving coal by rail the car is run up an incline and the coal 
pile replenished by merely opening the shutter in its side or bot- 
tom. If he ships freight he has also to employ as much labor 
to place it in a truck as in the car, and, in addition, animal 
traction to convey it to the river, and again manual labor to 
transfer it from truck to boat. Neither pork and potatoes nor 
oats are economical materials for generating heat, nor is the 
stomach and muscles of a man or horse as economical a ma- 
chine for converting heat into power as the steam engine. It 
costs practically as much to move a ton of freight 60 feet in a 
wheelbarrow as it does a mile by horse and wagon, a hundred 
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miles by rail, or a thousand miles by water. On the Great 
Lakes there is a less charge for transporting a ton of coal from 
Cleveland to Duluth, leading and unloading it, than for hauling 
it a mile in the city of Cleveland from the coal yard to a con- 
sumer, and epal is moved from Pittsburgh to Memphis by river 
cheaper than it is transferred from a barge to a packet landing 
at the coal fleet. 

In those portions of the United States where water trans- 
portation is successful it will be found that the terminal charges 
by water are less than by rail. The main business portion of 
New York City is on a narrow island whose area is nearer 
a water front than a railroad. 

On the Great Lakes there is also the most intimate connec- 
tion between the boat and shipper, and there has been evolved 
the most economical methods of handling freight between boat 
and wharf which exist in the world. The 79,000,000 tons of 
freight which passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal in 
1913 would never have materialized if at both ends of the 
boat line it had been necessary to haul by wagon as is the case 
in our western cities, 

Under the conditions existing on our western rivers the ship- 
per clings to rail transportation. He has perfected his rail 
connections at considerable expense for labor-saving devices, 
and has made no arrangements for handling freight by water. 
He is anxious to have river navigation established, not with 
the intention of using it himself, but in the expectation that it 
will reduce his rail freight rates, and this fact creates a second 
obstacle to the revival of river commerce. 

No matter what depths the General Government gives the 
channels, nor what facilities the municipality affords for load- 
ing, it is’folly to expect the ordinary American to invest his 
money in stear boats with the certainty that when the shipper 
can make satisfactory arrangements with railroads, he loses his 
investment. Until there is eradicated from the public mind 
the idea that our rivers are merely to be used as clubs to 
reduce rail freight rates, there is little chance for the revival 
of commerce on our western rivers. 

Its effect can also be traced in the type of boat that now 
plies the river. With capital hesitating to make investments 
in river craft, there has been no incentive to develop the type 
of vessel best adapted to modern river traffic. The river packet 
was a most excellent type of vessel for developing a wilderness. 
With its light draft and numerous deck hands it is well adapted 
to carry freight on our undeveloped rivers, But as a means of 
transporting freight cheaply between large centers of popula- 
tion it is a failure. For the amount of freight it carries it 
expends more fuel than the ordinary locomotive, and the labor 
cost per ton-inile of freight handled also exceeds that of the 
railroads. 

The ordinary packet expends from fifty to one hundred times 
as much fuel and labor in transporting a ton of freight 1 mile 
as the modern freighter of the Great Lakes or the Sprague on 
the lower Mississippi with its large coal fleets. Its insurance 
rates are almost prohibitive, and the time it wastes in port is 
a serious tax on commerce. The lake vessel will unload 10,000 
tons while the river packet is handling 100. This suggests a 
reason why the river commerce of St. Louis has declined from 
2,000,000 tons to 153,000, While that of the Sault Ste. Marie has 
increased from 1,800,000 tons to 79,000,000. The fuel bill and pay 
roll of the river boat must be reduced to insure a revival of 
commerce on our western rivers. ‘ 

Another facter on our western rivers which merits considera- 
tion is what is termed “the density of traffic.” Here again is 
applicable the principle “that unto everyone who hath shall be 
given.” Where large quantities of freight are to be moved, it 
is possible to utilize appliances for economically handling it, 
while the overhead charges would be prohibitive where the 
quantities are small. 8 

Thus on the main trunk lines of railroads grades have been 
reduced and curves eliminated, which enable a single engine 
with a small crew to handle a train carrying 3,000 tons of 
freight. On a branch line the same force would move less than 
1,000 tons. The density of traffic on the main line justifies the 
expenditure necessary to produce such a result, 

The immense traflic on the Great Lakes also justifies a large 
expenditure for unloading devices, with a resultant cheapening 
of the cost of unloading with which a small dealer can not com- 
pete. The river boat must also have a certain volume of traffic 
to be a commercial success; but unless the railroads collect 
traffic for the boat an agricultural country tributary to a river 
does not produce sufficient material requiring transportation 
to create a dense traffic. One boat running weekly can carry 
all the products of the farms adjacent to 100 miles of river and 
supply the farmer with all the necéssities he can purchase in 
exchange for his products. At the various landings there is also 


such a small volume of trafic that modern loading and unload- 
ing appliances are not justifiable. 

This is characteristic of most of the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Great economies can not be produced in this 
class of traffic, and no great revival of commerce can occur on 
them from the efforts of those residing on their banks, They 
can merely act as feeders to the main stream, but will experi- 
ence the same indirect benefits from a revival of river com- 
merce on the Mississippi that the branch lines of a railroad do 
from the improvement of the trunk line. 

Between large centers of population, where there are large 
amounts of manufactured products to be moved, or in a country 
where there are large mineral resources, such as coal or fron 
ore, and the material can be delivered in barge-load lots of from 
500 to 1,000 tons each, by assembling the barges in fleets of 5 
or 10, under the control of one towboat, it is possible to ap- 
proximate in river navigation even with a moderate depth of 
channel, the economies obtained on the Great Lakes or Atlantic 
Ocean by the deep-draft freighter. 

It is thus seen that a revival of commerce on our western 
rivers can only result from a revolution in our methods of doing 
business. A southern market must be substituted for the east- 
ern, and this can only occur from a radical reduction of freight 
charges in a nerth and south direction. Such a reduction can 
be produced by water transportation, but to be a success re- 
quires cooperation by four agencies—first, the General Govern- 
ment, which must provide a proper depth of channel in the 
river bed; second, the municipality, which must create suitable 
terminal facilities, or at least prevent the obstruction of those 
which nature has provided; third, the boat owner, who must 
substitute for the obsolete packet at present in use, an eco- 
nomical freight carrier; and fourth, the most important mem- 
ber of the combination, the shipper, who must be in a position 
to utilize the opportunities the other agencies afford him. 

In making appropriations for rivers and harbors, it should 
be borne in mind that it is just as difficult to-day to please 
everybody as when Æsop wrote his fables. A large amount of 
money has been expended in the Mississippi Valley, but it has 
been scattered over the main stream and 60 tributaries, with the 
result that but few improvements have been completed, and the 
few completed portions are disconnected. 

A railway system which consisted of 69 disconnected sections, 
a few miles in length, scattered over 18 States, would not be a 
commercial success. 

For this condition of affairs the American people are responsi- 
ble rather than Congress. The average voter is provincial. A 
focal improvement appeals to him more strongly than a well- 
digested plan which will be of benefit to the entire country. He 
theoretically is a believer in a reform in the methods of making 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, but with the proviso that 
the particular stream in which he is interested be included in the 
general plan. He even talks glibly of the “pork barrel” and 
river and harbor steal without the remotest idea that his pet 
measure may be classed in such a category, and if a Congressman 
should support a bill which did not provide for such local inter- 
ests he would run great danger of failure at the next. election. 
In their efforts to relieve themselves from this tyranny of their 
constituents, Members of Congress have delegated to the Corps 
of Engineers a power to review all works of improvement before 
taking action thereon. 

It is impossible with the present state of public opinion to 
ignore geographical subdivisions, but I believe an enlightened 
public opinion can be created which would enlarge the subdivi- 
sions. Instead of thinking by copgressional districts or States 
the people could be readily taught to seek the welfare of groups 
of States. While Congress must recognize the East and West, 
the North and South, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and make an equitable distribution of funds between those 
sections, the inherent patriotism of the people can be aroused 
so that the appropriations thus made can be expended in such a 
manner as to produce the greatest good. By considering the 
Mississippi Valley as a whole, and treating the problem of 
transportation by water just as a railroad handles transporta- 
tion by land, i. e., first completing a trunk line connecting those 
localities where there is a large commerce awaiting transpor- 
tation, and then successively completing the most important 
branches, much better results would be obtained. 

Specifically the writer would not abandon any navigable 
stream in the Mississippi Valley that has been partially im- 
proved, but would leave 58 of them in their statu quo, confin- 
ing operations to snagging and the maintenance of existing 
works, and would concentrate appropriations dn opening up a 
channel of the capacity of that existing on the lower and middle 
Mississippi to Chicago and Pittsburgh. Chicago is accustomed 
to water transportation, The topography around Pittsburgh 
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has forced the shipper to build his factory on the river bank. 
These centers of trade, therefore, afford the best opportunity 
of determining whether the shipper wants river transportation. 
They, with New Orleans, are the keys to the problem. If the 
facilities thus afforded by the Government are utilized, the 
upper Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers should then receive 


attention. When they are facts accomplished, the other streams 


should be improved in the order of their importance. But it 
must frankly be admitted that such a program will be impos- 
sible of accomplishment without a change of sentiment in the 
average American voter. While it is impossible. to indite a 
people, they can be educated. 

The question of providing terminal facilities is at present 
being earnestly discussed in river towns, but, in the opinion of 
the writer, the city authorities are not working on proper lines. 
The first idea of the average official of the proper method to 
improve a city’s water front is to convert it into a park; his 
second to construct a municipal railroad along the bank, from 
which one can load into a barge at any point. A park is a very 
attractive feature in any city, but it costs money to haul freight 
through parks, and they should not be located where they wil! 
interefere with commerce. A municipal railway is a step in 
the right direction. To the factory distant from the river bank, 
but connected to existing rail lines, it will reduce the cost of 
moving freight to and from the river, but for this purpose it 
is not necessary to occupy the entire water front with a rail- 
road. The river front of a few city blocks would be ample 
for the river commerce that would utilize such facilities in a city 
the size of St. Louis, and it is a question for serious considera- 
tion in many localities whether the auto truck may not afford 
to the general public a cheaper meaus of moving across town 
the heavy freight which seeks water transportation than the 
municipal railroad. It is certainly more expeditious. 

In certain cities which are natural railway terminals provi- 
sion should also be made for connection between the railway 
systems of the country and the steamboat for the benefit of 
interior towns and the farming element of the community, but 
such terminals also require comparatively little wharf space. 

If a river commerce is ever to be developed which will justify 
the large expenditures it will be necessary for the Government 
to make to create proper river channels, the great desideratum 
at every river town is sufficient space along the river bank where 
factories and warehouses can be erected and to load directly 
into barges, and thus avoid all terminal charges. The municipal 
railway which is generally urged, occupying the entire river 
front of a city, precludes any such development and forces every 
shipper to load into a car as the cheapest method of getting his 
products to a boat. : 

By Federal law and city ordinance channels can be improved 
and terminal facilities created, but neither the boat owner nor 
shipper are amenable to law or ordinance, yet unless they utilize 
the opportunities afforded them the expenditures of the General 
Government and cities on river navigation are wasted. 

It can be assumed that if there is a sufficient amount of 
freight seeking shipment by river American enterprise will cre- 
ate the proper boat, just as it has on the Great Lakes. 

The serious factor in reviving the commerce of our western 
rivers is going to be to persuade the shipper that it is to his 
financial advantage to use them, The ordinary business man is 
conservative. He does not like to change his ways, particularly 
when that change necessitates a considerable financial outlay. 
The merchants of St. Louis afford an apt illustration of this con- 
servatism. According to the oratory expended at river conven- 
tions, St. Louis has advantages for development possessed by 
no other city in the Middle West. It is better located than Chi- 
cago with reference to the coal deposits of Illinois and the grain 
fields of the West, and has a shorter and cheaper connection 
with New Orleans by the Mississippi River than Chicago has by 
the Great Lakes and Erie Canal with New York, when the 
necessity to break bulk and change from lake freighter to the 
canal boat or car at Buffalo is taken into consideration. Yet 
St. Louis takes no advantage of its opportunities by river, while 
Chicago and Calumet retain a lake commerce of over 13,000,000 
tons. = 
How can this conservatism be overcome? In the opinion of 
the writer, only by a direct attack on the pocketbook of the 
St. Louis shipper. So long as the freight rate from other towns 
is not relatively changed he will continue to cling to his idol, 
rail freight rates; but if a waterway is extended past his door 
to Chicago, and the Chicago shipper, who is accustomed to 
water transportation, begins to obtain cheap water rates down 
the Mississippi River, competition will cause an enormous 
amount of river traffic to originate at St. Louis. 

Before abandoning river transportation because St, Louis fails 
to utilize the advantages «afforded it, it is believed to be ad- 


visable to try the experiment of creating an adequate waterway 
to Chicago and Pittsburgh. There is a possibility that the St. 
Louis merchant is too conservative; that he is too strongly in- 
fluenced by the Missouri shibboleth, “ You must show me,” and 
that if he is shown by the shippers of some other city the advan- 
tages of water transportation he, too, will utilize them. 

With Chicago, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis making use of river 
navigation as a means of cheapening freight rates, no city in the 
se West can thrive unless it also utilizes water transporta- 

on. 

In conclusion, the writer quotes from a report of a committee 
of the city of St. Louis, submitted in 1865, in reference to rail 
traffic and which he considers applicable to river commerce at 
the present time: 

Other cities see its vast results and are active in the strife for its 
possession. Our past indifference, continued yet a little while longer, 
may give it to another, and then we may find, when it is too late, that 
our geographical position is not alone sufficient to give us control of the 
commerce and manufactures of the segment alley, but that art, 


i 
stimulated by enlightened and liberal fo; ught, must ever be an 
indispensable a y to teous nature. 


Constructing and Maintaining Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1915. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, one of the first evidences of a 
coming civilization was the public highway. Primitive peoples 
without civil government had no public or community owned 
roads. Public or government ownership of highways was one 
of the first and greatest blessings of civilization. Uncivilized 
men, like the wild beasts, roamed through pathless forests or 
wandered over trackless plains. As the centuries rolled by 
and men became more civilized, by common consent these paths 
or trails, leading from one habitation to another, or from one 
group of the huts of men to another group, came to be recog- 
nized as the property of all the people, and charged with a 
community or public interest, and in their use, as it were, they 
ceased to be the property of anybody in particular and became 
the property of everybody in general. These highways were 
free to all users, but in some instances a better highway from 
one place to another was needed than were these “ kings’ high- 
ways,” and for this purpose the king or government granted a 
permit called a charter, either to an individual or corporation, 
authorizing the construction and maintenance of such a high- 
way at his or its expense and was permitted to make a reason- 
able charge for the use of this privately owned highway. Such 
was the origin of the toll road. The toll road was not in all 
respects a public highway, as it was neither owned nor main- 
tained by the government and no one had any right to use it 
without paying the prescribed toll. 

These toll roads, while performing a public service by per- 
mission of the king or government, and as such were subject 
to government regulation, were, notwithstanding, private prop- 
erty, with many if not all the elements incident to private 
ownership. 

It has been the experience of all past ages that no government 
duty or function can be as well or as efficiently performed by 
or through private ownership or agency as it can be done by 
the government itself. On account of-the operation of this 
fundamental law, nearly if not all “ toll roads” have been taken 
over by governments of one kind or another and converted into 
free public highways. No better or stronger proof of the failure 
of private ownership and operation of public utilities can be 
offered than the passing of these privalely owned toll-charging 
eon roads formerly so common in many States of this 

nion. 


When I use the words “ government ownership“ I mean to in- 
clude National, State, county, and city governments and do not 
intend to refer alone to the Federal Government. 

Public utilities must be supplied by governments and paid 
for and operated at public expense and must be: free for the 
use of all the people. Nothing can ever be provided that will 
take the place of governments in the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of all the public highways needed by the peo- 
ple. Therefore, from sheer necessity, we must look to and rely 
on governments for this purpose. 
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We have cities, towns, counties, and civil subdivisions of 
same, such as wards and districts. These are all forms of gov- 
ernment with prescribed and limited powers, which are derived 
from their respective State governments, over which the sey- 
eral States are absolutely sovereign. Many State constitutions 
contain limitations on their respective legislatures regarding 
the creation and powers of these minor civil governments which 
results in a lack of authority in these minor civil governments 
to do many things in the interests of the public which might be 
best done by them if clothed with authority. In all such cases 
an amendment to the State constitution-must be had or the bene- 
ficial and necessary functions of these minor governments can 
not be performed. 

In some States the legislatures of same can not even so much 
as authorize a State bond issue for highway purposes by reason 
of constitutional limitations on the powers of their respective 
legislatures. 

The chief question that I desire to discuss before you to-day 
is, “Has the Congress of the United States the power under 
the Constitution to levy and collect taxes and to appropriate 
the money arising therefrom to the construction and mainte- 
nance of public highways leading from one State into another 
or lying wholly within a State, but which is or may be needed 
by the United States Government in the discharge of a Federal 
function authorized and directed in the Constitution to be per- 
formed by the Government?” 

- No question is made as to the power and duty of the Federal 
Government to regulate commerce between the several States. 
The Federal Government is not limited in the use of means 
and methods deemed necessary by Congress in the exercise 
of this power. Should Congress deem it wise as a means for 
the regulation of commerce between the States, it has the power 
to authorize and direct the building of interstate highways, 
just as it has, both directly and indirectly, aided private cor- 
porations in the building of steam railroads in numerous in- 
stances. 

The question of national or Federal aid in the improvement 
of our public roads is not new. As long ago as 1802 Congress, 
in the act providing for the admission of the State of Ohio, 
included the provision that 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the 
sale of public lands in the State should be applied to the lay- 
ing out and construction of public roads connecting the Ohio 
River with navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic. The 
following year Congress further specified that three-fifths of 
this revenue should be expended on roads within the State 
and two-fifths on roads leading to the State. 

This provision made so early by the National Government 
thus provided both for the construction of interstate and intra- 
state roads from Federal funds. Furthermore, this was not an 
isolated action, but was a definite and settled policy of Con- 
gress for a quarter of a century. Thus similar provisions were 
written in the acts admitting Indiana, April 19, 1816; Illinois. 
` April 18, 1818; and Missonri, March 6, 1820. We find further 
that from 1806 to 1844 Congress made a total of 34 appro- 
priations, aggregating $6,824,919.33, for the Old Cumberland 
Road, which was in every sense an iaterstate national road. 

But having thus embarked on what seemed a settled policy 
of Federal aid in road construction, why was it discontinued? 
Were the results disappointing? By no means. The develop- 
ment of the regions traversed by the Old Cumberland Road was 
almost phenomenal. From the standpoint of adding to the 
national prosperity and wealth no expenditure our Government 
has ever made, except those providing for the enlargement of 
our territory, has ever given an equal rate of dividends in 
return, 

The abandonment of Federal participation in road construe- 
tion was for entirely different reasons. ‘The invention of the 
steam locomotive fired the public imagination with the belief 
that the importance of the wagon road had passed; that this 
was henceforth to be the sole method of transportation. That 
this view was also shared by Congress can be seen from numer- 
ous acts. When the appropriation was made for the continua- 
tion of the work on the old Cumberland Road beyond Indianapo- 
lis, Congress specified that no part of the funds should be used 
for surfacing, but that the roadway should be so graded as to 
permit the placing of a railroad track on the embankment should 
it become desirable. 

Public attention and interest centered on the railroad for a 
long period. Congress made repeated grants to further their 
construction, and the example was followed by the States, 
counties, towns, and other municipalities, who often vied with 
each other in their liberality. The public road, with the pass- 
ing of the long-distance freight wagon and the stage coach, 


the popular imagination, and was at once relegated to the back- 
ground as a purely local affair. To the popular mind the public 
road had lost all claims to national or even State consideration. 
And we may well ask, “ Was not the evidence conclusive?” 
To those who had been accustomed to measuring the degree of 
importance of a road by the direct functions which it performed, 
certainly the rapid transfer of all long-distance freight and 
passenger traflic from the roads to the railroads was sufficient 
and conclusive evidence that all legitimate claims which the 
public road had had for national recognition had been usurped 
by the railroad. 

For about 50 years this belief held almost undisputed sway. 
The opposition were but as a small voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. There appears to have always been a few brave spirits 
who clung to the belief that the railroads did not destroy the 
wider importance of the public roads, but rather enhanced it; 
that the transportation system of the Nation logically comprised 
both the railroads and the public roads, and any plan which 
would favor the one at the expense of the other would be in- 
efficient and vicious. But popular prejudice was so strong that 
it was not until about a quarter of a century ago that the 
friends of the public road became strong enougk to secure 
State-wide recognition. In 1891 New Jersey went on record as 
the first convert to the principle that the importance of the 
public road is State wide and demands that the State bear its 
fair share of the burden. At the present time no less than 44 
States have recognized this principle and made more or less 
sincere and comprehensive efforts to meet the obligation which 
it involves. 

In recent years this movement has been greatly accelerated by 
new traffic developments. The automobile and motor truck 
have obliterated the imaginary boundaries of State, county, and 
township or district in regard to road matters. From the view- 
point of actual use, the public roads have again taken on the 
same interstate and national characteristics which they pos- 
sessed prior to the coming of the railroads. Over 2,000,000 
automobiles now daily pass over our roads and streets, and 
last year they paid a revenue in registrations alone of about 
$12,000,000, which was largely devoted to road improvements 
and road maintenance. The automobile has annihilated dis- 
tance wherever a good road exists just as truly as has the 
railroad. 

From an economic standpoint, the problem of good roads is 
not surpassed in importance by any other subject now before 
the American people. Better, cheaper, and additional trans- 
portation facilities in the United States must benefit every in- 
habitant and result in more development and greater produc- 
tiveness of our natural resources, meaning more and cheaper 
food and more and cheaper necessities of life. 

The suggestion as to the use of rural roads by commercial 
autotrucks and busses is not merely a product of imagination. 
In many places gasoline-propelled busses are now successfully 
operating regular routes, sometimes extending far into the 
country, and, where the haul is but a few miles, transportation 
of freight by autotruck is sometimes found cheaper and more 
satisfactory than transportation by rail. In the case of the 
short haul, the saving in handling and in time more than coun- 
terbalances the lower rail rate. Instead of loading the commodi- 
ties on a truck, unloading at the local railway station, where 
they must be loaded upon the cars, hauled to the near-by city. 
and then unloaded and again loaded upon a truck and hauled 
to the consignee, the user of an autotruck, who has a hard sur- 
face road available, loads his products once, hauls to the door 
of the consignee and unloads, saving not only the handling, but 
the time, the inconvenience of issuance of waybills and re- 
eéipts, and avoids damage to goods or deterioration while in 
transit. I believe that permanent highways will result in very 
considerable adoption of autotruck hauling in preference to rail 
transportation where the distance is within a half day’s run. 

There are about 2,275,000 miles of public roads in the United 
States. United States mails are regularly carried either by 
rural delivery or star routes over 1,200,000 miles of this dis- 
tance. During 1914 there was expended on our public reads a 
total of $250,000,000, of which $50,188,643 was State funds and 
expended under the supervision of the various State highway 
departments. This gives us an idea of the magnitude of the 
road problem which is now before us. But the problem becomes 
even more formidable when we pause to consider the rate at 
which these expenditures are increasing. Ten years previous, 
or, in 1904, our total cash rond and bridge expenditures were 
approximately $60,000,000, to which should be added the value 
of the statute labor, which is estimated at slightly. less than 
$20,000,000. Our cash road and bridge expenditures have, therc- 
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assumed a part of this burden, but at a rate considerably below 
that at which the total is increasing. Thus in 1904 the States 
contributed toward road improvement and maintenance the 
sum of $2,607,323, and in 1914 this had grown to $50,188,648, or 
an increase of somewhat ver 180 per cent, as against a total 
increase of over 300 per cent. And yet less than 1f per cent of 
the total road mileage of the United States is improved with 
any kind of surfacing. Does it not appear, Mr. Speaker, as 
though this were a good place for the strong arm of the Fed- 
eral Government to step in and lift a little of the ever-increasing 
burden from the shoulders of the overburdened local taxpayers? 

Statistics compiled by the Department of Agriculture show 
that transportation of freight over the wagon roads costs ap- 
proximately 21 cents per ton-mile. Transportation of similar 
commodities over the railroads costs on an average about 0.75 
cent per ton-mile. 

It would appear that cost of railroad transportation has 
nearly reached its minimum and that the great problem in 
effecting economy of transportation of preduce lies in reducing 
the cost of transportation over the public roads. 

Although some material economy in railroad management and 
operation may still be effected, the reduction will be but an in- 
considerable percentage of the total cost of operation and 
would mean but little to the shipper of produce. The saving that 
can be made by the construction and maintenance of permanent 
roads is unquestionably great, for careful investigation has 
shown that whereas the average cost of transportation on the 
roads of the United States is approximately 21 cents per ton- 
mile the cost of transportation on the hard-surface roads of 
France is seldom over 12 cents per ton-mile. This would indi- 
cate that hard-surface roads in the United States similar to 
those in France would effect a saving of 9 cents per ton-mile, or 
nearly one-half of the present cost. 

Travel over country roads is by no means composed chiefiy 
of heavy hauling. While there is heavy freighting for a short 
period after harvest, the large majority of trips the farmer 
makes over the highways are with light load or no load at all. 
While the maintenance of rural delivery and the establishment 
of the parcel post have greatly diminished the number of trips 
the agricultural producer must make between his farm and inar- 
ket town, yet the greater portion of his travel is with a light 
load, when speed of travel is of chief consequence, in order that 
time may not be wasted. Those people of ancient times who 
expressed distance in units of a “day’s journey” had a more 
accurate conception of the value of time than do those who 
have been accustomed to measure distance only in miles. To 
the rural resident the distance from town or school or neighbors 
is no more important than the condition of the road and the 
time required in travel. Prospective buyers of farm property 
recognize this and willingly pay higher prices for land situated 
on improved roads, The improved highway, suitable for travel 
at all seasons of the year, is, therefore, very important to the 
farmer when used for light traffic as well as when used for trans- 
porting the heavier products. 

But it is not from the business viewpoint alone that the good- 

roads problem should be considered. Though the attainment of 
good roads is desirable for the improvement of conditions for 
hauling freight, we believe far greater and ultimately much 
more important benefits will be realized in other respects. 
* Bad roads make rural life unpleasant, limit opportunities for 
social intercourse, and interfere with maintenance of good rural 
schools. The establishment of good roads will do more than any 
other one thing to aid the“ back-to-the-farm ” movement. 

With city population increasing three times as fast as rural 
population, and production of foodstuffs not nearly keeping pace 
with increase in population, there is surely need to make farm 
life more pleasant and farm operation more profitable. The 
problem is one of national importance, for congestion of popula- 
tion in cities is a national evil. Upon country life we depend 
chiefly for the strength and vigor of body, mind, and moral char- 
neter that make a nation great. 

In the effort to halt the drift of men and women toward the 
city no public undertaking will aid more than improvement of 
highways, for good roads destroy the isolation of country life. 
improve market opportunities, and decrease the cost of hauling 
farm products to town. 

Systematic efforts and cooperation of Nation, States, and 
counties will make American highways the best in the world, 
bring remote agricultural lands within practicable hauling dis- 
tance from railroads, materially raise the value of farm prop- 
erty, enhance the margin of profit on farm products, vastly in- 
crease the average daily attendance at rural schools, raise the 
standard of rural education, make the motor truck an economical 
vehicle for American farmers, lighten the labors.of American 


horses, Save wear and tear on harness and wagons, and add to 
the comfort and happiness of all rural residents. 

This is surely sufficient to demonstrate that our public roads 
are of Nation-wide importance. Why, then, should not the 
National Government assume its just share of the road burden 
the same as the States have recently assumed their shore? 
Within the States county and district lines no longer mark the 
limits of the new traffic. Practically every State in the Union 
has officially recognized this fact and made provisions for assist- 
ing the local communities in bearing the burden which originates 
beyond their borders. But why stop at State lines? This traffic 
takes no more cognizance of State lines or boundaries than it 
does of county or other local limits. The automobiles from the 
State of New York, for example, help to wear out the roads of 
‘Tennessee and California. If the States have found it necessary 
and wise to equalize the burden thus thrown upon the local com- 
munities, would it be anything but fair for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist in equalizing the burdens of the various States? 

But how is this going to benefit the farmer? The former is 
naturally interested most directly in the local roads which lead 
from the farm to the nearest town. State aid is expended 
largely on main roads leading from county to county. If Fed- 
eral aid is obtained, is it not reasonable to suppose that this 
will be devoted largely to main interstate roads? But as it is 
now the State and local communities are forced to bear the 
whole burden alone. With Federal aid, at lenst a portion of 
this burden would be borne by the National Government and 
the State and local communities would have just that much 
more to apply to the other roads. 

Extensive investigations have shown that in general one- 
fourth of our roads carry at least three-fourths of the traffic. 
These are the roads which require the most expensive improve: 
ment and the heaviest outlay for maintenance. Until recently 
the entire cost of all roads has been on the local community, 
county, or district. Whatever portion of these heaviest-traflicked 
roads is taken over or aid given on, just that much more funda 
will be available for improving and maintaining the local roads. 
Thus the farmer will directly share in the benefits, no matter 
whether he lives on a main or local road. 

In addition to the power of Congress over all interstate high- 
ways under the commerce clause of the Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government has constitutional power to establish post 
offices and post roads. There is no doubt that Congress has the 
power under the post-roads clause of the Constitution to build 
and maintain any and all such roads or highways as may, in the 
judgment of Congress, be necessary for the due and proper 
transportation of the United States mails and to do so without 
regard to State aid, fully as much so as it has the power to 
erect a building in a town or city in which a post office is to be 
operated. 

Under this clause of the Constitution I have never had any 
doubt as to the power of Congress to construct and maintain 
all roads over which rural carriers must perform their services 
in connection with the collection and delivery of the mails. 
Rural letter carriers are really and in fact postmasters, in so 
far as the patrons of their respective routes are concerned. 
They are traveling postmasters, and the Federal Government 
has full and complete power to provide all necessary traveling 
facilities for these traveling postmasters, fully as much so as 
it has to construct and own suitable buildings in which station- 
ary postmasters perform their official duties. But while this 
is true as to the power of Congress under the Constitution, the 
improvement of such roads only as those over which rural car- 
riers perform their official duties would not be of the highest 
economic value to the general public. 

Rural mail routes are la:“ out with a view to the accommo- 
dation of the greatest number of patrons, the object being to 
serve the greatest number of people rather than to establi-h 
routes where they can be best and most cheaply constructed 
and most economically maintained. As an engineering and 
economic proposition, rural mail routes do not present i.e most 
attractive scheme for national improvement and maintenance 
of public highways. On this account I think it wiser and 
better that the National Government be not limited it its pro- 
vision for the improvement of public reads to those roads 
only over which the Rural Mail Service is now performed. 
Believing, as I do, that Congress has the power, under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, to build and maintain 
any and all public roads used wholly or in part in the mov2- 
ment of interstate commerce, I see no reason why the Na- 
tional Government should be limited to the improvement and 
maintenance only of such ronds or parts of roads as ar- or may 
be used in performing the service of rural mail collection and 
delivery. In fact, the United States Government has now bhe- 
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come a public carrier in both intrastate and interstate commerce 
in the operation of the Parcel Post Service. The United 
States now carries merchandise in packages from any point in 
a State to any other point in the same State or from any point 
in n State to any other point in another State. In addition to 
carrying both intrastate and interstate commerce through the 
domestic Parcel Post Service, the Government does a foreign 
shipping business of goods, wares, and merchandise through 
the operation of the foreign Parcel Post Service. Therefore it 
must necessarily follow that whatever the Government has the 
right and power to do, in orde? to do it it has the right and 
power to own and operate at public expense any and all instru- 
mentalities and facilities needed by the Government to enable 
it to perform such service. 

So far as constitutional warrant and power is concerned, if 
the Government can carry 50 pounds of merchandise In one 
package, it can carry 100 pounds or a ton. At this time their 
is no limit to the number of tons of merchandise that may be 
carried in the Parcel Post Service in both intrastate, inter- 
state, and foreign commerce if shipped in packages conforming 
to the law and regulations applicable to such service. 

In order to properly discharge the functions of the Postal 
Service, the Government may and does own public buildings, 
running in value into hundreds of millions of dollars, It may 
and does own millions of dollars’ worth of mail pouches, mail 
cars, wagons, horses, automobiles, and other forms of equipment 
used in the necessary performance of the functions of govern- 
ment pertaining to the Postal Service. If the Government can 
own a wagon, or a horse, or 2 mail car, or automobile, paid for 
with public funds, in all reason can it not as well own the high- 
way upon which and by which these facilities can and must be 
utilized? If the Government can own one mail car, it can own 
a thousand if needed. If it can own one car in a train of cars, 
it can own all the cars in a train if required for Government 
purposes, If it can own all the cars in a mail train, it can cer- 
tainly own the engine by which the motive power is furnished 
to move such train. If it can own the cars in the train and the 
motive power, it can also own the railroad over which the train 
moves and all the terminal and other facilities used in the 
transportation of the mails, including the merchandise freight 
carried in such mail cars. If the Government, under the Con- 
stitution, has power to acquire and own all the railroads and 
equipment and terminals incident to the grant of power author- 
izing the establishment of post offices and post roads, it must 
conclusively follow that under the same power the Government 
can nequire and operate for the same purpose any and all high- 
ways used by it in the transportation of the mails regardless of 
whether the transportation is intrastate, interstate, or foreign 
in character, Congress under the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion has full power to declare all highways over which the mails 
uro or may be carried post roads, aud have all such roads main- 
tained at the expense of the Government, regardless of State 
and county cooperation or participation in such cost of con- 
struction and maintenance, just as it does now in constructing 
and maintaining a post-office building, a Federal court building, 
a river or harbor. improvement, a fort or a battleship. While, 
in my judgment, there is no doubt of the power of the Federal 
Government to construct, maintain, own, and operate any and 
all public roads for postal or military purposes, without the 
cooperation and aid of the States, counties, cities, and other 
municipalities through which such roads are constructed; but, 
by and with the consent of Congress, States, counties, cities. 
and other municipalities may join the Federal Government in 
constructing and maintaining such roads for the benefit of all 
the people, and in this way reduce the burden of the Federal 
Government without in any degree impairing the Federal serv- 
ice to be performed by the use of such highways. 

In this way the cost of construction and maintenance, being 
divided, makes it ligliter on both governments and in no way 
impairs the usefulness of these highways for both Federal and 
State purposes. 
< While such cooperation and joint use is wise and desirable, 
I do not think that the Federal Government should make such 
nid und cooperation by the States and municipalities an abso- 
lute condition, upon the compliance with which the improve- 
ment of postal highways by it must depend. If such a condition 
attaches, improved Federal post roads will never be constructed 
in the poorer counties for the reason that such counties are not 
able to bear the burden of paying for one-half or any substantial 
part of the cost of such post-road improvements. Such a sys- 
tem will result in having the improvement of public roads used 
for postal purposes made only in the richer and more well-to-do 
counties, where good roads may be built and maintained with- 
out the aid of the Federal Government in any amount. In 


other words, counties and communities able to do without Fed- 
eral aid will get it and counties not able, within their own 
resources, to help build and maintain such roads will not get 
it, and all such counties, on account of their financial inability, 
will necessarily have to go without improved highways. Such 
a system would result in having improved highways only in 
spots and could never result in a uniform system of good roads 
throughout all the States unless the States shoulder the burden 
and provide the means of such aid and cooperation with the 
Federal Government, regardless of the ability of each county 
in the State to furnish its share of the money necessary to 
secure improved post roads within its boundaries. 

The post-road mileage in poor counties is usually as great as 
in the richer counties and requires as great an outlay per mile 
of road for improvement as in the wealthier counties. If such 
poor counties have to raise by taxation a sum of money equal 
to that raised by the richer counties in order to secure Govern- 
ment aid in the construction and maintenance of post roads, 
they will simply have to go without Government aid, and, being 
unable to build good roads without such aid, none will be built. 
Such a system, so applied, will never result in having general 
good roads throughout an entire State, and to that extent will, 
as a whole, prove to be a failure, 

My own plan, or rather the plan which I think will be the 
most feasible, is that when and wherever practicable to do so 
the Federal Government shall on its own account and at its own 
expense build, own, maintain, and operate a system of post roads 
connecting each county seat with the county seat of each adjoin- 
ing county, even when State lines are to be crossed in order to 
do so. That they should be good, substantial roads, with hard 
surface finish, and in al! cases suitable for carrying the mails, 
regardless of the amount and weight of parcel-post packages, 
and suitable also for the movement of troops, munitions, and 
equipment for war, in case these roads should ever be needed for 
military purposes, But it should also be provided that all such 
roads may be increased in width and standard of quality over 
the standard width and quality provided for such post and mili- 
tary roads through any State, county, district, or municipality, 
upon the payment of such a sum as may be necessary to cover 
the additional expense due to such increase of width and stand- 
ard, in such manner as may be authorized by act of Congress. 
By this plan good, substantial post roads can be constructed by 
the Federal Government between all the county seats in the 
United States where it is feasible and practicable to do so, and 
regardless of the financial ability of any State or county to pay 
any portion of the expense incurred in the construction and 
maintenance of such roads. 

By this plan a system of good roads of uniform width and 
quality would be provided for every State in the Union. With 
such a system the burden upon the States, counties, and munici- 
palities in building and maintaining all other needed roads will 
not be so great as to become prohibitive on any. These Govern- 
meut roads can be and ought to be surveyed by Government 
Army engineers who have no interest in any property that may 
be enhanced in value by having one of these roads so surveyed as 
to run by or through such property. 

Army engineers can be used in making these surveys without 
ndditional cost to the Federal Government or to the States, and 
they are quite competent to do the work, and can and will make 
the surveys with regard only to permanency and economy of- 
construction, 

The building of the Panama Canal, the greatest enginecring 
accomplishment in the world’s history, was done by Regular 
Army engineers. 

Tt will require many years to build these roads and many 
millions of dollars, but as they are intended to remain for all 
future time, it is exceedingly important that the construction 
of them should be scientifically done, and that the maintenance 
of such a Federal system of highways, so important to the 
future improvement of the whole country, should not be made 
to depend upon the financial ability ànd willingness of States, 
counties, and municipalities to aid and cooperate in their con- 
struction and maintenance. 

In this way only, and by this plan only, in my judgment, can 
certainty and uniformity of construction be secured and perma- 
nent maintenance guaranteed, 

As these roads are as much or indeed more for the benefit 
of the generations to follow us than for ourselves, I think at 
least a part of the burden of their construction should be passed . 
on to those who will use and enjoy them for hundreds of years 
after the people of this day and generation have passed away. 
Therefore, I think, we will be justified in issuing the bonds of 
the Government in sufficient volume to cover the total cost of 
construction of these post and military roads, 
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Mr. Speaker, as a-first step in the direction of securing. the 
coustruction of such a system of public highways as I have 
outlined, I have introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 3600) to provide that the United. States shall construct 
rural post roads between the county seats of the several States, 

Be it enacted, eto., That in order to construct and maintain rural 
post roads the Postmaster General is authorized to 4 all high- 
ways e county seats in each of the several tes as rural 

st roads. 

KC. 2. That the Postmaster General, after making deductions herein- 

after provided for, shall apportion the appropriations made under the 

rovisions of this act for each fiscal year among the several States 
the following manner: 

One-third in the ratio which the area of each State bears to the 
total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the population 
of each State bears to the total population of all the States, as shown 
by the latest available Federal census; one-third in the ratio which 
the mileage of rural post roads of cach State bears to the total mileage 
of rural post roads in all the States. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise Gp ay riated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the 
sum of $25,009,000. So much of the appropriation apportioned to any 
State for any tiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof 
shall be availavle for expenditure until the close of the succeeding fiscal 


ear. 

cf Sec. 4. That so much of the appropriation made under the provi- 
sions of this act as the Postmaster General may estimate to be neces- 
sary, not to exceed 5 per cent, shall be deducted by him at the beginning 
of cach fiscal year for administering the provisions of this art, and 
any portion of such amount unexpended at the close of any fiscal year 
shall be made a part of the appropriation for the succeeding fiscal year 
and reapportioned according to this act. Within 60 days after the final 
passage of this act, and thereafter on or before January 20 next pre- 
ceding the commencement of the fiscal year, the Postmaster General 
shall 1 to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount which he has 
apportioned to each State for such fiscal year. All payments under this 
act shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury on warrants drawn 
by the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 5. The term “rural post road” as used in this act shall be 
deemed to Include alt public roads over which the United States malls 
are or may be transported that connect the county seats of contiguous 
or adjoining counties. The Postmaster General shall cause to be made 
such surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates as he may require, and 
shall advertise for bids for all of the work or do the work as may other- 
wise be provided for by the laws of the United States. 

Src. 6. All road work in the several States done under the provisions 
of this act shall be under the direct supervision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The final cost of the work shall include a reasonable expense for 
engineering, inspection, and unforeseen contingencies not to exceed 10 
per cent of the total cost of the work. 

Sec. T. That out of the appropriation provided by this act the Post- 
master General is authorized to employ such assistants, clerks, and other 

rsons, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to rent such build- 

gs in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase such supplies, 
material, equipment, office fixtures, and apparatus, and to incur such 
travel and other expenses as he may deem necessary for carrying out 
the purpose of this act. 

Suc. 8. That the Postmaster General is authorized to make rules and 
zopa tens for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

rc. 9. That the Office of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
shall be transferred to the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 10. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act the 
Postmaster General is authorized, by contract or condemnation, to 
acquire all needed rights of way, and to pay for such rights of way 
out of any moneys appropriated under this act. 

Sec. 11. That roads constructed under this act shall be of uniform 
standard of width and quality and of hard surface, and upon au average 
shall not exceed in cost the sum of $10,000 per mile. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
address by Edward F. MeSweeney, chairman directors of the 
port of Bostqu, before the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, December 8, 1915, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the obstacles to waterway and port develop- 
ment and their vital interest to American manufacturers and 
wage earners and our need of an American merchant marine, 

The address is as follows: 


TAR OBSTACLES TO WATERWAY AND PORT DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR VITAL 
INTEREST TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND WAGE EARNERS AND OUR 
NEED OF AN “ AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE.” 

Iny Edward F. McSweency, chairman directors of the port of Boston 
before the Twelfth Annual Convention of the National Rivers an 
Harbors Congress, Dec. 8, 1915, Washington, D. C.] 


This organization advocates policies, not projects, and I am 
grateful for the privilege of expressing a few thoughts connected 
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with the policy which comprehends the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors, the establishment of an American merchant 
marine, and freedom of the seas. Without minimizing the impor- 
tance of other interests and issues now before the people, these, 
it is no exaggeration to say, are not dwarfed by comparison with 
any other subject now before the American people. 

The history of the United States shows that when it waked 
up to the fact that its prosperity depended on a merchant 
marine it secured one adequate for its purposes. 

Between the close of the Revolution and the War of 1812 we 
developed an eflicient merchant marine, having in 1810 substan- 
tially as many tons of shipping as we had when the present 
European war started in 1914, In the carly forties, when the 
British Government began to pay subsidies to British ships, the 
answer of the United States was to give similar encouragement 
to American shipping. Under this impetus the tonnage of United 
States ships engaged in the foreign trade increased 300 per cent 
in a few years. In 1855 we had twice and a half as much ton- 
nage in the foreign trade as we had July 1, 1914. In 1855 we 
carried 74 per cent of American exports in American bottoms ; in 
1914 we carried only 8 per cent. 

In 1914 of the ship tonnage which left England for the Uniten 
States 93 per cent fiew the English flag and 4 per cent flew the 
American flag. Of the ship tonnage leaving Germany for the 
United States 89 per cent flew the German flag und two-tenths of 
1 per cent flew the American flag. 

Of the ship tonnage leaving this country for Germany in 
1914, 75 per cent flew the German flag, 22 per cent the English 
flag, and two-tenths of 1 per cent flew the American flag, 

Of the ship tonnage leaving this country for England that 
year 93 per cent flew the English flag, 4 per cent the American 
flag, and 1 per cent the German flag. 

It is interesting, in view of the violent opposition to subsidies 
shown in recent partisan discussions in Congress on the question 
of reestablishing an American merchant marine, to realize that 
the policy of subsidies and mail subventions, which proved so 
successful in the forties, was originated by Democratic states- 
men and was a distinctively Democratic doctrine. Constructive 
Democratie statesmanship before the Civil War gave us a sub- 
sidized, subyention-aided American merchant marine capable of 
coping with our competitors in all the markets of the world, 
which reduced the cost of ocean freights and prospered, as did 
the Nation. Sectional bitterness before the war wiped it out. 
Afterwards the bulk of our people, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions, unwisely thought we did not need a foreign trade to main- 
tain our prosperity. 

Our United States coastwise, lake, and river shipping trade 
ever since the founding of the American Government has by iaw 
been reserved solely to American vessels. As a result, while our 
tonnage in the over-sea trade is substantially no larger than it 
was a hundred years ago, our coastwise tonnage in the past 130 
years has multiplied a hundredfold and is to-day a highly devel- 
oped and prosperous business, in which it is American competing 
against American, with an equal standing in wages and cordi- 
tions. In our over-seas trade it is American against foreigner, 
with an overwhelming advantage of lower wages, living condi- 
tions, and certain very powerful forms of national assistance on 
the side of the alien, plus an alien ship trust beyond the reach 
of our laws. The evidence before the United States Senate com- 
mittee during the last two years shows that every unfair meas- 
ure to control the seas against American competition has been 
resorted to. This Shipping Trust is powerful only because it is 
unopposed. 

Twenty-five or more years ago Bismarck realized that unless 
he created a German merchant marine industrial and com- 
mercial Germany would be but a dream. With the resources of 
his Empire backing him, he declared and carried on such a com- 
mercial maritime war on the English system of rates and service 
that in order to avoid utter ruin Great Britain surrendered and 
allowed Germany to obtain its proportionate share of the earth's 
commerce. Until the present war broke out this Shipping Trust 
was a German and English confederation, each being resolved to 
keep this country in a position of commercial vassalage, and, 
although German shipping is to-day idle, we may be certain that 
when peace comes again a community of over-sea commercial 
interests will again bring together the German and English in 
the same trust in opposition to any attempt to create an American 
merchant marine. We do not desire England’s downfall, and 
only ask the right freely to use the seas, which we are denied. 
What Bismarck did we can also do, and especially under the 
more favorable conditions due to the war. 

The Shipping Trust has taken advantage of the control of 
water-front rights on the Atlantic coast by American railroads 
to extort free wharfage for their ships in operation in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and so forth, a practice which not only 
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adds needless burdens to the railroads, but discourages interest 
in port development and improvement. Only two or three ports 
in the United States are under absolute public control, half a 
dozen or so have partial public control, and over the remaining 
40 or more ports the people have no control. The remedy is 
within the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, 
by compelling the separation of ocean terminal accounting from 
railroad operation, would throw such a white light on the losses 
now being assessed on American railroads for the benefit of 
foreign shipowners, to be charged back on American: shippers, 
that an immediate solution of this question would be forced. 
Imagine an American ship sailing into an English or German 
port and demanding free use of wharves and terminals on the 
threat that if Southampton or Hamburg did not grant this 
‘request Plymouth or Bremerhaven would. If any of these 
ports would be weak enough to consider it, the National Gov- 
ernment would step in as a matter of national honor and self- 
interest; yet this is exactly the way Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore are played against each other. In addition, our 
shipping laws, rate differentials, and other burdens, which are 
within cur own power to remedy, are operating to make impos- 
sible the investment of private capital in over-sea marine prop- 
erty, thus leaving the control of the seas to our foreign rivals. 

Situated as we are, between Europe and the Orient, and next- 
door neighbor to South America, this war, following the building 
of the Panama Canal and the passage of the Federal reserve 
act, gives the United States the opportunity to become the 
world’s middleman. Supported by the National Government 
and all our ports utilized as assets of the Nation, we can build 
up in time a general over-seas trade which will, by providing a 
foreign market for our surplus products, expand our manufac- 
tures and our agricultural and mining enterprises. During the 
last 200 years England, and during the last generation Germany, 
through the trading system their export trade makes possible, 
have built up and given opportunity for cooperation to mann- 
facturers and traders in both foreign buying and selling, result- 
ing in economic production and distribution. Compared with 
London and Hamburg, New York is nothing but a harbor with 
huge facilities for sending out and receiving freight and pas- 
sengers. It is not a trading port, and it never will be while 
its business is carried in alien ships. 

One example of the effect of the loss to the United States 
because we have no merchant marine is shown in the staple of 
cotton, of which we produce the bulk of all grown in the world. 
In 1912 England sold the United States $25,000,000 worth of 
Egyptian cotton, and that same year sold to Continental Euro- 
pean markets 325.000.000 pounds of cotton grown in this coun- 
try, a large part of which, with an American merchant marine, 
should have been bought and sold directly by our American 
cotton growers. Further, a study of transportation and market 
eosts shows that the British manufacturers of goods made from 
cotton grown in the United States : re able to buy the cotton 
at a lower price than New England factories have to pay for it. 
We raise wool in this country, and since we built the Panama 
Canal the Australasian wool market is substantiall, as near 
to us-as it is to England, yet because of our inability to ship 
our own goods we are obliged to allow London to dictate its 
price and exact a middleman's profit. We use in the United 
States more than two-thirds of the world’s rubber crop, yet 
the price has been dictated by the London market, and the 
same is true in many of our own staples. 

The belief that our foreign trade has improved since the war 
is unjustified. The great increase in the value of our exports 
is due wholly to the demand for supplies and materials used 
in warfare, and has upset the industrial balance of the United 
States. At the present time we are sending out of this coun- 
try to the warring nations of Europe m.nitions and accessories 
of war at the rate of $100,000,000 per month in excess of the 
normal export before the war, This means that we have about 
800,000 wage earners employed for a full year, who at the close 
of the war will be the innocent victims of the gigantic read- 
justment that must take place in industrial America. 

Our prosperity to-day carries great dangers with it. There 
is no doubt that after the war there will be an extreme reaction, 
and the longer the war lasts the hars!.2r and mc ve severe this 
will be. The answer is to get our foreign business on a sub- 
stantial basis without delay. Whoever wins in the present war, 
there must be a world-wide industrial reorganization based on 
efficiency applied to industry and finance. The fact that in 


Great Britain and in France, as well as ia Germany, practically 
the entire munition business and manufactures of many corre- 
lated industries have been socialized will bring about drastic 
changes after the war which will have a great effect upon demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere. 


Our trade balance for the year ending June 30, 1915, in nor- 
mal legitimate merchandise was smaller than it has been since 
1910, and almost $200,000,000 less than that of the year before 
the war. For five years before the war our export trade in 
most articles was substantially at a standstill; in some cases 
actually going backward. The balance of trade against us 
with South America in the past 12 years has amounted to over 
$1,000,000,000, which was spent in Europe for supplies, a large 
part of which this country should have furnished. : 

Whatever else may be muddled in Great Britain since the 
war began, she has never relaxed her care for the trade upon 
which her wealth and greatness rest. The bottling up of the 
German and Austrian merchant marine, the handicaps placed 
on neutral shipping, the seizure of our ships, the interruptions 
of, and inroads into, our trade by “ Orders In Council,” have 
followed a well-defined plan and have been accompanied by a 
restoration of the British reexport and middleman business to 
substantially normal conditions, This has been supplemented 
by activities that point to a seizure, when the war ends, of the 
world’s markets on a larger scale than ever before. 

A case in point is the manufacture of dyes, the control of 
which before the war was in Germany and which control Eng- 
land has been using every effort to secure. Our progress in dye 
manufacture since the war has been wonderful. Yesterday’s 
papers report that the export of logwood from Jamaica to the 
United States has been prohibited by order of the British Goy- 
ernment. Knowing that the purpose behind this act is to 
cripple our threatened primacy in this important industrial 
need, if we are content to cease to strive to be the leader by 
the only proper agency available to us—a merchant marine— 
we must not complain later, when the thousand and one indus- 
tries that must use dyes must go abroad for them instead of 
buying them at home. While we are foolishly crippling our 
staple industries to gain the gambler’s profits of war supplies, 
Great Britain is conserving her normal industries carefully and 
making the exigencies of the war a cloak to deprive neutral na- 
tions of their right to trade even with other neutral nations. 

The point that can not be evaded is that whether we acquire 
an American merchant marine by the proposed ship-purchase 
bill, subsidies, preferential duties, discriminating tonnage dues, 
or by any other method, we must still work out in advance of 
any of these the settlement of such vexatious questions as the 
evils of free wharfage, railroad differentials, and the other 
handicaps of our own making, operating against the establish- 
ment and growth of an American overseas marine under pri- 
vate ownership. 

If, to-day, the ship-purchase bill were in operation, where 
would Government ships dock in New York? While New York 
docks are ostensibly under public control, the real value of that 
control has been dissipated by leases for a long series of years. 

Where would the ship-purchase bill fleet dock in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore? If they docked at the railroad- 
owned waterfront, would the Government demand the free 
8 privileges now exacted by the International Shipping 

st? : : 

If the theory be sound that a merchant marine is as necessary 
and useful for the Middle West as it is for a seaport, and its 
economic benefits inure to the farmer, stockman, and miner 
of the trans-Mississippi region as equitably as they do to the 
manufacturer, merchant, and shipper of the coast Common- 
wealths, why should a rate differential, which makes it cheaper 
to export from Chicago by way of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
than by New York or Boston, be permitted to continue? Why 
should the Interstate Commerce Commission allow an equal 
rate to Gulf ports from the interior, while denying that right 
to the Atlantic ports? 

Under a ship-purchase bill the Government could not permit 
such discriminations; it would not enter into secret compacts 
or make special contracts with railroads to divide the profits of 
such discriminatory policies. If, as is patent, such policies 
would not be permitted to continue under the operation of the 
ship-purchase bill, why are they permitted to exist to~tay in 
the light of their palpable injustice to the ports and people of 
the Atlantic seaboard? The Government, through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has it in its power to-day without 
additional law to clear away most of the handicaps which 
operate to benefit the foreign Shipping Trust and prohibit 
marine over-sea investment. 

With the exception of Mexico, from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic, we are between ourselves a continent of peace, but while 
we expect to enjoy permanent peace, this does not carry with it 
any guarantee of freedom from competition in the effort to oust 
us from our place in the markets of the world. 
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In the matter of encouragement of commerce we can take a 
good lesson from our northern neighbor, the Dominion of 
Canada, which, profiting perhaps by our mistakes, has placed 
this matter of governmental aid on the sound, economic basis 
of national need and utility instead of sectionulism. 

With an area one-fifth larger than ours, and a population 
one-twelfth as large, the Dominion Government has expended 
to date over a billion dollars in siding Canadian projects of 
distinctly national character, including direct payment of 
$240,000,000 to the Provinces to assist them in developing their 
resources; $115,000.000 has been given for canals, which last 
year handled 27,500,000 tons of shipping and 87,000,000 tons of 
freight, a remarkable record, when we consider that these 
canals are icebound six months in the year. Seagoing vessels 
have already gone through the new Welland Canal (now build- 
ing nnd expected to be finished in 1918) from the head of the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic without breaking bulk, and then 
stiled for Europe. This means a revolution in export freight 
rates, ocean and rail, both American and Canadian, especially 
on grain and other bulk commodities, which will have its effect 
on our ports. 

Government assistance to railways in Cunada has always been 
of a distinctly national character, with the result that the 
Grawl Trunk and the Canadian Northern, with the Canadian 
Pacific. give three Canadian transcontinental lines. This has 
so stimulated the growth of the Canadian steamship business 
that to-day it actually encircles the world with Canadian 
services, 

Steamship lines have not been neglected, the Dominion Govern- 
ment having expended in mail subsidies and steamship subven- 
tions more than $33,000,000 for the purpose of maintaining 
over-sea nnd local services on the Atlentic and Pacific and on 
lakes and rivers. 

As a result of this national assistance to national projects, 
based on national needs, manufacturing establishments in Can- 
ada have grown 30 per cent in 10 years, during which time cap- 
ital invested in Canada shows a gain of 180 per cent, against 
a growth in the United States of 105 per cent; the value of raw 
material used in industry has increased 125 per cent, against 
85 per cent for the United States. The value of the finished 
Canadian product is 142 per cent more than it was 10 years 
ago. us compared with our 80 per cent increase for the United 
States. Canadian field crops gained 200 per cent, against our 83 
per cent; and foreign commerce 130 per cent, against our 75 
per cent. 

The progress of Canada and the manner in which she has 
taken hold on the basis of national efficiency, especially in the 
appropriations for transportation, whether canal, railway, river, 
or harbor, is well worth our study and emulation. 

To-day heroic efforts are being made by agents of foreign gov- 
ernments to route shipments of war materials and military 
supplies through ports that can handle promptly the business 
for Italy, Russia, and other European countries, and are meet- 
ing with failure. The refusal to expedite shipments which these 
nations are anxious to get, and the insistence on using congested 
ports, whose facilities are paralyzed, ought to be worth the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Commercial 
fatuity of this sort is as strange as it is mysterious. I am 
informed that the American Woolen Co. has to-day 17,000 
packages of its products waiting for shipment to Archangel, and 
while that port was yet ice free appealed to the Russian lega- 
tion in Washington to permit shipments by way of Boston, but 
without success. Rails, engines, and other railroad material 
apparently greatly needed by Russia to make physical connection 
with its projected port west of Archangel aud alleged to be free 
of ice all winter are delayed. Although railroads and manufac- 
turers are anxious to ship from Boston goods from Lawrence, 
which is only 26 miles from Boston, these goods are held for 
ships which lie in New York unable, because of congestion, to 
get cargoes. 

This bit of information, relating to a New England port, may 
be merely of local interest, yet it points to conditions that de- 
mand the attention of those who, loving their country, will 
never willingly consent to see it degenerate into a commercial 
province of Europe. If there exists in this country potent 
partners of the International Shipping Trust, with power to 
make and unmake ports, it is time the Nation knew it. It is 
not a simple thing to place the fate of any American community 
in the hands of some unfriendly power or organization, 

A strong Federal shipping board to reach out from the land 
where the authority of the Interstate Cominerce Commission 
stops, to take cognizance of commercial needs and, when neces- 
sary, of conspiracies and schemes against our commerce and 
penalize their activities, should be created. We can not spend 
millions for rivers and harbors to make smooth the way for an 


alien trust or domestic wreckers of commerce, and some such 
national agency to save us from both is urgently needed. 

It is for us to decide whether the United States will be a 
power or a province, not free in theory and dependent in fact. 
The ship that comes to our port under an alien flag should take 
second place to the ship carrying our own flag. The few ships 
we have meet exactly this treatment in Europe and oriental 
harbors. They must pay harbor and wharfage dues. They get 
only that which they are obliged to receive. The American who 


secretly or openly seeks to make the interest and prosperity of 


America and American shipping or trade secondary to those of 
our rivals and competitors is and should be held to be a public 
enemy. That flabby doctrine which has led us to give the alien 
competitor the wheat and our American manufacturers and mer- 
chants the chaff spells commercial ruin. Give the world the best 
of hospitality under our roof, but not the title deeds of our home. 

The United States has come to a parting of the ways. It is 
abhorrent but true that the modern world of competition, which 
by modern invention has narrowed oceans and destroyed dis- 
tances, is, for all its fine phrases and speech of Christianity, 
brotherhood, humanity, justice, still a warring world. In the 
practical affairs of life and living, working and striving, we 
deal, however, with the world as it is and not the ideal world 
we wish it were. 

If we desire the United States to continue in progress and 
prosperity when we come to the doors that lead out into the 
world, we must present a united and solid front to all our com- 
petitors. We are producing in the United States to-day in ull 
our departments of national industry much more than our home 
markets require. If we are to retain our prosperity, this surplus 
must be disposed of in foreign markets. To get the over-seas 
markets we need our own ships. To employ our own ships is to 
strengthen our country industrially, financially, and commer- 
cially, for while we employ allen carriers we are just so much 
poorer by the $300,000,000 a year we pay in tolls under normal 
conditions and at their mercy in the days of stress, such as those 
through which we are now passing. If we discard the idea 
of foreign markets and keep our surplus products at home, we 
will soon learn that the price of the unmarketable, unsold prod- 
uct governs the price of the whole, and the result menns idle- 
ness, distress, and hard times at home and national weakness and 
contempt abroad. 

Let us differ as we will as to the ways and means in our 
domestic policies, but when we come to our waterways and 
harbors let us present a united front to an alien world. When 
questions of American honor, rights, and commerce are con- 
cerned we are all Americans, and Americans only. Tn all ques- 
tions of policy and intercourse with other peoples partisan 
policies, misdirected friendship, misguided philanthropy, and 
other agencies of national weakness must be thrust sternly and 
remorselessly aside. We can perform no more patriotic service 
at this time than to provide ourselves with that adjunct of 
peace and of war—equally serviceable to both—an American 
merchant marine, the need of which should be a second religion 
with the American people. Unless the activities in securing for- 
eign markets by the South cau enlist the cooperative sympathy 
of the North, the West, and the East. aud vice versa; unless 
there is reciprocity of aim and effort for the common national 
good and a suppression of provincial jealousies and parochial 
distinctions which divide our people and sap our national 
strength we can not hope to succeed. 

If with the war helping us we can not secure the freedom of 
the seas, as we did when it was attempted to be taken from us 
in the forties, and as Germany did after the Franco-Prussian 
War, we confess ourselves as à Nation inferior in courage and 
in patriotism to our forbears—a premise which, if placed 
properly before the American people, they will indignantly refuse 
to accept. 


National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, December 14, 1915. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my system of preparec- 
ness is to spend most of the stupendous sum of money now de- 
manded for a vast military and naval imperialism for interna: 
improvements instead. 
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Less than a year ago we were signing peace treaties and pro- 
grams with all the earth and justly boasting that we were tak- 
ing the lead in a move for world peace. Aglow with a transcend- 
ent love of humanity, freedom, and justice inculcating the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, we stood for“ peace on 
earth and good will among men.“ 

But behold a mysterious change! A reversal and repudia- 
tion of that policy is now headlined in all our press, and they 
that stand for the glory of God and the grandeur of men and 
refuse to bow in humble submission before the minions and 
myrmidous of a war god are maligned, mocked, and traduced 
as mollycoddles filled with mental aberrations and visions. 
while the clamor for armies and armaments, big guns, big ships. 
and big navies goes on and would take millions of our most stal- 
wart and able-bodied men from the peaceful walks of life and 
put them under charge of cocked hats, braided belts, shoulder 
straps, and bucklers, to march up and down the country chafing 
for a murderous war dance, like a “ roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour,” piling all this avalanche of expense upon the 
weaklings, the old, the infirm, and the honest business man, all 
to prepare for a war that few, except the mercenary, want and 
none but the reckless military bravado ever expects to come. 

As for myself, being a new Member, circumscribed and bound 
by rules of seniority and precedence, I can do but little more 
than enter a most solemn protest against such profligate waste 
and to say that nothing but an immediate and most imminent 
danger, incurable by any other means, could induce me to entail 
such a burden on our country and enthrone such a gigantic en- 
gine of oppression. 

Are we to make hypocrisy of our “red cross good Samaritan 
conduct” and instead of healing wounds and ministering to 
suffering humanity in war make Moloch our god and Mammon 
our Christ by challenging the world to combat and running riot 
in blood, butchery, and carnage? 

If I could vacate my conviction of duty for party preferment, 
I would console myself, for it certainly seems to me that all 
the great interests who would make millions out of this program 
and who have brought on all this pandemonium for preparedness 
will line up for Mr. Wilson and see to it that he is elected for 
four years more to carry out his five-year program. 

When the President took this position he put the Republican 
Party into a bed of quicksand, to go deeper in mire the more 
they worked. They will therefore be forced to go to the country 
alone on that old, hoary, effete fraud called a protective tariff, 
which will fall on deaf ears when all the great factories are 
running on double-shift time to carry out this stupendous pro- 
gram of so-called preparedness. 

But I had rather stand on a five-year program of internal im- 
provements—dig out the Hudson River up to the New York 
Canal and on to the Great Lakes, connecting with Duluth, 2,000 
miles away; then from the Lakes to the Mississippi, with an 
intercoastal canal system in the Southern States; build a thor- 
ough system of public roads and a great mérchant marine, and 
prepare for business instead of butchery. 

I think President Wilson one of the grandest men that ever 
occupied the Presidency, and I thank God that in these days of 
cruel cataclysms in war he has been a man of peace. I think he 
is surrounded by a set of most praiseworthy and patriotic coun- 
selors in the Democratic household. 

But as a Congressman I am unwilling to commit myself to any 
very large extension of our Army or Navy. I would like to 
double or treble our Army and Navy schools, preparing an ade- 
quate number of young men for expert service in time of need; 
enlarge our Rock Island Arsenal; manufacture and keep on 
hand an ample supply of first-class guns, munitions, and like 
equipments; plant several aeronautic stations on our shores, 
with submarine and mine equipments. Thus prepared and rely- 
ing on a citizen soldiery, if we give the citizen freedom and fair- 
play at home we will be impervious to all attacks. 

I fear a very large part of this clamor for preparedness is in- 
spired by the Money Trust, Steel Trust, Powder Trust, Ship- 
building Trust. and so forth, which are growing fabulously richer 
and more powerful over the war contracts from Europe and want 
to have this country in a frenzy over a big Army and Navy, so 
when their big contracts with the allies in Europe close they can 
feast a few years more on our own Federal Treasury in big, fat 
contracts at home. t 

What countries do we expect to attack us? If our program 
is only defensive, I see no danger. The clashing Governments 
of Europe are now bankrupting their Governments and murder- 
ing their men by the million. Unless Morgan or some of our 
predatory rich furnish them money, it would be impossible for 
them to invade and maintain a war with our country. Stupid 
must be the man who thinks that Japan or China, even both, 
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could mobilize an army, wade the oceans 10,000 miles, and 
invade our country. Germany seems to be the specter of dread 
that the jingoes. refer to. Germany will have enemies enough 
in Europe to keep her busy for a generation, even if she comes 
out of this dreadful war alive. 

Bryan, Wilson's great partner in this wonderful peace and pros- 
perity we now have, made solemn treaties with most nations of 
the earth to refer all questions to The Hague one year before a 
declaration of war or an overt act of violence. Shall we tell 
the world that we have no confidence in its treaties? Is Chris- 
tianity dead and honor extinct and the world a prize ring in 
which brute force alone is master? Kings, emperors, aristo- 
crats, and great, greedy corporations will keep the world in a 
maelstrom of misery and war if democracy, freedom, and jus- 
tice are not allowed to assert themselves. 

I would have the Government make its own Army supplies, 
munitions, guns, gunboats, and aeroplanes. One who feels a 
pang of sorrow over the present cruel war grows horrified and 
heartsick as he sees the great gun and powder factories of the 
earth in partnership supplying the guns and munitions that pre- 
pare both sides for the slaughter. The Krupps in Germany and 
the Armstrongs in England, leagued in corporate partnership, 
have furnished deadly machines of murder that thunder on both 
sides of every battle. If war is “hell,” as Sherman said, then 
let us keep out of “hell” by preparing for a glorious civiliza- 
tion at home, enlarge our ports and merchant marine, curb the 
rapacity of the malevolent rich who concentrate our natural 
and productive resources into a few greedy hands. 

“Establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity,’ not make 
all our farmers tenants and our laboring millions serfs to soul- 
less corporations and our merchants peons to a few trusts in 
order that a few bankers like Morgan and Rockefeller may be 
masters of all our gigantic enterprises, thus promoting debt, 
discord, riot, strikes, and misery among the masses. 

“Provide for the common defense” by making our people 
free, prosperous, and happy, and then the combined world could 
not inyade and conquer us. A contented citizen soldiery is in- 
vincible. Promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty ” to the masses and not to the hig corporate classes, 

The price of several warships would better be spent in im- 
pounding the vast snow melt along the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for irrigation over the fertile valleys below, which stand 
thirsting for that which, if interned, would bless millions of 
people and make their homes prosperous. The price of a few 
more warships and the price of a large standing army could well 
be spent in dredging and disinfecting sluggish and miasmatic 
swamps and streams, giving health and wealth to vast sections 
of country now infected with disease, stagnation, and death. The 
price of a few dreadnaughts would be far better spent in erect- 
ing a system of continental military highways. 

Some provision must be made in our defense program to pre- 
vent the great corporations from feasting on the ruin of our 
country in war, and money should be made to fight for its coun- 
try the same as men. All goes down in war except gold, which 
stands triumphant over every battle field, cleans up the wreck, 
and makes millions out of its carnage. The more ferocious the 
war, the larger its margins. The moanings of millions of 
mangled. soldiers and grief-stricken citizens, helpless in poverty 
by war, are songs of jubilation and joy to the world’s gold 
syndicate, which stands in splendor ever ruined and ravished 
humanity. The cadaverous faces of a million dead soldiers 
only emphasize the triumphant march of gold to more sumptuous 
splendor, when it can clip the coupons from Government bonds 
and command the tax collectors to pay tribute of millions of 
dollars taken from the honest enterprise and toil of the survivors 
of a cruel slaughter, which the lords of gold themselves, in 
league with great gun, powder, and munition factories, have 
often instigated. 

Until these unscrupulous Molochs of misery and death can be 
muzzled and forbidden to feast in ghoulish glee on the dead and 
dying men in war, we may expect greed and gold to keep the 
world in conflict. 

The gold syndicate to-day holds the earth in the hollow of its 
hand. At the close of the war it will be the royal receiver of 
the famished and bankrupt nations, with every customhouse its 
fiscal agent and every tax collector a subagent, in obedience to 
these masters of civilization, who from their castles and cor- 
ridors will compel even emperors and kings to obey their orders. 

Every page of history teaches us that national imperialism 
leads to military despotism. One of ‘the last loving expres- 
sions of the father of Democracy—Jefferson—was to reaffirm 
his warning against a “standing army,” 

After Napoleon had baptized a continent in blood and sub- 
merged it in sorrow and stood in melancholy solitude and retro- 
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spection on St. Helena, viewing the havoc and horrors wrought 
by his ruthless hand, he left to mankind the logic of this sen- 
tence: $ 

The more I study the world, the more I am convinced of the ina- 
bility of brute force to create anything durable. 

The Duke of Wellington, who at Waterloo stopped the mur- 
derous stampede of Napoleon, said: 

War is a most detestable thing. If you had seen but one day of it, 
you would pray God that you might never see another. 

George Washington, first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
first in peace, and first in war, said: 

uy first wish is to see this plague of mankind banished from the 
earth. 

Gen. Grant, the hero of Appomattox, by virtue of closing that 
cruel American fratricidal struggle of the sixties, said: 

Though educated a soldier, and having passed through two wars, I 
have always been a man of peace, preferring to see questions of differ- 
ence settled by arbitration. It has been my misfortune to haye been 
engaged in more battles than any other American general, but there 
Was never a time during my command when I would not have chosen 
some settlement by reason rather than by the sword. 

Gen. Sherman, one of the leading war commanders of the 
sixties, nauseated with the blood of battle, said: 

I confess without shame that I am tired and sick of war. Its glory 
is all moonshine. It is either those who have neither heard a shot nor 
the shrieks and groans of the wounded who cry aloud for more blood, 
more vengeance, more desolation. War is hell 

Yet, here are we, a great missionary, Christian Nation, at 
peace with all the world, proposing to plunge our country in 
debt and excessive taxation to prepare for entrance into what 
Sherman says “ is hell.” 

We may point with pride to the touring ramparts of a re- 
sounding army of drums, flying flags amid massive armament 
and mighty guns, as glorious emblems of our national strength; 
but in the citizen, standing at the threshold of a freeman's home, 
that sacred, sanctified spot on earth, hallowed in song and made 
free from the greedy hand of the usurer and exorbitant taxation 
is the surest foundation for our enduring greatness, and to such 
a citizen alone can we look when armies league in oppression 
and the drum tap becomes a terror or when barricades break 
forth in mutiny. 

To him who defends such a home war has no terror and death 
no sting. With such citizenship we can live in peace and joy 
at home and stand triumphant against the world should it con- 
spire to invade our country. 

My approbation or objection to measures offered by the Presi- 
dent amounts to but little, but in order that I may deal frankly 
with the people of Texas, my constituents, I suggest that, aside 
from his demand for an overwhelming Army and Navy, I think 
his message a grand document. Cherishing a high regard for 
our Chief Executive, I sorely regret the necessity I feel to thus 
differ with him, but the Constitution makes the lower House of 
Congress the sole taxing power of this Republic. The Presi- 
dent has often said that this is not a partisan question; hence I 
most certainly give no cause for Democratic umbrage when, fol- 
lowing the dictates of my conscience, I oppose the measure, 
especially since Mr. Taft, Mr. Cannon, and most all the leading 
Republicans are lined up for it. 

Among the scores of letters and petitions I have received 
from Texas not one has solicited the indorsement of the propa- 
- ganda, but, on the contrary, the following is a substantial evi- 
dence of sentiment in the homes of Texas: 

HILLSBORO, TEX., November 27, 1915, 
Hon. J. H. Davis, M. C., 
5 Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

Dean Sin: We, the undersigned petitioners of the rural communities 
of Hill County, Tex., do earnestly appeal to the President, the Senators, 
and Representatives in Congress to be moderate in taxing the people of 
the United States for preparedness for war. 

We are willing to furnish our sons to defend our country and our 
daughters for nurses at any time when it is honorable and right to do 


so, but when it is wrong’ to create war, we would rather build ships like 

the TALEO, and placing all the jingoes in it sink them to the bottom of 
the Atlantic. 

W. R. Kimmon, R. F. Clack, A. J. Harper, E. F. Hamilton, 

S. F. Hamilton, J. W. Eagleston, J. Z. Baird, J. H. 

Danell, C. J. Danell, J. K. Hair, Johnson Danch, J. T. 


Johnson, T. W. Southward, C. I. Rhea, W. F. Clack, 
W. B. Griffin, R. F. Wilsen, C. O. Pritchett, G. R. seats 
J. J. Taylor, B. t, 


. Harper, E. D. Smith, C. F. Bliss 
J. D. Good, J. T. Hawbright, J. L. Hawbright, C. M. 


Hester, Patrick Love, S. C. Lockett, J. 

J. Light, N. E. Walden, W. H. Webb. 
The Constitution gives Congress alone the power “ to raise and 
support armies” and “to provide and maintain a navy.” 
Standing within my constitutional rights, my appeal is in behalf 
of the common man who must bear the toil, endure the pain that 
such a proposed army and naval appropriation would entail. 


We are already running behind in current expenses by the mil- 
lions and every conceivable method of taxation is being resorted 
to. Shall Congress now strap an additional burden of a billion 
dollars on the people’s back? 

If we must have this imperial Army and Navy let us levy an 
inheritance tax on the swollen fortunes that have been piled up 
through special privilege and governmental favoritism; raise the 
graduated surtax on the overgrown incomes of the imperious 
rich, and make them who are now clamoring like military mani- 
acs for these stupendous armaments bear the burden of its 
expense and maintenance. 


Rural Motor Rontes, - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1915. ; 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that the 
rural free-delivery carriers have for the past 14 years been 
in the civil service, the people generally are not informed accu- 
rately of civil-service requirements and operations. 

As a result of the order of the Postmaster General establishing 
motor vehicle rural free-delivery routes, the Civil Service Com- 
mission created n distinct class of rural free-delivery carriers, 
known as motor-route carriers, by which old carriers on horse- 
drawn vehicle routes have been summarily thrown out of em- 
ployment after years of faithful service ; a departmental injustice 
has been done which people can not harmonize with their sense 
of fair dealing. 

The idea prevails that when one qualifies and receives appoint- 
ment under the civil service he holds the position as long 
as he is faithful and efficient, and only his wrong conduct can 
displace him. 

Men who entered the service when it was first established, with 
compensation that barely furnished support, have, by faithful 
effort, built up this service until it has become the pride of the 
Nation. These men, without fault or failure on their part, have 
been summarily dismissed from the service, haying families on 
8 hands, debts to pay, and no employment by which to earn 
a ng. 

No department of the Government can justify such conduct 
before the people. 

Had these carriers been given 12 months’ notice of the condi- 
tions which now confront them, they could have prepared to 
meet the conditions and the service could have been changed, 
where practicable, with little friction, and the old carriers 
could have qualified and performed the service on the motor- 
vehicle routes acceptably. In the event they could not prepare 
for qualification, they could at least have had an opportunity to 
seek other employment by which to earn a living. 

Many patrons of the Rural Free Delivery Service are dis- 
satisfied with these changes. In many instances mail boxes 
have been moved from the front gate to a distance of one-fourth 
to a half mile away, and sometimes even farther. No longer 
ean the small children of a family go for the mail; for no 
mother will trust her little children to go a quarter or half a 
mile through the woods to the mail box in a country where 
roving negroes do not respect infancy, childhood, or mother- 
hood when they are caught alone and unprotected. 

There will not be six motor-vehicle routes in the second dis- 

trict of Georgia, of the great number proposed, that can suc- 
cessfully carry the mails through the rainy season. The roads 
will not permit it. The county commissioners of roads and 
revenues know it, and are the best advised as to whether or not 
motor vehicles can travel to an advantage over the roads in a 
county. 
Another defect in the proposed system that consolidates two 
horse-drawn-vehicle routes to be served by one carrier with a 
motor vehicle is that formerly the two-horse-route carriers 
left the post office simultaneously and made their rounds, dis- 
tributing the mail at the same time, and by this method the 
farmer received his daily papers before the noon hour and 
had the noon hour in which to read them. 

The motor-vehicle route serves one section in the morning 
and the other section in the afternoon and evening, and half of 
the people now get their daily papers in the afternoon, which 
makes it necessary for the farmer to do his reading at night 
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hy kerosene lamp, thereby taking from his rest hours for that 


purpose, 
There is great dissatisfaction because of this delayed delivery 


of the mails. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction among the people living on 
the rural routes results from inattention of the department to 
protests, petitions, and letters which they receive from all parts 
of the country. The department takes its agent and witness— 
the inspector—and gives his testimony more weight than it does 
to that of all the people who live on the routes, including the 
county commissioners of a county. 

The people pay for the service and feel that they should be 
heard and their petitions and protests considered before such 
radical changes are instituted. 

Of all the changes made under any administration in any 
department of the Government, this change in the rural-route 
service has created more discontent, dissatisfaction, and an- 
tagonism, 

In the second district of Georgia the rural delivery service is 
unsatisfactory and the dissatisfaction is general. I know of 
no motor-vehicle route proposed in my district where the patrons 
welcome the change and are not opposed to it. 

I incorporate here a reply of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General to a letter written him, in which I requested specific 
information relating to the establishment of motor-vehicle 


routes. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 9, 1915. 
Hon. FRANK Park, 
House of Representatires. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 2d instant, requesting specific information relative 
to the establishment of motor routes and the readjustment of the rural 
delivery tal service in general and of that in the district represented 
by you in particular; also in regard to the method pursued by the 
department in connection with the employment of carriers in the motor 
rural service, 

In reply I respectfully submit that a review of the system of collec- 
tion and delivery of mail on rural routes disclosed numerous extrava- 
gant and wasteful methods. These had long been recognized but ap- 
parently failed of correction for one cause or another, 

Further, post-office inspectors and representatives of the Post Office 
Department in many post offices had repeatedly reported the useless 
ang unnecessary duplication of service and the retracing of travel for 
the accommodation of a very limited number of patrons, and in some 
instances apparently for the extension of the mileage traveled on ac- 
count of the effect it would have upon the compensation of the carrier. 

In addition, many rural routes were established without regard to the 
postal necessity Involved and simply because some patron circulated a 
petition and secured the uisite number of names, thereby increasing 
the importance of the particular office at which he may have resided 
and obtaining a position for himself or a relative or friend as carrier. 

This service has now been in operation for a pentog of nearly 20 
years and during all that time no general readjustment of the uneco- 
nomical methods has been attempted. Every effort in that direction 
has been met with the declaration that curtailment of the service was 
threatencd or that the inconvenience of the patrons was the object, 
when in reality the true reason for the failure to correct the evils was 
the possible interference with the vested (?) right of some individual 
in a place or the possible reduction of the compensation of some indi- 
vidual paid on a commission basis as a fourth-class postmaster. ; 

For a period of five years inspectors had repeatedly recommended 
the readjustment of the service in Graves County, Ky., where it was 
shown that the southern portion of the county received more than 
adequate service, whereas 1,500 persons in the northern portion 
were denied mail facilities because it would seriously interfere with 
the tour of duty of employees in the southern portion to be called upon 
t deliver and collect mail to and from those in the northern por- 
tion, ete. ; 

Again, inspectors frequently reported that there was unusual dupli- 
cation of service in Gratiot County, Mich., to wit, that from two to tive 
carriers were 297 955 over the same highways in the collection and 
delivery of mail to a limited number of patrons living in the vicinity 
of these highways. In fact, $9,000 per annum was being paid for this 
useless duplication of service, and thus 90 heads of families, or about 
4,500 patrons, were denied mail facilities in other sections of the 
country simply because in this county people were provided with more 
than adequate service. 

In Chester County, Pa., attention had been repeatedly invited to 
the fact that carriers were collecting and delivering mail twice a day 
to certain favored rural patrons. This condition existed in only a 
limited number of places elsewhere in the country, and therefore the 
patrons on these rural routes po: special privileges not se ee 
py all of the rural patrons throughout the country. The cost of this 
twice-daily service amounted to about $7,000 r annum, and 700 
heads of families, or in the neighborhood of 3,500 additional patrons, 
were denied mail facilities to which they were entitled in order that 
this unusual service might be rendered to rural patrons in one section 
of the 2 15 

A systematic readjustment of the prevailing rural service in Craw- 
ford County, Pa., reduced the cost of operation $24,200, required 40 
families to move their boxes less than one-half mile, and provided 
additional service for nearly 20,000 new patrons in the county and 
elsewhere throughout the country. 

In a similar manner a readjustment of the service in Ellis 8 
Tex., reduced the cost of operation $16,368, required 55 families to 
move their mail receptacles less than one-half inile, and provided 
service to 535 patrons within the county who had formerly been denied } 
service and to 15,500 patrons elsewhere. In this instance it was pos- | 
sible to utilize the motor-vehicle service to provide this extension of 
service and improve existing conditions. and I have at hand a state- 
ment from the mayor of the city of Waxahachic, the president of the 


board of trade, and of the chamber of commerce requesting further 
extensions of this character of service. 3 

The department is therefore convinced that, regardless of the failure 
of administrative officials to give consideration to the question of 
efficiency In the operation of this great service in times past to which 
it was entitled, it is our duty to do so now, and it is further con- 
vinced that when reasonable rural mail facilities shall have been ex- 
tended to every possible rural patron to be found anywhere that the 
present meth wil meet with the approval and receive the hearty 
cooperation of every citizen and of the F of the people. 

he readjustment of the service up to this time has extended mail 
facilities to nearly 1,000,000 additional patrons at a great reduction 
in the cost of operation. 

In connection with the establishment of motor routes certain ter- 
ritory was presumed to have improved highway facilities, and after 
making inquiry of postmasters in the territory where it was assumed 
such conditions existed as to the character of the roads and of the 
service performed thereon, and after proper reference to the files of 
the department, which also include many items of information gathered 
from time to time during the past 15 years, particularly relating to 
the train schedules, the number of hours of service performed | the 
employees, and the number of pieces and weight of mail carried and 
the vehicles used on the highways, a motor route would be authorized 
for establishment, sometimes by a combination of two existing routes 
and a slgbt extension thereof, and at other times, as, for instance, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., where four horse-drawn routes have been with- 
drawn and three motor-vehicle routes authorized, and where 3,150 
new patrons were added to the service and no patron Inconyenienced. 

Altogether the establishment of motor routes depended in the first 


instance upon information submitted by the postmaster or representa- . 


tive of the department at the locality where the establishment of such 
motor route was proposed. i 

After this data-was in the possession of the department, if objections 
or protests appeared relative to any particular feature of the proposed 
establishment, showing thut it was not acceptable to the patrons, the 
department made every effort to send a representative or inspector into 
the territory to make an investigation of the objections or statements 
relative to the service, aud at the same time to organize the proposed 
service on a more efficient and systematic basis than had ever prevailed 
with the horse-drawn service at the same locality, and in not more than 
25 instances out of the 671 motor routes which have been authorized 
has the department returned to the use of the horse-drawn vehicle, It 
may possibly be that there are additional establishments of this nature 
which upon investigation will be found not to be feasible and where 
horse-drawn service only can be supplied, Here the department will 
peony substitute the same. I believe, however, that in fairness to 

he patron who is entitled to mail service a trial of the motor vehicle 
should be made, F 

It was also desired to have such motor routes start or emanate from 
the more important postal centers, for a twofold reason: In many cases, 
when a rural route starts from a small post office, for instance, a fourth- 
class office, supervision of the employees on the rural routes is limited; 
in fact, the carrier on the route receives a higher compensation than the 
postmaster, and therefore sometimes feels himself a more important 
postal employee. At offices of the presidential class no such opinion is 
possible, and the supervision is consequently more efficient, 

In addition to this, at the smaller offices the postmaster is usually 
engaged in commercial enterprises, and he can not spare the time to 
supervise carefully the work of his subordinates. He does not have the 
time to travel over the routes and make personal investigation of the 
character of service rendered, whereas at a presidential office the post- 
master is compensated for giving his entire time and attention to the 
duties of the office, and he is re) eon to give close supervision to the 
performance of service by all of the personnel subordinate to himself. 

Furthermore, the extension of the delivery zone from the more im- 
peter postal centers, preferably the county seat in each county, to 

he uttermost limits of the county reduces the tage rate on parcel- 
post matter; in fact, cuts it in two. Consequently a patron who desires 
to ship a 50-pound parcel over a motor route to the important postal 
center from which these motor routes usually emanate can do so at one- 
half the rate that is charged a patron whose route starts from a small 

tal center, and wherever possible the patron is provided with service 
rom two offices. 

These features naturally do not appeal to the patron in the beginning 
of this type of service, but it has been the experience of the department 
since the inauguration of the first motor route on July 1 that it is a 
very valuable feature of the collection and delivery of mail on rural 
routes, and that it is . by the patron, who has the advantage 
of scr eae the smali office where he lives or the large office where 
his market is located in the transportation of his mail matter and the 
products of the farm. 

As to the appcintment of the personnel: 

When it was decided to act upon the specific provision of the Con- 
gress which provided— 

“That in the discretion of the Postmaster General the pay of carriers 
who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and who serve 
routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not exceeding 
$1,800 per annum — 
the Civil Service Commission held that a motor route is a new rural- 
delivery route, and whenever a new rural-delivery route is authorized or 
established an examination is held to secure eligibles, regardless of 
whether an existing eligible register is available or not. Therefore, an 
examination of all applicants for the position of motor-route carrier 
was decided upon by the commission. 

The compensation of a rural-carrier route requiring delivery by 
motor vehicle ranges from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. This compensation 
being materially greater than that of a route permitting delivery other- 
wise than by motor vehicle, it was held that it was necessary to hold 
a separate examination and maintain a separate register of eligihles for 
vacancies on motor routes, it not being permissible under the competi- 
tive requirement of the law to make certification from a register to a 
position with a materially higher compensation than that for which 
such register was established. 

The commission also determined that applicants who have served in 
the position of regular rural carrier should be given adriitionni credit 
in this examination as follows: There wili be added to the general 
average attained in the examination a credit of one-half of 1 per cent 
for each year’s experience acquired in the position of regular rural 
carrier not exceeding a total of six years of such experience, or a 
maximum of 3 per cent additional credit. 
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When the Civil Service Commission has established an eligible regis- 
ter, and certified to the department the name of the nm standing 
highest on the register who bas his actual domicile in the Kadina? 
supplied by the post office at which the vacancy exists, together wi 
the names of the two eligibles standing highest on the register from the 
entire county (which has been their custom ever since the present 
rules of the commission were adopted), this department makes quiry 
of the postmaster, the Representative in Con from the dis N 
and of any other persons who may have information regarding the 
character and residence of the Spouse. 

The law 3 limits the inquiry of this department to the 
character and residence of the applicants, and we may not in- 
quiry, nor accept or receive any other data or information regarding 
an applicant, anl in accordance with the law we must return any. 
statements, recommendations, or assertions, except as above described. 
to those who make them and can give no weight to the same. This 
applies to every individual—Senator, Representative, or other official— 
ani is literally adhered to in this bureau. 

It may be stated that should the relative standing of applicants for 
employment in the Rural Delivery Service he the same, as ined 
through the examination by the Civil Service Commission, the depart- 
ment would. course, ve preference to that eligible whom the 
Representative from the district believed would make the most effictent 
postal employee, naturally 97 that the Representative, as a resident 
of the territory where the appo ntment is to he male, would bave the 
most reliable information to had in connection with such eligibles, 
This. of course, appies only to the three whose names may have been 
certified to the department. Under no circumstances can any person 
not certified for the vacancy be appointed thereto, unless it shall be 
shown that the character of one or more of the three who have been 
certified is such as to warrant the ecanrellation of their eligibility, in 
282 evens the person standing next highest on the register would be 
cert à 

I sincerely trust that this tnformation will be a guide to your con- 
stituents and illustrate to them that only three of those who may take 
an examination can be certified for any existing vacancy, and that of 
the three thus certified at least one resident on the route to be served. 
pear P ea bp is e paon, 53 oo once oe yora it emanates, must be 
cert re ess o s standing in percentage. 

There is 755 method by which a former carrier can be assigned to a 
motor route unless he 8 sed an examination and been certified 
for appointment by the Civil. Service Commission, nor, to my certain 
kho oige. cah any Senator, Representative. official, or other individual 
secure preference for anv applicant in the ratings or bring about any 
8 in his standing on the register of eligibles. 

e 


ee 7 ira Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
l ze Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that Members of Congress have 
been surprised by this sudden and radical change in the Rural 
Free Delivery Service brought about by the Postmaster General, 
which they have been unable to alter or prevent by protest, 
appeal, and evidence. It seems that no relief can be bad to 
the patrons of the routes or the carriers except by legislation, 
which I hope to see speedily enacted. 


Military and Naval Expansion. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 10, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in requesting the privilege of 
extending my remarks on the subject of military and naval 
expansion, the most important in the history of the Republie, 
I do so for the purpose of inviting especial attention to the 
statement recently issued by our gifted and courageous leader, 
the Hon. Cravpe Kircuin, of North Carolina, chairman of the 
great Ways and Means Committee of this House and one of the 
best informed men in the United States, or in the world, on 
naval affairs. I believe this statement, which shows what the 
preparedness program means, should have the widest possible 
circulation among the people who are asked to assume new 
burdens of taxation for the purpose of increasing the national 
defenses; and so I am asking the indulgence of the House for 
this purpose, feeling that all sides in this momentous issue of 
peace or war should be heard, and that the information em- 
bodied in the remarkable statement of the majority leader can 
not be too generally disseminated nor too carefully weighed by 
the American people to whom it was addressed through the 
press of his own State. It is also my desire, in the same con- 
nection and as shedding additional light on the propaganda of 
preparedness, to include in my remarks a letter written by the 
Hon. CLYDE H. Tavenner, of Illinois, to Col. Robert M. Thomp- 
son, president of the Navy League of the United States, regard- 
ing the personnel of the officials of that patriotic organization 
and their relations with certain great industries and interests 
of the country. 

CLAUDE KITCHIN’S STATEMENT ON THE NATION'S PreraREpxess—Hz 
Gives Facrs. 

Mr. Eprror: The Seven Seas Magazine, the organ of the Navy 

Lengue, the organization which has created by deception and 


misrepresentation the apparently big sentiment for the mili- 
tarism and navalism now proposed. and which seems to have 
stampeded many patriotic and usually level-headed people, de- 
clared in its October issue that I had the right “to vote for or 
against” the preparedness measure, but that 1 had “neither the 
right nor should he (1) be allowed even to discuss it in the 
House,” ete. I trust, however, that the press of my State, 
though most of it differ widely with me, will not refuse the 
privilege which I ask, to express through it to the people some 
of the reasons for my position and give some of the facts with 
respect to the question which bas been withheld from or cer- 
tainly not given to the public. I ask this privilege, with confi- 
dence that it will be granted, especially in view of the fact that 
many of the State papers have severely criticized me, some 
going to the extent of bitterly denouncing me. I have no crit- 
icism to make of the press and the people in the State who differ 
with me. Having heard only one side, and owing to the tons of 
literature of deception and misrepresentation on the subject 
being poured out daily to the people by the metropolitan press 
and magazines—many, perhaps, innocently—and by the so- 
called “ patriotic societies,” of which the Navy League is the 
head, it is but natural that a large majority of the people 
should oppose my position. With your permission I shall now 
proceed to give some of the facts and reasons which impel me 
to oppose the big military and naval program which will be 
proposed to Congress. 
(1) AS TO THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF OUR NAVY, 

All the talk and writings by the press and the so-called 
“ patriotic societies” about our “ utter helplessness,” our “ dan- 
gerous unpreparedness,” our “defenseless condition,“ our 
growing weakness,” our “having fallen to the third or fourth 
grade of inferiority in naval strength,” etc., is pure tommyrot, 
based not on a single fact. 

Let it be first understood that in the “ preparedness” pro- 
gram the navy of Great Britain is eliminated. This was so tes- 
tified by the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Fletcher, and other 
naval experts, and even by Hobson, in the hearings before the 
Naval Committee at the last session of Congress, all declaring 
that we do not need or desire a navy as strong as hers. Not- 
withstanding the metropolitan press, magazine writers, and the 
“ patriotice societies” and our Navy Yearbook—which was ex- 
posed in the last Congress and will be so exposed in the next, 
as unreliable and misleading—the fact is that we have, buiit and 
building, the strongest and most powerful navy in the world, 
except that of Great Britain, which is eliminated as above 
stated. Our Navy is stronger than that of Germany, far superior 
to that of France, more than twice as strong as that of Japan 
or of any of the other nations. Admiral Fletcher, the highest 
active officer in the Navy, commander of the Atlantic Fleet, 
the man who will have to do the fighting if any is to be done— 
whose judgment on naval subjects the Secretary of the Navy, 
before the Naval Committee, declared he had sooner take than 
that of any man in the world—expressly declared at the 
naval hearings during the last session of Congress that we 
had a Navy “superior to that of Germany or any other na- 
tion except Great Britain.“ In answer to the question, “If 
in a war with Germany could our Navy successfully resist 
that of Germany?” he answered.“ Yes.” Capt Winterhalter, an- 
other naval expert, testified: “Judge WITHERSPOON has proved 
that our Navy is superior to that of Germany, and I agree 
with him.” Admiral Badger, ex-commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet, a member of the General Board of the Navy, declared 
that no one had ever heard him say that “Germany had a 
superior Navy to ours.” 

The facts of record, the tests laid down by naval experts here 
and abroad, and the naval authorities of the world—all of which 
I have before me as I write—confirm the truth of this testimony. 

The armored fleet of Germany, consisting of battleships, 
dreadnaughts and predreadnaughts, armored cruisers and battle 
cruisers (built and building), in number is 52 (to say nothing 
of the vessels lost since January 1, 1915). The fleet of the 
United States of the same vessels is in number 56, with over 
40,000 more tonnage. (Number and tonnage, however, are not 
tie criterion of superiority.) Of 20 of Germany's battleships 
listed by our Navy Yearbook, 16 are not able to go more than 
1,000 miles from base to engage in naval warfare. Not ene of 
the 16 carry coal or oil enough to go from Hamburg or Bremen 
to within 500 miles of New York and return (to say nothing about 
being employed in a naval engagement). The Oregon, which 
some of our naval experts say is obsolete, and not listed by our 
Navy Yearbook (the Indiana and Massachusetts not listed also), 
in every characteristic of a fighting ship (bigger guns, heavier 
armor, stronger ship) is far superior to any one of the 20 
German battleships listed by our yearbook. Four of the Ger- 
man ships listed by our yearbook as dreadnaughts are in reality 
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not dreadnaughts, and are shown by one of the highest naval 
authorities in the world (Jane’s Fighting Ships) to be defective, 
unsuccessful ships, and so known to be by every student of 
naval affairs. The last five dreadnaughts authorized by Con- 
gress are superior to any six dreadnaughts Germany has, built 
or building. Our ships are better, larger, stronger, and more 
heavily armored. Our guns are larger, stronger, and more 
effective. Of the big guns of the ships, 12 inches and over, we 
have 284, while Germany has only 194 (built and building). 

If the navy of Great Britain is to be eliminated in the“ pre- 
paredness ” program—which our naval experts say it should be— 
and if we have 2 navy now superior to that of Germany or any 
other nation in the world, except Great Britain, for whom or 
against whom do we propese to prepare by the fabulous in- 
crease of our naval appropriations which the proposed program 
requires? 

We are prepared. 

Instead of “our Navy growing weaker,” as the metropolitan 
press, the “patriotic societies,” and the jingoes and war traf- 
fickers would have the people believe, it is growing bigger, 
stronger, more efficient, and better equipped every year. In 
the two years of Wilson’s administration the naval building 
program authorized is twice as large and costly as the last two 
years of Taft’s administration, and larger and more costly by 
$8,000,000 than the entire four years of Roosevelt's last term, 
and practically as large and costly as the entire four years of 
Tafts administration. There is to-day over 50 per cent more 
construction going on for our Navy tban on the 4th day of 
March, 1913. We have nearly 100 per cent more torpedoes, 
mines, mine layers, powder, and other munitions than we had on 
the 4th day of March, 1913, and steadily increasing them. We 
have under Mr. Wilson’s and Mr. Daniels’s administration, for 
the first time in years, the full complement of enlisted men 
authorized by law. We are preparing. 

In view of the foregoing facts was not President Wilson 
right when he said in his message to Congress, December, 1914, 
in opposing the program of the Hobsons and Gardners: Let 
there be no misconception, The country has been misinformed. 
We have not been negligent of national defense.” 


(2) AS TO THE ENORMITY OF THE PROPOSED PROGRAM—WHAT IT IS. 


The heretofore large and growing expenditures for our Navy 
had aroused the people of the country into asking, Where 
shall it end?” Secretary Daniels, in his report to the last 
session of Congress, December, 1914, said—and he was but 
substantially repeating what had been said in the British 
Parliament, the German Reichstag, the French Assembly, and 
by prominent statesmen the world over relative to the arma- 
ment expenditures of their respective countries for the last 
several years—“ The naval appropriations in our own country 
have doubled in a dozen years, and have gone up by leaps and 
bonnds in other countries. If this mad rivalry in construction 
goes on, the burden will become too heavy for any nation to 
bear.” 

In his report of December, 1913, he says: 

“The growing cost of dreadnaughts, of powder, and of every- 
thing that makes an efficient Navy, gives reason to pause. The 
heavy expense commands national and international considera- 
tion. Ten years ago our largest battleshfps cost $5,282,000. The 
next dreadnaught will cost $14,044,000." (The dreadnaughts 
hereafter to be authorized will cost from $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, and in an interview the Secretary says all ship 
materials and munitions of war have gone up over 30 per cent.) 
He asks, “When is this accelerating expenditure to be re- 
duced? * + * Jf it is not hastened by appeals for the peaceful 
settlement of national differences, the day is not far distant 
when the growing burdens of taxation for excessive war and 
naval expenditures will call a halt.” 

Now, in the face of the deplorable truth recited by the Secre- 
tary; in the face of the fact that we have a Navy superior to 
that of Germany or any other nation, except that of Great 
Britain; in the face of the fact that our Navy is growing larger, 
stronger, and better equipped than ever before; in face of the 
fact, as the President declared both in his message to Congress 
December last and in his recent Manhattan Club speech, “ We are 
threatened from no quarter,” the proposed “preparedness” 
program at one bound-—-one year—inereases our already im- 
mensely large naval appropriations more than our total increase 
for the last 14 years, more than the increase by Germany the 
whole 15 years preceding the European war, and more than the 
combined increase of all the nations in the world in any one year 
in their history (in times of peate). 

The five-year program increases our naval appropriation over 
forty times more than the increase by Germany in 5 years 
preceding the European war, and $200,000,000 more than the 


combined increase of all the nations in the world for the 5 
years preceding the European war, and over $50,000,000 more 
than the combined increase of all the nations in the world for 
the whole period of 10 years immediately preceding the European 
war, 

Add to this the fact that prior to the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war we were expending annually on our Navy from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 more than Germany or any other 
nation (except Great Britain) was expending on its navy. í 

For the 10 years preceding the European war we had expended 
on our Navy over $300,000,000 more than Germany or any other 
nation (except Great Britain) had expended on its navy. And 
yet the metropolitan press, the magazine writers, the “ patriotic 
societies,” and the jingoes and war traffickers would frighten 
the country into the belief that we have a little, puny, eggshell 
of a Navy. 

The five-year naval program calls for an increase of 8500, 
000,000—$100,000,000 increase a year—which, including the in- 
evitable incidental expenses for expanding the whole naval 
establishment in order to accommodate the program, will reach 
$600,000,000 or over by the time the five years expire. This is 
all extra, in addition to the large appropriations we have been 
annually making. 

The Army four-year program demands $450,000,000 increase, 
over $100,000,000-a year extra, being an increase of more than 
10 per cent over our annual Army appropriations. All extra 
appropriations, be it remembered. Extra taxes must be paid 
by the people, be it remembered. 

Before leaving the subject of the enormity of the proposed 
program I desire to make a further observation. 

At the expiration of the five-year period for the program this 
country will then be expending on its Navy and Army more 
than any nation in the world in times of peace ever expended 
on its army and navy; more than England, with her vast naval- 
ism; more than Russia or Germany, with their huge militarism. 
At the beginning of the European war Germany was expending 
for past wars and preparations for wars (on its army and navy) 
55 per cent of the total amount of revenues collected; Japan, 
45 per cent; Great Britain, 87 per cent; France, 35 per cent; 
the United States, over 60 per cent. With the proposed military 
and naval program enacted into law the United States will be 
expending over 70 per cent of its total revenues; that is, out 
of every $100 collected from the people over $70 will go into 
militarism and navalism, including pensions, leaving less than 
$30 for all other functions of our Government and for all other 
benefits of the people. Z 
(3) AS TO THE CONDITION OF OUR TREASURY AND ITS REVENUES AND 

EXTRA TAXATION REQUIRED. 

The condition of our Treasury and our revenue and the neces- 
sities of the Government are less able now to permit increased 
appropriations than ever before. The Treasury has felt most 
heavily the burden of the present war. Our general surplus 
fund of over $150,000,000 is monthly disappearing; our deficits 
are annual and monthly; our reyenues have diminished; we 
have strained the nerves of the Government to get sufficient 
revenue to meet its ordinary expenses; we have been forced to 
levy an emergency tax; our deficits still exist; our revenues still 
insufficient. After the expiration of the present emergency tax 
December 31, 1915, we will be faced with deficits for the next 
fiscal year of at least $117,000,000. This is upon the assumption 
that not a dollar of increase appropriation will be made for any 
purpose over the last year’s appropriation, yet I understand that 
there will be from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 increase asked 
other than the Army and Navy increase. This $117,000,000 
deficit is upon the further assumption that Congress will repeal 
the sugar free list provision of the Underwood Act, which goes 
into effect May 1, 1916, which itself will impose $100,000,000 
burden upon the people. For this program of militarism and 
navalism—euphoniously called by its advocates national de- 
fense or “preparedness” program—$200,000,000 annual in- 
crease of taxation is required. This, added to the deficit above 
mentioned, makes $317,000,000 additional annual taxation, even 
with the free-sugar clause repealed, which must be raised, on 
the assumption, too, there will not be a dollar increase in any 
other appropriation over that of last year, This is three times 
larger annual increase than was ever required or raised—and 
practically all of it must be raised by direct or excise taxes— 
than at any time in the history of our Government, except 
during the Civil War. No man in the administration or In 
the Ways and Means Committee, although for months they 
have wearied their wits over it, has yet been able to solve even 
the beginning of the problem of raising this enormous increase 
of revenue. I have had hundreds of suggestions as to how to 
raise it. All the suggestions combined would not begin to raise 
the amount, Every suggestion has been, however, to raise the 
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tax on the other fellow and on the other fellow’s business or 
product and not on his. When the Ways and Means Committee 
begins to attempt to frame measures for raising the revenue, 
and especially when the people begin to pay the taxes for this 
enormous increase, they will then, perhaps, realize what the 
program means. I have had experience enough with taxation to 
know that those who are howling most loudly now for the big 
Army and Navy program will protest and howl most wildly 
against any measure which may be attempted or proposed for 
increase of taxes. 
(4) THE BIG, OVERREACHING OBJECTION TO THE PROGRAM. 


The huge burden, heretofore unheard of or undreamed of, 
which this fabulous increase of appropriations for the Army and 
Navy will place upon the taxpayers can and wili have to be 
borne in spite of their murmurs and protests which will surely 
come in the future. This of itself to me is a cruel wrong, es- 
pecially under the conditions and situation of our country and 
our Navy as I have above outlined. 

But the big, overreaching objection to this stupendous pro- 
gram is that this sudden, radical, and revolutionary move for 
big war preparation on our part is going to shock the civilized 
world, and, whatever be the outcome of the present war, will 
alarm the world again into an armed camp. It will postpone 
for generations the day of universal peace for which all 
Christendom has been praying. It will deprive this Govern- 
ment, through its President, of the greatest opportunity to serve 
mankind that ever came to nation or to man, in the final ne- 
gotiation of peace terms among the belligerents, to lay the basis 
of perpetual international peace. 

The militarists and war traffickers of every nation in the 
world will point to our conduct as an example and a cause 
why big war preparations and big armaments should be re- 
newed on a larger scale than ever before, and its consum- 
mation will only be limited by the ability of the nations ap- 
pealed to. If we take this step every nation will suspect— 
in fact every nation will feel convinced, and no argument of 
our Government can dissipate such conviction—that our country 
in this tremendous step has other designs than mere self-de- 
fense. Every nation will absolutely know that no such step 
or measure is necessary. The world will be convinced, in spite 
of our protestations, that we are preparing, as the Seven Seas 
Magazine, the organ of the Navy League, advocated in its last 
issue, for wars of conquest. This organ of this so-called pa- 
triotic society in its same issue boldly broadcasts throughout 
our country the savage, barbarous sentiment which I quote: 
“There should be no doubt that even with all possible moral 
refinements it is the absolute right of a nation to live to its 
fullest intensity, to expand, to found colonies, to get richer and 
richer by any proper means, such as armed conquest. Such ex- 
pansion as an aim is an inalienable right, and in the case of the 
United States it is a particular duty.” This organ of the Navy 
League, the organization, as I said before, which has by or- 
ganized effort created the sentiment of our people for a big 
militarism and navalism, is but giving the people of this country 
and of the world an earnest of what we are to expect when 
this program is enacted into law. 

The world, even among the belligerents of the present war, is 
already looking with grave suspicion and alarm upon this colos- 
sal step. Since writing the above, in confirmation of it, the 
morning papers bring to us the speech of Lord Rosebery, made 
at the London University on the night of November the 16th, 
from which I quote: “I know nothing more disheartening than 
the announcement recently made that the United States—the one 
great country left in the world free from the hideous, bloody 
burden of war—is about to embark upon the building of a huge 
armada, It means that the burden will continue upon the other 
nations and be increased exactly in proportion to the fleet of the 
United States. I confess that it is a disheartening prospect that 
the United States, so remote from European conflict, should 
voluntarily in these days take up the burden which, after this 
war, will be found to have broken, or almost broken, our backs.” 

(35) AS TO THE FEARS OF OUR PEOPLE. 

In the hope of allaying to some extent the alarmed state of 
mind and the fears of our people, provoked by the European war. 
and aggravated and intensified by the organized efforts of the 
so-called “patriotic societies” and the war traffickers, I desire 
to make a few observations. With the experience of the present 
* war, which we are daily observing, even if our fleet were not 
half as big as it is (and I have shown that it is superior to that 
of any other nation in the world except that of Great Britain), 
it would be impossible, notwithstanding the jingoes and the war 
traffickers and the press, for Germany or any other country to 
ever bombard or Jand a soldier on our coast, provided we were 
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equipped with mines and submarines. With these we are most 
rapidly equipping ourselves. Engiand has a navy twice 
as strong as that of Germany. England and France have 
a fleet three times as strong as that of Germany. Take a 
map and you will see that the German seacoast on the 
North Sea is practically at the head of the English Channel, 
within less than 300 miles of London, and has several miles of 
Seacoast along the Baltic. The bulk of the English and French 
fleet is now, and has been, within less than a day's run of the 
German coast. If England and France could bombard or land 
on the coast of Germany on the North Sena de on the Baltie Sea 
the war would end in 60 days. Germany would have to with- 
draw from France to protect her own soil. Why does not the 
fleet of the allies, three times as strong, go in and destroy the 
flect of Germany, bombard her seacoast at once, land an army, 
and so forth? Certainly not because of the German fleet already 
bottled up, one-third as large, but because of mines and sub- 
marines. Now, look at the map again and see how the Russian 
coast and the German coast compare and how they adjoin along 
the Baltic Sea. Germany has control of the Baltic even against 
the fleet of the allies. Germany has a fleet nearly four times as 
large as that of Russia. What keeps Germany away from the 
Russian coast? Why does not Germany, with a fleet four times 
as strong, destroy the Russian fleet, bombard her seaport towns, 
and land an army? If she could do this, the war would end in 
60 days. 

Russia would be forced to a separate peace in spite of her 
agreement with the allies. Certainly it is not the little one- 
fourth size fleet she has, but because of mines and submarines. 
If Germany, with her fleet not one-third as strong as that of - 
the allies, does not fear the bembardment of her coast or the 
landing of an army by the allies when within less than 200 miles, 
and if Russia, with her little fleet, one-fourth as large as that 
of Germany, is not afraid of Germany bombarding her coast and 
landing an army on her shores, why in the name of common 
sense should any man, woman, or child in the United States 
fear that Germany or any other nation can ever get within gun 
reach of oursshores or land an army on our coast when they 
are over 3,000 miles away, provided we are equipped with mines 
and submarines? Add one thing further, that, in spite of the 
press, the “ patriotic societies,” and the jingoes and war traf- 
fickers, our coast defenses are superior to that of any nation in 
the world. President Taft, in his speech in Chicago, November 
10, before the National Security League, said: “American coast 
defenses are as good as any in the world.” At the hearings in 
the last session of Congress (this year) Gen. Erasmus M. 
Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, whose duty it is, he said, to 
“be advised as to the character and sufficiency of our seacoast 
armament,” stated “ My information is that our system of forti- 
fication is reasonably adequate for all defensive purposes which 
they are likely to be called upon. to meet“; and further said 
“I have been a close student of the whole subject naturally 
for a number of years and I know of no fortifications iu the 
world, as far as my reading. observation, and knowledge goes, 
that compare favorably in efficiency with ours.” Gen. Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance, considered one of the greatest experts in 
the country on fortifications and guns, at the hearings, consider- 
ing the alterations then asked for and now being made, said: 
In my opinion these guns with the other advantages which our 
land-defense fortifications have will be adequate for maintaining 
a successful combat with vessels of war armed with any gun 
which is now under construction anywhere in the world to 
my knowledge.” 


(6) AS TO THE RELATIONS RETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND MYSELF, 


We thoroughly understand each other. I know that he is 
convinced deeply and sincerely that his program is right. He 
knows that I am thoroughly convinced that it is wrong. He 
knows, too, that my convictions on the subject ure deep and 
sincere and that I have given the subject mature study «and 
thought and have reasons for my position. I had a most cordial 
and pleasant interview with him for an hour and a half on 
November 8. On this question we simply agreed to disagree. 
both expressing regrets—and, I am sure, sincere regrets—that 
I conld not support the program, My inability to agree with 
him and my opposition to his program do not interfere with 
the pleasant, cordial relations that exist between us. As he 
said in his Manhatian speech, and assured me as well as others, 
this question is not a party question but one for the thought and 
conviction of each individual. The President knows, too, that in 
all matters before my committee, and especially in raising sufli- 
cient revenue to finance all appropriations, and in every effort 
he shall make to redeem the pledges our party made to the 
people, he shall have my hearty and earnest cooperation. 


I fear that neither the President nor the Secretary of the 
Navy, with their other manifold duties, have possibly had the 
time to give the detailed study and thought to the subject which 
many of us have. I recall that the President, in his letter of 
July 21 to the Secretary of the Navy—which, by the way, I had 
not seen until some time after my letter in September to the 
New York Werld—asked for advice of naval experts, saying: 

1 want their advice, a program by them formulated in the most defi- 
nite terms. 

I can not help believing that the military and naval experts 
have badly advised and misinformed both the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy. Naval officers or experts are not compe- 
tent judges of the policy which this country should pursue, 
Their very training of thought and their ambition are to see 
only one function of the Government—that of the Navy. They 
know what will gratify their ambition. They know what they 
want. From the time a man enters Annapolis, as long as he 
lives his ambition is to command battleships, the magnificent 
floating sea palaces, and battleship fleets, This consumes his 
thought. It is natural, therefore, and inevitable that he should 
consider the needs of the country in accordance with his wants 
and ambition. The naval expert or officer knows how to bulid 
or superintend the building of ships and how to fight them when 
built. That is his thought, his profession, his ambition. 

Since the General Navy Board was established In 1900 every 
President and every Secretary of the Navy, except one, has 
recognized these propensities and limitations of the naval offi- 
cers or naval experts, and every President since 1903, since the 
Naval Board's first recommendations, and every Secretary, ex- 
cept one, until now, have rejected and declined to accept their 
recommendations, and no Congress has ever yet approved 
them. Mr. Roosevelt did not aecept them. Only one of his 
Secretaries, Mr. Metcalf, did. Neither did Mr. Taft, nor his 
Secretary of the Navy, accept their recommendations at any 
time during his four years’ term. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Secretary Daniels, in 1913, declined to accept their recom- 
mendations. They declined again to accept their expert opin- 
ions in 1914, five months after the European war had begun. 
They both opposed their recommendations and so did Admiral 
Fletcher, the highest active officer in the Navy, commander of 
the Atlantic Fleet. But now the papers denounce me as an 
“idiot,” as a “traitor to my country, to my party, and to the 
administration” if I do not swallow at one gulp the recom- 
mendations of the naval experts, because the President and his 
Secretary of the Navy, for the first time, accept them, 

(7) THE REGULAR, ORDERLY, NORMAL PROGRAM. 


At the last session of Congress (this year) the President, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Fletcher, and other naval 
commanders, and the Democrats in Congress opposed the pro- 
gram of the Hobsons, Gardners, and other jingoes (much 
smaller than the present proposed program). The policy of the 
administration was summed up before the Naval Committee 
in the words of the Secretary of the Navy: “It would be most 
unwise for us to act to-day in any particular as we would 
not have acted if there was no war, My theory is that our 
country ought to be carrying on its regular, orderly, normal 
program as to the Navy. With our policies and our American 
ideas I think the policy recommended in my report and adopted 
by the last session of Congress (and recommended at this ses- 
sion) is the steady development that is needed. It meets the 
needs of the country.” The Democrats supported that policy. 
It was enacted into law. This same policy, as I have hereto- 
fore shown, is making our Navy bigger, stronger, and more 
efficient than ever before the strongest in the world, except 
that of Great Britain. 

It is my undoubting conviction that it is most unwise and 
dangerous at this time, especiaily under the present circum- 
stances, to abandon that policy and adopt the big, enormous, 
revolutionary program proposed. 

(8) WHY MY OPEOSITION TO THE PROGRAM AS AN INDIVIDUAL AND NOT 
AS MAJCRITY LEADER, 

It is not a party or partisan question. The President so de- 
clares. Everybody knows it is not. It is one for each indi- 
vidual Member to decide as to his vote for himself. The major- 
ity members of the Ways and Means Committee, in the first 
instance. make up the committee assigninents of the House. I 
am chairman of the committee, which carries with it the posi- 
tion of majority leider. I shall not use such position in influ- 
encing in any way any Member on the question. Those who 
oppose my position and those who indorse it will be treated 
alike as to their assignments to committees and as to all other 
mutters which 1 as such chairman and leader and the Members 
of the House, individually or collectively, are concerned, 
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(9) THE ATTACKS BY THE NEW YORK HERALD. 


This paper, whose owner years ago, disdaining the fellowship 
of Americans, abandoned his native country to live amid the 
high life of Paris, and who by cable from Paris dictates its pol- 
icy, has been fighting the Democratic Party nearly 20 years. 
This is the same paper which only a few months ago, to show 
its disgust of and contempt for President Wilson, while with 
consummate statesmanship be was steering the country safely 
through its greatest crisis, londly exclaimed, “ Oh, for a Roose- 
velt in the White House!” 

The purported interview by its Washington correspondent 
with me, published in its issue of November 10, parts of which 
have been published in every issue since, is a pure fabrication, 
a deliberate falsehood, manufactured in the Herald's office in 
New York for the purpose of forming a basis for its succeeding 
attacks and sensational stories. No such interview ever oc- 
curred. I never saw or spoke to its correspondent before its pub- 
lication. After reading it in the Herald I saw and asked its 
Washington correspondent if he sent such an interview to the 
Herald. He said he had not and knew nothing about it until 
he saw it published in the Herald. I never made a reference 
in the remotest way to anyone in Washington or elsewhere as 
to the “sentiment in my district” or as to “the folks back 
home.” It knew, too, or could have known, as its Washington 
correspondent knew, that I did not “return to my district be- 
cause of its exposures of the sentiment in my district.” I re- 
turned the day I intended to return, when three days before I 
went to Washington, s 

In conclusion: To differ with the President, to differ with my 
friends, in and out of Congress, in the heat of the moment to be 
severely criticized, and sometimes denounced by them, gives 
me not only exceeding regret, but much pain and distress. How- 
ever, after having given the subject much study and thought, 
being once on the Naval Affairs Committee, and interested for 
years in naval subjects, I can not support the program. In 
deciding on this course I knew full well that a part of the pen- 
alty which I would have to undergo would be the criticism, the 
ridicule, the denunciation, the misrepresentation, and the libel- 
ing of myself by the press from one end of the country to the 
other. Having the approval of my judgment and conscience, 
after mature study and thought, and impelled by a sense of 
duty, I take the step, mattering not the consequences, political 
or otherwise, to myself. 

CLAUDE KITCHIX. 

NOVEMBER 20, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in this same connection I wish 
to add portions of a letter written by Majority Leader KırcHıN 
to the New York World and printed in that paper September 12, 
1915, as follows: 

* * * = $ $ $ 


“But why should we be in such a hurry to make big appro- 
priations for the Army and the Navy? Why should Congress 
make such a wild rush to tax the people more? Where is the 
necessity or the wisdom? If there ever was a time in the his- 
tory of our Government when the administration, Congress, und 
the people could consider with deliberation and without excite- 
ment and without haste a military and naval construction policy, 
it is now. Just stop and give a moment’s calm thought to the 
situation. 

First. Our Navy and Army is stronger, better equipped, with 
more ammunition, and in every respect more efficient to-day than 
ever before. We have now under construction and authorized for 
the Navy more vessels than ever before—50 per cent more in 
money and in numbers than ever before; more dreadnaughts 
under construction than ever before—nine in number. During 
the two years of the Wilson administration Congress authorized 
the building of dreadnaughts to cost over $70,000,000; the last 
two years of Taft's administration dreadnaughts, costing about 
$26,000,000 were authorized. This ought to satisfy the dread- 
naught jingo and trafficker, certainly until we construct other 
more useful and necessary craft. The dreadnaughts authorized 
in the tast Congress will not be completed until three or four 
years, and the dreadnaughts, if authorized by the coming Con- 
gress, can not possibly be completed within four or five years— 
and the war goblins could eat us up alive by that time. Rela- 
tively, considering the requirements and demands of the present 
war upon all other navies we have the strongest and most power- 
ful Navy on earth—suflicient to defend our country and protect 
our rights on the seas or elsewhere ngainst any nation or any 
possible combination of nations during the continuance of the 
present European war. After the war terminates, what nation 
will have the design or the power to attack us? 
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“ Second. We are in less danger from a foreign foe than ever 


before in the history of our country. Even if we were not, he 
has less power to harm or strike us than ever before. We are 
now absolutely in no danger of attack or invasion. In fact, 
the invasion by a foreign country from across the sea and the 
landing of an army upon the soil of another, equipped with 
mines and submarines, is a thing of the past and an impossi- 
bility, and no nation will ever attempt it. Every nation capable 
in the least of coping with us has its hands ‘full to its elbows’ 
of the European war. Even if any had designs upon us, or if 
We would declare war against any, not one could send a soldier 
or à ship against us. It could spare neither from the exactions 
of the present conflict. If, as so many of the jingoes and war 
traffickers demanded, we had unfortunately had an actual rup- 
ture with Germany, which most wisely and fortunately was 
avoided (thanks to the patient, resolute, level-headedness, and 
big comprehension of the President), she could have spared 
neither a soldier nor a ship to engage us. Great Britain or 
Frauke, by declaring war against us, would whip herself and 
allies on land in less than six months without our arming a 
soldier or moving a vessel. Where is the danger now—where 
are the war goblins to catch our people to come from? Even 
the Japan goblin, specially fixed up for so many years by 
Hobson and the jingoes, at the time of each annual naval appro- 
priation bill, is now being laughed at by the kindergarten chil- 
dren. Where is the danger in the future? After the conclusion 
of the present war every European nation will be so exhausted 
in men, money, credit, and material resources, and its people so 
burdened with billions of debt and taxation, and its land so 
filled with millions of maimed and crippled and many more mil- 
lions of widews and orphans, that not one could even think or 
dream of war with the United States, the biggest, richest, 
strongest power on carth, with its 100,000,000 people and its 
billions of wealth and unlimited resources, fresh, untouched, 
unimpaired, unless our Government, yielding to the jingoes and 
war traffickers, would take it by the nape of the neck and pull 
it into a fight with us. 

“Third. The condition of our Treasury and our revenues 
and the necessities of the Government are less able now to per- 

mit increased appropriations than ever before. The Treasury 
has felt most heavily the burdens of the present war. Our 
gencral surplus fund of over $150,000,000 is approaching the 
vanishing point; our deficits are annual and monthly; our 
revenues have diminished; we have strained the nerves of the 
Government to get sufficient revenue to meet its ordinary ex- 
penses; we have been forced to levy an emergency tax, and still 
the surplus fund is diminishing; our deficits still exist; our reve- 
nues are still insufficient. I repeat, if there ever was a time in 
the history of our country when Congress and the people could 
look with complacency upon the safety of our situation and con- 
sider a military and naval construction policy with deliberation, 
without excitement and without haste, it is now. When I sit 
down, away from the noise and howlings of the jingoes and war 
traffickers and their yelping pack, and calmly contemplate our 
exact situation, a Navy and Army stronger, better equipped, 
more efficient than ever before, with more battleships, more 
dreadnaughts, more submarines, more destroyers, more auxil- 
iarics being built than ever before, with less danger from a for- 
eign foe, and, even if inclined, with less power to strike or harm 
us than ever before, in absolutely no danger from any, with de- 
creasing revenues, vanishing surplus, growing deficits, an extra 
levy and then not enough money to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the Government, with those charged with the responsibility 
searching every avenue for a way to get sufficient revenue dur- 
ing the continuance of the present war to satisfy the absolute 
necessities of the Government, and then think of some of our 
usually level-headed, patriotic people catching the fright and 
fever which the jingoes and war traffickers have spread and 
chiming in with their senseless wailing over our“ dangerous un- 
preparedness ” and their yelp for a big Navy and a big Army, 
dreadnaughts, battleships, 500,000 Army, for millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of additional appropriations, for more burdens, 
more taxation, more deficits, and no surplus and no balances, I 
catch myself asking, What, in God’s name, is the matter with 
our people? Have we lost our senses and gone mad? Will this 
naval and military malady spread to Congress and consume its 
reason and blind its eyes to our actual situation and our actual 
needs? I hope not. I fear so. If we must in the future enter 
a career of militarism and navalism, can’t we wait a while? 
Will it not be wiser for us to await the termination of the pres- 
ent war? And then, having learned its full lesson, with calm- 
ness und comprehension take our proper bearings, determine the 
policy, and then proceed with the program? Is it not possible, 
as suggested by the Secretary of the Navy in his speech in New 
York in May last, that this war may revolutionize the naval 


warfare for the future? Is it not possible that it will demon- 
strate, when ended and its full lesson has been learned, that 
dreadnaughts and battleships, costing each millions of dollars 
and uiring a thousand men and over to man, will be obsolete 
as a weapon of warfare? Is it not possible that the loss of life. 
the destruction of property, the untold billions of debt and 
taxation, the atrocities and cruelties of this war will be so 
frightful and appalling that, when ended, the humanity aud 
wisdom of mankind—and none more willing and ready than the 
present belligerents—will find or make a way for a world-wide 
disarmament? Why put extra millions more in them now? It 
seems to me that all of us can afford to wait, except the jingoes 
and war traffickers, who must take advantage of the scare and 
excitement among our people provoked. by.the Europen war 
and aggravated and intensified by their organized efforts, to 
whoop it up for a big Army and a big Navy, for big contracts 
and big profits; otherwise their day and opportunity is lost. 
They must hurry, they must rush. Congress need not, and, I 
trust, will not.” 

Mr. BAILEY. The letter of Mr. Taverner to Col. Thompson, 
of the Navy League of the United States is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1915. 


Col. Rogert M. THOMPSON, 
President Navy League, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Coroner: I assume from your letter of the 20th 
ultimo, and from your various utterances as president of the 
Navy League, that the impression you desire to create in the 
minds of the American people is that none of the men who 
founded or who have been or are now directors of or contribu- 
tors to the Navy League have ever been or are now in any man- 
ner interested in any concern which would profit financially 
from the $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships, etc., which you 
are advocating. 

I understand your position to be that none of the money which 
the Navy League has used to banquet Members of Congress and 
Secretaries of the Navy or to carry on the propaganda for the 
vastly increased naval appropriations which you advocate has 
come from any gentlemen who stand to profit therefrom. I 
contend that the opposite is true. 

In your letter you request that I give you some specific in- 
formation. 

I call your attention to the fact that Elbert H. Gary, who is 
described in the Directory of Directors for 1914 as “ chairman 
of the board of directors and chairman of the finance committee 
of the United States Steel Corporation,” contributed $1,000 on 
June 10, 1915, and that on the same date representatives of the 
J. P. Morgan estate subscribed $2,000. 

I call your attention to the fact that J. P. Morgan, who is a 
director of the United States Steel Corporation, was formerly 
treasurer of the Navy League and is now a director of and a 
contributor to the Navy League, and that J. P. Morgan's brother- 
in-law, Herbert L. Satterlee, was one of the incorporators of 
the league and is at the present time the general counsel of the 
league. I also note that Edward T. Stotesbury, a member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and a director of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Cambria Steel Co., Phoenix Iron Co., River- 
side Metal Co., Temple Iron Co, Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., and 54 other corporations, banks, and trust 
companies, is one of the honorary vice presidents of the Navy 
League. 

I also call your attention to the fact that George F. Baker. 
jr., No. 2 Wall Street, New York, son of a director of United 
States Stcel, contributed $1,000 to the Navy League June 10, 
1915. 

I call your attention to the fact that Robert Bacon, formerly 
a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and now first di- 
rector of United States Steel, is a director of the Navy League. 

I call your attention to the fact that Henry C. Frick, a director 
of United States Steel and 10 other corporations, banks, and 
trust companies, is one of the vice presidents of the Navy League. 

United States Stecl controls the Carnegie Steel Co., which 
has drawn down from the Navy contracts aggregating 832.954. 
377 for armor plate alone, and if the Navy League’s $500,000,000 
bond issue goes through Congress this firm-will profit still 
further. 

T call your attention to the fact that Allan A. Ryan, a director 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, contributed $100 to the 
Navy League on June 10, 1915, and to the further fact that 
George R. Sheldon, a director of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and the American Locomotive Co., both of which concerns 
have profited hugely from European war orders, is one of the 
vice presidents of the Navy League. Mr. Sheldon is also a 
director of 24 other corporations. 
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The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has obtained from the Navy 
Department armor contracts amounting to 842.321.237, and if 
the Navy League’s program goes through Bethlehem stands to 
receive increased orders. 

From the foregoing it would appear that two of the three con- 
cerns composing the armor ring in this country have representa- 
tion either among the contributors to the Navy League or among 
the officers or directors of the Navy League. 

The Government has purchased from these two concerns, 
Bethlehem and Carnegie, $75,275,614 worth of armor plate, pay- 
ing an average price of approximately $440 a ton therefor. 

If this armor plate had been manufactured in a Government 
armor-plate factory, which the Navy League has cold-shouldered, 
st least $25,000,000 could have been saved to the American tax- 
payers. ‘There have been 10 estimates by Government officials 
as to the cost of armor in a Government plant. and the average 
of these estimates is $238 a ton. By contrasting $440, the price 
we have paid the private manufacturers, with $238, the cost at 
which we might have manufactured this armor in a Government 
plant, it is possible to obtain an inkling as to the reason we do 
not now have more preparedness to show for the colossal appro- 
priations made for that purpose. 

I note there are 31 directors of the Navy League. The per- 
sonal fortunes of these 31 men, by the most conservative esti- 
mate, aggregate $100,000,000, or $3,000,000 to each director. T 
contend that any board of directors whose individual fortunes 
average $3,000,000 can hardly be considered as representative 
of the views, feelings, and heartbeats of the great mass of the 
American people. 

On November 19 I publicly stated that inasmuch as the Navy 
League insisted that its management and backers are entirely 
free from any atmosphere of war-traflicking influences, I would, 
as soon as Congress convened. introduce a resolution providing 
for an investigation of the league, specifically requiring J. P. 
Morgan and other directors of the league, past and present, to 
take the responsibility of testifying, under oath, whether they 
are interested, or ever have been, in war-trafficking firms or 
concerns which stand to profit from the proposed $500,000,000 
bond issue. 

On November 21 I received a letter from you threatening a 
suit. I consider your letter nothing more nor less than an at- 
tempt to intimidate me into abandoning my plans to seek a con- 
gressional investigation of your organization. When I am right 
the Navy League can not intimidate me. 

I now desire in all good faith to take the responsibility of 
making a suggestion to the Navy League. I suggest that you call 
a meeting of the board of directors and go on record in favor 
of the Government manufacture of battleships, submarines, ar- 
mament. munitions, etc., in order that the people may obtain the 
preparedness which you are advocating at cost. I recommend 
that you either do this or fold your tent and quietly sake your 
departure from the National Capital.. > 

Very respectfully, 
LERT: “4 CLYDE H. TAVENNER. 


Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 


OF IOWA, 


In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1915. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech: made by 
D. W. Norris at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in October, 1915. 

The speech is as follows: 

Goop Roaps. 


Financing a road, like building a house or buying a meal, 
should be the first step taken in any road project. My subject 
ought to have been the opening number on this program. You 
engineers would all be busy at something else, no matter how 
badly your people needed roads, if somebody had not financed 
your roads; and when you come to build your road you are 
governed more by the fellow who financed it than you are by 
the traffic conditions to be met. I want to thank your program 
committee for giving me the paramount issue in this convention. 

I come from a State which has never financed a road as it 
ought to be financed; therefore our people in Iowa are paying 
out more tax money every year for their roads and bridges 


than any other State in the Union, excepting only the two States 
of California and New York, and we have less to show for our 
money in miles of roads improved than 26 other States. Spend- 
ing more per annum than either Ohio or Indiana we can show 
barely one-tenth as many miles of roads improved as can be 
shown in either State. If any of you road builders want to see 
what happens to a people's money when roads are not financed 
as all public improvements should be financed, just come to 
Iowa. We have more money per capita than the people of 
any other State save one. We spend more of it upon our roads 
and bridges than any other State save two. We have more 
banks and more newspapers than any State in the Union. This 
year we bought one-tenth of all the automobiles that were sold 
in the United States. Our rubber-tire tax is greater than our 
county-road tax, and yet 26 States in this Union have more 
miles of roads improved than we have in Iowa. You men have 
your problems of road finance in your own States, but out here 
we do not have any finance at all. We dig up more money than 
most any other State ever saw before, and we very promptly 
bury it in rich Iowa mud from whence it came. If anyhody 
complains to the average Iowa farmer, he thanks God that he 
lives in the corn belt of Iowa and keep: on buying more auto- 
mobiles and digging up his road money to the tune of twelve 
millions per annum. : 

Financing a road is a simple problem, gentlemen, if we will 
keep in mind that it is an investment which ought to be paid for 
by the people who receive its benefits and in accordance with 
the benefits which they receive from it. Somewhere in every 
State in the Union now, save in Iowa, and in 41 per cent of all 
the counties in the Union, but never in Iowa, roads are financed 
by bond issues, so as to distribute the first cost equitably over 
the successive generations of taxpayers who are going to use 
the road. If the road will last approximately 10 years, the 
bonds run for 10 years. More durable roads are bonded for 
20, 30, and even 50 years, the averages being 30 for the best 
type of roads. 

EQUITY IN BONDS. 


Out here in Iowa the man who began with nothing and now 
owns a $30,000 farm believes in paying as he goes when building 
a road, but he will borrow money from an insurance company 
with which to buy more land, and he has not yet seen that when 
he builds a concrete bridge with one year’s tax money he has 
made a Christmas present of that bridge to posterity for the 
next 100 years. He says that 30-year paved roads are impos- 
sible, because $10,000 per mile is too much to pay out of one 
year’s tax money, and it has not occurred to him that there will 
he taxpayers here when he is dead and gone who will be using 
that road and by rights should have to pay for some of it. 

$10,000 ROAD FEES. 


Anticipating public revenues by means of bond issues is the 
only equitable method for prorating the cost of a long-lived im- 
provement among the generations of taxpayers who ure to 
enjoy its benefits, but it is also highly profitable to the indi- 
vidual taxpayer as well as equitable. Private money in Iowa 
is worth 6 per cent. It costs the average farmer 8 per cent at 
the bank, but it can be invested safely at 6 per cent. His 
county and school bonds have been selling for 4} per cent. 
When he borrows road money through his county at 44 per cent 
so as to defer the cost of that road over a long period of years 
the individual is saved a profit of 14 per cent for each year on 
all road money thus deferred besides easing his tax burden by 
passing some of the cost on to the taxpayers who are to follow 
in the future. This profit of 14 per cent compounded and in- 
vested by the individual at 6 per cent will pay off the debt in 
28 years, Let us understand that clearly. The taxpayers who 
dig up cash this year for a $10,000 road will have paid for the 
road and their $10,000 will be gone forever. If they had kept 
their $10,000 working at home upon their farms at 6 per cent 
and had borrowed the price of the road from some bondholder 
down East in the name of their county at 44 per cent interest, 
the 6 per cent interest earned on the money kept at home in 
private investment would pay all of the bond interest and also 
the debt itself in full in 28 years and the taxpayer would have 
both his road and his original $10,000 besides. Road bonds 
offer one of the very few opportunities in life to eat one’s pie 
and keep it, tov. : 
BOURNE'S FEDERAL-AID PLAN, 

Senator Bourne once evolved a plan for selling United States 
road bonds at 3 per cent, loaning the money to the several States 
at 4 per cent, and compounding the profit of 1 per cent so as to 
pay off the debt in 47 years. I think that is the ideal form for 
Federal aid. The locality would get the road and never have 
anything but the interest and maintenance to pay. Our States 
which can sell their bonds for 4 per cent can well afford to loan 
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money to their own counties at 6 per cent, and their profit on 
the interest would pay for our roads in full long before they 
were worn out. All the taxpayers would ever have to pay for 
a $10,000 road would be the interest and maintenance. 

But how do we know that our road will outlive the debt? 
That is easy. We know that the bridges of stone built for the 
Appian Way 2,000 years ago are still doing business. We know 
that hills once cut to grade will stay cut forever. We know 
that the Cumberland Road in Maryland, built in President Jef- 
ferson's time at a cost of $13,000 per mile, is now being restored 
for $5,000 per mile after 100 years of neglect. To build macadam 
and fail to maintain is to pass a debt on to posterity while the 
improvement will have long since been dead, but to pave with 
brick and concrete and asphalt and to maintain will give us 
roads which will outlive any reasonable debt, since the grading 
and the foundations will last almost forever. On the other hand, 
to build for posterity out of this year’s tax money will never 
bring us even the gratitude of the future generations as they 
pass by our graves. By paying on the installment plan instead 
of building on the installment plan we will get the roads sooner 
and enjoy them longer. 

ASSESSING FOR SPECIAL BENEFITS. 

So much for financing a road so as to tax the people evenly 
over the period of time in which it is to last. Now for a dis- 
tribution of each year's tax equitably among the people near 
to the road and those farther away, according to the benefits 
they are to receive. This is the big problem in road finance, and 
I am not so presumptous as to attempt a perfect formula, but I 
do know that each man should pay for what he gets. 

To begin with the man that lives on the road. He recelves 
a special benefit and his land should pay a special tax for its 
special benefit. Minnesota and Ohio put it at one-fourth, Wis- 
consin a third. He ought to be satisfied with either, for it is 
his land which rises most in value and he obtains the most 
service from a pavement or graveled road from his courthouse 
to his front gate. Back of him the next neighbor stands next 
in benefit received, and so the variable of special benefit dimin- 
ishes until it reaches a point midway between the main traveled 
road improved and the next main traveled road whereupon 
each resident then begins to receive his special benefit from 
the next main traveled road. That is the Utah system—to 
assess for special benefit all land which lies nearer to the main 
road improved than to any other main road, and I like it. 
This zone of special benefit is then graduated according to 
comparative proximity to the main road. In Indiana they go 
back 1 mile for special benefit. It is not so important how it 
is done as it is that it should be done in some way, for the many 
voters who live on neighborhood roads are not going to vote to 
build high-class roads past the few farms that lie on our main 
traveled roads if the tax burden is to fall on them with the 
same force that it falls upon the few who receive the larger 
benefits. Where bond issues are necessary, to equalize the cost 
as between the taxpayers of each succeeding year the special 
assessment is necessary to equalize as between the taxpayers 
of to-day who receive benefits more to one than to another. 
The special-assessment road-improvement district provides the 
plan for meeting this problem and should be adopted in every 
State. 

COMMUNITY BENEFITS. 

An improved road with a hard surface good for travel at all 
hours in all kinds of weather in this day of motor vehicles has 
becomé the interurban track of modern times. Our agricultural 
counties which have one automobile for every nine people to- 
day—the record for Buena Vista County—will have one for 
every family to-morrow. In a very few years there will be two 
on many a farm, so as to have one for the hired man. 

Such a road, like an interurban, brings business to any market 
town. Cutting the costs of hauling has been estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Roads to be possible up to the full cost 
of the improvement on a long-time road. It costs more in Iowa 
to get to town with a wagonload of wheat on an average than 
to ship that wheat from New York to Liverpool. Reducing the 
cost of hauling and destroying the isolation of the farm, so that 
women will be content to stay on the farm, offers one of the most 
practicable possibilities for reducing the high cost of living in 
town. Hard roads benefit a town, therefore the town should 
help pay for roads which lead into it. Here. again. the special- 
assessment improvement district which will include a town 
enables us to tax those who get the benefit from road improve- 
ment. 

_ GENERAL PUBLIC BENEFITS. 


The same automobile which bas closed all the buggy factories 


in the land, changed livery stables into garages, slumped the 
price of steel rails, and made of driving horses an extinct 
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species, has made our people users of State-wide and Nation- 
wide roads. No longer are 5 miles the limit of a man’s vision in 
this country. He travels across his own State in a day and 
negotiates the next State on the day following. High-class roads 
from henceforth are to benefit the people of all the State, regard- 
less of the locality in which they are built, just as they benefit all 
the people of a county, though built in spots, and in financing our 
roads we should provide for the State at large to contribute and 
for the county at large to contribute. Aid from State funds in a 
dozen States has proved a powerful incentive to high-class con- 
struction. It is a wonderful promoter for better roads. It is 
sound and equitable in road finance. 

And so is a vehicle tax, especially a motor-vehicle tax. for 
motor vehicles need hard roads more than any other vehicle on 
earth. We are killing many of our citizens every year in Iowa 
because the automobile on a wet clay hill becomes immediately 
an engine of destruction. Here in Iowa we pay more for our 
auto license than almost any other State, and yet the complaint 
of our auto owners is not that they pay too much, but that they 
get too little for what they pay. I can finance 50 miles of single- 
track paved road in every county in Iowa on the motor-vehicle 
tax of this State alone, and I am not sure but what I could 
obtain from the auto owners themselves a petition to double 
their license if I would only guarantee them 100 miles of paved 
roads in every county. It is equitable to tax the vehicle which 
needs a hard road most, and then the man who uses the road is 
paying for what he gets. 

TAXATION NEED NOT BE BURDENSOME. 

Financing a road then simplifies itself into a distribution of 
cost over the years during which the road is to serve and 
the subdivision of the annual fixed charge as between the public 
benefit to the State at large, the community benefit to town, 
county, or township unit, and the special benefit to the man 
who owns a farm near to the road as well as to the man who 
drives his auto upon the road. Financing which will cover 
these points will build hard roads of some kind in any man’s 
State without burdensome taxation. In our own State it will 
do it without an increase in taxation. With 30-year county 
bonds in this State, I could replace every temporary bridge and 
culvert in the State during the next five years and pay off the 
debt with interest and maintenance without increasing the 
present county bridge levies. Population doubles every 80 years 
in the United States. Whether it doubles in Iowa or not it 
affects our land values, for we occupy the heart of the granary 
of the world. Our property subject to taxation has doubled in 
Iowa during the past 30 years, and it will double again during the 
next 30 years. New property, new values, and new people yet 
to come should help to pay for the roads which they will use. 
We bought and paid for in Iowa this year one-tenth of all the 
automobiles that were sold in the United States. Given a nor- 
mal increase in property subject to taxation and an Inevitable 
increase in automobiles licensed, we could pave one-third of 
cur main traveled or county road system in Iowa and meet the 
fixed charge for bond retirement, interest, and maintenance out 
of our auto-license money. We could then gravel all the rest 
of our county-road system and meet its fixed charge out of our 
property tax without changing a single county-road levy. That 
would be financing. Ohio and Indiana have each done twice 
as much as that in the number of miles surfaced, and the an- 
nual tax bill in neither State to-day is as large as it is in Iowa. 

Gentlemen, do you get me? Financing a road means some- 
thing more than taxing a people. It means science and sense in 
the distribution of the taxes that are already being levied. 


Veterans of the Indian Wars. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1915. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I had the honor to present to 
the last Congress a bill pensioning the survivors of the Indian 
wars of the West. I use the word “honor” advisedly, sir, be- 
cause as a westerner I am familiar with the heroic service ren- 
dered by the volunteer and regular soldiers who conquered the 
West for American civilization, 

The Committee on Pensions of this House made a favorable 
report on my bill, but unfortunately its consideration by the 
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House was prevented by the congestion of legislation which 
marked the closing days of the last session. 

I have reintroduced this bill and trust the Committee on Pen- 
sions will give the Members of this House an opportunity to 
discuss it and vote on it. I am sure that when the western 
Members of this House, without regard to political affiliations, 
are afforded an opportunity to tell their colleagues the story of 
the courage and the tenderness, the sufferings and the triumphs 
of the men who followed Sheridan and Miles and Custer and 
scores of other gallant officers across the plains and through 
the mountains of the West there will not be a vote cast in oppo- 
sition to the passage of this measure. 

To-day, Mr. Speaker, I am asking permission to submit to 
the Members of the House a copy of my bill and an argument in 
support of the measure prepared by P. Towne, secretary of St. 
Louis Camp, National Indian War Veterans. Mr. Towne, who 
is an old Indian fighter, speaks for his comrades who are scat- 
tered throughout the 48 States of the Union. 

The following is a copy of my bill: 


A bill to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 1865 to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 
an act entitled “An act granting pension to survivors of the Indian 
wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War,” approved July 27, 
1892, as amended on February 19, 1913, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
tended from the date of the passage of this act to surviving officers and 
enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the military service of 
the United States, who have reached the age of 62 years, and who served 
for 90 days in the EL S a in southern Oregon and Idaho and northern 
parts of California and Nevada from 1865 to 1868, inclusive; the cam- 
paign against the Cheyennes, e Kiowas, and Comanches in 

nsas, Colorado, and Indian Territory from 1867 to 1869, inclusive; 
the Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; the 9 against the Apaches 
of Arizona in 1873; the campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Cheyennes in Kansas, Colorado, Texas, Indian Territory, and New 
Mexico in 1874 and 1875; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes 
and Sioux in 1876 and 1877; the Nez Perce War of 1877; the Bannock 
War of 1878; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes in 1878 
and 1879; the campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah 
from September, 1879, to November, 1880, inclusive; the campaign 
against the Apache Indians in Arizona in 1885 and 1886; and the cam- 
paign against the Sioux Indians in South Dakota from November, 1890, 
to January, 1891, inclusive; and also to include the surviving widows 
of said officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows have not 
remarried: Provided further, That where there is no record of enlist- 
ment or muster into the service of the United States in any of the wars 
mentioned in this act, the record of pay by the United States shall be 
accepted as full and satisfactory proof of such enlistment and service: 
And provided further, That all contracts heretofore made between the 
beneficiaries under this act and pension attorneys and claim agents are 
hereby declared null and void. 

Sec. 2. That the period of service e by beneficiaries under 
this act shall be determined by repo from the records of the War 
Department, where there is such a record, and by the hg eae from the 
records of the Treasury Department showing payment by the United 
States where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster into the 
United States military service. 

Sec. 8. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, relating to loyalty 
during the Civil War, is hereby repealed so far as the same relates to 
this act or to pensioners under this act. 


The following is the argument prepared by Mr. Towne in 
support of the foregoing bill: 


NATIONAL INDIAN WAR VETERANS, 
T, Louis CAMP. 
To the honorable Members of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit for your favor- 
able consideration the following appeal of the veterans of Indian wars: 

We, as veterans of In wars, are an organization of ex-United 
States soldiers who in the prime of life entered the service of our 
country and were sent to the western frontier, which was known then 
as the Indian country,” to give protection to the settler whilst crossing 
the Plains to establ homes in the almost unknown regions of the 
West. This protection in the Indian country was given the surveyor 
as well, who in those early days laid the lines of the great highways 
which are now trayersed by the steam locomotive on its journey from 
coast to coast. 

In the years which have followed the opening of Indian country to 
settlement civilization has followed the jag, and to-day villages stand 
where once could be seen the tepees of the Indian, while prosperity and 
industry welcome all. 

In the discharge of their duty the veterans of the Indian wars have 
suffered untold hardships and privations such as no other body of soldiers 
ever had to undergo. After being compelled to go on forced marches 
to the rellef of a settler cr an grant train threatened with annihila- 
tion by savage Indians, often being cut off from the base of their sup- 
plies, marching at times by night and again in the face of severe bliz- 
yards which swept across the plains, sleeping in the snow for lack of 
tents while the temperature was many degrees below zero, and this to 
intercept troublesome Indians who had left their reservation to go on 
the warpath. These are but a few of the hardships endured by the 
veterans of Indian wars, yet their duty had to performed, and 
to-day these suryiving veterans are appealing to our Government for a 
Pol Naa in the nature of a pension, and may I ask, are we not worthy 
0 7 

The men who composed Fetterman's command and suffered massacre 
by the Red Cloud Indians at Fort Phil Kearney and the men who 
followed Custer and met death at the Little Big Horn on that fatal 
June day would be veterans of Indian wars were they alive to-day, and 
we, the surviving veterans of Indian wars who have followed the 
guidon and protected the settler, are we not worthy of recognition from 
our Government? 

The veterans of Indian wars are mostly old men; the hardship and 
privations endured by them in their years of Army life have left them 


unfit for hard, laborious pursuits ; in fact, many of them are living only 
by being cared for by ‘charitable institutions, and when they pass away 
will be laid to rest in the potter's field, unless buried by their less 
unfortunate comrades of Indian war days. 

This should not be so. The veterans of Indian wars have given the 
best years of their lives to the service of their country. Many of them 
to-day carry wounds received in Indian battles. Many have incurred 
disease from those years of Army service, and yet they are not looked 
upon as are the ex-soldiers of other wars. Our Government has be- 
stowed pensions upon the veterans of the Civil War, which they have 
honorably earned, and upon yeterans of other wars, but the veterans of 
the Indian wars have been forgotten after their years of faithful and 
honorable service. Are they not worthy of recognition? 

Is our appeal to be placed on an equal — oe with yeterans of other 
wars as worthy or is it to be considered as unjust? 

Hon. EDWARD KEATING, Member of Congress from Colorado, has now 
before Congress a bill to pension the few remaining veterans of Indian 
wars, and we most tfully appeal to you to assist Mr. KEATING in 
pushing forward his bill that favorable action may be taken during the 
present session of Congress. Would most respectfully invite your atten- 
tion to the inclosed copy of General Order, which was published b 
Brig. Gen. George A. Crook and issued to the ore of his commanil a 
the close of the Big Horn and Yellowstone expedition in the year 1876 
and relative to the Sioux Indian War of tha 2 This order can 
Also be found in the Army and Navy Journal of January 9, 1918; it 18 
a duplicate of the origina! order. 

Trusting that this will meet with your favorable consideration, I have 
the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


P. TOWNE, 
Secretary, Second and Arsenal Streets, 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, IN THE FIELD, 
Camp Robinson, Nev., October 24, 1870. 


General Order No. 8.—The time having arrived when the troops com- 

posing the Big Horn and Yellowstone expedition are about to separate, 
he brigadier general commanding addresses himself to the officers and 

men of the command, to say: 

In the campaign now closed he has been obliged to call upon you for 
much hard service and many sacrifices of personal comfort. At times 
you have been out of reach of your base of supplies; in most inclement 
weather you have marched without food and slept without shelter. In 
your engagements you have evinced a high order of discipline and cour- 
age, in your marches wonderful power of endurance, and in your depriva- 
tions and hardships patience and fortitude. 

Indian warfare is of all warfare the most tr, ing. he most dangerous, 
and the most thankless; not recognized by the h authority of the 
United States Con as war, it still es for you the disad- 
vantages of civilized warfare, with all the horrible accompaniments that 
barbarians can invent and savages can execute. In it you are required 
to serve without the incentive to promotion or recognition; in truth, 
without favor or hope of reward. 

The — of our pea J settled frontier, in whose defense this war 
is waged, have but little influence with the powerful communities in the 
East; their representatives have little voice in our national councils, 
while your savage foes are not only the wards of the Nation, supported 
in idleness, but objects of sympathy with a large number of people other- 
wise well informed and discerning. You may, therefore, congratulate 
yourselves that in the performance of your tary duty you have been 
on the side of the weak n pany the strong, and that the few people 
there are on the frontier will remember your efforts with titude. 

If in the future it should transpire t the avenues for recognition 
png Bre Spun services and ga t conduct are opened, those ren- 

e nt 


rd Cavalry; Sergt. 
Fifth Cay: 


Third Cavalry; James O'Brien, I, Third Cavalry; Francis Smith. I, 
Third Cavalry; John Loscoboski, I. Third Cavalry; John Creamer, 
L, Third Cavalry; Horace Harold, E, Third Cavalry; Phineas Towne, 
F, Third Cavalry; John H. Terry, D, Fourth Infantry; James A. Devine, 
D, Fourth Infantry; Richard Flynn, D, Fourth Infantry; Robert Fitz 
Henry, K, Ninth Infantry; J. W. Stephenson, I, Second Cavalry; Wil- 
liam II. Du Bois, C, Third Cavalry ; Charles Foster, D, Third Cavalry; 
Edward McKiernan, E. Third Cavalry ; August Dorn, D, Third Cavalry; 
George Clontier, D, Fifth Cavalry; William Madden, M, Fifth Cavalry; 
Daniel Ford, F, Fifth Cavalry; Michael Donally, F, Fifth Cavalry. 
By command of Brig. Gen. George Crook: 
Jonx G. Bourke, 
First Lieutenant, Third Cacalry, A. D. C., A. 4. A. G 


War-Revenue Tax Aet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH: CAROLINA, 


Ix run Houser or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I oppose the adoption of the 
pending resolution. This so-called war-revenue tax act should 
not be continued. In fact. it ought never to have been passed. 
Equal revenue could have beeu raised in ways more convenient, 
more just, and more uniform. But I do not oppose it because 
I am unwilling to help raise revenue for the support of the Gov- 
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ernment. To help to provide sufficient revenue and to vote it in 
proper yuotas for rightful purposes is as much the duty of the 
minority as of the majority. It is not the end, but the means 
that I oppose. Of all the modes of levying public taxes yet 
devised by statesmen and economists, that of payment by small 
adhesive tax stamps on goods and wares, checks and drafts, and 
instruments and documents is the most unjust, the most ineg- 
uitable, and the most vexatious. Every dollar thus paid is, in 
the end, thrice paid. It is paid once in money, once in worry 
and loss of temper, and once in delay and confusion. 

That the House may see the blighting effect of Schedule B 
of this act on a fine little industry in my district, I insert in 
the Record a copy of letter. from Mr. P. E. Page, of Asheville, 
N. C.. general manager of the Talcum Puff Co., and also a copy 
of an argument by Mf. Louis M. Bourne, of Asheville, attor- 
225 for the company, before the Treasury Department, as 

ollows: 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., November 2, 1915. 
Hon. J. J. BRITT, 
Aevherille, N. C. 

Dear Sin: Referring to the interview we had this morning, at which 
Mr. L. M. Bourne was pranie in regard to the efect of the war- 
emergency act upon the business of the Talcum Puff Co., it gives me 


pleasure to submit for your consideration some facts pce the 
ar eg as I view it m the standpoint of manager of the cum 
‘0. 


We realize. of course, that the Government in imposing taxation 
could not in every case consider the profits of every different manu- 
facturer unless there were unusual e tances surrounding the 
proposition which might make it, on the tace of it, an unjust burden, 
and that the tax might be so exorbitant as to practically drive the con- 
cern out of business. 

Gur fiscal year closes September 30, and in order that you may get 
a clear idea of the effect of the war-revenue tax upon the business of 
the Talcum Puff Co. we will give the net earnings for the last four 
years: 


For the year ending September 80, 1912..---_---.______ $12, 121. 70 
For the year ending September £9, 1913. 18, 796. 29 
For the year ending September 30, 1914 16, 332. 57 
For the year ending September 30, 1915.._..--._...._... 5, 645. 84 


From the above you will note that the average net earnings for three 
years previous to the enactment of the law in question were $15,750.19, 
and that there is a decrease in the net earnings for whe) yeas endin: 
September 30, 1915, as compared with the previous year, of $10,686.7. 
We beg to state that the amount spent for revenue stamps for the 10 
months beginning December 1 and ending September 30 was $10,090.01; 
labor and affixing stamps, $966.11; total, $11,056.12. You will note 
that the decrease in the net earnings for the year ending September 30, 
1915, as compared with the previous year, amounted to Beir hes 
which is just about resented by the amount of $11,056. d for 
the revenue stamps. ou will note that the average amount of stamps 
used per month was $1,009. It will also be noted t we paid out for 
reyenue stamps and labor at the rate of $1,105.61 per month, which 
would amount to $13,267.22 annually. 

It will be noted that the war-revenue act was even more disastrous 
than predicted in the correspondence we had with Senators OVERMAN 
and Simmons last December, It will be seen that we had a profitable 


and jobber pay; but the main 
ufacturer 


much as the denomination of the eee is one-fourth cent, and there 
is no coin of such denomination, and it is an absolute im bility to 

ss this either to the merchant or consumer, and the net earnings of 
the company show that we have borne this entire tax. We have given 
earnings of the company for the three years previous to the enact- 
ment of the tax to show conclusively that we had a profitable business 
up to that time, and that its ruin has been entirely due to this emer- 
gency measure. 

Our profits were entirely satisfactory up to the time this law was 

ssed. We think if you will refer to the emergency measure you will 

nd that it is a verba: copy of the ish War revenue measure, and 
for your information we beg to state that at that time, in 1898, taleum 
owder had not come into general use and was sold in very small quan- 
ities, retailing at 25 cents per can, and the Gerhard Mennen Co., of 
Newark, as we recall it, were the enly ones in the business at that 
time, and we doubt if the consumption of tale in 1898 reached 1,000,000 
packages annually. It was nct an article of general use at that time, 
and the war measure of 1898 yacen no particular burden upon any 
manufacturer. Since 1898 conditions have changed; talcum powder 
has ceased to be a luxury, and is used extensively by the poor as well 
as those better off in this world's goods. It is sanitary and hygienic, 
and its 3 use is in the nursery of infants. 

The Taleum Puff Co. markets between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 cans 
annually and occupies the third position in the market in number of 
packages sold, and the very fact that the net profit on our gross sales 
averages about 10 per cent is conclusive evidence of the fact that there 
are no exorbitant profits in the business and that it is not in any sense 
a luxury. Our average selling is $7 per gross, and inasmuch as this 
tax is 36 cents per gross, at the rate of one-fourth cent on a 10-cent 
article, you will note it averages 5 per cent on the selling price. In 
other words, for every $100,000 worth of business we do we have to 
the Government $5,000, and it has figured out to be more than half of 
our net profits. There is not a business in existence on which the 
poou are not exorbitant that can stand any such tax as this, and we 

ye sbown by a sworn statement of out bookkeepers that our profits 
only average 10 per cent of the gross sales. In other words, our sales 
in accordance with the bookkeeper’s statement for the year ending 
September 30, 1914, were $165,084.29 and our profits were $16,332.67. 


In addition to this, this industry to-day is subject to the following 
Federal taxes: ; 

1. A 700 per cent tax on alcohol. 

2, A 30 per cent tariff on our raw materials. 

3. income tax. 

4. A corporation tax. 

And in addition we now have this war tax, with the results outlined 
above. This tax was intended to be a tax on luxuries, and certainly 
talcum powder, with the hygienic uses to which it is put, should be 
eliminated from this class, and it certainly seems to us that eren if it 
is classed as a luxury, it is unfair to single out this business arbitrarily 
instead of taxing all luxuries in order that the burdens of this tax might 
be Ags 8 distributed. 

Mr. urne has sent me a copy of his letter of September 29 to 
Senator OVERMAN and Senator SIMMONS, and it seems to me that his 
suggestion in the way of relief that all uncolored talcum powder he 
exempt from the tax og is a good one, or if that suggestion ts not 
adopted, we certainly hope you will use your efforts to reduce the 
amount of this tax on 10-cent articles to at least one-quarter of what 
it is now, which would then mean that we would pay into the Goyern- 
ment $3,316.80 per year, and we think this should be an entirely reason- 
able tax for an industry of this kind. 

simplest way we should think would be to exempt uncolored 
taleum wer inasmuch as talcum powder was not mentioned in the 
bill at all, it being included simply by construction of the revenue ofice 
in Washington under the general head of cosmetics, as fully explained 
in the paper inclosed herewith, which is a copy of the argument made 
by Mr. urne December before the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner in Washington. If uncolored perronen talcum powder Is 
exempted the Talcum Puff Co. would still pay a very reasonable tax 
uch as we sell about 400,000 cans of tinted talcum powder, alse 
about 500,000 cans of face powder and other cosmetics, such as toilet 
water, cold cream, rouge, etc., which tax according to the present out- 
put of the Taleum Co. would amount to at least $4,000 a year, which 
we think would be fair proportion of the taxes for the Talcum Puff 
Co. to pay during these extraordinary times. 

The figures we have given are exactly in accordance with the books 
of the company. We inclose copy of the affidavit of the bookkeeper of 
the Talcum Puff Co. at that time, Mr. W. C. Toon, which gives the num- 
ber of the packages sold and the profits and, as stated, you will note that 
all of the figures forecasted in the argument and the letters have been 
borne out by the result of this tax on the business of the company. 

As by Mr. Bourne, this is a North Carolina corporation, 
and we would not expect that fact to have any weight with you if it 
were not for the reason t our cause is a just one. We are entirely 
willing to bear our part of the expenses of running this great Govern- 
ment, but the tax imposed, as you will see, amounts te confiscation, and 
it has practically eliminated our net profits. As stated, this law is 
a y of the Spanish War revenue act of 1898, and since that time 
conditions have materially changed, especially with reference to this 

iness. People are g more hygienic and sanitary, and articles 
of this kind cease to be a luxury, but an absolute necessity. 

Many of the large stockholders of the Taleum Puff Co. are your 
personal friends, and I may s that they write you again on the 
subject, as it is a matter of such great importance to us. We can not 
long pay into the United States Treasury the total amount of $13,- 
267.22 per year and exist, and if some relief is not given us on this 
emergency act the company will be driven out of business. 

I am also inclosing copy of current advertisement running in a 
par Po to show that the article is nationally advertised at 10 cents. 

oping that you will give us relief of some kind, and thanking you 
for the courtesies already extended, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
P. E. Pact, 
General Manager, Taicum Puff Co. 


ARGUMENT OF THE TALCUM PUFF CO., PRESENTED BY I. M. BOURNE, 
ATTORNEY, IN WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 23, TO THE COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, ALSO TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

It seems to have been the express intention of the framers of this 
bill to exempt talcum powder from the war tax. It is not named spe- 
cifically or alluded to by inference in the bill, and it is certainly not 
to be 3 that an article so widely known and of such extensive 
use as talcum powder would have been included in generic terms. 

Of all the articles specifically mentioned in the bill, such as extracts, 
toilet water, hair dressing, tooth wash, dentifrices, tooth paste, taleum 
powder is by far more extensively used and — 5 distributed. We 
Should sa t ten times as much talcum powder is consumed in the 
United States as tooth paste, and certainly if it was the intention of 
the framers of the bill to apply this war tax to talcum powder it would 
have been specifically enumerated, inasmuch as many other articles 
"a By — more restricted use and distribution are specifically named 

As stated, it seems to have been the clear purpose of the author of the 
bill to free tal der from this war tax. z 


word, its S aea nora use being that of infant powder, bath powder, 
er, foot powder, and is largely used by men after shaving, 


other antiseptics to this powder, but this practice is rather exceptional. 

Simply as a means of catering to individual taste, talcum powder is 
commonly perfumed, and the perfume is also added for the purpose 
of increasing its antiseptic and deodorizing qualities. As tale is an 
insoluble mineral, it has no adhesive qualities, and this is the great 
difference between talcum powder and face powder. 

The theatrical profession in their work use almost every kind of 
cosmetic known. e purpose, of course, is to either improve or change 
the aspect of the face. It is a well-known fact that no actor or actress 
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would ever think of using talcum powder In any form or for the pur- 
pose of “ make-up.” 

As tale is an inert material it can have no effect whatever upon the 
complexion, and is, therefore, not a cosmetic; and claims to the contrary 
is simply trade talk,” and the company does not and could not make 
any such claim on the labels of its packages; boric acid Is added to tale 
to give it the medicinal and antiseptic properties. 

Cosmetic defined (Century Dictionary) : “ Pertaining to beauty; beau- 
tifying ; F particularly the beauty of the complexion— 
any preparation that renders the skin soft, pure, and white or helps or 
professes to be able to beautify or Improve the complexion. 

“The art of annointing or decorating the human body, as with toilet 
peak "lose ete.” 

‘hen the proposed tax was first suggested at Washington we wrote 
Senator SIMMONS, Senator OVERMAN, and Congressman GUDGER that we 
were manufacturing moderate-priced toilet articles for the masses, and 
that the . would not stand the proposed tax. We had a reply 
from Senator Simmons stating our letter had been referred to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and we believe it was his express intention to 
exempt talcum powder as it is not enumerated in the bill, and we 
understand that he was the author of the law. 

When we received a copy of the law and found that tale was. not 
mentioned we assumed that the tax would not apply to talcum powder. 

From the attached statement of the operations of the Talcum Puff Co. 
it rut be noted that the profits are a fraction under 10 per cent of the 
sales, . 

The number of packages sold, 3,404,304. 
$6.91, a fraction iess than 5 cents per package. 

The net profit per gross, 68 cents. The proposed war tax is 36 cents 
per gross, which amounts to more than one-half of the net profits on 
each package. 

The tax would amount annually to more than half of the net profits of 
the Taleum Puff Co. In other words, this tax would cost us, on the 
basis of last year's operations, $8,600.76. 

In addition to the cost of $8,600.76, based on the operation of last 
fiscal year, we estimate that there is in the hands of the jobbers and 
retailers throughout the country 10,000 gross of our brand of tale to 
which revenue stamps will have to be affixed and which we will have to 
furnish retailers and jobbers and pay for same as this is a manufac- 
turer's tax amounting to an additional $3,600, which, added to $8,600.76, 
makes $12,200.76, which we will have to pay during the first year— 
which almost entirely eliminates our net profits, and we are basing our 
figures on the last fiscal year which closed September 30, 1914, and we 
are now facing disturbed and extraordinary conditions with depressed 
markets for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Approximately 90 per cent of all talcum powder sold is sold to 
women. Of this amount 50 per cent is sold to women for use on chil- 
Aren, and the fact that the amount of talcum 3 sold through the 
three summer months probably equals about per cent of the totai 
yearly sales shows that it is neither used or considered a cosmetic by 
consumers. Women who buy talcum powder do not use it as a face 
powder. Taleum is distinctly a body pores. not a face powder. The 
chief reason for this, of course, is the fact that talc is of mineral rather 
than of Gis baron composition. 

The profits on the gross sales do not exceed 10 per cent, which is an 
extremely low figure for this class of business, 10 per cent being the 
usual profit in the most staple line. We can not ralse the price, because 
this is a manufacturer’s tax, and the stamps have to be applied by the 


Selling price per gross, 


manufacturer, Furthermore, the pare of our brand to the trade has 
been established for years, and if the tax is levied we will have to 
stand It. 


War-Reyenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. AUSTIN, Mr, Speaker, in answer to the statement of the 
leader of the majority in this House, Mr. Krrenix, that the 
Underwood tariff law has been a success as a revenue producer, 
and in that respect an improvement upon the Payne-Aldrich 
tarif law, I submit the following statement issued by the Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, jr., as president of the Republican Publicity 
Association, of this city. Mr. Bourne was one of the Republican 
leaders in the United States Senate for many years, where he 
established a reputation for industry and accuracy in the in- 
vestigation and consideration of public questions, 

His statement, headed “ Democratic revenue law a failure,” 
is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, November 1}. 


The Underwood tariff law has never been an adequate revenue pro- 
ducer, assertions of Democratic leaders and Democratic newspapers to 
the centrary notwithstanding. A study of the law from the revenue 
standpoint ee the following facts: 

The Underwood law went into effect October 4, 1913, so that the 
period July 1 to October 3, fiscal year 1914, was under Republican law, 
during which time, despite unsettled business conditions incident to the 
pending free-trade measure, a revenue of $88,617,006 was realized, which 
secretary McAdoo boldly credited to the Underwood law. Had the latter 
measure been in effect during this period, with its low average duty 
rates, it would have yielded not more than $57,000,000 of revenue, so it 
is 8 fair to say that the Democratic law was benefited by its pre- 
decessor in the sum of over $31,500,000. 

The Income-tax feature of the Underwood law being an experiment, 
the Democrats retained the Republican rates on wool up to December 1, 
1918, on woolen goods to January 1 and on sugar to March 1, 1914. 
These three products helped the Underwood law out in the sum of 
$27,287,864, or a total benefit from the Republican law, in round num- 
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bers, of $51,750,000. Republican efficiency in the Post Office Depart- 


ment gave us a surplus of $3,500,000, the first time in the history of the 
department that a surplus has been recorded. The existence of this 
surplus was promptly denied by the incoming Postmaster General, Mr. 
Burleson, who, in 1914, smuggled it into the Treasury under mis- 
cellaneous receipts. (See daily Treasury statement, June 29, 1914.) 
Thus the total aid to the revenues from Republican rates and laws was 
855.880.000. 

The total ordinary receipts for the fiscal year 1914 reported by Mr. 
McAdoo were $734.343,700. Hobbling alone Democratic laws would 
have produced $678,793,700, The total disbursements reported were 
$735,495,316, Panama Canal disbursements of $34,800,000 included. To 
this should be added the general deficiency bill, which was filibustered 
over until the Ist of July—$5.900,000—making total disbursements for 
the fiscal year 1914 of $741,395,316. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the Underwood tariff rates in the first nine months of their operation 
would have caused a deficit in the 8 of over $62,600,000, or, 
excluding Panama Canal disbursements, $27,800,000, except that it was 
carried out on the crutches furnished by the law which it superseded. 

Month by month it was becoming evident that a larger and larger 

reentage of pon was taking advantage of the free-trade conditions of 

he Underwood law. Immediately upon the declaration of war in Europe 

the Democrats introduced and enacted the war-revenue measure to 
hide the deficiencies of their tarif bill, giving as an excuse that the 
war would cut off imports, hence customs revenues would decrease. For 
a short time imports did fall off a trifle, but the currents of trade 
quickly shifted and readjusted themselves. Now the monthly imports 
have reached truly Democratic proportions. From August, 1912, to 
September, 1913, 14 months under the . law, we imported 
goods to the value of $2,112,000,000, on which a revenue of $375,540,000 
was realized, or an average duty rate of 18 per cent. From August, 
1914, to September, 1915, 14 months under a Democratic tarif, but with 
the war having a protective effect, we imported goods to the value of 
$1,951,000,000, on which a revenue of but $232,000,000 was realized, or 
an average duty rate of 11.8 per cent. 

Here we baye a decrease of only $161,000,000 in imports over a 
14 months war period, but the revenue fell off $143,500,000. Fiad the 
Republican rate effective on the war-period imports the Federal 
Treasury would have been $119,000,000 better off. Furthermore, the 
administration estimated that the law would raise 886,000,000 from the 
income tax in 1915, and only $42,000,000 was realized. For the month 
of September, 1915, 71.6 per cent of our imports came in free, the ayer- 
age duty rate being 9.8 per cent. The argument that the Underwood iaw 
is or ever was a good revenue producer is unsound. 


Preparedness—Its Cost—Who Will Pay the Bills and Whe 
Will Get the Money. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-fourth Congress is going 
to be a memorable one in the future history of this country. 
Stupendous problems are to be solved and great questions 
settled between now and adjournment, and it is regrettable indeed 
that the first important act of this Congress should be the 
enactment of a continuation of the “ war tax.” 

When the bill was jammed through the House last year I 
desired to offer an amendment, but was prevented from doing 
so by a Democratic caucus rule, placing a tax on Coca-Cola 
and similar products, and to ask that the burden of taxation 
be more equitably distributed, and that beer, instead of paying 2 
tax of 50 cents more on the barrel, be taxed 25 cents and some 
of the taxation placed on whisky, which would certainly have 
been more just, especially when we consider that a barrel of 
whisky is worth as much as 45 barrels of beer and costs a 
great deal less, both for Jabor and material, to produce and 
market. 

The entire law is so full of inconsistencies and is so mani- 
festly unjust in many of its provisions that us a piece of 
legislative work it would be a historical joke if it were not 
such an economic tragedy to so many people. 

A poor little bowling alley and billiard room doing a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of business is taxed more than a great 
bank whose business runs into the millions. 

It is now proposed to tax gasoline. I do not know why gaso- 
line should be taxed this year more than last year unless it may 
be that the auto statistics of the past year show that while 
automobiles used to be a luxury for the rich, who usually escape 
most of the burdens of taxation, cheap and useful small machines 
are now owned by millions of small farmers, tradesmen, and peo- 
ple of moderate means, and this is the class that as a rule has 
to bear the heavy burdens of taxation. 

A tax on gasoline would not be so obnoxious if it were possible 
to fix the price of gasoline and have it inspected and graded by 
the Government, but everybody knows that the great corporation 
that controls the gasoline market would at once put the entire 
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tax on the consumer and probably raise the price besides and 
very possibly deliver an inferior quality. 

We should also remember that gasoline is the poor man’s 
cooking fuel. 

In parenthesis I might say if it is necessary to tax intoxi- 
cants and explosives it might be good to place a high tax on the 
inflammatory newspapers and magazines whose main purpose 
seems to be to keep the publie mind in a state somewhere be- 
tween hysteria and delirium tremens, ‘ 

But it is a hopeless task to expect the tax to be laid with any 
show of right of justice. It is with the deepest regret that I am 
obliged to call attention to the feature of the tax which proclaims 
its utter geographical injustice, but facts are facts, and it is a 
fact that every industry taxed heavily in this bill is an industry 
carried on principally in the northern part of the country, and 
that is certainly neither fair nor just. 

Let us take, for example, the enormous portion of the tax 
burden which the wine and beer industries are compelled to 
ussume. The very first paragraph of the bill placed a tax on 
wine and beer, and that means that all of the so-called “dry 
States“ have not had to pay on this product at all. Now, every- 
body who knows anything about a dry State knows that the only 
thing that is dried up is the State treasury and the department 
of the United States internal-revenue office collecting the tax 
in that State, so that the tax is always shirked by the bootlegger, 
the moonshiner, and the stealthy and hypocritical flask toter of 
the dry State who wants to rule the country, spend its money, 
direct its policies, and let some other section pay the bills. 

In this oppressive tax measure they tax the small dealer and 

consumer and let the big trusts go scot free. It looks as if the 
American Tobacco Co., otherwise known as the Tobacco Trust, 
has its friends placed on the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, so that it is impossible to reach them for taxing purposes. 
The tobacco schedule was jammed through the House without 
discussion in just three minutes, in a shape which permits the 
trust to rob the consumer of one-quarter of the tobacco which he 
formerly got for his money by the simple expedient of reducing 
the size of the packages, which were formerly fixed by law in 
multiples of 2 ounces each. Now they can make any size pack- 
nge they please in multiples of one-half ounce each, Formerly 
the workingman got 2 ounces for his nickel; now he gets 14 
ounces—robbed of one-quarter of his tobacco without his con- 
sent. This robbery enables the trust to pocket $55,000,000 
extra annually and escape without an extra cent of taxation. 
During the Cuban war an extra tax of 8 cents per pound was 
levied on tobacco. The trust, through their friends in Congress, 
promptly got permission to reduce the size of their packages, 
und when the tax was taken off after the war they failed to 
restore the size of the package. They then reduced the poor 
man’s 2-ounce package to 1% ounces. The Underwood tariff 
schedule permits them to still further reduce the quantity of 
the workingman's package to 14 ounces without the addition of 
one penny of extra taxation. They place the tax on the small 
denter, All other countries tax their tobaccos and derive a 
proper revenue therefrom except the United States, where the 
tax is merely nominal, and the trust pockets all the money. 
* We lose on account of this laxity much more than the entire 
amount which is to be raised by this emergency tax, and nobody 
is the gainer except the big trusts. The discussion of this 
question by the Senate of the United States (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp May 14, 1909, and June 24, 1909, pages 2022 to 2028 and 
3724) shows a tobacco-tax loss of $184,000,000 per annum. Why 
is this trust practically immune from taxation? Ask the com- 
mitteemen in charge. Ask Thomas Fortune Ryan, He knows. 
Examine the Senate’s hearings on campaign contributions and 
you may get a definite idea of the underlying cause. 

As a matter of fact, there never should have been any reason 
for the placing of this tax at all, and there would not have been 
had the Democratic Party. kept its promises to curtail the 
expenses of the Government and stop the wastage of treasure 
and resources, which constitute by far the causes of the de- 
pletion of the Treasury. 

We are not called upon to place any armies in the field; there 
is no sign of the mobilization of such troops as we have; our 
Democratic friends are claiming that the country is in every way 
prosperous, and yet we are compelled to submit to the imposition 
of a war tax as high as the tax on the people during the recent 
War with Spain, against which so many Democratic Members 
at that time made vociferous protests. 

Oh, the financiering of our Democratic friends has been re- 
markable for its consistency! We spent days of wrangling to 
save the people a few paltry pennies in mileage; we saved a 
few paltry dollars by lopping off the usual annual mileage of a 


number of poorly paid employees in the Capitol and Office Build- 


ing. They reduced the number of police and elevator men in 


the Office Building so that useful doors have to be locked and 
expensive elevators can not run; and then they piled up appro- 
priation after appropriation, creating clerkships for investigating 
committees, hiring counsel at exorbitant fees, printing tons of 
hearings that nobody would ever have the patience to read, and 
if they did would not be one whit the wiser; and now, after all 
of these sham protestations of economy, after campaigns of re- 
buke to Republican extravagance, they saddle this oppressive 
tax on the people of the country and add to the still burdensome 
grievance of the high cost of living an onerous and, I repeat, a 
totally unnecessary tax. 

And the very worst feature of the matter is that all over the 
country men are asking continuously and persistently “ Where 
does the money go?” If it were spent with scientific exactness 
and the country received full value for the money turned in, 
there would probably be much less opposition to this or any 
other tax. But unfortunately the people absolutely distrust 
the methods in which Government money is spent, and there is 
far too much evidence that they are right in their distrust. 

Let us take, for example, the next big appropriation that this 
Congress will have to consider—the Navy and Army appro- 
priation. Millions have been appropriated in the past and many 
more millions will be asked for in the future. Has the money 
been spent in the past in a way that can give the American peo- 
ple any assurance that it will be wisely spent in the future? 

Every patriotic American believes to a certain extent in 
“ preparedness.” The people will undoubtedly be willing to 
spend a great deal of money to provide adequate defense, but, 
Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am entirely safe in asserting that 
they will rise in righteous wrath if the hard-earned money of 
the toilers of this country which they will be asked to place 
at the disposal of the National Government shall continue to 
be used to fatten the swollen fortunes of the Steel Trust, the 
Armor-plate Trust, or the Powder Trust, while the Army and 
Navy are neglected, mismanaged, or, what is worse, still con- 
trolled and ruled by bureaucrats who are either hidebound 
to old and obsolete methods or wedded to a very suspicious 
alliance with the moneyed corporations that control the supplies 
which the defensive forces of the country most need. 

That this is neither idle rumor nor sensational accusation has 
been abundantly proved by the actions of the departments of 
our Government in charge of defense. : 

That inventors have been rebuffed, discouraged, and dis- 
heartened by the bureaucrats is so well known that it is almost 
unnecessary to mention the specific cases, and that some of 
the most obnoxious trusts in this country have profited hugely by 
the complaisance of naval and military boards is beyond question. 

During the Sixty-third Congress I introduced a bill and two 
resolutions, which I will insert here, and I can assure you that 
if the witnesses who would have testified could have been 
properly protected and given some reward as an incentive to 
testify there would be enough cash on hand to-day in the 
Treasury to make the “imposition of this tax entirely unnec- 
essary : A 
A bill (H. R. 7601) authorizing the Navy Department to offer and pay 

rewards for the detection of violations of the antitrust act of July 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to offer and pay 
rewards to the person or persons who shall first furnish to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States information which shall lead to the detec- 
tion of violations of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890, in cases where 
such violations shall injuriously affect the Navy Department or any 
business connected with the national defense, or in cases where tbe 
Government has been defrauded in the character, quality, or price of 
the material furnished, and where, as a result of information or evidence 
so furnished, the Government succeeds in recoverin monet or property 


as fines, forfeitures, or otherwise, the reward shall be 20 per cent of 
the amount so recovered. i 


House resolution 506. 


Whereas certain chiefs of the Bureau of Ordnance have made mis- 
leading reports to their superiors and to Congress; and 

Whereas Chiefs of Ordnance have attempted to decelve Congress on the 
effect of ae explosives ; and 

Whereas our Navy and coast defenses are being constructed as recom- 
mended by officers who are disloyal to their official oath; and 

Whereas the Armor Trust is being favored by some misleading reports: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives is hereby 
authorized and directed to 3 a committee of nine Members of 
the House, of which number five shall be of the majority and four of 
the enemies E Said committee is hereby directed to make an investi- 
gation of the subject matter embraced, misleading Congress by false 
reports. Said committee is also directed to investigate if there has 
been a conspiracy between the United States officers and the armor 
manufacturers or other persons in defrauding the country or the 
Government. 

Said committee is authorized to sit during sessions of Congress and 
recess of Congress, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to employ 
such clerical and other assistance as may be necessary, and to ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. The cost and expenses of said committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 
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Said expenses shall be paid out on the andit and order of the chair- 
man or acting chairman of said committee. 


House resolution 544. 


Whereas the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, has stated 
in testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
and in an official letter to the Senate that there exists a combination 
and conspiracy of armor manufacturers who are “holding up” the 
Government of the United States and forcing the Navy tig e 
by a monopoly combination, to pay extortionate prices which amount 
to a robbery of the Government of several milllon dollars each year: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is Rosato eg requested to 

inform this House what — 85 if any, he has taken to have his col- 

league, the Attorney General, take action for the prosecution of this 
monopoly combine of armor manufacturers; and 

Resolved further, That the Attorney General is hereby requested to 
inform this House what steps he has taken to prosecute civilly and 
criminally this Armor Trust above mentioned. 

On the 5th of May, 1914, the distinguished Member from 
Kansas, Mr.. Murdock, asked the following questions—and my 
recollection is very strong that his remarks were applauded by 
Members of this House of all parties. He snid: 

Now, here is a question that I would like to ask in all seriousness : 
The Secretary of the Navy sits at the same counsel table with the At- 
torney General of the United States. Here is a straight-out violation 
of the law; here is a combination in restraint of trade; here is a 
monopoly ; here is a withees of high integrity, of entire credibility, who 
testitied that this is a monopoly: here is a great Government which 
is the victim of that monopoly Wiat is the matter nr the Attorney 
General of the United States? [Applause.} Why doas he sit silent 
and permit this Government to K er this wrong? Why does he not 
get busy? I ask the question in a humble spirit of inquiry. I will get 
no answer from any source. [Applause.] 

Why does the Secretary of the Navy submit to having the 
United States Government held up and robbed of millions of 
dollars by the Armor Trust every-year when he has it in his 
power to take steps to put a stop to it at once? Everyone 
knows—and no one knows better than the Secretary of the 
Navy himself—that if he were to write one short letter to Con- 
gress asking for the passage of the bill to protect witnesses and 
pay rewards for convicting evidence of the frauds and robberies 
perpetrated on the Government by the Armor Trust which I 
introduced on August 22, 1913, Congress would pass the bill 
at once, and the evidence would be produced and the robbery of 
the Government by the Armor Trust would be stopped for all 
future time, and-millions of dollars of the money already stolen 
would be recovered from Carnegie and his Armor Trust crew 
and put back into the Public Treasury. 

Neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the Attorney General 
of the United States have vouchsafed a reply to my House reso- 
lution No. 544. Why not? I will be able to answer the ques- 
tion if they give me the power asked for in my other resolution, 
No. 506, and if they pass my House bill 7601—all of which I have 
herein quoted—I will show by sworn testimony that a bureau- 
cratic oligarchy corruptly controls these matters, and that if the 
Government collected the fines, penalties, and forfeitures from 
the Armor Plate and other criminal trusts they would not face 
the necessitiy of this tax, but would have millions to spare after 
paying the expenses of the Government. 

I think I would also be able to show why our Navy is not in 
harmony with modern science; why we have no large-caliber 
guns which can throw high-explosive shells, such as are now 
being used in the European war; why we have no armored auto- 
mobiles with automatic machine guns; why our inventors have 
been turned down by our Navy Department when they offered 
their inventions exclusively to our Government; why American 
inventors are obliged to sell their inventions to foreign coun- 
tries, where they are received with honor and profits. England 
knighted our American citizen, Hiram Maxim, and made him 
rich for his invention of the automatic machine gun, while he 
received only snubs and ridicule from our bureaucracy. Ger- 
many is relying on the “ Gathmann system” of high explosives 
and large-caliber guns to conquer the whole of Europe. Yet 
this Chicago inventor, after offering his various inventions ex- 
clusively to the United States Government, was rebuffed and 
ignored by the “ring” which controls and was forced to lay 
his lifework before Germany and Japan, which have adopted 
them, and his only hope now is that they will never be used 
against the Government which spurned him. 

I will give only a partial list of American inventors who were 
first in every line of modern improvements, none of which im- 
provements were adopted by our hypnotized Government offi- 
cials, because some of them are on the pay rolls of the trusts, 
whom they serve, but, of course, in the nature of things, could 
17 — be rewarded by a poor inventor: 


W. Meacham, 905793, January 5, 1909; war car, filed May 11, 
1008 class 89—40. 

Nef McSweeney, 1002169, August 29, 1911; skirmish machine, 
fied wate 8. 1910; class 89—40. 


Bowman & Hughes, 662761, November 27. 1910; machine gun, filed 
April 5, 1900; class 89—40. 
w. Isham, 622479, April t * shell for high explosives, fled 
oveni 28, 1898; class 102— 
H. P. Hurst, 582063, May 4, 1897: ; high-explosive shell and fuse, filed 
2 29 1896; class 102—39. 
P, 23 1887. "608125, aay. 26, 1898 ; high-explosive shell and fuse, filed 
28, 1897; class 102—3839. 
Aprii Gathmann, 868102. "October 13, 1896; high-explosive shell, filed 
April 16, 1896; class 10230 
L. Gathmann, 639227, December 19, 1899; torpedo shell for high ex- 
plosives, filed November’ 4 1898 ; class 102—30, 
L. Gathmann, 672827, April 28, 1901; shell for high explosives, filed 
November 25, 1898: class 102—20, 
L. Gathmann, 569191. October 13, 1896; . and gun for throw- 
oa ae same, filed March 17, 1896; class 102— 
W. Graydon, 399881, March 19, 1889: shoil, filed November 8, 1888 ; 
class 102—430. 
W. S. Isham, 801877, October 17, 1895; gun carriage, fled December 
17, 1902; class 89—43. 
S. N. McLean, 1005263, 82 w 1911 ; gas-operated machine gun, 
filed February 11, 1904; class 8 
W. Gra don, 882294, May 1. 1388; high-explosive shell, filed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1888 ; class 102—30. 
J. W. Gra don. 382228. May 1, 1888; method of preparing explosives 
for use, filed February, 20, 1888; class '102—30. 
J. W. Graydon, 38 15 MATA „ 1888; high-explosive shell, filed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1888; class 102 
J. W. Graydon, 382228, Ter 1, 1888; shell for explosives, filed June 
25, 1887; class 102—30. 


GUNS FOR HIGH BXPLOSIVES. 


Gathmann, 678557, July 16, 1901; filed March 16, 1899. 
Gathmann, 1 ‘ober 13, 1896: filed July 10, 1893. 
Gathmann, 424969; April 8, 1890; filed March 26, 1889, 


AUTOMATIC GUNS. 


Maxim, 321518, July 7, 1885; filed May 

Maxim, 459828, September 22. 1891; fied 1 5 28, 1886. 

Maxim, 577485, February 23, 1897; fled March 30, 1890. 

Maxim; 489248, October 28, 1890; filed April 8 1890. 

Maxim, 317161. May 5, 1885; filed May 27, s 

Maxim, 321513, July 7, 1885; filed May 2, 

Lewis, 1004666. October 2, 1911; filed Bete . 1910. 

The Armor Trust people know very well that the high ex- 
plosives invented by Gathmann have proven over and over again 
that armor plate would be of no earthly use as a protection 
against an enemy using this explosive, and their agents have 
therefore done everything they could to belittle the experiments 
made with this explosive and have insisted on ‘a projectile thut 
would “pierce?” Unfortunately for our self-complacent attitude 
in this as in other matters foreign Governments do not take 
the word of our so-called experts at face value, and they adopted 
the explosive system of Gathmann and used it very successfully 
during the present war; and if—which may God forbid—a 
foreign power should ever attack the United States, I think it 
would not occur to them to take either the word of the Armor 
Trust people or that of our bureaucratic “experts” as to the 
value of armor plate to protect or piercing projectile to pierce, 
but would use the explosive that is so effective now in Europe 
to batter the useless armor plate into scrap metal. As a matter 
of fact tissue paper would be as effective as armor plate as a 
protective agency against any of the high-explosive shells. 

Why have we lagged behind in all modern developments of 
armament, ammunition, and everything that goes to make an 
efficient modern fighting force? We had the inventors; we had 
the money; we have the men. 

The submarine was an American invention. While all of the 
nations of Europe have developed this form of fighting sea 
craft to a remarkable degree of efficiency we have neglected it 
outrageously. 

The flying machine was an American invention, and what 
have we done with it? Our whole aviation system is an inter- 
national joke. We have a ridiculously small number of machines, 
most of them obsolete; and worse yet, we have put officers in 
charge of aviation stations that know nothing of the science of 
aviation. 

Last June I paid a visit to the aviation station at San 
Diego, and found about 10 or 12 machines, of which only 2 
were workable, 1 aeroplane and 1 hydroplane. The rest were 
ready for the scrap heap, as no one would dare to go up in 
them. 


For the two which were still usable there were no extra 
parts available in case of accident, and the men were even timid 
about going up in these two, not because the men were at all 
cowardly, but simply because the machines were defective and 
none of them at all alike. 

Holland, the inventor of the submarine, died in poverty. 
Langley was laughed at for his experiments with the aeroplane, 
end his death was probably hastened by the ridicule that fol- 
lowed his brave efforts to make us understand that aerial flight 
was feasible. 

Any inventor now is a joke with us. We look on him as a 
“bug,” we mock his efforts and decry his dreams, and spend 
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our admiration on the millionaire who makes his money by the 
sweat of other men's brows, and read with avidity the fantastic 
rot in the papers about his wife’s monkey dinners or his 
daughter's wedding to a dissolute foreign prince or duke. 

When will we learn the lesson that Germany has learned so 
well and demonstrated so thoroughly that proper defense is a 
matter of brains and efficiency and not a matter of politics and 
“high finance”? It is saddening at times to hear the plans of 
the preparedness advocates when they advocate the expenditure 
of millions for ammunitions, for weapons, for supplies, for 
ships, for everything except brains and men. The big ammuni- 
tion factories, the armor-plate and steel money kings are all in 
favor of preparedness, Why should they not be? It means in- 
creased dividends, it means more graft, more hoodwinking of 
the patient, tolerant mass of American people, and it does not 
mean that they will have to exert either ingenuity or ability to 
enrich themselves. 

Does anyone for a moment believe that the plants which will 
benefit by big appropriations care a rap whether they turn out 
a good or a bad product? Whether they employ efficient and 
competent trained men or not? The headlines in all of the 
recent papers should be sufficient answer to this. Every day 
we hear of an explosion in some powder or ammunition plant, 
and that portión of the press which has never been neutral at 
once splutters about “ foreign plotters,” when every sane man 
knows that the explosions and disasters are the most natural 
sequence in the world to the hiring of incompetent labor and 
the placing of most delicate work in the hands of utterly 
unskilled and underpaid workmen. 

Mr. Speaker, let us try to be a little reasonable. If this.coun- 
try ever goes to war again we will be confronted by an enemy 
or enemies who will have every resource that modern science can 
give them. They will have trained and efficient sailors and sol- 
diers to handle the most modern weapons that human ingenuity 
ean devise. We will have what? To start with, we will have 
the most magnificent soldiery in the world. An army of Amer- 
ican volunteers will surpass in native, natural fighting disposi- 
tion and ability any army in the world. This is at once conceded 
and has been admitted by every military expert who ever came 
over here when we had a fighting job of any kind on. But will 
our brave boys have either training or experience, or will we 
have officers or trained men to lead and direct them? If our 
Army and Navy continue to be organized, officered, and con- 
trolled by the swivel-chair bureaucrats who now dominate them, 
I confess that to me the outlook is pessimistic. If our sordid and 
utterly selfish and unpatriotic corporate masters of all of the 
industries which will need trained men in a time of war con- 
tinue to control these industries, we will have neither trained 
men nor patriotic Americans to man a warship, fight a battle, or 
even equip gn Army and Navy. This may sound rather pessi- 
inistic, but just let us examine a little matter, just one matter 
that has direct bearing on this subject. 

One of the most important features of the program of “ pre- 
paredness,” which is the cause of more perfervid oratory and 
big headlines than any other, is the need of a big navy. We 
are going to be asked to vote for an appropriation that will 
provide for many ships. In addition to that we are going to be 
asked to help establish a big merchant marine. Where are we 
going to get the sailors to man these warships and merchant 
ships, which will, of course, be reckoned on to furnish competent 
sailors in time of war. The big steamship companies, along with 
the Powder Trust, the Steel Trust, the Armor Plate Trust, and 
so forth, are all in favor of “ preparedness,” and also all in 
favor of any old kind of a subsidy or merchant marine bill that 
will help them 1un steamship lines for patriotism—and profit. 

Almost with tears in their eyes they deplore in the most 
eloquent terms the “passing of the American flag from the 
oceans of the world.” They tell us we need a merchant marine 
of our own to protect American commerce and to furnish us 
with an auxiliary naval service of ships with trained sailors 
on them in case of war. In almost. the same breath they protest 
against the seamen’s bill, and if they possibly could would have 
its most important provisions repealed by this Congress. Now 
let us see why they object to this bill. 

One of their chief wails has been the elimination of the Ameri- 
ean flag from the Pacific Ocean. The Pacific Mail, the Robert 
Dollar, and the Great Northern Steamship Companies all claim 
that the seamen's bill drove them from the Pacific Ocean steam- 
ship trade. This trade has passed into the control of Japan. 
They wished to keep it for what—to encourage American sea- 
manship, to keep a race of trained American sailors in readi- 
ness for any emergency, or to develop a strictly American mer- 
chant marine? 


The following excerpt and letter from a circular issued by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is illuminating: 


. CHINESE VERSUS WHITE CREWS. 

As to the efficiency of Chinese crews as compared with white crews 
the following letter from the marine superintendent, steamship de- 
partment, of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. at Vancouver, is self- 
explanatory : 

EFFICIENCY OF CHINESE CREWS. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, November 24, 1915. 
Secretary FOREIGN TRADE DEPARTMENT, 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Dear Sim: Your letter of the 9th instant re above addressed to the 
manager was referred to this office. In the temporary absence of Capt. 
Beetham, the writer asked Mr. James McGown, superintendent engineer 
of the company, for his opinion, to which I have received the following 


reply: 

Referring to your turndown on letter from the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce re the employment of white or oriental crews on 
the trans-Pacific steamers. After considerable experience with both 
classes of labor I am fully satisfied that oriental labor is far prefer- 
able to any white labor procurable here. The orlental crews are 
obedient and obliging and are always on board when required, they 
do not indulge in intoxicants and give very little trouble when pro 
erly handled, and when it comes to a question of our personal or float- 
ing property being in danger with men in charge who have the con- 
fidence of the oriental crew there is no one who will work better. 

“I have had several cases of this sort under my personal attention 
and haye had no trouble in handling the oriental crew when it woul 
have been absolutely impossible to keep a white crew in the stokehold. 
am strongly in favor of oriental crews for trans-Pacific steamers when 
compared with the class of white labor procurable on this coast.” 

Trusting the above will enable you to reply to the above-mentioned 
letter of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

As all our ships are away now I can not ask the opinion of any of our 
commanders, but the writer, who has sailed with all of them, knows 
that the above letter from Mr. McGown expresses the general idea of 
pls Eat engine-room officers, while as cabin stewards Chinese are 

Yours, truly, C. BEBTHAM, 
Marine Superintendent B. 

Now I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the above fairly represents 
the attitude of the corporate money kings on the whole question. 
Their one idea in this whole question is based on a desire for 
dividends. They abuse white American sailors, call them drunk- 
ards and every other foul name they can. They do not want 
competent help; they want obedient and cheap help; and they 
are interested not one whit in American defense, in American 
preparedness, or American patriotism unless it carries with it 
a goodly number of American dollars for their pockets. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the beginning of a new Congress, a Con- 
gress that will be written of in the history that unborn genera- 
tions will read. Let us resolve that this will be a Congress 
where the dollar mark will not be uppermost. Let patriotism 
take rank above plutocracy ; let the dollar for once be subservi- 
ent to a high ideal; and let us give the people of our country a 
proof by our actions here that we place the welfare, the happi- 
ness, the progress, and the prosperity of all of our citizens above 
everything else in the program that this Congress will endeavor 
to carry out. 

We have a magnificent destiny still to fulfill. The Western 
Hemisphere is still at peace with the world, and we hope and 
trust that it will continue to set an example of peace to n war- 
racked world, and on the actions of this present Congress the 
future development of America as well as the future peace of 
the world may depend. We have a splendid opportunity, but 
we have also a grave responsibility. May the Great Power who 
rules the destinies of men and nations guide us aright. 


National Defense. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. GREENE, 


OF VERMONT, 
In TIR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
speech delivered by Hon. L. C. Dyer, a Member of this House, at 
the laying of the corner stone of the William McKinley Memorial 
at Niles, Ohio, on the 20th of last month. The speech is upon 
the subject of national defense. 

The speech is as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

William McKinley was Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy during the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrec- 
tion, and the troubles in China. From those of us who thus 
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saw service under our great and beloved Commander in Chief 
has grown the United Spanish War Veterans, which is in itself 
a most splendid and lasting monument to his memory. The 
principles of our order—freedom, patriotism, and humanity— 
are the same that persuaded McKinley to finally advise Congress 
to declare war upon the Kingdom of Spain. It has always 
been and it is our desire now to make of our beloved United 
Spanish War Veterans a worthy memorial to his great and good 
name, as well as to all of the splendid men who servel our 
Nation in that war with Spain, the Philippines, and China. 
Not alone do we exist as an organization to honor the memory 
of our comrades, but we strive and endeavor to be a real live 
force in working for the glory and greatness of our country. 
We strive to teach patriotism, love of country, and to have the 
people mindful of their patriotic duties and obligations. Ever 
since the Spunish War those of us who served therein. have 
been urging upon the people of America and the Government 
that no such conditions be allowed to exist again regarding our 
being so unprepared for war as it was then. It was from our 
Volunteers, hastily brought together, without training, that our 
grentest losses occurred. ‘Those of our soldiers who died be- 


tween May 1. 1898, and June 30, 1899, were mostly Volunteers, 
and the deaths, ir. the main, were caused by disease. 
The figures are: 


Many thousands more have died since that time from disease 
contracted while serving in the United States, in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, China, and camp. Most of the deaths 
would not have oceurred had we had trained and properly 
equipped men for service. When war with Spain began— 
April 20, 1898—the Army of the United States consisted of 
2.143 officers and 26.040 enlisted men. All of the others enlisted 
for service in the Army were Volunteers, the greater portion of 
whom had never had any military training whatever. This was 
also true of the Volunteer Navy, and the sad and expensive les- 
sou we learned in the Spanish War was that we must be pre- 
pared at all times with a trained and equipped Army and Navy 
to protect and defend our people, our possessions, to maintain 
the Monroe doctrine, and to uphold the principles of freedom, 
patriotism, and humanity in the Western Hemisphere. If this 
Government had not been negligent of its duty there would have 
been at the beginning of the Spanish War a proper sized and 
equipped Regular Army, and this would have made unnecessary 
the organizing practically overnight of the Volunteer Army, 
with its great consequent loss of life and ruination of the health 
of many of its men living to-day. You will recall that there 
were many criticisms of President McKinley for not acting with 
more haste in asking Congress to sever friendly relations with 
Spain over the conditions in Cuba. We all remember the great 
sympathy exhibited by the whole of America for Cuba in those 
days. 

The miserable condition and distress of the Cubans had in fact 
excited the sympathy of the whole world. It was the plain 
duty of the United States to intervene and protect the remaining 
inhabitants of Cuba, 40 per cent of whom had already perished 
through persecution and starvation; yet when you look at the 
records of the War Department and see what a small Army we 
had at that time I think President McKinley was justified in using 
every possible means at his command to prevent war. If we had 
had a trained Army of sufficient size, I believe President McKinley 
wonld have acted more quickly. Therefore to-day, from the life 
of McKinley, in whose memory we meet here, we can point to the 
unpreparedness of the country in 1898 as a very great argument 
in favor of preparedness for to-day. The United Spanish War 
Veterans, probably better than anyone else, know the impor- 
tance of being prepared, and we shall do everything we can to 
secure the enactment into law during the coming session of Con- 
gress of mensures that have for their object and purpose the 
greatly increasing of the Regular Army in number and equip- 
ment and that the United States Navy be enlarged, so that none 
shall surpass it. We are also in favor of military training in our 
schools and colleges and of a reserve army, with the United 
Spanish War Veterans as a nucleus for its organization. In the 
law providing for the increasing of the Army, and so forth, we 
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favor a provision that will better enable the enlisted men of the 
Regular Army to become officers and also a graded retirement 
law for the men, more equitable than now exists, 

Proper regard and consideration for men who have served and 
will serve in the armies and the navies of this country should 
be exhibited at all times, and I think it is the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to give preference to men who have honerably served 
their country in the Army and the Navy when it comes to em- 
ployment in the civil service, and so forth. Let there be more 
respect by law, if need be, for the uniform of our soldiers and 
sailors, and let none of them be denied admission to places of 
amusement, and so forth, because of same, as has often been 
the case. Let the Government and the American people show 
more consideration for the men who have served this country in 
giving them employment in civil life, and not compel them, as 
has happened, to go to county and city poorhouses, and seek 
rations from free soup houses, as was the case last winter in 
many cities. I think an honorable discharge given to a soldier 
or sailor should be considered by the Government and the 
people as a badge of honor and a recommendation of the highest 
order. Yet this is not so to-day, and very few of those who have 
served their country faithfully and honestly have been shown 
any preference in these matters whatever. In fact, we have a 
splendid lesson in the Philippines. A great many of our best 
young men volunteered and went to those far-away islands for 
service in the United States Army and Navy. A number of 
them remained there after the war, and becoming acclimated 
and learning the customs and language of those people were 
given civil employment by the Government. Yet we find the 
new Governor General of the Philippine Islands discharging 
many of these men who have been occupying responsible posi- 
tions in that government and giving the places to menewvhe either 
did not serve in the Army or Navy of the United States at all, 
or who, in many instances, fought us and assailed the flag. . 
Such actions as these on the part of our Government do not 
encourage the best young men of America to enlist in the Army 
and Navy. 

The Government of the United States must adopt a different 
policy if it expects to have an efficient Army. The Government 
of the United States must also recognize that when its citizens 
join the Army or the Navy to go to war and lose their health 
and life there are dependents left behind—widows and or- 
phans—and it is the bounden duty of the Government to help 
these dependents in pensions and otherwise if they expect a 
feeling of genuine patriotism and love of country to permeate 
its people and to cause splendid young men to enlist for service. 
Men will not enlist in sufficient numbers unless they are fairly 
treated while in the service and after their discharge. At the 
present time Congress has authorized the maintenance of an 
Army, and all of the necessary employees thereof, amounting 
to 5,023 officers and 102,985 enlisted men. Yet, according to 
the latest reports from the War Department, the actual strength 
of the United States Army, exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, 
is 4,572 officers and 88,444 men. Therefore there is a shortage 
right now; and how does the administration expect to incrense 
the Army to its proposed plans of 141.843 officers and men unless 
in the act of Congress creating this increase they provide fairer 
treatment for the men who have served their country and those 
they expect to enlist to increase the strength of the Army? I 
trust no one will misinterpret my statement In regard to this 
matter, because I am most heartily in favor of increasing the 
Army and Navy. I am also heartily in favor of a reserve 
army, as well as the enactment of laws that will give to the men 
of the States more reason for becoming members of the National 
Guard thereof. 

The National Guard pay bill ought to be enacted into law, 
and other things that will encourage and promote efficiency, in 
the National Guard. We must all admit the the National Guard 
is to-day in an unsatisfactory condition. While the total en- 
listment is in the neighborhood of 120,000, not over one-half 
of that number have had any rifle practice and not over 35 
per cent have ever qualified as second-class marksmen or better. 
The report of the War Department shows that 23.000 of these 
National Guardsmen even failed to present themselves for the 
annual inspection, 31,000 absented themselves from the annual 
encampment, and 44.000 never appeared on the rifle range. 
Therefore it is plainly evident to all that the Congress of the 
United States, in its plan of increasing the Army and Navy, 
must give serious and wise consideration to the needs of the 
National Guard and the Naval Reserves. What is true regard- 
ing the Army—its being unprepared for service by reason of 
their shortage in number and equipment—is also true with 
reference to the Navy. A great navy is the greatest asset that 
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any nation can have. Our Navy to-day is not in first-class 
condition. We have only 33 battleships less than 20 years old, 
11 of which belong to the second-class line; 4 are building and 
authorized, making a total of 37; we have only 68 destroyers; 
our enlisted naval personnel is only 52,300, a shortage of 18,000 
men needed to man the fleet; we are also short 4,000 required 
for the fighting ships; we have a total of 7.700 men in our 
Naval Militia and no naval reserve. We should have at least 
200 submarines, whereas we have only 58, including all author- 
ized to be built, with some obsolete. We have one mine layer 
and need at least five more. We have 336 mines, while Ger- 
many had 20,000 when the war started. We need fuel ships; 
we need scout ships. We have 3, Germany 14, and Great 
Britain 31. 

It is my earnest wish and prayer that the people of this 
country shall awaken to the responsibility and duty that con- 
front them, and that the Congress of the United States repre- 
senting the people will see their duty clearly in the premises by 
immediately enacting into law measures that will make of our 
country one that we can be proud of. Let our Army and our 
Navy be equal to the wealth and power of our country and to 
its needs. We have 21,000 miles of seacoast to defend; we 
have the Philippines; we have the Hawaiian Islands; we have 
the Panama Canal, and so forth, to protect. Let us have the 
guns, fortifications, and the trained officers and men that we 
need, whatever the expense may be. It will be cheap in the 
end, whatever the cost is, because if we come to war with a 
first-class power, such as we will some of these days, the amount 
of money it would cost us to organize volunteer armies and 
navies, get the equipment, guns, and so forth, would far ex- 
ceed all that we would spend in the gradual increasing and 
making efficient a splendid Army and a splendid Navy. The 
United States has been most neglectful in this respect. It was 
so prior to the Spanish War, and is so to-day, and because of 
this neglect our country is most open to invasion. A first-class 
country can land thousands of men in the United States within 
a very short period of time under the present conditions and 
before we could concentrate an Army division to repel the 
invasion. Imagine the great destruction of property and life 
that would entail from such an invasion and before we would be 
able to drive them from our shore. Why subject our country 
to this possible calamity when we have the men and the 
money and the patriotism to make of ourselves a nation 
able to defend ourselves and those for whom we are re- 
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I trust that the spirit of true Americanism will find a solid 
resting place in the hearts of our nearly 100,000,000 people and 
that they will respond to it by urging upon the Congress and 
the Government at Washington the duty of passing the neces- 
sary legislation to enable us as a Nation to hold our heads up 
and say to the world that while we are for peace and want to 
teach liberty to all the world, yet we will fight if need be to 
maintain that peace and that liberty which came to us from 
the valorous deeds of the heroes of the Revolution and other 
wars in which our great and splendid men have taken part. 
Let there spread throughout the land a fervent desire for every 
American boy to serve his country by becoming educated upon 
the military side as well as the civil side, to the end that he will 
do everything possible to make himself ready to render efficient 
service as a soldier in time of war. Let the State and the Na- 
tion give to the American boys every opportunity to receive a 
military education, so that in case of war and they are called 
upon to defend the colors they will have had a training to be of 
service to their country and to protect their health, so that 
when the war is over they will not come out diseased and unfit 
for further service to themselves and to their country. We do 
not want ever to see the effects again that came from the 
Spanish War in that respect. You have but to recall the mili- 
tary camps established during the Spanish War, the food fur- 
nished by the Government, the untrained officers and doctors, 
and so forth, to see how ill prepared we were for that war. If 
we had had to fight a first-class nation then, we would have 
lost thousands of men. Let us prevent that condition from 
existing again in this country. Military training of our Ameri- 
can boys will make them more valuable as citizens, and they 
will more fully appreciate their obligations when they become 
men. If every Member of the United States Congress and the 
public officials of our Government had received a military train- 
ing or had seen service in some war, they would be better pre- 
pared for their duties as legislators for the people inthis respect. 
They would be more patriotic, too, and they would not hesitate 
to do their duty to the men who have served honorably for their 
8 nor to the widows and orphans of those who have died 
or it. 


Preparedness for the National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I do not favor raising and equip- 
ping and maintaining a national standing Army of 1,000,000 men, 
or of 500,000 men, or even of 250,000 men. 

I do not favor raising and equipping and maintaining even 
one soldier, whether regular or volunteer, to be used for the pur- 
pose of foreign aggression, or for meddling in the affairs of other 
nations, or for adventure, or for acquiring a single additional 
square mile of territory. 

But I do most heartily favor raising our standing Army to a 
force of 150,000 men and providing it with the best possible 
equipment, and keeping it at the height of efficiency, to form 
the nucleus of our national land defenses; and that it shall, as 
far as possible, be used as a military training school, which, 
under the provisions of wise and proper laws, young men from 
our citizen body may enter for military instruction, and after a 
year’s study, drill, and practice be permitted to return to their 
private pursuits, keeping up drill and practice, there to await 
the Nation’s call to the colors, thus forming that most necessary 
and indispensable part of every well regulated and effective 
national force, a competent reserve; and I furthermore favor 
keeping this nucleus of our Army at all times supplied with a full 
number of able and highly trained officers from which instruc- 
tors may be detailed to instruct such companies and recruits as 
may voluntarily form and enroll in our schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, and other civil bodies, including the National Security 
League, and offer to drill, train, and fight for the defense of our 
country. 

Now, if you will, for a moment, follow me carefully and open- 
mindedly, I think I shall be able to justify this modest proposal 
for our national defense by a few facts and circumstances which 
are very plain and simple, and yet so powerfully true, that I 
believe they will appeal not only to your sense of security, but 
to your patriotic impulses as well, and be assured in the begin- 
ning that I am not making, and shall not make, any attack upon 
the present administration, or upon any political party, the 
deplorable condition of our national defenses being due, 
in my opinion, not so much to unwise party policies or 
to lack of administration as to that false sense of secur- 
ity which the American people have always felt on account 
of our democratic form of government, our isolation from the 
Old World, and the phenomenal success which has always at- 
tended our arms when we have gone to war. Our national de- 
fense is not a party question, and no patriotic citizen will make 
it such. The man who would divert it to his or to his party’s 
exploitation is an unsafe counselor, and could not be trusted 
in time of national peril. Our uational defenses are for protec- 
tion against foreign invasion, and the man who loves his country 
will let party strife cease with the shore of the sea. 

In considering the size, type, and equipment of an army of 
defense, we must be governed by three considerations: First, 
what is to be protected and defended ; second, the foreign policies 
necessary to its protection and defense; and, third, the strength 
of the probable attack. 

First and foremost, we have the continental United States of 
America, with its 3,027,000 square miles of rich and smiling 
lands, teeming with the best that God has permitted the earth 
to produce, a glorious heritage from our fathers, and sealed with 
their blood on a thousand battle fields; with its 100,000.000 of 
people, with their lives and liberties in our keeping; with its 
happy memories and its glorious traditions, reaching far back 
beyond the American Revolution; with its vast heap of $150,- 
000,000,000 of resplendent wealth ; with its monuments of beauty 
and its galleries of art; with its churches and its religious insti- 
tutions; with its schools and its colleges; with all its marvelous 
scientific inventions that have given such swift wings to thought 
und such powerful arms to industry. 

Far to the south of us, and under tropical suns, we have the 
Isthmian Canal, a mighty enterprise of $400,000,000, the crown- 
ing workmanship of the world, by which we have wedded the 
two great oceans separated from the beginning of time, and cut 
the world’s distances in twain, which we constructed for the 
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Welfare of mankind and for the defense and neutrality of which 
we have given pledges to all the nations of the earth. 

Away to the northwest we have Alaska, that boundless tract 
of 591,000 square miles of undeveloped treasure land, rich in 
gold and silver and fuel and forest, those prime necessaries of 
mankind which we shall so much need in after years when our 
home land shall have been cut over and burrowed into and 
wasted away by the scrambling masses of coming generations. 

Out a step from the Pacific shores we have Hawaii, a group 
of over 6,000 square miles of fertile islands, with vast natural 
wealth, an invaluable naval base, and the world's finest way 
station on the ocean highway to the Far East. 

In the Caribbean Sea, toward the land of the sunrise, lies 
Porto Rico, rich, prosperous, and smiling in tropical verdure, in- 
habited by a million and a quarter souls, mainly of an alien 
race, who became our wards by the fortunes of war and by no 
act of their own, and whose only safety is in the protection of 
the American flag. 

On the other side of the earth, out in the distant ocean, but 
under the folds of our flag, lie the Philippine Islands, 128,000 
miles in area, inhabited by 8,000,000 strange and simple souls, 
who are just learning from us the primary lessons of self- 
government and looking to us to protect them from the greed 
and plunder of their threatening focs, 

In addition to these, we have our great historic foreign pol- 
icies, namely, the Monroe doctrine, by which we have, for nearly 
a hundred years, guaranteed and kept alive republican govern- 
ment in the 20 Central and South American Republics on the 
western continent ; the maintenance and defense of the Panama 
Canal, and the guaranty of its neutrality to all the nations of 
the earth; the exclusion of undesirable Asiatic citizens in order 
that the integrity of the Anglo-Saxon race may be preserved and 
that our free institutions be not undermined; and, lastly, the 
preservation of the open door of trade in the Orient, that our 
commerce may float upon every sea and penetrate every land. 

These are the people, the institutions, the traditions, the 
policies, and the possessions of which God has made us his 
chosen keepers, and who will say that it is not a trust worthy 
of the noblest aud most heroic defense possible to a race of men 
who, though they love peace and seck righteousness, are yet men 
of blood and iron in the defense of home and liberty and native 
land? 

Let us now, in a word, inquire whether we shall probably still 
have wars in the future, and, particularly, whether our own 
country is in danger of attack by any one or more of the power- 
ful nations of the earth. 

Yes; in spite of the coming of the Christ, and of all the myriad 
forces for good, man is still a fighting animal. Notwithstand- 
ing our advanced civilization, he yet kills and maims and robs 
and plunders. This has been his nature from the beginning, and 
this it is likely to be for long, long ages to come. In the pri- 
mordial forests he wrestled with his savage brother; hand to 
hand, for self and family; a little later he gave heroic battle 
for his clan; and now he fights collectively for his nation. And 
the nation is only an elaboration of individuals, It has the same 
passions, noble and ignoble, as the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. In our efforts to determine what we need, we should 
accept the teachings of history as they are and not as we would 
have them. True, man’s nature does change, and it changes for 
the better, but it is only by slow, painful, and imperceptible de- 
grees, such as the Psalmist had in mind when he said, “A thou- 
sand years in the sight of the Lord are but as yesterday when it 
is past and as u watch in the night.” We may get a faint, though 
imperfect, idea of how slow is man's change for the better if 
we will but reflect that our bodies are no larger, no taller, no 
more comely than they were when Phidias first chiseled the 
human form in stone 2,300 years ago; that, although we are 
more efficient and more variously cultivated, nevertheless the 
human mind is probably no keener, no more profound, than it 
was when Aristotle taught the Greeks 2,400 years ago; and even 
more, we can not tell how much better we are than were the men 
of Israel when David sang and Solomon wrote 3.000 years ago. 
This harking back to the misty past may be only speculative and 
useless, the conclusions unsound, but we do know that man still 
savagely imbrues his hands in human blood and wickedly slays 
his fellow man, Why he does it we do not know, but that he 
does it we do know. ‘Then, since we know that man will war 
upon man, and nation prey upon nation, is it not the part of wise 
men to prepare for that which we know will be and not risk our 
all in idle hopes for that which we merely wish to be? If we 
will glance over the history of the last century and a quarter, 
we shall see that more men have been killed in battle than in all 
the period of recorded history before, and even now the all- 
Europe slaughter is so great that it has been recently suggested 
that the present conflict be called the war of wars. 


I do not think our country will be drawn into the European 
conflict, and I pray God that it may not, but no one can tell, On 
August 1, 1914, Sir Edward Grey stated that the relations be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain were better than they lad 
been in 15. years, but just four days later these two powerful 
nations were in the death grapple of war. I do not believe that 
we are necessarily in any immediate danger of forcign attack, 
but that we shall be attacked within the next few years, I have 
not the least doubt. Mars is high on his throne, the leayen is at 
work, all the world is in ferment, and no man knows what a 
day may bring forth. 

One hundred and thirty-six years ago Washington laid down 
the maxim that no nation can be trusted to be peaceable and 
friendly any further than it is bound by its own self-interests, 
and all history, before and after, confirms his truism. Treaties 
are but “pieces of paper,’ and ententes and understandings 
count for naught when they clash with the greed and ambition 
of nations. Thus do the instincts of primitive man abide with 
us. This is not fancy, it is history. 

Our position in the world is all changed. We are no longer 
protected by a majestic isolation. Man's genius, through steam 
and electricity, has destroyed all isolation. The nations have 
moved up close together and live in speaking distance. The 
oceans now make war infinitely more easy instead of more diffi- 
cult. A half million soldiers can be brought across the Atlantic 
in 10 days, and across the Pacific in 30 days. The diplomatic, 
commercial, and social relations of the nations are rapidly be- 
coming more complex and the points of collision constantly in- 
creasing. We, as a nation, are in the whirl of this vortex, and 
from it we can not extricate ourselyes. But we can prepare to 
play the part of noble men and of an exalted nation. Let us 
now for a moment view our relations to some of our more power- 
ful neighbors. 

The German Empire, while professedly friendly, does not in 
fact like us at all, and for several reasons. In the first place, 
the German nation has attained a degree of culture and efficiency 
which it vainly thinks not only entitles it to the mastery of the 
world, but which would justify it in imposing that mastery upon 
any and all people whatsoever. Then she hates our Monroe 
doctrine because, as she says, it makes us virtual overlords 
over all Central and South America, one-half of the unexploited 
globe, while she is compelled to remain cooped up within her 
narrow territorial limits, without a field for the display of her 
genius, or an outlet for her surplus population. Nor does she 
like either our commercial rivalry or our unrestricted trade in 
the munitions of war, which she, because of her military mis- 
fortunes, can not share equally with her enemies, It is a fact 
that a few years ago a member of the German general staff 
outlined a plan of attack on the United States by which 240.000 
German soldiers, under the protection of a powerful naval fleet. 
could be landed on our shores within a period of 10 days; the 
cause assigned for the proposed attack being our alleged in- 
fringement upon German commercial rights. i 

Japan, although we first introduced her to the family of na- 
tions, holds and cherishes two festering grievances against us, 
one of them being our taking of the Philippine Islands at her 
very gateway and clearly within her sphere of influence, and the 
other our refusal to admit Japanese immigrants to our shores 
on equal terms with immigrants from the most favored nations 
of the world, and it is now generally believed that in the year 
1907 she fitted out an expedition against us, going so far as to 
lead her troops upon her transports, and that she was dis- 
suaded from making war upon us by the intervention of Eng- 
land, her new ally in peace and war. 

Not even with Great Britain have we an assurance of con- 
tinuing peace. Though we are blood of their blood and have 
lived with them in peace for a hundred years, nevertheless the 
English, with all their admitted goodness, ha.e never been able 
to rise above the baneful creed of Washington’s maxim of the 
supremacy of self-interest, and they have not hesi-ated to make 
war upon us, or upon any other nation, when their Interests or 
ambitions were at stake. Let us, with fairness to Great Britain 
but with fidelity to ourselves, turn over a page or two of his- 
tory. She fought with us against France from 1754 to 1763, 
and we drove the French from the Western Continent; she 
fought against us and France from 1775 to 1781, and we drove 
her from the United States; she fought against us from 1812 
to 1814, and we established our rights on the high seas; she 
fought with Germany and against France from 1792 to 1815; 
she fought with France and against Russia in 1854, in 1915 
she fights against Germany and with Trance and Russia. In 
all this I am laying no fault at her door, but merely following 
the course of history and calling attention to the verification 
of Washington’s maxim. Great Britain is, and thinks she must 
be, the naval and commercial mistress of all the seas; and if, in 
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the pursuit of our ambition for national supremacy, we should 
ever cross her purposes on tLe seas, to say nothing of other 
grounds of possible (difference, e shall see that blood Is even 
thinner than water and that the law of self-interest still obtains 
even with one of the most exalted nations on earth. 

Having now briefly summed up the things of value which 
we as a nation are obliged to protect, called attention to some 
possible dangers, and noted a few probable sources of attack, 
let us next see whether, in a military sense, we are adequately 
prepared for the national defense, 

According to the last annual report of the Secretary of War, 
we have a standing Army of 4,701 officers and 87.781 men, in- 
cluding the Quartermaster and Hospital Corps. Of these, 758 
officers and 17.901 men belong to the Coast Artillery, and are, 
therefore. stationary and can be used only in our city and 
harbor defenses; 1,008 officers and 18.434 men belong to the 
technical snd nonfighting branches of the Army, such as mili- 
tary instructors, recruits, and men engaged in recruiting. leav- 
ing a mobile army—that is, an army that ean be moved from 
place to place at any time of call—of 2.935 officers and 51.440 
men. Of this mobile army, 9.572 men are in the Philippines; 
8.195 in Hawnti; 2.179 in the Canal Zone; 849 in China: 862 
in Alaska; 4.090, until recently, at Vera Cruz; and TOT in 
Porto Rico, and the Secretary states that when he makes a new 
and immediately necessary assignment of quotas to our various 
posts outside of continental United States we shall then have 
left. for the protection of 100.000.000 people, anil over 3.000 000 
square miles of territory, a mobile army of but 24,602 men, a 
force just a little more than twice the size of the police force 
of the city of New York. 

This little mobile army of ours, less than 25.000 in number, 
together with the small garrisons of our coast fortifications. is 
to-day the Nation's only regular force for the protection of this 
vast country, this veritable treasure land. with all its multi- 
form interests, a continent stretching 3.000 miles from ocean 
to ocean, with a Pacific coast of 1.200 miles, a Canadian border 
of 3.000 miles. an Atlantic and Gulf coast of over 6.000 miles, 
and a Mexican border of 1.500 miles. And even this little 
nucleus of an Army must of necessity be senttere: all over the 
United States, most of it many days’ travel from New York, 
Boston, San Franciseo, or any other place of probable attack. 
Germany or England or any other first-class European power 
could quietly embark an army of 250,000 men, arrive in the 
waters of New York within a period of 10 days, flank the forts 
of that place. go up the coast and land from open sea. enter 
New York, destroy it. sack it. burn it. or hold it for a $5,000,- 
000,000 ransom at will, and be comfortably settled before our 
little Army could reach the Hudson, and when it got there it 
would be about as potent for our defense as would be a company 
of half-armed, half-trained schoolboys against a regiment of 
well-armed and well-trained regulars. 

But not only would the city of New York be at the mercy of 
the invading enemy, either for destruction or for the levying of 
tribute, but the conquerors would be in the very heart of our 
stored arms and ammunitions, in close proximity to all our 
manufactories of military supplies, and near by the shipyards 
where all our vessels of war are built, while just a little farther 
away are the coal and iron mines and oil wells from which 
all our military supplies are originally derived. Thus a single 
unchecked invasion at this vital spot of the Nation might leave 
us utterly prostrate and helpless and lead to our final destruc- 
tion or subjugation. 

But some one has said that we might, like Pompey of old, 
stamp our foot upon the ground and call forth a million soldiers 
between sunrise and sunset. This is a dream and a delusion, 
and Į pray that you will not be put to sleep by it. No army of 
fighting volunteers can be raised in a day, and if it could it would 
be practically useless, for it would have neither arms nor ammu- 
nition, and would be utterly lacking in that training and dis- 
cipline so indispensably necessary in troops who are to fight the 
trained soldiers of an Invading enemy. Washington said: The 
firmness requisite for the real business of fighting is only to be 
attained by a constant course of discipline and service.” If we 
would only keep in mind the fact, for indeed it is a fact, that in 
all our great wars our raw militia and untrained volunteers have 
broken and run away at the first sight of battle, we might then 
appreciate the necessity of training and discipline. Of course, 
we have not put this black page in our school histories for our 
boys and girls to read, but it is, nevertheless, an established truth 
in the annals of our militury struggles. 

The plan of preparedness for the national defense which I 
have in mind contemplates providing, within a very few years, 
an available, trained force of not less than 1,000,000 men, only a 
small per cent of whom would be regularly withdrawn from 
private pursuits and kept at public expense, the great bulk of 
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them to remain at home as a trained citizen soldiery, and it 
would be composed of four distinct ranks, namely, first. a regular 
army of not less than 150,000 men; second, a national reserve, 
composed of recruits trained for a time in the Regular Army, 
returning to civil life, keeping up regular drill practice, and 
held subject to call; third, a civil reserve. composed of organized 
companies in schools. colleges, universities, and other civil 
bodies. duly recognized by the United States. and thoroughly in- 
structed and drilled by its Army officers, enrolled under rules of 
law, and held subject to call; and, fourth, the National Guard, 
or Organized Militia, of the several States of the Union, to re- 
main, at at present. subject to the Nation's call to repel invasion. 

The nucleus of 150,000 Regulars should at all times be kept at 
the height of efficiency and in the pink of preparedness. Above 
all, they should be kept fully and completely oflicered. They 
should exemplify the last word in drill, dress, training, marks- 
manship, seasoning, and sanitation. Not a poorly trained nor a 
deficiently equipped soldier should be permitted among them. 
They should in every way be models for the other classes of 
soldiers, As the Regulars are, the reserves are likely to be. 
The American people should be ashamed if they permit any 
social distinction that degrades our soldiers. Their uniforms 
should be badges of honor, not liveries of shame. Entrance to 
our Army should be hailed as a high privilege and not as the 
sullen performance of an unwilling duty. 

The specifications for our national reserves should. demand 
young men of strong bodies, of common sense. and of at least 
a common-school education, as well as the possession of soldierly 
traits of character. Their training should be rigid, thorough, 
and complete, and their salaries and subsistence such as to 
invite the enlistment of the very best material. When they 
return to private life their drills, practice. sanitation, and 
marksmanship should be followed up with the very greatest 
care, and their training, instead of being allowed to decrease, 
should be constantly improved, and there should also be pro- 
vided for them regularly such a course of intellectual study 
as is calculated to discipline and cultivate their minds in matters 
of true military and patriotie concern. 

Too great stress can not be Inid upon the enrollment. train- 
ing, and equipment for military service of the young men of 
our schools, colleges, universities, and other civil bodies. for 
here we have not only the physical qualifications of the soldier 
but high-class mental training as well, and this is always 
coupled with true patriotism and high devotion to duty. I 
believe this to be one of the most promising sources from which 
we may obtain good soldiers for the defense of our country in 
the future. In England to-day Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities are practically deserted, their students being on the 
Continent battling heroically for their country. At Asheville, 
N. C., at Bingham School, under that fine master, Col. Robert 
Bingham, and that keen Army instructor. Capt. O. F. Snyder, 
we have a striking illustration of what military training in our 
schools can do for young men. Here we have a fine body of 
young fellows, with erect form, sound bodies, martial bearing, 
and trained discipline, and every one of them who has entered 
the military service of his country has performed his duty with 
In addition to prepa- 
ration for the defense of their country, such training of our 
young men is to them an invaluable physical and social asset. 
This fs especially true in an age when we have certain tenden- 
cies to effeminacy and weakness, at a time when the avernge 
young man-ents too much, wears too much, sees too much, and 
sleeps too little. There should be some provision. either by the 
Nation or by the State or by both, by which our high-school 
boys should have at least training in the rudiments of military 
tactics. as they do in Switzerland and Australin to-day. and no 
boy should be permitted to attain the age of 21 without owning 
and knowing how to shoot n good rifle, and in his education 
sound discipline, manly courage, strict punctuality, high devo- 
tion to duty, and patriotic love of country should be deeply 
instilled. 

Our National Guard, or the Organized Militin of the several 
States, although it has never received from either the Nation or 
the States the support to which it is justly entitled, has, never- 
theless, a splendid history, has often covered itself with glory, 
and is capable of vast and useful military service. Instead of 
consisting of only 127,410, including officers and men, as it does 
to-day, it should be raised to 300,000 men, its standards should 
be haproved, its men should be better paid its training should 
be made more thorough, and its constitutional functions should 
be more ‘clearly and definitely defined, Considering the small 
cost of its upkeep in connection with its splendid achievements, 
it is entitled to the very highest praise. 

Although it is not my purpose to speak of our Navy at this 
time, I nevertheless take the liberty of observing that it shouid 
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be raised to a fighting force of at least 50 high-class battleships, 
with all the necessary subordinate and auxiliary craft; that all 
of ifs parts and equipments should be thoroughly coordinated 
and brought up to date; that every ship should be fully officered 
and manned; and that it should, withal, be brought to a rank 
among the navies of the world second only to that of Great Brit- 
ain. This, of course, can not be done at once, but it sliould be the 
goal for which we strive. 

But you say all this will cost something. Certainly it will. 
And it should. It will be worth something. But when we are 
about to spend money for necessary national defense we should 
no mere stand back on expense than when we go to buy food and 
clothes for our children, or to employ a doctor to treat our fam- 
ily, or to procure any other actual necessary of life which we 
must have whether it comes high or comes low. It is a case 
where expense is not a consideration. Adequate preparation for 
defense would be cheap at any price. I have no love for the man 
who is unwilling to fight for his country or to contribute to its 
necessary defense, and I can scarcely trust myself to deseribe 
hin. He neither loves his country nor possesses the finer traits 
of the soul. But, as a matter of fact, the cost of the additional 
defenses which I advocate would entail no very large expendi- 
ture. A very considerable part of the overhead expense of this 
increase is already met, since no additional physical or housing 
plants, or administrative forces, would be necessary, leaving only 
the items of food, clothing, and pay to be provided for. A large 
saving could be effected by cutting out a number of our need- 
less Army posts, some of which owe their existence not to the 
demands of the service but to the pork-barrel proclivities of 
politicians more ambitious than patriotic. 

And now, anticipating the cry of “ militarism,” let me say that 
the litle nucleus of a standing army of 150,000 men, which I 
propose, is only one-sixth of the standing peace army of Ger- 
many, although she is only one-seventeenth of our size and has 
but three-fifths of our population; is only one-fifth of that of 
France, with only one-seventeenth of our size and but one-third 
of our population; is but one-fourth that of Austria-Hungary, 
with but one-fifteenth of our size and one-half of our population ; 
is only one-tenth of that of Russia, with twice our area and one 
and a half times our population; is but one-half that of Great 
Britain (exclusive of her colonies), with but one thirty-fourth 
of our area and but one-half of our population. There can never 
be any “militarism” in this country. Whoever raises the cry 
either does not know what he says or does not care. In either 
case. he is to be pitied. Our military and our civil affairs are as 
completely separated as are our church and state. We are not 
in the least danger of military dominancy. Our only danger is 
that we shall never be able to arouse the necessary military 
spirit to insure our safety and protection. 

My earnest hope is that every American citizen, unbiased by 
party interest, and unswayed by personal prejudice, may be- 
come seriously interested in the preparation of his country for 
its honorable defense, lest these shores of ours be some day 
trodden by foreign foes, and this glorious heritage of ours be- 
come the possession of alien enemies, Let us not forget that a 
few months ago there was a nation called Luxemburg, but it 
was not prepared to defend itself, and it has now passed off the 
map of the world forever; that Belgium, noble little Belgium, 
though she is fighting for her life as men have scarcely fought 

since the world began. is not quite equal to her self-defense, and 
that she is now probably in the last throes of a slowly expiring 
nation; that China is, and has ever been, powerless to defend 
herself, and that, step by step, the armies of her enemies occupy 
her lands and move nearer toward her sacred cities. Surely we 
shall not permit it to be so where man has made his best and 
most intelligent attempt at self-government. 


Oregon and California Land Grants, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 
OF OREGON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a decision of 
Judge Wolverton, of the United States District Court of Oregon, 
in reference to the Oregon and California land grants. 

The decision is as follows: 


First. That the decree heretofore entered in said canse so far as it 
affects the defendants, Oregon & California Railroad Co.; Southern 


Pacific Co,; Stephen T. Gage, individually and as trustee; Union Trust 
Co., individually and as trustee, hereinafter called the defendants,” 
be, and the same is 2 set aside and held for naught, but is adhered 
to in all r ts as to the defendants and cross-complainants, herein- 
after called the “ cross-complainants,” and the interveners. 

Second. That the defendants and their respective officers and agents 
be, and each is Beren: enjoined from selling the lands or say 250 
thereof granted either y the act of Congress approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the act of 1 Maes of April 10, 1869, or by the act of Con- 
press approved May 4, 1870. whether the said lands be situated within 
the place or indemnity limits of the grants thereby made, to any person 
not an actual settler on the land sold to him, or in quantities greater 
than one-quarter section to one purchaser, or for a price exceeding $2.50 
per acre, and from selling any of tbe timber on said lands, or any min- 
eral or other deposits therein, except as a part of and in conjunction 
with the land on which the timber stands or in which the mineral or 
other deposits are found and from cutting or removing or authorizing 
the cutting or remoyal of auy of the timber thereon, or from removin 
or authorizing the removal of mineral or other deposits therein, excep 
in connection with the sale of the land bearing the timber or containing 
the mineral or other deposits. 

Third. That the defendants and their respective officers and agents 
be, and each is hereby, enjoined from making or agreeing to make, either 
directly or indirectly, any disposition whatsoever of said lands or of 
any part thereof, or of the timber thereon or any part thereof, or of any 
mineral or other deposits therein; from cutting, removing, or authoriz- 
ing the cutting or removal of the timber thereon or any part thereof; 
from removing or authorizing the removal of mineral or other de ts 
therein ; and trom ng of, receiving, or exerting any control over 
any money which arose, or may hereafter arise, from said lands, either 
through sales thereof or of timber thereon, or through condemnation 
33 or otherwise, and now on deposit, or which may hereafter 

placed on deposit, with any bank, clerk of court, or other institution 
or person, to await the final decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in this case, untli Congress shall have a reasonable opportunity 
to make provision by legislation for the disposition of said lands, timber, 
money mineral, or other deposits, in accordance with such policy as 
Congress may deem fitting under the circumstances, and at the same 
time secure to the defendant all the value that the said granting acts 
conferred upon the grantees. a 

Fourth. That .f Congress does not make provision for the disposition 
as aforesaid of said lands, money, timber, mineral, or other deposits, the 
defendants may apaly to the court within a reasonable time, but not less 
than six months from the entry of this deeree, for a modification of so 
much of the injunction herein ordered as forbids any disposition of tho 
sald lands, timber, money, mineral, or other deposits, or any part 
thereof, until Congress shall act, and the court hereby reserves the right 
to modify this decree in that regard if in its opinion good cause shall 
then exist for doing so. . 

Fifth. That this decree shall apply not only to all said grant lands 
unsold at the time this action was instituted, but also to all such grant 
lands sold 2 L to the institution of the action which have since 
reverted or shall hereafter revert to the defendants or anyone of them. 

Sixth, That this decree shall be without prejudice to i Mi suits, 
rights, or remedies which the Government may have by law or under 
the joint resolution of „ April 30. 1908, or under the act 
or Congress passed August 20, 1912, a st the defendants or any of 

em, y 

Seventh. That the complainant have and recover from the defendants, 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., Southern Pacifie Co., Stephen T. 
Gage, Union Trust Co., and each, its lawful costs and disbursements 
herein, taxed at $ „and that execution issue therefor, 


War-Revenne Tax Aet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


JAMES R. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN rue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, because the Democratic majority 
in the House refused a reasonable time for discussion and re- 
fused any opportunity to permit changes in the emergency inter- 
nal-rexenue tax law, I shall insert sample letters out of a, large 
number which I have received, protesting against various pro- 
visions in the present law, which is to be extended one year by 
the joint resolution. 

The following are the sample letters: 


CHICAGO, ILL, December 14, 1915. 


HON. MANN, 


Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: As manufacturers of tollet requisites, we protest against 
e war tax on toilet preparations. It amounts to 5 per cent 
on the wholesale price and has to be borne by the manufacturers and 
retailers. It places no tax on the consumers, for the reason it would 
upset all retail values. We consider that this tax on our line is a spe- 
eles of discriminatory legislation, of indefensible robbery, masquerad- 
ing as an intelligent taxation, and ef wanton insult, for which there is 
no present excuse or palliation. When Congress gets ready to tax all 
other trades—dry goods. hardware, jewelry, and all the rest—druggists 
and the drug and allied manufacturers will assert no right to exemp 
tion ; but until then we will be amply justified in regarding such taxa- 
tion as palpable discrimination, ss a crime against bur rights. and as 
an abuse of governmental power, and as a stigma upon the intelligence 
and sense of justice of Congress. 

Yours, very truly, COMFORT Maxvractrunine CO., 
F. K. LYON, Manager. 
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: Ct icado, December 7, 1915. 
Hon. James R. Maxx, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: We, as commission merchants, are belng imposed upon 
under the present war tax. You are aware of the fact that we pay a 
specin! tax of $20, aside from the fact that we are obliged to pay a 
tax of 1 cent on every bill of lading and the same amount on telegraph 
messages and telephone calls. 

We do not ask to be relieved of all this burden, as we expect to have 


to pay our just portion of taxes, but, Inasmuch as we pay the special | 


tax for commission merchants, we believe the stamp tax should be 
eliminated or collected from the transportation companies instead of 
ourselves, and the tax on telephone calls and telegraph messages should 
also be eliminated or collected from those deriving revenue from those 


nes. 
We feel fully justified in asking your support to relieve us, and trust 
you will consider the matter favorably. 
Fox & GoppIna. 


Yours, truly, 
Curcaco, December 8, 1915. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: The question of raising revenue for the needs of the 
Government will be among the most important to be considered by the 
Congress now convened. 

We are emphatically opposed to the continuance of the present taxes 
as imposed upon telegraph and telephone messages, bills of lading, and 
express receipts. As at present applied, these measures are unjust 
to the co ssion merchant. He has a direct-license tax of $20 per 
annum. His business is such that he is n y required to use 
the long-distance phone and the telegraph to a much greater extent 
than the ordinary tines of business, The same thing —.—— to the 
taxes he is compelled to pay on freight and express receipts, use 
on account of the perishable nature of his goods he has to make dally 
shipments to his customers, paying the tax on each shipment, whereas 
the manufacturer or the ordinary merchant can make one shipment of 
goods that will supply his customer for weeks or months, 

We believe a careful consideration of these things will lead you to 
the conclusion that the railroad and express companies, telegraph and 
telephone companics, should be required to pay the taxes on receipts 
and messages. 

The President in his address also suggests a stamp tax on checks. 
While we do not oppose this form of raising revenue, it should be 
borne In mind that the commission merchant is compelled to make 
account sales daily of his consignments, sending a check for each, and, 
taking the average commission merchant as an cxample, his stamp tax 
on checks alone will run from $150 to 4509 per annum. Should this 
tax be see which seems not improbable, the Congress will then 
have taxed this one class of business men to such an extent that many 
of them will be practically forced out of business, 

We respectfully submit the injustice of placing upon one industry the 
unjust burden of annual license, tax on telegrams, tax on long-di ce 
phone 8 tax on express shipments, tax on freight shipments, 
and tax on checks. 

We will cheerfully share in bearing the expenses of the Government, 
but belleve they should be more equitably distributed. 

We confidently rely upon your careful consideration and assistance 
in adjusting these matters fairly, 

Yours, respectfully, A. E. BARKER & Co, 


Curcaco, December 10, 1915. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sin: Permit us to call your attention to the unjust taxes im- 
posed by the Government on the commission business. 

First, commission merchants are called upon to pay an annual special 
tax of $20 for the privilege of conducting their business. Then on top 
of that another special tax of 1 cent on every long-distance telephone 
call; on every shipment we make, either by express or freight; a on 
every telegram. ‘These 1-cent items impose a tax of anywhere from 
$2 to $5 per day, according to the volume of business done. 

We believe that the telephone, telegraph, railroad, and express com- 
panies should pay this tax, as they are the ones that receive the benefit 
of the business we give them. 

The $20 per year tax on the commission business should, in our opin- 
ion, Samit our obligation to the Government, so far as special tax is 
concerned. 

The proposed tax on checks would impose a hardship on commisston 
merchants, for the reason that they issue all the way from 100 to 300 
checks per day, 75 per cent of which are for amounts running from 81 
to $10. Such a tax would impose a burden on widows, children, and 
people of small means who might be fortunate enough to have a bank 
account. Their checks would necessarily be very small, but the tax 
would be the same as on a check for thousands of dollars. If there 
was an exemption on all checks under $50 or $100, it would g a long 
way toward relieving the class of people that only draw checks for 
small amounts, 

To offset the decrease in revenues derived from import taxes, we 
believe that those who are receiving enormous benefits from the sale 
of munitions, etc., to foreign countries should bear a generous share 
of the tax burden, through a tax on exports. 

We earnestly request that you use your influence to correct this 
unjust burden. 

Assuring you that we will appreciate your efforts to ald us, we are, 


Yours, very truly, 
C. F. Love & Co. 


CHICAGO, December 3, 1945. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 


House of Represcntatires, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: We, as members of the Western Frult Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion of America, and other related organizations; also, we, as one of 
the many b ess concerns in any line of business throughout the 
country, write you, l den against the injustice of the revenue law 
which makes us, and all businesses, pay a tax on all our telegrams, our 
railroad bilis of lading, our express receipts, and our long-distance 
telephone messages. 

Lp gt the above, we are paying a license (revenue) tax and an in- 
come tax. 


1III—4 


- The fact that a tax is assessed 


The railroads have increased their freight rates and are demandin 
more; they have increased their demurrage charges; and their freigh 
service, especially in the West, is rotten. 

e telegraph companies only a few years ago increased the rates on 
their messages—in some instances as high as 35 per cent. 

The reduction in rates supposed to have been made by the express 
companies is a farce; to many points the rates are higher than before 
the alleged reduction. 

To have these several corporations saddle onto the business interests 
of the country—the businesses from which they (the corporations) get 
their profits—the tax that they (the corpora tras) are intended to pay 
is an outrage. It is not just that business should bear this burden, 
intended for those corporations. 

The business interests of the country will rise en masse and champlon 
those men who will bring about the passage of a revenue law that will 
place this tax upon these corporations in such a manner that they can 
not shift it to other businesses, 

Yours, truly, Bertier, Toman & Co. 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, December 2, 1915. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 
House of Representaticcs, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We suppose there will be considerable discussion at the 
coming Congress in regard to war-tax measures and an effort made to 
increase the Government's revenues. 

In this connection we wish to call your attention to the great 
injustice that is being done the fruit and produce trade in the 8 
by reason of the stamp tax on shipments and telephone and telegrap 


messages, 

The fruit and produce trade as conducted in this country now is 
distributed largely among small fruit and produce houses located at 
almost every crossroads the country. Shipments of perishable 
fruits in carload lots consist of anywhere from 400 to 1,200 packages, 
and are distributed largely to country dealers in small lots of 1 or 2 
packages at a time by express. For instance, a carload of strawberries 
or berries would require are 350 to 400 single shipments, 
necessitating a stamp tax of $3 to $4 on such a car. 

In this way express shipments are very numerous, and the tax 
becomes a burden, not only to the middleman but everyone connected 
with the handling of fruits. 

Besides, the business is done largely by telegraph and telephone, 
which adds materially to the burden on the fruit distributer. 

In our own case we estimate it costs us from $1,500 to $2,500 per 
p for this revenue, which is altogether too great a tax on the 

usiness in comparison with what other Industries pay, where shipments 
are much heavier and the volume of business much larger. 

Please bear in mind that the commission merchant is also assessed 
a special tax as commission merchant, and also where he handies 
cigar voi charged a special tax for selling cigars, in addition to the 
stamp A 

We hope you will Lok into this carefully, and when the committee 
representing the fruit trade presents the matter to you that you will 
give 8 irl cy mie your most earnest consideration. 

ours, truly, 


` 


HALEY-NEELEY Co, 


Cuicaco, December 6, 1915. 
Hon. JANES R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reference to the special tax levied on commission mer- 
chants of $20 per year, also the s p tax on bills of lading, shipping 
ad as ‘telegrams, and long-distance phone messages: 

While people engaged in our line of business are very glad to defray 
our share of the necessary governmental expenses, however, considering 
the very small margin of profit we derive from our capital invested, we 
feel we have been called upon to stand a larger percentage of this tax 
than we should when a comparison of margin of profits of this line 
of business is made with profits arising from many other commercial 
enterprises; therefore we appeal to ya to do what you can in bebalf 
of those engagea in this line of business when this bill comes up for 
reenactment, looking for a more equitable distribution of this tax by 
and between all kinds of business enterprises. 

Thanking you in advance for your due consideration of our grievance, 
and trusting you will lend your good assistance in the furtherance of 
our cause, thereby bringing about a repeal of this law or the elimina- 
tion of as much of this burden as possible, we are, 

Yours, truly, 
HALL, WEDGE & CARTER. 


AURORA, ILE., December 7, 1915. 
James R, MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: In regard to the war tax of 1 cent on all telegrams, 
telephone calls, and freight and express shipments, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that this causes a heavy burden on the fruit and 

roduce dealers, and while I do not want to object to paying taxes, still 
t does seem that this is unfairly thrown upon the shipper, as nona 
of these public-service Corporations stand any of the tax whatever and 
force all thelr customers to pay it instead. 

It would seem to me that this tax should be distributed so that 
part of it would be paid by the public-service corporations, 

upon each express and freight ee 7 
„ and telephone call docs not give them the right to 
throw the burden on the business men and compel him to pay it all. 

1 hope you will give this matter consideration and use your influence 
in — to bring relief to the fruit and produce dealers under the 
present burden. 

On account of the perishable nature of the merchandise very little 
business is done by mail and correspondence, and orders are nearly all 
tolls and telegrams and a great number of large and smal! shipments, 
all requiring revenue, whereas the retail merchants have few of these 
expenses, as they order most of their goods through purchasing agents 
or by mail, as sales are mostly local, so that very little of the tax 
burden falls upon them. 

I want to assure you that 1 would not object to the taxes being 
double for defensive preparations, deficiencies, ete., if properly dis- 
tributed so that everybody pays tbeir share, and hope you will give the 
matter your consideration. 

` ours, truly, W. B, Davis Co. 
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CHICAGO, December 8, 1915. 
Dear Sin: After being forced into involuntary bankruptcy 


James R, MANN. P 
two years 
ago, we were just getting on our feet a apnar making and selling 
toilet preparations, then we are suddenly slammed with a war tax that 
makes us pay a cash-in-advance tax cn all the business we do plus all 
the retailer's profits. Every Item which we sell for 25 cents we have to 
stamp for 50 cents, and so on. The tax is just 5 per cent of our gross 
business. It is robbery, unfair, and discriminatory. We already pay 
increased taxes on increased cost of our drugs and chemicals, 700 per 
cent on alcohol, 20 per cent on all raw materials; and we protest 
against this mensure being extended. 
What can you do to heip us? 

Yours, truty, HERBERT A. HARRIS. 

CHICÀGO, December 8, 1915. 


The Hon. Jaures R. Maxx, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Sin: The dye industry in the United States is suffering great 

hardship on account of the war. Many materials for the manufacture 
of colors can not be had at any price, while those left on the market 
are almost priceless. This is especially true of halr dyes, for the 
colors are imported from Europe ih most cases. In other words, hair- 
dye manufacturers are simply doing their best to drift through the 
8 of the war on the little, high-prieed stock now left in this 
country. 
Is it fair to put a burdensome tax on an industry almost driven out 
of business as it is? Especially so when industries directly benefited 
by the war are not being taxed. Toilet articles have borne the special 
sepia tax for 13 months. They have done their share and the bur- 
den should now be shifted to those benefited by the war who are obvi- 
ously better able to support it. 

Your kind eye oaks 0 us A measure to release us from this burden 
on hair dy if the “ war tax” is to be extended, is respectfully and 


most earn solicited. 
Menpeektully, yours, 
ERBERT A. HARRIS, 


H 
Residence, 6636 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 


BROOKLYN, N. X., December $, 1915, 
Hon, James R. MANN, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: Referring to the reenactment of the emergency reve- 
pue-stamp law, we beg to Inclose herewith copy of a letter, which has 
been addressed to Hon. F. M. Simmons, also to Hon CLACGDÐ KITCHIN, 
which goes into this matter thoroughly from our vie nt. : 

You will note that this law bas cause} us to pay into the Treasury 
of the United States Government taxes at the rate of $1,105.61 per 
month, or $13,267.32 annually. 

You will also note that we give the net earnings of the company for 

ree years previous to the enactment of this law, and they averaged 

15.750.19. In other words, we had a successful business until the 

sovernment levied a tax on the output of $13,267.32 annually, on the 
basis of the present business. 

You will perceive that it was impossible for us to pass this tax along 
to the consumer, which evidently was the Intent of the lawmakers, for 
the reasons given in our letter. 

We also inclose copy of the brief which was submitted to Hon. W. H. 
Osborn, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, orally 15 Mr. M. 
Bourne, attorney for the company, last December, and it will be seen 
that the effect of the tax upon this business was even more disastrous 
than was predicted in the argument. 

The reasen we send copy of brief fs to respectfully call your atten- 
tion to the fact that talcum powder was not specifically mentioned tn 
the emergency act at all, but was included by the commissioner by 
construction of the law, inasmuch as the word “cosmetics was men- 
tioned in the act, and talcum powder was Included under this hearling. 

We hope that you will read the tetter addressed to Senator Simmoxs 
and Co D KITCHIN, in order that you may be famillar with 
the record, and the actual facts and figures given in this correspondence 
are in accordance witb the books of the company, and are more eloquent 
and forcible in their criticism of this unjust law than g which 
ean be sald by the writer. 

We res: pov ask your aid In the way of rellef of some kind. 
are e ling to bea 


TALCUM Purr COMPANY, 
By P. E. Paap, 
General Manager, 


CHICAGO, December 3, 1915. 
Hon. J. R. Maxx, Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: We notice from the newspapers that in the forthcoming session 
of Congress about to meet the emergency revenue act, or so-called war- 
os pak oes expires by limitation on r 31 next is likely to 

continued. 

We are particularly Interested in and oppressed by Schedule B of 
this law, and we sincerely hope that pr will see your way clear to 
have that part of this law abrogated altogether or so amended, if it is 
continued, that the tax will be paid by the consumer at the time of the 
final pure , so that it will not continue to act as an oppressive and 
discriminating tax upon a few, mostly mall manufacturers, like our- 
selves, who.can not won: afford to fear such an additional burden, 
es resen me, 


"cially at the 

e do not wish to burden you with details or statistics unless you 
wish us to do so, as no doubt you are in a general way famillar with 
the subject, but we desire simply to call jour attention to the fact 
that a great nany of the materials entering into the manufacture of 
perfumes, toilet preparations, ete.. have increased in price since the 
commencement o e European war, in some instances as much as 
three and four hundred per cent, while the genera! business conditions 
in this line during this period have not been at all prosperous from the 
standpoint of demand. 

On top of this condition, which would have made it difficult for some 
amali manufacturers, like ourselves, to make any profit this year, alung 
comes this war tax and ards 21 per cent to the retail or selling price, 
or about 5 per cent to the wholesale price, an amount greater, we are 


free to state, than our net pron amounts to. In our case at least, 
if this law that we believe is entirely unjust as well as unnecessary 
— 5 it virtually means we are going to be legislated out of 
usiness. 

Does it not seem unjust, as well as absurd, that the Government 
should lay an oppressive tax on a small percentage of the business 
pepis of this country, a proportion of whom at least, who are in a 
similar line of business to ourselves, are 528 suffering from the 
unusual and disturbed conditions incident to the European war, while 
at the same time It is allowing the people and countries of Europe, 
who are responsibie for this war, in so far as they are able to obtain 
them, to procure al! the munitions of war and supplies of every kind 
that they can get or can pay for at a good stiff price, of course, without 
geste any extra or export tax to reimburse this Government for the 

isturbed conditions which it claims are the cause of its deficiency in 
revenue and for which conditions these countries and peoples are again 
* responsible. 

Again, does it not seem to you absurd and unjust that smal: firms, 
like ourselves, that sometimes ond it difficult to make ends meet and 
keep our heads above water In ordinary times, and much more so. as 
explained above, in these times should be so oppressively taxed as to 
be almost put out of business, when other large firms and milſtonatre 
corporations in certain favored lines that are making tremendous 
profits out of these unusual conditions are not paying a cent in taxes 
to make up this deficiency la revenue that the Governinent reports from 
these unusual conditions and which conditions these firms and corpura- 
tions are profiting so enormously Dy? 

In view of these facts that we have, for the sake of brevity, merely 
touched upon, we trust you will use your infuence and record your 
vote against the continuation of this, in our opinion, absurd, unjust, 
unreasonable, and unnecessary law after its expiration on the 31st 
instant, as originally passed, or at least, if its continuation can not 
be rears gf combated, that you will use your best emleavors to have 
that part of it at least known as Schedule R so amenled that it will 
not be necessary for the manufacturer to stamp these articles when 
he sells or ships his goods to a dealer or agent. but that the tax stamp 
will only be required to be placed upon the perene. at tbe time of its 
fina: sale to the consumer, thus spreading this tax evenly upon all the 
people who use these gonds, which. of course, is the only fair and 
equitable method of taxation, 

We are carel willing. to pay our share of any tax that It may be 
found necessary to ievy upon ail the people or even upon all business 
concerns, but we strenuously object to paying out as a tax the larger 
share of our profits, while our nelghbor next door, in a much more 
profitable and prosperous business, pays not a cent. 

Presuming to thank you in advance for considering favorably our 
urgent request lu this matter, we remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, f 
Wann & Co. 


P. Tyne tt Warp, President. 
Cuicaco, December 3, 1915. 
James R. MANN 5 ? 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. . 

Dear Sin: We desire to call your attention to the unequal burden 
that the special tax of $20 assessed on commission merchants brings 
upon us. e are obliged to pay this entire tax. when, as a matter 
of fact, our business has resolved itself into a basis wherein we have 
very little merchandise on a commission basis. It is practically all 
3 Why not prorate this tax so that it is shared all along the 
ine, from the producer to the ultimate consumer. 

This also applies on stamp tax assessed on all bills of lading 
telegrams, and e eee phone calls, We are obliged to pay t 
tax for service 8 ormed by other people. 

We trust tha — will use your cooperation to relieve our share of 


the burden. e feel that we are being overtaxed. 
Yours, very truly, 
M. Laripus Co, (Inxc.), 
M. Laribus. 


Cricaco, December 8, 1915. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. à 

My Dear Mu. Maxx: The trade has during me post year and 
since the internal-revenue act of last year went into efect Deen bur- 
dened with an undue proportion of taxes, enough, in fact, to restrict 
business considerably. 

I hope you will make it a point to do all you can to get these taxes 
lowered to a more reasonable basis and more in line with taxation 
charged against other lines of business. 

Trusting this will have your attention, I am, with best wishes, 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. L. Somers. 


4M Forestville Avenue. 


Cuicaco, December 10, 1915, 
Hon. James R, Maxx, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: The Internal-revenue act of Congress of last year by 
limitation expires with 1915. It is credibly reported that it will be 
reenacted by Congress during the present month. Its provisions reia- 
tive to grain transactions are burdensome and discriminatory. Other 
important commodities escape taxation altogether. They shoud pay 
their fair share along with grain, 

The farmer and n dealer has most of this tax to pay, as it begins 
in the country and ouly ends when ihe eras reaches Chicago and is 
sola. The millers and hedgers are all affected by the tax, and as you 
have a large constituency on the Chicago Board of Trade, I sinrerely 
it geeky you aap Boe yvur way clear to take up the fight and try to 

t & tax redu > 
E° Thanking you in advance for any trouble I may put you to, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
J. A. Epwarps. 


CHICAGO, December 11, 1915. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 
House 


of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Mr. Maxx; I am instructed by the officers and directors of 
the Chivago Board of Trade to say that they earnestly hope that you 
will do everything possible to secure for us a measure of rellef from 


the burdensome tax which has been assessed on sales of A rae ou 
commercial exchanges the past year. It is thelr opinion that the tax 
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1 so as to read, 
„it the elimina- 


ap 
have the honor to remain, very truly, yours, 
C. H. Cansy, President. 


CHICAGO, December 10, 1915. 


Hon, Jauss R. Maxx. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: When the stamp-tax act was enacted last year it was 
the intention, we believe, that mutual insurance companies should be 
exempted in the law. 

We understand that the section referring to mutual insurance com- 
panies was so ambiguously worded as to be subject to misconstruction, 
and that the Internal Revenue Department has attempted to collect a 
tax upon the mutual insurance companies which will amount to many 
thousands of dollars. 

We presume that it 1s very probable that this bill will be reintro- 
duced. If so, we believe that the section referring to insurance should 
be so worded that there would be no question t that the mutual 
insurance companies are exempt from the sanp tax. 

We inclose herewith a proposed draft of the insurance section which 
we would recommend be followed in the new law. 

Thanking you in advance for any assistance that you render, we 


eee Yeates tr w. C. R &C 
ours, tru C. RITCHIE 0. 
x R. H. RITCHIE, 
5127 Kenwood Avenue, 


Cuicaco, December 7, 1915. 


— 


Hon. Jamzs R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Sm: The following is copy of resolution adopted by the Illinois 
State Brewers’ Association : 
“ Resolved by the Illinois State Brewers’ Association in meeting 
assembled on the 20th da 
obo against the continuance of the extra war 


extra war tax 


tien, approval, and 
t is earnestly hoped that you will use your best efforts to defeat 
the continuance of this onerous extra war tax. 
Yours, truly, ° 
ERNEST FECKER, Jr., President. 
Wu. LEGNER, Sceretary. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 8, 1915. 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR: During the consideration of the emergency tax bill 
in Congress last year I wired you that the projected tax upon claret 
wine was excessive, a product that I sell at wholesale at 15 cents per 
gallon f. o. b. California, and that it looked like ruin to me. 

Through this ill-advised measure my cellars are full of wine, and I 
have been compelled to borrow sufficient money from bank to meet my 
current expenses. 

This measure also placed a fortifying tax of 55 cents a gallon upon 
brandy which preserves the grape sugar in sweet wine, equivalent to 
lon for the wine so fortified, and, with the additional 


16 cents per 

stamp tax of cents per mates amounts to a total tax of 24 cents per 
gallon. The wholesale price f. o. b. California is from 40 to 45 cents 
per gallon. In other words, this so-called war tax amounts to more 


than 50-per cent upon dry and sweet wines, and no distinction is made 
in light table wines, which retail at only 30 cents per gallon, requiring 


a stamp of 8 ts. 

What has been the result? The wives and familles of 15,000 vine- 
yardists in California are made to suffer, and hogs were turned into 
— vineyards last summer, and thousands of tons of grapes rotted 

e roduction of sweet wine in California has dwindled 


on the vines. The 
from 3,500,000 gallons in 1913 to 1,250,000 gallons in 1915. See 
internal-revenue reports. 

It is one thing to say to the consumer that he shall pay this exces- 
sive tax and quite another to compel to do so. As an illustration, 


in the Latin quarter of Los Angeles and San Francisco nearly every 
foreigner who drinks ight wine with his meals (where grapes were to 
be had for almost nothing) made in the back yards and cellars from 5 
to 500 barrels of wine and surreptitiously sells it to his kind, for which 
the Government will never get one cent of tax, and my wine, which is 
subject to tax and collection, remains in the cellar. 
May we not hope for some relief? Otherwise, it spells ruin to every 
vineyardist in fornia. 
Yours, sincerely, W. H. CRABTREE. 
CHICAGO, December 2, 1915. 
Hon. JAMES R, Maxx. 
1 louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. : 
Dran Sin: Relative to certain features of the Federal revenue law of 
1914, which lapses by limitation the 3ist instant, we wish to protest 
against the reenactment of the tenth item in section 3, that places a 


specific tax of $20 upon commission merchants, and also against that 
portion of the stamp tax which compels the sender or shipper to affix 
a 1-cent stamp on bills of lading, telegraph messages, and long-distance 
telephone calls, 

Our business, while known as the commission business, is a legiti- 
mate merchandising business. and the singling of us out along with the 
pawnbroker, circus, and billiard hall is not just. 

In the handling of vegetables the number of shipments made is 
disproportionately large as compared with almost any other line of 
business, and the invoices small. The very character of the business 
forces the use of the telegraph and telephone to a very large extent, 
with the result that, contrary, we think, to the intention of Congress, 
the burden of these taxes falls more heavily upon this line of business 
than upon any other, pang according to the general character of 
the business at from $50 to $1,000 per year. 

We appreciate the need of revenue, but direct taxation that singles 
out either an individual or a line to bear an unjust portion of the 
burden is wrong, and it is our hope that you will give this matter 
your careful consideration and if investigation satisfies you of the 
correctness of our general statement that you will oppose a reenact- 
ment of these features. 

We hope to at least have an opportunity to be heard upon these 
features. 

Apprecia your consideration, we are, 
Yours, 


ruly, È 
G. M. II. Wacxer & Soxs, 


CHICAGO, ILC., December 1, 1915. 


Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: As a partner in the above concern and a constituent from 
your congressional district, I wish to protest most energetically against 
a continuance of the present emergency tax law. 

All liberal-minded people must admit that even under most economic 
conditions an enormous sum of money is needed to cover the running 
1 pore of our Government, and I would feel unworthy of being a 
ci of this country if I did not assist in the production of this 
much-needed revenue by paying a fair proportion of it; but the 
emergency tax law as it at present exists is hardly fair to our line of 
business, as we are obliged to a direct tax of $20 per year, besides 
the stamp tax on telephone and telegraph messages and bills of lading, 
which in our case amount to a great deal more than the above- 
mentioned direct tax. 

I would therefore respectfully ask you to give this matter a few 
moments of your valuable time in crder to convince yourself of the 
injustice of this tax toward us, and, if you find it so, lend us your 
assistance toward the defeat of this law if an attempt is made to 
reenact it either as a separate measure or as part of a new one. 

Yours, sincerely, 
P. M. Zvccrer. 
New York, N. Y., November 20, 196. 
The Hon, JAMES R. Manx, Chicago, IN. 

Dear Sm: I beg to call your attention to the inclosed statement of 
conditions in our industry, the products of which, including tooth 
pastes, tooth and mouth washes, toilet soaps, perfumes, etc., are taxed 
under Schedule B of the emergency revenue act. 

I sincerely hope yon ean see your way clear to vote to eliminate this 
— — = ust provision, in the event that the emergency revenue act is 
extended. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
THE MANUFACTURING PERFUMERS' ASSOCIATION, 
A. M. SPIEHLER, President, 


CHICAGO, November 22, 1915. 
Hon. James R. Maxx. 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 
Dear Mr. MANN: Permit me to call your attention to inclosed booklet. 
I hope pa time will permit of its perusal. 
one-quarter of a million voters materially affected by Schedule 
B of the so-called war tax solicit your aid in securing its elimina- 
tion. The industries in which these voters are en are as follows: 
Retail druggists, manufacturers of proprietary medicines, manufacturers 
of p ticai preparations, manufacturers of barbers’ supplies, 
manufacturing perfumers, manufacturers of toilet requisites, ete., and 
the employees of all above-mentioned industries. 
Fli tion of Schedule B enables us to continue in business. Reten- 
tion of Schedule B means rulnatiou 
I earnestly, in behalf of myself as well as all engaged in aboye- 
mentioned industries, request you to do your utmost to wipe ont this 
wrong. 
Yours, very truly, Jons BLOCKI. 


The Washington Post on the day following the passage of this 
joint resolution in the House, published an editorial which is 
worth reading, and as this extension of remarks under leave 
to print does not in fact go into the temporary Recorp for sev- 
eral days after the Post editorial was published, I insert it as a 
part of my extended remarks : 

THE DEMOCRATIC WAR TAX ON THE PEOPLE. 


It was a score day for the Republicans yesterday in the House of 
Representatives when the majority of the Democrats went on record 
for direct taxation of the propia of the United States for another year 
and the Republican membership of that body went on record unani- 
mously against it. 

The votes of the Democrats for direct taxation will be exhibited In 
ev district where there is a possible chance for the election of a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress, in every State where there is a 
chance for election of a Republican Senator; and while seats of Repre- 
sentatives from the far South and Senators from the far South will not 
be endangered by the record made yesterday, scores of seats of the 
Representatives from the so-called border States and from the North 
will be lost to the Democrats if this direct taxation is fastened on the 
. — while there remain ¿pen so many other ways of obtaining the 

s needed by the Government. - 

There will not. be a penny collected under this direct taxation but 
from this time henceforth will be referred to by Republicans as the 
Democratic tax upon the people of the United States. 
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A party very vigorous with its political work is the Republican 
Party, and it has already started in its work of educating the pre 
to believe that direct taxation is evidence of Democratic inability to 
suceessfully administer the Government, and the vote of yesterday 
will but serve to establish such view in the minds of the people. 

Every war-tax stamp and every penn for a war-tax stamp by 
the people from this time forward will be a Republican argument 
— t Democratic administration and the candidates of the Demo- 
era tie 


Democrats and Republicans in the rank and file of the people are 
a unit in opposition to the taxation, and while party pressure and 
administration influence may succeed in forcing enough Democratic 
Representatives and Senators to support it and it over another 
— November, 1916, will bri party disaster in th branches of 

ngress and proms in the Nation through resentment of the people 
as against this form of taxation. If the Democratic congressional 
leaders had been wise, they would have accepted the amendment offered 
to continue but four months or that for six months and in the mean- 
upon revision of the revised tariff, the issue of bonds or 
1 notes bearing no Interest. 

The Democratic Party has pledged itself to a revenue tariff for 40 
years, cnd the Democratic voters and a large number of Republican 
Tome Soa join in approval of raising the needed revenue through 

e tariff. 

For Democratic leaders to say that can not be done is to stamp the 
Democratic Party as preclaiming false doctrine in the past or to ad- 
mit their own inefficiency and lack of ability to provide revenue in the 
good old Democratic ar: 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would Paso by far 
that revenues be raised by the tariff than by direct taxation. 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would prefer a bond 
issue to direct taxation. 

Millions of Democrats and other millions of blicans would 
fer an issue of Treasury notes g no in to direct taxa 

If the question were put to vote of EE 1 8 of the United States 

not 1,000,000 out of the 16,000, of voters in the United 


War-Revyenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the extension 
of the provisions of the emergency-revenue act for the period 
of one year as provided for in this resolution. The Treasury 
deficit now existing is not so much due to the smallness of 
revenue as to the extravagant expenditures under this Demo- 
cratic administration, which expenditures not only necessitate 
the extension of the provisions of the emergency-revenue act 
for at least a temporary period, but also necessitate the levying 
of additional taxation. And inasmuch as a new revenue- 
producing act must be passed by the present Congress increasing 
the amount of revenue to be collected from our people to a sum 
far in excess of that which will be provided by the extension of 
the provisions of the present act the extension should not con- 
tinue for a longer period than required for the passage of a 
new revenue measure and certainly not beyond the end of the 
present session of Congress, by which time new legislation must 
necessarily be had touching the matter of internal taxation. 

Personally I adhere to the Republican theory of raising the 
greater portion of our revenue from the producer of foreign-made 
goods sold in our markets by means of a tax collected at the 
custom house. This indirect method of taxation, as experience 
has abundantly demonstrated, whether drawn from the history 
of the Roman Republic or Empire or from our own representa- 
tive Republic, is infinitely superior to the collection of taxes 
by direet means, to say nothing of the great advantage accruing 
to our manufacturers and workingmen as a result of this system 
of taxation. 

It is unfortunate that our Democratic friends, with the rich 
experience of the past to guide them, persist in relying mainly 
on direct in preference to indirect taxation, and that they so 
steadfastly refuse to aid home industries by restricting foreign 
competition, while at the same time making the foreign producer. 
rather than the American citizen pay the bulk of the expenses of 
running our Government; and it is even more unfortunate that 
they are unable to pass a revenue law that will produce sufficient 
funds with which to pay the expenses of the Government, which 
they seem unable to do largely because of the extravagant man- 
ner in which they administer the public funds placed in their 


custody. 
PRESENT CONDITIONS NOT NEW. 
For what is happening under this Administration is so similar 
to what occurred under Cleveland’s second term, when the Demo- 


cratie Party, as now, were in complete control of both the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the Government, that the 
similarity should be carefully noted and compared for the benefit 
and guidance of the present as well as future generations. Then, 
as now, expenditures exceeded the receipts; then, as now, the 

ry was in a chaotic condition. Then a resort was had to 
the sale of bonds to replenish the depleted Treasury, which bonds 
to the extent of more than two hundred and sixty-two millions 
of dollars were sold to tide the Nation over the insufficiency of 
revenue produced under the Wilson-Gorman tariff law. And 
to-day, with similar conditions prevailing as a result of the 
Underwood tariff law, with our country now, as then, at peace 
with all the world, to prevent another issue of bonds excessive 
direct taxes and emergency taxes have been and are yet to be 
levied in a vain effort to prevent a Treasury deficit. 

Let me call your attention with some degree of particularity to 
the conditions that prevailed from 1893 to 1897 in so far as our 
finances were concerned. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1894, expenditures of the Government exceeded the receipts by 
$69,800,000, and this was the result of the first year of Demo- 
cratic rule following nineteen consecutive years under Republi- 
can laws in which receipts had exceeded expenditures, and 
throughout the four years of Cleveland’s administration the 
expenditures continued to exceed the revenues. To repair the 
inroads thus made on the Treasury, bonds on four different occa- 
sions were issued; fifty millions in January, 1894; another fifty 
millions in November, 1894; more than sixty-two millions in 
February, 1895; and still later another issue amounting to one 
hundred millions; and all of this happened at a time when our 
country was at peace with all the world. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Under this administration we find history repeating itself 
and a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1914, prevented only 
by a resort to most unusual methods of taxation, especially in 
the history of our own country, leaving us at the end of the year 
with revenues exceeding expenses to the extent of $84,418,000 
after having collected in addition to the customs duties and the 
ordinary internal taxes additional revenues as follows: Corpo- 
ration income tax, $32,456,000; corporation excise tax, 
$10,671,000; and individual income tax, $28,253,000. And for 
three months of this fiscal year the Payne law was in operation 
and the customs receipts on imports admitted during these three 
months over what would have been collected had the Underwood 
duties prevailed, amounted to approximately $31,500,000, and 
in addition to this the rates of the Payne law on wool and sugar 
were continued for a longer period to December 1, 1913, on wool 
and to March 1, 1914, on sugar, yielding in revenue approxi- 
mately $20,287,000 more than the regular Underwood tariff 
rates would have yielded, amounting in all to $51,787,000. with- 
out which, notwithstanding the unusually heavy tax burdens 
levied, a deficit would have resulted. 

The total customs revenues for this fiscal year were $292,- 
$20,000, while the internal revenue amounted to the immense 
sum of $380,410,000, a much larger amount than ever previ- 
ously raised by internal taxation. And after having levied 
this burdensome tax on the people, this same administration 
was later forced to the passage of the emergency-revenue act, 
which was only to continue until December 31, 1915, but is now 
under consideration for extension another year, or until Decem- 
ber 31, 1916. 3 

But with all the strenuous efforts of the party in power to 
raise revenue by all manner of taxation, including the emergency- 
revenue act, the end of the fiscal year 1915 found the receipts 
to be $697,910,828, as against disbursements amounting td 
$731,399,759, or a deficiency in revenue of $33,488,931. In this 
year the customs receipts were less by $82,534,000, than the year 
preceding, while the previous year's high-water mark of inter- 
nal taxes was and a new mark registered of $415,- 
669.000, or an increase of $35,259,000. 

And just here I want to call attention to the popular misap- 
prehension that our imports, as a result of the European war, 
are inconsiderable This popular notion is far from the true 
condition, and the question that should concern us and cause us 
alarm, in view of the real facts as to the volume of our importa- 
tions, is this: What would have happened had it not been for 
the protective infiuence of the war? 

In the fiseal year 1914 our imports reached the record-breaking 
sum of $1,893,925,000, larger by many millions than the importa- 
tions of any previous year in our Nation's existence, and yet our 
customs duties were less by $19.000,000, than in the year 1912, 
when our importations were smaller in volume by the immense 
sum of $240,650,000, while in the year 1915, with the war in 
full operation, our imports amounted to $1,674,220,000, or $20,- 
955,000 more than in the year 1912, and yet our customs duties, 
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notwithstanding these greater importations, were less by 
5101.535000. 

Comparing, then, the conditions that existed at the close of the 
fiscal year 1915 with the conditions that existed at the close of 
the year 1914 or the years immediately preceding thereto, we 
find what seems to be the inevitable result of Democratic rule, 
expenditures exceeding the revenues of the Government, and this 
in face of a resort to methods of taxation heretofore unknown. 
And matters are still growing worse, for up to December 15 of 
the present fiscal year the customs revenues were $10,917,000 
less than for the corresponding period of the fiscal year 1915, 
while the Internal tax was $24,217,000 more than the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Thus we see internal taxation 
mounting still higher while the customs receipts are steadily 
declining, which condition bids fair to continue until the people 
of this country, speaking their opinion at the polls in next year’s 
election, will put an end to this false economic rule and restore 
to power a party in every way fit to manage the affairs of this 
great Nation. With such a record of disaster following the two 
efforts of the Democratic party since the Civil War to put a suc- 
cessful tariff law on the statute books, is it any wonder that the 
President of these United States and other leading Democrats 
should now be demanding that the tariff be taken out of politics? 

DEMOCRATIC BXTRAVAGANCE, 


And now let me direct your attention to the extravagance of 
the sixty-third Congress as compared with the expenditures of 
the sixty-first and sixty-second Congresses. The last or sixty- 
third Congress expended $1,415,482,152 which was $113,292,692 
in excess of the expenditures of the sixty-second Congress which 
in turn exceeded the appropriations of the sixty-first Congress 
by $3,864,098. Now with this thought firmly impressed on your 
minds I call your attention te a plank in the Baltimore platform 
that reads as follows: We denounce the profligate waste of 
money wrung from the people by oppressed taxation through the 
lavish appropriations of recent Republican Congresses, which 
have kept taxation high and reduced the purchasing power of the 
people's toll. We demand a return to that simplicity and econ- 
omy which befits a Democratic government and a reduction in 
the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the sub- 
stance of the people.” 

Is it not amusing in the light of the experience of the past two 
years to read this platform pledge and compare it with the per- 
formance -f the party that made such an appeal to the people of 
this country. Surely we will all agree that our Democratic 
friends are good preachers of economy when out of office trying 
to get in power, but poor practicers thereof after assuming the 
reins of office. 

CAUSE OF DEFICIT. 


The real cause of the Treasury deficit is the extravagance of 
an administration that came into power on a platform of rigid 
economy, but instead of relieving the people of the burdens of 
taxation which they pointed out as then existing, and returning 
to that simplicity and economy which befits a Democratic gov- 
ernment, they have surpassed all previous records in extravagant 
expenditures and added tax burdens too heavy for our people to 
bear. 

Even with ordinary and reasonable government expenditures 
and with no war to interfere in any degree with importations 
the Underwood law would have miserably failed as a sufficient 
revenue-producing act, but with the enarmous increase in appro- 
priations of Government funds under Democratic rule its dimin- 
ished revenues are grossly inadequate to the public needs. Had 
the Payne bill been kept on the statute books, as the figures pre- 
viously cited abundantly prove, a sufficient amount of revenue 
would have been produced to pay the expenses of the Government 
wisely and judiciously administered and under the present de- 
plorable extravagance would have made unnecessary the emer- 
gency-revenue act. 

DEPRESSION AND FAILURE. 

Not only has the Underwood law been a complete failure as a 
revenue-producing act, but what is also true is that from the 
time of its passage, in October, 1913, to the breaking out of the 
European war, in August, 1914, it caused general distress and 
was directly responsible for throwing out of employment millions 
of our people. repeating the disastrous experiences through which 
we passed from 1893 to 1897. 

To illustrate these generally distressing conditions I need only 
call your attention to the record of 18.280 failures during the 
calendar year of 1914, the largest number of failures in any one 
year in all of our experience, with the record-breaking volume 
of 8357.909.000 liabilities. x 

Under its provisions, ns under the provisions of the Wilson- 
Gorman taw, idle mills and short-time operation of mine and 
factory was the general rule, and conditions under the Under- 
Wood law would have continued to be equally deplorable with 


those that pursued us through the years of 1893 to 1897 had it 
not been for the enormous, altogether unprecedented, demand 
for war materials that came from foreign powers, relieving the 
situation somewhat and permitting wheels to turn that other- 
wise would have remained idle and industry to quicken that was 
stagnant under the unwise provisions of this law. 

This act so blighting to the industries of this country was sup- 
ported by Democrats because they were committed to the eco- 
nomic policy it embraced and to which they still adhere notwith- 
standing the educating experiences through which they have 
now twice passed and which should prompt them to change their 
ways. It was also supported by some of the more radical Pro- 
gressives, who, fearing to stand on the trusty beaten paths of 
experience and longing for any kind of a change, without regard 
to where it might lead them, preferred to plunge into the un- 
known realms of experiment which not only lead to the Nation's 
industrial and commercial depression but also brought disaster 
to those wanderers from tried Republican principles who took 
the fatal plunge. $ 

SCHEDULE B. 


In opposing the extension of this measure for a longer period 
of time than the close of the present session of Congress I do it 
because in the framing of a new emergency-revenue law we 
can correct some of the more flagrant abuses of the present 
act and levy our internal taxes in a more equitable manner, 
even though they can not be lessened. 

I especially direct your attention to the unusually oppressive 
and unjust provisions of Schedule B of the act, where on the 
sales of small-priced articles of 5 and 10 cents a tax of 21 per 
cent is levied. It is impossible to pass this tax in any portion 
to the purchaser, and the whole burden must be carried by the 
manufacturer and the retail dealer, and being thus placed on 
a small number of people instead of generally and more widely 
distributed it is inequitable and unjust. 

Considering further the tax that these manufacturers and re- 
tail dealers pay under other provisions of this same act, this 
oppressive section might well be abolished, as under other sec- 
tions they are called on to pay a fair share of tax as appor- 
tioned among business men generally, and should not be re- 
quired to pay what is in its operation a special tax upon a 
class of dealers and is subject to the criticism of being class 
legislation. 

I conclude my remarks my saying that the Democratic major- 
ity, notwithstanding the deplorable condition to which their 
tariff law, coupled with their extravagance, has brought the 
Treasury of the United States, should not continue this unjust 
measure with its many objectionable features beyond the time 
that new revenue legislation can be enacted by the present Con- 
gress and the heavy tax burden now imposed on our people be 
equalized, if not materially lessened. as it should be, by trans- 
ferring it in part to the manufacturers of foreign Governments 
who sell their products in competition with eur people. And 
certainly our friends on the other side should agree to the 
amendment providing that the extension be limited to the end 
of the present session, by which time new taxation laws will 
have been enacted. : 


Abolish the Fahrenheit Thermometer. 


“The change will have to be made some time, for it is simply incon- 
ceivable that the irrational Fahrenheit scale will be forever tolerated 
by an educated people.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1915. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, on December 6 
F introduced House bill 428, providing for the discontinuance of 
the Fahrenheit thermometer scale in Government publications. 
My sympathy with this movement is hereditary, and in introduc- 
ing the bill I felt that I was performing an act of piety to the mem- 
ory of my father. He was by compulsion of circumstances a 
lawyer, by natural gifts and tastes a chemist, physicist, and in- 
ventor. One of the things I remember most vividly is the im- 
patience with which he eften complained of the nuisance of 
having to handle two thermometric scales, one used by nearly 
all scientists throughout the world, the other in popular use in 
English-speaking countries, whereby he was perpetually cem- 
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pelled to convert one into the other, with perpetual nerve irrita- 
tion and loss of precious time.. President Van Hise, of the 
University of Wisconsin, writes me that, as a result of the 
adoption of the centigrade scale by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers “an untold amount of time and labor has 
been saved.“ In reading that phrase I thought I could almost 
hear my father’s voice. It is a profound satisfaction to me to 
know that if he were living now he would thank me for this bill. 
The movement was started by an article by Dr. Robert Stein 
in the Washington Post. I may add that much of the work in 

connection with the bill has been done by Dr. Stein. 

ABOLISH THE FALIRENHEIT THERMOMETER, 

By Robert Stein. 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1915.) 


One glance suffices to show the simplicity of the centigrade, the com- 
plexity and clumsiness of the Fahrenheit thermometric scale. 

Centigrade: Freezing point, 0° ; boiling point, 100°. 

Fahrenheit: Freezing point, 32“; boiling point, 212°. 

The abolition of the Fahrenheit scale would be welcomed by scientists 
the world over. The centigrade scale is used in all countries éxcept the 
United States and the British Empire. Even in these it is largely used 
by scientists, who are thus compelled to think in two scales, and to 
specify the scale by the letter C. or F. If you are told that the ther- 
mometer at some foreign locality registered 40°, without C. or F., you 
do not know whether the people wore Palm Beach suits or overcoats. 
Many a scientist ruefully remembers precious hours which he had to 
waste in trying to find out whether a given temperature was C. or F. 
If all temperatures were recorded in degrees C., the discomfort of doubt 
would not exist. 

Freezing point, the zero of the centigrade scale, is the natural zero 
from which everybody consciously or unconsciously reckons. What is 
meant by 40° F. or 22° F. or —4° F.? You do not know until you find 
out how many degrees it is above or below . pomt Thus— 

40° F. means degrees above freezing point (40—32). 

22° F. means 10 degrees below freezing point (32— 22). 

—4° F. means 36 degrees below freezing point (32 +4). 

Centigrade degrees require no calculation, because the figures them- 
— 5 tell how many degrees they are above or below freezing point. 

us— 

22° C. means 22 degrees above freezing point. 

—4° C. means 4 degrees below freezing point. 

The Fahrenheit thermometer has remained in use sim y because it 
1s the oldest. It has a mere squatter's right. Construct n 1720, and 
being the only accurate thermometer then in existence, it was adopted 
in gland all the more hein because Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, a 
native of Danzig, in Germany, long resident in Holland and England, 
was a member of the Royal Society of London, in whose transactions 
some of his peers were published. He placed his zero at the lowest 
temperature known to him, to wit, 32° below freezing point. 

e first thermometer with zero at freezing point was constructed 
In 1731 by René Antoine Ferchault de Réaumur, a native of La 
Rochelle, in France, long resident in Paris. He called boiling point 80. 

In 1742 the first centigrade thermometer was constructed by Anders 
Celsius, professor of astronomy at Upsala umvent Sweden. In most 
countries the centigrade scale goes by the name of Celsius. 

The Réaumur was widely used till the French revolution, when, in the 
beneficent movement to decimalize all standards, the Celsius was adopted 
and officially called centigrade. The dominant influence of France at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. rendered to the world the t 
service of making the centigrade fashionable, with the result that the 
Réaumur has gradually gone out of use, to the t relief of all workers 
who have to compare the temperature records of different countries. 
The disappearance of the Fahrenheit would be a still greater relief. 

Fahrenheit's mistake in placing the zero not at freezing point, but 
32° below it, has been tuated for 195 years simply because no- 
body has taken the trouble to propose its discontinuance. It is a 
classic example of the incredible inertia of accomplished facts. Be- 
cause a German instrument maker in his shop at Amsterdam, on an 
ill-starred day in 1720, wrote 32 opposite a certain mark when he should 
have written 0, therefore 160,000, English- king pie year after 
year continue helplessly to call that mark 32 instead of 0, although 
the right method has been used simultaneously since 1742, havin 
become international through the sheer force of its simplicity. Year 
after year thousands of learned men, fuming with impaticnce, spend 
valuable time in converting Fahrenheit into centigrade degrees and 
vice versa, when there ought to be no need of conversion at all. Year 
after year we have grumbled and growled and groaned at the lethargy 
which allowed the wrong system and the right system to continue side 
by side, and thus to create so much unnecessary labor, doubt, con- 
fusion, and vexation ; year after year we have wondered why somebody 
did not move that the wrong system be dropped; year after year every 
one of us has waited for somebody else to make che move. “Habit is 
an iron shirt“ says the German proverb. 

This long-delayed reform presents less difficulty than mest reforms, 
because most of the people who deal in temperatures are already familiar 
with the centigrade and prefer it. “If Newton's law of vitation 
conflicted with vested interests,“ says Macaulay, it would not be 
8 vet.“ Happily in the present case no important vested interests 
are involved. At Mek Bp expense the Fahrenheit scale on each ther- 
mometer could be replaced by the centigrade scale, 

The Weather Bureau, the great source of temperature data, can not 
make the change without congressional sanction. If that bureau were 
authorized to use the 8 the oe would acquire the new 
habit almost instantly and without effort, and would welcome the relief 
afforded by its simplicity Just as they welcomed the simplicity of 
standard time. The only landmark they would have to fix in their 
minds would be normal blood heat, about 98.6° F., which would there- 
after be called 37° C. As an air temperature this represents the sum- 
ore! maximum, which, fortunately, is not often ex led in the United 

states. ; 

Before introducing the bill I thought it best to submit it for 
criticism to some 200 scientists. Of the replies received to date 
131 were favorable, 7 unfavorable. Extracts from the letters 
nre appended. The necessity of concentration compels me, to 
my keen regret, to forego the pleasure of publishing these inter- 
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esting letters in full, but I hope that an opportunity for so doing 
may present itself later on. The extracts contain the answers 
to the objections that have been raised. 

Many correspondents, as might be expected, take occasion to 
advocate the substitution of the metric system for our tradi- 
tional weights and measures, while others deprecate any attempt 
to make the centigrade scale a yokefellow to the metric system. 
With the latter view I thoroughly agree. The metric system and 
the centigrade scale are two totally different subjects, and the 
attempt to yoke them together would merely create confusion. 
The essential advantage of the metric system lies in this, that it 
enables multiplication and division to be performed by the mere 
moving of the decimal point. This has nothing to do with the 
centigrade scale, because there is no occasion to multiply asd 
very little occasion to divide degrees of temperature. Con- 
versely, the essential advantage of the centigrade scale lies not 
in the division of the thermometrie base into 100 degrees but in 
placing the zero at freezing point. This evidently has nothing 
to do with the metric system. Everybody will admit that the 
inconvenience attending the general introduction of the centi- 
grade scale would be trifling compared with the inconvenience 
involved in the general introduction of the metrie system. A 
mouse can enter where an elephant can not; but if the mouse is 
tied to the elephant, you can easily see what will happen. 

It has been suggested that four years is too short a time in 
which to make the change. If scientific men share this view, I 
shall, of course, be glad to accept an amendment lengthening the 
period to 8 or eyen 10 years. 

RESOLUTIONS. 
BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 2, 1915. 


Whereas the Botanical Society of Washington recognizes the confu- 
sion, inconvenience, and loss of time and efficiency occasloned by the 
lack of uniformity in recording temperatures in this country ; and 

Whereas the centigrade scale is much simpler and more convenient than 
the Fahrenheit scale and is the present standard in all other coun- 
tries except Great Britain, and is also in general use among scientific 
men throughout the world: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this society expresses its hearty approval of the 
efforts being made to obtain egislation requiring the —.— of the centi- 
grade scale in all future Government publications. 


RESEARCH CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, NOVEMBER 17, 1018. 


I secured the 5 how of a resolution favoring the bill by the Re- 
search Club of the University. (W. B. Pillsbury.) 


POARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, DECEMBER 11, 1915. 


Resolved, That the directors of the American Chemical Society are 
unanimously in favor of the bill presented by Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON 
for the Panian of the centigrade scale of temperature measurement in 
United States Government publications, with the understanding that 
for such time as may be deemed necessary the Fahrenheit scale may 
ee in parentheses where the yarlous bureaus deem such inclusion 
wise. 

AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, DECEMBER 13, 1915, 


At a meeting of the American Entomological Society, held December 
13, 1915, H. R. 528, a bill to discontinue the use of the Fahrenheit 
thermometer scale in Government publications, was fully indorsed. 
(Henry Skinner, recording secretary.) 

ROCHESTER ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, DECEMBER 13, 1915, 


In the opinion of the Rochester Academy of Science, your bill per- 
mitting the use of the centigrade thermometer in the various depart- 
ments of the United States Government is a desirable measure, and 
deserves our indorsement. The 3 does not favor forcing it upon 
any department or bureau. (George H. Chadwick, secretary. 


EXTRACTS. 


-I wish to express my most hearty ee and to say that if this 
bill passes the result will be a decid increase in the efficiency of 
everyone who has to do with temperature measurements. It is 
to estimate the time which would be saved in the long run by all users 
of the present double system, but it would certainly be very great. 
I wish to assure you of the most vigorous support of myself and of 
all my colleagues, as well as of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, which body has done its best to support the Ee of the 
a system. (Comfort A, Adams, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 
believe the change would be a good one. (Chester Allen, assistant 

and paa organizer, extension division, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, 4 

I heartily favor the change from the Fahrenheit to the centigrado 
scale and am glad to indorse any measure to that end. I believe, how- 
ever, that the change will naturally be a scmewhat gradual one, and 
that for the present it would be unwise to rely solely on the centigrade 
scale in certain classes of Government publications. Many of these 
publications are intended for popular consumption—for farmers and 
persons who are accustomed to thinking in terms of the Fahrenheit 
Scale. Some of our practical directions to farmers include the item of 
temperature. In that class of publications I think it would be pref- 
crable to state the temperature according to both scales. This would 
perhaps be allowable under the proposed legislation, the Fahrenheit 
denomination being given in parentheses after the centigrade. (F. W. 
Allen, Chief Office of Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.) è 

The ei ey change commends itself on the ground of economy and 
efficiency in all aspects of Government work that touch upon scientific 
or permanently valuable contributions. The change has to come, and 
the sooner the better for the credit of all concerned. (E. 4. Andrews, 
professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.) 

Any well-educated person haying at heart the progre of this coun- 
try must join you in the desire of having the Fa 

rature abolished. (Henryk Arctowski, chief of science division, New 
fork Public Library; pbysicist to Belgian antarctic expedition.) 


reuheit scale of tem- 


I am heartily in favor of this law. 
paces, chief subway engineer, city of Chicago, 105 South La 

treet, Chicago.) 

Il approve the proposed law, in case the change is desired at this 
time by the officers of the Weather Bureau. (S. I. Bailey, Phillips pro- 
fessor of astronomy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

I think most emphatically that it time the Government in 
publications should rise to international scientific rds, and you 
will have the cordial oer, rY of the great body of scientific men. If 
our forefatbers had not d some initiative we would still be using 
the ern: English monetary system in place of our decimal system. 
It isa pi y that NPA did not go farther while they were about it and 
change the system of weights and measures. Doubtless the only reason 
they did not do so was because, at that time, such problems were not 
regarded as within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. (Joseph 
Boret; professor of structural geology, Yale University, New Haven, 

nn. 

It does seem to me tbat it would be a step in advance in our scien- 
tific and commercial relations with Latin America if the United States 
could generally adopt the centigrade system. The only su; tion í 
can make is that of the paraliel use of the Fahrenheit with centi- 

de scale until the latter could be generally understood and approved, 
Mer Barrett, director general, Pan-American Union, W: gton, 


. 

It would seem desirable to make this change. (Albert L. Barrows, 
professor of zoology, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

This is a step In the right direction, and we are strongly in favor 
of it. In the steel business it is especially desirable to have but one 
scale, as in recent years a large proportion of the steel plants have 
had to go quite thoroughly into the question of beat treatment, and a 
great deal of research work bas been done in different countries, em- 
ploying beth the centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. This has not only 

troduced confusion, but makes it often necessary to translate one into 
the other. (G. Bartol, prodest, The Otis Stee! Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 

The centigrade scale is now used in all specifications for electrical 
ok ahd and in most scientific publications. Its use in Government 
pe lications will go far toward securing its general adoption, which 

so highly desirable. (Philip P. Barton, vice president and general 
iagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 

roject should not need much urging since it involves rela- 
tively little inconvenience and expense. hat it would be of great 
advantage to bring the temperature scale of the people into con- 
formity with that used by practical scientists, without exception, 
threughout the world seems to me obvious. (Carl Barus, professor o 
physics, Brown University, Providence, R. I.) 

1 should heartily favor the abolition of the Fahrenheit thermometer. 
Of course it is already abolished in all chemical and physical labora- 
tories. (George F. Becker. Chief, Division of Physical and Chemical 
Research, United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. First 
approval received Oct. 20, 1915.) 

I am heartily in sympathy with the bill. It may be of interest to 
2 to know that the following committees, of wnich I am a member, 

ve afopted the centigrade scale: 

First. Special committee on “materials for read constraction and 
standards for their test and use,“ American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Second. Subcommittee on “standard tests for nonbituminous road 
materials,” American Society for 5 Materials. 

Third. Committee on standard cations for gravel and broken- 
stone roads, American Society of Municipal Improvements. (Arthur 
H. Blanchard, C. E., professor of highway en, „ Columbia Dni- 
versity ; secretary of committee 1, chairman of committees 2 and 3.) 

It would be a very great convenience, because it would establish 
uniformity with the best usage regarding measurements of temperature. 
It is only due to lack of initiative and to the weight of babit that the 
Fahrenheit scale still continues in use. The objection that is made 
to the general introduction of the metric system, namely, that it would 
require a complete readjustment of machinery, does not hold in the 
present case. In fact, if the Weather Bureau would introduce the 
centigrade scale, it would at once be adopted without any difficulty. 


Bion J. Arnold, electrical en- 
Salle 


Franz Boas, professor of anthropology, Columbia University; curator, 
oan ea of anthropology, American Museum of Natural History. 
w York. 


I am beartily in favor of the mare use of the centigrade. Scientists 
the world over use the centigrade scale only, as it is much simpler and 
more rational than the Fahrenheit. (Marston T. Bogert, professor of 
organic chemistry, Columbia University, New York.) 

The bill meets our approval. The Fahrenheit scale is an logica! 
one: there is no reason for using 32° as point and 212° as 
boiling point. The centigrade is used 5 y scientists, and is 
the one in commercial use in practically all civilized countries except 
the English-speaking ones. It might be a to make an paap s 
of the publications of the Weather Bureau until people at ! ve 
been educated in the use of the centigrade scale along with the ren- 
heit. (James E. Boyd, professor of mechanics; W. H. Minor, assistant 

fessor of mine engineering ; D. J. Demonet, professor of 2 

. H. Semermeicr, professor of metallurgy; Ohio State Univ: 5 
Columbus, Ohlo.) 

Like 99 out of 100 scientific men, I am heartily in favor of a change 
from the Fahrenheit to the centigrade scale of temperature measure- 
ment. Such a change means not only a step toward uniformity in 
scientific measurements, but an actual saving of labor and confusion. 
Scientific measurements and physical values and constants are more 
than ever of world-wide interest and should be expressed in terms which 
are intelligible on pat pgs in the world. (A. O. Boylston, chemist, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Í have long been in accord with the tendency to standardize not only 
thermometers but other instruments, indeed, everything that could be 
standardized, so as to eliminate the trouble in these modern times of 
having to translate one weight, measure, or coin into the various types 
that we have in this good country of ours. 

Let me illustrate. When we receive an order from the splendid Bu- 
reau of Standards—to the director of which, and his tants, all 
honor—it comes to us in the metric system; it is the same from the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; the same from the Smithsonian Institution; 
and, if I remember rightly, the same from the Weather Bureau. 
however, these orders come to us from the various arsenals of the Army, 
West Point 3 United States Navy or War Department, 
they come to us in lish measures. 

he writer appea before the Committee on Coi: e, Weights, and 
The report of my examination, on page 


Measures on February 6. 1902. 
84 of the records of that date, will give you my opinion of the centi- 
grade system, for it is based on the proper kind of standard, viz, the 
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freezing and boiling points of water. ystems, ticularly the 
Fahrenheit, are about as sensible as the old colored en oie said he 
had no business to 1 — barometer, for did not the Lord give him the 
rheumatism to tell what kind of weather to predict? (John A. Bra- 

r, John A. Brashear Co, (Ltd.), astronomical and physical 
instruments, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

I wholly approve the substitution of the centigrade scale for the 
Fahrenhei t is more logical to divide the scale into 100 degrees 
than into 180 plus 32 degrees, a very cumbersome method. (N. L. 
Britton, director New York Botanical Garden.) 

To fix an early date tor the use of the centigrade scale in Govern- 
ment publications may hasten the needed revision of textbooks in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education, and thereby lessen the con- 
fusion which is more or less inevitable in a change of habits. (Edward 
F. Buchner, professor of philosophy and education, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baitimore.) 

Is with most scientifc men a strong prejudice in favor of the 
centigrade. I am doubtful, however, whether it would be wise to ex- 
clude the Fahrenheit altogether, for example from the weather reports, 
I should think it might.be better for some years to give the tempera- 
ture in both scales as a transition measure to familiarize the people with 
the centigrade scale. (H. A. Bumstead, professor of physics, director 
Sloane Laboratory of Physics, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.) 

The centigrade scale is now used In all scientific work and is in more 
general use throughout the world than the Fahrenheit scale. It seems 
an opportune moment to make the change, when we are trying to 
into closer commercial touch with all e Latin-American countries, 
e 8 Burton, dean Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
o; ass. 

Every laboratory guide for students, every reference text, and prac- 
tically every book dealing with any of the chemical, physical, or bio- 
logical sciences must be cluttered up with tables for conversion from 
one thermometer scale to another, To clear up our Government pub- 
lications will go a long way toward establishing the system in all 
publications issued in this country; it will enable a German or French 
scientist to read eur work without annoyance. (Joseph S. Caldwell, 
rofessor of botany, Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Agricultural 
riment Station, Auburn, Ala.) 
e centigrade is easier to learn, easier to use. If the school children 


were taught the centigrade scale they would find it easier than the 
99 (Otis W. Caldwell, professor of botany, University of 
cago. 


I am in favor of the centigrade scale chiefly because it is more erten- 
sively used and refere more international and more convenient. 
a 10 Pen professor of zoology, University of Pennsylvania, 
am pleased to have an opportunity to advocate the use of the centi- 
grade scale, The Fahrenheit scale is an unnatural one, It merely 
ha, that Fahrenheit called the bolling point 212°. He might 
just as well have called it 170° or 269°. He called “zero” the lowest 
temperature he could obtain from the mixture of ice and salt. This 
may mean something to the maker of ice cream, but the operation of 
ice and salt means essentially nothing to anybody else in the 
present day. Having fixed his “ boiling point at 212° and his ice-and- 
salt tem ture at zero,“ the freezing point fell at 32°. The freezin; 
temperature is something which the people in general fully comprehen 
and men of science have to dea) with very frequently in their labora- 
tories. It is a perfectly definite thing in all occupations and in all 
countries. It is a natura! starting point and it ought to be called 
nero.“ as it is in the centigrade scale. 

The interval of 180° between an T and boiling in the Fahrenheit 
scale makes tbe unit of 1° too small. be general public does not ap- 
_—— the difference between temperatures 56° and 54° nor between 

emperatores 47° and 45° nor between tem tures 170° and 165°, 
The larger units of the centigrade scale are abundantly small fer scien- 
tiñe purposes and for the events of dally life. 

In great sections of our country, and in the greater number and more 
88 our colonies, the 


Cal.) 

If this bill becomes law it will merely t the scientists in the 
Government service to follow the practice in universal use by all other 
scientists in English. king countries and by the rest of the world. 
There is no argument favor of the Fahrenheit scale except the tradi- 
tion of long-established use. The simplicity and logic of the centigrade 

stem are so — that this system is used wherever antiquated 
statutes do not d it. (A. J. Carlson, professor of physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago.) 

I consider it as one of the symptoms of our American backwardness 
and submission to tradition that we have not long a: 
cen e thermometer. 8 Carus, editor É 

I vor the adoption of the centigrade scale. (T. C. Chamberlin, 
a of 3 of geology, University of Chicago; director, Walker 

useum. 

In scientific work the centigrade scale is used almost exclusively, both 
in England and in this country. In chemistry and physics one rarely 
other scale employed. It would undoubtedly be a very good 
8 the centigrade could be substituted for the Fahrenheit. 
Clarke, chief chemist, U. S. Geological Barver Washington, D. C.) 

I am 8 in favor of the bill. (P. P. Clarton, commissioner of 
education, Washington, D. C.) 

Such a bill would be not only wise but timely. All scientific men use 
only the centigrade scale in everything. 1 ae do not knew the tem- 
2 nowadays in Fahrenheit terms. e Fahrenheit scale has 

m abandoned by the entire world, practically, with the exception 
of the United States and England. It has no sctentific merit what- 
ever and would be cumbersome were it not that it Is absolutely ignored 
in scientific work. (Charles B. Coates, dean, Audubon Sugar School, 
Louisiana State University, Baton zonge, La.) 

I should be very glad to see the centigra 
licatio: including those of the Government. (A. D. C 
partment of physics, State University, Columbus, Ohio.) 


de used in all scientific pub- 
ole, 


head, de- 
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It is commendable that the Government is tak such a progressive 
step. (William Ooleman, professor of physics, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.) 

I thoroughiy approve the bill. Uniformity of practice and of stand- 
ards are desirable from every point of view, and we should at the 
earliest possible moment bring our practice into conformity with that 
of the majority of civilized people. George C. Comstock, director, 
Washburn 1 University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 

Probably no scien fie man would hesitate to W py his approval. 
Since all our scientific publications have made the c ge long ago, this 
actlon would simply make the Government scientific publications con- 
sistent with general scientife practice. (John M. Coulter, professor of 
botany, University of Chicago.) 

I am heartily in favor of the bill. (S. A. Courtis, supervisor of edu- 
cational research, Detroit pone schools; consulting director, depart- 
ment of measurement, efficiency, and standardization, school of educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma ; secretary of section L (education), Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science.) 

I am in entire sympathy with your propona legislation. (F. V. 
Coville, botanist in charge, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 

In common with practically all sclentific workers, I have long adopted 
and consistently used the centigrade scale. Its advantages are so obvi- 
ous that they hardly need mentioning, but it may be worth while to 
emphasize specia:ly the fact that the cardinal points of the scale 
namely, zero and 100°, are far more convenient for use, as is its decima. 
arrangement, than is the Fahrenheit scale. The fact that the centigrade 
is used by sclentists in all countries and bas been adopted by almost ali 
the leading Governments of the world is a tremendous argument in its 
favor. f enry C. Cowles, associate professor of botany, University of 
Chicago. 

On general principles, or because I favor whatever makes for sim- 
plicity and uniformity and economy of time and labor, I approve the 
proposed change. I 8 however, the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties to be overcome. (W. O. Orosby, professor of geology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston.) 

The centigrade system is more convenient and in every way better 
than the others. If ple 9 5 knew the system, they would want it. 
A campaign of education is all that is needed to make the change. Any 
authoritative public use of the system will heip to introduce it. (Ulric 
Dahlgren, professor of biology, Princeton University, New Jersey.) 

The change will be most enthusiastically received by all of us who are 
concerned with scientific matters, since the centigrade scale is the only 
convenient and logical one. The public is to a considerable extent 
accustomed to it now, and would find no difficulty in its use by the 
Government. (Edward S. Dana, professor of physics, Yale University, 
Ah e Haven, Conn.) 

am glad to give a statement of reasons for abolishing the 
Fahrenheit scale. 

The principal reason is that the majority of the civilized nations of 
the world have abandoned all scales for the centigrade, and it is very 
desirable that there shall be uniformity in this respect throughout 
the civilized world. The fact that so many nations have united on the 
centigrade scale is an a priori reason for thinking there must be some 
advantage for it over other scales. 

The zero int of the centigrade scale is something important, 
namely, the freezing of water, which every farmer and householder 
recognizes as a very critical temperature, while 100° is the point of 
boiling of water, which for every housewife is a very critical tem- 
perature. By the Fahrenheit scale there are about a hundred degrees 
experienced in our latitude, whereas by the centigrade there are only 
some 55. Every unit of the centigrade scale, therefore, becomes ini- 
portant and ‘easily remembered, while the units in the Fahrenheit 
scale are too numerous to hold readily in the mind. Thus by the 
centigrade 0° is freezing, 5° is cold, 10° is low temperature, 15° is 
high temperature, 20° is the normal temperature for rooms, at be- 
tween 20° and 25° we begin to divest ourselves of the standard cloth- 
ing, piece by piece, 30“ is already very warm, 35° is hot, and 37° is the 
temperature of the blood, while 40° is rarely reached in this latitude 
and constitutes a point of great danger to life. 

The r is sometimes made that there are too many occasions 
fo use minus temperatures with the centigrade scale; but in view of 
the fact that in parts of our country temperatures of - 30“ and 
— 35° Fahrenheit are common, it is clear that the Fahrenheit scale 
does not relieve us of these minus signs. In the centigrade scale, 
however, minus means something definite, to wit, the de; of freez- 
ing that the water in the lakes and in the ground is undergoing. As 
in the degrees above zero, so in the minus degrees, one of the centi- 
grade degrees indicates a readily appreciable grade of increasing dan- 
ger of freezing and of discomfort. 

If it be urged that the finer division of the Fahrenheit scale is 
necessary for some purposes, this will be readily answered by saying 
that in both scales the unit is wholly inadequate for scientific pur- 
poses. for which purposes these units are divided into tenths and 

undredths and eyen thousandths for greater precision, and that in 
scientific work, where great precision is required, the Fahrenhcit 
scale has gone out of use altogether. 

To learn a new system of thermometric division will be no greater 
inconvenience than changing from locai to standard time. After the 
lapse of a few years no one for a moment would consider returning to 
the antiquated system. 

Naturally the makers of Fahrenheit instruments do not wish to 
junk their old stock, but here again the inconvenience will be only 
temporary and more than overbalanced by the opportunity that ther- 
mometer makers will have to concentrate their attention on a single 
scale. (Charlies B. Davenport, director, Station for Experimental Evo- 
lution, of the . Institution of Washington (Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Long Island, N. Y.).) 

Scientists the world over, so far as I know, are using the centigrade 
thermometer. Before any change is made, the recommendation of the 
men in the scientific bureaus would be exceedingly valuable. (Eu- 
gene Davenport, dean and director, College of Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of Ilinois, Urbana, III.) 

The object of the bill has my 2 approval and I am of opin- 
fon that the best interests of the vernment and the Boys eg will be 
subserved . centigrade scale. (Arthur P. Davis, Director 
and Chief Engineer, U. S. Reclamation Service, Washington D. 5 

There is everything to be said in favor of this chauge for its sim- 
plicity and common sense, I can not conceive any serious difi- 
culties in the way of its adoption. (Bradley M. Davis, professor of 
botany, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 


I have not the 
ale n ‘ise bees larly d ll the sci 
scale. s regularly done in all the scientific publicat 
this laboratory since its foundation in 1904, and all — — = 


test hesitation in indorsing a pro for the sub- 
de thermometer scale in place of the Fahrenheit 


terms of cen de degrees. The literature of the subjects in geo- 
physics with which we work records temperatures, almost without ex- 
ception, in terms of the centigrade scale. Even the thermometers about 
the laboratory for recording room temperature have long since been 
changed to centigrade degrees in order to 7 us even this minor 
inconvenience of 3 an awkward scale for this everyday pur- 
pose. (Arthur L. Day, Director Geophysical Laboratory, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington.) 

The centigrade scale is much simpler and so much easier to use In 
calculations that it would save a large amount of valuable time to 
many of the public servants. (J. S. Diller, geologist, U. S. Geological 
1 Washington, D. C.) 

1 ould certainly favor this bill. (Richard E. Dodge, professor of 
geography, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New york.) 

It would assist the advancement of scientific work in the United 
States. All workers in pure science, and many engaged in the solution 
of technical problems, use the centigrade scale and would welcome its 
official recognition. (Henry H. Donaldson, professor of neurology, 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, Philadelphia.) 

Speaking for several of my coworkers as well as for myself, I can say 
that the centigrade scale is certainly the one to be used. Its advan- 
tages and logic are so well known as to call for no comment. The fact 
that scientists the world over have found the centigrade scale the most 
convenient, speaks for itself. (A, Eichhorn, Chief Division of Pathol- 
ogy, Borean of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, Wasbing- 
on, D. C. 

Theoretically the Fahrenheit thermometer scale should be banished 
from civilization. As to the best practical way of doing this there is 
ground for discussion. I see no reason personally why the first step 
should not be taken by the Goyernment, but I do not pore as an au- 
ey on these matters, and I believe that such questions should be 
settled by authorities rather than by popular vote. The majority of 
the public give to such matters only Inadequate consideration. (David 
Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer in charge Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agricuiture, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Count me in favor of the bill to secure use of the centigrade scale and 
any other radical changes. (H. L. Fairchild, professor of geology, Uni- 
versity of 8 : 

I can unhesitatingly and without reservation indorse the move. The 
centigrade scale is rational and satisfactory; the Fahrenheit scale is 
irrational nonsense and a nuisance. 

I would suggest that a move be started at once to induce the Canadian 
Government to follow suit,” so that this whole continent may be on 
one scale. The Commission of Conservation might perhaps be induced 
to take an interest in conserving the energy wasted in computations 
from one scale to the other. (F. E. Fernow, dean, faculty of forestry, 
University of Toronto, Canada.) 8 

The Fahrenheit has no natural zero; the centigrade has, and divides 
the interval between 0 and bolling point by a round 100. There is a 
great advantage in using the same scale as is used abroad, and the cen- 
tigrade is now almost universal. In fact, it is 2 largely in use in 
the United States. (/reing Fisher, professor of political economy, Lale 
University, New Haven, Conn.) 

I referred the matter to Mr. W. R. Metz, superintendent of buildings 
who reports as follows: “ The centigrade e of temperature is used 
to-day in all scientific work, and the use of the two different thermome- 
ters very often causes confusion. If the period of transition is made 
long enough, no hardship will result.” (Cornelius Ford, Public Printer, 
Washington, D. C.) 

A law making the use of the centigrade mandatory is highly desirable, 
Having used the centigrade thermometer for my scientific work for the 
last 40 years and for my room temperatures for the last 10 years, I can 
see no possible objection to its use and the great advantage of a natural, 
logical system. 1 trust that you may succeed in introducing simplicit, 
where now reigns complexity without a single point in its favor. (S. H. 
Gage, professor of histology and embryology (emeritus), Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.) 

I am pleased with the revised draft of the thermometer bill. I would 
suggest a further amendment, however, by substituting the words * heads 
of departments and other independent branches of the Government” for 
the words “chiefs of bureaus.” ‘There should be some sort of uni- 
formity in each department. In the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, where there are 12 or 14 bureau chiefs, it would be very im- 
portant that its 8 should have some . The way 
to accomplish this would be to place the power in the heads of the 
departments rather than in the bureau chiefs. (Beverly T. Galloway, 
dean, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University ; former 
Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, and Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. D. C.) 

I should heartily approve such a moye as leading to a simpler stand- 
ard which is used in most sciences and in many countries. (Frederick 
P. Gay, professor of pathology, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

I have always favored the introduction of the centigrade for all 
uses, but realize that it will be somewhat difficult matter to accom- 

lish this for popular use. However, if it is to be done, a start must 

made, and I know of no better way to do it than to have the Gov- 
ernment take the initiative. (George Gibbs, chief engineer, Electric 
Traction & Station Construction, Pennsylvania Tunnel Rallway Co., 
Pennsylvania Station, New York.) 

The proposal to substitute the centigrade scale for the Fahrenheit 
is a proposal to incur temporary inconvenience for the sake of permanent 
convenience. The change must surely come, and the practical question 
for the community is whether this generation shall incur the incon- 
venience or leave that sacrifice for a future generation. 

The change of thermometer scales is a comparatively trivial matter, 
Very many of the instruments in use are already furnished with both 
scales. 0 vod we Roe eost to the community is in mental effort—the 
learning to think in the terms of a new scale. 

belleve the best mode of initiating the reform is the one proposed 

in your letter—to make Government publications an object lesson for 

ike people ; and the only practicable way to accomplish that is by act of 
ongress. 

The cost to the Government would not be inconsiderable. Instruments 
and forms of the Weather Bureau would require change. The new 
notation for a time would have to be interpreted in terms of the old, 
and in other ways the A vs texts would have to be expanded. There 
would be the same difficulty in combining old and new American tem- 
perature records that is now found in combining American records with 
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foreign ; and some of our bureaus, the Weather Bureau especially, would 
be subjected to the censure or ridicule which conservatism is prone to 
bestow on rational reforms. The cost, however, would all be incurred 
in a few years, and, in my judgment, the effort and money would be 
well expended. (G. K. Gilbert, geologist, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

1 have a copy of the revised draft of a bill to abolish the Fahrenheit 
thermometer and will bring it to the attention of the American Society 
of Zoologists at its annual meeting in Columbus, December 28-31, and 
will recommend the adoption of a resolution favoring the enactment of 
the bill. (Caswell Grave, professor of zoolo, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, secretary American Society o Zoologists.) 

The plan has the peculiar merit that it is not of a nature to arouse 
any organized opposition; even those who are constitutionally ion. 
posed to innovation will not care enough about the movement to e 
active steps against it, (R. R. Gurley, M. D., 542 East Seventy-ninth 
Street, New York.) 

I heartily approve of the proposition. (Thomas H. Haines, M. D., 
clinical director, Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio.) 

This bill has my hearty approval. (Percival Hall, president Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

I am in hearty accord with your bill. (Paul H. Hanus, professor of 
education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 

I think it ought to be done. In the case of the weather reports the 
plan would suffer by Irritating. the reader, unless the Fahrenheit 
temperature were given slong with the centigrade. Eventually that 
duplication could be discontinued, (D. W. Hering, professor of p ysics, 
New York University.) 


Bureau of Standards, with which I am connected. Probably the most 
effective agency of the Government in familiarizing the eral public 
with the centigrade scale would be the daily bulletins of the Weather 
Bureau. From the moment of adoption of the resolution by Congress 
those bulletins might show temperatures in both centigrade and Fahren- 
heit degrees, coupled with the announcement that after a given date 
only the centigrade would be used. 

Every move that tends toward simplification of our processes of 
measurement and computation is to be welcomed as a step forward. 
The tempora inconvenience that attends a transition period should 
count as nothing against the incalculable gain in time and saying of 
mental energy to future generations. (W. F. Hillebrand, chief chemist, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) 

It seems to me that the trifling inconvenience to which people would 
be subjected for a few weeks or months until they had become familiar 
with the centigrade scale should not count against the immeasurably 
greater permanent convenience of using the same scale as every other 
country ay England, and the scale used universally in all scientific 
work. The financial expense of making the change also is insignificant 
compared with the convenience gained. In brief, I can see no reason 
why we should not do this eminently sensible thing. (Theodore Hough, 
professor of physiology, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.) 

I am glad to know about the movement to replace the Fahrenheit with 
the centigrade. It is one whieh should have been started long ago. 
The economic entomologists of all the countries of the world are a 
cooperative and more or less mutually dependent body of men. Tem- 
perature records occur frequently in ali our publications, and there is 
constant difficulty in the translation from one scale to another when 
studying the papers published by the workers in other countries. (L. O. 
Howard, Chief, Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

To illustrate the inconvenience of the simultaneous use of two ther- 
mometric scales, let me say that the matter is much the same as if we 
used two systems of colnage—pounds 8 shillings, and pence, 
and dollars, dimes, and cents—in our mints and in our commercial trans- 
actions. Some orices would be in pounds sterling, others in dollars. 
The double system would be costly, confusing, and po nothing. The 
two scales of temperature are equally confusing. (H. D. Hubbard, chief 
clerk, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

The strongest argument for the 8 e scale is its simplicity. 
(George F. Kay, head of department of geology, University of Iowa, Iowa 
ba owa director of Iowa Geological Survey.) 

he Fahrenheit scale is unscientific to the verge of foolishness; it is 
clumsy and difficult to explain; it has practically been given up in 
scientific and in international work; it stands in the way of progress, 
civilization, and mutual international understanding. In electrical en- 
gineering the centigrade scale is the acknowledged standard, to which 
reference is made in contracts and specifications, as indicated by the 
standardization rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
The selection of 212° for the boiling point of water is so inconse- 
quential as to be quaintly amusing. Any bill which will help to relieve 
us of the humiliation of being the laughing-stock of Europe will be a 
boon to America. (A. E. Kennelly, professor of electrical engineering, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 

You are right. The sooner we become interested in international 
measures, the better. (George F. Kunz, president New York Academy 
of Sciences, 401 Fifth Ave., New York.) 

The practical advantages of the centigrade scale over the Fahrenheit 
are so obvious to anyone wbo has had any experience in making, using, 
and comparing temperature measurements, and the several ar; ent: 
favor of the change are so well known to all who are competent ju 
of the matter that it is needless to recapitulate them. 
everywhere use the centigrade scale, and only amea the English- 
spea moe pennies is the Fahrenheit scale nsed in daily life; and, indeed, 
its hold there is due to the general conservatism of the people and to 
the circumstance that they have not appreciated the fact that there is a 


more convenient way of recording gh (ert bat (John Johnston, physi- 
cist geophysical laboratory, Carnegie nstitution of Washington.) 

The renheit principle is absolutely unscientific and thoroughly 
antiquated. The passage of your bill would signal a great progress 
scientific as well as economic, and would be the means of saving a great 
amount of time, energy, and expenditure. (Berthold. Laufer, curator 
of anthropology, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago.) 

I take great pioarore in indorsing your bill most heartily. The chiet 
object aimed at is to introduce simplicity in the place of the present 
complicated system. The desirability of the change is so evident that 
I can hardly see how the communication that you have sent me can be 
much enlarged upon. (A. O. Leuschner, dean of graduate school, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 4 

I think that scientists will be unanimous—certainly the physicists 
will—in supporting your bill. It is an effort for us to think in terms 
of the Fahrenheit scale, and its use involves great loss of economy in 
time and effort. (E. P. Lewis, professor of physics, University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

I am heartily in fayor of the change. (Waldemar Lindgren, profes- 
sor e ee geology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 

Ss. 

I hope that the bill will be enacted. (George Grant MacOurdy, cura- 
tor anthropological section, Peabody Museum of Nataral History, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.) 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the letters which have been 
received from the technical men of the Bureau of Mines regarding the 
proposed bill for the abolition of the Fahrenheit scale. You will note 
that it is practically the unanimous opinion that the centigrade scale 
should be used wherever possible, although under certain conditions it 
is felt by some that the Fahrenheit scale should follow in arrora esae 
at least until the public has become thoroughly familiar with the more 
modern scale of temperature. (Van H. Manning, Director Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C.) 

This whole question is one in which I am very much interested, but 
the change in scales has many far-reaching effects that are by no means 
appreciated by the majority of those whose 3 Rye is noted in the 
list you submit. It is obvious, however, that „Stratton, of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, fully appreciates the complexities of the situation. 
J think existing legislation gives authority to introduce the centigrade 
scale, and additional legislation to that effect would seem to be unneces- 
sary and have no more influence in abolishing the Fahrenheit scale than 
that already on the statute books. New legislation at this time should 
make the change more or less compulsory after a certain date, otherwise, 
I feel that it will serve no useful 8 0. F. Marvin, Chief of 
Weather Bureau, rtment of A ture, Washington, D. C.) 

The centigrade scale is in such nearly uniyersal use by scientific men 
and there is such a preponderating weight of reason to support this 
usage that hardly any man of science as such could object to your bill. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the irrational and clumsy English system 
of pounds, feet, and Fahrenheit scale came inte use in engineering before 
the metric system was devised. his, indeed, is the only excuse it has 
for remaining to burden us. (Alfred G. Mayer, director Department of 
ae Biology, Marine Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution of 

ashington. 


I think that the move is undoubtedly in the right direction. Since 


the centigrade scale is universally u in scientific work it is neces- 


length, area, volume, and weight can not be employed to fix the dimen- 
sions of enduring structures or to delimit land areas and become em- 
bodied In the permanent records of title thereto. {eis Morton, ex- 


sary, be 
of date. (Herbert V. Neal, professor of zoology. Tufts ee Mass.) 

I favor the general W of the centi, e scale. (K. M. Ogden, 
Lans psychological laboratory, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

ns, 

The bill has my cordial approval. (W. J. V. Osterhout, professor of 
botany, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) 

The double standard is very confusing, and as practically all scientific 
workers use only the centigrade the hrenheit is quite unnecessary. 

Richard M. Pearce, in charge the John Herr Musser Department of 
esearch Medicine, 9 of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

From a scientific standpoint, the change is undoubtedly desirable. 
(Edward O. Pickering, professor of astronomy and director of Harvard 
College Observatory, Harvard uatversity; Cambridge, Mass.) 

I am heartily in favor of the bill. In the mere matter of the de- 
scription of the weather the scale is not of great importance, but in 
scientific calculations of thermodynamic quantities the centigrade de- 

has the 1 of being international in most branches of 
exact science. The only exception seems to be in steam engineering, 
where the Fahrenheit degree has vogue along with the centigrade in the 
United States and in Great Britain. Much real confusion and difficulty 
exists on that account. For example, in the case of a man trained as 
a chemist anywhere in the world, the centigrade degree has entered 
into all of his calculations of thermal quantities. When such a man 
enters a profession related to steam engineering and to some branches 
of chemical engineering operating in connection with heat engines in 
the United Sta he has the greatest difficulty with the use of the 
Fahrenheit degree. These difficulties may be overcome by the use of 
numerous conversion factors. but such difficulties would be avoided 
once for all by the use of the centigrade scale, which would be dis- 
tinctly encouraged by weather reports of the Government in centigrade 
degrees. (G. W. Pierce, director, Cruft Laboratory, and assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.) i 

I most heartily approve of your bill. It will be an immense saving 
in time to all entists and, when understood, a great convenience to 
every one. d ’ 

I secured the adoption of a resolution fayoring the bill by the 
Research Club of the university, a body of some 80 men who are 
selected for their interest and accomplishments in investigation of 
all kinds, (W. B. Pillsbury, professor of psychology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
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men 
scale, Everybody knows that the 
tifie and inconvenient scale is babit. 


scientific publications except those of certaln departments of our Gov- 
ernment. The advantages of the change would apply to others than those 
engaged in science, American travelers are bewildered on being con- 
fronted with the cen e scale abroad. The persa of this bill 
wouid eventually remove this embarrassment. (Fren Schlesinger, 
director. Allegheny Observatory, Allegheny, Pa.) 

I can only indorse this sal as being to my mind a very desirable 
change. e Fahrenheit scale is inconvenient and clu „ A 
Sctchell, professor of botany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.) 

The present use of two methods of enn temperatures by the 
Government is a The Department of Agriculture in all its 
scientific reports uses the centigrad (8. P. Sharples, chemist, 26 
Broad Street, Boston.) 

I heartily approve of this measure and believe there would be no 
difficulty in epi nmi the formal approval and indorsement of prac- 
tically all the scientific men in this country. 

I Inclose herewith a pF of a resolution which was adopted at the 
last regular meeting of the Botanical Society of Washington, Novem- 
ber 2. We introduced this resolution as we thought an expression 
from a large and important botanical organization would carry more 
weight than a mere personal indorsement. 

To scientific men no arguments in regard to the desirability of this 
measure are needed. The need of uniformity in recording temperature 
measurements throughout the world would seem to be sufficient cause 
for the adoption of the cen e scale, which is already in use by 

ctically all scientists. (0. L. Shear, secretary-treasurer American 
Paytopa: ological Society; Phytcpathologist, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
iry, Department of Agriculture, Washingt D C. 

It is in line with scientific progress. ery ing in this world 
should be subject ‘to advance and improvement whenever possible. 
The world would stand still if precedent or long usage were consid- 
ered a vaild argument for never making any changes. (Henry Skin- 

in charge of Entomology Department, American Academy of 
(George 


ner, 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia.) 4 
It is grently to be ho that the bill will become a law. 
nited States Geological Survey, Washington, 
will have to be time, for it is simply incon- 


* Smith, or 
The change made some 

ceivable that the irrational Fahrenheit scale will be forever tolerated 
by an educated people: A famous says, “ Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day. 8 the — 7 was post- 
poned till 1935; that would mean that the thousands of people who 
study temperatures recorded in different countries would be subjected 
for 20 years longer to the nuisance of baving to think In two scales 
and having to convert one into the other. It would mean that thou- 
sands of new Fahrenheit thermometers would be made each year, to 
be discarded In 1935. and till then to afflict thousands of logical 
minds. It would mean that the intelligent and skilled workmen who 
make these thermometers would have to blush each time they etch the 
foolish scale on the wise instrument. It would also mean that the ris- 
ing generation during the next 20 years must be taught an antiquated, 
irrational, difficult system. and many thousands of students must be 
taught two systems, when by a littie manly resolution we can relieve 


e. 


them of that burden and leave to them the positive enjoyment of 
learning the easy, up-to-date, logical centigrade scale. . when 
the change does come, the inconvenience attending it will be just the 


same as now, probably greater, because there will be more Fahrenheit 
thermometers to discard or remodel, more peels to unlearn the anti- 
quated seale, more irra’ Fahrenheit reco to be translated into 
the rational scale. 


open to m. 
with us, and the 


when the change is made, as it is sure to be made, in near future, 
Roeg will congratulate themselves an mercy, 
their false remains unknown to the public. 


position to the introduction of standard time some years ago, 
though that problem is far more difficult for the untrained to 
grasp than the centigrade scale. 
Some scientific men hold aloof from the most beneficial 
measures from a fear of the trite objection that the mefits will 


accrue to scientists alone. According to that curious doctrine, the pro- 
ducers of lumber, wool, sugar, or iron — pe not to advocate measures 
for their own benefit but wait in humble modesty for some one not 
interested in lumber, wool, sugar, or iron to render them that service. 
Our business men do hear that objection every day, but their nealthy 
common sense tells them to ignore it as the inevitable, unsilenceable 
wagging of eee Scientific men have as good a right 
as any other ciass to de thelr interests even if it were true that 
the penera ublic derived no benefit from the 17 8 measure. In 
point of in the present case the 8 public, through sheer 
vastness of numbers, would be the principal gainers, even though the 
average scientist would be benefited more than the average citizen. It 
ought not to be necessary to point out to Intelligent le that 
scientists, like other workers, have to ch for their work. and that 


whatev 
cheapens his product to the public. not the scientist alone that 
is ompa by t scale to incur an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of extra time and labor; it is tħe public also which has to pay 
t unnecessary expenditure. But the greatest 


= to the public will be educational. Of the 20,000,000 school chil- 
ren in this country few ever learn to understand what a degree of 
temperature means, because the Fahrenhelt scale is too difficult to 
learn, too difficult to remember. Call freezing point zero and bolling 
point 100, and ev child will at once understand it and remember it 
through life. (Middleton Smith, Bureau of Crop Estimates, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Washington, D. C.; member of the Point Barrow 
Arctic Expedition of 1881-1883.) 

My first impulse is so strong in favor of the end you are endeavor- 
ing to accomplish, viz, to displace the Fahrenheit scale by the far 
more desirable centi e scale, that I am almost led to favor any 
biil for that end. et upon careful reflection I feel that v care- 
ful consideration wili have to be given to the form in which the bill 
is drawn in order that it may not cause serious trouble in - 
tion of the work of the Government to some industries that are in- 
tended to be assisted by that work. 

Practically all scientific workers and a large centage of engi- 
neers would welcome general use of the cen e scale. It is 
also probably true that no one factor would so materially contribute 
to the use of the centigrade scale as its adoption by the vernment. 
The pa factor in educating the public in the use of that scale 
would be the publication of weather by the United States 
Weather Bureau in terms of centigrade d Indeed this question 
is so intimately related to the work of that bureau that I would sug- 
gest that any contemplated bill be submitted to the Weather Bureau 

r criticism and suggestions. 

While it is true that a very large part of the engineering work of 
the Bureau of Standards is at present carried out on the centigrade 
scale, there are cases where, in view of the units of measurement 
employed in the industries, it is necessary for the bureau to publish 
its results based on the Fahrenheit scale, in order to make the work 
easily intelligible and really useful to those it is intended to serve. 


Examples are the following: 
The heating values of fuels are ressed in industrial tests in terms 


of the British thermal unit, which the amount of heat required to 
heat 1 d of water 1 degree Fahrenheit This unit, the Btu, is 
written into municipal 


Mien ts orders of public-service commissions, 
in laws that gas shall have a heating value o 
tu. 


Again, all gas is now metered and sold in cubic feet of gas, measured 
at 60° Fahrenheit and 30 inches barometric poues 

A sweeping law, therefore, that would absolutely prohibit the Gov- 
ernment m speaking in units that are in universal use might in 
these cases work great inconvenience. It is hard] robable that 
engineering societies and the technical public would abandon these 
= ts, at least not immediately, simply because the Government 

one so. 

take the question of clinical thermometers used by the phy- 
sician. Hundreds of thousands of these are used by the physicians in 
this country, and many thousands are sent annually to Bureau of 
Standards to be tes If the results of our tests are to have any 
value, we must give the corrections in Fahrenheit degrees. Physicians 
will not at once abandon the Fahrenheit scale because the Government 
re to use it. Indeed, for some years the medical bureaus of the 
Government have been using clinical thermometers graduated on the 
centigrade scale. f 
I wish to make it clear that I do not the examples cited as 
in any sense i e obstacles to a bill that will accomplish what is 
desired. But suc gonen should be carefully consid in castes 
up a bill, to prevent imposing a very serious handicap on the work o 
some of the Government bureaus. 

Possibly some of the difficulties would be removed by stating that 
the centigrade scale shall be the standard scale after a ain date in all 
Government publications, but that the use of the two scales side b. 
side, the Fahrenheit In a secondary or parenthetical sense, is permit 
for a period of years, say five, before the latter is entirely outlawed. 
It would seem to me quite probable that such an arrangement would 
be most satisfactory to the Weather Bureau, as it would ually 
accustom the public to the new scale. It is quite conceivable that great 
dissatisfaction would result if the weather reports were suddenly pub- 
lished in terms of the new scale. 

There is one other feature that I should like to have understood, and 
that is just what constitutes publication. bureau is called n 
to test all kinds of instruments for the general public, including instru- 
ments for temperature measurement. A certificate of test is Issued for 
such instruments. I would like to make the point that such a certificate 
of test does not constitute“ publication“ in the sense intended in this 
bill. Obviousiy, such an interpretation of the bill would seriousty 
interfere with the functions of this bureau in its work of testing for 
the public If the public continues to use Fahrenheit instruments for 
some time after the use of that scale has been abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment, It is obvious that the bureau must report Its tests in terms of 
the scale on which the instrument is constructed. For example, suppose 
the medical profession continues to use Fahrenheit clinical thermometers, 
Then the bureau would have to do one of two 5 report the 
results of the tests on the Fahrenheit scale or the stand that on 
and after the spectfied date it will refuse to test clinical thermometers 


graduated on the Fahrenheit scale. 

Let me assure you of my full sympathy with the objects in view and 
of my hope that the bill may be put into satisfactory form, so that it 
will cause no serious inconvenience either to the public or to the several 


bureaus of the Government immediately con 
[Second letter.] 


I am most heartily in sympathy with the effort to substitute the centi- 
grade for the Fahrenheit scale. It Is always difficult to make estimates 
of public opinion, but I feel fully convinced that scientific men are 
almost unanimously in favor of such a step, and a sige $ large majority 
of our engineers would welcome the change, certain! e most progres- 
sive engineers would. We might as well admit tbat it would cause some 

venience—“ trouble.“ if you choose to call it such—but what im- 
plished without inconvenience? I feel rea- 


robably safe to say 
that at least eight-tenths of the important scientific data in the world 


is used to an 


United States and Great Britain, and in these countries the use of the 
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centigrade scale is constantly increasing. Thus in the regulations of the 
London gas referees the centigrade scale has been — 2 for the test - 
ing of gas. The international weather map, publis by our Weather 
Bureau, uses the centigrade scale. since reports received from all 
other countries are transmitted in terms of that scale. Many of the 
committees of our technical and engineering societies, such as the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Society for Municipal Improvements, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Electrochemical Society, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, etc., have adopted the centigrade scale 
in the standard specifications and tests prepared for and adopted by 
these societies. - 

In my opinion ihe strongest reason for the adoption of the Fea «ees 
scale is the one above given, the international uniformity. a 
other reasons, relatively less important, may be cited. The lower fix 
point on the centigrade scale, the zero point, is a natural fixed point ss 
great economic Importance in the economy of nature. The g 
point of water, thè large amounts of latent heat involved in the change 
of state of water to ice and vice versa, have an important bearing on 
climatic conditions, on the safety of crops, the preservation of foods, and 
every phase of our daily life. From every pan of view, the centigrade 
scale, freezing point of water 0° and the boiling point of water 
100°, is a more rational scale than the Fahrenheit. 


{Third letter.] 


Our everyday affairs are closely related to the temperature at which 
water freezes. Its influence on climate, clothing, plant life, foods, 
transportation. and a hundred other phases of our daily life is so great 
that it is desirable that our temperatures be reckoned from that point. 
Thermometers are made and tested with reference to this natural fixed 
pias (Dr. 8. W. Stration, Director Bureau of Standards, Washington, 


I thoroughly approve of your suggestion and should be glad to hel 
-; N (Sarl C. Thomas, professor of mechanical oat 


Of 11 members of our department of mathematics, practically all, 

including myself, are of — that the change ought to be made. 
H. W. Tyler, in charge of department of mathematics, Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology, Bosto .) 

Not only do I approve of the proposal, but I have submitted the 
matter to Mr. F. A. in charge of the State standards here, and 
he states that “the adoption of the centigrade scale of temperature 
measurement would be of inestimable value to the engineer as well as 
to the scientist. The electrical-engineering profession has been fortunate 
in the a of this temperature scale by the national society in this 
country—the American Institute of Electrical En 
result an untold amount of time and labor has been saved. 
nection with electrical testing and standardizing work this temperature 
seale is used exclusively, no’ oniy in the stan 
University of Wisconsin, but in similar laboratories throughout the 
country. There would seem to be no real obstacle in the way of the 
gen adoption of this tem ture scale, except perhaps the inertia 
ef custom, which will undoubtedly prove to be a smaller obstacle than 
might be anticipated.” (Charles R. Van Hise, president University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 

It is a step which should have been taken long ago, and the reasons 
are too obvious and too numerous to mention. You will find practically 
all working scientists in accord on this subject, inasmuch as the ma- 
jority have nag ago given up the Fahrenheit scale. (L. B. Walton, 
department of biology, 8 College, Gambier, Ohio.) 

At present all data published in scientific journals are in the centi- 
grade, and those in some Government publications, as well as in some 
pouar journals which follow them, are in the other scale. The result 
s t confusion. So far as I know, scientific men are absolutely a 
unit in desiring the centigrade scale adopted. (Henry B. Ward, in 
charge of department of zoology, University of Illinois, Urbana, III.) 

The proposed bill meets with the approval of this office. (W. A. 
Warfield, surgeon in chief, Freedmen’s ital, Washington, D. C.) 

The reasons in fayor of this bill seem to me so numerous and so 
uire little discussion. I feel sure that I speak for my 
colleagues when I say that we would most heartily welcome the change. 
(H. H. Whetzel, professor of plant pathology, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 

You are to be congratulated on this bill. 8 S. White, professor 
of girs pe Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 


obvious as to 


The centigrade system has long ago proved more convenient than the 
Fahrenheit. (H. V. Wilson, professor of zoology, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 6. 


Replying to your favor addressed to our Mr. H. Y. Norwood, relative 
to your bill H. R. 528, I would say that all those who are specially 
interested in thermometric measurements have long hn cog the 
centigrade as the logical scale. It is rticularly desirable in the 


higher ran of temperature in the various manufac arts, but 
fy 0 


the difficul f train g workmen has precluded its general adoption. 
When once, however, the layman becomes familiar with the tive 
values of the centigrade scale its universal adoption will be 


and without doubt the ideal method of procedure to bring about what 
must be a gradual change in any event is for the Government to 
ublish it each day in its various reports. 

eit values in paren bance will not only furnish 
tation but will, we believe, arouse a curiosity 
further investigation on the part of the public, thus gradually fixing 
firmly in their minds the advantage of this uniform subdivision. 

Naturally the manufacturer of thermometric instruments will en- 
counter extra labor and expense in the adjustments incident to such a 
change, but realizing the advantage of having eventually a uniform 
standard we would welcome the general adoption of the centigrade 
* (Herbert J. Winn, president Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
It would certainly be a great step toward simplification. (C. F. A. 
Winslow, Anna M. R. Lauder professor of public health, School of 
Medicine, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.) 

There is every reason why the change should be made. Practically 
all foreign publications use the centigrade scale, and since it presents 
no difficulty to popular comprehension, I see no possible objection to 
the change. (Clark Wiesler, curator department of anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 


While I am duly conscious of the criminal waste of time which has 


mposed upon the people of this country by the Fahrenheit scale, 
still 1 am d to exercise clemency, and would suggest that the 
Fahrenheit thermometer be not abolished, but simply retired to the 
privacy of museums, there to remain as evidence of foolish and wasteful 
conservatism. (Robert H. Wolcott, head of department of zoology, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.) 
I am strongly in favor of the use of the centigrade in all United 
pistos 3 * 5 au 5 ponies: 
v 0 g rule. rles Zelen rofessor of zoolo; 
University of Thinots, Urbana, 109 15 ws 


Protest on Proposed Methods of War Taxation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, should the proposed suggestion 
of President Wilson in his message to Congress on December 7 
become incorporated into a bill, I reserve the right to dissent’ 
from that portion of the bill which would favor a tax upon 
checks, gasoline, and horsepower of automobiles. 


Emergency Taxes—A Condition, Not a Theory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in extending the emergency- 
revenue measure for another year we are meeting a condition, 
not dealing with a theory. According to my lights, this measure 
offends against practically every canon of taxation. Yet it has 
one commanding merit, namely, the taxes in the main are so 
nearly direct in character that the people know when they are 
paying them. This is not true of the tariff taxes, which I regard 
as the worst of all, lending themselves most readily to abuses 
and encouraging in the largest degree governmental extraya- 
gance. 

However, there is one observation which I desire to make in 
connection with this emergency measure. It is this. There 
would have been no occasion for its original passage had the 
country cut its garment according to the cloth. When our 
revenues failed at the customhouses by reason of the cutting 
off of dutiable imports as a result of the war, it was the plain 
duty of the Government to reduce expenditures, especially 
where this was possible without injury to the public service. 
The obvious place for retrenchment was in the Army and Navy. 
There was no valid reason for the increased expenditures of 
the last year on our military and naval establishments. We 
were in danger from no quarter. This is not my word. It is 
the word of the President of the United States. A word more 
than once repeated. Yet we are spending more than 
$250,000,000 this year for militaristic purposes. Had we re- 
duced the expenditures on this account by half, which might 
have been done without injury to any interest of the country, 
this emergency-tax law would have been without any sort of 
warrant. We should have had no occasion to adopt it and to 
harrass the country with exactions which undoubtedly have 
aroused bitter resentments. 7 

But there is ahead of us something much more serious than 
the reenactment of this emergency measure. We are face to 
face with the problem of meeting the cost of carrying out a pro- 
gram of military and naval expansion which would have seemed 
unthinkable a few years ago and which I now regard as utterly 
without warrant on any conceivable score. We are at peace 
with all the world. Neither our independence nor the integrity of 
our territory is threatened from any quarter. Our geographical 
location is wholly in our favor. Our relations with the family 
of nations in the main are friendly. There is not the slightest 
reason for suspecting any of them of ulterior designs upon us. 
Yet we are confronted by a demand that we shall enormously 
increase our defenses, that we shall plunge into a perfect orgy 
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of extravagance in naval expansion and Army aggrandizement. 


If the program which has been outlined shall be ‘accepted by 
‘Congress, it will become necessary for us to increase the tax 
burdens on the people by two hundred milHons.a year for the 
next five or ten "years. Will the people stand it? ‘Can the 
-Democratic party become responsible for laying these fresh 
‘taxes and hope to retain power? 

It should be borne in mind that this Congress has no mandate 
from the people on this subject. The issue of preparedness was 
not presented in the campaign-of 1914. There has been no 
authoritative word from the country in favor of this staggering 
program. Its only support seems to have originated in certain 
remarkably active organizations with surprisingly intimate re- 
lations with the war traftickers ‘and munitions makers of the 
country. As far as the great bedy of the people themselves are 
concerned I fail to find any evidence whatever that they are 
_terrorized or that they are demanding of Congress what the 
metropolitan press is so vigorously and persistently urging. 

As indicating in some measure the apparent temper of the 
people as a whole, 1 beg to call attention to certain resolutions 
and other formal statements and actions bearing on the subject, 
as set forth below. These could be almost indefinitely added to. 
but 1 am confining myself to expressions of a public natare 
made in my own State and my own district. I think that prac- 

- tically every Member on this floor might supplement them with 
Similar pronouncements from his own section and his own peo- 
ple. The matter referred to follows. 

Extract from resolutions adopted by the Teachers’ Institute 
of Somerset County, Pa., held November 25, 1915, at Somer- 
set, Pa.: 


Resolved, That t 


he training of teachers should be such that they wil! 
be fitted to Instill and develop the idea of the 


dignity of labor in the 


minds of the pupils, as ‘improvement of home life. 
Resolved, That we are op pened to. to 9 8 that gea Sa 
coura the nee yo ag ons 0 ing as a part of 


qui course of study for our Leach 


Extract from resolutions adopted by the Teachers’ Institute 
of Cambria County, Pa., held November 25, 1915, at Ebensburg. 
Pa.: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as our public school instruction is based and 
founded directly on the t t of f e Teachers’ Institute 
Tike’ nature, the nup S of its disapproval on such movements as are of a war- 

as the itary drill and military instruction in the 


gents following ‘resolution was adopted at a mass meeting of 
American citizens called for the purpose of forming a branch of 
the National Defense League at Johnstown, Pa., November 25, 
1915: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that adequate National 
defense does not include an increase either in the Army or Navy at this 


time; seda be It 5 Dalley techie wand R 
ed, That we commend or nå agains 
at A urdens. 


such Increase, with its accompanying increase in the tax b 

At a meeting of the legislative committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, held at Harrisburg, Pa., October 20, 1915, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted: 


‘Whereas the turbulent conditions In Eu has centered 5 attention 
‘of our people on the question of the Na — defenses, and 

‘Whereas we have been ably defended in the past without the extrava- 
gant tax burdens that accompany extensive naval and military 


eq ents; we have depended upon the 8 service of our 
je, and tor a hund years we have grown and tienen into a 

nat — of industrial and commercial ‘supremacy, an 
“Whereas the war in Bu has demonstrated svap Sargai repaređness does 


reparedness 
ens, and 
for peace for many years and for the 


rope 
not 4 oP abbr revent war, but that the excessive taxation dive 3 to . — 
Iven many good citizens to America to escape those burd 
Whereas the Grange has stood 
EE ice of arbitration, and 


ereas we believe that man rs are not re the senti- 
ment of the people, but ra her the iy 2 — 9 — those who 
wish be get by this war propagan 

Resolv That we are opposed to an 1 s este -Army or 


‘any material increase in the Na 
Resolved, That we approve of 
keep out ppo pias and 
Resolved, That if a larger measure of military traintng is necessary, 
we recommend an educated citizen e sud such as so ably defended 
“this country before the establishment of the National Guard, as.a trained 
volunteer Army has always been the surest defense of a country. 


In this connection I beg to include extracts from the annual 
‘report of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, to the governor of Pennsylvania, on the subject of mili- 
tarism: 


Whenever anything goes wrong in the state, the church, the bome, 
or the community, — 5 Jook to the school for a remedy. Although 
the Nationa! Government ex; ds 67 per cent of its revenues upon the 
Army and the Navy, there is a growing feeling that all is not well with 
our means of national 8 and there are those who belleve the de- 
fect should be remedied vy the introduction of military drill into the 
public schools. Because life in the Army has so few attractions for the 
common soldier that the enlistments fall short of the full quota by 
“many thousands, it is believed that the average pupi! would acquire a 
taste for soldiering by the introduction of military truction into our 
high schools and colleges. Because the girl in the modern home no 


he stand the President has taken to 


longer a 
the hi 


res the ability to make a good home, domestic science and 
id arts must be taught in our public schools. 


HIRING OF APPRENTICES, 


Because the hirtng of apprentices bas venene from some trades 
been limited t to a — 


In so far as Sa school i tae 


the taxpa can furnish for such purposes, and in the demand which —.— 
En for preparation for the trades and vocations, 


OBJECTION TO MILITARY DRIEL, 


Whether the tion of the soldier should be made an integral 
of vocational os cation is seriously questioned ‘by experts in pub- 

ic- education. a pan, ae of — drill as an exercise from a physio- 
logical point of view. Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, director of the Hemenway 
gymnasium of Harvard University, says: My principal objection to 
military drill as a physical exerci is that it does not to any extent 
muota thin qustation — — — th 
quo en, goes on to say: “ e 

value -of tactic exercises is not new by any means. —.— armies of 


Europe have long ago introduced ‘gymmasties for the physical develop- 
ment of the young soldier. It was plainly demonstra that military 
tactics did not ten the young recruit or make him fit to . 
the hardships of a patere life. Hence, officers were trained in the 
art of and the — results attained during the service 
were ited to general work in gymnastics.” 


SWITZERLAND AS ‘AX EXAMPLE. 
Switzerland's citizen soldiery ts sometimes quoted as an —— oe 
a ie 7 — — 0 Hepes her ee as an argument 
e orget or do not know Swiss 2 
4rill h muskets only after he bas reached the twentlet 2 that 


is, at 2 time when the American youth has finished bis high-school 
education. To introduce m into our public schools is a case of 
out-Heroding Herod by beyond the practice of European coun- 


War-Revenne Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NELSON E. MATTHEWS, 


OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 17, 1915. 

“Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, Artemus Ward at one time 
described the mule as an “‘amoosin’ cuss.” ‘When gentlemen 
upon the other side in this House undertake to show -that the 
Sixty-third Congress expended less money than its predecessor, 
at the same time claiming that the present tariff law produces 
more revenue than did the Payne-Aldrich law during the same 
— time, one naturally thinks of ‘Ward's ii nie of the 
mule. 

If the claims made by our Democratic friends are true, why 
is it that week after week, month after month, since the present 
tariff law went into effect, the cash balance in the Treasury 
becomes less and tess? On March 5, 1918, the ‘Republicans 
turned over to the present administration-a -surplus of cash in 
the Treasury of .$82,219.619.97. ‘To-day this surplus has van- 
ished in spite of the fact that since then, under the so-called 
war-tax. law, there has been collected and turned into the 
‘Treasury the sum of $79,489,678.01 in cash up to November 1, 
1915, as well as millions of dollars collected from the “ income 
tax.” 

When we know that imports during the past-year have fallen 
off but very little, and that the average rate of duty collected 
on imports under the present tariff law is but 11.1 per cent, 
while under the Payne-Aldrich ‘law the average rate of duty 
collected on imports was 18.4 per cent, we can readily under- 
stand why the Treasury is to-day practically bankrupt, there 
being a loss to the Treasury of mere than $100,000,000 of revenue 
from this source alone since the present tariff law went into 
effect. 

Evidently the Underwood tariff law is an utter failure as a 
revenue producer forat least two reasons: First, the average rate 
of duty charged on imports is entirely too low, and the other is 
that at present over 70 per cent of all importations into this 
country come in free of duty. In fact, the Underwood tariff 
law has not fulfilled any of the claims made for it by its 
sponsors, particularly so as to ‘reducing the cost of living. 

What the people of this country can not understand is why 
the present administration Insists on raising the revenue re- 
quired to carry on the Government from internal taxation— 
which is in effect nothing more nor less than direct taxation— 


from ` 
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rather than to raise revenue from a tariff on goods imported 
into the country, when it is a fact, disputed by none, that all 
the revenue necessary can be raised from this source, and all 
past experience proves that the country is pever so prosperous 
as when such a protective tariff law is in force. 

The query with the present administration seems to be, How 
ean we raise money? The question as to reducing expenses and 
saving money does not bother them. 

The only conclusion that can be arrived at since reading the 
President’s message and taking into account the action of the 
majority in the House in passing a resolution to extend the 
war tax for a year is that under no circumstances will they 
permit any revision of the present tariff laws in this Con- 
gress, except that they are forced to continue the tariff on sugar 
against their will and because their extravagance forces them 
to do so. 

Surely the Republicans should be content to go before the 
country during the campaign of 1916 on that issue alone, if 
there were not any number of other issues, all of which can and 
will be used with telling effect against the party in power. 

The present condition of the Treasury makes this a most un- 
fortunate time to propose a large increase in the Army and 
Navy. There are those who believe in preparedness in a sane, 
sensible way and who do not believe we should be carried off 
our feet by the conditions existing in the world to-day. A 
majority of our people believe that industrial preparedness is 
just as important as being prepared for war, and that It is un- 
wise and unpatriotic to build up one and tear down the other. 
And to many minds that is exactly what the President’s plan 
will do. Industrial chaos is akin to war in its results. 

Permit me to call attention to the beet-sugar industry of 
northwestern Ohio, which can not exist without protection. We 
have five beet-sugar plants built within recent dates, represent- 
ing an investment of approximately $5,000,000. During the 
season of 1914, two of these plants closed down on account of 
the tariff. By some means three continued operation, and the 
war in Europe came on in time to save them from destruction, 
In 14 counties, located in the northwest corner of the State, 
2,712 farmers grew, harvested, and sold 219.205 tons of sugar 
beets to these three plants, for which they received the sum of 
$1,084,915.60 in cash. During 1914, in addition, these three 
plants disbursed cash as follows: 


Labor of all kinds. 


For miscellaneous supplies. 


In addition to the above benefits to the farmers and com- 
munity, experience shows that the farmers receive an additional 
benefit by an increased yield in other crops rotated with a beet 
crop, as follows: 


Wheat, increase in 
Barley, Increase in yield_____ 


Oats, Increase in yleld 48 
Corn, increase in Field 27 
Potatoes, increase . . ——.. —. 46 
Alfalfa; inerened: in yleldsa- ows oe ae 25 


Bankers, merchants, and, in fact, all classes of professional and 
business men are benefited more or less by the presence of these 
great plants in their community. 

They give employment to thousands of men, women, and 
children at wages from two to three times higher than wages 
paid for similar work in any of the beet-sugar countries of 
Europe. 

Again, we must bear in mind that in this country the yield per 
ton per acre of sugar beets is, on the average, less than in either 
Germany or France, while the per cent of sugar extracted is 
greater there than here. For instance, take the year 1914; in 
the United States we produced 2,810 pounds of sugar per acre 
of beets, while in Germany they produced 4,559 pounds per acre 
and in France 8,223 pounds per acre. 

The closing of these plants means a distinct loss to our com- 
munity, and our people one and all feel something should be 
done by Congress to prevent any such calamity, and they believe 
there is no better way than to place a tariff on sugar high 
enough to be ample protection against all outsiders. 

Ours is an agricultural district. Everything our farmers 
raise under the present tariff law is on the free list. What they 
use, such as grain sacks, has a duty placed upon it, while 
exactly the opposite of this prevails throughout the Southern 
States. For instance, cotton ties come in free of duty. 

During the past 50 years under a protective tariff we have 
built up in this country a home market for the products of our 
farms unequaled anywhere in the world. It is not good busi- 


hess sense to now throw down the bars and invite the peoples 
of all nations to come and partake without price. They should 
pay some sort of premium for the privilege of doing business in 
our markets. 

The agricultural interests in this country know there is no 
market like a market at their door and they do not propose to 
stand idly by and see it turned over to strangers, and unless 
something is done to relieve the present situation this adminis- 
tration will hear from the people at the next election in no uncer- 
tain tones. 

The present artificial stimulation given to many lines of busi- 
ness and the extraordinary demand for foodstuffs, both caused 
by the unparalleled war in Europe, can not continue after the 
war closes. Secretary Redfield recognizes the danger when he 
proposes what he calls an “antidumping law,” which is imprac- 
ticable and will not produce the results he claims for it, i. e., 
keep cheaply made foreign goods out of American markets, 
and will under no conceivable circumstances produce any rev- 
enue for the use of the Government. It will, however, be an 
additional burden of expense. It is only another way to try 
to avoid a revision of the Underwood tariff law, and, if pos- 
sible, save us from the disastrous results of that law. 


War-Revenne Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 


Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, while intending to vote for the 
joint resolution now before the House, I desire to say in explana- 
tion that the action will be taken, not because I favor the char- 
acter of the legislation involved in the bill which the resolu- 
tion undertakes to continue for one year but rather because 
the Treasury of our Government requires the funds to carry 
forward the tasks under way and to faithfully meet Its obliga- 
tions, In this or any other similar emergency, regardless of 
party affiliations, I would place the interests of our country 
above all other considerations. 

The tax imposed by this bill is justly unpopular, not only be- 
cause of the burden measured in dollars, but also because of the 
general impediments and annoyances to business. 

Not since the Revolutionary days has a stamp tax met with 
any high degree of favor from the American people. Doubtless 
a large portion of the citizens would prefer to pay a dollar 
tax on a suit of clothes without knowing it than to pay 10 cents 
upon a promissory note of $500. This may be true even though 
the taxpayer is convinced that 80 per cent of what he pays 
never reaches the National Treasury, but, as stated by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, is employed to still further 
enrich certain favored enterprises. 

I vote for this resolution, therefore, in the nope that very 
soon a comprehensive measure may be framed that will pro- 
vide the revenues required by means less obnoxious to our people. 

Though we have heard the emergency bill denounced as a 
“war tax in time of peace,” as an “emergency tax when no 
emergency exists,” still I believe that the evidence is convincing 
that a war does exist and has existed since August, 1914, and 
that such war has materially affected the imports into this coun- 
try and the revenues derived from taxes thereon. Being op- 
posed from the beginning to this manner and form of taxation, I 
remember that just such a law was passed by a Republican 
Congress when the world trade was not nearly so much disturbed 
and when the war then existing could only by poetical license be 
called a war at all, especially in comparison with the general 
catastrophe which envelops the world and compels all neutral 
countries to take some similar action to that which this measure 
provides. 

Several distinguished gentlemen tell us in this debate that this 
is an emergency tax when no emergency exists, and yet in the 
same breath say its passage is necessary to save the National 
Treasury from bankruptcy. I would call such an impending dis- 
aster an emergency. Though the gentlemen indulge in tactics 
unworthy of them in sounding exaggerated alarms, yet it ap- 
pears the country will need the funds this bill provides. A 
study of the subject convinces me as a nonpartisan that the 
revenue bill which the present law superseded would have 
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produced a somewhat similar deficit, if not a greater one, during 
a like period of time and under similar circumstances, It is evi- 
dent to me that the present revenue system, including the income 
tax, has produced as much revenue as would have been produced 
by the Payne-Aldrich bill with its corporation tax during the 
same period beset by the same tragic circumstances, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the income-tax feature of the pres- 
ent law because it places the burdens of Government upon the 
backs of those most able to bear them. It is better to tax the net 
income of those who live in luxury than to tax the empty home, 
the food, or clothing of the poor. 

I would be prepared, therefore, to vote for such adjustment 
of the income tax or the inheritance tax of the general law as 
would ultimately provide the revenue produced by this bill 
which we are to-day extending, thus avoiding its long continu- 
ance. In the meantime, however, no other source of relief for 
our National Treasury appears available; and pending the con- 
struction of an equitable and efficient measure by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Congress, I would deem it my duty to 
vote for whatever relief may be necessary to preserve the in- 
tegrity and credit of our Government. 


War- Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I favor and shall 
vote for the extension of the provisions of the emergency revenue 
act for the period of one year as the resolution now under con- 
sideration provides. 

The reasons for its speedy enactment are so obvious to every 
Member of this House not blinded by partisan prejudice that I 
will not discuss it further, It is opposed by the Republicans 
because it provides for the raising of revenue by direct taxa- 
tion, and every dollar raised by it will go into the Treasury of 
the United States for the benefit of all the people. But if it is 
raised by a Republican protective tariff a bounty of four dollars 
out of every five collected is pocketed by the manufacturing in- 
terests of this country. The cohesive power of public plunder 
through a protective tariff is all that now holds the Republican 
Party together, and its injustice was the reason for its repudia- 
tion by the voters of this Nation. The Republican Party favors 
the manufacturers; the Democratic Party favors the consumers. 
The Republicans favor the classes; the Democrats favor the 
masses. 

The preparedness for war propaganda, like the tariff, is being 
urged for revenue only, and that revenue is to be pocketed by 
the propagandists, who in most instances are the manufacturers 
of war materials, and, in my judgment, for their own profit 
are now engaged in trying to manufacture in this country a 
strong sentiment in favor of the so-called preparedness for war. 
I am compelled by my oath of office to oppose this expensive, 
unnecessary, unjustifiable, and hysterical preparedness program. 
I regret that this Democratic administration is seemingly half 
converted to this pernicious folly. 

I am proud, however, that our able Democratic House leader, 
Mr. KITCHIN, Congressmen TAVENNER, MONDELL, and others have 
already made able and convincing speeches in this Congress 
against this preparedness policy. We now find Democratic and 
Republican Congressmen alike fighting side by side against this 
dangerous propaganda. 

By no means is the popular opinion in favor of the President's 
administrative program as exploited by the newspapers. The 
farmers’ organizations and many of the fraternal organizations 
have taken active stands against it, claiming that a large Army 
would place a burden upon the people that is entirely uncalled 
for; that after the present European holocaust is over these 
warring countries will be so poverty stricken that it will be many 
years before they will be able to finance any war of conquest 
against as wealthy a Nation as the United States will be. Of 
all the people interviewed by me not one cared to see a policy 
of militarism fastened upon this country. 

This view is expressed in scores of private letters recently 
received by me. A few of these letters I will here insert in the 


Record as examples of the feelings and desires of the great 
mass of our splendid citizenship on this preparedness question : - 


8 ELECTRA, TEX., Voreomber 27, 1915. 
Mr. Jonx H. Srernexs, M. C., 
Vernon, Ter. 

Dean Sin: We, the undersigned citizens, petition you and sincerel 
hope that you will use your influence to kill the eee ineeedae in 
the Army and Navy, which is backed by private interests, 

Yours, very truly, 
ELMER Jackson 
(And many others). 


EX-SENATOR BAILEY ON PREPAREDNESS. 


In a recent letter to a friend, in reply to one asking his vlews o 
preparedness, former Senator Joseph W. ley wrote: . N 
“I am utterly opposed to the so-called * rp ino which the 
President is now so earnestly advocating. If f thought that this coun- 
try was in any immediate ger of coming to blows with any other 
country, I would insist upon making a suitable preparation for the con- 
flict; but I am utterly unable to understand how any intelligent per- 
son can think that there is even a remote possibility of our country 
engaging in a war at this or for many years to come. The only 
nations in the world with which a war would be anything like a 
serious matter to us are now involved in a ore among themselyes, 
from which they will not recover in 50 years. ith millions of their 
best mèn killed in battle, with other millions crippled, and other mil- 
lions diseased as the result of e ure, and with national debts which 
will aggregate at least $40,000.000,000, neither England or France, nor 
Germany, nor Russia, will be apt to give any country, and, least of all, 
our country, any just cause of quarrel during the present century. All 
of this perauaden me that there was never an hour in our history 
when there was less need of military gs, than there is to-day ; 
and if we spend an additional sum of 22 „000,000 a year on our Army 
and Navy—and before we have gone very far we will be ending 
much more than that—we will have spent $10,000,000,000 in the next 
50 years in the face of a practical — that we will have no 
y the eapital and labor 


the 
true, maintain a small army in time of ce without serious injury to 
its “institutions, but that can only be Vae by keeping t ae 


— 


WESTMORELAND FARMS FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Bellaire, Tes., December 7, 19415. 


Hon. J. H. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: At a recent called meeting of this association of voters of 
Harris County I was instructed to advise you that after a long and 
full debate on the subject of preparedness it is our unanimous opinion 
that Con is not warranted in making such enormous appropria- 
tions, which in reality will enrich a few special-privilege war jingoes 
and will further enlarge our taxes, which are now near the limit of 
our endurance. 

We further believe that such a program p through would only be 
an incentive to all Europe to combine against us. 

We therefore request that you use your high effice in our interests 
by working and voting against all propositions looking to a prepared- 
ness appropriation. < 

ours, very truly, W. J. DONALDSON. 


DALLAS SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, 
Dallas, Tcr., November 28, 1915. 
Hon. J. H. STEPHENS, M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Are you for preparedness? Preparedness for whom? How 
do you Í phe go to raise the additional revenue’? Please advise. 
ery sincerely, 
G. B. FOSTER. 


> ELECTRA, Tex., Norember 27, 1915. 
Mr. Joun H. STEPHENS, M. C. 


Dear Sm: As I think it is my duty to myself and country and 
humanity at large to do what I can to prevent war and help to bring 
about world peace, I ask you in the name of a single voter to oppose 
with all your power the proposed increase in the Army and Navy. 
And I sincerely believe, Mr. STEPHENS, that that is the sentiment of a 

t majority of the citizens of this land. This nation is safer from 
vasion now than in many years. 

Sincerely trusting and hoping that you will do what you can to kill 
this measure, which is almost entirely supported by jingoes and private 
interests, I am, 

Yours, most truly, D. D. Wesr. 


GILES, TEX. 
Hon, JoHN H. STEPHENS. 

Dear Sm: Realizing that the preparedness bill is unnecessary and 
is a scheme by which the manufacturers of war supplies intend to 
make millions of dollars of profits and that it will cause us to be 
involved in a great war some time in the future, I write to you and 
plead with 1 in the name of humanity and peace to use your influence 
against bill. 

Yours, for peace and humanity, 
T. E. Jonxsox. 
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Wichita Fairs, TEX., November 25, 1915, 


Hon. J. H, STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Congress is soon to meet, and you will be called upon to 
vote on one of the most vital questions that has ever come before that 
body, viz, the question of national defense. While I understand that 
you are already opposed to the measure, allow me also to voice my protest 
against further Increasing the Army and Navy as is proposed by the 
administration. I do not believe this işs a true means of defense. 
Great armies and navies did not keep Europe out of war nor lessen 
the carnage when war came, and how could the same means have a 
different effect here? Why should we fear European nations anyway? 
What sensibie, able-bodied man would fear a 8 fd that is 3.000 miles 
away? By the time this war is over Europe will be little more than a 
cripple, burdened with debt, and will be unable to wage another ag- 
8 war for a geueration so why should we arm against her? 

e are a peaceful nation. Not 1 person in 10 is in favor of this 
movement for a eater national defense. The whole movement, I 
believe, bas been hatched by the munition manufacturers to create a 
market for the output of thelr factories when the end of the war will 
have destroyed their present markets, and, besides, they want a larger 
Navy to help force the collection of their war loans and to protect their 
commercial Interests Tne newspaper stories, to the effect that the 
pope are in favor of the defense movement, are largely fakes put ont 

the same Interests to mislead the public and enable them to accom- 
plish their ends. If we must defend our coasts, let it be with mines 
and submarines, as Germany defends her coast. This would be a real 
defense and would not be so costly. We do not need a larger Army and 
Navy, and I trust that you will use your vote and influence to efent 


the measure. 
Respectfully, yours, Joun H. Srokn. 


PLAINYImW, TRX., December 9, 1915, 
Hon. Jon H. BTEPHENS, 
; Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin I am pleased to note that you are opposed to our Gov- 
ernment entering Info an expensive and needless armament program. 
It is neither necessary nor in good taste at such a time as this for 
our Government to show its teeth and snarl just because the dogs of 
Europe are in a free-for-all, . 

We can serve humanity better by the example of a great nation un- 
armed and peaceably inclined. T have talk with many le and 
have yet to find a man who wants to drill and get ready for war 
when none is in sight. We are patriotic all right, in spite of the fact 
that our Navy is not well manned in times of peace and in spite of 
the fact that our Army is short of recruits. There must be an immi- 
nent reason if Americans will leave their homes and drill for battle. 

You have noticed that Canadian troops proved the best troops in 
Europe within three months after they were enlisted. Americans ean 
always best the trained soldiers of Europe on even terms. If Europe 
should come here to fight we could easily stop the invasion, as we 
would be here first. If we prepare for war there is a of getting 
into it. If we do not prepare for war other nations will not have to 
prepare against us. 

ith all the vast resources in men and money and provisions no 
nation would dare attempt to interfere with us. Our position, so far 
from the enemy, also makes us well nigh impregnable. 

I trust thaf the enemies of the President's preparedness program 
will submit to no compromise. The elements that make for war are 
making their last stand in the American Congress, Show them no 

ua rter, z 
T There is a strong possibility that the events of the present war will 
make our preparedness program look ridiculous in a few months’ time, 

Let’s not try to out-German Germany, 

Yours, ly, E. VAN DEVENTER. 


BUFFMO, N. Y., December 27, 1915. 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Str: Because I and so many young people in this elty feel 
strongly against increasing the armaments of this country, IT want to 
aren my strong appreciation of your intention to vote against the 
bill for greater armaments to be presented this Congress. 

May e influence help defeat the bill. 


incerely, yours, FLORENCE LI?TLEFIELD, 


Gar, TEx., December 3, 1915. 

Hon. Joux H. STEPHENS, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: I have just read the Dallas News of yesterday and see 
our views In regard to this big Army and Navy boo, and I want 
b assure you that yes are certainly on the right side. I consider it 
the grandest fake that ever was pulled on the American public, and 
this whole country is of the same opinion, and I sincerely hope and 
trust that there will be enough of the level heads to keep clear of n 
such crazy laws as some are willing to put on a peaceable and civil 


country. 
oer Mr. STEPHENS, please rest assured that the le of the coun- 
try are with you and against any militarism to extent that Is 


being wigs 
Hoping that this will not be amiss and that it will be taken in the 
spirit intended, 

If you wish to know more of me, ask my friend Mr. W. R. SMITH, 
from my district, and also tell him to help you out on keeping this 
country from the worst Ly vier of its entire existence. 

With best wishes, and hoping that you may be successful in your 


Yours, sincerely, D. Donwan. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire here to insert in the Recorp several pro- 
tests from farmers’ unions and other organizations of citizens 
opposing this war-preparedness propaganda. One of these is 
from my home town (Vernon, Tex.). I personally know that 
the patriotism of these protestants is undoubted. Their rea- 
soning is logical and convincing; their motives in making these 
pron are patriotic and not mercenary; and this ean not 
truthfully said of the Navy League and other organizations 


t, 


who are promoting this preparedness scheme. This is clearly 

shown by the following letter, written by Congressman CLYDE H. 

Tavenner to Robert M. Thompson, the president of that league. 
The letter is as follows: 


Horse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1915. 
Col. Rogert M. THOWPSON, X 

President Navy League, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran CoLONEL : I assume from your letter of the 20th ultimo and 
from your various utterances as president of the Navy League that the 
impression you desire to create in the minds of the American people is 
that none of the men who founded or who have been or who are now 
directors of or contributors to the Navy League have ever been or are 
new in any manner interested in any concern which would profit Anan- 
cially from the $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships, etc., which you 
are advocating. í 

I understand your position to be that none of the money which the 
Navy League bas u to banquet Members of Congress and Secretaries 
of the Say or to carry on the propaganda for the vastly increased naval 
appropriations which you advocate has come from any. gentlemen who 
stand to profit therefrom. I contend that the opposite is true. 

In your letter you request that I give you some specife information. 

I call your attention te the fact that Elbert H. Gury, whe is described 
in the Directory of Directors for 1914 as “ Chairman of the board of 
directors and chairman of the finance committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation,” contributed $1,000 on June 10, 1915. and that on 
—7 rde date representatives of the J. P. Morgan estate subscribed 

I call your attention to the fact that J. P. Morgan, who is a director 
of the United States Steel Corporation, was 9 treasurer of the 
Navy League and is now ea director of and a contributor to the Navy 
League, and that J. P. Morgan's brother-in-law. Herbert L. Satterlee, was 
one of the incorporators of the league and is at the present time the 
general counsel of the league. I also note that Edward T. Stotesbury, 
a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and a director of the Rald- 
win Locomotive Works, Cambria Steel Co., Phoenix Iron Co., Riverside 
Metal Co., Temple Iron Co., Wm. 8 & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Cot, and 54 other corporations, banks, and trust companies, is one 
of the honorary vice nts of the Navy League. 

1 also ealt 855 attention to the fact that George F. Baker, jr., No. 2 
Wall Street, New York, son of a director of United States Steel, con- 
tributed $1,000 to the Navy League June 10, 1915. 

I call your attention to the fact that Robert Bacon, formerly a mem- 
ber of the tirm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and now first director of United 
States Steel, iz a director of the aa! a ta 

call your attention to the fact that Henry C. Frick, a director of 
United States Steel and 10 other corporaticns, banks, and trust com- 
panies, is one of the vice presidents of the Navy League. 

United States Steel controls the Carnegie Steel Co., which has drawn 
down from the wight J contracts 809.600 32,954,377 for armor plate 
alone, and if the Sa League’ 000. bond issue goes through 
Congress this frm will profit still further. 

I call your attention to the fact that Allan A. Ryan, a director of 
the Bethlehem Steel 88 contributed 8100 to the Navy League 
on June 10, 1915, and to the further fact that George R. Sheldon, a 
director of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the American Loco- 
motive Co., both of which concerns have profited hugely from European 
war orders, Is one of the vice presidents of the Navy League. Mr. 
Sheldon is also a director of 24 other corporations. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has obtained from the Navy De- 
Doone armor contracts amounting to $42,321,237, and it sue nary 

e's program goes through Bethlehem stands to receive 


rs. 

From the foregoing it would appear that two of the three concerns 
composing the armor ring in this country have representation either 
among the contributors to the Navy or among the officers or 
directors of the Navy League. 

Government has purchased from these two concerns, Bethlehem 
and Carnegie, 875.275.614 worth of armor plate, paying an average 
price of approximately $440 a ton therefor. 

If this armor plate had been manufactured in a Government armor- 

late factory, which the Navy League has cold-shouldered, at least 
25.000.000 could have been saved to the American taxpayers. There 
have been 10 estimates by Government officials as to the cost of 
armor in a Government pane and the average of these estimates is 
$238 a ton. By contrast! ng #446, the price we have p the private 
manufacturers, with $238, the cost at which we might have manufac- 
tured this armor in a Government plant, it is possible to obtain an 
inkli as to the reason we do not now bave more preparedness to 
show for the colossal appropriations made for that purpose, 

I note there are 31 directors of the Navy League. The 
fortunes of these 31 men, the most conservative estimate, 
gate $100,000,000, or $3,000,000 to each director. T contend at 
any board of directors whose individual fortunes average 000.000 
can hardly be considered as representative of the views, f gs, and 
heartbeats of the fet mass of A can people. 

On November 19 I publicly stated that Inasmuch as the Navy 

insisted that its t 


as 2 convened, introduce a resolution providing for an in- 

en on of the league, specifically requiring J. P. Morgan and other 

d ors of the ue, peee and present, to take the responsibility of 
oath w. 


9 $500, 000 bond issue. P 
November 21 I received a letter from you threatening a sult. I 
consider your letter nothing more nor less than an attempt to intimi- 
date me Into abandoning my plans to seek a congressional investiga- 
tion of your organization. en I am right the Navy League can not 
intimidate me. 
I now desire in all goed faith to take the responsibility of making a 
e. I suggest that you vall a meeting of 


manufa 

in order that the peones may obtain the preparedness which you are 

advocating at cost. recommend that nae either do this or fold 

your tent and quietly take your departure from the National Capital. 
Very respectfully, 3 


> CLYDE H. TAVENNER. 


go on record in favor of the Government, 
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Mr. Speaker, I now present for printing in the Rxcoxp a few 
more of the protests I have before mentioned. They are as 
follows, viz.: 

Resolutions against war preparations. 
[Adopted by Farmers’ Union, Local No. 1331, of the Texas Division, at 
a meeting held on the 7th day of December, 1915.] 

Whereas the President of the United States has announced that the 
coming session of Congress will be asked to make tly increased 
3 for the Army, the Navy, and the National Guards, 
and for other purposes, included in a program to prepare this 
Republic for war; and 

Whereas more than 60 per cent of all Federal revenues are now used 
for war expenses, a burden that is already too heavy to be borne 
by producers without protest: and 

Whereas the Nationa! Farmers’ Union in convention at Lincoln, Nebr., 
representing the organized farmers of 31 States, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That we demand economy in all appropriations made by 
Congress and that we are especially opposed to any great increase in 
expenditures for the Army and Navy, but approve a reasonable outlay 
for coast defense by submarines or other weapons 7 by recent 

rience to be effective for that pur >; and it ther 

“Resolved, That we are unalterably op to a large standing 
Army and to any change in our military system tending to com- 
pulsory military service.” i 

Therefore we, the members of Farmers’ Union, Local No. 1331, of 
the — — Division, located at Vernon, Tex., in regular meeting declare 
and order: 

First. That we are 1755 to the proposed plan for making appro- 

riations amounting within the next five years to more than $2,000,- 

500,500 for the Army and Navy and other war preparations, — 
Second. That we reaffirm and indorse the resolutions of National 

Farmers’ Union against huge appropriations for war preparedness and 

particularly against a great standing army and a cange in our 1 

system that we bellexe, if adopted, would ultimately result in uni- 

versal compulsory military service. 

Third. We demand that our Senators and Congressmen vote against 
the proposed program for military preparedness and use all their 
influence to prevent any such measure from being enacted into law. 

Fourth. We indorse the position of our official organ, the National 
Field, in opposing unnecessary appropriations for preparedness and 
Army and Navy increase, 

Fifth. That conies of these resolutions bearing the signature of the 

resident of this local and all other members present, and attested by 

Pie secretary, be sent to each of the Senators from Texas, to our 

Representative in Congress from the thirteenth district, the Hon. 

sone H. StepHeNS, and to the local papers of this county for publi- 

cation. 

Sixth. We demand that the Congress redeem all pledges made to the 
farmers and proceed at once to enact a rural-credits law, a law agai 
gambling in produce options on boards of trade, a law providing for 
national stan s for grain grad and inspection, and a law creating 
a national burean of markets, all of which were indorsed by the 
. Convention of the Farmers’ Union at Lincoln on September 

1915. 
W. M. BOWMAN, 
President Farmers’ Union, Local No. 1331. 
M. D. Owens, Sceretary. 


To our Senators and Members of the House of Representaticcs in ihe 

Congress of the United States: 

We, the membership of the various district unions of the Farmers’ 
Education and Cooperative Union of Texas, in convention assembled at 
Marshall, Tex., this the 13th day of December, 1915, desire to petition 

‘ou, our Representatives, to vote against and use, in the name of 
Reni every honorable means at your disposal to defeat the so- 
called ‘preparedness program that has been submitted to the body 
of which you are Members. 

The Farmers’ Union is a nonpartisan organization, and is forbidden 
by its constitution from en ng in partisan politics, and this rule has 
been religiously adhered to by the organization since the date of its birth 
in 1902. 

In his message to Congress the President of the United States de- 
clared that the “ preparedness program” is not a partisan Issue, but 
one in which all parties should join, irrespective of party lines or 

ty affiliations; therefore we petition you, not as Democrats or 
Bie or members of any other political faith, but as citizens 
and taxpaying farmers of the United States. 

We are against BB A ve Neti " for the reason that it leads not to 

ce but to war. e pathway of “p. ess is strewn with mur- 

er, arson, suicide, wrecked homes, and financial ruin, while the path- 

way of peace is strewn with ‘ove, benevolence, pro: ty, and happy 

homes. This Nation can never ho to be as well pre as the 

great world powers now enga n the titantic struggle of all the 

ages, and yet their preparedness ”’ lead to war and not to peace, the 
stated object of their 3 

Wo can not understand how sensible men can urge “ preparedness ” 
as a prevention of war, when all the facts of history contradict them. 
“ Preparedness” means that we are prepared to fight, and when a man 
is prepared to fight he is not looking for peace, neither is a nation. 

e ure opposed to the “ preparedness program" for the reason that 
it means the further enrichment of the few at the expense of the many. 
The tax burdens must be in on the farmers and other producers 
of wealth if the “ preparedness program" goes through Congress, and 
this increased burden will not add one dollar of h to the United 
States, but the money derived therefrom will be absorbed by the 
Shylocks, who have become bold and a nt as a result of the never- 
ending streams of gold that is Bowing into their coffers from unfortu- 
nate, prepared Europe. We believe that the propaganda for pre- 
paredness is being carried out and financed by those who will be the 
direct beneficiaries in case of its adoption. 

We note with grave concern that the so-called Navy League of the 
United States is composed chiefly of those to whom war will redound, 
and, this being true, we do not believe that they are actuated by 
patriotic motives, but by a selfish desire which will eventually involve 
our country In war if they succeed in their present undertakings. 

Of all the nations of the earth, this country should stand for peace, 
A Nation of high ideals, of courageous manhood, and virtuous woman- 
hood, let us stand for the principle of equity and justice, and if our 
course is just toward all mankind we will not haye to resort to shot 
and shell to enforce our ideals. 


The aboye communication was indorsed by the various district unions 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of Texas, and the 
secretary was instructed to send a copy to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Texas. 

A L, E. CULVER, 
Fice President and Acting President 
Northeast Teras District Farmers’ Union. 
Louis GARMS, 
President Pecan Valley District 
Farmers’ Union, Bangs, Tex. 
N. H, Dorsey, 
President East Texas Central Distriet Union. 
. C. CHAPMAN, 
Seoretary District Unions. 
Gites, TEx., December 1915. 
Hon. Jonx H. Sixruzxs, igri Meese 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sim: We, the undersigned citizens of the thirteenth congres- 
sional district of the State of Texas, realizing the bill known as the 
“preparedness bill,” which will be introduced in Congress at its next 
session, 1s a scheme by which the manufacturers of war supplies and 
money lenders contemplate to make millions of dollars of profits; and, 
furthermore, realizing that it is useless and will sometime in the 
future engage us in a terrible war, not only ask of you, as citizens of 
the United States, but demand of you, in the name of humanity and 
mercy, that you use your Influence and power against said bill, 

Yours, for peace, 
T. E. Jounxsoyx 
And many others). 


Dowix, Tex., December 1, 1915. 


Hon. Jons II. Sternens, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In glancing over the Dallas News of November 30 I read 
and was favorably impressed with an “open letter” from the Presby- 
terian pastors of las to our honored Chief Executive, Woodrow Wil- 
son, on the subject of preparedness, I feel that you, as our past, 
t, and future Representative, would enjoy reading the letter, and, 
est you may haye overlooked it, am taking the liberty of inclosing the 
cli ping for your perusal. 
I understand the feeling of the ple of this section—and I feel 
that I do—I have no hesitancy in saying that the consensus of opinion 
here tracks closely the thougnt set forth by the Dallas pastors. 
With sincere regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, WALT WORLEY, 
Pastors ADDRESS Open LETTER TO PresipeNt—New PLAN ror NA- 
TIONAL PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR IS SUBJECT—EPISTLE, IN RATHER 
ead Sy ae SUPPORTS ADMINISTRATION DOCTRINE FOR PRESERV- 
PEACE, 


At the regular meeting of the Dallas Presbyterian Pastors’ Associ- 
ation yesterday morning official action was taken favoring the new 
plan for national prep ness for war—if that plan is worked out 
along the lines suggested by the pastors—in an open letter addressed to 
President Woodrow Wilson. The method of preparing for war, par- 
ticularly with reference to those who shall bear the brunt of the service 
and y most toward the financial support of the new move, is the 
questior of greatest importance, is the intimation of the letter, which 
rather ironically supports the doctrine of preparedness. 

The tetter states that “the pastors of the Presbyterian churches of 
Dallas have loyally and affectionately followed your leadership during 
the years of your administration. The difficulties also which have 

thered about you, and which haye required almost superhuman wis- 

om, and which you have so wisely met, haye linked us to you by the 
bonds of a still deeper sympathy.’ 

lt states that the ministers have watched with growing anxiety the 
rising tide of interest in preparation for war, and that they have felt 
alarmed at many of the proposals suggested for the consideration of 
the President and Congress, but that they feel themselves free to 
address the President on the subject of peace, still believing that he is 
the most valuable friend of peace among the rulers of the world. 


APPEALS FOR STAND. 


The letter appeals to the President “that you stand like a rock 
against the clamorous demands of the militarists of the Nation and 
against entrance upon a career t will in any measure satisfy those 
who profit by the trade of war.” 

It suggests that the President s st that the Government itself 
manufacture its own war munitions, thus testing the patriotism of those 
who have cried out for war, and that no p vate concern manufac- 
turing war material hereafter shall be permitted to make more profits 
than the interest rate of a law-abiding national bank. 

The letter suggests “ that you insist that this Nation in the enlarge- 
ment of Army and Na all stand for enforced military service. 
Volunteer service has failed to fill the ranks of our Army and Navy 
with the men provided for by previous legislation.” In times of peace 
men have been too much attached to civil pursuits, it sets forth, to 
serve for the meager wages offered, and suggests that in the enforced 
service it be the policy of the Government to begin with those of the 
wealthier classes, since it is they who get more protection, and the 
should therefore give more protection. The wealthier centers whic 
are so imperiled to-day will be first struck at by our near-at-hand por- 
tentious enemy, and should pay the greatest price in treasure and time 
and blood for deliverance.” 

It is further suggested, because of the constant improvements in 
military 9 necessitating frequent a that it be the 
policy of the Government to pay as it goes in building up a great Navy 
and providing equipment for a great Army, and that this payment be 
made largely by a tax on incomes, 2 5 according to the size of 
the income, and a tax on the luxuries of life. It sets forth that this 
is just, since it is the well-to-do class that will get more immunity 
from the enemy. It is contended that full payment should be made 
a anes “future generations should not be required to pay for our 

£ PURPOSE OF LETTER. 

The purpose of the letter and the spirit it intends to convey appear 
in the concluding paragraph, which suggests: 

“As everybody wants peace, eren een that you, as tho head of 
the Nation, assure the nations of the world, which are slowly bleeding 
to death on the battle fields of Europe after all their years of prepara~ 
tion, that our little spurt at preparedness is only in the interest ot 
peace; that we apologize to Christianity, which we haye come to 
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doubt; to our brothers in all the nations, whom we have come to sus- 
pect and fear; and to God, whom we ve taught our children for 
our national lifetime, by both our coins and our churches, to trust.” 

The letter is signed by the Revs. J. Frank Smi J. H. Burma, 
Wiiiam Fred Galbraith, Glen L. Sneed, William M. Anderson, James L. 
Bowling, A. B. Carrers, George S. Fulcher, and Gary L. Smith. 

The following recent editorials from some of the leading 
papers of Texas show clearly the trend of public opinion in 
that State. They are as follows: 


[From the Dallas Democrat.] 


When the present agitation for preparedness , the preparation- 
ists disclaimed favoring militarism. ‘Adequate defense,“ they said, was 
ail they wanted. To-day, the mask has been dropped. Universal com- 
pulsory military service is their demand. Nothing more extreme in 
militarism is possible. The terms preparationist and “militarist” 
have become synonymous. Both describe an advocate of practically 
the same military system for United States as prevails in Germany, 
France, Italy, or Russia, 


{From the Longview Times-Clarion.] 


With England spending a million dollars an hour for several years, 
and France, Germany, and Russia pa into 3 at even a 
more rapid gait, to say nothing of the millions of men being killed, it 
is downright foolish to think about any of those nations being danger- 
ous enemies for the next 50 years at least. 


[From the Albany News.] 

Senator J. C. MeNealus and other brave journalists are telling their 
readers that the big financiers and others who are so valiantly cham- 
ploning the cause of preparedness have a special reason. They are in- 
terested in factories that will . by the large expenditures for war 
supplies. He is, no doubt, much in the right. There is much of selfish- 
ness as well as patriotism back of the movement for p ess. We 
need some pre tion for defense, but not the billions necessary to 
make us a nation prepared for conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I was interviewed in this city 
by a reporter of a local Texas paper on this preparedness ques- 
tion. The following report was made by him to his paper: 
OPPOSES DEFENSE MEASURE—CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. STEPHENS SAYS 

HB IS OPPOSED TO PRESIDENT'S PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM. 
WASHINGTON, December J. 


The plan of Representative C. H. Tavpnner, of Illinois, for a com- 
gressional investigation to ascertain the source of the sentiment for 
the eee program is warmly indorsed by Representative Jonx 
H.. STEPHENS, of the Texas delegation. 

“T am willing to join Mr. TAVENNER for the 8 said Mr. 
STEPHENS. It would be interesting to ascertain just how much of the 
inspiration has come from makers of war munitions and armor plate. 
Certainly, if my section of the country reflects true conditions, it does 
not come from the people.” 

Mr, STEPHENS is å st any enlargement of the — 9 or Navy un- 
less it be in the number of submarines, and then, he says, he would have 
to be shown they are necessary. 

The Dallas News, one of our leading Texas papers, in com- 
menting on this interview, says: 


If George Washington were alive to-day and still an advocate of 
preparedness, probably Congressman STEPHENS, of Texas, would demand 
to trace George's opinions to their “ source.” 

Mr. Speaker, in reply to this statement I will say that George 
Washington in his last message to his countrymen advised them 
to beware of foreign alliances and entanglements. 

The big stick—or the T. R. brand of preparedness for war 
policy of the present administration is directly opposed to Presi- 
dent Washington’s policy. If preparedness means anything it 
will eventually lead us into foreign complications and possibly 
war. And again, is not the News aware that this country 
during Washington’s administration was a very weak country 
and had the British colonies of Canada on the north, the 
Spaniards on the south, the French on the west, and many hostile 
Indian nations to contend with? Did we not then need an Army 
and Navy vastly more than President Wilson does now? The 
danger to this country was then apparent and pressing, and it 
was, in fact, attacked soon after that—in 1812—by Great Britain, 
and France also was then threatening us with war. And about 
this time many Indian wars were waged against the inhabitants 
of our frontiers. As for myself, I have no trouble in seeing many 
reasons for Washington’s use for an Army and Navy. 

On the other hand, President Wilson, in his last message to 
Congress, says that we are now at peace with all the world; 
and, if so, why do we need a great Navy and Army? I believe 
that I have fully answered the demand of the News and given 
George's“ reasons for his preparedness program. Now, will 
the News as frankly give any safe or sane reason for its support 
of this hysterical preparedness propaganda at this time? How 
would the News raise the money to finance this great naval 
and military program? What nation is the News preparing to 
fight? What nation proposes to go to war with us? When will 
this mythical war begin? The German Kaiser is called the 
war lord of Europe; is any good and true American citizen 
willing for our country to follow in Germany's footsteps and 
create war lords? Mr. Ellis O. Jones, in his publication called 
Life, publishes a new psalm of war. In paraphrasing the Bible 
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psalm it truly depicts the horrors of war and war lords. It 
is as follows: 


PSALM OF WAR. 
[Ellis O. Jones, in Life.] 


The war lord is i shepherd ; I shall always be in want. 

Be maketh me to lie down in mean trenches; he leadeth me into chill 
waters, 

He harasseth my soul; he leadeth me into hellish combat for his 


Yame’s sake. 

Yea, 10 I come unscathed from the shadow of death, I shall be 
no better „ for thou art still with me; thy tyranny and thy taxes 
discomfort me. 

chaps ee danger for me in the presence of so-called enemies; 
thon est me useless toil; my cup runneth map Pee 
Surely evil and hatred will follow me all the days of my life and I 
shall dwell in the army of the war lord forever. 


Mr. Speaker, if further answer to the News item is required, I 
will let Senator McNealus, a member of the Texas Legislature 
and the publisher of an excellent Democratic paper in Dallas, 
answer the News statement. The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Dallas Democrat, Dec. —, 1915.] 


Goy. Ferguson is likely to regret these intemperate utterances against 
William J. Bryan before another twelvemonth of time shall pass. 
When the voters of Texas shall have fully and seriously considered this 
proparedneai question, Gov. Ferguson will discover that William J. 

ryan will not be standing alone in opposition to the unjustifiable 
Army and Navy increase policy of President Wilson. 

Are such Texas Democrats as Congressman Harpy, Dr, S. P. Brooks, 
John M. Duncan, J. W. Bailey, and scores of others who could be 
named, who share the same views that Mr. Bryan does on this pre- 
paredness policy of the President, also guilty of treason? 

It is almost laughable to see Gov. Ferguson praising his own brand 
of patriotism and statesmanship as superior to that of W. J. Bryan. 
There was once a toad who tried to swell himself into the size of an 
Ox. Gov. 


pean war has been so 

crazed, with fear that when 
end with it, unless some new plan be 
8 q 4 a period of peace. his element constitutes the real 
ountain head of this preparedness policy. It has worked its propa- 
ganda adroitly masterful. It has used the alarm-clock publicity policy 
with ex g skill. It has found an ally in the Army and Navy 
League. It et ty broadcast the urging for turning every district 
school into a tary camp, filling the minds of the boys of the land 
with ideas and ambitions of war, instead of the study and duties of 
peace. It seeks to turn the hayrake and the hoe into repeating rifles 
and machine guns, the plow and the harrow into rapid-fire batteries, 
the locomotive and the traction engine into 42-centimeter moguls ot 
death and destruction. It seeks to exchange real civilization for 


barbarism. 

protective tariff baron in the land is an apostle of prepared- 
e knows that the half-billion dollars of appropriations to be 
the American Congress, as a starter,“ would prove to be a 
new and tic pillar under the temple of a high-protective tariff, 
from which to raise reyenue with which to meet the increased burdens 
of the people. 


Mr. Speaker, about one year ago—December 8, 1914—Henry 
Watterson, in an editorial in his paper, the Courier-Journal, asks 
this question: Shall our American Republic be Prussianized?” 
With this question as his text he treats this preparedness sub- 
ject in his well-known logical and masterly manner. This 
editorial is as follows: 

[From the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Tuesday morning, Dec. 8, 1914.] 
SHALL OUR AMERICAN REPUBLIC BE PRUSSIANIZED? 


“ Dear God and Father of us all, 
Forgive our faith in cruel lies, 
Forgive the blindness that denies! 
Cast down our idols! Overturn 
Our bloody altars! Make us see 
Thyself in Thy humanity!" 
8 A John Greenleaf Whittier. 


“An inquiry into the state of the Nation’s defenses,” the high-sound- 
ing sobriquet of the movement started by the plate-armor combine to 
rob the people, and fathered by a Massachusetts Congressman, were 
more fitly and accurately entitled “A plan to put Woodrow Wilson in a 
hole,” and for other pu „ the “other pur being a takin: 
issue and 5 ed ae funds for the Republicans, along with lore o 
2 8 exploitation for the spreail-eagle orator whose favorite stunt 
s “to wrap the flag around him, march down to the footlights, fire 
two hoss pistols, and die like a son of a 52 

The scheme presents three distinct aspects for the consideration of 
reflecting men: First, its fraudulent, 5 J character; second, its 
empty patriotic appeal; and, third, its untimely promulgation of a 
wicked principle. 

“I am very much afraid,” says Mr. GARDNER, eager to get in his 
work and ‘unable to restrain his partisan intention, “ that the President 
means to lay the cold hand of death upon the whole movement.” 

But how could the President do that? The “ movement“ is for the 
Congress, not for the Executive. Even here, however, the GARDNER 
prejudgment of the President is supplemented by the charge made in 
advance that the Rules Committee will not allow it. Thus, before the 
assembling of Congress, we had proof that the proposed“ inquiry into 
the state of the Nation's defenses ™ was not an emanation of patriotic 
solicitude, but a play for party advantage. 

Coincident appears a yet more sinister figure upon the scene. This 
is un association calling itself “The National Security League. Its 


ness. 
asked of 
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arrival would be suspiclously prompt even if’ we did not know that 
every 1185 big enough to pay its way along the turnpikes and 8 
the tollgates of legislation always reinforces its invisible lobby wi 
a pasa club of noisy zealots—willing dupes of the drum and the 
tife—who dearly love to carry torchlights and are every ready to rally 
around bonfires and pie counters, 

The Nation to all such is in 3 peril. If it were not, what 
would become of the professional life-savers? Sixty years ago, accord- 
ing to the Know-Nothing rescript, the Pope was going some dark night 
to swim the Atlantic and, like a duck upon a June bug, swoop down 
upon the heipless Stars and Stripes. These 10 years since Japan licked 
Russia it has been the Mikado, who, like a submarine, was going to 
swim the Pacific and swoop down upon Chinatown. Statesmen with 
osculatory intellects and 22-inch collars, seeking to establish a system 
of paternalism, based upon woman suffrage and prohibition, have never 
wearied of e the terrors of invasion and rum. Year in and 
year out they have held up the Nation by the tall as a horrid example 
of 5 and depravity. To whom the Courier-Journal has 
said, as it now says to Representative GARDNER and the National Se- 
curity League, adoptin, e words which Capt. Simon Suggs on d 
memorable occasion addressed to Parson Jed Bullin, “Don't crowd 
the mourners nor rush the growler!“ 


II. 


Cold-storage statesmanship. is the order of the day. Senator 
Hesry Canor Lopce comes bravely to the support of his kinsman. 
When did this expert in the unfeeling arts of piousness, pears, and 
patriotism fail to note the nail on the barn door, seeing the door itself 
not at all? Premising that the Gardner resolution s d be passed 
by both Houses, the chusetts Senator is reported in a recent 
interview as follows: 

“We hear it said that from our Regular Army and militia. combined 
we could not at this moment get to er 120, men for our defense. 
It has been publicly stated that we have not sufficient ammunition even 
for such troops ds we have; that our fortifications for our great cities 
are very insufficient; that we have few if any guns of greater range 
than those on battleships; that such troops as we have, instead of being 
concentrated at the points where they are needrd, are scattered throug 
the country at different posts in positions where there is no need of 
troops. It is said that we have nothing resembling reserves, either of 
men or ammunition, and no sufficient arrangement made for morang 
mines to protect our harbors. I, for one, would like to know, and 
think the American penpe would like to know, whether or not there is 
truth in these statements,” 

This would seem to be an accusation of somebody. It reads very ke 
an indictment. Yet, subjected to a little analysis, it misses the mark 
intended—that is, the present Democratic administration of the Gov- 
ernment—because if there be anything mantag to Sur national defense 
it Heth not with the Democrats but with the blicans. For what- 
ever is or is not they are solel msible. From the 4th of March, 
1897, to the 4th of March, 1913—16 years—the Government was in 
the hands of the pa of which Senator LODGE is a leader. Most, if not 
all, of the time he has been a member of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs. How comes it that, with vast moneys expended prey 5 
and things going to the bad as he now describes them, this is his 
warnin en Pirna eye it on people“ ? hehe’ e he — — eh a 
momen e $end rope—having no g else to do—m snea 
into Boston and sack Faneuil Hall, or crawl up through Simm's Hole 
and cut the throats of every mother’s son of us here in Kentucky? Was 
it his loyalty to McKinley, his love for Taft? Or did he think that 
Teddy could frighten them away by a look? But now—now that the 
outer world is fighting like m: khausting itself, destroying itself— 
with nothing across the horizon to disturb the most patriotic Repub- 
lican—except a Democrat in the White House and a Democratic 


has heard“? 
that? 


ts where 


coun 

ly peaceable. Since 

s was sent to State prison the boys up 

simmered down. In spite of Hobson, ‘*All is quiet along the Potomac.” 

Where would Senator Lopce have dent Wilson send the troops 

1585 5 they were in of adequate arms and sufficient ammu- 
on 

But, horrible to relate, our cities are undefended; the fortifications 
are tumble-down and mounted with po Again, who is to blame if 
not the Republicans, and what have they done with the vast sums of 
money they have pretended to be spending all these years? 

Senator Lopce—we are quoting him as reported by the New York 
Sun, a friend and not an enemy of the proposed ce ba Ap ary the 
counts in his arraignment of his The Republicans have done even 
worse by the mo — by the Army. Here, being of the Naval Affairs 

the Massachusetts statesman big ch to be an authority. 
r. 


on the Navy. Now, these Republican agitators tell us that we ve 
little other than junk to show for it and charge it to the Democrats, 
whilst the plate-armor people stand around and say, “ We don’t need any 
foreign contracts. As soon as Con meets we shall have 1 of 
American contracts. Mr. Lopex will fix it in the Senate and Mr. GARD- 
NER in the House.” But let us resume our interesting citation by a 
Republican of his fellow Republicans. Senator Loox continues: 

SALE See DENR Oe. TRO Tiere WO nee te fe CE ewer almost every 
day statements of a similar character. I know myself that we are short 
of scout cruisers, having only three. A proper number of fast scout 
cruisers is essential to the efficiency of the fleet. 

“We are insufficiently suppli with aeroplanes and hydroplanes, 
which are so essential to ern warfare. 

“We have a large number of submarines—not 5 in proportion 
to our lleet—but it is stated that many of those of early types are not 
at all up te recent standards and would be practically useless. It is said 
that we have enly one torpedo to each torpedo. tube. 

“ We ought to have the truth about these things, and then it is for the 
American people and nobody else to decide what they Intend shall be 


done. It is not a party question in any sense, and the national defense 
Cin — never to be a party question.” 

o; it is not “a question ™ if the Republicans are to be held 
oe ge ny but it is “a party question? where the Democrats may be 
held, for, as Senator LODGE concludes, We are spending some $250,000,- 
000 a year on our Army and Navy and we ought to know what we are 

tuag for our money and whether for that money we are securing the 
ighest possible efficiency,” his preceding remarks tending, if not in- 
tend to arraign the Wilson administration. 

In the Senator's despite, and in defense of the administration, the 
Courier-Journal might with deference submit that Mr. Wilson may have 
his doubts about the jason J of spending eet sums of money upon 
armament for which there will be no immediate use and which by the 
time it is called for may be obsolete and valueless. 

Where is the u cy that excites Representative GarpNen—the exi- 
2 — enator Lopon—the danger that arouses the National 


To meet the dilemmas * by these questions the organizers of 
the new war . cite e accomplished Mayes Georne: Brinton 
McClellan, of New York, now a professor at Princeton, who does not 
belleve that the European war will bring about universal disarmament 
and peace. On the contrary, he thinks that when it is over it will be only 
a question of soon or Jate when we shall have to stand by our guns. They 
quote him — e 1 1 

“No matter who wins almost certain that at some not far-dis- 
tant time we shall be confronted with the alternative of either abandon- 
ing the Monroe doctrine or fighting to maintain it. We have made of It 
a great national principle, a q on of national honor, so that if we 
abandon it we must concede that we are not strong enough to maintain 
it; that we are only a second-class power, at the mercy of all the swag- 
gering bullies of the earth. If we fight for it in our present unprepared 
condition, there can be but one outcome. A triumphant and victorious 
Germany would have little to fear from us, and while we might possibly 
in the end be able to check Japan by herself, we could scarcely hope to do 
so if she received help.” 

The Courier-Journal bas said something like this. If the Kaiser 
could win, it would become a certainty. In that event Germany would 
rise on its hind legs to say “to hell with your Monroe doctrine.” But 
the Kaiser can not win. When the allies have finished him they will 
be too much played out to think about any more fighting. 

Naturally, England, bein: our next-door neighbor and foremost com- 
petitor for markets, would be likeliest to tackle us. But the impedi- 
ments are almost insuperable. Outside of trade neither wants what 
the other has. England was, and is, and will continue to be, in favor 
of disarmament. It was Germany that, uiring foreign exits and en- 
trances, and resolved and prepared to fight her way out, forbade. 
With Germany prostrate and the others exhansted—the isolation of the 
United States still our best defensive—it will be our own fault if we 
have to go to war with any nation. Hence. Prof. MeClellan'’s a 1 
that Americans “awake to their present condition of unpreparedness, 
and that immediate be taken to build up a national defense, 
coming from the son of a soldier, if not a soldier, loses much of its 
force, and should not be regarded especially relevant to the discussion. 


III. 


Backed by a self-constituted and self-styled body of exclusive 
patriots—“ The National Security League,“ obviously o ized and 
financed by the plate-armor 5 is at once an effrontery and an 
affront, not to say a stupidity. Representative GARDNER to sneer at 
the President as “a less pacifist,” and to turn upon dear old 
Andrew Carnegie as the enemy of his country and his kind. 

“In my ion,” says the Massachusetts warrior, the effect of the 
vast sums of money spent by Mr. Carnegie in his ce propaganda has 
been to blind Americans to the fact that our national security from a 
military point of view is undermined,” adding that “every Army and 
Navy officer to whom I have spoken tells me the same story of inade- 
quate security,” as if he could expect any other testimony from wit- 
nesses whose trade is war. 

All this while Mr. Garpyer tells us nothing we did not know before. 
His proposed inquiry could lead to nothing not already to the hand 
of every Member of Congress. As well arra Jesus Christ for preach- 
ing peace on earth, good will toward men, as rew Carnegie for takin: 
the word out of the mouth of the Saviour and contributing millions o 
money to spread its blessed portent throughout the world. F 

Before the war in Enrope the cause of arbitration as an international 
agency was making progress. But the voluntary disarmament of the 
nations was obviously a long ways off It seemed to most people an 
iridescent ith what is going forward it becomes at least a 
ie pea a 


There have been wars and wars. As far as history reaches backward, 
blood has been the single recourse of diseased ambition, the only balm 
for wounded pride. There have been wars and wars; dynastic wars; 
religious wars; territorial wars: but never a war like this; heroism 
driven from the earth, mercy vanished from the heavens; individualit 
lost in brutish multitudes and death-dealing machinery; pity fi 
generosity dead, in place of glory, — of and hate, the 

lon, e 


agencies of blind, unsparing destruc on stands af 
pity appalled; yet there must be an end—it can not last forever—and 
when is over, when murder has done tts worst, when exhaustion 


hangs limp over barren fields and fr stares gaunt and silent into 
the cannon's mouth, 1 Thought will stin hover abont the scene 
and Reason whisper to those that survive its horrors; mayhap, at dead 
of night, the Christ shall steal through the shadows to fasten His 
spirit upon the souls of men. Then, but not till then, our time will 


come. 

What shall be our attitude? Shall we speak for civilization, shall it 
rise for the Christian religion which we profess, standing uncovered to 
the sun in robes of living light, or sball we appear, like eap-a- 
armor, — 5 d specter of fury and force? Shall we 


more 
that something 1 of it. Germany beaten— 
groun Igium is—will be, must be, dis- 
arm Then, why not the rest? The debts will remain to be paid. 
The men will be needed in the fields. But if to get a pe: issne in 
America a group of baffled political leaders are permitted to ianize 
our Army system under the plea of national defense, laying the founda- 
tions for a militariat at Washington like that at Berlin In the interest 
of corrupting murder mills and ambitious soldiers, it will be but a 
question of time when what is happening there will happen here. 
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short and in fine, a question the people should begin to consider is, 
Shall we fall in with Senator LODGE and Representative GARDNER to 
worsbip at the shrine of Krupp, even to the footstool that holds the 
Kaiser's feet, or follow the genius of the American Republic up the 
steps of the throne of God? 

sven the Prussian militariat, with the Kaiser at its head, must begin 
to see the futility of its pan-German scheme of world conquest. When 
all is lost they will fully realize it. Forty years the Germans have been 
taught by their philosophers to believe that war is the state of man. 
Forty years their professors and historians haye told them it was the 
hope of Germany. During these years the armor makers and the saber 
rattlers—who derive a profit from war and for whose benefit myriads 
of men are fed to powder—were preparing for war. 

t will not do for any German now to put up a poor mouth and to 
attempt denial of this. That there was provocation, especially in 
England and France, may be true enough, Germany had been commer- 
elally put in a et. There was sore need of colonial expansion. 
The mistake lay in the idea that war was_a remedy, that it was in- 
evitable, and that if it was bound to come Germany was best pre 
for it, England sup d to bave her hands tied in Ireland, and no one 
suspecting the Belgians of such power of resistance. 

tr was precisely the mistake that Napoleon made. Two years before 
his fall Napoleon could have secured world peace and the confirmation of 
his dynasty, with a larger France than he had found. He refused it 
and went to his finality. All his calculations failed him, as all the 
Kaiser's calculations have failed him; The very elements rose against 
him, as they have risen against the Kaiser. It seems a doom fixed 


upon 1 ambition. 

Let us agree that no such opportunity was offered the Kaiser as was 
offered Napoleon. Let us even allow that the Kaiser felt himself obliged 
to fight, and that the defeat of his wondrous preparedness is not a 
punishment but a destiny. All things apart, to what end if not to the 
substantiation of the trath that war is not a remedy for any earthly 
evil or wrong; that it is o and legalized murder; and that, 
quite e ga its victims, it leaves its victors worse off than they 
were before 

This brings us face to face with what we have called our civilization, 
— Wine 5 again brings us face to face with what we haye called our 
religion. 

Is Christendom a Christian? Are we, the American people, a Chris- 
tian people? If in the green leaf we are thus to rush to our guns with 
Senator Loper and Representative GARDNER, what may we not have to 
do in the brown? Is the Republican Party to repeat in the United 
States under the guise of patriotism and the national defense the self. 
same error which lured Germany and the unknowing, unasked, uncon- 
sening German ple into their present awful plight? 

Is the Republican Party, beaten on the old issues, to reconstruct and 
revitalize itself by a popular appeal having the alleged glory and prowess 
of the Nation for its text—war as its ultimatum—ma a combine 
between the saber rattlers, the Ratnam makers, and the voters as 
the German militariat representing a feudal caste, the Kaiser at its 

made alliance with the German middle classes, embracing the 
money kings of Berlin and Hamburg and the infidel doctrinaires of Bonn 
and Heide 7 AG In short, are we, the American people, to be led un- 
consciously into 33 the gospel of war and the setting up of an 
all-powerful military arist the unfortunate 
Germans were? 3 

Have we a Treitschke among us? Is his pseudonym HENRY -CABOT 
Lopes? Have we a Bernhardi? Is his nickname AUGUSTUS PEABODY 
GARDNER? Nietzsche is dead. But bis spirit liveth and roameth abroad, 
at the moment taking a look-in upon Congress, 


ocracy, as the unhappy, 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


The House of Representatives, through its constitutional contro? of 
revenues, can keep the Government, in all its branches, close and 
responsive to the people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration of the 
pending resolution, which has to do wholly with the production 
of revenue, the attitude of the House of Representatives skould 
be dignified and sobered above that which would attend the 
consideration of any other bill or measure, for the reason that 
this subject is the first essenial in the conduct of every society 
and every Government, and, under the Constitution, a power, a 
duty, and a responsibility lodged solely with this branch of 
Congress. 

I shall vote against the resolution, though to do so it appears 
I must, for the moment, part company with the majority of my 
political brethren in the House. 

I shall not speak at great length and, perhaps, considering my 
very recent advent here, should not speak at all. Still the Sixty- 
fourth Congress is a new Congress, and I am as old in the 
present Congress as any other Member. The Constitution pro- 
vides for 2 new Congress every two years, and by that pro- 
vision it must have been in contemplation by the framers thereof 
that some, if not all, of the Members of the succeeding Con- 
gresses would be new. While it is conceivable that every Mem- 
ber of a Congress wouid have had no previous service here, it is 
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not reasonable to suppose that because all were new there would 
be unanimous silence throughout the sessions. 

And speaking of new Congresses and new Members, I venture 
to hold the opinion that if this Congress were composed entirely 
of new Members the resolution now under consideration would 
not only haye no chance of passage but would not have eyen 
been offered, for the law is universally denounced as unjust and 
discriminatory, and those here advocating the extension thereof 
for another year frankly say that it is most unpopular. Of 
good laws there is no such criticism; neither do those favoring a 
good law find it necessary to confess the unpopularity of the 
measure. The wonder is that a law not pleasing to anyone 
should have been originated in the House in the first instance; 
and, second, that a resolution to extend it should now be offered. 
The answer is that neither the law nor the resolution was con- 
ceived in the House of Representatives or in the mind of any 
Representative. This will be the subject of some further re- 
marks before I close. 

I take it that there is no occasion to denounce in its details 
a law that is without a sincere advocate. It is a safe pre- 
diction that if left to a vote of the people in not a single con- 
gressional district in the whole country would there be enough 
favorable ballots to make a count necessary for any purpose 
other than to show how ridiculously small was the number who 
wished to continue its operation. In my district the law is 
openly and repeatedly denounced, and no one favors it. Indeed, 
everybody was rejoicing that, as was provided in the bill, the 
81st of this December would see the end of it. I would have been 
against the bill when originally offered. My constituents are 
against it now. I am against it. In my opinion, there was no 
emergency existing at the time that warranted the passage of 
this bill; but if then emergent, since March 4 last a new Con- 
gress, with a membership having intimate knowledge of the 
innermost feelings of the people, and in the enjoyment of a 
splendid salary from the people’s Treasury, has been available 
for the consideration and enactment of a fair and equitable 
revenue law. 

If the Constitution is not to be wholly disregarded, all bills 
for the production of revenue must originate in the House of 
Representatives; but it is a matter of current knowledge that 
the emergency revenue act, the one which the joint resolution 
now under consideration would extend another year, was in no 
sense its creation or desire, nor of any Member thereof; and the 
same agency that dictated the bill in the first instance, although 
eminently respectable, yet without constitutional authority or 
responsibility, is the moving spirit behind the resolution now 
pending. I am against the matter and the manner. I oppose 
it because it was not well conceived. I resent it because it was 
not legitimately conceived. Had its father remained in his own 
constitutional bed the child would not have raised its con- 
demning voice in this House nor lived to witness the political 
death of well-meaning Democratic Representatives, many of 
whom, against their judgment, were induced to give it doubtful 
and unwilling recognition. And now, as the time approaches 
when by law this killer of Democratic Congressmen was to be 
executed, the same constitutionally irresponsible author is in- 
sisting that the execution be postponed for another dreary 12 
months, and that not only the people, our constituents, shall 
provide for its care and keeping during that time, but that the 
Representatives shall be the victims of its death-dealing pro- 
elivities. 

We can not escape the burden of this stamp tax as a House 
of Representatives nor as Members of the House unless as Mem- 
bers we individually vote against it, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that no Member of the House would of his own voli- 
tion, as I am persuaded, have offered the resolution, and that 
the House, as such, acting freely, as is contemplated in the 
Constitution, would not pass the resolution. The Senate may 
vote to pass the resolution if the House does, but the responsi- 
bility over there is not the responsibility that exists here. When 
the storms gather and political annihilation is threatened, Sen- 
ators may well point to the Constitution, and, drawing them- 
selves up to the full stature of their irresponsibility, with more 
or less success parry the thrusts made at their vitals by shift- 
ing the responsibility to the House, where, as they would quite 
correctly say, bills for raising revenue must originate, and that 
the presumption always is that the Representatives are well 
advised, or at least that the Senators are justified in believing 
the House was cognizant of what it was doing and the sig- 
nificance thereof. Nor is this all, Mr. Speaker; the people pre- 
sumably could pull their belts up one more hole and live 
through another year of this law, although many more pulls 
would not be required to exhaust the holes in that direction; 
but who is able to say that December 31, 1916, will witness the 
demise of this ill-gotten child? If its baneful life can be pre- 
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served for one year more, it will administer an “early frost” 
to enough Democratic Representatives to land it safely among 
the traditional friends of stamp taxes, where it would enjoy 


every reasonable expectation of life eternal. 

What of the emergency in the first instance? Beeause of the 
war abroad the expected tariff revenues fell off many millions, 
but by reason of the same catastrophe did not the individual 
incomes of the great masses of the people also suffer severe 
diminution, and in the aggregate much more than: the loss in 
Government receipts? What do the people do when their in- 
comes are suddenly and unexpectedly reduced? Do they go on 
expending as much as before or do they economize and adapt 
themselves to the new conditions? The answer is evident and 
one which no common man can fail to understand. Why. then, 
should the Government, in like cireumstances, have gone on 
spending money just as if there: had not been a rift in its 
income? Where was the justice in visiting on the people this 
stamp-tax burden? And where is the equity in continuing it 
now? Why could not the Government have given an exhibition 
of that fortitude so eloquently, yea, and so frequently, pro- 
claimed as n wonderful virtue for the people, and practiced 
economy? As soon, however, as the calamity came—a disaster 
not due either to our people or to their Government, and which 
reduced the Government's income as well as the income of all 
but a few favored ones—the Government, denying itself nothing, 
at once proceeded: to visit on the people an iniquitous stamp 
tax. Iam not unmindful of what administrative appointees and 
governmental experts would be able to do with this simple state- 
ment. but I do know, as they do not know, what the people are 
thinking, and I know, too, as they do not seem to care to learn, 
what the people deserve at the hands of their Representatives. 

The people of my district, Mr. Speaker, understand my lan- 
guage and the intonations of my voice, though both are strangely 
new in this historic presence. I am here by no other right or 
charter than that which they graciously granted, Nor is there 
involved herein, or at all, the question of whether I shall come 
again. The sole consideration between my constituents and me 
is as to my faithfulness now, and from day to day during the 
period of my present commission. They believe I have and hold 
the perfect vision of their day dreams. and will not and could not 
fail them. So much do they believe this that while, with other 
Representatives, if preven dereliet, they would simply be angry 
and make plans to. retire them to private life, in my case they 
would be heartbroken. I know what to do. in this instance, and 
with God's help, for which I pray, I shall discern their interests 
during my service here and east my every vote as. though all 
Denver were seated in the galleries. They know, if Washington 
does not know, that on all genuinely Democratie measures no 
caucus will be required to cause me to vote as they desire I 
should vote. They know, too, which is still more important, that 
on any question offered which I do not believe to be Democratic 
no caucus would influence me in the least, and that I would 
oppose it to. the last, and alone, if I found myself so. They will 
believe without question, and there exists no power anywhere 
to dissuade them, that on the pending resolution I am simply 
moro Democratic than the caucus. 

Granting that at the time of the original enactment of the bill 
an emergency existed, in the same session of Congress that 
enacted this bill, the revenue provided therein, and more, could 
have been raised by adding the whole thereof to excessive and 
reasonably unrequired incomes and to inherited fortunes or 
estates. If there was not time then, there was another session 
of the same Congress which lasted from the first Monday in 
December, 1914, to Mareh 4, 1915, and from that date to Decem- 
ber 6, present, there was a new Congress on the pay roll of the 
Government, and a constitutional method is previded by which 
the Congress could have been put to work to solve the problem 
of revenue, Even now that this Congress is here, pursuant to 
the automatic action of the Constitution, it is purposed, not that 
a new and comprehensive revenue plan shall be developed, one 
inflicting no unusual and unfair burden upon the activities of the 
erdinary industries of the country and the heads. of families 
enjoying only reasonable and living incomes, but to continue the 
present law, and to pass it through this House practically with- 
ent debate. Why so hurry a revenue bill of the consequence of 
this? Why not devote the remainder of this week and all of 
next to its consideration? There would still be another week 
before the old law would expire. The men of the country, not 
without mental distress, denying to their families many of the 
usunl remembrances of this glad season, accepting the inevitable 
fortunes of disjointed conditions in the world, will not enthuse 
unduly over the long holiday season the well-paid Representa- 
tives of the people are to take instead of working on a measure 
that would afford relief rather than continue burdens. Besides, 
an equitable bill could be passed as quickly and with more votes. 


If an income-tax bill were introduced that operated only on 
incomes large, princely, and unneeded, properly graduated, and 
on inherited fortunes, likewise adjusted, and which would visit 
no burden while the owners lived, not only would every Demo- 
cratic Representative in this House, as I believe, respond as one 
man for its adoption, but every Representative of any inde- 
pendent group here wonld as heartily join therein as the Demo- 
crats. More than that, whatever any Representative thought 
might be the objection of some of the fabulously wealthy of 
his constituents, not a Republican in this House would dare to 
incur the displeasure of the everyday working people of his 
district by voting against it. Indeed, I grant he likely would 
have no desire to oppose a measure so just that nothing ap- 
proaching hardship or injustice would result, but would wel- 
come such an opportunity properly to distribute the expenses of 
the Government; and upon the announcement of the vote, in- 
stead of the usual exultant shout on the one side and on the 
other a look of determination to prevail next time, all here 
would join in one unanimous and prolonged cheer and shout 
of victory. How much better that would be than to continue 
to visit on a protesting people this iniquitous stamp-tax Jaw, 
which even its author only justified in the first instance as 
emergent. 

It is urged as a matter of party expediency that the Demo- 
crats should keep the Treasury overflowing, in order that the 
Republicans may not claim it depleted because of the reduction 
in tariff duties; but the people can be trusted to understand the 
situation. It is as shortsighted on the part of the Republican 
Party to think that the people would care to return to robber- 
tariff conditions as it is on our part to believe that a Treasury 
less full than in ordinary times would not be accepted with 
greater equanimity than vaults bursting with funds exacted 
from the people by means of stamp taxes. The Republican 
Party is preparing to assume that the people do not know 
enough to distinguish between conditions in normal times and 

n war-occasioned times, and to hug to its hungry 
political breast the delusion that the people will again embrace 
high tariff; at the same time the Democracy seems to labor 
under the delusion that the only way to answer or combat the 
false philosophy of the opposition is to hit the people in a sore 
spot, and by this emergent method take from them much that 
they have been able to save because of reduced tariff. 

In Nicaragua the oxen used for hauling loads, instead of 
being yoked in the manner common in the United States, have 
the yoke attached to their horns; this makes the angle of 
contact such that as the brutes begin to fee) the load, in order 
to prevent loss of physical equilibrium, they lower their heads, 
and, of course, the greater the burden the nearer the heads of 
these faithful brutes are forced to the ground; and it is said 
that no native, cruel though he may be, is so unmindful of his 
own safety as to make the load heavy enough to cause the 
noses of his “yoke” to touch the ground. The animals will 
submit to any burden up to that point, but if the unhappy 
driver does not desist ere the dust is touched there will be 
one less recruit for the next revolution. This bit of philosophy 
is submitted for the enlightenment of those gentlemen whose 
researches have been confined either to expurgated volumes of 
history or who dwell so apart from the weight of the load that 
they are wholly unimpressed with the disastrous results of 
stamp taxes. 

Representative government, both as to potentiality and sta- 
bility, would not be the subject of speculation if Representatives 
only would represent, The Representatives in Congress alone 
possess the power, through constitutional control of the sources 
of the revenue, to keep the Government in all its branches close 
and responsive to the people. 

The House of Representatives can on any day in this Con- 
gress, the next, or in any subsequent one, even as it could have 
done in any preceding Congress, take exclusive charge of the 
business committed to this branch of the Congress and deter- 
mine in fact, as in theory is now done, both the sources and 
the sum of all revenue. 

If, through neglect or failure to take the initiative, the Horse 
continues to permit its most sacred function to be controllec 
er considerably influenced by that branch of the Government 
which should have to do only with the proper disbursement of 
collected revenues the time will surely come, it may be soon, 
when the mighty power of public opinion will find expression 
in some plain man of the people, who, sensing the genius of 
our form of government and the powers and limitations in and 
of the coordinate branches thereof as set forth in the Consti- 
tution, and appreciating clearly, as thoughtful men must now 
appreciate, that if there is to eontinue permanency of devotion 
on the part of the people taxation burdens must be lessened 
rather than increased, will be chosen President; and after he 
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shall have taken the oath preseribed by the Constitution he 
will come into this Hall and, looking out as on a horizon ex- 
tending to the boundaries of the country, will address the 
Representatives of the people somewhat after this manner: 

You are assembled here as the chosen Representatives of 
the many constituencies which compose this Government. You 
are fully aware that all bills for raising revenue must originate 
in the House of Representatives; and there is another link 
in the chain of your. responsibility, if 1 may be pardoned a ref- 
erence to a matter evident enough to thoughtful students of 
governmental problems as well as to public officials who under- 
stand that the less exactions made of the people the better 
and mere respected the Government will be, but which has been 
little emphasized by those who previously have advised you 
from time to time, and that is that it also is within the spirit 
of the Constitution that the ehosen Representatives of the 
people shall determine the aggregate amount of the revenue to be 
taken from the people. I use the expression “taken from the 
people“ with full understanding of its exact purport; for, let 
the sugar coating or disguise be as nearly perfect as men ean 
make it, whether accomplished by direet or indirect means or 
measures, not a dollar is used by the Government that does 
not in some manner add its weight to the backs of the people. 

This leads to another thought: You can not represent your 
people back home, either in fact or constitutionally, if you yield 
any part of your power to influences emanating from other 
departments of the Government. Congress has long since driven 
the lobbyists from its Halls, and in this effort it was well advised, 
at least by one, and perhaps others, of my distinguished prede- 
cessors ; but I am not unmindful that lobbyists do not necessarily 
eonfine their efforts to Members of Congress, and you can not 
know that other publie officials, however eminent and distin- 
guished, who presume to advise you on matters constitutionally 
and exclusively within your jurisdiction, have not themselves, 
unwittingly or otherwise, been persuaded to the views they so 
plausibly present to you; and the more exalted the official the 
more reason there is to be chary of his counsel, for wholly apart 
from the fact thet the Representatives should at ali times insist 
upon their constitutional right to determine every phase of 
revenue problems within themselves alone, the greater the man 
and the higher his official position the less likelihood you have of 
successfully coping with him, and the more apt you are, under 
the spell of his words and importance, to forget the already 
existing burdens of your constituents, surrender your views and 
accept his. Avoid them; and more particularly do I warn you 
against attempts to influence you made by any member of my 
Cabinet. Cabinet ministers are allowed me in the discharge of 
my duties, hot yours. They know nothing about your respec- 
tive constituencies, neither in theory nor in fact; in the matter 
of imposing tax charges they are without responsibility, sworn 
or otherwise, to the people. You, and only you, have the consti- 
tutional power in the premises and you must, whether you will it 
or not, bear the responsibility of every burden visited upon the 
people. Let your eye be single as to the sum which the people 
should pay, not as to the amount which the appointive Govern- 
ment employees could expend. Governments are not different 
from families. Some years greater expenditures ean be afforded 
than in others. There should be just and discerning discrimina- 
tions made from year to year. And here again you should think, 
and think seriously, of the people back home. In Washington 
no thought is given the bearers of the burdens of taxation unless 
you give it. Others are not charged with the duty, and that 
would eonstitute their answer to the protests of an overbur- 
dened and dissenting people, while as to you there would be teft 
only the right to read the name of your successor in the roll call 
of the next Congress, and the poor privilege of telling such of 
your constituents as would deign to stop and listen how you 
yielded on the point because some one not responsible to a con- 
stituency for the imposition of taxes said it was necessary. 

You should not overlook the fact that no sum of consequence 
will be saved to the people unless you werk the saving by leav- 
ing it with the people. Once the money is provided in the 
Treasury. it will be used. Few fatbers with money in the bank 
can withstand the pleadings of the family for the present use 
thereof, even though the appearances indieate the urgent need 
therefor during the next year. No President has yet been able. 
once the money was available, to stand out against the special 
‘pleas of those interested in showing how it could be used. and 
not saved. I fear I could not. surrounded constantly not by 
those who bear the burdens but by the ones who live off the peo- 
ple, either by direct salaries. which is remarkably abused, or by 
special interests which profit fabulously by exploiting tariff 
legislation. You should not impose upon me the safeguarding 
of more money than you can conscientiously exact from the 
people. The Government enters many fields in which vast sums 


of money are used, much of which could be postponed to a more 


favorable day and some dispensed with altogether, to no mate- 
rial disadvantage of the country and to the great relief of the 
people. If less money is provided, only the requisite things will 
be done. In other words, the Government will survive to the 
people and the generations with millions less of annual revenue 
than very many respectable experts would undertake to prove 
was quite impossible. Furnish just such sum of revenne, and 
no more, as you would exact from the people tf you were to act 
in their very . That which would be wrong back home 
will net be right in Washingten. Eaeh of you must remember 
that while no constitueney would expect its Representative to 
stand out unduly over trifles, still if you do not represent 
thoughtfully. guardedly, and faithfully the people of your dis- 
trict, they will not be represented ut all, nor will they have a 
potent or any voice in the most vital branch of their Govern- 
ment. 

In the improbable event that any Cabinet minister or other 
officer in the executive branch shall attempt to control or influ- 
ence any Qet of the House of Representatives in relation to the 
raising of revenue, you sre advised now tbat in so doing he 
will not be representing me; but should you become convinced, 
for even Presidents are only men, that notwithstanding my pro- 
fessions I had caused the attempt to be made. you will know, and 
the country should be advised, that 1 had fallen from my high 
estate, been unmindful of your exclusive prerogatives. and for- 
gotten wholly the limitations with which the Constitution sur- 

me. y 

I shah now withdraw and go to the place provided by law 
for my use. My first act will be to scourge from the depart- 
ments and bureaus all manner of tobbyists, and likewise and 
simultaneously and forever, against the same influence. shut 
and seal the doors of the White House; and as I go I shall feel 
assured that all Members of the Congress will refrain from any 
effort to influence executive officers In the determination of 
questions peculiarly executive in character; for, as must be 
recognized, influence thus exerted would tend toward a demoral- 
ized service in the departments and invite, as sure as men are 
human, an exchange of compliments on the part of the Congress. 

Let these two great branches be as independent one from the 
other as was the conception and matured plan of the founders 
of the Government, and there will be less of favoritism nud 
more of justice; and it is justice in government that points to 
permanency and stability. 


War-Revenne Tax Aet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOREN E. WHEELER, 
OP ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to record my protest 
against the extension of the provisions of the emergency-revenue 
act for the period of one year as provided for in this resolution. 
It is of vital interest to the people of my district and shoulders 
upon them an unjust and obnoxious war tax for which they are 
bound, and justly so, to hold the errors of a Democratic Congress 
responsible. 

The people of my district are equally as patriotic as those 
living anywhere In this country, and they are always willing, as 
has been so forcibly demonstrated in the past, to rush to the aid 
of the Government in time of need and distress, but I do not be- 
Heve they will permit this or any other Congress to impose upon 
them such unjust, unnecessary taxation without voicing a 
protest. 

To me the affliction which my Democratic friends are about 
to impose upon those least able to bear it Is one of the results, 
not only of a Democratic tariff bill which has failed to meet 
Demveratie demands for appropriations, but of the gross ex- 
travagance which has prevailed during a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 2 

To-day, with the President asking for immense appropriations 
to carry out the administration's propcsed expenditures during 
the coming year, we are confronted by a buge deficit in the 
National Treasury, and, according to the admissions of the 
Democratic leaders on the floor of this House, inadequate reve- 
nues to meet the current expenses of the Government. It does 
seem to me that our Democratic friends have had ample time 
in which to realize that the only remedy for a broken-down busi- 


ness system and a depleted Treasury is a return to a Republican 
protective tariff. 

I, for one, do not believe that the people upon whom you have 
imposed this iniquitous stamp tax will be deceived, but I do 
feel that when the time comes to record their protest they will 
show by their ballots that they have properly charged this 
outrageous burden to Democratic mismanagement. 

It may be that you expect to fool the people by alleging that 
our diminished revenue customs, which you say makes neres- 
sary the infliction of this so-called “ war tax,” is entirely, or in 
large measure, due to obliterated imports. If you do, you your- 
selves are destined to be fooled, for the reports issued by your 
own Democratic administration show that our imports have 
done very well, despite the European war. 

In recent months they have outdistanced the record estab- 
lished during the year 1914. Take, for example, October. Dur- 
ing that month the imports amounted to $149,172,729, which 
were some $11,000,000 more than for the corresponding month 
last year and $16,000,000 more than for the corresponding 
month in 1913. The full November reports have not yet been 
made public, but the weekly returns show them to be very large, 
and even December is promising to make an unusual record. 

Compared with the 10 months of 1913, the imports for the 
corresponding period this year were short only $9,000,000; but 
this difference has been almost, if not completely, wiped out by 
the greatly swelling imports of November and December. 

Some idea of how really big our imports have been in the 
last year may be gathered from the fact that in the whole fiscal 
year of 1918—ending with June of that year—our imports were 
only $1,813,008,234. If the 12 months of this calendar year do 
not equal the 12 months of that fiscal year, they will come so 
near it that the shortage will not be worth mentioning. It has 
been only in recent years that this country ever imported in 12 
months as high a value of foreign products as we imported in 
only 10 months of the calendar year of 1915, 

From the fiseal year of 1905 to 1909, inclusive, there was no 
year when the imports for 12 months were as big as they were 
in the 10 months of this year. In the whole of 1910 the im- 
ports were only $1,557,819,988, in 1911, only $1 527,226,105, and 
in 1912 only $1,653,264,934. 

Therefore the plea that the European war is responsible for 
this stamp tax; that the European war has completely obliter- 
ated our imports, thus depriving us of the revenue necessary to 
run our Government, must be abandoned by my Democratie 
friends. If they desire to be fair with their constituents, if 
they desire to show that they in no wise wish to deecive the 
public, they will go before the people and admit that this stamp 
tax provided in the war-revenue tax act is only the result of 
another Democratic blunder. 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


TON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 
OF ILLINOIS, : 
Tx rus House ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, because of the great haste with 
which this resolution was forced through the House, without 
time for thorough consideration or discussion, I desire, under 
the leave given to extend remarks, to express my entire dis- 
approval of this method of legislating and of this kind of taxa- 
tioi, We ought to need no war tax in times of peace; and if 
we did, no more unjust, unequal, and oppressive system could 
be conceived. I am opposed to all systems of direct taxation by 
the Federal Government except in case of dire necessity, and 
then it should not and need not bear oppressively on the poorer 
class of people or those of only moderate means. These are 
taxed sufficiently by the States and the municipalities; they 
are required to, and do, pay taxes on all their tangible prop- 
erty, real and personal, aceording to its value, for all the ex- 
penses of the State and local governments, for schools, roads, 
bridges, and all other local improvements and benefits. Federal 
revenues, all experience has shown, can best be raised by an 
internal-revenue tax on liquors, tobacco, and so forth, and by a 
tariff on imports. Even the Democratic Party has always in its 
platforms advocated a tariff for revenue. Then why not have 
n tariff that will produce sufficient revenue? Why extend this 
burdensome tax on thrift and industry for a whole year while 
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Congress is here to legislate, presumably, in the interest of our 
own people? Let us have a tariff for revenue, at least, and 
one that will easily, on the vast amount of imported goods now 
coming from abroad, produce all the revenue needed for the 
economical administration of the Government and for reason- 
able and necessary preparedness, about which we hear so much. 

I have been much surprised at one feature of this war tax— 
now extended for another year by this resolution, without any 
opportunity to amend or change any of its provisions—and that 
is the wonderful solicitude shown for railroad, steamboat, tele- 
graph, express, telephone, and the like corporations. They are 
not required to pay anything, but they must collect from their 
patrons a tax of 1 cent on each receipt or bill of lading for each 
shipment or each message sent, so that the tax falls, not on the 
rich corporation but on the common people. Ingenuity in mak- 
ing the tax a direct one on the people could hardly go further. 
Real estate is not taxed if a man keeps it, but if he is compelled 
to sell he must pay a tax for that privilege by putting a stamp 
on his deed. A great merchant, with large capital, buying and 
selling on his own account, pays no tax on his business under 
this act, but a small commission merchant must pay a tax of 
$20 a year; and he does not get off with this, either, for, deal- 
ing mostly in fruits, vegetables, and other goods of a perishable 
nature, much of his business must be done by the use of the 
telegraph and telephone, and every time he uses either of these 
he must pay a tax of 1 cent, which in the aggregate amounts to 
2 considerable sum, and many small commission dealers have 
been driven out of business, for the benefit of whom? It seems 
to me that the Democratic idea is to tax the people rather than 
the corporations and our own people rather than the foreign 
manufacturer or importer. I append, as expressing my views, 
tivo editorials from a great independent newspaper, the Wash- 
ington Post, as follows: 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAR TAX ON TIE PEOPLE. 


It was a score day for the Republicans yesterday in the House of 
Representatives when the majority of the Democrats went on record for 
direct taxation of the people of the United States for another year and 
He . membership of that body went on record unanimously 

The votes of the Democrats for direct taxation will be exhibited in 
every district where there is a possible chance for the election of a 
Republican candidate for Congress, in every State where there is a 
ehance for election of a Republican Senator; and while seats of Kep- 
resentatives from the tar South and Senators from the far South wit 
not be endangered by the record made yesterday, scores of seats of the 
Representatives from the so-called border States and from the North 
will be lost to the Democrats if this direct taxation is fastened on the 

ople while there remain open so many other ways of obtaining the 

winds needed by the Government. 

There will not be a penny collected under this direct taxation but 
from this time henceforth will be refe to by Republicans as the 
Democratic tax upon the people of the United States. 

A pariy very vigorous with its political work is the Republican 
Party, and it has already started in its work of educating the ple 
to believe that direct taxation is evidence of Democratic inability to 
successfully administer the Government, and the vote of yesterday 
will but serve to establish such view in the minds of the people. 

Every war-tax stamp and every penny paid for a war-tax stamp by 
the people from this time forward will be a Republican argument 
cee ro te lala administration and the candidates of the Demo- 
cratie Party. 

Democrats and Republicans in the rank and file of the people are a 
unit in opposition to the taxation, and while party pressure and ad- 
ministration influence may succeed in forcing enough Democratic 
Representatives and Senators to support it and carry over other 
year, November, 1916, will bring party disaster in both branches of 
Congress, and N in the Nation, through resentment of the people 
as against this form of taxation. If the Democratice congressional 
leaders had been wise, they would have accepted the amendment offered 
to continue but four months or that for six months, and in the mean- 
time acted u revision of the revised tariff, the issue of bonds, or 
the issue of Treasury notes bearing no interest. 

The Democratic Party has pledged itself to a revenue tariff for 40 
years, and the Democratic voters and a large number of Republican 
xine —— join in approval of raising the needed revenue through 

e tariff. 

For Democratic leaders to say that can not be done is to stamp the 
Democratic Party as proclaiming. false doctrine in the past or to 
admit their own Inefficiency and lack of ability to provide revenue in 
the good old Democratic way. 

Democratic and Republican rank and file alike would 
that revenues be raised by the tariff than by direct taxa 

Democratie and Republican rank and file alike would prefer a bond 
issue to direct taxation. 

‘Millions of Democrats and other millions of Republicans would 
prefer an issue of Treasury notes bearing no interest to direct taxation. 

If the question were put to vote of the people of the United States 
to-day, not one million out of the sixteen millions of voters in the 
United States would vote for direct taxation. 

And with knowledge of this strong popular antagonism to this war- 
tax system the majority of the Democrats in the House yesterday 
voted to tax the people In that obnoxious way. 


PROPOSED TAX ON PROSPERITY, 

Before Congress met, Mr. Joux J. FITZGERALD, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, wrote as follows regarding the problem of 
Government revenues : 

“The prosperity of the country, the development and extension of 
commerce in every form, the continued and remuneratiye employment 


peres by far 
ion, 
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of labor, the 8 and contentment of the sore are all dependent 
upon the fiscal legislation of the Sixty-fourth Congress.“ 

There is one Democrat who sees what his party is up He 
discusses the situation very frankly, indeed, and does not conceal his 
anxiety over the perplexities that confront his party. He admits that 
it is safer to continue a system to which the le are accustomed 
than to substitute novel and equaily exasperating taxes,” Therefore 
he expressed the belief that the war revenue tax would be reenacted. 

On the question of a bond issue Mr. Firzannal does not agree 
with some of his Democratic colleagues. He makes no effert to con- 
cval the fact that a h sum has been taken from the current funds 
of the Treasury to pay for the Panama Canal: 

“The sum of $222,432,586.66, which should be available for the 
current needs of the Government, been expended in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal—a permanent work. Whether the time is 
propitious for an issue of 8 per cent bonds is a matter for thoughtful 
consideration; but even though those bonds be issued there will still 
be the necessity for legislation to increase, by a very extraordinary 
sum, the current revenues of the Government.” 

But why should Congress confine its attention to 8 per cent bonds 
aggregating only $222,000,000? There is nothing to prevent Congress 
= tt a the issuance of bonds in any amount at any rate of 
nterest. 

The Democratic Party has before it the choice of revising the tariff 
and thus raising revenue, of issuing bends sufficient to return to the 


1 the cost of the Panama Canal and the cost of permanent 
nation defenses, and of imposing new, exasperating, burdensome 
taxes upon thrift and industry. 


The mocratic leaders have already shown that they do not have 
the moral courage to make a right-about-face on the tariff. They 
cling to the assertion that the present tariff is not a failure as a 
revenue producer and is not — ous to American industry. 

These leaders are equally lacking in courage when it comes to a bond 
issue. They do not even favor the return to the Treasury of the Pan- 
ama Canal money which was taken out by the Republicans. They do 
not agree that the Nation's credit is the proper source from which 
to draw the expense for the national defense. 

Therefore the Democratic Party under its present leadership is 
headed straight toward the imposition of taxes upon thrift, Spon 
industry, upon prosperity. Notwithstanding the statement by 2 
FITZGERALD that the prosperity of the country, the development of com- 
merce, the employment of tabor, aud the bappiness of the people are 
dependent upon wise fiscal legislation, the party In power is preparing 
to thrust aside the obvious, just, equitable means of meeting the Gov- 
ernment's necessities, to adopt a plan that will arouse the resentment 
ard antagonism of the country. $ 


Also the following letter, which is to the same effect as many 
others which I have received : 


Cuas, E. FULLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dpar Sm. In ard to the war tax of 1 cent on all telegrams, 
telephone calls, and freight and express shipments I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that this causes a heavy. burden on the 
fruit and produce dealers, and while I do not want to object to pay- 
ing taxes, still it does seem that this is unfairly thrown upon the 
shipper as none of these public-service corporations stand any of the 
tax whatever and force all their customers to pay it instead. 

t would seem to me that this tax should be distributed so that 
part of it would be paid by the public-service corporations. 

The fact that a tax is assessed upon each ress and freight shi 
ment, telegram, and telephone call does not give them the right to 
throw the burden on the business man and compel him to pay it all. 

hope you will give this matter consideration and use your in- 
in helping to bring relief to the fruit and produce deaiers 
under the present burden. 

On account of the ble nature of the merchandise very little 
business is done by mall and correspondence, and orders are nearly 
all tolls and telegrams and a at number of large and small ship- 


Avrora, III., December 7, 1915. 


ments requiring revenue, whereas the retail merchants have few 
of these expenses as ae | order most of their s through pur- 
chasing agents or by mail, as sales are mostly local, so that very 
Uttie of tax bu tas u 


„ N. them. 
I want to assure you that would not object to the taxes being 


donble for defensive 1 deficiencies, etc., if propag dis- 
tributed so that everybody pays their share, and hope you will give 
the matter your consideration. 


Yours, truly, 
7 W. B. Davis Co., 
W. B, Davis. 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, we are at peace with the entire 
world, The resolution before us, however, has been commonly 
called a war-revenue bill, and we are asked to continue the 
imposition of a direct tax of over $100,000,000 at a time when 
the Nation is following its normal paths. Nothing extraordi- 
nary has occurred in our midst requiring the saddling of this 
additional tax. Our people at all times desire to have the true 
facts told to them. 

I have listened to all the remarks made by our friends on the 
other side of the House, but I haye not heard one word from 


them that the fact is that the present tariff bill is a failure 
as far as producing sufficient revenue to run the Government. 
We all know that we are confronted with a greater deticit this 
year than before and that the only way that direct taxes, such 
as are included in this resolution, can be avoided is by the 
enactment of a protective-tariff law. 

At the same time we are told that the passage of this 
measure for an additional year is but the forerunner of a 
further series of direct taxes, which are to be levied upon 
gasoline, checks, automobiles, and other necessities in daily 
use. 
That the present tariff bill is a failure has been emphasized 
by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, who in a signed editorial 
has said: 

Why can not the Democratic Party frankly confess that its free- 
trade theories are a mistake, have always proved to be a mistake, and 
are now proving to be a mistake; * War or no war, the mo- 
cratic Party's tariff policies were proving fallures. * * * Foreign 
goods were coming into our country, perhaps not in sufficient quantity 
to raise an adequate governmental revenue under the reduced rate of 
taxation, but certainly in sufficient quantities to deprive our American 
manufacturers of their home market and our American laborers of 
employment. American men out of employment are parading the 
Streets. 0.78S erican es were closing and 3 
their employees, and, instead of America shipping more goods ab 
than before the reduction of the tariff, America was importing more 
and shipping less, with the balance of trade going more and more to 
our disa: vantage: * © Another consequence of this Euro 
war is the opening of foreign markets to our products. We could have 
kept our home markets with legitimate protection. If home markets 
are desirable and advantageous, as they certainly are, let us retain 
them for our American producers by a tariff for protection. A tariff 
for revenue only has proven to be a tariff for insufficient revenue only. 

Some people have been under the impression that the great 
war in Europe has decreased our importations and that our 
deficit has been caused in that manner, but we know now that 
such is not the fact. There has been a net increase of impor- 
tations for eight months from March 1 this year of at least 
$55,000,000 compared with the same months of 1913. With a pro- 
tective tariff law in force we would not be here to-day discussing 
the raising of revenue by direct taxation. 

The gentlemen on the other side tell us that we have a wave 
of prosperity at the present time. I concede that we have a so- 
called wave of prosperity, which is bound to suddenly termi- 
nate the very minute we stop shipping abroad the vast quanti- 
ties of war material that Europe is now purchasing and hav- 
ing manufactured here. 

I can readily perceive that when the great war shall have 
ended and peace shall reign once more in Europe the very 
nations now engaged in the terrible conflict will make more than 
hereulean efforts to manufacture larger quantities of merchan- 
dise than they ever produced before. It will not surprise anyone 
who has given the matter any earnest or serious consideration 
that we shall see the spectacle of the very men now in arms being 
sent back to work under direct governmental supervision with 
the sole object in view of having Europe's mills and factories 
operated with the greatest efficiency. 

We shall see the finished products shipped over here in tre- 
mendous volume, and with the present tariff duties in force our 
workingmen will soon discover, as they have in the past, their 
inability to compete with the cheaper labor of Europe, which will 
be still cheaper after the war. 

Experience has taught us that the inevitable consequences 
will follow. As soon as our manufacturers find that they can 
make more money by jobhbing merchandise instead of manufac- 
turing it they will buy abroad, bring it into this country, and 
simply close their factories, because in that way they will be 
enabled to obtain larger financial returns. 

There will be numerous manufacturers and employers whe 
will be the last ones to adopt the measures that I have referred 
to before, but if their competitors are to have such an open 
field, what can we expect them to do? I say that the remedy is 
obvious. This country has always had its most prosperous times 
under a protective tariff, At such times we have seen the fur- 
naces of the country in full blast, the mill running full time, and 
our factories without number being operated overtime. How 
can you forget the scenes that were enacted in the summer and 
fall of 1914 in New York City when thousands of unemployed 
were constantly marching the streets seeking work and begging 
for it and at the same time other thousands were being fed by 
charitable organizations? Surely, Mr. Speaker, the memories 
of our people are not so short that they have not retained a 
lasting impression of what we saw last winter in the large cities 
of our country. 

Our friends on the other side in 1912 told us that if the 
Democratic Party came into power, under à tariff for revenue 
there would be a reduction in the cost of living and with it the 
Government would be run on a most economical basis. 
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Each year since 1896 on the Ist day of March Bradstreet’s, 
which is a large commercial agency of high standing in this 
country, publishes a table which is part of its uniform publica- 
tion, showing the comparative wholesale prices of commodities. 

I have taken this table for the years 1913, 1014, and 1915. 
andit will readily be seen therefrom that there has not been any 
reduction in more than one-half of the commodities daily used 
hy the average family, and that there has been no reduction in 
the total cost of living. s 

I read to you Bradstreets tables for the years 1913, 1914, and 


1915, which are as follows: 
| Mar. 1— 


E a PATA ES EA EN 


Commodities. 


Heel, carcasses, per pound. 121²⁵ 1050 
Milk, Now 8 quart. «017590 5 
Eggs, fresh, New York. 31 2 
Bread 01 .05 
23, 00 2.00 
2 15 
1225 . 1087 
15235 14 
Lard, western NA 101 . 0⁰⁷2Z 
Hutter, creamery, best, per pound. 35 31 
Cheese, choice, eastern factory, 18 1675 
: Mackerel, No. 1, Bays, Boston, per 22.09 14.00 
Sheep, prime, C) EE ˙ netics PIS 6.25 7.75 
Codie larga, dried. 5 ay & 09 7.50 
ar, granu per É +0575 
3 3 0013 0775 
‘Tea, Formosa, Oolong, superior 175 10 
Molasses, New Orleans 35 40 
Salt, fin: domestic, por Sack 1.08 1,08 
Rice, domestic, per pound 06 „06125 
Flour, straight winter, per barrel 4.30 6.90 
Barley, No, 2, Milwaukee, -70 . 
Com, No. 2, mixed in elevator... .- 725 755 
MIO Oates rorta desa aaea „685 1.27 
apea bor ence! W PIPARI D AAA a 8 
Gingham, / nore a ston, per yard 1.. «0625 ` 
Standard sheeting, Boston! 20 08 0 
Cotton sheeting, Southern, per yard . 07375 -075 -055 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania, washed, per yard! 2 „45 31 
Cotton, middling uplands, per yard 127 1305 . 0825 
Petroleum, refined, per 22. 5 0875 -0875 
Quinine, domestic, in bulk, per ounce .........-..... 215 2 2 


‘Raw and manufactured textiles which enter into clothing, beddings, ete, 


I do not know a single man throughout the country who has 
bought a suit of clothes any cheaper during 1914 or 1915 than 
what he paid for a similar suit of clothes during 1912 or 1913; 
but I do know that the Treasury of the United States has not 
received the duties that the importers would have had to pay 
on the cloth were a protective tariff in force at the time instead 
of the present tariff. 

The Democratic convention at Baltimore in 1912 adopted a 
platform which contained the following: è 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent Re- 
publican Congresses which have kept taxes high and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the people's toll. We demand a return to that sim- 
plicity and economy which befits a Democratic government and a re- 
duction in the number of useless officers, salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people. 

The platform also contained“ Our pledges are made to be kept 
when in office.” 

The Democratic Party has had control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915. 
Let us see what the appropriations made during the times re- 
ferred to were and are. They are as follows: 


Whatever I might say can not equal in words the strong and 
emphatic language used by the distinguished Representative 
from Brooklyn who is now presiding, who said: 


We charge the 9 for 12 18 of my service in the House 
under Republican administration with being grossly extravagant and 
reckless in the expenditure of the public money. I believe that charge 
to be true. I believed that my 8 when placed in core would 
demonstrate that the charges we d made in good fai were true, 
We are entitled to the help and support of the Members of this side 
of the House in honest efforts to carry out the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic Party and in our attempts to show that what we charged in 
order to get into power was true. We have not had that support. 
Our Democratic colleagues have not given that support to us thus far 
during this session of Congress. They have unnecessarily piled up the 
public expenditures until the Democratic Party is becoming the laughing 
stock of the country. 


I believe that our friends on the other side have not been 
economical in the running of the Government; nor has the pres- 
ent tariff ever produced sufficient to run the Government; nor 


has there been any reduction in the cost of living, as was 
promised by them during the campaign of 1912. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this country does not want the resolu- 
tion which is going to pass to-day because you have the numbers. 

I have heard from the business men of my district, and they 
are opposed to it. I have heard from the small storekeepers 
and the workingmen of my district, and they request me to vote 
against it. I shall follow their requests, because I believe that 
they are right. I agree with them. I shall vote against the 
passage of this resolution levying direct taxes such as are con- 
tained in this resolution when a protective tarit law would 
render such a levy unnecessary. 

Mr. Speaker, on such questions as national preparedness our 
citizens know that for our flag and country Republicans are 
ever ready to make every sacrifice, standing shoulder to shoulder 
with men of all parties in support of such a policy. On the 
tariff and kindred subjects, however, we have a right to speak 
plainly at all times, and particularly so when we conscientiously 
believe that a great Injustice is about to be done by the passage 
of this resolution. 

I am looking forward to 1917, when a protective tariff will be 
enacted, with the consequent return to that condition of pros- 
perity and contentment not only for the manufacturer but also 
for the retailer and employee, with peace in our midst, with our 
flag respected, both at home and abroad, as in the days of our 
lamented McKinley, and with the sun shining on a land of 
equal opportunity for all, whether big or little, rich or poor, 
white or black. 


War-Revyenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


- Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, three years of Democratic rule in 
this country are drawing to a close, leaving in the wake of these 
wasted years, popular disaffection at a régime which has again 
proven the fallacy of low tariff and free trade, with no protec- 
tion for American industry. The predictions of three years 
ago haye been fulfilled in every particular in this respect, and 
the apprehensions of close students of economic and industrial 
conditions have been found to be verified as each day follows the 
other toward the close of one of the worst periods of industrial 
depression that this country has ever known for a similar short 
time. 

This condition is not found alone in the centers of Industrial 
endeavor ; it has extended even to the sacred depths of the Unitel 
States Treasury, in Washington, and no better proof of the con- 
dition of affairs is needed than the frantic efforts of my Demo- 
cratic colleagnes to jam through the extension of the war- 
revenue act as if this was a broad blanket to screen from prying 
eyes the shortcomings of their party policies. 

This, I take it, is not a proper occasion to discuss the failures 
of Democratic diplomacy abroad, but I know of no time more 
fitting to talk about that which we find at our very doors—con- 
ditions of which even the little children know. It is not out of 
place to talk hard times now; we have only to look back for 
the past two and one-half years, and that glance of retrospection 
will show just what Democratic policies mean to this country 
und its people. 

Certain optimistic Democrats have donned their rose-tinted 
spectacles and have through this means and through their 
mouthpieces and their biased printed mediums, sent broadcast 
a message of prosperity based on figures. The old saying that 
figures.do not lie, but that falsifiers may juggle figures, was 
never better applied than in this instance. You and I have 
often heard and perhaps have often used the expression, “ The 
pulse of the people.” It is evident that these false prophets 
have never placed their fingers on that pulse or felt its adverse 
throb within the period 1 refer to. 

In this first instance, What is prosperity? You will find that 
it has no synonym in the English language which fully ex- 
plains the meaning it conveys. It stands for peace; it stands 
for plenty; but, more than that, it stands for hard cash— 
dollars and cents in hand. Not in vain promise, not in idle pre- 
dictions, but in actualities; and it is with the latter that I 
choose to deal. 
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Democratic prosperity, of which now the first dull mutterings 
are heard, may be found in the first two years of this adminis- 
tration, in the closed factories, the bread lines, the soup houses, 
and the thousands of honest workmen applying for public 
charity, where charity had been scorned for a lifetime. This is 
the prosperity behind Democratic promises. This is the pros- 
perity which has been the running mate of every Democrat 
who has adhered to his party beliefs in administering the 
policies on which his party principles are based, and this is the 
prosperity which every Democrat promises will come in the 
future if he is believed and his word and deed are accepted as 
bona fide. The profit columns of the ledgers of American in- 
dustries are the answer to the question, What is prosperity?” 
and more pertinent still, but never mentioned in these would- 
be prosperity sermons, the records of the proceedings of the 
United States courts in bankruptcy afford another convincing 
reply to the query and will show just how extensive this pros- 
perity has been. 

But to return to Democratic claims of this condition, their 
reasons for a change of mind, and reasons for the present unjust 
taxation of our people. 

In the first place, there is in Europe to-day a regrettable con- 
dition of affairs, where a dozen nations are at war. This war 
is in its second year, and had its inception just when this 
country’s industrial affairs were at a low ebb. This war, awful 
though it might be, became at once the sole property of the 
Democratic Party, which took Mars to its shrunken bosom and 
embraced it like the lost one that had been found again, ‘This 
war still continues to be the property of the Democratic Party, 
and party leaders are as proud of it as if free silver had never 
been its pet adopted child and 16 to 1 its slogan. This adopted 
child is exhibited and flaunted like a battle banner to the breeze, 
It is the excuse and pretext for the war-revenue act, and the 
apparent reason for making the cost of living still more costly. 
The war in Europe has made in America, through its foster 
mother, the Democratic Party, a lamentable condition of affairs 
which approximates in the suffering inflicted nearly that in 
some of Europe's ravaged States. 

It is the reason for the necessity of taxes, which are in this 
particular instance wholly unnecessary, or I should say would be 
unnecessary, if the Democratic Party policy had been the suc- 
cess which has been claimed for it by its wholly misguided fol- 
lowers. The necessity in this instance seems to be to cover up 
these party shortcomings. ‘There are but 100 cents in each dol- 
lar, but out of this dollar, your dollar and mine and everyone 
else’s, the Democratic Party wants to take the toll for its 
mistakes, This toll is being taken and will be taken more 
heavily from the workingman. It is the great Christmas 
greeting of good will toward men which a benevolent party in 
power extends to a hundred millions of people, with a proviso 
from the head of that party, the President, heralded through 
the presidential message, for further additions to this tax which 
shall grind alike upon the farmer and the city man in a tax on 
automobiles and checks drawn on banks, 

It will soon cost money to have a bank account and cost a 
farmer in assessed tax for cutting his silage and pumping his 
water through the tax on gasoline. The latter product is the 
plaything of a combination and rises and lowers in cost, but 
the cheapest price Is yet too high, and the Democratie Party 
aims to force the farmer back to hard work and hand labor. 
It alms thus to rob the poor man of his comforts and the 
moderately well-off man of his petty luxuries. The reason, 
of course, as anyone who believes what he hears from the lips 
of Democratic leaders will tell you, is the war in Europe, the 
Democratic Party's own private, solely owned, and wholly con- 
trolled little private war. America, where the nations at war 
feed and reeruit their supplies for war, must pay the bill 
through Democratic policy. 

All of which brings us up to a period of a little over a year ago 
when Democratic prosperity first began to be apparent to Demo- 
crats. That period in our commercial history saw the birth of 
a new industry, a new sort of business—the war order. This 
busiuess in the grand total of many component parts coinprises 
millions of dollars in value, with profits commensurate with the 
risk taken with the European world topsy-turvy in conflict and 
half a dozen other nations tottering on the ragged edge of near 
precipitation. With the coming of this new business, the war, 
which had caused so much industrial depression and suffering, 
became the fondest hope of Democracy, for every man whose 
buildings and machinery were adapted for munitions making, 
saw his chance to recoup his losses, and again the war was 
claimed by Democracy, this time for the good of the country. 

But are war orders legitimate business? They come to us 
hecanse our factories may deliver the goods which are, thank 
heaven, not needed nt home, and because they offer the only 


relief from conditions brought about by Democratic abuse of 
power and ignorant tampering and experimenting with the 
prosperity and happiness of the people of the greatest Nation 
on the globe. But it will not be long, as time is reckoned, before 
the Democratic war in Europe will take its former stand as the 
reason for coming hard times. No one wants to be a harbinger 
of hard times, close money, few jobs, and all the rest of the 
accompaniments of hard times, but the wise men are those who 
look well into the future and give some consideration to the 
present and past in making plans for that future. 

The war in Europe can not last forever. It has developed 
now into an endurance contest, and when the first flutterings 
of the wings of the dove of peace are heard then will come the 
deluge. It shall be a deluge of regrets and broken promises 
for many, but more than that will be a deluge of foreign-made 
goods dumped into the American market to sell at what they 
may bring to help pay the taxes abroad which were levied to 
pay for American goods, which helped to make the war last 
longer. Factories in Europe are not idle. The Governments 
abroad have found it necessary to operate them under Govern- 
ment control to provide labor for those not at the front, and 
the product of these factories, of this cheap labor, will find 
its way to these shores to compete with American products. 
Where will be the Demoeratic protection then? Where will 
the American manufacturer dependent on the benevolence of 
Democratic principle be then? Just where he was when the 
Democratic Party first started to claim the war as the need 
for extra tax. It is now costing the American public more to 
finance the Democratic pet war, in which they are not inti- 
mately interested or concerned, than it did to finance the 
Spanish-American War, in which they were an active party. 
The computations of Democratic lenders must have gone wrong. 
There should be nothing fair in this, but it is so in spite of news 
from Wall Street of millions lost and fortunes won. But this 
is all false prosperity, prosperity which has. for its foundation 
nothing as stable even as quicksand, and when the crash comes 
the “ war bride ” will be a widow and there will be many mourn- 
ers at the funeral of the favorite, more recently adopted favor- 
ite, child of the Democratic Party. 


American manufacturers, business men, workmen, and farm- 
ers must prepare for that time. It is time now to take steps 
to prepare for conditions which will as surely follow the war 
in Europe as night follows day. It may be well, too, in pass- 
ing, to review what has taken place in the past three years 
since a reduction of the tariff and the placing on the free list 
of many manufactured and agricultural products has made 
possible competition, which has proven and will be ruinous to 
the American producer, whether he be business man or farmer, 

Democratic extravagance is the reply as to the why of extra 
taxes, and Democratic impotence and incompetence in vital 
matters of Government administration is the reply to present 
conditions necessitating a “war” tax. There is only one solu- 
tion to the great national problem, that being the retirement 
of the party which has again proven its inability to properly 
handle the affairs of the greatest country in the world. 

The President, the recognized leader of the Democratic Party, 
is, as I have said, perfectly cognizant of the condition of the 
Treasury, due to the extravagance and ill-advised expenditures 
made during his administration, and in his own words, from his 
message delivered at the opening of this session of Congress, the 
following proves the point: $ 


It is made my duty by law, whoaever the estimates of expenditure 
exceed the estimates of revenue, to call the attention of the Congress to 
the fact and suggest any means of meeting the deficiency that it may be 
wise or possible for me to suggest. I am ready to believe that it would 
be my duty to do so In any case; and I feel particularly bound to speak 
of the matter when it appears that the deticiency will arise directly out 
of the adoption by the Congress of measures which I myself urge it to 
adopt. Allow me, therefore, to speak briefly of the present state of the 
Treasury and of the fiscal problems which the next year will probably 
disclose. 

On the 30th of June list there was an available balance In the gen- 
eral fund of the ‘Treasury of $104,170,105.78. The total estimated 
receipts for the year 1916, on the assumption that the emergency rev- 
enne measure passed by the last Congress will not be extended beyond 
its present limit, the 3ist of Decomber, 1915, and that the present duty 
of 1 cent per pound on sugar will be discontinued after the Ist of May, 
1916, will be $670,565,500. The balance of June last and these esti- 
mated revenues come, therefore, to a grand total of $774,535,605.78. The 
total estimated disbursements for the present fiscal year, including 
twenty-five millions for the Panama Canal, twelve millions for probable 
deficiency appro riations, and $50,000 for miscellaneous debt redemp- 
tions, will 53,891,000; and the balance in the general fund of 
the sury will be reduced to $20,644,605.78. The emergency revenue 
act, if continued beyond its present time limitation, would produce, dur- 
ing the half year then remaining, about forty-one millions. The duty 
of 1 cent per und on sugar, if continued, would produce during the 
two months of the fiscal year remaining after the Ist of May, about 
fifteen millions. These two sums, amounting together to tifty-six mil- 
lions, if added to the revenues of the second half of the fscal year, 
would yield the Treasury at the end of the year an available balance of 
$76,644,005,78, 
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The additional revenues required to carry out tho program of military 
and naval preparation of which I have spoken, would, as at present 
estimated, be for the fiseal year 1917, $93,800,000. Those figures, taken 
with the figures for the present fiscal year which I have already. given, 
disclose our financtal problem for the year 1917. Assuming that the 
taxes imposed by the emergency revenue act and the present duty on 
sugar are to be discontinued, and tbat the balance at the close of the 
present fiscat year will be only $20,644,605.78, that the disbursements for 
the Panama 1 wil again be about twenty-five millions, and that 
the additional expenditures for the Army and 2 authorized b 
the Congress, the deficit in the general fund of the Treasury on the 30t 
of Inne, 1917, will be nearly two hundred and thirty-five millions. To 
this sum at least fifty millions should be added to represent a safe work- 
ing balance for the Treasury, and twelve millions to include the usual 
d ency estimates in 1917; and these additions would make a total 
deficit of some two hundred and ninety-seven millions. If the present 
taxes should be continued throughout this year and the next, however, 
there would be a balance in the Treasury of some seventy-six and a half 
millions at the end of the present fixcal year, and a deficit at the end of 
the next year of only some fifty millions, or, reckoning in sixty-two 
millions for deficiency appropriations and a safe Treasury balance at the 
end of the year, a total deficit of some one hundred and twelve millions. 

There are many additional sources of revenue which can justly 
be resorted to without hampering the industries of the country or 
putting any too pat charge upon individual expenditure. A 1 pe: 
cent tax r gallon on gasoline and naphtha would yield, at e 
present mated production, $10,000,000; a tax of 50 cents per horse- 
power on automobiles and internal explosion engines, $15,000,000; a 
stamp tax on bank checks, probably $18,000,000; a tax of 25 cents 
per ton on pig iron, $10,000,000; a tax of 50 cents per ton on fabri- 
cated iron and steel, probably $10,000,000. 


The President, too, shows his ignorance of conditions which 
affect the ordinary citizen, and it is evident, too, that he does 
not see the White House mail. I have received within the past 
six months hundreds of letters from residents in my district, 
and many of them are from prominent Democrats—manufac- 
turers and business men for the most part—who are disgusted 
with the administration and the commercial results it has 
brought about. War orders do not extend to all parts of the 
country. I wish, for the purpose of showing how strongly some 
of these men feel, I might read their letters, but I must resist 
the temptation, and It may be enough to say that the party 
which they have supported for years in its adverse days will 
not know their help again at a time when the party is supposed 
to be enjoying success. I protest on behalf of the people of my 
district against the extension of the war-revenue act, and 
against the enactment of any further legislation -which will 
tend to have the effect of making a comparative few pay for 
the enjoyment of the millions. 


The Emergency Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF 


ALABAMA, 
IN tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave 
granted by unanimous consent on December 16, 1915, I desire 
to present my views upon the extension of the emergency revenue 
act and to state why I will ve for such extension. 

The matter under consideration is the extension until Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, of the provisions of the act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the internal revenue, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 22, 1914. This law, commonly known as the emergency 
revenue bill, was passed to produce revenues, a deficiency in 
which was occasioned by the falling off in importations from 
foreign countries and a decrease in internal revenues, all in- 
cident to the European war. 

The emergency revenue law of 1914 was largely copied from 
and is similar to the Republican war-tax measure of 1898. The 
latter was passed because of the need for increased revenues 
occasioned by the War with Spain. The law of 1914 was passed 
because of a decrease in internal revenues from spirits and 
tobacco, and so forth, and in tariff receipts occasioned by the 
European war, The circumstances under which the two laws 
were passed were quite similar. The law of 1914 was an emer- 
gency act in the strict sense of the word. 

It will not do to say that because this Nation was at peace no 
emergency existed, since emergencies may be as well created by 
wars between foreign nations as by a war in which the United 
States takes part. Indeed, it must be admitted that the dis- 
turbance in the fiscal affairs of the neutral nations of the world 
caused by the European war was much greater than the derange- 
ment in our income and expenses ocensioned by the Spanish War 
of 1898. 5 


The Democratic general revenue bill of 1913 was most success- 
ful as a revenue producer. During the nine months prior to 
August 1, 1914, during which time the law was in untrammeled 
operation, greater revenues were produced than during any 
similar period under the Dingley tariff or the Payne-Aldrich 
law. On August 1, 1914, there was a surplus in our Treasury, 
a condition which had not existed on any August 1 during Taft's 
administration. The European war produced world-wide busi- 
hess depression. A panic of unprecedented proportions con- 
fronted the whole financial world. Trade was paralyzed, busi- 
ness confidence destroyed, and a period of depression ushered 
in. Our foreign trade, both of import and export, was suspended, 
and foreign credits reached a prohibitive premium. In u few 
months a foreign demand for our food products developed and 
a trade balance in our favor began to accumulate, which was 
soon large enough to place Europe in our debt, so that the price 
of foreign exchange soared to unprecedented prices. The effect 
of these sudden fluctuations, loss of credit, and interruption of 
the channels of trade, lack of shipping, and so forth, was neces- 
sarily disastrous to ordinary commerce. Our import trade is 
even now only partially recovering, and will not likely reach 
normal! figures until some conclusive development in the course 
of the war. 

In America, within a few weeks after the breaking out of tlie 
European war, profound business depression existed. The de- 
pression pervaded the entire country in its industrial and finan- 
cial affairs. In my section of the country, the iron and steel 
district of the South, there were three overlapping depressions— 
the financial and industrial depression, which existed elsewhere, 
and the cotton depression, which was peculiar to the South. 
Over the country generally business was suspended, work 
stopped, and thousands were thrown out of employment. The 
result was a long period of enforced economy. This first had 
effect, as was proper, upon luxuries; the use of spirits and tobacco 
greatly decreased, and there was little demand for luxuries im- 
ported from foreign countries on which it was our policy to 
levy tariffs. The decrease in public revenues was therefore 
instantly felt, and, in a measure, for the reasons stated, was 
out of all proportion to the injury which business had sus- 
tained, great as such injury was. 

In this state of our fiscal affairs the emergency revenue law 
of 1914 was enacted. It was in every sense an emergency meas- 
ure, and was intended to be only temporary. It was expected 
that the European war would soon end and that business would 
be resumed with the realization of normal revenues. The war 
has lasted much longer than was expected by anyone, especially 
by the nations which entered into it. We have not by any means 
yet recovered from its effects upon our revenues. It will be 
yet months before the American people fully recover from the 
business depression beginning in August; 1914, and until such 
recovery is fully made some temporary arrangement to cover 
the deficiency in revenues must be made. The emergency is as 
real now as it was in 1914, and must be met patriotically and 
not by seeking petty party advantage. 

The question may be asked, Why when the deficiency in rev- 
enues was foreseen were our expenditures not cut correspond- 
ingly? Any answer made to this question must be unsatisfac- 
tory. Undoubtedly our Government spends too much money. 
There is undoubted waste and unquestionable extravagance, but 
where will you begin to cut expenses? It is too late to start a 
movement for economy after a temporary shortage in revenue 
appears. The economies practiced must be systematic and real 
and should reach every item of unjust or unnecessary expendi- 
ture. Everyone who has had to deal with public affairs realizes 
that it is much easier to increase revenue than to cut expenses. 
Practically every economy proposed involves a bitter and violent 
opposition. Many times such opposition comes from the peuple 
themselves, who are misled into thinking that everyone must get 
his share. Growing out of this feeling we have our “ pork-bar- 
rel” legislation for public buildings and other works of public 
improvement. Constituents frequently demand of their Con- 
gressmen that they procure the expenditure of public money in 
their districts, and alas, too often, it appears that these ex- 
penditures are desired more for the purpose of a temporary 
benefit to local trade and industry than to a desire for a perma- 
nent public improvement of real and substantial value. Besides 
we have orgunized governmental activities along certain lines, in 
appropriations for Army and Navy, for agriculture, and so forth, 
and unless a thorough overhauling of the system is to be made 
it is manifestly unfair that under the spur of temporary pres- 
sure we should knock off this or that appropriation and thereby 
disrupt a well-developed organization. 

The emergency revenue law of 1914, by its terms, expires on 
December 81, 1915. Immediate action for its extension is there- 
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fore imperalively demanded. To carry out tlüs law and to 
collect the reyenues which accrue under it an organization has 
been perfected consisting of clerks and other officers. If the 
luw is not reenacted before it expires this organization will be 
completely destroyed. The collectors will go out of office and 
the whole system be disrupted. A reorganization at some later 
date would cause a heavy expendiiure of public money. There- 
fore, if we are to have the law reenacted, the act of extension 
should be immediately adopted. If the matter is left for action 
until a general-revenue bill can be considered, several months 
will be consumed with partisan haggiing over its terms. 

As a matter of principle, I oppose the provisions of the 
emergency revenue law which provide for stamp taxes. I re- 
gard this as a highly objectionable form of taxation. True, it 
has the merit of being direct in its operation. The people who 
pay the tax know that they are paying it. The money is not 
taken from them by stealth through forms of import duties so 
as to leave a basis for the fallacious contention that the for- 
cigner pays the tax. . 

The principle of direct taxation must be approved, because 
the people who pay are thereby directly made aware of the 
extent to which they are being mulcted and may take action to 
relieve themselves of unjust burdens. A great objection to 
stamp taxes is that they lay a direct burden upon commerce; 
business is made to pay for its existence. The man of sloth 
pays nothing; the man of industry is made to suffer. The 
tendency is to clog trade and to handicap commercial transac- 
tions. I believe that no nation should rely for any substantial 
part of its revenue as a penalty for the activities of legitimate 
commerce and trade. 

Another great objection to stamp taxes is the great incon- 
venience to which the people are put in their collection, The 
comparison made by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL] in his speech upon this subject is most apt. Our Govern- 
ment stands at telephone booths, telegraph stations, cashiers’ 
windows, and in other most unwelcome places to exact its reve- 
nues penny by penny, a trifling sum at a time, from those who 
have to pay. A man is frequently put to inconvenience and 
trouble in procuring stamps out of all proportion to the im- 
portance of the business transaction for which the stamps are 
required. 

In rural districts and away from business centers generally 
the inconvenience of stamp taxes is frequently most exasperating. 
Even in commercial centers business men are subject to frequent 
irritation and annoyance. For illustration, a few weeks ago a 
man of my acquaintance desired to have a small business transac- 
tion. The amount of stamps required to make the transaction 
valid was only 17 cents. He first went for the stamps to a 
leading real estate office—the clerk who had charge of the 
stamps was at lunch. Thence he went to a bank—it was after 
banking hours and the stamps had been locked in the safe. Next 
he walked six squares to the revenue collector’s office and over 
his counter bought the 17 cents in stamps, tendering the clerk 
a silver dollar in payment; but behold the clerk shook his 
head; he could not make change, so the man handed him back 
the stamps and put his dollar in his pocket and walked out, for 
that was the last straw, and in his exasperation abandoned his 
transaction. 

The aggregate collections from stamp taxes on everyday 
business transactions must be small, and, no principle being in- 
volved, it would scem that the Government should give up a 
method of taxation so harassing to citizens. I do not think that 
I shall ever support another stamp-tax measure which involves 
in its operations so much inconvenience to the people. 

It should not. be believed that the emergency act of 1914, 
which it is now proposed to extend, represents to any degree a 
Democratic principle. To the contrary, this law is a close copy 
of the Republican revenue measure of 1898, and credit should be 
given to the Republican Party for its invention. 

The Democratic general revenue law of 1913, sometimes called 
the Underwood bill, represents to a large degree the ideals of 
the Democratic Party upon the matter of a levy for national 
revenues. I quote from the tariff plank of the national Demo- 
cratic platform adopted in Baltimore in 1912: 


We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government under the Constitution has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of rev- 
enue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be lim- 
ited to the necessities of Government, honestly and economically 
administered. = 

As for myself, I stand squarely upon this plank. Though I 
represent the largest manufacturing district in the South I give 
my fullest and freest adherence to the principle of tariff for 
revenue only. The declaration of the Baltimore platform it 
seems to me is fundamental in Democracy and any apology for 
it or evasion of any of its implications constitute a betrayal of 
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the real principles of Democracy. It is difficult to square 
some of the provisions of the general tariff law of 1914 with 
this plank. A moderate tariff levied upon all imports of what- 
seever kind, with increased rates upon luxuries aud articles 
which ure not necessaries of life, seems consistent with the 
Baltimore declaration. Another legitimate subject of revenue 
is domestic products, taxes upon which when levied at all 
should be upon articles which are not necessaries of life, such as 
spirits, beer, tobacco, and things which contribute chiefly to 
luxury or pleasure. 

I stand upon the principle that a large part of our necessary 
revenues should be derived from taxes upon incomes, I be- 
lieve that the Nation in future should come to rely more aud 
more upon taxes upon inheritances and accumulated wealth. 
I believe that we should giye fuller recognition of the doctrine 
that the burdens of taxation should so far as possible be lifted 
from the backs of the poor and that the wealth of the country 
should pay the greater part of the expenses of Governinent. 
The activities of Government consist in chief in the administra- 
tion of justice, in the preservation of order and publie defense, 
and the protection of property in general. It is only fair 
that the expense of protecting wealth should be paid by that 
which enjoys the protection. 

Of all forms of taxation the most iniquitious is that which 
under the guise of raising revenue for the public welfare en- 
ables producers and manufacturers to lay an unjust charge 
and to exact an unjust price from American consumers. 
Especially is this so when the necessaries of life are involved— 
the everyday needs of the everyday man, A tax such as this— 
and practically all protective tariffs come under the ban—is u 
perversion of American ideals and American institutions; it is 
a fraud upon the American Constitution. 
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or 


TION. JOHN N. TILLMAN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


Is tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Deecmbcr 17, 1915. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, no one can dispute the fact that 
at the time the Sixty-third Congress passed the act which the 
resolution under consideration seeks to continue, that an emer- 
gency existed justifying its passage, and no one can deny that 
an emergency exists now, justifying its extension. The Presi- 
dent has recommended this legislation, it therefore becomes an 
administration measure; the Democratic caucus has indorsed it, 
making it a party measure; our party is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing revenue for necessary expenditures, 
therefore no party man can well afford to vote against the 
pending resolution. 

It has been stated on both sides of the chamber to-day that 
direct taxes are never popular. That is true and the Republican 
Party, with characteristic cunning, has taken advantage of this 
perfectly natural antipathy to fasten upon the country the un- 
scientific and clumsy iniquity known to political economists as 
the protective tariff, which protects the few but fleeces the many. 
Our dislike of direct taxes will prompt us to protest the pay- 
ment of a penny on a telegram, and yet not complain when com- 
pelled to pay a half dozen dollars in the way of bounty to a 
protected clothing manufacturer. 

On the minority side they say to-day, as they have been say- 
ing all these years, “ Let the foreigner pay the tax.” The Presi- 
dent was accused of a lack of dignity when he said that the 
Republican Party had not acquired a new idea in 30 years. He 
stated the truth. The foreigner first pays the custom duties, 
but the consumer pays them finally, and for every dollar that 
goes into the Federal Treasury in the way of custom duties 
many times one dollar goes into the deep pockets of the pro- 
tected manufacturer because of the unfair Republican system 
of taxation. 

Direct taxes are fair, they are democratic, they go directly 
into the Treasury, but people detest them because they are not 
used to them and feel them acutely because they know it when 
they pay them. It is something new; therefore not understood. 
The policy of paying more taxes, but paying them indirectly, has 
fastened itself upon the Nation, to the Nation's hurt. 

For almost half a century the United States has collected 
practically all of its revenues from consumption taxes. During 
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these years $20,000,000.000 came into the Federal Treasury 
through customs and taxes from internal revenues. These taxes 
were largely paid by people of modest means, and, worse than 
that, the people who pay these taxes are tricked into the belief 
that they are paying value for these goods, whereas in fact they 
are not only paying for the goods, but are paying an enormous 
head tax as well on every article purchased. We have been col- 
lecting less than 10 per cent of the public revenues from direct 
taxation. The other great nations collect perhaps 50 per cent of 
their revenue directly. 

We collected in 1914 from custom taxes two hundred and 
ninety-two millions and three hundred and eighty million from 
internal revenues; in this last amount must be included taxes 
from incomes, 

Direct taxes are equitable and desirable in that they are col- 
lected from wealth, from inheritances, from property, from vast 
estates, rather than from the poor. The tax of over six hundred 
million from customs and from internal-revenue taxation is only 
a part of the burden of indirect taxation. The duties imposed 
on imports make these imported articles higher to the consumer, 
and also enhance the seliing price of domestic goods in circles 
protected by tariff legislation. 

Approximately $2,000.000.000 annually must be paid by Amer- 
ican consumers because of the tariff. 

In comparison with foreign countries we pay extravagant per 
capita custom taxes. This country collects $3.20 per capita 
custom taxes; Germany collects $2.50; France, $2.60; Italy, $2; 
Japan, 40 cents. Our internal-revenue tax, largely paid by the 
poor, totals $3.25 per capita, the per capita indirect tax totaling 
$6.45. 

We should raise more revenue directly—impose taxes on in- 
beritances and bequests. About 853.000.000.000 change hands 
annually through death. We should increase the tax on incomes 
coming from investments, tax smaller incomes than are now 
being taxed, secure taxes directly from property, rather than 
continue the Republican policy of collecting by indirect methods 
enormous revenue from the people least able to pay it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Es roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, were the subject matter 
of the resolution under discussion of less Importance to the 
people, and particularly those whom I represent, I wouid hesi- 
tate to burden this record with an-extension of my remarks. 

Upon the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kirenmin] the debate hereon has been limited to two and one- 
half hours, and only one-half of this time is available for use by 
this side of the House. 

When one reflects that the matter covered by the resolution 
affects the entire population of the United States—although it 
must be admitted that some States, and particularly those of the 
majority of the Democratic side, are not so heavily touched by 
it—the attitude of the majority side is difficult to understand 
upon any other theory than that it is a studied and deliberate 
attempt upon their part to forbid full diseussion of the resolution 
on the floor of the House and to prevent the open expression of 
the severe criticism that it merits. 

It may be that the importance of the measure is not so great 
in the opinion of these gentlemen as to merit much discussion, 
but that opinion will not be shared or upheld by those who 
will finaily pass judgment at the polls upon this measure, 


The burden falls heavily upon the State which I have the. 


honor to represent, and in this way and upon the behalf of my 
constituents I desire to leave upon the reeord my protest 
against the passage of the resolution that imposes it. 

Of the entire internal revenue collected in the United States 
the State of Illinois pays more than one-eighth part, or for the 
fiscal year ending June 15, 1915, it paid the cnormous sum of 
$56.242,546.12. f 

It was the second State in the Union in the list of internal- 
revenue contributors. 

We are told by the majority that the measure is one of nbso- 
Inte necessity to save the Treasury from utter depletion. 

It has been denominated by them as a? war tax.” 


Such juggling with words and terms is wholly puerile and win 
deceive no one. 

The statement that it is a war tax may be a sop to ease the 
apprehensions of those who vote this tax upon the people, but 
no one else will be deluded by it. i 

The “ wayfaring man, though a fool,” will laugh at the clumsy 
attempt to misbrand this burden imposed by the Democratic 
Party at a time when profound peace prevails within the borders 
of this land. 

If the measure is a necessity, as they claim, it is because of 
the fact that the Treasury of the United States is empty and 
bare, and stands so as a monument to the incompetency and 
financial mismanagement of the present administration. 

When the Republican administration left office on the 4th day 
of March, 1913, the Treasury was in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact a very unusual expense had been 
ee by the Government in the building of the Panama 

nal. 

There was then in the Treasury a balance of $149.000,000. 

There was then upon the statute books of the Nation a tariff 
luw that was sufficient to provide from customs collected revenue 
enough to efficiently run the Government, pay all of its expenses, 
and to accumulate a handsome surplus. ; 

This surplus was growing month by month, thus putting the 
financial standing of the United States upon a wholly sound and 
solid foundation and thereby aiding every legitimate business en- 
terprise in the land. 

The snm so collected canie to the Treasury without visible 
burden upon the people. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcuty], in quot- 
ing a statement which he claims was made by the late Senator 
Dolliver, justified in part the imposition of the stamp tax ex- 
tended by the resolution, because he contends that Senator Dol- 
liver said that for every dollar which goes to the United States 
Treasury from customs that $5 goes into the pockets of those 
conducting the business enterprises of the Nation. 

He very well could have gone yet further and said that if 
this statement attriluted to Senator Dolliver is correctly quoted, 
then that for every $35 whicli goes into the pdckets of those 
conducting the business.entcrprises of the Government $50 goes 
into the pockets of the Inher of the United States employed in 
such enterprises, 

In erder that it might be true to its oft discredited policy 
and traditions our opponents upon the other side of the House 
specdily repealed this revenne-producing, business-stimulating, 
labor-employing measure. 7 

In so doing they struck a blow at the industry and labor of 
the country well understood by all, apparently, except those who 
struck it. 

In order that they might take $5 from the pockets of those 
conducting the business enterprises of the country they would 
also strike down the $50 which goes into the pocket of labor. 

It would serve no useful purpose to recount the business and 
industrial loss und suffering that followed the repeal of the 
Republican tariff law. 

The scars produced by such repeal are yet visible upon the 
body of labor and of productive industry. 

Tt is true that the existence of such sears is denied by those 
who coustitute the majority, but such denial is made to suit the 
purpose of the present hour. 

Light is shed upon the business health of the country since 
such repeal by considering the number of failures that occurred 
in 1912 and in 1914. 

In 1912 (under a Republican administration) the failures 
were 15,452 and the total Habilities were $203.117.391, 

In 1914 (under a Democratic administration) the failures 
were 18,280 and the total liabilities were $357.908,859, or, as com- 
pared with 1912. an excess of business failures of nearly 8,000 
with an excess of liabilities of $154,000,000. 

As bearing also upon the general prosperity of business, the 
corporation income tax is $3,983,308.18 less for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, than it was for the fiscal year of 1914, 
Can this denote anything but an unprosperous year in the affnirs 
of such concerns? 

If the corporation income tax is nearly $4,000,000 less for 1915, 
how much less must have been the actual incomes of such cor- 
porations? 

For the fiseal year of 1914 the corporation income tax was 
543.127.739.890. For the fiscal year of 1915 it was $39.144,531.71. 

The effect of this legislation win not be determined in this 
House or here finally weighed. 

It is the whole body of the people who will give. the verdict 
after this Congress has adjourned. 

True it is that while in session we are apt to magnify our im- 
portance, but at a future day we will be ealmly and dispassion- 
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ately judged by our masters, who will not be blinded by the 
glamor of “ pomp and circumstance.” 

It is sufficient to say that the Democratic majority stand in- 
dicted by the people of the land, charged with having grievously 


injured both industry and labor, Judgment of condemnation 
and punishment will be pronounced at the polls in November 
next, and there the industrial evil here wrought will be cor- 
rected. 

In the last presidential campaign the Republican administra- 
tion of affairs was denounced as recklessly wasteful and wick- 
edly extravagant and it was castigated and held up to scorn by 
Democratic orators upon every stump. 

The Democratic platform was vigorously outspoken with pro- 
fession of horror at Republican extravagance and profuse with 
promises of Democratic economy. 

The result after the election was precisely what might have 
been expected and as always heretofore been realized whenever 
the Democratic Party has been intrusted with power. 

Instead of economy upon the part of this administration there 
has been a program of extravagant appropriation. 

No one can be found who would be rash enough to eontend 
that a more efficient administration of affairs has been produced 
under this administration. 

No one can truthfully be heard to say that a better government 
was given, but, despite all promises and platforms, the Sixty- 
third Congress (Democratic) made appropriations of $177,- 
mec more than did the preceding Congress, which was Re- 

lican, 
wt has invariably been so, that when power is intrusted to 
the Democratic Party that receipts have been diminished. and 
in place of a surplus there bas been a deficit and instead of 
economy there has been reckless extravagance. 

In this last instance the party ran true to form. 

Following the repeal of the tariff law the Treasury balance 
immediately commenced. to. diminish and disappear. 

As stated before. on the day when President Wilson was innu- 
gurated there was in the Treasury of the United States the sum 
of $149,000,000. 

September 30, 1915, the Treasury balance had been reduced 
to 841.000 000. 

On December 15. 1915. the Treasury balance is variously 
estimated to be from 820.000.000 to $1,000,000. 

Somewhere between the two last-named sums is the real 
amount. : 

It is apparent that the Treasury is bankrupt, and has been 
made so by the reversal of and departure from the policy of 
the Republican Party. 

The first 13 days in Oetober, 1915. the Treasury balance 
dropped 811.508.304. or more than 8800.000 per day. 

September 27. 1913. under a Republican administration, the 
Treasury balance was $127.091,178. 

September 27. 1915. the Treasury balauce was 841.870.422. 

In other words. in the two years under Democratic mis- 
management the Treasury balance has been depleted $85.220.756. 
len ving at this time à balance utterly insuflicient for the needs 
of the country. and requiring to be replenished. as contended by 
the majority. by a continuation of the special tax sought by the 
resolution under consideration. 

The original act which was entitled “An act to increase the 
internal revenues. and for other purposes,” was introduced by 
the Democratic side and urged in the Sixty-third Congress with 
an apology. 

It was stated that it was only a temporary expedient. and by 
its terms its operation was limited to December 31. 1915. 

Our opponents at all times have bitterly denounced a tax of 
this kind. that imposes 2 burden of such a nature on the people. 

The Republican Party has never approved of such a policy. 
except in time of actual warfare or following actual warfare, 
for the purpose of paying war indebtedness. 

The effort has not been made many times in the United States 
to raise revenue by such methods, but whenever it has been 
attempted it has been prompted by a necessity growing out of 
the need to raise money to pay for a war then in progress or to 
pay indebtedness incurred by a war. 

It has never been thought to be warranted by the deficit occur- 
ring in time of profound peace and in the absence of physical 
disaster. 

As nearly as is possible I have collected a list of the laws 
whereby such taxes have been imposed. 

Following the Revolutionary War, resort was had to this 
method of taxation, as follows: 

Act of June 5, 1794. (1 Stat., 373.) Tax on carriages. 

Act of June 5, 1794. (1 Stat., 384.) Tax on snuff and re- 
fined sugar. 


Act of June 9, 1794. (1 Stat., 397.) Tax on property sold at 
auction. 

Act of May 28, 1796. (1 Stat., 478.) Tax on carriages. 

Act of July 6, 1797. (1 Stat., 527.) Tax on vellum, parch- 
ment, and paper, including paper used for certificates of natu- 
ralizution, licenses of attorneys, letters patent, charter parties, 
bottomry and respondentia bonds, receipts for legacies, insur- 
ance policies, exemplifications, bonds, bill of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, protests, powers of attorney, drawback certificates 
3 debentures, bills of lading, inventories, insurance and bank 

ares. 

Act of February 28, 1799. (1 Stat., 622.) Amendment of 
of July 6, 1797. 5 ? = 

After the War of 1812 a like resort was had to vais method 
of taxation. for the purpose of raising funds to pay the expenses 
of that war. Sueh enactments were as follows: 

Act of July 24, 1813. (3 Stat., 35.) Tax on refined sugar. 

Act of July 24, 1813. (3 Stat., 40.) Tax on carriages. 

Act of July 24, 1813. (3 Stat., 44.) Tax on sales at auction. 

Act of Angust 2. 1813. (3 Stat., 72.) License tax on retailers 
of liquor and foreign merehandise. 

Act of August 2, 1813. (3 Stat., 77.) Tax on bank notes, 
bonds, and bills of exchange. 

Act of December 15, 1814. (3 Stat., 148.) Tax on carriages. 

Aet of December 23, 1814. (3 Stat., 159.) Tax on sales at 
3 license tax on retailers of Hquors, and foreign mer- 


eee of January eee 83 8 mah 180.) Tax on manufac- 
iron, candles, as, dl ying and visitin 
cards, saddles and bridles, boots, he 1 z 

Act of January 18, 1815. (3 Stat., 186.) Tax on household 
furniture and watches. 

Act of February 27, 1815. (3 Stat., 217.) Tax on gold, silver, 
and jewelry. 

Again was this true during the days of the Civil War and 
for several years following, where the following impositions 
were made. 

Act of July 1. 1862. (12 Stat., 432.) 

Act of July 16, 1862. (12 Stat.. 588.) Tax on sugar. 

Aet of March 3, 1863. (12 Stat., 713.) Amendment of act 
of July 1, 1862. 

Act ef June 30. 1864. (13 Stat., 223.) 

Act of March 3, 1865. (13 Stat., 469.) Amendment of act 
of June 30, 1864. 

Act of July 13, 1868. (14 Stat., 98.) Amendment of act of 
June 30; 1884. 

August 2, 1886 (24 Stat., 209), a tax was imposed on oleo- 
rar geen for the protection of the butter and dairy indus- 

es. 

October 1. 1890 (26 Stat., 567, 620), a tax was imposed on 
epium for restrictive and revenue purposes, upon the same 
theory that taxes are imposed upon the manufacture of liquors. 

June 6, 1896 (29 Stat.. 253), a tax was imposed upon filled 
cheese for the protection of the cheese and dairy intlustries. 

Then came the War with Spain, and the following enactments 
were made for the purpose of providing revenue for the earry- 
ing on of. that war: 

Act of June 13. 1898. (30 Stat., 448.) War- revenue act. 

Act of March 2, 1901. (31 Stat., 938.) Amendment of war- 
revenue act. 


August 5, 1909 (36 Stat., 11. 112), a tax was imposed on cor- 
porations, upon the theory that they should contribute in a 
greater degree to the support of the Government. 

April 9, 1912. a prohibitive tax was imposed on white phos- 
phorus matches (37 Stat., 81) to prevent the eceupational dis- 
eases thereby occasioned. 

The present Democratic administration has, since it came to 
power, imposed taxes on opium, cotton exchanges, and the long 
list of articles above set forth by the original act of October 
22, 1914, which it is now proposed to extend by House joint 
resolution No. 59. 

The Republican Party in its internal-revenue legislation in 
times of peace has only taxed those articles which by the 
common consent of the people should be taxed, such as the 
manufacture of liquors and tobaccos, opium, ete. 

This act goes further than any act ever heretofore passed 
for any purpose, and, with much detail, brings the tax home 
to every person. 

Every home and every person, no matter how humble, must 
pay its tribute because of the failure of the Democratic Party 
to provide sufficient revenue to run the Government. 

Evidently it was the intention of the framers’ of the law to 
make it as burdensome and therefore as obnoxious and objec- 
tionable as possible. 
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In 1898, when the question of raising additional revenue for 
the expenses of the Spanish-American War was pending. Hon. 
Oscar UnNbERwoop, later leader of the Democratic side of this 
House, in protesting against the passage of the act then pro- 
posed as a war measure, to impose a somewhat similar tax, 
spoke as follows: 

Any man who buys an article on which tariff taxes are levied, such 
as shoes, hats, clothes, ete., or consumes an article on which an internal- 
revenue tax is collected, such as beer, tobacco, medicines, etc., pays 
his tax into the Federal Treasury. If the necessities of a poor man’s 
family require him to consume as much of the necessities or needs of 
life as his rich neighbor, then he must pay as much taxes, although 
he does not receive in any due proportion the same return from the 
Government by way of protection. 

It is a well-known fact that one man in New York City owns over 
$100,000,000 of improved real estate, and yet he lives in London; he 
does not buy his clothes, his liquors, tobacco, or other articles of neces- 
sity or luxury on which our Government collects taxes here; and, not- 
withstanding the fact that he pays no taxes to our Government, we 
are to-day fortifying New York Harbor at great expense, raising and 
maintaining a vast Army and Nayy—for what? 

To prevent our Spanish foes from sending a fleet of war vessels u 
the Hudson River and destroying his property, whereas this man's 
tenants, who are sending their sons to e front to answer their 
country’s call, who. will be compelled to pay the war taxes levied under 
this bill, may have no property that needs protection; possibly they 
could put their all in a wagon and haul it into the country beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s guns. 

Of course the above is an extreme case, but it illustrates the propo- 
sition that taxes levied on consumption, such as tariff and internal- 
revenue taxes, do not euy or equitably distribute the burdens of 
government. The man who has wealth may pay more taxes than the 
man who has not, because he may wear a few more clothes or smoke 
better cigars, but in proportion to his wealth you can readily see he 
does not begin to pay his fair proportion of taxes. 

Now, one of the great objections to the measure now before the 
House that I have is that it does not 5 to equalize these burdens 
of taxation. The great aim and object the Republican Party seems 
to have, as shown by the action of those it has Intrusted with power, 
is to exempt wealth from taxation and make the toiling masses of the 
people bear the burdens of government. 

Last summer the President called Congress in extra session to enact 
a revenue measure. hat did the Republican Party do? They in- 
creased the taxes (tariff duties) on consumption very largely, but on 
wealth and property not a dollar; and now that we are engaged in a 
righteous war against the despotic wer of a foreign nation to aid 
a liberty-loving people we are compelled to increase our expenses and 
must raise more revenue. 

What is the bill they have brought before the House? Does it allow 
the wealth of the Nation to pay its share of the taxes to maintain our 
armies and navies in the field? No; it again lays additional taxes on 
consumption ; it doubles the taxes on beer; in the end the consumer 
must pay for it by getting a less amount for his money; it increases the 
taxes on tobacco, and already in advance of the passage of the law 
the merchants have put up the price on their goods; they have in- 
vented innumerable stamp taxes that must annoy and harass the 

ple: this tax will fall almost entirely on the hard-working and 
ndustrious artisans, merchants, m ics, farmers, and professional 
men of the country, but not on idle wealth, that is protected but never 
made to pay for the benefits received. 


As we sit here, far removed from the people who must bear 
the burden, we may delude ourselves with the belief that they 
do not complain of this law; but if we do so delude ourselves, 
a rude awakening awaits us, for throughout the length and 
breadth of this land a ery of protest goes up from every class 
against the continuation of this irritating burden. 

Let us see who are affected: 

. Bankers upon their capital stock. 

Brokers. 

. Pawnbrokers. 

Commercial brokers, 

Customhouse brokers. 

Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls. 
Proprietors of circuses. ’ 

Proprietors or agents of all other public exhibitions or 
shows. 

9. Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms. 

10. Commission merchants. t 

11. Dealers in leaf tobaccos. 

12. Dealers in tobacco generally. 

13. Manufacturers of tobacco. 

14. Manufacturers of cigars.. 

15. Manufacturers of cigarettes. 

16. Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness. 

17. Agreement of sale or to sell products or merchandise at 
any exchn or board of trade. 

18. Promissory notes. 

19. Bills of lading or manifests for shipment by express and 
freight. 

20. Telegraph messages, 

21. Telephone messages, 

22. Indemnifying bonds. 

23. Certificates of profit. 

24, Certificate of damage. 

25. Certificates issued by any port warden or marine sur- 
yeyor. 

26. Any certificate required by law. 

27. Contract, broker's note, or memorandum of sale. 
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28. Conveyances or deeds. 

29. Entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise at any custom- 
house, 

30. Entry for the withdrawal of goods. 

. Insurance policies. 

. Indemnity insurance policies. 

Passage tickets to any foreign port. 

Power of attorney. > 
Power of attorney to sell or rent real estate, ete.“ 
Protest of commercial paper. 

. Parlor-car seats. 

Sleeping-car berths. 

. Chewing gum. = 

From these sources it is contended by the administration that 
a sum ranging from $85,000,000 to $100,000,000 is to be raised. 

There is hardly a person in the country who is not called upon 
to pay a part of this tax to meet the deficit caused by the destruc- 
tion of the revenues which formerly were raised under a pro- 
tective tariff, framed in accordance with the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

It is contended by those who support this resolution that the 
present administration of affairs has brought great prosperity 
to our people. 

Let us see upon what they base such contention. 

It is their claim that our industries within the last few 
months have not suffered from foreign competition, and that our 
export trade has been greatly nugmented thereby, finding 
better outlet for our productions and giving greater employment 
to our people. 

With reference to the claim of exports, it may not be out of 
place to examine the facts. 

I quote from a statement made by another: 

From January to September, 1914, the Democratic tarif was in 
operation. During two months of this period—August and September 
our export trade was greatly stimulated by the European war and the 
consequent demand for war munitions, 

From January to re Pp 1913, the Republican tariff law was 
in operation. The world was at peace, but during the entire period 
the business of this country was a prey to the doubt and anxiety which 
invariably Paps Pa tariff tinkering and the prospect of the adoption 
of a free-trade policy. 

Nevertheless, our exports for the 1913 period amounted to $1,733,- 
000,000, while for 1914 they amounted to $1,467,000,000—a decrease 
of $266,000,000 in nine months under the Democratic tariff law, or at 
the rate of nearly $30,000,000 a month, 

Contracts for war supplies were entered into with American manu- 
facturers by the belligerents immediately upon the declaration of war, 
but not until January, 1915, did our export trade become a commercial 
torrent which reached its greatest volume in September, when over 
$300,000,000 worth of American products were sold abroad. 

With their usual assurance, the Democratic Party does not 
hesitate to claim the entire credit for the condition which has 
made increase exports possible. 

They blindly close their eyes to the fact that until months 
after the commencement of the European war our industries 
were prostrated and our labor was idle. 

Every child knows that the reason for the temporary revival 
of business has been the European war. 

This war has brought about an increase of exports and a 
decrease of competitive imports. 

So far as imports are concerned, the war has relieved tempo- 
rarily the Democratic Party from the consquences of its tariff 
folly. 

The war and its effect upon importations have giyen the best 
possible illustration of the beneficial effect of the protective 
policy of the Republican Party. 

In time of peace we discourage, by this policy, and to a large 
degree prevent, the importation of goods from abroad by the 
imposition of customs duties to such an extent as to prevent un- 
fair competition with American labor and with the products of 
our fields, mills, and factories, 

Our opponents sought to strike down this protection and to 
admit upon a competitive basis the products of other lands, 
evidently to “sharpen the wits” of our producers, as President 
Wilson averred was necessary. 

This tariff policy of the Democrats was largely nullified by 
the unexpected events abroad, which culminated in the great 
struggle now raging. 

Men were called from the field and the factory to the battle 
line and they ceased to produce industrially. 

No longer were the goods and wares produced in foreign 
lands so largely sent abroad, because they were required where 
produced for home consumption. 

Indeed, such warring nations could not supply the local de- 
mand for their own requirements, and the need of goods manu- 
factured in this country soon became evident, and from such 
lands the call went out for our products. 
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The unusual and extraordinary requirements of such warring 
nations for munitions of war, guns, vessels, supplies, foodstuffs, 
and clothing soon commenced to draw upon the resources of 
the United Stntes, and as a result of the demand from abroad 
came an opportunity for industrial activity which was seized 
upon by our factories and producers. 

This ineant the employment of a considerabie part of our 
labor, and in such lines as the demand existed there was an 
improvement in the industrial condition. 

To allow credit to our opponents for this condition would be 
to extend it where it does not belong and give it where it is 
not merited. 

Some day—and we all hope it will be very soon—the strife 
will cease and men will be released from the demands of war. 

Upon their return to the forge, the field, the mine, and the 
factory there will be substituted for the activities of war an 
industrial revival, and it will be followed by a commercial in- 
vasion such as this Nation has never known. 

The energies of war will then be transformed into a deter- 
mination to make a conquest of our markets and the markets 
of the world. 

Then our people will call again for the protection of the 
Republican Party to stand between them and the flood of 
foreign-made preductions and commodities and our own indus- 
tries, realizing that the policy of the Democratic Party contains 
no remedy for the evil that will then menace and threaten. 

The real balance in the Treasury of the United States is 
to-day a mystery. No man can tell just what sum is available 
for the payment of the expenses of the Government. By a 
system of accounting which no one not in the secret can under- 
stand the balance in the Treasury overnight was increased by 
the Secretary of the Treasury—but only on paper—$88,000,000. 

When, in good faith, a Member upon this side did inquire of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzerratp] what amount 
was actually available in the Treasury for necessary public 
expenditures, the distinguished gentleman, with good-natured 
wit, responded that he would not make the disclosure, because 
if he did it would stimulate the rapacity of the Republican 
minority. 

Even he, the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, re- 
fused to reveal the secret. 

He need not have entertained such fear. 

After the destruction of the Treasury balance by the Demo- 
cratic policy, and after the extravagant expenditures. by the 
Democratic Congress in its last session, there would have been 
nothing left to invite an attack from any source. 

Every great situation has a counterpart in the petty events 
of life, and here, again, in the Treasury shortage is repeated 
on 2 vaster scale that tragedy of nursery days where— 

Old Mother Hubbard 
ae wok hee pose tog A oe 
When ane got tone 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 

The field for rapacity or exploitation on the part of the Re- 
publicans would have been as inviting as a land visited, ray- 
aged, and devastated by flood, famine, war, and pestilence, 

Indeed, it is not within the imagination of man to conceive 
how, after, the despoilation of the Treasury balance by the 
Democratic side, there would be anything of value remaining 
which had been overlooked for either Republican pillage or any 
publie need. 

In view of the many promises that all of the affairs of the 
Government should be conducted with “ pitiless publicity” is 
it not passing strange that even the real amount of available 
cash for public expenditures should be shrouded in darkness 
and maintained in mystery? 

Some time has been devoted by my Republican colleagues in 
admonishing the other side upon the error of its ways. 

Althongh new in the service upon this floor, it would seem 
to me most plainly to be an effort wholly wasted. 

There have been a number of instances in the history of our 
Government when our opponents have been placed in power. 

Without exception, such an administration has been attended 
by business and industrial disaster. 

No wisdom has been obtained by this party as the result of 
such unfortunate experiences. i 

It has acquired no wisdom, and as often as the opportunity is 
presented its mistakes are repeated. 

At the end of one of its administrations it is always found 
in the same pit. 

Advice and admonition is but wasted. 

Apparently “they see not.” 

In the words of old the situation can best be summed up: 

Ephraim is joined to idols. Let him alone. 


War-Tax Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN JOHNSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, ` 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: The republicans, 
when discussing what has come to be known as the War- 
Tax Act, generalize by saying that there are many, many in- 
stances of unjust tax levied by that Act, but not one of them 
yet has undertaken to indicate the particular items of tax which 
they assert are unjust and burdensome. 

The people generally never have seen the Act, and all they 
know about it is that because of the European war a direct 
tax has been levied upon certain occupations and certain manu- 
factured articles. The republicans are wise in generalizing and 
in not inviting particular attention to any one of the items 
when they criticize the Act. 

The first item of the Act increases the tax from $1.00 to $1.50 
upon each barrel of beer. The general tax-payer will not com- 
plain at that item of taxation. The next item is a tax of two 
cents upon each quart of “still wine.” The average tax-payer 
throughout the country will not complain of that tax. The next 
item of this much abused Act is a tax of twenty cents a quart 
on Nobody but the rich ever see champagne. It 
costs five dollars a bottle. Those who are rich enough to pay 
five dollars a quart for champagne certainly will not mind the 
twenty cents tax. I doubt if there are a dozen men in my 
entire congressional district who eyer bought a bottle of cham- 

Therefore, my constituents certainly are not among 
those who will complain of the tax upon champagne. 

The next item of the Act imposes a tax of fifteen cents per 
quart upon “ fortified wine”. The average tax-payer through- 
out the country is not protesting against this tax. Certainly 
none of my constituents are. The next item imposes a tax of 
one dollar on each one thousand dollars of bank capital and 
surplus. The people generally do not have this tax to pay, as 
the banks themselves pay it. Recently I was all over my con- 
gressional district and visited every bank in the district. From 
not one of them did I hear a complaint about this small tax 
upon the capital stock and surplus of banks. The next item of 
the Act imposes a tax of thirty dollars per year upon “stock 
and bond brokers”. But few tax-payers throughout the Union 
pay this tax. I do not believe there is a man in my congres- 
sional district who has it to pay. The next item of the Act 
imposes an annual tax of fifty dollars on pawnbrokers “. 
There are pawnbrokers in all of the cities of the country, and 
everybody knows they live by extortioning from the poor and 
distressed. I for one am not in favor of relieving the pawn- 
brokers of this tax and imposing it upon the people generally 
throughout the land. The next item.of the Act imposes an 
annual tax of twenty dollars on each “commercial broker“. 
There is not a single “commercial broker” in my district, and 
my district is the usual rural one. -Those who would repeal 
that tax upon the few commercial brokers in the cities would 
place it upon the backs of the men, women and children 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. The next 
item in the Act imposes an annual tax of ten dollars on each 
“custom house broker”. Considering the magnitude of our 
country there are comparatively but few custom house brokers. 
Certainly none of the farming classes and but few of the in- 
land classes have this tax to pay. The next item of the Act 
imposes an annual tax of from fifty to one hundred dollars, 
according to the seating capacity, upon “theaters”. Therefore, 
the proprietors of the theaters pay this tax which the general 
mass of the people are excused from. The next iter: of the Act 
imposes an annual license of one hundred dollars upon “ cir- 
cuses”. This is another instance of where those most able to 
bear the tax are made to pay it. The next item of the Act 
imposes an annual tax of ten dollars upon “ other public exhi- 
bitions”. The next item of the Act imposes an annual tax 
upon “ billiard rooms”. Those who are struggling for meat and 
bread and who should be excused from the payment of tax cer- 
tainly are not taxed by this item. The next item imposes an 
annual tax of twenty dollars upon “commission merchants”. 
The next item imposes an annual tax of from six dollars to 
twenty-four dollars upon “dealers” in leaf tobacco, according 
to the quantity handled. It will be noticed tat this tax is 
upon “dealers” and not upon growers. The next item imposes 
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an annual tax of four dollars and eighty cents upon “ tobacco 
dealers” whose sales do not exceed two hundred dollars per 


annum, The next item imposes a tax upon “manufacturers of 
tobacco and cigarettes ”, according to the amount of sales. The 
next item imposes a tax of five cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars of the “bonds and debentures of corporations”. The next 
item imposes a tax of two cents on each one hundred dollars of 
sales of stock in “corporations”. The next item imposes an 
additional tax of one cent on each hundred dollars of sales of 
merchandise, where such sales are made on “boards of trade”. 
The next item taxes “ promissory notes” to the extent of two 
cents on each hundred dollars. Bills of lading” are taxed 
one cent each. Telephone and telegraph messages costing 
fifteen cents and more are taxed one cent each. The next item 
imposes a tax of fifty cents upon each “indemnifying bond“. 
Then “corporation certificates” are taxed twenty five cents 
each; while “other certificates” are taxed ten cents each. 
Brokers contracts“ are taxed ten cents each. Deeds of con- 
veyance“ are taxed fifty cents on each five hundred dollars of 
value. “Entry for withdrawal” of goods from customs ware- 
houses are taxed fifty cents. Original policies of insurance“ 
are taxed one-half of one cent on each one dollar of insurance. 
Under that item purely cooperative or mutual fire insurance 
ccznpanries or associations carried on by the members thereof, 
solely for the protection of their property and not for profit, 
are exempted from the tax. So, also, are all policies of re- 
insurance“. Every policy of insurance or bond or obligation of 
the nature of indemnity for loss, together with policies of acci- 
dent insurance, health insurance, and workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance” go untaxed. Tickets for passengers sold in the 
United States for passage by vessel to a foreign port, if costing 
not more than thirty dollars.each shall bear a tax of one dollar. 
Those costing more than thirty dollars, but less than sixty dol- 
lars, are taxed three dollars each. Tickets costing more than 
sixty dollars are taxed five dollars each. Powers of attorney to 
vote in the election of officers of a “ corporation” are taxed ten 
cents cach. “ Powers of attorney” to sell or lease real estate 
are taxed twenty five cents each. “ Protests upon bills of ex- 
change etc.“, are taxed twenty five cents each. Seats in“ palace 
cars” are taxed one cent each. On each five cent bottle of 
“cosmetic” there is levied a tax of one-eighth of one cent, A 
tax of four cents is levied on each one dollar’s worth of “ chew- 
ing gum”. 

The various items of the Act disclose the self-evident fact 
that no very poor man necessarily bears any part of the tax 
which is imposed by this much abused Act. 

The gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Mann,) the republican 
leader, has inserted in the Record twenty-six letters from per- 
sons who ure protesting against the continuance of this tax. 

The first one of these letters is from the Comfort Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Illinois, protesting against the payment 
of a tax of five per-cent on “toilet requisites”, and also com- 
plaining because this tax is levied upon the “ manufacturer ”, 
instead of upon the “ consumer“. 

The next one of these communications is from Fox & Gedding, 
Chicago, Illinois, who are dissatisfied because they have to pay 
an annual tax of twenty dollars as commission merchants ”. 
They complain of the additional tax of one cent on each “ bill 
of lading”. y 

The next letter filed by the gentleman from IIlinois is from 
A. E. Barker & Company, Chicago, Illinois. This firm also com- 
plains because they have to pay a tax of twenty dollars as 
“commission merchants”, and one cent upon each “bill of 
lading, express receipt ete.,”. 

The next letter filed by the gentleman from Illinois is from 
C. F. Love & Company, Chicago, Illinois, who also complain be- 
cause they have to pay a tax of twenty dollars as “ commission 
merchants ”, and a further tax of one cent upon long distance 
telephone messages ”, as well as a tax upon “ bills of lading ”. 

The next one of the letters filed by him is from Butler, Ho- 
man & Co., Chicago, Illinois, protesting because they, as mem- 
bers of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America“, 
have to pay a tax of one cent upon each “bil of lading, express 
receipt etc.,“. 

The next of these letters is from Haley-Neeley Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, making a general protest against the payment of one 
cent upon each “bill of lading ”, and upon eaci. long distance 
telephone or telegraph message”, costing fifteen cents or more. 

The next one of these communications .iled by the gentleman 
from Illinois is from Hall, Wedge & Carter, Chicago, Illinois, 
protesting against the tax of twenty dollars a year levied upon 
“commission merchants ~. 

The next is from W. 3. Davis Company, Aurora, Illinois, com- 
plaining particularly of the one cent tax upon “ bills of lading, 
sxpress recei is ete”. $ 


The next letter is from Herbert A. Harris, Chicago, Minois, 
complaining of the tax on “ toilet preparations “. 

The next letter is also from Herbert A. Harris, sent out from 
his residence on Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, complaining 
of the tax on “hair dyes”. 

The next letter is fmm the Talcum Puff Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., complaining against the payment of a tax on “ tal- 
cum powder ”. - 

The next letter is from Ward & Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
complaining because the tax levied upon “ perfumery, hair dyes, 
tooth paste ” and other articles set out in schedule B. is not paid 
by the people who use them, instead of by the manufacturer. 

The next letter is from M. Lapidus Company (Inc.), Chicago, 
Illinois, This firm also protests against paying the tax as com- 
mission merchants”, and also insist upon prorating the tax be- 
tween producer and ultimate consumer. 

The next letter is from A. L. Somers, Chicago, Illinois, who 
says that the grain trade has suffered during the past year be- 
cause of the War-Tax Act which went into effect last year. He 
wisely declines, however, to state in what respect the grain 
trade has suffered because of the War-Tax Act. It is more 
likely that grain trade in“ Bucket-shops” has suffered. 

The next one of these letters is from J. A. Edwards, Chicago, 
Illinois. The principal complaint of this gentleman is because 
the “ hedgers ” on the “ Chicago Board of Trade“ are displeased 
with the Act. 

The next letter is from C. H. Canby, Chicago, Illinois, com- 
plaining because he disapproves that part of the Act which im- 
poses a tax of one cent upon each one hundred dollar trade made 
in a bucketshop. 

The next letter is from W. C. Ritchie & Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
who complain that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
misconstrued the language of the Act relative to mutual insur- 
ance companies. There is sent with this letter a new “draft” 
of that section, written by this firm, which they would like to 
see engrafted upon the Act. 

The next letter is from Ernest Fecker, Jr., President, Chicago, 
Illinois, transmitting a copy of a resolution adopted by the IIli- 
nois “State Brewers’ Association,” protesting against the in- 
creased tax of fifty cents per barrel on beer. 

The next letter is from W. H. Crabtree, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, protesting against the payment of a tax upon “ claret 
wine and fortified liquors.” 

The next letter is from G. M. H. Wagner & Sons, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, protesting against the payment of twenty dollars upon 
“Commission merchants,” and also protesting against the one 
cent tax on “ bills of lading etc.” 

The next letter is from P. L. Zulfer, Chicago, Illinois, pro- 
testing against the twenty dollar tax on “commission mer- 
chants,” and also protesting against the one cent tax just re- 
ferred to. 

The next letter is from The Manufacturing Perfumers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. They protest against the payment of a 
tax on “ toilet articles.” 

The next letter is from John Blocki, Chicago, Illinois, who 
complains of the tax on “ perfumes and toilet requisites.” 

It will be observed that nearly all of the letters referred to 
are written from Illinois, and that not one of them was written 
by a farmer or a laboring man. 

The Gentleman from Illinois then inserts into the Recorp an 
editorial from the Washington Post, the leading republican 
paper of Washington City. The editorial is headlined: 

“THE DEMOCRATIC WAR TAX ON THE PEOPLE,” 

The trend of the editorial is to criticize the levying of a 
“direct” tax by the democrats, instead of an “indirect” or 
“hidden” tax as the republicans are accustomed to impose. 
The editorial in the Post goes on to say that the votes of demo- 
crats in Congress for “direct” taxation will be exhibited in 
every district where there is a possible chance for the election of 
a republican candidate for Congress. Whether I should be the 
democratic nominee in my district or not I will welcome a joint 
discussion with the republican nominee for Congress, whoever 
he may be, upon the question as to whether or not this “ direct” 
tax, placed upon the luxuries of life, is better or worse for the 
people than the republican, “indirect” tax levied upon the 
necessities of the people. 

The editorial further says: 

“There will not be a penny collected under this ‘direct’ 
taxation but from this time henceforth will be referred to by 
republicans as the democratic tax upon the people of the United 
States.” 

If such is to be the issue no one will welcome it more than the 
democrats will. The democrats will be more than willing to 
contrast the “pennies” collected under this “direct” tax on 
beer, the “ direct“ tax on still wine, the “ direct“ tax on cbam- 
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pagne, the “direct” tax on fortified wine, the“ direct“ tax on 
stock and bond brokers, the “ direct” tax on pawnbrokers, the 
“direct” tax on commission brokers, the “direct” tax on 
customhouse brokers, the “direct” tax on theaters, the “ direct ” 
tax on circuses, the“ direct“ tax on billiard rooms, the“ direct“ 
tax on stock in corporations, the “direct” tax on bucketshop 
transactions, ete., as against the dollars levied and collected by 
the republican, “ indirect“ method resorted to by them in taxing 
the hats, caps, clothing, boots, shoes, and practically all the 
other necessities of life. 

The editorial placed in the Recorp by the gentleman further 
says :— 

“Democrat and republican rank and file alike would prefer 
by far that revenues be raised by the tariff than by direct 
taxation.” 

I assert in contradiction to this statement that the rank and 
“file” of the people would prefer to know how they are taxed, 
and upon what they are taxed, rather than to be taxed by the 
indirect,“ hidden method practiced by the republicans. Under 
the system which the Post chooses to call the“ democratic tax“ 
the people know upon what articles the tax is levied, and they 
know the extent to which that tax is levied. But, under the 
„indirect“ method employed by the republicans, not one man 
in a thousand knows how much tax is imposed upon his coat, 
how much tax is imposed upon his trousers, how much tax is 
imposed upon his overalls, how much tax is imposed upon his 
underwear, or how much tax is imposed upon the other articles 
of necessity. 

The republicans have boasted that they have been able to 
raise a billion dollars a year by taxing the people and at the 
same time conceal from the people the articles upon which 
that tax was imposed. I accept the challenge, and say that the 
democratic party is proud of the fact that it does business in 
the open; that it attempts to deceive nobody, even the most 
ignorant, and that the republican party has survived only 
because it has succeeded in levying an “indirect” tax upon 
those articles which all of the people use and must have. If 
the republican party had levied a “direct” tax half as great 
as the indirect“ tax which they have levied upon the people, 
then the people long ago would have risen in rebellion, and 
would have overthrown that party and its secret methods of 
taxation. 


Again referring to the “direct” tax which the Democrats 
have imposed upon luxuries, and not upon articles of necessity, 
permit me to say that only very recently the “ United States 
Public Health Service” found it necessary to issue a bulletin 
of warning to the American people concerning the “ harmful 
effects” of the widely used cosmetics which are taxed in the 
War-Tax Act, about which the republicans complain so much, 
and which the republicans say they would repeal, notwithstand- 
ing that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], who is 
the ranking republican on the great committee on Ways and 
Means, has here said on the floor of the House, that the 
Treasury of the United States would go bankrupt unless the 
War-Tax Act were continued, According to that bulletin the 
“face lotion” and the other “cosmetic” manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States had grown in number from 
sixty-seven in 1879 to four hundred and twenty-nine ín 1909, 
and that list does not include “the many hundred laboratories 
in which these same preparations may be compounded as a side 
line, 

The same bulletin says “a very conservative estimate of the 
cost of cosmetic preparations to the consumer would be in 
excess of $50,000,000 annually ”. 

Among the preparations usually classed as “cosmetics” for 
use on the head and face are: “hair washes, hair tonics, hair 
dyes, shampoo powders, complexion powders, toilet powders, 
freckle lotions, face enamels, toilet waters, face creams, and 
beauty washes”. 

The bulletin just referred to speaks of these things as “ pres- 
ent day frauds”. The same bulletin, in speaking of “ beauty 
washes and face enamels”, says that ordinary white lead is 
called, in these lotions, “beauty white, silver white, Dutch 
white, French white. London white, Roman white, China 
white”, and that “lead poisoning” frequently results from 
their use. The bulletin asserts that an eminent scientist ex- 
presses the belief that many cases of general nervous trouble, 
some of insanity, and perhaps some of paralysis are caused by 
the use of cosmetics containing lead. 

The same bulletin says, in substance, that Epsom salt, which 
ean usually be purchased at five cents a pound, is a much used 
ingredient in popular “skin and wrinkle lotions,” and when sold 


in those lotions sells at the rate of from two dollars to four 
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dollars -per pound, And yet the republicans only a few days 
ago in this House voted solidly against continuing a tax of one- 
eighth of one cent on each five cent bottle of their goods. 
The bulletin says that many of the so called“ beauty lotions ” 
and toilet powders are primarily fraudulent, and that the price 
at which they are retailed to the public is out of all proportion 
to the actual value of their components. I am informed that 
commercial Epsom salt, which is the principal ingredient for 
wrinkle-removing preparations, sells at wholesale at from two 
cents to three cents a pound, and that each pound will probably 
make five gallons of the wrinkle-removing preparation, 

The much complained of Act which is under discussion places 
a tax of one-eighth of one cent upon each five cent bottle of this 
wrinkle-remoyer. Yet, only the other day the whole republican 
party in the House went on record as being opposed to having 
the compounder of these wrinkle-remoyers” pay a tax of only 
one-eighth of one cent upon each five cent bottle, when the con- 
tents of the whole bottle does not cost the manufacturer as 
much as one-eighth of a cent. This is but one instance out of n 
large number where the republican party, in general terms, un- 
dertakes to criticize the democratic party because it has levied 
a “direct” tax not only upon articles of luxury but upon 
fraudulent articles. 

In my opinion all that is necessary to have popular approval 


‘of the War-Tax Act is to have the people generally know what 


is in that Act; and, when the time arrives for discussion of pub- 
lic measures before the people, I shall select this Act and make 
it one of the principal topics of discussion when I re-appear 
before the people of my district. 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, owing to the fact that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House refuses to make any changes in 
the emergency internal-revenue tax and even went so far as 
to refuse a reasonable time for discussion of this important bill, 
I desire to enter my protest against the continuance of this tax 
for another year and my reasons therefor. 

I believe that this direct taxation is only the evidence of the 
Democratic inability to successfully administer the Government 
of this great country. The deficit in the Treasury to-day is not 
only due to the small amount of revenue derived from the 
Underwood tariff but from the extravagant and unwise ex- 
penditures that are being made by the administration to-day. 
I believe in the good old Republican theory of raising the greater 
portion of our revenue by a tariff on foreign-made goods. 

This indirect tax has proven far better than a direct tax, 
to say nothing of the advantages and the protection which it 
affords our American workingman and the manufacturer as well. 
I am surprised that my learned Democratic friends would not 
listen to the proposition to agree to the amendment to continue 
this tax for a period of four or six months, at least, giving them 
in the meantime a chance to revise the present unfair tariff. I 
believe that the rank and file of this country, both Republicans 
and Democrats alike, would prefer that this revenue be raised 
by the tariff than by this direct taxation. I believe the rank 
and file of the country, both Republicans and Democrats alike, 
would prefer a bond issue or the issuing of Treasury notes, 
without interest, to direct taxation. 

Despite the trade demoralization due to the European war 
imports for the nine months ended September, 1915, amounted 
to but $25,000.000 less than for the corresponding period ended 
September, 1913, under a Republican protective tariff, while 
the duties collected for the 1915 period were over $94,000,000 
less than for the 1913 period. Imports for the 1915 period were 
$108,000.000 less than for the 1914 period, but the duties fell off 
$45,000,000. The following figures are taken from the official 
reports of the Department of Commerce: 

1913, nine months, Republican law (peace period). 


C EER eRe EE a SRA See ae SA ae ES $1, 327, 000, 000 
ution: ceeewee os si ee ee, $242, 624, 000 
Average duty rate per cent 18.3 
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191}, nine months, Democratic law (two months war). 


1 Waere — $1, 410, 000, 000 
Duties collected_—--.-----------------2----------- $193,166, 000 
r Se per cent... 12.3 
1915, nine months, Democratic law (protective war period). 
Pe. eS SS a . $1, 302, 000, 000 
Duties collected- E REET I, 5 PT TS 000 
Average duty rate per cent 11. 


Herein lies the fatal defect of the Underwood law as a reve- 
nue producer. It is not because the war has cut off imports 
to such an extent as to create a deficit. It is because such a 
large percentage of our imports are now coming in without 
paying a cent of revenue to the Government. It will be noted 
that the bulk of imports is nearly as great as it was under a 
Republican protective tariff. Had the Republican average rate 
of duty been collected on the 1915 imports, we would have 
realized the sum of $238,266,000, or about $90,000,000 more than 
Was actually realized. 

It has become not merely a probability but a certainty that 
cessation of war and the removal of the blockade will throw 
an immense quantity of foreign-made goods upon American 
markets, It is no less a certainty that every dollar’s worth of 
foreign goods sold here will deprive the Americun workman of 
a dollar in wages and will also mean a dollar of good American 


money taken out of the country to aid in establishing industrial’ 


prosperity abroad. Under the Democratic tariff the promises 
that the cost of living would be lowered has not materialized. 

In the exhilaration of partially restored prosperity in some 
localities in the United States some business men seemed tem- 
porarily to overlook the fundamental unsoundness of our eco- 
nomic position. In the pressing effort to recover the losses sus- 
tained during the few months that.our markets were wide open 
to foreign producers business men seemed to forget that Euro- 
pean war is only a temporary bar against importation of for- 
eign products. 

But as the time draws near when this war must close and 
remove every obstacle that protects the American producer the 
thoughtful citizen is beginning to view with dread the return 
of those depressed conditions which existed at the time the war 
broke out. Men who walked the floor at night in 1913-14 try- 
ing to devise ways to keep bankruptcy notices off their doors 
do not relish a return of those nerve-racking experiences. 
Their present desire is to make certain that no such deplorable 
conditions shall again exist. 

In the study of ways and means they have no better way to 
judge of the future than by the past. They know that goods 
imported from abroad must supplant a corresponding quantity 
of goods produced in this country, if procurable here. They 
know that the only method of shutting out foreign products in 
normal times is by the imposition of an import tariff. They 
know that when the low-tariff or free-trade schedules were 
established in 1894 and again in 1913 importations increased 
and American producers were deprived of their home market to 
a corresponding degree. They know that such importations 
were checked in 1914 only by the European war, and that when 
the war ends the importations will begin again with a greater 
impetus than ever before, because the buying power of Europe 
has been nearly destroyed. They know that Germany, in par- 
ticular, will be forced to dump her products here because preju- 
dices arising from the war will preclude marketing of German 
products in England. France, Belgium, Russia, or Italy. 

In the face of these facts the thoughtful and foresighted 
American can see nothing but a protective tariff to keep Amer- 
ican enterprise active when the war shall have ceased. 

There are several facts which no one disputes: 

First. The call of millions of men in Europe from industrial 
activity to military operations decreased production on that 
continent. 

Second. The war not only decreased production abroad but 
destroyed many products already manufactured and created 
new and enormous markets. 

Third. The only large producing nation ready to supply the 
commodities most in demand by reason of the war was the 
United States, hence this country received a greater part of the 
war orders. 

Fourth. As soon as the armies of Europe are disbanded those 
millions of men will return to manufacturing and other produc- 
tive enterprise. 

Fifth. European nations will be impoverished, and the United 
States, as a result of its large favorable trade balance, will be 
the only country in a position to buy extensively. 

Sixth. As a consequence of high prices paid by buyers of war 
equipment wages in many American industries have been in- 
creased, and when European producers again begin activity the 


American producer will be thrown into competition with fac- 
tories paying the lowest scale of wages, while American mills 
pay the highest. 

The foregoing facts present a situation which the business 
men of America must meet, and they are now giving it most 
careful thought. It is a situation which will confront not merely 
large manufacturers of the country but every farmer, merchant, 
mechanic, and laborer who depends for a livelihood upon the 
general prosperity of the Nation. 


“a HALF-TOLD TALE,” 


Secretary McAdoo made a statement a few days ago in which 
he settied the present troubles of the Treasury Department with 
the statement that the United States would have a balance of 
876.000.000 on hand at the close of the present fiscal year if 
special taxes and the sugar tariff were reenacted. 

He would have made a more important contribution to the 
symposium on “ Whither are we drifting?” by comparing that 
prospective balance with what we have had in the past. 

On June 30, 1914, the general-fund balance was $162.000,000, 
By June 30, 1915, it had dropped to $104,000,000. Now we have 
the encouraging statement from Mr. McAdoo that by next June 
the balance will be as high as 571.000.000. 

In other words, the administration has spent only 886.000.000 
more than the Government receipts of the past two years. 

What would be the status of Mr. McAdoo if the United States 
were a private industrial corporation, and in answer to a ques- 
tion from the board of directors he defended the work of the 
manager on the ground that there was still a working balance 
half as large as that which was left in the Treasury when the 
former manager was discharged for extravagant methods? 

What would be bis answer when the directors asked him how 
large the balance would be after two more years of $43,000,000 
annual excess of expenditures over receipts? 

Would not the directors begin to wonder whether that former 
manager was such a poor business man after all? 

Let me also call your attention to the extravagance of the 
Sixty-third Congress compared to the Sixty-second and the 
Sixty-first Congress. The last Congress spent $1.415,482,152, 
which was $113.292.692 in excess of the expenditures of the 
Sixty-second Congress. In view of the plank of the Democratic 
Party in Baltimore. denouncing the Republican Party for its ap- 
propriations. we ought to call on the Democratic Party to prac- 
tice what they preach. 

Take the Post Office Department, for example. That depart- 
ment comes into the district. which I represent, and abolishes 
two rural routes by consolidating them with those of adjoining 
towns. It also takes away from a rich agricultural district an 
afternoon mail service which was served to 400 people and which 
was used by those farmers to sell their merchandise through the 
aid of the parcel post. What is the result? The people of those 
towns are very seriously inconvenienced. Many of them receiv- 
ing their mail from two to six bours late. Others have to walk 
one-half mile. Then, again, many others, including the town 
officials of Sherborn, Mass., are compelled to change the post- 
office address of the town in order to obtain their mail. Many 
people are compelled to go without service at all, while otbers 
have to hire messengers to go to the post office to receive their 
mail. Business houses and farmers alike are handicapped as 
the result of the recent orders of the Post Office Department. 

The post-office officials tell us that the people are most for- 
tunate to receive mail delivery at all and that many millions 
of people throughout the country are deprived of this privilege. 
The department admits that it does not make a field investiga- 
tion of conditions and admit that they do not know of the local 
conditions under which the patrons have been receiving their 
mail, and yet they claim that this is an administration of busi- 
ness efficiency. 

Were this a question of economy wholly, it would not be so 
bad; but when one learns that the Postmaster General has 
created 50 new rural routes in Arkansas, 50 in Missouri, 46 in 
Texas, and 33 in Oklahoma during the past year, and has then 
come into Massachusetts and has so disorganized the rural serv- 
fee that it looks as if the northern rural service has been 
butchered to make a southern postal holiday. 

In spite of the disorganization of our rural routes in Massa- 
chusetts, causing untold discomfort to thousands of patrons, the 
department asks us to submit suggestions toward the establish- 
ing of additional rural-service routes in my district. 

What I want and what I demand is that the Post Office De- 
partment stop demoralizing the rural service in my district, 
to restore to those towns their former rural routes, and to leave 
us alone, 
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I would like to have extended in my remarks at this time 
a portion of an editorial which appeared in the Boston Herald, 
December 29: 

Of one thing Mr. Burleson, of Texas, the present Postmaster General, 
deserves preeminence. He is giving the Post Office Department the 
worst administration in its history. And he is trying to hide the eyi- 
dence of his own folly by a ceaseless clamor to have Congress let him 
take over the telephone and telegraph. It would be a sad day for 
American business If all its agencles of communication were run on 
ane same standard of inefficiency as Mr. Burleson now runs the post 
Once. 

I believe that if we had a high protection for the coal-tar 
industry that the manufacturers would not find themselves in 
the position which they are to-day, at the mercy of the British 
Government, who have been interfering with the oversea export 
trade of Germany, acting under the orders of its council of March 
11, 1915. 

If we had a high-protective tariff on dyestuffs, we could estab- 
lish a coal-tar industry in this country and would not have to be 
dependent on other countries for this important product. 

Look at what has happened as the result of the dyestuff situa- 
tion in New England alone. A few days ago one of our promi- 
nent New England manufacturers paid $5,000 for three barrels 
of alizarine red, which he formerly bought for $140, and yet our 
Democratic friends are against high protection for our indus- 
tries and prefer the direct-taxation plan to the indirect-taxation 

lan. 

I would like to extend in my remarks a letter which I received 
to-day from a prominent manufacturer in my district: 

FRANKLIN, Mass., December 27, 1915. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. CARTER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your several favors or circular letters received, the last 
of which was in relation to the logwood question. 

Kindly accept my appreciation and thanks for advising and confirm- 
ing information I had received direct from the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, who is in close 
touch with the British Embassy, and it was through our association 
that we arranged and created the textile alliance for the bringing in of 
wool when the embargo was placed upon it on account of certain firms 
selling the wool to Germany. . 

have just received this morning a letter which informs me that the 
steamer Lucy Neff, with 1,000 tons of Jamaica logwood, which is the 


best in the world, had sprung a leak in the storm and gone to the bottom 
of Cape Henry. I think there is ony 55,000 tons of logwood grown 
in Jamaica to-day per year. This industry was killed by the propa- 


8 28 years ago of the German coal-tar dye importing houses; there - 
ore there is not enough logwood to go around. You can not kill an 
industry or scorch and expect it to blossom out to please our dilemmas. 
The same applies to the natural indigo grown in India; synthetic 
indigo, which took about 20 years to develop, undoubtedly had several 
intentions at the root of the development, one of which was to 

lish more extensively the coal-tar products, with a view to explosives 
for the “day,” and by killing the natural-grown indigo of India it 
would create distress and rebellion to some extent among the Hindu 
race, The same applies to logwood in Jamaica. 

We have all kotowed and talked “Germany.” They had a method 
in their madness. Some of us recognized that method years ago, but 
we had to speak in monosyllables, 

Now, I think that a great many recognize that their intention was 
to be super to everything else, and by killing out certain industries 
they would weaken other nations to their gain, and you braver yer 4 
will agree with me that to a large extent they have accomplished th 
purpose. If they could not compete with you the market, they would 
put you out by buying the market and trusting to make a profit some- 
where else, e wire pulling, the ramifications of their system, we have 
felt most seriously in this country, but we little know how much of a 
volcano we are existing upon: 

I should like to bring before you the question of what are we going 
to do about establishing the coal-tar industry in this country? We 
have the raw products. What we need is combination of capital large 
enough, with chemists enough and consolidation of the various in- 
dustries that go to make a success of the coal-tar industry without any 
attack from those who seem to have one idea of ee capital or any 
attack under the system of the Sherman clause against trusts and re- 
straint of trade. 

Now, unless there are immediate s taken, we shall continue 
this newspaper rot which we have now d for 16 months with Sec- 
retary Redfield and Prof. Norton, the Government chemist, and the 
continuation of the bosh which, I et to state, I have had pre- 
sented before my eyes for considerable time. Right here I would 
state that I corresponded with Dr. Norton, but had to urge him to 
reply, and the re ly was an apology and later three or four columns 
of a foolish speech he had made in Paterson, plus another cutting from 
a newspaper presenting his picture in a woodcut. Now, of all the 
ridiculousness that I have had presented to me was this exhibition 
from a Government, supposed, expert chemist. What do I care for his 
woodcut or what does anyone else care for it? What we want to 
know about is that the Government is taking some es that, even if 
it starts with a small seed, it will grow to success, and that means a 
bill recommended by the President of the United States and Red- 
field that under the circumstances there should be high protection for 
the coal-tar industry, also no interference no matter how large the 
SLAY invested under restraint of trade of the Sherman clause. 

f this was recommended and passed by both Houses the wheels 
would be set in motion and progress would be made, as capital would 
be willing to go into a profitable business of this kind. Again, we 
had better pay for some years, even 20 years, a much her price for 
dye materials made in this country, plus 1 p:i» p. ceutical 
goods, than we shall have explosives if ever we ve cause to need 

em, which we hope not to have, but we certainly shall in a few 
years’ time be able to have dye materials at a much less cost, for 
to-day many poopie have paid nearly 4,000 per cent advance for salted 
material imported. 


I will give zus one instance which was presented to me by the 

lent of one of the og om German importing houses only a few 
days ago. One manufacturer in New England was so much in need of 
an alizarine red that he bought through, a broker as follows: Three 
barrels of t ine V red 


ne te. This was sold 
before the war at 13 cents per oe 
In o 


dependent as we are t A here is not enough woaded colors In the 
world to-day to go around. The manufacturing concerns that made the 
extracts from these colors were driven out o 

p can not transplant them again nor put them into business of this 


woaded-color ind „ but we had pee give our attention and deter- 

minations to establish the coal-tar in 

me he th — inst a la ti ft ital lidati: 

no vo st a large aggregation of cap or conso on 
E not the least doubt in my mind 


of that nation that has brought so much wretchedness at present for 
this world. They were thinking simply of Germany and the “day,” 
and now we are paying for the day.“ I have personall d $6. 


Bi per pound prior to the war, and undoubtedly you are aware that 
this stuff is salted. : 105 


some of stu 
I want to thank you for keeping me advised, but would su that 
ou get together with Congressman HILL, of Connecticut, and Senator 
Senator Loben and take some sta 


nd, work out some plan 
so that some big 
of the Unit 


can be brought to bear to persuade the present 
President ed States to recognize the condition. He could 

that he had no revenue and that he had better leave sugar on 
the taxable list for the benefit of the South. Let us have it for the 
benefit of each of us and all of us then on this coal-tar industry, for it 
human being is interested in, for no 
is from the shoe soles to the crown of 


e Pru 
subsidized and invested large 
erman coal-tar industry, was not 


amounts of money and extended the 
aving the 


h 
but 


Treasurer. 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANKLIN F. ELLSWORTH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


In TH House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1915. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this reso- 
lution for the reenactment of the so-called war-revenue tax. 

First, if it may be conceded that this is an emergency because 
of obtaining sufficient revenue with difficulty owing to the Euro- 
pean war conditions, the question is whether or not it is such 
an emergency as ought to call for a measure as extraordinary 
as the one now in force, It seems to me that we ought to resort 
to a direct tax of this kind only in cases where the extremity of 
war involves our Nation directly, and that we ought first to 
exhaust every possible means through the readjustment of the 
tariff schedules before resorting to measures of this nature. If 
we do not do so, then it seems to me that we have not the tax- 
ing reserve power for occasions which are truly extraordinary 
as where we are directly involved in a war with a foreign 
nation. 

It is not altogether a question of the amount of the tax in 
specific instances, but the time and trouble and incidental ex- 
pense necessitated by business concerns and the inconveniences 
caused to the millions of people who are not adept in business 
transactions bring about a confusion and interference with 
business which it does not seem to me is at all justifiable 
regarding the comparative magnitude of the aggregate revenue 
received, 
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I will venture a statement that the collection of a million 
dollars by this method involves a waste of time and incidental 
expense of the persons complying with the requirements of the 
law equivalent in value to a half million dollars, It is a sum 
total made up of trivial and noncomputable sums, but it is cer- 
tain that the incidental energy and expense involved do not 
make such a tax a practicable one when the emergency, if there 
is one, is eaused by conditions whieh only affect us indirectly 
and incidentally. 

I would favor, first, a proper revision of the tariff schedules 
based upon a reasonable protective basis, or, if our friends on 
the other side of the House insist upon a revenue basis, I would 
be willing to see this resolution passed and put into effect the 
provisions of the present law for a long enough period, say 
three or four or five months, to enable them to revise the tariff 
according to their own notions, placing a duty, for instance, 
on the products of the Tropics in which we do not compete, 
which, if they have not totally abandoned their theory of a 
tariff for revenue, ought surely to be taxed for revenue purposes 
before a direct tax is imposed upon the people, as provided in 
the measure which this resolution seeks to reenact. 


Congress and Our Seaboard Harbors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN IHR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 4, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 

my remarks I include the following paper: 
CONGRESS AND OUR SEABOARD HARBORS, 

{Address by the Hon. R. A. C. Smith, commissioner of docks of the city 
of New York, before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Dee. 9, 1915.) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, our seaboard ports are 
the hands of the Nation spread out to the world to receive 
its wealth and to offer in exchange the surplus resources of our 
wonderful country. To cripple our harbors is to cripple the 
Nation. Our harbors are national assets. The prosperity of 
the great ports means the prosperity of the country as a whole; 
their neglect and decay inevitably spell commercial disaster to 
all of the States, 

It would seem the truth of this is so obvious and so impressed 
upon the Congress of the United States that it would only be 
necessary to demonstrate the urgent needs of our great ports to 
insure sympathetic attention and appropriations. 

The fact is, however, that Congress has shown so frequently 
and with snch uniformity that it is deaf to pleas on behalf of 
urgently needed improvements in the harbor of New York, that 
the city has come to feel that the National Legislature looks 
upon harbor improvements as matters of local rather than na- 
tional importance, 

I am not one of those who delight in quoting foreign examples 
for the discomfiture of my own country. In matters of port 
development, however, it is impossible not to contrast the broad- 
minded national view of the problem taken by England, Ger- 
many, and France with the narrow provincial attitude of 
Congress. > 
The port of New York is not jealous of the other ports of the 
country. Its officials without exception realize that prosperity 
for any port is reflected in the general national prosperity, 
which is what we are all working to secure. The port of New 
York, therefore, has seen with deep regret that the Congress of 
the United States can remain blind to the very great injury to 
the entire country which its neglect of the Atlantic seaports 
causes, The city has listened to the annual debates upon river 
and harbor bills filled with destructive criticisms of projects 
similar to the immortal river in Florida, which, it is claimed, 
is dry sò many months in the year that Congress was urged to 
insure it against fire. It has looked in vain, however; for proof 
that our national legislators appreciated the great constructive 
problems of national conservation of our grent seaports, 

It is without local jealousy, but in the broadest national spirit, 
that I remind you that although the port of New York handles 
approximately 50 per cent of the Imports and exports of the 
entire country and has turned into the Treasury of the United 
States, through its customs, upwards of $5,000,000,000 since 
1880, it has received only a little less than $20,000,000, slightly 


over 23 per cent of the total appropriations made by the Federal 
Government for river and harbor purposes. This meager ap- 
propriation does not mean that there have not been great and 
urgent needs in the port of New York, which have been called 
to the attention of the Rivers and Harbors Committees of Con- 
gress repeatedly, both by the port officials and by the United 
oo Army engineers directly in charge of the Government 
wor 

The most pressing need of the port of New York at the present 
time is the adoption of a new project for the improvement of 
the so-called East River. I venture to bring this specifically 
to your attention because it is of far more than local importance, 
both when viewed from the standpoint of the commercial needs 
of the country and from the requirements of the national 
defense. 

The East River is, as you all probably know, a tidal strait 
about 16 miles long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, connecting 
New York Harbor with Long Island Sound. The navigable 
channel has always been tortuous and dungerous owing to the 
presence of numerous shoals and reefs. In 1868 a project was 
adopted by Congress for the removal of a number of these ob- 
structions to provide for a channel 26 feet in depth. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of this project has been completed. It has 
long been apparent, however, that the project of 1868 was en- 
tirely inadequate for this important waterway. A reexamina- 
tion of the project completed by Col. William M. Black, Corps of 
Engineers, early in 1912 recommended the provision of a through 
channel 35 feet in depth. He proposed the adoption of a project 
calling for the expenditure of thirty-two and one-half million dol- 
lars, which was later modified to a project of $13,398,000, which 
was considered immediately necessary. Despite the strong and 
repeated representations to Congress in favor of this project on 
behalf of the city of New York, it has not been adopted by Con- 
gress, What foreign power would neglect the connecting link 
between Long Island Sound, a great land-locked sea 120 miles 
long, and New York Bay, one of the most wonderful natural 
harbors in the world? 

The city of New York itself Ñas spent large sums to develop 
the port, not only for the commercial expansion of the harbor 
but to fit it as an efficient part of the national defense and as a 
secure haven in time of maritime disturbance. The State of 
New York has spent almost $200,000,000 on a great inland water- 
way which adds materially to the prosperity of many States. 
The people of New York feel, therefore, that they can not justly 
be accused of selfishness in seeking to get from Congress the 
relatively small appropriation which is necessary to make the 
East River Channel available both for commerce and for ships 
of our Navy. 8 

At a time when the whole country is aroused over questions of 
national defense it is not amiss to direct the attention of this 
Congress to the neglect of what in time of war might prove an 
invaluable waterway for the ingress and egress of a fleet engaged 
in the defense of the entire Atlantic coast. 

I feel that I ean not too strongly urge cpon the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to consider these matters carefully and 
dispassionately. Your association represents interests through- 
out the entire United States. It is therefore free of the taint of 
selfish local sectionalism and peculiarly equipped to create a 
country-wide sentiment in favor of a national project of the first 
importance. I feel that if I have stimulated your interest sufi- 
ciently to de you to investigate the matter further your 
conversion to ardent advocates of the project is certain, 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I oppose the 
adoption of the pending resolution. The problem of taxation 
has always been a troublesome question for the Democratic 
Party to solve. They did not find the solution in the Underwood 
Tariff Act, when they endeavored to pay the expenses of the 
Government without increased taxation. Inquire of history 
and you will learn that all free-trade administrations have 
had the same record—a deficit in the Treasury. The resolution 
now before this House provides for the extension for one year 
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from the date of its expiration of the Democratic emergency 


wur-revenne act of 1914. This act has been, and will continue 
to be, a burden on our people, as they realize that there is no 
emergeney save that of nursing an old and decrepit policy of 
free trade. The Democratic Party claims that the great indus- 
tries of our Nation have grown “too fat” under a protective 
tariff policy ; seemingly they do not care how lean the workmen 
may become under free trade and their iniquitous internal 
taxation. We are informed that there will be presented to 
Congress another bill to further increase our taxes in order to 
meet the plans of the executive department; a tax on auto- 
mobiles, a tax on manufactures, and a tax on gasoline as out- 
lined by the President in his message to Congress, and probably 
these taxes will be enacted into law. Then the farmer will be 
reminded, at each turn of his gasoline engine, that he is paying 
a tax in order that cattle. swine, poultry, and eggs may be 
shipped into this country free of duty. Our bountiful country 
has nearly every climate from which to draw resources; millions 
of acres of mountains and hills for grazing purposes, vast acre- 
age for growing grain, cotton, and nearly all the raw materials 
for our industries; unlimited wealth stored in the earth; 
oceans, inlets, bays, and rivers to supply the food of the waters; 
no large standing army to maintain; few civil pensions to 
pay: and no royalty to keep. Our taxes ought to be growing 
less, but to the contrary the Democratic Congress has increased 
our internal taxation in order that foreign countries, with their 
system of pauper wages, may send their wares to our shops, 
under low customs duties, to paralyze our market for home- 
made products. The war has greatly restricted Immigration. 
Thousands of men have returned home to respond to the calls 
of their mother countries, therefore a dearth of labor, and 
wages have increased because of the great demand for men to 
make munitions of war. This the Democratic Party calls 
“prosperity and high wages,” developed by the Underwood 
Tariff Act. Did this act reduce the cost of living as it was 
promised it would? Compare the present prices of the work- 
man’s necessities with those prior to 1913. and we will find 
that they are all higher than they were then. This increase 
can not be attributed to the war, for all articles of food greatly 
rose in price during the spring and summer of 1914. When the 
war is ended and the smoke of battle has cleared away. when 
the soldiers return home and the wheels of foreign Industries 
again move, when the commerce of the seas is once more opened, 
then will follow, if the present national policy continues, a 
period of depression, adversity, and anarchy that never has 
been equaled on American soil. If this country ever needed a 
protective tariff policy, she needs it now, in order to pay the 
deficit created by the Democratie Party, preserve our indus- 
tries, protect the wages of our workmen, and reestablish our 
former prosperity. The great opportunities that are being 
offered our country should not be neglected and our position 
should be maintained. for we are destined to contribute to the 
world its financial and commercial policies. 


War-Revenue Measure. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL: ©. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, the development which 
strikes me with great surprise in the debate upon revenue 
measures before this House is the fact that the minority sets 
up in the foremost niche of the Republican hall of fame the 
discarded Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which was the origin of 
their recent woes and the fruitful cause of their downfall from 
power in all branches of the Federal Government. 

It was the Payne tariff which started the Republican insur- 
rection, first on the floor of this House and then in every ballot 
booth in the United States; and now the minority proposes to 
exalt it with a crown of olives. The ‘first response of the 
American people to the Payne tariff in the congressional elec- 
tion following its enactment, was to convert a House that was 
Republican by the strong margin of 219 to 172 into a Demo- 
cratic House by the still heavier margin of 228 to 162. But 
that was only the beginning. The insurrection begun by the 
Payne tariff in 1909 and 1910 widened into the still more seri- 
ous breach of 1912, when the Republican President, who in the 


second year of his term had begun his tour of the country for 
reelection with his famous Winona eulogy of the glories of 
Payne-Aldrich taxes, closed it at the polls in ignominy with the 
electoral vote of only two States in the Union. And yet on 
this floor to-day the Republican minority attempts to resurrect 
from the grave into which it was swept by the people the skele- 
ton—I may say the skull and crossbones—of the Payne-Aldrich 
remains and, surrounding it with a halo of glory, presumes to 
foist it again upon the body politic as their ideal of the measure 
which we now should employ for raising Federal revenue. 

Mr, Speaker, I fully reulize that 1 would owe this House and 
the American people an humble apology for recognizing as an 
issue a law which they by such an overwhelming verdict have 
consigned to oblivion were it not for this regrettable fact that 
the only answer of the minority opposition to the measures 
offered by the majority for meeting the requirements of the 
Government in this period of revenue emergency which the war 
has imposed upon every government upon earth, is the plaintive 
wail, “ Please adopt the Payne-Aldrich tariff!” 

Although every national legislative body now in session on 
God's footstool is doing just what we are doing—devising ways 
and means to effectively meet the revolutionary effects upon 
national revenue created by a war which is devastating half 
the world and has attacked the business and taxable values of 
all the opposition to the well-considered policies 
laid before us for consideration has but one ery, and that is, 
F the repeal of the Payne - Aldrich 

Although the effect of the war in the other 10 Republies of 
the Pan American continent has been far more disastrous to 
national revenue than in the United States, and although the 
blow to their customs revenues has extended in many cases to all 
their sources of national income, creating widespread currency 
depreciation, forcing issues of national bonds, which this coun- 
try has helped to finance, and producing bank failures and in 
some instances widespread commercial depression and panie, 
the ravens of discontent perched upon the remains of the Payne- 
Aldrich corpse on the opposition wing of this House repeat in 
ehorus the croaking refrain, “It is all due to the Underwood 
law, which replaced our dear Payne-Aldrich tariff!” 

Over on the other side of our northern international boundary 
line, where the population and the natural resources and de- 
velopment are pretty much the same as on our side of the line, 
and where tariff laws and national! finances differ from ours 
only in slight degree, the reduction in customs revenue for the 
12 months ending with August, 1915, as compared with 1913, 
was 33 per cent, and the resulting depression to business and 
to the national finances of the Canadian Dominion were so 
severe that American bankers and investors have gone to the 
rescue with purchases of seores of millions of Canada’s publie 
bonds and industrial securities; and yet the high-tariff minstrels 
who sing to us from the minority wing of this House continue to 
chant, Nothing has happened to the world but the Underwood 
law, and there is no balm in Gilead but the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff!” 

Over on the other side of the Pacific Ocean, where the live 
and aggressive little Empire of Japan holds dominion upon the 
sea and where the soil is fertile in the production of statesmen 
with designs for imperial advancement, the volume of revenue 
from import duties during the first 12 months following the war, 
compared with that for the calendar year 1913, shows a shrink- 
age of over 50 per cent. and yet the revenue opposition of this 
House persist in the declaration that the loss of our revenue is 
wholly due to the substitution of the Underwood law for the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, and in offering their panacea for all the 
ills of war can find musie in no national anthem except “ My 
Payne law, ‘tis of thee!” : 

However, Mr. Speaker, there is one substantial consolation in 
this revenue cry of our unhappy friends of the high-tariff 
minority, and that is that the only safe way to advocate a 
tariff measure before the American people is to call it a “ reve- 
nue measure.” When, with the aid of the protected benefi- 
ciaries, they first conceived and made this wonderful Payne- 
Aldrich concoction, the idea of its being for the benefit of public 
revenue never occurred to them. At that time it was ad- 
mittedly rather barren of revenne virtue, and so in order to 
make up for its revenue deficiencies they were compelled to 
attach a codicil In the shape of a corporation Income tax. 
It was conceived in the brain of tariff-protected beneficiaries 
and enacted into law by their representatives as an act of, 
for, and by the industrial beneficiaries of the high-tariff system; 
and yet to-day this same measure is advocated by the same 
Payne-Aldrich school as the beau ideal of tariff for revenue 
only. 
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The champions of Payne-Aldrichism to-day have forgotten 
even to mention the fact that their chief interest was the pro- 
tection of “labor,” which usually is made the goat of every 
subsidy demanded by tariff beneficiaries. They have forgotten 
eyen that their deep concern was the protection of “infant in- 
dustry,” which for a half century has been the guise of in- 
terests powerful enough to control tariff legislation. They have 
forgotten even their time-worn “ home-market” cry to the 
effect that the proper function of a customs tariffs was to keep 
out the foreign goods which paid customs duties. No; the meas- 
ure which six years ago was favored by every tariff- protected 
trust in America as the most effective tariff act yet devised for 
shutting out foreign goods and insuring industrial monopoly 
against competition is to-day presented by concerted action of 
the high-tariff. minority in both Houses as the great and 
original model of tariff for revenue only. 

The gospel preached by the sons of Democracy during the 40 
years or more they wandered in the wilderness, Mr. Speaker, 
has not been in vain, and the principles ineculcated by the people 
through the ballot in the past three congressional elections have 
not been in vain, when the representatives of the high-tariff 
propaganda advocate their panacea as the simon-pure, one-and- 
only revenve measure, the only customs revenue measure on 
the face of the globe during this period of the world’s greatest 
war that will produce liberal revenue as abundantly as in time 
of peace. Not in vain, indeed, has been the Democratic gospel 
of a century, that the Government could levy taxes only for 
public revenue, when even the interests behind monopoly’s 
Payne-Aldrich tariff are compelled to represent themselves as the 
missionaries of revenue reform in order to get a public hearing. 

For now a half century our high-tariff friends have argued 
that the purpose of protection was to keep out the importations 
which are the source of customs revenue, but to-day, in the 
debate before this House, we learn that the true mission of 
Payne-Aldrichism is the production of revenue, which can only 
come through opening the gates to foreign dutiable goods. Only 
six years ago the high purpose of the Payne tariff was to secure 
the home market against foreign competition, to cut down the 
volume of imports upon which are levied the tariff duties; and 
now the mission of that same tariff, as alleged by our protec- 
tionist friends, is the production of abundant revenue, which 
can only come through abundant importations of foreign goods. 

Like the rod of Moses which smote the rock of Horeb and 
caused abundant stream: to gush forth to water the people and 
the live stock of Israel, bringing forth cool and refreshing 
springs from rock cliffs in time of drought, the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff will generate out of the walls of protection, framed to bar 
out foreign goods, generous streams of customs revenue when 
importations cease in time of war. And like the quality of 
mercy and the rain from heaven, it will bless him that gives 
and him that takes. 

As a revenue producer it has already been ably shown by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHix], chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, that the Underwood law is far su- 
perior to its predecessor, the Payne law. The Underwood law 
went into effect, in its general provisions, October 4, 1913, and 
from that day until the opening of the European war, July 31, 
1914, proved its superiority over the Payne law not only in the 
justice of its taxation but in the volume of the revenue it ren- 
dered unto the Federal Treasury. On January 1, 1914, the last 
of the Payne schedules, the wool duties, expired. During the 
seven months of 1914 down to the day of war the Underwood 
law produced $233.594,641 of Federal revenue, as compared 
with $215,756,042 for the Payne law during the corresponding 

period the year before. The Underwood law excelled in revenue 
production by a margin of $18,198,599 in the only period of its 
unhampered operation. It beat the Payne law by a margin of 
$2,600,000 per month, or over $30,000,000 per annum, Its revenue 
efficiency, even from the very starting post of its career, was 
greater than that of the law it displaced; and it is the history 
of every revenue law that it does not reach its normal rate of 
efficiency until after a year or two of operation have developed 
its administrative machinery and the currents of business have 
become adapted to its operation. 

The majority in power, which is charged with responsibility 
for the national finances at the time of the passage of a revenue 
bill, is naturally compelled to take into consideration all the 
sources of Government receipts and not merely those flowing 
from the single given measure under fire, such as some particu- 
lar tariff law. It is therefore worthy of note that the total ordi- 
nary receipts of the Federal Government for the fiscal year 1914, 
30 days before the war, were $734.673.000, against $724,000,000 
under the Payne law in 1913 and $691,000,000 in 1912. 

At the end of the first fiscal year, June 50, 1914, after its 
going into operation, the surplus of ordinary receipts over dis- 


bursements was $34,000,000 under the Underwood law. ns con- 
pared with $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1910, after the first 
complete year of the Payne law, and a deficit of $58,000,000 for 
1909 under the protective Dingley schedules unaided by a cor- 
poration-Income tax. 

There was a heavier reduction i: the volume of dutiabie im- 
ports for the fiscal year 1915, as compared with 1914, than dur- 
ing the year of our Spanish War in 1898, and for 1899, at the 
close of that war, there was a substantial $90,000,000 gain in 
dutiable imports; and yet we find that the deficit under the 
Underwood law for the fiscal year 1915, after a year of war 
which brought disaster to the revenues of practically all even 
of the neutral nations of the world, was only $33,000,000, as 
against an $89,000,000 deficit in 1899, a $20,000,000 deficit in 
1909, and a $58,000,000 deficit in 1910, all under tariff schedules 
approved and created by the party of our revenue critics. 

Under the last year of the McKinley Act there was a deficit 
of $69,000,000, and under the last year of the Dingley Act there 
was a deficit of $58,000,000; while the Payne Act never com- 
pared in any year of its existence with the Underwood law as a 
producer of revenue; and yet our minority friends wish the 
country to believe that the type of revenue act which their 
philosophy evolves is a model for public revenue, 

In spite of all the exigencies of a war which has revolutionized 
the finances and incomes of the nations of the world, the total 
ordinary receipts of our Government for the fiscal year 1915 
are only 6 per cent less than for 1914, 4 per cent less than for 
1913, and are higher than for 1912. For this we have to thank 
the fact that our Federal revenue no longer depends, in the 
main, upon customs taxes collected from articles of consump- 
tion, the volume of which fluctuates not only with every wave 
of war that disturbs the commerce of the globe, but fluctuates 
with every period of rain or drought or commercial depression 
or panic which affects the flow of international commerce, 

The Underwood law has brought into our fiscal system the 
income tax, based upon the principle incorsed as scientific and 
just by all the leading taxation authorities of the world—the 
principle of taxable ability.. It is not only the most just tax and 
the most dependable, but it is the rock of salvation in a time of 
war when customs taxes are will-o’-the-wisps, subject to the 
will of every foreign zephyr. What would be the predicament 
of the warring nations of Europe to-day were they dependent 
upon customs revenue for the support of government? 

Take the case of Japan, located on the opposite side of the 
globe from the European war zone, and note how its revenue 
from import duties has been shot to pieces since August 1, 1914. 
In 1913 its collections of import duties were 73,580,000 yen, or 
an average of over 6,000,000 yen per month. During the 12 
months following the opening of the war its total import duties 
were only 33,797,000 yea, or 2,800,000 yen per month. Here is 
a revenue shrinkage, caused by a war nearly 4,000 miles away 
from its boundary, amounting to 54 per cent. During nine 
months of this year, ending September, Japan’s import duties 
are only 22,429,000 yen, as against 61,000,000 yen for the same 
months in 1913, a shriveling of customs revenue reaching the 
alarming proportions of 63 per cent. And yet our friends, the 
minority, want us to believe that we had only to go back to 
their tariff schedules to escape the ravages of war in our Fed- 
eral revenue. They pretend that had we adhered to the pro- 
tective-tariff plan, such as prevails in Japan, and had not 
brought into the Underwood law the new features of the income 
tax, with an extension of the corporation tax, and arranged 
the tariff schedules on a revenue basis, which constitute the 
three main features of the Underwood law, we would not have 
suffered revenue losses, although the entire revenue map of the 
world about us shows rents in tariff revenue beyond precedent 
in history. ` 

The immediate effect upon the customs revenues of the 10 
Republics of South America during the early months of the 
war was to cut their national incomes practically in half, Their 
national treasuries suffered so severely that a wave of cur- 
rency depreciation and moratoriums to guard against bank- 
ruptey swept over all South America. Banks suspended busi- 
ness and commerce was prostrate. The commercial relations 
and banking relations established between this country and our 
Pan American neighbors, coupled with substantial investments 
of American capital and the organization of branch banks under 
the operations of our Federal reserve act, are gradually restor- 
ing the South American Republics to a normal basis. One of 
the prime factors in this recuperation is the enormous volume 
of South American wool, hides, coffee, and other Latin American 
staples which our country is absorbing through its free list. 
But how seriously the import duties of South America were 
affected is seen from the official record of the Government of 
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Argentina, which perhaps has been the lightest sufferer of the 
larger South American Republics. 

The customs duties of the Argentine Republic fer the current 
year to October 1 are $67,189,000, as against $101,976.000 for the 
same period in 1914, including three war months, and $144.695.000 
for the same period in 1913 prior to the war. The customs rev- 
enne shrinkage, even us against last year, is 33 per cent, while 
against 1913 it is over 50 per cent. 

South American countries have to resort even to direct taxes 
upon rural and city property in some cases to float their matur- 
ing obligations, while issues of bonds to meet current expenses 
are more or less the rule, this country being the principal market 
for these securities. s 

The Dominion of Canada during the 12 months ending with 
July this year—the first complete year of war and revenue dis- 
aster—collected 878.784.427 of import duties, as against $117,- 
568.866 for the same period in 1913. The shrinkage is 34 per cent. 
But in order to hold the revenue loss down even to this per- 
centage the Dominion Government has made repeated tariff 
changes, all for the purpose of revenue. On August 21, 1914, 
three weeks after the war began, the Canadian Government put 
into effect a sweeping revenue tariff, with a substantial British 
preferential, increasing by 100 to 250 per cent the duties on lead- 
ing revenue articles, such as sugar, coffee, liquors, and tobacco, 


with a substantial advance all along the line of revenue articles, | 


In spite of these increased duties the loss of revenue by March 15 
aggregated $28,000,000, necessitating further experiments at rate 
increases. But even with these rate increases on articles selected 
purely as to their revenue-producing character Canada's revenue 
loss from import duties reaches during the first year of the 
war, as we have seen, 34 per cent as compared with the normal 
period of 1913. 

The reports of our American consuls, as.compiled by our Com- 
merce Department, show experiments with tariff changes, with a 
view to repairing the ravages of war in a large share of the 
countries of the earth; but the war revennes resulting from these 
tariff changes indicate very indifferent success in mitigating the 
evils of tariff for national defense in time of war. The statistical 
comparisons above given for Japan, Canada, and Argentina are 
capable of duplication over a large section of the civilized globe. 
It shows the lack of dependability of a tariff system for national 
support in time of war; and some of the tariffs relied upon by 


other countries for their national revenue are nearly as bad as | 


eur late-lamented Payne-Aldrich creation, being more or less re- 
lated thereto in purpose and origin. 
INCOME TAX. 


The lesson of this war in taxation is that the income tax— 
the new principle of taxation brought into our fiscal system by 
the Underwood tariff—is as preeminent in its dependability in 
time of war as it is just in its application and wise in its exemp- 
tion from interference with commerce and industry. The in- 
come tax is to-day the revenue foundation of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, among the warring powers of 
Europe, and the first element in their program of national 
preparedness: Even their bond issues would be impossible were 
it not for the existence of a thoroughly reliable and long-tried 
income tax system of raising nationul revenue to take care of 
the bonds at maturity and the annual-interest payments. The 
fundamental proposition examined by American bankers at the 
time of the recent $500.000,000 loan, as shown by the financial 
circular issued by the banking syndicate, was the certainty of 
the British and French income tax systems to produce the reve- 
nue to redeem the bonds. 

From the 12-page circular issued by the National City Bank 
of New York, I take the following statement, covering the 70- 
year history ef the British income tax: 


tively the 
has not increased, while the burden on the grea of. 
been greatly reduced in abe Sars to their incomes. The fo 
statement of Incomes assessed to income tax since the income tax was 
introduced in 1843 furnishes 3 indication of the relative 
growth of the matien’s income from to decade : : 


Incomes. assessed to income tas. 


1843—44, exempt under E150. — ROR, , 000 
1853-54, exempt under 2100 — 26, 885. 000 
1863-44, exempt under £100. maamaa e meem m a 371, 103, 000 
1873-74, exempt under 2100. 543. 26, 0009 
1883-84. exempt under £150_...---..-.- SK, SLO, 000 
1893-94, exempt under 8150 TTT Lim O00 
1903-4. exempt under £160. 902, 759, 000 
1913-14, exempt under 2160. 1. 286, 000, 000 


It should be noted that the above statement of income does not in- 
clu salaries and wages exempt from income tax. This additional 
income in 1913-14 amounted to about 1, 400,000,000. whereas in 1843—44 
it was only £235,000,000. The nation’s total income in 1843-44 was 


about £460.000,000, and in 1913-14 it was £2,400,000,000. a more than 
fivefold growth. 

To show the lightness of the burden of taxation in Great Britain, 
in on to the income available, in 1912-14 to comparison with 
1 , and with 1815-16, I present the following statement : 


The great increase in the margin of income in excess of taxatio: 
both actually and in proportion to population, will be evident from the 
following statement: 


The burden of taxation in England has thus been growing smaller 
from decade te decade over the la: 
eg sag ra ett e e “te national Income. 3 125 

urdened with indirect CCC 
falling on rich people was insignificant. Now, there is practically 
no burden of taxation on the great mass of the people and only a very 
moderate burden 8 the rich. In no country in the world, with the 
exception of the United States, has the burden of taxation been as 
11 as it has been in Great Britain in proportion to the national 
income. What other country can show absence of taxation upon prac- 
tically all necessaries of life and u most comforts and that it draws 
lts revenue almost entirely from the taxation of luxuries? 

A similar chapter in the successful operation of the income 
tax could be written for Germany, France, Austria, and Italy. 
So familiar are the American people to-day with the merits of 
the income tax—the principle of which over three-fourths of 
the States of the Union indorsed through the amendment of the 
Constitution as a foundation for the income-tax section of the 
Underwood law—that I desire herewith to eall attention only to 
the following features of the analysis quoted from the above 
high banking authority: 

First. That the effect of the income tax, contrary to the 
position of the Payne-Aldrich school, which opposes the income 
tax as a “penalty upon success,” has had no such effect in 
Great Britain, where since 1860 the national income has in- 
creased at a rate more than double that ef population. Although 
British revenue from the income tax has increased from about 
$325,000.000 in 1860 to over $800,000,000 in 1914, or something 
more than doubled, the annual excess of Income over taxation 
in the same period has nearly quadrupled. This makes it very 
plain that the fear of “ penalizing success,” as expressed by our 
political opponents of the Underwood law and its income-tax 
provision, has no foundation in the above 75-year record of the 
United Kingdom. 

Second. We have it frem the authority of the National City 
Bank of New York, the greatest financial institution in the 
United States and the depository of the greatest corporate 
opponents of the income tax, that— 


A century ago the great mass of the British people were burdened 
with tndirect taxation. while the burden of direct taxation falling on 
rich insignificant. Now, there le practically no burden of 


was 
taxation on the great mass of the people and only a very moderate 
burden upon the rich. In no country iu the world. with the exception 
of the United States, has the burden of taxation been as light as it has 
been in Great Britain in proportion to the national income. 

This tribute to the justice, the suecess, and the governmental 
efficiency of the income tax is not taken from the Democratic 
platforms of 1908 and 1912, or from the speeches of the Demo- 
eratic Members of Congress elected to both Houses in 1914. or 
from literature of the great educational campaign which put 
the income-tax provision into the Constitution of the United 
States, or from the speeches of Democratic Representatives and 
Senators in this Capitol Building in the session of 1913. when 
the Democratic Party wrote the income tax into the Underwood 
revenue law of our country. To the contrary, the above tribute 
to the income tax is the official financial statement of the bank 
whose corporate depositors have been the most bitter enemies of 
the Underwood law, as they were the chief champions and 
beneficiaries of the notorious Payne-Aldrich tariff. Here is 
another evidence that the world does move, and that the eyes 
even of the great corporate blind—and they frequently on mat- 
ters of public welfare are the most hopelessly blind of all—may 
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be opened to the gospel of good government and the principles 
of just taxation. - 

What is the history of the advocates of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff in regard to the just principle of the income tax? When 
the Supreme Court, in a divided opinion, and against what was 
deemed all precedent in the Supreme Court decisions of this 
country, declared unconstitutional the Democratic income tax 
of 1804; the Democratic Party continued its fight for this prin- 
ciple and made it a national issue in the campaign of 1908. In 
order to meet this issue Mr. Taft, in his acceptance speech 
as Republican presidential nominee in 1908, gave it as his per- 
sonal opinion that the Democratic plank demanding the submis- 
sion to the people cf an income-tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tional was wholly unnecessary, and that he, as President, could 
draft an income-tax law that would be valid without constitu- 
tional amendment. 

But when Mr. Taft, the candidate, became President Taft 
and sent his message to the extra session called to draft the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, he completely forgot his income-tax pro- 
fession, and to meet the admitted revenue deficiencies of the 
tariff law his administration was pledged to enact advocated 
instead an Inheritance tax. So overwhelming was the income- 
tax sentiment of the country and so little was the interest in 
Mr. Taft's inheritance-tax substitute that the Senator from 
New York, Mr. Root, was compelled to admit (Cong. Rec. 44, 
4002) that even in the Senate in 1909 an income-tax provision 
would have received “a majority of the votes of the Senate.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, who was joint 
father of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, declared (Cong. Rec. 44, 
8929) that an income tax “is sure in the end to destroy the 
protective system.” 

So the inheritance-tax provision, in which no one took in- 
terest, was withdrawn; and, in order to compass the defeat 
of the threatened passage of one or the other of the income-tax 
bills proposed, “ the corporation tax substitute,” as it was called 
by Senators Aldrich and Root, was put into the Payne-Aldrich 

ill. 

The reason why the chief sponsors of the Payne-Aldrich bill— 
President Taft and Senators Root and Aldrich—inserted the 
light corporation tax in the measure was frankly stated by 
Senator Root (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 44, p. 4002) in an- 
swer to the question why President Taft sent in the corporation- 
tax amendment: 

He did that, sir, of course, because in his judgment it was better 
for the country that the tax upon the business of corporations should be 
incorporated in our taw than that the general income tax should be 
incorporated in our law. 

In other words, the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was fathered 
and placed in our statutes by the leading representatives of 
the interests which sought to defeat the will of the people of 
the United States for a national income tax. No jugglery was 
left undone to accomplish the defeat of a general income tax. 
As stated by the committee of expert accountants to whom the 
“corporation tax substitute” was submitted, its exemptions of 
corporate earnings from taxation “violated all the principles 
of sound accounting.“ It gave the administration which passed 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff complete supervision over the cor- 
porations affected, to the exclusion of State interference, and 
protected them from publicity in their accounts, and it levied 
upon them the lightest possible corporation tax in payment for 
this protection. 

Are the interests who advocate the Payne-Aldrich tariff to- 
day and seek the repeal of the Underwood law any more loyal 
to the income tax as demanded by the people and incorporated 
in the Underwood law than when they sought its defeat six 
years ago? 

Are the people of the United States any less opposed to the 
principles of the Payne-Aldrich tariff and any less loyal to the 
principles of the Underwood law and its income-tax provision 
than they were in 1912 and 1914? 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there is no evidence on either of 
these questions that would warrant any Member of this House 
pledged to the principles of just Federal taxation as embodied in 
the Underwood law to turn traitor to his convictions at this 
time and take a measure that the people have consigned to 
oblivion. It is the duty of this Congress, as I conceive it, to 
uphold the existing law and meet the exigencies forced upon our 
Government alike with all Governments in this time of world 
war, and to that end enact such additional measure as tempo- 
rary emergency may require. Holding fast to those principles 
of just taxation which the American people have approved with 
their ballot, our duty is to uphold the Government with such 
added measures as the time and the emergency may demand of 
patriotic statesmanship. 


War Taxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is under consideration 
to-day House joint resolution 59, a proposal to extend for one 
year the emergency war taxes which first went into effect on 
October 22, 1914, three months after the European war broke out. 

This is an unpopular law, and the easiest thing for a law- 
maker who wishes to avoid criticism at home to do is to vote 
against it. In fact, the rdle of popularity is easy if you wish to 
avoid all responsibility. I once knew a man, long a Member of 
Congress, who gave the secret of his success. He never voted for 
a tax bill or against an appropriation. He secured good appro- 
priations for his district, but never bothered about raising the 
money to pay them. 

Neither the Democratic Party or the Republican Party is 
responsible for the European war which wiped out our income at 
the customhouse on August 1, 1914. 

South American Government finances were prostrated by the 
same blow, and Canada suffered enormous revenue losses. Yet 
there is neither an Underwood or a Payne-Aldrich tariff law in 
any of those countries, 

Therefore an unpredjudiced citizen must see the necessity of 
raising emergency revenues from other sources than tariff 
charges. This law which taxes notes, telephone and telegraph 
messages, and so forth, can not but be unpopular; in fact, it is 
pestiferous. But who will propose a popular taxing system? My 
friend from Wyoming (Mr. Monpett) derides the system because 
chewing gum and face powder are paying war tribute. It is true 
that many complaints have come from chewing gum and per- 
fumery manufacturers and from hardly anyone else. My inter- 
pretation is that here are at least two instances where the war 
tax could not be passed on to the consumer, for chewing gum ani 
perfumery are sold at the same old price. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] proposes that this 
law shall only be extended to April 80, 1916, instead of December 
$1, 1916. He says this Congress can pass another extension 
later on if necessary. 

Ah, yes; I see the specter of that new extension. That's 
where this $500,000,000 military and naval expansion program 
will come in, if that loophole is left open. 

There is where we will mortgage our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to the god of war. 

There is where we will throw away America's opportunity to 
write an end of the war horrors which curse the world. 

How can we propose to Europe's prostrate war-crushed coun- 
tries that all nations disarm if we are engaged in a frantic effort 
to outstrip the world in the manufacture of instruments of 
murder? : 

PANICKY PREPAREDNESS. 

We are to be asked to find new and more pestiferous ways to 
tax the people, because an overwhelming panic has been spread 
over the land by the American jingoist—newspaper and states- 
man. 

If we could find a way to fortify against the jingo juggernaut 
nothing could make a lasting peace surer, 

The hysteria caused by the black headlines in yellow news- 
papers cost this country great loss of life, untold millions of 
money, and misery which will never end. It gave us a problem 
in which there exists our only possible diplomatic tangle of a 
serious nature—the Philippines. And a certain chain of yel- 
low newspapers actually boasted that it caused the war—the 
Spanish-American War! 

Every intelligent student of American history now knows that 
Cuba would have been freed from Spain without any war or the 
shedding of one drop of blood. In the archives of the State 
Department there is correspondence which proves that Spain 
had agreed through Prime Minister Sagasta to withdraw the 
army of Spain from the Island of Cuba before Congress declared 
war against Spain. 

That piece of panickyism by the yellow press, the munitions 
manufacturers, and embalmers of beef for soldiers’ rations cost 
us the lives of 16,000 young men—the flower of the land. The 
pension list already exceeds forty millions, and more than a bil- 
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lion dollars went out of the Treasury to get what—the Philip- 
pines, and we don’t want them. 


KEEP COOL, 
Of all times in history, now is the time to keep cool—and learn. 


No nation will attack us—not just now. They are all busy. 
The late John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy in Roosevelt's 
cabinet, said, in a letter to Secretary Daniels: 
I think the American people should not 8 over the 


present European condition, as if we were anger of attack by the 
at nations, which will come out of that conflict bankrupt and ex- 


e 
Kousted and recognizing the vital need of a long peace for their re- 


cuperation. 


And former Secretary of the Navy Herbert, of Cleveland’s 
cabinet, says: 

Now is precisely the time we should keep cool and study carefully the 
lessons being taught by the war in Europe. Twelve months hence we 
shall koo 8 how much to expend for naval construction and what 
to spend it for. 


WAR STOCKS MUST BE SUSTAINED, 


But this sort of program does not suit the war trust, which has 
sent war stocks up more than $1,000,000,000 in Wall Street. 
The market must be maintained or there will be great disaster 
in the stock market. The United States Government must give a 
vote of confidence at once and incidentally order $500,000,000 
in war armament. 

The war trust is the wickedest trust in the world. It promotes 
wholesale murder for the profits which it can secure. 

I have one secretary, but need two. The extra man would be 
kept busy opening and examining the voluminous correspondence 
and elaborately illustrated booklets which I receive every day 
from the innumerable navy leagues and defense committees, 1 
note the names of J. P. Morgan and Hudson Maxim as directors 
of some of them. Morgan’s firm boasts that it has handled 
$500,000,000 in munition contracts on European orders. And 
Maxim receives a royalty on every gun of his invention. 


WHO WILL ATTACK US? 


Will it be England? Her estimated wealth is eighty-two 
billions. She has spent forty billions already in this war. And 
she has 4,000 miles of unprotected territory along our northern 
boundary. Not England. 

Will it be Germany? If so, why? She has lost half of her 
export business which came to us, Will she want to recover 
that trade or continue to lose it, for what? 

Will it be France? Same answer. 

Will it be Italy? No. 

Will it be Russia? How, and what for? 

Will it be Japan? Ah, there’s the rub. Japanese will over- 
whelm us some day. Thirty thousand of them are running 
around in the blackberry patches of California looking for an 
opportunity to massacre our whole population of 3,000,000 be- 
fore breakfast, according to the senior Senator from my State, 

At the beginning of the present war Japan had the highest per 
capita debt of any nation in the world, namely, $300 for every 
man, woman, and child in the Flowery Kingdom. To-day Japan's 
debt is not reduced, but the European nations at war surpass 
her, for every man, woman, and babe in the warring countries 
is staggering under a debt of $400. And the end is not yet. 
Keenest statesmen of broad vision are at the head of the Japan- 
ese Government, but the wicked jingoist troubles the Japanese 
public, just as he does here. We have not dealt with the 
Japanese question in a statesmanlike way in California. Our 
alien land law would have been all right if it had been enacted 
to apply alike to all nations, 

Among the most fervent appeals for peace was an address 
delivered to the recent world’s peace conference at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition by Count Okuma, president of the Peace 
Society of Japan. The only belligerent note in his address was 
this: 

So long as there exist nations or individuals who belleve or exalt 


themselyes as absolutely superior to others, so long will armaments 
and armed conflicts continue to mar the peace of the world. 


Anson Phelps Stokes, of Yale University, says: 


The Japanese Government, by gy to check all emigration of 
Japanese workingmen to this country, by its generous cooperation in 
the San Francisco Exposition, by its conspicuously friendly attitude 
toward the various American commissions visitin, apan, and in other 
ways. has shown its desire to improve relations with this country. We 
can dismiss all thought of an attack by Japan if we will treat the Japa- 
nese, who are a sensitive and proud people, courteously and fairly, 
ry pig immigration and land-tenure laws that apply alike to all for- 

gners. 3 

Japan knows that her sphere of influence is Asiatic, not American, 
She could not turn to any profitable account a square foot of our conti- 
nental territory. 


PEACE MAKES PEACE, WAR MAKES WAR, 


Prof. Sumner, of Yale University, with his cold logic, sums up 
the whole business of preparing for war by trying to match the 
armaments of Europe. He says: 


There is no state of readiness for war; the notion calls for never- 
ending sacrifices. It is a fallacy. It is evident that to pursue such a 
notion with any idea of realizing it would absorb all the resources and 
activity of the State; this the great European States are now proving 
by experiment. A wiser rule would be to make up your mind sober] 
what 1 want, peace or war, and then to get ready for what you want, 
for what we prepare for is what we shall get, 


A DISHEARTENING PROSPECT, 

I know nothing more disheartening than the announcement re- 
cently made that the United States—the one great country left in the 
world free from the hideous, bloody burdens of war—is about to embark 
upon the building of a huge armada, destined to be equal or second to 
our own— 

Said Lord Rosebery, presiding at the Rhodes lecture in the 
University of London. 

It means— 

He added— 


that the burden will continue upon the other nations and be increased 


of the United States. I confess it is 


rospec 
European conflict, should voluntarily in these days take u 
which after the war will be found to have broken, or almost broken, our 


backs. 

5 POWERFUL INFLUENCES MAKE CONGRESS HELPLESS, 

Benton, in his Thirty Years’ View, writing in 1850 (v. 2, p. 
577), summarizes the demand for more ships m his time as fol- 
lows: 


A powerful combined influence pushes forward an augmented navy 
without any object but their own interest—first, the iticlans, who 
raise a clamor for war at the return of each presidential canvass and a 
ery for ships to carry it on; next, the naval officers, who are always in 
favor of more ships, to give more commands; and, thirdly, the con- 
tractors who are to buid the ships and get rich upon their contracts. 
These three parties combine to build ships, and gress becomes a 
helpless instrument in their hands. 


MORE EFFICIENCY, NOT GREATER APPROPRIATIONS. 


I shall vote for the extension of the war-tax measure before 
this House, because it is necessary to protect a Treasury de- 
pleted as a result of the European war; and I shall vote for its 
extension for one year in the hope that its enactment will 
operate to prevent the serious consideration by this Congress 
of another war-revenue measure destined to load upon our 
people the awful burdens which press upon the European 
nations. In times of peace we have been militaristic enough, 
for I shall append a table showing that we have spent more 
money upon our Army and Navy from 1901 to 1912 than did 
either Germany or France, and we equaled Great Britain upon 
a peace basis during the same years. If we have not secured 
as much “ preparedness” for our money as they have, then it is 
not more money that we need, but more efficiency in its expendi- 
ture: x 


United States. 
Germany nme 


Total Army expenditures, 1901-1912. 
$1, 616, 898. 165 
» 756, 453, 041 
1, 774, 631, 558 
2, 486, 126, 900 


United States. 
German 


81. 3 821. 032 


055.078 

789. 242.168 

1, 981, 209; 688 
1901-1912, 


el ee eae eae $2, 948, 719, 197 
Germany - 2. 110, 508. 119 
Fran ee ꝛ;-k 2, 563, 873, 726 
Great Britain 4, 467, 335, 988 


All of the above figures, except for Great Britain, are for 
“ preparedness” expenditures in times of peace. During this 
period Great Britain made an estimated expenditure of one 
and one-half billions on account of the Boer War, thus reducing 
her grand total to about that of the United States. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LADISLAS LAZARO, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday January 4, 1916. 
Mr, LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, it is time for us to pass a rural 
credit law, and I hope to see this Congress pass a comprehen- 


sive measure of this kind during the present session. In the last 
Congress we enacted into law a great and beneficial measure 
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with reference to the banking and currency system of the 
United States—and, of eourse, I refer to the Federal reserve 
law. No one denies the great good that has resuited from this 
legislation; but we have not completed our task in this regard. 
Let us look for a moment into the status of the question of 
agricultural finances. The subject of rural credits was men- 
tioned in the platforms of all of the great political parties of 
1912, and each pledged itself to action for the betterment of 
credit facilities on the farm. The Democratic platform de- 
clared as follows: f 


Of equal Importance with the of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits. or agricultural finances. berefore we recom- 
mend that an investigation of the agricultural societies in foreign 
coun be wade, so that it may be ascertained whether a syrtem 
of rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions fa the United 
States; and we also favor legislation permitting national banks to loan 
a reasonable proportion of their funds op real estate security. 

The Republican platform contains substantially the same 
declaration, in the following words: È 


It is as Important that financial machinery be provided to supply th 
needs of the farmer for credit as it is that the banking and currency 
system be reformed in the interest of general business. 

The Progressive Party pledged itself to “ foster the develop- 
ment of our agriculturul credit.” 

President Wilson said: 

Systems of ‘rural credit have been studied and developed on the other 
side of the water, while we left our farmers to shift for themselves in 
the ordinary money market. You have but to look about you in aay 
rural district to see the result, the bandicap, and embarrassment whi 
have been placed upon those who produce our food. 

Pursuant to those views, in the spring of 1913 a commission 
of seven members, appointed by the President, traveled through 
Europe and cooperated with a commission made up of members 
appointed by governors of the several States to study the agri- 
cultural credit conditions In the Old World. At the same time 
the Department of Agriculture began an extensive and thor- 
ough study of the subject. In his annual message to us on the 
2d of December, 1913, President Wilson again referred to rural 
credits in presenting to Congress “the urgent necessity that 
special provisiun be made for facilitating the credit needed by 
the farmers of the country.” Even before the Federal reserve 
law was finally disposed of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency delegated a subcommittee to begin work on the question, 
and this subcommittee is prepared to submit a report to the 
whole committee. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, and I believe it to be the 
opinio of those who have studied this question most carefully, 
that the House Committee on Banking and Currency has all ot 
the information needed and is in a position to report a measure 
to this House which we can enact into law. While we have 
other great questions claiming our attention at this time, I con- 
fidently hope that this important subject wiil not be side- 
tracked during this Congress. 

We admit that the United States is an agricultural country, 
that agriculture is the foundation of our prosperity, and I can 
not think of any law that would do more to build up our agri- 
culture than a good, sound rural-credit law. We know that the 
wonderful commercial expansion and industrial development of 
this country would have been impossible but for the credit facil- 
ities especially designed to meet the needs furnished for so 
many years through our national banking system and improved 
by the Federal reserve act. But this wonderful banking sys- 
tem, as good as it is, provides no adequate facilities to meet the 
needs of our tremendous and growing agricultural Interests. 
A rural-credit law that would relieve the average farmer from 
the burden which excessive rates of interest and short terms 
imply, enacted at this time, would round out the financial re- 
form begun in 1913. Without this separate financial system it 
is impossible for our banks to meet the situation, and wise and 
far-seeing bankers understand that the permanent prosperity of 
this country depends upon the promotion of our agriculture. 
Therefore, I say. we need a law under which each farmer can 
buy his own farm and pay for it with money borrowed at a 
cheap rate of interest and on long terms—a law that will permit 
the Government to lend its credit to make the liquefaction of 
this enormons security, which is absolutely sound and forever 
certain. on the best possible terms. The Government could not 
possibly ever lose one dollar by so doing. 

One of the most serious problems we have to meet to-day is to 
stop the steady flow of population from the country to the al- 
ready congested cities and towns. Another matter akin to that 
problem is the cost of living. It is not strange that the cost of 
living is becoming higher and higher every day when we study 
the distribution of our population. lu the beginning of this 
country about 8 per cent of the people lived in the towns and 
cities. whereas to-day we find half of our population are in the 
congested centers, consuming instead of producing our food— 


buyers instead of sellers. We want to encourage our boys and 
girls to remain on the farm, and how are we going to do it? 
The first step to be taken is to give every man, woman, and 
child who tills the soil a chance to own it. This is the founda- 
tion stone upon which alone can be builded a profitable and at- 
tractive country civilization. The small farm owned by the 
man who works it is the best plant bed on which to grow strong 
men. A landless population will always make a Mexico, but the 
strong citizen standing in the doorway of his own home is itself 
a builder and defender of the Commouwealth. Philosophy and 
oratory bave tried to reverse the current of men and families 
leaving the farm and going to the cities. but the ery of “ back to 
the farm" will continue to fall upon deaf ears unless something 
is done to make living in the country more attractive and 
profitable. 

Long ago it became apparent to the wise statesmen and 

economists of the leading European countries that the worn-out 
soils, by centuries of use and abuse, needed reclamation and im- 
provement in order to produce the very best results not only 
to make agriculture profitable to the individual farmer but espe- 
cially to enable each rival country to produce the products of the 
soil as cheaply as possible in order to compete with other rivals 
in the markets of the world. This need led to the birth of the 
rural credit financial systems in Europe separate from tbe ordi- 
nary banking systems. We likewise need such a system from an 
economical standpoint. both nationally and locally. Not only 
must we be ahle to compete with the other nations of the world 
but it is necessary that the furmers of this country own their 
own farms in order to produce their products at a cost suffi- 
ciently low to enuble them to derive enough profit from their 
lands to pay their taxes. build up their homes. improve their 
communities by establishing schools and churches, and build 
good roads. We must enact a rural credit law soon or we will 
continue to see this country of ours becoming a land of tenants 
and unable to promote its own civilization. Anyone who bag 
kept up with the subject knows that there fs a growing feeling 
of uneasiness over the growth of land tenancy, and fear has 
been expressed lest this country should become a country of 
tenant farmers and absent landowners after the fashion of 
Ireland. The man who deeply feels and understand this obliga- 
tion. who niost clearly sees this opportunity, and who is willing 
to lend his efforts iu the enactment of this much-needed law 
will most surely serve his day and generation. 
While our attention is taken up for the present with the ques- 
tion of national defenses and we are trying to agree on a mens- 
ure of reasonuble preparedness to protect the American people 
in case of emergency. which all practical men who understand 
buman nature and are familiar with history admit is necessary, 
let us not forget that we also need industrial preparedness. and 
that this can not be brought about without making agriculture 
profitable. We are working bard to build up an American mer- 
ehant marine. but we will have but little need for a merchant 
marine if we can not produce agricultural products at a cost to 
compete successfully for the markets of the world. 

In the face of the situation and with knowledge of the ex- 

of the world before us, gathered at great cost and offi- 
cially published for our information. we can delay no longer to 
apply the remedy. We agree on the principle, and we bave 
given our experts opportunity to werk out the details, and a 
measure should be brought in which we can enact into law be- 
fore we adjourn. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


oF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 4, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me for 
extension of remarks on the subject of rural credits, I am pre- 
senting a speech delivered by Hon. H. L. Loucks, of Watertown, 
S. Dak., at Sioux Falls before a rural-eredit gathering. 

In 1886 Mr. Loucks was the president of the Dakota Farmers 
Alliance and has made a lifelong study of farm economics. I 
am sure those making a study of this subject will be interested 
in Mr. Loucks’s discussion of this Important subject. k 

Credits is one of our great governmental activities and ought 
not to be monopolized by any class of people for selfish purposes, 
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The question naturally occurs, Why should not the Government 
regulate the interest rates on farm-mortgage loans and present 
a system that will eliminate all profits? 

The speech is as follows: 


RURAL CREDITS, 
{Speech of H. L. Loucks, Watertown, S. Dak.] 


Rural eredits is now at the front as a national issue. In dis- 
cussing it we should lay down certain fundamental principles 
toward which our efforts should be directed. If they are sound, 
by keeping them to the front we establish a safe base and can 
accept of any measure that leads in our direction. 

Our medium of exchange, whether of metal or paper, is a 
public utility created and issued by our Federal Government for 
public use. No individual, combination of individuals, corpora- 
tions, or State can legally make or issue money, and none should 
be permitted to monopolize it. It is by far the most important 
public utility of any civilized nation or people. 

It should be administered in the interest of and be readily 
necepted by all of the citizens of the sovereign creating it and 
be a full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

Like all public utilities—municipal, State, or national—it 
should be administered without special favor and without private 
profit as is our medium for the exchange of intelligence—the 
post-office system. 

Money, like any other commodity, when uncontrolled is sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand. When controlled by 
private interests it becomes the greatest of all monopolies. 

An essential function should be stability. It is impossible to 
‘have u stable currency based on any single commodity, and more 
especially a metal depending wholly upon the chance of discovery. 

The present currency law in recognizing the fact that money 
based on value is just as good as money stamped on value, and 
much more convenient, has taken a long step toward the scien- 
tific solution of the money problem. 

The authors and advocates of the Aldrich currency bill and 
the present currency law succeeded in their educational cam- 
paign in proving that money is not necessary for the transaction 
of our business; that all we need is credit and a check book, 
which in the main is true. 

For the exceptions Federal reserve bank notes and minor coins 
will do. The Aldrich currency bill provided for the gradual 
retirement of all of our present currency from general circula- 
tion. The same is practically true of the Owen-Glass law. 
Whatever power is lacking in the law itself has been conferred 
on the Federal Reserve Board, and retirement is rapidly pro- 
gressing. Our medium will soon be Federal reserve bank notes. 

In Europe and Australia agriculture is given special favors 
by the several Governments, and secures the use of money for 
less than does commerce and industry. Here we pay on an 
average two to two and a half times as much. We do not ask 
for any special favor for agriculture. 

All we ask is to be placed on an equal footing with commerce 
and industry and should not be satisfied with less. 

The amount to be provided should be governed wholly by the 
law of supply and demand for use, and should respond to that 
demand automatically. The per capita basis belongs to the 
past. We are no longer exchanging individuals, but labor and 
the products of labor. 


The control of this public utility in the past by one class of 
nonproducers, whose sole aim was private profit, has resulted 
disastrously for both producer and consumer and in the un- 
paralleled concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. 

Under our present system the currency will be issued by the 
Federal reserve banks and loaned on commercial paper. ‘These, 
backed by the credit and taxing power of the Nation, will be 
the very best currency ever issued by any nation, 

Why limit that loan and indorsement to commercial paper? 

Investment paper secured by farm land or stable farm prod- 
ucts in store should be and is better security. Leading Chicago 
bankers say that they prefer to loan their money on wheat in 
store than on Government bonds. It is the best security known 
to investors. 


The Federal reserve bank notes are now issued without inter- 
est to the reserve banks by the Federal Government, the only 
charge being the actual expense incurred (less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent); in other words, at cost. (See sec. 18.) For 
a public utility that principle is sound, but indefensible when 
granted to a private business for profit as at present. The 
medium of exchange should be issued at cost by the Federal 
unit to every industry on exactly the same terms as to security, 
expense, and interest. 

The advocates of rural credit should take the broader view, 
accept the principles of the present law, and insist on its ex- 
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tension so as to provide for equal opportunity for all—the 
laborers, mechanics, professional and business men and women, 
as well as the farmers, Encourage every citizen to become n 
producer and home owner by giving him a chance. 

A nation of prosperous home owners should be our goal. 

All those who are directly or Indirectly interested in agri- 
cultural development production, as well as those interested 
in the price of farm products and home ownership, should 
demand and insist on a separate investment system for long- 
time ioans which could be administered at a mere fraction of 
the expense of the commercial system. 

The two systems are not antagonistic or competitive and have 
developed side by side in Europe to their mutual advantage. 

The solution for rural credits is the organization of a Federal 
investment bank to do for investments just what the Federal 
reserve bank is supposed to do for commerce. There need be 
no expensive commissions. 

If we make use of our present units of government we can 
have the maximum of security at the minimum of expense. 

First. A Federal investment bank authorized to issue Federal 
notes for purposes of production and development. 

Second. Use the seyeral State governments as the second 
unit. á 

Third. Organize a State development bank, or make use of 
some department already established, such as our South Dakota 
commissioner of school and public lands, which has successfully 
loaned our school-land funds on farm lands ever since statehood. 

Fourth. The county commissioners, who now handle our 
school funds for the State department, or a similar county board 
for other States. 

Fifth. The individual applicant for a loan. 

With each of these units except No. 4 the work will be largely 
clerical, and as the loans will be long-time loans, the clerical cost 
will be comparatively small; indeed, less than in any other 
country where the clerical work is not done voluntarily. 

Now as to security, we will reverse: 

First. The applicant. As the county would have to indorse 
the note, the applicant would have to satisfy the county author- 
ity as to his personal character and the so-called moral risk. 
The value of the property would usually be known to some 
member of the board; if not, the cost of investigation would be 
nominal, 

Second. The county board. The clerical work could be done by 
one of the present county officials in the courthouse. The se- 
curity being satisfactory, the county would indorse the note, 
thus making it as good as a county bond. For this the county 
should receive one-half of 1 per cent of the annual interest. All 
over the actual expense invoived should be placed in a reserve 
fund to protect the county against any possible loss. 

Third. The county would then forward to the State invest- 
ment bank or department whose duty it would be to pass upon 
the application, and if approved pass on to the State. For this 
they should also be allowed one-half of 1 per cent. Al over the 
actual expense to also go into a reserve fund for protection. 

Fourth. The State authority if satisfied would then indorse 
and send to the Federal investment bank as the asset on which 
to loan the bank notes. For this the State should also receive 
one-half of 1 per cent, and likewise place all over the expense 
incurred in a reserve fund for protection against any possible 
loss. The security then would be better than a State bond. 

Fifth. The Federal investment bank should receive one-half 
of 1 per cent, and all over the expense be set apart as a reserve 
fund for protection, This would make a total interest of 2 per 
cent. A conservative estimate of the expense with the experi- 
ence of Europe and Australia as a guide would be not more 
than 1 per cent. The reserve funds would not be private profit, 
but would belong to the public. 

There is nothing new in this method as to Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
They are now and have been for many years in successful 
operation in this and other countries. No. 5 is a duplicate of 
our Federal reserve bank law, which our financial experts claim 
to be the most perfect financial law ever enacted, with the ex- 
ception that we provide for one-half of 1 per cent interest to the 
Federal Treasury as a protective reserve fund, and the Federal 
reserve banks pay no interest, A 

Where would the Federal Government get the money? Just 
where they get the Federal reserve bank notes. I am not ask- 
ing for money, just Federal investment bank notes, and I am 
in favor of eliminating any provision for gold redemption, but 
would make them a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, without any exception clause. They are not intended 
to be for use in and “ good in Europe,” but for home use. 

, A United States bank note, properly secured by the borrower. 
indorsed by the county, State, and Nation, with the taxing 
power of each back of it, should be good enough for any Ameri- 
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can. citizen, and would be even better than the Federal reserve 
hank note. ` 7 

To sum up: 

First. Tt will eliminate private profit from any publie utility 
in accord with the best modern economic thought. 

Second. It wiH provide a medium of exchange with the maxi- 
mum of security and at the minimum of expense. 

Third. It will furnish the use of credit for development and 
production at a little lower rate of interest than any of our com- 
petitors have. 

Fourth. It is no experiment. Every feature is in successful 
operation now somewhere. 

Fifth. It is very simple, requiring very little new machinery. 


Mr. Moore on “ Common-Sense Preparedness.” 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN ‘rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 4, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech deliv- 
ered’ by the Hon. J. Hampron Moore, a Member of the House. 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in December 
last, on the subject of “ Common-Sense Preparedness,” 

Mr. Moore said: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, speaking of “ prepared- 


ness," for that, in a way, is my theme, there was an old fellow | 


down in the State of our distinguished friend the Senator from 
Louisiana, President RANSDELL, who, having on one pleasant 
moonlight night dallied too long with John Barleycorn, wended 
his way homeward across a stubble field that was left by some 
prize-winning Louisiana corn boys until he struck a worm fence 
from the vicinity of which proceeded a commotion and a rattle, 
which to his trained mind indicated the proximity of a snake. 
The rattle in particular was ominously distinct, so he righted 
himself for a moment, did the old fellow, and then, striking an 
attitude of defiance, said. Ready to strike, are ye? Weil, gol 
darn ye, strike now, for you'll never find me better prepared!” 
[Laughter and applause. } 

Now, that occurred in the days before they stopped using 
whisky in Louisiana. [Laughter.] 

President Ransperr. That has been a long time ago. [Re- 
newed laughter. S 

Mr. Muore. And I do not intend that you shall know what 
it was the Senator from Louisiana said to the Congressman from 
Pennsylvania “a long time” ago, either. Nor do I tell this story 
because I am at the tail end of the list of speakers this morning. 
F need lt in a way to point a moral. T do not want to see drunken 
preparedness for war in the United States. [Applause.] 

DO NOT WANT WAR. 


I do not want war at all, new or ever; no man who has 
had experience in war, we are told, wants to see it again. I 
do not want to be led into war by any fool pacemaker or peace- 
maker, by any jingoist, nor by any ammunition maker. I want 
peace for my country’s sake, for the sake of my wife, for the 
sake of my children, for my own sake, and for the sake of 
those who are to come. [Applause.} 

I do not want to be misled or misdirected; I do not want to 
lave burdens placed upon the backs af the people who do not 
deserve to have burdens placed there. I do not want to be 
thrown into any conflict, national or international, but if war 
fs forced upon us I want to be duly and sensibly prepared for 
war. [Applause.] 

Appropriations are about to be asked for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Army and the Navy of the United States. I 
listened to the President of the United States on Tuesday last 
as he told those of us who are Members of Congress what was 
expected of us in the matter of preparedness—not for war, I 
hope, but for that peace to which we all aspire. I listened to 
his suggestions as to how we were to pay for this prepared- 
ness, and E regret to say there was not one word as to that 
commercial and Industrial activity of the country which must 
in the end pay for war or preparedness for war. 

THR PROPLE. MUST SUPPORT wan. 

If war should come. there must be something to support the 
soldier apart from the sokiier’s own service. The soldier does not 
create revenue. I said this to this convention last year. The 


soldier must rely upon revenue thai is created by somebody 
else. The naval man does not create revenue; the Navy must 
rely upon revenue that is created by some one else. Who is it 
and what is it that creates revenue not only to conduct the 
ordinary bureaus and departments of the Government, but to 
maintain the soldiery and the Navy of the United States? It 
is the man of commerce, the man of industry, the man of agri- 
culture—those who labor within the United States. 

Our revenues eome from the people, and all taxes levied for 
the purposes of war must come from the people. War is not 
only loss of life and of blood; it is a loss of the energy of the 
people. _We undermine the entire social, industrial, and com- 


| mercial fabric when we go to war, and it takes years to restore 
the conditions that are thus distorted and overridden. i 


PRACTICAL. PREPAREDNESS LIMITED, 

Now, I have some thoughts as to practical preparedness along 
the Atlantic and the Pacifie coasts, but it is not my purpose to 
enlarge upon the details now. I am to talk upon a common- 
sense preparedness,” whieh contemplates a substantial basis 
for all our activities, whether in peace or war. I may pause, 
however, to: wonder whether we would be duly prepared at this 
time to meet the situation that would immediately confront us 


| along the Pacifie coast if a blow should be struck at the Hawaiian 


Islands and our 9,000 men new stationed there should be over- 
come. It would not hurt us a bit if we were to have increased 
fortifications along the Pacific coast. To be sure, there is a fine 
harbor down yonder at San Diego, in southern California; there 
fs a navy yard and naval station in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, and we have the Bremertom Navy Yard at Puget Sound; 


but there are many hundreds of miles of coast line between these 


points: where a landing force of well-organized, experienced, and 
efficient: soldiers: or marines might land with the view of spread- 
ing themselves all over the western border, 

DANGER WHERE THE WHALTH IS. 

If that is true of the Pacific coast, what shall we say of the 
Atlantic seaboard, where the greatest wealth of the Nation is 
invested in industries and business enterprises and where in a 
small area we produee more than 50 per cent of the manufac- 
tures of the whole United States? We have some defenses there, 
but are they equipped to meet any well-organized force that 
might come over from Europe and suddenly attack them? Are 
there not numerous landing places round about New York and the 
other large Eastern cities: from which the enemy might proceed 
to attack our poorly manned defenses? 5 

Our splendid const artillery is now largely occupied in our 
colonial possessions. We have a mere handful of men in the 
vicinity of New York, and it is not impossible that an enemy 
might come into Hampton Roads and proceed up the Chesapeake 
to Baltimore. At the head of the Delaware Bay, approach- 
ing Philadelphia, we have three small forts, which at the present 
time are cared for by 200 men, who are not sufficient to keep 
the Government property in working order. Suppose an enemy 
should seize the city of Savannah, which is now looming up as 
one of the industrial cities of this country, or going up the St. 
Johns River make a landing and take Jacksonville, what would 
the people of the Nation say, when Congress might have given 
relief, if—bear in mind “if ”—it had only opened up the canals 
and increased our coast defenses, 

“ie Is THD FATAL WORD, 

If we could have gotten our ships through, some one will say, 
it might have been different. “ If,” indeed, is the fatal word, for 
the facts are that in event of attack neither our torpedo boats 
ner our submarines nor our smallest gunboats could get through 
the Atlantic intracoastal waterways even to aid our coastal 
fortifications. ò 

The enemy might take all of our Government works and our 
arsenals, capture our great stores and our great bank buildings, 
so far as our inland waterways are concerned. We have not im- 
proved our opportunities, but have neglected the waterways upon 
which our little boats could deploy and through which they 
might go to the rescue of those who were attacked, or to drive 
invaders back. [Applause.] 

Ah, you say it is a far-fetched story, do you? You say it fs 
an overdrawn picture, do you? Well, do you remember 1776, 
when the nations were not so well trained and organized, nor so 
efficient as they are in warfare to-day? Do you remember read- 
ing that the invader landed on our shores, and that it took us 
seven long years: to drive him back? Do you remember that it 
had to be done by the boys who came from the farms, boys that 
hud been dragged in from the woods and the fastnesses of the 
mountains? Well, turn to the pages of your histories if you do 
not remember. : 

THE ENEMY DID COME BACK, 

Do you remember 1812? Well, the foreign foe, the Members 

of Congress of that day said, would never dare to tackle us 
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again. Speeches were made upon the floor of Congress in which 
the very idea wus ridiculed as impossible. It was said we had 
driven the enemy out once and he would never come back, but 
he did come back. And we are irritating foreign nations to-day ; 
we never did that before. Foreign nations are holding up our 
trade to-day. So they did then, and we resented it then. I will 
say nothing for the moment as to what we are doing now. 

But people said then, as they are doing to-day, that there 
would be no war, that Great Britain had had enough; but Great 
Britain came over, and Great Britain renewed the war. Admiral 
Craddock came up the Potomac River and made a landing. The 
British farces took up their march upon the Capital, and our 
brave army, composed mostly of untrained militia, unprepared, 
of course, marched out to meet him at Bladensburg. I know 
about that, because my grandfather was one of them. They 
eame back with their tails behind them. The enemy came up 
and took this beautiful city of yours—not so beautiful then N 
is now—and he sacked the publie buildings, took our records, 
burned the Capitol, and the President of the United States went 
over the river, so that he would not have to suffer the humilia- 
tion of capture. We had a great many people then who thought 
it would be impossible, but it was done; it was done by an 
organization that we were not able to cope with, unpalatable as 
it is to admit it. 


TUS PRESIDENT'S PREPAREDNESS PLANS. 


I heard the President on Tuesday say what he thought was 
needed in the way of Army enlistments and increased forces 
on land. I also heard him say what was needed in the matter 
of our Naval Establishment. Let me read briefly what he said 
about the Navy: 

The Members ngress, 
plates S gegun Saon of 10 pare rena 6 pattie 
cruisers, 10 scout c 50 destroyers, 15 fleet submarines, 85 coast 
submarines— 

And I emphasize that— 

4 8 1 hospital ship, 2 ammunition ships, 2 fuel-oil ships, and 
1 repair ship. 

I will not read further in detail, but there is much more. 

This program of Navy expansion is to extend over a period 
of five years, and we are now to raise the revenue te build these 
ships. Well, I would like to see them built because of the in- 
dustries of this country, not for war but for the maintenance of 
peace. [Applause.] But if we are te build them we must 
have the means with whieh to build. How are we to get the 
money? Before we dash into these vast expenditures and in- 
crease the tax burdens of the people, would it not be well to give 
the people a fair show to earn that with which to make the 
expenditures? Peace and the arts and handicrafts of peace 
support our warriors and our sailors; we are dependent upon 
dur internal employments for revenue; and yet we propose now 
to increase our armament upon shore and upon sea without a 
word for internal development, except as it comes up grudg- 
ingly from members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, who 
are only “ hopeful” that some recognition may be obtained for 
those instrumentalities of nature, which, adequately impreved, 
would enable us te proceed with the vast trade and eommerce of 
the country. 

RAILROADS CONGESTED AXD NO HELP. 

Railroads are congested, cargoes of grain from the West are 
tied up miles from New Vork, great magnates of the iron horse 
are complaining and wondering what is to be done to relieve the 
congestion, but still there is te be no river and harbor bill this 
session of Congress if the“ pork-barrel ” economists can stop it. 

Railroads competent to do the business! James J. Hill, who 
has not been with us often since, told us from this platform ia 
1907 that we were not then competent with our railroads to do 
the ordinary normal business of the United States, and there 
has been no marked expansion in railroad building since. 

Now, when trade is looking up again, when the farmer is 
beginning te come inte his own, when the great erop-producing 
States are seeking a market, the output of the munition makers 
enters the arena and the railroads are unable to carry our 
freight. The word has come down the line—we have heard it 


in the House; you, Mr. President, have heard it in the Senate 


railroads issuing embargoes, but there is to be no rivers and 
harbors bill this year. We have got to put up with the rail- 
road problem again. Yes; increase your Army and Navy, 
build : ur battleships, overload your railroads, but let your 
rivers and harbors stand where they are; let them remain as 
they were in the days of George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. They understood them better then than we do in this 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifteen, and they appre- 
elated them more. [Applause.] 


THE BUILDING WITHOUT AN ELEVATOR. 


I am going to tell ancther story. I will take it away from 
the Senator from Louisiana and put it on some of our friends 
over yonder in the great metropolis, where the magazine writers 
in the lofty skyscrapers feel so absolutely sure they are be- 
yond the range of 12-inch guns from the open sea. There was a 
man there who had plenty of money. Some of the men who 
have made money are not always the most far-seeing, either, 
because they engage in very wonderful undertakings, to stop 
wars on the other side of the water and things like that, when 
they might more sensibly use some of their millions here help- 
ing us at home. But this man built a 16-story building just 
because he had the money to do it; he got the best architects, 
established a foundation and superstructure of stone and steel, 
provided hardwood finish, tessellated floors, and the best equip- 
ment generally. After the building was finished he asked his 
friends to a great banquet on the roof. “A fine structure,” he 
said. “Yes,” said his guests, but where is your elevator?” 
“Well,” he said, “I didn’t think an elevator necessary; the 
stairease is safer.” 

We are in exactly that position with regard to preparedness 
in this country to-day, both as to commerce and war. We are 
going to spend a lot of money for naval equipment, put a lot 
of jackies on the high seas, and after we get them there it will 
be inconvenient to have them home again, because our coastal 
waterways are insufficient to accommodate them. Oh, yes; we 
have the port of New York; we can keep a few of them there. 
We have the mouth of the Delaware River; we can keep a 
few of them there. We have Narragansett Bay; we could keep 
some of them there. We have a splendid haven at Hampton 
Roads, but when we want any one of these ships to pass inside 
from one of these great ports to another they can not do it. 
We have only the old-fashioned staircase to go upon; we did not 
think it necessary to put in an elevator nor te open the channels. 


THE AUTO WITHOUT THE GAS, 


Now, yeu men from the interior who sometimes chide us from 
along the coast line because we talk preparedness, let me ask 
you what would you think of a man out in Missouri, where they 
“want to know,” if after he had provided himself with a high- 
grade wagon built of the finest hickory and adorned with a 
waterproof hood, all hitched up to the best team of full-blood 
Percherons you ever saw, he should put his family aboard and 
start out across the prairie without a feed box or a provision 
chest? That family would be in the same predicament that we 
are in along the coast line to-day. Or, let us say to those of you 
who come from country districts and have more automobiles than 
we have—and I am glad you have—suppose after you graduate 
from that machine that is made by the great peacemaker, who is 
going to bring the warring kings and kaisers of the world to- 
gether—suppose after you had dispensed with his well advertised 


engine on it, and invited some of them to join you, and then just as 
you bad all gotten comfortably seated and you had given your 
chauffeur the word to go, he should say, Boss, we have no 
gasoline.” 

BLOCKED INLAND ALONG THE COAST. 

Are we not in about that fix to-day? We are in that position 
along the New England seaboard and in the Middle States; 
you are — the Pacific coast; and we certainly are in that 
position down on the Gulf to-day. aceording to the gentleman 
from Texas, who spoke a little while ago. 

There are 1,800 miles of coast line along the Atlantic and 
there is more of coast line over on the Pacific coast. There 
is au exposed coast along the Gulf. And the Great Lakes are 
not to be left out of consideration in war times, either. 
tter of fact, we have got more exposed coast to 

any other country in the world. Along the Atlantic 
seaboard we have more wealth to protect than we have any- 

country. We have more people to look 
years ago when we wrote to the Secretary 
of the Navy and asked him, in view of the fact that he was 
going to send four torpedo boats down from the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard to Charleston, to send them through inside water- 
ways, he said, in effect, “ We would be very glad to do it, but 


small vessels, and they will have to be sent outside.” And he 
did send them outside in time of peace, not of war; on dewn 
the Delaware out to sea and by Cape Hatteras, where they were 
struck by a storm and driven out of their course. Some of the 
men were injured. The vessels themselves were damaged, but 
were returned to Norfolk and repaired at a considerable cost 
to the Government. That was in time of peace. The tax- 
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payers of the country paid that bill, which. might have been 
spared if the inside passage had been adequate. 


MR, DANIELS SEES FOR HIMSELF, 


And here is another. Last year we made a great convert to 
the waterways cause. In the expedition of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association up the Hudson River we asked the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to go with us. We also asked Mr. Daniels 
to send some of his boats up the river, so that the people who 
sustain the Navy might have an object lesson with regard to 
the value of their property. He sent us the Dolphin, one of our 
smallest and swiftest dispatch boats; and the Dolphin stopped 
at Hudson, part way up the river, because, drawing 17 feet of 
water, she could not go any farther. We were bound for the 
important cities of Albany and Troy and the entrance to the 
New York State Barge Canal, that leads on to the Great Lakes. 
It is that canal that puts the Great Lakes into communication 
with the Atlantic and makes possible the cheap freight rates 
that the gentleman from Tennessee was telling you about a min- 
ute ago. The Secretary of the Navy not only sent the Dolphin 
on that uncompleted expedition, but he sent a little torpedo boat, 
It got up to Albany, and there it stuck in the mud, and we had 
to wait for the tide to get it out; it could not reach the Erie 
Canal, and hence, if it had been necessary to come to the rescue 
of any of you gentlemen who live along the Lakes, our Navy 
could not have gotten to you; we were blocked, 

And this is the great United States that is ready to spend a 
vast sum of money for armament and fortifications, and yet 
does not give a continental, apparently, about its waterways. 
When the Secretary of the Navy saw the plight of his own 
yessels he did not mince words about the value of inland water- 
ways, and at the Savannah convention of our association last 
month one of the strongest and most forceful papers ever 
written on this subject was received from Mr. Daniels, to whom 
I wish all credit as a keen and appreciative observer to be given. 
Applause. 3 


ANTIQUE CANALS INSUFFICIENT FOR ANTIQUE SHIPS. 


When that great waterways convention of the Atlantic asso- 
ciation was being arranged for at Norfolk in 1909 I asked the 
custodians of the replica of the Half Moon, the ancient craft 
in which Henry Hudson sailed across the seas and in which 
he discovered the Hudson River, to send her down after the 
Fulton-Hudson celebration through the inland canals from New 
York to Norfolk. So interesting a type of vessel would have 
been a great attraction in the southern city; but upon careful 
inquiry it was found that the model was a little too wide to 
pass through the locks of the Delaware & Raritan and Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canals and that her draft of water was a 
little too deep to be accommodated in those canals, the same, of 
course, that we now have along the Atlantic seaboard for the 
benefit of our Army and Navy as well as for commerce. That is 
to say this antique model, representing the ships in vogue 300 
years ago, a model only, that had come over to this country not 
upon the water but on the bow of one of our modern ocean 
steamships, could not pass through our up-to-date canals. 
[Laughter.] 


LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


Some of our friends—I do not mean to point them out par- 
ticularly, because we will thrash this out in Congress—some- 
times say to us, when we agitate for the improvement of our 
streams in order that we may develop commerce and be ready 
for war if war should come, that we are so near the coast line 
that it is useless to spend money upon interior improvements. 
One of the greatest of the leaders from the interior upon my 
side of the House gave out some years ago the thought that it 
was unnecessary. to open these canals, because we were within 
“a biscuit throw of the ocean.” It is not unreasonable that 
such comment should come from interior States, but it is not 
true and it is not fair, for every 10 years along the Altantic 
Ocean, by reason partly of the failure of Congress to perfect 
our canals and provide for our commerce, we lose—not we of 
the East alone for it is western property as well—not less than 
$40,000,000, in addition to twenty-two hundred lives, which was 
the record from 1900 to 1910. Those lives, it seems to me, would 
be worth saving. Life is not worth much in war, to be sure, but 
the old story goes now as ever, that it is all right to send boys 
to war, or around Cape Hatteras, provided it is not your boy. 
Every one of these twenty-two hundred men had a father or a 
mother or a brother, and many of them were the protectors of 
homes, the care of which now devolves largely upon the com- 
munity. We could saye many of these lives, and we could get 
our commerce safely through protected waterways if Congress 
had not delayed their improvement. 


SHIPS MUST HAVE SOME PLACE TO GO, 


Many of the additional ships that the President recommends 
for the Navy I am prepared to support him in building, but 
where are these ships to go? They can not live always upon the 
sea; they should have fresh-water basins; they must be re- 
paired once in a while, even if we never go to war with them. 
We can not keep them forever out on the open seas in the salt 
water. And where are we to keep these little coast submarines 
of which so many are recommended? Are we to keep them out 
in the open sea? Are they to stay out there in time of peace 
until the cooped-up crews are suffocated? Or if they are driven 
in—it does not sound well that American sailors should be 
driven; but suppose they are driven in by an enemy, and they 
come into the port of Hampton Roads and are chased up the 
Chesapeake Bay—could they get through to the navy yards at 
Philadelphia or New York? No; under present conditions they 
would be blocked at Chesapeake City and could not get through. 
There is not sufficient water in the canals to let them through. 
So it would seem the Government of the United States wants 
to build ships without first having the streams on which to float 
them. It is written somewhere in the Scriptures that “he who 
provideth not for his own house is worse than an infidel.” 

Why are we going into this thing, entering upon a controversy 
with the world; preparing, as it were, to challenge other na- 
tions, and yet neglecting back home to keep our house In order? 
The cobwebs are here, why not brush them off? The dirt has 
accumulated in the rivers and harbors, why not remove it? We 
should not be put in the position of going out “ to mix it up” 
with our neighbors, and then, if they drive us back, have no 
place to go. That would be the plight of our small vessels of 
war to-day if they were driven in; and everybody, including 
the jingoists, knows that they can be driven in by superior 
numbers. 

PREPARE OUR WATERWAYS NOW. 

We have 50,000 miles of inland waterways in the United 
States, more than 25,000 miles of which are navigable and 
capable of operation. Every mile would be of service under 
certain circumstances. Are we to prepare them for war after 
war comes? Are we to wait, as we did when we declared war 
against Spain, to make our preparations? Or are we to do as 
is usually done by the jingoist and the money-maker in war 
times—start the thing going without a basic preparedness, and 
then spend, spend, spend, and waste, waste, waste, both life and 
treasure, patience and honor? 

Down in the State of North Carolina alone—and it is one of 
the Atlantic coastal States—there are no less than 2,500 miles of 
navigable waterways. Surely they should be prepared for com- 
merce. Commerce is the feeder of industry, and it is the basis 
of the revenues of the country. We must prepare ourselves for 
something else than war, even though we should not engage in 
war. We have longer to live at peace than war, and we should 
prepare to take care of ourselves in peace. 

Down along the Atlantic coast, apart from the 300,000,000- 
odd acres of land still to be given away to those who would 
till it in this country, only one-half of the farm land in the 
original thirteen States has been used to advantage for tillage 
purposes. We can accommodate millions of people who want to 
do business in agriculture. 

East of the Appalachian Chain we can take care of industry, 
but we can not do it if everything must be transported along 
the line of one railroad, or if there is only one railroad to ¢ome 
and go on. We have 160,000,000 acres of arable, tillable, and 
well-irrigated land in the thirteen original States, only a little 
more than half of which is under cultivation. The people could 
use this land, here in the East, where the markets are good, if 
the waterways that God placed there at our disposal were 
properly improved for purposes of transportation. 

A CONTRAST OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


With all respect to our Army and to our Navy and all those 
branches of the Government service which do not create revenue, 
proud as we are of them, we find that in 40 years there has been 
appropriated for and expended upon the Army nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 and upon the Navy more than $2,000,000,000; and upon 
pensions, which are the result of war, more than $4,500,000,000, 
a total of upward of $8,500,000,000, spent in 40 years for war, 
preparedness and the consequences of war; while for commerce 
and industry, which have supported these expenditures, or at 
least for rivers and harbors, which promote commerce, only 
$680,000,000—not billions, remember—have been spent. Contrast 
that with the more than $8,500,000,000 spent for war and you 
understand the situation. 

Thus the plod horse of our entire commercial and industrial 
fabric, the burden bearer of our revenues, receives encourage- 
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ment at our Government’s liberal hands to the extent of $680,- 
000,000, while war, Navy, and pensions, which depend upon com- 
merce and industry and upon the rivers and harbors that carry 


that commerce, receive over $8,500,000,000. [Applause.] It is 
worth pondering when you hear about the “ pork barrel.” 
LESS FOR THE FOREIGNER—MORE FOR OURSELVES. 


Much of the jingoism and false patriotism due to money 
making arises from the desire to obtain good prices for com- 
modities sent abroad. In my judgment it would be better for us 
if we devoted a little more attention to the possibilities for 
giving our people lucrative employment in the United States. 
We still have plenty to do in the development of our own nat- 
ural resources. Do not forget that the United States Is the best 
market in the world. 

Our foreign trade is not a picayune compared with our own 
consumption within the United States. Since I came upon this 
platform figures have been handed to me by those who are 
intensely interested in this subject, which, it seems to me, 
should be referred to briefly. There has been a wonderful expor- 
tation of grain from this country during the period of the war 
in Europe, and much ado has been made about our carrying 
capacity and our ability to meet these foreign conditions. We 
have been worrying about the foreigners without noticing that 
the prices seem to be soaring here at home; and yet as we worry 
about this foreign trade the statistics handed to me a few mo- 
ments ago show that from January 1 to December 7, 1915, the 
Atlantic seaboard grain terminals, all of them working 11 
months, Canada ineluded—all of them sending grain abroad— 
handled a volume of traffic which was not equal in weight to 
that which passed through the Soo Canal up yonder in Michigan 
in the single month of October. Talk about your foreign trade, 
why should you worry! In one month we passed more tonnage 
through the Soo Canal than we sent to Europe in 11 months, the 
war demand included. [Applause.] 

NO MILITARY DESPOTISM WANTED. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the present agitation for preparedness 
is all right in its way and Congress may be safely trusted to 
disassociate the good there is in it from that which is selfish 
and sordid. The agitation evershoots its mark, however, if it 
tends to create a spirit of militarism which fails to regard the 
civic and business welfare of the country. In other words, a 
military agitation that does not take into account our civil 
rights in the United States would be a failure. No such propa- 
ganda could permanently succeed that failed to recognize our 
right to foster and develop commerce and industry and to profit 
thereby. Our Army and Navy are composed of brave and 
serviceable men, who entertain no thought of a military des- 
potism. They ought not to be educated by us or encouraged 
by agitators to hope for or to believe in one, It is fair that 
they should seek and deserve the sympathy and support of 
the wealth-producing and the wage-earning public. It is true 
that neither the Army nor the Navy are as strong as some of 
us would like to have them in the event of war. The Army 
and Navy combined at the present time is not numerically 
greater, approximately, than the actual number of men killed 
in some of the battles of the present European war, as, for 
instance, the battle of the Marne. If we are going to get into 
trouble with any European or Asiatic power—and I do not see 
why we should—we are certainly not prepared, numerically, in 
the matter of trained men nor in the matter of munitions to 
meet a well-equipped enemy. 

COMMERCE MUST BR CONSIDERED. 

We can not employ more men nor buy more munitions with- 
out money. The truth is that at the present time our financial 
house Is not in order to provide any more men or any more 
munitions without imposing additional taxes on the people. If 
we agree that it Is a good thing to employ more men in the 
Army and Navy and to provide more munitions, including coast 
defenses and the like, then we must be prepared to give the 
people an opportunity to earn more money to pay the bilis. 
What the people now need, in view of their tremendous pro- 
ductive ability, is improved and increased transportation serv- 
ice in order to reach a profitable market. The railroads, which 
do the bulk of the common carrying, are admittedly incapable 
of doing it all; the natural carriers of the fruits of American 
toil, the waterways of the country, are not sufficiently devel- 
oped to be of great service, The opportunity to improve these 
important auxiliaries to the commercial life of the Nation is 
now at hand and comes with greater plausibility at this par- 
ticular time because of this very discussion of preparedness. 

DIVERSIFY OUR EMPLOYMENTS. 
- We have been holding our increasing population in the already 
congested cities and we have been forcing them to live in the 
vicinity of the railroad lines, thus restricting their power of 
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production and specializing their lines of employment. The 
opening up of the inland waterways, especially along the Atlan- 
tic coast, where I am most familiar with them, would operate 
to the advantage of the entire country in diversifying our popu- 
lation and our employments and would contribute to the happi- 
ness and to the patriotism of the employed. With individual 
homes thus created, and with commerce and industry thus en- 
couraged, there would be better reason for seeking revenues to 
sustain an increase in the Army and Navy. In addition, the 
eivic spirit which arises in part from the acquisition of a home 
and from a proprietary interest in the soil would insure a firmer 
patriotism and a fighting spirit for defensive purposes at least 
tbat would bode no good to an invader. If we are to have again 
“tne spirit of 76.“ of whieh we are historically so proud, we 
must be assured that the common welfare is not to be subordi- 
nated to any sinister or selfish influence. [Applause.] 


GOVERNMENT’S GREAT INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


The Chairman reminds me that I have reached and over- 
stepped my time limit, and I know it; but there is another 
thought I wish to bring to your minds before closing. It has to 
do with the Government's own interests in our inland water- 
ways. The Department of Commerce, which was spoken for 
yesterday by Mr. Redfield, the Secretary, was created to foster, 
promote, and develop our trade at home and abroad; and I 
want to say as regards his waterways talk, even though I do 
not belong to the same party that he does, that the speech made 
here by him yesterday was unquestionably one of the best publie 
utterances that have come from a Cabinet officer on this subject. 
Mr. Redfield fully comprehended the waterways situation in this 
country. [Applause.}] And he has reason to, because as a 
matter of fact the Department of Commerce has a fleet, and it 
ought to have a fleet, because within the scope of the depart- 
ment are the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, the Lighthouse Service, the Steamboat-Inspection Service, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries, all having to do with our inside 
waterways. I do not see how the Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, can fail to be interested in this 
subject. 

The Navy Department, of course, is one of the oldest and 
most important of our departments. It has many vessels of 
small draft that can and do use some of our waterways. It 
ought to be able to use many of them for big ships in times of 
peace and for strategy in times of war. ‘The Secretary of the 
Navy has gone on record in this matter, as I have already indi- 
cated. It is not necessary now to go into details as to the 
number of naval vessels that do operate upon our rivers, but they 
all ought to be able to enter fresh-water basins along our coasts 
if only for repairs. And if we are to increase our torpedo and 
submarine service, we certainly should have the connecting 
wa between the naval bases. In this respect the Goyern- 
ment should keep its house in order for its own sake. 

FLEET OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


But it is of the War Department that I wish to speak particu- 
larly. The people ought to know a little more about the War 
Department’s interests in waterways. I do not believe. that 
many of you ladies and gentlemen who try to keep posted on 
the general subject know as much as you ought to about this. 
Some one says “ What does a soldier know about water? He 
is not webfooted.” Some one else asks, “ What does Mr. Secre- 
tary Garrison know about it? His forces are land forces.” 
Well, that is where they all make a mistake. The Army engi- 
neers are in direct charge of our rivers and harbors. They look 
after the development of our waterways for commerce, and they 
would be in charge of engineering projects in war time. No 
appropriation by Congress for waterway improvements is apt 
to be made without the approval of the United States Army engi- 
neers, backed up by the Secretary of War. The Secretary, in 
faet, is the commander of one of our largest fleets. Under his 
direction there are no less than 2.500 vessels of one type or an- 
other operating upon the high seas or on the inland waters. 
Most of them naturally are small boats plying the inland streams. 
With such an array of Government agencies in one departinent 
alone it is difficult to understand why the Government should 
get parsimonious about its waterway improvements. But what 
is more to the point, the work which the War Department does 
with its 2,500 boats is supposed to be done in the interests of 
ecommerce and industry, for the maintenance of navigation, 
which is the excuse for the War Department's control of our 
rivers. It ean not be wholly regarded as a war measure, and it 
ought not to be, for we are more anxious to promote commerce 
than we are to promote war. 

THE CIVIC AND COMMON-SENSE SPIRIT. 

If, therefore, we are going to deal with this matter of pre- 

paredness on a common-sense basis and not in a spirit of hys- 
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teria, let us permit preparedness and the navigability of our 
streams to go hand in hand with commerce and industry. We 
need the latter to sustain the former. The Government itself 
acknowledges its responsibility to nature’s common carriers by 
utilizing them for the purposes of all the departments of the 
Government and particularly those of War, the Navy, and 
Commerce. The Government has gone too far into the develop- 
ment of our inland waterways to withdraw its support from 
them. It can not do so without putting an embargo upon busi- 
ness that can not otherwise be served, nor without denying to 
labor and industry necessary and wise avenues of employment. 
It can not discourage the internal development of this country 
without reducing the civie pride. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the Government will not stultify itself upon this great 
problem, but will deal with it 4 a liberal and common-sense 
spirit. [Applause.] 


Dyestuffs Difficulty Acute, Textile Manufacturers Say. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICOUT, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 5, 1915. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article giving the 
actual conditions in regard to the acute situation of dyestuffs. 
The article is from the Annual Review of the Journal of Com- 
merce, a purely business publication. It will only take a short 
space in the Rrconb and Members will want to see it, as they 
inay be called upon shortly to vote upon it. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 4, 1915.] 


DYESTUFFS DIFFICULTY ACUTE, TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS SAY—IT IS THE 
ONB MENACING ELEMENT IN THR! PROSPERITY OF THE INDUSTRY— 
EXORBITANT PRICES NOW PREVAILING FOR COLORS ARE FOR THE MOST 
LIMITED QUANTITIES—COLORS COST MORE IN GOODS THAN ALL OTHER 
MATERIALS AND LABOR COMBINED—TABLES SHOWING WHAT HAS HAP- 
PENED SINCE THE WAR, IN ADVANCES FOR COLORS— CONSUMERS ARB TO 

MULCTED BECAUSE OF INFLUENCES OUTSIDE OF THE COUNTRY 

THROTTLING TEXTILE INDUSTRIES HERE—DEMANDING MORE DRASTIC 

ACTION BY THE GOVERNMENT, 

The dyestuffs difficulty is the most menacing element in the 
textile outlook. Manufacturers who are dependent upon more 
liberal supplies of coal-tar products from Germany, or a con- 
tinuation of supplies of logwood and other products from coun- 
tries that are British colonies, consider it very strange that more 
is not done by the Government to protect home interests that 
involve the employment of thousands in the silk, cotton, woolen, 
leather, and paper trades. The dyestuffs situation at this time 
is really acute. 

At present prices the color in many staple lines of fabrics 

costs more than ‘the ‘total cost of other materials, labor, and 
general expense combined. The exorbitant prices now prevailing 
for colors are only for the most limited quantities. Only very 
rarely can an original package of goods be obtained, and most 
lots offered for sale are from 10 to 300 pounds. 
No shipments of any importance of the standard colors have 
been received from Germany, practically the only source of sup- 
ply, since last March. The mills of necessity have gone on using 
up the stocks they had on hand. One concern may have had a 
larger supply than another and, by making exchanges and prac- 
ticing most rigid economies, with the cooperation of the trade, 
have been able to keep operations close to normal lines. Even 
where this has been possible the costs have been most extraor- 
dinary. 

To bring this matter to prominent attention in the buying 
end of the goods market, as well as with the hope that it will 
nrouse a stronger sentiment for relief in governmental circles, 
some facts and figures concerning textile dye costs and condi- 
tions are herewith appended. 

The advance in bleaching powder has been from 13 cents 
a pound to 11 cents a pound, the former price being the one 
ruling before the war, the latter being the spot price quoted just 
before the holiday. Other heavy chemicals used in bleaching 
have been advanced in like manner, despite the fact that many 
of them are made in this country In quantities to supply all 
needs, 

The books and correspondence of a group of printers and 
finishers were gone over in the past two weeks, and from them 


the following table was prepared, showing just what has hap- 
pened in color and chemical costs since the war started: 
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Not quoted. 2 Dollars. Average advance. t Per cent. 


From another group of dye users handling woolen and cotton 
goods another table of costs was procured. The slight varia- 
tions between the two are accounted for readily enough by the 
varying sorts used by the industries and are readily explained 
by men in and out of the chemical and dyeing trades: 
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Not obtainable. 

Despite all that is sent out from Government sources for 
political purposes, despite all that is said concerning the prob- 
ability of a dye industry being established in this country, and 
despite every connivance attributed to those who want to 
hamper mills for diplomatic or war purposes, the cold facts of 
the situation are that the time has come when every consumer 
in this country is about to be mulcted because of abnormal 
costs of textile production, having nothing to do with great 
profit to labor, increased dividends to manufacturing stock- 
holders or any other normal form of influence benefiting the 
industry in particular spots or at large. 

The efforts that have been made to use substitute dyes ara 
far greater than the trdde realizes, yet in this particular the 
condition has been reached where exorbitant values are nulli- 
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fying those efforts. For example, note the advance in logwood 
extract from 5 cents to $1, the advance of 500 per cent in fustie, 
hypernic, and cutch, the average advance of 50 per cent in 
simple pigment colors—not fast—all of these things being sub- 
stitutes that came into large use after the war started. 

Influences outside of this country, manufacturers say, are 
doing a great deal to bring about the conditions where costs of 
fabrics will be advanced beyond all reason, where many fabrics 
enn not be made, and where substitute fabrics will command 
prices that have no relation to cost of production. The textile 
manufacturers of the country, apart from political affiliations, 
believe that intelligent action by the Government will help them, 
and part of that action involves getting dyes from Germany or 
making it plain to England that interference with American 
commerce in dyestuffs can not be tolerated. 


The Life and Character of Mr. Justice Joseph Rucker 
Lamar, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CARL VINSON, 


OF GHORGIA, 


HON. 


IN vim House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 4, 1916. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. TRIBBLE] has 
just announced to the House the death of Mr. Justice Joseph 
Rucker Lamar, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which occurred in this city on Sunday evening. 

It seems to me eminently fitting that the House should pause 
in its work to note the passing of this eminent jurist, stainless 
patriot, and virile American. The country bows its head in sor- 
row over one of Georgia's gifted sons. 

His loss will be greatly felt by his fellow members of the 
Supreme Court and those that have had dealings with that high 
tribunal, for they have long since learned of the great and tire- 
less industry and painstaking care given to every question that 
came before him for settlement, and his profound and deep 
study and knowledge of the law has made a lasting impression 
on the bar of the country, for he mastered the science and ap- 
plied it well. : ; 

Possessing a wonderful analytical mind, he devoted his time 
to study and reading in such well-chosen lines as to make his 
fund of general information almost boundless. Possessing these 
splendid qualities, he made a deep and lasting impression of 
the most pleasant character in Washington in both official and 
social circles. He will be missed in this city, in which he has 
in the last years of his life resided. But it is in Georgia, his 
native State, that he will be most mourned. In Georgia, where 
as 2 boy and man he has spent years; years when he made his 
winning fight that afterwards led to the high position that he 
was called upon to fill, and which he filled with credit to him- 
self and to his Nation. 

Mr. Justice Lamar came of a family which has been conspicu- 
ous in many lines of endeavor, and he has sustained the proudest 
traditions of that family and added great honor to its name. 

He died in this city on January 2, 1916, five years almost to 
the day after his appointment to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

He came of French Huguenot stock. Thomas Lamar, head of 
one branch of the American family, and his brother Peter came 
from the Province of Anjou in France and settled first in 
Virginia and then in the colony of Maryland. A certificate of 
nationality granted by Lord Baltimore in 1663 recited that they 
were “late of Virginia and subjects of the Crown of France.” 
John Lamar, another brother, came over later. He was the 
forbear of L. Q. C. Lamar, a lawyer and judge of the superior 
court, and of the junior L. Q. C. Lamar, legislator, United States 
Senator, Cabinet member, and justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mirabeau B. Lamar, another descendant, 
helped to achieve the independence of Texas and was the second 
President of the Republic. 

Rarely in the history of this country has it occurred that two 
men of the same family have achieved the high distinction of 
serving on the Supreme Court. Associate Justice L. Q. O. 
Lamar served on the bench from 1888 to 1893 and Associate 
Justice Joseph R. Lamar from 1911 to 1916. 
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Other members of this distinguished family who have come 
into prominence were Gazaway B. Lamar and Henry G. Lamar, 
both of whom served in Congress; Albert R. Lamar, a briliant 
journalist and formerly editor of the Macon Telegraph; Lucius 
M. Lamar, speaker pro tempore of the Georgia house of repre- 
sentatives, member of the State senate, and later United States 
marshal of the southern district of Georgia; William Bailey 
Lamar, judge of the superior court and formerly a Member 
of Congress from Florida; Charles A. L. Lamar and Jefferson 
Lamar, colonels in the Confederate Army, both of whom were 
killed during the war, the former near Columbus and the latter 
at Crampton's Gap; Rev. Andrew J. Lamar, of Nashville; and 
Rev. James S. Lamar, of Augusta, pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples. 

The last named married Mary Rucker, a daughter of Joseph 
Rucker, banker and planter of Elbert County, Ga., and to them 
was born Joseph Rucker Lamar. He saw the light on the plan- 
tation of his maternal grandmother at Ruckersville, Elbert 
County, on October 14, 1857. He spent his early life in Augusta, 
attended the Richmond Academy, later attending the University 
of Georgia and Bethany_College in West Virginia, where he was 
graduated in 1877. He graduated in law from Washington 
and Lee University and was admitted to the bar in Augusta in 
1878. Except during two years of service on the supreme court 
of Georgia he lived in Augusta until his appointment by Presi- 
dent Taft in December, 1910. 

When we stop to think that from a hundred million people - 
only nine men are chosen for a single body their greatness 
seems established. Still his selection was no surprise to his 
friends who knew him best, but apparently what they had al- 
ways expected. His mental and moral qualities seemed to con- 
spire to place him upon the bench. He had unusual intellect 
with the highest moral and religious tendencies. 

Mr. Justice Lamar received the highest honor that can come 
to an American lawyer in being called to a court that exer- 
cises a most profound influence on the course of this great 
Republic, and at no period of its existence did questions greater 
in importance or more far reaching in their influence come be- 
fore the court than the questions which were solved by that 
tribunal during his incumbency. 

During his service as an Associate Justice he participated in 
the hearings of some of the most noted cases that have ever 
been argued before that court, and not even during the days 
when Marshall was molding the Constitution and adding undying 
fame to his name, were questions of more importance to the 
people and to generations yet to be born than those passed upon 
by the deceased justice. 

From the first day of his appearance as a member of the 
Supreme Court, Judge Lamar was recognized as a forceful per- 
sonality, a profound lawyer, a clear thinker, and a man of un- 
tiring industry. Some of his decisions were written a dozen or 
even 20 times, until he was perfectly satisfied with them. They 
were clear and fluent and fine specimens of judicial reasoning. 

In their delivery Justice Lamar was easy to follow. His 
voice was clear and resonant, he sketched briefly the minor 
features of the case, and brought out the main points in deci- 
sions of the court or in his dissenting views with great clear- 
ness and convincing force. 

Membership on the Supreme Court is an honor compared to 
which any other in the Government has little attraction. It 
was not always so regarded, for the first Chief Justice, John 
Jay, resigned to accept election as governor of New York, to 
which he had been chosen while absent from the country on a 
special mission to England, where he negotiated the “Jay 
treaty.” 

But from the accession of John Marshall to the chief justice- 
ship of the United States, the court has steadily risen in dignity 
to the place intended by the Constitution for it to occupy. The 
unique position of the court is aptly summarized by Hannis 
Taylor, who says it is “an institution without a prototype in 
history.” 

It is the only court in the world which has the power to annul 
the legislation of its country. As the guardian and interpreter 
of the Constitution it has the power to review acts of Congress 
and to declare that such acts as in its judgment are not in 
harmony with that instrument have not the force of law and 
that Government officials seeking to carry out such legislative 
acts are proceeding illegally. From its decision there is no 
appeal save to revolution or to God. 

Justice Lamar was one of the few men ever named to the 
court by a President of the opposite political faith. In no other 
selection that he made for high office did President Taft show 
better judgment. He picked the right man. He won the hearts 
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Hovsn or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED States, 
Washington, D. O., January 5, 1916. 
Mrs. LTLLIAN Mrrcrxer. 


President State W. ©. T. U., Topeka, Kans. 


My Dear Mus. MITCHNER: Your night letter of December 30 reached 


me indue ecurse and would have been answered more A 
mat in Justice Lamar by selecting him as the principal commis- | that 1 desired to wait until 1 might have time to N 


sioner of the United States to confer with the so-called A. B. C. disenssion of the question of national defense that instigated your 
mediators of Argentina, Brazil. and ‘Chile in an effort to reach a | ™ 
solution of the Mexican problem. In the work of the Niagara | 
Falls conference in 1914 Judge Lamar bore himself with credit. 

I wish to pause here for a moment to commend the far- 
seeing statesmanship of President Wilson in bringing together 
these distinguished representatives of Latin America to confer | 
swith our own jurists as to the solution of the difficulty we were 
facing in turbulent Mexico. It helped to create a better feeling 
within all of the countries south of the Rio Grande. It showed 
the United States not as a big brother but as a sister Republic 
eager to advance the interests of all the Americas. 

Mr. Justice Lamar had a part in this work the equal of that 
of any of the diplomatists there gathered. His innate southern 
eourtesy, his genuineness, and his industry made a deep im- 
pression upon his associates, | 

Exhausted by his arduous labors and the great responsibility 
which rests upon members of the United States Supreme Court, 
the went to White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last June to rest and 
recuperate. ‘He ‘seemed ‘to improve. but in September a clot) 
formed in an artery, resulting in partial paralysis and the tem- 
porary loss of his left arm and leg. ‘With invincible fortitude he 
planned to return to work in October when the court resumed | 
ifs sittings, but his condition forbade. j 

During the Christmas ‘holidays he contracted a deep cold, | 
which caused congestion of the lungs. His heart, already wenk- | 
ened by hard work and the overstrain of ‘his tlness, could not 
bear up under the added strain. Despite the hest medical as- 
sistance, he succumbed to the pale messenger that never tires | years, 
and never pities, the messenger that called Sappho away fram An enlistment of 133,000 men a years th out a perlod of three years, 
her songs and Letitia Landon away from her grief, the messen- | thane pr Sager Beary makine — pe a * panes of pp aned: 
ger who piloted Poe “to the misty dim regions of Weir. i — 2 citizens trained to the use of arms around whom could be 

It can be truly said that he died in harness; a slave to duty. ed a t volunteer army in case of war. 

In his unremitting application to duty, he failed to heed the „Personally I am not inclined to favor this proposition of a conti- 
limitations of a failing physique which established ‘barriers that | through our’ State mitia. The difficulty is that the militia in a vast 
could not be passed without loosening the silver cords and | number of Stutes is at the present time more or ‘less of a farre, and 
breaking the golden bowl ef life. 1 fancy that he knew this. | ft 
and in the silent watches of the night that he took counsel with 
his own spirit, and it was horne in upon him that in the dis- 
charge of his duties he was literally taking his life in hisi 
hand; was deliberately shortening a career that was rich in the 
promises of still greater honors and usefulness to his country. 

His distinguished career is not alone the property of the 
people of Augusta, but Augusta can ever take just and growing 
pride in this her illustrious, and probably her most Illustrious, 
son. 1 
His body has been taken to Augusta, surrennded hy every 
mark of respect due to bis high office and every evidence of | 
affectionate regard which loving friends could offer. ' 

As was snid of a great king of old we may say of him. 
“Having served his generation he fell asleep and was gathered 
to his fathers.” 


of all Georgians when he chose this distinguished son of the 
State to the high place for which his abilities so well fitted 
him. 

President Wilson recognized the qualities of lawyer and diplo- 


ersage. 

JI think it Is not necessary for me to to you that any suggestion 
from the splendid organization over which you 5 Will always 
have the most earnest and the most careful attention at my hands. 1 
endeavored to show by my course in the State senate, as I shall en- 
deavor to show throughout my service in Congress, that I deeply sym- 
pathize with and am strongly committed to the great policies of national 
advancement for which you and the excellent women associated with 


you contend. 

Let me add also, in response to your statement that “the people «of 
Kansas want pence,” thut I fully agree with that estimate ort e de- 
sires of our people, and with it 1 am in the fullest possible accord, 
There is no citizen of Kansas more anxious to see peace preserved, more 
anxious to see us kept out of the awful maelstrom of the European 
war than am I. Only ‘if peace may mot be kept with honor am | will- 
ing to see our country become a party to that war. And 1 eurnestly 
prey in the wisdom and under the guidance of Him whom we 
all worship it may still be pororaa to us, as it has been permitted to 
us, to rena the one great nation of all the world at peace with all 

e world. 

You say that on behalf of the 10,000 members of the Women's Chris- 
tlan Temperance Union of Kansas you wish to urge me to “ vote 
against preparedness as it Is now contemplated by the administration.” 
Let us for just a moment review the program of preparedness as out- 
lined by our President. I feel that such a review ix wise and timely, 
because there have been grave and gross misrepresentations of wha 
that program contemplates, of what it embodies, and of the alleged 
departure from the policy of our Government that will be brought 
about ff it is carried through. 

In the first place, our I’resident does not urge a large standing Army, 
He urges eg Ue addition of a few thousand men to the present 
standing Army Ín order more properly to man our coast defenses. But 
for the nucleus of a veal Army, we are ever called upon to use one 
for the defense of our 88 our property, be suggests the forma- 
tion of what is papularly denomina a “continental army.” to be 
wecrnited from the citizenship generally, with the idea of about two 
months service cach year and subject to a call to the colors for three 


My view is that it will be better ito hose needed methods 
i y trainim at that should be added, and 


ja on and very const 10 Improved. than to adopt the proposed plan 
of the under no circumstances do I favor a large 
stand army, and 1 shall not vote for a large standing army under 
the conditians which mow obtain in our country. $ 

The claim is made many that any expansion of our military system 
willl create a spirit militarism in this country. I ‘have no fear of 
such result. niy a radical departnre from our present system of 
government would make it ble. Democracy and militarism can not 
= eg- in hund. ‘The en 5 of our mflitia or National 

rd surely need not be with apprebension. And workin 
through the channels already established. with the addition of train 
officers necessary to carry on the work. it seems to me that we can 
effect the basis for a most excellent army of defense should the need 
88 the other feature of the proposed The 

ow to > up en o e (program. 
President holds, as do all others, I think. that our Navy always has 
been and always must be our first lime of defense; thet with a lon 
const line upon both the Atlantic and the Pacific to defend we m 
>e prne anpli prevent the landing of a hostile force or invasion by a 

oe. 

‘The President does not contemplate any departure from the pi wo 
of naval — . upon 3 — — Meg ankn and all he 
angers merely a horr np o e completion o rogram 
with the view of a an within. aperia aap of rir p en 
Tor instance, a Navy rded by those who have given tbe closes 
study and the greatest thought to the subject as of a size necessary 

to defend ourselves 


The National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the 
national defense, I desire to submit copy of a telegram received | 
from Mrs. Lillian Mitchner, president of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Kansas, and copy of my answer to 


Same: } 
J Abe TOPEKA, KANS„ December 30, 1915. | properly ‘as our nationa) 2 — war. Do — present cor 
UETT TSE, M. Cu q ons, unprecedented and alarming as they are, Justify a reasona 
Washington, D. d. ‘| increase of that insurance? 
Dear Sm: In behalf of the 10.000 members of the Woman's Chris- I am sure you will agree, dear Mrs. Mitehner, that if two years 
tian Temperance Umon A wish to ur you te vote against pre- ago some man had taken the floor in our Halis of Congress or In any 
redness as it is now contemplated the administration, The | other public place and had 3 that at this ae eee the 
People of Kansas want peace. 1 whole of Europe would be af war, we should have regarded him as an 
LILLIAN MITCHNER, 


alarmist, an extremist, and one wholly unworthy of credence. It 
President Kansas Woman's Christian Temperance Union. seemed utterly impossible that the fearful carnage which has now been 


of this proren and the construction 
of several hattleships in one year, where hitherto only one has heen con- 


expense. Bot, all told, with the small additions te the armed forces 
of the country, with the large afiditions necessary to the 8 
runches 


suggested, 
for a period of five years from about $750,000,000 per year, 


increase will be scaled by 8 
annual expenditure of $250. 000 has been ing on far 
years. No hue and cry has been raised against it. It has not been 
considered militaristic or a species of graft. It has ‘been locked upon 
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devastating Europe for more than a year could ever be permitted in 
this age of what we are pleased to call enlightened civilization. 

I know that it now seems to many thoughtful men impossible that 
our country can be invaded for a number of years to come because of 
the belief on their part that when the present war is over practically 
every nation of Europe will be so burdened with debt, so devastated of 
men, that another war to any of them must prove a matter of far dis- 
tant, indeed. And yet If we view the future in the light of events that 
33 recorded we must look upon that future with graye concern 
to our Nation. 

The teaching of history indicates that no war has ever merely dragged 
itself out, that a decisive victory by one side or the other has always 
been accomplished before a war has ended. And by that token one side 
or the other to the confilct raging in Europe must be conyincingly 
victorious before this war will end. Suppose at the end of this war 
Europe should be ruted from one capital. Surely under such conditions 
no thinking man or woman could contend that this country is safe. 
At best we have oniy the ill will of all the belligerents. At worst 
we haye the intense hatred of several of them and the desire by them 
to be revenged for real or fancied injuries suffered at our hands. 

Furthermore, history teaches that war has a striking tendency to do 
away with all ideas of moral value and moral equation and moral 
consideration ; that an officer or a common soldier, as the case may be, 
hardened to war, becomes frequently when the opportunity offers little 
better than a robber and a bandit, and that the leaders of nations long 
engaged in war look eagerly for any 7 that seems rich enough to 
eso them in going after it and so little protected as to make capture 

ossible, 

R Tho two continents of this hemisphere offer to-day the richest prize 
in the world. North America is more prosperous, more desirable, than 
it has ever been before. South America is scarcely second in potential 
wealth and in its attractiveness from a colonization standpoint. It 
may be, I think it is, altogether probable that this continent is not 
in serious danger of immediate attack from any nation of Europe; but 
I am he as firmly convinced that within a very short time after this 
war closes the Monroe doctrine, which is our nty of liberty and 
of protection to our sister republics of South America, is going to be 
called seriously into question and that it will be necessary for us either 
to defend or to renounce that doctriue. 

It has been one of our national tenets for nearly a hundred no 
It has been and is the expression of our high appreciation of liberty 
and our generous intention to assist other ples to attain and to 
preserve the liberty that is our greatest blessing. ‘To renounce it 
would mean absolute disregard of the principles which we have hitherto 
AOA 17 we are not goin ‘ to ate yy it we must be pre- 
pared to defen against any po: e aggression, 

I said a while ago that I belleve this continent is not in serious 
danger of attack from a European nation when the present war closes; 
but I do not feel the same degree of complacency with reference to 


Japan. Since she became victorious out of the Russian war, Japan has 
been preparing herself carefully with the Idea of ultimate world 
domination, e has grown rich during the Euro war; rich beyond 


her wildest dreams. he has supplied to the allies every article that 
she could manufacture, and nothing has been bought from us by them 
until Japan had been given the first opportunity to furnish it. You 
know something of the prosperity that has accrued to many and varied 
lines of business in this country as a result of the war; and through 
that knowledge you can gange somewhat the tremendous volume of 
ae that has passed continually from Japan to Russia and to England 
and to France. ~ 

Japan is not a Christian nation. She is a nation of materialists, a 
nation of believers in force, a nation that clings to the tenet that 
might makes right. Suppose when this war is over all of Europe is 
prostrate. Will not the opportunity come that Japan has 3 been 
waiting for, and will it not be necessary for us to contest with her the 
ambition of ultimate world domination which she is said to have cher- 
ished for 10 years or more? 

With all the earnestness that is in me, I hope that I may never see 
another war. Especially do I hope that I may never see my own coun- 
try again at war. I should like to belleve that this will be the last 
war, and that when it is over we, as a natlou, may be permitted to 
influence all the nations of the world to disarmament. I know that I 
voice the teung of the American ple when I say that no stone 
would be left unturned to bring about that result, 

But we can not indulge in disarmament unless it is an agreed policy 
among all the leading nations. Especially can we not ‘consider dis- 
armament at a time when much of the world is mad with war and with 
the spirit of conquest induced by war; when the so-called “ balance of 

wer” in pe, upon which formerly we could rely for safety, has 

een entirely upset; when instead of being 8 with friendship 
we are looked upon with malice and dislike and envy by many Euro- 
pean nations; and when, on account of our very prosperity and our 
very wealth, we must be ready—more ue than ever —to defend not 
only that wealth but to defend the principles of liberty for which we 
stand as a People. 

I am not in any sense an extremist for preparedness. I do not be- 
lieve for an instant in going to the lengths that are being advocated 
by many of the writers and speakers upon this subject. But I do be- 

eve in taking the steps necessary to bring our present forces, both of 
sea and d, to a point of efficiency where we shall be adequately de- 
fended and where we can offer to our sister Republics that degree of 
assistance which we guarantee them under the Monroe doctrine. 

Is the President's tion extreme? Three men are now living who 
have served as Presidents of the United States—Col. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft, and President Wilson. All of them advocate a policy of national 
defense. Col. Roosevelt goes to striking lengths as com with 
President Wilson. He criticizes the President's policy as being in no 
Way adequate and as not offering the degree of protection 8 to 
our county. Mr. Taft very largely agrees with the plans outlined by 
President Wilson. 

There are at this time a number of men announcing themselves as 
candidates for the Republican nomination for President. I have read 
with care and with interest the statements of principle which these men 
have given out in connection with their announcements, and I think I 
am not mistaken in sa that all who thus far have expressed them- 
selves advocate a greater degree of preparedness than that contemplated 
in the President's message. 

If I am not mistaken, you were associated with the Progressive Party 
in Kansas in the last campaign—a party which, whether one agrees 

th it or not, must be admitted to haye embodied in its platform the 

est and most comprehensive enunciation for the advancement of 
human pees and for the bringing about of modern reform alon; 
numaultarlan lines that has erer been put forward by any political 
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party. The leaders of the Progressive Party in Kansas were Victor 
urdock, its candidate for United States Senator; Henry Allen, its 
candidate for governor; and William Allen White, its national com- 
mitteeman. The strongest source of its support was the Kansas City 


tar. 

Let me direct your attention to the position taken by Murdock, 
Allen, and White and by the Kansas City Star upon the question of 
8 and let me ask you if it isn't your candid. judgment 

hat their position, as well as that of the others above referred to, has 

been taken eny after a most careful consideration of all that is in- 
volved, of what our country now has in the way of national defense 
and of what it needs to make that defense effective? 

1 am willing to admit that I may be mistaken. I pray that my fears 
may prove groundless. I trust that we may never have cause for fur- 
ther use of either Army or Navy. But if such should prove to be the 
case is it a serious matter that we take sensible steps toward preparation 
now when the future seems so uncertain? Will any damage accrue to 
s asa ORAON because ot the expenditure of a few extra millions for a 

ew years 

On the other hand, suppose that the policy of those against all pre- 
paredness should prevail; su poo that their pređictions should prove 
mistaken, and that we should become involved in war with a combina- 
tion of powerful nations avaricious of our wealth and antagonistic to 
our institutions. Then the losses piled up in a year or a month or a 
single week might far exceed by multiplied billions all that is contem- 

lated in expenditures for defense and make our policy of taking peace 
‘or nted seem almost suicidal. Can we afford to take the risk 

The most pronounced opponents of the preparedness program say 
that if they are shown from what source our country is apt to be at- 
tacked they will favor all that is now proposed and far more for the 
purposes of defense. Who among us is wise enough to foretell? But let 
us not overlook this fact: What seemed impossible has happened in 
Europe. Might not history repeat itself in reference to America? 

Already this letter has dragged itself out to too great a length. But 
I can not close without two other suggestions in order that my position 
may be absolutely clear. I do not pretend to be fully informed as to 
our needs as a nation. I know that I have given to the study of the 
subject of preparedness more time and more thought during the past 
six months than I have ever given to any other public question. And 
the conclusions reached thus far have been reached only after the most 
careful consideration of all that is involved. But even with such study 
I confess I am not thus far fully informed, and therefore I am 
constrained to believe that the average citizen, whose opportunities to 
inform himself are probably more limited than mine, can not be in posi- 
tion to pass sweeping judgment against this entire proposition from 
personal 8 G 

I think that the whole subject wants to be made as clear to the 
poo le of the country as it can be made. And to that end I belleve 

we should have prolonged public hearings, with testimony from all 
who can give information that will enlighten or that will assist, so that 
every man and 8 woman throughout the length and breadth 
of the land may have the opportunity to secure all possible information 
and may form conclusions based upon such information, 

Many of those who oppose preparedness claim that the agitation in 
its favor is due to manufacturing interests that will profit — 
Government contracts in case the program is adopted. 1 believe the 
Government, as a part of that program, should take steps Immediately 
for the erection of its own munition factories, large enough and efficient 
tite to supply all munitions that may be required either now or 

ereafter. 

‘There is no question that many of those who have manufactured 
armor plate and other accessories for both Navy and Army have made 
off the Government undue profits. The armor-plate exposure of several 
a ago was one of the really black spots in our history as a people. 

t us get away from any possibility of graft, let us get away from any 
possibility of profit by private interests, and let us secure for the Goy- 
ernment not only the best goods at the lowest price but also immunity 
from influences that might be exerted by private interests. 

I have endeavored to review this whole proposition fully and frankly 
in answer to your message. I do not agree with many details of the 
President’s program. I do not favor a continental army. I am opposed 
to any large standing army. I believe that our I.ational Guard should 
be improved and enlarged. I believe that more officers should be edu- 
cated and prepared to drill the National Guard. I believe that guns, 
equipment, and ammunition necessary to a large volunteer 11 should 
be provided and held in readiness for such need as may befall. belleve 
our Navy, already excellent, should be brought to a higher standard of 
efficiency, should be reasonably increased, should be supplemented with 
submarines, destroyers, scout cruisers, and other necessary accessories. 

I shall follow bin Sore hearings before the Committees on Nawal and 
Military Affairs. In the light of the information there revealed I may 
change my mind. Otherwise I expect to vote as nearly as may be per- 
mitted in accordance with the above conclusions. 

May I take advantage of this opportunity to assure you that I shall 
always welcome any suggestion which you may care to offer; that I 
shall A be glad to hear from you upon any matters of public inter- 
est; that I shall hope to prove of some real service in the great fight for 
national prohibition which is so near your heart, 

With Spend respect, I beg you believe me, 

Sincerely, yours, JoveTT Suovssr. 


The appended letter may be of interest in this connection: 


HEADQUARTERS B. F. Lan xD Post, No. 8, 
DEPARTMENT KANSAS, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Larned, Kans., December 28, 1915. 
Hon. Joverr SHOUSE, 5 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: At a meeting of our post the question of preparedness 
came up and seven to two were in favor of it and against Gov. Capper's 


position, 

When the Second Michigan Infantry left Detroit for Washington, 
first three-year men, we had only 200 guns. When we got to Harris- 
burg Goy. Curtin furnished the other cight companies with guns, and 
being the first regiment through Baltimore after the riot we needed 


em, 

Now, the old soldiers know if we had been drilled and armed the 
war would not have lasted four years. 

I would like to see the young men in training camps før three months 
the first hire two months the second year, and one the third year. 
ae 7 have better citizens and plenty of soldiers to support the 
0 E. 


Sincerely, yours, S. S. DICKINSON, Adjutant. 
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I also append three editorial clippings from recent issues of 
the Kansas City Star which answer arguments frequently ad- 
vanced against preparedness, 


[From the Kansas City Star, Dec. 3, 1915.1 
PREPARD on REPAIR? 


The cifists like to assert (and anybody can believe them who 
chooses) that they would be willing for the Nation to arm for defense 
if they could be informed from what quarter we are to be attacked. 

It would, of course, be a great advantage tf this information could 
be furnished. Also it would be a 1 thing if burglars would 
mail us a card a day or so in advance and let ux knew the hour when 
they intend to call for the ns. But, unfortunately, war and bur- 
pary are not conducted moder those rules. Late in retations of 

ternational law, indeed, hold that even a declaration need not neces- 
sarily precede hostilities. Under modern conditions when so much 
depends upon the suddenness and effectiveness of the first blow war al- 
Ways comes as a surprise. Such was the Russo-Japanese War, such was 
the war now devastati: Europa He would have been a wise states- 
man who could have said as late as the spring of 1914 that before 
autumn the cannon would be roaring on the frontiers. He would have 
been a wiser statesman who could have sald what the cause of the 
catastrophe would be. A pistol shot in Serbia, and lo! a German army 
launched at Paris! 

Preparedness for national defense here in the United States does not 
mean that there ts immediate aud yar danger of attack from any 
quarter. It means that the United States, reading the lessons of the 
sudden and unex wur in Europe, is not going to wait until some 
obscure is lighted somewhere that may lead to a similar result on 
this continent, but ts going to be ready before the event happens. The 
event may never happen. Al? the better. But it is better to prepare 
beforehand than to repair afterwards. 

From the Kansas City Star, Jan. 1, 1916.] 
is un JUST “ KIDDING"? 

A subseriber at Lane, Kans.. writes the Star to inquire if ——.— 
doubts the ability of the country to raise an army of 1,000, men 
„overnight“ for the purpose of defending the country. 

No doubt the Lane, Kans., man was very Indignant when he wrote 
the inquiry. The idea that anyone should be suspicious of the patriot- 
ism of the United States! 

Of course the United States could not raise an army of 1,000,000 
men overnight. It could not 10 ready within several weeks to raise 
the army. It would bave no idea what to do with such an army If 
it had one, being as unprepared to handle an army as it is to use an 


ar United States took several weeks to move an army of a few 
thousand men in the Spantsh-American War, and the failure it made 
of the handling of the troops then created a national scandal. Amon 
those who tried to make the most of the scandal, at the time. for politi- 
cat effect are many who are now trying to prevent preparedness for 

reventing another diserace of the same kind In case it me necessa 
Fo move the troops. But maybe, after all, the Lane man is only Skid. 

g. 
From the Kansas City Star, Dec. 30. 1915.1 
- “ WHAT SHALL WE SAY?” 

In 1913, Dr. David Starr Jordan published “War and Waste,” iw 

which he said: “ What shall we say of the great war of Europe, ever 

, ever impending, and which never comes? We shall say 
that it will never come. Humanly speaking, it is impossible. * > è 
‘The bankers will not find the money for such a fight, the industries of 
* will not maintain it, the statesmen can not.” 

t shall we say of such a prediction—ever repeated, ever insisted 
upon, and which wasn't true? Humanly speaking, it was as wicked 
as it was false, because It tended to mislead this unprepared Nation 
into a blind belief that the s of war were over and that it was 
unnecessary for a peaceful people to be armed against aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other phase of this subject to which 
I desire to allude briefly at this time. In his recent message to 
the Congress, the President called attention to the necessity to 
adopt measures to obtain additional revenue to meet govern- 
mental expenses. Just before the holiday recess, Congress re- 
moved the time limit from the present war-revenne measure so 
that the taxes laid under it might continue after January 1, 
1916, on the same basis as before. Consideration of the exten- 
sion of this measure afforded opportunity for general debate 
upon governmental revenues. ‘The members of the minority took 
full advantage of the occasion to attack the Underwood tariff 
law, but every argument they advanced was refuted throngh the 
full presentation of facts by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. KrrcnrnjJ. It was shown conclusively from the re- 
ceipts of the Gevernment that during the eight months of the 
operation of the Underwood law, from December 1, 1913, until 
August 1, 1914, the eight months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the European war, more revenue was raised by the 
Underwood law with its income-tax provision than had been 
raised by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law during the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding fiseal year. The facts adduced 
by the gentleman from North Carolina were not and could not be 
refuted, although Republican speakers and Republican press 
continue and will continue to refer to the Underwood law as a 
failure despite the facts. 

It was shown further in that debate that practically every 
neutral nation of the world, including Japan, had been forced, 
as a result of the European war, to adjust its revenues to condi- 
tions imposed by that war, although the gentlemen of the mi- 
nority have contended that there is no necessity for a war tax 
in time of peace. The whole situation was summed up briefly: 
but forcefully by the gentleman from New York [Mr, Loxpon], 


the only member of the Socialist Party on this floor, when he 
charged the Republichn opposition with insincerity and stated 
his position in these words: 

I intend te vote for the joint resolution. And I will do this notwith- 
standing that it contains a number of oppressive provisions which are 
burdensome to the . This is an emergency act in the fullest 
sense of the word. e deal with an emergency which can net be con- 
trolled by the le of the United States. peeves of Europe would 
have been glad to change their sorrows and etions for the burdens 
imposed by the emergency act. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there will be the necessity for additional 
revenues to the Government as long as the European war lasts, 
regardiess of the proposed program of national defense. In 
proportion as that program is adopted the necessity for addi- 
tional revenues will increase. I trust it may be possible for the 
present Congress to repeal within the next six months the war- 
revenue act now in force. And I believe that act can be re- 
pealed and that the amount necessary to provide a reasonable 
defense program can be raised without reverting to methods of 
taxation such as are involved in the present emergency act or 
such as were suggested by the President in his message to the 
Congress. 

There is no form of taxation so tronblesome, so annoying to 
the people, as a stamp tax. The present stamp tax affects only 
a limited portion of the people. But if a stamp tax were levied 
on checks, as was done at the instance of our Republican 
friends during the Spanish War, and as was suggested in the 
President's recent message, it would be a continual nuisance to 
the American people as long as it lasted. I am opposed also to 
the levying of a tax upon gasoline, because gasoline no longer 
is a luxury but has gotten to be a real necessity to a vast num- 
ber of the farmers of the country. 

Instead of such forms of taxation, which would raise at best 
but limited revenues, F hope to see this Government extend the 
provisions of the income tax so that the amount raised by that 
tax from the large incomes of the country may be greatly in- 
creased. I would not favor lowering the exemptions of the in- 
come tax so as to Include within its scope these not now in- 
eluded, but I would increase very considerahly the rate of taxa- 
tion laid upon those whose incomes are large and who can best 
afford to bear it. A Government under the protection of which 
an income of one hundred thousand to a million dollars a year 
is made possible is entitled to most liberal and uncomplaining 
support by the recipients of such incomes. 

In addition to the suggested extensions of the income tax, I 
would lay a Federal inheritance tax. Such a tax is now in 
force in many States of the Union, but an additional tax for the 
benefit of the Federal Government, especially upon large lega- 
cies, could not properly be considered oppressive. Not only 
would a Federal inheritance tax provide the Government with a 
considerable sum. but it would prove the opening wedge to 
abating the menace of such gigantic fortunes as are now being 
handed down from one generation to another. When one con- 
templates a single fortune of a billion dollars, the income from 
which is estimated at fifty millions of dollars a year, while 
hundreds of thousands of worthy men throughout this country, 
try as they may, are not permitted to lay aside for their families 
as much as $100 per year, it gives one pause, indeed, te reflect 
upon the growing danger to our future as a Nation that may 
come from such vast accumulations of property. 

The laying of taxes is unpopular. The paying of taxes is 
unpleasant. But all recognize that the Government must have 
revenue. Let us produce that revenue from sources best able to 
pay. Let us not do injustice to any citizen, but let us concern 
ourselves first for the great mass of the people whose resources 
are limited and whose burdens. are heavy. Then shall we do 
our duty as men and as legislators. 


Clark's Tribute to California. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I have recently had my atten- 
tion called to so beautiful a tribute to my State, California, 
paid by our beloved Speaker, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, that I 
beg leave to have the same extended in the CONGEESSIONAE 
RECORD. 

My business partner and close friend at San Diego, Cal., Mr. 
Frank Salmons, was one of the delegates to the Democratic 
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convention at Baltimore, and on his return home told me of 
the presentation of the California fiag to the Speaker in his 
room at the Capitol after the convention was over. He accepted 
this token of our love and confidence in so fitting a manner, 
and spoke of the legacy which had been bequeathed him by the 
Golden State in so touching a way that there was not a dry 
eye in the room. 

The people of my State love the Speaker and appreciate his 
friendship, and on their behalf F ask that the following tribute 
to their land be placed in the RECORD. 

CLARE’S TRIBUTE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Speaker CHAMP CLARK, in an address at Santa Rosa, Cal, 
paid the following tribute to that State: P 

“Tt is intensely pleasant for me to stand once more on the 
soil of California, for on a memorable occasion California was 
good to me—good as Kentucky where I was born, and as Mis- 
souri where I ve, and which has heaped so many honors upon 
me. I know not how to put it stronger. I am profoundly grate- 
ful to the Californians fer their friendship and their loyalty, 
freely bestowed, without money and without price. It never 
cost me as much as a one-dollar piece to sweep this magnificent 
Commonwealth from Oregon to Mexico and from Nevada to 
the sea. The consciousness. of having such true and unselfish 
friends and of living in their hearts and memories is one of the 
sweetest and most precious things in life. If I ever forget them 
may my right hand forget her cunning and my tongue cleave 
to the reof of my mouth. 

“One of my most valued possessions is the handsome banner 
earried by the Californians to Baltimore, presented to me as a 
token of their love and affection by the delegates with hearts 
of gold sent to that convention by the Golden State. I will 
treasure it so long as life lasts and bequeath it as a rich legacy 
to my children. who were eyewitnesses of the unshaken courage 
and perfect fidelity of the California delegates. May God's 
ehoicest and richest blessings rest upon them and the people 
whom they represented and upon their children and their 
children’s: children to the remotest generation. 

“Consequently F rejoice with exceeding great joy in the fact 
that of all the rare and radiant sisterhood of States, California 
will perhaps profit most of all by the building of the Panama 
Canal. Certainly she will be in the front rank of those that 
prosper most. 

“Coming from ‘Imperial Missouri,’ I am proud of the fact 
that Missourians contributed so much in laying deep and broad 
the foundations of this mighty Commonwealth so lavishly dow- 
ered by Nature in her most prodigal of moods. Macaulay said 
that he purposed to write a history of England which in popular 
interest would rival the latest novel. Most assuredly the story 
of California measures up to that high standard. It grips one 
like a tale out of the Arabian Nights. To the splendor of her 
future nobody can do justice except the greatest of the major 
prophets. To California is peculiarly applicable Lord Byron’s 
exquisite lines: N 

„It ts a goodly sight to seo 

What Heaven bath done for this delicious land! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on: every tree! 

What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand!“ 

“ My countrymen, it is good to be a Californian; it is good 
to be a Missourian; the greatest blessing 1s to be an American.” 


War-Revenue Tax Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ©. WILLIAM BEALES, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ix true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 16, 1915. 


Mr. BEALES. Mr. Speaker, I. for one, am opposed to burden- 
ing our people with a direct tax which I believe to be unneces- 
sary and unwise. The people of the United States should not 
be made to pay what in effect is a war tax in time of peace. 
Why -should the taxpayers of the country be called upon to 
pay extra taxes which have to be imposed in order to make up 
the deficit caused by the extravagant expenditures and unwise 
legislation of the Democratic majority? 

There seems to be no doubt that owing to this Democratic 
extravagance ndditional revenue must be raised, but E think 
there is a much better way than by imposing internal duties 


upon the people. The Republican Party has always adhered 
to the idea—and it is a right one—that it is far better to raise 
the great proportion of our revenues. from foreign-made goods 
by means of a customhouse tax. By doing so we aid home 
industries and restrict foreign competition. This is a great 
advantage to the manufacturers of this country and at the 
same time gives abundant employment to the workingman. 
The increase of a few tariff schedules would obtain the funds 


‘necessary to meet this deficit, as it is not due to a decrease in 


the imports, but to the reduction of the duty on the goods which 
are imported. The foreign importer is the one who should be 
taxed, but we should not put the heavy load of taxes upon our 
own labor. 

There is another way this deficit could be met, and a way 
which seems to me to be both good business and common sense. 
Why does not the administration use the proceeds of the Pan- 
ama bonds, which are now in the Treasury to the amount of 
over $220,000,000? There is nothing to prevent these bonds 
being issued and the proceeds applied to governmental needs. 

Looking at this tax from any standpoint whatever, it seems 
to me to be one that is obnoxious in its provisions and an at- 
tempt on the part of the Democratic majority to compel the 
citizens of this country to pay for the needless and reckless 
expenditures of the Democratic Party, for instead of pruning 
these expenditures our Democratic friends have expended the 
public money to such an extent that the last Congress spent over 
$150,000,000 more than the greatest amount spent by any Repub- 
lican Congress. 

In addition to the request by the President for the reenact- 
ment of the present so-called war tax he also asks, among other 
things, for a tax on automobiles, internal explosive engines, 
gasoline, and stamps on checks. To all these I register my pro- 
test, the same as I have done and will against any direct tax 
upon our people. f 

Automobiles are no longer a luxury but a necessity, especially 
in the rural communities. In my district, as in most of the con- 
gressional districts of the country, there are many farmers who 
own automobiles, not especially for the pleasure which they 
derive from their use but as a means of transportation for their 
produce to markets and railways. The explosive engine comes 
under the same head of a necessity, especially to the farmer, and 
the proposed tax of 50 cents per horsepower is not only an im- 
position but a direct internal tax upon labor. As gasoline is 
absolutely necessary to both automobiles. and explosive engines, 
to my way of thinking, it also should not be taxed. It also isa 
thing of necessity, and the owners of automobiles or explosive 
engines should not have the added burden of being required to 
pay this additional tax upon the power which drives the motors 
which are so essential in the everyday agricultural and busi- 
ness life. This tax on both engines and the fuel really means a 
double tax on practically all the modern labor-saving devices on 
the farm. 

As to stamps on checks. Aside from the annoying and need- 
less expense to the individual, it is the greatest step which can 
be taken by our Government to discourage the depositing of 
money in our national banks for the purpose of paying by check. 
The success and life of our national banks depends: upon the 
deposits they are able to secure. With the stamp requirement 
on checks, many people will again hold their money and make 
payments of obligations in actual cash, thereby robbing our 
banks of vast sums of deposits, the necessary food for their 
existence. It is a peculiar anomaly, indeed, with one branch ef 
the Government shouting loudly about the great work it is 
doing for the national banks and the head of the administration 
at the same time advising a system of stamp tax which would 
deprive our banks of nameless sums in deposits, thereby reduc- 
ing their resources and lessening their earning power. 

I further oppose this war tax for the reason that I represent 
a district which ts one of the largest cigar manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the United States, and this act imposed such an addi- 
tional heavy tax on the cigar-making business that the manu- 
facturers of the low-priced cigars were practically out of busi- 
ness and the same tax on the better grade of cigars has made 
that part of the business so nearly unprofitable as to demoralize 
this great and previously profitable industry in my district. 

This whole act, the war-tax act, and the recommendations of 
the administration for additional taxes on the people is a per- 
nicious imposition ef needless expense upon our citizens and 
our industries. From every part of it there reaches out a hand 
holding the grim tax club threatening discouragement and de- 
struction at every indication of success in labor or in industry. 

Our people never have stood for direct taxes in time of peace, 
and I predict that a just and proper resentment of this one will 
be shown. in November, 1916, by the triumphant election of n 
Republican. President and Congress, guaranteeing a return of 
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healthy prosperity and taxes on the competing goods of foreign 
manufacturers paying the expenses of our Government. 

In order to show one of the effects of Schedule B, as applied 
to the retail drug trade, I insert in the Recorp a letter received 
by me from Mr. J. Leyden White, in charge of the Washington 
Bureau of the National Association of Retail Druggists. . 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1915, 


Hon. C. W. BeaLes 
Wash ington. 

My Dear ConcressMAN: While the unfairness of the stamp tax upon 
toilet goods and cosmetics Is evident in many ways, I beg to call to your 
particular attention the fact, for it is a fact, that by such stamping the 
Government Jends peculiar ald to a form of unfair competition which 
is attracting universal attention. 

The various bills already introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress to 
tax mail-order business; stop untruthful advertisin kin, 
of contracts for the maintenance of resale prices; prevent fraudulen 


called “price cutting,” it 
t therein the 


own profits, revenue thereon, an 
ee of price standardization to the taxed. 

nder Schedule B the manufacturer is given absolute power to assess 
his own rate of taxation, as viewed from one point of view, and yet, 
from ancther, he is compelled to fix a rate that is poten high to 
him and all those who must share the burden of the tax with him. 

The manufacturer is compelled to sep the goods on a general basis 
of 24 per cent on “ the retail price or value,” and under the regulation 
concerning chewing gum it was definitely stated that the “retail 
price“ was absolutely a matter of decision the manufacturer. Com- 
monly it would be denoted by a price printed upon each retailing pack- 
age, and, while !t would be unlawful for one to stamp on a basis less 
than the price shown, if such printed pricing was abandoned, goods 
remaining absolutely the same except in the omission of such price 
printing could be stamped at a lower figure. In fact, practically such 
a condition has existed and been used. 

Here is the first example showing the utter unfairness of the tax. 
Now, on the other hand, a manufacturer must sell on a basis figurin, 
all costs and an estimated margin of profit. He naturally can no 
stamp on the basis of a price less than that for which he sells, but he 
may come so close to the price at which he sells that even if the re- 
tailer were able to retail at the full prices he would still find the 
article practically profitless. This condition actually exists in many 
eases, arising more often than otherwise in cases where the manu- 
facturer has simply raised his prices to the retailer 5 to 
cover all costs of stamps and labor in connection therewith. Indeed 
there have been cases where the price to the retailer has been ad- 
vanced enough to cover the revenue costs several times over. 

Thus is again shown that the method of assessing the tax‘is absolutely 
weer 3 without equity, except wherein the Government 
itself profits. 

But the great evil, the absolute unfairness is to be found in the con- 
ditions arising from the prevalent “ cut-rate™ methods used in the re- 
tailing of the ng nr goods. 

Used as “a leader” for advertising purposes by mail-order houses, 
chain stores, and other sorts of business demorilizers ; used in untruth- 
ful, or at least misleading advertising to entice people to buy inferior 
goods in substitution thereof, but only actually sold by such dealers 
when the consumer fights to get them, and occasionally wins, still the 
small dealer, forced to the edge of failure by this method of unfair 
competition, is compelled to sell the cut-rate articles freely at the 
profitiess figure in order to hold for himself, in order to exist from the 
sale of other and unbranded goods at even a very close margin of 
profit. Indeed, in the struggle for existence that the small towns are 
making against the big mail-order cities, the Government has, in 
Schedule F. given to the merchandizing monopolists another weapon 
with which to crush the country and congest the city. 

Under the assumption that it is for the maintenance of competition, 
the courts, even to the highest in the land, have refused to give any 
legal standing to the price printed upon the package; haye gone even 
further and refused to manufacturers all power over the fixing, the 
consideration of any prices except over those at which they themselves 
sell, In all this the Government through its Federal courts has declared 
that the maintenance of a resale price is opposed to publie policy ; that 
none may maintain a price even to protect themselyes against what 
from other points is now commonly acknowledged as a phase of unfair 
competition; and yet when it comes to 2 its own profits, to 
the collection of revenues to support Itself, the Government takes for its 
own uses the very standard of values that it has denied to others, even 
denied through its own courts. 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. LEYDEN WHITE. 


General Conditions Affecting Hawaii. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks on the general conditions affecting Hawaii 
I inelude a speech delivered by Judge Elbert H. Gary at a 
luncheon given in his honor by the Commercial Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, Hawaii, July 26, 1915. 

Judge Gary said: 

“The Hawaiian Islands, with their equable climate, their 
topography of beautiful lines and shapes, a vegetation peculiar 


to tropical conditions, seas and skies, combining the most bril- 
liant colors, and, above everything else, an atmosphere of hos- 
pitality, abundant, charming, cordial, and natural, attract and 
fascinate the visitor beyond even the friendly descriptions which 
have been attempted by the most competent and eloquent writ- 
ers. For rest and recreation and pleasure, on the land or the 
surrounding waters, every opportunity is offered; and for thrills 
and surprises, for the study of nature in its various forms and 


-| aspects, the student, curious and inquisitive or sincere in the 


effort to be of service to mankind, may here find permanent and 
satisfactory employment. An overruling Providence set the ma- 
chinery of creation in motion for the purpose of establishing in 
the midst of the seas a foundation for the habitation of human- 
kind, unique in many respects and susceptible of development 
and production far greater than the anticipation or the imagina- 
tion of the most sanguine of the present generation. 

“There are presented for consideration by the citizens of these 
islands questions most important and difficult and of intense in- 
terest, moral, social, and political; and with the opportunity 
to secure individual advancement and success there is a corre- 
sponding responsibility that will weigh upon the minds of the 
most thoughtful and serious until the problems of life as they 
affect this favored and, by nature, isolated spot, are solved to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. One who comes here for the 
first time is soon impressed with the feeling that the most in- 
telligent and reasonable consideration to the wants and necessi- 
ties and obligations of all the inhabitants of the islands is being 
given by the citizens who are to be held responsible for their 
future destiny. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES, 


“Fundamental to the progress and prosperity of the residents 
of the islands are questions which are economic. The welfare 
of a people depends, first of all, upon opportunity to supply the 
actual necessities of life, although during recent years we have 
not infrequently been urged to believe that these were of sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Those who are possessed of means to furnish for themselves 
food and raiment and shelter, whether they are private citizens 
or public officials in charge and control of legislation or admin- 
istration, are sometimes quite indifferent to the distress and suf- 
fering of others who are less fortunate. 

“With a persistent, intelligent, and determined effort to 
utilize all the advantages which nature has bestowed it seems 
apparent that the productive capacity of the islands can be 
greatly increased. With enlarged diversity of products and a 
wise conservation and use of resources, protection of that which 
is good and elimination of that which is bad, these lands, created 
from the bowels of the earth, by a guiding hand that controlled 
and directed the most destructive agencies of nature, will fur- 
nish increased and increasing quantities of the commodities 
which are essential to satisfy the necessities and tastes of 
multitudes who are able and anxious to buy. Soil which, by 
proper treatment, is cable of affording regularly a diversity of 
vegetation is necessary and useful, is a mine of continual and 
perpetual wealth that should insure uninterrupted prosperity. 
This character of soil you have and these results you are striv- 
ing for. 3 

£ CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOWARD BUSINESS. 

“ Unfortunately there has been during the past few years in the 
controlling influences of the United States a spirit of indiffer- 
ence, if not antagonism, to the pecuniary interests of business 
activities. It is not necessary at this time to refer to facts which 
would tend to show that this attitude has been partly the fault 
of business men but still more the fault of others. It is sufficient 
now to say that there appears to be a perceptible change in 
sentiment throughout the country toward business, toward le- 
gitimate thrift and enterprise, a realization by the masses of 
the people, who control sooner or later the action and disposl- 
tion of a nation, that in the main the people, as a whole, benefit 
or prosper; that to destroy or attack a single industry adversely 
affects other industries; that all enterprise and economic effort 
are in a sense connected; that unreasonable opposition to prog- 
ress or effort to unreasonably progress are alike reprehensible. 

“This changed and changing sentiment may not be as pro- 
nounced as some of us would like, but it seems to me noticeable 
and significant. There has been an improvement in private 
business methods by those in charge and also in treatment of 
business enterprise by governmental agencies. Neither will in- 
tentionally disregard public sentiment. 


GOVERNMENT SOMETIMES APATHETIC TOWARD ISLANDS. 


“There has been a disposition of indifference manifested to- 
ward these islands by various branches of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is impossible to form a comprehensive and just con- 
ception of the requirements or claims of a people without op- 
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portunity of close contact, full information, and deep study; 
and the remoteness of the islands from the seat of National 
Government and the limited distribution of facts have made it 
impracticable in the past to fully realize what legislation or ad- 
ministration is necessary to adequately and properly protect the 
interests of those who are directly connected. 

“But the representatives of the National Government and 
others are becoming acquainted with the facts; they realize 
that in many respects these islands are and will continue to be 
one of the most important of our possessions; and what some- 
times seems difficult to comprehend, in the administration of 
public affairs, they realize that as the islands are protected and 
their prosperity Increased to a corresponding degree the whole 
United States will be benefited. 

“ By the visits of congressional delegations and of numerous 
officials, of educational leaders, agricultural instructors, the 
maintenance of military headquarters and other governmental 
departments, there will hereafter be no lack of competent and 
fair-minded witnesses to testify to the value and the necessity 
of these islands as one of the Territories, and, in fact, let us 
hope, one of the States of our Nation. 


ADEQUATE ARMY AND NAVY NECESSARY. 


“One of the subjects that commands the attention of the 
National Congress is the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate military foree. We have during the past few months 
been forced to a full realization of the necessity of being pre- 
pared to protect our country by force; that while we are, above 
everything else, in favor of peace and friendship and cordial, 
intimate relations with all other nations, we know these can not 
be maintained unless we are fully prepared to defend ourselves 
against unjust and unwarranted attack. With a high sense of 
justice and equity and moral obligation, with a disposition to 
accord to all others an equal opportunity with ourselves to reap 
the benefit of the world's advantages, we can not be certain 
in this age of human weakness, of selfishness, of greed and 
infirmities, of jealous suspicion, that we shall not be imposed 
upon and perhaps destroyed unless we are prepared with the 
argument of force in the last extremity. The Nation is aroused 
on this subject. Even the organizations for the promotion of 
peace, who have sometimes appeared to believe they held a 
monopoly of the principle, are now generally impressed with 
the notion that the United States should have a Navy, in size and 
equipment, as compared with other countries, in the same pro- 
portion that its wealth and resources bear to other nations, 
respectively. This means that we should establish and maintain 
the largest and best single Navy in the world. And it seems 
also to be the consensus of opinion that we should have an Army, 
if not continuously in the field and ready for war, yet easy of 
organization, complete preparation and mobilization, many times 
larger than our present Army. 

“These will increase the amount of annual expenditures, 
but they are necessary and truly economical, for they compel 
peace and they add to cur material strength by the protection 
of our property and our commerce. Our public officials can and 
should save in many other directions sufficiently to more than 
equal the increased outlays for the Army and Navy. 

“There is, perhaps, no other point where the maintenance of 
a strong and effective armed force is more necessary than the 
Hawaiian Islands. It must be strong enough to protect itself 
and the surrounding seas. It must act as a “buffer” for the 
whole western shores of the mainland of the United States. In 
case of serious trouble with another nation, which God forbid, 
a sufficient army and navy located here would prove of incal- 
culable value and benefit. } 

“The work that is being done here, the investigations that are 
being made, the declarations of those in authority all indicate 
that what has been said is in accord with the trend of events. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF ARBITRATION. « 


“My utterances on this occasion are not intended to be in 
opposition to what I have heretofore urged in favor of an in- 
ternational court of arbitration, composed of all the nations, for 
the consideration and determination of all international ques- 
tions and the enforcement of its decrees by the nations not di- 
rectly interested in the particular question at issue. If any 
nation or two nations are to have the dominant power to con- 
trol the seas of the earth, there is no need for such to have a 
eourt of arbitration; but we can not consent to such a con- 
dition. The international equilibrium must be maintained, and 
so long as one nation is possessed of potential physical power 
there must be lodged in other nations sufficient power to neu- 
_ tralize and to afford proper protection to all the nations. If 
the possibilities suggested or some of them seem Utopian or 
too far ahead of the time, it is sufficient to say that in any 
event we should and we must be prepared on all occasions and 


in every emergency to stand for the rights and the principles 
of our country. We will good-naturedly but persistently strive 
to succeed in every worthy cause. Americans will be selfish in 
seeking to obtain what they are entitled to, but they will be 
reasonable and just and conscientious. 

TARIFF LAWS—ECOXNOMIC NOT POLITICAL, 

“Perhaps the most important question that occupies the 
minds of the peeple of the Hawaiian Islands relates to the 
national tariff laws; and it is not confined to this locality. It 
is delicate, if not difficult, for there are conflicting views, and, 
as some believe and advocate, conflicting interests. The ques- 
tion is economie and not political, though different political 
parties have sought to make it a leading part of their plat- 
forms. Outside of the effort to produce revenue, which is a 
feature involving too many points for consideration in a brief 
discussion, the thing sought to be discovered and utilized by 
the good citizen is how ‘to provide the greatest good to the 
greatest number. In case of difference in argument, on one 
side is the viewpoint of the producer and on the other side of 
the consumer. The first includes the capitalist who risks his 
fertune and devotes his time and skill and energy to a given 
enterprise and the laborer who gives his strength, physical and 
mental. One is entitled to a fair return on his investment, 
taking into consideration the interest rates for money and the 
risk assumed by reason of the vicissitudes of business and 
weather conditions, the wear and tear of buildings and ma- 
chinery, and the rapid, sudden, and material changes In methods 
und instruments; and the other is entitled to fair and reason- 
able wages and treatment considering all the conditions which 
apply. Neither can satisfactorily succeed unless the other re- 
ceives fair and honest treatment. If either one is harsh and 
unreasonable in his treatment of the other both suffer, and vice 
versa. Each of these interests is entitled to fair, full, adequate 
protection from the United States Government, taking into ac- 
count cost of production, quality, certainty or uncertainty of 
regularity, climate, diversity or lack of diversity, markets and 
market conditions, means or lack of means and cost of trans- 
portation, and every other element that bears upon the question 
of competition by one producing locality with every other le- 
cality in the contest for a share of the trade throughout the 
world. A tariff law that fails to recognize these principles, that 
furnishes less than protection to reasonable returns for capital 
and labor, that leaves the producers of a single loeation at a 
disadvantage in normal times and under normal conditions, in 
its competition with other localities, is unwise, unfair, and 
un-American, It is believed a large majority of the citizens of 
this country are firmly convinced of the soundness of these 
clalms as they have been stated. 

“The other side is that of the consumer. When protection 
goes beyond necessity, when the amount of the tariff is more 
than sufficient to enable producers to receive just and adequate 
returns, taking into consideration all the facts that have a 
bearing, then opportunity is given to oppress the consumer, to 
demand more than reasonable returns; and in that case some, 
and perhaps many, are influenced by motives of selfishness and 
cupidity. Consequently a feeling of dissatisfaction and antago- 
nism is created. This leads to agitation for legislation that goes 
teo far and brings about a commercial contest that is destruc- 
tive, and then a depression and panic; and both producer and 
consumer and all others suffer. 

“We have seen both extremes in legislation and following 
alternating conditions of prosperity and adversity depending 
largely upon this question of tariff. It is not necessary to be 
specific nor to refer to periods. Those who are listening are 
familiar with the facts, and particularly with the varying con- 
ditions. Indeed, there are just at this time published many 
opinions in regard to the American tariff laws which tend to 
clarify many features that have sometimes been made to appear 
obseure and difficult of comprehension. 

“Tt would seem plain that in order to secure from Congress 
a patient and exhaustive study and just decision of all ques- 
tions presented by those who need and seek protection for the 
commodities they produce, as against stmilar products brought 
in from foreign countries, the producers of this country should 
be honest in their representations and reasonable in their re- 
quests. It is to be regretted that this is not always the case, 
and as a result the tariff schedules as finally adopted are imade- 
quate and unjust. I have frequently been summoned before 
congressional committees, including the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and while in attendance have been sur- 
prised and chagrined to hear the testimony of witnesses who 
were so prejudiced by personal Interests that they turned the 

tion inte a farce for the time being. It was apparent 
to everyone except the witness that the real interest of the 
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country, of all the people who might be affected by the decisions 
of the Congress, was entirely lost sight of by the witness; that 
what Hancock said, and was at the time sneered at for saying, 
when he characterized the tariff issue as purely local, was per- 
tinent and justified. If the producers of Hawaii who need and 
seek a revision of the present tariff rates in order to have a 
fair and adequate protection as against foreign-produced com- 
modities, so as to place this Territory on an even basis with 
all others, taking into account cost of production and delivery, 
will present their claims on the strict basis of fact and logic 
and will avoid unnecessary antagonism, treating the Members 
of Congress respectfully, it probably will be only a question of 
time when the necessary protection will be afforded, certainly 
under an administration and Congress that is wise and intends 
to represent the best interests of the whole country. Any other 
kind of administration should not and will not long continue 
in power, 

“As a member of a political party that believes in fair and 

adequate protection to American products and American labor, 
though not an active member, I urge upon all good citizens the 
propriety and the necessity of being reasonable in all the posi- 
tions they may take concerning our business interests, expecting 
that in return we shall be accorded fair treatment by those who 
may have the power to pass upon our claims and who will be in- 
fluenced by a general public sentiment that is generally right, 
when all the facts and circumstances are known and under- 
stood. The business interests I represent are the same as those 
many of you represent, so far as the question of tariff is con- 
cerned, and therefore I have deemed it appropriate to speak 
freely and frankly about this most important question of 
economics. The prosperity and progress of the United States, 
the richest of ali countries, have, I believe, resulted largely from 
our policy of adequate protection. I also think that the policy 
would not have been materially changed—that is, modified below 
the point of adequate protection—except for the greedy disposi- 
tions of many who insisted upon rates much higher than neces- 
sary. 
“TI hope to again visit this beautiful country and to again 
grasp the hands of a fair-minded and hospitable people, but 
whether this will be possible or not, I shall be interested in 
your country and the success of each of you and shall always 
entertain a grateful remembrance of this reception and of all 
your kindness.” 


War Claims. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, when the omnibus war claims bill 
was considered by the Senate in the closing days of the Sixty- 
third Congress an amendment was adopted by the Senate which 
became section 5 of the bill, and commonly called the Crawford 
amendment, because it was offered by Senator Crawford. 

On the 4th day of January, 1916, I introduced a bill, No. 
6907, to repeal said amendment. But prior to introducing the 
bill I wrote a letter to the honorable chief justice of the Court of 
Claims asking for certain information. I now read a copy of 
my letter to the chief justice and his reply to same, and I also 
read following the letter of the chief justice the said bill, H. R. 
No. 6907, and following the reading of the said bill I read a 
memorandum of my own, explaining the provisions of the bill. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 23, 1915, 
Honorable CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
UNITED States Court OF CLAIMS. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Having in mind the advisability of some legislation oc- 
easioned by the Crawford amendment to the war ims act of March 
4, 1915, 1 am desirous of securing some definite information relating 
to certain phases of the matter, and address this inquiry to you for 
7 55 purpose of securing the same if reasonably possible for you to give 

i 7 nave been 5 that, shortly before March 4, 1915, 
a xer considerable number of claimants’ motions for new trial or for 
amendment of the findings of fact in congressional cases were over- 
ruled by the court, but with the understanding that claimants might 
renew or have their motions reinstated and considered by the court 
within some reasonable time—my impression is that I was informed 
that claimants were given till 1 last within which to take such 
action, but that the enactment of the war claims act, including the 
Crawford amendment, precluded claimants from availing themselves 
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of that privil or right, and that, under existing conditions, adverse 
findings or action now stand against them. 

Am I correctly advised as to this? 

2, Is it easily possible for you to inform me as to the approximate 


number of con; ionally referred cases which have been dismissed by 

your court under the Crawford amendment? Further, it the data is 

at hand and will not necessitate laborious tabulation, is the number of 
It ates 3 to 5 1 8 ire to burd h 

ess say o not desire to burden the court or 

clerks with any t amount of labor in giving me the information, 

but if it can be given without too much trouble I should like to have it, 


and as soon as possible, as a guide to action to be prepared for before 
the reconvening of Congress on January 4, 1916, Slaps 3 Hs 
Very respectfully, 
— T. W. Sims. 


UNITED STATES COURT or CLAIMS, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. Sims: Since talking with you this morning, I can an- 
swer your recent letter more satisfactorily. F explained to you that the 
first question you asked involved some motions for new trial or amend- 
ment of facts in cases which had been gamon 2 — by the court, and the 
motions had lain here, most of them, for over four years, without being 
called to the court’s attention for action. When we finally acted upon 
them we stated that, on account 1 of the illness of one of the 
attorneys, motions could be made to set aside the overruling of the mo- 
tions if made by the ist of June. It was supposed that by this method 
only those cases which were thought to be meritorious would be again 
called to the attention of the court. Thereafter, the Crawford amend- 
ment passed, the court lost jurisdiction. The number of cases 
affected, however, by this order was about 35. á 

I am sending you under separate cover a copy of a motion to dismiss 
congressional cases under the Crawford amendment, which covers 2,254 
principal numbers; but, as you will see by examining it, a number of 
cases have subnumbers. To illustrate: Calender No. 134, commencing 
on e 20, the docket number being 11889, refers to a number of claims 
by men of Kentucky.” nder this one number, which goes 
to page 58, there are appro ately 1,900 cases. Each of these sub- 
numbers is a distinct case so far as the rights of a particular claimant 
are concerned, and, therefore, you will note that the list of cases covered 
by this motion covers approximately 9,000 cases. All of were 
not dismissed. 
A hurried count of the cases dismissed under the Crawford amend- 
ment shows 5 7,500. Of these, strictly Civil War claims, 
numbered 2,758; Kentucky drafted men (which were Civil War claims) 
1.904. Other cases d involved eight-hour navy-yard cases ani 
eight-hour public-building cases and other cases of ous kinds which 
had been referred. 


minimum- 


y cases, 
It ma 


added 


the o tion of the Crawford amendment, and which are not covered 
vy. motion. Roughly speaking, I should say that, aside from the 

entucky drafted-men cases, the Civil War which were affect 
by wford amendment numbered approximately 3 


rend 
j V. tfully, 
ery r 
n Enwp. K. CAMPBELL, Chief Justice. 
Hon. T. W. SIMS, ' 
House of Representatives. 


A bill to repeal section 5 of the act entitled “An act making 8 
tion for ent of certain claims in accordance with findings of 
the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts ap- 
proved March 3, 1883, and March 38, 1887, and commonly known as 
the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of sec- 
tion 151 of the act approved h 3, 1911, commonly known as the 
Judicial Code,” and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriation for ment of certain claims in accordance with findings 

the Court of „ reported under the provisions of the acts ap- 

roved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the 

Boum and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section 151 

of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as the Judicial 

e,” be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

SEC. 2. That the Court of Cl s shall have and take jurisdiction of 
all claims which were pending before it on March 4, 1915, and whereof 
it would have had and would have continued to have jurisdiction but 
for the provisions of said repeaied section, and also of all cases or 
claims wherein motions for new trial or for amendments of findings of 
fact, made by claimants, had been overruled pro forma prior to March 4, 
1915, but with leave or right to renew said motions; that as to such of 
said claims as may have been heretofore dismissed by said court for 
want of jurisdiction by reason of the terms of said repealed section, said 
court shall reinstate the same upon motion in that behalf made by the 
claimant at any time within two years after the date of this enactment, 

Sec. 3. That all evidence or depositions heretofore taken or submitted 
in said cases or claims, even though taken after March 4, 1915, but prior 
to the dismissal of said cases or claims by said court, shall be con- 
sidered as having been legally taken or submitted, notwithstanding the 
provisions of d repealed section; and, where in any case testimony 
shall have been taken or submitted, under a reference of the claim to 
said court by a House of Congress, and it shall have been developed that 
such reference was in the name of the wrong person, such evidence may 
be thereafter considered by said court in connection with a claim pre- 
pened in the name of the proper person, and involving the same subject 
matter. 

Sec. 4. That the Court of Claims shall have the power to enter judg- 
ment upon its findings of fact in the following classes of claims hereto- 
fore referred to said court under the provisions of the acts approved 
March 3. 1883, and March 3, 1887, commonly known as the Bowman 
and the Tucker Acts, or under the provisions of section 151 of the 
Judicial Code, and in all such claims of the following classes as may be 
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presented to said court by direct petition within two years from date 
of this enactment, 1 

First. In claims of religious, eleemosynary, educational, or fraternal 
organizations, for use and occupation of or injury to or destruction of 
buildings of such organizations, with their contents, and, where not 
situated at seat of war as heretofore defined by said court, of municipal 
or county organizations, for such use and occupation or for injury to 
real estate if 8 forces of the United States 8 or after the close 
of the Civil War; in all such claims the judgment, if for the claimant, 
shall be for the reasonable value of such use and occupation and for 
injury to such property by reason of such use and occupation in excess 
of ordinary wear and tear: Provided, however, That judgment shall 
not be entered for any claimant in such ease for the value of any 
ouildings or other property wantonly destroyed, or for property dam- 
aged or destroyed as an incident to actual hostilities, 

Second In claims of individuals, associations, or corporations for 
stores or supplies furnished to or taken by the military or naval forces 
of the United States during said war or after the close thereof, includ- 
ing boats seized and used otherwise than by the naval forces as prize 
of war, and for use and occupation of real estate by said forces durin, 
said war, or continuing after the close of hostilities incident to sai 
war, and not embraced within the general class of claims described 
in the preceding paragraph; in all such cases the judgment, if for the 
claimant, shall for the reasonable value of the stores or su 


occupation, Including damages incidental thereto in excess of ordinary 
wear and tear: Provided, however, That in claims arising prior to the 
ist day of May, 1865, the claimant, if a citizen, shall bave been 
found by said court upon preliminary inquiry to bave given no yolun- 
tary aid or comfort to the so-called government of the Confederacy 
by bearing arms, or serving as an official of said government or of any 
branch thereof, or voting in favor of secession, or by exchanging money 
or propery for the securities of sald government: Provided further, 
That if such claimant was an alien urni sald war he shall bave been 
found upon such 1 Inquiry to have remained neutral during 
sald war, as against the United States; and unless upon such pre- 
liminary inquiry said court shall so find, then said court shall forth- 
with dismiss such claim: Provided further, That in cases where the 
stores or supplies furnished or taken or the real estate so used and 
occupied belonged to an undivided estate of a decedent, whether in the 
custody of an administrator or executor or not, the ns whose 
conduct shall be made the subject of such preliminary inquiry shall be 
ibe next of kin, distributees, devisees, or legatees of such decedent; 
and if legal title to such stores, supplies, or real estate was vested 
in a guardian of any minor such preliminary inquiry shall relate solely 
to the conduct of such minor, and in absence of evidence to the con- 
trary any minor who was under the age of 17 years on April 9, 1865, 
shall be presumed to have given no such aid or comfort: Provided 
further, That section 184 of the Judicial Code and so much of section 
161 of said code as is In conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

The proyisions of the bill I have introduced explained briefly 
are as follows: 

Section 1 repeals section 5 of the act of March 4, 1915, and 
thereby leaves it possible for either House of Congress to refer 
to the Court of Claims bills providing for payment of claims, 
under section 151 of the Judicial Code, which was enacted as a 
substitute for the terms of section 14 of the former Tucker Act. 

Section 2. It is a matter of common knowledge that there 
are many kinds and classes of claims which have been referred 
to the Court of Claims by Congress for determination of facts. 
If there were no claims save Civil War claims, then section 2 
of this bill would be unnecessary, but it is designed to restore 
to the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear and make findings 
of fact on many claims of different kinds, which were pending 
before the court on March 4, 1915, and which have since been 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction, owing to the provisions of 
section 5 of the war claims appropriation act. 

It will be noted, however, that claimants interested in such 
claims must move with reasonable promptness as they are given 
only two years to moye the reinstatement of their claims be- 
fore the court. 

Section 3. It is a fact that, at date of enactment of the war 
claims appropriation act of March 4, 1915, various attorneys 
representing the United States were in the field, acting with 
local counsel for claimants, taking depositions to be filed in the 
Court of Claims in matter of then pending claims. Depositions 
continued to be so taken for a considerable period, under rules 
of the court, before it was ascertained that there was at least 
a serious question as to the continuance of the court’s juris- 
diction to entertain the claims. Thereafter taking of depo- 
sitions was discontinued. In the meantime many depositions 
have been taken and filed and unless some provisions such as is 
suggested is made those depositions can not be considered, be- 
eause they were taken after Congress had removed the cases 
from the court’s jurisdiction. In short, while the depositions 
were regularly taken, under cross-examination, they will not 
be available, and as many witnesses were very old when ex- 
amined it would probably be an impossibility to again secure 
the evidence. 

Section 4. This section gives the Court of Claims power to 
enter absolute judgments in what are commonly termed Civil 
War claims, of the general kinds or classes which haye been 
heretofore paid by various omnibus claims acts. 

These claims are divided into two general classes, i. e.: 

1. Claims of churches, lodges, schools, and so forth. 

2. Claims of individuals, associations, or corporations. 


It will be noted that power to hear and determine these claims 
is given not only as to claims previously referred to the Court 
of Claims under the Bowman and Tucker Acts, or section 151 
of the Judicial Code, and te be reinstated on motion, but also 
as to other claims of the same general character, in which direct 
petition is filed in the Court of Claims within one year from the 
proposed enactment. 

Undoubtedly a time limit should be now fixed for presentation 
of Civil War claims, and it is here proposed to make it two 
years from date of the enactment. 

However, a claimant should not be compelled to depend upon 
the uncertain action of securing within that short time a refer- 
ence of his claim by a House of Congress. If his right to be 
heard is to be cut off within a short time, then he should be 
given the right to present his claim in a manner which will 
entitle him to be heard, and not by mere petition to Congress, 
2 petition might or might not be acted upon within the time 

mited. 

Examination of this bill will show that the Civil War claims 
wherein judgment may be entered for claimants are the same 
kinds of Civil War claims which have been paid by Congress 
repeatedly. 

As to church, school, and lodge claims, none wherein claim is 
made for wanton destruction or for destruction in battle; and 
so forth, fall within the favored classes in which judgment may 
be entered for claimant. It is true that some such claims have 
been paid by Congress, but no provision is here made for them. 

As to claims of individuals, associations, ete., it is to be noted: 

1. Judgment can be entered in favor of a citizen only on 
condition that he shall have been found to have given no volun- 
tary aid or comfort to the Confederate Government by bearing 
arms, serving as an official thereof or of any branch thereof, 
by voting for secession, or by purchasing the securities of said 
government and thereby aiding its credit; this to be made a 
matter of preliminary inquiry, 

The reason for thus defining acts which shall preclude enter- 
ing of judgment would seem plain. Without such general 
definition, and with the idea of passing on what is often called 
the “loyalty” of claimants, the Court of Claims is compelled 
to deal with a problem in psychology rather than with facts. 
It is therefore impossible for any claimant to know what facts 
will preclude collection of his claim. With such general rules 
laid down as here proposed, however, the court will have some- 
thing definite into which to inquire, and claimants will know 
just what facts will preclude favorable action. 

If a person living in the South did none of the acts men- 
tioned and described, then it would seem that he or his heirs 
should be paid for his private property taken for Government 
use; otherwise, however, he can not fairly claim such com- 
pensation. 

It has often happened that claims have been presented by 
persons who were minors during the war, and who had no 
responsibility for the Civil War and had absolutely nothing to 
do with it, especially in such cases as young girls of 17 or 18 
at the close of the war; also of very aged persons who had 
nothing whatever to do with the war, and yet, in both classes 
of cases, who are unable to prove any facts of affirmative 
loyalty to either side. s 

Under previous practice, under the Tucker Act, the court has 
had some discretion in reporting facts to Congress, and in some 
instances has made qualified findings on this point in order that 
Congress might use its legislative discretion in passing finally 
on the claim, but if the court is now to be made the final arbiter 
that will be impossible. 

2. The requirement as to proof of conduct applies only in 
cases arising prior to May 1, 1865. This date is suggested as 
a proper and fair one, as Gen. Lee surrendered April 9, 1865, 
end May 1, 1865, meant the practical end of hostilities by forces 
of the Confederacy. It is true that the extreme western army 
of the Confederacy, under Gen. Richard Taylor, in Texas, did 
not surrender until a short time thereafter, but the war to all 
practical intents ended by May 1. 

8. In cases of aliens it is provided that cnly neutrality shall 
be demanded, which is all that has ever been required of them. 

4, Where property belonged to an undivided estate of a 
decedent it has been the uniform practice of the Court of 
Claims, under the Tucker Act, to pass on the conduct of the 
actual beneficiaries of the estate, rather than upon that of an 
administrator or executor who happened to hold the naked 
legal title in trust. The proviso making this a rule hereunder 
is obviously a fair one and is necessary, as otherwise the court 
would be compelled to consider the conduct of the administrator 
or executor who held the naked legal title. 

The same rule is laid down in regard to cases where title was 
vested in the guardian of a minor. Obviously the recovery by 
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the former ward should not be made to depend on the personal 
conduct of the guardian, over which the ward could not sup- 
posedly have exercised control. 

This general subject mentioned is treated in the case of 
Newman, administrator, v. United States (21 Ct. Cls., 205). 
In that case it appeared that Mr. Green died in 1858, leaving a 
widow and three small children; that a posthumous child was 
later born, who could not have been more than about 3 years 
of age when the war began. Under the Bowman Act, how- 
ever, the claim was dismissed because there was an admin- 
istrator on the estate who had been disloyal, regardless of 
the fact that the widow and four little children were the owners 
of the actual beneficial interest in property taken for public use. 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Nott in that case shows the 
injustice following the application of such a rule. That same 
claim was later referred to the Court of Claims under the 
Tucker Act, was tried and collected. 

5. Further referring to minors, it is provided in this bill that 
a minor not over the age of 17 years at date of Gen. Lee’s sur- 
render shall be presumed to have given no aid or comfort, in 
absence of proof of any acts to the contrary. 

6. Section 184 of the Judicial Code was taken bodily from the 
old Bowman Act approved March 3, 1883, which act was re- 
pealed by enactment of that code, and this part of said act should’ 
be repealed with the rest of it. Section 161 of the Judicial Code 
is also to be repealed by this bill, so far as inconsistent with 
the terms of this bill, in that both said sections 184 and 161 
make it necessary to show affirmative loyalty to the Union, 
in establishing the fact that a person gave no aid or comfort to 
the Confederacy, thus, as above suggested, making the ques- 
tion one of a mental attitude as much as one depending on 
facts which can be actually proven one way or the other. 


Statement by Dr. Dernberg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a very remark- 
able statement by Dr. Dernberg, upholding the view of the 
United States on the question of the freedom of the same from 


submarine attack. ; 
The statement is as follows: 

DERNBURO UPHOLDS UNITED States View or Rianrs AT SEA—ARTICLE 
ADMITS NEED FOR DEALING WITH BERLIN FIRST-—URGES Germany 
TO AWAIT WITH CALMNESS WHILE PRESSURE is BROVOHT TO MAKE 
ENGLAND COME TO REASONABLE View or Riaurs or NEUTRALS— 
REFERS TO Navy PROGRAM AND Sara IFP AMERICAN SHIPPING IS 
Forcep Orr Tun Spas UNITED States WILL Nor SUFFER IT WITHOUT 
A STRUGGLE. P nai 

Nors.—On Nov. 13 Journal published a synopsis came to 
it y cable of an article in which Dr. Born bkrd. Dernburg, formerly 

Germany's minister of colonies, discussed in the Berliner Tageblatt the 

relation between Germany and the United States. In this cable mes- 

sage Dr. Dernburg, 8 In 333 a amen a Tann — was 
very frie and sym etic rega Amer- 

2 diplomatic intercourse with Ge 22 He stated that the loss of 


titled “The American note to England,” has been translated by a 
member, of the Journal's editorial staf and is herewith presented 
in full. 


å (By Dr. Bernhard Dernburg.) 

The imperial chancellor in his last ts b has taken his stand 
for the “ freedom of the seas.” Sir Edwa pape e designated the 
deliberation of the matter as highly probable r the war. Both 
statesmen have re or — avol 1 pe. i area 8 a of — % 

Wilso! e om o e seas 
988 notes gee et esses and designated it as an inalienab 
t of the United States. 
vierm the mainvenanes: sf went, of misrastioust sen law. a5 this 
tenance, a 0 erna „as this 
= term—the maintenan net 


to be 
t in the confer- 


posed by them. Its purpose was, 
8583 form, with the cooperation 


change on the 0 
agreement with the United. States and the other neutrals—is 


`| merce, 
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With regard to the practice of these international sea laws, the 
ee States has come into conflict with two belligerent nations, 


and Germany. England has made all sorts of arbitrary 
by royal order, and has in other points been untroubled by 
the requirements of law on the high seas. Germany has been cen- 
sured for the sinking of the Lusitania and for the conduct of her 
submarine war. 


changes 


THE PRESIDENT DIPFERENTIATED, 


The President declined a simultaneous treatment of the differences 
with Engiand and with Germany, because he wished it clearly under- 
stood that the two cases dealt with separate varieties of erican 

ts. The President did not admit that Germany could give up the 
submarine war if England kept within the laws of the seas and should 
be forced to do so by America. 

The submarine war had first to be settled, because this act was 
not a question, as in Great Britain’s commercial war with Germany, 
of replaceable wares or financial losses, but of the lives of American 
citizens. The difference witb Great Britain, therefore, was postponed 
be — way bad been cleared thro Germany's wise giving in in the 


case. 
HUMANITY MOVES GERMANY. 


Apart from the fact that she shared America’s considerations for 
humanity, Germany apparently ve in principally for the reason that 
a nation which wishes the om of the seas should not contribute 
to shatter the principles which hitherto had been maintained, even 
m an incomplete form, and that she had no right to expect the United 
States would hold Great Britain to an observance of maritime law 
without also following the same policy toward Germany. 

A submarine campaign, defended on the ground oF the modernity 
of the weapon, was, however, irreconcilable with the application of 
the London regulations. 

After Germany bad yielded to the American standpoint the Presi- 
dent finally sent a note to England and announced two more to come. 
It is not here to 83 Into the details of these notes. It is 
sufficient to recall that the United States declared a blockade of Ger- 
many and Austria as not legally allowable; that It declared unlawful 
the English practice of confiscating goods destined to neutral countries 
merely on suspicion that th mg t fall Into the hands of the enemy; 
that it declared unjustifiable the demand that such goods be ad- 
dressed not to order but to definite recipient—that is, to the overseas 
trust. under English control; that it would not longer allow the 
removing of American or neutral 1 —— English harbors; and that 
it re. the English prize courts use they were organized not 
according to gencral sea law but according to English orders in 


co 
MORE NOTES PROMISED. 


These are the chief points. A note is promised which shall teject the 
latest English definition, according to which the status of a ship Is 
determined by the nationality of the owner or an owner and not by its 
registry and flag; and, finally, perhaps the most important of all, 
another note in which the willfa) changes which England made in 
the lists of absolute and conditional contraband shall be declared not 
binding for the United States. 

Thus falls together the whole structure which England has so 
skillfully built up in 15 months, as much to starve Germany as to cut 
into America's trade. 

The London declaration placed cotton under all circumstances on the 
free list. Grain and foodstuffs were contraband only so far as they were 
destined for the use of fighting troops or n of fortified 
harbors. and then only conditionally. The burden of proof the declara- 
tion places on the power that seizes these materials. 4 


UNITED STATES FOR NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


The President says that he espouses the rights of all neutrals, and it 
ean certainly be su that he does this only with an understanding 
with them. The rman press bas raised the question whether the 
United States would endeavor to force compliance with her demands. 
According to the diplomatic history of the United States—and the 
Lusitania case is a page in that history—there is every reason to be- 
lleve this will be done at all costs. 

It sometimes has taken rather long—the Alabama case took 15 
years—but here interests are at stake which do not permit of delay; 
and, however unwilling the President is to make difficulties for Great 
Britain (or Germany either), he has, as bas recently been said, a 
single-track mind in which there is neither turning out nor going back. 
That is all the more likely, as next year the presidential election will 
take place, and he will want to give to the Nation an account of the 
manner in which he has ordered its business, and on the 4th of De- 
cember of this year Congress will again meet, thus giving a new em- 
phasis to the demands of the President. 

COULD FORCE ALLIES’ HANDS. 

Tf the United States had little means of exerting 
y in the case of the submarine war because of complete sever- 

ance of commercial relations, these means are very powerful in the 
case of the allies, especially and. Denial of credit, orders to 
national banks not to discount exchange for the allles, embargo on 
individual wares necessary to the allies, and, finally, vention of the 
export of arms (which, indeed, Congress once ord against Mexico 


in 1912). 

It is te that lary interests in the United States fill a greater 
part in the decisions of men than they usually do in other nations, 
and that through all these measures t ‘kets of Americans would 
be pinched ; but one must not underestimate the setf-conscionsness and 
pride of the Nation as soon as it feels that its rights are being pur- 
posely and lightly trod upon. 

ENGLAND FORESEES TROUBLE. 


England has a sort of premonition of this, and, because It knows it 
must give in, it seeks c 1 to cover itself in advance. 
Thus, the recent orders forbidding English ships from sailing to and 
between neutral harbors and the attempt to buy up neutral ships and 
to lay hold of American commerce. 

But it can be taken for granted that this very attempt will make 
bad blood in the United States. Apart from its being a question of the 
limitation of American commerce and of an extraordinary increase in 
the cost of American merchandise (since the whole German merchant 
fleet, which has up to new cared for a large part of American com- 

been interned) viewpoints here come into play which are 

cularly vital. The best war fleet is not in battle trim unless it ts 
on of a great number of auxil vessels for the supply of 
provisions and for the forwarding of troops; a great number 


ressure against 


and 
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of patrol boats and ernisers for rding 
BER of merchant vessels fitted out as auxiliary cruisers 


LOOKS FOR COUNTER MEASURES, 


America is on the threshold of a naval program of great magnitude, 
a program that has the general ac ey of the Nation. The European 
war has sharpened the responsibilities of the administration just as 
have the attacks of its opponents. If this attempt at depriving Ameri- 
cans of merchant vessels is continued it may be e ed that etary 
of the Navy Daniels (who first emphasized the necessity of a merchant 
marine in time of war) will immediately seize upon counter measures, 
Last year, when the President wished to create a merchant marine with 
Government funds and proposed in addition the acquisition of neutral 
At that time there was 


Rural-Credits Legislation. 


When framing the Federal reserve act for the banking and commer- 
cial population, you bundled up the credit of the Government, neatly 
tied a blue ribbon around it, and placed it In pawn for the benefit’ of 
the bankers and commercialists. ou sat them down at a feast of Fed- 
eral reserve notes, prepared for them by the Government, in return for 
their assets and commercial paper. ou gave them Government aid. 
Let us give the farmer the same aid. He is entitled to the same privi- 
lege at the Government Mint. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 
OF TEXAS, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following: 


Monday, March 1, 1915. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
bad under consideration the bill (H. R. 20415) making appropriations 
zor the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to detain the 
committee for only a short while. We now have an opportunity. 
to add an amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
which will bring substantial relief to the farmers in the way 
ef rural-credits legislation. 

= + * +% * * + 


Mr. Chairman, we have before us to-day three concrete propo- 
sitions: First, the McCumber amendment, which has come 
from the Senate, providing for direct loans to the farmers. 
Second, the Hollis bill, which was reported to the Senate on 
last Saturday. In my judgment, this last bill is a makeshift, an 
empty thing, a vacuous and spineless piece of legislation, and 
will wilt and crumble like a frogstool if Government aid is not 
placed behind it. [Applause.] Second, this Hollis bill set up an 
alleged rural-credits system separate and apart from any source 
of governmental aid. Governmental aid is the one essential 
thing to make rural-credits legislation a success in this country, 
as it has proved to be successful in every other civilized country 
of the world where the Government has fostered and aided the 
plan. Third, the Bulkley bill is before us, and with section 30 
providing for governmental aid, the system is destined to be a 
suecess and will carry genuine relief to the American farmers. 

* ** * * * * * 


And at this point permit me to call your attention to several 
salient and strong provisions of the Bulkley bill, which we have 
rewritten, that make it incomparably better than the Hollis 
makeshift just reported to this House by the Committee on 
Agriculture. First, it provides for a Federal farm-loan board, 
divorcing the system entirely from the Federal reserve act. 
It sets up a separate and distinct rural-credits system not sub- 
ordinate in any respect to the Glass-Owen currency law re- 
cently enacted. Second, in it we provide that the interest rate 
shall in no event excced 6 per cent per annum wherever loans 
are made to the farmers. And, third, in section 30, we specifi- 
cally commit the Government of the United States to the aid of 
this system and provide for expending not exceeding $50,000,000 
annually out of the Treasury of the United States to guarantee 
the success of the plan. And in pursuance of this principle we 
expressly write into this law as a new amendment provision for 
the sale of Panama Canal bonds, the proceeds of which are to 


the coast; and another great | be devoted to setting up our rural-credits system. 


Hence, we 
make it certain that the strong arm of the Government shall be 
placed under and around the rural-eredits system for the 
farmers, just as we have placed it under the Federal reserye 
act in behalf of the commercial and banking interests. [Ap- 
plause.] ? 

Mr. Chairman, it would be fatal and criminal to tender the 
American farmers a plan that would not sustain itself and prove 
a success. With this opportunity here presented, let us not fail 
to put our great Government back of legislation which we are 
now writing in behalf of the entire agricultural population of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

The Federal reserve act was proposed, the credit of the 
United States was bundled up, a blue ribbon was neatly tied 
around it, and the resources of a hundred millions of people, in 
the form of their credit, was mortgaged to the bankers and com- 
merċialists. And I am not willing to tender the farmers of this 
country legislation of any less strength. In the Federal reserve 
act we placed the Government in partnership with the banks as 
to capital stock and profits, and I now assert that we should 
place it in partnership with the farmers in a new rural-credits 
system. The principle is identical. They are entitled to the 
same treatment in accordance with all logic and by the parity 
of all reasoning. The farmer is here to-day to demand that he 
enjoy the same privileges at the Government mint as the bankers 
who are feasting on Federal reserve notes issued by that mint 
and under this new partnership arrangement with the banks. 
Nothing can deter me from insisting that any rural-credits 
legislation that we pass shall also be backed and reenforced by 
the credit of the United States Government upon the same prin- 
ciple written in the Federal reserve act. It would be a mockery 
and sham and a glaring fraud to do less for the agriculturists! 
We have come to the point where our people in these modern 
generations must necessarily be divided into three Classes, to 
wit, the commercial, the industrial, and the agricultural. Cur- 
rency legislation suited to the needs of commercial interests will 
not be sufficient for the agricultural and industrial classes. We 
must have a plan that authorizes long-time loans for the farmer ; 
the commercial banking system will not avail. And I here pre- 
dict that with the Federal reserve act in effect the time is not far 
distant when we will open the mint of the United States to the 
American farmer, so that he may place his securities, mortgages, 
and liens as collateral with the Government and receive Govern- 
ment issues of money from the mint, just as the bankers do 
under the Federal reserve act. And States, counties, munict- 
palities, and localities will sooner or later be enabled to take 
their bonds and securities, based upon the wealth, property, and 
resources of the people, to the Government mint and deposit 
them as security and receive United States money issued for 
them upon the identical principle by which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is now preparing to issue $500,000,000 of Federal 
reserve notes, coined as the people's money, to the banks of this 
country in exchange for their assets and commercial paper 
wares sent up through the Federal reserve banks to the mint of 
the United States. There is not one particle of difference in 
principle in these arguments which we here advance. 

The papers have just contained a statement that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is preparing an issue of $500,000,000 of 
Federal reserve notes, to be exchanged for the assets, notes, and 
paper securities of the banks, which they are hypothecating 
with the Federal reserve banks. ‘These notes are issued from 
the people’s mint, and the banking and commercial interests 
have no God-given right to monopolize this money and the credit 
of the Government and exclude the farmer and wage earner 
from the same privileges at the people’s Treasury. If the mer- 
chants’ and bankers’ paper are good security for these Govern- 
ment obligations, the farmer’s mortgage, at a fair valuation, on 
his rich farm lands, is a better guaranty. And if the merchants’ 
paper, merchandise, and notes and the bankers’ bills, drafts, and 
notes are good security, State, county, and municipal bonds, 
based upon the taxable wealth and resources of 100,000,000 
people, are still better, even if the time for their redemption is 
somewhat longer. Hence it is mandatory that we must forever 
divorce and separate our agricultural banking system from the 
commercial banking plan. 

+ * ** * * * + 

In the course of the proceedings I shall undertake by my 
vote to perfect the Hollis bill and establish a plan worth some- 
thing to the farmers. Jf we can not do that, then, when the 
final vote comes between the tico amendments on the motion 
to recommit, I shall vote for the McCumber amendment with- 
out any change, in order that my name shall go down in the 
permanent Record as one who stood for legislation bringing 
real relief to the farmers. 
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Ah, but we hear it whispered in these Halls that the President 
will veto the McCumber amendment, that he will veto the 
Bulkley amendment with section 30 in it, providing for Gov- 
ernment aid, and that he will not veto the Hollis bill. As far 
as I am concerned, my resolution is fixed to do my duty here 
for the farmers to-day, and support legislation that means some- 
thing—let others pursue whatever course they may. It makes 
not the slightest difference with me. [Applause.] And yet I 
do not believe the President will veto a genuine rural-credits 
bill, when we attach it to this Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Gentlemen object to adding such a bill to the Agricultural 
appropriation measure. They say that legislation by the inser- 
tion of a rider on appropriation bills is not good. Permit me 
to say that some of the greatest reforms in legislative bodies 
for the benefit of the people have been brought about by attach- 
ing them to appropriation bills. And it seems to me that the 
hand of Providence can almost be observed in this proceeding, 
because it has given us the only opportunity available for estab- 
lishing a rural-credits system before this session of Congress 
has ended. [Applause.] 

The Bulkley bill has been considered for nine months by a sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency Committee, Democrats 
and Republicans, in a nonpartisan way, and they have agreed 
to it. Members of that committee who speak to-day will tell 
you that they have given the Bulkley bill nine months of delib- 
erate study and can see no further way of improving it if they 
should work upon it many months longer. They are prepared to 
report it to the House. They are ready for action, and these 
Democrats and Republicans have placed their seal of approval 
upon it. Hence, I say, let us support and adopt it, and pre- 
sent both the amended Bulkley bill and the McCumber amend- 
ment to the House of Representatives in order that Members 
may exercise their choice of action. 

= * s. Ea + * kd 

The great and overshadowing principle of Government aid 
is contained in the Bulkley bill, the one great thing around 
achich my bill has been written. And so if these propositions 
set out in my measure can be inserted here in the McCumber 
amendment or the Bulkley bill, E shall gladly support them and 
waive all pride of authorship. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to say, in conclusion, that my resolu- 
tion is fixed, and that during the remainder of my onal 
eareer I shall fight for a rural-credits law builded and founded 
upon plans entirely apart from the Federal reserve act or 
any commercial banking system. The farmer must have a 
system that will afford him long-time loans. The necessities of 
his vocation imperatively demand it, and I shall continue to 
struggle for writing the same principles in all rural-credits 
legislation for extending direct Government aid to the tillers of 
the soil just as we have placed it in the hands of the banker and 
commercialist. There is no invidious distinction or criticism 
intended by me in making these arguments. Long since I have 
concluded that the three classes of our people—the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural—must have their needs supplied 
through distinct banking and financial systems. The issue is 
raised here to-day and will not down. The fight will go on. 
and my prediction is that before many years have gone by this 
long-deferred relief for the American farmer and the industrial 
elass will be accorded to them as Congress promptly afforded 
facilities to the commercial class of our people. It is a lamen- 
table fact that, in this House and elsewhere, whenever a legis- 
lator raises his voice in behalf of the farmer, the wage earner, 
and the worker, he is charged with being a demagogue. But a 
Representative is weak and cowardly who has not the heart and 
spirit and resolution in the face of these affronts to fight on in 
behalf of those who till the soil, earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, and make this Republic prosperous and great. 
[Applause.]} 

Wednesday, March 3, 1915. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to be cap- 
tious about this conference report, but before agreeing to it 
there are several propositions that should be discussed. 

On the Ist day of March this House had it in its power to 
enact a general system of rural-credits legislation. The Agri- 
cultural bill came over from the Senate with an amendment at- 
tached as a rider providing for a rural-credits system with one 
amendment added by that body. The McCumber bill was suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the American farmer. 

The mistake the House of Representatives made, in my opin- 
ion, was in not agreeing to the McCumber amendment, just as 
it had been written, so that there would be no differences be- 
tween the Senate and the House, and thus no opportunity given 


for the Senate to recede. 
* * $ $ * s 


The distinguished and able gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Bulk- 
ley, who has studied this question as much as any man in 
Congress, was chairman of the subcommittee that prepared the 
measure, and worked nine months on it. And he said on the 
floor of the House that if you were to give him nine months 
longer he did not see how: he could improve on it. 

Its principles are good. The subcommittees of the Senate and 
House agreed to it, and yet the committees failed to report it. 
Whenever rural-credits legislation is written it will be along 
the line of this measure, which contains Government aid, and 
will stand as a monument to the strong young man from Ohio 
who goes out of this Congress. [Applause.] 

3 a 2 + * 2 $ 

On Monday we placed the Bulkley bill in this Agricultural 
bill, and the Committee on Agriculture comes back to us and 
woe a substitute for a mere commission, still postponing this 
question. 

Ah, gentlemen, that was not the way to deal with it. The 
mistake we made was in not voting for the motion to recommit, 
thus sending the McCumber amendment to the conferees, where 
it could not be evaded or destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when the American Congress 
should cease trifling with the farming population. There are 
many men who are afraid to raise their voices in this House 
and the Senate in behalf of the farmers for fear they will be 
denounced as demagogues. I am one who says that the farmer 
has been trifled with about this question, and we ought not to 
undertake to trifle longer with it. We should face the issue 
and settle it. Now is the accepted time. [Applause.] 

It makes little difference to me when charges of demagoguery 
are whispered around the corridors of this House. When the 
banking and commercial people wanted a new banking sys- 
tem—the Federal reserve act—you bundled up the credit of the 
Government, neatly tied a blue ribbon around it, and placed it 
in pawn for the benefit of the bankers and commercialists. You 
sat them down at a feast of Federal reserve notes, prepared for 
them by the Government in return for their assets and com- 
mercial paper. You gave them Government aid. Let us give 
the farmer the same aid. At the risk of again being called a 
demagogue, I assert that he is the equal of the merchant, the 
banker, the professional man, or any other citizen. He is en- 
titled to the same privileges at the Government Mint as they are, 
and the credit of this Government—his Government, too— 
should be placed behind his banking system upon the same 
principle by which you have mortgaged it to the banking fra- 
ternity in the commercial world. r 

I predict to-pight that the day will come when we will put 
the strong arm of this Government under and around and about 
a banking system for the benefit of the farmers, and treat them 
just as we have the bankers and the commercialists. [Ap- 
plause.] 

= + * * a * * 

Mr. Speaker, this matter should not be postponed. Let those 
who have brought in the report take the responsibility. Go 
home to your constituents and satisfy them if you can. Con- 
tinue in this course, smother legislation in conference, and see 
whether or not the Democratic Party can keep the confidence 
of the American people when you do these things. All three of 
the parties promised in their platforms rural-credits legislation, 
and all have failed to redeem that promise. 

I Intend to keep the faith of the Baltimore platform. 

My contract with my constituency and the American people 
shall be redeemed here to-night by my vote. We can send 
this bill to conference again, instruct our conferees, and demand 
legislation before the gavel falls. It will not imperil this bill. 
There is yet abundant time for reconsideration and action 
before we begin our journey home to meet our constituencies 
and render our account of stewardship. Let us trifle no longer, 
but redeeem our solemn platform pledges. 

Friday, October 16, 1914. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE COTTON GROWERS. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I have risen for the purpose of 
discussing in the brief time allotted to me the distressing cot- 
ton situation in the Southern States, and trust that I shall 
utter no word here to-day that shall not be deliberate and in 
exact accord with the facts. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the condition in the Southern States is absolutely distressing. 
On account of the war in Europe the market for cotton has been 
paralyzed, and we now have no market. In a little while the 
purchasing power and the debt-paying power of the Southern 
States will be gone. Cotton is the great staple of the South. It 
is the great export that we send to foreign countries for the 
purpose of bringing gold back to our shores, and to-day distress 
is widespread everywhere in the cotton-growing States. In a 
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little while the tonnage on the railroads will be so reduced 
that they will be embarrassed. Whenever cotton is not shipped, 
then the railroads immediately feel the effect, because neces- 
sarily their tonnage is greatly reduced and there will be but 
little commerce going out of the Southern States or coming in. 
While you gentlemen from the Northern and Eastern States do 
not yet feel the blighting effects of this prostration of the cot- 
ton market, in a short while you will understand and appre- 
ciate our dire distress. You will not be able to sell your manu- 
factured articles to our people, for when they can not sell: at 
least a part of this cotton crop of 1914, which is worth $1,000,- 
000,000, then the manufacturers of Massachusetts, Ohio, Penn- 
Sylvania. and Connecticut and all of the other States of this 
Union will feel the result. 
* + + b e 41 — 

Having said that much about the conditions, naturally the 
question arises, What is the remedy? Mr. Speaker, when I first 
realized the situation, I said that this great Government should 
come to the rescue of a third of the people of this Republic, of 
80,000,000 citizens, who are a part of this Union, and lift 
them from this prostrate condition. The Secretary of the 
Treasury could have immediately deposited in the banks of the 
South the public moneys that were at his disposal or that could 
have been placed at his disposition by the passage of adequate 
legislation, and, Mr. Speaker, I shall not unjustly criticize the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I am making no war upon him, 
but in this crisis now upon our people I have a right to appeal 
to the cold facts of history and the truthfulness of the trunsuc- 
tions in the Treasury Department. 

* * kd + * * * 


We asked the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit in the 
national banks, the fiscal agents of the Government, enough 
funds to be loaned to the producers of cotton to relieve them 
from their present embarrassment. We asked that those funds, 
the people's money, be put there upon terms and conditions 
that would make the money available to the men who produced 
the crops. Immediately. the Secretary of the Treasury. replied 
to me and said that he did not have the funds, that he did not 
have the power to deposit them there if he wished to do so. 
Let me do him exact justice. I appealed to him to deposit 
$50.000,000 only in 15 Southern States. That would have been 
u great relief. 

2 $ * * * * > 

Mr. Speaker, I announce that if the Secretary had stood up 
boldly, courageously, and had said to the world, to the speeu- 
lators, to the banks, and to the stock gamblers and those who 
despoil the producers.“ You can not rob the southern producers 
of their cotton crop at 5 and 6 cents a pound, but this great 
Government will come to their rescue and save this crop already 
produced,” the condition would be different. But he has not 
done that. 

I will state that I have gone to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to the Federal Reserve Board, to the President, and laid 
those matters before them and appealed to them to save the 
South in its distress, and have also submitted these things in 
writing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not making any criticism. I am simply 
diseussing facts, and no living man can answer them. The 
President will do his duty as he sees it. But I am not through, 
Mr. Speaker. I want to say to the gentleman now what I in- 
tended to say a little later on, that this: Congress ought not to 
adjourn until justice has been done to our people; and, as far 
as I am concerned, if I have the power to prevent it, we never 
shall adjourn until we have legislation on the cotton situation. 
[Applause.] 

te * * = * — * 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman raises the issue that 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act did the work, I wish to say it has 
proved to be a snare, a delusion and fraud upon the rights 
of the people. It is true that they did issue this Aldrich-Vree- 
land currency to banks, allowed them to secure it practically 
without limit, and it is true that a lot of that currency went in 
the Southern States; but instead of the banks using it to relieve 
the distress of the cotton producers they used it in their own 
business. They bundled it up and shipped it back to New York 
and to other money centers to pay their obligations. So T say 
that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act did not do the work. Further- 
more, I say that if the Federal reserve act were in operation 
now—and I do not mean to criticize that act—we would have 
had the same result. These banks would hoard their funds; 
they would take the currency they are authorized to issue and 
would use it in their own business, They would ship it back to 
New York to pay their own obligations. You must find another 
way of getting these funds to the people. Mr. Speaker, here 18 


what ought to be done: The Secretary of the Treasury ought 
to put the public moneys at the disposal of the Southern States. 
He ought to establish every national bank a depositary, which 
he has authority to do under the law, and ought to put the public 
moneys there. He ought to forget the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 
He ought to forget this Federal reserve act; and if he has not 
the public funds to relieve our distress should come to Con- 
gress and say, “Authorize me to issue United States notes as 
they did during the war, possessed of all the legul qualities 
with which those notes are now endowed, and let them go to 
the distressed people of the South.” And if that authority is 
questionable, or if it is not sufficient, then let him sell the 
Panama Canal bonds and put the proceeds of those bonds in 
the banks of the South and relieve the situation. 


> + * * * * * 


I say if the Secretary of the Treasury will come here and 
ask Congress to give him the public funds, we will pass a bill 
authorizing the issuanee of $250,000,000 of United States notes 
redeemable in gold, and we will put them in the banks of the 
South in less than one week, and, If that is not enough, we will 
authorize him to sell the Panama Canal bonds now in the 
Treasury, amounting to $240,000,000, and will increase the in- 
terest from 2 and 3 per cent to 4 per cent, and then he can put 
the proceeds of the bonds in the banks. 

= > e 
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Let me go back a little further and recount some more his- 
tory. We had a little flurry that was a mere morning’s breeze 
compared with the present awful condition in the South, I 
refer to the panic of 1907. You all remember it. What hap- 
pened? In that panic the banks of the South would not honor 
our checks when our money was on deposit in them: What hap- 
pened? Immediately the President of the United States in- 
structed his Secretary of the Treasury to deposit in the banks 
public moneys to the extent of $245,000,000, and by the Ist day 
of December, in 1907, we had in the States of this Union, and 
most of it in the agricultura! States of the South and West, 
$245,000,000 of money, public funds, taken out of the Treasury 
of the United States and put where it could relieve the embar- 
rassment of the people. 

But the President and the Secretary did not stop there. Let 
me read you from the Atlanta Constitution of November 18, 
1907. The headlines are to this effect: 


Uxcin Sau TO THE Wann ecm ig His BONDS AND 
OTES. 


QUICK. RELIEF WILL: BE GIVEN BY GOVERNMENT. 
Decision to End) Money Pinch Follows Conference at White House. 
To ISSUE CANAL BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, 
$50,000,000 of Former and $100,000,000 of Latter Necessary. The 

Government Will See that Money Gets to South and West, Where 

It Is Needed to Move Crops. 

So, in addition to the $245,000,000 that was taken from the 
Treasury and deposited in the banks, the Secretary of the 
Treasury supplemented that with an order that $150,000,000 
more should go. And they issued cireulars, one to sell the 
Panama Canal bonds, $50,000,000, and another to sell $100,- 
000,000 of certificates of indebtedness under the act of June 13, 
1898. What happened? The minute the President and the 
Secretary said that these people must be relieved, it was not 
necessary to sell all the bonds and all the certificates of in- 
debtedness bearing 3 per cent interest, but they only sold in 
the aggregate $40,000,000. And the condition was relieved, and 
those gentlemen in New York, who had manufactured and 
brought on this panic without any rhyme or reason, were 
thwarted in their will. And I say to-day, if there is a con- 
spiracy to sacrifice this cottom and force it upon the market at 
5 to 6 cents a pound, at the price at which it is now selling in 
the South, this great Government should come to our rescue, as 
was done in 1907, and these funds should be put in the National 
and State banks, where the people who have produced the crop 
can secure them. 

Ah, but some of our friends want to make this a banking 
proposition altogether. They say that you can not do business 
without the aid of the banks. I am willing to admit that banks 
are good institutions, that they are necessary to commerce, 
civilization, and business, and I undertake to say that if the 
Government can deposit its public funds in the vaults, to be 
loaned upon the terms and conditions which the banks may fix 
themselves, to. relieve the stock market in New York, and to 
relieve similar conditions, this same Government has the power 
to pass this statute and to fix the terms and conditions upon 
which these fiscal agents shall advance this money to the 
distressed producers of the South, 

Is there anything revolutionary in that? Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to arraign the patriotism of the banks as some gentlemen 
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do. I believe that those banks in the South that have already 
loaned their money as far as they could with safety, that have 
already advanced it on this crop, and for other purposes, to 
supply the needs of the people, would be glad to get the Govern- 
ment funds from Washington on any terms that the Government 
might fix in order that they could relieve the producers of 
cotton and tobacco, so that they might pay their debts and 
might pay the banks and-the merchants, and those who had 
financed them in making this crop. 

Now, that is the situation; and if the national banks were 
not willing to do it, the State banks would be giad to take this 
money and loan it on any terms, At first I suggested that if 
10 cents a pound could be advanced, it would be all right, and 
we could get along. But they said, “You valorize the crop,” 
and then I rewrote the bill, and said, “If you will advance the 
farmer $30 a bale, 6 cents a pound, and give the Secretary of 
the Treasury plenary power to get these funds into the hands 
of the farmer, you can relieye the situation.” But that has not 
been done. 

Now, what is confronting us in the South? October has come 
on. The crop has been produced. It has cost from 8 to 10 
cents a pound to raise this crop. Our people are in awful dis- 
tress. They owe these debts, incurred for making the crop. 
They must be met, but they can not sell their cotton for any 
price exceeding 6 cents a pound. And, gentlemen, it will go 
to 4 cents. It will go below that. It will go down and down 
until there is absolutely no local market for it. It is a billion- 
dollar crop. ‘Thirty millions of people are involved in this 
transaction, and yet there is no relief from this great Govern- 
ment. Must it be a banking transaction? They admit they 
haye already issued over $300,000,000 of emergency currency. 
It did not go where they wanted it to go. The Secretary of 
the Treasury boasts that under the Aldrich-Vreeland amend- 
ment a billion dollars of emergency currency could be issued. 
But you can issue a billion or five billions of emergency cur- 
rency and it would not reach the producers of cotton as the 
Secretary of the Treasury wants it to reach them, never under 
the present system. 

So you must come quickly to our relief. Something must be 
done in the way of legislation. We must give the Secretary of 
the Treasury more power. We are suffering. Let me say to 
you gentlemen you all love the South. We are all citizens of 
this great Republic and love this Republic as much as you do. 
But let me tell you gentlemen on that side of the aisle that 
to-day tenants—and three-fourths of the crop in my State is 
raised by tenant farmers—those tenants have abandoned their 
own fields, have left their crops there, have left these great 
white fields of cotton unpicked because they could not sell it 
for anything. Their wives and children are in want for meat 
and bread. They have gone to the neighbors who had a little 
cash and received pay from them for picking cotton. As long as 
they had employment they have gotten from their neighbors 
meat and bread for their families. Gentlemen, help us, and 
let us not adjourn this Congress until we have relieved the 
South, as we would be ready to relieve any other State in this 
Union under other circumstances, [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

J . 0 * 0 * * 
THE HENRY BILL, 


A bill (H. R. 19203) for the temporary relief of cotton and tobacco 
growers of the United States, 


Be it enacted, cte., That the onan of the Treasury shall deposit 
in national banking associations and State banks situated in States 
producing cotton or tobacco, or both, $250,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposss and under the terms and 
conditions of this act, to be advan to the producers of cotton and 
tobacco, or owners of lands upon which the same was produced upon 
cotton or tobacco produced suring 1914, at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding 4 per cent per annum. The deposits herein autho shall be 
advanced upon the terms prescribed in this act and under rules to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. The deposits herein 
directed to be made shall be apportion among the several States in 
accordance with the number of bales of cotton and pounds of tobacco 
produced therein during the year 1913, as ascertained by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall make and enforce 
rules and regulations not inconsistent herewith for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. Said Secretary of the 8 fix the com- 
pensation for the banks for their services in lending said sums of 
money. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in his discretion, 
either immediately cause to be prepared United States notes to the 
extent of $250,000,000 to be used for the p se of making the deposits 
in compliance with this act, which said notes shall have all the legal 
qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall be of 
such denominations as the Secre of the Treasury may prescribe; 
$240, ,000 of Panama 
a rate of interest not exceedin 


sition of said bonds are hereby amended so as fully to authorize the 
Mtspoaition and use of such bonds as is herein prescribed a or, in his 
e proceeds 


destroyed. 

Sec, 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force upon its 
passage. z 

Sec. 5. That this act shall expire by limitation on the 31st day of 
December, 1918. 


Such are the exact terms of the bill introduced by me and 
upon which we make the fight in the House. 

We ask nothing unusual, and I will say that my bill follows 
the precedents and well-marked lines that have been made for 
more than a century, and we will put the people’s money where 
the producer of cotton can secure it and require -these fiscal 
agents to loan it to the producer of cotton or tobacco in those 
Southern States. Is there anything unusual about that? We 
provide that it shall net exceed 4 per cent interest. Is there 
anything wrong about that? We provide that those banks shall 
be fiscal agents of the Government, and is there anything wrong 
about that? We have done it more than a hundred times. 
And then, in section 2 of this last bill, we give the Secretary of 
the Treasury colossal power. [Applause.] 

* * + * $ 


Tuesday, October 20, 1914. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, we have been undertaking to 
shape legislation on this question for two long months. Day 
and night, in season and out of season, individually I have been 
endeavoring to meet with my colleagues on both sides and see it 
we could not get on common ground in order to meet the great 
emergency that has arisen in the South. 

The bill is the best proposition that the Committee on Rules 
could bring before you gentlemen for consideration. It does 
bring that important question before the membership of this 
House in order that it may be discussed and considered. We 
say to you and to our people that it is right that we should 
debate it and vote upon it, and we want to say to you on that 
side of the House that we are now confronted with the great- 
est problem that has come before our people since the close of 
the Civil War. Many of our people—farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and our railroads as well, besides other interests—are 
facing bankruptcy, and we think it is necessary for this great 
Government to come to the rescue of the South and aid us in 
this crisis. When you do it you preserve the business interests 
not only of the Southern States but of every State in this 
Union and contribute to the welfare of all of our people, I 
hope this special rule will be adopted. I trust that these 
matters can be debated thoroughly in this House, and that we 
can record our votes. We have been ready to aid the people 
in the other parts of this country when they were in distress 
and needed the assistance of the Federal Government. When 
a great fire swept from the face of the earth the town of 
Salem, Mass., those of us from the South stood ready to respond 
and go to the aid of those people. When San Francisco was 
stricken with the great earthquake and fire all of the Represent- 
atives from the Southern States were ready to vote to send 
aid and succor to those distressed people. When the great flood 
swept along the Ohio Valley and brought ruin and destruction 
to the people there, our fellow citizens of the United States, 
we òf the South were ready to go to the aid of those people. 
Aye, more than 10 years ago, when the far West was asking 
that the credit of this Government be extended to them in order 
that they might make their arid lands irrigable and establish 
homes for the people in all those great Western States, we 
went to their rescue and extended the credit of this great Gov- 
ernment to the amount of more than $82,000,000, in order that 
they might have homes and firesides for their families. And 
to-day with this great crisis upon us, brought about by reason 
of the terrible struggle going on across the Atlantic Ocean, we 
must have aid, and must have it speedily, or ruin is facing the 
southern people. 

I do not doubt the patriotism of any man on the floor of 
this House, whether he be Democrat or Republican. We are 
all Americans and love that flag over the Speaker's head and 
will pay it the homage to which it is entitled from all Ameri- 
can citizens. Gentlemen, this is not a partisan or political 
question. It is nonpartisan, and if there ever has been an 
occasion since the bloody conflict that occurred between our 
brothers of the North and the South when we should lay aside 
partisan and sectional feeling it is now, and I believe when 
you gentlemen understand this question as our southern people 
understand it you will come to our rescue as promptly and 

as we have gone to others and as we will go to you in 
the years that are to come. [Applause.] 
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Wednesday, October 21, 1914. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire briefty to refer to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick}. That amendment is in strict accord with the Demo- 
cratic traditions of more than 100 years. It provides for the 
issuance of United States notes. It provides for the issuance 
and sale of Panama Canal bonds. There have been two theories 
in this country about the issuance of currency—one that the 
banks should issue all the currency, and the other that the 
Government itself should issue it. When the Federal reserve 
act was passed we abandoned the theory that the banks should 
issue any of the currency, and that act, in section 16, provides 
that the United States notes hereafter to be issued shall be 
called “ Federal reserve notes,” and shall be the obligations of 
the Government of the United States, and shall be payable in 
gold. Therefore, Congress has said that hereafter all paper 
money shall be issued by the Government and not by corpora- 
tions and banks, as heretofore. 

What is the Democratic faith as expressed in their platforms 
on that question? Iet me read this part of the platform of 
1896, which was not only the fundamental faith of our party in 
that year, but has been the dectrine of the Democratic Party 
since the first platform on the subject was written in New 
York in the early part of the century. It says: 


Congress alone has the power to coin and issue mon osez. aaa and President 
Jackson declared that this power could not be delegated to corporations 
or individuals. We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended 
to circulate as money by nations! banks as in derogation of the Con- 
8 and we demand that all pa. pop which ia made a legal tender 

wrens debts, or wh 


public and is receivable for dues to the 
et 1 shall be ye 47 by the Government of the United taton 
and shall in coin. 


It is 5 aia function of this Government to coin gold 
aand silver and to Issue paper money redeemable in coin, or in 
gold, if yan please. 

‘Therefore this bill proposed by the gentleman from Georgia 
is bottomed on that plank of the Democratic platform. It is 
founded on numerous platforms that our party has adopted. 
It propeses nothing new and untried, but travels the beaten 
paths a century old. Therefore we are within our rights when | 
we call upon this Government to exercise its sovereign func- 
tions and issue $250,000.000 of United States notes with all | 
the legal qualities of the United States notes now outstanding,” | 
and to deposit those netes—the currency of the people—in the 
National and State banks of States in order that they may be 
loaned to the distressed growers of cotton and tobacco on terms | 
fixed by this Government. 

Gentiemen, is there any objection to a proposition of that 
sort? It can be defended anywhere. If I had the time I could 
elaborate on those propositions, but it is not necessary, I say 
to this House that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, having utterly. 
failed to get the currency to the American people, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which is being most tardily organized, hav- 
ing failed to respond to the neers of the people, it is the duty of | 
the Representatives in Congress to supply an adequate amount 
of currency as provided in this bill. {Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


HON. 


Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I include some resolu- 
tions adopted by our State legislature. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


A resolution. 


Whereas we believe the people of the United States should never become 
a warlike people; yet John Hay was right when he ald. 2 No chi 
on the shoulder, no swaggering before the world, but a firm and: 
and deeds when deeds are nevessary “ 

ereas we feel a national pride in that wisdom and patriotism 
which have so marked President Woodrow Wilson as one ot the 

1 and safest statesmen in the history of our coun 

reas In the country's plans of Preparedness for nationa 3 
as stated by 535 son. one can aud should profit pk =e 
obvious to us by the military and naval evente of the actual present 

s to us by military a na events o e Mom) 
especially in the country of ; and a * 


employed her natural resources for 
the example of her taking the 
to manufacture her needed 


Whereas Germany bas so — 5 
national . and especially in 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, not on! 

explosives, bet also for the fertilization of ber feod crops, thus 


making ber independent of ber 2 supply of nitrates from Chile: 
Therefore by this joint resolution be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Georgia: 

(1) That — 2 9 pee edge ourselves to support those 


Ideals and yee. adequate preparedness so patri- 
otically N — President Wilson in his la 8 
before the Hiyar pi Pei Club of New York City. 

redness for national defense which 


(2) That any plans of prepa 
may consider and finally t should inctude, so far as 
hie, the economic development of those natural reseurces of our 
country which will nat only contribute to national defense in times of 
war but te the Nation's 2 and wealth in times of 
(3) Therefore we especially urge npon the Senators and Members of - 
the Lower House 27 from the State of Georgia that they press 
3 een attenta of esident Wilson and Secretaries of War and 
Agricul upon the Naval and 8 Committees and the 
— —.— po ttee a both Houses of Congress. the serious con- 
eration of the great water powers in the Chattahoochee River, the 
— River, the vannab an 8 Rivers, the cen ese mein 
and notably at Mussel Shaals in the Tennessee River, icb can 
developed aot th building of locks and dams. and not only improve — 


navigation streams, so long . the Nalon wle needed, but 
also with these cheap water powers provide on th its needed 
nitrates for explosives in times of war at ies the farmers with 
their needed 2 for the fertilization their creps in times of 


peace. 

44) The economic importance of 3 the 3 of these 
water powers in connection with the Natien's plans for national de- 
fense is measured by the Important fact that this COUR: 2e imported 
Chilean nitrates include 11 months of the fiscal 


interests of the United Kinten, 
for the meen ca ed an expurt duty to the country of Chile of ap- 


prozima Tht © our armor-making plants; that our shipbuilding concerns; 
that our ing plants and our powder-making factories, expecially 
fer powder * not be all — 
concentrated in a narrow strip of country 200 to 300 miles in 
— and extending on an 88 less than 100 miles in the 3 
country from the now the case, from Connecticut 
Virgin ane: 22 Legislature of the State of 
t 
for na 


tions the man 


his State is Prong d requested te select and 


name 15 representative ——— from State of Georgia te 
Washington during the coming session = and advocate the 
usefulness and 


lature of this State fi 
country fer national —— 
AE baa November 27, 1915. 
4. E resolution, enacted by the 


Gov. N. E. 


8 THE CEORGTA COM MITTEE. 


In accordance with the attached resolution, Gov. Harris has a nted 
thereof: 8. 


the follow! committee to carry out the 982 
ane D. Union . President National rmers“ Union, chairman; 
dob 3222 parta, banker, State senator from the twentieth 


—.—. Savannah, labor leader, representa 

Chatham emis N. T. Blalock, Fayetteville, banker ; J. J. 
8 farmer, president Georgia 

secretary and treasurer Atlanta Journal ' Publishing Co. ; 

fotos N. Randolph. Atlanta, attorney at law; J. N. K Rome, presi- 


dent Consa River Assoclation; T. F. Johnson, Jefferson, farmer; J. 2 
Price, Farm on, farmer and commissioner of ture; F. 
B. R Gray D . L. — 3 Aa tiation; 
evy. . Gray. D. D.. „ Atlanta, co n 

tist Home Mission Board; Mell R. Witkinson. Atlanta, basinees man, 
retiring 1 Atlauta Chamber of Commerce; R. Carit! 

— ons ; J. Rice Smith, Augusta, president Ch 

or: 


Cotton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I present 
an article written by Mr. W. B. Yeary, of Farmersville, Tex., 
on the subject of “ Cotton—the South’s greatest asset.“ This 
is an article of much thought on the subject, and it is a question 
that is vital to our section of the Union, and calls for the best 
thought of our most eminent writers and statesmen. I do not 
agree in toto with everything said in this article, but, taken as 
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a whole, it is the most comprehensive presentation of the matt 
that I have seen. The article is as follows: = 


Corroxn—Tue SOUTH’S GREATEST Asser. 
(By W. B. Yeary.) 
ITS TROUBLES AND TITEIR REMEDIES. 
CHAPTER I, 


e United States is mainly an agricultural country, agriculture 
seine its foundation. Like a building, if the foundation becomes weak 
or impaired the whole structure becomes endangered. A door may first 
refuse to swing clear, a window let in the wind and rain, causing the 
plaster to crack, They may be patched and repaired for a time, but it 
will continue to get worse until the foundation is made strong and se- 
cure. The United States has been having internal troubles of a serious 
nature for a quarter of a century or more, bor has been arrayed 
against capital, employee against wag er, and tenant against landlord. 

Strikes and dissensions are almost y occurrences in all portions of 
the country. 
The foundation of this re structure, agriculture, is weak; it is 
iving way to pressure it supporting, which can be plainly shown. 
bor is 3 the farm and is crowding out labor in the cities, 
causing an army of unemployed. People do not leave the farm because 
they dislike farm life—they like it—but because it is all work and no 
pa 


y. 

They do not leave the farm because there is no work to be done. 
There is work for all and more, too. There are ditching and terracing, 
building and repairing, and dozens of other things tò be done, but the 
owner of the land is nòt getting enough returns from his land in rents 
or otherwise to live and have the work done. 

When the land is made to pay what it should then the “back to the 
farm movement will begin, and not before. We must remember every- 
thing we read and every speaker we hear talk are telling us how we 
ought to live, what we ought to eat and wear, and how to act to be 
healthy, the improved machinery we ought to buy. Every paper or 
eee green is an advertisement of something we ought to eat, wear, or do, 
and it all costs money. 

Our children come in contact with their elty or town cousins and 
learn of the alluring pleasures of city or town life. They see the town 
or city boys wearing nice, comfortable clothes, which they can not 
afford. They see them pass by the field in automobiles, rolling in 
luxury, while the cotton farmer's boys and girls are sweating under the 
— Taya oe the June, July, August, and September sun, and the 
wet, chilly b of October, November, and December, from 12 to 14 
hours a day, hoeing, plowing, and prees cotton. The results of such 
are a bare existence, a short term school in an III-provised building, 
Sperber the teacher is a mere girl without training and a 

ucation, 


ion of them, but it will not be those who are needed to improve 
and bulld up our soll, improve plant life, make better homes, better 
roads, better schools, nor will it be those who will make the success of 
business and the industries of the country safe. 

Certainly the South, and no doubt all of the rest of the agricultural 
section of the United States, is badly In need of the best of talent on the 
farm to support and protect labor, busin and the industries of the 
country 3 upon it. To get efflelent help in any calling, any- 
where, g pay is absolutely necessary. ng is no exception to 
the 7 8 em e sopies Te propery? uio property Not 
pays good dividends fs always kept up good repair and condition 
while that which does not is allowed to run down. $ 

This is a universal rule and answers the frequent question, “ Why 
are the farms of the South so badly run down? How long can the 
people of the South allow this condition to continue with a remedy at 
their disposal and in easy reach? How long can the States permit it? 
How long can the National Government allow her assets, the soil, to be 
washed away and worn out without 2 returns, and how lon; 
can she allow the greater portion of her labor to be half paid, the mo: 
important service any of her laborers form? 

ow long can the great network of business, industries, manufactur- 
ing plants, schools, and churches hold up under such conditions? It is 
true all have made satisfactory progress up to the present or a few 
decades back, but this is no reason why the progress should not have 
been much more satisfactory, nor is it any reason that satisfactory 
progress is awaiting us in the near future. 

Among these boys and girls are to be found our . genre and strong- 
est minds, who are trained to act and do things. Thousands of them 
annually are being dwarfed, withered, and practically destroyed men- 
any for the want of an éducation and an opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

Scientific agriculture will never be bak ona so long as only a few can 
receive it and they retained in the school room. Educated farmers must 
find farming remunerative enough to cause them to remain on the farm 
and be prosperous enough to enable them to make ex ents, add con- 
veniences and necessities to the farm, breed and develop new and better 
varieties of plants and stock. But they are barred from an education 
mee ag 8 and protect an antiquated system of robbery, plunder, 
anc mobling. 

Think of the wonders worked out and developed by Burbank, the 
plant-life wizard. His work has been on the farm, not in the school- 
room. He has been able to maintain himself on the farm and be worth 
hundreds of millions to the world. There are thousands of Burbanks 
lying dormant on the farms awaiting an opportunity to be developed. 

Our agricultural colleges ought to be quadrupled over and over again 
in number and their attendance multiplied a hundred times, which would 
be if our farmers could the services of their boys and the means 
with which to send them to school. 

This defect in our economic system is causing the United States the 
heaviest waste of any other feature of her system. In the sale of cotton 
alone there is a loss of at least $500,000,000 annually from a conserva- 
tive standpoint. ‘This is only a small portion of the loss as compared 


with the washing and wear of the land which would be prevented b 
tiller of the land if the loss in the sale of his cotton were prevented. 

t would permit him to diversify his crops, ditch and drain his farm, 
and spend some money taking care of the farm, where, as it now is. 
he must use all he makes to exist. Thus this great national waste would 
be prevented and the foundation for permanent development and pros- 
perity would be laid. 

The cause for these troubles is plain, easily understood and reme- 
died when once thought out. They are briefly as follows: The farm 
as a whole has furnished a great deal of hard work but very little pleas- 
ure and profit, two essentials to the civilized human being. Pleasures 
as meant here consist of comfortable homes well-equipped, good schools, 
churches, and roads, and leisure to enjoy them. 

To acquire these there must be some profit in farming, This being 
deficient, the others are impossible. The reason there is no profit in 

ing is because there has been no system of sale of farm products 
at all resembling a commercial system. ‘The next chapter will give 
some fundamental reasons why there has no business system 
adopted for the sale of these great basic products and why It is now 
imperative that one should be instituted. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHY FARM PRODUCTS ARE NOT MARKETED AS OTHER COMMERCIAL PROD- 
UCTS OR AS THOSE OF THE MINES AND FACTORIES, 


Because farm products have not been marketed like the products of 
the mines, factories, and other commercial products, many people have 
the impression they can not be or should not thus be sold. 

The reason they have not been so marketed is because there was a 
time when they were not commercial products, were not even for sale. 
They were for home consumption, to supply home needs, There were 
other 8 that furnished the means with which to buy the things 
which could not be produced at home. 

The changing of farm products from that of supplying the home to 
that of products of commerce has been so slow and gradual the people 
have not realized the change. This change has, however, taken place 
in every civilized agricultural country of the world. It does not mean 
that every one has taken the steps he ought to have taken in the sale 
of his products that he should have done, we 1 leave for the 

resent and deal with the conditions that exist and have existed in the 
nited States. 

In the settling of the United States the new inhabitants found a 
country abounding in natural wealth and resources. The soil was 
virgin and a fine meadow of hay and pasture covered the entire sur- 
face. The streams were full of fish, while on their banks stood the 
finest building timber in the world. Covering these broad prairies 
and expanding forests were found an abundance of wild e, animals 
and fowls, that furnished the finest meat in the world ides among 
them was an oversupply of fur animals, Men wore hunting clothes 
every day made from the skins of fur animals that would be a luxury 
to-day for the millionaire’s wife or daughter. Venison, turkey, buffalo, 
and r meat was an y ration. Wild honey furnished the 
sweetening. Wheat and corn were only needed for bread, they were 


not produced for sale, 
small patches, the seed picked out by hand 


the 


Cotton was raised in 
ed, spun, and woven into cloth by hand to supply the clothes o 
the y. It too was for home consumption and not for sale, 
Gradually the natural products have been consumed, wasted, and 
frequently burned. 

As the wild animals gave way, the grass was used for feeding and 
g farm animals and raising domestic animals. The timber has 
used wastefully in building, se at home, and exporting. 

Gradually the natural products passed away and then the once home 
supply 9 bgt ey took their place as commercial products. 

As the soil deteriorated or me worn out in the East and the 
natural products gave way, the spread of civilization moved westward 
in search of the unconsumed naturai products and virgin soil. More 
and more the farm products became commercial products. First, in the 
East, where the natural products gave way first. 

Gradually westward this condition spread, consuming the natural 

roducts like a wild prairie fire, in many instances, almost as wasteful. 

army all these years the sale of the farm products has 8 a 

1 system o: on. 


waste f auction. No one knew the cost of produ 
anre wae ‘4 = need to know, only to see the loss as there was no rem- 
sight. 


e farmers in the newly settled section had the natural 
to supplement any loss they might sustain and did not feel that the 
needed any better system of sale. The others could do nothing bu 
5 and compete with them the best they could at the auction 

ock. 

About a quarter of a century ago, the remaining natural products 
of the United States began to melt-away very rapidly under the tide 
of both foreign and domestic immigration westward. Soon there were 
no more free natural products and our farm products were compelled 
to stand the strain that both they and the natural products had been 
caring for, which is more than they can stand and meet the demands 
of the present times, under this wasteful system of sale. 

The first section of the United States that adopted a business or 
commercial system of marketing its farm products was the Pacific 
sope country. They produce perishable. products, which are more 

cult to ropany market than 5 ones. They 9 
upon commission houses to handle their products and had me 
eas bankrupt. They got together and organized “The Cali- 
orua Fruit Growers’ Exchange,” which is a producer's exchange. It 
8 — — acts as a selling agency for the producers, the thing the 
producers of cotton must do 

The ma rs study the best way to pack and prepare their fruits 
for market that will best suit the trade. Their system has made them 
the most prosperous of any section of the United States. If this 
kind of a plan will su with perishable fruits which bave com- 
petitors all over the world, what can done with cotton, a non- 
perishable product and one that we can not or have not been able to 
produce a surplus of? 

The meth used for the sale of the products of the mines and 
factories, and all commercial or business producers, is to store or 
warehouse thelr products, set a price on them and sell only what tho 
consumers require at such price. If necessary they borrow money 
on them. As the people who produce farm products come to realize 
their products are commercial products, they discover they must adopt 
such a system of sale. Their only trouble is to study how to educate 
the people to the necessity of cooperating and how to arrange so that 
as near all of the people can act as possible. 

They have all come to the conclusion that their products must not 
be rushed upon the market that is not hungry for them. This can be 


roducts 


n some form. 
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done with all nonperishable products. It must be done by cooperation ; 
there 1s no guestion about it. The number of sellers must be reduced, 
and iv one if possible. There baye never been a mass of men who made 
u success, were prosperous, or fulfilled their aims except by cooperation. 

The nations of the world have their rules and laws to be governed 
by, which are only rules for enfo. cooperation. The same may be 
said of our States, counties, cities, and towns. They all have their 
Jaws binding all to cooperate for their mutual good. The same is true 
of our churches, schools, armies, societles, and so on, The closer they 
cooperate the more compete their success. 

Some hesitate at trying to get the farmers of any section to co- 
operate, They realize that those engaged in handling any of these 
products will try to prevent the people from organizing, knowing that 
organization ts injurious to thelr business. Many of them doubt the 
ability of an association to withstand their attack unless the National 
or State Government will cooperate with the assoclation, thinking the 
National and State officials are largely guided by the opposition. 

This was the opinion of many in California with reference to the 
commission men of the whole United States, who were the beneficiaries 
and profit takers in marketing their fruits before thelr exchange was 
established, but their opposition was overcome and success followed. 
In the matter of cotton, several of the States are freely cooperating 
with the people in marketing; among them can be mentioned Texas, 
which has ed a warehouse and marketing law. It is not perfect, 
but shows the State realizes something should be done along this line. 

While it is thought to be a big undertaking by many, it will be 
seen that it is not a big one, but a very important one, Cotton being 
nonperishable and so little surplus, makes it the easiest of any product. 
If it be ngage 4 for the National or any State Government to assist 
the people in ex are coe ree from the ravages of a plundering 
system, the sooner the better, 

Now, they would be assisting a strong, energetic ple, In a few 

ears they will be called upon to help an impoverished people. Now, 
it only requires the good offices of the country; a little later it will 
require immense bond issues. To do it now will be asking strong, free 
American citizens to act for themselves, who believe in a free, repub- 
can form of government. Later they will have to deal with an 
enraged, poisoned people. The longer the schoolhouse is closed to the 
boys and girls of the farm, because they must be kept in the field 
all the year to exist and to support in luxury those who earn nothing, 
the worse the people grow in mind and ance, Justice and fale 
dealing demand a change. Business, morals, and good government 
demand it. It is the burning question that the States and Nation 
are confronted with and must dlspose of. Everything in the United 
States rests upon agriculture, which has become a commercial persis 
and a be met and treated as such in marketing as well as in 
roducing, 

s No longer can we listen to how our neighbor, father, or grandfather 
made money and paid for a home in past years. Their opportunity is 
not the present man's opportunity; we should be thankful for all of 
the good things of the past, but they are gone, and the present must 
be met and dealth with as it is. 

CHAPTER III. 
GOOD FARMING ESSENTIAL, BUT NOT ALL, 


Rural conditions grow worse in the South as the country becomes 
settled. This applies to any new section that must grow and sell 
cotton under past and present conditions. Better farming las been 
urged; economy has been talked and practiced by force of cireum- 
stances; diversification bas been preached, work harder, and more of 
it advocated ; better seed and implements given as the panacea. All 
have been tried ont so far as practical. ‘The actual farmer realizes 
pany good suggestions are often given him by well-meaning men and 
would have been in practice long before these good-meaning men gave 
them, if it were possible. The Taymor knows that these good sug- 
8 cost money to put in practice, and he already has more debt 

han he can pay; he also knows many of the suggestions are not what 

they appear to be. That many of them are not dependable and that 
cotton is dependable, and his creditors also know it. Both know that 
until something more substantial in the way of prices for cotton is 
had that new things and methods can not be gone into too deeply. 
Every community has seen men adopt new ideas that ended in failures. 
All realize good farming is essential, but it is not all that is needed 
on the farm. It is Just as important for a farmer to sell his products 
for a profit as it is anyone else. Not to do so is just as sure to lead 
him — 3 as the same practice would a manufacturer or 
merchant. 

In another chapter will be seen the cost of cotton and that it has 
been sold below cost for many years, and the producer has existed 
only by the free labor of his children and women folks and practicing 
the most rigid economy in living and work. 

Who has been benefited by the sacrifices made by the cotton pro- 
ducer forced on him by low prices? Certainly not the country mer- 
chant who sold him goods he could not pay for, nor the one who would 
not sell him saroy he would not make enough to y for them, nor 
was it the wholesale house whom the retailer could not pay, or the 
one who kept his goods on his shelf when millions of consumers needed 
them. Neither was it the manufacturers in the far North and East 
who make everything the cotton produer requires, who has had to 
run on short time or close down for a time because the producer of 
cotton could not buy and pay for his products. Nor was it the labor- 
ers who worked in such factories who were thrown out of employ- 
ment while the factories were closed. The business in the northern 
and eastern cities which depended upon these factory hands was not 
even benefited. 

The railroads, whose palace cars have vacant seats, would like to 
be filled with the cotton producer and his family occasionally and 
which haul the play ol! he would like to buy, have lost the income of 
such travel and trafic, and have received in its stead abuses from the 
cotton producers, nourished by demagogic politicians for their votes. 
Being hard pressed and like a drowning man 8 at a straw, 
they frequently follow a bad leader. It can not be said that the car- 
penter without work, while the farmer was living in a house that 
would not turn sunshine, winter’s blasts, rain or snow, was the C- 
ficiary, nor was it the lumber dealer, sawmill man, or the day laborer 
who was cutting the saw logs in the timber. No legitimate business or 
industry, laborer, school, or church has been benefited. No one but 
the dealer, speculator, gambler, and foreign consumer have been bene- 
ated, ne it is vory questionable if the consumers, even in foreign 

ads, ve n. 

The dealers in spot cotton or future contracts have not received the 
full diference between what the cotton has sold for and what it ought 
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to have brought. The system is at fanit and it is the business of the 
producers and their friends to make a change in their own interest. 

The productive end of farming has received its share of attention 
until the business end has had some attention. Then better farming 
will make rapid strides, the land will be built up, homes improved. and 
general progress will be scen. Then business will be on a safe basis and 
will know what to depend upon, Business can not be any safer than 
its customers’ business. - 

CHAPTER IV. 
DIVERSIFICATION. 


Of ail the means of relieving the cotton producer, there is possibly 
more talk about the necessity of diversification than anything else. 
That diverstiication is necessary to the upbuilding of the soll or keep- 
ing it fron washing and becoming impoverished, all are aware. ‘The 
soil must have rest, a change of crops, recreation. It should be treated 
as a horse or human. Hard work, no rest, and eating one diet all the 
time will exhaust either; they will become weak and unfit for service, 
How is a man, woman, or horse to get rest, recreation, and a change 
of diet, and, like a slave, be compelled to work every day and eat one 
diet? The large majority of the land is like a slave; it must do sérv- 
ice every year, service that will remunerate the owner or tiller for his 
services of cultivation. When a man or woman goes to the seaside 
or mountains in the summer for a vacation, he must have some money 
to Re, ag apse and his work must be carried on by some one else 
while he away. Their pay must be enough to justify the expense 
and the copier ment of help while they are on their vacation. If a 
horse is -given the run of a pasture during summer and allowed to rest, 
his work must show up pay enough that the owner can afford it. 
If the land is given a rest, we must remember it is very seldom it can 
be done without an expense to the owner or tiller, and not at a profit. 
Renovating crops are seldom paying crops, to the contrary they are 
an expense. Like the human or horse, it must pay enough while pro- 
ducing its best adapted paying crop to allow it to rest and spend some 
money on it. If it does not do this, then, like a sláve, it must work 

thout rest. The South must have enough out of ‘its money crop, 
cotton, to allow at least one-fourth of the land to rest and be reno: 
vated each year or the business of the country, as well as the pro- 
en will soon regret their lack of giving cotton thelr active at- 
ention. ý $ 

There is not a practical farmer in the South who will ugt verify ihis 
statement. There is not one in a thousand who does not know he is 
doing his land an injustice by running it in cotton too much. Not his 
land alone, but future generations are being badly injured. It is his 
inability for not stopping it, and not his lack of better judgment. 

Very frequently we hear men from universities and colleges, editors 
of pape and vernment officials, as well as many others who aro 
oversupplied with free advice, 1 the producers to do this, that, 
and the other bes | to build up the land and increase its production 
and thus relieve his condition. They may mean well—some do—but 
there are . doubts about others, Many times, most times, these 
men have the means at their command, more than likely taxed from the 
producers, to do anything they think best, and in giving the advice they 
seem to think the producer has plenty left. So they, not being ac- 
quainted with the producer’s financial condition, think him dull and 
ignorant because he does not fall over himself following their advice. 

f the producer should have the nerve to suggest to such men that his 
trouble was in not being able to sell his ee for their value, that 
the system of selling cotton was not a decent makeshift for an unctvi- 
lized nation, and could be replaced with one representative of a civi- 
lized peon the chances are that this friend would paw the air and 
defent ation equal to the speculator, although he could not give 
a single idea of the working of the system that is robbing the producer. 
He seems to have been trained to production, to study nothing but 
production, and to call on the legislature for money to continue the ex- 
pense of mang production. The means having been appropriated and 
not earned, he has lost sight of the business end of farming and is fre- 
quently the producer's enemy, in that the public expects him to know 
what the farmer needs, and, not knowing, gives the wrong advice, or 
rather, he gives only the least important. 

Farmers are just men. Some have better judgment than others, 
some have talents different from others, some can make a success at one 

Ind of farming and some at another. Some can diversify with one 
kind of a renovating crop and some another. Some have a special oye 
for one kind of stock and some another, while many can not make a 
success at anything. To try to teach all of them to farm alike or 
diversify alike is worse than foolishness. Untie their hands and let 
each one have an opportunity to follow his individual ideas and in- 
ellnatlons and progress and prosperity will follow. It is as foolish to 
advise all to do the same ng and follow one set of directions as it 
would be to undertake to have all of the so-called business men to do 
the same kind of business and to do it the same way. This is not 
attempted; they are allowed to go according to their Inclinations, 
Some specialize in shoes, others in clothing, others in groceries, some in 
hardware. some furniture, while some successfully handle a general line 
of everything. Some prefer to publish a paper, others sell books and 
stationery, while others embark in the banking business, and thus the 
whole list of various callings is represented. Those in the country 
town must be conducted differently from that of the city. One will 
succeed in the city where he would fail in a country town, and thus it 
414453 each must work out his individual problem largely to fit his con- 

ons. 

Farms are not all alike; some have abundance of water for stock 
raising ; some can not have. Some have one kind of soil, some another. 
Some will produce one kind of diversified crop and some another. As 
stated, the ability to get away from the one crop is the main trouble, 
Price, a marketing system. do it quicker than any or all others. 

Let us talk diversification, let us preach diversification, but let us 
2 and preach the stumblingblock out of the way of diversification 


; CHAPTER V. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM r. F. GILLEY, CALDWELL, TEX., A LARGE COUNTRY 
MERCHANT OF LONG EXPERIENCE. 

Dran Mr, YEARY: When fat cattle roamed a free range and browsed 
undisturbed on the luxuriant mesquite and other native grasses that 
covered a thousand hills; when native hogs grew to killing size on lands 
and in forests that knew no owner; when our many streams of spark- 
ling water were alive with silver-side perch; when deer, the wild tur- 
key, the prairle hen, and other game, both large and small, were found 
unsought an th ease; when our lands were fresh and vigor- 
ous, with a yicld of much more cotton and corn than it gives to-day, 
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in those days It was not so necessary to practice rigid economy and our 
business was done in a more or less haphazard sort of a way, and it 
was then that the present system was put in practice. 

We then bad those natural resources of the coun that we could 
use without money and without price. If we did not get a fair price 
for our cotton, we could better afford to sell it for less. On account 
— our easy, careless life we drifted Into an easy, careless method of 
selling. 

Now it is very different; the dawn of another day is fully upon us. 
We find that the system that was satisfactory yesterday is dragging us 
down to poverty to-day. 

The natural resources of the country are entirely exhausted; we 
must depend wholly upon our cotton for support. 

No more fat beeves. that cost not one penny 2 the trouble of 
marking and branding to slay and eat. No more fat hogs to be slaugh- 
tered on the range, wherever found, with the spareri the hams, the 
jowis, the backbone, and all to be divided among the nelghbors without 
thought, comment, or account. No more tevet-footed deer to race o'er 
hill and dale. No more fresh virgin soll to yield abundant crops with- 
out expensive and systematic cultivation. 

To-day our crops are more expensive to raise and not se certain, 
because of the weakened condition of the land, which requires more 
skilled cultivation. 

The time has come when much of our land should be invigorated— 
the soil renewed by turning under E aada ee alternated with cotton, 
and otherwise restoring it to its original fertility as nearly as possible. 

As the exhausted condition of the land causes each year a dual 
— ag yield, so in inverse proportion is the cost of uction 


cr i 
The changed conditions confronting us are porters Boy to a more 
economical method of marketing, and unless we establish a system by 
which we can contro! the price of our cotton and maintain a price 
equal to or above the cost of production our financial condition will 
certainly become more alarming. 

A system of selling cotton on the same basis as any other commer- 
clal commodity is sold—that is. to fix a price at the cost of produe- 
tion is, a reasonable margin of profit—can be established and main- 
tained. The seller of cotton has the same right to price his 3 as 
the seller of any other commodity has, and he can more easily do it, 
for the South owns absolutely all of the American cotton. He hokis a 
monopoly In a world-wide necessity, and opportunities for profit 
are beyond bis wildest dreams. 

But why should we write or talk more without definite action? Every 
substantial thinking man in the South knows what must be done to 
give justice to every line ef business. Everyone knows that under the 
present system no business in the South can attain a satisfactory degree 
of permanent prosperity. Everyone knows we have a se en 
cotten that should be used te give us a profit instead of being sold 
on an average at an actual loss. eall know that, while other parts of 
the world produce some cotton, the American cotton stands in a class te 
itself and none other Is really a competitor. We now have the banking 
facilities necessary to handle our cotton. We have the business in- 


tegrity and 3 ani public sentiment is fast crystallizing in 
favor of a more sensible 2 of selling. The one thing needful now 
fis unified cooperation by all business interests. Cooperation is the key- 


note to all successful operation of any modern enterprise, and there 
no reason why the farming, mercantile, banking, and ali interests 
should not cooperate in this movement, and thereby greatly increase 
the profits of each. 

T. F. GILLEY. 


GILLEY’S GRAPPLINGS; 


T have many 
ex of pe line, F do not ask the aid of the Government in doing it. 
never 


0 
pal 
price. of the goods In my lines, but have many com- 
petitors who have gonds similar to mine. 

The southern cotton growers have a much better rtunity of 
Sdvancing the price of their cotton. for they own 9 the world’s 
supply of American cotton, and is no one on earth to cut the 

ce and supply the buyers at a lower price. can cotton 
grower has a world monopoly on his line of goods. 

Objection has been raised to the cotton grower fixing the price on 
his cotton on the und that It would be mark g the cotton 
through unnatural e price of cotton “should seek 
its level like water running downhill.” The owner fixing the price 
is not an unnatural method. for every commercial commodity except 
cotton is so sold. Tt is not forcing ft throu “ unnatural nels" 
for the South to put it on the market as the market can absorb it; 
that ls, as the world needs it for actual consumption. But it has 
heretofore been forced through unnatural channels forcing a rs 
on the market In three or four months, If the our millers 


nnels,” and the 


em 
le and at any er for at de you think 
millers would make much money? you think they would 


8 such methods for a few years and then should decide to chan 
their the 


e 
world got hungr: ice, do you think anyone 
would raise “a hue and ery” t the millers were forcing the four 
through unnatural channels and that it would not work; that such 
a thing could not be done; that the price of four should adjust Itself 
“like water running downbill "? 

have often noticed that when the was selling his cotton 
the market prica runs “like water running downhill.” but as soon as 
the bulk of the crop found itself in some other hands the price would 
run “like water forced it,” and the water would reach the es 
of the hill just about the of the next selling season, and it woul 


says the er must take the 


the 


a 
ing system say that the buyers will not buy by the sample that the 
ner takes from the bale. The ginner may take the sample before 
e bale Is wrapped and paene save the g whole, and I infer 
this was one of the objects of having the ginner take the sample. 


There are lots of cotton that leak out through the sample hole, and 
there are lots of damage leaks in at it, and every ounce of cotton that 
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leaks out and every particle of damage that leaks in add to the bur- 
den of the grower and cuts a little off the price the buyer decides to 
pay him, regardless of some individuals’ statements to the contrary. 

e ners in this town (Caldwell, Tex.) have for many years past 
sampled the cotton, and the ginners in very many other towns do the 
same thing, and the buyers have always accepted these samples with- 
out a word. Then why raise such “a hue and cry" about buying in 
the future from the ginners’ simples? 

Those who object to any and every Improvement in our marketing 
system object to the warehouse law. and they hold the matter of the 
sinner doing the sampling as the great “ bugaboo," but that is not 
the real objection, for that law goes a lot further than that. That 
law on and proceeds to say that the warehousemen must do the 
elassing. Did you ever hear of such presumntion? The classing of 

‘our cotton taken out of the buyer's hands! Why, that is taking away 

‘om him just one-half of bis authority: heretofore he not only priced 
your cotton but ciassed it also. Now. If the classing is placed fo the 
hands of the warrhouseman, a disinterested party, who ts under 
bond. your Daes will de De handica He will not be 
privileged to class your cotfon a whole grade below its real class and 
price it accordingly, but the seller will tell the buyer the class of bis 
cotton, and the seller will know by his daily. paper the price of that 
class of cotton in Galveston, New Orleans, or Memphis, or anywhere 
else. and the seller may know whether he is getting full value for his 
cotton or not. 

The classing by the warehouseman, a disinterested, bonded man. and 
not the sampling by the ginner, is where the rub comes. Have the ginner 
te sample your cotton, leaving the bagging uncut. and then have your 
warehouseman class your cotton, and you wiil have taken a long step 
toward getting a better price for your cotton. 

Every town in Texas where cotton is sold should have a bonded 
warehouse, conforming to the Texas anent warehouse law. where 
the cotton may be weighed and classed hy a distaterested, bonded ware- 
houseman. where the weights and class of the cotton will be guaranteed 
under his bond. his bend being backed by the whole State of Texas, his 
weights and classifications will be accepted’ the world over. notwith- 
standing some men's statements to the eontrary. Did it ever occur to 
— that if you had a warehouse full of cotton, weigbed and classed 

y a bonded weigher and grader, and that the State of Texas had 
guaranteed his weight and class, thet most any mill In New England 
would just sbout as soon risk and trust the great State of Texas and buy 
direct from the manager of such a warehouse as to buy from and accept 
the — —— and grades of the buyer? Which is the more responsible, a 
cotton buyer or the State of Texas? Which would you, if vou were a 
stranger to both. rather buy from? Do Texans see how near the pro- 
ducer and consumer are getting together? Can ‘Texans see why there 
should be objections by some one to this miserable warehouse law? 
(Texans, opportunity is knocking at your door; before it is too late 
better let it In.—Flitor.) 

Every retall merchant in the South and every wholesaler and manu- 
facturer in the North and East who sell a part of their gonds In the 
South are deeply interested in the price the grower recelves for his 
cotton, for the volume of all business and likewise the profits of all 
business In the South are either curtailed or increased by the price the 
grower receives. Therefore the movement to secure a better price for 
cotton should receive the — egy eg of all thos: Int . It will 
net require much money inves but will a lat of coo tion, 
and that cooperation will be for your own profit ; therefore let the move- 
ment have it without stint, 

Inasmuch as almost every dollar of revenue that comes to the South 
comes directly or indirectly from the cotton crep, it Is certainly very 
tmportant to each of us that the crop he made to bring every dollar 
possible. And is there a man in the South £o simple as to really believe 
that cotton sells for as much as it should when the bnyer has full 
complete, and undisturbed authority and power in making the price? 
And that price made regardless of cost? The cost of producing cotton 
ts never censidered for a moment in fixing the price. No business con- 
ducted on such a basis could be prosperous: yet on the prosperity of 
that business depends all other business, then it ts reasonable for all 
other lines of business to jolin hands and with might and main make it 
the most 3 of all. for its success means the success of all. 

The “ back-to-the-farm ™ movement agitated hy all the newspapers 
and public speakers and emphasized by all the agricultural papers and 
farm rs is not having the desired effert on the “yonth and 
beauty of the land. They are not taking a very rampant interest in 
the mad rush back to the farm to take part in the cultivation and 

thering of a cotton crop that reauires that proverbial “13 months 
n the year" to make and gather. w they put in sotd time in days 
that are dark at both ends, with little or no time off; where they 
wade the chilling dews of November and endure the scorching blasts 


eq 
daughters en) xy engaged tn a different Hne of business; where thelr 
home comf a t 


and provide for themselves the necessities. comforts. pleasures, and ad- 
vantages of life and add to the wealth of the entire Nation. 
T. F. GILLEY 
Caldwell, Ter. 


Carter VI. 
RURAL CREDITS, 


Rural credits is recelvi its share of attention all over the Nation, 
Whether the movement took {ts start from sympathy for the rural dis- 
tricts, seeing they needed relfef, or whether, as some think, that certain 
moneyed interests saw the rural needs and devised a plan of help for 
themselves, hoping to get it through by appealing to the sympathics of 
the people for the rural districts, does not change the conditions in 
the rural districts nor minimize the needs of the ple. 

The tendency seems to be to have a rural credits system based upon 
land or nothing but land as security for loans. A 5 of this kind 
would serve less than half of the people in the South, that half which 
has land or money enough to half pay for a home, the class which needs 
— 5 least. The other half would not be benefited at all by such a 
system If it stopped there. The landless man would, more than Iikely, 
be in a worse fix. In Texas we recall several instances in which certain 
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interests have made repeated efforts to have the homestead law chan 

or practically set aside so the homestead could be mortgaged. Whether 
there is anything behind this movement of this kind or not might be 
conjecture, but it might be well to keep schemes of this kind in mind. 
The system of allowing farmers with small amounts of money to chip 
in and organize a bank to loan money to farmers to improve or bu 
homes at a very low rate of interest does not look practical or adap 

to any section I have visited or any people I have been acquainted with. 
But if there was a law made laying aside our homestead law, I can 
see where others would make a rush to loan money on it. The farmers 
not being able to repay the loan would soon increase the number of 
landless men, 

From my observations in the South the rural credits that is most 
needed is a system based upon 17 property to 1 such pro 
erty from belng forced upon the market and sacrificed. This would 
help not only the man who owned land or had money enough to pay 
half on a home but would help the man who had neither to get out 
of the landless man class. If such a system can be devised, and some 
of our Congressmen were working on that line, it would certainly be 
preferable to one based upon land alone. 

If there be a need for a rural credits system in the United States, 
why not ask ourselves the question, What produced that necessity? 
If this 33 can be answered, then why not remove the cause and 
Jet the trouble correct itself like any other disease or trouble. If a 
doctor is called to see a patient, he diagnoses the case and goes to work 
to remove the cause; as soon as this is done the ee begins to im- 

rove and is soon well. Why are there so many homeless men in the 

nitel States and especially in the cotton States? Some doctors say 
they do not know how to farm. has been tested, and when placed 
side by side with experts they come out ahead. ‘The average farmer 
has as much good, hard horse sense as any class of pene that can be 
found. Then this would not appear to be the correct gnosis of the 
trouble. Some say they produce more than the world needs. If this 
be the correct diagnosis, then where is the surplus of the last 50 
years? Some doctors insist that cotton has been sold for much less 
than it actually costs to produce it for the last 25 years. Many farmers 
and experts say and have proven this to be the case. Conditions all 
over the South prove this diagnosis to be correct. All economists, bust- 
ness inen, wise men, and even fools will swear that if anyone continues 
to sell his merchandise, wares, Jabor, or fruits of his labor for less than 
they cost or less than it costs to produce them he will get in a bad fix, 
fail, and will be a r or object of charity. Then certainly the 
trouble with rural conditions is that they have m selling their prod- 
ucts for less than they are worth. Here is the cause of their trouble. 
Then why not remove the cause and let them get well? Let us see what 
kind of a rural credits bill the National Government could establish 
and remove this cause. 

We know that if the people were organized and enabled to hold and 
warehouse their cotton cheaply and would set a price on it, sanctioned 
. by the National Government, and the Government giving the organization 

its encouragement and assistance cotton would readily bring the price set. 
At least all that the world needed would bring that price, and as we bave 
been unable to produce any more than the world needed, all we produced 
would bring the price. e have now the reserve banking system. It is 
run necording to the law of the National Government. e law says the 
reserve banks can only make loans to member banks, meaning the 
country banks and others that take stock in them. The reserve ks 
will accept the member bank's note, with the farmer’s note or other 
notes attached to it as collateral, and loan the member bank moncy at 
a low rate of interest. If the member banks care to, they can accept the 
farmer's cotton warehouse ticket and loan him money, attaching the 
ticket to his note as collateral. The farmer paying the country k 
10 per cent and the bank taking the same note to the reserve bank gets 
the same amount of money for from 4 to 5 per cent. The country bank 
making from 5 to d per cent in the transaction for guaranteeing to the 
reserve bank that the note will be paid. This may not be too much 
interest for the country bank to have for the trouble and risk of - 
anteeing the payment of the note, but it is too much for the farmer fo be 
forced to pay for the good of all. The farmer is furnishing the security. 
There is no better. he bank will = loan him three-fourths of the 
value of the cotton. To prove that it is first-class collateral the same 
bank will pay for the cotton for the cotton buyer at its full value, very 
seldom having any margin at all and quite nently the buyer has 
no property or commercial rating. In many cases the bank would 
not lend the buyer $25 on his personal note at all. This shows the 
value of cotton as a collateral and that the farmer's cotton is what is 
securing the reserve bank and at three-fourths of the market value the 
reserve bank copsiders it first-class security. Now, why not have the 
Government placed the warehouses under the law and supervision of the 
Government the same as the banks and make the loan direct to the 
farmer through the warehouse manager at 4 per cent as it does to the 
bank? Or why not bave the country banks act as agent of the reserve 
bank and relieve them of the responsibility of the loan further than 
for practicing fraud for which they should be punished. As it is now the 
Government is simply making the country banks brokers in eee 
ucts, the object being to aid the whole people, but placing a prohibitory 
burden on the producer to do it. Cheap insurance, storage, and interest 
is essential in holding such products to govern the price or market. 

A rural-credits bill along this line would make fair, steady prices for 
cotton, relieve the situation, and be felt by every one from the day 
laborer and tenant to the merchant, landowner, banker, and to the larg- 
est railroad. 

At present land mortgages are taken and money loaned on them for 
from 40 to 60 per cent of a conservative cash ue of the land. The 
land in the cotton belt only pays, on an average, about 24 per cent in- 
terest on the value of the land; then there is reason why a loan 
of about 50 per cent is all that lenders are piling to make. If the 
land was paying a good dividend, sufficient to keep it up in good repair 
and the loan or mortgage was certain to be paid at maturity, the loan- 
ing value would be or 90 per cent and tenants and the landless class 
could more easily acquire homes. The safer the collateral, the cheaper 
the rate of interest and a greater amount will be loaned on the colla 2 
Risks make high rates. ng- time and low rates of interest do not 
do the man who is working at a wage scale that barely allows him to live 
any good. He can not take advan of the opportunities offered him. 
‘The thing he needs is a raise in wages, which can only be done in the 
case of the cotton producer by increasing the price of cotton and 
stabilizing the price to supply and demand of actual cotton, and not to 
gambling contracts. - : 

The object of the rural-credits advocates, or many of them, seems 
to be to furnish the rural ‘settlers some way to borrow money. The 


thing they mostly need is some arrangements whereby they will not 
need to borrow. Debt is what they want to get rid of, and not deeper 
in. If such an arrangement is made it will create enough local money, 
supplemented with casy money from other sources, to satisfy the bor- 
rowers and increasing the supply will reduce the rate of interest within 
the reach of all. 

The writer has trayeled pretty well over the South in recent years 
5 conditions, and the above ideas of rural relief will fill 
the m of practically every inhabitant in the South, according to 
his understanding of the conditions of the people. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE COST OF GROWING COTTON. 


Possibly there is no product of the soil that is of as much importance 
to commerce and the cost of production so little known as that of 
cotton. The entire business of the South depends upon it, and always 
will, and the manufacturing business of the North and East depend 
largely upon the South. The world looks to it with intense interest. 
Then there is no reason why all should not be interested in knowing 
what the cost of production is. This article does not pro to give 
the exact cost of production on any or every farm in the South, but it 
will give enough data and facts that anyone can feel that he knows 
more about the cost after reading it than before. Of course, the cost 
differs to some extent on every farm; it differs on the same farm, 
under the same management, different years. It differs in different 
sections of the cotton belt. Some years one State or section will ee 
duce a better crop and produce it cheaper than it can the next or than 
another section can. It is a plant which depends largely upon climatic 
and weather conditions, largely more on these than on specified methods 
of cultivation. With all of these conditions, time has taught us that 
an average over the South is about 190 pounds of lint cotton per acre, 
which is about forty one-hundredths of a bale per acre. The production 
for many years has run from twenty-six one-hundredths to forty-five 
one-hundredths, All practical farmers know how much work or how 
many acres can be prepared, planted, or cultivated in a day. That is, 
they know every step that must be taken and how long it will take 
under favorable conditions. None, however, cau tell what adverse 
weather conditions are going to be encountered and the extra work and 
expense it will entail. Neither can they tell the delay of breaking im- 
plements, getting repairs, planting over, and the dozens of things like 
other business that must be reckoned with. With all of these, cotton is 
more dependable than any other crop. While writing this article (July 
8, 1915) corn in my neighborhood is in roasting ear and will make 40 
or 50 bushels per acre, while within 10 miles of me and on the best 
land in the State, corn is burned up and falling down for want of rain 
and will not make anything. Just what will be the outcome of cotton, 
no one can tell. A good rain in 30 days in that section may make 
better cotton than anywhere else. The rain that made our corn ma 
make us boll worms to eat the cotton up, while their drought may kilt 
the worms, but all of us are pretty certain to make cotton, more 80 
than any other crop by far; so the cost of producing cotton has many 
conditions to contend with, and to know the exact cost to any farmer 
requires keeping a complete set of books for a long time. This has not 
been done in but few cases, because of the trouble, and the producer, 
knowing that no matter what the cost was, he had no voice in making 
the price; that the price was not based upon cost; that he had to 
raise it and had to sell it for whatever price he was offered for it, 
regardless of cost. 

On my own farm I have found that the cost of produeing cotton 
to be about 12 cents. I have had the figures of others panog it at 
from 113 to 13} cents. Possibly the best and most reliable figures 
obtainable in the South are those of the Taft Ranch, at Gregory, Tex.. 
in the southern portion of this State. This was originally a stock 
ranch and is yet to some extent, but for the past 10 or 15 years they 
have been putting large amounts of it in cultivation and keeping a 
complete record of all crops and transactions. They have their own 
gins, oll mills, stores, and ks, and 3 Is run on a business 
system. Prof. C. H. Alyord, former teacher in th 
and Mechanical College, and filling the same ition previously in the 
North and a very practical man and farmer, has charge of the farms. 
They have all the advantage combined of producing cotton cheaply 
that can be found anywhere, and in some cases they ve advantages 
not found elsewhere, They haye a very rich, level, black soil and the 
longest growing season anywhere. No branches or washes, fewer 
noxious weeds and grasses anywhere, rows as long as they want 
them, enabling them to use two-row planters and two-row cultivators. 
Cheap labor in abundance at thelr command and other advantages per- 
mit them to cultivate 50 acres or more of cotton per hand, where from 
25 to 40 acres are the maximum in other sections where single stocks, 
double shovels, and ordinary cultivators must be used. 

The following figures and explanations are furnished by Mr. Alvord. 
His letter reads as follows: 

“Dear Sm: The curtailment of the cotton-export trade, and the sub- 
sequent drop in price, have caused considerable interest in the question 
of cotton wing and the cost of production, and I believe the discus- 
sion of this matter will ultimately result in good to the producer, for 
it is not conceivable that any industry can be carried on continuous 
at a loss to those vitally interested in it, and I do not believe the busi- 
ness men of this country, or those interested in buying raw cotton, 
would desire that such conditions should exist, 


“On four farms, varying from 1,000 to 1,800 acres, in the year 1912, 
the total expense of growing cotton per acre on each furm was $22.19, 
$21.48, and- respectively. These charges included all of the charges 


of growing the crop, harvesting and hauling it to market, also interest 
on the stock and equipment, but does not include any interest charge 
on the investment and buildings or rent on the land. 
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“The first farm mentioned was a farm of 1,080 acres, operated by 
one boss, and ere Mexican labor at $1 per day. The i 
expenses, including 


e picking, were: 

Per acre. 
te Date SSE 6 LIE A P le Rae Badd haat 8 NK. oS 
Feed for mules, in addition to that grown on farm. 4,1 
Supplies and repa PAPE PD Ot Ee 4S - 68 
1 a PSS te ee ee ee 74 
Da eT ERA SS DE TR ERED 15 
Depreciation on stock and equipment — —— 90 
88 expenses, taxes, supervision, et 1. = 
G T AIS . RES ĩ⅛˙] é < 

eS PS ECT, AEEA d .. — —— 22.19 


“Tf we add to this a rental “Phi, $5 per acre, it would make an 
nere of cotton cost about $27.19. 1 farm produced that 
year 650 bales on the 1,080 acres. Granting the cost bale of ming 
and hauling to the average 180 the to cost of picking and haul- 
ing would „ or about $6 per acre, Deducting this from the 
$27.19 we find the actual cost of growing the cotton to be $21.19. 
3 these figures I submit the following estimate based upon varying 
yields: 


Yield of seed cotton, per acre... 
Yield of lint cotton, per acre... 


Cost of growing cotton, per aere. $21.19 
Cost of g, per acre... 2.00 
Cost of ginning, per acre........ 


Total cost, per acre. 
Value of seed, per acre. 
Cost of lint, per ard. 
Cost of lint, per pound... 


“Average production in United States is less than 200 possas of lint. 


“Average coxt of lint, per pound, must be more than 11.7 
“Average cost of 


lint per pound where one-half bale is made, approxi- 
mately 10 cents. 


“ Of course, It is true that it costs more to grow cotton in the bot- 
toms than it does on the prairies or hill land, but the yield is usually 
more. Our land is a black prairie soil, perfectly level, and reasonably 
easy to work. 

„C. H. ALvorp, 
Superintendent of Farms.“ 

Na better authority can be found on farming or farm management 
than C. H. Alvord, and no better place in the South to demonstrate his 
ability. If it costs the Taft ranch, well equipped as it 1 111 cents 
es penne to produce 200 pounds of cotton, it would cost 12.4 cents to 
produce the ave of the United States, 190 pounds, If it costs 113 
cents, cultivating cents to the hand, it would cost the farmer who 
could only cultivate 40 acres 154 cents per pound and the one culti- 
vating only 30 acres 20.7 cents. As the average production is about 
190 pounds and the average number of acres that one can culti- 
vate is about 35 acres, the aver cost for the United States is about 
172 cents per pound, not coun fertilizer, so largely used in the 


Enstern States. 

There are a few points in Mr. Alvord's statement that should have 
some further thought. His picking costs him from 40 to 60 cents per 
hundred pounds of seed cotton—most other sections cost from 60 cents 
to $1—making the picking and ginning about $2 more per bale. You 
will note ne says: “ Feed for mules, in addition to that raised on the 
farm, $4.15 per acre.” Just bow much the cost of feed the mules 
was depends upon bow much feed they raise on the farm. It will also 
he noticed that he does not make any charge for the teams or Imple- 
ments, but er $1.90 per acre instead for depreciation of teams and 
equipment. This is what has been found to be the true value of them. 

It might be suggested that if the producers of the South would prac- 
tice bet cultural methods they could produce more per acre, and 
thereby reduce the cost per poun It is possible to Increase the yield 
per acre, but not so much better cultural methods as plan 
a part of the land in renovating crops and building the soll up. Bu 
such crops are an expense, an outlay of money, in place of bearing a 
revenue. The tenant nor the ave: landowner can not do without 
the use of a part of his land, much less —_ several dollars per acre 
on a good portion of it for several years to build it up. It would pay 
in the long run to do it, but debt will not permit it. So far as better 
cultural methods in other respects, the average farmer is an ex 
preparing, cultiva an g a crop. Mr. Alvord testifies to 
this, although he did not think so while he was teaching agriculture 
in the A & M. College, but he found it out when he rubbed up against 
them in the open field. They can get up earlier and get out to work 
earlier than anyone else; the milking and attending to the pi and 
other stock can be done by the wife, which lets the man and children 
get to work by daylight, and by the good wife doing these things at 
night they cap stay In the feld until dark. The 12 or 15 year old boy 
or girl is so trained that he or she can hoe as much or more cotton thana 
man, and can do the same in picking. The average farmer has learned 
how to prepare his land to make it yield the maximum crop, and to 
do it so as to make It cheaply cultivated with the plow, leaving the 
expensive hoeing a light job. If such skill is not called expert farm- 
ing, I am at a loss to know what it is, In place of planting a part 
of the land in renovating crops, the condition of the average farmer 
compels him to plant all of it cotton, and thus continue the washing 
and wearing of the land. 

We must not overlook the fact that it is as much impossible for a 
farmer who is in debt or under mortgage to adopt new implements. 
methods, and crops without the consent of his itors, and continue 
to receive supplies, as it would be for a merchant or factory to dive 
into debt for new machinery or equipment and leave his former debts 
unsecured. The enemy of cotton will no doubt ask the question, If it 
costs 174 cents to produce cotton, and the producers have been selling 
it for about 9 cents, how do they stay in business? The answer is 
casy: Many have gone out of business and carried many merchants 
with them; besides, when the farmer bases the cost of preducing cotten 
at 17 cents It is upon the assumption that he is receiving $1 a day for 
his labor while making and gathering it, and his children or wife, who 


can do a man's work, are receiving the same. 


If he sells at 9 cents, he 
is receiving 50 cents per day, and at 50 cents it is possible to exist and 
stay out of debt for a time. His wages are in proportion to the ce 
of cotton. The financial condition of the cotton 1 and those 


am sure the Taft ranch prices are the minimum’ cost of producing 
cotton, and nothing lower than these prices with a fair profit will ever 
The fat Ty mine Site f — . Gille large 
ollowing letter from T. F. a neral merchant of 
Caldwell. Tex.. and not written for — — —.— on this subject 


and is self-explanatory : 
: Carp TEX., Ji 1915, 
Mr. NATHAN ADAMS, Alam r* 
Cashier American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Ter. 


Doar Sm: News item in Fort Worth Record to-day quotes you 
as giviiig utterance to some very important facts at the bankers’ con- 
vention er erat 

I feel that the manner of marketing cotton is by far the most 
important subject before the American grope to-day. I find the 
fewest number have the slightest conception of the rea cost of 
producing cotton. The price of cotton—that is, the price the grower 
receives—affects the prosperity or arversity of more le than any 
other commodity, barring none, not even wheat. e 3 o 
the entire South and almost every individual in the North a East is 


affected, not so much by the per acre as by the price the wer 
receives. istory shows that m every period of depressed Pa = 
u 


large mrtg yet the entire 


is felt, more or 
less, throughout 
You are quoted as saying: When you get the full value out of 
cotten you will not see women to the fields to pick cotton.” 
Neither will you see little children and grown-up boys and girls kept 
out of school and robbed of the education so necessary to their becom- 
ing useful and honorable citizens of this country, in order to make and 


gather a cotton crop. The an ted, . Slipshod system of 
mark the cotton crop heretofore employed is the cause of more 
illiteracy in the Sonth than all other causes combined. I have seen 


gs young ladies, from 14 to 20 years old, soaking wet to their 
ees and their arms wet to their shoulders with the cold dew picking 
cotton. I have seen them bending over the cotton row drawing & 
6-foot sack of cotton under the burning rays of an A afternoon 
sun. They could not be spared from the cotton fields to attend school. 
Many of were never advanced higher than the third, fourth, or 
fifth grade of their common country school, yet many of these yo 
ladies bave just as bright minds ele pn as capable of receiving a 
finished education and becoming poli: and cultured ladies. an honor 
to their 6 as 


a victim of a system that seems to be the fault of no one in particular 
but everybody in general. I feel that you and I and everyone that 
sits idly by and sees the 7 system the South of the prosperity, 
education, and culture that it is ow lege 


in its eause and 


There are so many cl 


tion. owers 

is necessary cotton in this (Rurleson) County, 

will average about 13 cen been so for the last six yenrs, 

= I do not believe this county is very far from an average of the 
tate. 

The grower should receive cost plus a small margin of profit, wi 1 or 

und, just as any other business man does, and it can 
be done: I have faith sufficient in the intelligence and intezrity 
of the business le of the South to hope that it will be done. 

Go on with the good work. You have the good wishes and possibly 
will have the cooperation of all thinking people. But be careful in 
your organization. 

Yours, very truly, T. F. Gruner, 


rodu 
and 


Cuarrer VIII. 
HOW THE PRICE OF COTTON I5 MADE. 


paratively few le understand how the price of cotton, the 
chief product of that of the United States known as the Soith- 
ern States, is made. If it were generally known it is impossibla to 


think that the system would be allowed to exist and control our welfare 
or rather b us to ruin. The present s, m originated at a time 
when the South was destitute and without the means of securing credit 
except through raising cotton. first crop made on credit was that 
of 1865; it was m before it was ced, to pay for its vost, 
and if anything was left it was to go on past-due debts. Cotton was 
tben, and is now, the only hope of happiness and wealth for the South, 
and yet it is the curse of that section, because its people will not unite 
in forming a marketing system to conserve its wealth. 

From 1865 to 1875 the production of cotton brought into exisicuce a 
million or two bales more than the annual needs of the consumers. It 
was bought and taken charge of by the users and has since then been 
called a s us, although had any one pay Ages a failure the supply 
would have n only enough for two months“ use. 

The credit system which has existed for 
makes it necessary for the farmer to sell his cotton as fast as 
and the users having the surplus in their on can an 
only stay out of the market in the fall months, except at lower prices, 
but iare À assist in making lower prices by selling future coniracts 
against cotton they own or control, and also contracts which they do 
not expect to deliver, but will repurchase when the price has been 
beaten down to a satisfactory basis to themselves. This can always be 
done, because the producers are not organized and the other side is 


0 i 
Go back over the last 40 years and you will seo there are two 
for cotton—the low one in the fall, or when the farmer has it 


50 years and still exists, 
thered, 
do not 


rices 
n his 
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aes paren the other in the spring, when the user or speculator has it 
s 8. 

Exchanges were originally intended to be run honestly in the interest 
of the people who bougnt and who sold. Naturally when — 
account of but few railroads, were separated by long distances 
producers, the chaser became the dominant or ruling power, and the 
rules and ations negan to favor the ruling power until the pro- 
ducers were lost sight of. 

The Government has recently begun to take notice of the conditions, 
and laws may change them, but not unless the producers organize for 
their protection and use their power. ` 

There are several exchan which deal in cotton, both spot and 
future, but there are two which seem to control, New York and Liverpool. 

While these exehanges answer their pures almost perfectly, it 
must be remembered that their purpose is not to serve the producers’ 
interest, who rarely, if ever, use them. The pu of the exchange is 
twofold, one is to furnish the lic a place and means for speculation 
in the future price of cotton. he results of such speculation determine 
the price of spot cotton. The next use for them is that if a dealer in 
spot cotton, a cotton buyer or consumer, buys actual cotton to-day, he 
can sell future contracts 7 ein it, and in this way tect himself 
against a possible loss by a decline in price, or if he should sell or 
to deliver a certain number of bales at some future date, he could buy 
ae contracts and protect himself against loss in case of advance in 
price. 

These contracts are called hedging. Like all other future contracts, 
these hedging contracts must pay a hems g fee of $20 for every 100- 
bale contract. The rehaser or seller of a contract must make a 
deposit to guarantee good faith and to maintain this deposit at the 
same relative value as when the pure or sale was made. 

These exchanges may be truthfully called purchasers’ exchanges; 
they do not attempt to make prices representing or based upon cost of 
production; that is. if it should cost 12 cents per pound to produce 
cotton, and the spinners were willing to pay 16 cents for it, if the pro- 
ducers were compelled to throw it on the market faster than the con- 
sumers could or would take it, speculation would be governed more by 
the recklessness of the F in marketing than it would from the 
supply and demand of the actual cotton hereafter. 

either the producer’s interest, nor the value of cotton, based upon 
cost, is considered. It will be seen they are a makeshift for the pro- 
ducers in the absence of a better arrangement or a producers’ exchange ; 
but if there were a producers’ — ea = established and the producers 
should place an amount of cotton in its hands to price and. sell, the 
pice it made would control tion and make and maintain prices 
n. proportion to the amount of cotton 3 with it for sale. This has 
been proven in the case of Dan Su 1903; Ha 


etermina tion, 
deserted the bear side, which advanced prices. The intention of the 
The amount it 


tion, or 
as a producers’ exchange to price and sell, its 
wauld be the price of all of the crop and the price would be so estab- 
lished there would be no necessity for the dealers or consumers 

their purchases or sales. 

It might be interesting to many to knew who and how many people 
trade on the exchanges and what directs their speculation. re are 
about 450 members of the New York Exchange. There are also many 
People in every city and town in the whole country who regularly, or 
at intervals, are tors. A speculator may be a “bull” or a 
bear.“ He may be one or the other a whole season or he may change 
every eo or every hour or minute of the day. 

Reports are coming in ev minute of weather and conditions, 
war or peace movements, political or industrial activities, things mate- 
tial or Immaterial to the iy or demand of cotton. Anything that is 
calculated to shift speculatlon from one side to the other to cause 
fluctuations, for fluctuations are the meat and bread of the ex 
and is the only way a speculator can make or lose. Many of the opera- 
tors have no idea of what is good or bad for cotton, what will increase 
or decrease the supply or demand for cotton. In fact, many would not 
know a cotton boll from a cockleburr, but they with such methods make 
— prise of oe a 1 mee oe = inery Cadog the price 
of cotton on which depend the happiness a pros of the people 
in the Southern States, besides those of other nbn soon and the enor- 
mous business 9 ete.— growing out of the 
use of raw cotton in the North, East, and West, as well as the South. 
Many learn, or think they know, how some market leader is trading, 
and they follow him, get on the side he is on and help him to depress 
or advance the price. This “bear” may have some “ famba” corralled 
whom he wishes to shear by manipulations, of which the ordinary specu- 
lator knows nothing. So the number of speculators may be unlimited. 
If there are more “ bulls” (buyers) than “bears” (sellers) the price 
ee up. If there are more“ bears" than “ bulls” the price goes S ahs 

ese reports and conditions make fluctuations every minute of the day, 
which are eco rie “oa to every city and town every five minutes. ti 
will be seen that the market is very sensitive, as much so as a very fine 
pair of seales. These reports kep all dealers in futures, as well as 
Spots, anxiously watching the trend of the market every minute. They 
become excited and nervous, frequently to the point of d tion, 
jumping from one side to the other. The reports that go into the 
exchange may be true or false, material or Immaterial, to ly or 
demand, some leading professional may switch the effect to sult bis d 
and secure a large following. uently a rain that is damaging to the 
crop may be construed as benefici or vice versa. 

About the last of April of this year (1915) the ship Lusitania was 
sunk, the price copped: about $3 per baie. A few days later President 
Wilton was making a s h in Philadelphia, and a report was sent 
to the exchanges that the President had been — 2 ; the price 
dropped nearly another $3 per bale. 

The sinking of the Lusitania did not affect the supply and demand for 
cotton, and if the report of the assassination of the President had been 
true it would not have changed the value of cotton 1 cent per bale. 
If such a system was at all dependable for a civilized e Phe price 
would have advanced immediately when the rt of the assassination 
of the President was found to false, but it did not. These being 


only recent occurrences is the reason they are given; similar ones are 

Many “lambs” were sheared of their last vestige of wool 
(money) in this manipulated decline, and some bear“ went home with 
a full pelly, Such shameful transactions mean, for every $5-decline, 
$75.000, loss to an average cotton crop. 

The cotton farmer and those dependent upon him are depending 
upon this kind of machinery for their support. Will they continue 
to depend upon it or will they act like business men and establish a 
producer's exchange and support and insure the success of their busi- 
ness? It may be argued that speculation is as liable to rush to the 
“bull” side and make abnormal high prices as it is to go to the 
“bear” side and make prices low. here is quite a difference; men 
who buy things for speculation feel much safer in buying them below 
their value than at or near their real value. Some bull“ speculators 
may feel safe in risking some money on higher prices, but the higher 
the price goes, or the nearer the price gets to real values, the fewer 
there will be found who are willing to risk their money and keep on 
buying, unless they have support by the producer in holding his cotton 
off the market. If this is not done the “bull” s tor will unload 
and jump from under the market and let it decline, 5 profit 
when he sees danger. The cotton prodccer and his frien must do 
their duty and relieve themselves if they want relief. 

Another aid the “bear” has over the “ bull“ is that each consumer 
or buyer is trying to buy as cheap as possible and doing all in his 

wer to reduce prices, and the preducer being in debt, not organized, is 
‘orced to place his cotton on the market faster than the consumer 
can take it and in this way depressing the price and aiding the “ bear” 
in so esi a The bull“ has only supply and demand for his guide 
or aid. If it were sible for the prodncer to produce more than 
the demand would take, then the “bull” would have to abandon the 
game and let the price fall and close the exchanges, as in the case 
when the war broke out in A st of 1914. But fortunately for the 
3838 they have not been able to produce a surplus, and the game 

ep ing. 

The reader can see how sensitive the market is, how easily speculators 
are frightened. the cotton producers should select a com- 
mittee to act as their sales agent, as is done by the western fruit 
growers, the rice growers, the blackstrap molasses makers, 
makers, and numerous other producers who are prosperous, and place 
large quantities of cotton in their hands for sale. pose the com- 
mittee should make investigations of cost of production and supply 
and demand and set a price on the cotton placed in their hands for 
sale and ask merchants, banks, and 3 to buy cotton on account 
from those owing them that could not be oe to place their 
eotton with the committee, and ask wholesale merchants and manu- 
facturers to do the same, anyone think for a moment such a 
move would not have more effect upon speculation than the sinking 
of a ship or a false report that the President had been assassinated? 

If such a move had the business rt of the producers, the retail 
and wholesale merchants, and manufacturers that good business judg- 
ment demands of them, to 8 their business, does anyone sup- 

that there would be a Side to the exchanges at all? Cer- 

inly not; the exchanges would close just as they did in August, 

1914, and the price of cotton would remain at the committee's price 

until it saw fit to change. Does anyone expect a cotton dealer, a 

speculator in futures, or a stockholder of an exchange to urge the 

cers to take such a step? There are possibly a dozen in the 

th who would and would do all in their er to free the South, 

but they are scarce. One of the bost postet cotton brokers in New 
York and one whose opinion on cotton is respected as A-1. sa 

“ Speculation can never make 
Meaning unaided by the producers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EFFECT OF ORGANIZATION ON THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


The effect of organization, or systematic marketing on the price of 
cotton, will no doubt be Loew surprising to one who has not given it 
close study. This article I. no doubt, be next to alarming to the 
mentee who has not been a student of these efforts and noticed the 

ee 

When one reads the chapter, “ How the poes of cotton is made,” and 
realizes the effects on the market of trifling and insignificant reports 
and incidents, then he will not be so much surp: at the offects of 
such efforts. When he realizes that one big dealer can enter the 
market and attract the following of hundreds of small speculators to 
his side like flies to a carcass, then it is that he can see why they 
would naturally flock to the side of an organized effort of the pro- 
ducers and r friends to market the cotton in a business way, which 
would be a thousand times stronger than any individual speculator 
or a combination of them, for such an organization would not only 
quantities of real cotton, net contracts, off the market, 
causing others to hold their spot cotton off the market 
who could not be 1 to 3 with the organization. 

ter would be afraid of such an o tion 
and wo get on its side. The consuming world would not feel like 
staying out of the market, fearing they would have to pay higher 
prices, and would buy more freely and thus assist the organization 
along. The natural tendency is that when the producer starts to help 
himself in a business way all aid. except the real enemy, gets in the 
boat with — and if he pushes his efforts as be should. the enemy 
will get out of the way of price making and enter the ring of mud 
slinging to disco and frighten the producer. Speculation in cotton 
dwells in a glass house and can not stand the stones of a business 
system of marketing. One of the most important reasons why specula- 
on is so easily frightened is because that, while cotton is good for 
50 years if kept dry, the supply has not been more than the demand 
for half a cen and nearly every year is short, and this in the 
face of the fact that the South, the greatest producer in the world, 
and producing a grade of cotton that is in demand that can not he 
produced elsewhere has worked everything from the cradle to the 
ve overtime, ever since the Civil War. The supply-and-demand 
from the Government, given in another article, will make this 

ear. 


From away back in the cers until 1903 the price ranged from 
about 4 to cents per pound. The following table, taken from the 
United States Census Bureau reports, gives the price of cotton for the 
past 20 years, together with the ac e and yield each year. It 


yẹ, 
price of cotton more than 9 cents.” 
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year. The price the farmer received must have been from 1 to 2 cents 
per pound less than these prices, but they are the best guide available. 


Year. Acreage. Yield. Price. | Who made the price. 
161, 094 * Speculat 
20,184,808 7,161, 3 ion 
273, 8,532,705 | 7.3 Do. 
24,319, 584 | 10,897, 857 5.6 Do. 
1,967, 11, 189, 205 4.9 Do. 
24,275,101 | 9,507,785 7.6 Do. 
, 798, 139 | 10,245, 602 9.3 Do. 
27,220,414 | 9,748,546 8.1 Do. 
27,114,103 | 10,781,473 8.2 Do, 
28,016, 893 | 10,015, 721 12.3 Dan ioe year. 
30, 053, 739 | 13,697,310 8.7 8 tion. 
26,117, 153 , 725, 602 10.9 | Farmers Union and South- 
ern Cotton Association. 
„| 31,374,000 | 13,305,265 | 10.0 Do. 
31,311,000 11,325, 882 11.5 Do. 
3 9.2 |8 ation. 
384, 14.3 aynes, Brown, Scales, and 
others. 
1.7 Specmiati 
5 on. 
12.0 | Southern States Cotton Cor- 
poration. 
13 
‘ 


81 Do. 
5 | Speculation (estimated). 


If we take the years when there was no organization or determined 
effort by some one to help the price, we find the average price for such 
vears to be 7.8 cents per pound. May we expect any more from the fu- 
ture than we have received from the past if we depend upon the same 
system in the future that we have had in the past? Study these figures, 
uapa your business affairs accordingly, or decide to make a change in 
marketing cotton. 

It will be seen that the first disturbance 8 lation had in its reck- 
less destruction of the ee 8 the — nes in 2 when Dau 

o corner the cotton market and make some money. 
. cotton. Soon his acts attracted the attention 
eserted the “bear” side and joined him on the 
ped him, but up the 


Quietly he began buyin 
of speculators. Many 
“bull” side. Of course the professionals scrap) 
rice climbed until finally it reached about 20 cents per pound. It will 
ve seen from the table that the average price for that year was 12.8 
cents. The price the year before was 8.2 cents and the year after 8.7 
cents. Does anyone doubt that Sully was the cause of the advance? 
Certainly he made the 1903 crop bring 4 cents per pound more than it 
would have brought if he had stayed out of the market, which was $20 
per bale. There was made that eer 10,015,721 bales, at $20 per bale, 
would be $200,314,420, which Sully made the cotton farmer and those 
depending upon him. I have frequen asked cotton men and othera 
the question: How many bales would it take to control the market? 
The answer ranges from one-half to three-fourths of the crop. How 
does this compare to the amount Sul bought and the effect it had? 
I am reliably informed that he at ught 135,000 bales. He made 
that crop average r bale, t $ per bale the 138,000 bales 
would cost $8,100,000. If the cotton producers had organized and had 
done what Sully did they could have sunk the 135,000 bales of cotton to 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, not selling it at all, and come out 
ahead $192.214,420. 

Very well; some one will give some other cause for this unusual 
advance in price, not crediting Sully with it. Then let us follow up 
the prices and conditions a while longer: Sully having opened the eyes 
of a few people, among them the leaders of the farmers’ union at that 
time, all went to studying supply and demand and decided the crop 
should be held for better prices. To hold it warehouses were neces- 
sary. A campaign was started by the“ farmers’ union ” to build ware- 
houses and hold cotton. (Strange to say, but after 10 years’ pounding 
and the bloodiest war in history the bankers have been educated to the 
necessity of building warehouses.) The movement was slow, but holding 
was encouraged in every way possible. The effect was sufficient to hold 
the price up to around 10 cents for the 1904 crop, until in December, 
The “ bears,“ seeing their opportunity, sold the market down to around 6 
cents in a yery short time. This aroused to action merchants, bankers, 

liticians, and farmers all over the South. A meeting was called in 
Ncember at Shreveport, La., and resolutions passed condemning such 
practices of speculation and resolved to hold the balance of the crop for 
former prices. Another meeting was called at New Orleans, La., the 
latter part of January, 1905. ere the same adyice was given and the 
Southern Cotton Association was organized, with branches in every 
cotton State. Their advice was to build warehouses and hold cotton. 
The farmers’ union took on new life and began the work of building 
warehouses more vigorously. By July, 1905, those who had held their 
cotton received from 10 to 11 cents for it, although a surplus of several 
million bales had been reported made. Such reports were the cause of 
the slump in price. The union continued its work of building ware- 
houses and urging its members to hold their cotton, which advanced the 
price, or at least held it up, but their work of holding had its weak 
place—every farmer was free to sell his cotton any time he got ready. 
The By ge f knew they could shake such cotton loose as it was 
needed, hence it did not have as much effect on speculation as if it had 
been turned over to a committee-to price and sell; but by the fall of 
1907 the organization, through its wise leaders, had enough cotton 
pretty well pledged to hold for 15 cents to control the market. They 
were strongly intrenched and fully determined; speculation was realiz- 
ing it, when suddenly the 1907 panic was announced, and the banks as 
well as farmers were demoralized. As no one has succeeded in finding 
the real canse for this panic I am about persuaded that its real cause 
was to crush this producers’ movement to handle and control this most 
important crop, which is doubly important to some of the bankin 
interests and to all speculators and dealers. Much better evidence coul 
be 8 to substantiate this theory than any I have seen for others. 

These three years of active work of the union, even without the 
producers giving up the control of their cotton, caused the crops of 
1905, 1906, and 1907 to sell for from 10 to 112 cents, which was about 
2 cents more than the years before or after, and about 3 cents more 
than an average when speculation was undisturbed. Of course the panic 
discouraged the union and other farmers and there was not much effort 
made in 1908, the price again declining as usual. While a great many 
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le have but little respect for the union and some of its leaders, its 
pose, Gating these three years was worth at least $500,000,000 to the 


The 2 dropping so low in 1908 aroused the patriotism and sym- 


er n in 1909 
r efforts were crowned with success, making the price for 1909 14.3 
cents and 1910, 14.7 cents, an average for the two years of 143 cents. 

Remember, the price for 1908 was 9.2 cents, and for 1911 was 9.7 
cents, an average for the two apr of less than 9} cents, a difference of 
5 cents per pound, or $25 per bale. They were Indicted in the winter of 
1910 for vacating the Sherman antitrust law, for advancing the price 
of cotton, which it was claimed restrained trade. In this case the Gov- 
ernment, through its Federal court, admitted that they did pùt the 
price of cotton up and fined them for it and made them quit. 

If they did not have an effect on the price, as will be argued by 
the enemies of the cotton producers, then the Government was mis- 
taken or erred, and thelr money should be returned to them; but they 
pat the price up; they did not meny it, nor did their accusers; but to 
he contrary they swore they put it up. This shows what a strong, 
compact organization will do for the price and can not be denied. The 

bear" speculators whom they were forcing to the wall, and no doubt 
who caused their indictment, believed it. There was no other cause 
under heaven for it to advance. Then let us see how much cotton 
they took off the market and the benefit they did the cotton farmer. 
The price the year before was 9.7 cents, an average of about 93 cents 
for the two years. The average price at New Orleans for e two 
years they operated was 14.5 cents. Certainly no one could have 
expected the price to be any better than the average of the year before 
and the year after their operations. Then their effect on the market 
was the difference between 91 cents and 14.5 cents, or 5 cents per 
pound, or $25 per bale. The United States oe Aer during the two 
ears of their operations 22,321,070 bales, at $25 per bale would be 
558,026,750. I am rellably informed they bought, sold, and held 
750,000 bales N Bh two years, never having on hand at any time 
more than 300,000 bales. Very few people in the South knew oF their 
efforts or what they were doing, consequently they had but little aid 
from the producers by holding their cotton off the market. They 
dum their cotton on the market as fast as they gathered it, thus 
making it hard on the N who were trying to advance the price. 
The speculators in the South, not knowing of their work, no doubt, in 
the usual way, threw their betting on the “bear” side. They had all 
this weight to carry in addition to the organized efforts a st them 
on the exchange in New York, where they were operating. If their 
work had been known, it is quite likely one-fourth of the effort they 
made would haye accomplished as much. 

While but CONDE AVENY few in the South knew of these past efforts 
at getting a fair price for cotton, some did, and among them was 
Geo. Dole Mca of Bolingbroke, Ga. He was near the tillers of 
the soll and knew how they were depressed, because they were com- 
pelled to sell the fruits of their labor, cotton, for about half the cost 
of production, thus reducing their wages to about 50 cents per day. 
He knew by careful calculations what it cost him to produce cotton. 
He knew he could produce it much cheaper than the average, and his 
cost was about 12 cents per pound. Ile knew the average cotton pro- 
ducer was an expert at production, and his relief had to come at the 
marketing end of his business, 

So this man decided to do his duty toward relleying the distress, 
misery, and want in the South by organizing and putting in operation 


a producers’ cotton exchange. An exchange or selling agency by and 
for the producers. He started the organization in tember, 1911. 
He had seen the two crops of 1909 and 1910 bring the average pro- 


ducer from 9 to 15 cents, or an average of cost of production. It was 
announced that the crop of 1911 would be 16,000,000 bales, which 
would just about meet the needs of the world for clothing. Specula- 
tion promptly seized the opportunity which arose from there being no 
intelligent marketing system for cotton and immediately forced the 

rice of cotton down to 7 and 8 cents and lower in the South, while 

he crop was in the hands of the producer. The growers having grown 

it under mortgage, were compelled to sacrifice their property. He, as 
a southern man, born and bred in the South, conceived it his duty to 
try and show the cottton growers of the South how they could save 
themselves. With an eye solely to help and no thought of profiting 
otherwise than as everyone would bave, he devised a plan and called 
it the Southern States Cotton Corporation, which was simply to or- 

nize a corporation to take over the cotton raised, paying three- 
ourths of its market value in cash and the remainder of 15 cents plus 
the carrying charges from the time the cotton was bought until sold 
in the corporation’s note. There were no reserve banks in the United 
States then, no place to borrow money on stored cotton. The three- 
fourths cash paid the farmer had to borrowed on the cotton. It 
had to be shipped and warehoused in Europe, where preparations for 
so doing were already established. The movement began in Geor 
under the guidance of Mr. Wadley. It rapidly spread to Texas and the 
other cotton States. The balance of 1911 and all of 1912 was con- 
sumed in organization 5 operations the latter part of October, 
1912. The agitation incident to organization caused the crop of 1912 
to move very slowly in the early rt of the season, waiting for the 
corporation to begin operations, which kept the price around 12 cents 
on the farm. Reports were freely circulated that the corporation could 
not make arrangements to finance its cotton. Many farmers began to 
believe such reports and began to turn their cotton loose. 

The speculators and enemies of cotton seized the opportunity to de- 
press the price and began their work. The price went down rapidly 
and was down to 10 cents by October 20. Announcement of ready to 
receive cotton was made October 21 by thn corporation, and active work 
began in several States. In less than a month cotton was selling 
freely all over the South at 124 to 133 cents. The organization con- 
tinued through the spring and summer of 1913, and about 300,000 
bales contracted for fall delivery. The 1913 season opened around 11 
cents, the farmers began to deliver their cotton, the price advanced 
rapidly to 14 cents and upward. Then the cotton buyers succecded 
in persuading the farmers to sell their cotton in the open market, 
rather than deliver it on their contracts to the corporation. The price 
will be seen from the table to be 12 cents for 1912 and 13.1 cents for 
1913, an average for the two years of 124 cents. The price for the 
year before it began was 9.7 cents, the 7 85 after, 1914, about 11 
cents. I will not compare the 1912 and 1913 crops with that of 191 
on account of the war, but it is certainly fair to compare them with 
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that of 1911, since it was as high that r as the average in the past 
when there was no aid to the market and speculation had its way. The 
price was 9.7 cents, against an average of 121 cents for 1912 and 


913, making an advance in price of about 3 cents, or, If the avera 
of the 20 years that . e e had its way. which is 7.8 cen 
the advance would be nearly 5 cents, but we calculate a little 


on the advance of 3 cents above 1911. made these 
rs 28.704.863 bales, at $15 per bale would be $430,572,945, which 
Bonen States Catton Corporation made the producers of cotton, a 
retty nice sum that should be placed to the credit of the corporation. 
t will be noticed that the corporation began in 1912, following the 
largest crop of history, that of 1911, and that both years it worked 
was the next largest. Under unmolested conditions the South eae 
have reasonably expected 7-cent or 8-cent cotton during 1912 an 
1913 under the weight of these enormous crops. The corporation only 
received 84.000 bales during the entire two aag Think of it, 84, 


two 
the 


bales at their price, 15 cents, would cost 56.300.000. and that small 
amount of tion by a few people made the whole people $430,- 
672.945. The cotton producers could pay the expenses of such an 
organization every two years, buy 84,000 bales and burn it up and have 
$425,000.000 left as profit. A tax of 25 cents per bale on the two 
Sri Fey airy buy N 2 sales — 55 them up, and have a profit of 
14.75 for ever: cents 0 es $ 
y Many banks Tand business men of the South did not lend tt thelr 
su port, but more than 15.000 farmers did join in the struggle for 
relief, and had they remained steadfast the victory would have been 
eits and cotton would have attained its value. e price rose from 
9 cents to 14} cents under this work and the goal of the Southern 
States Cotton Corporation seemed in sight when ridicule, compulsion 
foolish and false statements by the enemies of the movement wean 
the supporters cf the work away, and instead of selling their cotton to 
the corporation as contracted they sold it to the ordinary cotton 
buyers, and when it was discovered that the farmer and business men 
would not see thelr own interest and support the corporation the end 
came. 

Even with these conditions the case was not bopel and it re- 
mained for treachery and ce to cause the downfall of the work and 
the public condemnation of its leaders, not one of whom profited in 
any way by it, but one and all came out very much worse than when 
it began. At is not yet too late to organize for this work conforming 
to the law, if anyone knows what that is, and compel a fair price for 


cotton. 

Su the Southern States Cotton Corporation had been supported 
and in working order in 1914. Does anyone believe that cotton would 
have been given away or taken from the people of the South in the 
fall of that year? Are they never to learn a lesson? Shall the 
southern farmer forever be the slave of every one of those who choose 
to exploit bim? The 84,000 bales did not make the price. but the 
organization diverted speculation from the“ bear to the “bull” side, 
which did do it, the same as in the case of Sully in 1903, and Brown, 
Scales, and others in 1909 and 1910. * 

In this little book the writer has striven to make the way out of 
bondage so clear none may fail to see the route of his deliverance. 
The marketing of the cotton crop is a matter of educating the people 
to know their opportunity. It Is hoped that this will not be an excuse 
in the future. and to bring this about as soon as possible it is hoped 
that each reader will see that as many others read it as possible and 
hasten the day of southern prosperity and Independence. 


CHAPTER X. 
SURPLUS OR SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


While tbe Government prepares a great đeal of statistical informa- 
tion on production and consumption, supply and demand, and other 
information, but very little of it gets to the reading public or masses 
of tie proms: The surplus is talked about and described as a great 
moun and a tremendous burden in the way of handling and con- 
trolling the crop, until it is dreaded and f more than any enemy 
that could possibly confront the people. 

For instance, if we learn that there are 2,000,000 bales in spinners’ 
hands and other warehouses August 1 of any year, it is looked upon 
as a great deal of surplus cotton; but we should remember that the 
world produces about 24,000,000 bales a year, and the consumers con- 
sume the same amount; they consume all that is made. If there is a 
little left over one year, the grap te usually short the next and it is 
con If the mills use 24,000.000 bales annually, it is equal to 
2,000,000 bales per month; then 2,000,000 bales August 1 fs no sur- 

lus, because we n to pick in August, and it takes from 30 to 90 
Rare to Pe cotton to the consumers. Then a 2.000,000 lot on hand 
August would barely be stock for working purposes until the new 
crop could reach them, instead of 52 en surplus. 

It will be mierenia to give some rnment figures on production, 
amount consumed at home in the United States, and the amount ex- 


ported, and see what the amount is that is left over each year as a 
surplus for the past 15 years and the years that 
sum 


was more con- 
ed than was made. 


9, 256, 028 14,614,000 
CE LS 9, 199, 093 14,313, 015 
i 10, 681,332 250,276 
TE RAPERE 8,025,991 "005, 688 
1909 6, 491, 343 10, 315, 382 
1908 8, 889, 724 13, 587, 306 
WOOP SS seh dune 7, 779, 508 11,375, 461 
1906.. 8, 825, 236 13, 595, 
1905.. 6, 975, 194 10, 804, 556 
19047 9, 057,397 679, 
1903. 6,233, 682 10, 045, 615 
1902, 6, 913; 506 10, 827, 168 
1901. 6,870,313 9, 675, 771 
1990: 6, 806, 572 } 266, 527 
18% 6, 167, 623 935 


Wulle all of cach crop may not have been 
year, the production certainly not been 
any short period ef years, 


Just how much more raw cotton could or would haye been consumed 
if it could have been produced is a question hard to answer, unless 
the — 5 uction was large enough to begin to pile up a permanent 

ere are a great many idle spindles each year. We can hear of idle 
mills in the Far East that hi rices for cott 
— not what 8555 need gh p on and frequently 

The about overproduction may not seem so much of a bi b 
after reading these figures. And the dread of a surplus is like the 
fear of a ghost—and we ask to be shown. 

You will notice that — the years reported in the figures above 

had to import cotton to supply a deficiency caused by 


Only three of the above years—1911, 1907, and 1899— 
any surplus produced, and it very small. was there 


CHAT XI. 


formed as to the necessit 
ait what Is practical with 


An organization should be formed, not of producers alone. 
classes who are interested in fair prices for cotton and a aA Salary 
founded upon strictly commercial lines. This would include the grower, 
country merchant, country bank, and wholesale merchant and manu- 
facturer, both North and South. The grower can not be depended upon, 
because he is pot a free man; the same may he said of the country 
merchant and country bank. They owe the wholesaler, manufacturer, 
and the city bank, whose cooperation and assistance are necessary tô 
make the un g easy, but pot necessarily imperative to have the 
help of all of them to make it possible or even certain. All of the pro- 
ducers can not be reached, neither will all of the others cooperate; 
many are financially interested in not seeing such conditions exist, while 
others 2 E 

If the lers had the consent and advice of the wholesaler to bu 
cotton from their customers and place it in storage and hold the = 
ceipt or turn it over to the wholesaler, or, in place of buying, if the 
producer was encouraged to place bis cotton in warehouses and turn 
the certificates over to his merchant or bank as collateral and they to 
their creditors, it would serve the same purposé and the producer would 
E the advantage of the advance in price. Unless the retai) merchant 

the free consent or advice the wholesaler to do this it will 
be impossible to get his cooperation, for the simple reason that the 
retailer knows he owes debts that are due, and he will not ask exten- 
sions; they should come to him voluntarily. When this is done the 
greatest power in the South will be at work. 

There should be a committee of producers and their friends, selected 
to secure the cooperation of the producers in placing their cotton in its 
hands to price and sell, thus allowing the producers to price the crop. 
This committee should have full power to act as agent of the producer 
or owner of cotton placed in their hands for sale. The producers 
have as much right to price their products as the producers of any of 
the products of the mines or factories. As all others depend upon 
agriculture, it is the business duty of all to see that the producers of 
agricultural products are accorded this privilege. 

For the producers of agricultural products to price their products 
they mast act together. ey must cooperate together and have one 
selling head, to which all must look for prices, whether it be those 
gir arto or not. 

‘ongress should permit, encourage, and assist in establishin 
cooperation, which when established would be a ucers“ exchange. 
There would be no ob, ions to Congress appointing a commission or 
giving the Agricultural Department the power to prevent such producers’ 
exchange from making unduly high Pr. ces. They would welcome such 
mb a especially if it exerted itself to see that fair prices were 
received. 


such 


With such work firmly established, speculation would be encouraged 
to the “ bull" side and prices would be easily maintained. Speculation 
woud = begin to direct its attention to spot cotton in place of future 
contracts, 

It must be remembered that there has not been a crop produced in 50 
years that 10 p cent of the crop would not have completely controlled 
the price of the whole crop if handled as above outlined, and but few 
that would have required as much as 5 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that any considerable number of producers or 
of large merchants or manufacturers depending upon the producers can 
easily establish a producers’ exchange and make the price of cotton a 
remunerative one. 

The price at present is made by speculation in future contracts, 
Supply and demand guides speculation to a great extent, as much as 
could be expected by the method used by the producers in feeding the 
demand; but speculation is guided more by the system of distribution 
than anything else, as is seen by past efforts of organization or con- 
trolling distribution, Properly distributing the crop is the keynote to 
pricing it by tbe producer. 

A portion of the crop must be held off the market, and some means 
besides the banks should be devised to make loans on cotton for this 
purpose. All expenses, inctuding warehouse charges, interest, and in- 
surance should be reduced to the minimum. 

If the warehouse is owned by a few, they expect a good dividend on 
their stock and will charge a high rate of storage. For the same reason 
the bank must not be expected to reduce their regular rate of interest, 
and will not do it. 

The warehouseman, it seems to me, should be under such control that 
he could act as agent of the reserve banks and through the warehouse 
loans made on cotton. This class of loans should not be restricted to 
producers alone, but to any who would cooperate with the movement. 
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This would allow merchants, wholesale and retail, to assist in marketing 
the crop baat G 
Fundamentally speaking, supply and demand makes the price of every- 


thing; but the method of supplying the demand and e method of 
speculation, whether in the real article or in future contracts, must be 
considered This can be easily explained by an illustration of a factory 
using the methods of the cotton producers. 

» Suppose one of our automobile factories had an annual sale of 12,000 
cars, at $1,000 each, pricing and selling under their regular commercial 
8 such as are adopted by all commercial articles, selling 1,000 per 
month. 

Under this system supply and demand fixes the price at 81,000. 

Now. suppose that factory should decide to make the 12.000 cars and 
send them to their distributing agents, all in three or four months, 
with instractions to sell them for all the consumer would give for them. 
Supply and demand would fix gna prion but where would it fix it? Most 
likely it would hover around $250 in place of $1,000. Then again sup- 
pose that factor shipped 1,000 cars per month, the number it had been 
selling, but said to its agents, sell them for all the consumers would 

y. pply and demand would again fix the price. But where? Likely 
E this case it would be $500 in 1775 of $1,000. 

The former system is the one the cotton crop is marketed under—that 
which throws all of the crop on the market in three or four months, 
The next is the system urged by many, most of whom I find to be enemies 
to cotton. Where is the factory of any kind that would think for a 
moment of adopting the method of selling their products that is used 
hy the producers of cotton? Not one in the world. Still those of the 
United States depend upon this method 1925 their customers for their 
trade. The cotton producers must adopt the same business system of 
price making that the automobile factory now uses. The producers are 
too much in debt to do it alone; they must have help. 

CHAPTER XII, 
IF FAIR PRICES WERE PAID FOR COTTON. 

The farmer would buy what he needs, which is 50 per cent more than 
he does. Some one would have to manufacture it; some one would have 
to sell it, 

The farmer that can not raise fruits would buy them from some one 
who can, 

The section of the South which is adapted to raising fruits would 
raise them, because the sections that were not could buy them. 

The sections that by specia! advantage can raise early vegetables 
would raise more of them, because the sections that can not could buy 
them. 

The labor organizations in the cities that are overcrowded by men 
from the farms would have plenty of room, 

Boys and Is who are rushing to the cities for jobs, debauching them- 
selves and others by force of circumstances, would stay at home on the 
farm, marry, and be happy. 

Railroads that haul empty passenger and freight cars would have 
them full and there would be no need for the cry for higher rates. 

The South would not be ridiculed for her shacks as farm homes, her 
„Ulapidated schoolhouses, and ramshackled fences. 

tistics would look quite different in a few years when looking at 
the percentages of illiteracy, tenantry, and bad roads. 

Hunting for some new thing to tax to raise the needed revenue of the 
country would cease. because $500,000.000 added to the wealth of the 
country 8 would lodge and produce revenues. 

The acreage of cotton would be materially decreased, because Bob and 
John, Sally and Mary of each family would be found in the schoolhouse 
cight months instead of four—the price would permit it. 

One-fourth of the cotton serege on most farms would go into di- 
yersified farming to build up the land, not for profit in the rs 

Business failures would only occur where carelessness or rascality was 
the cause. j 

Cotton bolls would be improved until they would be doubled in size. 

Noxious grasses, weeds, and deteriorating washes in the flelds would 
disappear. 
Dale laws would cease to be placed on our statute books, 
Socialism would starve to death: poverty, its food, would be gone. 
Let us have the change; “ turn the South loose.” 

Prosperity begins and ends with agriculture. 


The Treatment of Tubereulosis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix THE Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit a letter concerning 
a bill which I introduced yesterday looking toward the stand- 
ardization of the treatment of tuberculosis and toward the 
elimination of the great evil of the assisted migration of indigent 
tuberculous patients. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1916. 
To the medical profession of the United Statcs: 


Herewith I inclose a bill practically identical with that which Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, introduced in the United States Senate on Janu- 
nary 6, 1916, and which I introduced in the House of Representatives. 

his bill is the result of careful study and consultation, not only 
with leading medical men, but also with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Surgeon General, Dr. Rupert Blue. The provisions are simple 
‘and obyious. One object of the bill is to standardize the treatment of 
tuberculosis by means of Federal assistance with the voluntary Nat Sra 
tion of the States. No one in the medical profession can doubt the 
wisdom of preventing the migration of in nt victims of tuberculosis, 
another ob, worthy of accomplishment. is migration is a hideous 
cruelty and is contrary to all recent developments of medical science 


— 


as applied to this disease. It is universally recognized that, nted 
good outdoor air, rest, suitable nourishment, and cheerful 8 
there is little choice in the matter of climate. 

The theory that climate, unaided by nutrition, rest, and calmness of 
spirit, will cure this disease causes a continuing migration of physical 
and financial wrecks to regions where they are friendless and without 
possibility of employment or support, so that they become stranded 
under conditions that must necessarily lead to neglect, depression, and 
resultant death. Moreover, these victims are frequently placed in 
public institutions which are unable to give proper treatment. 

Wherever such neglected cases are found, ere are present most 
dangerous sources of infection. We do not permit the transportation of 
victims of smallpox, except under most careful conditions, and yet we 
have been oblivious of our duty to prevent the dissemination of this 
commonest and most serious of all human maladies, 

The Federal Government can well afford to make the small contri- 
bution oy Pe toward the relief of the great class of citizens who 
would be benefited by this bill, for it is now recognized that tuberculosis 
is pecullarly a disease of poverty and malnutrition, the control and 
eradication of which is in the province of the Federal Health Service. 

You will note that by the terms of the bill it is optional whether 
the States accept the law and cooperate with the Federal Government, 
which obviates any criticism based on supposed Federal interference 
with the functions or rights of the States. You will also note that 
the States may pay, or canse to be paid, an amount at least equal to 
that to be contributed by the Federal Government. This means that 
any State tendering its cooperation can pay its proportion either 
directly from the State treasury or from any other source that it may 
ery, poop, aud that the ng ces DO Oye eer for 2 payment 

e fund to any agency w may authorize, whether 8 
3 mee eee, or private institution. i 8 oe 

e bill is purposely free from technicalities, in order that latitude 
may be granted for the establishment of rules by the Surgeon General, 
There is no medical man in the Nation that more deservedly enjoys 
the confidence of our citizens. His record in fighting the bubonic 
plague in San Francisco and his subsequent career has fitted him to a 
remarkable degree for inaugurating this great work. 

If you believe in the purpose of the bill and desire its enforcement 
into law, I would respectfully suggest that you forward your indorse- 
mene of it to the Senators from your State and to your Representatives 

on 3 

cre caret deg WILLIAM Ken’. 

. S.—Onut of hundreds of letters indorsing the proposition be; 
to qaa from a number of letters received by Dr, Philip King Soon 
of n Francisco, with whose cooperation the bill has been drawn, and 
the clear indorsement of the able and forward-looking Secretary of the 

sury. Among these letters you will note one from Mr. Lawrence 
F. Flick, who is the adviser in such matters of Mr. Henry Phipps, the 
great steel manufacturer. Mr. Phipps is spending millions in the battle 
against tuberculosis, and his cooperation means a great deal for the 
crusade that will be given the greatest possible impetus by the enact- 
ment of the legislation proposed and submitted to you, 


A bill (H. R. 8027) to standardize the treatment of tuberculosis in the 
United States, 8 Federal aid in caring for indigent tuber- 
culous persons, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That within the be) sah ep made from time fo 
time for such purposes the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to aid State authorities in providing care and treatment for indigent 
tuberculous persons who are citizens of the United States but not legal 
residents of the States in which they are temporarily located, and for 
this purpose may designate such public or private hospitals and sana- 
toria as may be necessary. Prior to being SNe, reap to receive patients, 
and from time to time. said institutions shall be subject to inspection 
by officers of the Public Health Service, in order to determine the 
facilities and methods available and in use for care and treatment of 
patients, and the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized to 
prescribe standards to which institutions shall conform in order to 
obtain the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 2. That hospitals and sanatoria designated in accordance with 
the provisions of t act shall be entitled to and may receive from the 
Federal Treasury a subvention fixed annually by the Secretary of the 
beret | but not 8 75 cents per diem for each indigent patient 
admitted with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, 
That the State in which said indigent tuberculous patient is admitted 
toa coe abies or sanatorium for treatment shall pay or cause to be paid a 
subvention not less than paid by the Federal Government toward the cost 
of caring for such patient in sald hospital or sanatorium. Subventions 
under this law will be nted only in the case of indigent patients 
who have submitted satisfactory evidence that they were not assisted 
7 any person or institution to leave their legal residence or did not 

emselves leave in order to receive benefits under this act. 

See. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
regulations governing the designation of institutions and establish- 
ment of standards and for otherwise carrying out the provisions of this 
act; and he is further authorized to collect and make available for 
general use information and descriptive matter relative to the con- 
struction, equipment, and maintenance of hospitals, sanatoria, and simi- 
lar institutions. 

Sec. 4. That detailed estimates of the sums required annually to 
carry out the provisions of this act shall be submitted in the annual 
Book of Estimates. 


Secretary of the Treasury, telegram, December 22, 1915: 
“Fon. WILLIAM Kent, Kentfield, Cal.: 

“On broad humanitarian grounds and as a means of cooperating with 
State and local authorities in preventing the spread of tuberculosis, 
department is in sympathy with proposed measure to provide Federal 
assistance in caring for indigent tuberculous persons in interstate traffic. 
State should also share expense. 

Mr. Lawrence F. Flick, Philadelphia, December 27, 1915: 

Dr. Parkir Kixne Brown : 

“Tam much obliged to you for sending me a copy of the proposed hin 
to be introduced into the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives for the treatment of tuberculous individuals who have strayed 
away from home and have become stranded. I note the amendment, 
which J think is worth while. J om cordially in favor of the enactment 
of this bill into iaw, and-I shall be very glad to give whatever help I 
can at the proper time.” 
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Dr. Alexander Lambert, New York, October 19, 1915: 


“Iam much interested in your letter of October 9 about the Federal 


law trying to make the United States pay for their wandering cases of 


tuberculosis. I think New York should come in for a large hunk of 
that money, more than people give it credit for.” 
Dr. H. R. M. Landis, Philadelphia, October 19, 1915: 


“Tam heartily in favor of what you are ng to do and sinccrely 
mepe taar you will be able to bring it to pass.“ 
„ Henry B. Favill, CRISAN tober 16, 1915: 
“As to your tuberculosis bill, the more I see it the more merit I dis- 
cover there is in it.” 


Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago, October 11, 1915: 

“ Your letter of September 30 came taua: I have read your letter 
very carefully and appreciate all the good things you have in mind in 
the idea of securing a Federal subsidy for the care of tuberculous indi- 
viduals who wander from State to State and who have no legal residence 
where they come under treatment.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Locke, Boston, Mass., October 20, 1915: 

“Iam in receipt of your letter of October 9 regarding the introduction 
in Congress of a bill for a Federal subsidy, etc., and am very much inter- 
ested in what you say regarding it. It seems to me at first thought a 
very desirable piece of legislation. As far as my knowledge goes, State 
subsidy has worked admirably ; certainly such is the case here in Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

Dr. George Dock, St. Louis, October 25, 1915: 

“Yours of the 9th received. I am very much interested in the plan 
you propose because it seems to offer means of alding what is now a very 
unfortunate situation, and it also should be a factor in the education 
regarding tuberculosis.” 

Jr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston, Mass., October 26, 1915: 

“Tam very much interested in your letter about the Federal subsidy 
for hospitals receiving patients who have no State settlement. As far as 
1 can see, you are entirely right.” 


Postal Sayings Banks—Rural Credits—Prosperity for the 
Little Fellow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


Is rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 6, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr, Speaker, it is with profound pleasure that I 
cast my vote for this measure authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to accept deposits from a postal savings bank depositor 
until his balance amounts to $1,000 exclusive of interest and also 
permits an additional deposit of $1,000 which shall be nonin- 
terest bearing. This will doubtless encourage such depositors 
to invest in United States bonds when they have accumulated 
such a sum and I doubt whether any one thing would be better 
for the continued prosperity of this country than any measure 
which will be apt to place the Federal Government bonds in the 
hands of a large number of small inyestors. 

I voted against the amendment to make the amount to be 
deposited unlimited, as, in my judgment, this might tend to dis- 
turb banking conditions in many sections of the country and 
possibly cause unwarranted runs on savings banks, and as the 
greater part of the money so far invested or deposited in the 
postal savings banks comes from the small depositor who has 
usually heretofore hoarded his money, I think the limitations 
which this bill places will work no hardship, as I doubt very 
much whether any of the small tradesmen, mechanics, and 
farmers who use the postal banks ever have more than $2,000 
hidden away anywhere. 

The postal savings bank system has been from its very be- 
ginning one of the most perfect demonstrations of the present 
tendency to sane and practical humanitarian legislation. Even 
under the serious handicaps resulting from the limitations in the 
original law which have to-day been eliminated, it has had a 
most marvelous growth. When the law was first proposed many 
banks and also many citizens of the country were under an ap- 
prehension that the Government would interfere in the legiti- 
mate domain of private enterprise and that money which would 
ordinarily be placed in private banks would be diverted to the 
detriment of such banks and the impairment of the financial 
balance in the banking system of the country. The testimony of 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, in a recent hearing on 
personal rural credits on this point, is illuminating, He states 
as follows: 


They 1 banks) have been undecelved and are friendly now, because 
It ts obvious that by doing that the Postal Savings System has invaded 
the domain of hidden money—has brought money from stockings and 
tin cans and other hiding places, and through the medium of the banks, 
has restored it to the channels of active trade and commerce. That has 
been the effect of the operation of the system. 

This is to my mind one of the most important phases of this 
legislation and has a bearing on many other proposed reforms in 


this country, which are also receiving the same unintelligent 


opposition from high financial sources as this bill did at first 
from banking Influences. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this country is fully able to solve 
every difficult problem before us, if we will only escape from the 
hysteria that afflicts big capital whenever any new financial or 
industrial proposition is sugyested. 

The question of rural credits is going to be one of the most 
important for this Congress to consider, and while I am by no 
means in favor of any hasty or ill-considered legislation on 
this or any other subject, I certainly hope and trust that 
before we adjourn we will have adopted some measure of relief 
for the thousands of farmers all over this country who need 
relief so badly. 

I think it is a perfectly safe proposition to make when I state 
that the backbone of the country is the agricultural class. Cer- 
tainly we could not exist for one month, nay not for a week 
or a day, if the men who produce the food we eat, the textiles 
wherewith we are clothed, were to quit work, They give us our 
daily bread, our very life in times of peace, they furnish us 
with brave sons in time of war, and neither this country nor 
any other can be permanently prosperous or successful unless its 
rural population is prosperous and contented. It has long been 
an established saying that the only contented and finally pros- 
perous farmers are those who till the farms they own them- 
selves. No system of tenant farming has ever been devised or 
ever will be devised in any country that will take the place 
of a farming population that is also a land-owning population, 
and this has been so well recognized abroad that the most 
progressive countries on the other side have made the most 
careful provision and given the most earnest attention to the 
financial needs of the tillers of the soil. $ 

In Germany and Denmark, probably the most successful of 
the European agricultural countries, systems of rural credit 
have been so carefully worked out that sections of both coun- 
tries where the land is practically barren, where nature has 
done but little to help man, are to-day fertile and productive 
areas, owned and cultivated by contented, prosperous, and suc- 
cessful farmers who in time of need are a very mainstay of 
strength to their countries. 

We have every advantage that nature can give us. Fertile 
soil, intelligent, thrifty, and virile communities, and resources 
of every kind that have hardly been touched as yet with the 
magic wand of modern American agricultural genius. 

We certainly have the experience and the wisdom of the rest 
of the world to guide us, and surely we have that American 
spirit of initiative that will enable us to devise and perfect a 
system of rural credits to supplement our magnificently suc- 
cessful Postal Savings System and broaden opportunity to the 
farmer and the worker, the small trader and manufacturer, 
and make our prosperity not a matter of Treasury balances, 
trust dividends, and millionaires’ advertised extravagances, but 
a prosperity that means happy homes by the million, men and 
women and children that can say and feel and prove that this 
country is the best country in the world to live in, where oppor- 
tunity will meet an honest desire halfway, where poverty will 
be unknown, caste feeling impossible, and brotherhood, equality, 
and liberty an absolute and established principle. 


Old-Age Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 
In ras Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, January 10, 1916. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Toledo Times, entitled “A worthy bill,” on the subject 
of old-age pensions. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A WORTHY BILL. 


If Gen. SHERWOOD succeeds in securing the enactment of his 
old-age pension bill, it will be the crowning event of his career 
in the National Legislature. The measure is not an extreme 
one. Within its provisions are embraced only those who can 
show a record of 35 years’ toil and have reached the age of 65. 
The amount to be paid is a modest one, but sufficient to prove 
a blessing on the aged dependents who have faithfully per- 
formed their allotted tasks in the industrial life of the country. 
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The general is as enthusiastic over this as he was over his 
dollar-a-day pension bill. He has drafted the measure with 
care and is prepared to make a systematic fight. Unless the 
present session becomes too engrossed in matters growing out 
of the European war it will surprise no one if the measure 
becomes a law. 

At this time, when all the world is taking stock of German 
efficiency, there is a disposition manifested to adopt many of 
the commendable features of the German system. Old-age pen- 
sious have been paid in Germany for several years and have 
proved their worth. They have dene much to bring about a 
closer bend of sympathy between the German Government 
and the laboring classes, and it has been shown conclusively 


during the last few months that such a bond is invaluable to a | 


country in time of stress. 

Gen. SHEerwoon's bill may be opposed by many who do not 
believe in paternalism, but here is a paternalism that is justi- 
fied, for all Christian governments recognize a certain obliga- 
tion toward its infirm and helpless. Only in the world’s biun- 
dering way this obligation in most cases has: been made in the 
name of charity. It has remained for Germany to practice a 
loftier conception of it. 


The Grain Gamblers and the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 11, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I am presenting an article writ- 
ten by Hon. J. E. Kelley, of Pierre, S. Dak., entitled “ The Grain 
Gamblers and the Farmers.” Mr. Kelley was a Member of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, and has given years of study to the effect 
of gambling in futures on the price of grain. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 6, 1914, I analyzed the rules and regu- 
lations of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis and at- 
tempted to show that its activities were in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. In 1912 the entire amount of wheat shipped into 
Chicago amounted to only 35,914,000 bushels, yet in a single day 
frequently more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat are sold. It 
seems to me that every fair-minded man must admit that -the 
sale of phantom grain om boards of trade is affecting the price of 


n. 
The article is as follows: 
Tun GRAIN GAMBLERS AND THE FARMERS. 
[By.J. E. Kelley.) 


In its issue of September 13 the following appeared in the Sloux 
Falls Argus Leader: 

“With 80.000.000 bushels of corn, 56.000.000 bushels of wheat, 
60,000,000 bushels of oats, 23,000,000 bushels of barley, * * ¢ 
pont Dakota would appear this year to be in line for some pretty fat 

es." 

Sure enough, this speaks volumes for the epr and 1 of the 
farmers of South Dakota; also, for the fertility of her soll and the favor 
of her climate. But let us stop and consider for a few minutes as to 
who gets the fat produced by South Dakota's industry. With the Euro- 

n war on, wi t a rift in the dark clouds, wit t a dent in the 

rdanelles that would indicate the coming of a bushel of grain from 
the Russian fields, with every condition existing that ever did exist, 
past or present, to bold prices up to a level that would give the farmers 
of this State a fair reward for their industry, prices of wheat, oats, and 
barley haye sunk to a level that scarcely covers the cost of production; 
and the “fat time“ that South Dakota has honestly and fairly won 
shall not be hers; but instead it will swell the proud purses of the 
Armours, the Pattons, the R. the Leiters, the Van ns, who, 
with their Prepri, constitute the mighty combine that controls the 
grain markets of the United States. 

T each week from th!s 


coun to Europe, rea y to Liverpool, and 8.000.000 bushels of wheat 
— z abroad, mostly to Liverpool. Tbe great speculators 
and mar 


the yield is good when the high cost of 1 considered in connec- 
tion with the high price of labor. What is this grain worth in Liver- 
pool, where most of it Here are the figures; read them and 
study them. They will a revelation to those who believed that 

reveling in the fat of the land when they 
raised big crops: 


American wheat, No. 1 northern, Duluth, in Liverpool__._.__ tis. 3d. 


This reduced to our money means that 100 pounds is worth... $2.70 
No. 1 northern, Duluth, Sept. 10, same date, per hundred 


— SEER SSSR? WEES U— 1. 56 


Soren between Duluth and Li 


TTT i, 
ry known cost of handling, including 2 cents commission 52 


Clear gouge over all cost of handling and commission, per hun- 
dredweight, 62 cen or 37 cents a bushel, er 46 per cent o 
the selling price the er gets, 


Oats, American, Liverpool, Sept. 10, 45 pounds 4s. 5d. 
=——— 

Reduced to our money, this makes 75 cents per bushel of 32 
pounds, or for 100 ds, Live | BAL RE OTIS HE TIE $2. 35 


Oats, Duluth, Sept. 10, 34 cents a. bushel, or for 100 pounds 1.06 


Spread between Duluth and Liverpool on oats seins | hee 
Every legitimate cost of handling, with 2 cents commission____ 52 
saenz gouge over all costs and commission, per 100 pounds, 77 
cents. 
Thus, for each bushel of oats. the South Dakota farmer gets 26 cents 
and the market raiders 24 cents, or 92 per cent of the price the farmer 


| gets, over all costs and commissions, 


Selling 40,000,009 bushels of wheat on this basis, the loss 


will be to the farmers of the State — $14, 400, 000 
(ens em ay ENR CS R A — . 000 
On Darley (the drop has bern 25 cents 5, 750,000 

Ori — 82,150, 000 


Every dollar of this money should be of right in the pockets of the 
farmers. of this State. It would enable them to pay their bills, build 
new homes, educate thefr children, — more automobiles and pianos, 
improve their farms with better buildings, and enable them to enjoy 
some of the luxuries of life of which they are now denied. 

The remedy for this condition must bring about the erection of 
great terminal elevators, where part of the grain coming onto the 
market at this time may be stored and cash drawn against elevator 
receipts. This would prevent market flooding and bring about steady 
prices. It would likewise prevent the boosting of prices and cinching 
linc cd when the b of the grain gets in the hands of specu- 

ors. 

If the Canadian Government can build elevators for its farmers 

though it has not gone far enough yet). surely this Government can. 

f this Government can build warehouses for the makers of whisky, 

it can do it for the grain raisers, and thereby help nearly all of the 
e. 

Every market in the United States is in the grasp of those manipu- 
lators, whose organization is perfect, whose combine is complete in 
its monopoly. They control many of the great 3 of the 
country, and their sway is absolute over all trade journals, whose part 
in the transaction usually is to get their cash from the market ma- 
nipulators threugh advertising; get thete Teaders among the farmers 
whom they strive to chloroform w the skinning process is going on. 

‘OATS TOO HIGH,” 


Note the reply of the American Cooperative Journal, in its issue 
of September, to Mr. Beckwith, the manager of a farmers’ elevator 
at Gowrie, Iowa, who. complains of 20 cents in oats just as the 
farmers began marketing. The journal tells the complaining manager 
that there is no combine, but that oats. were too „because shorts 
had to cover, and that a slump was inevitable. 

The mighty combine is now more powerful, more absolute in Its 
sway, more unmindful ef the rights of both consumer and producer 
alike, than at any other time in history of its record-making career. 
Only the record of the transactions of wheat and oats is given here, 
as bartey prices are not quoted on foreign markets, but everybody 
knows t as the selling season approached the raiders knocked the 
price of barley 25 cents per bushel. As to corn prices, the far South 
will soon begin selling new corn. The high price a short time ago was 
above 80 cents per bushel in Chicago, but wait till the great North- 
west begins marketing, and then compare the price with even the price 
that prevails now. 

STORE WHISKY, WHY NOT WHEAT? 


The United States Government for 3 half a century furnished 
warehouses to accommodate all of the whisky produced in the coun- 
try. Why not furnish warehouses for a sare! small part of the grain 
produced? It is believed such would la y remedy the evils com- 
eget of. Dealing in. pnsan Gais should also be prohibited by law. 

e practice is much more pernicious In its results than was the opera- 
tion of the Louisiana lottery. 


Rather it is the great millionaire manipulators and speculators 
who constitute the Hlevator Trust and act in combination and collu- 
sion. The octopus. controls all boards of trade and chambers. ef com- 
merce, however. 


Resolntions Adopted by the Leeal Union of Mine Workers ef 
Ameriea. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN JOHNSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 10, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recond I include a 
set of resolutions adopted by the local union of Mine Workers of 
America, together with the letter transmitting the same to me. 

The resolution and letter are as follows: 

McHenry, Ky., January —, 1916. 
Hon. BEN Jonxsox. 
Member of Congress, Washinyton, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The members of Local Union 809, United Mine Workers of 
America, «lo respectfully ask vou to place the inclosed resolutions as 
best you can so as to reach as many Members of the Congress as possi- 
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Judging from your past record, we feel assured that you will 
stand for the rights of all the people. So believing, we are sending, the 
resolution through you to as many Members of Congress as can be 
reached. We also request that you have 235 copies mailed to our 
secretary. 

Respectfully, 


ble. 


L. S. BENNETT, President, 
M. J. SHROPSHIRE, Secretary. 
McHenry, KY., January 8, 1916. | 


To the Members of the Sizty-fourth Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. O. 
Honorable GENTLEMEN: At a regular meeting of Local Union 809, 
United Mine Workers of America, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were presented and nnañlmously adopted: 


“Whereas we are informed that an effort is to be made to induce Mem- 
hers of Congress to favor a suppression of the report of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, which will be submitted to the 
Congress at the present session ; and 

“Whereas we are forced to the conclusion that a crisis is at hand in 
the long-continued disturbed conditions between the employers and 
employees In the industries of the 4 and 

“ Whereas we believe that a large majority of the . want 
wace, but will demand that any peace secured must founded on 
Tastice to all the people and not by the subjugation of a part of the 
people: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we will consider any Member of Congress who 
favors, by voice or vote, a . of any part of the report of the 

Commnindon on Industrial Relations as not being friendly toward the 

cause of the working people, and as not being actuated by a desire to 

legislate In the interest of all the people; and be it further 

i Revoleed, That we insist that the Congress provide for the 88 
of a sifiicient number of copies of the report of the commission that al 

sons desiring a copy may be supplied, and we will consider a failure 
in this respect as a great wrong done the people of this country, except 
the few whose interests cause them to oppose any efforts made to better 
the couaition. or foe working people.“ 

espectfully, 
nm L. S. Bennerr, President, 
M. J. Sunorsttire, Secretary. 


Mr. Lansing's Last Note to Great Britain on the Blockade. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. D FES 
010, 


or 
Ix toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 12, 1916, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include Mr.. Lansing’s last 
note to Great Britain on the blockade. 

The note is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AMBASSADOR W. H, PAGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 21, 1915. 


Sim: I desire that you present a note to Sir Edward Grey 
in the sense of the following: 

(1) The Government of the United States has given careful 
consideration to your excellency’s notes of January 7, Feb- 
ruary 10, June 22, July 23, July 31 (2), August 13, and to a 
note verbale of the British Embassy of August 6, relating to 
restrictions upon American commerce by certain measures 
adopted by the British Government during the present war. 
This Government has delayed answering the earlier of these 
notes in the hope that the announced purpose of His Majesty's 
Government “to exercise their belligerent rights with every 
possible consideration for the interest of neutrals” and their 
intention of “removing all causes of avoidable delay in deal- 
ing with American cargoes” and of causing “the least pos- 
sible amount of inconvenience to persons engaged in legitimate 
trade,” as well as their “assurances to the United States Gov- 
ernment that they would make it their first aim to minimize 
the inconveniences” resulting from the “measures taken by 
the allied Governments,” would in practice not unjustifiably in- 
fringe upon the neutral rights of American citizens engaged in 
trade and commerce. It is therefore a matter of regret that 
this hope has not been realized but that, on the contrary, inter- 
ferences with American ships and cargoes destined in good 
faith to neutral ports and lawfully entitled to proceed have 
become increasingly vexatious, causing American shipowners 
and American merchants to complain to this Government of 
the fnilure to take steps to prevent an exercise of belligerent 
power in contravention of their just rights. As the measures 
complained of proceed directly from orders issued by the 
British Government, are executed by British authorities, and 
arouse n reasonable apprehension that if not resisted they 
may be carried to an extent even more injurious to American 
interests, this Government directs the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government to the following considerations; 


-<; 


(2) Without commenting upon the statistics presented by 
His Majesty’s Government to show that the export trade of 
the United States has increased in volume since the war began 
further than to point out that the comparative values fail to take 
into account the increased price of commodities resulting from 
a state of war or to make any allowance for the diminution 
in the volume of trade which the neutral countries in Europe 
previously had with the nations at war, a diminution which 
compelled them to buy in other markets, I will pass directly 
to the matters which constitute the specific complaints of this 
Government. 

(3) First. The detentions of American vessels and cargoes 
which have taken place since the opening of hostilities have, it 
is presumed, been pursuant to the enforcement of the orders 
in council, which were issued on August 20 and October 29, 
1914, and March 11, 1915, and relate to contraband traffic and 
to the interception of trade to and from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. In practice these detentions have not been uni- 
formly based on proofs obtained at the time of seizure, but 
many vessels have been detained while search was made for 
evidence of the contraband character of cargoes or of an inten- 
tion to evade the nonintercourse measures of Great Britain. 
The question, consequently, has been one of evidence to support 
a belief of—in many cases a bare suspicion of—enemy destinu- 
tion, or occasionally of enemy origin of the goods involved. 
Whether this evidence should be obtained by search at sea be- 
fore the vessel or cargo is taken into port, and what the char- 
acter of the evidence should be, which is necessary to justify 
the detention, are the points to which I direct your excellency’s 
attention. 

(4) In regard to search at sea an examination of the instruc- 
tions issued to naval commanders of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, Japan, Spain, Germany, and France from 1888 
to the beginning of the present war shows that search in port 
was not contemplated by the Government of any of these coun- 
tries. On the contrary, the context of the respective instruc- 
tions shows that search at sea was the procedure expected to be 
followed by the commanders, All of these instructions impress 
upon the naval officers the necessity of acting with the utmost 
moderation—and in some cases commanders are specifically in- 
structed—in exercising the right of visit and search, to avoid 
undue deviation of the vessel from her course. 

(5) An examination of the opinions of the most eminent text 
writers on the laws of nations shows that they give practically 
no consideration to the question of search in port, outside of 
examination in the course of regular prize court proceedings. 

(6) The assertion by His Majesty’s Government that the posi- 
tion of the United States in relation to search at sea is incon- 
sistent with its practice during the American Civil War is based 
upon a misconception. Irregularities there may have been at 
the beginning of that war, but a careful search of the records 
of this Government as to the practice of its commanders shows 
conclusively that there were no instances when vessels were 
brought into port for search prior to instituting prize court pro- 
ceedings, or that captures were made upon other grounds than 
in the words of the American note of November 7, 1914, “ evi- 
dence found on the ship under investigation and not upon cir- 
cumstances ascertained from external sources.” A copy of the 
instruction issued to American naval officers on August 18, 
1862, for their guidance during the Civil War, is appended. 

(7) The British contention that“ modern conditions“ justify 
bringing vessels into port for search is based upon the size and 
seaworthiness of modern carriers of commerce and the diffi- 
culty of uncovering the real transaction in the intricate trade 
operations of the present day. It is believed that commercial 
transactions of the present time, hampered as they are by.cen- 
sorship of telegraph and postal communication on the part of 
belligerents, are essentially no more complex and disguised than 
in the wars of recent years, during which the practice of obtain- 
ing evidence in port to determine whether a vessel should be 
held for prize proceedings was not adopted. The effect of the 
size and seaworthiness of merchant vessels upon their search at 
sea has been submitted to a board of naval experts, which re- 
ports that— 

“At no period in history has it been considered necessary to 
remove every package of a ship’s cargo to establish the char- 
acter and nature of her trade or the service on which she is 
bound, nor is such removal necessary. * * * 

“The facilities for boarding and inspection of modern ships 
are in fact greater than in former times, and no difference, so 
far as the necessities of the case are concerned, can be seen be- 
tween the search of a ship of 1,000 tons and one of 20,000 
tons—except possibly a difference in time—for the purpose of 
establishing fully the character of her cargo and the rature of 
her service and destination, * * * This method would be 
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a direct aid to the belligerents concerned in that it would release 
a. belligerent vessel overhauling the neutral from its duty of 
search and set it free for further belligerent operations.” 

(8) Turning to the character and sufficiency of the evidence 
of the contraband! nature of shipments to warrant the deten- 
tion of a suspected vessel or cargo for prize proceedings, it 
will be reealled that when a vessel is brought in for adjudica- 
tion courts of prize have heretofore been bound by  well-estab- 
lished and long-settled practice to consider at the first hearing 
only the ship's papers and documents, and the goods found on 
board, together with the written replies of the officers and sea- 
men to standing interrogatories taken under oath, alone and 
separately, as soon as possible and without communication with 
or instruction by counsel, in order to avoid possibility of cor- 
ruption and fraud. 

(9) Additional evidence was not allowed to be introduced 
except upon an order of the court for “ further proof,” and then 
only after the cause had been fully heard upon the facts already 
in evidence or when this evidence furnished a ground for prose- 
euting the injury further. This was the practice of the United 
States courts: during the War of 1812, the American Civil War, 
and the Spanish-American War, as is evidenced by the reported 
decisions of those courts, and has been the practice of the 
British prize courts for over a century. This practice has been 
changed by the British prize court rules adopted for the present 
war by the order in couneil of August 5. Under these new rules 
there is no longer a“ first hearing” on the evidence derived 
from the ship, and the prize court is no longer precluded from 
receiving extrinsic evidence for which a suggestion has not been 
laid in the preparatory evidence. The result is, as pointed out 
above, that innocent vessels or cargoes are now seized and de- 
tained on mere suspicion while efforts are made to obtain. evi- 
dence from extraneous sources to justify the detention and the 
commencement of prize proceedings. The effect of this new 
procedure is to subject traders to risk of loss, delay, and expense 
so great and so burdensome. as: practically: to destroy much of 
Se export trade of the United States to neutral countries of 

urope. 

(10) In order to place the responsibility for the delays of 
vessels and cargoes upon American claimants, the order in coun- 
cil of October 29, 1914. as pointed out in the British note of 
February 10, seeks to place the burden of proof as to the non- 
contraband character of the goods upon the claimant in cases 
where the goods are consigned “to order” or the consignee is 
not named or the consignee is within enemy territory. With= 
out admitting that the onus probandi can rightfully be made 
to rest upon the claimant In these cases, it is sufficient for the 
purposes of this note to point out that the three classes of cases 
indicated in the order in council of October 29 apply to only a 
few of the many-seizures or detentions which have actually been 
made by British authorities. 

(11) The British contention that in the American Civil War 
the captor was allowed to establish enemy destination by all 
the evidence at his disposal,” citing the Bermuda case (3 
Wall, 515), is not borne out by the facts of that case. The case 
of the Bermuda was one of “ further proof,” a proceeding not to 
determine whether the vessel should be detained and placed in a 
prize court, but whether the vessel, having been placed in prize 
court, should be restored or condemned. The same ruling was 
made in the case of the Sir William Peel (5 Wall., 517). These 
cases, therefore, can not be properly cited as supporting the 
course of a: British captor in taking a vessel into port, there to 
obtain extrinsic evidence to justify him in detaining the vessel 
for prize proceedings. 

(12) The further contention that the greatly: increased im- 
ports of neutral countries, adjoining Great Britain’s enemies, 
raise a presumption that certain commodities, such as cotton, 
rubber, and others more or less useful for military purposes, 
though destined for those countries, are intended for reexporta- 
tion to the belligerents who can not import them directly, and 
that this fact justifies the detention for the purpose of examina- 
tion of all vessels bound for the ports of those neutral coun- 
tries, notwithstanding. the fact that most of the articles of 
trade have been placed on the embargo lists of those countries, 
can: not be accepted as laying down a just or legal rule of ‘evi- 
dence, Such a presumption is too remote from the facts and 
offers too great opportunity for abuse by the belligerent, who 
could, if the rule were adopted, entirely ignore neutral rights 
on the high seas and prey with impunity upon neutral commerce. 
To such a rule of legal presumption this Government ean not 
accede, as it is opposed to those fundamental principles of jus- 
tice which are the foundation of the jurisprudence of the United 
States and Great Britain, 

(18) Before passing from the discussion of this contention as 
to the presumption raised by increased importations to neutral 


countries, this Government directs attention to. the fact that 
His Majesty's Government admit that the British exports to 
those countries have also materially increased since the present 
war began. Thus Great Britain concededly shares in creating 
a condition which is relied upon as a sufficient ground to justify 
the interception of American goods destined to neutral Euro- 
pean. ports. If British exports to those ports should be still 
further increased, it is obvious that, under the rule of evidence 
contended for by the British Government, the presumption of 
enemy destination could be applied to a greater number of 
American cargoes, and American trade would suffer to the ex- 
tent that British trade benefited by the increase. Great Britain 
can not expect the United States to submit to such manifest 
injustice or to permit the rights of its citizens to be so seriously 
impaired. 

(14) When goods are clearly intended to become incorporated 
in the mass of merchandise for sale in a neutral country, it is 
an unwarranted and inquisitorial proceeding to detain ship- 
ments for examination as to whether those goods are ultimately 
destined for the enemy's country or use. Whatever may be the 
conjectural conclusions to be drawn from trade statistics, which, 
when stated by value, are of uncertain evidence as to quantity, 
the United States maintains the right to sell goods into the 
general stock of a neutral country, and denounces as illegal and 
unjustifiable any attempt of a belligerent to interfere with that 
right on the ground that it suspects that the previous supply of 
such goods in the neutral country, which the imports renew or 
replace, has been sold to an enemy. That is a matter with which 
the neutral vendor has no concern and which can in no way affect 
his rights of trade. Moreover, even if goods listed as condi- 
tional contraband are destined to an enemy country through a 
neutral country; that fact is not in itself sufficient to justify 
their seizure. 

(15) In view of these considerations, the United States, reit- 
erating its position in this matter, has no other course but to 
contest seizures of vessels at sea upon conjectural suspicion and 
the practice of bringing them into port for the purpose, by search 
or otherwise, of obtaining evidence, for the purpose of justifying 
prize proceedings, of the carriage of contraband, or of breaches 
of the order in council of March 11. Relying upon the regard 
of the British Government for the principles of justice so fre- 
quently and uniformly manifested prior to the present war, this 
Government anticipates that the British Government will in- 
struct their officers to refrain from these vexatious and illegal 
practices. 


(16) Second. The Government of the United States further 
desires to direct particular attention to the so-called “ blockade ” 
measures imposed by the order in council of Mareh 11. The 
British note of July 23, 1915, appears to confirm the intention 
indicated in the note of March 15, 1915, to establish a blockade 
so extensive as to prohibit trade with Germany or Austria- 
Hungary, even through the ports of neutral countries adjacent to 
them. Great Britain, however, admits that it should not, and 
gives assurances that it will not, interfere with trade with the 
countries contiguous to the: territories of the enemies of Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, after over six months’ application of the 
“blockade” order, the experience of American eitizens has con- 
vinced the Government of the United States that Great Britain 
has been unsuccessful in her efforts to distinguish between 
enemy and neutral trade. Arrangements: have been made to 
create in these neutral countries special consignees, or consign- 
ment corporations, with power to refuse shipments and to deter- 
mine when the state of the country’s resources requires the im- 
portation of new commodities. American commercial interests 
are hampered by the intricacies. of these arrangements, and 
many American: citizens justly. complain that their bona fide 
trade with neutral countries is greatly reduced as a consequence, 
while others assert that their neutral trade, which amounted 
annually to a large sum, has been entirely interrupted. 

(17) It makes this practice even more harassing to neutral 
traders that the British authorities require a consignor to prove 
that his shipments are not bound to an enemy of Great Britain, 
even when the articles are on the embargo list of the neutral 
country to which they are destined; and that notwithstanding 
the assertion in the last British note that interference with sucli 
trade by a belligerent can only take place “ provided, of course, 
that he (the belligerent) can establish” that the commerce is 
with the enemy. 

(18) While the United States Government was at first in- 
clined to view with leniency the British measures which were 
termed in the correspondence but not in the order in council of 
March 11 a“ blockade,” because of the assurances of the British 
Government that inconvenience to neutral trade would be mini- 
mized by the discretion left to the courts in the application of 
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the order in council and by the instructions which it was said 
would be issued to the administrative and other authorities 
having to do with the execution of the so-called blockade“ 
measures, this Government is now forced to the realization that 
its expectations, which were fully set forth in its note of Marely 
80, were based on a misconception of the intentions of the 
British Government. Desiring to avoid controversy and in the 
expectation that the administration of the order in council would 
conform to the established rules of international law, this Gov- 
ernment has until now reserved the question of the actual 
validity of the order in council of March 11, in so far as it is 
considered by the Government of Great Britain te establish a 
blockade within the meaning of that term as understood in the 
law and the practice of nations; but in the circumstances now 
developed it feels that it can no longer permit the validity of the 
alleged blockade to remain unchallenged. 

(19) The declaration of Paris in 1856, which has been uni- 
versally recognized as correctly stating the rule of international 
law as to blockade, expressly declares that “ blockades, in order 
to. be binding, must be effective; that is to say, maintained by 
force sufficient really to prevent aecess to the coast of the 
enemy.” The effectiveness of a blockade is manifestly a question 
of fact. It is common knowledge that the German coasts are 
open to trade with the Seandinavian countries and that German 
naval vessels. eruise both in the North Sea and the Baltic and 
seize and bring into German ports neutral vessels bound for 
Scandinavian and Danish ports. Furthermore, from the recent 
placing of cotton on the British list of contraband of war, it ap- 
pears that the British Government have themselves been foreed 
to the conclusion that the blockade is ineffective to prevent ship- 
ments of cotton from reaching their enemies, er else that. they 
are doubtful as to the legality ef the form of blockade which 
they have sought te maintain. 

(20) Moreover, it is an essential principle whieh has been 
universally aceepted that a blockade must apply impartially to 
the ships of all nations. This was set forth in the declaration 
of London, is found in the prize rules of Germany, France, and 
Japan, and has long been admitted as a basic principle of the 


law of blockade. This principle, however, is not applied in the 


present British “blockade,” for, as above indicated, German. 
ports are notoriously open to traffic with the ports of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. So strietly has this principle been 
enforced in the past that in the Crimean War the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council on appeal laid down that if bel- 


P. C., 56.) This decision has special significance at the present 
time, since it is a matter of common knowledge that Great 
Britain exports and reexports large quantities of merchandise 
te Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Helland, whose ports, so 


far as American ecommerce is concerned, she regards as block- | 


aded. In fact, the British note of August 13 itself indicates 
that the British exports of many articles, such as cotton, lubri- 
cating oil, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, rice, wheat flour, barley, spices, 
tea, copra, etc., to these countries have greatly exceeded the 
British exports of the same articles for the corresponding period 
of 1914. The note also shows that there has been an important. 
British trade with these countries in many other articles, such 
as machinery, beef. butter, cotton waste, ete. 


(21) Finally, there is no better settled principle of the law 


of nations than that which forbids the blockade of neutral ports 
in time of war. The declaration of London, though not regarded: 
as binding upon the signatories because not ratified by them, 
has been expressly adepted by the British Government without 
modification as to blockade in the British order in council of 
October 29, 1914. Article 18 of the declaration declares specific- 
ally that “the blockading forces must not bar access to neutral 
ports or coasts.” This is; in the opinion of this Government, a 
correct statement of the universally accepted law as it exists 
to-day and as it existed prior to the declaration of London. 
The meaning of this statement is' elucidated by Mr. Renault in 
the report of the drafting committee upon the convention, in 
which he states: 

This rule has been thought necessary the better to protect 
the commercial interests of neutral countries; it completes 
article 1, according to which a blockade must not extend beyond: 
the ports and coasts of the enemy, which implies that as it is 
am operation of war it must not be directed aguinst a neutral 
port, in spite ef the importance to a belligerent ef the part 
played by that port in supplying his adversary.” 

As the conference assembled at London upon ‘the invitation 
of the British Government, it is important to recall the instruc- 
tion of Sir Edward Grey to the British delegates, “ setting out 
the views of His Majesty's Government, founded on the decisions 
of the British courts,” in which he says: 


“A blockade must be confined to the ports and coast of the 
enemy, but it may be instituted of one port or of several ports 
or of the whole of the seaboard of the enemy. It may be insti- 
tuted to prevent the ingress only or egress only, or both.” 

He added: 

“ Where the ship does not intend to proceed to the blockaded 


port the fact that goods on board are to be sent on by sea or 
by inland transport is no ground for condemnation.” 


In support of this announcement Sir Edward Grey referred 
to several decisions of British prize courts, among whieh an early 
one of 1801 held that goods shipped from London to Emden, 
thenee inland or by canal to. Amsterdam, then blockaded by 
sea, were not subject to condemnation for breach of blockade. 
(Jonge Pieter, 4 C. R., 79.) This has been the rule for a 
century, so that it is scarcely necessary to recall that the 
Afatamoras cases, well known to the British Government, sup- 
port the same rule, that neutral ports may not be blockaded, 
though “ trade with unrestricted inland commerce between such 


à port and the enemy’s territory impairs undoubtedly, and very 


seriously impairs, the value of a blockade of the enemy’s coast.” 
(22) Without mentioning the other customary elements of a 
regularly imposed blockade, such as notification of the particular 


| coast line invested, the imposition of the penalty of confiscation, 


etc, which are lacking in the present British * blockade“ policy, 
it need only be pointed out that, measured by the three uni- 
versally conceded fests above set forth, the present British 
measures can not be regarded as constituting a blockade in law, 
in practice, or in effect. 

(23) It is incumbent upon the United States Government, 
therefore, to give the British Government notice that the block- 


‘ade, which they claim to have instituted under the order in 


council of March II, can not be recognized as a legal blockade 
by the United States. z 

(24) Since the Government of Great Britain ħas laid much 
emphasis on the ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
States In the Springbok case, that goods of contraband character 
seized while going to the neutral port of Nassau, though actually 
bound for the blockaded ports of the South, were subject to con- 
demnation, it is not inappropriate to direct attention to the 
British view of this case in England prior to the present war, as 


expressed by Sir Edward Grey in his instructions to the British 


delegates to the London Conference in 1908: 
“It is exceedingly doubtful whether the decision of the 


Supreme Court was in reality meant to cover a ease of blockade 


ligerents themselves trade with blockaded ports they can not running in which no question of contraband arose. Certainly 


be nied ffectively blockaded. (The Franciska, Moore If such was the intention the decision would pro tanto be in 
pepa ri as 2 ( ke; conflict with the practice of the British courts. His Majesty’s 
Government sees no reason for departing from that practice, 


and you should endeaver to obtain general recognition of its 
correctness.’ 


It may be pointed out also that the cireumstances surrounding 
the Springbok case were essentially different from those of 
the present day to whieh the rule laid down in that case is 
sought to be applied. When the Springhok case arose the ports 
of the Confederate States were effectively blockaded by the 
naval forces of the United States, though no neutral ports were 
closed, and a continuous voyage through a neutral port required 
an all-sea voyage terminating in an attempt to pass the blockad- 
ing squadron. 

(25) Third. It appears to be the position of Great Britain 
that if, as the United States alleges, American citizens or 
Ameriean interests are directly and adversely affected by the 
British policies of contraband and nonintercourse, resulting in 
interference with ships and cargoes, they should seek redress 
in the prize courts which the British Government have estab- 
lished, and that, pending the exhaustion of such legal remedies 
with the result of a denial of justice, the British Government 
“cam not continue to deal through the diplomatic channels 
with the individual cases.” 


(26) It is declared that this was the course followed by the 


United States during the American Civil War and the Spanish 
War, and that both countries have supported the practice by 
allowing their prize-court decisions, when shown to be unjust 
or inadequate, to be reviewed by an international tribunal, as 
was done under the treaties of 1794 and 1871. The ground 
upon which this contention is put forth, and the results whieh 
would follow, if the eourse of procedure suggested were ac- 
cepted, give the impression that His Majesty’s Government do 
not rely upon its soundness or strength. Nevertheless, since it 
has been advanced, I can not refrain from presenting certain 
considerations which will shew that the proposed course em- 
bedies. the form rather than the substance of redress. The 
eases which the British Government would have claimants 
present to their prize courts are essentially different from cases 
arising wholly within the jurisdiction of a foreign country. 


They result from acts committed by the British naval authori- 
ties upon the high seas, where the jurisdiction over neutral 
vessels is acquired solely by international law. Vessels of 
foreign nationality, flying a neutral flag and finding their pro- 
tection in the country of that flag, are seized without facts war- 
ranting a reasonable suspicion that they are destined to block- 
aded ports of the enemy or that their cargoes are contraband, 
although the possession of such facts is, by international law, 
essential to render a seizure legal. The officers appear to find 
their justification in the orders in council and regulations of tlie 
British Government, in spite of the fact that in many of the 
present cases the orders in council and the regulations for their 


enforcement are themselyes complained of by claimants as con- | 


trary to international law. Yet the very courts which, it is 
said, are to dispense justice to dissatisfied claimants, are bound 
by the orders in council. This is unmistakably indicated to be 
the case in the British note of July 31, which states that— 

“British prize courts ‘aceording tò the ancient form of com- 
mission under which they sit are to determine cases according 
to the course of admiralty and the law of nations and the 
statutes, rules, and regulations for the time being in foree in 
that behalf’ ” 

This principle, the note adds, has recently been announced and 
adhered to by the British prize court in the case of the Zamora. 
It is manifest, therefore, that if prize courts are bound by the 
laws and regulations under which seizures and detentions are 
made, und which claimants allege are in contravention of the 
law of nations, those courts sre powerless to pass upon the real 
ground of complaint or to give redress for wrongs of this 
nature. Nevertheless, it is seriously suggested that claimants 
are free to request the prize court to rule upon a claim of con- 
flict between an order in council and a rule of international law, 
How-can a tribunal, fettered in its jurisdiction and procedure 
by municipal enactments, declare itself emancipated from their 
restrictions and at liberty to apply the rules of international 
Jaw with freedom? The very laws and regulations which bind 
the court are now matters of dispute between the Government 
of the United States and that of His Britannic Majesty. If 
Great Britain followed, as she declares that she did, the course 
of first referring claimants to local remedies in cases arising 
out of American wars, it is presumed that she did so because of 
her knowledge or understanding that the United States had 
not sought to limit the jurisdiction of its courts of prize by 
instructions and regulations violative of the law and practice 
of nations, or open to such objection. 

(27) The British note of February 10 states that the British 
Government during the American Civil War, “ in spite of remon- 
strances from many quarters, placed full reliance on the Amer- 
ican prize courts to grant redress to the parties interested in 
eases of alleged wrongful capture by American ships of war 
and put forward no claim until the opportunity for redress in 
those courts had been exhausted.” 

The Government of the United States recalls that during the 
progress of that war Great Britain, in several Instances, de- 
manded through diplomatic channels damages for seizures and 
detentions of British ships.alleged to have been made without 
legal justification. Among these may be mentioned the cases 
of the Magiciennc, the Don Jose, the Labuan, and the Saron. 
Two of these cases were, at the time the demands were made, 
before American prize courts for adjudication. It is under- 
stood also that during the Boer War, when British authorities 
seized the German vessels, the Hertzog, The General, and The 
Bundesrath, and released them without prize proceedings, com- 
pensation for damages suffered was arranged through diplo- 
matic channels. 

(28) There is, furthermore, a real and far-reaching injury 
for which prize courts offer no means of reparation. It is the 
disastrous effect of the methods of the allied Governments upon 
the general right of the United States to enjoy its international 
‘trade free from unusual and arbitrary limitations imposed by 
belligerent nations. Unwarranted delay and expense in bringing 
yessels into port for search and investigation upon mere sus- 
picion has a deterrent effect upon trade ventures, however law- 
ful they may be, which can not be adequately measured in dam- 
ages. The menace of interference with legal commerce causes 
yessels to be withdrawn from their usual trade routes and in- 
surance on vessels and cargoes to be refused, while exporters 
for the same reason are unable or unwilling to send their goods 
to foreign markets, and importers dare not buy commodities 
abroad because of fear of their illegal seizure or because they 
are unable to procure transportation. For such injuries there 
can be no remedy through the medium of courts established to 
adjust claims for goods detained or condemned. For specific 
injuries suffered by private interests prize courts, if they are 
free to apply the law of nations, might mete out an adequate 
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indemnity, but for the injury to the trade of a nation by the 
menace of unwarranted interference with its lawful and estab- 
lished pursuit there can manifestly be found no remedy in the 
prize courts of Great Britain, to which United States citizens 
are referred for redress. 

(29) There is another ground why American citizens can not 
submit their wrongs arising out of undue detentions and seizures 
to British prize courts for reparation which I can not pass over 
unnoticed. It is the manner in which British courts obtain 
jurisdiction of such cases. The jurisdiction over merchant 
vessels on the high seas is that of the nation whose flag it right- 
fully flies. This is a principle of the law and practice of nations 
fundamental to the freedom of the high seas. Municipal enact- 
ments of a belligerent power ean not confer jurisdiction over 
or establish rules of evidence governing the legality of seizures 
of vessels of neutral nationality on the high seas. International 
law alone controls the exercise of the belligerent right to seize 
and detain such vessels, Municipal laws and regulations in 
violation of the international rights of another nation can not 
be extended to the vessels of the latter on the high seas so as 
to justify a belligerent nation bringing them into its ports, and, 
having illegally brought them within its territorial jurisdic- 
tion, compelling them to submit to the domestic laws and regu- 
lations of that nation. Jurisdiction obtained in such a manner 
is contrary to those principles of justice and equity which all 
nations should respect. Such practice should invalidate any 
disposition by a municipal court of property thus brought before 
it. The Government of the United States has, therefore, viewed 
with surprise and concern the attempt of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to confer upon the British prize courts jurisdiction by 
this illegal exercise of force in order that these courts may 
apply to vessels and cargoes of neutral nationalties, seized on 
the high seas, municipal laws and orders which can only right- 
fully be enforceable within the territorial waters of Great 
Britain or against vessels of British nationallty when on the 
high seas. ; 

(30) In these cireumstances the United States Government 
feels that it can not reasonably be expected to advise its citizens 
to seck redress before tribunals which are, in its opinion, un- 
authorized by the unrestricted application of international law 
to grant reparation, nor to refrain from presenting their claims 
directly to the British Government through diplomatic channels. 

(31) This Government is advised that vessels and cargoes 
brought in for examination prior to prize proceedings are re- 
leased only upon condition that costs and expenses incurred in 
the course of such unwarranted procedure, such as pilotage, 
wharfage, demurrage, harbor dues, warehousage, unlading costs, 
ete., be paid by the claimants or on condition that they sign 
a waiver of right to bring subsequent claims against the 
British Government for these exactions. This Government is 
loath to believe that such ungenerous treatment will continue 
to be accorded American citizens by the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty; but in order that the position of the Unitel 
States Government may be clearly understood, I take this op- 
portunity to inform your excellency that this Government denics 
that the charges incident to such detentions are rightfully im- 
posed upon innocent trade or that any waiver of indemnity 
exacted from American citizens under such conditions of duress 
can preclude them from obtaining redress through diplomatic 
channels or by whatever other means may be open to them. 

(82) Before closing this note, in which frequent reference is 
made to contraband traffic and contraband articles, it is neces- 
sary, in order to avoid possible misconstruction, that it should 
be clearly understood by His Majesty’s Government that there 
is no intention in this discussion to commit the Government of 
the United States to a policy of waiving any objections which 
it may entertain as to the propriety and right of the British 
Government to include in their list of contraband of war cer- 
tain articles which have been so included. The United States 
Government reserves the right to make this matter the subject 
of a communication to His Majesty’s Government at a later day. 

(33) I believe it has been conclusively shown that the methods 
sought to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and use evi- 
dence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for neutral ports 
and to impose a contraband character upon such cargoes are 
without justification; that the blockade, upon which such 
methods are partly founded, is ineffective, illegal, and inde- 
fensible; that the judicial procedure offered as a means of 
reparation for an international injury is inherently defective 
for the purpose; and that in many cases jurisdiction is asserted 
in violation of the law of nations. The United States, there- 
fore, can not submit to the curtailment of its neutral rights 
by these measures, which are admittedly retaliatory, and there- 
fore illegal, in conception and in nature, and intended to punish 
the cnemies of Great Britain for alleged ilegalities on their 
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part. The United States might not be in a position to object 
to them if its Interests and the interests of all neutrals were 
unaffected by them, but. being affected, it can not with com- 
placence suffer further subordination of its rights and interests 
to the plea that the exceptional geographie position of the 
enemies of Great Britain require or justify oppressive and 
illegal practices. 

(34) The Government of fhe Tnited States desires, therefore, 
to impress most earnestly upon His Majesty's Government that 
it must insist that the relations between it and His Ma jestx's 
Government he governed, not by a policy of expediency, but hy 
those established rules of international conduct upon which 
Great Britain in the past has held the United States to account 
when the latter nation was a belligerent engaged In a struggle 
for national existence. It Is of the highest importance to neu- 
trals not only of the present day but of the future that the prin- 
ciples of International right be maintained unimpaired. 

(35) This task of championing the integrity of neutral richts. 
which have received the sanction of the civilized world against 
the lawless conduct of belligerents arising out of the bitterness 
of the great conflict which is now wasting the countries of 
Europe, the United States unhesitatingly assumes. and to the 
accomplishment of that task it will devote its energies, exercis- 
ing always that impartiality which from the outhreak of the war 
it has sought to exercise in its relations with the warring na- 

. tions. 

T inclose as supplements to this Instruction the United States 
Navy order of August 18, 1862, and a statement regarding ves- 
sels detained by British authorities. These two documents 
should be transmitted as inclosures in your note to Sir Edward 


Grey. 
I am, etc., Ronert LANSING. 


Exposes Errors of Aliens, Pacifists, and Reoseyelt’s Fol- 
lowers Opposing Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 14, 1916. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech deliv- 
ered by Hon. James A. Rrep, United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, at Milwankee recently upon the subject of violation of in- 
ternational law and American neutrality by the belligerent 
nations. The speech is as follows: 

Senator REED UPHOLDS COFRSE OP UNITED STATES IN War—Exroses 


ERRORS OF ALIENS, PACIFISTS, AND ROOSBVELT’S FOLLOWBRS OPPOSING 
WILSON— FOREIGN RELATIONS GREAT QUESTION. 


The great question now occupying publie attention is our rela- 
tion to other world powers. Intimately connected with the 
foregoing problem is that of military preparedness. A calm 
survey of the facts is essential to the solution of either dim 
culty. 

For more then 100 years we have clung to the doctrine of a 
small Army and Navy. More recently we have been taught that 
the disputes of the future would be settled by peaceful arbitra- 
tion. It was thought by many we were approaching disarma- 
ment. We are now confronted with a demand that all our 
noes and traditions shall be reversed or at least greatly 
modified. 

It is the duty of the American people to look the situation 
squarely in the face. The facts can not be obliterated by denial. 
Wise men do not cling to a policy merely because it Is old. A 
conelusion based upon a delusion is invariably false. 


HAD BELIEVED IN PEACE. 


For many years we have been led to believe that the gentle 
spirit of Christianity had softened the barbaric instincts of civi- 
lized men. We were taught that Europe would never again 
engage in a general war; that armaments were being created 
merely for the purpose of defense; that solemn treaties were 
guaranties of peace; that the capitalists of the world would pre- 
vent any great struggle; that trade relations were so intimate 
and the dissemination of literature, the intermingling of peoples 
by travel so general that the prejudices and hatreds of the past 
had been dissipated. 


We were also led to believe that becanse of onr remoteness 
from Europe. our policy of nvaiding entangling alliances, our 
disposition to stay at home and attend to eur own affairs, our 
refusal to make wars of conquest, we were but in slight danger 
of molestation. 

We were furthermore told that even in the event European 
nations did go to war the conflict would be of but a few days’ 
duration, and that onr interests could not be seriously affected. 

THS GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

The cold facts now confronting us compel a readjustment of 
former opinions, The truth is that for years Europe has been 
upon the verge of a general conflagration. The killing of a 
single man was sufficient to start the fires which are raging in 
nearly all of Europe and in large partions of Asia. Treaties 
have been proved to be but serans of paper. Ties of blood and 
religion are disregarded and the rights of nations trampled 
under foot. The war which it was predicted conld last but 
a few days has gone on for nearly a year and a half. 

Instead of a speedy conquest by one side or the other, the 
nations are practically deadlocked. and the conflict promises to 
be one of exhaustion. The barbarities and atrocities committed 
equal, and perhaps surpass, those of any modern war. They 
challenge comparison with the brutalities of the Goths and 
Vandals, 

BATTLES OF MACHINERY, 


We have learned that modern wars are not won merely by 
the courage or the intelligence of the combatants. The battle 
is one of machinery more than of men. The man with a machine 
gun is frequently equal to a company with rifles. Cannon which 
hurl their misstles 20 miles and destroy all modern fortifications 
have been invented. Ships have become vast floating fortresses. 
The assassin. of the seas—the submarine—capable of sailing 
8.500 miles before returning to its base, has heen created. 
Flying machines have annthilated distance, bombarded fortresses 
and cities from the air, and constituted the eyes and ears of 
mighty armies. 

We have lenrned that more ammunition can he consumed 
by modern artillery in one day than by the Confederate and 
Federal armies during the entire four years of the Civil War. 

Swift vessels cross the Atlantic in four and a half days’ time. 
To that extent we know that our ocean barrier has been 
removed. 

OUR CITIZENS SLAIN, 


Instead of being able to stand aside uninjured and watch the 
conflict, we have beheld the ghastly spectacle of hundreds of 
our own citizens traveling strictly within their rights being sent 
to their deaths without warning and in defiance of international 
law and the sovereignty of this Republie; our ships seized in 
neutral waters, their cargoes confiscated or held for trial before 
prejudiced prize courts; our citizens have been captured upon 
the high seas in disregard of those rights for which we waged 
the War of 1812. These events challenge the thought of all 
patriotic Americans. : 

I believe we should approach their consideration calmly, dis- 
passionately, deliberately. There is not the slightest occasion 
for national hysteria. There is no enuse for that haste which 
is begotten of fear. Even if we were confronted by a great 
danger impending and about to fall, only cool and deliberate 
action could avert disaster. Whatever dangers may beset, only 
those who are controlled by imagination rather than judgment 
believe them to be immediate. I am opposed to stampedes, 
either among cattle or men. 

NO CAUSE POR PANIC. 

There is no occasion for panic. In the whole course of her 
history the United States has not been in as secure a position 
as she fs at this present hour. I make the assertion boldly, 
because for the first time in the past century every power capa- 
ble of seriously menacing the United States is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle which demands the employment in its own 
defense of every dollar, man, gun, and ship it can command. 
Not one of these nations can attack us. 

The central powers can not get to us because the allies have 
enmeshed them in a net of steel. The allies dare not withdraw 
a single army corps lest the great Teutonic legions break their 
lines of defense. Neither can the allies withdraw their ficets, 
for in that event Germany’s warships would swarm upon the 
ocean, destroy their commerce, ravish their coasts, burn their 
cities, sink their transports, and cut their lines of communica- 
tion. The central powers would likewise inevitably join with 
our fleets in a war of extermination. The allies could not live 
for 90 days if the supply of American grains were cut off. 

Japan could not land an army here. Her fleet is inferior to 
that of the United States. The task of protecting transports 


under such circumstances is impossible. Transports and war 
navy «like would find a grave in the Pacific. 
* NATION A MICHTY WORLD FORCE. 


Besides, all of these nations know that if the United States 
were to throw her wealth, population, and power into the pres- 
ent conflict it would settle the issue. These nations know, if 
some Ainerican citizens do not, that even though the United 
States were without a ship upon the ocean or a soldier upon 
the lund she would yet be a mighty world force not to be disre- 
garded. They knew that if we are not ready we can get ready; 
that our incalculable wealth, our immeasurable resources, our 
vast factories would furnish equipment for armies in a miracu- 
lously short space of time; that this proud and puissant peo- 
ple would ultimately hurl back into the ocean all of the soldiers 
that all the transports of the seas could bear to our shores. 
They know that a day of fearful reckoning would inevitably 
cone, 

The European conflict will not cease until one side or the 
other has been crushed or until exhaustion ends the struggle in 
a draw. In either case all parties will be Incapable of further 
immediate great exertion. 

It may be safely assumed that the present European struggle 
will leave the nations involved prostrate, crippled, and bleeding 
in every vein. 

It follows that for the present and for some considerable 
period of the future it is impossible that the United States can 
be successfully invaded by any nation. 

There is another consideration. Great wars are not entered 
upon for slight reasons. There is no sufficient reason conceiv- 
able for a European nation to suddenly attack the United States. 

DARE NOT ATTACK US. 


Furthermore, I think it safe to say none of them dare im- 
mediately after the close of the present war assail us. If Ger- 
many were to conquer the allies and then engage in war with the 
United States, her fleet would scarcely have started for our 
shores until she would be invaded by the countries she had over- 
come. On the other hand, if the allies were to conquer Germany 
and in turn attack us, their troops would no sooner have em- 
barked than they would once more hear behind them the tramp 
of advancing German legions and the salvos of Krupp artillery. 
To assume anything else is to deny the history of Europe for 
500 years, is to entertain the idea that human nature has 
changed and that great nations and proud peoples suffering the 
sting of defeat will not seize the first opportunity for vengeance. 

But I desire to put the argument upon a higher basis. I do 
not believe that the people of Europe are barbarous, or even 
that the governing classes are highwaymen and pirates. I 
therefore do not think they will without cause or excuse attack 
this country. There must be some great cause, and the cause is 
not now apparent. 

PAPERS DECEIVE PEOPLE. 

I make these observations because at least a portion of our 
press, manufacturers of war supplies, and magazine writers, in- 
eluding ambitious -gentlemen hungry for political favor, have 
sought to excite the fears of our people, until to-day some nerv- 
ous individuals are in such a state of consternation that the 
backfire of a Ford automobile sounds to their oversensitive ears 
like the roar of German cannon. 

Nearly all of these excited individuals assume that at least 
some great nation in Europe is inhabited by barbarous hordes 
bent upon plunder, rapine, and murder. 

The performances of these propagandists are shameless, be- 
cause the authors know better. 

Recently I have read a widely circulated book by the editor 
of the Scientific American, entitled “America Fallen.” The 
author proceeds in this wise: He assumes that Germany is 
overcome by the allies and compelled to pay a war indemnity of 
520.000.000.000. That thereupon the Kaiser secretly rendezvouses 
transports and warships close to our coasts. He sends subma- 
rines into our harbors, sinks our ships, and lands an army with- 
out this country knowing it is to be attacked until it has already 
been substantially conquered. It is to be a sort of confidential 
war. The author proceeds upon the idea that the Germans are 
assassins; that our people are sound asleep; that the argus- 
eyed newspaper men of the world have suddenly become blind; 
that the telegraph, telephone, and cables are put out of business, 
so that no one knows we are to be attacked until in our dull ears 
comes the ery, The Philistines are upon you!” The whole 
story is a sort of military pipe dream. Its improbabilities eclipse 
the imaginings of Jules Verne. Its monstrous disregard of 
facts would arouse the envy of our lamented friend, Baron 
von Munchausen. 

But the greatest absurdity, the most grotesque conception, 
„the most slanderous assumption of this gentleman who presumes 


to lecture the American people and satirize Congress, is that the 
German Government and German people are organized ban- 
ditti, unrestrained. by conscience, unimpeded by honor, unsur- 
passed in atrocity, unimpeachable as villains, and that they are 
awaiting an opportuuity to rob and murder us in our beds. If 
such a race of men existed on this earth, it would be our duty 
to join with civilized nations in its extermination, because the 
world would not be safe while it existed. 


GEMANY HAS BEEN OUR FRIEND. 


But what are the facts? We have always been at peace 
with Germany. We have seen it in the pride of its power, un- 
embarrassed by any war, remain steadfastly our friend. It 
maintained that attitude even when our own land was engaged 
in an internecine struggle which for four years taxed every 
energy of the Federal Government. If there was in the heart 
of Germany a diabolical desire to destroy the American Goy- 
ernment, if it was a nation of cutthroats, if. its inhabitants 
were pirates upon the seas and robbers upon land, surely it 
would have pounced upon and devoured us when we were sorely 
stricken and wounded. It did nothing of the kind. The Ger- 
man people have not changed for the worse since that time. 

What are the facts regarding Germany? So much do her 
people love learning that in point of literacy they are far above 
even the native born of our population. In music her masters 
are our teachers. In painting her artists conduct the schools 
to which the genius of our land flocks for instruction. In sculp- 
ture her marbles and bronzes rival the best products of the age 
of Grecian glory and Roman culture. In science she leads the 
world. In philosophy her savants are the instructors of man- 
kind. Her poets and dramatists have given to the German 
language a dignity and majesty that commands the attention of 
the world. Her people are lovers of Jaw and order and peace. 
They do not fight from mere love of brawling. They do not 
rob; they labor. They do not steal from others; they create 
for themselves. Turn a German loose anywhere in the world 
and he would build a home, marry a wife, rear a family, and in 
the light and shadow of the fireplace will sing to them songs of 
patriotism and hymns of religion. He will tell them beautiful 
stories of patriots, martyrs, and saints. On the Sabbath Day 
you will find him leading his flock to church or cathedral, where 
with reverence as deep and devotion as exalted as ever thrilled 
the human heart he will bow before the same God you worship. 

These people are not assassins, and no King, Kaiser, or power 
could ever force the German people into a mere marauding ex- 
pedition having for its object national loot. 

You may cry, “Belgium!” Was Belgium not invaded? I 
answer, Yes; but Belgium was not invaded for robbery ; she was 
overrun because she lay in the path Germany believed she must 
tread if she succeeded in the mighty contest she was waging 
with France. 

NO EXCUSE FOR MALIGNING. 


General assauit upon a race or nation betokens prejudice 
rather than knowledge. I am justified in speaking as I have of 
the great Teutonic people by their representatives in this coun- 
try. We have an enormous German and Austrian population. 
There is scarcely a community in the land where some of these 
people do not reside. Are they not law-abiding, God-fearing, in- 
dustrious, frugal, and patriotic? Wholesale aspersions upon 
them are without justification or excuse. 

I frankly say there have been individuals who have given ex- 
pression to sentiments non-American and unworthy. So, like- 
wise, we hear extreme and foolish statements occasionally from 
the lips of our native born. But I utterly repudiate the idea 
that the oceasional utterance of an extremist should be taken as 
characteristic of the sentiments of the great mass. I affirm it 
to be true that our Teutonic population, whether of the first or 
second generation, are among the best of our citizenry. 

Books of the character I have described, pamphlets, magazines, 
and newspapers seeking to inflame this American people with 
ideas so false, so dangerous, so infamous, are little less than 
criminal, and ought to meet with that public condemnation which 
is generally visited upon those who willfully seek to perpetrate 
a wrong against civilization. 

HAVE PLENTY OF TIME, 


This brings me to what I consider the proper poiut from which 
all our bearings should be taken. We here arrive at a conclu- 
sion of fact as reliable as anything human can be. That con- 
clusion is that we have abundance of time in which to develop 
a plan under which this Government can achieve a position so 
powerful as to withstand all assaults. 

It must be conceded that our national existence may some- 
time be menaced. It may, for argument’s sake, be further as- 
sumed that the hour of danger. will arrive as soon as European 
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nations have recovered from the frightful ravages of the pres- 
ent war. 

The chance that we will then have to go to war with any great 
European power is, in my opinion, as 1 to 10,000; but I freely 
concede, nay, I insist, that the one chance should not be taken. 

The question, however, is, What sort of preparation should we 
make to meet the chance, however remote? 

CITIZENS MUST DEFEND LAND. 


There are but two plans possible. The first is the creation of 
a great standing army and mighty navy. The second, the main- 
tenance of a standing army only as a framework upon which 
to build the structure of a great citizen soldiery, together with a 
sufficient navy to constitute a first line of defense. 

So far as I am concerned, I am clearly of the opinion that 
this country must depend upon the ability of its citizens to de- 
fend themselyes, rather than upon a professional military class. 
In support of this conclusion I offer the following observations: 

For a hundred years we have been free from attack by any 
first-class power. During that period we have made the most 
wonderful progress ever achieved by any race of men since first 
the morning stars sang the chorus of creation. 

In all our history our shores have been invaded but once, 
‘and our visitors did not then remain long, did not take much 
away, and did not profit by the venture. The last answer to 
that invasion was given when Jackson's frontiersmen back of the 
cotton-baled barricades shattered the veterans of Wellington’s 
army. 

Jer CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON. 

The circumstance of the capture of Washington in 1812 can 
not be justly used as evidence of the danger of repetition. We 
were yet scarcely welded together as a nation. We had neither 
railroads to transport our troops, money in our Treasury, nor 
telegraph and telephone to advise us of the approach of an 
enemy. é z 

Notwithstanding the foregoing considerations, we must recog- 
-nize the fact that the business of war has been revolutionized 
and that our people are, perhaps, not as well qualified to take 
the field as were the frontiersmen of 1776 and 1812. The train- 
ing of the forest and field was then the equivalent of the dis- 
cipline of the camp. -The courage of the patriot defending his 
home rose superior to the dogged obedience of the professional 
fighter. It is a serious question whether our people still retain 
the same degree of native efficiency. We must remember, too, 
as I have already said, that the ocean has been narrowed by 
modern transportation; that human courage can not withstand 
the power of vast machinery ; that we can not stop 16-inch shells 
with hot air. i . 

We must not fail to remember that the contest is no longer 
between men, but machinery; that war to-day is not so much a 
test of valor as of organization; not so much a test of the power 
to mobilize men as to mobilize machinery, supplies, and instru- 
ments of destruction. 

Against an army equipped with modern instrumentalities the 
valor of a man with a rifle is almost as ineffective as the courage 
of the red Indian armed with bow and arrow when confronted 
by soldiers.equipped with firearms and batteries of cannon. 

We have no right, therefore, to rely for our security upon our 
unarmed, unequipped, and untrained citizenry. Even if at the 
end of a great war we should, because of our resources, be as- 
sured of victory, nevertheless we have no right to send forth our 
sons to useless slaughter. We are not justified in filling Ameri- 
can homes with the vacant chairs of those who were slaughtered 
because they were required to pit their unprotected bodies 
against a machinery of destruction so diabolical as to almost 
stagger one’s confidence in the existence of a beneficent Deity. 

The question, therefore, is, How can we place our citizenry in 
such condition that they can meet on fairly equal terms the pro- 
fessional soldiers of Europe? 

1. It must be agreed that there should be on hand a sufi- 
cient number of machine guns and enough field artillery to sup- 
ply oray immediate necessity of an army suddenly called into 
the field. ‘ 

2. That our ports must be protected by cannon as powerful 
as are possessed by any nation of the world. 

3. That some means must be devised whereby great numbers 
of our citizens will be given a sufficient military training to 
measurably fit them for service upon short notice. 

4. A sufficient number of men must be educated to properly 
officer an army when called into the field. 

5. Factories and munition plants of our country must be lo- 
cated in the interior at points remote from possible attack. 

6, X great plan for the mobilization of our industries and 
transportation facilities must be entered upon and finally brought 
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to such a state of perfection that troops may be rapidly moved 
from one portion of the country to the other, supplies procured, 
and all the vast equipment for an army sufficiently obtained. 

7. The Navy must be great enough to constitute a first line 
of defense. 

- REQUIRES YEARS OF WORK, 

The question is, How can a plan of this magnitude be carried 
out? Certainly it will require for its consummation years of 
work, patience, and toil. Just as certainly it should not be 
entered upon until the plan has been reasonably perfected, else 
we shall find ourselves building only that we may again tear 

own, 

Perhaps the most difficult of all the tasks referred to is the one 
of creating a citizen soldiery properly officered.- I maintain 
that such a plan can be evolved and carried to successful con- 
summation. It is possible to have an armed democracy. 

I further insist that a plan which will result in a large part 
of our people possessing sufficient military training to equip 
them to be speedily fitted for active service is one containing a 
thousand elements of national strength where the creation of 
a great professional soldiery presents one. 

Indeed, all must admit that in a great war, in the last grip 
of the struggle, reliance must be put in the sturdy character of 
the men of the country. If we only train a professional army, 
we will train only a small part of our population. If we de- 
velop a proper plan for fitting our people generally for service, 
we will gain that strength and power which is essential in the 


throes of a great life-and-death struggle. 


TRAINING THE CITIZENRY. 

How shall we give to our people that military training es- 
sential? In my humble judgment much can be accomplished 
by properly sustaining the National Guard. We are told that 
the National Guard has never proven a success. I answer it 
has never been given the opportunity to make a success. Its 
members have received no stipend. Until recently they were 
armed only with rifles which had been for years discarded by 
every first-class nation. They were practically without am- 
munition. They were expected to furnish their own armories 
and to devote their time without compensation. To say that 
the organization has not been a great success under these diffi- 
culties is to argue nothing. Instead of spending vast sums 
upon a large standing army, let us furnish arms, equipment, 
and reasonable pay to the members of this great volunteer army. 

If we do so. I predict that it will be but a short time until its 
membership will have increased to a point in numbers and efti- 
ciency so that we can rely upon it as a great power for defense, 

I have but little confidence in any scheme that proposes to 
build up an army upon the theory of its membership quitting 
their work once in each year for a period of six or eight weeks. 
The practical application of such a plan will, in my judgment, 
prove its defects. 

TEACHING IN SCHOOLS, 

I believe also that a plan can be developed to encourage the 
public schools and nearly all of the universities and colleges of 
the land to teach military science as a part of the school cur- 
riculum. Thus we will reach nearly all of the youth of the land 
at a time when their habits of mind and thought are being 
formed; when they learn with alacrity; and when they have 
time to devote to military service. But the working out of such 
a plan will require time and study. I repeat, we ought to take 
the necessary time, 

Upon one point nearly all the people are agreed, namely, that 
there should be an immediate increase in the strength of our 
Navy. But I do not believe we are prepared to undertake the 
erection of the greatest navy upon the seas. If we embark upon 
such a plan it will inevitably follow that Great Britain will en- 
large her fleet and that we will be simply engaged in a race with 
that great power, the end of which no man can foresee. 

NEED OF OFFICERS. 

I believe we ought to enlarge our military schools at Annapolis 
and West Point, open them more generously for students, or 
that we should establish military and naval academies through- 
out the country at which every boy physically and mentally fit 
would receive a liberal education without cost. Such a plan 
would furnish us with an abundance of qualified officers. 

But yet these plans should be carefully thought out. We 
should not undertake their accomplishment in a day. 

I am opposed to the establishment of a great standing army. 
General military training is not dangerous, because those who 
are thus trained are part of the general population of the land. 
They are engaged in civil employment. Their ambitions and 
hopes must be realized through success in civil life. They live 
with the people and are of the people. 
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DANGER OF A PROFESSIONAL ARMY. 

On the contrary, the professional soldier is in a class by him- 
self. His hopes and aspirations are to be realized by the ad- 
vancement cf that particular class. He makes the study of war 
his business. 

He is too likely to come to regard the country as existing for 
the military instead of the military existing for the country. 
The professional soldier creates no wealth—he is a consumer. 
His success depends upon the amount he can draw from the 
public aud the advancement he may attain in rank. This 
Nation has not hitherto been militarized. It will not now be 
transformed into an armed camp. 

OUR RIGHTS UPON THE SEA, 


Candor compels me to admit that many times during the 
past 18 months I have fervently wished our Navy more power- 
ful. Had such been the case I am confident our rights would 
have been better respected. Deny it as we may, nations, like 
men, hesitate to trample upon the rights of the powerful. So 
that it happens that aggravating conditions, which may even 
force a nation into war, may be the direct result of the nation’s 
unfitness to defend its rights. The power to defend frequently 
makes defense unnecessary. 

AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 


I insist that our Government has maintained a strict. neu- 
trality. I know there are those in this audience who entertain 
a contrary opinion. I shall, however, undertake to demon- 
strate that we have not only maintained. strict neutrality but 
that we have, under trying and exasperating conditions, exer- 
cised a remarkable degree of patience. Indeed, a review of the 
infringements upon our rights by both sides of the European 
controversy. is calculated to stir the blood of every American pa- 
triot. It is not too much to say that sufficient cause has been 
afforded by both sides of the European conflict to have justified 
a declaration of war. Those, therefore, who are inclined to criti- 
cize this Government for having been guilty of unneutral con- 
duct would do well to examine the indisputable facts. 

Our Government has, however, from the first maintained a 
consistent policy looking toward the maintenance of peace. It 
has been constrained to regard the manifold outrages perpe- 
trated against our rights upon the high seas as having been 
occasioned: by the stress of a great conflict rather than by a 
deliberate purpose on the part of European. powers to injure this 
country. 

Acts, therefore, which, if they stood out by themselves and 
were not ameliorated by the considerations referred to would 
have demanded not only the severance of diplomatic relations 
but a positive declaration of war, have been made the subject 
of negotiation, 

RELATIONS WITH GERMANY, 

There are those in this audience, I doubt not, who have been 
led to believe that the United States has taken advantage of the 
necessities of the Teutonic powers and pursued a policy against 
them harsh and unjustifiable. I shall, however, demonstrate to 
every candid man here that such an idea is based upon a mis- 
conception both of law and faet. I shall do this not by any 
argument of mine, but by the solemn admissions of the German 
and Austrian Governments. I shall be able to make the same 
demonstration against the entente allies. Let me lay down a 
few fundamental principles: 

First. The right of our citizens and our commerce to pass un- 
molested over the high seas and to enter any port of the world 
is not only guaranteed by international law, but it is a very 
essential attribute of sovereignty. 


The sole qualifications of this right is that belligerent nations. 


have the privilege of blockading the ports of their antagonists. 

The blockade, however, is confined to the ports and not to the 
high seas, and must be actually maintained. Belligerents also 
have the right in certain cases to take contraband of war. 

For more than a year both parties to the European conflict 
have violated our rights as thus defined. 5 

March 11, 1915, England set the example. On that date she 
issued an order in council that she would not thereafter permit 
commodities of any kind to reach or leave Germany. She under- 
took to close the entire Baltic and North Seas, an act unjustifi- 
able by any principle of international law. 

February 4, 1915, Germany declared the waters around Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the whole English Channel, a war 
zone from and after February 15. This act was in violation of 
international law. 

Under these two orders England and Germany set up the pre- 
tense of a right to seize vessels, destroy shipping, and Germany 
has sent hundreds of people to their death. 

Time forbids reading even a list of the vessels sunk or cap- 
tured, Let it be noted, however, that there has been a radical 
difference between the acts of the allies and the central powers. 
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The allies have, in violation of international law, captured ves- 
sels and taken cargoes into port, but they have not destroyed a 
single human life. These vessels, when taken into port, have 
been made the subject of investigation by prize courts—judicial 
determination has been possible. I do not say this by way of 
excuse, but rather by way of distinction. 


THE SUBMARINE, CAMPAIGN, 


On the other hand, Germany embarked upon a policy which 
violated every principle of international, every mandate of 
divine law. Instead of capturing vessels, she proceeded to send 
them to the bottom of the ocean. Her submarines laid in wait 
in many instances, and without even giving passengers a reason- 
able opportunity to take to their boats and trust themselves to 
the dangers of the deep, sent them to the bottom without rea- 
sonable warning and without the chance of escape. 

March 27 she sank the steamer Falaba; 111 lives were lost, 
one an American. 

February 27 the American vessel William P. Frye was sunk 
by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. 

April 23 she undertook to sink the American steamer Cushing. 

May 1 she sank the American steamer Gulflight. 

May 7 she sent the Lusitania to the bottom; 1,200 lives were 
lost, over 100 American citizens perishing. 

Aa 25 the American ship Nebraska was sunk by a subma- 

e j 

May 27 she sank the Danish steamer Betty in the North Sea. 

May 25 she sank the Chilean steamer Mazimiano, with a loss 
of 50 lives. 

On June 5 Germany admitted she was wrong in attacking the 
Oushing and Guiflight. By thet admission she in principle con- 
2 she was unjustified in sinking any vf the vessels above 
named. 

July 18 she undertook to sink the Cunard liner Orduna. She 
fired upon this passenger ship. The ship escaped. 

July 25 the United States steamer Leelanaw was torpedoed off 
the-coast of Scotland. 

July 31 the British steamer Iberian was sunk by a submarine; 
6 lives- lost, one an American. 

August 19 the Arabic was: torpedoed; 20 lives lost, among 
them several Americans. 

August 28 Ambassador von Bernstorff promised full satisfac- 
tion for the sinking of the Arabic. 

This constituted an admission in principle that all of the 
boats named were wrongfully attacked, because there was more 
justification for sinking the Arabic, which was a British boat, 
than for sinking the other boats, particularly the American 
boats that 1 have referred to. 


September 1, Ambussador von Bernstorff agreed that Ger- 
many must respect the lives of noncombatants, and promised 
that vessels would not be thereafter sunk without warning. 
Again this was an admission that Germany had been wrong in 
all of the cases referred to. i 

September 4, the Canadian steamer Hesperian. was tor- 
pedoed ; 26 killed, 2 being Americans. 

September 23, Germany promised that she would not there- 
after destroy American vessels carrying conditional contra- 
band. Again this was an admission that she had been wrong in 
her course toward the United States. 

October 5, Bernstorff, wA letter, disavowed the act of the 
German submarine in sinking the Arabio, formally admitted 
that Germany was wrong, and expressed deep regret and prom- 
ised to pay indemnity. He said: 

My Government is prepared to pay indemnity for the Ameri- 
can lives which, to its deep regret, have been lost on the Arabic. 
I am authorized to negotiate with you about the amount of this 
indemnity.” 

Here was not only an admission of wrong but a promise to 
pay damages. 

November 9, the Italian liner Ancona was sunk by an Aus- 
trian submarine; 272 lives were lost, including 27 Americans, 

December 30, Austria admitted the commander of the sub- 
marine was not justified in sinking the Ancona, and declared 
his act to be of so grave a nature that he had been severely 
punished, and offered to pay indemnity. 

Thus it may be said that in every case Germany stands before 
the world confessing her guilt, admitting the grave nature of 
her offense, and conceding that the United States has been right 
in her every contention. 

In view of this solemn admission by the German and Austrian 
Governments, what man is there in America who dare criticize 
our Government for having protested against Germany’s con- 
duct? What man is there dare protest against the American 
Government endeavoring to stop the wrongful slaughter of her 
citizens and the outrageous interference with her commerce? 
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I say without equivocation that the American, native or 
foreign-born, who now protests against this act of our Govern- 
ment is not a good citizen of the United States, and ought not 
be permitted to live under her flag. 


THE ALLIES’ OFFENSES. > 


The allies have also grossly offended, but they have not taken 
human life. Nevertheless, their conduct can not be passed over 
lightly, and is not being so treated. This Government has in- 
sisted England shall cease violating international law; that she 
shall respect the rights of our citizens upon the high seas. This 
insistence has been constant, forceful, positive, determined. It 
will so continue. You can trust Woodrow Wilson to continue 
powerfully, forcefully, and even threateningly to push these 
negotiations, 

I shall be greatly surprised if within the next 30 days Great 
Britain does not admit the righteousness of our cause and make 
proper reparation. 

There are some in this country who have complained upon 
the ground that we have not been as insistent in our demands 
upon England as upon the central powers. Let me call your 
attention to two or three considerations: 

First, if two foreign powers have wronged us, if one of them 
has murdered our citizens upon the high seas, and another has 
taken our goods, why should any American citizen complain be- 
cause we have pushed the death claim more vigorously than the 
property claim? 

A good citizen of a community where robbery and murder are 
both being committed may complain if both are not prosecuted, 
but he surely can not be heard to insist that the authorities have 
been unjust to the murderer because they did not first try and 
convict the robber. 

The second observation I make is this: That England in seiz- 
ing our ships took them into a court of law to try the question 
of her right to confiscate the property. There was, therefore, a 
remedy open. But when Germany and Austria sent our men, 
women, and children shrieking to their watery graves, there was 
and is no possible remedy. Damages will not restore life. 
Money can not compensate for blood spilled. 


HAVE STOOD FOR JUSTICE. 


It, therefore, must appear to all fair-minded people that in 
our controversies with all of these powers we have stood at 
all times upon the rock of justice, and that we have manifested 
a marked degree of forbearance. 

Had our Government not been headed by a man devoted to 
the cause of peace, had some excitable or war-ambitious gentle- 
man been the Chief Magistrate of this Nation, the flame of anger 
burning in the hearts of the American people over the murder 
ef our citizens would probably haye been long ago fanned into 
flame by the Government itself and war declared against Ger- 
many. 

df SHIPMENT OF ARMS AND SUPPLIES. 

It is claimed, however, that we have been unneutral because 
we have permitted the shipment of arms to the allies, and on the 
part of some, because we have allowed the allies to purchase 
supplies here. The two complaints must be considered together 
beeause, as I shall show, they are of one cloth. 

When the European war began we had for years been trading 
with every country in Europe, sending to them whatsoever they 
saw fit to buy, and buying from them that which we needed. 

When war was declared it was our duty to remain neutral; 
that is, not to change our position with reference to any of these 
powers. That is neutrality. Nothing else is neutrality. 

The United States Government has never altered its position 
in one particular. The sole change in the ability of the European 
nations to obtain supplies in this country grows out of the 
exigencies of the war itself. 

The United States does not prevent Germany buying goods or 
munitions in this country. She is still free to buy, but England 
prevents her from taking them across the ocean. 

If, therefore, we were to refuse to sell goods to England be- 
cause she will not permit Germany to ship goods across the seas, 
we would be actually taking sides with Germany against Eng- 
land, and punishing England because she was able to stop Ger- 
many from transporting goods. We would at once make our- 
selves the ally of Germany. 

IF CASE WERE REVERSED. 

Suppose, on the other hand, Germany were to submarine the 
entire English fleet so that she commanded the ocean and could 
capture all goods being sent to England, and we would thereupon 
refuse to sell any goods to Germany, would we not thereby be 
depriving Germany of nearly all the advantage she had gained 
by sinking the British fleet? Would we not be taking sides 
against the German people? The slightest reflection will con- 


vince any candid mind of the correctness of the foregoing con- 
clusion. 

The truth is one of the first war loans made in this country 
was that of $25,000,000 to Germany. She is still as free to bor- 
row money in this country as she ever was. She is not doing so 
because England has blocked the highways of the seas, and she 
can not purchase supplies here, even if she could obtain money. 

ALL EXPORTS STAND ALIKE. 


But it is argued that we at least should prevent the ship- 
ment of munitions. This is already answered by what I have 
said. An attempt, however, is made to differentiate between 
shipment of munitions and the shipment of other supplies. I 
deny that there is any real difference. Let us examine the 
question. 

First, we have the undoubted right under international law 
to sell munitions to belligerent powers. Being therefore within 
our legal rights, the question remains, Is there any moral duty 
resting upon us? 

If such duty does exist, then plainly it must be bottomed 
upon the idea that by selling arms to a belligerent we enable it 
to kill the soldiers of its enemy. If that be the ground, let us 
See where it will lead us. 2 
`- Manifestly if it is wrong to sell a saber to a cavalryman be- 
cause it enables him to kill his enemy, it is wrong to sell him a 
cavalry horse to bear him to the field of battle. 

If it is wrong to sell a cannon it is wrong to sell Missouri 
mules to draw the cannon to the firing line. Likewise, it is 
wrong to sell automobiles, because they transport soldiers; har- 
ness, because it is employed on war horses; clothing, because 
it enables the army to keep the field; food, because without food 
and clothing no army can keep the field 24 hours. 

Thus it follows that the doctrine which would prohibit us 
from the shipment of munitions keeps us from the shipment of 
every conceivable kind of supplies. 

Besides, no army can remain long in the field unless it is 
supported and sustained by a nation back of it, and the nation 
back of the army can not give support unless the nation be fed 
and clothed. Accordingly, the feeding of the nation—of the non- 
combatants at home—contributes to the maintenance of the 
army and the ability of the army to overcome its antagonist in 
the field. 

The logic of these gentlemen, carried to its natural conclu- 
sion, would prevent us from selling anything to the belligerent 
powers. It would practically wipe out our foreign commerce, 
If that were done, horses, mules, cattle, corn, hay—all farm 
products would go to less than 50 per cent of the value they 
would have commanded had war never been begun. Our great 
factories would be closed; our industrial and agricultural 
classes beggared. Want and misery would stalk through this 
land. We would be in the grip of a relentless panic. 

We would suffer all of the evils incident to a great war 
save the loss of the lives of our citizens. Nor would we escape 
this entirely, because the gaunt figure of want would enter 
the homes of the humble and the poor and our people would walk 
the streets in search of bread. 

All this we would suffer because of a war which we prayed 
God might never occur and which we with equal fervency pray 
may soon end. Let it not be forgotten that our ordinary com- 
merce was largely destroyed by the war, and if we were now to 
refuse to trade because of the war, national ruin would stare 
us in the face. 

LOYALTY FIRST DUTY. 

The first duty of the American citizen is loyalty to the Amer- 
ican Government. There can be no such thing as a divided al- 
legiance. It is impossible to “serve both God and Mammon.” 
Tt is impossible to be a loyal citizen of the United States and at 
the same time subordinate its interests to those of Great Britain, 
of Germany, of France, or of Italy. 

Whenever a citizen of the Republic allows his interests in any 
foreign Government to control or materially affect his judg- 
ment or acts touching any matter in which the American Goy- 
ernment or its people are concerned he ceases to be a loyal citi- 
zen of the United States. 

This is a lesson which ought to be impressed upon all of our 
people, whether native or foreign born. There can be no such 
thing as half loyalty, for half loyalty is whole treason. 

The duty of every citizen of the Republic is to study all of the 
vexed questions now confronting the world solely from the Amer- 
ican standpoint. The only question to be asked and answered 
is, What action should be taken for the advancement of the 
Government and people of the United States? 

. MUST STAND UNITED. 

It is intolerable that individuals enjoying protection of the 

American flag, the benefits of civil and religious liberty, and the 
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opportunities afforded in this land of freedom should by word or 
act give aid or comfort to foreign nations with which we are in- 
volved in diplomatic or other controversies. At this troubled 
period of the world’s history Americans should and must con- 
stitute an indissoluble unit. The spirit of the people will tol- 
erate nothing less than an undivided allegiance and unquestioned 
loyalty. | 

If we are to escape the manifold dangers which now surround 

us, if aut of these controversies our Government shall emerge 
triumphant, if the best results are to be attained for the Amer- 
ican people, then it is essential that the world should be given 
ito know that back of the demands of the President there is 
massed 100.000.000 loyal people. ready to.sacrifice the last drop 
of blood and the last dollar of money to vindicate national rights 
and national honor. 

Let the diplomats of the world but understand that the people 
of the United States are thus united and thus determined, and 
there is no power on earth will dare refuse our, reasonable de- 
mands, 

NATION HAMPERED BY ALIENS. 7 
In my judgment, our foreign diplomacy would have escaped 
many obstacles and long since have triumphed had it not been 
for thé existence of three classes of people who from varying 
«motives have so demeaned themselves as to create a widespread 
impression that Americans are divided in seutiment. and that 
the administration does not in truth speak for the entire people. 

‘The first class consists of those foreign-born citizens who have 
become voluntary- expatriates. from their native lands, and who 
in order to secure the benefits of American ‘citizenship have 
solemnly renounced allegiance to all foreign kings, potentates. 
and powers. who have ‘thereupon been received into the body 
of our citizenship, granted the full privileges of the native-born, 
and who have by adoption inherited the priceless liberties which 
were purchased by the sacrifices of our fathers. upon many a 
bloody field. Some of these people have given expression to 
views which have been formed entirely.from the foreign stand- 

„point. Instead-of asking themselves the question, What is to the 
interest of the United States? they first determine what in their 
mind is to the interest of the foreign nation in which they hap- 
pen to have been born. Let me say to this class of people that 
if they think more of the place of their birth than of the home 
of their adoption, if they are more enamored of monarchial 
than of democratic: government, if theirsympathies for a for- 
-eign power outrun their devotion to the United States, then their 
place is on the ether side of the water, and the field of their 
-activities the battle. plains, where their brethren are fighting. 
A HAVEN; POR FOREIGNERS, 


I say this in all kindliness, but in all earnestness. I have all 
my life advocated the open door. I have insisted that the acci- 
dent of birth should not bind an individual to a particular spot 
of the earth, and that America's doors should swing inward 
and America's arms be extended in hospitality for the people of 
Europenn countries who come here because of their devotion: to 
the principles of our Government and who are at the same time 
capable of amalgamation into our citizenry. 

I -was one of the few Members of the Senate who made a 
serious effort to sustain the President's veto of the restrictive 
immigration bill. I took that position because I believed then, 
as I believe now, that the great mass of foreigners: who flock to 

rour shores come here because they have felt the oppression of 
tyranny, learned to hate despots, and to correspondingly love the 
blessings of free government. 

But I insist that when these: foreigners enter our gates they 
Shall cease to be French citizens, British subjects, Italian sub- 
jects, German subjects, or Belgian subjects, I insist that they 
shall be as devoted to our flag and to our institutions as is the 
man h can trace his ancestry back to some soldier Who fought 
upon the fields of the Revolution. 

Nothing less than this will satisfy the American people. Any- 
thing less than this is intolerable. 

AS TO THE PACIFISTS, 


The second class who have interfered and are yet interfering 
are those well-intentioned dreamers who declare for peace at any 
price. To them let me say a kindly word: 

‘Peace at any price is the most revolting and impossible doc- 
trine ever announced. Carried to its legitimate conclusion, it 
might’mean the obliteration of all liberty and all civilization. 
Would these misled people be willing to see the Government of 
the United States supplanted by a foreign military autocracy? 
Would they consent to live under the flag of a conqueror? Are 
they willing that a barbarous nation invade and sack our cities, 
ravish our women, burn our libraries, and establish paganism 
upon the ruins of Christianity? If they are not willing to sub- 
mit to these frightful conditions, then they are not in favor of 


peace at any price. The moment these gentlemen admit that 
under any circumstances force should be met with force, the doc- 
trine of peace at any price ceases to be. The question then be- 
comes “Under what conditions and upon what provocations shall 
we fight to maintain our liberties?” Once this ground is ac- 
cepted, and it is the only one upon which an American citizen 
can stand, it must be apparent that the liberties of the people 
ean only be maintained by a government which insists upon the 
protection of the rights of its citizens. Whenever a government 
fails to perform this office it sinks into disrespect, and the citi- 
zen loses that protection to which he is entitled and for which 
governments are created. 

Accordingly, whenever the vital interests of a people are con- 
cerned, whenever our Government's standing in the great family 
of nations is imperiled, it becomes necessary to employ force. 
That is only another way of ‘saying that every nation which 
expects to maintain itself and to preserve the liberties of its 
people must be prepared to defend its national honor and 
integrity, if need be, upon the field of battle. 

It accordingly follows, if defense must be made, and if in 
the last analysis force must be employed, that any government 
is derelict in its duty toward the people which does not make 
reasonably adequate preparations to enable it to meet all dan- 
gers which may be reasonably anticipated. 

INCREASE NATION’S DANGER. 

But the peace-at-any-price advocates, by their: preachments, 
tend to increase our international dangers. Let the greedy 
mations of the world once be given to understand that the 
American people will not fight, and it is as certain as can be 
anything lying in the future that wrongs and outrages. will be 
so multiplied as to force us into a conflict. 

I repeat, America is secure as long as other countries under- 
Stand that we are a brave, peace-loving, and at the same time 
warlike people; that we are united; that -we will not brook 
insults; that we will not yield to threats or run from danger. 
Otherwise, we are far from safe. s 

THE POLITICAL .AGITATORS. 


The third class who serve to increase the dangers of war are 
well typified by that class of individuals who seek to coin into 
political capital the spirit of resentment which the American 
naturally feels for the recent outrages perpetrated against our 
citizens and our commerce. 

Happily for us, neither the purrings of the peace-at-any-price 
propagandists nor the .loud-mouthed bayings of professional 
demagogues have swerved the great body of the people from an 
adherence to the line of conduct now being pursued by President 
Wilson. He has adopted neither of the extreme nor foolish 
views to which I have adverted. He has steadfastly adhered to 
the doctrine that America desires to promote the peace of the 
world; that she especially wants to maintain her own peace; 
and that she will make all reasonable sacrifices to attain these 
ends. 

But she will also steadfastly insist upon the maintenance of 
the national honor, upon the preservation of the rights of our 
citizens, upon the adherence by belligerents to the laws of 


‘civilized warfare, and that if driven to the extremity this coun- 


try will enforce these doctrines: regardless of cost. 

Such is the American doctrine as it has been promulgated by 
‘a great American President. It finds a generous response in the 
hearts of all American citizens worthy the name. 


National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 


-OF GEORGIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 18, 1916. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the question of national de- 
fense seems to be paramount in the minds of the American 
people if the press reports are indicative of public sentiment. 

It is to be regretted that our country seems to be dividing 
into two distinct factions, to wit, irrational and ruinous pre- 

ness and no Some of our | citizens are 
worked up to the cold-shivers“ stage and believe that Japan 
or Germany, or even Villa, will come over under the cover of 
‘darkness and take our country from us and place us in everlast- 
ing bondage. 
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Others can see only a battle of roses in the future. How 
sublime would such a future be! But the great nations of the 
earth locked in deadly combat are not fighting such a battle. 
The most scientific, the most destructive, engines of death and 
devastation are being used for the annihilation of the white 


race. 

If I shall be permitted to do so, I would like to present to 
the country the real situation as to national defense as it exists; 
that is to say, our present state of preparedness, the cost of 
our military establishment, its efficiency and weakness, the 
wasteful and inefficient administration, where we have thus 
far been led, and where we must stop. 

Let us for the moment eliminate the commercialism of war 
and the preparation for war. Let me speak to those of our 
citizens who go to the fields, the shops, the stores, and the mills 
humming the national anthem— 

My country, tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 

There should be a, complete divorce from polities, so far as 
our national defense is concerned. Certainly this is one ques- 
tion we can debate and settle as a whole Nation, without preju- 
dice or bias as to party affiliations, section, or class. 

The present titanie European struggle has demonstrated be- 
yond the cavil of doubt two things—that no amount of pre- 
paredness is any insurance against war; that no nation can con- 
clude when it is adequately prepared, for it can have no assur- 
ance beforehand with what nation the breach may occur. 

So we may as well concede that we can not purchase per- 
petual peace with munitions of war and battleships. So, also. 
unless we are endowed with supernatural foresight, we can 
not determine which nation will engage us in war. 

Therefore, there are but two policies to pursue—prepare to 
such an extent that we expect to meet all of the great world 
powers at once, or prepare our Nation for war in such manner 
that we can arm, equip, and muster into service with reasonable 
rapidity a percentage of our citizens who have been trained in 
military tactics and strategy sufficient to repel an attack from 
a first-class world power. 

Preparation for war is the most expensive of all governmental 
activities. This is true even when the most scrupulous economy 
is practiced. It seems almost impossible to eliminate the spirit 
of commercialism from dominating any propaganda for pre- 
paredness. In fastening its fangs into our program for pre- 
paredness it appeals to political ends to meet its demands, and 
when this condition exists we go headlong into foolish and 
wasteful extravagance, without any regard for efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

Politics inch by inch crept into our pension system, until can- 
didates for Congress in certain States of the Union make the 
amount that can be gotten from the Treasury for the old soldier 
the sole issue of the campaign. Yon can see to what extent we 
have been led in profligacy in granting pensions by the sum 
annually appropriated 51 years after the Civil War. This year 
we appropriated, in round figures, $173,000,000. This one an- 
nual appropriation equaled the amount paid in five years hy 
all the other nations of the earth up to the outbreak of the 
European war. In the War with Spain our enlisted strength 
amounted to 215,000 men. Our losses from killed and wounded 
did not exceed 200 men. Fifteen years after this war one 
out of every seven had successfully connected himself with 
Uncle Sam's pay roll for the balance of his natural life. 

Actually we send over a million dollars abroad every year to 
pay foreigners pensions, natural citizens of other countries, who, 
no doubt received large bounties to enlist in the United States 
Army for service. 

We have lost sight of the only legitimate reason for the pay- 
ment of a pension to a citizen who fought for his country, to wit, 
indigency and wounds. Hundreds and hundreds of men of 
means, who have every comfort and luxury, who are free from 
wounds or disease, annually draw their pension from the 
Treasury. 

Has not this system instilled in the hearts and minds of our 
citizenry a mercenary rather than a patriotic conception of an 
American soldier? A 

From all sides we hear the command: Increase our Navy; 
increase our standing Army. Very well. How many more super- 
dreadnaughts, dreadnaughts, battle cruisers, scout cruisers, tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, and submarines do we need? Who will 
assume this responsibility? None of our naval experts have 
‘laid the keel for such a program. 

Seventy-one cents of every dollar we collected in revenue from 
all sources in 1914 went for Army, Navy, and pensions. 


In 1913 our ordinary expenditures were $682,000,000, of which 
$160,000,000 were military, $133,000,000 naval, $175,000,000 mili- 
tary pensions, making a total of $468,000,000. 

The most unpopular act of the Democratic Party was the 
special war-tax act, made necessary by the decrease in customs 
duties on account of European conditidns, The maximum this 
law sought to raise was $100,000,000. Letters are pouring in 
to Congressmen and Senators asking that this law be not re- 
enacted. What will the people say when they are asked to con- 
tribute four to five hundred millions for an indefinite period? 

It takes a most blatant demagogue to preach a doctrine to the 
people that the Federal Government is a great, far-away-from- 
the-folks, benevolent association. The truth is, the taxpayers 
pay for every benefit they derive from the National Govern- 
ment, and pay the “ top of the market every time. The farmer 
pays for his Rural Delivery Service; the merchant pays for his 
City Delivery Service; we pay for the boll-weevil experts, the 
cattle-tick “ pickers,” the farmers’ bulletins, and so forth. They 
all cost money—ots of money—and the people foot the bills. As 
Gov. Ferguson, of Texas, wisely said to the general assembly of 
that State: . 

The tie must sooner or later learn that the Government is not an 
apple whose fruit can be plucked at will and resupplicd by 
nature. The Government is the I. and whatever burdens the 
Government must in the last analy Darien the people. 

The very best thing for the people at this time is correct in- 
formation in detail of what we have in stock in the way of an 
Army and Navy to show for the $3,538.541,023.31 we have ex- 
pended in 14 years. If we have an inferior Army and an in- 
efficient Navy after the taxpayers have expended this stupendous 
sum, then somebody has been stealing our money or those who 
were in charge of these expenditures have been criminally waste- 
ful and extravagant. i 

As a patriotic American I am unwilling for the people of this 
country, especially my own constituents, to be imbued with the 
idea that their money has been squandered and we have only 
a makeshift for a navy. The truth is that our Navy is so far 
superior to ali the navies of the world, except those of England 
and Germany, that a comparison would be ridiculous. 

Before the European war (and all of them have sustained 
losses) we had 10 more hattleships than France, 20 more than 
Japan, 24 more than Russia, and 22 more than Italy. 

They told us in 1914 that our Navy was inferior to Germany’s, 
Let us compare and see if this is true. We have 39 battleships, 
15 armored cruisers, 10 monitors, making 64 armored ships in 
all. Germany has 20 battleships, 13 dreadnaughts, 16 cruisers, 
making 55 armored ships. Figuratively speaking, our ships 
would make a line 16 miles long and Germany's would be 12 
miles long. 

This, in fact, proves but little as to the naval strength of 
either Germany or the United States. Gun force is what counts 
in naval engagements. The lamented Judge Witherspoon, of 
Mississippi, one of the most painstaking, thoroughly informed 
men who ever graced a seat in Congress, made a minute scien- 
tific comparison of the gun forces of our country and Germany. 
Here is what he said: 

We bave on our battleship fleet 492 guns, on our dreadnaught fleet 
144 guns, on our armored cruisers 264 guns, and on our monitors 26, 
ma a total of 026 guns on the armored vessels of our Navy. Ger- 
many has 380 guns on her battleship fleet, 202 on her moray hey gg 
255 on her armored cruisers, making a total of 837, ence fap 9 that we 


have in number of guns 89 more guns on our armored an thero 
are on the armored vessels of the German Navy. 


To make a long story short, every armored vessel we have 
in our Navy is superior in gun force to every vessel in the Ger- 
man Navy, ship for ship. This statement was not true until 
the launching of the New York and Oklahoma, as the last two 
dreadnaughts of the German Navy carried sixteen 15-inch guns, 
which were larger than any guns we carried until the New York 
and Oklahoma were launched. 

Of course, the American people have not been taken into the 
confidence of the Navy Department, and they have made no 
effort to correct the fugitive statements made by the maga- 
zines and through the press about the woeful condition of our 
Navy. 

The following comparison of expenditures of the United 
States and Germany, taken from official documents, might be 
interesting to those who want to know facts: 

From 1904 to 1912, inclusive, the United States expended on 
her naval establishment $1,079.434,210.49. Germany during the 
same period expended $668,316,799. It is true our naval officers 
are paid the best salaries in the world. So are our enlisted men, 
but one-fifth of all expenditures is said to be a correct basis to 
figure pay allowances for officers and men, so Germany paid as 
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much in proportion to her appropriations as we paid in the 
United States to our officers and men. 

By a dollars and cents comparison we should have much more 
io show for our expenditures than we have, and it is only an 
evidence that an economic reorganization of our Navy is neces- 
sary. f 

In the face of the actual facts as to our naval power, we have the 
losses being incurred each week by the other great naval powers 
of the earth. By the process of elimination we are gaining daily 
in naval strength. In addition to this, the appropriation of the 
last Congress was the largest in the history of the Navy. 

Eighteen months have elapsed since Europe fired her first gun. 
Not a single naval engagement of any note has taken place. The 
submarine has put the tremors in all the crews of the nations 
engaged. The mightiest and fleetest of battleships and cruisers 
have been their victims, 

The great trouble with our Navy has been that it was “ top- 
heavy.” We as a Nation went wild in 1907 on the superdread- 
naught type of vessel. Until one of our great naval experts, 
testifying before a committee of Congress, stated that if we 
were to become engaged in a naval battle with one of the great 
powers we would have to bring in nine of our most formidable 
battleships and protect them from destruction with our coast 
or harbor defenses, Why? Because our experts had failed to 
provide the necessary auxiliaries to accompany our dread- 
naughts—destroyers, scout cruisers, cruisers, and submarines. 
The very large appropriation carried in the present bill for 
naval defense corrects and provides for the necessary auxiliary 
ships, making our first line effective and balanced. 

Another strange condition that can only be explained by the 
naval officers themselves—but I have never seen any attempt 
at such explanation: On 21 battleships in our fleet we are con- 
siderably over 5,000 men short, although the pay of our enlisted 
men is as high as or higher than the pay of any other nation on 
earth, and their allowance much more liberal. There is a reason. 


Ask any old enlisted man. One reason why we can not enlist. 


men in the American Navy easily except in times of panic is 
that more court-martials reach the Judge Advocate General's 
office for petty offenses than go to the same office from the 
largest navy on earth. Secretary Daniels has devoted much 
time and study to the enlisted men and has done, and is doing, 
much to stimulate enlistment. 

It might be interesting to know that this year a prominent 
ex-naval officer, a member of the Naval Committee of the House, 
seriously urged Congress to build as rapidly as Germany and 
Japan together, or construct six capital ships or superdread- 
naughts a year. Yet, with our present program, with the most 
alluring posters and the most convincing recruiting officers, 
we can not persuade enough American boys to enlist in our 
Navy to man our ships. As it is now an Anglo-Saxon American 
would stand aghast if he could hear an assembly roll called 
on one of our ships. Really this would be most enlightening to 
our people. i 

The American boy revolts at being made a lackey boy for 
officers, to do menial service, when he sees plainly written in the 
Army-Navy regulations a prohibitive clause against it. 

Attend a polo game, or any social function in Washington, 
and see with your own eyes the character of service an Amer- 
ican soldier is called upon to perform under the guise of “ mili- 
tary” service; then you may understand why it is no easy 
matter to recruit sailors or soldiers. 

Then, again, look over our retired list. See the enormous 
retired salaries being paid to men in the very prime of life, 
at the very height of their efficiency, sacrificed upon the altar 
of promotion“ for those below him in rank of less experi- 
ence and efficiency. 

I make bold the assertion, and will gladly give names ta 
those who doubt this statement, that we have naval officers on 
the retired list to-day in the grade of rear admiral who never 
commanded a torpedo boat, much less a squadron or fleet, and 
would become violently seasick 5 miles from shore on account 
of the little sea service they saw while on the active list of 
officers. There was a distinet set of officers in the Navy known 
as the swivel-chair admiralty who held high rank undeserved 
by merit and sea service. This class of officers are smarting 
under the orders of Secretary Daniels sending them to sea and 
exacting the duties of them they were educated to perform. 

Gaze upon the magnificent equipages. Depot wagons, drawn 
by magnificent spans, conveying the wives of majors, coloncls, 
and generals to the afternoon teas and swell receptions of the 
idle rich. Who foots these bills and pays the drivers and feed 
bills? The people. Look back over the debate in the Senate 
and read Senator Bacon’s remarks on this practice, which he 
denounced as outrageous and indefensible. 


Look at the political navy yards scattered up and down the 
Atlantic.coast. Millions upon millions appropriated for them 
by the Government. Not a single Atlantic navy yard ean dry- 
dock the superdreadnaught vessels of our Navy. Why were 
these projects undertaken? To gratify political combinations 
formed for the purpose of “ bringing the bacon home.” 

My purpose in calling attention to these things, many others 
of which I have made no mention, is that the people should de- 
mand, and I feel sure will demand, immediate reform in these 
extruvagances and shameless outrages that have been committed 
in the past and will continue to be perpetrated in the future un- 
less the people speak to their servants in no uncertain terms, 

It is with confidence that I make the assertion that if we stop 
up the enormous leaks in our appropriations for national defense 
an additional sum not in excess of $30,000,000 annually will 
amply proyide for a standing Army of 150,000 men, supplying a 
reserve army of 400,000 trained and equipped soldiers after the 
sixth year, and a Navy adequate to furnish complete assurance 
that our country’s honor will be maintained and our homes and 
firesides secure. 

We must have first and foremost an overhauling, as it were, 
of our naval and military economic policies. Let us have some 
fixed and definite plan. 

First. How many nayy yards do we actually need? Where 
are they to be located? What amount will it take to put them in 
the highest state of efficiency? 

Second. What appropriations are necessary for immediate 
n to make our present Navy efficient and evenly bal- 
an 

Third. To what extent shall we go in establishing and main- 
taining a Navy? Shall it be a defensive or offensive program? 

Fourth. Have our naval experts learned any valuable lessons 
in the efficiency of fighting craft from the European nations at 
war? If so, what are they? 

These are a few of the observations the lay citizens have made 
and are making as to our naval program. 

My judgment is that millions upon millions of dollars can be 
saved the people by the gathering of scientific information by our 
naval experts from the European war. Certainly we have 
already learned that the little submarine is to be dreaded most 
in the offensive of all crafts. Then why is it that the submarine 
will not in the future be the most effective defensive arm of the 
Navy? Then if it is to be, what can we save in the coast-defense 
program? 

Attention is called to these questions solely that the taxpayers 
and patriotic citizens of the country may not make the mistake 
of demanding gigantic appropriations for national defense and 
then have their funds squandered carrying out an ill-considered 
and ineffectual program. 

Let me call attention to this fact: Of all the periods in our 
history this is the time that we can afford to be calm and con- 
servative about our future as to the policy we shall adopt and 
its extent. There is not a military expert in the world that can 
at this time draw a map of Europe as it will be after the war. 
No great diplomat will venture a guess. The result may change 
our policy materially. Then, again, there can be no reason on 
earth for us to become nervous and excited; that time has 
passed for us. The time for nervousness was before the Euro- 
pean war, when the great nations were glaring jealously at our 
commercial activities. Every fellow in Europe now has all he 
ean attend to. If he wants anything, it is a friend, not an addi- 
tional foe. It will be 25 years after this struggle before the 
victors can raise their exhausted heads. So let us be calm— 
let us be conservative—inaugurate and consummate a plan that 
will give us the most effectual security for the least burden. 

Most that I have said has had to do with our Navy. No 
navy afloat is better and more formidable, ship for ship—with 
the possible exception of our submarines—than ours. But my 
most intimate acquaintance with our national defense is of the 
Army rather than the Navy. À 

My experience on the Military Affairs Committee has con- 
vinced me that there are many abuses, uneconomic policies, and 
lack of cohesion in the administration of the affairs of the War 
Department. We get too little for the amount we expend, the 
per capita cost being in excess of $1,000 per annum. 

Then, again, our present system creates no nucleus for a re- 
serve army of trained men that may be mustered into the serv- 
ice upon short notice in formidable numbers for defensive 
purposes. 

Further than this, we are using too many of our oflicers in 
purely clerical positions in the War Department. These officers 
are drawing large salaries; they attained their military train- 
ing at a cost of $16,000 each to the people; and in view of the 
continued shortage of Army officers they should be in the field 
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performing the duties they were educated to perform and leave 
such departmental service to civilian employees. 

I have collaborated with one of the most brilliant young offi- 
cers in the American Army on a practical plan for the future 
Army. I feel that I would be unfair to this splendid officer if 
I did not state that every professional detail of this plan should 
be accredited to him. 

The cost of this plan, in my judgment, will not be over thirty 
millions additional a year. It gives adequate security to the 
Nation. It will stimulate interest in military affairs; and I 
confidently submit it to the people as sound from a military 
standpoint, from a patriotic standpoint, and most economical in 
every detail. 

A greut many measures upon military preparedness, pro and 
con, will be introduced in Congress, which will tend toward 
mental confusion; but if each thinking American will make 
himself conversant with the defects of our present military 
establishment and our military needs, in the light of the recent 
lessons given us by the present world war, public opinion will 
soon intelligently express the will of the thinking people, and 
certain general plans of action will be accepted, others rejected, 
all of which will tend to prevent the referred-to mental con- 
fusion in Congress. 

I propose to first ask you to accept a universally acknowl- 
edged military principle, then I will discuss, first, the defects 
of our present military establishment; second, our military 
needs; third, the present proposed changes to meet these ac- 
cepted needs; and I will conclude by outlining for your con- 
sideration my plan above referred to, and will discuss its 
merits from every angle. 

Two weeks ago England announced that no troops who have 
not had at least one year of constant training would be sent to 
the front. In other words, war has become a science d ing, 
more so than heretofore, that even the private be scientifically 
educated and trained, which can not be aceomplished in less 
than one year of continuous service with the colors. This is the 
acknowledged military principle I must ask you to accept. 
Since we have been in the past successful in all our wars with- 
out acknowledging this principle, a fallacy has grown up in this 
country that a brave man with a gun is a soldier. Any nation 
that sends its untrained sons in this day and time to the front 
to face a scientifically trained and educated army commits 
ignominious murder. Our military history also proves this 
principle, but our final successes have caused us not to notice 
or realize the great unnecessary cost in blood of all our wars. 
I ask you to accept with me this military principle, not only 
in order to prevent our sons from being sent untrained to war 
and iguominiously murdered, but also because the ultimate fate 
of this Nation might be endangered in any war if we should 
meet 2. scientifically trained and educated army with troops of 
less than one year’s training. 

I will now briefly discuss the most glaring defects of our pres- 
ent military establishment. A regiment of our Infantry—and 
Infantry is the backbone of the Army—on paper during peace 
times consists of 12 companies of 65 men each. A regiment is 
commanded by 50 officers. This number of officers would not be 
increased at the outbreak of war, but each company would be 
increased by 95 untrained men, making each company 150 men in 
number of each regiment 1,800 strong. Thus we see the peace 
efficiency of the Regular Army would be nullified at the very 
outbreak of war by being swamped with untrained men. Also 
if 50 officers are necessary to command 1,800 men during war. 
but only train a regiment of 780 men during peace times, we are 
not using our plant at its maximum efficiency or speed. During 
business depressions the recruiting officers have no trouble keep- 
ing each company at a strength of 65 men, but during prosperous 
times men will not enlist, and companies «lecrease in strength. 
often as low as 20 men per company, and are efficered and trained 
by, theoretically, 50 officers. Therefore we see our system is ex- 
travagant, if we compare the amount of protection it affords us 
with the money we spend on it. It resembles a commercial plant 
running at less than two-fifths of its capacity. Such a condition 
of affairs proves, first, we are not now during peace reaching 
the proper voluntary enlisting spring of the Nation, and, second, 
our plant would only be running at two-fifths its capacity even 
should we be able to get 65 men for ench of our companies. 

The keeping up of our numerous small posts causes unneces- 
sary expenditures from every point of view. Many of them are 
distant from our great strategical points, which in most cases are 
our largest recruiting centers, thus causing large transportation 
expenditures in sending the men to these numerous and distant 
small posts and at the end of three or four years returning them 
to the enlisting places. By saving this unnecessary transporta- 
tion hundreds of thousands of dollars could be saved each year. 
The eountry is crowded with small posts, the upkeep of which 
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costs immense sums. By selling these smalt Army posts, with 
this money for larger commands a saving would accrue, because 
a brigade post could be maintained at a less cost than three 
regimental posts. Also it is cheaper to feed 1,800 men than it is 
to feed three groups of 600 men each. 

When we consider the numerous enlistments during hard times 
and the few enlistments during prosperous times, we come to 
the conclusion that a great part of the Army is recruited from an 
undesirable element, which has a tendency to cause the profession 
to be looked down upon by the layman, whereas it should be 
looked up to. This undesirable element also contaminates a 
great many young men, especially those from the South and 
Middle West, who enlist to go abroad to see the country. This 
deleterious condition should be corrected at once. 

Now we come to a more vital defect. It will be the future 
policy of this country to rely in time of great national danger 
upon the discharged soldiers, and during peace the Army should 
be a school turning out a certain number of trained soldiers 
each year; these men to constitute the great reserve army to 
which the country looks for protection when war is declared 
and not to the small standing army. Since our Army is turning 
out trained soldiers at the present time at less than two-fifths 
its capacity and about 30 per cent of the discharged soldiers 
reenlist, thus reducing the number available for the reserves, 
we see that the present system if continued will never supply 
us with a reserve army, and we will be forced to send our un- 
trained sons forth to fight our battle and be defeated and mur- 
dered. When we take a pencil and paper and figure the number 
of trained men our military plant could, by running on a maxi- 
mum number basis, transfer to the reserves each year we see that 
the Army is too small to serve this end, the end being to supply 
us with trained men for a reserve army of 300,000 men, which 
our military experts tell us is necessary to make this country 
secure from invasion. Also when we study the personnel of 
any regiment we find it composed of men from practically every 
State in the Union, and a practical mind will at once see the 
impossibility of keeping “tab” on these men when they are 
discharged and return to the four corners of our country. To 
keep a record of 300,000 discharged soldiers, assigned to and 
discharged from scattered regiments In the heterogeneous 
manner that is now in vogue would require an army of clerks. 

Now let us discuss our military needs. Our War and Staff 
Colleges tell us convincingly that in case our fleet were destroyed 
or rendered useless, say, by being in the Pacific Ocean when it 
should be in the Atlantic, or vice versa, and the Panama Canal 
out of commission, certain strong military nations have, indi- 
vidually, sufficient merchant marine to land a complete army of 
300,000 men, out of range of our coast defenses, capture them 
from the rear, and immediately, unopposed, eapture the adjacent 
cities (New York not being excepted), and they notify us that 
our greatest possible military need is to be sufficiently strong in 
organized and trained men to render such an invasion from any 
nation impossible. Hence it is clearly the duty of Congress to 
provide this Nation with suflicient protection to make such an 
invasion impossible, and to do so in the most economical manner 
as regards money and men permanently withdrawn from civil 
life. These military experts convince us that te secure the 
desired amount of necessary protection our mobile army should 
be increased by 10 regiments of Infantry and 4 regiments of 
Field Artillery, the National Guard rendered more assistance 
and thus made more efficient, and that we should have an 
organized, officered, and trained reserve army of 400,000 sol- 
diers. I think these demands are sufficiently modest, reasonable, 
and can be economically supplied. 


Then, let us now take up and discuss the different proposed 
measures which would supply us with the desired Regular Army 
inerease, an efficient National Guard, and a reserve army of 
400,000 men. To date all proposed plans for increasing our 
Regular Army have passed over this vital issue by saying: 
“We will increase our Regular Army by 10 regiments of In- 
fantry and 4 regiments of Field Artillery,” but they do not tell 
us what spring of national impulse or sentiment to press during 
prosperous times to obtain these additional men or even the 
present authorized number of men. All of these proposed 
plans contemplate continuing to operate our expensive Army 
plant at two-fifths its capacity; they do not attempt to settle 
the question of selling or abandoning our undesirable posts and 


| placing our small Army at strategical points; they do not cor- 


rect our present extravagant transportation expenditures by 


| working out a sane plan of assigning and discharging our sol- 


diers, which would also keep them available for reserve use. 
No plan so far has figured out what economical changes can be 
effected in our Regular Army, and how this money saving can be 
used to partially offset the additional expense.of increasing the 
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Army. Until these questions are considered and corrected, to 
increase our regular mobile army would be unwise. 

All appear agreed upon the plan of assisting and improving 
the National Guard by paying them when in camp from both 
the State and Federal Treasury, and it is certain that this 
would be of some assistance. However, I do not think such 
an expenditure a wise one until we correct certain defects in 
the National Guard system as it now exists. We should change 
the National Guard so as to make it dovetail into any radical 
change in our military policy. The spending of Federal money 
upon inefficient National Guard troops that can never become 
efficient should not be allowed, but the spending of the Federal 
money upon even inefficient National Guard organizations sit- 
uated so that they can be made efficient should commence at 
once. By efficient National Guard I mean an efficiency pos- 
sible of being attained at the end of two years’ service, which 
would be equivalent to a degree of efficiency obtainable by one 
year of continuous service. You see, I adhere, and ask you to 
adhere, to our accepted principle that we can not use un- 
trained troops in modern wars, and I will not willingly consent 
to Federal money being spent except in carrying out this prin- 
ciple. No plan of assisting our National Guard proposed to date 
that I know of takes cognizance of the fact that some National 
Guard organizations have attained an efficiency almost equal 
to our Regular Army, while other organizations have for years 
decreased in efficiency and have been juggled around to meet 
State and city politics. 

Some cities, having an unusual boosting spirit, have increased 
their complement of National Guard crganizations to such an 
extent that they have been unable to keep them efficient, be- 
cause interest soon subsided. To spend Federal money on such 
organizations would not be to our interest; but to reduce, say, 
a lightly recruited and inefficient regiment to a battalion which 
could take care of all the men previously in the regiment and 
then spend the Federal money in making that battalion as 
efficient as our Regular Army is highly desirable. The only in- 
justice that such a step could cause would be in the letting out 
of the National Guard of a great many officers who have spent 
time and money in the same. However, these men should be 
taken care of in the reserve army. So instead of enlarging our 
National Guard and paying it out of our Federal Treasury I 
favor first putting it in some cases in such condition that it 
can become highly efficient and then rendering it Federal aid. 
I believe such a plan would serve best the interests of both 
the Federal and State Governments and meet with approval 
from all National Guard officers. This would not affect those 
splendid regiments of National Guard that have attained a high 
degree of efficiency but would assist them in the manner they 
are now asking of Congress. : 

Numerous schemes have been proposed for securing our re- 
serve army of 400,000 civilians and securing officers for the 
same. Most of these plans prove to be theoretical and not 
practical upon examination. They do not recognize the defects 
in our present recruiting system, nor do they take into con- 
sideration the abnormal amount of interest in this subject 
caused by the atmosphere being electrified by the present world 
war and appreciate that this Interest will subside when the war 
is over. I dismiss Gen. Wood’s scheme of using our business 
men right here by asking if you believe that 10 years from now, 
when the world war is over and the atmosphere is not electrified 
with war, it will be possible to get the mayor of New York 
and 1,000 of the leading men of that city to go to Plattsburg 
and spend one month under canvas learning to become soldiers? 
Look back 10 years and see if such a camp was possible. It is 
also impossible because it violates our accepted military prin- 
ciple by attempting to make reserve officers out of these gentle- 
men by a month's training each year. 

The scheme now being proposed by the Secretary of War for a 
reserve army of 400,000 civilians is as follows: Every year 
183,000 civilians would be asked to enlist for three years with 
the colors and three years on furlough, but during the three 
years with the colors would be required to undergo an intensive 
service for a short period of one or two months, and the rest of 
the year they are civilians to all intents and purposes. This 
plan I consider impractical, for the following reasons: 

1. It does not contemplate using the men we discharge 
from our expensive Regular Army plant as reseryes, nor does it 


contemplate changing our present Regular Army defect so as to 


make it possible to use these men or operate the plant at its 
maximum efficiency. 

2. As soon as the present abnormal interest aroused in 
military affairs subsides I do not believe we can enlist 133,000 
men ü year during prosperous times and ask them to give us 
one or two months of their time each year for three years— 
this in addition to the enlistments necessary for our increased 


Regular Army and our increased National Guard that the plan 
also contemplates, 

8. The keeping tab on these 400,000 men would require an 
army of clerks, and to date no satisfactory scheme has been de- 
vised to accomplish it. 2 

4. It violates our ‘accepted principle and means we would 
permit them to be murdered if they were ever called upon to 
face a trained army. Such a scheme has been successfully 
used in Switzerland, which is a small country, and the comple- 
ment enlisting each year with the colors includes all the men 
of a certain age; but 133,000 men each year would not include 
one-fifth of our available men of any specified age, and this 
fact alone would defeat its successful application in this coun- 
try. We know too well how ultra polite each young man would 
be during prosperous times when the Government would ask 
for the 133,000 recruits. I fear there would be a great deal of 
nudging and bowing to the other fellow, with the remark, “After 
you, my dear Gaston.” We must recognize the fact that a suc- 
cessful system of a small republic will not of necessity meet 
the different existing conditions found in a large republic with- 
out radical modifications. 

Now, we come to the solution of the problem that I propose to 
submit to the American people for their consideration. I de- 
sire to say that I am in accord with the administration as re- 
gards the amount of increase necessary for the Regular Army, 
also the general idea of the administration us to extending to 
the National Guard a helping hand and as to the size and 
necessity of our reserve army. However, I differ with others In 
that I do not believe that a practical plan that will attain the 
desired end has as yet been submitted. I would not criticize 
other plans were I not able, in my opinion, to submit a better 
one, which is economical as regards money and men withdrawn 
from evil life, and which hurts no one, but benefits many not at 
present benefited. 

Recognizing that our present voluntary system of enlistment 
is a failure during prosperous peace times, we ought to bring 
other forces to play on the recruiting element of the Nation when 
we consider increasing our Regular Army. Where can such 
a force possible of utilization be found? I believe it can be 
found during peace in State patriotism, loyalty, pride, or 
enthusiasm. I do not mean to say that we as a Nation have 
no Federal patriotism, loyalty, pride, or enthusiasm, but I do 
say that these elements lie dormant within us during peace 
only to burst forth with fury and make State patriotism sec- 
ondary when war is imminent. I believe this State spirit is the 
strongest potential force possible of utilization during peace, 
prosperous, and hard times that the Government has with which 
to solve Regular Army, National Guard, and reserve army 
problems. And I base my entire plan on the possibility of its 
successful utilization. 

In utilizing this State spirit my plan calls for an Army post 
in each State, and the Regular Army organizations, after being 
increased as now contemplated, assigned permanently as Federal 
troops to the different States. This assignment to States would 
be on the general basis of the number of recruits now being 
obtained from the respective States. Understand that the State 
governments themselves would have nothing whatsoever to do 
with these organizations. These Regular Army organizations 
will be recruited to war strength, the men to serve two years 
with the colors and to be then placed in the State organized 
reserves for four years, during which time they would receive a 
small monthly allowance from the Federal Government and be 
required once each year to report for field training. These dis- 
charged men would constitute my national reserve army. 

I presume you are now asking, “ But how do you propose to 
get the recruits for this army?” I will answer this question 
and probably others by illustrating the general application of 
the plan in the State of Georgia. From the recruiting data of 
the State of Georgia, based on both prosperous and hard times, 
we would at least have assigned to this State our permanent 
Coast Artillery garrisons and one regiment of Infantry, this 
regiment consisting of 1,800 men, divided into 12 companies of 
150 men each. These men would enlist for six years, but only 
serve with the colors for two years and then four years in the 
Georgia reserves. This regiment would forever be called, say, 
the Twentieth Georgia Infantry. It would forever, when not 
on foreign service for two years or on the border, be stationed 
at Fort McPherson, Ga. Let it have a distinctive, natty, in- 


expensive, full-dress uniform. Let the officers understand that 
they are permanently assigned to this regiment. All the re- 
eruits would be Georgians, and all recruiting officers would be 
extra Infantry or Coast Artillery officers of the Twentieth 
Georgia Infantry and the Georgia Coast Artillery companies. 
Now, what would be the results? Soon all Georgia would take 
an interest in her regiment of Infantry and Coast Artillery 
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companies and a competitive spirit would spring up between 
all the States. This would cause a Georgia esprit de corps in 
this Twentieth Georgia Infantry Regiment and this esprit 
would increase as the interest of the State of Georgia increased. 
The disadvantages of separation from loved ones and family 
that attend an enlistment in the present Regular Army would 
not exist, and a- father would not object to his son enlisting 
and receiving the benefits of two years’ military training when 
he knows his son would in all probability reside the two years 
in the State of Georgia at Fort McPherson and upon the 
termination of his service would return to him at once. These 
sons would be given a two weeks’ or a month's furlough each 
year and could then visit their homes and assist with the crops, 
and so forth. The very presence of these men on furlough in 
their home towns, in their natty full-dress uniforms, sober, 
straight, and erect, would offer positive evidence of the benefits 
to be derived from military training; would stimulate enlisting, 
and would quicken the pride of all Georgians. And what is 
true in Georgia is true in all other States. 

I would add to the now known benefits derived from military 
training that of teaching each man a profession during his two 
years at Fort McPherson. I would conduct a school corre- 
uponding to any public school in the State; also a school for 
carpenters, bricklayers, mechanics, blacksmiths, surveyors, type- 
writing, and so forth. Every man would be required to attend 
one of these schools. The higher officers of the regiment and 
recruiting officers would be asked to cooperate with the cham- 
bers of commerce, and the spirit of Georgia would then pervade 
the entire regiment. I would send a crack company to all the 
large State affairs. I would, as far as practicable, even assign 
meu from the same sections of Georgia to the same companies, 
so that a young man joining the regiment would be living in 
the same room and messing at the same table with his friends, 
and mothers would know their sons to be among friends of the 
family and cared for by them in case of sickness.” If this sys- 
tem presses the desired enlisting spring of the Nation, Georgia 
would be able to supply, according to recent enlisting data, at 
least her Coast Artillery companies and two regiments of In- 
fantry each 1,800 strong. 

Of course, as you see, the plan first corrects the enlisting 
defects of our present Army, and you can not support it unless 
you believe it corrects this defect. Let us now discuss its appli- 
cation to the reserves. All men would, of course, enlist for six 
years, two with the colors and four in the reserves, which would 
enuso approximately 900 men to go to the Georgia reserves each 
year and would give us about 3,600 men, or two reserve Georgia 
regiments. Most of these men would reside in Georgia, thus 
making it possible to keep in touch with them and mobilize 
them in a very short time (possibly not over three days), and 
certainly in a very economical manner. Their clothing (espe- 
cially shoes), rifles, and other accouterments would be in per- 
fect condition at Fort McPherson in lockers, and to put our 
reserves in uniform would be only a question of an hour after 
their arrival. Each reserve soldier would receive $2 a month 
during the four years of his reserve service, This would insure 
and make possible the keeping track of the whereabouts of 
each man every month, and the pay of $2 to every reserve man 
-would drop into his lap out of a clear sky each month, thus 
keeping up his interest in his military career and stimulating 
enlisting in his community. We must not expect something 
which is efficient and worth having for nothing; if we want the 
service and protection of 300,000 trained reserve men we must 
be willing to make a reasonable payment for the same. Some 
few reserve men would, of course, move out of the State of 
Georgia; in these cases they would be transferred direct to the 
reserve of the State to which they moved by the commanding 
officer of the Georgia reserves. The commanding officer of the 
Georgia reserve regiments would be a high-ranking Regular 
Army officer, who should have an office force of not over two 
assistants, one from the Infantry and one from the Coast 
Artillery. > 

To obtain the necessary number of trained officers to com- 
mand the two regiments of reserve Infantry and the reserve 
companies of Coast Artillery of the State of Georgia, I would 
give preference to the officers of the National Guard of 
Georgia. When I reduced slightly the number of organiza- 
tions of the National Guard, there would be an excess of 
National Guard officers, and to these men I would offer com- 
missions in the reserve regiments and Coast Artillery companies, 
subject, of course, to mental and physical examination. These 
reserve officers would, of course, receive a small monthly sal- 
ary. For the rest of the reserve officers I would take the honor 
graduates of the military schools of this State, pay them $100 
a month for a year, during which time they would serve as 


additional lieutenants in the Twentieth Georgia Infantry and 
Georgia Coast Artillery companies. At the end of the year these 
officers would be transferred to the reserves and assigned to 
companies. Once this system is started, the number of men to 
be accepted as officers from the military institutions of the 
State would vary according to the vacancies. At the end of the 
first year of the system we would require sufficient officers to 
command 900 men, the second year 1,800 men, the third year 
2,700 men, the fourth year 3,600 men. So by using one to five 
honor graduates of each military school each year and the 
National Guard officers we could have a corps of trained officers 
sufficient in size at the end of four years to officer the reserve 
organizations. These officers would know their men, and esprit 
de corps in each reserve regiment would soon be noticed An honor 
graduate assigned to Company A, Twentieth Georgia Infantry, as 
an additional second lieutenant, upon the completion of his year 
of training, should be assigned to Company A of one of the 
reserve regiments, Likewise all enlisted men of Company A, 
Twentieth Georgia Regulars, upon being transferred to the 
reserves, should be assigned to Company A of one of the reserve 
regiments. This system would soon create an esprit de corps 
in the companies of the reserve regiment. Officers and men 
would look forward to the yearly maneuvers as a reunion. 
They would then meet and rub elbows with the men with whom 
they served for two years; reserve officers would be command- 
ing in many cases the men they commanded during their one 
year. The entire system would blend toward real efficiency. 

When the President desired to mobilize the Nation’s military 
forces one telegram only to each State would be necessary. The 
reserves of each State could be mobilized, clothed, and armed 
certainly within a week, and the President could mobilize a 
trained and educated army of over 300,000 men at any strategical 
point on either coast within three weeks from the date of order- 
ing the mobilization. This is brought about because the plan 
works automatically to this end when we study it. Take New 
York State, for instance: It is at present our greatest recruiting 
center ; hence it would have the largest number of Regular Army 
and reserve organizations. The States adjacent to New York 
are naturally densely populated, and therefore would have a 
fairly large number of Regular Army and reserve organizations, 
all of which makes possible the concentration at New York of a 
large number of troops at a moment’s notice and also at a very 
small cost. Also we find that the system eliminates the present 
deleterious condition of having the young boys from the farms 
in the South and West serving with and being influenced by some 
of the undesirable element enlisting in some of our large cities, 
It also works our small Army plant at its maximum capacity. 

How would the system work when applied to our foreign- 
service conditions? Foreign service is very popular with our 
soldiers. As soon as it is definitely known that a certain regi- 
ment is scheduled for a tour abroad the regiment is at once 
filled with recruits. Hence when our First Georgia Regiment is 
scheduled for two years abroad, and at the end of which time 
is to be returned to us at Atlanta with our sons, we would be 
only too glad to permit our sons to take advantage of the splendid 
opportunity of seeing the world. Especially would this be so 
when we realized the regiment was to be officered by sober, hon- 
est, and efficient officers. The system eliminates two very grave 
existing conditions. It takes the question of where troops are 
to be stationed and the elimination of many of our undesirable 
posts out of politics. Each State would have only one post for 
its mobile army troops; and by mobile army troops I mean all 
troops except those in the Coast Artillery. 

This system would greatly benefit the National Guard. The 
discharged reserves would be encouraged at all times in asso- 
clating themselves with the National Guard, Soon the National 
Guard organizations would consist mostly of men who would 
have completed their six years’ regular service. These men 
would join the National Guard in order to attend the encamp- 
ments and see their friends again if for no other reason: 
Understand that I would at the commencing of this system only 
reduce the National Guard organization at places where it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the guard organizations are 
below the required strength per company or where they are 
very inefficient. In these cases I would simply request fewer 
organizations, say the transferring of all the men of a weak 
regiment into four strong companies or a battalion. However, 
I would take care of the officers eliminated as mentioned above. 

From an economical standpoint the system is well within 
reason. The real economy can only be realized when you figure 
the additional security attained by having the Army plant 
running at full capacity, and a reserve army of 300,000 trained 
and officered soldiers (not civilians), and compare this class 
of security and what you pay for it with that attained by 
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having your plant running at two-fifths of its capacity, a reserve 
of 400,000 citizens, and what it costs you. 

The visible economical features are listed below: 

First. Men to-day are sent from the place of enlistment to 
different and very often distant regiments, and upon being dis- 
charged are returned to the place of enlistment, which averages 
one-half the distance across the continent. This item of ex- 
penditure which runs into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year would be etiminated. 

Second. At present each soldier has the same money clothing 
allowance, because he is liable to be called upon to serve in any 
climate. Under the proposed plan there would be no occasion 
for southern troops to have a money allowance for clothing as 
large as the New England troops. Likewise the money allowance 
for clothing of the New England troops could be reduced because 
they would not require certain articles of clothing necessury for 
oa. wear. By carrying out this idea a large saving could 

made. 

Third. Officers would remain with the regiments and the 
present large officers’ mileage expenditures could be practically 
eliminated. ; 

Fourth. A corresponding saving on the freight bills for 
officers’ household effects would be made as their mileage ex- 
penditures are reduced. 

Fifth. It is cheaper to feed 1.800 men than it is to feed three 
separate groups of 600 men as we are doing now. 

Sixth. The cost of keeping up a post for a large command 
is less per man than keeping up three posts for the same number 
of men. 

Seventh. The cost of mobilizing troops for maneuvers would 
be less than it is now, because in practically every State by 
assembling Regulars, Reserves, and the National Guard a 
brigade maneuver could be held each year, and by combining the 
adjacent States a division or corps maneuver could be held every 
two years, and in each class of maneuvers the distance required 
to move the troops is less than at present. In other words, 
there would be a sufficient uniform distribution of our force over 
the country for this purpose. 

Eighth, By selling the undesirable and useless Army posts, 
sufficient funds could be secured to enlarge the remaining ones 
and to build the new ones necessary and still have funds on 
hand. Fully two-thirds of the States have at least one post 
possible of utilization if we adopt this plan. 

If at any time the Government considered the Army plan 
turning out teo many reserves, it would be reduced by only 
having 100 or 125 men in each company. Any reduction below 
100 men to a company is believed unwise. On the other hand, 
if it is found that not enough men are supplied for the reserves 
a limited number could no doubt be attained by calling on 
civilians to enlist In the reserves, as the President now con- 
templates. However, if over 20 per cent of the reserves enter 
thus as untrained civilians, it would reduce the efficiency of the 
reserves to an undesirable point. Also a provision should be 
inserted permitting reserve men to reenlist in the reserve when 
the reserves are not at authorized strength. 

Let us now figure how our plan would work out: 


Regular Army. Number. 

Forty regiments of Infantry, at 1.800 each 72, 000 

Pirn regiments of Sp ett at 2.200: each oo ~ 15. 000 

Ten regiments of Field Artillery, at 1,000 Ce Bee eae aes 10, 000 

Two — and ten companies of Coast Artillery, at 100 ei ane 
NEE RIE RNAS PEE VEE RAEI s ry 


Three battalions Engineer troops, at 500 each. 
Medical Department 4452 


il a LEO, 900 


Two times this number, or 240,000, will give us the strength 
of the reserve army. The 120,000 in the Regular Army dues not 
include the native regiments in our insular possessions or the 
special troops, such as those in the Quartermaster, Ordnance, 
and Signal Curps, and so forth. 

Our National Guard, after being reduced, will amount to a 
trifle over 100,000. So our total available strength possible of 
mubilization would be 440,000 men, less those on foreign service. 
We could eventually increase our militia by 60,000 as the re- 
serve soldiers terminated their six years’ service, and then we 
would have our 500,000 trained and officered soldiers, which 
amount of preparedness should render us forever free from 
even the fear of an invader's heel. If we accept this plan we 
avoid the evils of a large standing army and at the same time 
make ourselves secure against attack, at only a small increase 
over our present military expenditures. We also improve 
morally, physically, and mentally a large ntuge of our 

ulation, whose earning capacity will be sufficiently increased 
warrant the expenditures. 


Dyestuffs and High Explosives. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 17, 1916. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an extract from an 
address by Prof. Charles H. Herty, Chapel Hill, N. C., president 
of the American Chemical Society, delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the society at Seattle, September 3, 1915. 

The extract is as follows: 


In conclusion, let me discuss with you one other phase of cooperation, 
namely, that between the American people, through their Representa- 
tives Congress, and our chemical industries. I have no leanin 
toward paternalism, and I believe in the doctrine that a good, stiff 
struggle for existence is conducive to longevity, but there are certain 
norma! functions of our National Con which make or mar indus- 
trial development, and there are certain undertakings in behalf of the 
Nation as a whole which individuals can not be asked nor expected to 
assume. — 

Recent events compel the conviction that the assumption of our peace- 
ful world relations, which formed the basis of my earlier plea, may be 
at any moment completely shattered. In such an event the responsi- 
bility of all chemists in this country will be added to by the impelling 
call of patriotism. That the contributions of our science are of the 
highest value in modern warfare is daily attested in the reportorial 
accounts of the new developments among the now contending nations. 
Who would dare say that the innovations of he methods 
of warfare have reached a limit? 

In view of this recognized fundamental importance would it not be 
well, in these days of talk of preparedness, to consider the question of 
chemical preparedness. Ships, guns. and shells are 5 ves; 
but most largely as a means to an end, and that end the effectin, 
violent che reaction at a point more or less distant. Naturally in 
matters of preparedness there are popi whose publie discussion is in- 
advisable, but there is one to which I do not tate to allude, for the 
facts are all matters of published record, and that is the question of 
the visible supply of sodium nitrate tn this country. 

In these days of rapidly shifting international relations the onl 
sound and rational policy national self-containedness. Blessed wit 
a rich heritage of wonderful and varied natural 


many, have given no helping hand to the struggling young home indus- 
try which with a fair show would now have been able to meet the 
present serious deficiencies. Of far greater importance, at least from 
the standpoint a ppg rey for war, is the fact that at pre-ent we 
are dependent solely on Chile for supplies of sodium nitrate, the crude 
material for nitric acid, that sine qua non in the manufacture of all 
modern explosives, whether guncotton, trinitrotoluene, picric acid, 
fulminating mercury, or what not. 

True, the work of the chemist has shown in later years how to pre- 
—— this substance from the nitrogen of the air, but such processes 

ave not been able to compete commercially in this country with its 
manufacture from sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid. Equally true, 
we now see no immediate probability of any shutting off of the supply 
of nitrate from Chile ; in the question of preparedness for war, however, 
probability has no place where certainty can be assured. 

It would seem the part of wisdom, therefore, to accumulate, through 
governmental aid or agency, sufficient extra supplies of sodium nitrate 
to assure, in case of war, maximum activity of explosive manufactories 
until sufficient plants could be erected for the adequate manufacture of 
nitric acid from the air. The annual importation of this material 
avera 550,000 tons, which represents an investment of approximately 
815.000.000. The presence of an extra year’s aet within our borders 
— 5 prove of inestimable value II, happily. he war cloud passes, 
such accumulations of nitrate would then gradually absorbed in the 
more peaceful lines of the fertilizer industry, and the cost of such pre- 
paredness be thus limited to the expense of storage and the interest on 


the funds invested. 
The phrase chemical pre edness refers really to the whole ques- 
industry. Have we so grappled with 


the status of chemical 
the many questions of material national life that we can await paars 
** 


ponnus developments with quiet confidence and utmost faith? 
ee much bas been accomplished, but this is no time for self- 
congratulation. Far more profitable will it be to look shortcomings 
squarely in the face, to trace influences which have retarded progress, 
and to endeavor in every legitimate way to overcome such Influences. ~ 
. > . * * * s 

Finally, in the light of the present situation, may we not ae for 
more generous cooperation between Congress and our chemical indus- 
tries in solving those Innate economic difficulties whose temporary cor- 
rection can be provided for only through adequate tariff legislation? I 
reallze fully that the trend of national opinion in recent 
been toward a lowering of tariffs in the conviction that industrial 
giants were parading in the guise of swaddling clothes, but the present 
unforeseeable situation, resulting in the cessation of imports from the 
chemical industries of Germany, has shown to all several striking! 
weak links in our industrial chalp. We can not afford such. Natio 
self-containedness "' is a more d slogan for us now than “tarit 
for revenue only.“ If such links are to be strengthened, we must as a 
people meet the se by giving for a reasonable time that measure 
of protection which will effect a unton of capital and scientific skill 
under no undue stress of unfair fore interference, 

No other phase of our chemical industry illustrates so well the point 

mind as the synthetic dycstuff industry about which so much dis 
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cuseion has turned during the pet year and concerning which even 
more active discussion is detined to be furnished during the year just 
nhead of us. Althongh the clamor over the shortage of synthetic 
dyestuffs in the early period of the present war was shown by un- 
deniable statistics to have had no basis in fact, nevertheless the present 
complete cessation of may orate from Germany and the constant in- 
roads on the stocks in nd haye now brought about a real 


It has been developed partly by that 3 8 of ind — — 
‘erred an vor- 
branch b of re- 


with these attendant heavy financial losses. 
industry—nine factories in all. It is 


po 
1 five of the factories ceased operations. I am not 3 — 
Further, 
it is a matter of public record that the most earnest advocates of tariff 


ee products 5 which we had de 
o 


Products from abroad at prices far below American cost of production. 
? of throttling the new efort in this 


? or the express purpose 

country, the quintessence of 5 

2 could be done in such a situation? What can be done to-day 
an 


similar situation? It is a task too great for economic go eee 
and there is no legal redress. In our intranational conduct of b ess 
we have, by effective national legislation, put the stamp of publie con- 
demnation on this practice of dumping and have insisted that in busi- 
ness relations with each other the spirit of true democracy must reign, 
nting to each full o portunity, to develop to that maximum to which 
lents and energy enable and entitle, I badiy misjudge the temper of 
our people and their spirit of fair play, which is the essence of 
democra if, given opportunity to understand this situation, they do 
not speedily set about to correct. through their representatives in Con- 
gress, this serious defect in national legislation by the enactment of 
an effective “ antidumping ” clause. 
To meet the present deficiency in dyestuffs some progress has been 
made. Naturally the use of vegetable dyes, at one time our sole de- 
ndence, has materially increased. One synthetic dyestuff factory has 
elt justified, throu: the agency of long-term contracts at trebled 
prices with its cus omers, in undertaking the manufacture of those 
* intermediates” necessary in the manufacture of its specialty. The 
extremely high prices at present ruling have stimulated the organization 
of a few more manufacturing concerns. The Department of Com- 
merce is seeking to ald in many ways. The outlook for raw material 
has improved through the realization of its waste in the beehlve coke 
oe 1 most of the increased recovery is at present finding its 
way into the manufacture of explosives. After all is said, however. 
the serious 8 Still exists and will continue unless the day ot 
peace be inconceivably near, or Pet and effective measures be taken. 
It may seem strange that, with an intense demand for its products, 
an assured supply of raw material, and an abundant supply of tech- 
nically train chemists, the American estu industry shows as yet 
no evidence of that full expansion which will enable it to meet the 
present crisis and provide in the future for our constantly growing 
needs. The explanation is simple: Capital is not convine that in- 
vestment in such an industry, under present conditions, is profitable 
or safe—and rightly not convinced, because the opinions of experts, 
familiar with every phase of this industry in Germany and in America, 
agree that under present tariffs it would be unprofitable, and t ex- 
perience with German practice justifies the fear of inordinate dumping, 
which will take place in the inevitable struggle to regain markets 
following the return of peace. ° 
The prime consideration, therefore, in the immediate development of 
this industry in our midst, is congressional action in the form of an 
effective antidumping clause and an increase, for a reasonable period, 
of the present tarif on dyestuffs As a guide to what this increase 
should be, we have the judgment of the committee of the New York 
section of this society, n committee representative of all interests con- 
cerned, In the sons of B. C. Hesse, chemical expert in coal-tar dyes, 
chairman; H. A. Metz, for the importers; J. B. F. Herreshoff, for the 
manufacturers of heayy chemicals; I. F. Stone, for the American coal- 
tar dye producers; J. Merritt Matthews, for the textile interests; David 
and Allen 
ous report of 
section, says: 
uring the past 30 years 


W. Jayne, for the producers of crude coal-tar products; 
Rogers, chairman of the New York section. The 

this committee, which was unanimously adopted by the 
“Tt has been conclusively demonstrated 
that the present tariff rate of 30 pa ccnt on dyestuffs is not sufficient 
to induce the domestic dyestuf industry to expand at a rate com- 
parane with the consumption of dyestuffs in this country and that, 
herefore, all dyestuffs made from coal tar, whether they be aniline 
dyes or „ or alizarin dyes, or anthracene dyes or indigo, so 
long as they are made in whole or in part from products of or obtain- 
able from coal tar, should all be assessed alike, panels 30 ner cent 
ad valorem plus 71 cents per pound specific, and that all manufactured 
products of or obtainable from coal tar, themselves not dyes or colors 
and not medicinal, should be taxed 15 per cent ad valorem and 3% 
cents per pound specific.” 

Are the people of this country ready to cooperate with the chemists 
by authorizing the prompt enactment of such legislation? If so, there 
need be no fear that active capital will be longer withheld, and thus we 
can —.— confident of a synthetic dyestuff industry commensurate with 
our needs. 

As I think of the possibility of such an industry, I recall the words 
of the Swiss professor, Guchm, who, in 1900, after one of his lectures 


on coal-tar dyes, said to me; The natural home of the dyestuff in- 
dustry is in your country, and some day it will flourish there.” 

The creation of such a self-contained industry, however, has far 
deeper meaning for our national welfare than the supplying of needed 
dyestuffs, for such plants would constitute an easily convertible reserve 
for the manufacture of coal-tar explosives in times of war. 

Through its stimulative effect on research, on technique and in sup- 
ply of material the dyestuff ind has furthered the development of 

th the explosives and the medi 1 industries. Its firm establish- 
ment here would foretell the complete development of each of this 
great trio of industries, which, as a whole, ish the rational and 
economic utilization of that great mass of coal tar which now wastes 
itself in useless es above the coke ovens throughout the land. 

Coo; tion—it is a good 


pera word, 
power of accomplishment! 


, and carries with it a wonderful 


The Adventure of Being an American Shipper. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, January 18, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I submit a 
communication from Mr. William Bayard Hale on the adven- 
ture of being an American shipper. 

William Bayard Hale was the first of President Wilson's rep- 
resentatives in Mexico; in that capacity he is understood to huve 
recommended a policy more vigorous than the administration 
was willing to adopt. Since the beginning of the war Mr. Hale 
has devoted his time to the study of international maritime law. 
THE STORY OF THE “ HOCKING,” THE “GENESEE,” AND THE “ KANKA- 

KEE "—THE ACTUAL VALUE OF THE AMERICAN FLAG, 

Up to the present moment of writing it is believed such Ameri- 
can vessels as are navigating the Great Lakes, the Mississippi 
River, and the Hudson River are safe from capture or detention 
at the hands of British cruisers. The Long Island Sound lines 
also are running without interruption. Beyond this statement 
we have no certain assurance. 

Between New York and Norfolk, Va., the voyage is dangerous. 
Within a few weeks at least two ships on the voyage have been 
chased by British men-of-war. The Vinland is not, indeed, an 
American ship, being of Danish registry. With a cargo out of 
New York November 11 for Norfolk she escaped by creeping, 
closely pursued, through the fog inside the 3-mile line down the 
Jersey coast, 

The Hocking was not so fortunate, The Mocking is an Ameri- 
can vessel, flying the American flag, owned by Americans, and 
was steaming between two American ports. She had, and could 
have had, no contraband on board, for nothing can be contraband 
passing between two ports of a neutral country. 

But, as a matter of fact, she was in ballast, without a pound 
of cargo in her. A British cruiser caught her on her way out 
of New York Harbor, boarded her within sight of the Jersey 
shore, put her in charge of an armed prize crew, hauling down 
the American flag and running up the British jack, and took her 
a prize into Halifax, where she was put in charge of the mar- 
shal of the prize court. 

American ships voyaging to the Caribbean are likely (as was 
the Zealandia at Progreso on November 5) to be boarded by a 
British boarding crew within the shelter of a Mexican port. 
American ships bound for South America are likely to be cap- 
tured, as was the Genesce, out of Norfolk October 14, carried, a 
prize, into a British West Indian port, St. Lucia. 

The rights of American vessels or of American cargoes on 
vessels of other neutral nations on the other side of the Atlantic, 
being what they are, namely, nonexistent, abandoned (for not a 
ship crosses the Atlantic to and from our ports without license 
of the British Admiralty), it may perhaps be worth while to in- 
quire whether we have any privileges left us along our own 
coasts. a 

The cases of the Hocking, the Genesec, and the Kankakee are 
dramatically illustrative of the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment toward our shipping. 

Once the Hocking was a Dutch ship. Then her name was the 
Amcland. In course of time she passed under Danish registry 
and was known as the Gronland. On October 22, 1915, she be- 
came a registered American ship, having passed into the owner- 
ship of the American Transatlantic Steamship Co., incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, and with its chief office 
at No. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 

There was some hesitation on the part of the Washington 
authorities in according the Hocking registration as an Ameri- 
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can ship. In fact, protest against this action was made by rep- 
resentatives of the British Government, and three months 
were expended in an exhaustive investigation of the American 
Transatlantic Steamship Co., the character of its stockholders, 
the nationality of its officers, and the good faith of the transfer 
of the vessel. It is alleged to be the ambition of the present 
administration at Washington to build up an American merchant 
marine, 

The Hocking was not indeed a gigantic addition to our ship- 
ping list, but the good faith of her transfer was so apparent, 
the honorable commercial ambition which made her one of a 
growing fleet of American ships was so clear that, in spite of 
British opposition, she was, on the date above mentioned, im- 
pressed with the character of an American ship and given the 
right to fly the American flag and enjoy whatever protection 
that emblem affords. 

What that protection amounted to was soon manifest. A week 
and a day after she had acquired American nationality the 
Hocking fell the prey of one of the British cruisers which block- 
ade the entrance of New York Harbor, and was carried as a 
prize to Halifax. 

There must, of course, have been, and there was, a ground 
upon which Great Britain interfered with this modest attempt 
of American enterprise to take care of its own shipping inter- 
ests. It could not, of course, be alleged that the Hocking was 
an “enemy ship” transferred to American registry for the pur- 
pose of escaping the embarrassment of, say, German ownership. 

Something over a year ago there was a good deal of talk about 
building up an American merchant marine. Under existing cir- 
cumstances such a marine could be built up only by purchases 
of foreign ships and during a couple of months there were heard 
in the neighborhood of Washington many brave words about the 
right of a nation to provide for its necessities. 

A ship-purchase bill was introduced into Congress calling for 
the organization of a steamship company, part of whose capital 
was to be contributed by the Government in order to secure 
available ships to carry our commerce, The declaration of 
London, the most authoritative statement of international mari- 
time law, expressly provides for the “transfer of an enemy 
vessel to a neutral flag after the outbreak of hostilities.” 

International law fully acknowledges the validity of such 
transfer made in good faith. But there was no such question in 
the case of the transfer of the Hocking. The Hocking had never 

been an enemy“ vessel. She was purchased by an American 
company from a Dane—purchased by one neutral from another 
neutral. 

No belligerent has a right on any ground to object to the 
transfer to American registry of any neutral ship. It was, 
however, alleged the American Transatlantic Steamship Co. 
was backed by money furnished by gentlemen whose nationality 
is offensive to Britons. 

Let it be noted that, even if this were the case, it would afford 
ho ground whatsoever upon which the Hocking might be made 
a British captive. It is not a crime for Germans to invest 
their money in an American enterprise. There is no Federal 
statute, there is probably no enactment in any State in the 
Union, which forbids the investment of foreign capital of any 
national denomination in American enterprises. 

There is no international law that forbids citizens of one 
nation from investing in business in another nation. There is 
nothing harmful to the interests of the United States in having 
foreign money invested here; the investment of foreign capital 
in our enterprises is, on the contrary, beneficial. 

There is, of course, nothing in the law that prohibits foreign 
ownership of stock in corporations owning and operating vessels 
under the American flag. It would be a very poor law if there 
were. ‘Tibet, Haiti, or Siam might deem it good policy to 
forbid the investment of foreign money in native enterprises; 
but enlightened policy invites foreign capital, assures it protec- 
tion—and then fulfills the assurance. : 

The American Transatlantic Co. is an American corpora- 
tion, the members of which declare there is no German capital 
invested in it. Even if there were, the fact would give Great 
Britain no right to touch the ship; it is to the advantage of the 
United States to have German capital as well as British, French, 
or any other kind of capital invested in American business 
enterprises. 

There would be as much justice in Germany confiscating the 
Pennsylvania Railroad because a large amount of capital in- 
vested in that carrying concern is English as there is in Great 
Britain’s seizing the Hocking or the Genesee on the ground 
that German capital is invested in them, 

It is a just complaint that the Mexican Government does not 
protect American capital invested in Mexico. Is the United 
States prepared to sink to the Mexican level by refusing to 


protect foreign capital invested in legitimate business carried 
on under the American flag? 

The registration statute under which the Hocking took its 
place as an American vessel was the act of August 18, 1914. 
Under this act the American Transatlantic Steamship Co. fur- 
nished the United States Government with a certificate of ‘its 
organization, and the names of its president and managing 
directors, all ef whom were citizens of the United States, 

By the capture of the Hocking the British Government served 
notice upon the Government of the United States that upon its 
mere assumption, or its mere allegation, money belonging to 
persons of a nationality disagreeable to Englishmen wus in- 
vested in a ship, that ship might be made a prize by a British 
cruiser wherever caught, haled into a British port, and thrown 
into a British prize court. 

That was the situation up to a day or two ago. It was des- 
perate enough, in all reason. But it has now become infinitely 
worse, for the Hocking, after having had nailed upon her main- 
mast in Halifax Harbor an Admiralty notice giving her eight 
days in which to show cause why she should not be condemned 
as a “ good and lawful prize,” has been denied even that mercy. 

There is to be no prize court; there is to be no hearing; the 
Hocking is declared confiscated—presumably under His British 
Majesty's order in council of October 20, 1915. 

What is that order in council of October 20? Article 57 of 
the declaration of London provided that the character of a ves- 
sel, namely, as to whether it is an enemy vessel or a neutral 
vessel, is determined by the flag which she is entitled to fly. 

The declaration of London, drawn up under the inspiration of 
the British Government and signed by it February 26. 1909, 
was at the beginning of the present war, namely, by an order 
in council of August 20, 1914, readopted and put in force by 
His Majesty’s Government. However, on October 20, 1915, at 
the Court of Buckingham Palace, present, the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty in Council, it was declared that it was no longer 
expedient to abide by the said article 57. 

That is to say, the British Government sets up a court of 
high seas which arrogates to itself the right to go behind the 
decisions and the determinations of a Government like that of 
the United States and to decide on its own account whether or 
not the acts of a branch of the United States Government, for 
instance, are legal or illegal. 

Papers emanating from the Government of the United States 
in Washington have no force or effect with a captain of an 
English cruiser. The certificate of the department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is of no consequence to him. The 
“full faith and credit” between nations, upon which all inter- 
national amity rests and all hope of civilization abides, does not 
exist to-day for any officer of the British Government. 

The case is even worse. As it stands to-day the British Gov- 
ernment not only disregards the certificate of registration by a 
Government like that of the United States to the extent of 
requiring its possessor to prove before a solely British tribunal 
his right to possess the certificate; but it goes further, it does 
not give the possessor of the certificate a chance to prove his 
right to possess it. 

The British Government does not only require the owners of 
a ship like the Hocking to prove that they are entitled to carry 
the American flag which the American Government has given- 
them, but refuses to award them an opportunity to prove that 
right. Without taking the trouble to go through the form of 
condemning the Hocking she was confiscated by the British 
authorities in Halifax. 

The case of the Hocking has a clear parallel in that of the 
Genesee—another humble vessel lately added to our merchant 
marine. The Genesee is likewise the property of the American 
Transatlantic Steamship Co. Like the Hoc ing, she is a recent 
acquisition of the company. The Genesee was built in England 
and sailed as a British ship under the name of Avristam. Her 
British owners sold her to L. N. Cordylis, of Andros, Greece. 
As a Greek ship she was known as the Cordylis. She was then 
acquired by the Finland Steamship Co. of Copenhagen. 

The American Transatlantic Steamship Co. bought her from 
the Danish owners June, 1915, and rechristened her the Genesee. 
Soon after her acquisition by the American company she was 
chartered to C. G. Blake & Co., of Cincinnati, and loaded with a 
cargo of 3,800 tons of coal for Monteyideo. She cleared from 
Norfolk October 15. 

An American ship, plying between two neutral ports, she was 
eaptured in the Caribbean Sea by a British cruiser and carried 
into the harbor of St. Lucia. There she likewise has been con- 
fiscated without prize court proceedings by the British Govern- 
ment. . 

To these two cases is to be added that of tLe Kankakee, con- 
cerning which few particulars haye as yet reached the United 
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States. ‘She was a member of the fleet to which the Hocking 
and the ‘Genesee ‘belonged, and was on her way from a United 
States port to a South American port. When off the mouth of 
‘the River Plata she was, on October 31, captured by the British 
auxiliary cruiser Macedonia, carried as a prize into Port Stanley. 
Falkland Islands, where orders for her confiscation will prob- 
ably be sent. 

There are seven other vessels in the American Transatlantic 
fleet which have been blacklisted by the British Admiralty, and 
which will be captured and -confiscated as soon as British 
cruisers are able to get hold of them. 

Two of the blacklisted ships, the Manitowoc and the Muske- 
gon, lie at Buenos Aires, afraid to leave port; another, the 
Allaguash, lies at Rio under like intimidation. The Winneconne 
is in New York Harbor awaiting a cargo which nobody dares 
put on board her. The Ausable is at Galveston in like case. 
"The Maumee is ‘helo up at Copenhagen. The Saginaw is in 
Marseille Harbor, seized by the French. 

Meanwhile goods are accumulating at New York and other 
American ports to such an extent that railroads decline to carry 
further consignments to the docks. 

And this is the answer to the American note of October 21. 
It took the United States Government seven months to make up 
its mind to write that note; it has taken the British Government 
one month to deliver its practical answer to it. 

The Government of Great Britain has virtually set up in the 
‘midst of the busy seas an arbitrary court, claiming unheard-of 
powers, and exercising the most tyrannous police functions, 
‘seizing und hauling into the dock as suspects all ‘travelers upon 
the ocean highways and visiting many of them with heavy 
penalties for unproven, and, indeed, unprovable, offenses. 

This lawless assizes of the seas, contemptuous alike of its own 
precedent and of the rights of others, scarcely stoops to the 
pretense of citing authority for its actions, which are determined 
solely by its brutal will, and enforeed, thongh, indeed, largely 
through intimidation, by the gigantic power of its naval police. 

The extent of the earth’s surface over which this extraordinary 
court is permitted to wield its self-arrogated jurisdiction, the 
magnitude of the interests which its actions vitally affect, and 
the supineness with which sovereign States submit to ‘the erec- 
tion upon the ruins of their self-respect and the debacle of their 
highest.commercial and political interests of an island's munici- 
pal statutes into international formulas unite to render this 
one of the spectacles of history. 

A contemplation of that spectacle suggests the hour imposes 
upon the United States.a duty of supreme historical importance. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr, ‘Speaker, the greatest question ‘before the 
American people to-day is the country-life question, and in im- 
portance to our Nation as a whole it far ‘transcends all tariff, 
trust, and ‘financial questions combined. 

The country people do not ask special favors at the hands of 
any legislative body; they ask only a square deal. This they are 
entitled to huve. They ure not seen lobbying around legislative 
bodlies asking special favors, but are content with a fair share of 
Jegisiation. The rural community of any nation furnishes its 
very backbone and ‘sinew, ‘its base for prosperity, vigor, and in 
‘fact its foundation for aà strong life. The rural problem in this 
country consists in maintdining or our farms and in our village 
communities :. Christian ci zilization with modern American ideals 
of happiress, progress, and efficiency. The census of 1910 arbi- 
‘trarily took the figures of twenty-five hundred, and declared that 
all those who ‘lived in ‘towns and cities having a population of 
‘twenty-five hundred and more lived in cities, and those who 
lived in towns and villages with less than twenty-five hundred, 
‘including rural communities, lived in the country. ‘For the past 
20 years and more there has been a mighty life current going 
on, sweeping from the country to cities many of the ‘brightest 
boys and most ambitious girls whom the country:could.ill afford 
to spare. Everywhere ‘to-day the country is suffering from this 
Icss. Why do they go? It is necessary thut a larger number of 
‘these boys ‘and giris must be kept on the farm if the rural com- 


munities are to hold their own and a new rural civilization 
really ‘have a chance to develop as it should. 

The 1910 census showed, in spite of n steady gain in country 
districts in the United States, thousands of rural townships 


continued to lose in population. This shrinkage in population 
‘was found to be true everywhere, except in the newer agricul- 
ture districts. The older the communities the earlier the 
tendency to rural depletion became serious. The trouble began 
in New England. Now the rural problem is moving west, until 
the last census showed that New England was the one part of 
the country to show this loss as a whole. The last census 
figures showed a ‘net rural loss for the first time in the States 
known as the East North ‘Central States, which include the 
State of Indiana. From 1900 to 1910 cities grew in population 
three times faster than the country. While the country com- 
munities during this period of time increased in population 11.2 
per cent, the cities and towns above 2,500 increased in popula- 
tion 34.8 per cent. During this period of time rural communi- 
tles of Iowa lost 120,000; rural Indiana, 83/127; rural Mis- 
souri, 68,716, or 3.5 per cent. In the great rural State of Illi- 
nois, out of 1.592 rural townships 1,130 lost in rural population. 
The last census showed that 37 per cent of the farms in the 
United States were operated by tenants, and the tenant is curs- 
ing the soil, The country is the natural source of supply for 
any nation. No city has ever been ‘self-sustaining, nor will it 
ever be. Cities have always drawn their raw material and 
population from the country, and always will. The country 
must continue to produce the food, the heartiest young men and 
women, and much of the ‘idealism and leadership of the Nation. 
So long as there is a city civilization to be fed and clothed 
‘there must always be a rural community ‘to feed ‘and clothe 
the city. We can almost say the growth of the city made the 
country problem. It would be nearer the truth to say it has 
made the country ‘problem serious, The problem of ‘rural 
‘progress would still exist ‘if there were no cities, but had the 


cities not been drafting their best blood from the country ani 


villages for more than half n century we would probably not 
be anxious about the rural problem to-day, for it is the loss 
of country leadership that has made country progress both slow 
and difficult. The growth of cities is not merely an American 
‘feat; it is universal in.all the civilized world. Wherever modern 
industrial systems hold sway cities have grown phenomenally 
large. City population is less in this country in proportion than 
it is in England, Scotland, Wales, Austria, or Germany, but 


these Governments nearly a century ago recognized that they had 


a country problem to deal with and began dealing with it by 
just, wise, and proper legislation. 

They recognized that unless something were done for their rural 
communities the country would soon become depleted in popu- 
lation, cities would become congested and overcrowded; and 
their wise men began setting their heads toward the rising 
sun and to enact laws inuring to the benefit of rural people, 
particularly in making heavy appropriations for improving high- 
ways, enactment of laws creating farm rural credits, and so 
forth, whereby the farmer could get money at cheaper rates 
of interest and on longer terms of payment. By this means, 
to a large extent, they have overcome ‘the rush from ‘the coun- 
try ‘to the cities, and now the growth of rural population is 
practically holding its own with the growth of city population. 
‘Let ‘the farmers cease their work and labor from March to Octo- 
ber and Wall Street will grow up in grass, skyscrapers will be 
waeated for want of ‘tenants, and that present world metropolis 
will live only in the memory of the past. Every one of our large, 
‘busy, and overcrowded cities await with hope and expectation 
the maturing and marketing of the farmers’ crops. Money in 
abundance is loaned upon their strength; contracts for work and 
labor, goods and materials, amounting to hundreds of millions, 
‘yes, billions of dollars, are all annually bottomed upon ‘the pros- 
perity and welfare of the farmer. If he fails, all fail with him. 
If he succeeds, all share in not only his prosperity but all pros- 
perity growing out of his labor. . 

A saying written by an old Chinese philosopher is applicable 
‘to-day. Said this old sage: 

The well-being of a people is like a tree. Agriculture is its root, 
manufacturing and commerce are its branches and its life. If the root 
be injured, the lea ves fall, the branches break away, and the tree dies. 

This saying is true and applies to conditions of affairs in our 
own Nation at this time. Agriculture is at the very base of our 
wealth, our happiness, our prosperity. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his annual report this year estimates that the farmers’ 
crops for the year 1915 were valued at ‘$10,000,000,000, a sum so 
large in amount as to both stagger and appall the human mind. 
This is nearly ten times as much as the total capitalization of 
all the .7,400 national banks in the United States. It is practi- 
‘cally one-half the total value of the banking power of all the 
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banks and trust companies in the United States. It is nearly 
one-half the total value of 250,000 miles of steam railroad in our 


Nation. This amount of farmers’ commodities expressed in ton- 
nage was so large it completely overtaxed transportation, broke 
down railroad traffic, and almost brought freight transportation 
for weeks and months to a standstill. This vast amount of 
wealth annually added to our material resources represents an 
equally vast amount of labor to sow, reap, and harvest the same. 
And yet this tremendous amount of products was produced by 
only 85 per cent of the total population of our country, because 
the last census showed that out of every 100 persons in the 
United States only 35 of them were living in rural communi- 
ties, the remaining 65 living in cities. 

One of the first things which greets the traveler's eye on arriv- 
ing at Union Station at Washington City, cut deep in mar- 
ble, is the beautiful and sublime thought: “ The farm; best home 
of the family; main source of national wealth; foundation of 
civilized society ; the natural providence.” No writer, no thinker, 
las ever’ expressed more thought in fewer words. None could. 
This thought represents human life from birth to death. The 
farm; best home of the family; main source of national wealth; 
foundation of civilized society; the natural providence.” Yet 
rural people can not live alone on beautiful thoughts and happy 
epigrams. They can not live and continue prosperous alone on 
promises, They must have realities furnished them. For years 
they have battled and struggled along against adversity, never 
murmuring, ever overcoming all obstacles, until they have 
reached, not by means of favored legislation inuring to their 
interests, but in spite of lack of legislation for their immediate. 
benefit, to their present commanding position, until to-day those 
living in our rural communities are recognized as a dominant 
and controlling power, financially, morally, and socially, through- 
out the land. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the cause of the rapid depletion 
of rural districts and the abnormal growth of our cities? It 
may be due to many and diverse causes. Isolation has been 
the curse of rural communities exactly as congestion has been 
the curse of the cities. The American farmer is bold, daring, 
and Independent, and desires to live alone upon his farm, in- 
stead of in villages and towns, as the farmer does in many, if 
not all, of the older European countries. The advent of farm 
machinery for the time being caused a tremendous exodus from 
the farm to the city, as shown by the Census Bureau. Labor- 
saving machinery is as much a feature of modern civilization 
in the country as it is in the city, Machinery, by developing the 
factory system, centralized industry and took from the farms 
many thousands to man the looms. But this is only one-half the 
story. Agricultural machinery made it possible for the farm 
work in the country to be done by fewer men. The farm popula- 
tion decreased from 47.6 per cent in 1870 to 35.7 per cent, in 
1900, representing a change from agriculture to other pursuits 
of three and one-half millions of people, but during this period 
of time the average farmer became 42 per cent wealthier than 
he was before. The coming of farm machinery threw a great 
many men out of employment. One man with a modern har- 
vester to-day can do the work of eight men by the older meth- 
ods. The modern thrashing machine has displaced from 15 
to 20 men. In the production of the nine important agricul- 
ture crops ‘the average increase of labor efficiency as a result 
of farm machinery in the past two generations has been 500 per 
cent, while that of barley has been 2,200 per cent and nearly 
the same for wheat. The plow, the greatest of all agricul- 
tural implements, has passed through constant changes from 
the former crude wooden moldboard of the earlier times to 
the giant steam gang plow of the present time. The first steel 
plow was made in 1837 from an old saw blade. The first mow- 
ing machine was perfected in 1831. Imperfect reapers ap- 
peared two years later and were made practical by 1840, one 
of the triumphs of modern machinery. At the Paris Exposition 
in 1855 a hopeless contest was waged between six sturdy 
workmen with the old hand flail and thrashing machines from 
four different countries. In half a day the six men found 
themselves decidedly defeated and gave up the contest. As a 
result of labor-saving machinery the cost of producing a 
bushel of wheat has been reduced from 38 hours and 40 
minutes labor in 1850 to 10 minutes labor in 1896. In 1860 
it required 41 hours to produce a bushel of corn, while in 
1894 this time was reduced to 41 minutes and in 1911 it was 
further reduced to 27 minutes. 

Labor, as a result of machinery, has reduced the time to 
produce a ton of baled hay from 354 hours in 1850 to 114 hours 
in 1911. Many things have come to make country life more 
pleasant and agreeable. Farm machinery is one of them; 
the telephone; modern automobiles; cooperative creameries; 
eooperative buying and selling agencies; but these things alone 


will not stem the tide of country depletion in population. 
Other things must be done, because the country will hold its 
own in growth and in population as against the city when the 
country is made worth while to live in it. Then, and not until 
then, will the call of the city fall on deaf ears of the country boys 
and country girls, and, in my judgment, the essential thing that 
can be done to make country life worth while is for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to aid in the improvement of the 
highways of the Nation. 

III fares the land, to hast'ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroy’d can never be supplied. 

It is an unfair proposition for Congress to annually appro- 
priate $50,000,000 for the rivers and harbors and not appro- 
priate anything for the improvement of highways. The same 
warrant for improving highways by Congress is found in the 
Constitution of the United States, which grants to Congress 
power to improve rivers and harbors by making these large ap- 
propriations. The equity of the situation is and should be to 
treat all alike, not only to appropriate money to improve rivers 
and harbors, but to appropriate money to aid the States or 
subdivisions of States to improve their highways. All the pea- 
ple of the United States are taxed to improve rivers and har- 
bors, and the people of the States do not ask that money enough 
be appropriated by Congress to build, improve, and maintain 
their highways. All they ask is for Congress to appropriate a 
part of the money to aid them in constructing and maintaining 
their highways. They are willing, and perfectly so, to bear 
a part of this burden, and to match the Government, dollar for 
dollar which the Government puts into this line of improve- 
ment. The only money which Congress annually appropriates 
to aid rural people is the appropriation made to sustain and 
support the Agricultural Department, which amounts approxt- 
mately-each year to about $25,000,000. This sum is only one- 
half the amount which Congress annually makes for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, and is one-fourth the amount 
which Congress annually makes for the support and mainte- 
nance of the Army, and one-sixth the amount which Congress 
annually makes for the support and maintenance of the Navy. 
And yet every enterprise of our Nation is based upon the 
wealth and prosperity of the people living in rural communi- 
ties. With us there is no more “ Going out West and entering 
cheap and productive lands for settlement.” With us there are 
no more countries to conquer. Here we are staked between 
two seas. Here we must remain and work out our own destiny, 
and in my judgment it would be money not only wisely but 
beneficently expended if Congress would come to the rescue of 
the people living in the country, and aid and assist them in 
building and maintaining good-roads. It would be bread seed 
cast upon the waters to be gathered many days hence. This, in 
my judgment, would cause the bright boys and ambitious girls 
to remain and live in the country and not desert it and go to 
towns and cities. 

In spite of the great handicap under which the American 
farmer is working to-day, he has reached, as above stated, his 
position of commanding importance. Every dollar's worth of 
the $10,000,000,000 worth of farm commodities had to be hauled 
to market. The department of good roads estimates that the 
average haul of farm commodities in this country from the farm 
to the market is 8 miles; that it costs the American farmer to 
transport a ton of his produce over the 8 miles of roads $1.25. 
It costs the German farmer to haul a ton of his produce 8 miles 
but 23 cents, and it costs the French farmer to haul a ton of his 
produce 8 miles but 19 cents, These two latter Governments, 
many years ago, seeing the necessity of building up a strong, 
virile rural population, began and did aid the people by making 
liberal appropriations for the building of their roads. This ques- 
tion has been neglected, and neglected far too long for our own 
welfare in this country. The time has come for us to do some- 
thing real and do it now; something vital, something of impore 
tance ought to be done for our rural people in the way of improy- 
ing their roads. x 

In 1911 Congress made an appropriation of $500.000 and turned 
it over to the Post Office Department to be apportioned by that 
department among the States with a view of seeing whether or 
not the Federal Government and the States, or subdivisions of 
the States, could work in harmony in the way of building roads, 
The States which accepted their part of this fund and the Gov- 
ernment worked admirably together, and the plan was found to 
be satisfactory. 

On the 10th day of February, 1914, the House of Representa- 
tives passed à good roads bill, not only making it a permanent 
law and pledging the Government to this policy for the future, 
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but it carried an appropriation of $25,000,000, under which the 
State of Indiana would have received approximately $1,000,000 
per year if the bill had become a law. The bill passed the House 
by 284 votes for it, 42 votes against it, 5 Members voted present, 


and 101 did not vote at all. The bill went to the Senate, where 
it had to go before it became a law, and there it was killed. 
There is pending now on the calendar a good roads bill similar 
to the same bill which passed the House two years ago, carrying 
an appropriation of $25,000,000, and under it, if it becomes a 
law, Indiana will receive approximately $1,000,000. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will not only pass the House 
but that it will successfully pass the Senate, be approved by the 
President, and become a permanent law. But under this bill, 
as under the bill of two years ago, the States, or subdivisions of 
the States, will be required to put a like amount of money on 
top of the Government's appropriation. While this is not treat- 
ing the rural people, in the way of appropriation to improve 
their highways, as fairly and as equitably as we treat the rivers 
and harbors, where Congress appropriates all the money, in 
my judgment, the rural people would, if they could get this 
much, be thoroughly satisfied. If they can get some help, they 
will willingly do their part, but by doing their part they will 
cast an onerous burden upon themselves in the way of taxes. 
Indiana has done more in the building of rock roads than any 
other State in the Union. There are to-day between $65,000,000 
and $70,000,000 worth of rock-road bonds bearing 4 and 4} per 
cent interest upon the rural taxpayers. This is a tremendous 
burden upon them. They have stood it without murmuring, 
longing and expecting that a belated Congress would come to 
their rescue and either help them build their roads or help 
maintain those that are already built. In my judgment, if 
this were done, you would soon see the country rehabilitated, 
revivified, happy, jubilant, and prosperous; but unless this is 
done the continued sweep from the country to the cities will go 
on until, in the course of another generation, our country will 
become depleted in population, farms will become abandoned, 
communities will lose in population, fields become unproductive, 
and the pinch of hunger will be felt then in the cities as never 
before. 

At the present time there is considerable agitation going on 
in the country on the subject of preparedness. There are two 
organizations advocating this subject with all the energy they 
possess, They are known as the Army League and Navy League. 
If these leagues had their way about making appropriations for 
preparedness, they would appropriate not less than $750,000,000 
per year for the Army and Navy. This, however, is not the 
preparedness for which President Wilson stands. We are 
annually appropriating $100,000,000 for the Army and $150,- 
000,000 for the Navy. If the Army and Navy Leagues had their 
way about it, they would appropriate in excess of this amount 
$500,000,000 per year. This amount annually appropriated for 
10 years would amount to $5,000,000,000. From information 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture I find the average 
cost of a macadam road 16 feet wide and 6 inches thick is 
$6,000 per mile. : 

If we count the distance from north to south 1,200 miles, 
and the distance from east to west 3,000 miles, we eould with 
$5,000,000,000 build enough maeadam roads to make 100 high- 
ways from the Atlantic to the Pacific, putting them 12. miles 
apart; and we could make highways from north to south 12 miles 
apart; so, when the $5,000,000.000 were expended, the country. 
would-be gridironed with macadam roads 12 miles east and west, 
north and south, and no American citizen would then live more 
than 6 miles from a hard road that would take him anywhere 
in the United States. Instead of making such vast and tremen- 
dous appropriations for the Army and Navy, would it not be 
better, safer, and saner to make liberal appropriations for the 
improvement of the highways of our Nation? 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the 
Government collected in the way of taxes from all sources, ex- 
elusive of postal- receipts, $703,191,989.85. The Treasury says 
that 65 per cent of this vast sum of money—or $457,114,724.60— 
now goes to pay for the preparation of war or the expenses of 
past wars, including pensions, maintenance of Pension Bureau, 
eost of administration, and so forth. 

An appropriation for the improvement of highways, in my 
judgment, will bring about greater preparedness even for war 
than the enormous appropriations asked for by the Army and 
Navy Leagues for the purpose of buying powder, guns, ships, 
and other munitions of war—things to take human life. 

Such highways when improved will be great thoroughfares 
over which the people will travel in time of peace and prosperity 
and over which our Government can and would quickly trans- 
port armies in time of war. But, Mr. Chairman, of course, no 
cne thinks for a moment of appropriating $500,000,000 for the 


improvement of highways per year. No one for a moment 
would stand for this tremendous sum of money. I merely use 
this as a basis to show what could be done in the way of im- 
proving highways if the suggestions of the Army and Navy 
Leagues were carried out. No one living in rural communities 
seeks or asks such appropriations for the purpose of aiding the 
States im improving their roads. All the States ask is a reason- 
able appropriation upon the part of the Government to aid them 
mang this line, and they are willing to do the remainder them- 
ves. 

Our material wealth in the Nation to-day aggregates nearly 
$200,000,000,000, more than the combined wealth of England 
and Germany before a single gun was fired in Europe and almost 
as much as these two countries with France thrown in to boot. 
With this immense amount of wealth, largely created by the 
farmer, surely they are entitled to recognition at the hands of 
Congress to enable them to do what ought to be done, to wit, 
Improve the highways of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of improving the highways is a 
far-reaching one. It has an economic side to it which no one 
should forget: Already the number of people living in the 
country is small as compared with the number living in cities, 
with the constant abnorthal and rapid growth of the cities at 
the expense of the country; and if this condition continues, 
before we pass the next quarter-century mark we will find 
ourselves importing wheat for bread from South America and 
cattle for meat from South Africa, because the people refuse to 
live in the country surrounded by present conditions. We have 
millions of acres of land yet undeveloped, many millions more of 
swamp land only needing the hand of the American farmer to 
seize upon them and make them bloom and blossom like the 
rose, and to encourage the people not to leave the farm but 
to remain on it we ought to be wise enough to make a liberal 
appropriation for this purpose. My idea of improving the 
country highways is that we ought to improve the post roads 
over which the rural and star-route mails are carried. These 
roads begin at the centers of population, reach and ramify 
every rural community in every county of the United States, 
passing by the homes of farmers. 

It is this class of highways that I am earnestly in favor of 
improving, or at least aiding in the improvement at the expense 
of the Government, leaving the residue of the expenses to be 
maintained by the people themselves. To do this means the 
building up of a new rural civilization to develop community 
life in rural districts, and upon the development of distinctly 
rural civilization rests ultimately our ability, by methods 
of farming requiring the highest intelligence, to continue to 
feed and clothe the hungry nations; to supply the metropolis 
with fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear brains; to en- 
dure the strain of modern and urban life and to preserve a 
race of men in the open country that in the future, as in the 
past, will be the stay and strength of the Nation in time of 
war and its guiding and controlling spirit in times of peace. 


The Dyestuff Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 11, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit an article printed 
in the Lewiston Journal, of issue September 15, 1915, relating 
to the dyestuff situation particularly as it affects the textile 
industry. It seems that seven years ago a group of textile manu- 
facturers clamoring vigorously for protection on manufactured 
products protested against any advance in the rates of duty on 
coal-tar dyes or colors, Largely as a result of this protest no 
encouragement was afforded to prospective dye manufacturers to 
erect plants in this country. There is to-day an absolute, or 
nearly an absolute, embargo on dyes, and it is a fact that can 
not be disputed that manufacturers are paying ten times, and 
even forty times, for certain dyestuffs over normal prices. The 
war has clearly shown us how dependent we are upon Germany 
as color producers, and that a critical situation like to-day 
can be avoided by so protecting the manufacture of American 
dyes that the American manufacturer can be induced to build 
factories here for the production of dyestuffs. No attempt has 
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ever been made in this country to extensively manufacture 
dyestuffs, on account of the enormous capital needed to equip 
such plants with the expensive machinery needed and to be 
attached. 

Following is the referred-to article from the Lewiston Journal: 

AMERICAN CONSUMERS’ PROTEST AGAINST INCREASE OF DYES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 20, 1908. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : Your memorialis cotton manufacturers, consumers 
of coal-tar dyes for the coloring of various cotton fabrics (the largest 
8 industry of coal-tar dyes in the country) respectfully 
submit— 

First. We desire to protest against any advance in the rates of duty 
on coal-taf dyes or colors under section 15 of the present tariff on the 
ground that such advance would— 

(a) Increase the cost of manufacturing colored cotton goods in the 
United States. 
fb) Increase the price to the consumer in the United States. 

(c) In the case of export trade an advance in the cost of any of 
our raw materials adds to our burden and minimizes our — 
to compete with foreign cotton manufacturers in foreign markets. 

Second. We further petition that, for the same or Rg aegis and 
dyes derived from alizarin and an cene, as well as indigo, be left 
upon the free list, and that no change be made in the following 
schedules now on the free list: 

Sec. 468. Atizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from 
alizarin or from anthracene. 

Sec. 580. Indigo 8 vegetable and synthetic). 

Very respect ong 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., F. C. Dumaine, treasurer, 
N. H.; Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Frank- 
lin D. Wiliams, assistant treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; 
wren 


Mills, 
treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co., Herbert Lyman, treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Cocheco 
Manufacturing Co., H. De P. Lockw treasurer, 
Dover, N. H.; American 5 Co., B. H. Borden, 
treasurer, Fali River, Mass.; the United States Finish- 
ing Co., J. H. Wright, president, New York; the Ap- 
porary Co., J. H. eee Appona R. L; 
arner & Co., Oscar ey, vice ape reg 
Valley, N. I.; Passaic Print Works, Ed B. Poor, 
Jr., Passaic, N. J.; Arnold Print Works, W. A. Gallup; 


urer, ©, 
Works, FCC 0 North Adams, 
or! 3 , genera! No 
Mass.; Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Ira 8. Ball, assis- 
tant treasurer, Adams, Mass.; gon prene Cos BJ; 
Horton, treasurer, Providence, I.; S. H. Greene & 
Sons 1 Francis W. Greene, treasurer, River- 
ty. ie .; the Aspinook, L. Johnson, treasurer, Jewett 
Conn. 


GERMAN PROTEST ACAINST INCREASED DUTIES ON DYES. 
2 * New York, November 20, 1908. 
Iron. Srurxo E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Committe on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives: 


At a meeting of the firms interested in and dealing in “ coal-tar 
colors or dyes" and “ coal-tar 8 not colors or dyes, not other- 
wise specially provided tor,“ held here to-day, the following resolution 
Was unanimously adopted: 

* Resolved, That we, the 8 protest against any increase in 
the duties un coal-tar- colors or dyes, by whatever name known, or 
coal-tar products not colors or dyes, not otherwise specially provided 
for, and request an op TRUY to be heard individually at such time 
and place as is convenient to the committee of Congress.” 

I. A. Metz & Co., II A. Metz, president; Cassella Color 
Co., G. W. J. Matheson; Badische Co., Adolf Kuttroff, 
eld Co., inte 


treasurer; Ber! RR g 
vice resident ; Geigy Aniline & Extract Co., Alfred 


THE RESULT, 


The following extract is from the Daily Trade Record, August 
14, 1915: 


The Amoskeag hogy re pear ree Co., Jaryis & Prankhard, selling 
agents, have sent the following circular to the trade: 

“ Owing to the dyestuff situation, over which we have no control, 
A a ee necessary for us to curtail our entire product, commencing 

ugust 16. 

We have your order of for eases of Amoskeag 19000 
Range Chambray, and we regret that on account of the above condi- 
tions we will be able to record only eases on your order for de- 
livery during the period for which the goods were offered. e - 
ance of your order, —— cases, we will record at value, if satisfactory 
to you for future delivery if possible.“ 

his is a reduction of about 333 per cent of the amount of business 
done. It will be remembered that the Amoskeag closed for an addi- 
tional week at the time of their regular vacation, and this still further 
emphasizes the strenuousness of the dyestuffs situation. 

he conclusion seems to be irresistible. Here were manufacturers 
who are protectionists organizing against any further protection to the 
home industry in dye 8 Had the protection then asked for 
been granted, the dye situation in the United States might to-day have 
been vastly better. American opportunity was hinde: by the refusai 
of the Ways and Means Committee to increase the duty on dyes and 
thereby lead to their manufacture in this country. 

Germany is now at war, but she will not thereby abandon her dye 
industry. There is to-day an absolute, a nearly absolute, embargo on 
dyes. t is the time for dye manufacturers to get busy. But how can 
they find courage to go to a business requiring enormous outlay 
without some assurance of protection against foreign competition? 
liere is a true infant industry. Here is one that needs protection. 


Give the American dye industry the assurance of 10 years of State 
tariff and then they will be in a situation to go it alone That and a 


and the trouble is over, and war in Europe would never again catch 
—.— N manufacturers and users of dyes in so embarrassed a 
position, 


Ameriean Ideals, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is 140 years since the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence. It is 117 years since America 
took her place among the nations of the earth. Prior to the 
happening of these events great struggles for human liberty 
had raged throughout the ages of the past, yet no concerted 
movement to the support of which the lives, honor, and fortunes 
of all the people were pledged was ever undertaken before the 
happening of these two great events. With us it was an experi- 
ment, pure and simple, and the future historian must write the 
chapter as to whether the form of government set forth in these 
immortal documents is an assured success. 

Forty centuries to-day look down upon China. During this 
time the old Empire has rocked to and fro with varied fortune 
of success and failure, but between foes on the one hand snl 
friends on the other she has managed to keep her place among 
the nations of the earth. 

Half this many centuries look down upon the Governments of 
Europe, and looking back over this long history of the past, and 
viewing these nations in the light of to-day’s events, have they 
made much progress for the uplift of mankind? 

The student who bottoms his faith in the defense of his coun- 
try upon material force will answer, “ Yes,” while the stucent 
who bottoms his faith in the defense of his country upon prin- 
ciples of justice and right answers, “ No.” 

Six thousand years of written and unwritten history lie 
behind the beginning of ours. During this making of the 
world’s history the earth was literally strewn with every con- 
celvable form of government from the family, groups of fami- 
lies, clans, and monarchies on down to the worst form of 
political and military despotism that ever disgraced universal 
history. But governments, like people who make and unmake 
them, are subject to the never-failing and unvarying law of 
evolution, and, true to this principle, governments have moved 
onward and upward, and every new government born during 
the centuries of the past has been better than the old. Each 
succeeding government has given man more political and re- 
ligious freedom than the old. Little by little, step by step, 
man has fought his way up from a cave dweller to his present 
intellectual position, and in this upward struggle to better 
his condition socially, morally, and politically step by step he 
has gradually taken power which formerly belonged to kings 
and emperors and placed it upon his own shoulders, to be 
administered by himself in the making of governments and in 
the making and unmaking of laws to govern himself and pos- 
terity. And my fondest hope is that in the future, as in the 
past, men and governments designed to govern them will con- 
tinue to grow, expand, and unfold until they reach a pure 
democracy. 

All governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. What is our Government, and of what does 
it consist? Does it consist solely of our lawmaking, law-en- 
forcing, and law-determining bodies, or does it consist of the 
laws these bodies make, enforce, and determine; or does it con- 
sist of flesh and bones, human souls and human spirits? 

Our law making, enforcing, and determining bodies constitute 
but a small portion of our Government. These are the agents, 
the trappings, the framework of our Government, and the laws 

by these bodies are but rules and regulations intended 
to prescribe the conduct of man to man. Behind these agents 
and agencies stand the great moving masses of people. The 
people constitute the Government; they constitute the great 
reservoir of power, and they alone can give or withhold power 
to or from their agents. They can intrust them with all 
power or refuse to give any power at all or give such power as 
they see fit. $ 

If our Government is based on justice, it is becnuse, running 
back and through all the years of our past history our people 
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have been just, not only to themselves but to their fellow men, 
based upon the principle of equal and exact justice to all, it is 
because the people themselves have failed to exercise justice 
or because they have been deceived by those they have chosen 
to make laws for thein. 

Mr, Speaker, a study of government, therefore, is a study of 
the people who make and compose it. To have a government 
based upon the principle of equal and exact justice to all, it is 
essential that behind it we have a people whose ideals in life 
are based upon equal and exact justice. No stream can rise 
higher than its source; and as the people are the source of all 
power, no government can have any more justice nor can it ad- 
minister more than the people have surrendered to the govern- 
ment to be administered by it for them, 

At the risk of their own lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honors our forefathers declared “that all men are created 
equal,” and “that all are entitled to equally enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” and that all just governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” On 
these two sacred principles our Government rests to-day. On 
these two principles our fathers intended it should forever rest 
in the future. These principles, enacted into law and enforced 
by the people, will be the beginning of a true democracy. These 
principles represent the quest of the ideal on the part of a people 
to find justice, and while the people had searched for these ideals 
for thousands of years it remained for our forefathers to estab- 
lish them as sacred principles on which a just republican form 
of government should rest. 

For the first 50 years of our national existence these principles 

stood forth in the enactment of all legislation as apples of gold 
in pictures of silver, but for the past 50 years as a nation we 
have become engulfed in the awful maelstrom of commercialism, 
and I fear we have lost sight of the ancient landmarks of self- 
government erected by our fathers and are embarking upon an 
unknown and untried sea, without chart or compass, acknowl- 
edging allegiance to no king, not even the King of Peace, except 
the ing ef the almighty dollar; until man to-day quickly asks 
the ever-searching question, “ What is there in it for me?” 
And yet if all the wealth of our continent, and it is great, were 
piled in one heap beside these shining principles of self-govern- 
ment it would sink into insignificance. 
These indestructible principles should never perish from the 
earth; on them rests a democracy governed by justice. These 
principles point the way to every man who has justice in his 
heart, teaching him how to render justice to his fellow man. 
Pity the hour and pity the day when we forget the teachings of 
our fathers along these lines. 

When the time comes, if it does, reason will lose her sway, 
justice will take its flight, and mercy will veil herself in tears. 
Some one has said, “ Every war is but the birth pang of a new 
nation,” and as these principles were born and established in 
war “Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget” the 
birth pangs our Nation underwent to establish them as prin- 
ciples of self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, that we are a great nation of people is con- 
ceded by all; great in wealth, great in knowledge and wisdom, 
great in social progress, great in all things that make a nation 
great. History has no record of anything approaching us. 
Some feebly point to Rome, Greece, Babylon, and Egypt of the 
past and seek to compare these nations with ours; but there 
is no comparison, no rule or measuring rod whereby we can 
compare our Government with any of the past or present. 
Unique and alone she stands in all the world, the wonder and the 
admiration of all throughout the history of the past, and I hope 
for all future time. 

As a nation we have not only done more for our people than 
any other nation but our work is not confined to our own shores; 
our light has shone to the remotest ends of the earth. We lead 
all nations in establishing republican forms of government, rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the consent of the governed. Our 
Government was far in advance of all others in first placing its 
trust in man, and to this day the trust has never been mis- 
placed or the confidence misapplied. 

Other governments; which until yesterday were political and 
military despotisms of the worst sort, catching the inspiration 
of ours, have learned to trust men, and on the ruins of many of 
these old empires new republics have arisen in their stead, cre- 
ating new impulses in the hearts of men and opening up new 
visions before their eyes. Truly, we have made progress under 
our form of government. 

It was but yesterday when we had no railroads, telegraphs, 
or telephones. It was but yesterday when the pioneer Was 
breaking his land with the old wooden moldboard plow, cutting 
his wheat with a sickle or seythe and cradle and thrashing it 
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out with the flail or tramping the seeds out with horses and 
cattle and hauling it to market in old wooden oxearts. It was 
but yesterday when the pioneer was walking or riding horse- 
back, with his wife seated behind him, over roads marked 
through the forests by the blazing of trees. He now rides in 
palace passenger cars propelled by steam, or in rubber-tired bug- 
gies, automobiles, or flying machines. It was but yesterday 
when the homes were lighted with candles. They now are 
lighted with oil, acetylene, gas, or electricity. It was but yes- 
terday when the bathtub, sewing machine, cream separator, and 
even the cookstove were wholly unknown in our homes. It was 
but yesterday when mother’s old spinning wheel and loom held 
prominent places in every household. It was but yesterday when 
mother was married in the cheapest calico with her old sun- 
bonnet to father dressed in jeans pants or buckskin breeches. 
I was but yesterday when we had the old insanitary, dark, and 
dingy one-room schoolhouse. 

The old things have passed away and new things have come, 
but the old teach us the struggle of the past; the present is but 
the beginning of a new era. 

Mr. Speaker, standing to-day and looking back over the 140 
years of our existence with a clear vision, we behold with 
wonderment and awe the progress made by us during this short 
period of time. The old sickle and flail have given way to the 
modern harvester, cutting and thrashing hundreds of acres of 
grain per day. The old family ox and horse cart have given way 
to giant, monster engines, speeding along at the rate of 60 miles 
per hour, or the modern automobile, at the same rate, with flying 
machines yet in their infancy. Mother's old knitting needles 
have given way to the machine knitting a thousand dozen pairs of 
socks per day; mother’s old spinning wheel and loom have been 
replaced by steam and electricity, turning out hundreds of suits 
of clothing per day. 

I do not recall a single invention that has added to our wealth, 
happiness, and prosperity but what either originated in the brain 
of an American citizen or was perfected by him. We have issued 
more patents in our short life than the combined Governments 
of England, France, and Germany. 

The genius of Americans operating in a free country, governed 
by the principles to which our fathers pledged their lives, for- 
tunes, and sacred honors, unchained and unfettered by force or 
power, have harnessed the very air and compelled it to yield 
nitrogen, and soon they will lay hold upon the sun’s rays and 
extract heat therefrom to take the place of fuel. Already 
through the genius of Americans we have added twenty-two hun- 
dred new plants as food products, adding annually to our wealth 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. Through the science of 
medicine and surgery we have invaded the very domain of 
death and reclaimed from him millions of victims every year 
by lengthening the span of human life 14 years to each indi- 
vidual, which means fourteen hundred million years of human 
life to America. 

Truly this is God’s country, situated here between the seas, 
ordained to work out the divine purpose of His creation. We 
have given the world great fundamental truths in self-govern- 
ment, many of which have been borrowed from us by other 
nations many centuries older than ours. 

A fair question: “ What makes our Nation great, and what 
must we do in order to maintain its greatness in the future?” 
Is it due to the fact that in one short century of time we have 
accumulated material wealth aggregating nearly two hundred 
billions of dollars? No; while this is a contributing factor 
to our greatness, it is far short of being the rule by which to 
measure our present greatness. 

Is it due to the fact that we have one-half of the total 
mileage of the steam railroads of all the world; that we raise 
more wheat, corn, barley, oats, and live stock than any other 
nation; or that we build the highest buildings, the biggest bat- 
tleships, the longest bridges, span the deepest rivers, tunnel 
more mountains, and build more miles of subrailway than any 
other nation? While these things are all evidences of greatness 
and great things done by a great people, they are far short of 
the greatest things we have accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, if this were all to which we could point, we 
would be far from fulfilling our true destiny. Have not the 
greatest nations of the world, those which all men acknowledge 
greatest, possessed few or none of these things? Could not a 
nation to-day be great without any of these things? Is not our 
country great just to the degree that she possesses certain 
qualifications not mentioned by material things? Would she 
be a great nation if she had all these things and had no char- 
acter, no fine idealisms, no sense of honor and justice within 
her borders, no spirit of mission, no great men, no lofty des- 
tiny in view? What are the things that will make all the world- 
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call her wonderful? Is it not soul as well as things that makes 
our Nation great? No one ever thinks of China as a great 
nation, although she has probably one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation of the-earth. We may some day, for the large human 
mass is stirring, new impulses are at work in her breast, and 
new visions are dawning upon her eyes. But no teacher would 
point out China to his boys and say “ Here is one of the lead- 
ing nations of the earth, an ideal of progress, a great civiliza- 
tion.” China, too, has unending miles of fertile plains on which 
grow vast: fields of rice; her material resources will be fabu- 
lous when our western industry opens the gates of her locked 
mines; railroads will run in every direction; and yet, even 
though her material prosperity should suddenly multiply to 
be commensurate with her vastness, she would not be a great 
nation. She bas never given the world great men or great 
truths. The average man knows the name or- only one great 
Chinaman—Confucius. Neither has she given the world a type 
of humanity so great that all nations will point to it and say, 
“This is humanity worth striving for.” 

On the other kand, there is a little nation in the heart of 
Europe which would be lost should it be put in the center of 
Russia. She has little wealth of coal and ore; she has no 
army to speak of and no navy; she has no great prairies of 
waving grain; although there are some fields of blue and golden 
flowers. Her chief possessions are rock and ice. Her only 
buildings are high, because they are built on tops of mountains, 
and yet everybody calls Switzerland a remarkable nation. 
Why? Because she does so much for her people. Every child 
is given as tine an education by the State as he wants, or at 
least needs. Children have rights assured them and are never 
dependent: upon charity. The Government is continually de- 
višing new plans and methods of giving the child both a happy 
childhood and one which prepares him for manhood. One 
hears little of child labor and sees no children begging. The 
marringe and divorce laws are framed with the happiness amd 
welfare of the children in view. Taxation is assessed to take 
the burden off the man using his land productively and for 
the poor. Every poor mother is entitled to free care in the best 
maternity hospitals, and the hospital service is said to be 
superb. Wood is free in many of the Cantons, and the Govern- 
ment does all: it can for its people. 

There is a little country in the North Sea which has no fabu- 
lous wealth in mines or quarries; it is not big enough to have 
any long railroads. It grows more heather on its towering 
mountains than grain; it thinks more of its universities than 
— does of its insurance towers; and yet it is a country which 

with greatness wherever its name is mentioned. 
87 course Scotland is the country to which I refer. And why 
is Scotland everywhere and always great? Because she has 
given the world great men; she has literally blessed the world 
with them; every generation she has produced several, and 
every spot on earth knows them. from dark Africa, whose 
portals were flung open by her noted son Livingstone, down to 
the present time. Her Wallaces, Bruces, Knoxes, and Mont- 
roses of early days on down to Burns, Scott, Carlyle, Livingstone, 
Chalmers, Blakesley, Balfour, Bryce, Guthrie, Hume, and a host 
of others; a procession of great men carrying the genius of Scot- 
land into. the life of every nation. But even more than this, 
Scotland has given to the world a great race of men; the Scotch 
manhood is recognized everywhere as a great type. Seotland 
is great because she has produced great manhood; and who 
worries much whether she has any Woolworth buildings or not? 

Again, there are two little countries not far from Turkey, so 
small they are lost on any map of the world, but which are per- 
haps the greatest nations the world has ever known and have 
influenced the world more than all other nations combined. One 
of them consists mostly of sea-washed mountains and islands, 
She has no railroads, no bridges, hardly any material wealth, 
yet Greece stands forever wonderful, crowned with glory, for 
Greece gave the world one of these truths which underlie the 
whole fabrie of civilization and has been inwrought into all the 
world’s thinking, for Greece taught the world forever that the 
quest of the ideal is the one quest worthy of human beings; that 
the human soul is greater than the whole universe of dead mat- 
ter; that those ideas which underlie all that is best and highest 
in our life and thinking are invaluable and universal and give 
light to all pure hearts; that beauty is truth and truth is always 
beautiful. This idenlism that came to us from Greece lies under- 
neath all lofty thinking, all great artistic achievements, and has 
infused itself Into all civilization which loves the good, the true, 
amd the beautiful more than things. 

But there is another country whose glory outshines that of 
Greece. It has no railronds, ne mines, no rich soil, no buildings, 
ne wealth of any kind, not even art, yet every child who ever 
lived in Christendom could tell us all about it, and has probably 


known its history better than that of his own land. What coun- 
try with all the treasure in things that some have had, with all 
the greatness of armies and conquests: in wars that some have 
achieved, has influenced the world or been called great in com- 
parison with the little strip of barren soil we call Palestine? 
And why is Palestine so great? Simply because she gave, along 
with her great men and women, a great foundation truth on 
which Christian civilization has been reared. She taught the 
world that back of and running through all creation was the 
Eternal Goodness, and that His right name was Father; that men 
were the offspring of this Father, made in His image, therefore 
sons of God; that all mankind was comprehended in the infinite 
love and mercy of God; that the world was not at the-mercy of 
fitful fates and blind matter, but that it moved onward and up- 
ward to some divine consummation under the impulse and guid- 
ance of the indwelling spirit; that all creation traveleth to bring 
forth perfect man and the final kingdom of service, peace, and 
good will among men; that the soul was the final wealth of great 
work ; that all the resources of heaven and earth existed to free 
this soul and exalt it; that it is immortal. 

This message has made the very mental and spiritual atmos- 
phere in which we live. It has determined the lives of count- 
less millions and shaped their whole conduet and outlook upon 
life. On it our institutions have been based. Out of it has 
sprung most of our literature. It has become a part of our 
language, and it is the one word which to-day will be spoken 
where any man is talking of the common life. 

This is what it is to be a great nation; to give the world such 
truths as Greece and Palestine have given it. That nation is 
the greatest which gives the world a truth that makes its very 
structure new. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States will be the greatest Nation 
in the world if it, like Greece and Palestine in ancient days, can 
in these modern days give the world another truth that shalt 
be woven into the very warp and woof of its destiny, And I 
dare venture to believe that God has called our country to speak 
some such great word just as He called Greece and. Palestine 
to teach the righteous, or Rome to teach an organization under 
law; and is not this great truth just the one for which all the 
world is even now asking, praying for, and seeking? The truth 
of the brotherhood of man—not the mere saying of it, not the 
truth as a beautiful, desirable, and distant operation, not as an 
unattainable ideal to be always approximated but as a possibility, 
a reality, an achievement, an object lesson to all other nations. 

The very statement of the fact is God's voice calling America 
to its high destiny to-day. The nation with the greatest stand- 
ing army, the most powerful navy, has never been the nation 
that has made the greatest impress upon the world’s history. 
For nearly 20 years Napoleon held all Europe in the throes of 
deadly war. During this time he parceled out kings and king- 
doms; he trafficked in kings and queens, and the price paid was 
human blood, the consideration being death, widows, and or- 
phans, and when the final settlement was made with him it was 
found that he had not given to the world a single basic truth 
on which a higher civilization could rest, and for lack of this 
the memory of this bloody conqueror is fast disappearing from 
the lips of men. 

A few years ago the question was put to the school children 
of Paris asking them to name the greatest Frenchman France 
had produced in a century, and 98 per cent of the children 
answered, “Dr. Robert Pasteur,” the man who did not bring 
death, but who snatched life from it. 

Mr. Speaker, people no longer conjure with the names of 
Napoleon, Cæsar, Charlemagne, Hannibal, and Alexander the 
Great. They no longer regard them as great men; they no 
longer look upon them as men who have moved the world on- 
ward and upward, but as time goes by the names of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Patrick Henry, Jackson, 
Webster, and Clay continue to press themselves upon the 
tLoughts of the modern world. These were great men; men 
who stood for principle; who stood for the uplift of man; 
who stood for better government, better society, and a higher 
civilization. For 3,000 years now we have been basing our 
civilization on force, and it has failed. We have had wars 
and strifes unending, and if history has any one lesson it ‘s 
that national security based on force alone is an eternal 
fallacy, and that the true greatness of a nation -omes from 
its exercise of righteousness from within and without. 

There can be no lasting kingdom built on force and power. 
These things are all temporal. It is the unseen things, good 
will and justice, which are eternal. Force and power. can be 
overcome by force and power. Nations resting om swords will 
finally perish by the sword, but. nothing in heaven or on earth 
can conquer justice and the spirit of good will. Let justice and 
good will between man and man be taught in our public 
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schools, proclaimed from the pulpit, declared by the forum, and 
thereby will grow up a nation of people not taught to hate 
their fellow man but to love, revere, and res him. 

If Europe had spent but one mill to the dollar in dissemi- 
nating and teaching the doctrine of love, justice, and good 
will to all their people to every thousand dollars she has 
spent for armament and preparedness during the past 50 years, 
not a single gun would be heard firing now in that awful con- 
flict raging there, where countless thousands of men, brothers 
in everything that makes life worth the living, not enemies, 
not even an estranged feeling between them, but having every 
interest in common with each other, are now compelled to shoot 
each other down as though they were enemies. Surely when 
this awful conflict has ceased the sons and daughters of hus- 
bands and fathers who were slain in battle or crippled and 
maimed for life will rise up as one voice and one people and 
demand that the people begin to arm themselves with the doc- 
trine of justice and right, as taught by the lowly Nazarene, 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn . 
In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 

In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths, 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad; 
As good and bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner's seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban 

Let me liye in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I sce from my house b 3 75 pae 2 the road. 
Ey the side of the hi eror 
c men who press with the pe of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. . 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their- tears, 
Both are parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man, 


I know there are brook-gladdened 5 ahead. 
And mountains of wearisome potent? 
That road on through the ong afternoon 
And stretches away to the night, 
And still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
It’s here the race of men go by— 

They are „ they are Si 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 

Then, ig! should Ta sit in the scorner's seat 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


they are weak, they are strong, 


—S. W. Foss. 


A New Year Greeting to the People of Mississippi. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD W.SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 21, 1916. 


Mr, SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
by Senator VARDAMAN to the people of the State of Mississippi. 

The addresss is as follows: 

A New Year GREETING TO THE PEOPLE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Christmas having passed—the celebration of the birth of One 
whose mission to earth was to bring peace to mankind and urge 
the nations of the earth to beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks; that nation should not 
lift up sword against nation, nor learn the lessons of war any 
more—I have thought that it would not be out of place for me 
to bring to you at the beginning of the new year the tribute of 
my love and to Jay the garlands of my gratitude at your feet. 

You have been good to me far beyond my deserts, and the 
most loyal heart would quail, overwhelmed with a sense of 
despair in any effort or hope to absolve the obligations which I 
cheerfully acknowledge to you for your unparalleled generosity 
to me. 
vidual man could give is a matter of disquieting concern and 


vital moment to me. The extent of my ability to repay you is’ 


the consecration of all the strength of body, of mind, and soul 


That you deserve more than I can give or any indi- 
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In all the annals of American 


that I possess to your service. 
history there was never so great a demand for strong and wise 
men to conduct the affairs of the Government and direct the 


current of public thought as now. Men with the wisdom to 
see, the knowledge to understand, and the unhesitating courage 
and patriotism to act, are needed. The present is pregnant 
with momentous problems, and the manner of dealing with 
them holds much of weal or woe for the future of the American 
Republic. In the coming years it is my deliberate judgment 
that the present will be looked upon as a turning point in the 
life of this Nation. 
THE WORLD ATHIRST FOR WAR, 

The world is afire with the passions of war; blood lust seems 
to have temporarily dethroned the reason of man; the conflagra- 
tion is raging in Europe across the seas, and the sparks are fall- 
ing even upon the roofs of our own houses. We see the danger; 
we behold the sorrow wrought by this spasm of world madness, 
the rivers of women's tears, the seas of human blood, the blighted 
lives, the frustrated ambitions, and all the horrors of war rise 
vividly before us, “like the troubled visions o’er the breast of 
dreaming sorrows.” It is a time for contemplation, retrospection, 
and prayer. Out of the errors of the past let us hope we may 
find the truth that shall save us in the future. 


The Year 
Has gone, and with it, many a glorious throng 
Ot happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadows in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful, 

And they are not, It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, and the rag mid form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is d 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous, and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. It passed o'er 
The battle plain, where sword and spear and shield 
7 in Rhe “pet of midday—and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass 
Green eon the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless alr, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 


THE PAST OUR GUIDE. 

The only light we have to guide us in the darkness of the 
future is that which shines out from the experiences of the past. 
Human nature is the same to-day that it was when the Pharaohs 
ruled in Egypt, or the Cæsars wielded the scepter of authority 
in ancient Rome, and the same influences that moved men to 
action in the remote past impel them on to-day. The strongest 
heart and most towering intellect are not wholly exempt from 
the insidious influences of environment. The mountain peaks 
upon whose summits the sun ever shines, undimmed by the pass- 
ing clouds, are very few. The individual who can live in an 
atmosphere of perfect altruism is rarely met. Really, I know of 
but one instance in all the world’s history, and He was crucified 
for the sins of a selfish world. And I am afraid He is being 
crucified anew to-day by His professed followers. “ Prepared- 
ness,” with all its train of inevitable evil, brands our cherished 
faith in the Prince of Peace as a bloody lie. The strength of 
this Nation is not in its material wealth, its virtue is not in the 
honesty of the leaders of public thought, the foundation upon 
which it rests is not the Constitution and laws, but rather the 
moral qualities and intellectual acquirements and patriotic pur- 
poses of its entire people. 

Not in hewn stone, nor well-fashioned beams, 
Not in the noblest of the builder's dreams, 


But in the courageous men of p ig rally great 
There is the fortress, there's the living state. 


THE PEOPLE THE COURT OF LAST RESORT, 

If this Republic shall live, if it shall fulfill the beneficent 
hope and realize the dream of the great men and women who 
gave it being, it will be through the saving grace of the honesty 
and unselfish patriotism of the men and women who deposit 
the ballot. “The public is wiser than the wisest critic,” says 
Bancroft. “In Athens the arts were carried to perfection when 
the ‘fierce democracy’ was in ascendancy. The temple of 
Minerva and the works of Phidias were planned and perfected 
to please the common people. When Greece yielded to tyrants 
her genius for exeellence in art expired, or, rather, the purity 
of taste disappeared, because the artist then endeavored to 
gratify a patron and, therefore, humored his caprice, while 
before he had endeavored to delight the race.“ The virtue 
and strength of all good law consist in the fact that it is the 
unbiased, consentient judgment, the blending of the moral quali- 
ties and the intellectual acquirements of the governed. After 
all, the court of last resort is the people. They are the Gov- 
ernment. That is, they should be. The Government was estab- 
lished and should be maintained for them. They should write 
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the laws through the instrumentality of their agents—the Con- 
gress and the President. I would, therefore, call upon the 
people of America to consider well the issues with which they 
are now confronted. Do your own thinking, and when you 
think, think as sovereigns and not as subjects. You should 
lead in thought rather than follc-y the politician in public office. 
The man in public office is often unconsciously influenced in 
his judgment by his personal political interests. No man is 
wholly exempt from such an insidious influence. The appear- 
ance of things is often affected by the peculiar position from 
which they are viewed. There can be no selfish interest to 
becloud the vision or warp the judgment of the private citizen. 
If he is prudent and wise, his ballot will always register a 
patriotic freeman’s will, and the will of the patriotic freeman 
in America should be the supreme law of the land. 
THE QUESTION OF PREPAKEDNESS, 


I am especially desirous that the people of Mississippi think 
deeply on the question of “preparedness” for war. On the surface 
it may appear harmless, but to my mind it is fundamentally 
pernicious, I heard a distinguished officeholder say a few days 
ago that he was in “favor of preparing for war for the purpose 
of preserving peace.” My countrymen, Germany was prepared 
for war at the beginning of the devastating struggle now going 
on in Europe. Did her preparation preserve peace? France 
was prepared for war; England had the greatest Navy the 
world has ever known at the beginning of this war. Russia 
with her compulsory military spirit rampant and paramount— 
did all these influences work for peace? Let the flowing blood, 
the groans of the wounded in the trenches, the heartaches of 
the mothers and wives and the cry of orphaned children of 
Europe answer that dread question. Governments are but the 
individuals in the aggregate. The same influences moye masses 
of men to action that actuate the individual. Did you ever 
know a man who really wanted peace to ornament his person 
with a couple of pistols and a bowie knife, and other modern 
implements of hell, and go out into the street as an apostle of 
peace? Do you really think that character of man ever pro- 
moted peace in the community in which he lived? Of course 
you do not, But, on the contrary, he is a disturber of the peace 
and a fomenter of strife. 

Nations, I repeat, are but the individuals in the aggregate. 
The same code of laws and morals should govern the nations in 
their dealing that individuals insist upon governing men in their 
intercourse with each other, Does anyone in Mississippi believe 
that doubling our Navy and quadrupling our Army, taxing to 
depauperization the laboring people of this country, is going to 
be productive of good to the people of the world? If we shall 
enlarge our Navy and increase our Army other nations will do 
likewise, and we shall be relatively weak or strong as we are 
to-day. It is a fatal mistake to assume that others will remain 
inactive in the matter of preparation while we are getting very 
busy. I can not think, my countrymen, that your judgment and 
consciences are so warped and distorted as to believe that. It is 
not necessary. We have the President of the United States as 
authority for the statement that “ We are at peace with all the 
world—no one who speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from 
a just and candid interpretation of realities can say there is any 
reason to fear from any quarter that our independence or the 
integrity of our territory is threatened.” Then why this change 
in policy, I might say polity, of our Government in order to 
gratify the greed and cupidity of a certain favored class to the 
eternal detriment of the toiling masses? 

PREPAREDNESS MEANS WAR. 

And war menus sorrow, broken hearts, blighted lives, poverty, 
everything that is bad and un-Christlike. The manufacturers 
o° munitions of war, the builders of battleships, the members of 
the Army and Navy who live as aristrocratie parasites upon the 
products of the laborers’ toil will be benefited by it. And they 
alone will be benefited. Millions of dollars have already been 
made in the United States by the manufacturers of munitions 
of war. Dollars have been coined by the plutocratic advocates 
of “preparedness” in this country out of the blood of the men 
in Europe who died that royal vanity and kingly egotism might 
be gratified. The tears that have been shed by broken-hearted 
women, the sighs of suffering mothers whose sons have been 
fed to the Moloch of war across the waters, have not disturbed 
in the least the conscience poise of the men on this side who have 
grown fabulously rich furnishing the instruments of death, Oh, 
the hell of it all! It is enough to break the heart of the Prince 
of Peace and bankrupt Infinite Mercy. Somebody at some time 
must pay the penalty for this monstrous crime against mankind. 
But in this day of practical politics, we are told by the dauntless 
jingo, that— 

Men must learn now with pity to dispense, 
For policy sits above conscience, 


I shall not follow their lead or do their bidding. 

These are terrible times which call for serious thought. Al- 
truism should drive from the heart the cloud of hate and con- 
suming greed for gain should give place to a passion to serve 
the people. It should be the peculiar function of the Govern- 
ment of the United States at this critical period in the world’s 
history to lead the nations, maddened with blood lust. back into 
the paths of peace. So“ fair an occasion” seldom calls a nation 
to serve so well its day and generation. To push aside this su- 
preme opportunity, I fear, will be a fatal mistake. Think on 
it, my friends, not as partisans, but as patriots. Permit not 
your vision to be clouded by personal or private interests. The 
things yo do to-day will either bless or ve: you in the years to 
come—not alone you, but all posterity. 

LET TOLERATION PREVAIL 


Let the utmost toleration characterize your profound consid- 
eration of this vital question. The whole responsibility in the 
end rests with you, because you are the source of all legitimate 
power in this Republic. The Ark of the Covenant of American 
institutions is in your keeping. I can not better close this 
new yeur greeting than by quoting from the great writer and 
commentator, Judge Story. I wish that his wise and patriotic 
words might be engraved upon the memory of every American: 

“Let the American youth never forget that they possess a 
noble inheritance, bought by the toil and sufferings and blood of 
their ancestors; and capable, if wisely improved and faithfully 
guarded, of transmitting to their latest posterity all the substan- 
tial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoyment of liberty, property, 
religion, and independence. The structure has been erected by 
architects of consummate skill and fidelity; its foundations are 
solid; its compartments are beautiful, as well as useful; its 
arrangements are full of wisdom and order; and its defenses 
are impregnable from without. It has been reared for im- 
mortality, if the work of man may justly aspire to such a title. 
It may, nevertheless, perish in an hour, by the folly or corrup- 
tion or negligence of its only keepers—the people. Republics 
are created by the virtue, public spirit, and intelligence of the 
citizens, They fall, when the wise are banished from the public 
councils, because they dare to be honest, and the profligate are 
rewarded, because they flatter the people in order to betray 
them.” 

May God give you prudence and wisdom to understand the 
duties devolving upon you in this great emergency, and may that 
prosperity and happiness throughout all the coming years which 
belong of right to the true, the patriotic, and the wise, Mess 
and crown your every endenvor. God bless you. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Jas. K. VARDAMAN., 


Pareel Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 21, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include articles on the 
subject of the parcel post: 

[From the Kansas City Weekly Star, Jan. 19, 1916.] 

Boosts THE PARCEL Post—Uncie Sam COOPERATING Wirn FARMERS 
To FISD Costomers—Kawnsas City POSTMASTER BEGINS CAMPAIGN 
TO LIXK PRODUCER AND BUYER IN THE “FARM-TO-TABLE” MOVEMENT. 
There were 500 S turkeys eaten in Kansas City last 

Thanksgiving. W. N. Collins, the acting 8 ot the figures 
while koping close tab on the parcel-post business, trying to make it 
better. e turkey business clinched a conviction he had that there 
ought to be inore cel-post turkeys, butter, e and other produce 
moving cityward from the country. He told the Post Office Depart- 
ment so, and asked permission to do a little pioneering. ‘The other 
day Postmaster General Burleson wrote back and told him to wade 
right in and pioneer. 

To be sure, Mr Burleson’s language wasn't in just those words. He 
simply authorize? Mr. Collins to be a mediary between the consumer 
and the producer, to help work out the department's “farm-to-table ” 
movement, which already has been started in post offices in Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other cities. 

INTERESTS COUNTRY POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. Collins is now sending letters to between three and four thon- 
sand postmasters in fourth-class offices in the first and second parcel 
post zones, asking them to cooperate in the, farm-to-table movement, 
to give it publicity among the farmers of thelr communities, and to sug- 
gest that local merchants carry different types of parcel-post containers. 


— 
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Any farmer who has butter, eggs, poultry, meat, vegetables, or other 

mopar to sell need but drop Me Collins a line saying what he has 
to sell and how much of it, and Mr. Collins will find the customers. 
Such letters should be addressed : 


In reply the postmaster will send the farmer a circular with full 
instructions as to parcel-post regulations and rates. The farmer's 


pposed 
cuxtomers. If he has not, his name can be kept on the lists by further 


uests. 
reg! We're ng to get the consumer. and the producer hooked up,” 
said Mr. Collins, Monday. That's the biggest problem in the parcel 
st. We can at least five or six prospective customers for every 
armer that writes in. Since we first announced this plan, a few days 
ago, many farmers and city people have sent in their names. The first 
lists will be pre as soon as sufficient names have come in. 


WITILIN 150 MILES OF MARKET. 


Waere trying particularly to interest farmers in the first and second 
zones out of Kansas Ci 

parcel-post rate in these zones is 1 cent a pes us 4 cents. Thus, 
a 20-pound can of lard would cost 24 cents to ship by mail. Of course, 
-a farmer outside of these zones is welcome to have his name and prod- 
ucts listed, but we feel there's a better chance for those within 


zones. i 

“A city consumer may ask the post office for the general list of 
farmers on which all products are listed or for the list that includes 
2 butter and eggs. He may then write to several farmers, getting 
their prices and ordering by cash, C. O. D., or credit, just as and 
the farmer arrange. It will cost 10 cents extra to send a parcel 
C. O. D., and 8 must be made for it to the carrier, including the 
. ee of 3 cents for a $2.50 order, 5 cents for $5, or 8 
cents for 0. 

But this C. O. D. and money-order should be eliminated 
after the first trial order. The success of the farmer lies in giving 
strictly first-class goods; that of the consumer is in paying. promptiy. 
Both must be fair and square. A farmer ought to be able to pick 
reliable consumers by the references they oR a and thus estab! a 
line of regular customers and the proper credits. 


RIGHT TO THE CARRIER. 


“I belleve one deveiopment will be the turning of a lot of waste 
products to profit. The farm housewife isn’t going to be so careful of 
saving winter eggs when there’s a chance of having only a scant dozen 
to take to town to sell at wholesale. But if she knows she can put 
those eggs in a container and hand them to the rural carrier to deliver 
to a reliable carrier in town. she'll find means to save a few more eggs.” 

To a question Mr. Collins denied that parcel post had been slow in 
developing. It had increased about 25 per cent a year. he said. How 
much of this increase was city business sent to the country he could not 
say but the country-to-city business was growing, he declared. 

fost all country produce goes through three middlemen—the country 
buyer, the commission man, and the city grocer. Each must have a 
rofit. If the farmer and the consumer can agree on a division of these 
hree profits the parcel-post marketing system will be established on a 
lasting basis. But the producer has to remember the city grocer 
isn’t keen to lose any of his trade. Neither is the commission man or 
the usual conntry buyer. 


{From the Kansas City Star, Jan. 19, 1916.] 
WIDENS FARM-TO-TABLE PLAN—ACTING POSTMASTER SUGGESTS A WAY FOR 
TKAVELING SALESMEN TO HELP, 

A plan to make the thousands of commercial travelers who live in 
Kansas City active boosters for the new parcel post farm-to-table serv- 
ice has been suggested to W. N. Collins, who proposes to take the matter 
up with the secretaries of their organizations. 

His proposal is that each traveling man shall demonstrate the value 
of the service by keeping his family supplied with fresh food purchased 
in the small towns and sent in by parcel post. This plan is now being 
followed by men in the Rai:way Mail Service. 

“No class is quicker to recognize a good thing than the commercial 
travelers,” he said, “and no class can be of more use in making the 
service popular. Egg cartons may be purchased that the traveling man 
ean carry flat in his case, or he can buy the containers at the stores in 
many towns. I am requesting the postmasters in all towns within the 
150-mile zone of Kansas City to see that their merchants put in a 
line of carrying cases. Egg cases holding a dozen eggs may be pur- 
Sirgen for as low as 33 cents each, and they lie flat for carrying when 
empty. 

assume that the greatest bargains in produce should come from 
the man who no handy market save the rural route, but the small 
town merchant can save the consumer considerable pao | by furnish- 
ing fresh produce. I remember buying fresh eggs in a small inland town 
er Kansas City for 16 cents a dozen when eggs retailed for 30 cents 

ere,” 

Among the new products offered for the list Mr. Coilins will probably 
issue next week are headcheese and cottage cheese. 

A Carroll County man writes he will bave 600 farm-cured, hickory- 
smoked hams to market within four weeks. These are the kind that 
make red gravy, he declares. 


Statement from Mr. Jones in Regard to Sisal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM L. IGOE, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 21, 1916. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, recently resolutions were introduced 
for an investigation of the company that is making loans on 
sisal. In a previous issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and in 
newspaper articles the names of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., of St. Louis, and Mr. Breckinridge Jones, the president of 


that company, have been mentioned in connection with this 
investigation. I am in receipt of-a statement from Mr. Jones, 
which I ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


The question having been raised in Washington, and from Washing- 
ton through the public prints, in relation to contracts recently formed 
to make in this eountry on warehouse receipts for sisal, some 
facts about the matter may. be of general interest. 

Sisal, or Henequen grass, which is found fn Mexico, is a fiber that 
is left after ta “the pulpy substance from the leaf of the maguey, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the century plant. This fiber was used 
for rope making and the like by the natives in Nexico even before 
Cortez came over. There is imported into the United States annually 
about 800,000 bales of si and this is used principally in the manu- 
facture of binder twine, or e used in binding up bundles of wheat, 
rye, — —5 other grain. The average weight of the bales is 375 
pounds eac 

My information is that in Mexico, and especially in Yucatan, from 
whence comes most of the sisal, there is a kind of cooperative selling 
agency, establisbed by those who he sisal, assisted by the State 
government of Yucatan, very much the same as the fruit growers’ asso- 
elation established by the fruit growers in California and at Hood 
River, Wash. This selling agency is not operated for independent 
profit, but makes advances against the product, markets the product, 
aml whatever profit there is made over and above the expenses of the 
agency, is divided between the farmers, or those who have produced 
the 1. This —— agency in Mexico has been called ‘omision 
Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen. Since the revolution has been 
going on in Mexico transportation has been irregular and at times 
this agency would baye on hand very large quantities of sisal, both in 
Yucatan and in the United States, and as it had no financial arrange- 
ments for borrowing money on these accumulated stocks it was at the 
mercy of the International Harvester Co. and its ally, the Plymouth 
Cordage Co., the Sheen one of sisal in this country, as well as 
being placed in the tion where other purchasers of sisal could not 
de op their business and in a reasonable way be in competition with 
the International Harvester Co., because there was no even market for 
3 no assurance that a regular supply could be obtained from 

o time. 

To remedy this trouble the Mexican selfing agency conferred with 
Sol Wexler, president of the nations bank tn New Orleans 
(the Whitney-Central National nk) and with Lynn H. Dinkins, 

dent of a large trust company there (the Interstate Frust & Pank- 

g Co. 7, ‘ooking to the establishment of financial connections that 
be Agate — 8 ee ee omg Ran warehouse 
recet on es of sisal, duly insured and stored ublic warehou 
in the United States. 1 zj ae 

Sisal is just as staple as cotton, comes in bales somewhat smaller 
than a bale of cotton, has regular des as to quality, is not subject 
to depreciation in storage, and is t as safe a basis for credit as 
cotton, grain, pig fron. or other staple articles. Sisal is exported from 
i R to the Argentine and also to Europe, as well as to the United 


tes. 

Messrs. Wexler and Dinkins presented the matter to large bankin 
institutions in St. Lows Chicago, and New York, suggesting that this 
Was an opportune time for the United States to permanently establish 
a reliable market for sisal in this country, as our farmers throu h the 
United States have a definite need for the articles manufactured from 
sisal. It is believed, also, that this move might tend to develop into 
other large importations from Mexico and other southern countries, 
with the resulting increase of trade relations with our southern neigh- 


When the matter was presented to us here in St. Louis, owing to 
the disturbed conditions in Mexico, we asked whether the matter would 
meet with approval of our own Government. The parties in charge 
of the matter shortly thereafter presented the whole plan, so we were 
informed, to the State Department at Washington, to the Department 
of amt and to the Comptroller of the Currency, and no objection 
was ra by any of them. 

The plan was to make loans on sisal owned by the Comision Regu- 
ladora from time to time in the next five years on the receipts of public 
warehouses for sisal, properly insured. loans not to be in excess of 60 
per cent of the market value of sisal, and in no event beyond a given 
amount per pound, such amount representing only. a reasonable and 
usual market price for sisal. To effect these loans and to have a re- 
sponsible American company with which the banks in this country 
could deal, it was pon ed to be incorporated, under the laws of New 
York, a company with at least $1,000. cash capital, this new com y 
to have the contract from the Comision Reguladora for furnishing 
loans on sisal from time to time ds needed, the banks agreeing to make 
loans to this American com y on the warehouse receipts. he banks 
could carry on this regular business of lending money on staple products 
from time to time just as t are now doing on cotton, P „ big iron, 
and other products With this credit assured, the selling agency in 
Yucatan, namely, the Comision Regularoda del Mercado de Henequen, 
could import into the United States sisal from time to time, as transpor- 
tation could be found, storing the sisal and then not be at the mercy of 
any one big company or other buyer, and be in a arp where it could 
have a regular market for its product. where all manufacturers could 
have an opportunity alike of buying sisal and fairly competing in the 
manufacture and sale of sisal products. 

The bankers thought the above results desirable, from the standpoint 
of American inte including the farmers, as well as all others using 
sisal prodrets. The banks would lend money to an American company, 
with ample capital, on proper security, the American company acting 
just as a cotton factor would in such cases, the sisal being owned by 
the selling agency established several years ago. 

It might be well to inquire whether the present widespread activity 
throughout the country in this matter has not been fomented by the 
employees of the International Harvester Co., and whether the forma- 
tion of the new company may not be in the interests of the public, irre- 
spective of whether it interferes with the business of the International 
Harvester Co. 

I would be glad to see a committee pa at pent from the Senate and 
the House to investigate this whole matter, including the relation of 
the International Harvester Co. There is nothing about the trans- 
action that requires secrecy, or, as far as I know, in the slightest way 
in violation of law or against public policy. If there is anything wrong 
about it. I should be glad to learn it, as the project is as yet just start- 
ing. I am sure that none of the bankers interested in the matter wish 
to be associated with any business that is contrary to public welfare. 

: BRECKINRIDGR JONES. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., January , 1916, 
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Discrimination at Annapolis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letters: 

TANvARY 12, 1916. 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SECRETARY : Approximately one-quarter of the people of my 
district are residents who came from Italy or who are their descendants, 

In New York City they have made steady progress in all the profes- 
sions until to-day numbers of them are hol public office, both on the 
bench and in the Legislature of the State of New York. 

We never hear in New York City of any discrimination of any kind 
or description, either in the tration of our civil or criminal law 
or 2 — 25 tment accorded them in our schools, high schools, colleges, or 
universitics, 

The two midshipmen who heretofore represented the twentieth con- 
gressional district of New York at the United States Naval Acad „at 
Anna „ have been from amongst them, and sonoma my idea of the 
best manner of fill such vacancies, namely, by hol 
xaminations after due notice to all the dents of my 


Isaac SIEGEL, 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 418, 1916, 
ga pune SIEGEL, 


ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. SIBGEL: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of January 12, and hasten to assure you that 
there is no discrimination against midshipmen who are of Italian 

t 
A glance at the names contained in the Nav. ster will show 
that descendants of 8 belonging to the principal nations ot the 
world are officers of the United States Navy.“ 

Sincerely, yours, Josrpmvus DANIELS. 


Comments on the Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 22, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the El Paso Her- 
ald’s Republican editor, Mr. H. D. Slater, a few days ago 
editorially condemned Senators Farr, Lopes, and others for 
their recent denunciations of President Wilson for recognizing 
the Carranza government in Mexico. Further on in this edi- 
torial this Republican editor, whose long residence in El Paso 
fully qualifies him to speak on Carranza’s recognition, says: 


It was the first step that seemed to have the support of reason, 
wisdom, or healthy American sentiment. This being so, it is to be 
regretted that the Republican Senators have chosen this particular 
act as the main polnt of attack. 

The other commendable act of the administration was the appoint- 
ing of a competent and experienced diplomat to be ambassador—a man 
chosen from the ranks of the Diplomatic Service and called to this 
exacting task in spite of his being a hold-over appointee of a Repub- 
lican administration. How the Republican Senators hope to make this 
a party Issue Is beyond our powers of comprehension. 

There seemed to be only one practical alternative to recognition of 
the Carranza government—that was armed intervention and long-term 
occupation of the 3 That may come some day, but every possi- 
ble resource in reason should be exhausted before armed intervention 
is serlously considered. The Herald believes that armed intervention 
is not necessary, has not been necessary, and will not become necessary, 


if the relations with Mexico are handled with honesty, sincerity, tact, 
and 5 wisdom. 
But, on the other hand, it is idle for anyone, no matter how ardent 
a friend of the administration he may be, to attempt to minimize the 
terrible wrongs that have been committed in Mexico and along the 
border with the full knowledge and almost with the connivance of our 
Government. When the time comes to present proper claims in behalf 
of Americans and other foreigners, the negotiations should be carried 
on with the utmost firmness and persistence. Mexico must pay, and 
pay heavily, for the wrongs deliberately done in the course of her 
revolution. Payments of money will never remedy the wrongs or bring 
back the dead; but the long course of abuses has been to a very large 
degree the fault of our own Government, and this fact must be taken 
into consideration. It is along this line that Senators may justly, 
wisely, and patrioticaily assail the Washington administration. 
Conditions in Mexico are bad, but they are not so bad as some of the 
more radical critics would make them sppr Generally speaking, 
e recognition of-the Car- 
things do not go to e satisfaction of 


recant. : 

The Herald is totally out of sympathy with any general denuncia- 
tion of Mexico and Mexicans or any cam , in or out of Congress, 
to embarrass the de facto government at this time. The Herald be- 
Heves it is voicing the desire of a majority of Americans and Euro- 
peans, both in and out of Mexico, both directly interested financially 
or industrially, and disinterested, when it pleads for fair play and for 
time to work out the internal problem in the best way. 

It would be unfair, op ve, and dishonest for the Americans at 
this time to place obstacles in the way of Mexico’s restoration. The 
Herald has no delusions about Mexico, no pat ho of early com- 
6 The Herald is disposed to regard Mexico as in a 

tion stage that may last for a decade or two decades, with re- 
curring disturbances, losses, and rampant evils. Mexico is not ready 
for an advanced democracy, and any faction or factional leader that 
undertakes to strike forward too far in advance of his age and his 
people is doomed to — . — and defeat. 
ut there is a tremendous work that the United States can do to 
assist Mexico in her reconstruction without bringing forward the 
threat of armed intervention in Mexico's affairs, 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I submit 2 request for unani- 
mous consent. I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks in the Record by publishing a letter from Hon. Charles 
Hall Davis, of Petersburg, Va., which is a criticism of House 
bill 6838, known as the Moss rural-credit bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
letter written by Charles Hall Davis, of Petersburg, Va., on the 
Moss rural-credit bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Georgia the length 
of the communication and what the nature of it is? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Indiana I will state that Mr. Davis is considered, in my judg- 
ment and by all of the people who have devoted any study to 
the question of rural credits, to be one of the greatest experts 
on that subject in the United States. He was the secretary to a 
former joint committee of the House and Senate and practically 
drafted all of the organization features of every bill that is now 
before Congress for every one who introduced them. He knows 
more about the question and is more vitally interested in it from 
the standpoint of the farmers of the country than any man that 
I know of. This is a reply to a communication addressed to him 
by me, asking him to take the Moss bill and criticize it from the 
standpoint of an expert, and he has done so, and I will say to 
the gentleman that he has criticized it down to the bone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The communication is as follows: 

PETERSEUCRG, VA., January 21, 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM SCHLEY Howarp, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: Replying to your favor of the 17th ultimo, asking for my 
comments and criticisms on the land meet gags banking bill, recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on Rural Credits and ntroduced. in 


the House by Mr. Moss of Indiana, on January 4, 1916, as H. R. 
6838, and comparing „ with the land-mortgage banking 
bill, which you have intr 


uced as H. R. 4714, I beg to say: 
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First. The Joint committee's DIN 
great improvement over the Hollis-Bulkeley b 


bill, introduced at the last session of Congress. 


Fhe ef seems to me to be a 

„ and over the Hollis 

It has evidently been 

most e and ingeniously drawn, and at first reading leaves a 
0 


n of thoroughness and ‘painstaking care in its prepara- 
the correctness of the theory on which it is drawn, 
there are very few-criticisms that I would make of its detalls. 

Second. But, in my judgment, the theory of the bill (H. R. 6838) is 
fundamentally wrong. Many of its underlying 1 seem to me 
to be improper, and I do not believe that it will give to the farmers 
the retief desired or the facilities demanded to anything like the ex- 
tent that would be afforded.by the bill which you have offered, or by 
4 5 bill which will adopt and adapt the underlying principles of your 
y . 

The joint committee's bill (H. R. 6888) is subject to the following 
criticisms as ‘to its fundamental 8 

First. The joint committee's bill arbitrarily divides the country into 
12 Federal land-bank districts, providin or the organization of a 
land bank in each of those districts. ch of ‘these district land 
banks is authorized to issue and sell Federal farm-loan bonds or de- 
bentures secured by the deposit of first mo: sent up to the dis- 
trict land bank by local farm-loan ‘associations operating in ‘territory 
designated by the Federal farm-loan board in ashington, All of 
the farm-loan bonds or debentures issued by any district land bank 
. by each of the other 11 district land banks. 

e subdivision of the country into 12 districts is purely arbitrary, 
and there is no logical ‘reason a rent for such an arrangement. 
regen this subdivision into 12 districts is simply an adaptation 
of the subdivision into districts under the Federal reserve act. While 


vivid impres: 
tien. Assumin 


there may have 
district Neral reserve banks in commercial banking, there exists no 
such, reason for the establishment of district land banks in rural 


ing. 

In order that this distinction may be clearly understood and appre- 
ciated, the difference between commercial banking and land-mortga 
banking must ‘be clearly understood. When clearly understood, it 
‘evident that while there may be reasons against the establishment 
of a central band in commercial sank these reasons do not extat 

The concentration of resources possible with 
n central bank—which might be a source of 


of weakness 
of strength in land-mortgage banking. A central bank may be a source 
of danger in commercial banking through its control of the cash resources 
of the country. A central bank can not help but be a source of safety 
in rura! banking properly organized, because the daneas ot improper 


coutrol, as they exist in commercial banking, are im 


posa e. | 
To appreciate this point, a thorough understanding must be had of 


what land-mortgage banking is. 1 can not more succinctly express the 
difference between the two systems than by quoting from a speech which 
pod, craig a in the House of Representatives on January 22, 1915, 
as follows: 


“The commercial bank is the exact antithesis of the land-mortgage 


bank. ‘The operation of the one is an exact reversal of the operation 
of the other. The commercial 
community and sells that cash for credit. The land-mortgage bank 
brings together the it of the community and sells that credi 

cash. The commercial bank pools the money of the community and 
sells It for interest-bearing notes or bonds. The laud- mortgage bank 


pools the interest-bearing notes or bonds of the community and sells. 


them for cash.“ 
The theory of land-mortgage banking is to give to the smallest farmer 


the benefit of the collective credit of the farmers of the Nation. This 
can be done only through a system of guarantees of Institutions prac- 
tically presenting this collective eredit. An independent land nk. 


operating only in a given district, could give to the 
“istrict the benefit of nothing more than the collective credit of that 
istrict. A central bank, representing the collective farming credit of 
‘the whole country, would give greater benefit to the individual farmer. 
The farmer can never get the cheapest credit and can never borrow 
money on the best terms unless and until he can get this collective credit 
of the whole farming country, thereby giving to the bond which he offers 
for investment the very greatest security. 

The joint committee's bill apparently recognizes this principle, be- 
cause it requires each Federal land bank district to guarantee the farm- 
loan bonds or debentures issued by each of the other 11 Federal banks. 

This being the case, it would seem that the wisdom of giving to each 
individual farmer the benefit of the collective farming credit of the 
whole country is recognized, and that the joint committee’s suggested 
arrangement of 12 district land banks instead of one centrál bank is 
hased on some other reason. 

Let us examine into the various possible reasons against a central 
bank and in favor of 12 district banks and see if there is any valid 
objection to a central bank; if there is any valid reason for the estab- 
lishment of 12 district banks; and if it is not true that the central bank 
in ope mortgage banking offers distinct advan ; and if the pro- 
posed 12 district banks do not impose distinct disadvantages on the 
armer. 

When the Federal reserve act was passed the principal a ents 
against the central bank and in favor of a number of district banks 
were: 

(a) A central bank would centralize all the cash resources of the 
country at one point. There was great ov 25 of an improper use of 
these concentrated cash resources at the point of concentration. Under 
the national banking act, as it existed prior to the passage of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, there had been a concentration of the cash resources 
of the country in New York and cther large centers. These concen- 
trated cash resources had to be utilized by the banks in some way. 
The most inviting fell for such use became the lending of this money 
on short-time or call loans, for stock speculation, and other lative 
purposes: As a result of the demand so created, additional inducements 
n the way of interest on deposits and facilities for collection were 
offered te the country banks. The result was that the country banks 
were tempted to send their available funds to these large centers, thereby 
increasing the concentration of cash resources at such points, and de- 
priving their local customers of the use of the money when local business 
needs demanded such use. 

But in land-mortgage banking there is no such danger. The word 
“tank” in the term“ land-mortgage banking” is probably misleading, 
nnd the function of a land-mortgage bank is entirely different from, and 
alinost an exact reversal of, the function of a commercial bank. 
talk about the danger of concentration in land-mortgage ‘banking ts 


been sound economic reasons for the establishment of 


rings together the cash of the 


eee bankin 
|| the establishment of 


pears 
‘the collective and concen 


absurd, because the whole th of land-mortgage banking and the 
entire value of its o tions is dependent on and Conditioned upon a 
concentration of it resources so as to give the individual farmer 
the benefit of the collective farming credit of the Nation. The theory 
of land-mo: banking is to build up a collective credit for the use 
of the individual. The larger this collective credit is and the more con- 
centrated it is made the greater will be the ‘benefit to the individual 
borrower. The smaller the collective credit and the less concentrated it 
may be the smaller will be the benefit to the individual borrower. 
Land-mortgage banking is designed so as to secure a concentration and 
collection of credits. It is obvious. therefore, that there can be no 
objection to the centralizing of this credit, as that is the very object 
which is aimed at. 

(b) Again, in commercial banking there is danger always that the 
control of a central bank, dominating the cash resources of the country, 
might, thro some means, pass into 0 hands or be unfair 
directed for the benefit of one section of the country and to the detri. 
ment of another section. It is the universal experience of mankind 
that the man who controls the cash resources of a community or of a 
country exercises or can exercise an enormous and sometimes an im- 
proper influence upon the people of that community or country. Con- 
sequently, in commercial banking many people believe that the control 
of the system should be divided up into districts through district Fed- 
eral reserve banks, rather than be concentrated at one point through a 
central bank. By dividing up the control and distributing it in the 
various districts the danger of improper use was minimized. 

But to seriously or any danger to the individual farmer 


e oan in yearly installments or 
amortization payments of, say, 1 ae cent, and to contribute his Ree 
rtion of the cost of operating the system, which is limited by law 
O, say, 1 per cent more. Under this plan the individual farmer, by 
making these annual or semiannual payments has at the end of the 
‘term completely liquidated and paid off his loan. In the meantime 
he has the right to anticlpate the payment of the loan and liquidate 

it in full at any time. 
the land- 


This mértgage loan of the individual farmer is taken b; 


per cent, to pay 


mo ‘bank, deposited in trust, and.against it are issued the bank's 
odl ons in the Shape of land-mortgage bonds or debentures. These 

-mortgage bonds or debentures are sold to the general public. If 
the land-mortgage bank issuing these bonds represents the collective 


farming credit of the whole country rather than of a section, then the 
land-bank bonds will be a stronger form of security than would other- 
wise be the case and will sell at a lower rate of interest, with a 
resultant advantage ‘to the individual farmer. 

The writer respectfully submits that it is absurd to talk about any 
danger to the individual farmer as the result of a possible control 
or domination of a land-mortgage bank, whose function it is to sell 
its own securities based on these farm mortgages, and who can only 
require the individual borrower to promptly meet his small interest and 
amortization payments as they mature. e land-mortgage bank can 
not deprive a pt fonii seċtion óf the country of any money or cash re- 
sources; it can not influence ‘the individual through control of cash 
resources; it can not take away the cash resources from onè section 
and place them in ancther. ‘Practically, its only function is to give 
the individual the benefit of a collective or concentrated credit. It 
can most effectively do this by emphasizing the concentration of this 
collective credit for the benefit.of the individual borrower. 

(c) Again, under the Federal reserve act the district. Federal reserve 
banks were established in centers of business selected on account of 
the currents of trade. There are no currents of trade in this sense in 

and, consequently, this can not be a reason for 
istrict land banks as t a central land bank. 

It therefore appears that the arguments which justify the -estab- 
lishment of dtstrict banks as against the central bank in commercial 
banking do not apply to land-mortgage banking. And it further ap- 

that in land-mortgage banking a central bank representing 
ted farming credit of the whole country 
offers distinct advantages to the individual borrower. 4 

; „with 12 district banks each offering to the investing public 
its farm-loan bonds or debentures, based on farm mortgages in its dis- 
trict, there will necessarily be a certain competition for investment 
money with resultant higher interest rates to the farmer borrower. 
Invidious comparisons will unquestionably be made as between the 
farm-loan bonds or debentures offered by the different district land 

s. The farm-loan bonds or debentures of one bank will be claimed 
to be a better security than the farm-loan bands issued by another 
district land hank, even though all of these farm-loan bonds or de- 
bentures are guaranteed by all of the banks. The farm-loan bonds or 
debentures issued by the banks in rich and well-developed farm districts 
will be given the preference over ‘those issued 1 Pea ks serving the 
poorer and more sparsely developed districts. is will tend to create 
a varying interest rate to the different sections, the rate being lower 
to the well-devel sections and higher to the more poorly developed 
sections. This will operate to the disadvantage of the small and poor 
farmer, whom the bill is primarily designed to help. 

But, with a central bank alone is: farm-loan bonds or deben- 

there will be no such competition for investment money, there 
will be no`such invidious comparisons, anil there will be no such ten- 
toward divergent interest rates and higher costs to the small 


The Howard bill eet recognizes this, creating local banks 
(limited in their operations to a county) which make the mortgage 
joans and guarantee them. These guaranteed mortgages are then sent 
to a State bank, which, in turn, guarantees them. After so guaran- 
teeing them, the State bank forwards them to the central bank, which 
alone can issue farm-loan bonds cr debentures, and this central bank 
gives to ‘the tndividual farmer the benefit of the collective farming 
credit of the whole country. 

It is also submitted that the natural subdivision of a land banking 
system is a division by States and counties and not a division into 
arbitrary districts embracing several States. 

The reasons for a subdivision by States rather than by arbitrary 
districts are obvious. Land banking deals primarily with land. 


The 
laws relating to land and regulating conveyances, mortgaging, regis- 
tration, foreclosure, etc., are State laws. These laws vary in different 


States, but are substantially the same for all the land in a given State. 

Now, when the mortgages for a State are brought together to be 
used as á security for the issue of land-bank bonds, all of those mort- 
gages are In substantially the same form, ali are governed by the same 
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Jaws. and all can be easily and readily handled together. The re- 
quirements for conveyancing and stration and the power and 
method of foreclosure are exactly the same in each case. These 
mortgages, all coming from the same State, can readily and properly 
be taken together as the basis or security for an issue of land-bank 
bonds (designated as of a certain series). 

But if the mortgages, securing a certain series of land-bank bonds. 
are selected from two or more States, then a pa of the security for 
the land-bank bonds so issued will be governed by one set of laws regu- 
Inting conveyancing, registration, mortgaging, foreclosure, etc., in one 
State, and another part of the security for the land-bank bonds so 
issued will be governed by an entirely different set of laws regulating 
conveyancing, registration, mortgaging, foreclosure, ctc., in another 
State. 

Any complication or variation in methods of enforcing the security 
for these land-bank bonds mast result in 8 and Sl. 
sons that can only be to the disadvantage of the farmer borrower. 

The Howard bill recognizes that the State is the natural unit of 
subdivision in a system of land-mortgage banks. It provides for the 
lending of the money to the farmers by local institutions, limited in 
their operations to a single country. The local county bank then guar- 
antees the mortgages so taken and sends them to the State bank. The 
State bank then guarantees the mortgages sent to it by the local banks 
in that State and sends these mortgages to the central bank. Each 
2 sent to the central bank is guaranteed by a local county bank 
and by the State bank of the State in which that county is located. 
Upon receiving these guaranteed mortgages, the central bank deposits 
them in trust as security for an issue of land-bank bonds of a given 
series. But all the mortgages securing a given series of land-bank 
bonds must come from the same State and must be governed by the 
same laws. 

Under the Howard bill, the central bank alone can issue and sell 
land-bank bonds. All such bonds are the direct obligations of the 
central -bank ; all are sees Se first mortgages at a given percentage 
of the value of farm lands; all such mortgages are guaranteed by a 
local and by a State bank, which can guarantee mortgages pay to the 
amount of a fixed proportion to their capital stock. But tħe land- 
bank bonds issued by the central bank In a certain series are all secured 
by first mortgages that are homogeneous in character, that all come 
from the same State, and that are all governed by the same-laws. 

Second. Under the joint committee’s bill, provision is made for the 
establishment of 12 district land banks, each having a minimum capital 
of $500,000. This capital is to be subscribed ay the investing sec 
and if the Investing public fails to subscribe it, then the National Gov- 
ernment takes the unsubscribed stock and holds it until It Is otherwise 
disposed of. 

Naturally these 12 Federal land banks will be located at some center 
in the selected districts, which districts will probably be largely co- 
terminous with the districts under the Federal Reserve System. The 
location of these district land banks will almost itens 5 be in some 
large city. The stock will doubtless be subscribed by men of large means, 
and it would appear probable that if 12 such district banks were estab- 
lished the existing land-mortgage companies would promptly subscribe 
to the entire six millions of capital stock of these banks, and thereby 
control the operations of the entire system. In this way under the joint 
committee’s bill the control of the entire system would probably be at 
once taken over by the existing land-mortgage companies or by a very 
few individuals. And even if this were not done at once it is probable 
that in a short time these individuals, by the purchase of stock on the 
market, would control all of these district land banks, carrying with it 
the control of the entire land-mortgage banking system of the country. 

Now, the writer has contended above that there is no particular danger 
to the individual farmer in the 3 control of a central bank or 
banks by an individual or individuals, provided the system were oper- 
ated under perper restrictions. But, on the other hand, it is respectfully 
submitted that the system outlined by the joint committee does not con 
tain some very essential restrictions, and that, in consequence, there 
might be a very decided disadvantage to the farming community should 
this control of the 12 district land banks pass into the hands of a few 
individuals, y 

The joint committee's bill provides that the only charges against the 
individual farmer shall be— 

a) An amount suficient to meet his semiannual interest payments. 

The act Umits the rate to the legal rate fixed by law for loans by 
national banks. This means a varying rate in the erent States.) 
b amount sufficient to meet his semiannual amortization pay- 


ments, 

About this there can be no criticism.) 

c) An amonat sufficient to pay the expense of operation and the 
profits of the system. 

This is defined in the act as the excess of interest payments on iun- 
dorsed mortgages above the interest payments on farm-loan bonds for 
which said mortgages are held as collateral security, sald excess of 
interest in no case to be more than 1 per cent of the amount of principal 
rematning 2 on said mortgages.” 

I s provides that the district land bank can receive for its 


Nore.—-Th 
expenses and profits an amount not exceeding 1 per cent on the unpald 
aelaripal due on mortg It is proper that the maximum to be 


There should also be a limitation on the amount of dividends which the 
stockholders of the Federal land bank can receive. Otherwise the Fed- 
eral land banks will undoubtedly always charge this full 1 per cent for 
3 and profits, so as to secure large dividends for their stock- 
holders, although a very much smaller amount than 1 per cent ls suf- 
cient in European countries to take care of this item of ex and 
poni 1 — point will be more fully dealt with hereafter under 
“ fourth ” ow, . 

The Howard bill provides that the capital for the proposed system 
shall be obtained as follows: 

The local people in the farming communities subscribe to the stock 
of the local county banks which are organized with small capital. Each 
of these banks devotes a Ray of its capital toward subscribing for 
stock in a State bank. Each State and local bank devotes a part of its 
capital toward subscriptions to stock in the central bank. In conse- 

uence the local bank is owned by the local farmers in small amounts. 
The State bank is owned by the local banks of the State, which means 


that it is owned and controlled by the local farmers of the State. The 


central bank is owned by the State and local banks, Which means that 
it is owned and controlled zi the local farmers of the Nation. The 
amount of money invested in the stock of all the banks is represented by 
the a te capital of all the local banks. That is the only sum on 
which dividends are to be paid. The profits of the State bank and of 
the central bank all go back to the local bank. The stockholder in the 


gages. 
charged should be limited, but this is not the only needed limitation. 


— 


local bank only receives a fixed dividend of 6 per cent, and the surplus 


profits of the whole 2 are D u to buy in and retire the 
stock, thereby mutualizing the organization, after which all dividends 
go back to the borrowers, and, in effect, reduce the interest rate paid 
11 them. This point will be more tully elaborated under “fourth” 
low. 

The net result of the Howard bill. however, in so far as stock con- 
trol is concerned, is that the stock control of the entire system, including 
local banks, State banks, and the central bank, is in the farmers of the 
country. The system is for the benefit of the farmers. The farmers 
must support it. It is proper that the control and ultimate ek 
of the system should be in the farmers. The proposed system shoul 
start with the farmer and end with the farmer. It is impossible, under 
the Howard bill, for any outside interest to control the system through 
stock ownership. The owhership of the stock under that bill is placed 
in the people who must support the system, who need the system for 
their own benefit, who will operate it ät a minimum expense, and who 
are willing to invest small amounts in the stock of local banks and to 
receive a reasonable return thereon so as to get the benefit of the system. 

Third. Under the joint committee’s bill it is provided, as stated, that 
the original $500,000 of capital of each Federal land bank can be sub- 
scribed for by the general public or must be taken temporarily by the 
National Government. ‘The objections to this method of placing the 
stock of the Federal Jand banks have just been outlined. 7 

But, under the joint committee’s bill it is also provided that each 
borrower from a local farm-loan association must subscribe to 5 per 
cent of the amount of his loans in stock of the local farm-loan associa- 
tion. The local farm-loan association then devotes this money to a sub- 
scription to stock in the district Federal land bank. x 

Under the joint committee's bill the district land banks can rantee 
farm-loan bonds or debentures to the extent of twenty times their capital. 
In consequence, this provision is apparently made so that the opera- 
tions of the bank can apparently be unlimited in volume, because every 
borrower Is required to subseribe to stock of the local association to the 
extent of one-twentieth of his loan, and the local association then in- 
vests this money in stock of the district land bank. In N 
whenever a loan is asked for the borrower must take one-twentleth o 
the desired loan in stock, and, therefore, the proportion between the 
stock und the guaranteed farm-loan bonds or debentures issued by the 
district land bank is always maintained. 

It is r tfully submitted that there are two specific objections to 
this method of procedure, as follows: 1 

(1) It is fundamentally au error to require a borrower to borrow more 
money than he needs and then invest this money in a named security. 


Under the joint committee's bill a man-borrowing $10,000 for his farm ` 


needs must also borrow $500 to invest in stock of the local farm-loan 
association, It seems inadvisable to require the borrower to thus in- 
crease his principal and interest obligation, especially when there is no 
need for so doing. It is true that the bill assumes that this stock so 
taken by the borrower will pay dividends which will more than offset 
the interest charge. his may or may not prove true in practice, 
But the borrower in the case named must also pay the principal of 
the $500 borrowed to be invested in stock, and it seems unwise to re- 
quire a borrower who needs all his credit and all his resources for thr 
ae of his farm to start out by borrowing additional money for 
t urpose of investing in land-bank stock. 

The Howard bill, on the other hand, provides, as stated, that the 
stock of the local banks may be subseri for by local investors. The 
burden of buying this stock is not placed on the borrower, and should 
not be placed on him. > x ? 

(2) Under the joint committee's bill, as stated, the original capital 
of the district land banks, amounting to $500,000 in the case of each 
bank, is taken by general investors or by the National Government. In 
addition, each borrower is required, as stated, to subscribe to 5 per cent 
of the loans which he desires in stock of the local association, and this 
money is then invested by the local association in stock of the district 
land bank. The law authorizes the district land hank to guarantee 
farm-loan bonds or debentures to the extent of twenty times its capital. 
As a result, however, of this peculiar condition, the district land bank 
can never have outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures to the extent 
of twenty times its-capital, because every borrower must take stock to the 
extent of one-twentieth of his loan, and, consequently, the stock sub- 
scribed by the borrower will always be In the proportion of 1 to 20 of 
the loans made, and the $500,000 of original capital of the district bank 
will be in addition to this stock taken by the borrowers and will reduce 
the percentage which the capital of the district bank must bear to the 
outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures. : 

In addition, while every borrower must, at the time of making his 
loan, subscribe to one-twentieth of the loan in stock, there is no manda- 
tory provision for the retirement of this stock after the loan ts paid. 
The binn does ponte 

“Such stock may, in the discretion of the directors and with the 
perinission of the directors of the land bank, be pald off at par and 


But If not so retired, then it remains outstanding as a dividend bur- 
den on the system, as more fully stated under “ Fourth” hereafter, 
and it also serves to reduce the proportion between the outstanding 
stock of the district land bank and the amount of farm-loan bonds 
or debentures which that land bank can issue, because every applicant 
for a new ‘loan must subscribe to one-twentieth of his loan in new 
stock, and the already outstanding stock issued in connection with 
loans that have been paid will serve to reduce the proportion between 
the outstanding stock of the land bank and the amount of outstanding 
farm-loan bonds or debentures. 

Fourth. The fourth fundamental objection to the joint committee's 
bill has been already touched on above. It consists in the fact that 
the system proposed by the joint committee provides. for a constantly 
increasing outstanding stock of the district land banks; a constantly 
increasing dividend burden on the system;:a-constantly decreasing 
proportion between the outstanding stock of the district land banks 
and the outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures—that is, a constant 
decrease in the power of the district banks to issue farm-loan bonds 


or debentures to the extent of twenty times their capital; and a failure 


to limit the dividends that may be paid to the stockholders, although 
the amount which the banks may charge the borrower is limited; and a 
failure to provide for the retirement of the stock, the mutualization 
of the system, and the turning over of its earnings to the borrowers 
with a consequent ultimate material reduction in interest rates. 

It has been already shown how the stock of the district land banks 
must be constantly increased, because each borrower must take one- 


twentieth of his lcan in new -stoek, because the stock originally sub- 
scribed by borrowers whose loans have-been paid off may be still out- 
standing, and because the original $500,000 of capital of the district 
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land bank will stin be outstanding, except, perhaps, in so far as it is 
subscribed for by the National Goyernment, that stock being retired 
when an equivalent amount of stock is taken by borrowers. This 
means, as stated, that the proportion between the Capital of the 
district land bank and its outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures 
will be constantly decreased. Althovgh authorized so to do by the act, 
it can never have outstanding in farm-loan bonds or debentures an 
amount equal to twenty times its capital. If borrowers under 

ger who take out one-twentleth of their loans in stock shonld pay 
off their loans and still hold the stock, and if new borrowers are re- 
quired each to take one-twentieth of their new loans in steck, then it 
might very well happen that the district land bank would reach a 
position where its outstanding farm-loan bonds or debentures could 
not exceed double or treble the amount of its outstanding stock. 

This. would mean an enormous additional dividend burden on the 
district land bank. It would have to pay dividends on all of its out- 
standing stock. It could make no new loans unless it also issued 
new stock. In consequence the borrower, who is required to take one- 
twentieth of his loan in new stock, would be in the position of bein 
forced to buy stock which the bank did not wish to issue, which coul 
only earn small dividends . (because of the large amount of stock ont- 
standing), and which he did not. want to own, Moreover, in order to 
pay dividends on this constantly increasing amount of outstanding 
stock the district banks would be forced to require the borrower to pay 
for expenses and profits the full amount authorized by law, viz, 1 per 
cent upon balance due upon his loan. This would mean an increased 
burden on the borrower. It is evident, therefore, that the plan of 
requiring the borrower to take one-twentieth of his loan in stock is 
fundamentally wrong, so far as he is concerned and so far as it 
requires him to assume an unnecessary burden. It is inadvisable from 
the standpoint of the bank, in that it 1 1 7 reduces the bank's 
ability to Issue farm-loan bonds or debentures in the proportion of 
twenty times its capital stock. It is inadvisable, in that it con- 
stantly increases the dividend-burden of the bank, making its stock 
less desirable by reason of reduced dividends per share and making 
its char; to the farmer greater by reason of the necessity for paying 
dividends on a bet — volume of outstanding stock. 

Now, on the other hand, the dividends which can be paid by the 
bank should be fixed and limited. While the bank can only charge 
the farmer an amount equal to 1 per cent on the outstanding balance 
of his loan as a fund to pay expenses and profits, yet the experience 
of European countries has demonstrated that 1 per cent is far more 
than sufficient to pay these a and profits. S 

If the bank can only pay a limited dividend on its stock, say 6 per 
cent, and. can only pay expenses approved by the Federal farm-loan 
board, then, as the system grows, this amount charged against the 
farmers for expenses and profits will be constantly reduced, or else 
will serve to increase the surplus of the bank.“ 5 

Under the Howard bill it is provided that the expenses and profits 
must be paid out of this 1 per cent. But it is also provid that 
the profits or dividends can not exceed 6 per cent on the outstanding 
stock, and it is also provided that the surplus profits over and above 
this dividend, shall be ultimately used to pay off and retire the out- 
standing stock at par, after which retirement all of the profits of the 
system go to the borrowers at the end of each year in proportion to 

eir borrowings, thereby reducing still further the interest charge 
to the farmer, e 

It is respectfully submitted that any pyeton which is established 
should contémplate the ultimate mutualization of the system, so that 
the profits thereafter can go to the farmer borrowers. It should pro- 
vide for a constantly decreasing amount of outstanding dividend- 
bearing stock, rather than for a constantly increasing amount of such 
stock. It should certainly Insure that the power of the land bank 
to issue fdrm-loan bonds or debentures in the ‘proportion of Dey 
times its capltal stock shall never be impaired or reduced, because su 
impairment- or reduction must be an additional char, or burden 
against the borrowers, whose ip ter pee for expenses and profits must 
care for a constantly increasing dividend burden. 

The foregoing will serve to show what 1 to me to de the 
principal fundamental objections to the bill of the joint committee. I 
might, perhaps, raise other objections to some of its details, but this 
criticism is already too long. 

the other hand, I do not think that the Howard bill 
pates It also is subject to criticism in detail, but is 
t the general theory of that bill is correct, and 
mentally right; whereas the general theory of the joint committee's 
bill seems to me to be subject to the above criticisms. 

I hope that this letter, for the length of which I must apologize, 
will serve to call your attention to the principles on which the two 
bills seem to be based, and to show you the lines along which it seems 
to me that changes and corrections should be made in the joint 


committee's bill, 
Very truly, yours, CHARLES Hatt Davis. 


Pork. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 


In tue Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Monday, January 24, 1916. 

‘Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 

granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 

articles from the Ocala Daily Banner, Saturday, January 22, 

1916. 

The articles are as follows: 

PORK. 2 

The New York Times is up on its hind legs and makes a most pitiful 

how! because the Congressman from this district, who happens to be 

chairman. of; the House: Public wise poe ee Committee, favors not ex- 

0 


pee but fairly attractive Federal.buildings for the smaller cities in 
¢ rural districts. 3 : 


| 


We are made to believe that it is an awful crime. 

When an appropriation is not made for the metropolitan cities in the 
eyes of the metropolitan wae a it is always “ pork,” an opprobri- 
ous epithet they have colned to bring the Congressmen into contempt ; 
but when an appropriation, however large, is made for the hungry maw 
of the big cities it is patriotism, per se. = 

No amount of money wasted on Sandy Hook, Hell Gate, East River. 
Devils Point, or the regions in and around Staten Island ever gets to 
be “ pork,” but the merest 3 to be applied in any congressional 
district in any of the remote sections of the country at once resolves 
itself into “ pork ” and is met with pe attempts at wit. . 

If the same money that is spent for the improvement of harbors and 
the erection of Federal- buildings in our-great cities were spent outside 
those cities for the improvement of rivers and harbors, the erection of 
Federai buildings, and the construction of good roads, the mone 
8 — more evenly distributed and the Nation would be immensely 

er off, 

It would be in a better state of “ preparedness “ in case of war. 

The metropolitan newspapers exhibit a mean and contemptible spirit 
and show not only their want of patriotism, but their intense selfish- 


ness. ; 

But despite the r attempt at wit and ridicule Federal buildin 
are going to be erected in the smaller cities in remote congressional dis- 
tricts, the rivers and harbors are to be improved, and the Nation is to 
—.— . and greatness by lending Federal aid to these worthy 

. — would redound more to the Nation's greatness than to be 
cobweb! from ocean to ocean, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
with good roads as a measure of peace, but in order to have it done it 
will have to be accomplished under the 3 plea that it is a “ mili- 
tary necessity and can be constitutionally done under the clause relat- 
ing to ‘‘ military and t roads.” P 

In the last analysis, let the Federal Treasury be denominated as mere 
“ swill,” other sections of this country do not want to see it all fed into 
one trough—the little pigs are just as deserving as the big hogs. 


Parcel Post. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
è oy fs 30 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOURI, i 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 


articles: 


[From the Kansas City Star, Jan, 20, 1916.] 


Tur COLLINS IDEA Spreaps—A HUNDRED LETTERS DAILY INQUIRE OF 
FARM-TO-TABLE PLAN—PRODUCERS AS WELL AS CONSUMERS. ARR 
AWAKENING TO THE CHANCE OFFERED TAROUGH PARCEL POST—RULES 
FOR SUNDAY TRADE. i . 7 


The farm-to-table Parcel Post Service is catching its stride. 

Six days ago W. N. Collins, acting postmaster, announced it. The 
letters of inquiry from consumers now 3 about 75 a dax. The 
producers, who get the news slower, are sending in about a third as 
many letters, but the number is increasing ganye biti 

“The invisible results will be even greater,“ Mr. Collins said to-day. 
“I do not know how many people have told me that reading of the new 
bulletin service had reminded them to write to a relative or friend in the 
country and make arrangements for securing fresh produce at a cheaper 
price. The announcement they can get 9 through the mall for a 
cent a pound plus 4 cents reminds em they are overlooking an 


opportunity. 
DEAL WITH SOME ONE YOU KNOW. 


“This kind of business will not show on our bulletin list of producers, 
but it will show in the SP ox of the office, and I am glad to see it. 
Really the best var is to deal with some one you know, so the question 
of credit and quality of produce does not bother. 

“There is rdly a family in the city that could not make some 
arrangements of t kind. -If they do not know anyone in the country. 
they have a nelghbor that does, or if this falls they can write to some 
acquaintance in the small town, who can make arrangements for them, 
thus confidence and responsibility is fixed in the transaction.” 


RULES FOR SUNDAY TRADE. ~ t 


Mr. Collins calls attention to the Sunday dinner service which the 
parcel et offers. Perishable produce-that arrives Saturday night or 
early Sunday morning will be delivered free Sunday morning in time 
for the Sunday dinner. Such packages should be marked “ perishable," 
and, if there is danger of breakage, should also be marked “ fragile.” 

A Lathrop (Mo.) woman offers to sell eggs in quantities and let the 
receiver sell to neighbors at a profit.. Mr. Collins. says this plan is being 
followed now. Two dozen eggs in a light container can be sent 150 miles 
for’ 9 cents. Ten dozen eggs would cost only 27 cents in a similar cou- 
tainer, so there is a saving in the larger package. ; 

The postmasters in the small town offices are taking up the service 
quickly. arr Doe them write and offer to find customers for farmers 
in thelr neighborhood. > 


[From the Kansas City Star, Jan. 1; 1916. 


“ PARM-TO-TABLE” ORDERS HEAVY—SOLDIERS AT FORT LEAVENWORTIL 
BECOME INTERESTED IN PARCELS CAMPAIGN, 


Many Kansas City consumers have written to friends and relatives 
in the country asking they be supplied with foodstuffs since the open- 
ing of the farm-to-table campaign at the local post office. . 1 

“The campaign seemed to put the idea into their heads,” said W. N. 
Collins, acting postmaster, this og hoy “At least a dozen persons 
have told me in the last few Maal Ag they have written for country food. 
Anybody gan write to friends in small towns who might act. as go- 
betweens for them if they have no friends on farms. I am glad to see 
this being done.” 


The soldiers at Fort Leavenworth want to take part in the move- 
ment. The 8 there has written Mr. Collins asking for par- 
ticulars for the benefit of the troops. 

City consumer feels as follows about the movement: 

1 was raised on a farm, so these city fresh eggs that settle 
when von shake them, and the ‘pure’ butter that smells to nigh 
heaven in three days’ time, and the little, measly apples at 60 cents a 
peck, all 9 to inspire deep gratitude to the post office for coming 
o our relief.” s 

Mr. Collins announced farm-to-table parcels arriving Saturday night 
wonld be delivered Sunday in time for dinner. 


The Late Representative Joseph A. Goulden, of New York. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 23, 1916, 

On House resolution (H. Res. 101) ying tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Josera A. GOULDEN, late a tative from the State of 
New York. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in the few remarks I wish to ad- 
dress tothe House in memory of our departed colleague, I must 
necessarily contine myself entirely to.a short, but very pleasant, 
friendship with Col. GouLpEN. 

I never kuew him until I met him in Congress here. He came 
from New York and I from Wisconsin. He was a Democrat 
and I a Republican, and we differed honestly and sincerely on 
many political questions, but I found from the very beginning 
of my acquaintance with him in every way a patriotic American 
citizen, a wise, sincere Member of Congress, faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duty to his constituency and to the country, and 
as a man one of the manliest and most lovable characters that I 
have met in the eight years that I have been a Member of this 
body. He was always willing to lend a helping hand to any good 
cause or to any deserving person, kindly to an extreme degree. 
He reflected in his everyday attitude toward his fellow man a 
wurm and brotherly interest in humanity. I have heard num- 
bers of the employees of this House, regardless of their political 
affiliations or the section from which they came, speak with deep 
feeling of his unfailing courtesy and affability, and I am sure 
that a man so much beloved among people whom he knew for 
so short a time here in Washington must be greatly missed and 
deeply mourned by the constituents, friends, and neighbors who 
honored him so often by their confidence and trust in him. 

One of the most pleasant features of congressional life is the 
many warm friendships we form here, the contact we have 
with men from every section of this great country, and the 
lessons we learn from such contact with men whose ideas on 
many subjects are so different from our own, but whose ideals 
are almost invariably on the same high plane of Americanism 
which influences us all; but while these friendships and ac- 
quaintances form one of the most pleasant features, as I have 
said, of congressional life, the partings that so often take place 
here are n source frequenti; of the deepest grief and sorrow. 
Every two years men whom we learn to know and love leave 
this body through the varying exigencies of politics, and we see 
them but seldom in after life, and ever so often a dear brother 
passes over to the shadowy regions of the great beyond, and 
we know that here we will see him no more, we will never feel 
his warm and friendly handclasp, we will never be greeted by 
his cheerful words and pleasant smile, and were it not for the 
consolation we ean find in a submission to the decrees of the 
Almighty, who doeth all things well, this interruption of friend- 
ships would make the whole world a mourning place and its 
people a congregution of sorrowing mourners. 

But into these sad moments there steals the comforting hope 
of a hereafter; the faith that a well-spent life leads to a 
blessed rest, and I know of no one whom I have known in the 
half century I have spent on earth who was ever more deserv- 
ing of rest and peace than Col. JOSEPH A. Goutpen. His whole 
life was an inspiration to ingenuous youth, and he leaves a 
memory that will be a precious inheritance to those he leaves 
behind. He was, as I knew him, a man who thoroughly en- 
joyed life, but also a man who was absolutely fearless of death. 
On more than one occasion in his political life he was forced te 
fight a strenuous and bitter political battle, but it never took 
from him his unfailing and human outlook on humanity, nor 
(tid I ever hear him in speaking of the political contests he had 
waged give vent to the slightest tinge of bitterness or ill feei- 
ing townrd his opponent. He had a high sense of duty, and 


was a faithful and hard-working Member of this House, both on 
the floor and in committee, and I know that as long as a single 
Member of Congress who served with him lives some heart will 
beat a little quicker and a thought of tender memory will stir 
the breast of some man in every State. 

Death will come to us all we know. To some it may come 
quickly, to some it may come after weeks and months of suffer- 
ing, but if we recall the way men like Col. GounpEen lived 
we will not be afraid to die as he died, for, in the words of a 
recent poet— 

* are done to the death, what then? 
f you battle the best you could: 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
e Great tic will hold it good. 
th comes with a craw! or comes with a pounce, 
Rut whether it's slow or spry. 
It isn’t the fact that you are dead -that counts, 
But only how did you die? 


Joseph A. Goulden, Late a Representative from New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. PETER J. DOOLING, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ty roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 28, 1916, 


On House resolution (H. Res. 101) ‘tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Josern A. GoULDEN, late a tative ‘from the State of 
New York. 

Mr. DOOLING. Mr. Speaker, in the death of the Hon. 
JOSEPH A GouLpEN the House of Representatives lost a valuable 
Meniber, his party an able and resourceful campaigner, the city 
of New York an esteemed citizen, and we who knew him well a 
faithful, sincere friend. 

His sudden and untimely death came ns-a shock to all who 
heard the news, and it came so unexpectedly that even now 
while we are paying the last tribute of affectionate regard to 
his memory it seems almost impossible that he should have left 
us forever, for our memory of him is that of a strong and vigor- 
ous man, whom we all expected to see live many more years ofa 
healthy and useful life. 

Col. GouLDEN was an exemplar of all of the ‘traits that go to 
make up a modern, aggressive, energetic American man. He 
was a good business man. whose sound judgmeut was always.a 
valuable asset to those with whom he worked in either business 
or politics. He was a fearless and able political leader, and he 
was always a sincere and honest official, who, while a strong 
partisan, was above all a true and patriotic American. 

Added to these characteristics he had a most engaging per- 
senality, and to those who met him was one of the most cor- 
dially liked men in public life, both here and at his home. He 
easily attracted the friendship of all, and the numerous times 
he was honored by the suffrages of his neighbors is sufficient 
proof of the confidence he inspired. 

In all of the relations of his life he was the same courteous, 
friendly, and straightforward man, and he was one who never 
failed to help anyone who needed his assistance. 

I knew Col. GouLpEN long and intimately, and the memory of 
his friendship will always be to me one of the most pleasant 
recollections of my public life. 

He had very few, if any, personal enemies, and it speaks vol- 
umes for the character of the man that he could go through so 
many bitter political campaigns and still retain the respect and 
even the friendship of so many men who were politically opposed 
to him, but it is true of him that among his very best friends 
were many men who were always opposed to him in politics. 

He was a Member of Congress long before I entered this 
body, and I had been here but a very short time when I found 
that my colleague, friend, and fellow New- Yorker was as popu- 
lar here as he was in our home town. 

It is therefore to a departed personal friend that I pay this 
last tribute of respect. He has left us, and his place will know 
him no more. We know, of course, that death must come to us 
nll some day, but we rarely realize this until we meet, as we do 
to-day, to speak of one who has gone before on that mysterious 
road. It is indeed, then, a consolation that we can gather from 
the memory of a man like Col. GoutpEN that no matter how 
sudden death may come, if life is well and honestly spent, the 
remembrance of us will linger and the immortality that we are 
promised will have its reflection in the thoughts of us that still 
dwell in the hearts of those we left behind. 
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“Justice and Equal Opportunity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have introduced 
provides for the establishment of an American merchant marine 
and the placing again of our flag upon the high seas, with jus- 
tice and equal opportunity to all Americans to ship the prod- 
ucts of our great industrial country wherever needed. Included 
in this bill is a plan for the incorporation and regulation of a 
corporation for the purpose of promoting the commerce of the 
United States, and so forth. 

The corporation is to be known as the American Foreign 
Trade Co., with the Secretaries of the Navy, Army, and 
Treasury Departments as directors. Its object is to have the 
United States participate in the management and control of a 
corporation intended to establish an American merchant ma- 
rine, which includes the building of ocean steamers and their 
necessary auxiliaries for carrying the commerce of the United 
States to foreign ports; authorized to build shipyards, railroads, 


and all necessary and incidental adjuncts to the establishing of 


an American merchant marine so that the United States shall 
be independent of foreign companies and countries in times of 
war and peace; that the $100,000,000 paid annually for carry- 
ing American freight in foreign bottoms shall come to the stock- 
holders of the said corporation living in the United States; 
that our people shall have the benefit and advantage not only 
of a profitable ocean carrying trade, but profit by having 
American citizens employed in shipyards and other industries 
providing and supplying the necessary material and artisans to 
earry on this business; and that it would fly our flag on every 
sea nnd in every port of the world. 

It would carry our enterprising and stalwart Americanism 
to every clime and every place. It would transport our produce 
and materials wherever civilized man is in need of articles of 
utility and necessity. 

It would give our country prestige, influence, and power 
second to none on earth, and invoke the spirit of liberty, inde- 
pendence, and progress wherever man has a desire for justice 
and equal opportunity. 

This bill is not drawn with a view that this corporation shall 
be controlled or finunced by the United States Government, but 
is to be influenced by our Government in its operations to the 
extent that the subscribers to the stock shall know that it is 
intended as a patriotic as well as a profitable plan to establish 
an American merchant marine. 

It is intended to be a popular corporation, in which the par 
yalue of the stock shall not exceed $100 per share, and appeal 
to patriotic citizens, whether in inland towns or seaports, to 
subscribe for the stock generally and popularly because of its 
high purpose to muke the United States free and independent 
at sen or on land, 

The idea is that many men of reasonable and large means 
would and could readily subscribe for a share or more of this 
Stock on account of its patriotic object who would not, perhaps, 
expect large dividends, if any, to be derived from the corpora- 
tion, but who would feel that they had performed a patriotic 
duty in contributing to the establishing of a merchant marine, 
-independent of all foreign nations, to carry the commerce of the 
United States everywhere in the world. It would add materially 
to the business prosperity of our country and reflect credit upon 
us everywhere. 

The connection of the United States Government with this 
corporation is intended to guarantee that its purpose can and 
will be carried out; that its management will be in the hands of 
honest and patriotic men; that its receipts and expenditures 
will be supervised and directed in Such way as to insure the hon- 
esty of the officers of the corporation and their capacity and 
fidelity. 

Properly organized, this corporation should be one of the 
most popular in the United States. Its stock should earn divi- 
dends. Its failure would add but little to the burdens of the 
people, as its stock would be widely circulated and in small 
amounts, and last but not least in importance, while estab- 
lishing an American merchant marine, it meets the objec- 
tion that the United States Government should not enter into 
competitive business with its citizens, either on land or sca, as 


this corporation is a private corporation with supervisory con- 
trol by officers of the United States to guarantee only that it 
will not be diverted from its purposes or be made use of to 
defraud its stockholders, 


The Delaware River Up to Date. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue Howse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, one of the im- 
portant agencies creating revenue for the United States Goy- 
ernment is the Delaware River. In normal times it is good 
annually for about $20,000,000 collected at the port of Phila- 
delphia, and that return is greater than the sum total spent 
upon the improvement of the river since the beginning of time. 
This is interesting in view of frequent assaults made upon 
river and harbor improvements, the continuance of which is 
seriously threatened now, when the country is most in need 
of the revenue produced by them. 


While I shall not discuss the oft-recurring question whether 
a single stream like that of the Delaware is to be given credit 
for the big return it pays upon the Government's investment. 
it is fair to presume that the Federal Government would get 
more money out of the Delaware River if it would speed up its 
appropriations for the completion of the 35-foot channel from 
Philadelphia to the sea, as provided for in the act of June 25, 
1910. 

It is highly important also that the upper Delaware project 
leading into the city of Trenton be completed, so that a uni- 
form depth of 12 feet may be maintained between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. An increased traffic is now awaiting that im- 
provement. 

The great project connecting the upper Delaware with the 
New York Harbor and New England on the north and with the 
Chesapeake Bay and other southern waters along the Atlantic 
seaboard should likewise be advanced at this session of Con- 
gress. Commerce and preparedness both demand that this 
great work shall be started. 


DELAWARE PORT STATISTICS, 


When the engineer in charge last reported upon the 35-fvot 
Delaware River project, it was about 33 per cent completed. 
The river at that time—June 30, 1915—had an assured depth of 
30 feet from Philadelphia to the sea, with a rise of tide of 5. 
feet, which, of course, permits of an increase of shipping over 
that of former years. The port of Philadelphia, however, con- 
taining the great Philadelphia Navy Yard, with its fresh-water 
basin for the storage and repair of ships, and the Frankford 
Arsenal, where all of our small-arm Army and Navy ammuni- 
tion is made, is not yet on a par with the channel depth assured _ 
to New York, Boston, and Baltimore; yet more shipbuilding is 
done upon the Delaware River than upon any other river of the 
United States; and the merchandise carried is more valuable 
and more varied. By reason of the great labor market and fuel 
supply in easy range, the Delaware has also become excep- 
tionally attractive to manufacturing industries of one kind or 
another. 

In this connection I wish to include the report of the statis- 
tician of the board of commissioners of navigation for the River 
Delaware and its navigable tributaries for the year 1915: 

REPORT OF STATISTICIAN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 4, 1916. 


To the Presipexr AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
NAVIGATION FOR THE RIVER DELAWARE AND ITS NAVIGABLE TRIBUTA- 
RIES. 


GENTLEMEN: The year 1915 a gone down into history as a record 
breaker for the port of Ph‘ladelphia, the 8908 of her exports having 
reached the total of approximately $135,000,000, ex by $69,000,- 
000 the figures reached in 1914 Only once before in the story of the 
pore haye sur exports reached the hundred- million-dollar mark, that 

ng in 1907, when they were $106,570,527. 

While tremendous gains in our exports have resulted from the Euro- 
pean war, our imports show a falling off in value of ap 88.060000 

18,000,000, having totaled, with December 5 but $69,000, 
the lowest since 1908, when the value was $57,407, 923. 

Grain shipments from here during the past year totaled 44,344,756 
3 an increase of 21,313,550 bushels over what were exported dur- 
ing 1914. This record was exceeded only in 1900, when the shipments 
totaled 45,915 968 bushels. ‘These shipments were divided as follows: 

cat, 30,707,772 bushels, compared with 19,106,292 bushels during 
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1914; oats, 9,959,618 bushels, compared with 2,487,436 bushels in 
1914; corn showed a gan of 1,580, bushels over 1914 shipments ; 
and rye exceeded by 1,817,024 bushels the shipments of 1914; and 


1915: Coal. Tons. 
ECC—— A A EDO AE 81, 477 

aA A — ——— — — 1, 075, 535 
Anthracite See eee - 38g. 928 
n i i PARA BAA A PE 649, 201 


A feature of the export trade was the large quantity of refined and 
granulated sues — to France and * eat ese shipments 
5 3 bags of granulated and 12,491 barrels and 5,4 bags 
of refined. 

Importations of crude oli from Mexico and nitrate of soda from Chile 
have increased. Crude-oil receipts for the year totaled 82.250.808 gal- 
lons, compared witt 48,727,862 gallons during 1914. The receipts of 
nitrate of soda totaled 1.035.164 compared with 600,190 for 1914. 
During 1915 sugar es footed up to 1,789,664 bags and 724,272 
mats, compared with 3,719,073 bags and 645,681 mats during 1914. In 
these figures are not inciuded s from the Hawailan Islands. Other 
imports showing gains were lath, licorice root, logwood, woolens, mo- 
lasses, salt, and magnesite. 

In the coastwise trade the greatest gains were shown in the receipts 
of lumber coal-tar products, crude oil, phosphate rock, stone, sulphur, 
and sugar frum the Hawaiian Isiands. The tomber receipts for 1915 
were 227,335,520 feei, com with 191.775.273 feet Ny Eger 
Crude-oil receipts were 4,327,629 barrels, compared with 4,229,155. bar- 
rels for 1914. Hawallan sugar shows an increase of 2,058,267 bags, 
oa — W a footing up to 4,086,988 bags, compared with 

n 

The stered to ot foreign arrivals at the port of Philadelphia 
for the months of 1915 shows a falling off, although a greater num- 
ber of vessels entered and cleared than during the previous r. This 
TTC te vessels form 


engaged in the Philadelphia trade have by the vari- 
ous Governments as troop ships, colliers, etc. 

In the foreign e a totai of 1,355 vessels, with a tonnage of 
4,280,090, entered the port, and 1,353 vessels, th a ton Ba 


4,216,981, cleared, as against 1,297 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,5: 
rico and 1,287 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,480, „ Sailings, for 
4. 

In the coastwise trade Porina eae the vessels 6 
4,319, with a tonnage of 5.085, while the sailings numbered 4,287 
vessels, with a tonnage of 5,160,920. For the same time last year the 
arrivais from coastwise ports totaled 4,329 vessels, with a tonnage of 
5,269,195, and the ae 4,311 vessels, with a tonnage of 5,341,739. 

Respectfully submitted, 

t ARTHUR F. Renner, Statistician. 


COOPERATION BY THE MUNICIPALITIES. 


In orđer to do so vast a business—and the total tonnage of 
the Delaware River reported by the Chief of Engineers, for 1914, 
was approximately 25,000,000 tons, of a value exceeding a 
Dillion dollars; not a very good year—there must be a great 
expenditure by local authorities along the line. The port itself 
must be made attractive, and this has been done at the city of 
Philadelphia by municipal dredging and by the construction 
of great municipal piers, inviting trade. It is now in contem- 
plation, apart from vast expenditures already made, that the 
city of Philadelphia alone shall continue its harbor improve- 
ments at an expense to the people ranging from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000. Loans for this purpose have been approved, and 
while it may be said that the city will derive some benefit from 
this expenditure it is also fair to say that the Government will 
get a considerably increased revenue at the custemhouse in 
consequence of this local enterprise. 

Notable instances of the readiness of other municipalities 
along. the Delaware to cooperate with the Government might 
be cited: Camden, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; Chester, Pa.; and 
Trenton, N. J., are among these. At Trenton, 30 miles north 
of Philadelphia and 130 miles from the sea, the municipal 
development along the water front has been most creditable. In 
a recent communication the mayor of Trenton, ambitious that 
the Government shall complete the work it has started, which 
is to make Trenton “a seaport,” says: . 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Trenton, N. J., January 13, 1916. 
Hon, J. HAMPTON Moore 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. O. 


Dran 8m: The project for improvement of the Delaware River from 
Lalor Street, Trenton, N. J., to the Pennsylvania Railroad 3 ate 
vides for the dredging of a channel 200 feet in width and 12 feet 
poep at mean low water, with a turning basin at the upper end 300 
feat wide and 400 feet cen tangy the same depth. 

The engineer officer in ‘ge of this district has stated in his report 
that, in addition to the sum available for this work, the further sum 
of $40,887.50 is needed to complete the project; and I can not urge 
u you too strongly the necessity for s sum being appropriated by 
this session of Congress. 

The above 1 was adopted by the river and harbor act of Jul 
25, 1912, and im the condition that the city of Trenton shall 
provide substantial terminal facilities commensurate with the probable 
needs of present and prospective commerce. 

To meet this condition Trenton has acquired practically two-thirds 
of her water front, more, by far, than other cities; has constructed a 
timber wharf at the lower end of the city r opne freight; and 
has under way the construction of a modern te at the upper end 
of the channel above referred to. 

This includes a dock 205 feet wide and 438 feet long, with a timber- 
concrete bulkhead around it; the wharf to have a modern freight and 
paseenger shed, with recreation ier on the spore deck. 
ment and deyices called for will facilitate the rapid 
handling of both freight and passengers. work is well under 
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ave been purchased, and 
commence. operatin: 


forces upon them a great 
handicap. 

To further show the need of the early completion of this channel, 
the American Bridge Co, whcse plant is located near the upper end, 
has entered the feld of rE construction and, to vita A its con- 
tract requirements, has to start buikling ways for their 
construction and launching near the lower end of the plant instead of 
tue eee end, as contemplated, because of the noncompletion of the 

el. 

Trenton's plans for the improvement cf its water front are compre- 
hensive and embrace the ultimate utilization of the entire front, Whe 
different units to be constructed as rapidly as the increase of shippin 
necessitates and invotves the ultimate expenditure of a large sum of 


money. 
You will see from the above, I think, that Trenton is doing her part, 
and that there exists right now a great need for this channel. if the 
funds are made avatlabie, the project can easily be compieted in 1916. 
If this is not done the present contract would la and it is highly 
improbable that as low prices would again be obtained and an increase 
up to $50.000 in ost ht easily result. 

Such delay would also greatly handicap Trenton in the improvement 
of her water front, as assurances have bean given that 1916 will see 
the channel and termina: in use; and, as you may see from the above, 
not only the city but new shipping interests would be very seriously 
embarrassed by failure on the part of the Government to live up to 


this. 
Very truly, yours, Farp’k W. DONNELLY, Mayor. 


In view of the activity about the port of Trenton.” 130 miles 
from the sea, but midway between the great cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, it would not seem unreasonable that the 
$40,000 appropriation needed should be made to put the Govern- 
ment in the customs-revenue business at so promising an inland 


station. 
NEW JERSHY’S STEP FORWARD. 


Another step forward in this important business is revealed 
in the correspondence of the New Jersey Board of Commerce 
and Navigation, as it pertains to the State's participation in the 
proposed Federal ship canal across the State of New Jersey 
to connect up the Delaware River and streams south with New 
York Bay and New England. I shall not stop to dilate upon the 
strategic importance of this invaluable commercial watercourse, 
The Army and Navy know what such an avenue of communi- 
cation inland would mean in the defense of the country. For 
commerce it would be a boon in transportation the extent of 
which is incalculable. 

All I wish to say about it now is that New Jersey has offered 
to meet the Government squarely on this proposition. It will 
provide the right of way. 

The correspondence shows in addition that although the Gov- 
ernment may be slow in approaching the project, the State is 
“on the job,” and ready to do Its part. 

The following letters to Secretary of War Garrison and to 
Gov. Fielder, of New Jersey, evince a commendable interest in 
the matter of State help: i 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 


BOARD OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 
Jeracy City, N. J., January 6, 1916. 
Dean Sm: Inclosed are copies of two letters mailed this day by 
President Smith. of the State board of commerce and navigation, the 
one addressed to the y of War and the other to the governor 
and Legislature of New Jersey, beth concerning the New Jersey ship 


canal project. 
Re y, yours, B. F. Cresson, Jr. 
Chief Bngincer. 
(Inclesures.) 


TrenTON, N. J., January 6, 1916. 
Hon. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


Secretary of War of the United States, Washington, D. O. 

Siz: The State of New Jersey, through the former New Jersey 
ship canal commission and the present of commerce and navigu. 
tion, has run out on the ground and monumented the center line of 
the pro New Jersey ship canal, een Bordentown, on the 
Delaware River, and Morgan, on the Raritan Bay. ‘The line monu- 
mented is that adopted by the special board of engineer officers and 
referred to in House of Representatives Document No. 391, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session. : 

The 1911 Legislature of the State of New Jersey adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that “in order to bring about the construction of this 
canal and its completion within as short a time as possible the State 
should acquire the right of way for the carai by purchase or condemna- 
tion, and should cede the same to the Federal Government for the uses 
of the Government in construction and maintenance of the canal, on 
condition that the canal, when completed, shall be free and open to the 
commerce of the world, without tolls or charges for the passage of 
vessels or freight thereon, provided that the right of way can be 
obtained for a sum not exceeding „000. or such a sum as may be 
appropriated by the legislature for that 8 

The board of commerce and navigation, which is now intrusted 
with the State's interests in this project, believes thoroughly in its 
national importance and wishes to advance it as rapidly as possibte. 

The board will recommend to the legislature that the State carry 
out its part in this work, which appears first to be the 3 


the right of way. In order that this may be done it is n. 


the State shall know that the line as now monumented represents the 
line on which the Government will undertake construction. 
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The board therefore respectfully requests: 
ce 


ts 
First. The aceeptan y the Federal Government of the line as 
monumented ; and 
Second. The adoption of this project by the Government. 
When these things are done the State may properly proceed to under- 
take its part in the project. 
: Respectfully, yours, J. Spencer SMITH, President, 


— 


Trenton, N. J., January 6, 1916. 


To Hon. James F. FIELDER, Governor, 
And to the Senate and General Assembly of New Jersey, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Sims: The board of commerce and — grea has completed the 
survey and monumenting of the center line of the proposed New Jersey 
ship canal, this work haying been started by the former New Jersey 
akip; canal commission, 

ing greatly impressed with the importance, both to the State and 
to the Nation, of this: — 55 canal project, the board feels that it is its 
duty to advance it as rapidly as possible. With this in view the board 
has addressed a letter to the Seeretary of War, copy of which is here- 
with inclosed, asking the Federal Government to a the line as now 
monumented between Bordentown, on the Delaware Kiver, and Morgan 
on the Raritan Bay, as the center line on which the construction o 
this proposed ship canat will be made 

The board. has also asked of the Secretary of War the adoption of 
this project. but it feels that before an appropriation can be asked for 
from Government for construetiom that the State should undertake 
its part of the work, which the 1911 legislature indicated by resolution 
would be the acquisition of the siat of way. 

The board therefore tful 1 requests the consideration of the 


vernor and Legislature of New Jersey in this matter, so that if it is 
emed pro an appro may be made the acquisition of 
the right verument 


struction wo 


Respectfully, yours, 


Good Roads. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Iw tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 22, 1916. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I am so intensely interested 
in the good roads propaganda, so vitally concerned in seeing 
a beneficent road system spread like a great web all over our 
country, reaching into the remotest nooks and corners of every 
part of our fair land, that L expect to give this bill my support, 
realizing at the time I do it that it has many defects and falls 
far short of what I would like to see incorporated in a bill of 
this character. And since those in charge of the bill have in- 
vited criticism of its provisions I shall venture te point out what 
I deem to be a few of its defects. Section 4 reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Ai, comer be inder he puperviston and contra of the State Bick 

0 — 
ee 3 of the — States. . 

In other words, the Federal Government is called upon to put 
its money into a project, and after it has done so it loses all 
jurisdiction and control over both the money and the project. 
although the rural routes into which it puts its money, and over 
which it is to have neither jurisdiction nor control, are still to be 
used by the Federal Government in transporting and carrying 
its mails. Under the provisions of this bill the Federal Gov- 
ernment selects the State highway departments of the several 
States as its agents to receive its money, and after it is received 
by them the law of agency no longer exists, and it is in the 
power of the States to defeat entirely the objects of the Fed- 
eral approprintion by discontinuing the use of the rural post 
roads as such into which the Federal money is put. I regard 
this as a. most serious defect in the bill. And then agnin the 
Secretary of Agriculture, unless the provisions of this bill are 
stretched far beyond their apparent intent, will have no power 
to determine upon what roads the Federal moneys are to be 
expended, except from the data and information which may be 
furnished him by the several State highway departments. The 
Secretary of Agriculture ought to at least have the power of 
having his representatives and agents make a personal inspec- 
tion of every road into which one copper of the Federal money 
is to go. But it has not been my intention to de more than to 


merely call attention to these things. The point I really want to 
discuss is this: 

That this roal bill, in at least so far as the State of Ken- 
tucky is concerned, is a misnomer. It provides in its title that 
the purpose of the bill is to “ aid the States in the construction 
It will do nothing of the 


and maintenance of rural post roads.” 


sort in the State of Kentucky. I do not want anybody down 
in that State to be mistaken about it. Of course this bill will 


not become a law as long as the present occupant of the White 


House remains in power. I suppose nobody is deceived about 
that. But I want to show that if it should become a law prac- 
tically none of Kentucky's part of the $25,000,000 annually 
authorized by this bill will be expended on the rural post roads 
in the State of Kentucky. To do that, however, is supposedly 
the object of the bill. It so declares in its title, but the money 
will not be used for that purpose. 

Section 3 of the bill declares; im substance, that the State 
highway department shall expend the money donated to it by the 
Federal Government in accordance with the laws of the State 
that receives it. That being true, before we can know how 
and where the money will be expended in each State, we must 
know the laws of the several States on the subject of road con- 
struction, maintenance, and improvement. I am more or less 
3 with the Kentucky road law. One section in that law 
reads: 

There is hereby created a system of i 
shall be com and be alt the pathy fo enc Stats aaa Arabe 

There is another provision in the Kentucky road law which 
defines what public State highways are. It reads, in part: 

Tnere is hereby: crea 
consist of q iay ort the cone 
monwealth with the county seats of the adjoining counties by the most 
direct and practicable route. ese roads shall be the first 
to receive State aid ; and after such roads are constructed in any county 
of the Commonwealth, then all other roads to which State aid is fur- 
nished thereafter may be d. public State highways. 

So it is plain to be seen that no county in the State is to receive 
any State aid, and therefore Federal aid, under the provisions 
of this bill for any of its public roads until State highways 
have been built connecting the county-seat towns of the county 
with the county seats of the adjoining counties of the State by 
the most direct and practicable route, as well as—quoting the 
Kentucky law— 


the county seats of the border counties of the Commonwealth with the 

State tine on the most direct and practical route leading from: sald 

row oe to the county seats of the adjoining counties in the ad- 
cen es. 


And the Federal appropriation authorized by the bill we are 


now considering can not be expended even on these State high- 


ways unless they are to be used as post roads. 

Tu other words, no publie road, for example, in any county in 
the eleventh congressional district of Kentucky, can receive any 
State aid, and therefore Federal aid—because the Federal aid 
is to be applied in accordance with the law of the State—until 
all the county-seat towns of the adjoining counties have been 
connected with one another by State highways. For example, 
under the provisions of the bill we are now considering and 
under the laws of the State of Kentucky, not a copper of either 
Federal or State aid can go to the ordinary public dirt roads of 
the county of Knox until State highways have been completed 
from Barbourville to Williamsburg, and from Barbourville to 
London, and from Barbourville to Manchester, and from Bar- 
bourville to Pineville. Nor can any of the ordinary publie dirt 
roads—those that need aid most—of the counties of Monroe, 
Cumberland, Clinton, Wayne, McCreary, Whitley, Bell, or Har- 
lan—alt counties of the eleventh district and all bordering on 
an adjacent State—be constructed until public State highways 
have been constructed, not only connecting all the adjacent 


county-seut towns in Kentueky, but the adjacent county-seat 


towns in the States upon which these counties border, or at least 
to the State line in the direction of the county-seat towns in 
the counties of the bordering State; so it is not difficult to un- 
derstand that none of the ordinary rural post roads in the 
eleventh congressional district, and in the State of Kentucky 
generally, can receive virtually any Federal or State aid. This 
is true notwithstanding the fact that the people will be taxed 
for the benefit of those seetions of the State living along the 
lines of these highways connecting the county-seat towns where 
State aid har been or will be received. 
The Kentucky law provides: 


That there shall be levied and collected and paid into the treasury 
of the State * a special tax to be known as the State roud 
tax * * * the State road taxes on all real. personal, franchises, 
on all intangible property, not exempt from taxation shall be * * * 
5 cents on every $100 valuation thereot. 


In other words, every person in the eleventh district and 
the State of Kentucky is taxed under the State road `:w 5 
cents on every $100 worth of taxable property he owns for the 
purpose of constructing and maintaining. not all the public 
roads in the eleventh district and the State of Kentucky, but 
only those roads known as public State highways. The people 
are to be taxed, whether they receive any State aid or not, 
even for the roads connecting the county-seat towns; and in 


order for any county in the State to receive State aid even 
for those roads it will have to be taxed a second time. In 
other words, before any county can get a dollar from the State 
it will have to match that dollar with one of its own. Failing 
in this, the county, under the Kentucky road law, can not secure 
State aid even for the roads connecting county-seat towns, and 
of course if they do not get State aid they can not get Federal 
nid under the provisions of the bill we are now considering, 
for the Federal money—under section 3 of this bill, as I have 
said—is to be applied in accordance with the law of the State. 
. The query then naturally arises, Where will the State-road fund 
go which every taxpayer is taxed to create, and where will the 
Federal money go that will be allotted to the State of Kentucky 
under the provisions of the bill we are now considering? The 
Shackleford bill, the one now under consideration, authorizes 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 annually to be expended on the 
rural post roads in the United States. Kentucky's share of 
this each year would be $273,500. This sum would be received— 
should this bill become a law—by the State of Kentucky and 
would go into the road fund of that State. What would become 
of that money, and what will become of the $25,000 road taxes 
that the people of the eleventh district have to pay each year? 
In the event any county in the eleventh district should fail to 
meet the requirements of the Kentucky road law what will 
become of its money and its share of the Federal money? The 
Kentucky road law itself answers that question. Section 6 
of the Bosworth road bill, which became a law, reads as 
follows: 

If any county shall not avail itself of the aid from the State appor- 
tionment under the provisions of this act, then and in that case the 
amount so apportioned shall remain in the treasury of the State to the 
credit of the State fund to be again apportioned among the counties 
at the next annual apportionment. 

In other words, if any county in the State for any reason 
fails to meet the requirements of the Bosworth Jaw in apply- 
ing for State aid, or fails to apply at all, or fails to get the 
approval of the State road commissioner of any line of road 
it desires to build, then the State road tax, which it is each 
year bound to pay, does not remain in the State treasury to its 
credit to be called for and applied to any future road construc- 
tion or improvement, but its tax goes back into the State road 
fund, and later goes to the counties in the State that do meet 
the conditions and requirements of the State road law, and 
only those counties that do this will get any part of the State 
road fund or any advantage from it; and since this Federal 
fund of nearly $300,000 which would be placed to the credit of 
the State each year is to be distributed in accordance with the 
law of the State, it follows that no county in this State will get 
any part of it if it fails to meet the requirements of the State 
road law. In other words, both the State road fund and the 
Federal fund would be expended only in those counties meeting 
the requirements of the State Jaw, and then only on the State 
highways connecting county-seat towns. 

I represent a district that is more or less mountainous in its 
character, and while it is my duty to represent the entire coun- 
try in so far as I can in any votes I may cast on the floor of 
this House, my first duty is to the constituents who sent me 
here. Let us see how this law would operate, for instance, in 
the splendid mountain counties of Clay, Leslie, and Harlan, all 
within the district I have the honor to represent, all rich in 
mineral resources, and all inhabited by a virile and stalwart 
citizenship, loyal and patriotic—and the same thing can be 
truthfully said of the citizenry in every county in the district. 
It would be next to impossible for these mountain counties to 
put up their share of the money in constructing State highways 
from their county-seat towns to the county-seat towns of all the 
adjoining counties. It would take barrels of money to construct 
these roads across the hills and streams and mountains connect- 
ing these various county-seat towns, even if their construction 
would be deemed advisable or would be approved by the State 
commissioner of public roads, which in all probability it would 
not be. These counties are now all being taxed to help put up 
this State road fund, but are getting no advantage from it. 
They are getting no advantage from the State road fund and 
will therefore get no advantage from the Federal road fund. 

The counties of Wayne, McCreary, Clinton, Cumberland, and 
Russell are all being taxed under the State road law to help 
create the State road fund, and, if I am not mistaken, no one 
of them is now receiving, or will likely soon receive, a single 
cent of the State aid, and until they do meet the requirements 
of the State road law and thus receive State aid they could 
not receive Federal aid. 

The following table shows the counties in the eleventh con- 
gressional district, together with the assessed value of the real, 
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personal, and railroad property in them for the year 1912, and 
peat each county will have to pay each year as a State road 
ax: 


atma of 

p yearly Sta 
Counties in eleventh | Value of Value of | Value of oad tax 0b 
. dis- | real railroad Total. § cents on 
each $100 of 

taxable 

property. 
lebens 84, 301, 245 86, 643, 201 $3,321. 64 
FEE („ 1,796,015 | 616, 416 412, 461 1, 206. 23 
Clinton 938.633 | 361.801 |........... 434 450, 21 
Cumberland 1. 477, 11 88. 610 1,915, 851 957.42 
arlan... 3, 453, 709 , 214, 024 2, 107.01 
oy 2.841, 862 4,153, 413 2,076. 70 
2,032, 405 , 273 „718. 13 
lie 1,945,308 | 278, 10 2, 32%, 412 1,161.70 
CCC 4,475 7. 23 
1,685,800] 735,179 |........... 2, 421,069 1, 210. 53 
4,387,980 , 490, 579 3, 745. 28 
1, 270, 166 „450, 395 1, 229. 70 
1,205,929 | 580, 75. , 792, 684 896.34 
2,701,261 | 1, 424, 902 4,126, 163 2, 063. 0S 
3,835,936} 2,131,798 7,348, 449 3,674.22 
e, Si fan ir eee A AE ane 52,710,973 26,345. 42 
Its y, except railroads to value indicated, is credited to counties out of 

which it was created. 


Both the State road law and the bill Which we are now con- 
sidering ought to be so amended as not only to make it possible 
that the people who are taxed to help create these road funds 
may chance to get the benefits of them, but that those who pay 
the taxes shall receive benefits from them. If the bill we are 
now considering is not amended the Federal money will go to 
the State as a whole, and the counties in the State desiring 
State and Federal aid will be compelled to put up just as much 
money after this bill becomes a law as they would if it were 
not on the statute books at all. This is not fair to the counties 
in the State of Kentucky desiring State and Federal aid. This 
bill ought to be so amended that each county in the State 
desiring State aid shall have its proportionate share of this 
Federal fund and have it counted to its credit in the money it 
is required to put up to get State aid. Anything short of this 
will work a grave injustice to the counties in the State of Ken- 
tucky seeking to improve their highways through the assistance 
of State and Federal aid. 

As much as I believe in State and Federal aid, and as much 
as I want to help that cause along, I would be constrained to 
vote against this bill, but for the fact that the Republican Party 
is soon to come back in power in this Nation, and possibly at 
no distant day, in the State; and when power is once again 
given us, I have an abiding faith that these laws will be so 
amended as to do justice to the taxpayer, not alone in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, but to every taxpayer in the 
State of Kentucky and throughout the Union. 

No citizens throughout the confines of this great country 
are more essential to the welfare of this great country in time 
of peace, and its salvation in time of war, than those living in 
the rural districts and those living by the sweat of their brow 
in other «vocations of life. It is there that you find honesty, 
integrity, loyalty, and truth. In the breasts of those living close 
to the soil and close to nature are embedded all the Christian 
virtues. During all these years they have been taxed to help 
defray the expenses of this great Government in times of peace, 
and during the times of war they have been its bulwark and 
defense. A few little country post offices, in many places miles 
apart, and a few little rural routes, have been the only direct 
benefits they have received at the hands of the Government in 
the way of expenditure of the public moneys. Millions upon 
the top of millions of the public moneys have been spent on the 
great customhouses in the cities and the larger towns; mil- 
lions on top of millions have been poured out upon the rivers 
and harbors of our country; millions upon millions have been 
spent upon the Army and Navy; but the farmer has had to wait. 
The coal miner has had to be content. It is high time that this 
Government protect its protectors and defend its defenders. I 
am going to vote-for this bill with all of its defects; I am 
going to put myself down on the side of national aid for road 
construction and road improvement, although there are many 
things about this bill that are far from my liking. The idea of 
putting this money in the exclusive control of the various States 
and letting the Government have no sort of control over the 
money it appropriates after it puts it up, no sort of jurisdiction 
over the post roads into which it puts its money, is far from 
advisable. _[Applause.] 
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The Stewart-Screven Monument: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker; under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address 
delivered by Hon. Cuarurs G. Epwarps on April 26, 1915. at 
the dedication: of a monument erected by an appropriation made 
by Congress under the auspices: and direction of the Fine Arts 
Commission, 

The address is as follows: 

Hon. CHARLES G. EDWARDS MAKES. PRESENTATION FOR UNITED STATES 
Coneress—Hr Has CooperaTED WITH THE COMMISSION Many 
Years—Mtoway ONCE: Was SBAT: or LEARNING. 

“Congressman CHARLES G. Epwarps made a brilliant and 
eloquent address. this afternoon at Midway in making the pres- 
entation of the Stewart-Screven Monument. He said: 

“The task assigned me is un honor and a privilege which 1 
appreciate, and for which I thank the: Midway Society. and the 
committee having these arrangements in charge. For a number 
of years I have been interested in Midway and its splendid his- 
tory. For several years I have cooperated. with the Midway 
Society in its efforts to secure a monument for two of Midway’s 
distinguished dead, and our labors have not been in vain. 

LOVED LIBERTY. 


Over a century and a half ago a little band of cultured: and 
pious men with their families penetrated and settled a. portion 
of this county, the name Liberty’ having been bestowed. om it 
by the legislature because of the: liberty-loving spirit of her 
citizens. Piety and education characterized this people, and at 
once upon settling in this county they erected a house im which 
to worship God, having previously formed themselves into an 
organization called the Midway Soclety. The first building was 
destroyed by the English in 1788, but as soon as possible, in 1792. 
another building was erected on the same spot, which you see 
still standing, 

“I am reminded, however, that it is not my lot here to recount 
the details.of history concerning Midway or the patriotic deeds 
of her noble sons who rest in these sacred. precincts, Those 
things will be dealt with by others who are better fitted. and: 
more intimately acquainted with them. 

“Duty to sacred memories, and to this hallowed: spot, has 
turned our thoughts in this materialistic age from the absorbing 
present and future to the discharge: of a lasting obligation we 
owe the past, its heroes, and their patriotic deeds; who contrib- 
ute so largely to the realization: of American independence. 

A NOBLE HISTORY, 

„This section for many years. in the earlier: lilstory of our 
country was not only a seat of culture and learning: but con- 
tributed generously of its men and means that a republic might 
be born and preserved, and: that liberty might be our: priceless. 
heritage. Liberty County and her people have a noble: history 
o which they can justly feel proud. Much of Georgia's his- 
tory; and, indeed, much of our Nation's history, would be lack- 
ing but for the history of this section and of Liberty County. 
The fires of American liberty burned early and fervently upon 
the altars here that are sacred in our history and our memories. 

“The South, more tham any other section of this country, 
contributed to the nurture and development of our young Re- 
public, and of this work Georgia’s. was a great part; Our fore - 
fathers builded earnestly and well. To-day, as beautiful. flowers 
are reverently placed by loving hands upon the graves of our 
Confederate: dead throughout the South, our thoughts go back 
to our forefathers’ part in founding and building this Republic, 
and while we sorrow for a lost cause’ yet every southern 
prayer, on this Memorial Day, is for a reunited country, a Re- 
public of peace for all time. 

HONORED SONS. 


“Midway has furnished: many able and distinguished sons. 
She has had three representatives in the White House. She 
can boast of governors; Senators, signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, Representatives in Congress; authors, lawyers, 
doetors, Inventors, diplomats, scientists, statesmen, soldiers. 
historians, and educators. She has sent 83 ministers of the 
gospel of various denominations into the Master's vineyard, to 
spread: the- glad“ tidings of salvation’ to the world; a record 
probably unsurpassed by any Christian congregation. 


“The members of the Midway Society were remarkable for 
uprightness, refinement, and education, hence it is no surprise 
that their descendants have filled and are occupying high and 
honorable positions in all parts of our country, who may trace 
their proud lineage to that little band of patriots that worshiped 
God in this church and laid their dead to rest in this hallowed 
cemetery, A Liberty County man; or any other Georgian, who 
is not proud of Midway’s achievements is void of appreciation 
of worthy and patriotic: deeds, and lives with a thankless soul 
in his: bosom, and is out of tune with the great God who has 
guided our: national destinies, 


A REWARD, 


“Written histories and biographies perpetuate the memories 
of great men. The real affection and esteem of the people, how- 
ever, are reflected in the marble shaft, granite, stone, or bronze 
tablet erected. to mark some spot closely identified with their 
lives or to represent enduring deeds performed for the benefit 
of mankind, Such is the reward for appreciated and patriotic 
services. 

“Tt. has been said ‘a people without monuments is a people 
without civilization and without progress.’ People who have 
commemorated in bronze and marble the worthy deeds and 
virtues of their heroes have mightily swayed the destinies of 
mankind, while on: the other hand people who have failed to 
do so have left but little imprint on the history of the world. 

DISTINGUISHED DEAD. 


Within the walls of this moss-draped cemetery, covering 
about 1 acre, beneath these majestic oaks that have stood 
guard: faithfully: here for generations, lie entombed the ashes of 
more distinguished dead and of those who have given their 
country more noted posterity than any other burial acre in the 
land. In its bosom reponse the remains of one governor, Nathan 
Brownson; one commodore, John McIntosh; two Revolutionary 
generals, James Screven and Daniel Stewart; one United States 
Senator, John Elliott; 11 ministers of the gospel; besides scores 
of good men and women, many distinguished in the various pro- 
fessions and vocatious of life. 

“Gen. Screven and Gen. Stewart, heroes of the American Rev- 
olution, have long slept here without a grateful country’s monu- 
ment to proclaim their valiant deeds and their useful services, 
Gen. Screven lost his life not a great way from this spot during 
the Revolution in the cause of liberty, his manly form pierced 
by 11 bullets, baptizing and making sacred the soil of his county 
and his State with his patriotic blood. 

SERVED GALLANTLY. 


Gen. Stewart was a young man and a private in the ranks 
of Gen.. Screven's brigade, but his services were conspicuous 
and. valuable; and he later became a brigadier general. They 
were both statesmen,. patriots, soldiers, heroes, and useful. God- 
fearing citizens, who sacrificed much for their country when it 
needed: true men of their type. Our country has not been un- 
mindful of these men who helped to give it liberty. Although 
somewhat. tardy. in properly recognizing the services of these 
heroes: of seventy-six. with a suitable memorial, it has finally 
done a: splendid thing in this direction. For many years it has 
been admitted by all that.a suitable memorial should be erected 
here by: our Government to properly mark the resting place of 
these great Georgians. As early as 1801 the United States 
House of. Representatives passed..a bill appropriating 8500 with 
which to. erect. a monument to one of them, but the money was 
never used. Georgia perpetuated the names of each of these 
great men by naming, two of her counties. in honor of Stewart 
and Screven. The fact that the National Government had never 
erected a monument to the memory of. these deserving patriots 
was.a burning indictment against the gratitude and patriotism 
of our Nation, which. Congress was glad to remedy, and which 
it did substantially remedy by the passage of House bill No. 
7549, as follows: 

THE BILL. 


“Be 3 ee 8 ant 8 be 3 vf the aa 

cometery a dway, ‘ounty, Ga., in memory o é lives a 
He services of Gen. Satan — and Gen. Danial Stewart. 

“Sec. 2 That for the purpose of the construction, erection, and com- 

letlon of sald monument the sum of $10,000, or so much there of as 

n „ is hereby authorized; out of any money in the Treasury 
not — AA appropriated; to be expended under the direction of the 
Seeretary of War and the design may be made by the: Midway Society, 

as it is with the preservation and care of the said cemetery: 
Pro „That sald design shall be approved by the of Wär. 
“Approved! March 4, 1911.“ 
THE DESIGNER. 

In obedience to this act of Congress, this beautiful memorial 
was designed by Mr: George Bunap, landscape architect for the 
Commissiou of Fine Arts of Washington. D. C. Under the super: 
vision and with the approval of our efficient- Army engineers, it 
has been erected by the McNeil Marble Co., Georgia contractors, 
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out. of Georgia granite, upon Georgia soil, to perpetuate the 
memories of two of Georgia’s greatest and most beloved sons. 
The architect, the engineers, the contractors, and the Midway 
Society have all done their work well, and are entitled to the 
thanks and plaudits of a grateful people. 

FOR PATRIOTIC SERVICES. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Chairman and fellow countrymen, a stately 
and completed memorial, rearing its knightly head to the 
heavens, proclaiming to the world for all time a loyal Nation's 
gratitude and a deyoted people’s appreciation for the patriotic 
services and heroic deeds of Gens. Screven and Stewart. 

“As I had the honor to introduce in Congress the bill that au- 
thorized the erection of this shaft, I am delighted that 1 have 
been commissioned, as the representative of our Government, 
with the honor of presenting this magnificent granite memorial 
to the care and keeping of this honorable society. My friends, 
to you, in the name of our country, 1 present this precious 
charge. with full confidence that it goes to loving hearts and 
willing hands, to consecrated men and women who revere this 
spot almost as a shrine, many of whom are worthy descendants 
of these brave generals, to whose lives and public services this 
monument is erected, and to whose memories it is lovingly dedi- 
cated by the greatest Nation in the world. It has been author- 
ized. designed, constructed, and presented during an era when 
our country is at peace with all the earth. Though erected to 
perpetuate the memories of two great soldiers, let us hope and 
let us pray that it will stand guard for all time not only as a 
vigilant sentinel over these illustrious dead but that while it 
stands our country will never again unfurl its battle flag. May 
the Stars and Stripes, the flag of liberty and human hope, the 
flag of our forefathers, and our flag, which so proudly flies 
above us to-day, endure not only as the flag of the greatest 
Nation kuown to man, but as the emblem and promise of eternal 
peace to all the world.” 


Rural Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GRORGIA, 
Is tue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr, PARK. Mr. Speaker, the constitutional question as to 
whether the National Government can aid the States in the 
construction and maintenance of rural roads has been settled 
by the committee having in charge this bill as far as it can be 
settled without the opinion of the United States Supreme 
directly bearing thereon. 

I am not clear as to how this bill, good in theory, may operate 
practically. It presents some good features, the best, in my 
epinion, being that part of section 5 to encourage and pro- 
mote the improvement of a general system of roads leading 
from cities, towns, and railway stations into the adjacent 
farming communities. 

I am on record where I live for good roads, and I am on record 
8. for good roads, and I want to go on record now for better 
roads. 

Most farms are more or less remote from railway depots and 
staticns, and the worse the roads to be traveled the further in 
point of time and convenience they are from markets. 

The products of farms should be as easily accessible to the 
markets of towns and cities as our resources will permit. 

Schools and churches in rural communities should be easily 
reached in all kinds of weather. : 

Good roads mean rapid material advancement to rural and 
urban communities; nothing will reduce high cost of living in 
cities more surely than a cheaper means of transportation of 
farm products to cities, 

Nothing enhances the value of farm lands more greatly than 
good roads; thereby the applicant for benefits under the rural 
credit system, which we hope soon will be enacted into law, may 
receive a greater loan at a less rate of interest on his farm. 

Good roads are the deeper arteries of trade, enriching the 
lands, the intelligence, and the resources of communities. 

A good, broad road built through a settlement that is cut off 
from the rest of a county by bad and impassable roads will be as 
heneficent in its results as the installation of an electric are light 
in a densely populated and poorly lighted part of a city, : 
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While this bill doubtless is defective, as time will prove, still 
it is a start in the right direction, and, if it shall become law, will 
stimulate States and counties to greater and more intelligent 
effort at good-road building. 

I am in favor of any measure that we can pass which will 


fairly and rightfully help the people who have most of the bur-~ 


dens and who produce the food and raiment for the world. 


National Guard. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. . G, DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I beg to call attention to some 
communications that I have received from officers and enlisted 


men of the National Guard of Missouri, praying for assistance - 


from the Government in the way of legislation therein re- 
ferred to. I believe that the National Guard can be made 
most efficient and beneficial to the country in every respect if 
they receive deserved consideration from the Congress, 
communications are, in part, as follows: 


STATE OF MISSOURI, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERALS OFFICE, 
City of Jefferson, January 5, 1916, 


Hon, LEONIDAS C. DYER, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


the National Guard 


ce a force of citizen soldiery 
sufficient to meet the needs 
poses; and, further, it is their judgment that such legislation fur- 
nishes the only practicable and — frp system for the organization 
and maintenance of a civilian force for the 8 mentioned, based 
upon voluntary ce. They believe it is possib 

vilian force in this State which contemplates a service of two months’ 
continuous intensive training; that is, which will require its member: 
ship to absent themselves from their usual avocations for a period of 


two months or for any period other than that required of the National 


Guard. 

At a meeting of the commanding officers of the various units of 
the National Guard I was direct to express this view to you ax 
representing the serious, deliberate, and carefull 


considered opinion 
of the officers and men of the National Guard of this State, based go 
n 


past experience and careful inquiry as to future probabilities. 
order that you may know something of the experience these gentlemen 
have had, I am attaching hereto a brief statement of the service and 
military experience of the gentlemen who command the brigade. the 
several regiments, ond the artillery battalion constituting the National 
Guard of Missouri. 
perienced business men of high standing in their communities, and 
that all of them served as officers in the Spanish-American War, and 
that all of them have served continuously in the National Guard of 
Missouri for more than 20 years, 

The first question which will naturally occur to 
or not the pay bill will secure the attendance at 
to bring the guard up to the required standard of theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction and efficiency. It is the unanimous opinion of both 
officers and enlisted men in this State that it will. 
an enlisted man as proposed in this bill is small, the fact that almost 
without exception he earns small wages makes it certain that this pay 
will be a consideration to him sufficient to insure his attendance at 
the uired number of drills. As a rule our company commanders are 
men of modest means, dependent upon small salaries for a livelihood, 
The amount id a company commander, for example, would be a 
substantial object to him, and if he is able to supplement the income 
which he receives from his civil gen: Sora with this allowance it 
will insure not only that he will perfect himself in this military 
knowledge but that he will give the necessary time to the service and 

bis company in a high state of efficiency. 


kee 
Von will ask whether or not this force can be depended upon for - 
This question may be 


Federal service at the call of the President. 
answered without the slightest hesitancy in the affirmative. The pas- 
sage of this bill will give officers and men to understand that they are 
recognized as a part of the military establishment of the country; they 
will respond to the increased responsibility which they feel, and the 
membership will be com d exclusively of those who expect to and 
will respond to any call for their service made by the President. 
Objection has Leen made to the provisions of this bill on the ground 
that the officers are selected by the States and not by the President. 
In this State ail company, battery, and troop officers are elected b. 
the members of the various organizations before pif Beside commissioned. 
They are required to pass an examination before a rd appointed for 
such purpose, and this examination is required to be the same as that 
given officers of the regular establishment. Battalion and regimental 
officers are elected by the officers of the companies composing the bat- 
talion or regiment. These officers are likewise required to pass a rigid 
examination before they are commissioned. Furthermore, it will be 
noted that under the provisions of this bill it any officer of 


The 


pay bill, will increase the strength and officiency of, 
0 
of the country for national defense pur- 


le to secure any . 


You will note that, without exception, they are ex- 


ou is as to whether 
rilis, etc., necessary 


While the pay of 


the National ` 
Guard fails to meet the standard prescribed by the Secretary of War 
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such officer can not be recognized or paid, and, of course, this would 
force his retirement from the service, so that the Secretary of War is 
vested with absolute authority to prescribe and insist upon the meeting 
of all requirements necessary to secure efficient officers.. In this con- 
nection your attention is invited to the fact that the militia system of 
- this country is identical with that of Switzerland, except that in the 
latter country service is compulsory, while here it is voluntary. The 
Swiss Army is admitted to be one of the most efficient in Burope, and its 
efficiency is cited as the reason that country has been able to maintain 
its neutrality. As you know, Switzerland is divided into Cantons, which 
are civil subdivisions corresponding to our States. Under the Swiss 
system each Canton raises and trains its own force and selects the 
officers therefor. The General Government under this bill prescribes 
the system of discipline and training and furnishes the arms and equip- 
ment. The several Cantons furnish the uniforms and incidental expense 
of maintenance and are reimbursed therefor by the General Government. 
The regular army of Switzerland consists of the commanding general 
and a general staff. The analogy between the Swiss system and that 
proposed under this bill is complete, except that in one country the 
service is compulsory, while in the other it is voluntary. This would 
seem to meet the objection so often urged as to the method of selecting 
officers. Furthermore, it will be remembered that the Volunteer Army 
raised by the Unite States in 1861 and 1898 was officered by the several 
States and not by the General Government, and this method has always 
been followed in this country, and without complaint as to the efficiency 
of the officers selected in this manner 
In conclusion, it is earnestly urged that for the reasons above set 
forth. the pay bill is advocated by the officers of the National Guard 
of all of the States, and that no other system has been advocated by 
those who have had practical experience with the problem of raising 
and maintaining an army of citizen soldiery in time of peace. 


Very truly, yours, 
JOHN B. O'MEARA 
The Adjutant General. 
Brig. Gen. Harvey C. Clark: Nevada. Lawyer. Commanding the 
National Guard of Missouri. Has served continuously in the National 
Guard of Missouri 27 years. Graduate Wentworth Military Academy 
and Scarrett Collegiate Institute. Lieut. Col. Sixth Missouri Volun- 
teers, Spanish-American War. National Guard service as follows: 
Captain Company B, Second Infantry, October 8, 1888; major July 21, 


1897; lieutenant colonel Sixth Infantry July 20, 1898; brigadier 
general 3 2, 1899. 

Col. Arthur B. Donnelly: St. Louis. President Donnelly Leather 
Co. Commanding First Infantry. „ in the 


National Guard of Missouri for 23 
American War as first lieutenant, i 
Guard service as follows: Private Compa F 

December 7. 1892; corporal March 7. 1893; sergeant Decem- 
ber 7. 1893; first sergeant December 7, 1894; first Heutenant 
June 17, 1896; mustered out with Company F 1899; organized and 
enlisted with Soares F, First Infantry, May 28, 1901; captain June 
5, 1901; por June 3, 1909 ; lieutenant colonel April 17, 1912; colonel 


May 18, 19 

Col. William A. Raupp: Pierce City. President Pierce Lime Co. 
5 Second Infantry. Has served continuously in the National 
Guard of Missouri for 27 years. Served during Spanish-American War 
as captain Company E, Second Missouri Volunteers. National Guard 
service as follows: Private Company E, Fifth Infantry, 
1886; mustered out with regiment 1887; private Company E, 
Taar 9 1890 én nae 223 Auru 0, — 4 i first 

eutenan une, ; captain May 4, ; lieutenant colonel June 
10, 1900; colonel September 1. 1906. 

Col. Fred A. Lamb: Kansas City. Merchant. Commanding Third 
Infantry. Has served continuously in the National Guard of Missouri 
25 years. Served during Spanish-American War as captain Company 
©; ird Missouri Volunteers. National Guard service as follows: 
Musician Company C, Third Infantry, 1890; second lieutenant Decem- 
ber 14, 1892; first lieutenant May 9, 1894; captain June 24, 1895; 
major, Third Infantry, April 24, 1902; lieutenant colonel May 10, 
1910; colonel January 1, 1913. 

Col. John D. McNeely: St. Joseph. Lawyer. Commanding Fourth 
Infantry. Has served continuously in the National Guard of Missouri 
for 19 years. Served during Spanish-American War as first licutenant 
Company G, Fourth Missouri Volunteers. National Guard service as 
follows: Brevet second lieutenant 1897; captain and adjutant Fourth 
Infantry, April 17, 1900; major, Fourth Infantry, a 0, 1903; lieu- 
tenant colonel September 21, 1912; colonel Octo 3 

1 5 Edward M. Stayton: Independence. neer. Com- 
manding First Battallon Field Artillery. Graduate military d t- 
ment State university. Has served continuously in the National Guard 
of Missouri for 25 years. National Guard service as follows: Private, 
Company F, Third Infantry, February 8, 1890; first se t August 
10, 1893 ; bis eo Company F, Third nian UT, June 15, 1910; captain 
Barer C, Fjeld R Per iene) 2, 1914; major First Battalion, 
Miele si 5. 


„ First Infantry, 


rtillery, March 


Fimst REGIMENT INFANTRY, 
NATIONAL GUARD MISSOURI, $ 
St. Louis, January II, 1916. 
Ion. L. C. Dyer. 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: As the question of national defense claims at the present 
time the attention of every citizen who has the interest of this coun- 
try at heart, and as it is or should be of vital importance to the re- 
sentatives of the people, I think it not out of place to call your atten- 
tion to certain facts which may better qualify you to act for the best 
interest of the country. 

Your attention is called to the fact that my information is received 
at first hand—that is, as an officer of the National Guard; that my 
opinion is that of any private citizen with the same source of in- 
formation; that I do not follow the milita eas a profession; 
and that my motive is therefore entirely unselfish. Proof of the latter 
statement lies in the fact that I have served over five years in the 
National Guard without pay and at a personal loss of both time and 
money. 

While no thinking man could, after very slight consideration, admit 
that the so-called continental army plan is the solution of our military 
problem, this plan becomes even more impracticable when the experience 
gained in the National Guard is applied to it. 

The period of training contemplated under the new army plan is two 
nonths each year, covering a term of three years, followed by three 
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years’ service in the reserve. Those supporting the plan hope — bear in 
mind that they only hope—that the business men of this country will 
allow their employees two months’ leave of absence to attend the camps 
of instruction. Ask yourself this question: How many St. Louis tirms 
do I know, of which will give thelr employees two months’ leave of 
absence even without pay? It is admitted by military men that an sn- 
nual training iod of less than two months is too brief to produce 
results, In other words, it means that our so-called continental army 
will necessarily be composed of schoolboys and hobos. These are not 
the men to be relied upon in an emergency. 

I could call to your attention a dozen other reasons against the adop- 
tion of this plan, among them the problem of banding the men, the 
impossibility of officers knowing their men, the difficulty of choosing 
noncommissioned officers, etc. The difficulty of assembling such an 
organization in an emergency would lie in the fact that an officer would 
not see his men during 10 months of the year, A great many would be 
„ floaters,” their address might have changed, and so far as their com- 
peny wouid be concerned those men would be dead. 5 

e only practicable answer to this problem is in the National 
Guard. Here you have a body of men whose patriotism is above ques- 
tion; who, not only in the face of universal ridicule but even without 
sufficient financial support and without legislation behind them to 
enforce discipline, have not only held the National Guard together but 
have actually improved its efficiency and raised Its standard. 

With Federal pay the National Guard can be made fully as efficient 
as the Regular Army. We have the esprit de corps—the pride of our 
organization—without which a military organization is no better than 
a mob. Officers are in constant touch with their men; the armory is 
their clubroom. They go there not only on drill nights but many of 
them every night of the week. : : 

While a rity of our men now obey orders cheerfully, they do so 
out of respect for our officers. They know that a National Guard officer 
has nothing behind him but his own personality and force of character. 
With ederal pay ‘or a Federalize National Guard, every man would 
not onty have to obey orders but would do so cheerfully, berause they 
would Then know that the purpose for which they enlisted was being 
3 that their work was appreciated, and that they had the 
res) of the public. 

am sure that if you can see and understand the handicaps under 
which we are working that you will support the National Guard as it 
should be supported, and do it in the face of statistics and reports 
submitted to ngress by the War Department without any consider- 
ation or explanation of those handicaps, 

74 this letter clarifies for you any doubtful points in the matter of 

reparedness it will have served its purpose. I will be very glad to 
Rirnish you with any additional information which you may desire. 
Yours, very truly, 
Gro, A. BILSBARROW, 
First Lieutenant, First Infantry, 
National Guard of Missouri. 


Finsr REGIMENT INFANTRY 
NATIONAL GUARD MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, January 10, 1916. 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Knowing that great interest has been aroused in Congress 
and that a great many plans are being formulated for national pre- 
paredness, we, the officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men 
of Company D, First Infantry National Guard of Missouri, beg to bring 
to your attention the following facts relative to the National Guard or 
Organized Militia, so that you will lend every effort to pass the militia 


y bill: 

Pa hat the Organized Militia is authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States and has existed since its adoption. 

That the officers and enlisted men have served for periods as great as 
30 years without remuneration, ready at any time to form the first line 
of defense of our country in case of need. 

That during the War with Spain on the first call for volunteers the 
Organized Militia or National Guard volunteered to a man and served 
creditably in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and in the United States. 

That in order to have an efficient reserve force they must be in con- 
stant touch with each other, as they are in the National Guard, drilling 
one night each week with target practice and camp of instruction for 
from two to three weeks each year. 

That the militia pay bill is the only salvation of the National Guard, 
as should the plans for the continental a be adopted it would mean 
the dissolution of the National Guard, as they then could not be held 
together without pay. 

t under the militia pay bill an effective force could be had ready 
at all times to respond to any call at the minimum of expense. 

Respectfully signed and submitted. 

Capt. GUNTHER MBIER 
. 38 other members of 5 D, 
First Regiment National Guard Missouri of St. is, Mo.). 


Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: We, the undersigned members of Company H, First Infan- 
try, National Guard of Missouri, citizens of the State of Missouri and 
residing in the city of St. Louis, believe as follows : 

That the National Guard is important and necessary in any plan 
looking to the defense of this country. 

That the members of the National Guard are giving up their time to 
pre themselves to aid in the defense of this country. They are 
assembling for drill and target practice at their own expense, 

That it is unjust to force citizens to pay for the pr ee of giving 
ee time and energies preparing themselyes against their country’s 
n 


That the members of the National Guard should be paid a small 
amount for each drill they attend. 

Therefore, they request that the Senators and Congressmen from the 
State of Misscuri sapport a bill to be introduced in Congress, entitled 


“The Militia Pay B 
EDMUND J. MCMARON, 
Captain First Regiment Infantry, N. G. Mo., Commanding Co. H. 
JAMES J. MCMAHON, 
First Lieutenant, Company H. 
(And 42 other members of Co. H, ist Regt. Inft., Mo. N. G.) 
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St. Louis, January 13, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sim: In taking the liberty of addressing 1 at this time I 
feel justified as a patriotic American citizen to call your attention to 
the subject now before the present Congress, in which we of the 
National Guard are vitally interested—national preparedness. 

The continental army Dill, as presented by Secretary of War Garri- 
son, in my estimation will not prove the necessity now before the 
American vernment, as from my 16 years’ experience as a national 
guardsmen I feet that the business men are loath to let their em- 
og oe away for such a long term as three months a year, as provided 

he continental army bill. 

Under such support as the militia pay bill offers the different cities 
and towns will take a pride in building for the National Guard 
organizations such armories as will meet their requirements, and I feel 
assured that within a year’s time the National Guard could present 


fighting force of at least a million men, all of whom would be 
Soren hiy trained and ready for service. Three years of such work 
as is given enlisted men fits them for a call into the service for years 


to come, and I feel assured that this is the solution to our national 
pre redness, 
Humbly asking your able support in this measure, I am, 
Yours, very truly, ’ 
W. K. Savemetr, 


Captain, First Infantry, National Guard Missouri, 
Commanding Company O 
(And 30 other members of said company). 


P. S—My communication to you bas been read before my entire 
company at the Federal inspection held January 10, 1916, and has 
thelr moral support, as their signatures will indicate. 


EIBADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD Missov 


t 
Nerada, January 15, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. Dysk, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Capratn: I am greatly pleased to receive your favor of the 
12th instant, and I assure you of my sincere oo nb — of the sentil- 
ments therein ressed. g yourself a military man and familiar 
with the needs of the country and the methods by which this can best 
be accomplished, your influence means a very t deal. I will take 
occasion to acquaint the officers of the guard with your position in the 
matter, and I know how ef appreciative they will be. 

In the same mail in which your letter came I am in receipt of your 
address delivered in Ohio last November, and which was printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Keconp, I am exceedingly glad that Members of Con- 
gress and the country have been given this opportunity to read what 

ou so ably and so truthfully said on that occasion. It seems to me 
f our people could have the situation brought home to them by those 
who served so well during the Spanish-American War and who have 
opportunity to know what the National Guard can be made if it is 
ee 8 there would be no difference of opinion as to the 
scope which the legislation proposed at this time ought to take. 

gain expressing the great satisfaction it is to us to know of your 
interest in our cause, and with the assurance of my high regard and 
esteem 


Sincerely, yours, H. C. CLARK. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., January 19, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin At this time when the most Important question of “ na- 
tional preparedness is before C and subject to so much debate 
by the people throughout the country I think it is not only proper but 
— my duty to write to you giving my views and some facts on the 
subject. 

I being an officer in the National Guard of Missouri, and this matter 
having been discussed several times at meetings of the company to 
which I am attached, you will understand that this is not only a per- 
sonal letter but one that expresses the sentiments of 60 men. 

As I understand, in the proposed continental army ft is intended 
that 400.000 men are to go to a “ camp of instruction“ for three months 
each summer. What class of men can be spared from their business for 
that length of time during the busiest season of the year? And what 
business house will really stand behind an organization that takes 
from 1 to 20 of these employees when they are most u ? 

Looking at it from that point of view, the continental can be 
recruited from but two classes, viz. college boys and bums, and neither 
will enter with a true patriotic spirit; one goes in for excitement and 
the other to be fed. 

Again, while the Organized Militia under existing laws can not be 
a big success, give the officers some real authority and the enlisted 
men an incentive for prr up two evenings a week and conditions are 
bound to change for the better. 

The men in our regiment. some of whom have been with us for 30 
years, all have the interest of the organization at heart. and would 
dislike to see any legislation that would disrupt the organization or 
make it such a joke that a man would be too proud to join. 

Are we who ve been the backbone of the Regular Sigg the 
Continental Army, since the 13 cvlonies banded together, to be thrown 
with the Bs a for an untricd experiment, one which can never be 
& success 

Please give this matter your careful thought and attention, and be 
assured that we are all behind you for the welfare of the Government. 

Respectfully, 
Epw. J. Ror, 
Lieutenant, First Regiment Infantry, 
National Guard of Missouri. 


COMFORT LEATHER CO., 
. N ane 8 
-> mis, Janu 21 . 
Hon. L. C. Drxn, i 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Str: As a captain of the National Guard of Missouri, with 
seven years’ service therein, 1 have some very firm convictions on the 
pending military legistation. 

The continental Army, as proposed, is a dream that can never be 
realized. The officers or men can not be secured. Only three classes 
of people could join—millionaires, bums, or schoolboys, The first will 


not join, the second are not worth having, and the parents of the thira 
will not permit. 

Under the present plan of the continental army, recruits are to serve 
actively two months yearly for three years, and be held on the reserve 
list for three more 


ears. 

No man engaged ih business, whether his own master or employed 
some one else. can afford to sign such a contract. Parents of school- 
boys 18 years of age or over could not afford to permit their sons to 
enter unless they, the parents expected to support them until enlist- 


ment ceased. 
Gen. Wood 1s right. Conscription Tvori is the {deal solution, 
the Constitution, tak- 


if it can be made a law. Falling in this, amen 
ing the National Guard over to exclusive Federal control. Pay the 
ve a man at least what it costs 


ard. Not much, just enough to 
now to belong, say, $1 per week for privates, unless in the field, 
Make enlistment con- 


then full Army pay, as they receive at present. 
tracts binding and enforce penalties for absences or other shortcomings. 
This wili change the gnard from a “vicious” organization to a real 
force of soldiers. 

The guard can be increased to any limit in numbers, will cost the 
Government practically nothing except for equipment, will work no 
hardship on any man drilling one or two nights per week; camp of in- 
ays on mole ee i Lap — 5 vo ines 

e reason the weak an efficient at present is due en- 
Pacman gets tired of comlap te dell and AN 2n 

n s tired of coming rill and quits. t can be done 

to him? Nothin . Bind the men t enter and w 
. N th while, nn" id gira AT T in 

eo é guard don't care what you call us—guardsmen, reserv 
continentals, or whatnot, We are not serving through State triot- 
ism but through national patriotism. We are not strike breakers or 
any other kind of odious persons, as seems tu be the general impres- 
sion. We are in the guard because it is the only military organization 
we can join and the same time live at bome with our families. 

Why abandon an organization that has since George Washington's 
tim served the best way they could under national handicaps? Sup- 
plied the Army with most of its officers in past wars, been faithful 
when called upon for duties they have not voluntarily chosen. Studied, 
spent of personal means, and given all asked—for what? Derision. 

If the constitutional amendment? is too slowly acting, then go ahead 
and organize the continental army, but under conditions making it 
possible to join and carry on business at the same time, Offer the 
guard the opportunity to enlist and be commissioned in 
now constituted. 


This is not a personal appeal, as the writer is but 27 and 1 
ected, d has been re 


but the guar scorned fi 
hi time it comes into its own, e 


rging your thought along these lines, 
Respectfully, 


r NORMAN B. COMFORT, 
Captain First Infantry, National Guard of Missouri. 


Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday. January 25, 1916. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, this bill has my earnest support, 
and I shall cheerfully cast my vote to pass it. Several years 
ago it occurred to me that the subject of good roads was one 
of the very greatest importance and should be of paramount in- 
terest until action was taken by Congress looking in that di- 
rection for cooperating with the respective States in the con- 
struction of necessary highways for the benefit of the people 
carrying the burdens of taxation. 

As chairman of the Committee on Rules. I had the honor of 
introducing and reporting the resolution establishing the great 
Committee on Roads, at whose head there now presides that 
distinguished and patriotic Representative from Missouri, the 
Hon. Dorsey W. SHACKLEFORD. The creation of this committee 
has paved the way for the passage of this good-roads bill. 

It gives me pleasure to know that in an humble way I have 
contributed to the establishment of that committee and now 
may enjoy the privilege of voting to pass the admirable bill re- 
ported by them. Ilustrating the importance of good roads, and 
eonnected intimately with the subject, allow me to set out some 
views recently promulgated in their report by F. C. Weinert and 
Peter Radford, warehouse commissioners for Texas. They 
clearly state the Issue and show the transcendent importnnce 
of rural credits, cooperative marketing, warehouse facilities, 
and their relationship to good public highways. giving easy 
access to markets and the avenues of transportation. 

Here they are: 


NEW YEAR TOAST. 


Here's to the son of toll, who sacrifices his honest labor that 
an unappreciative world might exist; whose unselfish and ham- 
pered position in life is borne with fortitude which should be- 
speak for him beneyolence rather than treachery in trading with 
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his fellow man; whose ideals are honesty and confidence and a 
fervent desire to provide the deserving comforts of life for those 
who are near and dear to him. To this unselfish soul we bow 
with esteem and drink to his health, happiness, and prosperity. 
„ WEINERT AND RADFORD,” 
THE ISSUE. 


“An epoch in the history of agriculture was ushered in with 
the creation of this department. From that hour the future will 
date the mobilization of the producers to demand, to receive, 
and to enjoy what every human being everywhere is entitled to— 
a square deal. Unnumbered cries from the millions who toil to 
produce have gone up through the centuries, and while one ap- 
peal was being born and another dying the world has worked on 
as heedless of the one as it has been careless of the other. 
“As long as men only offered to compliment the farmer, as long 
as politicians only exchanged soft words for votes, and the 
custom continued of speaking kindly and doing nothing, the 
greased road to nowhere remained unobstructed and without 
opposition. But as those who profit by the injustice which has 
deprived the producers of their just reward find that in reality 
this department has been created to convert the past pretty 
phrases of politicians into real human deeds that shall bear 
real fruit that does not turn to ashes on the lips—it would only 
be the innocent and unsuspecting who would doubt that those 
who have manipulated the farmers’ produce for private gain 
unjustly obtained would oppose and criticize and obstruct. 
Those who get easy money under long-established customs of 
injustice to the producer feel most keenly how sacred those 
customs are—to those profiting by them. And if there were no 
wailing and gnashing of teeth in the camps of the crooked and 
no crying and self-pity among those who have been innocently 
living off the wastes the producers have suffered, it would only 
prove that we have been mistaken in the belief that a real evil 
existed. 

“Therefore, if we approach the issue with calmness and clear 
vision we must first see in no sense of doubt, but with all cer- 
tainty, that if already the producers are getting a square deal, 
and there are no customs or wastes that are depriving him of 
due reward for his labor, then this department has been created 
by mistake and should be abolished with utmost haste. But if 
an evil exists either in carelessness or crookedness, in waste or 
wrong, in ignorance or in thoughtlessness, and the remedies we 
are charged with carrying into effect will bring to the toilers 
who produce the reward justly theirs, nó man should oppose this 
first act of the State to serve in a practical way those who make 
our prosperity and commerce possible. 

“Therefore let all those who claim the farmer deserves no bet- 
ter than he now has, and all those who claim that the tillers of 
the soil and the toilers who produce on the farm and orchard 
and ranch already receive their full share of the wealth they 
produce, line up and demand the repeal of this great marketing 
system committed to this department for development. 

“ But if there be those who are unafraid to proclaim that the 
producer deserves a better reward at the hands of those who are 
fed and clothed by his labors, and if there be those who count 
the producers as the vast throng who steady and carry on their 
shoulders the destinies of our country, and are ready to cham- 
pion their rightful demands for a just share of the riches their 
labors produce, then let them line up on the other side and de- 
mand, so that their demands can not be denied, that at last 
justice shall be done by those who eat their bread by the sweat 
of their brows. 

Let there be no mistaking of our purpose. Let there be no 
errors as to the issues at stake. We do not disparage the magic 
of the world of commerce. But the products of the farm are 
part of that commerce—so great a part that without them there 
could be no commerce. And cotton is part of that commerce, 
and in our Southland cotton is a magie word. Its history one 
day will read like a romance of world forces, and in that history 
Texas will stand as the great champion that led the way to 
justice for the producers of cotton. But our question is greater 
than cotton, greater than commerce. It is greater than corn, 
the king of the world’s crops. It is greater than wheat, the 
queen of grains. It is greater than the fleeces of the fields and 
flocks ; it is greater than the foods of the grains and the ranches; 
it is greater than substances and things and dollars, It is as 
great as humanity is great, for the issue has come and come to 
stay in the question being anxiously asked from the backwoods- 
man's rude hut to the farm palace, and from the tenement den 
of want and filth to the castles of the captains of industry: ‘Is 
the laborer worthy of his hire?’ 

FPUATITUDES AND POLITICS. 

“Centuries have come and gone, generations have been born 

and passed away, and nations have risen, flourished, and died 


since first was heard the plea for justice to the producers, and 
yet that justice has not come. Many have grown desperate and 
cursed their fate, many have lost faith and quit, but once more 
we are reaching the high tide of hope. On every hand a feeling 
akin to pain in its clearness, a consciousness equal to certainty 
in its force, is telling all men everywhere that those who pro- 
duce are not yet satisfied with their lot, and that the cry for 
relief must at last be answered—answered not in words and 
smiles, but with deeds and dollars. 

“ Platitudes have loaded literature and policy supplied poli- 
ticians with the battle cry, Back to the land.“ It is not only 
a battle cry, it is a song and text, a slogan and motto, a thesis 
and a certainty—yes; it is all of these, and more. We find in 
country places and hamlets, in towns and villages, in sky- 
scrapers and dugouts, in factories and loafers’ lodges, in 
churches and in jails, in the mountains and by the seaside, the 
echo of the far refrain, Back to the land.“ 

In the farmer’s paper and in the city’s yellow sheet. in the 
shoddy pamphlet and the glazed magazine, in the editor's sanc- 
tum and the teacher's schoolroom, in the lawyer's office and the 
commercial club, in the bankers’ convention and the political 
powwow, in the poor laborer’s scream for food and the rich 
man’s search for yariety in life, behind the plow and in the 
jitney bus, in the chophouse and in the café, with the pipe organ 
and the jew’s-harp, from Sambo’s banjo and the military band, 
out floats far and wide the grand old song, ‘ Back to the land,’ 

“And the pencil pushers, the preachers, the doctors, the law- 
yers, the teachers, the brokers, the merchants, the bankers, the 
clerks, the shop girls, the toilers, the waiters, the stenographers, 
the editors, and all manner of beings who have forever turned 
their backs to the land, in season and out of season, Sundays 
and holidays and plain working-days, march out to the crowded 
city’s edge by the roadside and sing Back to the land.“ È 

“And the sons of toil come marching up from the farm to the 
city with a pace that is long and strong and a face that is set 
and grim, until some faint echo reaches him of the city dwellers 
singing Back to the land,’ and the marchers from the farm to 
the city catch the tune but heed not the words, and the tune is 
lively and the grim face brightens, and the marchers quicken 
their pace with its gladness and glory while he flees from the 
farm to the city, and as each one borrows a pencil he joins in— 
and the city dwellers and the country boys, flourishing their 
pencils and white hands, march into the crowded city as the 
sun goes down to the tune of the chorus, Back to the land.“ 

“All the land believes in the battle cry ‘Back to the land.’ 
They are willing to teach it, to publish it, to preach it, to sing it, 
to proclaim it and shout it, and even to march by the tune of it, 
so the march does not in truth lead ‘back to the land.’ But it 
is not the words we utter but the deeds we do that make our 
lives. And it is not the advice we give nor the songs we sing 
but the deeds we do that lift the race to higher things; and so it 
is that to-day’s chorus, Back to the land,’ is music to charm 
the breasts of writers and politicians and editors and bankers 
and others who have forever turned their backs to the land; but 
the marching of the grim sons of toil from the farm to the city 
is the deed that we are doing, and that deed is a battle cry with- 
out words or music, which says: ‘If you want the marchers to 
march back to the land, give the producers a square deal,’ 


DOES THE PRODUCER GET A SQUARE DEAL? 


There are some people who are opposed to admitting that the 
motives of any of those who unjustly profit by the farmer’s losses 
are by any possibility bad. But the motive is not important to 
the department. Whether the farmer’s annual loss of 100,000 
bales of cotton, in the form of a city crop pulled, picked, or stolen 
from the crop he raises, is due to human depravity or human in- 
genuity or to custom or accident, it costs the farmer the same 
number of dollars. Whether the market is manipulated to rob 
the farmer from the motives of greed and gain or as a pastime 
and vacation sport, it takes the same number of dollars from 
the farmer's pockets. Whether the large fortunes made at the 
producer's expense all over our country while the toilers remain 
poor are stolen, taken under ancient custom, or merely collected 
to keep the farmer from becoming rich and extravagant, does 
not change the fact that the farmer’s pockets carry just so many 
doHars less money. If we can get for the producer the dollars 
his labors entitle him to, the motives we have to combat or over- 
come will take care of themselves; and, in discussing whether 
the farmer gets a square deal or a crooked deal or merely a 
misdeal, we desire to be always understood that we are dealing 
with facts, not motives; with conditions, not theories; and seek 
results, not argument. 

“Tf we seek to know the realities as they are, we can find no 
safer rule than Holy Writ, which has said, By their fruits ye 
shall know them,’ and by this test we propose to submit to your 
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consideration the vital question whether the producers of to- 
day and of the past have gotten a square deal. 

“There are some people who now and then ask why there 
should be such widespread agitation for better treatment of agri- 
culture. One who has studied three tendencies in our country's 
history which affect not only the farmer, but our whole society, 
will cease to wonder that thoughtful people are turning more 
and more to answer the farmer’s needs. Let us consider them 
in their order: 

“First. The concentration of wealth in the hands of a few 


people. 

“Second. The drift of the people from the farms to the 
cities. 

“Third. The increase of the tenant class and homes under 
liens and the lessening of the number of home owners. 

“There is no informed man who will deny that these are 
the tendencies in America. And yet we stand ready to say that 
unless we can find a way to prevent centralizing our govern- 
ment at the expense of the people's power, secure a fairer’ dis- 
tribution of wealth, and juster rewards for the toilers of our 
land, turn back the onward tide of population from the farm 
to the city, and make our people home owners instead of ten- 
ants and mortgagors of homes, the great experiment in free 
government in America will fail because we fall into the same 
errors that have destroyed free government wherever it has 
failed. Before we go more particularly into these facts let us 
say that we have no fears of the final outcome. The very last 
hope of free government in the world depends on America, and 
our faith that the end will prove the wisdom of the fathers is 
unshaken. 

“ But let us turn to the facts as they are. 

THE CONCENTRATION OF WBHALTH. 


' “That there is an Increasing number of poor and destitute 
people, and that private fortunes on the other extreme are grow- 
ing larger and larger, are facts of universal observation. But 
there is an idea very broadly believed to the effect that.in older 
countries the concentration of wealth is greater than in America. 
We find on investigation, however, that over 30 years ago we 
had already outstripped every country in the world in the 
number and size of gigantic private fortunes. As early aa 
1890 it was estimated by reliable authorities that 1 per cent 
of the people owned over half of all the Nation’s wealth, and 
that one-eighth of the people owned seven-eighths of the wealth 
of the country. In 1900 it was estimated that only 440 indus- 
trial, franchise, and miscellaneous trust combinations owned 
$20,000,000,000 of the Nation's $90,000,000,000 of wealth, or two- 
ninths. With the immense profit of recent years added, this 
total now would reach one-fourth of the Nation’S wealth. In 
the early days of the Steel Trust it was estimated that the 24 
men composing its board of directors directly or indirectly con- 
trolled one-twelfth of the total wealth of the country. 

“In 1889 Thomas G. Shearmon, a brilliant corporation lawyer 
and political economist, declared that ‘ the United States of Amer- 
ica is practically owned by less than 250,000 persons.’ He pre- 
dicted that if the tendency of that day continued ‘ within 30 years 
the United States of America will be substantially owned by less 
than 50,000 persons.’ Twenty-six of those years have passed, 
and the other day a Federal investigation in New York City 
brought out the fact that in the employment of labor in the 
United States that part of New York City on Manhattan Island, 
which includes Wall Street and the main business section, con- 
trolled half the employing power of the Nation. In other words, 
that persons on Manhattan Island had the power to hire or dis- 
charge one-half the laboring population of our country. If 30 
years ago one-half of the people owned seven-eighths of the 
wealth, and to-day Manhattan Island controls one-half of the 
employing power of the Nation, who knows just how few people 
do own the country to-day? And if the board of directors of the 
Steel Trust in its early days controlled one-twelfth of the 
Nation’s wealth, in these days, when it waxes fatter and fatter 
on the profits of supplying war materials, who can estimate 
their power? And yet there are people who would ask if we 
need turn our attention to making better the lot of those who 
till the soil of our land. Remarkable as it may seem, it has been 
but a dozen years since the star orators of the Republican Party 
openly boasted that their policies were to be credited with this 
the most gigantic crime of the ages. Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
the favorite after-dinner advocate of the McKinley and Roose- 
velt régimes, in a biographical sketch of William McKinley, 
after his death, used these remarkable words: 

He made possible the gigantic fortunes which have been 
amassed by master minds in the control, use, and distribution 
of iron, coal, oil, cotton, and wool, and their products. Though 
neyer an organizer or beneficiary of combinations or trusts, yet 


the constant aggregation of most industries in vast corporations 
of fabulous capital, while due to tendencies of the age and com- 
mon to all countries, received tremendous acceleration from his 


policies, 

“Mark that wonderful utterance. In all literature there is 
not a truer or more fatal description of the facts, Write in 
your memory the fact that cotton and wool have been the means 
of amassing gigantic fortunes in America. But cut deeper into 
your hearts the fact that no great fortunes have been amassed 
in the production of cotton or wool. No; they have been 
amassed, just as Chauncey Depew says, ‘in the control, use, and 
distribution * of the products of your hands and fields. 

“Yetwhen a courageous public man says that trusts manipulate 
for criminal gain the Industry, the labor, and the produce of the 
people by bringing to bear the great power of their wealth, that 
man is denounced as an agitator and sometimes a socialist and 
often as an anarchist. But the wonderment of all is that in the 
face of this simple statement of truth anyone should ever. ask 
why the people drift from the ranch and the farm, where the, 
Nation’s wealth is produced, to the cities, where gigantic for- 
tunes are amassed in the control, use, and distribution * of the 
products of their toil And we need look for no checking of 
the drift to the cities while the producers toil and remain poor 
and the trusts in the cities manipulate and grow richer and 
richer. Nature's laws did not decree that those who produce 
should do so in poverty and those who manipulate their products 
should amass gigantic fortunes. It is not nature’s laws but 
man’s greed that has decreed that the reward of toil is more 
work while remaining poor, and that the reward of controlling, 
using, and distributing is the amassing of gigantic fortunes. If 
nature had so decreed there would be no remedy, but as man has 
made these conditions, it is the duty of the Government to find 
a way to get for the producer a reasonable compensation for his 
service to mankind. 

CONCENTRATION OF PEOPLE IN CITIES. 


“ Farming is primarily the science of making both ends meet 
and having something over, and the something over determines 
whether the man will stay on the farm. 

This brings us to the most remarkable proof of the injustice 
of the toiler’s lot that can be found in any age, for our census 
enables us to put our finger on the fact, while in other times 
the world suffered without knowing just how or why. It is 
this drift from the ranch and farm to the cities. More than 
half a century ago warnings were uttered against this tendency. 
Daniel Webster said: When tillage begins, other arts follow.’ 
The farmers, therefore, are the founders of human civilization. 
Therefore in a free government we should look for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, and if we do not find it, the hand- 
writing is on the wall that freedom will depart from the land. 
It has been said that water flows downhill, but if you pump 
hard enough you can make it flow uphill. There has been a 
great deal of pumping in this country, but when water is free 
to flow where it will it flows downhill. And we are discussing 
this drift of the people to the cities, where all the people are 
free to go and come. If the ranch and farm had the conven- 
iences, the attractions, and the pleasures the city affords, with 
equality of wealth and social enjoyment, this drift would cease 
overnight. And there is no remedy in any theory or any plati- 
tudes of political platforms. Nothing but the restoration of 
equal opportunity and equal rewards for the producer of wealth, 
along with those of the manipulator of those products, will ever 
have even a tendency to overcome the evil. 

In a great speech delivered by Henry Grady, perhaps the 
greatest winner of the hearts of men that the South has ever 
produced, away back in 1889, he reviewed these conditions and 
proclaimed his belief that unless this tendency were overcome 
it meant disaster for the Republic. Many times have we been 
warned since then, and at last we are waking up. But let us 
remind you that when Henry Grady delivered that speech only 
30 people in a hundred lived in the cities, while to-day 50 
out of every hundred live in the cities. He was alarmed then; 
we should be panie-stricken now. Listen to the figures: Grady’s 
speech was based on the 1880 census, showing 293 per cent of 
our people in the cities of over 2,500 population. In 1890 it 
rose to 86 per cent, in 1900 to 40} per cent, in 1910 to 464 per 
cent. So in three decades the drift is 16 people out of every 
hundred, and all this since the census figures Grady used. It 
averages over 5 per cent, or 1 person in every 20, leaving the 
farm for the city in every decade. Based on that rate of drift, 
we have already reached the point where the producers are only 
half the people and the city population the other half, when 
40 years ago the producers outnumbered all others by 8 to 1. 
What say you of this? But some say this does not affect 
Texas. Let us see about Texas. In 1890 the city population 
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was 153 per cent, in 1900, 17 per cent, and in 1910 over 25 per 
cent; and if the ratio of the last decade has continued to now 
nearly 30 per cent of our people live in cities. In the United 
States the last decade showed the cities gained 70 per cent 
and the country 30 per cent, but in Texas the cities gained 80 
per cent, while the country only gained 17 per cent. So we 
tind that Texas, the great cotton State, is rushing headlong to 
the cities. 
Š CONCENTRATION OF LAND OWNERSHIP, 


“But what is to us a more distressing evidence of this in- 
equality of reward is shown in the ownership of homes. In 1890 
our farms were under liens for six and a half million dollars, 
but in 1910 they were under liens of over $76,000,000. The num- 
ber of farms under liens had been multiplied by 6 and the 
amount by 12, showing that the liens not only multiply in 
numbers but also in,amount. The tenants in 1880 were 87 per 
cent of our farmers; in 1890, 42 per cent; in 1900, 49 per cent; 
nnd in 1910, 523 per cent; and to-day, if the rate of increase 
has continued, 55 out of every 100 of our farmers are tenant 
farmers. But these facts only partially disclose the real con- 
ditions, for a large number of those listed as owners of homes 
owed on them. 8 

„In 1890 only 5 per cent were under lien, but in 1900, 23 per 
cent had come under liens, and in 1910 one-third of suppose 
home’ owners had their homes under liens of some kind, and 
if the rate of increase has continued te-day the homes under 
liens will reach 40 per cent of all homes in Texas. But in the 
true light we find that those tilling the soil or occupying homes 
in our State, and either paying rent or interest on them, in 
1890 were 41 per cent of the whole number, in 1900, 614 per 
cent, and in 1910 nearly 69 per cent, and if the rate of increase 
bas continued, to-day three-fourths of our people either pay 
rent for their homes or interest on them. And when we turu 
to the tax rolls of our State te find where Texas is helping the 
farm owner and the home owner, what do we find? In the seven 
years from 1907 to 1914 personal-property taxes have increased 
only 40 per cent, while land taxes have practically been doubled. 
But in another way, in 1907 real estate consisted of a little over 
one-half of our taxed values and in 1914 almost two-thirds of our 
taxed property. So we find the burden of the land by way of 
taxes in the greatest agricultural State in the world keeps pace 
with the other inequalities, driving wealth into the hands of the 
few, the people into the cities, and the homes under liens. 

SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF EFFECTS. 

“At a recent national convention of labor unions held in Cali- 
fornia and presided over by President Gompers it was dis- 
¢losed that the annual production of farm, orchard, and ranch 
products amounted to 513.000.000.000, the producers receiving 
$6,000,000,000 as their portion and the middlemen reaping 
$7,000,000,000 for their undeserved share. Realizing that the 
membership of labor unions constitute the majority of con- 
sumers, a resolution was offered and passed that the union join 
hands with the producers to the end that some relief might be 
obtained that would forever relieve them of the parasite who 
grows rich upon the difference paid by the consumer and the 
price the producer receives. 

If we study these tendencies we need no concrete facts to tell 
us the producers do not get a square deal. 

“Farmers would not rush to the cities if they were getting a 
square deal. Great fortunes would not be amassed in manipu- 
lating the soil's produce, while the producers remain poor, if the 
farmer were getting a square deal. 

“Liens on homes would not be piling up if the farmer were 
getting a square deal. 

“The producers would get more than $6,000,000,000 out of a 
total annual production of $13,000,000,000 if the farmer were 
getting a square deal, 

To those who think, these facts are not speculative or doubt- 
ful. They are certainly beyond all dispute or question. We have 
given the facts in calmness and no conclusion can be reached by 
any fair mind except that the farmer is not getting a square deal. 

SHALI WE DO NOTHING OR PEEK A REMEDY? 


“Lord Macaulay once said that when a remedy fc- an ad- 

mitted evil was offered, and it was defeated by those who pro- 
fessed regret for the evil, but objected to the method of cure 
without offering a better remedy, it was safe to say that there 
was no real desire for any remedy at all. 
Since we face conditions as to which there is no dispute, 
since we know that the producers are suffering from age-old 
injustice in many forms, since we kno he is getting nothing 
near his fair portion of the wealth he produces, we ask the 
producers of our State to scan carefully the objectors wE . object 
and object and object, but offer no remedy to allay the evils no 
man does deny. 


“What say you toilers who produce to those who would tell 
you that your lot is already as good as your desire? 

“ When politicians come to you on a plea that the great mar- 
keting system we are working to complete is the wrong way to 
get justice for you, ask him if he has a better way. Ask him 
if he wants you to repeal the only remedy ever offered for the 
evils you suffer before he offers one to take its place. 


PURPOSE AND BENEFITS OF WAREHOUSE AND MARKETING LAW. 


The vast benefits which finally will result from the warehouse 
and marketing law are but dimly realized. We quote below the 
opinion of the Court of Criminal Appeals in the Dabney White 
case, an able statement of several features, and showing among 
other things that the law wiil save for the farmer at least $5 on 
every bale of cotton. If it were admitted that this is all the 
possible saving, that alone would prove this law the greatest 
benefit to the farmers of Texas ever enacted by our legislators, 
for this saving of only $5 per bale is $20,000,000 annually to the 
people of Texas. But this saving is only the beginning and 
only scratches the surface of the real benefits to result. But let 
the opinion of the court speak for itself: 

Has experience demonstrated that there are evils connected 
with the preparation of cotton for market and the marketing 
of same which affect the State as a whole—the general public 
welfare? If so, then under the authorities quoted by relator, 
the State, in seeking under the police power to correct and 
remedy those evils, would not and can not be held to violate any 
provision of the Federal Constitution. Cotton is not only the 
chief product of this State but of the entire South, and not only 
„within the memory of man” but at the very time of the enact- 
ment of this iaw all the industries of this State and of the 
South were paralyzed by conditions affecting the cotton crop. 
The farmer, the merchant, the bank, the lawyer, the doctor— 
in fact, the entire citizenship of this State—was brought almost 
to the door of the bankrupt court by conditions affecting the 
marketing of cotton, and the conditions were such they not only 
authorized but imperatively demanded that the legislature 
enact laws remedying or tending to remedy these conditions if 
within the power of legislation to do so. No one can gainsay 
that a condition existed in which the public welfare was vitally 
interested and the whole public affected, and relief from such 
conditions provided, if it was possible to do so. And the 
instance of the conditions of the year 1914, while impressing the 
necessity for legislation to avoid and prevent such conditions 
from again arising, is not the only instance in which the condi- 
tions affecting the cotton crop have about paralyzed the entire 
industries of the State and South. All of us can remember that 
but a few years ago cotton was selling at from 4 to 6 cents per 
pound (much less than the cost of production), and that many 
failures in business were occasioned thereby, and almost starva- 
tion brought to the doors of many, In fact every legitimate 
interest and business in our State was affected thereby. It has 
been demonstrated, and we think fully shown by the evidence in 
this case, that such conditions were not the result of the law of 
supply and demand, but were brought about by conditions which 
can, in a measure at least, be remedied by suitable legislation, 
and this is the object and purpose of the legislation involved 
in this case. But it may be contended that these conditions 
were conditions in no way brought about or contributed to by 
the ginners in ginning the cotton, yet, even if that were true, 
if it became imperatively necessary to regulate the ginning of 
the cotton, by suitable legislation, to remedy the evils which 
had brought about such conditions, this would authorize the 
legislature to regulate the ginning to accomplish the purpose 
sought, if it was necessary to do so. 

The evidence adduced on this trial, we think, demonstrates 
there are evils connected with the ginning of cotton that im- 
peratively demanded regulation, else no legislation could be 
adopted which would enable the legislature to adopt a system 
which would relieve or tend to relieve those oft-recurring 
periods in which the welfare of the entire citizenship is seri- 
ously affected. It was shown by the evidence that it has grown 
to be the custom with virtually ail ginners to “ plate” each 
bale of cotton ginned with a portion of the cotton of the previous 
bale ginned. Col. Sheb Williams, in his testimony, aptly illus- 
trates how this is done by the ginners in order that they may 
gin more cotton each day. There is what is termed a “roll” 
that must be filled before the gin can be run at its regular 
speed. He testified: “ You must first fill your roll before you 
can properly gin cotton. If I should bring a bale of cotton to 
the gin and the roll was filled from that bale, a good bale, just 
when the box and feeders were clear, this would be shut off, 
and in order to keep the roll tight with the lint that may be 
taken from the seed, now the bale of cotton succeeding me of 
necessity would get the lint from the seed that this roll ginned, 


‘sold as weighing 485 pounds—half the tare, or 15 pounds, being 
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and that would go into the succeeding bale. If the suceecding 
bale were a better one than this roll, that side of the cotton 
would, of course, be worse than the sample and better than the 
cotton actually was. Tn other words, it would be plated.” This 
is shown to be the general custom of the ginners of this State; 
and then by the testimony of D. C. Reed, a cotton buyer, called 
as a witness by relator, it is shown that the buyers, under con- 
ditions heretofore existing, took a sample from cach side of the 
bale of cotton, and bought by the sample that graded the lowest. 
This is but human, and we censure no one for doing so. So, if 
the plate was of a superior grade, the farmer would not get 
the benefit by reason thereof, but if the plate was of an inferior 
grade, then the farmer sold his cotton by the inferior grade end 
consequently lost thereby. So it may be said, through no fault 
of the raiser of the produce, he sells at least a portion of his 
crop by the inferior sample, occasioned by the fact that the 
ginner does not clean his roll and put all of a man’s own cotton 
in his bale—in lien thereof placing a portion of the preceding 
man’s cotton in each bale, and at the place where the sample 
is taken from the bale under former conditions. This should 
be remedied, and this the law seeks to do by prohibiting the 
“ plating” of cotton and providing for the taking of samples as 
the bale is ginned. 

“‘Arain, the evidence before us shows that there are at least a 
few ginners—they being the exception and not the rule, we 
will say in justice to the ginners—while ginning cotton to so 
arrange a steam cock or valve that steam would escape and spray 
the cotton while being ginned, thus adding to the weight. This 
was dono to bring customers to their gin—giving an extra large 
“turnout.” This was an evil that needed correcting, and this the 
law attempts to remedy. This and other matters incident to the 
way the cotton was ginned and baled had caused what is termed 
an “overhead charge” to be made by the spinners against each 
bale of cotton, amounting to 30 pounds on each bale of cotton 
of 500 pounds. It is known, and the evidence before us shows, 
that the bagging and ties on each bale of cotton weigh from 12 
to 22 pounds; that the average weight of bagging and ties 
would probably be from 18 to 20 pounds per bale, and vet the 
“tare” or “ overhead charge“ has been fixed at 30 pounds, thus 
penalizing every bale of cotton from 10 to 12 pounds, amounting, 
at the present price of cotton, at from $1.10 to $1.30 per bale, 
which the producer loses by reason of this “overhead” or “ tare” 
charge. This was occasioned, in the main, by reason of loss 
from spraying the cotton, mixed-packed, sand-packed, and water- 
packed cotton, all of which can, and, under the law, should be, 
and if properly enforced will be, prevented by the ginner in 
ginning the cotton. Under the system heretofore existing, as 
shown by the testimony of Mr. Reed, the buyers who ship the 
cotton to the spinners know there is an overcharge on every 
properly ginned bale of cotton of at least 10 to 12 pounds that 
should not be made, consequently when the buyer is having the 
cotton compressed for shipment he has what is termed “ patches” 
put on the cotton, additional bagging, old sacks, or something of 
similar character, to the extent of 10 or 12 pounds, and then 
bills his cotton out as weighing this much in addition to the 
weight on which he purchased it. If he purchased a bale, by 
weight of 500 pounds, when he ships and the “ patches” have 
been put on he bills it as weighing 510 or 512 pounds, and for 
this reason the “tare” or “overhead charge” will not be reduced 
by the spinners under former conditions. Mr. Reed frankly 
testified that he could buy cotton at 11 cents a pound and sell 
it to the spinner at the same price—11 cents a pound—and 
make from a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a bale, by reason 
of these “ patches” being placed thereon, and by reason of the 
further fact that if the cotton as billed to the spinners comes 
to within 1 per cent of the billing, there is no reduction, thus 
giving another margin of 5 pounds that can be added to the 
weight in shipping over and above the weight as purchased. 
This makes it apparent that while a bale of cotton weighing 
500 pounds is sold on the market here as weighing only 470 
pounds; that is, the price is fixed so that is the number of 
pounds paid for, yet in selling the cotton to the spinner it is 


taken advantage of by the purchaser who sells to the spinner. 
** We are censuring no one, but this evidences a condition that 
neels remedying, and this the legislature has sought to remedy 
by this bill. In addition to this, the evidence before us shows 
that by cutting the bales and taking out samples, by what is 
termed “ picking the cotton“ at the cotton yards and compresses, 
there is annually what is termed a “town or city crop” of 
100,000 bales. And this is marketed and sold by men who did 
not raise a pound nor even a single lock of cotton. All this is 
taken into consideration in fixing the “tare” or “ overhead” 
charge as against each bale of cotton, If a bale is completely 
covered by the Dugging or wrapping placed on cotton and it is 


not necessary to cut the bagging to obtain a sample, all this 
100,000-bale town or city crop will disippear and the “ over- 
nend“ charge or “ tare” can be reduced proportionately. This is 
one of the reasons shown why the “sumple” should be taken 
while the cotton is being ginned, instead of the bagging being 
cut on each side and samples taken after being baled. Aguin, it 
is shown by the evidence before us that the place where the bag- 
ging is cut and samples pulled out of each side will fori a cup, 
so when it rains these cups will fill with water und form what 
is called by cotton men “a cancer,” which continually eats its 
way into and in some instances entirely through the cotton, ren- 
dering a number of pounds of cotton valueless; und this is taken 
into consideration in fixing the “ overhead charge “all of which 
is a loss to the producer, for it is taken into consideration in 
fixing the price. 

“* But it was insisted on behalf of the relator that cotton, after 
being pressed, gives a better “sample” than when taken as the 
cotton is ginned. There is but one instance in the evidence be- 
fore us, and that shows the samples when taken as being ginnedd 
and. one taken eut of the same bale after being baled were ex- 
actly the same, there being no difference. But by some of the 
testimony it was shown that cotton after being baled took on 
what was termed a “bloom” that it did not have while being 
ginned. This adds nothing to the length or strength of the 
fiber nor to the cotton in any way, aceording to the testimony; 
but if it did cause the cotton sample to grade better, the testi- 
mony before us would show that when the sample is taken as 
ginned and placed in a sealed receptacle the same “ bloom“ comes 
upon the sample, and if it added anything to the grade of the 
cotton it would be upon both samples, when taken when being 
ginned or when taken after being baled. There was testimony 
that the buyer could not rely upon the sample taken as ginne«! 
and placed in a sealed receptacle, for it was said the first pur- 
chaser who bid on it when it was opened might get n correct 
view of the sample, yet in carrying it to different cotton buyers, 
and handled by them, the dirt aud trash might be sluiken out 
If so, the buyer would be at no greater disadvantage than 
formerly, for if the bagging were cut and a sample taken fron: 
the side, the first buyer who bid ou it would see the sample 
just as taken from the bale; but when the producer carried the 
sample thus taken te the different buyers the dirt and trash 
would be shaken out in the one instance as well as in the other, 
and we all know it is uot customary for each buyer who bids on 
cotton to take a sample out of the bale, for if they did the bale 
would soon become almost all “ samples.” 

“t We have mentioned these matters to show why we think the 
evidence in this case demonstrates that the general public in 
this State is so affected by the heretofore existing system of the 
preparation of cotton for the market and the system of market- 
ing the same as to authorize legislation under the police power 
of the State to correct the evils and to show that there were evils 
connected with the ginning of cotton which, under this power and 
authority, to authorize the legislature to ennet a law to remedy 
the evils that have grown up and become a part of the system 
of ginning cotton heretofore carried on in this State. To our 
mind there is und can be no question that the public weifare 
demands the eradication of these evils, that legal fraud may be 
prevented, that unnecessary overhead charges may be eliminated. 
and the staple crop of the State, upon which the prosperity of 
each and every citizen of the State, in a measure, more or less 
depends, may not be thus penalized and sacrificed by being forced 
on the market in a few months’ time, 

„The expense necessary nnd incident to the ginner complying 
with this law was variously estimated by the witnesses at from 
8 cents per bale to 25 cents per bale. It was shown of some 700 
gins inspected by the inspectors provided for by the law. only 
about one-fourth of that number were making any extra charge 
in ginning cotton, and the one-fourth who did make an extra 
charge charged on an average about 25 cents per bale. The 
expense testified to by Mr. White was that in a gin ginning 
30 or more bales of cotton per day the services of an addi- 
tional man would be required. That three wrappers cost from 
one-half to 1 cent cach and from 13 to 3 cents per bale. ‘That 
scales to weigh the samples would necessarily be required to 
be purchased, and the scales would cost about $12. That scales 
to weigh the cotton after it was baled would cost about $40. 
This is all the additional expense testified to by any witness, 
and relator contends that this is a taking of his property with- 
out due process of law. If the evils growing out of and con- 
nected with ginning cotton lave rendered it necessary to regulate 
the business, to eliminate the plating of cotton, to prevent the 
spraying of cotton, to prevent the sand packing of cotton, and 
the other evils testified to by witnesses, that the law necessarily 
fastens this extra charge on the business of ginning cotton, would 
not render the law obnoxious to the Federal or State Constitu- 
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tien. There is many u charge or license fixer) that must be paid 
or endured necessarily for the public welfare: under the laws of 


this State and of every State in this Union. But is such a 
charge necessarily fixed on the ginner? The testimony shows 
that many ginners do, and all eould, make a charge to cover this 
extra expense. So the ginner is not necessarily deprived of 
any property by the law. If he does not gin for the public, and 
thut is not his business, he has no such expense; however, we 
hu ve no such gins iu this State. If he does follow: the business 
or occupation of ginning for others and suffers any less, he volun- 
turily does so, for the law forces no expense without allowing 
him compensation, if he sees proper to charge it, for performing 
the duties required by the law. But take Mr. White's estimate 
of the expense, what does it amount to per bale? 

“+ If- one gius as much as 30 bales per day, he must employ 
an-extra man at a cost of $70 per month, Thirty bales per day, 
26. working days aggregate 780 bales per month. er about & cents 
per baie; the best wrappers, the testimony shows, cost 13 cents 
per bale, and, adding beth together, 10} cents per bale. All gins 
already -had scales for weighing the bales after being :ginned, 
and the scales for weighing; the samples would last for years, 
and the cost per bale incident to the purchase of such «scales 
would be infinitesimal, but say one-half ceut per bale, and the 
cost. under, the testimonx. where the -extra man is emploxed. 
wonld not exceed 11 cents per bale and under all) thertestimony. 
both for the State aud relator, it is shown that if the provi- 
sions of the law are complied with the price received for the 
bale of cotton would be enhanced not less than $5 per bale, and 
the man who had the cotton ginned could well afford to pay the 
71 cents per bale out of the $5 additional received—if the gin- 
ner suw proper to make the additional charge. 

We doubt very seriously whether or not a gimmer is in po- 

Sit ion to raise the question that the law would be invalid for the 
reuson that it takes the property of the furmer. for if it did do 
so it would not be the taklug of any property of the ginner. 
But we will not rest our decision upon that ground, and will 
consider it on the theory that the producer must bear or can be 
made to bear, under the law. the 11 cents per bale expense addi- 
tiona! to the, ginners by the provisions of the law. if it shall be 
so much, or whatever it may be, and in addition thereto he will 
be deprived of 54 ounces of his cotton, required by the Jaw to 
be deposited with the ginner. At present prices this wonld 
figure: about 4 cents, or a total of 15 cents per bale— that the 
producer under the provisions of the law would be finally de- 
prived of by the net; yet under all the testimony. if the law. is 
complied with and the system is carried ont. he will receive in 
audition to the amount heretofore received 85 per bale. There 
are but few. if any. men who would object to the regulation 
of the preparation of his produet for the market. at so small an 
expense, if the price he received would be enhanced in so much 
reuter sum that that taken—he would deem it adequate com- 
pensation for the property taken.“ 


HOW SHALL (THE FARMER GET RESULTS? 


There yet remains the vital principle of our whole work 


cooperation. If every ‘farmer win learn that lesson, ‘the road 
to prosperity is wide open to every deserving farmer. By tit the 
evils of to-dny's systems., both of commerce and law, ‘can be 
overcome. If we were asked to state the truth most important 
to our farmers it would be:this: 

IIntil the farmers of America learn to stand together and 
ooperate like all ether cullings they are doomed to hew the 
woodland curry the water and. do the Gradgery of the world in 
poverty for all, time. 

This truth must first be brought home to the larger farmers. 
Thosemrhoffeel their own independence: and ‘freedom from want 
antl necessity must -open tthe way or it will never be opened. 

““Letrthoseavho. are'the stronger of our farmers study this law 
of nature: In all times the burdens of the poor and weak must 
be carrier | by somebody, and as only the strong enn earry the 
burden, that is where it always has fallen and always will fall. 
A thousand small ‘farmers who are peor may produce no more 
cotton: than a hundred larger and better fixed (farmers, but when 
the poor farmer is forced to dump his cotton on the market hê 
breaks the price, and the larger farmer has to suffer the loss in 
the price of his cotton along with his poor neighbor. The 
poorer farmers can not hold their cotten off the market unless 
the larger ‘farmers heip, and neither the larger farmer nor the 
smaller one will ever get à fuir price until they stand together. 

COOPERATION ‘SAVES ‘MONEY. 


In marketing cotton gradually the cost of holding must be 
redluceil to a minimum. ‘There are three elements of cost that 
must be dealt with: 

“1. The cost of warehousing. 


“2. The cost of insurance. 

“3. The cost of interest. 

To reduce these expenses to the lowest possible point there 
must finally be a standard marketing system and practically 
the whole crop handled under one system. The present system 
of ‘every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost’ 
results in untold waste. 

THE COST OF WAREHOUSING. 


When a small town has one or two open cotton yards, two 
or three parties engaged in handling totton to and from yards, 
a warehouse only half patronized and a half dozen buyers, 
scattering cotton about town, it is needless to say they are wast- 
ing money. It is also needless to say the farmer is losing this 
waste, Warehousing will cost a very insignificant amount when 
the big farmer and the little farmer and all the farmers patron- 
ize the warehouse and save all these wastes. Only by acting 


together can such inexcusable wastes of money be prevented. 


All the cotton of a community can be warehoused and cared for 
at an expense very little more than the warehousing of one- 
third of it. So, if the other two-thirds came into the system, the 
cost per bale would be ultimately very much less than at present. 
The greet waste now is in the scattered handling of cotton 
without system or method, and these expenses can be cut in half 
when once the farmers learn to act all together. 

„Build a warehouse and then everybody patronize it so as to 
keep it up and reduce expenses should be the motto of every 
community. 

THE COST OF INSURANCE. 

“Already this department has secured a reduction of insur- 
ance on over 50 warehouses, and the total saving in insurance 
alone will amount to more than the expense of operating this 
entire department, yet-only a beginning has been made. In 
South Carolina, under State supervision, a rural rate of $1.58 
per hundred is enjoyed, while in Texas the rural warehouses 
are being charged a rate of $3 to $3.50 per hundred in many 
cases. 

“Yet we must fully realize that a radical change must come 
in the matters of cotton insurance. The present rates can not 
be permanently endured. The present practice of charging 
exorbitant rates in the rural communities and granting lower 
rates in the centers must be overcome. 

“It would be well for insurance companies to consider the 
possibility of a mutual insurance of-cotton in warehouses under 
State supervision. 

“ The guaranty of deposits under:the bank guaranty fund sys- 
tem of this State furnishes a tempting model and proves the 
practicability of a mutual system of insuring the farmer's. cot- 
ton at cost. Unless the insurance companies cooperate with the 
warehouses to reduce insurance costs the demand for such a 
system will make its adoption inevitable. 

“It is well known that over 40 per cent. of all insurance pre- 
miums .is absorbed in agents’ commissions and operating ex- 
penses. These heavy commissions were established under the 
old system of the competitive selling of insurance, demanding 


great activity of agents. To-day, under the bonded-warehouse 


system, the law of the State sells the insurance for the eom- 
panies by compelling the warehousemen to take out insurance 
to cover the products stored with them. Insurance companies 
must reduce these overheat! charges or a mutual system will be 
the only possible escape from conditions no free people should 
tolerate. Since the State demands by law that cotton and other 
products stored shall be insured under the permanent. warehouse 
system, that demand places the duty on the State to see that 
insurance is furnished at a reasonable rate, or to provide a 
mutual system which shall protect the farmers from charges 
established under the old system and which are unreasonable 
and exorbitant under the present system. Insurance companies 
in the past have justified these extremely high rates by ex- 
plaining that cotton was insured in bulk, and that whenever it 
burned they were required to pay for the better grades of cotton. 
We can see that if a dishonest man had cotton insured in bulk 
he might be willing for it to be burned so that he could collect 
for better grades of cotton and make a profit, and we enn also 
see that to some extent this condition in the past justified the 
rates then established. But under the system of sampling at 
the gin und the isstiance of a negotiable receipt from the ware- 
house, showing weights and grades, the value at the time of the 
loss is established, rendering this kind of fraud impossible. We 
are assured by the highest insurance authorities that this sys- 
tem of gin sampling and warehousing justifies a material reduc- 
tion in the rates of insurance, asiit largely eliminates the moral 
risk. This feature alone more than justifies the taking of the 
campe at the gin, as no other system will accomplish such a 
saving. 
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TIE COST OF INTEREST. 

“Mr. Sol Wexler, president of the Whitney Central Bank, of 
New Orleans, delivered a very able address and discussed the 
financial phase of warehousing and warehouse receipts. He 
created much enthusiasm and declared that the high quality of 
such security is comparable with Government bonds, which se- 
cured a rate of interest from the bankers of approximately 
8 per cent; that the bankers should consider making the lowest 
rate of interest possible to t producer to enable the producer 
to market slowly and gradually rather than to force him to sell 
on a congested market, and that establishing such a low rate 
of interest on such a high class of collateral would not in any 
way affect the interest of other loans, as the receipts issued by 
a bonded warehouse, properly safeguarded, is the last word in 
the highest form of banking security, and same is given prefer- 
ence by the Federal Reserve Board and reserve agents. 

‘We believe the bankers made a mistake against their own 
interests when they failed to utilize the funds provided by the 
Government through the national reserve banks and offered to 
the member bankers at a 8 per cent rate on condition it be loaned 
to farmers for not more than 6 per cent upon warehouse receipts 
as collateral. Many bankers who declined to avail themselyes 
of this money borrowed money at 4 per cent and more so as to 
be free to charge such rate as their customers could be made to 
pay. We believe it would have been a wise policy to have shown 
a willingness to aid the farmer. The idea among bankers that 
loaning the farmers money at a low rate on such collateral as 
warehouse receipts for cotton would set a precedent to embarrass 
them in other loans is a mistake, The 6 per cent rate on those 
loans is asked on account of the fact that the security is of a 
character to justify the rate, and the money will be used gener- 
ally at times when bankers have surplus funds. 

“We are confident that the opening of another season will 
find the Federal reserve bank, the bankers of Texas, and the 
farmers of the State working in harmony to this common 
purpose. 

„Lending money to the producers at a favorable and low rate 
is the vital principle of the rural credit system, and the rural 
credit system is based on the true theory that helping the farmer 
helps the world. : 

CONCLUSION, 

“No man need believe Texas will take a backward step in the 
work now begun. It takes no long argument to convince all 
people of all classes that the time has come when justice must 
be accorded the producers, 

“ Everyone can see that the continuance of the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a few people, and the drifting of the 
population to the cities, and the-increasing of the tenant class, 
accompanied by the diminishing numbers of home owners, must 
in the end dethrone free government. 

“The warehouse and marketing law is already accomplish- 
ing larger results than many of its friends predicted. We have 
saved enough money in the reduction of insurance rates that if 
this were the only result that saving would pay the expense of 
operating this entire department. The court of criminal ap- 
peals has reviewed the evidence in the Dabney White case 
and announced the conclusion that the undisputed evidence 
shows that the regulation of cotton ginning and the prepara- 
tion of cotton for the market, unaccompanied by any other 
feature of the law, will result in a saving of $5 on every bale 
of cotton for the farmers of this State. It is easy to calculate 
that this will average more than $20,000,000 annually, which is 
a greater benefit to the people of Texas than any other piece of 
legislation ever passed for the benefit of the producer. 

“Yet the greatest feature of the law is the marketing system, 
and when once in operation it is conservatively estimated that 
the savings to the producers of this State will be many times 
greater than all other features of the law combined. 

“ In the provisions of this law there is the germ of the rural 
credit system. We wish to call the attention of all warehouses 
and of the people generally to the fact that the charter of every 
permanent warehouse makes of it not only a warehouse but also 
n cooperative marketing system and a rural credit association. 
Every such warehouse has full power to conduct a cooperative 
selling agency in marketing any and all products. It also has 
power, if its members so desire, to extend credit to the producers 
on such terms as it finds practicable. The charter provisions 
of every such warehouse are broad enough that. with an ade- 
quate capital, each warehouse company can operate its own sell- 
ing agency and can finance all produce stored with it and mike 
loans to its customers. And under the same charter deyeloped 
in its broader usefulness each warehouse company may, and 
when provided with sufficient capital probably will eventually be, 
the connecting link between the farmer and the Federal reserve 
banks in financing the cotton crops. With experience the useful- 


ness of the warehouse companies, not only for warehousing but 
also as marketing agencies and as genuine and practicable credit 
associations for aiding the producers, will be constantly widen- 
ing. We do not yet realize the scope, the usefulness, and great- 
ness of the warehouse and marketing law. 

“The farmer asks nothing but a square deal, and he is will- 
ing to deal fairly with. others, and the world is getting to under- 
stand that he is determined to offer only a standard product. To 
this end, and at his demand, we have already provided for an 
honest bale of cotton, which shall be what it appears to be and 
what the market takes it to be. From this will grow year by 
year through wareliousing, marketing, and cooperative efforts, 
an ever-widening field of usefulness. 

“F, C. WErxeErt. 
“ PETER RADFORD.” 

Mr. Speaker, these remarks would not be somplete if I did 
not here reproduce a remarkable and wonderful pa-nphlet pre- 
par d by Messrs. Peter Radford and W. D. Lewis, Loth of whom 
have been president of the Farmers’ Urion of Texas, and Mr. 
Peter Radford serving as lecturer of the National Farmers’ Union. 
It is convincing and thrilling and points *o the necessity and way 
for bringing the tenants and homeless and landless to the proud 
proprietorship of the soil, and thus plaeing within their reach the 
more than 100,000,000 acres of tillable land in Texas, as yet un- 
touched by the plow and the patriotic hand of the husbandman. 
The document ranks as a classic. Hear the plea: 


“ HOME SWEET HOME -A PLEA ror THE TENANT FARMERS OF TEYAS. 


“The most important problem that confronts the Texas Legis- 
lature in its thirty-fourth session is relief for the tenant farmer. 
It was the paramount issue of the campaign and the platform 
demand of the Democratic Party. The Farmers’ Union stands 
on its platform of principles adopted at the State convention of 
January 14-15, 1914, which, in discussing the tenant question, 
said in part: ‘Our homes are the corner stone of government 
and legislation that contains building material should be pro- 
vided for the tenant farmer.“ We have noting to deduct from 
that resolution. We believe that the final solution of the tenant 
problem is to make the tenant farmers home owners in fact as 
well as in name, and we feel the landowner will be more than 
willing to cooperate with the tenant farmer anc the Government 
in bringing about this very desirable result. 

“To deal intelligently with the subject a few fundamental 
facts are essential. We have in this State, according to Federal 
Government reports, 219,575 tenant farmers who operate 12,- 
756,000 acres of improved land and 198,195 home owners who 
operate 14,604,000 acres of improved land. During the past 10 
years the land farmed by tenants increased 4,620,000 acres, and 
the land farmed by home owners increased 3,180,000 acres. The 
tenant farmer, however, operates over 25,000,000 acres of land, 
including the unimproved area; the acreage first shown is the 
area under cultivation. In Texas 53 per cent of the farms are 
operated by tenants and in the United States 37 per cent. The 
tenant population in Texas is 1,500,000 people. 

“The subject is a monumental one, for it involves an aren 
equal in size to Pennsylvania, Indiana, or Maine, and a popula- 
tion equal to the total inhabitants of Arkansas, Louisiana, or 
Oklahoma, 

SOUND LEGISLATION DEMANDED, 

“There are certain inalienable conditions to agriculture. We 
have had landless men from the beginning of time, and we will 
have them to the end of eternity. So long as nature endows 
men with different degrees of intelligence we will have different 
classes and stations in life. It is said on divine authority that 
the poor we will have with us always; but considering all 
elements that enter into our civilization and comparing our 
people and our land with other States and countries, one can 
not escape the conclusion that farm tenancy in Texas is abnor. 
mal and should receive the attention of State government. 

“We do not believe ability can be legislated into human minds 
or that the incompetent can- be made capable by law, but oppor: 
tunity for owning a home can be brought within the reach of 
the industrious and deserving tenant farmer through a system 
of rural credits adapted to Texas conditions, and we favor the 
passage of such a law. 

“There are many transactions between the tenant farmer 
and the landlord or his agents that are reprehensible, and in 
order to enable the legislature to properly deal with the subject. 
we want to present a few facts for their consideration. 

“Out of the 219,575 tenant farmers, the Federal Census Bu- 
reau shows that 17,500, or less than 10 per cent, pay cash rent, 
and we estimate that 60 per cent rent on the basis of one-third 
grain and one-fourth cotton and 80 per cent pay more than a 
third and a fourth. There are, perhaps, 65,000 tenant farmers 
in this State, who, in some form or other, pay a rental of more 
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than a third and a fourth on land. To this number we may add 
the 17,500 cash tenants, for it is there the worst forms of rental 
extortion exist, although it might be difficult to prohibit, by law, 
a willing renter paying a willing landlord an agreed sum for 
use of property. 

ABUSES OF TENANT SYSTEM, 7 

“There are many abuses growing out of our tenant system 
which should be corrected and punished by law if they can not 
be corrected peaceably. We will mention a few of them. Out 
of the 65,000 tenant farmers who pay more than a third and a 
fourth land rental, we estimate that 40 per cent, or 26,000, pay 
direct to the landlord and the remaining 39,000 pay it to brokers 
and agents who rent lands on a basis of a third and a fourth 
and then subrent at a profit, charging a cash bonus for the farm 
or advancing the rents beyond the price they pay. Such prac- 
tices should be broken up by law, for they constitute an illegiti- 
mate occupation. The owner of the property should look after 
his business personally or hire some one to do so, paying him a 
reasonable sum out of his own pocket, and not become a party to 
an injurious system of speculation, We leave the legislature 
to Jerse with the iniquities of the tenant system according to their 
wisdom. . 

“We believe a rural-credit bill, properly drawn, permitting 
long-time loans at a low rate of interest will place a home within 
the reach of every tenant farmer and automatically eliminate 
many of the evils of farm tenancy as well as help the home 
owner. We believe that agriculture will receive more substan- 
tial benefit from increasing opportunity than in multiplying 
penalties. We think it a greater legislative achievement to ex- 
pand the area of opportunity than to increase the zone of crime. 
It is un important function of government to keep open and en- 
large the avenues of choice, but no effort should be made to re- 
strain freedom of judgment and action. : 

“The farmers, like every other class of people, have the weak 
and incapable. There are some tenant farmers who, if offered 
a home in the skies, would prefer to rent so they could move once 
a year, and no amount of constructive legislation will benefit 
them. We do not favor restrictive legislation that involves the 
entire structure of society in order to benefit the incompetent. 
Give the man who tries a chance and give it abundantly. 

“We invite the Texas Bankers’ Association to appoint a com- 
mittee to assist in framing a bill that is sound commercially 
and one that will enable them to recommend the securities to 
their customers. We have too many ‘stillborn’ laws on the 
statute books now, and there is no use for the legislature to 
waste time creating securities which can not be financed. 

“The Democratic Party, in demanding that the legislature 
define and punish land usury, has opened the door to the biggest 
room in the world, and while they are on the inside they should 
explore the domain of agriculture from cellar to garret. They 
will find the cupboard bare, the wardrobe depleted, and the 
bookcase empty, and no greater service can be rendered society 
than to fill them. 

“We have previously pointed out the evils of exorbitant land 
rentals, but where the tenant farmers of this State pay $1 
in land usury they pay more than $5 in money usury, and 
the latter has been a subject of legislation since the beginning 
of time, and even the laws of the Medes and Persians were 
unable to stop it. 

“Perhaps some results might be accomplished by further 
indicting money lenders for their failure to comply with the 
spirit of the law on interest rates, but we feel that in the 
creation of new and stable securities, reducing the risk of the 
lender and increasing the volume of money by encouraging 
foreign capital, we can more easily and effectually reduce the 
rate of interest, for the volume in circulation is an important 
factor in fixing the interest rate. We think the legislature 
should enter this field of activity vigorously, and they will not 
only benefit the tenant farmer but agriculture as a whole as 
well as commerce and industry. 

WHAT Tun CREDIT SYSTEM COSTS, 

“The farm value of the crops produced by the Texas tenant 
farmers approximates $100,000,000 per annum, and of this 
amount $30,000,000 goes for payment of land rentals and 
` $20,000,000 for credit while making the crop. The latter amount 
is complete waste, as it represents the sum the farmer pays for 
credit over and above the legitimate interest or profit. It 
expresses in a lump sum the tax levied against the tenant 
farmer by our present credit system. 

“The home owner also adds n few million dollars to this 
waste, for he, too, must pay a tribute to their obnoxious credit 
system by paying a price for his supplies that absorbs the bad 
debts on the merchants’ books. 

“Through our credit system the trustworthy farmer is com- 
pelled to become surety for the debts of his neighbor. The 


right of contract—the most sacred privilege of an American 
citizen—is denied him, for when he patronizes a credit store, 
although he may pay cash, he is compelled, in effect, to sign 
a joint note with all customers guaranteeing the merchant a 
net profit on his goods. 

The tenant farmer in Texas who pays his debts contributes 
$90 per annum toward balancing the unpaid account of his 
delinquent neighbor. 

“The Farmers’ Union favors a rural credit bill and bonded 
warehouses and such other facilities as will give the farmer 
stable credits and cheap money. The legislature, by passing 
suitable laws, can make possible a saving of 890 per year to 
every farmer, and it will hurt no one. It is not a transfer of 
wealth from the merchant to the farmer, but an actual saving 
which will also benefit the merchant, for he is more often a 
victim than a beneficiary of the credit system. 

“The $20,000,000 bonus which the tenant farmer pays for 
credit, as well as the $30,000,000 rental he pays for the use of 
the farm, should be used in buying homes. 

„The solution of the tenant problem is home ownership. 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 


“Let the Legislature of Texas sing Home, Sweet Home to 
the tenant farmer. Tlie home is God’s greatest heritage to 
man; His most noble gift to woman, and the birthright of every 
child; in its cradle are rocked the destinies of the human race. 

„Around the fireside love and friendship laugh and play and 
human happiness springs into being and shouts of joy echo 
through the corridors of life. Around its doorstep ambition 
builds cities, rules nations, and conquers commerce, and the 
desire to achieve first sways the mind and then hurls its chal- 
lenge to the world. At the woodshed obedience and honesty are 
spanked into life and discipline is crowned ruler of human 
hearts. 

“At the family altar. angels whisper their message to man- 
kind and soul material enters the world, illuminating the patli- 
way of life. At the mother's knee justice is enthroned in human 
hearts, mercy is given her scepter, and truth is arrayed in all 
her power and glory. 

“In the family library the greatest miracles in the world are 
performed. It is there that the intellect bursts forth and life 
unfolds like a rose in all its beauty and glory. It is here that 
the hunger for knowledge and thirst for power—the greatest 
forces in life—take possession and man steps out into a big 
world. Is he not entitled to do so from an owned home? 

“W. D. LEWIS, 
“President Farmers’ Educational and 
“ Cooperative Union of Teras. 
“ PETER RADFORD, 
= “ National Lecturer Farmers’ Educational 
“and Cooperative Union of America.” 
Facts ABOUT THE TEXAS TENANT FARMER. 
UNITED STATES CENSUS FIGURES, 

“Texas has more tenant farmers than any other State in the 
Union, 

“About 60 per cent of the tennnt farmers of Texas move every 
year. 

Only 8,000 of the 220,000 tenant farmers in Texas have not 
moved during the past 10 years. 

“The operation, ownership, tenure, ete., of the 417,770 farms 
of Texas are as follows: 

Tenant farmers (landless). 2 ennai a 219, 575 


Tenant farmers (owning part ef land) 348 
Mortgaged farms (operated by owner) (4, 008 
Farms free of mortgaged encumbrance — 09, 734 
Farms operated by managers — 2. 332 
Tentire unnnenn ea eo cee a 3,775 

UAT A EAP AA eA A Ger ENAS N E EET A 417, 770 


“Only 99,734, or 24 per cent, of the farms of Texas are en- 
tirely owned by the farmers operating them. 

“There are 314.263 homeless farmers in Texas and only 55,000 
of them are negroes, leaving 259,000 white farmers that do not 
own the soil they till or the homes in which they live. 

“There are 219,575 tenant farmers in Texas, and in addition 
to this number 28,348 farm land owners rent additional land, 
making a total of 247,923 farm-land renters in this State. 

More than 202,000 Texas tenant farmers operate on a share 
basis, while only 17,549 pay cash rental. 

“Nearly 10 per cent of the tenant farmers in the United 
States live in Texas, while only 5 per cent of the Nation's farni- 
home owners reside in this State. 

In 1880 only 88 per cent of the Texas farmers were tenants, 
42 per cent in 1890, 50 per cent in 1900, and 53 percent in 1910. 

Less than 8 per cent of the Texas tenant farmers pay cash 

rental. : ‘ 
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“During the past 20 years the number of all farms in Texas 
has. increased 83 per cent, while the farms operated by tenants 


show a gain of 130 per cent. Farm home owners have in- 
creased only 50 per cent during this time. 

“Tenants constitute 53 per cent of the farm operators of 
Texas and cultivate 47 per cent of our tillable land. 

“The land and buildings on the tenant farms of Texas are 
worth only one-half as much as those on the farms operated by 
owners. 

The land operated by Texas tenant farmers is equal in area 
to the State of Pennsylvania, Indiana, or Maine. 

„Farm -tenancy in Texas directly affects 1.500.000 neoni] 
which is equal to the entire population of the State of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, or Oklahoma. 

“The tenant farmers of Texas, if marching single ‘file, would 
form a line from Temple to Galveston, and it would require 36 
hours to pass a given point. 

“During the past 10 years the land farmed by tenants has 
increased 4.620.000 acres and the land tilled by owners has — 
creased 3.180.000 acres. 

“The average size of a Texas farm (all kinds) 2 269 acres. 
Those operated by owners contain an average of 353 acres, 
‘by managers 7,700 acres, and by tenants 115 acres. 

“The average value per acre of all farm land in Texas is 
$16.89. ‘The lund that is operated by its owners is worth $14.04 
and that by tenants $25.84 per acre. This includes land and 
‘buildings. 

“There are 24,000 farms in Texas that contain more than 
500 acres each. 


“Texas tenant farmers produce nearly one-fifth of the world's 


cotton crop. 


“The annual cotton production of Texas is 10 bales per 


‘farmer. 

“Texas tenant farmers produce a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of cotton per day. 

One year's production of cotton by Texas tenant farmers 
will clothe. 200,000,000 people. 

“Fifteen per cent of the total land area of Texas is poega 
by tenant farmers. 

There are 15,000 silos in Texas, but few of them are located, 
on tenant ‘farms. 

“The total annual value of crops: produced by Texas fennit! 
farmers is greater than the value of those produced by renters 
in any other State in the Union. 

“Practically the entire tenant farmer population of teed 
is in the cotton belt, and in the leading cotton counties more 


than 65 per cent of the farmers are renters. The following 


table shows the leading cotton-producing counties of Texas, the 
total number of farms, number of tenant farms, and the ver- 
centage of tenants in each one: 


County. 


~ 
2° 
= 
* 


S c aaa wensas 6,507 68. 8 
5,281 60.9 

4,303 61.0 

5, 801 09.0 

6,433 67.0 

5,720 62.6 

A 5,439 64.4 
5,944 67.5 

3,601 52.1 

4.115 6627 

6,155 65.7 

4,967 63.3 

J) ͤ Ä 5,804 64.1 
„035 64.3 

595 65.5 

3,568 60.4 

Williamson 4,482 $9.1 


Cotton is the leading crop produced by Texas tenant farmers. 

“There are few tenant farmers in Texas that produce enough 
meat for home consumption. 

“The Texas tenant farmers, in marketing their yearly crops, 
form a procession that will reach from the earth to the moon. 

“Tenant farms are increasing at the rate of 4,500 per annum 
in Texas. 

“About 15 per cent of the wealth of Texas is invested in tenant 
farms. 

“The farm property occupied by tenant farmers in Texas in- 
creases $50,000,000 in value per year. 

ESTIMATES BY TEXAS FARMERS’ UNION. 

“The farmers of Texas borrow approximately $80,000,000 per 
annum on chatte: and other forms of credit, and the land mort- 
gages total $225,000,000. 
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“The farmers of Texas pay for the use of money approxi- 
mately 855.000.000 per annum. 

“To reduce the rate of interest 1 per cent saves the Texas 
farmer $5,000,000 per annum. 

“One-third of the farm lands are mortgaged; one-half the 
growing crops are encumbered. 

“The tenant farmers of Texas puy $90 each per annum for 
credit. over the customary interest rate. 

There are 65.000 farmers in the State who pay more than a 
third and a fourth rent. 

There are 39,000 farms in the State that are rented on the 
basis of a third and a fourth by speculators, and bonuses are 
charged the tenants. 

“ There are crops mortgaged four and five years in the future. 

“The farm value of the.crops produced by the Texas tenunt 
farmers approximates $100,000,000 per annum. 

“The tenant farmers pay a land rental of -$30,000,000 per 
annum. 

The tenant farmer pays ‘$20,000,000 per annum for credit 
while making the erop. 

‘AGE OF TPNANT FARMERS. 

“ One-half the tenant farmers of Texas are over 34 years old. 

There are 55,000 tenant farmers in Texas that are 45 years of 
age and over. 

Texas has approximately 10,000 tenant farmers that are over 
60 years old. 

“ Only 37,000 of the 220,000 tenant farmers of Texas are 25 
years of age and under, 

The following table shows the tenant farmers of Texas by 
age groups: 


20 yeete . tegen —— 37. 000 
25 to 34 e Ss EL IS, 75, 000 
35 to 44 years. — — 52, 000 


45 to 54 years. 
55 to 64 years... 
65 years and over. 


MORTGAGED FARMS. : 

“One-third of the Texas farms are mortgaged.. The encum- 
bered debt is approximately $225,000,000. This does not include 
crop mortgages, 

Ihe average Texas farm is worth $6,208 and is mortgaged for 
$1,584, the average equity being $4,619. 

“Texas mortgaged farm homes are e en at the rate of 
2,600 per annum. 

“During the past 20 years the average mortgage debt of a 
Texas farm has increased from $899 to $1,584, a gain of 76 per 
cent. 

“The mortgaged farms of Texas are encumbered for one- 
fourth their value. 

The mortgage debt of Texas farms during the past 20 years 


has increased thirteen fold. 


“There are seven times as many mortgaged farms in Texas 
to-day as there were 20 years ago. 

“Every farm in Crane County is mortgaged. 

-PARM "LABORERS. 

“In addition to the ‘tenant and mortgaged-farm operators 
there are nearly a half million farm laborers in Texas whose 
daily compensation ranges from 50 cents to $1.50. 

“The farm laborers of Texas are divided 329,914 males and 
165.103 females. 

Texas has more farm laborers than any other State. 

“The average monthly pay of the Texas farm laborer is 819 


with board and $27 without board. 


“There are 165,000 women that earn their living by doing 
manual labor on Texas farms. Of this number 137,400 cultivate 
the land upon which they live and 27,600 hire out. 

“Texas has 11,000 women farm laborers that are over 45 
years of age. 

“The annual pay roll of the farm laborers of Texas ‘is 


$25,000,000. 
HE NEGRO TENANT FARMER. 

“Forty-nine per cent ot the white farmers of Texas are ten- 
ants and 70 per cent of the negro farmers are renters. ' 

“Of the 219.575 tenant farmers in Texas, 170,970 are white 
and 48,605 colored. 

“The white tenant -farmers cultivate 10.933,000 acres of 
Texas land and negro renters till 1.822.000 acres, 

“The value of the land and buildings on the farms operated 
by white tenants is $593.293.000 and that on the negro tenant 
farms is valued at 859.809.000. 

“White tenants farm 44 per cent of the land in Texas that is 
tilled by white farmers. Among the negro farmers 65 per cent 
of the land is cultivated by renters. 

“The average size of a furm operated by a white Texan 
tenant farmer is 134 acres, of which 64 acres are in cultivation. 
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“The average Texas negro tenant farm contains 48 acres, and 
38 acres are under cultivation. 

“ Forty-eight per cent of the land in a white tenant farm is 
in cultivation, while 78 per cent of the negro tenant farm is 
cultivated. 

“The five States that lead in the number of white tenant 
They rank in the order listed: 


farmers are as follows, 


“The six States that have the greatest number of negro ten- 
ant farmers are as follows. They rank in the order mentioned: 
3 175 55 
RHESUS —..— 98! 809 


Z 78. 295 
— 48 


“There are only two States in the Union in which the negro 
tenant farmers outnumber the white renters. They are South 
Oarolina and Mississippi. 

“In Comanche County, one of the leading agricultural units 
of Texas, there is only one negro farmer. Elis County, which 
produces more cotton than any other county in the world, has 
only 563 negro farmers, or 1 negro farmer to every 12 white 
plowmen. Collin County, which ranks third in cultivated area 
and has more farmers than any other Texas county, has 6,507 
farms and only 135 of them are operated by negroes, 

“In the 20 leading cotton counties (the combined production 
of which is more than 50 per cent of the Texas crop) less than 
10 per cent of the tenant farmers are negroes, and only 15 per 
cent of the negro farm population of Texas live in these counties. 

“Every county in Texas has white tenant farmers. Ninety- 
two Texas counties have no negro tenants, and 35 counties have 
less than five negro renters. 

“In only eight Texas counties do the negro renters outnumber 
the white tenant farmers, 

Harrison County, on the Louisiana border, has more negro 
tenant farmers than any other Texas county. 

“Thirty-three per cent of the white farm home owners of 
Texas have their property mortgaged, compared with a percent- 
age of 23 among the colored farm home owners, 

“Less than 8 per cent of the tenant farmers of Texas pay 
cash rental, while 11 per cent of the negro farm renters farm 
on a cash basis. 

“The following table shows, for every State in the Union, 
the number of tenant farms, number of mortgaged farms, and 
the number of farms free of mortgage. The per cent of the 
er farms in each State that are operated by tenants is also 
given: 


Number of | Number of | Tenants’ 
Number of ‘arms tis 


cent 


37.0 

74, 504 60.2 

7,038 9.3 

82,321 50.0 

18, 148 39, 368 20.6 
8,390 9, 636 26, 822 18.2 
2.632 9,958 13,080 9.8 
4,845 2,264 3,817 41.9 
84 21 %3 38.7 
13,342 5,160 29,614 29.7 
190; 980 18,257 78,004 65.6 
3,188 9,010 17,933 10.3 
104,379 55, 792 88,713 41.4 
64, 687 56,914 89,847 30.0 
82, 115 68, 045 63,234 37.8 
65, 398 49, 249 60, 582 36.8 
87, 800 33,039 | 135,505 33.9 
66, 607 9, 834 42,011 55.3 
2, 563 14,948 41,00 4.3 
14,416 12,127 21,084 29.5 
2979 13,014 18,768 8.1 
32.811 56, 145 65, 038 21.0 
32, 689 82; 631 $3,705 15.8 
181, 491 29, 693 60, 543 66.1 
82,958 88,486 | 102,514 2.9 
9) 344 4,820 014 8.9 
49) 441 30; 839 47,435 38.1 
333 361 1,805 12.4 
1,879 6, 234 18, 119 6.9 
8.204 11,793 11,983 24.8 
1,957 1,775 31,382 5.5 
44,872 72,311 93) 118 20.8 
107, 287 26,642} 117,028 42.3 
10, 664 31, 727 30,651 14.3 
77,188 54,997 | 135,010 28.4 
104, 137 36; 036 44, 889 54.8 
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= „į | Number of | Number of | ‘Tenants’ 
State 8 farms | farms per cent 
‘> | mortgaged. of mortgage. of total. 
6,859 12, 632 24,855 15.1 
51,105 50, 600 112) 156 3.3 
O54 1,180 2,811 18.0 
111,221 15,0% 47, 8.0 
10,21 21,001 45,101 21.8 
101, 061 24,006 118.28 41.1 
219) 575 64,008 125,082 52.6 
1,720 4,492 13,131 7.9 
4,008 13, 140 14,851 12.3 
48,729 21, i82 111.474 26.5 
22 16, 0265 30, 979 13.7 
19, 545 9, 525 u, 053 20.5 
24, 654 77,120 72,941 14.9 
$97 1,823 7,815 8.2 


“The following table shows the distribution of the farms of 
Texas by counties. A classification by tenant and unencumbered 
and encumbered farms is also given. (The 2.332 farms operated 
by managers and 3,773 farms for which no mortgage reports are 
available are not included in this table): 


Number of | Namber 
farms free | of mort- 
of mort- ed 
gage debt. | farms. 
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Number of | Number 


Numbor of 
tenant 


032 478 162 “4 40 
232 24 188 56 67 
348 127 1,272 685 86 
2,541 1,549 288 363 142 108 
1, 788 937 145 51 9 34 
itt * >n ‘2 
11 
3 168 236 99 61 
479 138 93 28 30 
| 2 2 3 . 
12 86 2, 526 1,397 635 
407 nt 4,84 2.351 585 
1,005 472 1,047 402 61 
62 240 1,647 892 125 
1,411 667 1,479 687 62 
1, 683 887 O64 125 470 252 88 
3.176 1,945 888 301 1,530 68t 382 
mi| ass] alo m 1,04 705 20 
1,028 685 121 208 ” 589 248 243 
2.257 1,029 552 635 3, 503 1,361 359 
152 25 92 32 165 56 31 
1,063 609 195 252 9,924 3,196 708 
350 83 257 9 684 322 . 66 
2,543 654 1,451 354 261 57 
4,601 2,381 1,861 333 508 342 
165 46 4 53 7 1¹ 
2, 210 1,848 406 419 418 191 
1,561 923 420 207 15 106 
240 70 51 107 184 171 
3,580 1,082 1,284 464 1,784 520 
677 237 247 140 1,351 616 413 
gs ae 1,119 s9 4 2 1 
1, 786 910090 550 304 293 132 258 
5, 380 2, 846 1,986 535 1,554 951 — 
4,446 2.201 1.705 403 497 260 
819 4 259 134 2, 156 939 423 
5,944 4,011 1,202 589 870 675 143 
150 22 62 30 298 737 $0 
94 17 47 29 1,617 1,450 192 
„ „ S og = nt] 38 
$64 194 619 47 39 133 17 
91 2 33 34 2,075 1,961 438 
586 253 235 61 690 508 203 
3, 601 1,875 906 904 1,232 738 us 
2, 907 1.774 556 534 158 632 7 
1,801 1,099. 408 285 109 63 4 
4,115 2.744 814 483 2,089 1,028 184 
617 125 299 184 32 252 22 
S| R gl a 3 | og 
353 3 HO B a 
150 30 65 47 2, 47 1,153 665 
1,175 %3 281 H2 1,043 778 12 
120 % aaa} a8 „1% 12 45 
6183 9015 ak 67 1. 702 1,407 482 
1,219 520 465 223 15 18 a 
3,73 1,777 1,091 835 802 25 l 
2 85 1.250 1 913 255 2 90 19 
1, "380 ” 588 29 
4, 967 3,146 1,130 653 ee 
325 79 "109 180| Mr. Speaker, the above facts and arguments show the over- 
a5 — — at shadowing importance of good roads to agriculture and their 
1 1t 66 | relation to its real advancement. The subjects are closely inter- 
nn 2 — 60 related and must be solved together. Too long have we neg- 
1 1 827 311 387 | lected these things of prime necessity to the development of the 
7 804 3, 781 1,296 730 | entire country. Let us to-day by our action accord justice to 
wae Fo o — the man who tills the soil and produces food and raiment for 
1877 518 702 99 | mankind throughout the world. 
147 34 38 72 1 
„ „„ Bl 
19 12 21 14 Good Roads. 
* 21 125 12 — 
178 52 Of 51 
5,055 3,251 1,228 503 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1,484 050 364 462 AS 
3601 1 85 1 22 343 
1,855 s| ‘ms! w| HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIC, 
1,593 son 508 185 OF OKLAHOMA 
"373 184 59 128 ; 
3 — —— 5 1258 = In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
75 a 9 Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 
ae = N fear r. McCLINTIC, Mr. Chairman, on the first day Congress 
284 92 63 w| M 
87 28 14 39 | convened I introduced two bills one seeking to create a rural 
aoe 92 2 25 | farm-credits system, the other designed to provide national aid 
2868 Kane Las 3 in cooperation with the various States for the construction of 
3,634 1,730 1,177 093 | public highways. To my mind, such legislation as is involved 
1 ~ = 39 | in these measures 18 of extremely vital importance to the entire 
1,764 705 929 108 country. I know of no higher duty a Member of Congress can 
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perform for his people than to ardently, earnestly, and uncom- 
proiisingly support legislation of this character. 

I have had the privilege of listening to those who have op- 
posed this measure and could not help wondering what form 
of selfish interest prompted them to be antagonistic to legislation 
possessing such well-known and widely recognized merits. It 
has occurred to me that they might be representing districts 


where farms and farmers are a minus quantity, Upon inves- 
tigation I find that the majority of the gentlemen who have so 
vehemently voiced their sentiments against this bill are either 
from the large cities or from sections of the country that have 
been well taken care of in the past in the way of large appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, ornamental public buildings, 
and other Government institutions, 

One gentleman has complained because the corporations of 
his State have to pay a corporation tax, and he raises a hue 
and cry protesting against the passage of any bill that will pro- 
vide aid in the construction of roads. He makes the statement 
that his State has already provided for the construction of high- 
ways, and that he does not think it fair that his people should 
be called upon to contribute toward the construction and im- 
provement of reads outside of his own State. The history of 
our Government bears evidence of the fact that we have been 
constructing public buildings and spending thousands of dollars 
in his State 50 years before my State, Oklahoma, was admitted 
to the Union. It also shows that the munition factories and 
steel industries of his section have been receiving large benefits; 
that many of his people are rated as multimillionaires. In 
fact, his position on this bill recalls to my mind the prayer 
offered up by the head of a certain household when he prayed, 
“O Lord, bless me and my wife, my son John, and his wife, 
us four and no more.” I venture to predict that the attitude 
he has manifested in opposing this bill will receive about as 
much consideration from this House as the selfish prayer would 
receive from the Divine Ruler of the Universe. 

There are some who look upon an appropriation of $25,000,000 
for the construction of roads as setting a dangerous precedent, 
while they tell you of the depleted condition of the Treasury 
and, with a long face, inquire from where this money is going 
to come. They forget that they are willing to spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars for preparedness and for the creation of 
a larger Army. I was very much interested in a speech recently 
delivered on the floor of this House in which the statement was 
made by one who was opposed to this bill that we should create 
an Army numbering half a million soldiers, even if it took an 
expenditure of a billion dollars. This proves to me that those 
who are opposing this bill are not serious when they ask where 
the money is coming from. 

The progress of every nation goes hand in hand with the 
development of its roads. The people to be prosperous and 
happy must have the proper means of travel. I know of no 
better way to bring this about for all the people than for our Gov- 
ernment to render aid to the various States in the construction 
and maintenance of good roads. The good-ronds movement now 
sweeping over our land is not the result of the selfishness 
of nutomobile owners nor manufacturers. It emanates from 
the patriotism of our people and the deepest law of economics. 
The Government can net break into and enter the hearts and 
homes of men to control and improve them, but it can construct 
good roads and enact legislation which will improve the condi- 
tion of men mentally, morally, and materially, thus exerting 
the greatest and most beneficent influence on earth over the 
minds, manners, and motives of men. 

This bill is but the beginning of one of the most patriotic 
movements ever inaugurated by our Government. History tells 
us that the Roman Empire has been dead for centuries, yet its 
roads still girdle the empire and stretch their mighty arms 
throughout its length and breadth—uncrumbled, undecayed, 
undestroyed—in full beneficent efficiency, unchanged by time. 
This is another testimonial which demonstrates that we are not 
building for to-day or to-morrew, but for all times to come. 
While we may not from an individual standpoint live to see the 
day when the Republic will reap the greatest benefits from this 
legislation, we must remember that our work is in the interest 
of the Nation, present and future, and that the monuments 
erected to-day should be so constructed that they can withstand 
the time of centuries—even long after our own pioneer efforts 
are forgotten. In the West where I live, to use cn oft-repeated 
phrase, necessity has been the mother of invention when it 
beenme necessary to construct roads. Community cooperation 
has in many counties temporarily solved this problem, and each 
Fear, on certain days set apart therefor, it is no unusual thing 
to find the patriotic people of every town in a county closing 
their business institutions to join the farmers in gratuitously 
contributing manual labor toward the construction of highways. 


of this act by such State, 


Even the governors of some of our Western States at times don 
overalls and with pick and shovel go to work on the roads. 
Such manifestations as these should not escape the notice of 
this House or fail to impress its membership with the burning 
necessity for Federal aid and cooperation in the construction 
and maintenance of roads. In some sandy sections the reads 
have been covered with clay; in other sections with straw, hay, 
and other material. All these things demonstrate that the people 
must have reads, and that they are willing to make sacrifices 
in many ways to help develop the country in which they live, 

Let the Government assist in the building of roads. Let the 
highways of progress be used in a manner that will make con- 
ditions in the future better. We will soon have additional 
millions of acres of public domain opened for homestead entry. 
We must have roads to successfully develop the West, so that 
we muy bring the natural resources of the western country to 
the more thickly populated sections of our Nation, thereby ren- 
dering to our entire citizenship a great amount of good. 

The road bill I have introduced is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 620) establ post roads and making an appropriation 
for the construction and improvement thereof. 


incerporated towns and cities, are hereby established as, 
ae — — — — ig — post a 

S con: ng or n ron 
established by this 8 ent basis or —— — At ditching, 
dra: rocking, with rock, Emra, or 
of bridges 


— 2 the Sy ae ar such road bis BTR ie le yoy 
ere is hereby appropriated, ou any money in Treasury o 
United States col otharuine a „ the sum of 825.000.000 for 
the fiscal year Leginning July 1, 1916, and a Uke sum for each fiscal 
Tres — . ther for a — 405 3 General. 
ag | n e ra y N 
Sac. The mene: b; oned 


3 Which the 5 of each State, exclusive of Incorpora 

owns and cities the „ Shall bear to the ulation of the United 
States, exclusive of incorporated towns and cities as shown and deter- 
mined by the next praune Federal census. The moneys so appor- 
tioned and allotted each State shall be available to any county or 
civil subdivision of such State in the proportion which 5 — some 
ra owus OF 


incorporated towns and cities as shown and dete! 
preceding Federal us, 

county or civil subdivision shall, by bo 
2 


road 
provided. 

Sec. 4. lieations for the funds, or any portion thereof, a 
priated D act be made for and on behalf of the county or 
evil subdivision by the governor of tbe State of such county or civil 


subdivision te the Postmaster General in such ferm as 5 be pre- 
scribed by him, which shall certify that such county or civil subdivi- 
sion has provided an equal amount for which application is made, by 
bond issue, taxation, cash subscription, or otherwise, as the case may 
be, for the fiscal year in which such funds shall become ayallable, and 
shall have attached thereto or be accompanied by the plans and speci- 
fications of the road or roads proposed to be constructed or improved 
in the manner provided by this act, for approval by the Postmaster 
General. pon approval of such plans oad specifications, the Post- 
master General shall draw his requisition on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the amount for which application is made, who thereupon 
shall issue his warrant in such amount payable to the order of the 
Treasurer of the State of such county or civil subdivision so making 
application, for the use and benefit cf such county or civil subdivision. 
In the event that such plans and specifications shall be deficient as 
not meeting standard requirements in the construction or Improvement 
of such post roads, such deficiency shall be so noted thereon and re- 
turned without unnecessary delay to the governor transmitting the 
same, so that the applicant county or civil subdivision may have an 
opportunity to meet the requirements necessary to complete the appii- 
cation e and not be deprived of the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 5. If any funds or portion thereof shall remain unused or unex- 
pended at the close of any fiscal yonr; the same shall be carried over 
and added to the amount available for apportionment to the several 
States for the next succeeding fiscal year, and in like manner for the 
next second succeeding fiscal 4 k and if such carried-over amount, 
or any portion thereof. shall remaining at the close of the second 
succeeding fiscal year, the same shall revert to the general fund of the 


‘Treasury. 

Suc. J. If the funds. or any portion thereof, Sy eee er by this act 
and paid over to the treasurer of any State shall by any action or con- 
tingency be lost or TERRES by the county or clyil subdivision receiv- 
ing the same, or by such treasurer, it shall be replaced by such county 
or civil subdivision, or such treasurer, and until so replaced vo subse- 
quent appropriation shall be mae available to such county or civil 
subdivision. No such funds or portion thereof shall be applied in the 
repair or maintenance of any post road constructed or improved in the 
manner bed by this act. 

Sec, 7. For the purposes of this act. the filing of an application for 
the payment of any portion of the funds thereby appropriated by the 
governor of any State for and on behalf of any county or civil subdi- 
vision of such State shall be deemed a sufPcient assent to the provisions 
by reason whereof it shall be the duty of the 
governor to require any county or civil subdivision receiving the benefits 
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of this act, at the end of each fiscal year in which such funds have been 
received, to make a detailed report of the expenditure of such funds, a 
copy of which report shall be filed with the Postmaster General and 
one with the Secretary of the Treasury. The Postmaster General shall 
make an annual report to Congress of the expenditures and results 
thereof made under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. All roads heretofore established, and established by and 
rovisions of this act, shall be maintained in the same manner 
nal cost of such roads constructed under the provisions 


under the 
as the or 
hereof. 

Sec. 9. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed to 
prepare such rules, regulations, and requirements, not inconsistent with 
the provisions hereof, as in his discretion he may deem necessary for the 
full and complete execution of the purposes of this act. 

In some ways it differs from the bill under consideration, as 
it seeks to carry relief to the people who actually reside in any 
subdivision of a State applying for the benefits accruing there- 
under. It would also make every rural route and star route in 
the United States a post road, thereby placing these highways 
under the supervision of one of our great executive departments. 
Such a system would provide for a uniform plan of construc- 
tion, and such rules and regulations could be promulgated as 
would be necessary to care for the maintenance and up-keep of 
these highways. Each year the people of the United States spend 
many millions of dollars for the construction of roads. The 
records show that a large amount of this money is wasted, be- 
cause we have no proper supervision, the roads, when completed, 
being neglected and permitted to deteriorate until they are in 
many instances impassable. Mr. Chairman, the Government in 
the past has enacted a law making an appropriation for the 
building of railroads in Alaska, so that the people of the United 
States might have a way to get into the interior of that coun- 
try that the vast, natural resources of the Territory might be 
developed, incidentally affording many opportunities to the 
100,000,000 people of the United States, The Government has 
purchased a line of ships which are now plying between Panama 
and New York City, an investment that has shown a profit from 
the beginning to the present time. The Government pays each 
year millions of dollars to the agricultural schools and colleges 

-of the various States to assist in preparing the young man so 
that he may be in a better position to share the responsibilities 
of the future and at the same time render to his Nation a greater 
amount of good. The Government is furnishing millions of dol- 
lars to build irrigation plants in order that the arid and semiarid 
land of the West may be transformed from a barren desert into 
n productive garden. The Government has made enormous ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbors, erected thousands of public 
buildings for the cities, and for years has been aiding in the 
development of this Nation in every conceivable way. While 
there are those who are opposed to the Government lending aid 
to the rural districts by building roads, I am one who is firmly 
of the opinion that if there is any one class that is justly en- 
titled to this kind of help it is those people who live in the rural 
districts, the tillers of the soil, the producers. It is this class 
that gives stability and strength to a nation; it is this very 
class—the producers and the toilers—that makes it possible even 
for the Nation to exist. 


Child Labor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON sobs G. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


Sr. Lovis, January 11, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. DYER: I beg leave to call your attention to the Keating- 
Owen bill now pending in Congress and to say that your vote in favor 
of the bill becoming a law at the proper time will be a ‘hey repo not 
eny as myself but every one interested in such laws in State. 

Missouri law at the present time forbids the employment of any 
child under 14 years of age at any occupation whatsoever. It also for- 
bids the employment of any child under 16 years of age in any danger- 
ous or injurious work. The proposed Federal act will in nowise impair 
the operation of the child-labor law in this State, but, on the other hand, 
will strengthen it considerably. In this State children under the a 
of 16 years are not permitted to be employed more than eight hours in 
any day or more than six days in any week, or before the hour of 7 
a. m., or after the hour of 7 p. m. Thus you will see that the proposed 
Federal act is in entire conformity to the present conditions in this 
State, and would not in any way inflict any hardship whatsoever on 


em loyers in this State. 
n fact, in my capacity as factory inspector, charged with the en-- 
forcement of the child-labor laws in Missouri, employers frequently have 


called my attention to the fact that the laws of other States and of the 
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Federal Government not bein 
matters was a great hardship on employers in this State. 
repeatedly have said to me that if the laws of all the States, or 


as strict as the law of Missouri in these 
They 


ticularly those bordering on Missouri, were uniform the present Mis- 
souri law would be no hardship. Whereas at the present time the Mis- 
souri law does seem to place employers in an unfair position from the 
standpoint of competition. In other words, employers naturally are 
unable to compete with an even chance with those of outside States 
where the employment of smaller children for longer hours and less 
vas = permitted. 

have been called to my attention where employers have located 
their establishments in other States than Missouri purely for the 
reason that in those States they could employ younger children and 
under conditions less exacting n those of Missouri. Temporarily, 
therefore, Missouri and other States which have as good a child-labor 
law have suffered from the lack of such uniformity as the Keating- 


Owen bill 8 

Regarding the justness of the o provisions themselves I am sure there 
can be no question in your mind, public sentiment in Missouri on all 
of these questions having been very completely expressed through 
legislation. If you desire it, I shall be p to send you a copy of 
the child-labor law which, howeyer, you will find at page 132, Missouri 


Laws of 1911. 
Very respectfully, yours, A. S. JOHNSTON, 
State Factory Inspector. 


Missouri Laws, sections 1715 and 1716, referred to above, are 
as follows: 


Sec. 1715. Children under 14 not to be employed in certain occupa- 
tions.—No child under the age of 14 years shall be employed, permitted, 
or suffered to work at any gainful 8 within this State, except 
at agricultural pursuits and in domestic service. 

Sec. 1716. Children under 16 not to be 3 in certain occupa- 
tions—Notices to be posted.—No child under the age of 16 years shall 
be employa, permitted, or suffered to work at any gainful N e 

S 


in this State more than 48 hours in any one week, nor more than 8 
hours per day, nor before the hour of o'clock in the ee nor 
after the hour of 7 o'clock in the evening. Every employer shal post 


in a conspicuous ae in every room or place where such minors are 
N a pont notice stating the hours of service required of them 
ea ay of the week, the hours of commencing and stopping work, 
and the hour or hours when the time or times allow for meals 
begin and end. The printed form of such notice shall be furnished 
by the State factory inspector. 


The Late Representative Joseph A. Goulden, of New York. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Sunday, January 23, 1916, 


On House resolution (H. Res. 101) ng tribute to the memory of 
zoa kioii A. GOULDEN, late a Representative from the State of 
Yew York. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place one 

little chaplet on the bier of my good friend and comrade, Col. 
GOULDEN. 
Others who knew him better and were more fortunate in 
long association with him have spoken at Jength of his merits, 
his lovable character, his courage, his tenderness, his geniul, 
generous, forgiving nature, his broad humanity and universal 
love for his fellow men, coupled with lofty patriotism and love 
of country, and each and every sentiment expressed has found 
an echo in my own heart. 

He was to me a real friend. I met him soon after the or- 
ganization of the Sixty-first Congress under peculiar circum- 
stances. I was a new Member, one of the then dominant party, 
without acquaintance or experience in Washington; he, although 
on the other side, was just the kind of a mentor that I needed. 
Perhaps a feeling of Army comradeship drew us together and 
taught us both to look over the garden wall of politics, on 
which bloom the sweetest and most fragrant flowers of friend- 
ship. At any rate, fortunately or unfortunately for me, before 
the committees of the House were named, I found myself unable 
to agree with a few strong leaders of my own party and 
especially on the old rules of the House, the adoption of which 
became a matter of serious controversy. I was conscientious 
in my convictions, and in my simplicity thought this a sufi- 
cient warrant for controlling my own vote, but that did not seem 
to excuse me with party leaders in a contest where a single 
vote might be and was decisive of the result. I had promised 
my vote to no interest and voted as I thought right, resulting in 
the defeat of a resolution of my party friends. But a combi- 
nation of selfish interests, a crossing, in fact, of party lines, 
quickly followed, by which the essential feature of the old rules, 
absolute control of the important committees, was preserved. 

I met the usual results of an independent. Very little con- 
genial work fell to my lot; opportunities did not come my way, 
but I never complained. A few, however, who knew that I 
had been attorney general of a great State and for years before 
chairman of the judiciary committee of its highest legislative 
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body, noticed, or thought they did, in me a shade of disappoint- 
ment. Comrade GovLpEN was one of these. Crossing over the 
Hall one day and taking me by the hand, he said, in substance: 
“Comrade, that was a brave act of yours to vote against these 
old arbitrary rules of your party, but come back to the next 
Congress, which will be Democratic, and, instead of punish- 
ment for independent thought and action, we will make 
amends.” 

It was, of course, only an idle thought, but somehow it was 
comforting, and the cordiality and warmth of his handshake 
started a friendship which, though modest and undemonstrative, 
continued throughout the Sixty-first Congress. 

When the whirligig of Ohio politics changed conditions and I 
found myself coming back, I naturally scanned the lists of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress to see if I could find the name of Col. 
Govuipen, and it was a real pleasure to learn that I was to 
mect him again in this House. But, alas for human expecta- 
tions. The news of his sudden call by the Master, May 3 last, 
was a profound shock to me, and, of course, must have been a 
much greater one to his intimate associates. 

He was a lovely character. 

Personally, I feel like repeating the first verse of the beautiful 
poem found in his pocket after his death: 


A little more tired at close of day, 

A little less anxious to have our way, 
z little less ready to scold and blame, 
A little more care of a brother’s nam 
And so we are nearing the Journey's en 
Where time and eternity meet and blend. 


Democratic Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has been in 
control of the Government for nearly three years. It made 
many promises to the people, and these promises, as far as time 
would permit, have been faithfully.and conscientiously redeemed. 

It revised the tariff by a measure kn. wn as the Underwood 
bill, and in its revision the party faithfully kept its promises 
and pledges and reduced the rate of duty from a prohibitory 
rate in many instances to strictly a revenue rate for the purpose 
of raising revenue to support th: Government. 

It is recognized by all people that this is one of the ways of 
raising revenue, to impose a tax or duty upon good; imported 
from foreign countries to ours. This has been a favored method 
of raising revenue for 125 years, and until some other system 
more equitable and just than this is discovered to raise revenue 
this will continue to be one of the ways of raising money to 
support the Government. 

The Democratic Party has always contended that Inxuries 
should be taxed for this purpose and necessities of life, as far 
as possible, should be admitted free of duty. This principle was 
faithfully carried out by the party in its revision of the tariff, 
at the same time keeping in view the necessity of raising reve- 
nue to support the Government. 

No honest business was compelled to‘ close its doors by reason 
of the enactment of this law. 

The Democratic Party has always contended that the Govern- 
ment has no constitutional or moral right to impose a tax upon 
all of its people for the purpose of hothonsing a few indus- 
tries unnble to stand on their own feet and meet fair and just 
competition. The Underwood bill still retains considerable pro- 
tection, yet it absolutely restores the fair and economical rule of 
competition. 

The Government has no right to impose a tax upon all the 
people for the purpose of enabling a few of them to float a los- 
ing enterprise. and where an enterprise can not stand without 
being protected the sooner it quits business the better it is for 
all the people. 

The first year the Underwood bill was in operation it raised 
revenue to the amount of $275.000,000, and to this was added 
revenue from income taxes, corporation taxes, and all other 


taxes, until the close of the first fiscal year that this measure | 


was in operation there was a clear surplus of $31,000,000 in the 
United States Treasury. 

Because of the Enropean war and the shutting out of foreign 
imports it has not had a fair chance and a fair opportunity to 
demonstrate what it can do as a revenue producer. 


The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report to Congress 
says that as a result of the foreign war the Treasury lost 
$112,000,000 the first year of the war. This report is based 
upon facts and figures. It is neither a conclusion nor a con- 
jecture, but it is the truth. 

It is a known and undisputed fact that for more than a quar- 
ter of a century vast individual and corporate wealth, reaching 
beyond the dreams of avarice, had escaped its share of just 
taxation. The Democratic Party for the same period of time had 
earnestly advocated the enactment of an income-tax law for the 
purpose of making the wealth of the country bear its just and 
proportionate share of the burdens of taxation. The Democratic 
Party succeeded in getting incorporated in the Wilson tariff of 
1893 an income-tax law, but which was, unfortunately, held to be 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1895. Almost from the date of the decision of the court the 
Democratic Party pressed forward this legislation and never 
ceased to fight for it until it was actually enacted into law and 
made a part of the Underwood bill. Until this wise and humane 
measure was enacted into a law, the wealth of the Nation was 
escaping its just and proportionate part of taxation. Conceded 
by all, admitted by everyone, that an income tax is the fairest 
revenue measure that any government can have, it is the one 
tax that is not able to be shoved out upon the shoulders of 
another and the amount thereof paid by others. This tax is a 
graduated income tax, ranging from 1 per cent to 7 per cent in 
proportien to the income. It is young yet, has not been tried 
long in this country, and may require some amendments -to 
perfect it, but in the event it needs it, there is no question but 
that Congress will give speedy attention to any amendment 
which may be necessary to perfect it. 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was adopted 
our forefathers denied the people the right to elect Senators by 
popular vote and lodged this power of electing Senators in the 
various legislatures of the United States. No reason on earth 
could be assigned for this other than the fathers were afraid 
to trust the people with too much power. For the past 25 years 
it was a burning question with the people, to be given the right 
to elect Senators by popular vote. It remained for a Democratic 
Congress to finally pass an amendment to the Constitution en- 
abling the people to elect Senators by popular vote, a thing 
which they should have had from the very inception of our 
Government, a thing they never should have been denied, a 
thing to which they are clearly and justly entitled. 

Perhaps the crowning act of the present administration is 
what is known as the Federal reserve act, the admitted greatest 
piece of constructive legislation enacted by Congress since the 
Civil War. We were the one great power that bottomed our 
currency upon our national indebtedness, Government bonds 
being the one medium on which currency could be issued. This 
destroyed the necessary element of elasticity in our currency. 
Under this system in times of stress there was an invariable 
contraction of currency and in times of prosperity an undue 
inflation, one equally as dangerous as the other. 

By far the richest Nation on the earth, with inexhaustible re- 
sources, teeming with wealth on all sides, with prime commer- 
cial paper in all the banks, the moment Wall Street sent a flurry 
over the country every bank, operating under the law of self- 
defense, quickly ran to cover, calling in its loans, piling up its 
reserves to meet the stringency. There were no great reser- 
voirs, with the power of the Government behind them, to which 
the banks could go with their prime paper, have the same dis- 
counted, take the currency back to their banks, and extend credit 
to their customers. For the lack of this many hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of good honest business men were annually com- 
pelled to go into bankruptcy. 

Under the old system the 25,000 banks were each separate 
units each fighting for itself in time of distress. Under the new 
system all the banks of the Nation, especially all the national 
banks, are now coordinated into a single unit, making this 
unit the greatest financial fighting machine in the world. 

The bank capital of our Nation is upward of $20,000,000,000. 
Under the old system this strength was divided between 
the 25,000 banks in proportion to their capital and sur- 
plus. The new system takes the combined bank power of all the 
United States and puts it into one system, with the President 
of the United States practically its governor, because he has 
the appointing power of the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

This constructive piece of legislation was fought by special 
interests with a determination to defeat it if possible. One of 
the arguments used by special interests to accomplish its defeat 
was that it gave the President too much power in giving to 
2 — = right to appoint the members of the Federal Reserve 

r 
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If the time ever comes in this fair land of ours when we can 
not trust our President to appoint the members of this board, 
then let us say, “ Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 

Under, the Constitution we have to trust him to name the 
members of the Supreme and inferior Federal Courts, and in 
looking over the long list of illustrious men who have adorned 
these courts from the day of the first appointment by President 
Washington down to the present hour, I am unable to see where 
many inistakes were made. We trust him to appoint the mem- 
bers of his own Cabinet and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as well as countless thousands of other appointments. We 
ought to be able to trust our President in a matter of appoint- 
ing members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

If this measure had been in force the blistering and blasting 
panics of 1893 and 1907 which swept over this country devastat- 
ing fortunes and wrecking yalues would not have occurred. 
Such a condition, under the present Federal Reserve System, 
would be impossible. It completely divorces every legitimate in- 
terest of the Nation from Wall Street, which for 50 years by 
its wicked system of interlocking directorates, combination of 
interests, and cruel war of retaliation held the financial interests 
of all the people of the United States in the hollow of its hand. 
No political despot ever ruled his people with such an iron hand or 
firmer grip than Wall Street has ruled our people in the past. It 
played high politics as well as high finance, always ready with 
its cash box during each occurring campaign, always seeking 
special favors at the hands of those able to render them. 

The present sound business in the United States, despite the 
eatastrophe in Europe which has deranged the avenues of trade 
linking all the world together, is entirely due to the administra- 
tion in bringing about the enactment of the currency law which 
gives the country a safe, sane, and up-to-date currency system. 
But for the presence of this law which provides the machinery 
for the mobilization of the credit of the entire Nation, the 
European crisis would undoubtedly have brought ruin and bank- 
ruptcy to our country. As a financial bulwark the value of its 
enactment can not be overestimated. Its passage, initiated by 
Democrats, is directly attributed to the strong stand taken by 
the President, who aroused the public to its support and overcame 
the opposition of the big moneyed interests and those who for 
years had contended for central banks under private control. 
At the time of its passage the measure was deemed so good, wise, 
and frugal that it received the patriotic support of Representa- 
tives and Senators of all parties. This great law makes it im- 
possible for cabals of vast wealth to precipitate a panic any 
more in the United States. The law gives the right to establish 
branch banks anywhere in the world, and when this banking 
system is extended to other countries, particularly to South 
America, there is every reason to believe that in the not far 
distant future the United States will be in complete control of 
the trade of 75,000,000 people living south of us to-day. 

Europe has mobilized her mad armies; death, destruction, 
devastation, and sorrow beggaring human description is follow- 
ing in their wake. Under the guiding genius of that master 
mind that walks the ways of peace, Woodrow Wilson, we have 
mobilized our credits and there follows in its ways happiness 
and prosperity to all of our people. 

When private interests get control of the finances of any 
nation, that moment private liberty and public rights are both 
subordinated to individual and personal interest to the injury 
of the masses. This measure sounded the death knell of the 
Money Trust. It allows no more nation-wide financial panics. 
It stabilizes the commercial, financial, and industrial conditions 
of the whole United States. It makes it impossible for a few 
high financiers to concentrate the money of this country in Wall 
Street; it extends a strong, helping hand to the farmer, while 
protecting fully the interest of the business man, and the bank 
provides a plan for concentrating ihe resources of 25,000 banks 
into the most gigantic banking association of the world. It 
provides for the establishment of foreign branches of Federal 
reserve banks, which are to take care of our foriegn commerce, 
and provides for the issuance of an elastic currency through re- 
serve notes on the surety of commercial bills on a plan of short- 
time maturity. - 

As a result of this wise legislation our country may travel 
through eras of depression and eras of low prices, but never 
again will we see a money panic in this country unless the 
wealth of the entire Nation suddenly fails—a thing impossible 
to occur. 

For years both of the leading parties recognized the necessity 
of strengthening the Sherman Antitrust Act in certain particu- 
lars and making it plain in others. The present administra- 
tion has accomplished all of this, and it did not du it without 
first meeting and overcoming determined opposition by big 
business as well as by high finance, which, as usual, resorted to 
scarecrow methods, threats, and bulldozing in trying to prevent 


the administration from enacting this legislation; but, refusing 
to do their bidding, Congress, under the direction of Wilson, 
went forward and fulfilled the platform promises in this regard. 

This measure makes it plain that officers of corporations vio- 
lating the trust law can be fined and imprisoned. Under it 
holding companies are prohibited where the effect is to lessen 
competition and create monopolies. Interlocking directorates 
in competing corporations, any one of which has a capital of 
more than $1,000,000, were made illegal two years after the 
passage of the act. Interlocking of railroad directorates are for- 
bidden with corporations dealing in securities, railroad sup- 
plies, or contracts in excess of $50,000 per year, except where 
the transactions are shown to be by public competitive bid or 
with the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Under the benign provisions of this law Federal judges are 
prohibited from issuing injunctions against persons on account 
of their ceasing to perform work or labor or from issuing in- 
junctions to prevent laborers from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful means to cease work, or from 
issuing injunctions enjoining laboring men to attend near a 
house or place where persons reside or work or carry on busi- 
ness or happen to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or peacefully persuading any person 
to work or abstain from work, or from issuing injunctions 
enjoining laboring men from ceasing to patronize any party to 
a labor dispute, or from issuing injunctions enjoining laboring 
men from advising, recommending, or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do, or from issuing injunctions enjoining 
laboring men from peacefully. assembling at any proper place 
or in any lawful manner and for lawful purposes. 

The amendment to the Sherman antitrust law passed by the 
present administration further provides for trial by jury in 
cases of indirect contempt. This constitutes a magna charta 
or bill of rights for the laboring men of our Nation, a principle 
fought for by them for the past 25 years. During this time 
laboring men petitioned Congress, they pleaded with Congress, 
they asked Congress for bread in the way of being given this 
legislation, but until the present administration they were given 
a stone. They asked for fish, but were given a serpent. They 
asked for an egg, but were given a scorpion. 

In the land which stamped out slavery 50 years ago should 
the labor of human beings be considered as a commodity, ns an 
article of commerce, as property? Labor is not a commodity 
and never should be treated as such; while the products pro- 
duced by labor are a commodity, labor itself is composed of lesh 
and blood, possessed of a soul filled with wants and desires: it 
has intangible and inalienable rights, and among these it has the 
right to better its condition socially, morally, and financially by 
the use of all possible legal means and methods at its command 
to bring this result about. - 

These rights are fully recognized in the amendment to the 
Sherman antitrust law, approved by labor leaders and the best 
students of economy throughout the Nation. This amendment 
humanizes labor instead of commercializing it; it places it upon 
high and broad planes instead of debasing it; it makes a laborer 
worthy of his hire, instead of reducing him to servitude. 

For a quarter of a century the toilers at the mills and fac- 
tories, in their lodge rooms, in their labor meetings and con- 
gresses formulated petitions addressed to the Congress of the 
United States asking for redress along these lines, but these 
petitions and memorials went unheard and unheeded until the 
present administration assumed power and control over affairs 
at Washington. N 

But this is not all this administration has done for labor. A 
national Department of Labor has been created with a seat in 
the President’s Cabinet, where the wrongs of laborers in labor 
disputes can be adjudicated and in a measure tried and deter- 
mined. This seat in the President’s Cabinet had been fought 


for by the laboring men of the Nation for many years in the 


past, but it remained for the present administration to at least 
recognize the long-delayed rights and justness of the request of 
the laboring men of our country. 


No country is more prosperous than are its farmers. When 
they are prosperous all are prosperous. Recognizing this rule 
the present administration passed a bill appropriating 84.000.000 
per year, which goes to the respective States for farm-demon- 
stration work. Under this measure Indiana will this year re- 
ceive $30.000, with the sum of $10,000 annually added there- 
after until at the end of 10 years from the date of its passage 
Indiana will receive $100,000. Not a dollar of this money can 
be spent in the erection of pufldings, equipment. or laboratories. 
Every dollar of it must go for farm-demonstration work. This 
will make every farm in Indiana at the end of the 10-year 
period practically a demonstration school, and no doubt will 
increase the yield of our farms at least 50 per cent and at the 
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„same time teach the people how to conserve their own energy and 
the soil. 

` For more than 30 years the consumers of the Nation, through 
their various organizations, demanded of Congress the enact- 
ment of parcels-post legislation. It remained for a Democratic 
House to originate and pass this important measure, which has 
been and is being rapidly extended by the present administra- 
tion. The net result of this legislation has been to vitally de- 
_erease express rates as well as postage rates on fourth-class 
‘matter; to bring the producer and consumer in closer touch, 
rendering home life in the country more pleasant; and enabling 
the country people to reduce expenses and practice economy. 

It is a known economical fact that for 25 years and more the 
express companies were robbing the American people, charging 
enormous and exorbitant rates for fourth-class mail matter, As 
soon as the parcel-post law was enacted express rates began to 
tumble; people began to get relief; and I dare say had it not 
been for the enactment of this wisc, just, and -umane provision 
of the law people to-day would be overtaxed, overburdened, and 
overcharged with enormous express rates, as they were prior 
to the enactment of this legislation. Too much can not be done 

‘for the farmers. They are the backbone and sinew of the Na- 

tion, Let them cease their work and toil from March until 
October and Wall Street would grow up in grass, great trans- 
‘portation companies would cease to move, the wheels of industry 
lay idle, business would become paralyzed, and ruination and 
destruction would stare everyone in the face. 

These progressive measures had been asked for by the people 
for many years, but special interests had been able to prevent 
‘their passage. 

The old soldiers were told that the Democratic Party was 
hostile to their interests, and that if the party was ever intrusted 
with power their pensions would stop. Instead of this prov- 
ing true it remained for a Democrat, gallant old Gen. SHERWOOD, 
who rose in the Army from the rank of private to that of brig- 
adier general, to prepare and pass through the House a bill 
increasing the old soldiers’ pension until the first year of its 
operation it added $30,000,000 to the pension appropriation bill, 
and it would continue to add this much each year were it not 
for the fact that the old soldiers now are passing over at the 
rate of 40,000 per year. 

The administration has humanized our Government by enact- 
ing more humane measures than any administration ever before 
placed upon the statute books. Not one of the many big con- 
structive measures placed upon the statute books by the present 
administration will ever be repealed by the Republican Party 
if put into power. 

The stock argument of the Republican Party in the early days 
of the administration consisted of calamity howling—trying to 
convince the country that as a result of the measures and 
policies inaugurated by the present administration ruination, 
devastation, destruction, and starvation were clearly staring 
everyone in the face; but we do not hear that argument any 
more; that has ceased. The calamity howlers are estopped 
from using that argument any more, either upon the floor of 
Congress or in the country. No longer do we see in the big 
dailies anything about distress, hardship, or men out of employ- 

~ ment, but every daily paper has flying headlines telling about 
the prosperity of the country; all kinds of men wanted for all 
kinds of jobs; every industry in the United States to-day run- 
ning at full tilt, with banks full to overflowing with money seek- 
ing investments, ready to loan to borrowers at the exceeding low 
rate of from 33 to 4 per cent interest. With these undisputed 
conditions existing there is no room for calamity howlers to-day, 
but every reason aud every argument says to every man, „Get 
busy, get into the race, or you will be left behind.” 


Good Roads a National Necessity—How to Raise the Money— 
Tax the Swollen Fortune—Give the Little Fellow a 
Chance. =a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CERK 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. CARY, Mr. Speaker, the question of good roads is, 


to my 


I have been in favor of a measure of this kind ever since I 
have been in Congress and attended, I think, the first good-roads 
convention held in this city. 

I regret to note that the opposition to this measure comes 
from Members from large cities, who appear to think that a 
measure that will be of incalculable benefit to the farmers will 
mean nothing to the cities. 

There could not be a more fatal error than to imagine that 
the interests of the city and country are divergent. The cities 
could not live a single day without the country, and the country 
needs the city as a market for its produce. The country needs 
the city for its educational facilities and the city needs the 
country for the vigorous young manhood that comes from the 
farm to help in the strenuous work of building and maintaining 
a great city. They are interdependent on each other, and real 
progress and prosperity can only exist when they are united in 
their efforts for betterment. 

Nothing that can be done will do more to connect city and 
country life than the establishment and maintenance of good 
highways, and I represent both of these classes. Good roads 
mean that a farmer can haul larger loads for less money and 
with less effort, and that will enable him to sell his produce for 
lower prices and be one method of reducing the cost of living. 
Good roads will unite farmers into closer personal contact witl 
each other and will lessen the isolation that has been the worst 
feature of agricultural life in this country. Good roads will 
keep the farmer boy and girl on the farm and lessen the tend- 
ency to overcrowd the city. They will make the country, with 
its beauties of nature, more easily accessible to the city boy and 
girl and wean them from the intemperate and fast life of the 
modern city to the sane and temperate enjoyments of the 
country, 

I know of no better way to spend Government money than 
this; and while the list of benefits to be derived is ‘almost 
without limit, I can not see that there would be any detriment 
to the interest of anyone in either city or country. 

We are about to enter into a discussion of preparedness, and 
I think it is self-evident that good roads will be one of the most 
effective methods of keeping our country in a state of prepared- 
ness. The quick movement of troops will be facilitated and the 
transportation of supplies made easier by good roads, and that 
alone would be sufficient reason for the adoption of a policy of 
generosity in appropriating for them. 

The operations of the parcel post would be immensely helped, 
and the city dweller would have better chances than ever to 
deal directly with the producer for his daily needs, while the 
shops of the city would be more accessible to the farmer. 

As to the cost, in this case as in every other the funds are in 
sight all right, but we will persistently look in the wrong direc- 
tion for them. Charity organizations, educational institutions, 
and all of the various projects that need money know where to 
look for it and get it in pretty big lumps very often. They go 
to the big millionaires, to the Morgans, the Carnegies, and the 
Rockefellers, and get large checks to educate a few people and 
build libraries and carry out their various schemes—some of 
them worthy enough, but not a single one a direct benefit to 
the whole people. But when we want to raise money who do 
we usually think of first when we start to impose a tax? Is 
it the millionaire; or the big trust, or any institution, or person 
who has the cash in any quantity? Well, not so you can notice 
it. All of the tax suggestions that come across the board here 
are aimed directly at the little fellow who has just about got 
enough to keep him going. 

Take the proposition to tax gasoline, for instance. Who 
would bear the hardest burden of that? The small dealer who 
uses a small car to deliver his goods; the farmer who uses a 
traction machine to cultivate his land. If you wished to tax 
along these lines, a tax on the horsepower of automobiles would 
be far more just, for that would catch the wealthy joy rider 
with his big limousine, who, in the words of the Bible, tolls 
not, neither does he spin,” unless he spins along some road 
and runs over a few poor men’s children. 

I have tried over and over again to show where to get money 
enough to pay for preparedness, do away with the deficit in 
the Treasury, and pay for good roads in the bargain, and do it 
honestly and righteously, without placing the burden on those 
least able to afford it. 

In the Sixty-third Congress I introduced a bill and two reso- 
lutions which, if they had been acted upon by the Government, 
would haye brought enough money in the Treasury to pay all 
of the preparedness bills, good-roads appropriations, and left 


mind, one of the most vital questions affecting the people ‘of this | a comfortable balance in the Treasury besides. 


country, and I am glad to have the opportunity of voting in 
favor of an appropriation for this purpose. 


LIII— 12 


Besides this there were dozens of other means of enriching 
the Treasury without mulcting the little fellow. The Tobacco 
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Trust is pocketing $55,000.000 annually by a change-in the 
‘tobaeco schedule in the tariff bill, which enables them to lop off 
a half ounce on every package of tobacco they sell, and they do 
not have to pay any extra tax on this either. 

Just now some people are shouting about the prosperity that 
we are beginning to feel. It has not struck any place where I 
have been, and from all that I can discover it is confined to a 
few sections on the coast, where the trade in implements of 
murder has helped to fil! the already swollen pockets of a few 
millionaires. I propose that if there ts any prosperity in this 
evil business it had better be distributed, and I have therefore 
introduced a bill imposing a tax of 20 per cent on all sales of 
ammunition. They can stand it easily enough. The powder 
company always charged a much higher price for its product 
than it was worth and has mulcted the Government out of 
millions that they might have saved by manufacturing powder 
in Government plants. The foreign contracts are made on a 
still higher price basis, and all of the munition makers are 
getting top-notch prices for their ungodly wares and are ‘a fit 
and proper subject of the tax collector. 

I do not believe the people of this country want the Govern- 
ment to be niggardly in its expenditures. I believe that Amer- 
icans in general expect governmental projects to be carried on 
in a thrifty and businesslike manner, with due and proper 


checks on extravagance and the absolute elimination of that 


graft that is our greatest economic and political danger, but I 
am sure that the whole country will stand behind any adminis- 
tration that makes liberal appropriations for all matters which 
are for the good of all. 

But the great mass of people are getting very, very tired of 
paying all of the bills. They are demanding and will continue 
to demand that the bill of expense be properly apportioned and 
that the burden of taxation be lifted from the shoulders of the 
peor and placed in proper proportion on the shoulders of those 
who make their riches by the hard work of other people. 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ION. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSED, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, my honorable and distinguished 
colleague [Mr. MCRELLAR] offered as a substitute for this whole 
bill the bill passed by this House during the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, which was almost identical with the bill passed by this 
House in the Sixty-second Congress, and from his remarks in 
favor -of his substitute the gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
Saunvers, one of the able members of the Roads Committee 
that reported this bill, seems to have conceived the idea that 
Tennessee had in some way indorsed or approved the bill which 
Mr. McKetrar offered as a substitute for this bill. I must 
confess that I read nothing in the reports of the debates that 
took place in the senatorial primary contest tending to show 
that there was any kind of an issue between the distinguished 
competitors for the senatorial nomination as to any kind of 
a plan for Federal aid to State’ and county roads. All the 
contestants claimed to be in favor of Federal aid, and each of 
them may have indicated what, in his judgment, was a good 
plan, but there surely was not so sharp a difference in the 
various plans suggested as to constitute an issue, 5 

I feel that 1 am warranted in saying that there was not as 
many as 1,000 votes cast for any one of the candidates due alone 
to the plan of Federal aid advocated by him. I do not think Judge 
Saunpers fully understood the remarks of my colleague, Mr. 
McKeLLaR, and I want to assure him and the chairman of the 
Roads Committee, Judge SHACKLEFORD, ‘that I have not ‘the 
slightest doubt that the people of my State will most heartily 
approve the plan of this bill when they fully understand it, and 
I think they will agree with me that the present bill as it has 
been ameniled at the suggestion of the Committee on Roads in 
this Committee of the Whole is the best bill that has been re- 
ported to the House or passed by it since I have had the honor 
to be a Member of it. Taking the view I do of the merits of this 
bill. I could not vote fer the substitute offered by my esteemed 
colleague, and I was glad to hear him say in debating his sub- 
stitute that if it was rejected by this Committee of the Whole 
he intended to vote for this bill. The people are more inter- 


ested in getting some good bill enacted Into law than they are 
as to any particular plan or the details of this or any other plan. 

While T believe that it would have been wiser to authorize 
the United States Government, unaided or assisted by the States, 
counties, or municipalities, to build at its own expense a gen- 
eral system of well-constructed, hard-surfaced roads, connecting 
all the county seats in all the States of the Union, and let such 
a system of Government-owned roads, of uniform standard and 
quality, constitute the entire contribution of the United States 
to the highway systems of the whole country, constituting, as 
they would, a splendid network of trunk-line intercounty and 
interstate roads, and leave the construction and maintenance of 
ill other roads that may be needed to the States, counties, and 
municipalities, with no sort of partnership between the Federal 
Government and the several States of the Union. But the com- 
mittee in its wisdom has seen fit to report the bill we now have 
before us, and I am too anxious to secure good-roads legislation 
at the earliest possible date to oppose this bill simply because 
I think that the bill I have proposed is a better system to adopt 
than the one proposed in this bill. - 

I think I can assure my colleague that no highway commis- 
sion in Tennessee will ever have the hardihood to map out and 
propose a system of roads chiefly beneficial to automobile owners, 
to the neglect of the roads used by the great mass of the people 
in hauling their produce to the market towns and shipping 
points. The governor appoints the highway commissioners, and 
he has to be elected every two years, and he certainly would 
not appoint a commission that would neglect the rural sections 
of our State in the distribution of either State or Federal aid to 
good-road construction. 

The plan I have suggested in my bill can easily be adopted 
by the highway commission of my State for the construction and 
maintenance of a system of State, interstate, and intercounty 
highways if in its wisdom it deems it the best system to apply 
tu the State as a whole. 


The Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Gen. Nathaniel 
- Prentiss Banks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am prompted 
at this time to ask the indulgence of the House as I wish to 
speak briefly of Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, one of 
the most highly honored citizens from that historic State of 
Massachusetts, which does not permit the affection which she 
holds for her distinguished sons to go unnoticed. 

One hundred years ago, on the 30th day of January, there 
was born in Waltham, Mass., a city which I now have the 
honor to represent, a boy who later served his country with 
distinction in the time of war and his State and Nation in posi- 
tions of high trust in the time of peace. With only the ad- 
vantages of a common-school education, he was compelled to 
go to work in a cotton mill in the city of Lowell, and because 
of his work there he was often referred to as ‘the bobbin boy 
of Massachusetts, i 

The young lad was not satisfied to remain at work in the 
mills and studied diligently during his leisure hours. When 
only a very young lad he secured many engagements to speak 
before assemblies and meetings. He then became the editor of 
a local paper in Waltham, and later studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar. In 1849 he was elected to 
represent Waltham in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

It was at this time that the Free-Soil Party was becoming 
prominent in New England and the ancient power of the Whig 
Party was on the wane. Mr. Banks favored a coalition between 
the Democrats and the new party, and was elected speaker of 
the Massachusetts State Assembly in 1851. In 1852 he was re- 
elected to this high offices The next year he was selected to be 
chairman of the Massachusetts constitutional convention, and 
later in the same year was elected to Congress as a coalition 
Democrat. During his term of service he withdrew as a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party and identified himself with the 
“ Know-Nothing” Party. 

He defeated the Democratic and Whig candidates in his dis- 
trict by an overwhelming vote when he was reelected to Con- 
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gress. The following year he was elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in a contest which lasted over two months. 
It wus not until the one hundred and thirty-third ballot was cast 
that the deadlock was broken. The Know-Nothing Party went 
out of existence and Mr. Banks was reelected to the Thirty- 
fifth Congress as a Republican, by a larger majority than before, 
and resigned December 4, 1857, when he was elected governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Ile served in that office for three years, and in 1860 was made 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad, succeeding Gen. 
George B. McClellan. He gave up this office at the outbreak of 
the Civil War and received a commission from President Lin- 
coln as major general of Volunteers, and was assigned to the 
Fifth Corps in the Army of the Potomac. His corps acquitted 
itself with much honor during its first active service in the 
Shenandoah Valley, on the upper Potomac, as well as at the 
Battle of Winchester, March 23, 1863. 

During April and May of that year he was left to guard the 
Shenandoah with two divisions. Gen. Banks was left with but 
8,000 men, and it was upon this force that“ Stonewall” Jackson 
made one of his sudden onslaughts, and the corps only escaped 
capture by well-ordered marching and stubborn fighting. 
Through good generalship the bulk of his army crossed the 
Potomac at Front Royal on May 26 and the Confederate leader 
failed to realize his apparently reasonable expectation of cap- 
turing the entire force, : 

Gen, Pope was placed in command of the Army of Virginia, 
and June 27, 1862, he concentrated his forces in the neighbor- 
hood of Culpeper Court House early in August. Gen. Banks’s 
corps was ordered to the front August 9 and took part late in 
the afternoon of that day in the Battle of Cedar Mountain. 
His corps held the position against a largely superior force, 
was strengthened during the night, and before the morning of 
August 11 the Confederates retreated to the Rapidan. After 
participating in Gen. Sigel's campaigns in September, Gen. 
Banks was placed in command of the defenses of Washington 
while preparations were secretly made to dispatch a strong ex- 
pedition by sea to New Orleans. 

He wus assigned to the command of the expedition, which 
Sailed from New York in November and December, and on 
reaching New Orleans he succeeded Gen. B. F. Butler in com- 
mand of the department. Baton Rouge was occupied with a 
large force, and during the winter reconnoissances were made 
toward Port Hudson and other points in the vicinity. Early in 
April of 1863 he led the army up the Teche country, encounter- 
ing no very formidable opposition, as far as the Red River. 
Thence he crossed the Mississippi and invested Port Hudson 
in connection with the fleet under Farragut. Several unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to storm the works, involying heavy 
losses to the assaulting columns, 

In July the news of the surrender of Vicksburg was received, 
and on the 9th of that month the garrison of Port Hudson, 
6,000 strong, capitulated, and the Mississippi River was once 
more open to the sea. No military movements of great im- 
portance were undertaken in the department until the suc- 
ceeding spring, when Gen. Banks's army, supported by a power- 
ful fleet, was sent up the Red River, with the intention of re- 
gaining control of western Louisiana. At the same time Gen. 
A. J. Smith, with 10,000 men, descended the Mississippi, reach- 
ing the rendezvous first, and was joined by Gen. Banks, who 
assumed command of the whole force at Alexandria. 

The Army adyanced along the south bank of Red River 
as far as Sabine Crossroads, when it suffered a defeat by the 
Confederates, under Gen. Richard Taylor, and was obliged to 
fall back to Pleasant Hill, having sustained heavy losses in men 
and material. Here on the following day the Confederates re- 
newed the attack, but were repelled with great loss, and the 
National Army retreated without further serious molestation to 
Alexandria, where 2 new ‘complication arose in consequence 
of the subsidence of the Red River after the spring freshets. 
The gunboats were unable to descend the river, owing to shoal 
water, and were only saved by the engineering skill of Lieut. 
oa. Joseph Bailey. The whole force then retreated to the Mis- 
sissippt. 

Gen. Banks las been censured for the failure of this expedi- 
tion, but it was undertaken contrary to his advice and in spite 
of his protest. During his command of the Department of the 
Gulf le endeavored to reorganize the civil government of Lou- 
isiana, but did not accomplish it in a manner satisfactory to the 
inhabitants. He was relieved of his command in May, 1864, 
resigned his commission, and returning to Massachusetts was 
elected to Congress from his old district. He was reelected to 
the successive Congresses until 1877, failing only in 1872, when 
he was active in behalf of Horace Greeley, the Liberal-Demo- 


cratic candidate for President. He served for a long time as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. He was again 
elected to Congress in 1888, and in 1891 he received a pension. 

He died at Waltham, September 1, 1894. 

In the city of Waltham he is not forgotten. In 1900 the 
Massachusetts State Legislature provided an appropriation for 
the erection of a statue of the statesman and soldier, which was 
dedicated with fitting exercises on September 16, 1908. I ask 
the unanimous consent of the House at this time to have in- 
serted in the Concressionat RNecorp an extension of my remarks 
by the printing of the address which was delivered by the Hon. 
Herbert Parker, of Massachusetts, at the dedication exercises. 
This address was a fitting tribute to this great man. 


ADDRESS BY HOX, HERBERT PARKER. 


“The grateful affection of Massachusetts does not suffer the 
memory of her distinguished sons or their high service in her 
name to fade and perish in her heart; nor will she permit the 
laurels she has proudly set upon their uplifted brows to wither 
in the dust of forgetfulness. 

This stately memorial ceremony, this assembly of her people, 
declare that she holds in tenderest thought and remembrance 
an honored son whose achievements have become a part of her 
own enduring fame. No spoken word of eulogy is needed to 
breathe life into those deeds and that service, for they live and 
move and have their being in the peace, the power, and the glory 
of our Commonwealth and Nation. History shall have eternal 
care of the record of his works; her vigilance shall keep the 
letters she has herself inscribed bright as the stars which mark 
the pathways of the immortal; his name shall live upon the lips 
of all who shall love the Commonwealth and cherish and re- 
vere the lessons of her citizenship. Yet love ever sceks some 
visible remembrance of a presence that has faded from the 
sight. The poet is minister to the soul, but the divine genius 
of sculptor and painter can best give expression to the loving 
memories of the heart. 8 

“And now, again, the figure of a statesman, tireless in his 
service to the State, rises before the sight of the generations yet 
unborn, who shall know the everlasting presence of a great past, 
made visible inspiration of their own days. To such high pur- 
pose the memorial bronze which with reverent hand we unveil 
to-day shall speak to the coming ages. 

“This hour, when our Nation is secure in impregnable power, 
serene in universal peace and honor, might lead us to question 
the recitals of the historian, to distrust the annals of those days 
of doubt and darkness through which our Nation came to its 
own redemption; for living lips no longer sustain the fierce 
debate, the threats of impending conflict, the outbursts of im- 
placable controversy that stirred the thought and tried the 
souls of men when Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, son of the soil 
of Massachusetts, and, by virtue of her spirit, born leader of 
men, had commanding part in making our country what it is— 
in its Constitution and in truth a Nation of free men. 

The impressive story of this life engages and holds our pres- 
ent thought, gives purpose to these ceremonies that shall far 
outrun the brief hour that they ‘occupy. The life of Gen. 
Banks is the lesson of the splendid possibilities and perfect 
realization of American citizenship, for no fortuitous advan- 
tage of birth or opportunity raised him to an eminence to 
which any American may not aspire. Senator Hoar, wisest 
and kindliest philosopher of our time, has said he was ‘an 
example of what a generous ambition can accomplish for the 
humblest child of the Republic.’ 

Ile was born in Waltham, in the county of Middlesex, on the 
30th day of January, 1816, the eldest of seven children, his 
father a competent mechanic, but without means to provide 
educational advantages for his son other than those of the 
elementary schools, not then developed to the high standards 
of to-day. From his early boyhood the gaining of a livelihood 
was the first necessity of his thought, and this period of his 
life challenges our careful observation—a time of great influ- 
ence, it is said, in the formation of character; but it were more 
in accord with the truth if we say that such circumstances 
do but reveal real qualities which can only be manifested by 
the trial of environment and the tests of self-reliance, in most 
cases postponed until years of maturity. Dominating the limi- 
tations of his youth, he gave assurance of that great future 
which he already grasped in making himself master of oppor- 
tunities, which he made possible through constaney of purpose 
and ceaseless and intelligent study and industry. 

“With his parents he sought employment in the factories of 
Lowell, and his first labor gave him that sobriquet of affec- 
tion which the people adopted, and, haif in earnest and half in 
kindly jest, the name of the ‘bobbin boy’ followed him through 
life, 
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“ His youthful tasks were long, spent in joint servitude with 
the mechanism of loom and spindle, but they constantly sang to 
his prophetic ear of the limitless possibilities of labor, of indus- 
try, of self-reliance, and of courage. Scant were his moments 
for the study of books after 12 hours of laborious service, but 
in all ages the fitful evening firelight and dim flame of the 
rush taper have made luminous the pages of learning and have 
east their rays forward and far over the pathway that leads 
upward to the heights of exalted fame. 

“With an earnestness that knew no fatigue in the quest, he 
sought the enlightenment of good books and spent such hours 
as he might call his own In the company of the great teachers 
of all ages. The English classics were his delight, and he 
acquired such knowledge of Latin as to enable him to read with 
some facility the great authors of that tongue. He diligently 
studied Spanish, and with a curious prescience declared that 
the day would come when America must have intimate asso- 
ciation with the people of that race. His early and constant 
study of the poets, of the historians, and philosophers doubt- 
less gave him, by the aid of his retentive memory, that mental 
equipment, that fullness of Knowledge, that admirable style 
which haye given his State papers and his public addresses 
an assured place with the best that our English literature 
preserves 

„By the kindness of friends he had access to the stores of 
learning in the Boston Atheneum, and there his few holidays 
were passed in studious delight, and his long journeys home- 
ward in the evening after days of such enlightenment were, 
in truth, In the company of the stars which shone above and 
before him. 

“The stern necessities of life kept his hands as closely occu- 
pied as his mind; apprenticed as a machinist, he became an 
expert journeyman. 

“In 1839 he assumed the proprietorship of the Middlesex 
Reporter, and as editor prosecuted this first literary venture 
with success for three years. He read law, and was duly ad- 
mitted to the har, but never engaged in practice. Other occupa- 
tions, more congenial to his taste and for which he was doubtless 
better fitted, fully engaged even his intense intellectual energies. 
The lecture platform gave him earliest opportunity to try his 
forensic powers, and it was manifest that limitations in educa- 
tion had been more than compensated by industry and mental 
attainment. His speech was graceful, natural, vigorous, and 
adorned by that versatility and accuracy of phrase that can be 
acquired only by wise and appreciative acquaintance with the 
best authors. It is related that after the delivery of a lecture 
at Salem a delighted auditor inquired from what university he 
had been graduated, to which, with apt humor, he replied, 
From a college with a water wheel in the basement.’ 

His genial, candid nature, the enthusiasm of his youth, his 
energy and evident talents, gained him the confidence and 
regard of men of influence, and among the most fortunate of 
these associations was the friendship of the Hon. Robert 
Rantoul, collector of the port of Boston, afterwards United 
States district attorney. and later Senator. This eminent 
scholar and lawyer offered the young student free access to his 
private and professional library, encouraged and aided him in 


his literary studies, and by example and conversation taught 


him much of that refinement of thought and diction which was 
afterwards the marvel of those admiring critics who knew the 
meagerness of the school education which he had enjoyed. His 
intensely virile voice was of extraordinary charm, of marvelous 
compass, sweeping an audience to exalted enthusiasm in a 
resistiess torrent of stirring eloquence; again, captivating all 
opposition by the spell of persuasive argument or moving ap- 
peal that no auditor could resist; and this power survived all 
the infirmities of age. Even in the chill of decrepitude which 
enfeebled all his physical energies, when he rose before an 
audience the fire of youth rekindled, and— 
“ Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the northern skies 
Gleam in December, 

“Talents such as he possessed proved his aptitude and justi- 
fied his ambition for public service, and now the field of the 
great achievements of his life awaited him, a field of future 
trial and conflict, where no man might dare to enter and hope 
to survive without the courage of conviction; nor could one ex- 
pect to be sustained by purty name or party prestige, for in 
the great moral issue then impending the bonds of political 
organization were to be dissolved and fused in the fires that 
consumed all but the elemental principle upon which the 
Nation was divided, however the fact might be concealed by 
specious assurance, conciliatory statute, or party platform. 

“At the outset of his career he resolutely determined upon that 
line of conduct which he declared had controlled his every 


public act, when in answer to interrogatories put to him when 
candidate for Speaker of the National House, he said: 
In my brief od of public life, not altoge a quiet one, I have 
all circums 


ther 
relied upon myseif alone, and I have done that under tances 
which my convictions taught me to be right. 


“ He first appeared as party advocate in support of the candi- 
dacy of Van Buren, thus allying himself with the Democracy, 
which in Massachusetts was tending toward a temporary affillu- 
tion with the Free Soil Party, which ultimately formed the 
coalition by which the old Whigs were driven from a power so 
long restraining, by its prestige and the mighty name of Webster, 
the irresistible sentiment of the people of Massachusetts against 
any extension of the curse of slavery to new States and Terri- 
tories or any further recognition of an institution now become 
detestable and abhorred, especially through the enactment of the 
fugitive-slave law. 

In 1848, in his thirty-third year, after repeated campaigns, he 
was elected to the State legislature, and was returned almost 
without contest for three further terms. Through the coali- 
tion in 1851 Henry Wilson as a Free Soiler was chosen presi- 
dent of the senate, and Banks, as a Democrat, speaker of the 
house, and reelected in 1852. This coalition and transitory alli- 
ance of expediency, in large part consisting of men of little other 
prominence or station, incongruous in its past, and with no 
hope of the future, had rendered an important and essential 
service to the country in the election of Sumner to the Senate: 
It was looked upon, nevertheless, without confidence or respect 
by all who knew its true constituents. Banks himself, with 
shrewd humor, said to Gov, Boutwell: 

“It is almighty queer that the People of this Commonwealth have put 

8 


their government into the hand men who haye no last and usual 
place of abode, i 


“As speaker of the house he gained new prestige and respect; 
impartial, courteous, and firm, he displayed an exact and ex- 
haustive knowledge of parliamentary law, and his administra- 
tion was universally conceded to be that of an ideal presiding 
officer. 

“Another political organization gained quick and extraordinary 
ascendency in the State, adding further embarrassment to the 
disintegrating political parties of the times. So insidious was 
the power of this secret organization, known in name as the 
Know-Nothing Party, that the Free Soilers dared not openly 
oppose it; indeed, many, from motives of policy, surreptitiously, 
sometimes avowedly, joined its ranks. It can not ve doubted 
that Banks and Henry Wilson, forced by the exigency of the 
times and in the hope of ultimately aiding the free-soll cause, 
became members of the organization or permitted themselves 
to be so considered. They certainly realized that an organiza- 
tion founded upon intolerant religious proscription was so false 
and hostile to the spirit of our American Government that it 
could not survive; its disintegration was inevitable, and after 
a brief supremacy it passed from all participation in the Gov- 
ernment, and scarce an apologist for its existence can now be 
found. Gen. Banks himself, by his own leadership, finally 
redeemed the State from a reign of bigotry unworthy of our 
annals and now happily forgotten. 

“His choice as president of the constitutional convention of 
1853, when 37 years of age, he rightly esteemed to be the most 
gratifying incident of his life, replete as it was with evidences 
of public confidence rarely in a full lifetime accorded to any one 
man. Constitutional conventions of Massachusetts have always 
assembled her most learned. and most eminent citizens; the 
cunning politician has found there no fruitful field for his small 
ambition, no opportunity for those rewards which are the ob- 
ject of his self-seeking efforts; and so the determination, or 
modification in form or tenor, of the o: anic law of the State 
has been teft to those who have recognized the necessity of pre- 
serving its wise restraints, and have not suffered them to be 
relaxed because of ill-considered or injudicious popular desire. 

“In this convention, which has been designated as the ablest 
body of men that ever met in Massachusetts, there sat, among 
the many of great learning and scholarship, Richard H. Dana, 
jr.. George S. Hillard. Mareus Morton, father and son, Simoa 
Greenleaf, Rufus Choate, Charles Sumner, Caleb Cushing, and 
the elder Robert Rantoul. To be given preferment over them, 
and by their choice, was a signal honor and a gracious recogni- 
tion of character and ability peculiarly gratifying to this self- 
tnught man, who, in spite of his success, felt the want of that 
general education which had been denied him. With perfect 
dignity, with a manner befitting the grave proceedings, he mar- 
shaled the brilliant and powerful arguments of the ablest and 
most learned lawyers and laymen of the State in such a manner 
that each had the fullest and fairest display and consideration, 
‘The college of the mill wheel’ found her graduate sitting as 
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equal among equals with the doctors of law and philosophy, who 
wore the gowns of our most ancient university. 

“The extension of slavery in the West, the arrogant demand 
of the slaveholder of the South, open threats of secession, fitfu! 
flashes of the fires of war, flamed across the dark clouds of 
sectional and party controversy, as long before the storm one 
may note its approach in the heavens. Webster, by force of 
his overwhelming exposition of constitutional rights and obliga- 
tions, had reassured the South and restrained the North. Now, 
the Missouri compromise was repudiated ; its provisions spurned 
and cast aside; the Supreme Court had held it to be a void 
compact by which neither party was bound. Massachusetts saw 
the wretched slave seek sanctuary under the shadow of Bunker 
Hill, only to be dragged from his refuge, and with fetters upon 
his limbs delivered over to his vengeful and merciless master 
to be returned to a hopeless captivity. The sentiment of Massa- 
chusetts could not longer be repressed. Whittier sang to her of 
the pathos and horror of slavery, and appealed to her merey, her 
love of liberty, and her courage. Lowell, with exquisite irony, 
in prose and. verse laid bare the fatal fallacy of the original con- 
stitutional evasion of the truth, and the later political subter- 
fuges and compromises: which perpetuated a crime which: out- 
raged the law of man and God. 

In her inmost heart Massachusetts knew that the Nation 
itself must perish if the infection. which corrupted the very 
bonds of the Union was not utterly cast out by legislation or 
by war. Sumner, who had dared to utter the dread truth, was 
stricken down by the shameful blow of a coward, who had 
thought that the dawning of the day might be stayed if only 
he might stifle the voice that proclaimed its coming. 

“ Bravely; with a purpose now irrevocable, but without its open 
avowal. Massachusetts looked forward, anxious, depressed, but 
without fear, to the inevitable conflict. Emerson had said: 
“The fugitive-slave law did much to unglue the eyes of men, 
and now the Nebraska bill leaves us staring.’ With careful 
forethought she selected her champions, hoping against hope 
that her battles might be fought to victory in the peaceful halls 
of legislation; but: determined that there or on bloody fields 
the battle must be fought. 

“Champion such as she sought she found in her own son, 
Nathaniel P. Banks. True to every duty she had cast upon 
him, she called him to that of graver moment than he had yet 
essnyed ; and, confident, she sent him her Representative to the 
Thirty-third Congress, there, in the words of one of his later 
utterances, to maintain that ‘for a State inflexibly determined 
to submit to nothing wrong there is no safer rule of action than 
to ask nothing. that is not right.’ 

“Tn such spirit he went forth from Massachusetts to gain that 
ascendency in the Federal councils that he had won among asso- 
ciates and rivals in his own State. Conflicting sentiments and 


opinions had wrought utter confusion in party policy ;. party 


names had lost influence, even significance;.in such a chaos 
only individual conscience, courage, and capacity could survive: 
He was elected on a Know-Nothing ticket, but made no pre- 
tense of his own sympathy or affiliation with that party; on 
the contrary, in the campaign of 1855 he presided over the 
Massachusetts Republican convention. 

“In the contest for Speaker in the Thirty-fourth Congress, 
Banks, of Massachusetts, tried and proved by his first term 
the most notable incident of which was his opposition, though 
elected a Democrat, to the Kansas-Nebraska bill—was offered 
asa candidate, not by a party caucus, but because of recognized 
courage without arrogance, and a spirit that demanded and 
conceded only what was right. 

“ Breathless interest attended the election; upon its declaration 
was to be determined whether antislavery sentiment was to find 
aggressive expression in Congress, or whether laws dictated 
by sectional policies were further to enslave the very conscience 
of the Nation, In the intensity of the excitement, prolonged 
through months of balloting, and requiring no less than 133 
roll calls, Banks never for a moment lost his self-poise, courage, 
and candor. Frankly and fearlessly answering. interrogatories 
as to his conduct if elected, he answered that no party dicta- 
tion should control his action; that his duty as he saw it should 
be his only guide. Of Kansas and Nebraska he declared, with 
thrilling emphasis, that there must ‘be made good to the people 
of the United States the prohibition for which the Southern 
States contracted and received a consideration. I am,’ he said, 
for the substantial restoration of the prohibition as it has 
existed since 1820.’ 

“ New adherents gathered to his support as other candidates 
failed and fell under the fierce struggle of faction, prejudice, 
passion, wrath, and fear. At the end the advocates of slavery 
and their associates, who hated the system but feared secession 
or war, had united upon Aiken, of South Carolina, known as 


the greatest slaveholder of the South. Truly it was an impres- 
sive spectacle, With bated breath the country looked upon this 
final conflict between Banks on the one side, who had digni- 
fied labor by the service of his own hand, had glorified it by the 
inspiration of intellect and eloquence, and on the other hand 
Aiken, born to a condition and sentiment that made the sweat 
and blood of human beings the capital and substance of his 
personal and political fortune. 

North and South and West the tidings sped that this man of 
northern sentiment and of northern courage, the ‘iron man’ 
of Massachusetts, had been chosen to direct the policies of the 
people’s tribunal in the House of Congress, where the wildest 
outbursts of resistiess enthusiasm were manifest in spite of bitter 
denunciation, sullen murmurs, even hisses of the mortified and 
defeated autocrats of the South. But let no American forget 
to hold in honor and respect the magnanimous conscience of 
Aiken himself. Victim of a curse to which he had been born, 
the soul of a patriot broke from the bondage which held ‘him as 
he rose and stiiled the shameful tumult about him by declaring 
that the will of the people's representatives was supreme, that 
the election commanded the obedience of all, and that he first 
demanded the honor and right to lead the chosen ruler of the 
House to the chair of his rightful authority. 

“Under such auspices, under auguries of such reassuring 
promise—the first real victory of Republican antislavery senti- 
ment—the new Speaker assumed the duties of an office in re- 
sponsibility. and power under our system of congressional gov- 
ernment second only to those of the President himself. 

“A greut victory had been won, and the students of that stormy 
period of our history unite in the avowal that by no other hund 
could the standard of the great cause have been borne to its 
triumph. With just and equal recognition of leaders of each 
policy of public opinion he made appointments to his committee; 
with that tact which always characterized him he consulted 
Senator Benton, of Missouri, then in Washington, and advised 
him that he should appoint Gen. Quitman, of Mississippi, upon 
the Committee on Military Affairs; to which the rugged old 
politician, pleased by the confidence of this young man, said of 
Quitman: 

“He is a fire eater; put him on, put him on; but see that he is 
mighty well guarded, 

The Speaker blandly replied that he had already taken that 
necessary precaution. 

“As Speaker he presided with such courtesy, dignity, incom- 
parable knowledge of the laws of deliberative assemblies, with 
such inflexible courage and perfect fairness, that never was a 
ruling reversed by the House; he ruled not by any ‘magic of 
the gavel,’ but by virtue of force and fairness, which com- 
manded respectful assent; and when he resigned his authority 
to the power that gave it, he departed from among his associates 
with their universal affection, admiration, and confidence. 

“His administration marked the first incident of that momen- 
tous period described by Breckinridge of Kentucky, high-souled,. 
generous patriot of the Southland, in his feeling eulogy of Gen. 
Banks when in the Capitol at Washington, he said: 


“When: Massachusetts stepped to the front, and, as the beginning of 
the leadership in the tremendous: struggle, Nathaniel Prentiss Banks 
became er of the Honse of ap teat ae N from 
75—the House of Representatives r reread the decrees. of 
Massachusetts, and the ee ae . — owed the lead of the 
old. bay Commonwealth. Mr. Speaker, I think, 
when 217 that from 1855 te ists, T it was for weal or woe, 
8 was wisely or unwisely done—men differ and historians 

y dispute—but as a peri of faet Massachusetts led America, and 
ressiveness, with a skill and eloquence, 
F the tide 


In this supreme a 
oroni * is 


was 

“The ae es the convention that had nominated Fill- 
more, calling themselves the North Americans, declared Banks 
their nominee for the Presidency. This he declined, and then they 
nominated Frémont. An acute and profoundly learned Ameri- 
can historian has said: 

Never in our history; and probably never in the history of the 
world, has a more pure, a more disinterested, a more intelligent body 
of men banded together for a noble political object than these who now 
enrolled themselves: under the Republican banner. 5 

“From the cloisters of study and college, Felton and Silliman, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant; Curtis, Irving, and Willis, upon 
platform and in the market place, exherted their fellow citi- 
zens to join the cause of Frémont and freedom. The religious 
press adjured the people to ‘vote as you pray and pray as you 
vote’ in a holy cause: In the fervor of such exalted enthusiasm 
the Republican Party entered upon its first national campaign. 
Banks, sagacious lender, perfectly in touch with the popular 
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sentiment, looking to the ultimate victory, which he knew 
must now be postponed, récalled from Congress, became a can- 
didate for governor against the invincible Gardner in his last 
battle for his dead cause. Banks realized that nomination 
under the Republican name would arouse too many hostilities, 
excite too much apprehension, alienate too many associates to 
bring success. In purpose and in ardent faith an antislavery 
Republican, and fighting for their cause, his nomination carried 
only the prestige and power of his own popularity and his own 
national and State renown. His election silenced the last 
whisper of the Know-Nothing councils, and, in fact, established 
the Republican Party triumphantly in the State. Again in 
him the hope of the people of the North found realization. 

“And now the second epoch of his memorable public service 
began. Chief executive of the State which was preeminently 
the leader of the new cause, he had need to be wise in counsel, 
discreet in conduct, fearless in thought, inflexible of purpose, 
else the great destiny of the State might be subverted. His 
administration in this troublous time was conducted with a 
calmness and stability of judgment that proved him a true states- 
man, He foresaw, and beyond all other men prepared for, that 
armed rebellion of desperate and wrathful Southern States 
which finally broke in all its awful terrors upon a nation for 
the most part ill prepared to sustain its shock. 

“ His first inaugural address, in words of prophecy, courage, 
and patriotism, declared that— 

“The preservation of the Union is among the highest of litical 
duties; the vitality of the Union is in the recognition of the rights of 
the States; the affirmation of their existence may become the surest 
means of perpetuating the Union itself. These are privileges that are 
worth a contest; such, at least, has been the immortal example of 
humortal men. 

His message announcing the removal of Judge Loring from 
his office as judge of probate, while it stated a sufficiently sound 
technical ground, was nevertheless due to popular condemnation 
of a positive official duty in his rendition, as a Federal magis- 
trate, of the fugitive slave Burns. But Gov. Banks was far 
from being the mere creature of the popular will; he knew well 
how to lead it, but he did not fear to oppose it in the discharye of 
his public duty. In his message he forcibly reminded the legis- 
lature of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal law within 
its constitutional province, and pointed out the error and evil 
consequences of futile or unjust State legislation in conflict 
with national authority. l 

“He urged, with unanswerable justice and logic, that the ill- 
considered proscription of the act of May, 1855, intended to 
prevent the execution of the fugitive-slave law, should be modi- 
tied so that they should recognize the Federal law and yield a 
necessary obedience to it. The Massachusetts statute providing 
that any person who shall ‘act as counsel or attorney for any 
elaimant of any alleged fugitive from service or labor shall be 
deemed to haye resigned any commission from the Common- 
wealth that he may possess, and he shall thereafter be inca- 
pacitated from appearing as counsel or attorney in the courts 
of this Commonwealth ’—this the governor declared to be in- 
consistent with the dignity, as it is with the professional tradi- 
tions, of the State, with which, in this connection, the illustrious 
names of Adams and Quincy are inseparably associated.’ 

“ The statute further provided that any member of the volun- 
teer militia who should in any manner act or aid in the seizure, 
detention, or rendition of a person claimed as a fugitive from 
service or labor should be punished as a felon. The obvious 
conflict of duty thus confronting a Massachusetts soldier was 
pointed out in emphatic terms of condemnation, the governor 
declaring that every order issued from this department of the 
government to the military force of the State must be obeyed.’ 
He defined the dignity and character of judicial service in a 
message rising in sentiment to the lofty judicial ideals of 
Choate, which had inspired the constitutional convention: 


“ Fixed compensation for publie service is one of the important fea- 
tures which distinguish the republican from despotic forms of govern- 
ment; to no class of public service does it ap N with so much force as 
to judicial officers ; the just determination of judicial causes requires the 
union of rare ability and the highest integrity, great intellectual capac- 
ity, and extended and varied mental culture. They are invested with 
life tenures of office and are expected chiefly to abstain from active 
participation in business transactions. It is not possible nor expedient 
to pay the most competent men as much for such service as would be 
received by them in successful professional life, but they have a right 
to demand, accepting judicial itions, that such compensation shall be 
made for their services as will enable them to maintain, with economy, 
the dignity of their position and the honor of the State. I make this 
recommendation not so much for the judges as for the people, in order 
that they may select for their servants the best men, whether with or 
without fortune, and who when thus selected and strengthened by ex- 
perience and study for the discharge of their duties may be able, with- 
vut injury to themselves, to continue in service and in the enjoyment 
of official honors with which they have been Invested with their own 
consent and the choice of the people. 


“Other subjects with which he dealt in inaugurals and mes- 
sages were those of the constitutional restrictions upon ex- 
ecutive pardon, presenting u commentary which displayed wide 
legal Jearning and a masterly discussion of the administration 
of the criminal law. He considered at great length the restora- 
tion of the Lyman Reformatory School and outlined and fore- 
east all the humane and protective features of the probation 
laws now enacted and in operation with universal approval. 
He was ardently-interested in the advancement of the public 
schools and of the higher education and gave intimate and con- 
stant influence to every such cause, by force of his own en- 
thusiasm procuring a just appropriation from the State that 
established the Agassiz Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard and the creation of a fund to aid the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He advocated the maintenance of a 
State training ship, saying, ‘There is no surer avenue to indi- 
vidual and national prosperity than that which lies in the direc- 
tion of an extension òf commerce.’ 

“The internal interests of the State were in his constant 
thought and care, and none escaped his consideration or sug- 
gestion, but his ears were not deaf to the angry murmurs, to 
the challenges that were cast back in anger. He knew too well 
the temper of the times and the effect almost certain to follow 
if a Republican President should be elected In succession to 
Buchanan, With prudence, but without exciting alarm or en- 
couraging a spirit of war, he provided an equipment for the 
militia unapproached in perfection by that of any other loyal 
State. As commander in chief he reviewed the greatest muster 
of the troops of the State then held, near the field of the Con- 
cord fight, believing that unconsciously the citizen soldiers 
would there breathe a spirit of which the State might stand in 
need again. The first blood shed on that new 19th of April 
justified both his apprehension and his faith. Andrew, first 
to sustain the armed authority of the Government, with an 
energy and patriotism beyond the measure of our praise, sent 
from Massachusetts troop upon troop of our militia, equipped 
with every necessary weapon or munition of war; but for the 
wise forethought of Gov. Banks this efficient body of soldiers 
had not been the first to give assurance to President Lincoln 
of that loyalty which was to endure to the end. 

“ Retiring from the office of governor, he delivered a yaledic- 
tory address of singular dignity, wisdom, and just comment 
on the trend of public affairs; something of melancholy appre- 
hension tinged its phrase, but a confidence in his State and 
the preservation of the Union was manifest in its every sen- 
tence. He warned his fellow citizens of the dangers that 
threatened the Republic, but no fear was in his heart, full of 
love and veneration for the State he had served so faithfully 
and so well. In tender farewell he said: 

“To whatever part of the country I may go, I shall stand within the 
circle of her influence; the enduring monuments of her far-reaching 


sagacity, her enterprise, and capital will everywhere surround me, to 
remind me of my origin and her fame and power. 


“Retiring from office he assumed important duties with the 
Tilinois Central Railroad, whose franchise rights had been the 
subject of litigation in that State, where Abraham Lincoln had 
appeared as counsel for local interests and Robert Rantoul 
for the corporation, whose son relates that upon his first visit 
to the White House President Lincoln recalled, with respect and 
admiration, his first acquaintance with a Massachusetts lawyer, 

“Last of all men would Gov. Banks have permitted private 
interest, or opportunity for pecuniary benefit now open to him, 
to withhold his offering a patriot’s life to his country’s cause. 
The flag of Sumter had been hauled down by its defenders with 
the ominous beat of war drums, that was never to cease until 
that flag rose again, triumphant emblem of a reunited Nation. 

“Almost with the first call to arms there came from the hand 
of the President a commission as major general of Volunteers, 
It is certain that Gov. Banks, realizing his want of military 
training or experience would have declined the tendered honor, 
but the President insisted, for he well knew that no name in 
Massachusetts would rally so many of her citizens to her battle 
flags. Whatever were the misfortunes or successes that at- 
tended Gen. Banks, there was no hour so dark, no discourage- 
ment so overwhelming, that his stirring voice and unfaltering 
courage failed to arouse a new hope, or to restore shaken con- 
fidence. On hattle field, as in forum, his inspiring voice re- 
animated the broken ranks, urged forward the charge, and none 
were laggards where he led. 

His first command was upon the upper Potomac and in the 
Shenandoah Valley, fated to be the debatable ground of the 
war, swept by the varying fortunes of battle, desolated by fire 
and sword. 
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“ In 1862 he held command of the Fifth Corps of the Army of 
Virginia, where he met the swift and sudden attack of Jackson— 
most resourceful, most audacious of captains—and here he sus- 
tained the shack of unequal battle at Cedar Mountain. Later 
he was assigned to the command of the Second Army Corps and 
in charge of the defenses of ‘Washington, and in these anxious 
days the glamor of his name availed more to restore popular 
confidence in the North than parks of artillery or regiments 
of men.’ The President himself, sorely tried by anxieties, the 
like of which no man ever bore, sought constant conference with 
this man of Massachusetts, and the midnight hours were wit- 
ness of the trust and reliance of Lincoln, whose judgment of 
men never erred, 

“ He was sent with the expedition to New Orleans, relieving 
Gen. Butler. In April, 1863, his army invested Port Hudson, 
memorable scene of determined defense, its plains and heights 
hallowed by the blood of bravest men. made glorious by gal- 
lantry unsurpassed in the dread recitals of war. Vicksburg 
yfelded to inexorable and relentless siege and assault. The 
surrender of Port Hudson followed, and the soldiers of Gen. 
‘Banks, as victors, first saw the waves of the Father of Waters 
flow unvexed to the sen.“ The President, in a personal letter, 
wrote: 

“The final stroke in opening the Mississippi never should and never 
will be fonzotten. 

“The calamitous Red River expedition was undertaken with- 
out Gen. Banks's approval. Asa soldier, unwavering, he obeyed 
the orders he received; without ‘fear or hesitation, he marched 
to what he himself deemed inevitable defeat. Grant, in his 
final authoritative analysis of the war, has said: 


“It is but just to Banks, however, to say that his expedition was 
ordered from Washington, and he was in no way Tesponsible, except 
for the conduct of it. I make no criticism on this point. 


He opposed 
the expedition. 

“ Upon his return from this ill-starred campaign he continued 
in command of the Department of the Gulf. Armed rebellion 
in Louisiana had been overthrown; searce a desultory shot of 
skulking guerrilla could be heard within its borders, ‘but grave 
problems confronted lum in the inextricable difficulties, :almost 
impossibilities, of the restoration of a State government within 
the Union; u confusion of:civil and military authority without 
parallel in history, conditions without precedent of constitutional 
guidance, were about him. No human sagacity could then have 
evolyed:a plan that would insure representation of true public 
sentiment, or could at that time have established and secured 
a just civil government. At last he sought release from 
duties that calmer judgment and time alone could discharge. 

“ He returned to his own Commonwealth, ‘vhich, in ‘triumph 
and in misfortune, had followed and sustained him with a 
confidence and love thut never abated. At times when his 
people were in doubt, verging upon despair, his return to Massa- 
chusetts had been welcomed by eager thousands of his fellow 
citizens. His voice lifted up the faint-hearted, the multitudes 
who assembled to hear of repulse sustained, of hope long 
deferred, went from his presence with tumultuous cheers, confi- 
dent of ultimate vietary, howsoever long it might be stayed 
in its coming. 

“Again at home, the repose of private life was not to be his. 
Doubtless he would not then have wished it. He was pre- 
sented as candidate for Congress, and, without serious opposi- 
tion, reelected until 1877, excepting the canvass of 1872, when 
even his loyal and admiring constituency faltered and would 
not follow in his support of Greeley’s dangerous and mis- 
chievous opposition to Grant. 

“Again, in 1888, he was elected against Col. Higginson, under 
conditions of very great and peculiar political interest. With 
the term of this election his service in the National House 
scame to its close. 

“During these later periods he was constantly recognized as 
one of the Members of greatest distinction. From the galleries 
his figure was among the first to be sought out; were he to 
speak, again the throngs that knew the spell of his eloquence 
crowded chamber and corridor and hung breathless upon his 
words. In debate he yielded place to no man. 

“ He lived and acted in the mighty onrush of events ‘that had 
threatened to sweep a nation to its destruttion, ‘but instead 
had borne it upward to an inviolable Union, an impregnable 
security and power; in the times when the bonds of common 
patriotism were reuniting, he strove earnestly with thought 
and effort to establish that perfect concord of heart, ‘faith, and 
hope, closer than constitution or ‘treaty can bind or compel, 
wrought out by an awful trial. that had taught once 
brothers that the conscience, virtue, and valor, that ‘had ani- 
‘mated them all were the very essence of their kinship, 


“As chairman of the Committee on Foret: zu Affairs he advo- 
cated the extension of our territory into the icy waters of the 
Pacific, where the vast immeasurable resources of Alaska have 


hecome tributary to the wealth of eur people. He reported from 
his committee that aggressively American bill which declareii 
the right of every citizen to renounce all foreign allegiance, and, 
in case of its denial, nuthorized the President to suspend com- 
mercial relations with and to arrest and detain any citizen of 
such Government in reprisal. 

His energies, his talent, and his service had been given to his 
country; without fortune of his own he accepted, not without 
consideration of the livelihood it afforded, the honorable and 
responsible office of United States marshal, willingly and grate- 
fully conferred upon him by Presidents Hayes and Arthur. 

“ He was elected to the Massachusetts Senate of 1874, and 
there ardently supported the repeal of the vote of censure upon 
Sumner for his just and magnanimous resolution that led to the 
restoration of the captured Confederate battle flags, which had 
declared that ‘national unity and good will among fellow citi- 
zens can be assured only through oblivion of past differences’; 
and Massachusetts in contrition renounced an act as unjust 
to her illustrious son as it was unworthy of her better impulses 
and repugnant to her generous fame. 

“Thus the last sentiment of his public life was that of its 
beginning—the maintenance of a great Nation of freemen, bound 
together by'a common love of country and justice, without taint 
of bitter memory, without thouzht of enmity or distrust. 

“ His advancing years were blessed by the universal affection 
and respect of his people; his loved presence was the pride and 
joy of his townsmen; their regard was reflected in reverent 
devotion of little children. His footsteps, when they grew en- 
feebled, were guided with tenderest attention to his home, which 
was in the hearts of the people of the place of his birth—the 
sanctuary of ‘his perfect and constant happiness. 

“His power to sway the minds of men, to lead them whereso- 
ever his voice might call, was almost without example in New 
England, and might have raised him to dizziest heights of 
personal ambition and aggrandizement; but he sought no re- 
nown, he craved no reward, save that which might be part of 
the fame and glory of his State and Nation, and there his mem- 
ory is secure, immortal in the lofty ideals which Massachusetts 
has conceived, and to which her future days are committed. 

“Lowell has told us that— 

“The hero, the wise man, the artist, all bulld their own monuments, 
— based as 8 lasting as love and reverence. Columbus bas 

commemoration. The obedient planets write forever 
in the the 8 of Copernicus and Newton. 

“As our flag shall lift on the winds that proudly bear it, its 
stars shall flash from sen to sea through the still watches of the 
night, and each returning day shall forever renew the lustrous 
memory of its defenders.” 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


HON. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. ‘CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily 
in favor of the Keating-Owen child-labor law. As a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachusetts it is very ensy for me 
to understand this measure, as we have child-Inbor laws in 
Massachusetts prohibiting child labor in factories, and it is to 
our best interests to prohibit child labor in States which com- 
pete against us. 

I think that this bill is for the best interests of this Nation. 
The question is whether we want to make a strong race of men 
and women in this country. We can not change nature. The 
place for the young child is in the school and after school it 
should be out doors, getting as much of God's pure air and sun- 
shine as’ possible. If we want to make this a race of strong 
men and women we must protect our children, and it is our duty 
here in Congress to protect them from those men whose only 
interest is to pile up dollars as the result of their work. 

I shall never vote against the poor laboring people of this 
country. I believe that it is my duty as « Congressman to 
vote to give every ‘boy and girl in this country a chance to nitke 
good. 
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I maintain that no young boy or girl should be allowed to 
work in the mines or factories of this country. The children 
can not protect themselves, and it is the duty of the law- 
makers of this Government to make it impossible for the 
children to work in such places. 

The very future of the Nation depends upon the children 
to-day. It depends upon the health and education of these 
children, 

What do statistics show regarding the health of these small 
children who are compelled to work in the mills? They show 
that, as the result of having to work long hours where the 
air is impure, their health becomes greatly impared, and thou- 
sands of them are subjected to that greatest disease in this 
country to-day, tuberculosis. 

I believe that there are three great motives which inspire 
the abolition of child labor. They are, first, the economic; 
-second, the educational; and third, the patriotic. 

The economic result of the abolition of child labor will be 
the raising of the wages of the adult. It is the competition of 
the little child that drags down the wage standard of the 
adult. The abolition of child labor will mean the enhance- 
ment of the standard of living for the working classes, without 
in the least necessarily implying an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, 

Secondly, there is the educational motive. With the aboli- 
tion of child labor our schools will become what they are not 
yet, true instrumentalities of vocational training, with a view 
to promoting genuine efficiency for the business of life. 

Thirdly, the patriotic motive. The abolition of child labor 
will mean the building up of a citizenship more competent to 
deal with the great problems that still await the American 
people, and to solve them in the interest of a new and brighter 
day. 

The percentage of illiteracy in States where child-labor laws 
are very lax is very much higher than in States where child- 
labor laws are enforced, 

In Massachusetts there is seven-tenths of 1 per cent of native- 
born white illiterate people. In North Carolina (native-born 
white) there is 12.3 per cent illiterate. In South Carolina (na- 
tive-born white) there is 10.3 per cent illiterate. 

The reason why so many of the Congressmen’s constituents in 
these States want child labor is because they have children work- 
ing in the mill supporting them in idleness, 

If those men could not have their children to work in the mill 
they themselves would be forced to work to maintain their 
families, and that is the reason why the gentlemen from those 
two States are so anxious that we should not pass laws govern- 
ing the product of child labor. 2 

The South does not gain anything for herself by requiring 
children to work in the mills. Had these Southern States made 
proper child-labor laws and lived up to them it would not have 
been necessary to have a national child-labor law. But so long 
as these States neglected to do their duty toward their children 
it becomes necessary for this body to act. 

It seems to me that the southern people have been trying to 
live on cheap labor ever since the existence of their States. Yet 
the conditions in the South are such that they need to spend 
far less money for necessaries of life than any other part of the 
United States, because of climatie conditions. 

I believe that when this child-labor bill becomes a law the 
South will grow much faster than she has in the past. 

The gentleman from North Carolina explained very carefully 
what an easy time the children have working in the mills. I 
want to say that he certainly does not know what he is talking 
about, for I, personally, have worked in the mills from a boy and 
know the hardships and what it means to those children to work 
in a mill, and I alse know that the men in this Congress are not 
working one-tenth as hard as the children have to work for the 
small amount of pay which they receive. 


Homesteading Public Lands. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 17, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, an English statesman once said 
that the ultimate purpose of every law in the British realm had 
for its object getting 12 honest men in the jury box. In my 


opinion the ultimate object of every law, both State and 
National, should be the building and the protection of American 
homes by the American citizen, I am, therefore, in favor of 
this bill, which has for its object the homesteading of all the 
remaining public domain of the United States in tracts of 640 
acres each. ‘True, most of this land is not first-class agricul- 
tural land, but ‘t is nearly all good grazing land, and in n sec- 
tion of nearly any of it a furmer can find a sufficient amount 
of tillable land out of which to make a farm, and using the 
remainder for stock will enable him to make a homestead, 
whereas he could not make a homestead out of 160 acres. 
There are in the United States an aggregate of 330,000,000 acres 
of public domain not yet homesteaded. 

The States having a large amount are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and Oregon. 

The States having a small amount are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma, 

Oklahoma has 42,177 acres. 

This would make nearly 570,000 homesteads of 640 acres each, 
while in Alaska there are 870,000,000 acres, which would make 
some 579,000 homesteads more. The latest census shows the 
total number of tenant farmers in the United States to be 
2,854,676. Hence this breaking up of the big pastures and per- 
mitting them to be homesteaded in 640-acre blocks would provide 
homes for practically one-fourth of the tenants of the United 
States. Of this number of tenants there are a total of 104,137 
in the State of Oklahoma, and an analysis of the fourth con- 
gressional district, which I have the honor to represent, shows 
a total of 18,227, by counties as follows: Coal, 922; Creek, 1,525; 
Hughes, 2,422; Johnston, 1,688; Lincoln, 2,642; Okfuskee, 2,071; 
Pontotoc, 2,137; Pottawatomie, 2,494; Seminole, 2,376. ; 

I am therefore heartily in favor of breaking up these ranches 
and making it possible for as many men as so desire to go upon 
these public lands and make of them a home. No better piece 
of legislation could be enacted by this Congress than arranging 
for the remaining public domain to be homesteaded by the 
tenant farmers of the country. I shall therefore vote “aye” 
upon this bill, and then I shall hope that this Congress will pro- 
vide for a system of rural credits whereby the remaining tenant 
farmers may be enabled to get cheap money on long-time lonns 
in order to buy homes, 

The home is the unit of the State. In all ages, in every gov- 
ernment, whenever the citizen loses the family as the unit of 
State its civilization is over. The happiness of the citizen more 
often depends upon these things than upon the form of the 
government, 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am in favor of this bill. i 

The time has come in our civilization when the children o 
this Nation must be given the opportunity to take advantage 
of educational facilities. To permit great combinations of capi- 
tal to utilize the services and labor of girls and boys under 14 
and 16 years of age, respectively, without regard to their educa- 
tional rights, or without regard to the development of their 
mental faculties, is a gross injustice to the citizenship of our 
Nation. 

Besides, child labor and pauper labor are practically put on 
a-parity, and capital and combinations of capital are able to 
reap a great harvest of large profits from the slave toil of chil- 
dren. I am one American who is against slavery in any form; 
and, to me, child labor is, in the manner in which it is being 
used, in the different classes of the great manufacturing indus- 
tries and establishments, a form of slavery. “It is really worse 
than the slavery of the South, for so many years a national dis- 
grace. In those days it was believed that capital should own 
labor, and the colored people of the South were driven about by 
force and required to perform such labor as their masters might 
require, without regard to price, physical and mental protec- 
tion, or sanitary conditions; and, to my mind, Mr. Speaker, the 
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present system of child labor in the South at the present time 
is nothing more nor less than a substitute for the original slav- 
cry in that section of the country. 

It is true that it is being maintained now under the guise of 
a contract, and under the further guise of just compensation, 
for the services rendered; but, in truth and in fact, the com- 
pensation is only nominal, and does not measure up to the value 
of the services rendered. Besides, the sanitary conditions of the 
various places in which the children are required to work are 
conducive to contagion, and have a tendency, in many instances, 


to blight the young lives of the children who are thus employed.. 


We are living in a progressive age, an age when educational 
fucilities and advantages are everywhere prevalent, and it is 
the policy of the intelligent people of this Nation to educate the 
children and give them every opportunity to acquire knowledge. 

In my State—Ohio—the boys and girls are required to attend 
School until they become 16 years of age; and the law prohibits 
or forbids any person, agent, corporation, or firm from employ- 
ing children under this age, unless such child has a certificate 
ot having taken all the branches up to and including a certain 
grade. 

For many years past, to my very deep regret, capital has em- 
ployed child labor in this Nation, and, in many instances, boys 
und girls have been abused. Their health has been ruined; 
their morals have been corrupted and their brains dwarfed; 
nnd this sort of treatment has gone on so long that child labor 
has become a national evil and a blot upon the fair name of our 
Republic. This evil should be stamped out by proper legisla- 
tion, That is one reason why I am in favor of this legislation 
and shall vote for this bill. 

Where the child is wronged, the Nation is wronged and the 
Nation's industries are tainted with the shocking and horrifying 
facts that cast a stigma on the fair name of this Nation, and, 
for the sake of a paltry gain to-day, the children are denied the 
right to-morrow to have their ranks filled by those who have 
been- given a reasonable opportunity to fit themselves for the 
bitter struggle of industrial life, 

The true facts of the situation and the cruel inconsistencies 
with which as a Nation we are confronted can not be more in- 
telligently summarized than in a sentence or two from a state- 
ment made by one of the most distinguished women of the 
country, a pioneer in the fight for the protection of children 
and the daughter of a Congressman from the State of Penn- 
sylyania, whose services are still remembered. This statement 
was made by Mrs. Florence Kelly, and I quote her in part: 

It is over 30 years since I enlisted in the effort to get better legisla- 
tion for the protection of the children. I believe there are more children 
under 16 years oll working to-day in dangerous occupations than there 
were when I began, becatse our manufacturing industries have in- 
creased stupendously and our State legislation has halted. There 
been no unity in our progress. The 48 States suggest the legs of a 
centipede, some going forward and some paralyzed, the total progress 
lamentably slow. This Republic is one, and we can not go on forever 
with a favored class of children in the Northwestern Stat where 
there is a requirement that the children shall not work until they are 
15 years of age, and are kept in school throughout the eighth grade, 
while in some cotton-mannfacturing States there is no compulsory edu- 
cation, and either entire lack of legislation by the State or a collection 
of nugatory laws. South Carolina at one time restricted the work of 
children to 10 hours a day, but afterwards decided that life was too 
casy for them and prolonged the hours to 66 hours a week and per- 
mitted 11 hours a day for young children. 

It has been said on the floor of this House by a gentleman 
from Georgia, who has the honor of representing a district in 
his State, that children 11 years old, both white and black, are 
being worked 13 hours per day in the cotton and knitting fac- 
tories of North Carolina; that in some instances white children 
going to work pass colored children going to school; that the 
conditions surrounding the children who are thus required to 
toil day after day are anything but favorable. And in this 
State of North Carolina there is no such a thing as factory 
inspection. 

The question of whether or not the factory is sanitary, of 
whether or not the children have a decent place in which to 
work, or whether or not the work they are required to do is 
injurious to them in a physical or mental way, or whether or 
not it has a tendency to demoralize and degrade them is left to 
the conscience of the employer, who somehow seems to be cold 
and indifferent to the interest of the children, and gives his 
best intellect to the progress of his business and the profits to 
be obtained from the prosecution thereof. 

This sort of thing has gone on until the whole Nation is 
aroused, and to-day this is no longer a State, but a national, 
problem. 

I am the friend of men, women, and children who are re- 
quired to toil and whose rights, in many instances, are trampled 
upon by heartless capital The greed of enpital, in many in- 
stances, is so great as to foist upon labor almost unbearable op- 
pression. 
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The Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union, representing 
all the States of the South, in national convention assembled, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas the National Farmers“ Union believes in properly protecting 
the physical, mental, and moral welfare of the children, in order 
that their younger years may be devoted to the securing of that 
de; of education which befits American citizens and enables the 
child to be properly prepared for life and its duties: 


Resolved, That we indorse this bill and demand its passage by the 
Prevent Congress, and that copies of this resolution be sent to the 

erks of the House and Senate, the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor, and to the President of the United States. 


Unanimously adopted and recommended by the committee 
on resolutions and unanimously uuopted by the Farmers’ 
or eps Congress at Fort Worth Convention on September 2, 
191 > 

The American Federation of Labor is another organization 
which has indorsed this. measure, and the organizations favor- 
ing it contain a great number of State child-labor committees, 
women’s clubs, and humane organizations of all kinds. ; 

Now, who are opposing this legislation on the floor of this 
House? It is the Representatives from North and South Caro- 
lina, from Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and some parts 
of Georgia. The people of these States somehow can not get 
away from the old theory of slavery, and the truth is that since 
slavery was stamped out by the proclamation of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the adoption of subsequent amendments to the Con- 
stitution the people of the South, being inclined to follow out 
some sort of slavery, have drifted into the iniquitous habit of 
sapping the vitality from the lives of its boys and girls under 
16 years of age by forcing them to work long and hard in their 
cotton and knitting factories in these States. They have lost 
sight of the fact that these same boys and girls are to be the citi- 
zens of the future of these States and that they will have to 
assume the duties and responsibilities resting and devolwiug upon 
them as citizens which, of necessity, means that the business 
interests will not be protected and the standard of citizenship 
will be lowered and educational advantages discouraged until, 
finally, by this sort of procedure they will have reinstated « form 
of slavery in the South, far more serious to the Nation as a 
whole than the old-time black slavery. 

Why not protect these young boys and girls who have been 
and are to be the subjects of inhuman treatment? I feel that this 
House will pass this bill by a very large majority, and I reach 
that conclusion from the fact that all the northern Republicans 
and Democrats, with very few exceptions, as well as many of the 
splendid Democrats representing Southern States, have openly 
declared upon the floor of this House that they favor such n law 
as this and that they will vote for this bill, and I am glad to 
know that the American people have awakened to the fact 
that this national eyil should be stamped out now and for all 
time to come. 


The European War and Industrial Democracy, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
Ix Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, ` 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor I include a speech delivered 
by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the American Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation, in New York City, on the European war and industrial 
democracy. 

The speech is as follows: 


Tun EUROPEAN WAR AND INDUSTRIAL Democracy. 


[Address of Joseph E. Davies, chairman Federal Trade Commission, 
before the American Manufacturers Export Association, New York 
City, Dee. 21, 1915.] 


Gentlemen, the economic map of the world is being remade. 
The nations are to-day studying it keenly. This is so, whether 
it be in Australia, South Africa, Central America, the Orient, 
or in the warring countries themselves. The best thought of 
the world is seeking to forecast conditions and to so readjust 
affairs as to procure the greatest possible national advantage 
in future development. The industrial, commercial, and finan- 
cial intercourse of the world is in the process of being recast 
The next few years contain possibilities of us far-reaching and 
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enduring consequence to our industry, commerce, and finance 
as perhaps any years in the history of our country: 
POSSIBILITIES OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 


What are we doing under these circumstances? To be sure, 
in the immediate shock of change our business community met 
conditions with splendid adaptability. Yankee ingenuity and 
American enterprise display its genius to no greater advantage 
than in remaking its industry to conform to the changing con- 
ditions of the last 14 months. 

But that is not enough. How are we building? What are we 
going to do with this vast volume of gold coin, constituting 
one-fourth of-the total of the world's supply, which is pouring 
into this country and bringing with it unprecedented expansion 
and prosperity.? Shall it be dissipated by an era of wild specu- 
lation that will bring inevitable reaction, or shall it be utilized 
for the broud and extensive building of a firm structure which 
the constructive vision, sagacity, and daring of American in- 
dustry can translate into enduring benefit for the American 

ple? 
Pe Phat of foreign trade? Are we to be content with immediate 
and large profits? Or shall we recegnize a great opportunity 
through which we may establish the character, quality, and 
value of American goods, and thereby establish a firm grip 
upon international markets, in anticipation of the keen competi- 
tion that is to come, so that thereby a body of substantial for- 
eign trade may be developed which shall serve as a backlog 
and as a stabilizer of American industrial conditions for the 
long and great future? 
AMERICAN STATECRAFT REQUIRED. 

The character of your membership, and the fact that there 
exist organizations of this kind; the extension of banking 
facilities in South America, with splendid vision, and without 
regard to immediate profit; the projection of an American in- 
vestment corporation to engage in the financing of projects in 
neutral countries that have been crippled by war conditions; 
these and other facts which might be named are indications 
that in the present situation there is a commercial and financial 
statecraft in this country to-day that is the equal of our best 
traditions, and that gives promise of enduring advantage for 
our people. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS FUNCTIONS, 

But men engaging in business enterprise may well reverse 
the shield, and ask, “ What has government done, and what is 
it doing in this situation to perform its functions of serving the 
people of the United States?“ The manner in which the forces 
of the Federal Government were marshaled to avert the eco- 
nomic and financial catastrophe in the first fateful weeks of the 
war is now history. The millions in gold from the Federal 
Treasury which came to the support of the tottering financial 
structure, not only of this Nation but of the world, were dis- 
patched to the financial centers with a speed and a prompti- 
tude that was regarded as physically impossible. Executive 
order, legislative authorization, and Executive action were 
projected into the situation with promptness and wisdom that 
will stand out as worthy of the finest achievements of Ameri- 
can capacity to meet emergency, 

Since that time and through the long period of 14 months of 
delicate and hazardous international relations the big, substan- 
tial fact remains that this country has been kept out of war and 
has been held upon the paths of peace. That is the signal service 
that your President of the United States has rendered in this 
situation, not only to the Nation but also to humanity. 

In lesser degree every agency of the Federal Government has 
been bending its efforts to the aiding aud sustaining of American 
interests in this war crisis, Of these various activities I can not 
speak with definiteness, except as to those of the Federal Trade 
Comunission affecting our foreign and our domestic industry 
under those conditions. 

With foreign trade we have come into contact through the pro- 
visions of the organic act creating the commission, 

Being charged by.Congress with the obligation of ascertaining 
and reporting from time to time as to competitive conditions 
that exist in foreign countries of the world which affect adversely 
the interests of American industry, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion concluded that the present was a time than which there 
could be none more opportune or valuable for the exercise of 
that power. Information has been gathered from all published 
sources as to the existence of foreign combinations of an inter- 
national character that existed prior to this war, and which 
were operating in the markets of the world; investigators have 
procured first-hand information as to conditions in foreign mar- 
kets; hearings have been held in the principal centers of foreign 
trade in this country to obtain first-hand information from the 
business men engaged in foreign cemmercial 30,000 


letters have been sent out to business men containing searching 
questionaires upon the facts connected with foreign trade upon 
this subject. One of the most significant facts in this connec- 
tion lies in this: That within the last six weeks we have received 
20,000 replies out of those 30,000 requests to the business men of 
this country. From them we have received with promptness and 
generosity a vast volume of fact and detailed information, to be 
addressed to the solution of this problem of what steps, if any, 
are necessary that American manufacturers and merchants shall 
stand on an equality with their rivals in international competi- 
tion. Time we have regarded as the essence in this situation. 
Within the next few weeks we hope to have assembled and di- 
gested a record of facts and opinions gathered from business 
sources, from publicists, from economists, and from first-hand 
knowledge of conditions in foreign countries, which will afford 
a substantial basis of accurate information for such legislative 
action as Congress may deem necessary and wise. 
CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN PAN AMERICA, ` 


A somewhat similar investigation arose out of conditions 
which exist as between the United States and Pan American 
countries, which operate to artificially and unreasonably re- 


strict the commercial relations between the countries. of this 


continent. It is generally known to those conversant with con- 
ditions that customs tariff regulations and tariffs of these coun- 
tries operate as hardships upon America, where no reason ob- 
tains for their existence, as the conditions which they were 
designed to meet have long since passed away, and which, indeed, 
now serve to defeat the purposes for which they were imposed. 
Invoices and harbor regulations that are vexatious and useless 
and other conditions have been permitted to obtain largely 
through inertia. Only an intelligent appreciation of their sig- 
nificance is required to bring about advantageous change. The 
time is peculiarly opportune for their consideration. The coun- 
tries of South and Central America are studying conditions and 
are on the verge of simultaneously making changes in their leg- 
islation and their regulations, and not again in a decade will 
come so favorable an opportunity to bring about desired changes. 
Upon the request of the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Federal Trade Commission is 
making an intensive, scientific study of these conditions. In- 
vestigators are now in South America gathering information of 
this kind, not only for the benefit of the United States but for 
the benefit and advantage of all the countries involved. A re- 
port upon these conditions we hope will be ready and available 
for the meeting of the International Joint High Commission 
which will be held in Buenos Aires in April next, and which 
will address itself to these matters. It is designed to be an im- 
partial, reasonably complete, and accurate statement of condi- 
tions which ought to be changed and remedied for the mutual 
advantage of all the countries and peoples concerned. 
DUMPING. 

The possibilities of dumping by foreign manufacturers of 
their product subsequent to the war, to the detriment and dis- 
advantage of American industry, has also been an object of 
investigation and study in conjunction with the Secretary of 
Commerce. The Federal Trade Commission, with the Secretary 
of Commerce, will be prepared to make recommendations to 
Congress as to the methods by which any such anticipated 
situation may be best prevented. 

These, in a general way, are the functions which the Federal 
Trade Commission has been seeking to perform in the interest 
of American industries in the foreign field. 

What have been the activities and the benefit of the commis- 
sion as to domestic industry yeu may well inquire. 

SURVEY OF INDUSTRIES, 


The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence nine 
months. During that time the energies of the commission have 
been largely devoted to a survey of the industries of the country. 
The sound basis for action comes only from an accurate and 
thorough appreciation of conditions. The processes ef industry, 
the constituent parts thereof, and the interrelations that exist 
between different kinds and classes of industrial activities are 
matters of intricate and extensive importance. Information of 
this kind had been compiled and is now available. 

During that time the commission has come into personal con- 
tact with practically two-thirds of the industries of the country, 
measured in value of investment, net only to know the men en- 
gaged in the businesses, respectively, but to see first hand some 
of the problems that confront them. There is at hand, and will 
be immediately available for the commission on preparedness— 
which, it is reported, the President of the United States is con- 
sidering the appointment of for the consideration of the mobiliza- 
tion of the industrial resources of this country—a record not 
only of the industries available, but their respective capacities, 
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actual and potential, the degree of their integration, physical 
and financial. This is the first survey of these factors assembled 
through governmental agency. 

The investigations of specific subjects, formerly conducted by 
the Bureau of Corporations, has been continued. Under the 
directorship of Vice Chairman Hurley the facilities of the 
accounting branch of the organization have been extended to 
such businesses as desire assistance in matters of cost accounting 
and efficiency methods in manufacture or commerce. This cost- 
accounting service has not been imposed upon anyone, but exists 
for those who might wish to avail themselves of it. It has been 
met with great favor by all classes of business, 


UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION. 


The principal function for which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was created was undoubtedly to prevent practices of un- 
fair competition in industry. The object was to destroy monop- 
oly in the seed, and to protect the great majority of business 
units in industry, whose chief menace comes from practices of 
unfair competition which might be employed by not a more 
efficient but by a more powerful rival. Complaints covering 
many varieties of unfair methods have been filed with the com- 
mission, such as false advertising, bogus independents, price 
discrimination, bribery of employees, boycotts, misbranding of 
goods, rebates, and the like. These complaints have come from 
all classes of industry, covering the fields of mining, agri- 
culture, manufacture, and distribution. Of these complaints and 
their disposition the public has not heard much. This is so 
because of two conditions which the Federal Trade Commission 
has imposed upon its procedure for the public interest. No in- 
formation is given out or is obtainable upon any application for 
a complaint which is made to the Federal Trade Commission 
until the case has been investigated and until it has been deter- 
mined that a formal complaint is to be served by the commission 
against the parties complained of. ‘The reasons for this are, 
first, to protect those who in good faith make the complaint 
from reprisals by those against whom the charges are made; 
and, second, to protect legitimate business from the injury 
which the publication of malicious or improper applications or 
complaints might subject them to. The other policy which has 
been adopted is that of advising the party complained against 
of the nature and character of the charges made before formal 
complaint is made and filed by the commission, to the end that 
either the party complained of may establish the lack of public 
interest, or be given an opportunity, if the situation is clear, to 
agree that neither as to the complainant nor as to the general 
public will there be a continuance of such illegal practice. 
These policies tend to obscure the amount of work done by the 
commission so far as the publicity of its work is concerned; 
but it has been felt that a larger service was being performed 
by the proper protection of legitimate interests of business and 
by the speedy accomplishment of the relief to the general public 
and to the parties complained of. 

The Federal Trade Commission was created out of a desire 
to bring into the relations between Government and business 
and society a constructive agency. It was designed by those 
who created it not as a punitive but as a corrective force. It 
was hoped that it would serve to bring about a more simple, 
direct, and informal agency for adjustment of matters than 
would be afforded through a strictly judicial or a strictly ad- 
ministrative agency. The fact that there may be compara- 
tively few complaints brought by this body is therefore not an 
indication that relief is not being accorded; but may be in fact 
an indication that the effectiveness of this agency is being 
demonstrated along the lines contemplated by those who sought 
its enactment. A few illustrations of the manner in which this 
operates will illustrate the situation. 

A corporation engaged in the business of selling typewriters 
circulated among dealers in many cities a letter falsely stating 
that a competitor had moved its factory from Chicago, and that 
the customers of such factory would be compelled to make new 
arrangements for obtaining typewriters, which need the adver- 
tising corporation was prepared to fill. A letter directed to the 
corporation complained of resulted in a retraction, and in the 
circulation of such retraction extensively, and the applicant for 
a complaint thereupon requested the dismissal of the matter. 

In still another case, a corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of an article published advertisements in which were 
statements disparaging the goods of a competitor in an im- 
proper way. ‘The practice was called to the attention of the 
een rit with the result that it was immediately discon- 
tinu 

Recently complaint was made by one of the large so-called 
independents against an alleged price-discrimination practice 
indulged in by a larger competitive riyal. Upon complaint be- 


ing made by the commission with the larger competitor, the 
assurance was voluntarily given that the practice would be 
discontinued not only as to the party complaining but also as 
a general practice, and as to all persons in the trade. Thus it 
happens that the relief which the commission could give, to wit, 
the procurement of the stopping of the practice, is secured with 
immediate relief to those injured, instead of going through a 
long process of litigation and procedure that might n 
months or possibly years for its final determination. 

It is contemplated that, by the publication of a ruling — 5 
each case as it is disposed of, ultimately a body of cases 
will be built up which will operate as a code of what establishes 
fairness and unfairness in trade to the benefit of industry in 
this situation where formal complaints do not come to trial. 

The powers of the Federal Trade Commission are limited by 
the law of its creation. They are not as extensive as many pro- 
ponents might have desired; but its responsibilities are greater 
than its power. To the extent that in its power lay, it is bent 
and animated by a desire and purpose to aid in every possible 
manner that is consistent with democratic institutions, in the 
development of the power and greatness of this Nation as an in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial Nation in the world. 

It is one of the agencies of government that must seek, in small 
part, to aid in the solution of the great problem of the future. 


EFFICIENCY IN INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION, 


While the significance of Germany’s efficiency may perhaps 
have been exaggerated, nevertheless it is true that an industrial 
as well as a military organization has been quietly developed 
in Europe that has eclipsed anything of the kind that we have 
seen. Economies have been induced in production; scientific 
methods effected in marketing and distribution; exploitation 
through combinations of an international character have been 
developed and are the complement of a military machine that 
has commanded the admiration of the world. Within the months 
last past these facts have not been apparent to us alone. Eng- 
land, France, and Italy have, under the pressure of overpowering 
necessity, endeavored to specialize industry for greater economy 
and effectiveness, and to a degree that it is difficult for us to 
understand. These influences will obtain after peace has come. 
To speculate as to the future conditions following the war is 
idle. But it is still greater folly to assume that in the Jong 
future these lessons derived from these conditions will not be 
translated with military effectiveness and discipline into effi- 
ciencies and economies of production and distribution, when the 
energies pent up in the struggle shall be released for industrial 
endeavor. The reorganization of industry, when finally estab- 
lished in Europe, will in all probability be invested with a degree 
of efficiency that will command the respect of all rivals in inter- 
national competition in the markets of the world. The stimulus 
of necessity will speed these processes with the resumption of 
peace, for international bills will have to be paid through revers- 
ing balances of trade, if that be possible, people will have to be 
employed, and every effort will be made by governments involved 
to sustain themselves from destruction. 

When these conditions will obtain in international industry, 
it will require all of our vision and discipline, enterprise and 
conservatism, sagacity and daring, to meet them. It will re- 
quire that our industries shall be integrated and stabilized so 
that not only will the economies of sustained production be 
available but it will require that the social well-being of the 
workers shall also be sustained upon a proper level to the same 
end. It will require a large-minded intelligence and vision in 
the division of the fruits of industry between capital and labor. 
Socialized autocracy did this before this epochal war in a 
manner that challenged the admiration of the world. It is our 
task to demonstrate that representative democracy can be equally 
efficient and serviceable. For a monarchy this task is relatively 
simple; the task for democracy is far more difficult, for in 
democracy we cleave to certain essential, fundamental principles 
as the covenant of our faith, whereas in autocracy there are no 
such principles that impede translation of theory into effect. 
We believe in democracy in America. We believe that it is 
our first mission in civilization to preserve and sustain it and 
demonstrate it as the enduring form of government for the 
benefit of mankind. It is the very essence of our aspiration 
and the spirit of democracy that there shall be fair opportunity 
for all, not only in political rights but in the exercise of indus- 
trial and commercial vocations. Autocracy and monopoly are 
not abhorrent; they are the same thing—one in political life, 
the other in industry. Democracy and monopoly are incom- 
patible, because monopoly consists of a denial of the principle 
of liberty in a sphere of action that touches most intimately 
and vitally the life of the people. But this does not mean that 
we should set our face against the advance of progress in in- 
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dustry. The economies of large-scale production to the extent 
that they exist, the advantages of integration of industry, the 
“sustaining force of'stabilization in industry, the prevention of 
feast and famine, the prevention of cutthroat competition, can 
all be encompassed in a democratic State without yielding to 
monopoly in principle or in effect. The problem of democracy 
is to conserve the efficiencies of industry to the highest degree 
that is compatible with the fundamental conception of liberty 
and freedom in industry. The problem of government is not 
only not to thwart efficiencies but to stimulate them, to aid 
them, to develop them to the highest degzee that is compatible 
with the general welfare. That is the problem for democracy; 
that is the great challenge that comes in the history of civiliza- 
tion to this great Republic, with renewed insistence, out of this 
epochal war. 

It requires that we shall coordinate and marshal all of the 
best forces that are in our industrial, business; and political 


life for its solution. The critical function is easy; the con- 


structive function is. hard. 

We seek to build up and not to destroy, We desire to aid 
and not to harass, 

To preserve for the benefit of posterity the real essence of 
liberty and freedom in opportunity, which America has always 
prided herself in, is the fundamental source of our effort in 
democracy. 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have listened very attentively to the able arguments 
both for this bill and against it; and I am quite certain that 
but very little could be added to What has already been so very 
well said. However; I am anxious to express my intention to 
Support this bill. It is not as entirely’ satisfactory: to me as 
it might be, but with the amendment offered yesterday by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD], and the adoption 
thereof, I am better satisfied with the bill. 

The public highways of this Nation generally: have been neg- 


lected for à great many years.. This Government’ seemed to |. 


turn its attention directly: to the construction of railroads and 
the enlargement of the railroad facilities and systems through- 
out the country, overlooking the very important fact that it 
was almost, if not quite, as essential to build, construct, and 
maintain its highwaxs in a like manner throughout the country. 

In my own State, Ohio, the people for the last few years have 
taken a great interest!in the construction of roads: In the last 
year my State has appropriated $1,550,000, approximately; for 
building roads and for repairing roads. Under our law the 
State and counties cooperate in the construction of county and 
intercounty roads; We have) a highway commissioner, who 
superintends the construction of highways and public roads. 

Now, a great many objections have been offered to this bill, 
but in the main I think the bill is all right. I am anxious that 
the Federal Government aid the States in building and con- 
structiug highways. It is true that the Representatives from 
the great cities of the country are not in favor of this bill. 
This fact is through a misapprehension or a misconception of 
the taxation: question: They imagine that the wealth of the 
country is garnered in the cities and that: the $25.000.000 to be 
distributed through the different States in the Union will be 
collected largely from the wealth of the cities, and that the 
cities will not reap any benefit therefrom, because of the fact 
that they are incorporated and have the control over; and the 
duty of building aud maintaining, their own streets and thor- 
oughfares, It seems that they do not understand the mutual 
dependence of the city and the country upon each other. The 
city depends on the country for a great many products neces- 
sary to life and essential in a commercial way, and, on the 
other hand, the country people purchase a great many of their 
goods and necessities from the large department stores in the 
cities. 

So the good roads leading from the large cities to the country 
districts: are of mutual interest to the country people and the 
city people alike. 

The great rural routes running out from the county seats and 
various inland towns to the country, carry the newspaper that 
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is printed in the city, carrying the advertising matter that 
is issued and published in the city and distributed among the 
country people, advertising the goods of the various merchants 
of the city, which is of vital interest and importance to the city 
people. On the other hand, the farmer reads the newspaper, 
aequaints himself with the markets, reads the advertisements 
of bargain sales, and decides upon the price of the articles that 
he has to sell and upon those which he desires to buy. 

Now, were it not'for the good road that leads from the city 
to the country, over which the rural mail is carried this great 
benefit, both to the city and to the country, could not be en- 
joyed, and why not encourage this? 

There are about 2,150,000 miles of road in the United States, 
as shown by the census taken by the Office of Public Roads. Of 
this number of miles of road, there are 190,000 improved, and 
during the year 1915 there was expended for the purpose of 
building and constructing and maintaining public roads: and 
highways in the United States the sum of $200,000,000. 

I do not care to extend my remarks further, except to say 
that I-am-heartily in favor of this bill as a step toward better 
8 in store for the country people and for the city people as 
well. 

Imay add that the people of the townships of the county pay 


taxes for local, county, and State purposes; the people of the 


county pay taxes for local and State purposes; and the people 
of the State pay taxes for township, county, State, and national 
purposes. And, under the present system of taxation, the people 
of the township, of the county, and of the State pay Federal 
taxes into the Treasury of the United States, and thereby in- 
crease its revenue. Why, then, is it not fair that the Federal 
Government should aid the State in constructing. its roads 
through its counties and townships, and in this way encourage 
and increase the commercial relations and commercial facilities 
of the country? Yes, I am for Federal aid to the States for 
good-road purposes, and I shall vote for. this bill. 


` 


Resolution Adopted by the Legislature of Florida June 1, 
1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


0 
HON. EMMETT WILSON, 
‘ OF FLORIDA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES; 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker; under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp; I include n 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of Morida June 1, 1915. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Concurrent resolution relating to holding of an exposition in the city 
533 ns to celebrate the cession of Florida by Spain to the 
tates, 


e 
rofound gratitude and thanksgiving; an 

Whereas the- immeasurable value, captivating beauty, the extraordi- 
nary healthfulness, and the te clim: 

58 8 by the who. have never enjoyed its hos- 

whereas the city of Pensacola and its viċin was the scene of the 

6 which led to the cession: of da by Spain to tho 
n States; 

Whereas the first American government in Florida was established at 
Pensacola by the heroism’ and‘ patriotism: of the great soldier: and 
Democratic statesman; Andrew Jackson; 

Whereas the first legislative-council for the Territ of Florida was 

held at Pensacola and the first statutory laws of Florida were en- 
acted at Pensacola in 1822; 

Whereas the city of Pensacola affords the best and most interesting 
evidence of the historic past and of the superiority and beneficence of 
American Government in Florida, and whereas people of Pensa- 
cola, and of west Florida, are desirous of holding an exposition at 
Pensacola for the purpose of ting the one hundredth anni- 

versary of the on of Florida by Spain to the United States: 

Now, therefore be it 


Resolved by the iin teed of the State of Florida, That the gov- 
ernor of Florida is h by authorized and requested to appoint five com- 
missioners from the State gat large to confer with the commissioners of 
the city of Ponsacola, and committees representing the people of said 
city, and other cities, and the counties of west Florida, for the —.— 
pose of ascertaining and determining and Prady Y to the legislature 
at its next session the manner and means in and by which the State 
can most appropriately lend its aid. and cooperation to the city: of 
Pensacola, in the holding of an exposition in the 1919 or 1921 
for the purpose of commemorating” and celebra the cession oi 
Florida by Spain to the United States. 
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National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. SEARS, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorn, I include the following: 


Whereas Article IV. section 4, of the Federal Constitution, provides 
“that the United States shall guarantee to every State in the Union 
th coe 8 of government and shall protect each of them from 

vasion "; an 

Whereas statements in the annual reports of the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Navy, and in the reports of the military and nav: 
heads of departments appended thereto prove that the defenses of 
this country are inadequate and would ‘be ineffective in the event of 
fereign invasion; and 

Whoreas an attack waged against any t of the United States would 
be felt with equal hardship by all citizens of the United States on 
account of the distributed holdings of securities, etc., and the need 
for requiring men for any army of defense from each State in the 
Union: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Jacksonville Branch of the National Security League 

in conference, as follows, to wit: 

First. We favor such an increase in our Navy that it will be second 
to none in the world and one that will demand the respect of all 
nations for our commerce and trade on the high seas and efficient to 
maintain the first line of defense on both of the coasts of these United 
States. 

Second. We favor a substantial increase of our Regular — 

„Third. We favor sufficient appropriations to place our National 
Guard on a proportional pay ba and provide for ample instruction 
for these volunteer forces, as it is our belief that only through the 
National Guard is it possible to train a citizen army in times of peace. 

“Fourth, We favor the organization of cadet com fes, as con- 
templated in the War Department bill now under consideration, and a 
corps of citizen officers who can supply the needs of a volunteer army 
in time of need. 

“Fifth. We also favor the holding of student camps as conducted 
by the War Department last year; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each 
Senator and Representative in the Congress of the United States from 
Florida, and they poses vey be requested by the chairman of this 
branch of the National Security League to favor and support the in- 
creased appropriations of Congress to establish an efficient Navy and 
Army and a National Guard and officer corps along the lines and 
views herein expressed.” 


I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the original resolutions 
adopted 20, 1915. 4 
CRONWELLG GIBBONS, 
Chairman Jacksonville (Fla.) Branch 
National Security League. 
Attest: 


ERNEST METCALFE, 
Seoretary. 


Waterpower Development on Public Lands. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 5, 1916. 

‘The House in Committee of fhe Whole Honse on the state of the Union 
bad under consideration the bill (H. R. 408: to provide for the develop- 
ment of water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, before we can in- 
telligently frame a law that will be suitable to effect a certain 
purpose we must have clearly in mind the object which we are 
trying to reach. While there is no law defining what should be 
contained in the title of a biH, custom and good practice require 
that it should cover the subject to be treated in such a way as 
to clearly express the purpose of the law; when it dees not meet 
this requirement its tendency is to obscure rather than define 
the object of the legislation. 

While the title of the pending measure, “A bill to provide 
for the development of water power and the use of publie lands 
in relation thereto,” is technically correct, it is misleading in 
that it attracts attention to the most insignificant part of the 
subject under consideration and leaves the impression that this 
part is all there is to the proposition. If the “development of 
water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto” 
were all there is to this question it would be a very simple mat- 
ter to frame a measure that would adequately meet such pur- 
pose. All that is necessary would be to redraft the existing 
law with one slight amendment. 
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It is apparent from the provisions of this bill and the title 
of the same that its authors have failed te recognize the fact 
that the principal! feature of any scheme of legislation adequate 
to meet the necessities of water-power legislation should be the 
regulation and control of the agencies through which electric 
current is distributed to the users and not the “ development 
of power and the use of public lands in relation thereto.” . 
These matters are amply provided for under the present Jaws. 

If I am correct in my contention that the regulation of the 
agencies through which electric current is distributed is the 
proposition that demands our attention, then the title should 
read: “A bill to provide for the development and ‘use’ of 
power and ‘electric current’ generated by water power.” By 
adopting such a title our attention at once is directed to the 
“use” of electric current and not to the “erection” of dams 
and other developing agencies, as does the title to the pending 


measure, 

Not only is the title misleading but the statements and argu- 
ments made in support of the bill are confusing and not rele- 
vant to the real issue involved. Their effect is to obscure and 
keep in the background the essential feature of this legislation. 
In the debate all sorts of questious have been discussed, each 
of which has tended to close our eyes to the real purpose of 
the mensure; vagueness and confusion have been the result. 
Several gentlemen from the Western States have contended 
that their respective States should control the use of the energy 
developed at water-power sites on public lands; others have 
argued at length on the matter of rentals, declaring that such 
rentals should go to the States in which these power sites are 
Situated. 

Each and all of these gentlemen seem to have lost sight of the 
fact that unless these power sites are kept under effective con- 
trol and regulation neither the States in which these water 
powers are situated nor the citizens thereof will derive the 
benefits accruing from such water power, but such benefits will 
inure to the advantage of the hydroetectric monopoly, 

The extent to which this subject is misunderstood is fairly 
illustrated in a substitute bill offered by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperz], section 5 of which puts 
in concrete form what he considers the essential features of 
water-power legislation, and is as follows: 

That such right of way occupation, and use as is in this act authorized 
is granted upon the condition that the grantee, its successors or assigns, 
shall pay to the United States Government tor all lands 
included within such areas, or rights of way, or reservoir sites, not 
less than $1.25 per acre nor more F to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and paſd at the map or maps pro- 
vided in section 2 hercof are filed. 

Under the scheme proposed by the gentleman from Wyoming 
the developer, who ninety-nine times out of one hundred is the 
water-power trust, would secure from the Government at a 
nominal cost a valuable right; and, by capitalizing this right, 
a free gift from the Government, and using such capitaliza- 
tion in fixing rates, the entire benefits would redound solely to 
the hydroelectric combine. 

The following concrete cases are instances of the policy pur- 
sued by the hydroelectric interests in reference to water-power 
sites obtained, free from restrictions, at a nominal cost, by this 
monopoly from the Government: 

The California Public Utilities Commission, in an endeavor to 
reguiate and fix reasonable rates, called on the Northern Power 
Co, of that State fer a statement of its assets. The statement 
furnished by the company showed assets totaling $20.000.000, 
which included an item of $9.000,000, the vatue that the company 
had placed upon the water-power site, which had cost the com- 
pany practically nothing. The company sought to fix rates on 
figures including this item of 59.000.000. 

And, again, the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., of 
Portland. Oreg.. in valuation proceedings before the Oregon 
Public Service Commission, in November, 1915, claimed thut it 
should be allowed $10.620,000 for its water powers and land 
over and above what these water powers amd hind cost it, and 
that in fixing rates this unearned increment should be included 
as an item in its tetal valuation. ; 

It is clearly apparent that if the substitute offered by the 
gentlemar from Wyoming were adopted the water-power mo- 
nopoly weuld be able to pursue their policy of capitalizing 
for exorbitant amounts the land and water rights which they 
secure from the Government at a nominal consideration and to 
fix their rates and charges on this capitalization. How is the 
public to be benefited by the continuation of such a policy? 

For many years the Government pursued the policy of making 
absolute grants of power sites to individuals, and under such a 
grant we, must expect the grantee to do with his property as 
he sees fit. However, during the last 15 years we have wit- 
nessed a great development in the use of hydroelectric power 
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and also the opportunities attending this development to exact 
an unjust and unfair tribute from the public. With this knowl- 
edge at hand, is it the part of wisdom to place in the hands of 
the hydroelectric interests additional opportunities to oppress 
the public? If so, then we should enact a law similar to that 
proposed by the distinguished Member from Wyoming. His 
proposition and arguments; based on theories of State rights, 
show beyond a question of à doubt that these gentlemen have 
failed to grasp the true significance of the present water-power 
situation and its attendant problems; they have lost the correct 
perspective. Such propositions and such arguments in no way 
assist in the construction of a law that will meet the present 
and fulure needs and necessities. > 


ATTITUDE OF WATFER-POWER INTERESTS. 


The water-power interests, it will be noted, are remaining abso- 
lutely silent as to all features of water-power legislation except 
such as tend to remove the restrictions from the grant, well 
knowing from what has taken place in this discussion and from 
what has occurred in the last seven years, both in and out of 
Congress, that there has been so much said and so many conflict- 
ing theories have been advanced that the public is weighed down 
with a vast pile of immaterial and uninstructive matter. 
Naturally they have no desire to seo the public emerge from 
under this mass until they have had sufficient time to secure 
what they want, namely, a complete monopoly of the water-power 
sites and the “markets” for electric energy. The longer the 
public and its servants remain in their present Rip Van Winkle 
trance, the better it pleases the water-power monopoly. 

The owners of hydroelectric utilities are quite content with the 
monopoly they have created. It affords them ample protection 
against each other and secures harmonious control of the water- 
power resources of the country, Tuey profited by the experience 
of the men who developed our great competitive railway systems. 
Cutthroat competition between these systems had become so 
prevalent as to endanger their solvency. Self-preservation 
prompted the owners of these roads to turn the subject of regu- 
lation of rates and service over to the Federal Government. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was created at the request of 
the railronds, and not in response to a public demand, which is con- 
trary to the common understanding. The developers of hydro- 
electric power eliminated competition from the beginning, therc- 
fore no demand for Federal regulation of rates and service will 
come from them as in the case of the railroads, 

EXISTING LAW DOES NOT RETARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


There has been a persistent effort on the part of the water- 
power interests and those who do not thoroughly understand the 
situation to create the impression that water-power develop- 
ment has been at a standstill on account of the inadequacy of 
existing law. The fact is that there is scarcely a market of any 
consequence in the Western States to-day that is not over- 
supplied with hydroelectric power. Private companies or indi- 
viduals have secured a total of 282 permits, involving approxi- 
mately 881.521 horsepower, since the act of 1901 became opera- 
tive. In 1901 the total water power developed in the United 
States was less than 2,000,000 horsepower, and only about one- 
tenth of that was developed in the Western or public-land 
States. To-day the Western States have over one-third of the 
total, which is in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower. In rapidity of 
development the Western States lead all other sections of the 
country; the amount of water-power development is four and 
one-half times as much per capita as in the remainder of the 
United States. In the light of these facts, what becomes of the 
contention of the water-power interests that power development 
is stagnant? Why, then, this persistent effort to create a false 
impression? It is the Federal Government that has been in- 
active in its failure to enact legislation that will prevent the 
water-power wealth of this country from falling into the hands 
of unregulated and uncontrolled monopoly, 

A DISTINCTION SHOULD BE MADE BETWEEN THE PRIVILEGE TO DEVELOP 
IIYDROELECTRIC POWER AND THE USE OF SUCH PRIVILEGE, 

An adequate plan as to the “use” of electric current should 
be formulated and adopted before we liberalize our laws as to 
the development of hydroelectric power. Blinded by the word 
development,“ the necessity for adopting an adequate plan as 
to the “ use ” of electric current has been practically ignored in 
the consideration of this subject by Congress. Even so eminent 
a Member as the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, the 
Hon. James R. Mann, in the discussion of this subject on Janu- 
ary 15 made the following statement in reference to the pend- 
ing bill: 

Wherever the land can be used for the development of power, it is 
a monopoly necessarily. Whoever has the use of it to that extent has 
a monopoly. That is the very essence of the thing. 

The question has arisen whether the Government should sim- 
ply give away the use of the land, or whether, either by lease 
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or otherwise, it should in some way and to some extent control 
the use of this monopoly. The bill here draws this distinction. 
Instead of giving the land away, it proposes that the Federai 
Government shall lease the land under terms to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, in compliance with the law; but which 
at any time, as to future leases at least, could be changed by 
Congress, And these leases are to be for a period not to ex- 
ceed 50 years, After all, while our friends from the West com- 
plain, this bill is in their interest, because out of this bill, when 
enacted into law, the people of those States will receive a por- 
tion of the benefits which the public gets, instead of some indi- 
vidual in those, or more likely, in Massachusetts, getting all of 
the benefits and the profits out of the use of this monopoly be- 
cause it is a monopoly essentially. 

The gentleman from Ilinois, who grasps the true significance 
of legislation more readily than any other person I have ever 
known, in the foregoing statement has likewise not only failed 
to call attention to the primary features of necessary legislation 
on this subject, but has relegated the vital features of such a 
law to total obscurity by the use, in a very restricted sense, of 
words haying in their ordinary meaning a broad application. 
He said: 

When land is used for the development of power it is a “ monopoly ” 
necessarily. 

The same could be said of land used for agricultural purposes. 
The oecupation of land to the exclusion of others constitutes a 
monopoly as to that particular piece of land. Monopoly as here 
applied is used in its most restricted sense and means only a 
monopoly of the land used for the development of power. 
Using the word “ monopoly“ in this limited sense as a premise, 
the speaker is enabled to arrive at a conclusion which is logical 
but a conclusion which is crroneous when the word is used ‘in 
its ordinary sense. 

The term “ monopoly ” whenever used by the gentleman from 
Illinois in this debate applies only to the exclusive use of a 
certain piece of land for the development of power and has 
merely a local significance. Though its use in this manner is 
correct, it is highly misleading and tends greatly to obscure and 
withdraw from consideration the fundamental principle that 
must be embodied in any scheme of legislation that will solve 
the hydroelectric problem. The present law guards against a 
monopoly of the land, for under it the Federal Goyernment 
retains the ownership of the land and, as such owner, exercises 
a proprietary control over it. 

If preventing 2 monopoly of the land is the principal feature 
of the pending bill, why not simply amend the existing law by 
striking out the words “at the discretion of the Secretary,” so 
as to make the tenure certain, and let it go at that? To that 
there is no objection by anyone. It would be a much more direct 
and simple way of accomplishing practically all that is claimed 
for the pending measure by its friends, and would in no wise 
aid, as this bill does, as I will show you hereafter, in further 
extending over the water-power resources of this country the 
power and dominion of the great hydroelectric monopoly that 
exists in this country to-day uncontrolled and unregulated by 
any effective legislation. 

The application of the words“ monopoly“ and “ development“ 
in the narrow and restricted sense in which they were used in 
this debate by the distinguished gentleman from IIIinois and 
others tended to obscure the real problem which is the formula- 
tion of a plan as to the use of the privileges granted under the 
existing law and not the granting of more privileges. More- 
over, the use of the word “ monopoly ” in this restricted sense 
tends to withdraw from the consideration of Congress the neces- 
sity for enacting legislation that will effectively control the 
gigantic hydroelectric aggregation which has combined not only 
the electric plants of this country, both hydroelectric and steam, 
but which has actually secured control of the “market” for 
electric current. 

In 1901, when the present law was passed, most of the 
water power developed was used in manufacturing, only about 
one-fourth being used by public-service corporations. To-day 
the conditions are reversed. There has been a growing and 
constant tendency toward concentration of power development, 
and that concentration has fallen almost entirely into the hands 
of public-service corporations that secured control not only 
of the water powers, but have also secured confrol of all sources 
of primary power, as well as the public utilities of the country 
using such power. At the present time the public-utilities cor- 
porations control 24 per cent of the primary power from all 
sources and for all uses, while in 1912 slightly over 50 per cent 
of the total primary power of the Western States alone was 
controlled by public-service corporations. That percentage has 
risen to 90 per cent within the last three years. 

Furthermore, the wording of the proposed bill and the re- 
stricted use of the word “monopoly” by its advocates has 
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given the impression that there is onty a future possibility of 
monopoly and that this bill provides sufficient regulation to, 
Prevent not only any future monopoly of water-power sites 
but also “a monopoly of the future use“ of electric energy. 
Legislation providing against future monopoly is necessary and 
commendable. What is far more imperative and urgent is 
legislation providing for the control of the existing monopoly, 
which is more complete and extensive in fts operations than 
any future monopoly may ever become. ‘The provision of the 
pending measure providing for the control of the use of electric 
current is so limited in its scope as to make it ineffectual for 
this purpose. 

The attempted regulation is found in section 8, which is as 
follows: x 

That in case of the development, transmission, generation, and use of 
power or energy under “such a lease” in a 1 or in two or 
more States, the regulation and contro! of services and charges to con- 
snmers and of the issuance of stocks and bonds by the lessee is hereby 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior or committed fo such a 
‘body as may be provided by Federal statute: Provided, That the “ physi- 
cal combination of plants or lines“ for the generation, distribution, 
and use of power or ene under this act or under leases given here- 
under “may be permitted in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
“Interior. 

The only regulation or control that section 8 advocates is 
the contro! of power or electricity developed under such lease 
as may be granted under this particular act. Therefore it is 
evident that such public regulation must be very limited in its 
scope when it is remembered that a Jarge pertion of the water- 
power sites of the country are now in the hands of the Water- 
power Trust. Furthermore, such regulation as is provided ‘is 
nullified by the proviso which permits “the physical com- 
bination of plants or lines for the distribution, generation, and 
use of electric energy.“ As long as plants erected under this 
bill remain separate and distinct, the regulation herein provided 
may be adequate, but as soon as these plants tie in with any 
plant or system other than those erected under this measure 
they will become a part of the existing electrical monopoly, 
and regulation under this bill becomes ineffective because it is 
not designed—and can not be from the very nature of things— 
to reach out and control the immense existing monopoly of 
which the grant under this act has become a part. 

THE GROWTH OF THE HYDROELECTRIC INDUSTRY, 

The tremendous ‘physical combination of hydroelectric plants 
has grown up through the discovery of electrical transmission, 
which has permitted great economy of operation and has re- 
sulted in the development of extensive zones, having a radius 
of several hundred miles. for the generation and distribution of 
electric power, and has effectively eliminated competition within 
‘these zones. By this method of transmission the current from 
a number of plants—hydroelectric and steam—is conveyed 
through the combined system to the place where and at the 
time when it is needed most. The ease of such combination 
and its practicability are evidenced hy the growth of extensive 
systems in various parts of the United States. The Pacific 
Electric Co., of California, now has 1,600 miles of overhead 
circuits supplied from different plants, all connected to form 
one Immense high-tension system. 

A similar situation exists in the South, where the Southern 
Power Co., with its 1,300 miles of high-tension transmission 
lines, forms a network extending over the States of North Caro- 
lina,+ South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, and 
when complete will reach from the Mississippi River to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Likewise, the States of Idaho, Washington, 
Montana, Utah, and Nevada are rapidly being tied together into 
one high-tension system, while similar systems, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, due, no doubt, to the Intensity of manufacture 
within the zones, exist in the Central West and in the East, 
in and about New York and Boston. ; 

These conditions, brought about through the agency of physi- 
cal combination of plants and lines, have made electric current 
interstate and have developed its interstate tendencies to such 
an extent that it is practically beyond State control. 

The company furnishing electric current to the city of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—the General Electric Co.—offers a fair example” 
of the interstate activities of public-service corporations which, 
as heretofore mentioned, control a large share of all primary 
power from all sources, and also shows the varied activities of 
such corporations in securing control of public-service utilities. 
The Minneapolis General Electric Co. receives the bulk of its 
current from the St. Croix Falls- Wisconsin Improvement Co., 
which it owns. The Minneapolis General Electric Co. is in turn 
owned by the Consumers’ Power Co., located at St. Paul. The 
Consumers’ Power Co. owns and operates street railways, gas 
plants, steam plants, and hydroelectric plants in a number of 
the cities of Minnesota and also in parts of Wisconsin, North 
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Dakota, and Illinois. ‘These companies, serving four States, are 
combined physically and corporately. There is no way of telling 
whether the power furnished in Minneapolis comes from St. 
Croix Falls or from Coon Creek. on the Mississippi, or whether 
the power furnished in Galena, III., which is served by this com- 
pany, has been developed in Minnesota or Wisconsin. 

The Consumers’ Power Co. is controlled by the Northern 
States Power Co., a Delaware corporation, and, according to the 
prospectus issued for the sale of their stock, this company con- 
trois property summarized as follows: 


Hydroelectric plants, combined rating 48.025 horsepower_______ 10 
Steam electric power houses, combined rating 47,990 horsepower- 13 
Miles of high-transmission ‘ines. — 2 
Miles electric distributing systems — 1,030 
Steam heating plants in connection with steam electric plants 5 
Miles: steam heating malas. 2s A Leo re 9 
Gas works, daliy capacity 1,200,000 cubic feet 5 
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Street and interurban railway 1 


The Northern States Power Co. is controlled in turn in part 
by the Standard Electric & Gas Co., of Delaware, and several 
of the directors of the company are also directors or closely asso- 
ciated with the General Electric interests and the Stone & 
Webster group. 

These extensive operations by a single company—the case 
cited is only one group—emphasizes the need for Federal con- 
trol. A State public utilities commission would be powerless 
to regulate the issuance of stocks and bonds and the fixing of 
rates and services under these circumstances unless supple- 
mented by the Federal Government. 

The result of the monopolistic tendency of electrie power, aided 
by ingenious promoters, is the growth of these complicated and 
extensive combinations. Such combinations are the result of 
the processes of evolution, which it may not be wise to stop, 
and if adequate control of rates and service and the issuance” 
of stocks and bonds are secured there is no need for any attempt 
to stop them. 

In Water -Supply ‘Paper 238, prepared under the direction of 
the Geological Survey, the Public Utility of Water Powers and 
their Government Regulation, Mr. M. O. Leighton forcibly ex- 
plains the existing conditions and their causes. He said: 


Consolidation is inevitable. Water power is a natural monopoly by 
reason of natural laws of stream flow. Man can not change these laws, 
and his only course is wisely to adapt himself to them so that they-may 
not operate to his disadvantage. he electrical transmission of power 
developed on water wheels has changed the entire industrial aspect of 
the matter. When a water power was used at the site and its industrial 
development was limited to its capacity there, no reason existed’ for 
consolidation ; now the site of the water-power plant is not likely to be 
{ts field of operation; its power is distributed over a large area. In 
this large area there is a common demand for power and the market 
constitutes an administrative unit. 


In the final analysis. therefore, all sources of power available for a 
particular field of demand “ must be brought under a common adminis- 
tration,” so that at any time the energy can be turned hither and yon to 
meet the requirements of each hour. It follows that regulation pro- 
hibiting powt monopoly must not prevent wer consolidation, lest it 
injuriously affect industrial development. here is no virtue in pre- 
venting consolidation if economies In maintenance and operation are 
thereby prne; No one will deny that water-power consolidation 
secures distinct and unusual economies, and if the consumer receives 
the benefit therefrom he is better off under a consolidation. These are 
oft-stated truths, “ therefore the proper solution of the problem must lie 
in the legislative W carbs, of water-power development and mainte- 
nance,” to the end that the consumer shall pay a falr and reasonable 
price for power consistent with the production of fair and reasonable 
earnings on the capital invested. 

If the business of the development, transmission, distribution, 
and sale of electric power did not constitute a natural monopoly 
there might be little occasion for special legislation with respect 
to the business. However, the tremendous growth and cen- 
tralization of control of the public-service corporations and the 
widening sphere of their activities, the elimination of competi- 
tion, the frequent inflation of values and excessive capitaliza- 
tion—stock watering—and the continufng tendency to further 
centralization and control of this important industry has left no 
alternative to the Government but to adopt a thoroughgoing 
system of Federal regulation and control. 

The ease with which electrical plants can be tied in into one 
system and the economy resulting from such combination by 
providing a large market with a consequent diversity in time 
and character of demand for the power furnished an incentive 
for the combination. The impelling motive. however, in the last 
few years hus not been public service, but private profit. In the 
furtherance of this object the electrical interests have not relied 
wholly upon the “natural monopolistic tendencies of electric- 
ity.” but have created various artificial combinations of stock- 
and-bond control. 

The corporate control of nearly all of the commercial power 
in this country hus been secured through an intricate system of 
stock control in “ holding companies.” A fair example of the 
methods adopted, which also shows the ramifications «mt inter- 
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state complications of the corporate control, is had in the Utah | control of the management of the operating and distributing 
Securities Co., which controls the commercial power in the companies. The following diagram gives the list of operating 
States or Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. It is purely a stock- companies under its control and illustrates how the corporate 


‘holding company, devised solely for the purpose of securing the | control is exercised and centraiized: 
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The Utah Securities Co. in turn is a subsidiary of the larger 
holding company, the General Electric, which, through stock and 
directorates, controls 60 per cent of the power developéd in the 
Western States of Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, California, 
Washington, Oregon, Colorado, and Utah. Where this company 
does not have direct control there are strong traces of powerful 
General Electric influence, which is no doubt sufficient to ward 
off competition by dividing the field of operation and the 
market. 9 1 

The scheme of corporate control has been so highly developed 
that control is acquired through only a small investment on the 
part of the promoters. The stocks held by the holding company 
are deposited with the banks as security for bond issues. The 
stocks so pledged are still within the control of the holding 
company to the extent that it may vote the stock and thus con- 
trol the operating companies. By this method it is possible for 
the stockholders of the holding company to retain control of the 
subordinate companies with a relatively small investment, per- 
haps not over 10 or 15 per cent of the capitalization of the 
operating companies. The common stock of the holding com- 
pany usually represents little or no investment. The General 
Electric group controls not only the water-power but also the 
public-service companies, which are the largest users of power. 
It controls street railways in 16 cities, gas plants in 19 cities, 
electric companies in 78 cities. The officers and directors are 
likewise officers or directors of upward of 50 banks and trust 
companies, ineluding 5 financial houses in Philadelphia, 6 in 
Boston, and 24 banks and trust companies in New York City, 
there being three General Electric directors in the house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the leading underwriting company in America. ~ 
THE VARIOUS COMBINATIONS THAT HAVE GROWN UP IN ALL PARTS OF 

THE COUNTRY ARE MORK OK LESS UNDER THE CONTROL OF A BODY 

COMVOSED OF A VERY FEW MEN. 

A small unit of government, u municipality or State, can not 
deal with this highly organized national institution of combined 
hydroelectric utilities. In order to grapple with this immense 
combination there must be some agency created that has more 
power behind it than this private monopoly. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the only agency that can measure up to this require- 
ment, It is none too large or too powerful to deal with an in- 
stitution intrenched and fortified as this is; hence, the duty 
devolves upon Congress to provide suitable regulation and con- 
trol for this subject. However, it is safe to predict that Con- 
gress will never perform this duty in a satisfactory way until 
it recognizes openly, frankly, and candidly the existence of this 
gigantic electric combination and power trust. 

The vital defect of the proposed legislation is that it utterly 
fails to provide a sufficiently extensive plan to meet existing con- 
ditions, Regulative legislation that only partially regulates, 
as this measure, will operate only in the interests of further 
monopoly. 

A constructive policy of regulation must take into considera- 
tion all phases of water-power development and the use of 
electrical energy in the light of known existing conditions 
focused through past experience. Under existing laws the mat- 
ter of water-power development is placed under three separate 
departments of the Government, to wit: The Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and the Department 
of War; the first two deriving their authority and jurisdiction 
from the act of 1901, supplemented by the act of 1905; the War 
Department derives its jurisdiction from the general dam acts 
of 1906-1910. In the administration of these laws each de- 
partment acts independently of the other. 

WATER POWER Of PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


Under the act of 1901 the Secretary of Agriculture controls 
water powers in the national forests. The law is general in its 
term and gives to the Secretary authority to issue revocable 
permits for the use and occupancy of lands for the building of 
dams, conduits, transmission lines, and other structures used 
in connection with the development of power, besides a wide 
discretion in formulating a policy of water-power development. 
It has been the aim of this department, working through its 
Bureau of Forestry, which has given extensive time and study 
to the proposition, to encourage the development of water-power 
resources on national forests to the fullest degree possible, under 
conditions that would properly protect the public's interest in se 
far as it is possible under existing laws. 

. The subject of water-power development is intimately allied 
with the primary purpose of the department, namely, the con- 
servation of the national foresis and watersheds, the initial 
source of flowing water. No department hag more complete 
knowledge or data on the subject or is better able to handle the 
question of water-power development than this department. 
Under the same act of 1901 the Secretary of the Interior has 
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jurisdiction over water powers on public lands, and is clothed 
with the same authority in dealing with these powers that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has in dealing with water powers in 
the national forests. In the Interior Department two separate 
bureaus—Public Lands and Reclamation—have charge of the 
administration of the department’s policy in reference to water 
power. 

The policy of water-power development is sure to be tinetured 
in iis administration by the departmental viewpoint of the de- 
partment haying jurisdiction over it. While the policies of these 
two departments may be similar, their perspective is quite 
different; that of the Department of Agriculture is to conserve 
and perpetuate; its attitude, though progressive, is to provide 
for the future as well as the present; that of the Department of 
the Interior is to dispose of the public lands as quickly as there 


is a demand for them. No bureau of the Interior Departmen: . 


is giving its whole attention to water-power development. It 
is a mere side issue in the departmental work, yet it is pro- 
posed under the pending bill to place the entire subject of hydro- 
electric development and control on both forest reserves and 
public lands under the Secretary of the Interior. The commit- 
tee having charge of this bill does not attempt to explain why 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his able corps of hydroelectric 
experts have been dropped and the whole subject of water- 
power, in so far as it relates to national forests and public lands, 
turned over to the Interior Department, which from the very 
nature of its work, and therefore its natural point of view, has 
no great interest in water-power development. There is no 
apparent reason why such a change should be made. ‘The De- 
partinent of Agriculture has been the most successful of all our 
departments in its administration of water-power developmeut 
in the interest of the public, as well as for the protection of 
capital. 
WATER POWER ON NAVIGABLE STREAMS. 

Hydroelectric development on navigable streams, outside of 
the public domain, are controlled by the War Department under 
the acts of 1906-1910. However, a special act of Congress 
granting consent is necessary in each case before development 
of a particular project can be started, The terms of the acts 
of 1906-1910 become a part of the consent granted by Coun- 
gress. Under this act the term of the grant can not be for 
more than 50 years, and the War Department may impose con- 
ditions as part of the permit to be issued by it under previous 
consent granted by Congress. However, the department is not 
under this act authorized to control rates, services, and the 
issuance of stocks and bonds; the terms and conditions that 
the department may exact have to do solely with the term of 
the permit and certain requirements demanded of the grantee 
in the construction and use of the dam to be erected under the 
permit. It is vociferously proclaimed by certain public officials 
and distinguished gentlemen representing the water-power mo- 
nopoly that the act of 1906-1910 is “ prohibitive of private 
investment” in water-power projects; “that Investors have re- 
fused to apply and accept any permits under this law.” Any- 
one who has given the subject the slightest consideration knows 
that such a claim has no foundation in fact and is advanced for 
the apparent purpose of obscuring the real issue and thus keep- 
ing out of water-power legislation provisions imperatively neces- 
sary for the protection of the public. Within a very short time 
after the enactment of this law more than four times as many 
applications for permits to erect hydroelectric dams were 
granted by special acts of Congress as in all the preeeding 116 
years of the existence of our Government. 

It was not the lack of applications for permits on the part 
of hydroelectric interests that brought to a standstill the grant- 
ing of these permits; but, on the contrary, it was the refusal 
of President Roosevelt as early as 1908 to approve any more 
special acts of Congress granting such consent until Congress 
passed a law providing for the regulation and control of hydro- 
electric utilities and the “use” of electric power. Mr. Roose- 
velt clearly foresaw the impending danger to the public wel- 
fare in giving to this “threatening natural monopoly” these 
valuable rights in perpetuity free fröm regulation and control, 
and he effectively stopped this wholesale grabbing of water- 
power sites by vetoing, in 1908, the James River bill and spe- 
cifically informing Congress that he would approve no more 
water-power grants until Congress had enacted a law that 
would preserve for the benefit of the public the vast water- 
power wealth of the country. President Rooseyelt’s statement 
as to this point is so explicit that I quote an excerpt from his 
James River bill veto message: 

A single generation will see the exhaustion of our natural resources 


of oll and gas and such a rise in the price of coal as will make the 
price of electrically transmitted water power a controlling factor in 


the transportation, industrial, municipal, and domestic needs. We 
are now at the beginning of great development in water power. Its 
use through electrical transmission is entering more and more largely 
mto every element of daily, life. Already the evils of monopoly: are 
becoming manifest. Already the experience of the st shows the 
necessity of caution in making unrestricted grants of this power. The 
present policy pursued iu making these grants is unwise in giving 
away the prones in tbe howing waters to Individuals or organizations 
and granting in perpetuity these valuable privileges in advance of the 
formulation oña definite plan as to their use. 

Likewise, President Taft declared that the Government should 
not give away any more unrestricted water-power grants and 
added: 

T deem. it highly important that the Nation should adopt a con- 
sistent and harmonious policy of treatment of these water-power 
projects which will preserve for this purpose thelr value to the Gov- 
ernment whose right it is to grant the permit. 

In the face of these facts, why do gentlemen who are in the 
public service as well as those who are in the service of the 
water-power monopoly, continually and repeatedly state that 
the lack of development under the existing law is due to the 
evils of the law? Such statements, coming from men who are 
presumed to know the facts relative to thts subject, greatly tend 
to not only mislead Congress but the public as well, as to the 
kind of water-power legislation that is needed, and why it is 
needed: 

POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The present policy of the Government, if you can call it a 
policy in dealing with the water-power situation, must be dis- 
carded if we expect to provide a system of regulation and con- 
trol for the use of electrical power. Permits for the erection 
of dams on public lands and dams on navigable rivers may be 
properly treated under separate departments of the Govern- 
ment; however, the question of the control and regulation of the 
electric current generated at these dams, in its relation to the 
commerce, industry, and domestic affairs of the country, is in- 
divisible and must be treated as a unit. The water-power in- 
terests have built up an electrical monopoly, with water power 
as a nucleus, by combining, through the use of electrical trans- 
mission, primary power from all sources whether developed on 
public lands, forest reserves, navigable rivers, or steam. This 
monopoly does not distinguish between the sources nor the 
methods of development. 

For the purpose of eliminating competition and securing to 
itself the economic advantages to be derived from connecting 
separate plants into a single system it aims to concentrate 
electrical energy, however and wherever developed, in the hands 
of a central body. Its success in this direction has been mar- 
velous: The Sherman antitrust law has been defied, ignored, 
and held in contempt. We should not marvel that this mam- 
moth combination is not now asking Congress for legislation 
that will curtail its power; neither should we be surprised at 
the fact that it is using every concealed: weapon known to its 
skilled diplomats now in Washington to annihilate any legisin- 
tion that would in any way prevent it from, acquiring the 
remaining unappropriated water powers free from legislative 


restrictions. i 
WATER-POWER COMMISSION, 


No legislation now pending attempts to coordinate and unify: 
the work of the departments. Neither has any legislation been: 


proposed in the Sixty-fourth Congress that provides for a uni- 
form system of regulation and control for the whole subject of 
hydroelectric development and “ use” of electrical power. 
piecemeal attempts at regulation as have been offered are wholly 
ineffective, 


The more legislation that we attempt along the lines that we: 


are pursuing the more involved: the proposition becomes and 


the more difficult it will be to: secure effective: legislation in“ 


the future. The present policy, like Topsy, “just grew,” but 
in the light of past experience, and in view of our present: 


knowledge, why continue this policy further when its apparent: 


effect is. to place. still farther beyond the reach of the Govern- 
ment the control of this monopoly of all monopolies? 

If we wish to perform a real service to the country, why not 
Dass n law that will place the entire subject under the jurisdic- 
tion. of m separate department or bureau of the Government? 
We have followed: such a. policy. in, dealing with our railroads, 
by placing them under the control of the Interstate Commeres 
Commission; with our banks, now centralized under the Fed- 
eral: Reserve Board; with our commercial: industries, regulated 
by the Federal Trade Commission; and it is now proposed to 
place the whole subject of rural credits under a Federal farm 
loan. board; A commission,, composed of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretury of War, 
with two non-Cabinet members, would make an ideal commission 
representing all phases of the subject, Such a commission could 
coordinate and unify the work of the departments and cut: out 
duplication now necessarily existing, could control and regulate 
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interstate current, could cooperate: with State publie utilities 
commissions. in regulating rates and service and the issuance 
of stocks and bonds, could prevent the capitalization of free 
water-power grants, and would assure an inexpensive, continu- 
ous, and uniform policy of administration both to investing capl- 
tal and to the public, and could provide effective and adequate 
regulation and control of the whole subject of commercial elec- 


trical power. Since in order to fix an equitable rate you must 
first ascertain the value of the plant and the cost of operation 
as a whole, and since the only jurisdiction coextensive with a 
group of united or tied-in plants located in two or more States, 
is that of the Federal Government, therefore it is. manifestly 
necessary that the Federal Government should exercise control 
over interstate current in some form or other. 

The regulation provided for in the pending bill permits the 
physical combination of plants and lines, and as electric current 
can be produced more economically by the union of power plants, 
it is, certain that plants will unite if permitted; hence by far 
the larger portion of power will be interstate, and unless some 
such plan as I have suggested is adopted State utilities commise 
sions will have but little. voice in the regulation. of rates and 
service. The exigencies of the case make it impracticable for 
State commissions, unaided by the Federal Government, to fix 
rates and services and control the issuance of stocks and bonds, 
The Federal Government should assist the State commissions 
to fix such rates and service. Moreover, under a joint and inter- 
locking system of regulation, such as I have suggested, there 
could be no “twilight zone” in which the hydroelectrie monop- 
olies could live in security, and play hide-and-seek with the 
Federal and State Governments, First its current would be in- 
terstate and then local, whichever best served the purpose of the 
trust. If, perchance, the bill under consideration becomes a law 
in its present form its mischievous and objectionable feature 
will be the opportunity it affords hydroelectric monopolies to 
escape effective regulation. 

If the mysterious forces of electric energy are placed within 
the easy reach of all the people by the agency of the Govern- 
ment, their burdens will be immeasurably: lightened and their 
comforts greatly increased. Moreover, if the Government fails 
and neglects to control this well-nigh “universal future source 
of industrial power,” and permits it, unregulated and uncon- 
trolled, to remain in selfish and unsympathetic private hands, 
it is certain to become the controlling force of the most despotic 
combination ever created to control the commercial, industrial, 
and domestic affairs of a people. Even the very Government 
itself, if not already under the influence of this combination, 
will sooner or lauter be corrupted by the evil influences bound 
to emanate from so vast an unrestrained twentieth century 
organization of natural and artificial forces, 

Too long have these great resources of the people been left 
to the tag end of governmental departments. They are worthy 
of an administration of their own under the auspices of men. 
especially trained in the development of commerce, industry, 
and navigation and the conservation of our public domain. Such 
an efficient and adequate administration Congress may develop. 
under the commission that I suggest, Under this plan the Secre- 
tary of War and his able corps of engineers will be retained on 
all engineering phases of water-power development and naviga- 
tion; likewise the services of the Secretary of Agriculture and 


Such the Secretary of the Interior, and the various bureaus under 


their direction having to do. with this subject, will be retained’ 
and coordinated into cooperative working forces for the develop- 
‘ment and perpetuation of a harmonious and efficient plan of 
regulation of this all-important problem. 

To these three departments now associated with water-power 
control, under different acts of Congress, with more or less con- 
flict of jurisdiction and duplication of work, I propose to add 
two non-Cabinet members, making a commission of five. This 
is done mainly for two purposes. First, to give continuity to the 
commission, and second, to énable at least a part of the com- 
mission to give its entire attention to the work of the commis- 
sion. The commission. thus fortitied by the detailed examina- 
tion and judginent of trained experts in every branch of the 
duties to be performed; with a strong and thoroughgoing waters 
power law, in which Congress sets forth their powers and duties; 
has the opportunity and equipment which this country hereto- 
fore has ever lacked to give the people an up-to-date progressive 
and efficient administration of water-power resources, estab- 
lish industry where now there is wholesale waste; protect alike 
the. consuming public and the legitimate producer of water 
power, develop commerce and navigation, and conserve the great 
natural water resources of the United States, and that on a true 
and eminently practical basis of successful and sound business, 
founded: on- just rates and adequate service to the consuming 
public which requires light, heat, and power. : 
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When Canada, Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Russian, Austria-Hungary, and even Africa and 
India are placing their water powers under the regulation of 
expert commissions versed in the development of industry and 
commerce, with special reference to hydroelectric operation and 
control, what a farce for the greatest industrial Nation on the 
earth to consider the proposition in National Congress assembled 
of placing its vast water-power resources under the disjointed 
administraton of 48 States and three distinct and separate de- 
partments of the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why could not the State utilities commis- 
sion control? Could they not fix the rates? Could they not 
provide practices? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Of course, a State utilities com- 
mission could and should regulate every plant wholly located 
within a State, but the moment a plant in the State of Minne- 
sota is tied up with a plant in the State of Wyoming the current 
from this combination becomes interstate ; likewise, if a plant in 
the State of Minnesota furnishes current to the citizens of Wyo- 
ming it becomes interstate current as soon as it crosses the 
border of Minnesota. 

Mr. MON DELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The State utilities commission would fix 
the rates, the company furnishing current at that rate or not 
doing business in the State; and if, in fixing the rate—I do not 
think it would be in a majority of cases—it should find it advis- 
able to inquire as to the cost of the generation of that power in 
Minnesota, I think the State utilities commission could do it 
quite as well as the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of War. I think the State commission could make that inquiry 
as well as the Secretary, if it were necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I will say to my colleague that 
the best answer I can give to his proposition is this: Our Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has broken down under the amount 
of work it has to do; it is unable to perform the duties and ful- 
fill the purposes for which it was created, because the legisla- 
tion under which it is operating is inefficient in that it fails to 
provide for cooperation between the work of the commission 
and that of the respective State commissions. A large share of 
railway rates are being regulated by State utilities commis- 
sions, and not by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Effort 
is being made to force competition by having several commis- 
sions engaged in regulation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota again 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman, that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the midst 
of all its labors did find time to raise all the rates in my part 
of the country, so that we are now paying more than we have 
paid, before in 20 years. They have found time to do that. 
That is one of the benefits of Federal control. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. While I exceedingly regret that 
the commission saw fit to increase the freight rates in the gen- 
tleman’s section of the country, for at best freight rates are 
oppressive, I am in no position to pass judgment upon their 
act, because I am not familiar with the facts that were before 
the commission. The mere fact that the commission increased 


rates is no argument against the advisability of having an 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I believe that the imperative duty of a regulatory commission 
is to increase a rate whenever the facts of the case under con- 
sideration warrant it, as well as it is its duty to decrease the 
rate when it finds a rate excessive. If a Federal commission 
should become corrupt, a thing that might happen, and the 
forces and benefits of its efforts are lost so far as the public 
good is concerned, Congress can dispose of the matter in one 
of two ways, either by impeachment or a repeal of the act 
creating the commission. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman argue in favor of the 
criticism made of this bill by the Secretary of War, or is he 
opposed to the attitude of the Secretary of War and in favor 
of giving Congress jurisdiction over the question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Congress should always retain 
jurisdiction. It has jurisdiction by its power to repeal the act. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has that anyway. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Yes; but I say you should give 
these water-power resources of our country as much latitude 
and freedom as possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. In what way? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In the way of inducing capital to 
invest in them; and if you can not do that, then let the Govern- 
ment take over the business of developing and distributing 
hydroelectrical current. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman assume that capital will 
not invest under the present conditions? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Capitalists will invest if we let 
them, but we are not going to let them until we enact a system 
of regulation that will control their activities. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not let them? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Because if we let them have any 
more permits, we will be simply adding to a power which is 
dangerous—that they now have. 


Mr. Paul Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, Defend- 
ing Our Financial System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech made by 
Mr. Paul Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, defending our 
financial system. 

The speech is as follows: 


REMARKS oF HON. PAUL M. WARBURG Brronn New York CREDIT Mxx's 
ASSOCIATION, HOTEL Asron, JANUARY 25, 1916. 


SOME ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. 


It is about a year and a half ago that the old “Bid” who 
cleaned my son’s room at Harvard asked him whether it was 
his father whom the President had nominated for “that there 
new bank commission at Washington! —being the Federal Re- 
serve Board. When my son acknowledged the fact, she ex- 
claimed, “ My, but you are lucky—such a big salary!” Well, 
gentlemen, I thought at that time that the salary was fair and 
adequate and that I was about to receive all that I was worth, 
but if I had known then that the price was to include speeches 
I think I would have insisted on a raise. 

This is the first time since I have taken office that it has 
been possible for me to accept an invitation to address a public 
gathering in New York, and I assure you that it is a genuine 
pleasure for me to be back amongst my old friends and to enjoy 
their hospitality. I am very grateful to you for permitting me 
to speak to you to-night—not that I enjoy making speeches. In- 
deed, I dislike inflicting them upon you as much as I dislike 
inflicting them upon myself. But ever since I became interested 
in monetary reform it has been my good fortune to meet from 
time to time with officers and members of your association, and 
I welcome the privilege of being able to-night publicly to ac- 
knowledge the debt of gratitude that the country owes the 
Association of Credit Men for the intelligent interest shown in 
this great work of banking reform and for the valuable assist- 
ance rendered in paving the way for its accomplishment. 

The Federal reserye act could never have been passed had 
not the entire country gradually been educated to it, and in 
this campaign of spreading sound thought the share of the work 
done by your association has been of inestimable value. But, 
gentlemen, I have come to-night “Not to praise you,” like 
Mark Antony, nor indeed, “to bury Cæsar” under a mass of 
dry statistics, but to discuss with you our problems and the 
ways and means by which together we can best develop the 
work so auspiciously begun. 

Our country is passing at present through a period of eco- 
nomic development the scope and rapidity of which have never 
been paralleled. Originally opened and developed by foreign 
enterprise, and, until the fall of 1914, still dependent upon 
Europe for the financing of its foreign trade, its crops, and to 
a certain extent its industrial undertakings, this great con- 
tinent in less than two years, has not only asserted its complete 
financial emancipation but has become, for the present at 
least, the world’s banker. 

Two factors have cooperated in bringing about this result: 
The European conflagration and the opening of the Federal 
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reserve banking system. It may, therefore, be interesting and 
timely to consider to-night some of the phases of the interplay 
of these two forces and the policy and metheds best to be 
pursued in meeting and directing their influence at this mo- 
mentous juncture, marking, as it does, the turning point in our 
economic history. 

The far-reaching effects of the war, as they have worked in 
favor of the United States and to the disadvantage of Europe, 
are apparent to all, The effects of the opening of the Federal 
reserve banks are not quite as easily discernible to the casual 
observer. 

The Federal Reserve System has created a condition of health 
and strength which is accepted by many as a process of nature, 
without thinking of the men whose thought and energies 
brought into life, at almost a providential moment, this remark- 
able piece of banking machinery. It is true, none the less, that 
without the steadying influence of this system, without the new 
machinery that it provided for the financing of our foreign 
trade, we should haye sunk lower and should not have risen so 
far and so fast. Had it not been for this feeling of safety this 
country would not and could not at one and the same time have 
absorbed its own securities and granted foreign loans estimated 
to aggregate together the staggering amount of one billion and 
a half to two billion dollars. And while these imposing transac- 
tions were being carried through, crops were moved at the 
lowest rates ever known. Without the usual seasonal fluctua- 
tions in interest rates and without a ripple of financial diffi- 
culty we passed through political situations which in years 
gone by might have caused violent financial disturbances. Pan- 
ics which we have become accustomed to expect as a thing 
inevitable have become phenomena of the past. At the same 
time, some hundreds of millions of dollars were provided to pay 
off the long bills our bankers formerly drew on Europe for the 
moving of our imports and exports, and for other credit opera- 
tions, while simultaneously our own American bankers’ accept- 
ances sprang into existence. They are being drawn to-day from 
South America, the Far East, and from Europe for the purpose 
of financing not only our own trade, but also that of foreign 
nations. 

It has been suggested, however, that these results have been 
achieved as an indirect incident of the existence of, rather than 
ns the direct effect of, the operations of the Federal Reserve 
System. We do not deny this fact, but we might well ask these 
eritics whether they would measure the degree of efficiency of 
a municipal administration by the large number of murderers 
sent to the electric chair, or, rather, by the small number of 
crimes committed? 

After all, what is the real object of the Federal Reserve 
System? Stripping the problem of many important side issues. 
is it not, In substance, to increase the safety of our banking 
structure and to bring about stability and, as far as possible, 
equalization of interest rates in the various sections of the 
country? 

The service rendered by the Federal Reserve System must 
never be measured by the volume of its own business or by 
the amount of its earnings, but by the degree of success with 
which it obtains its aims. Can you see in your mind’s eye the 
curve representing the fluctuations of our past interest rates? 
You will find it to be a wild, zigzag line rapidly moving up and 
down between more than 100 per cent and zero. Teach the 
country to watch that curve in the future; the straighter the 
line, the gentler its fluctuations, the greater will be the benefi- 
cent effect of our system. 

There appears to be a great deal of confusion of thought 
about the proper functions of Federal reserve banks and the 
policy to be pursued by them in attaining the ends for which 
they have been organized, particularly about the question 
whether or not Federal reserve banks should or should not 
avoid competition with the National and State banks and trust 
companies, f 

The policy of Federal reserve banks must be guided by one 
single consideration, which is the publie interest. Federal 
reserve banks must neither fail to engage in transactions— 
which would redound to the benefit of the country—for the 
reason that these might entail expense or loss, nor must they, 
on the other hand, enter on transactions on account of the earn- 
ings to be derived, should those transactions or functions run 
counter to the public Interest or should they lessen the ultimate 
ability of the Federal reserve banks to render the largest serv- 
ice for the general benefit of the country. 

In carrying out their policy they must neither compete for 
the sake of competition nor omit competing for the sake of 
avoiding competition. In performing functions with which they 


are charged by the law they must compete or not compete as the 
public interest requires. 

The present maximum lending power of the entire Federal 
Reserve System on a gold-reserve basis of 40 per cent is about 
$600,000,000. The total loans and investments by national banks 
amount at present to about $9,000,000,000; those of State banks 
and trust companies are estimated at about $13,000,000,000. It 
is obvious that it can not possibly be the object of the Federal 
Reserve System, by competition, to substitute a lending and 
investing power of $600,000,000 for that of all the banks of the 
country, amounting to about $22,000,000,000. The aim of the 
system must rather be to keep this gigantic structure of loans 
and investments, which is largely carried by bank deposits, both 
from overcontracting and, as well, from overexpanding, so that, 
as the natural and inevitable result, it may not be forced to 
overcontract. 

Effectively to deal with the fluctuations of so gigantic a total 
is a vast undertaking. If the task is to be accomplished suc- 
cessfully, it can not be by operatic®s which are continuous and 
of equal force at all times, but only by carrying out a very 
definite policy which will not only employ funds with vigor at 
eertain times but, with equal determination, will refuse to 
employ funds at others. That during periods of actual employ- 
ment the Federal reserve banks will make large earnings, and 
that during periods when a restriction in the activity of Federal 
reserve banks is indicated by general conditions their earnings 
will or should be smaller, are incidents which have no bearing 
upon the measure of their usefulness. Federal reserve banks, 
when accumulating and keeping idle their funds, are exercising 
as useful a function as when they are employing them. 

If safety and the stabilization of rates form the soundest 
foundation for general prosperity, everything that the Federal 
reserve banks do in avoiding excessive rates—whether these be 
too high or too low—will result to the benefit of the Nation. 
If the potential or actual employment of $600,000,000 can have 
this effect upon loans and investments of $22,000,000,000 (of 
which $16,000,000,000 are loans and discounts) the usefulness 
of the Federal Reserve System is proven. That does not mean 
that we shall ever have to contemplate conditions such that 
the entire funds of the Federal reserve banks will lie idle. A 
certain proportion will and must always remain in active serv- 
ice as a regulatory force. As their field of operations increases 
and as the circulation issued by the national banks is reduced, 
doubt about their ability to earn their running expenses will 
disappear. Ultimately, Federal reserve banks will have no dif- 
ficulty in earning their dividends, too, when once they occupy 
their proper position and when they have had the opportunity 
of averaging their operations over a reasonable period. But a 
fair time must be given them for reaching this condition. 

We must not forget that it took the European large central 
banks many years, often generations, to secure their to-day’s 
dominating strategic position. And we must furthermore be 
mindful of the fact that the Federal Reserve System at present 
is operating in a period when the curve showing our interest 
rates must be considered as strongly subnormal, thus clearly 
indicating for Federal reserve banks a policy of conservatism. 

The lending power of the Federal reserve banks, though very 
large, and though, in emergencies, It can be vastly increased by 
the board’s power to reduce or suspend reserve requirements, is, 
after all, definitely limited. Moreover, constituting, as it does, 
the reserve power of the country, it can not be drawn upon 
beyond a certain point without creating alarm. 

The regulative influence of the increase or decrease in inter- 
est rates must, therefore, be applied from time to time, and the 
more readily bankers and business men cooperate in the policy 
thus indicated by the Federal reserve banks the smaller will be 
the variations to be expected, excepting, of course, periods of 
extraordinary disturbances at home or abroad, when more 
drastic measures may be needful. 

Successfully to bring about the stability of interest rates two 
things are necessary: First, judicious withholding and, in turn, 
judicious employment by Federal reserve banks of their lending 
power; and, second, recognition by banker and business man 
that the measure of success to be achieved by the Federal 
Reserve System will, to a certain extent, depend upon the degree 
of their own cooperation with the policy of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

And this leads me to a phase of the problem concerning which 
T am particularly anxious to speak to you to-night; that is, the 
cooperation of the business community in bringing to the fullest 
fruition the service to be rendered by the Federal reserve banks, 

Until now we have been laying the foundation and installing 
the machinery for future operations. I believe we have fairly 
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finished this first part of our task, and further development 
will from now on depend to a large degree upon the banks and 
the public. 

In order to remain liquid and deserving of the unqualified 
confidence they require, reserve banks must employ their funds 
in investments of the most liquid character only, The larger 
the amount of such paper that is available the larger will be 
the field of operation open to these banks and the better can 
they perform the function of either employing their funds freely 
or, with equal freedom, collecting their maturing paper and 
keeping their funds idle when that course is indicated. 

In order effectively to develop their operations Federal reserve 
banks can not depend upon the borrowing requirements of their 
member banks alone, since that, in many districts, would be a 
wholly inadequate field for their activities. ‘The first year’s 
experience bas already shown that they must look largely to 
open-market operations, such as purchases of bankers’ accept- 
ances, bills of exchange, warrants, United States bonds, and so 
forth, in order to secure their share of business and influence, 

Their most important field in this respect is the bankers’ ac- 
ceptance, the use of which, it is confidently hoped, will from now 
on steadily increase. Unfortunately, the development of this 
method of financing importations and exportations has thus far 
been comparatively slow. Either the merchant or the banks, or 
both, lack the full appreciation of their opportunities—we might 
say of their national duties—in this respect. While great head- 
way has already been made, and while it is realized that real 
progress must be gradual, and that some of the foreign banks 
now occupying the field are blocking our way as far as they can, 
we ought, nevertheless, to be further advanced in this direction 
than we are to-day. With our acceptance discount rate at 
about 2 per cent, against the British discount rate of about 5 
per cent; with our exchange for dollars high and secure, while 
European exchanges are low and unstable, we ought to-day to 
be doing a larger acceptance business. A few of our banks have 
been very energetic; others haye been wholly inactive, partly 
because of ignorance of the methods to be employed, partly be- 
cause of their inability or unwillingness to secure men who are 
expert in this business. Some banks, I suspect, prefer at this 
time to make cash advances rather than to grant acceptance 
credits, becanse they wish to employ their own funds. That, 
however, is shortsighted policy. 

Every effort ought to be bent at this time, both at home and 
all over the world, to introduce the use of our bankers’ accept- 
ances. It is inevitable that at the end of this unfortunate war 
we shall be the one nation to which logically the world will look 
for credit facilities. To grant these acceptance credits will be 
one of the functions which, from now on, we shall be called upon 
to perform in a constantly growing measure. Not only is it wise 
for the accepting firms to take up with energy this branch of 
banking, but, for the future of the Federal Reserve System, it is 
of the utmost importance that our banks should hold as an asset 
bundreds of millions of this most liquid paper, which at any time 
they can dispose of to the Federal reserve banks. This will not 
only widen the field of operation open to our Federal reserve 
banks, but will prove a source of safety for us in our interna- 
tional financial relations. Incidentally I am looking forward 
to the time when even country banks will carry these bankers’ 
acceptances as quick assets rather than demand balances with 
other banks. s 

The Federal Reserve Board hopes that we may succeed in 
securing a broadening of the powers of national banks so as to 
permit them to accept, not only against transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods, but also against domes- 
tic transactions secured by the pledge of readily marketable 
staples, by goods actually sold or by shipping documents cover- 
ing goods in course of transportation. It is easy to see the great 
influence that such an amendment to the present law would have 
in equalizing rates. If cotton, properly warehoused in Texas, 
can be pledged to an accepting bank in Texas, Chicago. or New 
York, the proceeds of the acceptance at the discount rate of, let 
us say, 2 per cent would flow from whatever would be the lowest 
discount market into Texas and relieve the banks in that district. 

And here we touch upon a point that I would wish to impress 
upon your minds, namely, equalization of discount rates is de- 
pendent upon standardization of credit, and it can not be 
brought about by legislative enactment or Government ma- 
chinery, but only by the action of the banks and business men 
themselves. Farmer Jones may be able to secure money from 
his bahk on his own note only at 6, 7, or 8 per cent, but if he 
can store his grain or cotton with a properly organized ware- 
house and secure the acceptance of a good bank the bill will 
sell at the lowest rate, provided the accepting bank is sound. 


It does not matter whether money at that time be higher at 
New Orleans or Minneapolis than at Chicago or New York; if 
the New Orleans or Minneapolis bank’s acceptances are good, 
they will sell substantially at the same low rate as those of the 
banks in Chicago and New York. Raise the standard of bank- 
ing and warehousing—use modern banking methods—and 
equalization of interest rates must follow automatically. No 
law will ever remove the difference between good and bad. 
There are different grades in cotton and grains, and, similarly, 
there are different grades in credit. We can not equalize 
credits, but we can bring about equalization of interest rates 
for similar grades of credit all over the country. 

And now a word about trade acceptances. I have read with 
the keenest interest the very intelligent articles that you have 
published in the Bulletin of the National Association of Credit 
Tien and the speeches made by your officers concerning this 
topic, and I congratulate you upon the excellent work that you 
are doing in the matter. You have clearly ointed cut that the 
trade acceptance offers the great advantage of converting a non- 
negotiable book account into a live liquid asset, and you are 
doing a most valuable work of education when you teach the 
merchant or manufacturer that, under the present system, hav- 
ing sold his goods, he has to borrow on his own promissory note, 
using his own credit, while, if he adopted the system of trade 
acceptances, securing the obligation of the customer purchasing 
the goods, he would be selling an asset insteac of incurring a 
debt. You have so forcibly pressed home all the arguments con- 
cerning this problem that I should not know how to adJ to them. 
I can only express my great satisfaction at finding myself in 
such complete accord with you. 

When it comes to the question of the eligibility of single- 
name paper for rediscount with Federal reserve banks I always 
have a kind of David Harum feeling“ Yes an’ no; mebbe an’ 
mebbe not.” Because of this doubt, we have felt that we had 
to ask for evidence in order to be certain that a bill complied 
with the law as to the use of its proceeds. The trade accept- 
ance, on the other hand—unless it be fraudulent paper—carries 
on its face the assurance of its legitimacy; it evidences a defi- 
nite debt of the purchaser to the seller, to be liquidated on a 
definite date. The board has, therefore, encouraged reserve 
banks and their customers to offer for this kind of paper a rate 
of discount lower than that for single-name promissory notes. 
It is greatly to be hoped that its free use will grow. National 
banks may indorse these trade acceptances without limit, while 
the indorsement of single-name paper to banks or individuals 
other than Federal reserve banks would, under the national- 
bank act, count as a liability which, as you know, is limited for 
national banks to 100 per cent of capital. As our system fur- 
ther develops good trade acceptances will, therefore, become an 
investment preferred by member banks and selling at a rate 
lower than enjoyed by single-name paper. The more good paper 
of this kind is developed the more will it be used by the banks 
as a secondary reserve and the more general will become the 
habit of rediscounting this paper—particularly for short ma- 
turities—with the Federal reserve banks. 

It is the first duty of Federal reserve banks to be liquid. 
Therefore they must invest only in the better grades of paper 
offering through their acceptances or indorsements satisfactory 
guaranty as to prompt payment upon maturity. The more 
freely these trade acceptances are indorsed and standardized 
the wider, therefore, will become the field of operation of Fed- 
eral reserve bauks. Under the law Federal reserve banks are 
permitted to buy this double-name paper even without the in- 
dorsement of a member bank. Personally, I should not be sur- 
prised to see a gradual establishment of rates favoring trade 
acceptances as against promissory notes even to a further de- 
gree than in the past. 

You may therefore feel certain that the work you are doing 
in encouraging the use of trade acceptances is of great value to 
the growth of the Federal Reserve System and of sound credit 
and banking. 

In actual operation the problem of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is, like your own, largely one of analysis. Success or 
failure in banking and business are largely dependent upon 
careful analysis both of the individual statement and the con- 
ditions of the entire Nation; indeed, of all the world. 

The Federal Reserve System is a structure essentially based 
on gold and confidence—that is, credit—and, in order to be safe 
and sound, it must be possessed of an effective machinery for 
judging credits from the smallest to the largest units. You 
can therefore readily see how important for us is the work of 
credit analysis done by the members of your association. Your 
efforts and those of our banks, in many respects, run in the 
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same direction. The Federal Reserve System, like you, believes 
in and insists upon frankness. Our member banks are required 
by law to make full statements. We think that an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure. If our Federal 
reserve banks carefully study the statements made by their 
member banks, we shall, as we go forward, avoid serious trouble 
by detecting and correcting it in its early inception. This same 
principle we strive to have applied by our member banks in 
dealing with their own customers, and our insistence on their 
receiving statements will render it easier for them to overcome 
resistance in this respect on the part of their customers. There 
is safety not only in numbers but also in frankness. On the 
whole, I suppose, it is your experience, as it has been mine, that 
if a man says that he is too proud to show his statement, the 
statement generally is not one to be proud of. Your call for 
frank and intelligent credit statements and your ability to 
dissect them and to draw proper conclusions therefrom will 
prove of the very greatest importance for the safety of our 
banking system. 

When from the individual statement we turn our attention 
to the credit statement of our country and to that of the entire 
world, we must confess to great perplexity. It is the duty of 
every conscientious captain of banking or industry to look 
ahead and ascertain as nearly as possible the future course of 
the two great forces of demand and supply. But the stand- 
ards of past experience can not be applied to the present un- 
precedented situation and our economie future will depend on 
many factors which we must still consider as hopelessly un- 
known. One of the most important items in the equation will 
be the degree in which the unfortunate nations now involved in 
n death struggle shall become exhausted; and this in turn will 
depend upon the time over which the contest shall be pro- 
longed. We can, therefore, safely speak only of the broadest 
aspects of the subject. What we may say with confidence is 
that if our creditor position be not weakened, the end of the 
war, no matter when it may come, will find us so greatly 
strengthened as compared with the leading European powers, 
that we shall almost inevitably take our place as the world’s 
banker. It will probably fall to us to finance these nations, 
at least to a certain extent, and for a time; on the other hand, 
there is the danger that this new business that has come to us 
owing to extraordinary conditions may mislead us into build- 
ing an expanded credit structure upon an unstable foundation 
of shifting gold—some of which we may not be able to hold 
permanently—and a heavy industrial structure upon a basis of 
ephemeral demands, This danger is real, and so we find at 
present two schools of thought, one looking into the future 
with unbounded confidence and the other anticipating drastic 
reaction and collapse. But, if this danger exists, and no doubt 
it does, do we, like the old Greeks, believe in an inexorable 
fate, and must we bend our necks and patiently await the blow? 
Or is it not worth our while to deal with the problem of our 
economic future as science has dealt with the yellow fever and 
with cholera? In other words, can not we, by scientific analysis, 
recognize the elements of the problem and find the means of 
warding off the danger? 

Turning first, then, to an analysis of our banking problem, 
we should bear in mind that added lending power, be it by de- 
creased reserve requirements or by an influx of gold, does not 
automatically bring about the increased opportunity for making 
safe local loans. Only gradually and only as we shall recognize 
it for the support of our permanent and solid growth of business— 
not the mushroom kind—shall we be able to use it. The danger 
of a rapidly and abnormally increased lending power is that it 
makes for plethora of money, for too easy rates, exasperating 
alike to the banker and the investor, and that consequently it 
brings forth the tendency of encouraging unhealthy expansion 
and of making poor investments at home and abroad. Such con- 
ditions have always been the breeders of economic disasters. 

We must furthermore bear in mind the old rule that between 
countries of fairly equal credits low interest rates will have the 
tendency of driving gold to that center where it can earn the 
higher interest return. While abnormal conditions have for 
the present destroyed the power of interest rates to direct the 
flow of gold, sooner or later normal laws of economics will 
ngain assert themselves, and we must then expect that, owing 
to the inflation of currency created in almost every country in- 
volved in the war, the demand for our gold will be very keen 
and determined. We may then have to part with very large 
sums of gold, but we must so direct our course as to be able 
to control this outflow and let it take place without creating 
disturbances in our own economic life. 

In order to avoid unfortunate developments we must then 
first of all“ keep our powder dry“; that is, hold in reserve the 


essential strength of the Federal reserve banks, not only to be 
prepared for possible drain or emergency but also, so far as 
practicable, to offer a check to inflation. 

Impatience by the public or by the Federal reserve banks 
themselves to quickly show results by large profits must not be 
permitted to lure us from a safe course. Strange as it may 
seem, the old words of Milton, when he said, They also serve 
who only stand and wait,” may be aptly applied to so modern an 
organization as the Federal Reserve System. To stand and 
wait is often the hardest of all duties, requiring more courage 
than to follow one’s impulses in “letting go.” 

Second. We must greatly increase the degree of our control 
over our current gold supply by assembling, so far as practicable, 
the gold now wastefully carried in the pockets of the public, sub- 
stituting for it our new elastic reserve notes. 

Third. We must take the utmost care not to destroy at this 
time the basis of our future lending power. Whatever foreign 
loans we may make during the war ought to be of reasonably 
short maturity, so that we may keep control of our gold in 
case we should later wish to have it at our call. That will give 
us a strategic position at the end of the war so strong that we 
shall be able effectively to face the various duties that will con- 
front us, not only toward our own country, but also toward 
the world at large. 

Fourth. While short loans are advisable in dealing with for- 
eign countries, this is the time for us to set our own house in 
order and arrange for the financing of our healthy home enter- 
prises on a permanent basis. 

Fifth. Our banks have so far acted wisely. They have not 
considered the reserve now prescribed by the Federal reserve 
act as the actual limit of their reserve condition. They have, 
generally speaking, held reserves in excess of that limit. It is, 
however, true that with some this is not due solely to prudence, 
but partly to the fact that the great ease of money made it 
practically impossible for them to invest a large percentage of 
their available means, 

Increased activity might bring about a change in this respect. 
But I believe that it should be impressed upon all the banks 
that, rain or shine, they should, under present conditions, con- 
tinue to keep their reserves far in excess of the present legal 
requirements and that they should not forget that, on balance, 
this year they will have to pay into the Federal Reserve System 
roughly $110,000,000, and that, if the old standard of reserve 
requirements were in force to-day, the reserves now shown 
would be reduced by about $500,000,000. 

If a policy of general conservatism, such as I have outlined, 
can be systematically followed, thereby maintaining the strength 
of our banking position, we shall in due course reap our re- 
ward. 

I do not by any means intend to suggest undue restriction 
upon legitimate industries. I recommend, however, a carefui 
discrimination between that portion of business and industry 
which is solid and permanent and that which is of a purely 
ephemeral or speculative character. The former should be 
advanced and fostered by every means in our power; and it is 
the duty of our bankers and of the Federal Reserve System to 
supply it with its due share of credit. There is no reason why 
the regular business of this country should view the future with 
alarm. While, as I have stated, it is to be expected that at the 
conclusion of the war Europe will make great efforts to re- 
establish her industries and to reopen her markets, it is equally 
true that Europe is short of raw materials, and that before the 
full force of her industries can be brought to bear upon our 
markets she must buy many of these raw products largely from 
us. Moreover, it will take time to reorganize her industries, 
which now to a large extent have been turned into factories pro- 
ducing those articles that are required by a nation at war. It 
is therefore not to be feared that the reaction will come immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of peace; and therein lies a protection 
which is an important consideration to be borne in mind by our 
business mea when dealing with the problems of our home con- 
sumption. 

American prosperity is of a self-igniting character—one 
branch of business reacts upon the other, and the increase in 
activity reacts again on the very forces that first acted as the 
moving influence. The present wave of prosperity in the United 
States appears too powerful to be easily rolled back or resisted, 
and there would seem to be no reason why business, so far as 
relates to our own normal demand and consumption, should not 
continue to be brisk. I believe that we may say with reasonable 
assurance to the business men and manufacturers dealing with 
our own local requirements, Be not afraid, and go ahead.” 

The case is quite different with those industries that are tem- 
porarily overstimulated by passing conditions and are using 
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their resources to extend their plants in order to cope with these 
extraordinary demands. Very possibly such plants in many in- 
stances are built from profits, and their owners may be well able 
to afford to “scrap ” them upon the arrival of peace. They will 
not, however, adopt so heroic a course, and we must therefore 
recognize in these investments, containing, as they do, possibili- 
ties of overproduction, the seeds of grave danger. To those 
who are engaged in such industries the banking and business 
community might well utter a word of warning. Let them use 
their profits, not in expanding beyond the limits of prudence but 
rather in developing their existing facilities to the highest pos- 
sible pitch of efficiency. 

Has not last year’s experience shown us the excellent results 
that concerted effort can produce in dealing with problems of 
this kind? The educational campaign for a diversification of 
the crops whieh resulted in a largely reduced output of cot- 
ton in the fall of 1915 brought prosperity to e South, 
while another large cotton.crop on top of that of 1914 might 
have proved fatal. May we not hope that we may be able to 
dent scientifically with questions of manufacture as well as 
those of agrieulture? The country will need its highest degree 
of efficiency most urgently when, after the war is over, we must 
meet the competition of European manufacturers forced by 
necessity to strain every nerve in producing at the lowest possi- 
ble figure and under the heavy handicap of weakened exchange 
standards, strained or exhausted credits, and high taxes. 

If we are prudent and avoid both banking and industrial in- 
flation, if we use this period of affluence and unexpected pro- 
tection to increase our efficiency and complete our organization, 
I do not see why we should not calmly trust our ability and in- 
tellizence in meeting any emergency the future may have in 
store for us. It is with this point in view that I so strongly urge 
our bankers not to lose this opportunity of perfecting our bank- 
ing machinery for the purpose of developing relations with for- 
eign countries. The only distinct effort in this direction has 
been made in New York, and, to a certain extent, in Boston and 
Philadelphia, for the rest of the country appears to be so busy 
making money that apparently it has not found the time to 
provide for the future. 


Our opportunity for successful foreign trade has been vastly 
increased because foreign business is carried on largely with 
credit, and, in granting credit, the United States will, after, this 
war, be stronger than any other country. There is a close inter- 
relation between loans to foreign nations and business transac- 
tions in those foreign countries. It is true that foreign loans 
stimulate foreign trade, but it is equally true that it is impos- 
sible to place large loans unless there exists in the creditor conn- 
try an intimate knowledge of the conditions of the debtor nation. 
If thousands of our merchants know South America or the Far 
East, and spread their knowledge in our country, they will 
ereute that atmosphere of intimacy and confidence without 
which it is absolutely impossible to create an extensive invest- 
ment market for foreign securities. In the past we have not con- 
quered foreign markets to a greater extent largely because we 
have been too prosperous at home, and because we did not think 
it worth while to accommodate ourselves to foreign methods or 
to grant credits in far-away countries, 


The enormous lending power that we shall enjoy will give us 
a tremendous advantage in the future. It will be for the 
American business man and investor to decide to what degree 
the United States shall become a nation of world bankers. Our 
great prosperity should not make us forget those opportunities, 
almost beyond measure, lying at our door, and which, on ac- 
count of our present prosperity, we should not be guilty of 
neglecting. 

I am very grateful to you, gentlemen, for having permitted 
me to discuss with you to-night some of the problems as they 
touch your own individual work, that of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the larger aspects of these questions as they affect 
the entire Nation. 

The ultimate outcome of the most gigantic of all struggles 
ever fought is still shrouded in mystery. But out of the mist 
our future looms large, resplendent with opportunities yet bur- 
dened with serious obligations. Simply to wax prosperous 
through the misfortunes of others can not be the destiny of this 
great country. Some time and somehow the future mast bring 
us an opportunity of giving back to the world in ‘service what 
fate is now lavishly throwing into our laps. Whatever our 
tasks and duties then may be, I know that you, business men 
of the United States, will meet them in the same broad and 
helpful spirit that has guided you in the past in struggling with 
the problems of our country. 


Joseph A. Goulden, Late a Representative from New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, January 23, 1916, 


On House resolution (H. Res. 101) ying tribute to the memory of 
Hon. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, late a Representative from the State of 
New York. 

Mr. BENNET, Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I insert 
the following biographical sketch of the life of the late Josern 
A. GOULDEN, prepared by Michal J. Corcoran, his secretary con- 
tinuously for 25 years: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOSEPH A. GOULDEX. 

Joseri A. GouLpEN was descended from that famous and 
sturdy “Pennsylvania Dutch” stock, which has been the back- 
bone of several American Commonwealths for over two cen- 
turies. He was of the sixth generation on his father’s side, 
from Samuel Goulden or Gulden, who came from the German 
Palatinate prior to 1710 and settled in New Holland, Lancaster 
County, Pa. On his mother’s side he was of the fifth genera- 
tion from Valentine Wivell or Weybel, also from the Palatinate, 
who settled at Goshenhoppen, Berks County, Pa., about 1750. 
Some of JoserpH A. GouLpEN’s ancestors, and many of his rela- 
tives in the five and six generations before him, took part in the 
Revolutionary and other American wars; they were mainly 
farmers, owned and tilled their own lands, lived long, reared 
large families, walked in the fear of God and the love of their 
country, and proved themselves ideal citizens. 

JOSEPH A. GOULDEN combined every splendid trait of his race 
and forefathers, and ably acquitted himself of his noble infer- 
itance. He was born near Littlestown, Adams County, Pa., on 
August 1, 1844, the oldest of the four children of William 
Goulden and Mary Ann Wivell. His date of birth is in the 
baptismal record of St. Aloysius’s Church, of Littlestowu. In 
March, 1855, when in his eleventh year, he removed with his 
parents to the farm near Taneytown, Carroll County, Md., which 
thereafter was the home town of the family. 

He led the usual life of a farmer's son, and his early educa- 
tional opportunities were limited to the usual four months of 
district school in the winters, which he attended faithfally until 
he was 15 years old. In 1860 Prof. Andrew McKinney, a strong 
and sterling character, organized in Taneytown, Md., the select 
school known as Eagleton Institute; and in September, 1860, at 
the age of 16 Joseru A. GouLpEN entered this institute and re- 
mained until October, 1862. under the instruction of the efficient 
and zealous McKinney, who made such an impression ou his 
student that for the rest of his life the latter always held his 
teacher in the highest esteem and most affectionate regard. 

In October, 1862, at age 18, Josep A. GOULDEN began teach- 


Ing in Ashbrook Academy, Littlestown, Pa., where he taught 


for two winters, until the early part of May, 1864, taking some 
instructions himself in the summer of 1863. In Novem- 
ber of 1863 he heard President Lincoln deliver his famous ad- 
dress on the battle field of Gettysburg, standing within a few 
feet of the orator and always retaining a vivid recollection of 
the wonderful event. That speech so crystallized his thoughts 
about the war that his school-teaching lost most of its charm 
that winter, and in May of 1864 he went to Philadelphia and 
enlisted as a private in the United States Marine Corps. 

He served on various ships of the North Atlantic, Potomac 
River, and James River Squadrons, took part in the hot fight 
at Drewrys Bluff and in various engagements with the Con- 
federate batteries on the southern shore of the Potomac and 
in various fights and skirmishes. He was made a noncommis- 
sioned officer, and when mustered out with an honorable dis- 
charge on Mareh 1, 1866. in his twenty-second year, he declined 
an appointment as a second lieutenant in the Regular Army. 

He went home to Taneytown, and entered the school of his 
old and beloved teacher McKinney in order to pursue special 
studies in which he was deeply interested. in September of that 
year, 1866, he went fo teach in Toms Creek Academy, near 
Emmitsburg, Pa.; a year later, in November, 1867, at the re- 
quest of many of the prominent citizens and families of Emmits- 
burg, a town of 2,000 people, he opened a select school and 
continued it with marked suecess for two years. 

In March, 1869, he went to Mill Creek (Bunker Hill), Berke- 
ley County, W. Va., taking with him his young wife Isabelle 
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Allwein, distantly related to him- through descent from old 
Pennsylvania families intermarried with the earlier generations 
of Gouldens and Wivells. He was married on December 26, 
1866, in St. Mary's Church, Lebanon, Pa., by the Rey. J. H. 
Boetzkes. 

At Mill Creek he was again teaching, and reverting to his 
old love of farming during spare time. In November, 1870, he 
removed to Martinsburg, county seat of Berkeley County, W. 
Va., to become the principal of St. Joseph's Parochial School, 
under the rectorship of Rey. John J. Kain, afterwards bishop of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and archbishop of St. Louis, Mo. While in 
Martinsburg the spare time he formerly devoted to farming 
he now gave to real estate and insurance, trying his hand at 
these for the first time, and as evidence of his untiring energy 
and ambition he also studied law, working and studying day 
and night. 

As the insurance business seemed to furnish the best oppor- 
tunities for his natural talents, he decided to devote himself 
to it exclusively, and removed to Lebanon, Pa., in May, 1872, 
where he spent three years actively engaged in his new business, 
In March, 1875, still engaged in the life insurance business, he 
moved to the seventeenth ward of Pittsburgh, Pa.; he was then 
in his thirty-first year, thoroughly equipped and experienced, 
and a new and broader phase of his life began. 

His ability as an insurance man was so marked that on 
November 1, 1879, he was appointed superintendent of eastern 
ngencies for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., and for the 
remainder of his life, some 354 years, he remained in the service 
of that company as superintendent of agents, general agent and 
manager, and member of the board of trustees. In his new posi- 
tion he traveled extensively in the Eastern, Middle, and South- 
ern Atlantic States, appointed agents, aided them to secure 
business, filled them with his own overpowering enthusiasm and 
energy, and left unforgettable impressions of his cheerful dis- 
position and remarkable personality. 

He became interested in the Emerald Beneficial Association, 
n fraternal, insurance, social, and beneficial organization then 


spreading rapidly in western Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio,- 


and New York; he soon became State president of it, and 
national president; of its semimonthly publication, The Vindi- 
cator, he became editor and publisher. He traveled extensively 
also in the interest of the“ E. B. A.,“ organized branches, ad- 
dressed meetings, and filled the whole organization with the fire 
of his energy. 

The politics of his time had also strong appeals for him, and 
he had acquired, in his first few years in Pittsburgh, the repu- 
tation of being a very effective public speaker, ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to discuss the issues of a campaign, with an un- 
failing flow of language, and in a happy and conyincing way. 

His various activities as a life insurance man, as head of a 
widely known beneficial and fraternal society, as a newspaper 
editor, as a Democratic orator of undoubted ability; the con- 
stantly spreading circle of his friends made on extensive 
travels; his genius at organizing agency forces, branches of 
fraternal orders, and political mass meetings, soon brought him 
into great prominence as one of Pittsburgh’s leading citizens. 

In 1882 he was appointed one of the managers of the State 
Reform School at Morganza, Pa., by Robert E. Pattison, the 
Democratic governor of Pennsylvania. Gov. Pattison had re- 
ceived warm, active, and unselfish support in a number of stir- 
ring meetings organized and addressed by his Pittsburgh ad- 
mirer; the two men, so like in their great popularity and in 
their devotion to public causes, were ever after warm personal 
friends. On this board of managers JOSEPH A. GOULDEN served 
for four years. 

In 1886 he was unanimously selected by the Democrats of 
Pittsburgh’s seventeenth ward, and other parts of the forty- 
fourth Pennsylvania senatorial district, as candidate for State 
senator, The district was Republican by about 12,000, but he 
came so near to upsetting this margin by a remarkably active 
campaign, cutting the 12,000 down to 1,500, that he gave the 
successful Republican candidate, Ex-State Senator John C. 
Newmeyer, an old political “ war horse,” the scare of his politi- 
eal life. 

But the call of a wider field was stirring him, and he was 
already pruning his wings for a larger flight. In 1888 he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving Pittsburgh and going to New 
York, and he secured the appointment as general agent in that 
city for his company, the Penn Mutual Life. Pittsburgh con- 
sidered his going as a public loss, and a public banquet was 
tendered to him at the old Seventh Avenue Hotel, attended by 
the mayor, postmaster, a host of city officials, and prominent 
business men. The speeches voiced the regret of the citizens, 
yet wished their fellow townsman Godspeed. <A suitably in- 


scribed and gem-studded gold watch and chain were presented, 
now the heirlooms of one of his grandsons. r, 

In October, 1889, when 45 years old, he came to New York 
and settled in the old Fordham section, the old college town of 
Poe fame, then a part of the annexed district of “ North Side” 
of New York City. He lived in Fordham for the remainder of 
his life, over 25 years. As the general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. he was successful from the start; but al- 
most immediately his passion to be doing things for his neigh- 
bors and friends led him again into public prominence. He 
joined the Fordham Club and was selected chairman of its 
public improvement committee; he organized meetings to ad- 
vocate needed improvements and inaugurated the plan of taking 
committees away down town to appear before the city officials 
and heads of departments to personally present the facts as to 
improvements, and to keep at it until the improvements were 
actually obtained. 

He then started organizing taxpayers’ associations in the 
other sections of the annexed district, arranging mass meetlugs 
for sorely needed civic improvements and taking committees on 
visits to the city officials to bring into actual being the needed 
improvements. In a few years he had organized these tax- 
payers’ associations in nearly every section of the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth wards, and the next forward step was the 
combination of all of these local associations into a general one, 
known as the Taxpayers’ Alliance, of which he was the or- 
ganizer and first president, presiding over it for four years. As 
it represented practically the entire north side and had behind 
it the approval of every inhabitant and the propaganda of a 
very large membership in the local societies, this alliance 
became a powerful factor in public improvements and the rec- 
ord of its achievements a remarkable one. There was not a 
single one of these in which he was not almost directly instru- 
mental. 

He also joined the Democratic club of his district and was 
promptly appointed chairman of the speakers’ committee; in 
the course of a few campaigns it could be said that there was 
not a single Democratic political meeting in any part of the 
district that he did not address or preside over, and most of 
them he organized, gathering together the audiences and arrang- 
ing for the speakers. 

Another consuming passion of his life found free play almost 
from the moment of his advent in Fordham; that was his 
interest in education and the schools. He visited the public 
school in Fordham, impelled by his old love of teaching, and 
delivered to the pupils one of those short and brilliant tulks 
that made such indelible impressions on their minds. He vis- 
ited other schools, and his visits at each became more frequent; 
it soon became his daily habit to visit some school at the assem- 
bly hour and to urge some civic virtue for the adoption of the 
pupils; he appeared in every graduation exercise that he could 
possibly arrange to attend, and the principals in time began to 
so arrange the hours and days for these exercises that he could 
take in every one of them in succession all over the two wards 
of the annexed district. He grew to know every teacher and 
school official, and almost every child in every school; in the 
course of years he followed their careers from class to class, 
from lower to higher grades, from grammar to high school and 
college. The pupils themselves, as well as the teachers, came to 
consider him almost a permanent part of the school system, 
always present to aid and encourage and enthuse them, to stir 
up pride in their studies and ambition to succeed in life. 

He carried on all of these activities, and many others that 
came to his hand, simultaneously; his enormous activity and 
energy enabled him to crowd into each day the events which 
ordinarily would not fit into six days. And he did not neglect 
his insurance business nor his home garden at Fordham, which 
he planted and cultivated as though he had no other interest in 
life, and from which he produced a fine crop of vegetables and 
flowers each year, thus giving rein to another of his life’s pas- 
sions—farming. 

He became so well known as a friend of the schools and as 
chief advocate of public improvements, and acquired such fame 
among city officials as the leader of incessant committees de- 
manding and obtaining improvements, that he had only been in 
Fordham three years when Mayor Hugh J. Grant, in November, 
1892, appointed him a school commissioner, or a member of the 
city’s board of education. During his four years’ service as 
commissioner he was a very active member of four subcommit- 
tees of the board, did an immense amount of school work, and 
made an incredibly large number of visits to schools all over 
the city, attending the morning assemblies, graduation exercises, 
and those arranged to celebrate the National and State holidays. 
He obtained the approval of the board for the first pension 
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plan in favor of superannuated teachers; and started patriotic 
instruction. or military training in the schools, 

With the aid of several of the more sympathetic principals 
he organized uniformed companies of boys, and had officers 
of the Army and National Guard instruct them in military 
tactics after school hours on certain days and on Saturdays; 
where this could not be done, he had color guards of boys 
organized to take charge of the school flag, to be displayed at 
morning assembly and solemnly saluted by the entire school, 
boys and girls. Meanwhile he had joined Winfield Seott Han- 
cock Post of the Grand Army of the Republic; and he soon had 
the Grand Army of the Republic posts purchase and officially 
present to the school American flags. These presentation cere- 
monies, in which a squad of old veterans, in their Army uniforms, 
handed over to the proud color guard of the school the glorious 
emblem of patriotism and love of country, were solemn specta- 
cles and object lessons that the pupils never forgot. Commis- 
sioner Goulden was always the motive power from beginning 
to end, and he never rested until practically every post had 
presented one or more flags, and until every school had such 
n flag, with its ceremony of presentation and acceptance, and 
the custom inaugurated of saluting it daily. 


The idea of patriotic instruction and military training did not. 


grow so rapidly, for want of instructors and press of other 
studies on the children’s time, but he managed to have a num- 
ber of schools organize and equip uniformed companies of boys, 
who took part in the parades on Memorial Day and on other 
occasions, especially when the Grand Army of the Republic 
would also parade. And to this day no public celebration or 
parade is complete in New York without its section of children. 

His Grand Army of the Republic comrades soon elected him 
post commander, and in 1896, just as his term as school com- 
missioner was expiring, he was elected chairman of the memo- 
rial coinmittee, the central body, composed of all the Grand 
Army of the Republic posts of the whole city of New York. 
Finding that as chairman of the memorial committee he was 
also a member of the commission designated by law to erect a 
memorial monument to the city’s toll of heroes in the Civil 
War, and as the commission, with an appropriation of $300,000, 
had practically done nothing for want of the man with time to 
devote to it, he promptly assumed the task, had the commission 
organized, was elected its secretary, and never ceased in his 
efforts, practically alone and single handed, until the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Monument on Riverside Drive was a beautiful 
reality. The monument was dedicated and formally presented 
to the city in 1902, and the ceremonies were almost a personal 
tribute to the secretary of the commission. 

In 1897, when his increasing public duties made it appear 
that his life insurance business might suffer through lack of 
attention, he took into partnership his son, Maurice E. Goulden, 
nlready successful as manager of another company. His son 
from that time forward assumed most of the burdens and office 
duties of the business of J. A. Goulden & Son as general agents 
of the Penn Mutual Life, and this devotion and loyalty enabled 
the father to give an ever larger amount of time and attention 
to civic and public matters. 

These now included, among all the others previously referred 
to, his chairmanship of the local school board of the twenty-fifth 
city district, for almost two years; and his membership in the 
board of trustees of the New York State Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Home, at Bath, N. Y. On the latter board he was appointed in 
1902, and served continuously to his death, at which time he was 
the president of the board and its member oldest in service. He 
was vice president of the Penn Mutual Agency Association, com- 
posed of the managers and general agents of the company 
throughout the entire country; he presided at many of its meet- 
ings and at the meetings of its executive committee, and took an 
active part in all the projects for the good of the company and 
the business, and later became the president of the association. 
He was a vice president of the North Side Board of Trade, com- 
posed of the leading business men of the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth wards. .He was a trustee of the Church of Our 
Lady of Mercy, in Fordham, from 1893 until his death. 

At the time he came to New York, and on various later occa- 
sions when suggestions were made as to possible political offices 
to which he might be called, he said to his son, and to others as 
the occasion served, that he had but one political ambition, and 
that was to serve the people as their Representative in Congress. 
He said that if the people would elect him a Member of Congress 
the dream of his life would be realized. He was so widely 
known in 1902, yet had so persistently refused to be considered 
for the usual political offices, that it was felt he had no ambition 
te be elected to public office; but always he had the ambition, 


without a thought that it might ever be fulfilled, of serving the 
people in Congress. 1 

When, as a result of the census of 1900 and the subsequent 
reapportionment of the State, The Bronx became a congres- 
sional district by itself, instead of being torn between West- 
chester County and New York City, and the entire Democracy, 
as though one man, turned to him as the party candidate for 
Member of Congress from the new eighteenth district, suddenly 
the dreams of his whole life seemed to crystallize into reality, 
He went into the campaign with his heart on fire with en- 
thusiasm, with all the exaltation of a prophet. Some of his 
armies of friends, chiefly Republicans, wavered for a moment, 
unable to grasp the idea that the unselfish friend of every 
public movement, their leader in every inch of the way to 
civie improvement in The Bronx regardless of parties or inter- 
ests, could be just a Democrat; but the wavering was only for 
a moment, and he was elected by a handsome majority of votes 
in a district with a larger population than any other congres- 
sional district in the United States. 

He was reelected in 1904, 1906, and 1908, always with hand- 
some majorities. In 1910 he positively refused to be a candi- 
date for reelection, stating in a public speech that it was time 
to give others a chance to serve the people in exalted places. 

But in 1912, after another reapportionment of the State 
based on the 1910 census, when The Bronx was to be the major 
portion of two congressional districts, the Democrats of the 
more northerly district, in which he lived, so prevailed upon 
him that he consented to be a candidate for Member of Con- 
gress in the new twenty-third district. His triumph in the 
primaries was only a prelude to a greater triumph in the 
election. 

In 1913, when the growing size and importance of The Bronx 
compelled the parties to take account of Bronx men in the 
selection of the greater city’s three chief officers—mayor, comp- 
troller, and president of the board of aldermen—the Democrats 
had the distinction of being the first party to make the recog- 
nition. In spite of his most strenuous efforts to avoid it, he 
very reluctantly acceded to the practically unanimous demand 
of the party and of the people, and became the candidate for 
president of the board of aldermen; he made the campaign with 
all of his old-time energy and enthusiasm, but went down to 
defeat with his party, his personality having nothing whatever 
to do with the matter and being powerless to save the party. 

But in 1914 he was again elected a Member of Congress for 
the sixth time; he had served two months of this sixth term 
when he died suddenly in Philadelphia on May 3, 1915. 

Many new honors had come to him. He was elected a trus- 
tee of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., then an institution 
with assets of $140,000,000 to be administered ; he was a trustee 
of the New York Catholfe Protectory, and took a deep interest 
in the education and industrial training of its army of boys 
and girls; he was vice president of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, and labored hard to complete The Bronx link 
of that commercial waterway which was to protect and develop 
American trade and commerce, 

He was loaded with many honors, and yet with a multitude 
of cares for the people, when death visited him. He never 
flinched or failed toward the end, never faltered in the face of 
duty, could not be persuaded that age or other conditions could 
hamper his energy or lessen his activity; he died in the full 
tide of pulsing life, while living strenuously, while on his way 
blithely and joyfully to attend a meeting of the trustees of his 
beloved insurance company, after 354 years of ministrations to 
its widows and orphans. 

He cared little for fame, as such, or for the opinion of pos- 
terity ; but the wonderful outpouring of tributes occasioned by 
his death would have gladdened his heart could he have but 
known. Most touching of all were the processions of school 
children who could not understand that there was an end of the 
friend who seemed to be with them unceasingly; and of the 
old soldiers who seemed to feel that their last prop was gone; 
and of thousands of men and women who looked upon him as the 
solver of all their problems, the friend in all emergencies, the 
cheerful helper in every extremity. In his old home town— 
Taneytown, Md.—when his body was brought there with all the 
pomp and panoply of a congressional funeral service, where 
he knew personally every man, woman, and child, the mourning 
was profound and intense; all business was suspended for the 
whole day, and absolutely the whole town turned out to publicly 
mourn for their great dead. On May 6, 1915, he was buried in the 
family plot, among seven generations of his family, in soil seven 
times sacred to him. 

The one great outstanding fact of his life, the great principle 
which underlay his every activity, the key to his achieyements, 
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was his unselfish devotion to other people and the people's inter- 

ests. The life insurance business appealed keenly to him, be- 
cause it meant protection to widows and orphans; it meant thrift 
and old-age funds for everyone; teaching meant the preparation 
of the rising generation for their part in life, for their carrying 
on of the duties of civilization ; his war experience was prompted 
by a like impulse to be of serviee to others. He was always im- 
pelled unconsciously to be up and doing for others; and, while 
there were times when it seemed as though this would over- 
whelm him and his own beloved ones with disaster, his great 
faith in ultimate good overcame all perils and troubles, and the 
great tide of his life would again run on for the publice good. 
He never had a selfish thought for himself nor for his own 
future; his heart beat itself out for others. ~ 


Naval Defense on the Pacifie Coast. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, in the hearings 
before the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives one year ago you will find my questions and the answers 
thereto by the Secretary of the Navy and ethers, all clearly 
and definitely demonstrating that the United States is praetically 
without any naval defense on the Pacifie coast, is only moder- 
ately fortified, and has comparatively few soldiers there to use 
as u mobile army. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since I came to Congress, and before, I 
have favored adequate national defense. Everywhere in the 
district which I represent I spoke during this last summer in 
favor of a larger defense—such a defense as may keep us out 
of war and will without question pretect and preserve us if 
attacked, 

Adequate and proper preparation for the defense of our be- 
loved country will preserve the young men of this Nation to the 
Nation and to their mothers, wives, and children. 

Mr. Speaker, we need an increased Army, more fortifieations, 
and more air craft of every kind; and, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, we need a wonderfully increased Navy, for it will 
be the duty of the Navy not only to proteet our harbors and our 
cities but to go far out from our shores to meet and vanquish 
the enemy fleets. : 

If we ought to have a larger Navy, we ought to have it now. 
We should authorize and commence construction of it now. I 
do not favor the expenditure of one penny for aggression, but I 
do favor the expenditure of $500,000,000, and more if necessary, 
for a Navy complete in detail and large enough to protect us 
not only on the Atlantie coast but also along the Pacific coast, 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cal., the following resolutions and memo- 
rial to Congress, urging national and Pacific coast defense: 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER oF Com MERCB, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
RESOLUTION URGING NATIONAL AND PACIFIC COAST DEFENSE. 
Whereas the United States is at present practically unprepared to defend 
itseif 2 ge an attack by foreign force; and 

Whereas the need for such defense may arise following the termination 

of the present hostilities now being waged among several of the great 


3 j 
Whereas the cost and consequences of an attack would be inconceiv- 
oe N than the cost of even the most elaborate preparedness for 
se; an 
‘Whereas the Untted States Government now has in the 
known as the General Board of the Navy and the General Staff of the 
Army, a bignly trained and experten: body of military and naval 
—.— whose opinion on these matters should be the best obtainable; 
-Whereas it is our understanding that the plans and suggestions of these 
boards concerning immediate preparation have not been adopted: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Board 12 Directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
merce, first, that the United States Government take immediate 
steps to Insure the prompt and successful defense of all of its territory; 
second, that the measures adopted to attain the above end should include 
. and specific plans pro adequately for the defense of t 
‘Pacific coast, which s ted without delay by the Ge 
Board of the Navy and the General Staff of the ae of the United 
States, and which should give full consideration and weight to the facts 
and recommendations em ed in the attached memor to Congress 
which sets forth the conditions on the Pacific coast from which arises 
the urgent and imperative necessity for the establishment and perma- 
nent maintenance on that coast of a land force adequate for its defense ; 
ird, that the principle of universal military service by the entire man- 
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Fnaxx Wicerxs, Secretary. 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
To the Senate and House o, ntatives of the ited 
America in Congress pds z d = e 
The facts and recommendations hereinafter set forth are respectfull 
submitted for your consideration in behalf ef the people of the Pacitic 


coast, 

1. It must be conceded that no Somers ean be placed on 
ae reinforcements from the Atlantic to the Pacifie const in ieee 
of war. 


enemy of the United States, 
on the cific 


is constancy 


pre; le defense. It appears obvious that th sort h defi 
yi vious e n or su 
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to the Alaskan eonstruction reserve, This reserve should be created 
by a campaign for the colonization of the agricultural lands of Alaska 
under a system patterned after that ef the New Zealand land settlement, 
which should be inaugurated immediately by the National Government. 
It should be so vigorously conducted as to establish x, Pear in Alaska 
a permanent population adequate for its protection in the event of war, 
and every settler should be trained as a reservist, as they are in 
Switzerland, Aust „ and New Zealand, 

6. Harbor fortifications should be built immediately for the protec-. 
tion ot all cities and harbors. on the Pacific coast, and such coast do- 
fenses: should be at all times fully manned, and should be prepared 
against a land attack the permanent maintenance of an uate 
land force, amply provi with field artillery and automobile trans- 
Poe and the construction of the necessary milita highways. 

protection of cities must include the p of thelr sources of 
water and food supplies, 

T. The standing Army of the United States should be increased and 

rovided with a reserve, by the adoption of the plan proposed by the 

ar Department, which contemplates the creation of a reserve for the 
Regular Army by a six ’ enlistment, of which two years would 
be given to service with the colors and the remaining four years to the 
reserve, A separate force should be enlisted for colonial and isthmian 


revention and protection, river 
reclamation. All such work should be 
enlisted and organized reserve, under civil contro! in 
and instantly ready for military 
German forestry system might well be 
national construction reserve should be patterned. 

9. A national rural reserve, with an eventual strength of 5,000,000 
men, should be created and maintained at proper strategic points in 
the United States under a system em the features of the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand land settlement systems. Each rural re 
servist should be settled upom a small tract of oy Base larger than 
he ean cutivate with bis own labor with the help of family. This 
entire rural reserve showld be o trained, equipped, and or- 

nized so that in the event of war they would be as good soldiers as 
he reserves of Switzerland, who are at al? times ready for instant 


bya ¢ service, 

10, All the national reserves of the United States should be con- 

— i under the exclusive jurisdiction and control of tħe War De- 

—— im all matters relating to military training, equipment, or- 
nization, n 


and service, and should always be prepared to join the 
colors without delay, That instant readiness of the national reserves 
for service in defense of the country would be our best safeguard 
agafust the breaking out of war. We might then rest assured that no 
nation ever gh i the United States or attempt to Inv 
occupy any o rritory or possesions, 

11. The most imperative n to insure the instant preparedness of 
the, United States for national defense would be a full complement of 
officers for all the reserves, always in active command. All the na- 
tional reserves should therefore be under command of officers ee 
moted from the ranks or trained in military schools under the direc- 
tion of the War Department, All such officers should be classed and 
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ranked the same as officers of the Regular Army. Military schools 
should be established and maintained in different parts of the United 
States, where na sufficient number would be regularly trained to pro- 
vide all the officers necessary for the national reserves. Many of the 
military posts are opropt located for their present use and should 


be transformed into such military schools, The plan now in operation 
in the Regular 3 under which men are, after examination, pro- 
moted from the ranks, should be made applicable to all branches of 
the national reserves. 

12. National defense against a foreign invasion may become neces- 
sary before an adequate Navy or fortifications can by any pomet 
be constructed, particularly on the Pacific coast, which would in that 
event probably be isolated immediately by the obstruction of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the destruction of railroad lines through the mountains, 
This would make it impossible to transfer military’ forces or reinforce- 
ments or munitions or materials of war to the Pacific coast. It is for 
this and other reasons imperatively necessary that the entire land force 
required for the defense of the Pacific coast should be stationed and 
maintained rmanently in the territory lying between the Cascade, 
Sierra Nevada, and Sierra Madre Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, or 
in the Colorado River Valley and the State of Nevada. Such a force 
could not safely be less than 100,000 men in southern California or 
in the Colorado River Valley and Nevada, 100,000 in the San Joaquin 
Valley, 100,000 in the Sacramento Valley, 100,000 in Oregon, and 100,- 
600 in Washin ton, a total of 500,000 men fully equipped and oflicered, 
thoroughly trained and organized, and ready for instant military serv- 
ice, hes should be permanently stationed in the localities mentioned 
to obviate any necessity for transporting troops through or across the 
Tehachapi or Siskiyou Mountains. The Colorado River Valley and 
Nevada should be connected with the coast of southern California by 
several complete systems of military highways. 

13. This urgent need for a separate national reserve constituting a 
land force of £00,000 men on the Pacific coast must be recognized, and 
it should be created by Congress without any delay whatsoever, with 
the same irresistible energy that would be put forth if it were certain 
that a foreign invasion of the Pacific coast would be Saige br by 
either England or Germany with an Asiatic ally before the end of the 
year 1916. In no other way can the security of the Pacific coast 
against such an invasion be assured, and such security must not de- 
pend upon chance or good fortune. It must be made certain, and with- 
out regard to cost, because the safety of the lives and homes of our 
Reonie are inyolyed, as well as our continued occupancy of the Pacific 

ittoral of the United States and all our Pacific possessions, The neces- 
Sary appropriations should be made and all the legislation required for 
the immediate establishment of a land force of „000 men for the 
defense of the Pacific coast should be enacted at the present session 
-of Congress without delay. 

14. It is not possible for a standing army adequate for Pacific coast 
defense to be permanently maintained on the Pacific coast. Neither 
is it possible to provide the necessary land force for such defense by 
either a State or National militia. The rse population and in- 
evitable isolation of the Pacitie littoral in the event of war makes it 
imperatively necessary that the required land force should be. estab- 
lished by Congress by the adoption of a plan for immediately recruiting 
such a force from the Nation at large. This can-be done, and it can 
be sucvessfully done in no other way than by supplementing the re- 
seryes provided under the plans of the War Department by the imme- 
diate enlistment and establishment of a national home-croft reserve, 
composed of 500,000 young men, preferably married men, who would 
eagerly grasp the opportunity for an enlistment of three years in such a 
. ae upon the terms and conditions hereinafter specified and set 
0 

15. The men enlisted in this home-croft reserve first would be given 
the milita training necessary to make of them as good soldiers as 
those in the regular standing Army, and thereafter they would re- 
ceive the daily military training necessary to keep them constantly 
ready for actual military service, but they would also receive all the 
training necessary to qualify them within the three years to be epar 
acreculturists and horticulturists. This latter training should include 
everything required for the intensive cultivation of the land, fruit, 
9 and berry culture, and the raising of ponit, pigeons, and 
rabbits, as well as community cooperation and organization. Every 
reservist at the end of his three years of service would have been scien- 
tifically trained in the art and science of the home-croft system of educa- 
tion and life. He would know how to get his living from 5 acres of land, 
and he should be entitled to a perpetual lease of such a tract of land 
from the National Government on the expiration of his three years’ 
term of service in the national home-croft reserve, on condition that he 
should be enrolled and continue his service as a reservist in the national 
rural reserve until 45 years of age. 

16. The national homecroft reserve for Pacific coast defense should 
be enlisted and organized immediately and their military training begun 
without delay. While this preliminary training is being given them and 
the force is being organized, the National Government should acquire 
100,000 acres of land in each of the five localities above named in the 
States of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. These 
lands should be paid for by the issuance of Government bonds for the 
amount of the purchase price, as is done in New Zealand when the 
Government purchases land for subdivision and colonization. Each 
tract of Jand shonld be subdivided into acre homecrofts. A house and 
all necessary buildings should be erected on cach homecroft, and roads, 
streets, waterworks, and sewers should be built. The cost of such im- 
provements should be provided by a bond issue by the National Govern- 
ment, as is done under the Australian and New Zealand system of land 
reclamation and settlement. The capital invested would be more than 
represented by the increased value of the land with the improvements. 

17. The homecroft reservists should be given the opportunity to do 
the labor required for the construction of all improvements on the land. 
and should be adequately compensated for such labor. Each reservist, 
with bis family, should have the right to the use and occupancy of a 
homecroft during his term of service for three years, under a lease 
similar to the perpetual lease system of Government land settlement 
in New Zealand, and should pay a rental that would cover the interest 
on the Government's entire investment and a low amortization charge. 
An additional charge should cover the cost of educational instruction 
and training. Each reservist should be entitled to all the products from 
his homecroft and all moneys realized from sales thereof, and no 
further compensation should be made to him for military service in time 
of peace. but when in actual service in time of war he should in addi- 
tion receive the same pay as a soldier in the Regular Army. 

18. The land force thus provided for Pacific coast defense should 
include an infantry and field artillery force, and aiso the force neces- 
sary to fully man all coast defenses and fortifications on the Pacific 


coast. A cavalry force adequate for all needs on the Pacific coast should 
be established on 10-acre farms in Nevada, under a plan modeled after 
the Swiss cavalry reserve system, on Government lands reclaimed and 
settled by the National Government, under a plan similar to the land 
reclamation and settlement system of Australia. Such a ae force 
could be made available not only for the defense of the Pacific littoral, 
but also, if needed at any time, for defense on either the northern or 
southern border of the United States, and should be large enough to 
fully meet those ible needs. 
Respectfully submitted. 
TOs ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ROBERT N. BULLA, President, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., January 19, 1916. 


Rural Post Roads. 


; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON JOHN R., K. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, in the report of the Committee on Roads, considering 
bill H. R. 7617, introduced by the gentleman from Missouri, the 
statement is made that “primarily roads are local concerns.” 
I do not wish to dispute that statement, but I do want to say 
that if the roads of this country have in the past been considered 
of “local concern” only. then it were well that some steps be 
taken immediately to make the roads of our country of “ na- 
tional concern.” 

Students of history, both of past history and present history, 
have agreed that the prosperity of a country can be safely 
gauged by the condition of its roads. I am no student of his- 
tory, but my slight knowledge of that subject convinces me that 
this statement is correct. If we look back into the history of 
former world powers, or even if we glance over the map of 
Europe to-day, we find that wherever commercial supremacy on 
land existed or exists there the roads of that nation excel. 

The widespread demand for national aid in road building and 
in the maintenance of our roads has become so insistent through- 
out the country that I do not believe that this Congress should, 
as a representative body, ignore the demands of the people, 
whom we are placed here to represent. 

A number of the Members of this House have opposed the 
passage of this bill on the ground that it favors the farm and 
rural communities at the expense of the cities. To my mind 
this is a very narrow-minded and shortsighted attitude. I do 
not believe that the development of any road can benefit the 
farmer at the expense of his city brother. That which benefits 
the farmer and permits him ready access to the city benefits the 
city in direct proportion to the benefits conferred upon the 
farmer. Our cities to-day, both small and large, are dependent 
upon the farm for the greatest necessaries of life. If it is ex- 
pensive for the farmer to haul his produce to the city, who bears 
the burden? The extra cost is paid by the city man, not by the 
farmer. The margin of profit to the farmer will be regulated 
and maintained to the usual standard by competition and by the 
law of supply and demand. The farmer will take care that he 
receives his fair margin of profit on all of produce he sells. 
If it is expensive for him to haul his produce to a certain town, 
then the residents of that town will have to pay that expense 
if they wish to acquire the farmer's goods. If the farmer is 
able to haul his produce at a small cost, then competition will 
compel him to so regulate the selling price of his produce as to 
leave him-a fair margin of profit only. Therefore I maintain 
that good roads do not benefit the farmer any more than they 
benefit the city. The benefit to one is in direct proportion to 
the benefit conferred upon the other. 

In addition, I submit that it is only fair that the Federal 
Government should contribute to the maintenance of the roads 
over which it carries its mail. The Federal Government has 
all of its post offices and buildings exempt from taxation, and I 
feel that no reason exists why it should not contribute its sup- 
port to the upkeep and maintenance of the roads, which it 
makes use of as part of the machinery of its postal work. ‘ 

Our parcel post has a great future ahead of it, and in order to 
develop it to its greatest possible form of efficiency we need 
good roads, There can be no question or doubt but that in the 
very near future the Parcel Post Service will bring to this Gov- 
ernment a tremendous revenue. ‘Therefore as a business proposi- 
tion, pure and simple, the hastening of this future of our 
Parcel Post Service by the development of proper roads can not 
be regarded other than as good business judgment, 
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It is true that $25,000,000 will not accomplish very much in 
the way of aiding the development of the roads of this country, 
but it is a beginning, and in the end will undoubtedly encourage 
the promotion of good-road building throughout the United States. 

I shall support this bill, and in doing so I feel that I am well 
representing the interests and welfare of each community in 
the State which I have the honor to represent. 


Child-Labor Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN G. COOPER, 


OF OHIO, 
In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I shall support this 
measure because I am now and always have been opposed to 
child labor. This bill provides that when any State in the 
Union desires to permit innocent little children of tender age to 
work in the mines, quarries, canneries, mills, workshops, or 
factories of such State, then it shall be unlawful for employers 
of child labor in these States to ship products of such labor into 
another State. In other words, this bill prevents employers of 
child labor in 4 or 5 States in the South, where children are 
employed in the cotton mills, from disposing of their child- 
made products in 42 other States in the Union which have laws 
prohibiting child labor, 

Mr. Speaker, for many years we have heard much in our legis- 
lative halls about conservation of our forests, water-power sites, 
our mineral resources, and public lands. Many good laws have 
been enacted to conserve our natural resources for the people. 
This has all been well and good, but I wish that we as a Nation 
would become a little more interested in the conservation of our 
manhood and womanhood, our boys and girls. 

After all, it is not our fine farms and beautiful homes, it is 
not our large cities with paved streets and avenues over which 
we drive high-powered automobiles, it is not our large manu- 
facturing industries, it is not a large Army or a powerful Navy 
that makes a Nation great. Our Nation is measured by the 
standard of manhood and womanhood, by the character, edu- 
cation, and efficiency of the men and woman who are our citi- 
zens. No nation is great unless its citizenship attains the high- 
est possible standard of religion, morality, and education. 

This bill provides for the conservation of our boys and girls. 
It protects them from those who would commercialize their little 
bodies and take away from them that great inheritance of edu- 
cation which rightfully belongs to every American child. I say 
it is the duty of every State and every nation to enact legisla- 
tion providing for the education of its people, for education is 
the firm foundation upon which every free government must 
stand. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that whenever there is any legis- 
lation recommended on the floor of Congress that has for its 
ultimate purpose the uplifting of humanity along the moral or 
educational lines there are always those who oppose such pro- 
posals on the ground of personal liberty, State rights, or else 
they say such laws would be unconstitutional. 

I am not a lawyer, therefore I am not qualified to pass on the 
constitutionality of this measure. But I do believe that Con- 
gress should have the power to pass laws which will protect the 
children of our country from any condition that may arise to 
retard their development—physically, mentally, or morally. 

I do not believe there is a Member of this Congress that would 
permit his boy or girl to go to work between the tender ages of 
10 and 14 years, yet we are told by people from the South, who 
represent the mill owners of the States in that part of the 
country, that there are hundreds of boys and girls of this age 
employed in their mills from 10 to 12 hours a day. Further- 
more, the product of this child labor is now shipped into the 
Northern and Western States, which have laws to protect their 
children from the sweatshops and the factories. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, I am opposed to child 
labor, and it seems to me that it would be commendable, indeed, 
for this Congress to pass this bill. By so doing we will pro- 
tect the health and promote the education of those who are the 
real asset of our country. Let us build higher the standard of 
civilization and citizenship by conserving our boys and girls, who 
will some day take our places in the government of the greatest 
and grandest Nation in the world, 


“Why Does the Democratic Party Deserve the Continued 
Confidence of the Country?“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a memoran- 
dum by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, an- 
swering the question“ Why does the Democratic Party deserve 
the continued confidence of the country?” and showing that the 
Democratic Party has made good under the administration of 
President Wilson. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM, 

You ask, Why does the Democratic Party deserve the con- 
tinued confidence of the country? The answer is, Because it 
has made good; and I believe that there can be no fuller 
answer to your question. i 

No one could have foreseen three years ago that the life of 
this Nation would have been so intense as it has been during 
this administration, and few would have prophesied, I believe, 
that so much would have been accomplished so wisely and so 
many situations of an unprecedented character dealt with so 
satisfactorily. 

This country is growing more nonpartisan every day. It is 
asking fur an efficient and an honest government, and is becom- 
ing more indifferent as to the labels which for purposes of coor- 
dinated action men bear. And somehow it matters very little 
what any of us may say regarding the merits or the demerits 
of a party, for minds are seldom brought to a, conclusion by 
political speeches or political articles. The newspaper, which 
daily tells the story of what is done, gives to the citizen the 
basis ae a judgment which he makes independent of partisan 
appeal. 

In a word, I think it makes little difference what criticism 
is launched against the administration or what any of us may 
have to say in its praise. The American people have judged It 
already very decisively by the things which it has done; and 
one of the greatest things which it has done has been to seri- 
ously disappoint its lugubrious opponents. For, as I look back 
over the past three years, I recollect very distinctly the sad 
tones of those who prophesied calamity if such misfortune 
should happen to the country as to place the Democratic Party 
in possession of its governmental machinery, and one of the 
greatest of these calamities would be a financial derangement in 
which credits would be destroyed, our banking system imperiled, 
and inflation follow demagogic legislation. 

The answer of the Democratic Congress was the Federal re- 
serve act, which sound men of finance and generous-minded oppo- 
nents~have characterized as the greatest single constructive bit 
of legislation enacted by Congress in the past 50 years, and one 
which in its first year tided the country over the most threaten- 
ing financial emergency in its history. Why was it necessary 
for the Democratic Party to do this great service to the commerce 
and the industries of the United States? The truth is that 
things can be done wisely and well only by those who are inde- 
pendent of political obligations; and in this, I think, lies the key- 
note of Democratic achievement. The party has had no other 
master than its own desire to serve well the country; it did not 
have to legislate for any interest; all of its avenues of approach 
were public and open; it could live its own life, and express the 
will of the people as it understood that will. 

Think of this fact for one moment, and see if it has not some 
real significance: The present administration has dealt with 
the tariff question, the banking question, and the regulation of 
interstate trade—the three most delicate questions which con- 
cern business. The Democratic Party has been able to deal 
with these matters óf the most profound national importance, 
because it could look at them boldly and model its policy not 
by what a group of men might wish but by what the country's 
needs were. I believe that the Democratic Party is preeminent!y 


entitled to a return to power, because it has had the character 
to be at once both independent and sagacious, a combination of 
qualities not too common; for independence too often means 
rashness, and sagacity too often means cowardice. 

The Underwood-Simmons tariff bill had no adequate trial. 
It was in effect barely a year when the European war came on, 
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which. shut off imports from nearly one-half of industrial Eu- 
rope. Yet in that year of trial it produced as great revenue as 
was produced the first year either under the McKinley bill or 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Its aim was to make imports pay reve- 
nue; not to use import duties to promote excessive profits for 
favored industries. It is a’ misfortune to our industries and 
commerce that the tariff has become the football of politics, 
and those who are wise wish u respite from agitation and legis- 
lation. Surely there can be no great demand for a new kind 


of tariff so long as labor conditions remain as they are now.“ 


with fewer men out of work in this country than there have 
ever been within a lifetime, 

The history of a year has turned the mind of this Nation 
toward the necessity for a more adequate national police force. 
The demand that we shall not remain without adequate pro- 
tection against foreign aggression has called for the extension 
of our Army and Navy. We have no enemies, but we have 
rights which we can not yield. The man who has anything 
which anyone else wants must protect himself or it will be 
taken from him. If this is not so the policeman and the 
courts are not needed. Even in a church pickpockets have 
been found. A good watchdog is not a bad. institution on a 
country farm. This world is not good enough yet to abolish 
the use of the safe. But can we have a strong Army and 
Navy without the menace of militarism—the upbuilding of 
the war spirit and the subordination of our social and indus- 
trial life to military and naval policies and authorities? Aus- 
tralia and Switzerland and Holland and the Argentine Re- 


public seem to have auswered that question in the affirmative,. 


and yet all have gone further in preparedness than it is pro- 
posed we shall go. To think constantly of war is to bring about 
war. But to think constantly of the value of peace will not 
insure peace when others are on the hunt, not unless the hunted 
is craven, 

As to our foreign affairs it is not yet time to speak: fully, 
for the history of a foreign policy can not be written until 
its results are revealed. Broadly the question has been pre- 
sented from the first day of the administration, Shall we go 


to war because foreign nations do things which are opposed to 


the pledges they have given to us and to the world? 

We inherited a situation in Mexico that was horrible in its 
facts and apparently impossible of peaceful solution. Madero, 
who seems to have been an unpractical idealist, had been mur- 
dered. Huerta, his commander in chief, had taken the ruler- 
ship and announced that the constitution and the courts were 


to be disregarded. The friends of Madero and of the consti- || 


tution had risen in revolt and held most of the land along our 
border. Huerta had not been recognized by President Taft. 
Should we recognize him? 

The moral sentiment of the country would not stand for it, 
though the cientificos in the United States as in Mexico pressed 
for such recognition. What, then, was to be done? Either re- 
store order in Mexico by force or treat Mexico as a land in 
which two parties were at civil war. Force had its advocates 
and has still. Some see the possibility of adding a new strip to 
our southern border; some are always for the strong hand, be- 
cause it gives the Army something to do; some believe in a. 
policy of aggression as the only way to establish firmly our own 
position’ and insure against foreign injustice. It would have 
been easy to have called on the Army to go in and settle things, 
but when would we have come out? We went into Cuba and 
came out; but in Cuba we found a people fighting an unending 


rebellion against a foreign monarchy in whose hurbor the Maine 


und been destroyed. We said that Huerta would not receive 
recognition, and his government came to an end. 


ment clearly had the ascendancy and conditions of poverty made 
necessary outside aid, we recognized Carranza, after he had 


pledged himself to his fellow Latin Americans and to us that | 


religious and civil liberty would be reestablished and persons 
and property protected. 

How many men do you think there are in the United States 
who. believe that it is the holy duty of this country to rush into 
a neighboring country whenever an American citizen is killed 
within its borders by ruffians calling themselves an army? If 
there are many, they will yet have abundant opportunity, I 
regret to prophesy, to spread a sense of fear, for the time never 
was when some part. of Mexico was not in a turmoil and Ameri- 
cans were safe. The American people who have the making of 
war would not have stood for war either to seat Huerta, which 
was our first alternative, or to take the country out of the hands 
of Carranza and Villa and clean up the Mexican house. And 
that decision became firmer as they saw what war meant in 
Europe. 

If Carranza has the strength to maintain himself and Mexico 
reestablishes itself, there is no American who will not rejoice 


The revolu- |! 
tionists divided, and when things came to'a- pass where one ele- 


that the Wilson administration followed a policy that has even 
now brought io us the good will of all our neighbors in the 
south as far as the cape: 

The policy of this country as to the European nations at war 
Is to abide by settled international law, aud by persistent itera- 
tion and reiteration assert and maintain the rights of neutrals, 
There is no nation that is not at war which does not approve 
of this position. There is no nation that is in the war that 
approves this position. It is our purpose to preserve this coun- 
try for the opportunity that it offers to prove the value of a 
democracy to the world! It is our purpose also to preserve 
this hemisphere against the aggression of foreign Governments. 
The long view is the one we must take, not the nearer view of 
immediate impulse, ` 

With less sanity we might have gone to war with Germany 
over the Lusitania, but when Germany at last declared her in- 
tention to wage war underseas in accordance with the rules 
that had governed as to naval’ warfare, that danger faded, 
And Chief Justice White said that in securing this declaration 
the United States had achieved’ the greatest diplomatic victory 
of the past generation: We have sought through diplomatic 
means to gain: the recognition of those rights which we might 
have secured by war. This is the function of diplomacy; but, 
of course, it is not picturesque. It always requires time and 
and patience; You: can not dramatize: negotiations by letter. 
And} after all, we like the drama. We: want scenery and a 
well-set stage. Personalities enchain our minds. We want to 
isee “our man going up against thelr man.“ To ask for facts 
and endure the red tape of the mysterious: foreign office is not 
half so appealing as to “call out the guard“ and “go to it.” 
That is to say, it is not half so appealing if you want the guard 
called out and if you are anxious to be one of the guard your- 
self and to pay the bill yourself in your own dollars and in your 
own blood. 

The good lawyer settles his case out of court, if he can. And 
in dealing with foreign powers the President is the attorney for 
the people of the United States. He is not a patient man by 
nature. His own affairs he handles in a very direct and forth- 
right manner. But in handling the affairs of his country the 
President dare not be rash or do the attractive, dramatic, im: 
ipulsive thing when the burden of his act: must fall on others. 
Washington was excoriated by his own friends for not casting 
his influence for France in her day of struggle. And Lincoln 
was as bitterly denounced for surrendering Mason and Slidell 
to England: The long view, however, has justified them both. 
We can have war any day we wish it, with either Germany or 
England, or both. All that is needed is to magnify the sig: 
i nificance of some breach of international law and refuse to re- 
gurd the case made by the other side. The President, however; 
| will not let war come about that way. 
| This Nation is not willing to sacrifice self-respect rather than 
fight. But a courageous and virile people with such a war 
record as ours, and resources of men, money, and minerals such 
as we have, Is not looking for a fight just to establish its posi- 
tion in the world, or out of an insane, egoistic notion that it is its 
‘duty to police a world that is the victim of national egoism. 

We are enjoying peace and prosperity. We are to be pre: 
pared to protect ourselves as a people. These, then, are three 
| words which will characterize the life of this administration— 
‚peace; prosperity. preparedness. Peace with honor, prosperity 
without favoritism; preparedness without militarism. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE. 

JANVaRx 1. 1916. 


The Child-Labor Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to prohibit, as 
far as lies within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, the 
great and growing evil of child labor. It is drawn under the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Constitution and 
forbids the shipment in interstate commerce of any commodity 
the product of mines, quarries, canneries, factories, or other 
industrial establishment which is made either in whole or in part 
by the labor of children under the prescribed ages, which are 
16 for mines and 14 for other establishments, or which is the 
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product of the labor of children between those ages and 18 
who are required to work after 7 o'clock in the evening or 
before 7 o'clock in the morning. It is further provided that 
proof of the employment of children within the prohibited age 
in such a factory or establishment within 60 days prior to the 
Shipment of the goods shall be prima facie evidence of the 
violation of the law. 

This bill is being bitterly contested by some of the industries 
affected. Being unable to resist successfully the aroused public 
sentiment in favor of child-labor legislation, these special in- 
terests who have been exploiting child labor are masking behind 
the jealous regard for the Federal Constitution. They claim 
that such legislation is wholly within the province of the States 
and not within the power of Congress, and that it would be a 
shocking violation of the Constitution to attempt to extend the 
Federal power to matters of purely police regulation within 
the States. This is not the first time that special interests have 
sought to use that great Instrument for the pretection of vested 
wrong. I notice that very little excitement is created by 
attempted violations of the Constitution unless some great evil 
affecting the freedom and safety of the people and resulting 
in sordid gain for the privileged few is sought to be remedied. 
Behind the mask of a zeal for the Constitution may be fre- 
quently found the leering features of greed. 

It is a sufficient answer to such contention in this case to say 
that the pending bill does not attempt to control any State in 
its power to permit the manufacture within its own limits of 
goods, whether made by child labor or by any other form of 
violation of human rights, provided the goods are used and con- 
sumed within the sovereign State which permits the abuse. 
The power of Congress under the Federal Constitution over the 
subject of interstate commerce is full and complete. It is as 
ample and unrestricted as the power of the State over commerce 
within its own limits. An argument that the States have power 
to prohibit child labor within their own borders is a direct con- 
fession that Congress has the same power where the commodi- 
ties are destined for interstate commerce, for one power is as 
complete and unlimited as the other. It has been expressly held 
in the celebrated Lottery cases that Congress had the power to 
prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce of lottery tickets 
or contracts, although issued wholly within one State and des- 
tined to be paid and redeemed at the point of issue, and this on 
the ground that the demoralizing influence of lotteries escaped 
the borders of the State when the tickets were attempted to be 
transmitted through the channels of interstate commerce. The 
same principle applies to goods made by child labor. In fact, if 
we take the decision in the Lottery cases as rendered by that 
great jurist, Justice Harlan, and strike out the words “lottery 
ticket” and insert, wherever it occurred, in lieu thereof the 
words “ goods produced by child labor,” every point of the deci- 
sion would apply. 

No State can, under the terms of the Federal Constitution, 
prohibit the admission within its borders of goods carried in 
interstate commerce. That power is expressly taken away from 
the States and vested in Congress, hence no State can prohibit 
by its own action the admission of goods made by child labor. 
If some of the States of the Union in response to aroused and 
enlightened public opinion, have passed wholesome and effective 
child-labor laws to control the industries within their own 
borders, they must be made by virtue of such action the unwill- 
ing victims of unfair, unjust, and demoralizing competition from 
the same class of goods coming from other States. ‘Their public 
sentiment is outraged; their honest and law-abiding manufac- 
turers are discriminated against and they in fact encourage, by 
providing a convenient market, a form of base and sordid ex- 
ploitation of child labor in other States. For my own part I 
am so strongly opposed to the exploitation of children for the 
purposes of commercial greed that I am willing to see both the 
States and the Nation exercise the full measure of power and 
responsibility committed to each fo restrain and prohibit the 
evil. An appeal to States rights under such circumstances is not 
an appeal for justice and equality among the States, but a de- 
mand that certain States may be permitted to violate with im- 
punity the rights and sentiments of the people of other States. 
It would be much better and nobler for States rights to be occa- 
sionally appealed to as a power to suppress wrong than as a 
power to secure immunity and protection for the wrongdoer. 

In the growing conception of the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce, which is in response to the intelligent 
demand of American public opinion, the chief merits are cer- 
tainty and uniformity of operation. I am willing, nay anxious, 
to see the States exercise all of their power, and my whole 
political training makes me jealous of State rights. But 
State rights mean State duties. In this connection I am re- 


minded of the story of the small boy who had bothered his 
mother with a multitude of questions. Finally he said that 
he wanted to ask just one more question, Thinking that the 
easiest way to get rid of him was to answer the question, she 
said, “What is it.“ He said, “I want to know whether my 
ears belong to my neck or to my face.’ “ Well,” she said, “I 
do not know, and it does not make any difference.” “ Yes,” he 
insisted, “it does make a difference. Every time you tell 
nurse to wash my neck she washes my ears and every time 
you tell her to wash my face she washes my ears. I have a 
PRSA know whether my ears belong to my neck or to my 
‘ace.’ ; 

Child labor is wrong, unjust, and demoralizing from every 
standpoint. It tends to destroy the health and moral stamina 
and to blight the opportunities of the rising generation of citi- 
zens. It throws the child into environments which can not 
possibly be useful and which may lead to moral and physical 
degeneracy. There is no such thing as the sacred right of 
contract involving the labor of a child. The child is, in a 
broad sense, a ward of the State and the Nation, and neither 
the child nor the employer can have a property right in the 
labor of the child, hence no rights of property are affected by 
such legislation, either under the fifth or the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The child can not compel the observance of proper conditions 
of employment, and the law recognizes that it has not the dis- 
cretion to know either this or the proper terms of compensa- 
tion. In other words, the child is the most helpless of industrial 
workers. But the moral and economic wrong does not stop with 
the child. A great injury is done to society and to the com- 
munity in blighting the early opportunities for physical and 
intellectual development of the child. There is a gross wrong 
done also to adult industrial workers in subjecting them to 
competition disastrous and unfortunate in its nature. Child 
labor, especially in purely mechanical pursuits, cuts down the 
average scale of wages of adults. The adult worker is sup- 
posed in most cases out of his wages to support not only him- 
self but to discharge the duties and responsibilities of family 
life and citizenship. He finds his wages reduced by the dis- 
astrous competition of the exploited class of child workers, anil 
of course his chances for employment decrease. All this 
occurs within the State which permits the exploitation of child 
labor. If such goods are shipped beyond the borders of the 
State the same evil of unfortunate and demoralized competi- 
tion affects the industrial workers throughout the Nation and 
operates unjustly toward honest and law-abiding employers 
who conform to the child-labor legislation of other States, The 
relentless laws of competition in trade would soon reduce all 
manufacturers to the same mean and sordid standard or drive 
them out of business, and yet this is the condition in the United 
States to-day which it is sought to be shielded and defended 
under the sacred name of the Constitution, and of State rights. 

Many of the States of the Union have passed wise, humane, 
and stringent laws on the subject of child labor which have 
effectually attacked that evil. There are, however, seven States 
of the Union which have more than 1,000 child workers be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 13 years. These States are Alabama, 
2,489; Georgia, 2,819; North Carolina, 6,359; Pennsylvania, 
1,801; South Carolina, 4,154; Tennessee, 1,217; and Virginia, 
1,489. 


I am glad to say that Missouri has but 403. It is a matter of 
regret that most of these States are south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, where the recent growth of cotton mills and the 
textile industry is drawing the agricultural child into the fac- 
tories. In fact, all, or nearly all, of the children employed in 
the southern cotton mills are white children of American lineage. 
It is frequently said that in the small -industrial communities 
of the South the white child who works at night in the mills on 
his way home in the morning passes the negro child on his way 
to school. No sudden development of industrial enterprises, 
however new and encouraging it may be to the South, should 
be based upon any.such shocking condition, and it is a matter of 
regret that this most truly American section of our people are in 
danger of the blight of this evil. 

Let child labor be abolished in our country by giving to the 
Federal Government power to supplement the action of the indi- 
vidual States. There are enough adult workers who need em- 
ployment to man all of our great industries and bring our Nation 
to the highest point of economical efficiency. The factory is not 
the place for the child, Five hours in the schoolhouse is better 
than 15 hours in the factory. The humane sentiments of the 
American people will not tolerate this evil, even if localized 
inen single State, for socially and nationally we are one people, 
one Nation, with a common destiny and a common national duty. 
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Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
Mann] Is very sure that he votes against this bill, not because 
his district will receive no direct benefit from it and not because 
his district will pay, perhaps, a greater share of the revenue 
required for the construction of good roads than the country 
districts more directly benefited. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Gorpon] is also very sure that he does not vote against 
the bill because his city of Cleveland will receive no direct 
benefit, in his opinion, from its operation. 

The Ohio gentleman [Mr. Gorpon] has been the most active 
opponent the bill has had on the floor of this House, It is to 
be noted that at the last session of Congress, when he had 
three rural counties in his district, he voted for the good-roads 
bill similar in terms to the one now under consideration, 

As I gather from the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], he takes the broad and statesmanlike view that 
the city will be benefited by this act as much as the country. 
He says the cities are prosperons when the farmers are pros- 
perous. In this he takes the proper view, in my judgment, and 
I commend his argument to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gokpon] and the two gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars and Mr. Rogers]. 

The Iilinois statesman, however, opposes the bill because he 
is not willing that the General Government should levy special 
taxes in order to provide roads for the people. I am not so 
sure that the building of good roads would be an improper pur- 
pose to which to apply special taxes. I would not suy that a 
farmer who travels over a road built by special taxes is not fully 
compensated for the 10 cents he pays in special taxes upon his 
note of $500. But, Mr. Chairman, it is not a proper argument 
to single out the road-making requirement of $25,000,000 from 
the total appropriation of more than $1.000,000,000 and say that 
the special taxes are levied for the sole purpose of building 
good roads. It would be as fair to say that any other require- 
ment of similar amount among the hundreds of items making 
up the grand total appropriation was the direct and sole cause 
of the special-tax legislation. 

It would be my opinion that the special stamp tax should be 
abolished at the earliest possible moment; that the revenues 
produced by such odious legislation should be provided through 
sources such as incomes and inheritances. But for the purpose 
of making a start toward the ultimate system of national roads 
over which it would be possible to transport the products of 
the farm at a cost similar to that which prevails in European 
countries, at a cost which permits the farmer to realize at least 
a sinall profit from his investment and his labors. the appro- 
priation of the amount required by this bill might be justitied 
even though it were necessary to resort to some special taxation 
temporarily. 

From statisties produced by various gentlemen in this discus- 
słoń I am convinced that the construction and improvement of 
the roads of our country have been too long neglected; that the 
annual loss directly resulting from the existing condition of our 
highways amounts to many times the sum involved in this bill. 
These losses cam not be escaped so long as present conditions 
continue. They must be borne by the citizens of the city as well 
as the country as expressed in the additional cost of living. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHETOE] gave us some 
very instructive figures. Among other things, he stated that 
on 26,000 miles of navigable rivers the country~has expended 
$475,000,000; and scarcely anything worthy of mention on more 
than two and one-quarter million miles of public road, over 
whieh the real substantial traffic of our country is moving, 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] the other day 
showed us the Government expenditures upon navigable rivers 
had amounted to the grand total of $80 per ton for every ton of 
freight moved over these rivers. His argument was convincing 
to me* that we can well afford to more equitably divide the 
appropriations between the navigable rivers and the public 
highways of our country. 

It has been shown by the examples of older civilizations 
than our own that a system of highways, well constructed and 
faithfully maintained, not only redound to the glory of the 


nation, not only facilitate the movement of their defenses in 
time of war, not only serve as a convenience and a pleasure in 
time of peace, but in fact is the most profitable investment from 
a material standpoint that a nation’s lawmakers in their wisdom 
ean provide. 

It costs 10 cents per ton per mile to move a ton of freight over 
the roads of France. It costs 23 cents per ton per mile to move 
a ton of freight over the roads of the United Stutes. Think of 
its costing in excess of 100 per cent more to move a ton of freight 
in our country 1 mile than in other respectable European nations. 

If this includes the boasted highways of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Indiana and. other States whose Representatives so 
vigorously oppose this measure, what must be the per-ton cost 
of transporting products or mail over the roads of other portions 
of our country not so favored with population and wealth? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] took a sur- 
prisingly narrow view of his duty toward public improvements. 
He questioned the interest of Massachusetts in the roads of the 
Dakotas. Mr. Speaker, just 86 years ago to-day there was oc- 
curring at the other end of this Capitol one of the decisive and 
far-reaching events of our national history. I refer to the 
epoch-making debate between another gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and a Senator from South Carolina. 7 

Hayne, in the course of that debate, had asked, “ What inter- 
est has South Carolina in a road or canal in Ohio?“ Webster's 
words in reply to that question are worthy of reproduction here 
and in the Recorp. He said: 5 

Sir, we narrow-minded people of New „ 00 do not reason thus. 
Our notion of things is entirely different. e look upon the States 
not as separated, but as united. We love to dwell on that union and 
on the mutual happiness which it has so much promoted and the com- 
mon renown which it bas so prany contributed to acquire. In our 
contemplation Carolina and Ohio are parts of the same country, States 
united under the same General Government, having interest, commo: 
associated, intermingled. In whatever is within the proper sphere o 
the constitutional power of this (Government we look upon the States 
as one. We do not impose geographical limits: to our patriotic feeling 
or regard; we do not follow rivers and mountains and lines of latitude 
to find boundaries beyond which public improvements do not benefit us. 
We who come here as agents and representatives of these narrow- 
minded and selfish men of New England consider ourselves as bound to 
regard with an equal eye the good of the whole in whatever is within 
our pore of legislation. Sir, it a railroad or canal beginning in 
South Carolina and ending in South Carolina appeared to me to be of 
national importance and national magnitude, believing as I do that the 

wer of government extends to the encouragement of works of that 

escription, if I were te stand up here and ask, What interest has 
Massachusetts in a railroad in South Carolina? I should not be willin 
to face my constituents, These same narrow-minded men would tell 
me that they sent me here to act for the whole country, and that one 
who possessed too little 4 either of intellect or feeling, 
one who was not large enough, both in mind and in heart, to embrace 
the whole, was not fit to be intrusted with the interest of any part. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the national sweep of intellect, the 
broad-minded view of patriotic duty, exhibited by Massachu- 
setts’s foremost son and the Nation's profoundest orator, the 
Constitution’s sublimest defender, to the gentleman from Afas- 
sachusetts and to his colleague, Mr. ROGERS. 

Objections are made to this bill on constitutional grounds. 
Our fundamental law expressly grants authority “to establish 
post offices and post roads.” To me that is sufficient. It is 
stated that the whole subject is new and without precedent. 
Nearly a century ago a bill was before Congress entitled “An 
act to procure the necessary surveys, plats, and estimates upon 
the subject of roads and canals.” Webster in his debate re- 
ferred to this act and stated that it authorized the President 
to cause surveys snd estimates to be made of the routes of such 
roads and eanals as he might deem of national importance 
from n commercial or military point of view and for the trans- 
portation of mail, and appropriated $30,000 out of the Treasury 
to defray the expenses of the surveys. The proviso was de- 
feated in the Senate, which sought to disaffirm the right to 
make roads or canals within a State. The bill passed both 
Houses and became a law; but, nevertheless, national attention 
to road making has been sadly lacking. The proviso in the act 
seeking to apply the expenditures for roads within a State in 
proportion to the contribution of that State was also defeated. 

In those days they had no rural mail delivery, and yet they 
took the broud, rational view that the Constitution was designed 
to permit the Nation to keep step with the other nations in the 
forward march toward civilization. ; 
This bill imposes no hardships upon the centers of wealth. It 
is equitable and fair in its distribution. It first provides a 
fund of $65,000, to be paid only after at least twice that amount 
of approved road making has been accomplished. This amount 
was arbitrarily fixed, as members of the committee explain, te 
insure a minimum fund worthy of consideration. 

Some States are so sparsely populated that they would receive 
an insignificant sum on a basis of population. Though sparsely 
settled, they stand in dire need of roads as an inducement to 
people as homeseekers. These roads are no longer local or 
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even State institutions. They are interstate and national in 
their scope. Wayfarers from these same Eastern States whose 
Representatives take such narrow and selfish views in this 
debate are constantly traveling over these roads and pouring 
out imprecations upon the heads of settlers who are unable to 
provide better highways for the enjoyment of their wealthy 
countrymen, though taxing themselves to the limit of endurance 
for such purposes. 

Populous sections of the country receive a distribution of 
this fund based upon miles of publie road, which will be much 
greater than in the Western States, and upon population, which 
is still greater In comparison. 

Mr. Speaker, these same statesmen from along our eastern 
coast who grow frantic in their objections to a portion of their 
taxes being devoted toward improvements beyond their borders 
urge with great persistency the appropriation from the Na- 
tional Treasury of hundreds of millions toward the protection 
of those same coast States. They then become national in the 
comprehensive scope of their statesmanship. They realize that 
the bulk of the millions for preparedness would serve to still 
further enrich their cities and the manufacturing inhabitants 
thereof, and the principal purpose of these fabulous expendi- 
tures would be to defend these same cities after they had be- 
come still richer after the appropriation of the country’s money. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider these great cities as a part of our 
common country. If they should be invaded, our country would 
be invaded. State lines would be eliminated and all the citi- 
zens would rush to their defense with their money and their 
lives. The citizens of every State, east and west, north and 
south, would stand together as Americans and would refuse 
to calculate the cost or consider the proportionate contribution 
in money and the resulting benefits which they stood to ulti- 
mately receive. 


The Good-Roads Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, I am a friend of the good-roads 
movement. I believe in good roads, not only from the stand- 
point of the farmer but also from the standpoint of those who 
have to live upon what the farmer produces. 

I voted for the Shackleford good-roads bill in the first session 
of the Sixty-third Congress. That bill was similar in its provi- 
sions to the measure now under consideration. But conditions 
have changed since the Shackleford good-roads bill was passed 
by this House. A great war has broken out in Europe, the 
commerce of the world has been disarranged, aml the United 
States Government has suffered a serious loss of revenue from 
customs duties and other sources as a result of that war. 

This measure carries an appropriation of $25,000,000, to be 
appropriated among the different States for the purpose of con- 
structing roads, Each State, under the terms of this bill, will 
be required to appropriate a sum equal to the amount received 
from the Government in order to participate in the benefits of 
the bill. 

This bill is in no way a partisan measure; it has advocates on 
both sides of this Chamber. In fact, the measure comes to the 
House with the almost unanimous indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican members of the Committee on Good 
Roads—only one Republican member of that committee having 
raised his voice in protest. 

If there were plenty of funds in the United States Treasury 
nothing would please me better than to record my vote in favor 
of this bill. 

It is true there is in the Treasury to-day a balance of about 
$40,000,000, and it is also true that there is in prospect the 
making of large appropriations by Congress for Army and Navy 
purposes that will require more funds than can be provided 
unless some special methods of taxation are resorted to. 

It would be much easier for me to vote in favor of this bill 
than to vote against it, but I feel that we have reached the 
time when matters of this character should be treated from a 
practical standpoint. 

I represent one of the best and most progressive farming 
communities in the whole country, an agricultural community 
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that appreciates the benefit of good roads, a community that has 
spent millions of dollars in making good roads, and I have no 
doubt but that my district would profit by this biH as much as 
the district of any other Representative in this body. 

But this is not the time to allow such influences and con- 
siderations to control in shaping legislation. It is not a ques- 
tion of what I should like to do in voting on this measure, but 
what I ought te do, considering the question from a practical 
business standpoint. 

Tt would seem that the time has come to call a halt in Gov- 
ernment appropriations. Government appropriations have been 
mounting up and upward with leaps and bounds until the total 
sum appropriated by each Congress has gone beyond all limits. 
I, for one, believe that this Congress should limit its appropria- 
tions to the funds necessary to carry on existing governmental 
projects and to the defraying of the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. 

Viewing the situation in this light, I can not see my way clear 
to yote for this bill. 

I hope that the present Congress will so control its appropria- 
tions that it will be possible to raise all the revenue needed to 
take care of all the appropriations of this Congress without re- 
sorting to new special taxes or stamp taxes of any kind, and 
that this Congress will be able to repeal the emergency-revenue 
law recently continued for another year. 

I believe the revenue necessary to provide for increased ex- 
penditures for Army and Navy should be raised by increasing 
the rate of tax on large incomes, by an inheritance tax, and by 
an excise tax on munitions of war. The war-munition industry 
is reaping abnormal profits, and it is no more than right that 
these individuals should pay something toward making up the 
loss in reyenues that the Government has suffered as a result of. 
the war. 

The present condition of the United States Treasury is not 
due, as some of the gentlemen on the other side óf this Chamber 
would have the country believe, to the enactment of the Under- 
od tariff bill by the Democratic Party. The Underwood tariff 
bill and its accompanying income-tax feature produced $10,000,- 
000 more revenue during the fiscal year of 1914, the fiscal year 
before the war, than the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill with its cor- 
poration-tax feature did during the fiscal year 1913. The fact 
of the matter is, had the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill remained on 
the statute books the revenue of the Government as a result of 
the war would have suffered a greater loss than they did under 
the Underwood tariff bill. 

The income-tax feature of the Underwood tariff bill, which was 
not a part of the Payne-Aldrich tarife bill, made it possible for 
the Underwood tariff bill to produce more revenue during the 
war period than the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill would haye pro- 
duced, 

The United States Treasury has suffered as a result of the 
war through a loss in customs duties, through shrinkage in inter- 
nal-revenue taxes, and through a loss in postal receipts to the 
amount of about $100,000,000 a year. 

It is estimated that by July 1, 1916, the United States Goy- 
ernment will have lost revenues as a result of the war to the 
amount of more than $200,000,000; that is considering the reve- 
nues raised in the fiseal year 1914 as the basis of computation. 
There has been a shrinkage in customs duties and internal- 
revenue taxes and in postal receipts as a result of the war, 
although it is quite true that some of the shrinkage in the 
internal-revenue receipts can be attributed to the increase of 
dry territory. 

_Not only has the Treasury suffered a shortage as a result of 
the war, but if the war had not occurred and conditions had 
remained normal there not only would have been no sarinkage 
in the customs duties, in the postal receipts, and so forth, but 
there would have been, on the contrary, a normal increase in 
reyenue from these sources. 

The receipts of the Post Office Department for several years 
prior to the outbreak of the war mounted upward at the rate of 
$20,000,000 a year, and customs receipts also increased from 
year to year, so it is safe to say that by July 1, 1916, as a result 
of the war, the United States Treasury will have been deprived 
of approximately $250,000,000 of revenue. 

The emergency revenue taxes levied by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress to meet the exigencies growing out of the war will kave 
yielded about $135,000,000 by July 1, 1916. So it is manifest 
that if the war had not occurred, instead of having forty mil- 
lions surplus in the United States Treasury to-day there would 
be nearer $150,000,000 there, if conditions had remained normal, 
and that surplus would have been accumulated without the 
assistance of an emergency revenue uct. 
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An effort has been made in this debate to attribute the present 
condition of the Treasury to the extravagant appropriations 
made by the Democratic Congress. 

We hear continually from the other side of the House the 
charge that the Democratic Party has been grossly extravagant 
in its administration of governmental affairs and that it has 
violated its pledge of economy made to the people. 

While I do not claim that the Democratic Party has done all 
that can be done in the way of reducing and curtailing national 
expenditures, I do claim that the records show that the party 
has made substantial progress along the line of economy in 
governmental affairs. 

It is true that the appropriations for the last Congress 
reached the highest mark ever reached by the appropriation of 
any Congress in the history of this Government, and it is not 
strange that the appropriations for each succeeding Congress 
should be higher than the ones preceding, for the country is 
growing and our Government is continuously taking on new 
projects and entering into new lines of work. 

But let it be understood that each and every appropriation 
made by the Sixty-third Congress was supported almost unani- 
mously by the gentlemen on the other side of the House. There 
were no dissenting reports from committees made and signed 
by the Republican minority members of those committees; and, 
in fact, whatever appropriations the Sixty-third Congress saw 
fit to make they were made practically with the unanimous vote 
of the Republican Members of this House. 

The test as to whether or not the Democratic Party has been 
more extravagant than the Republican Party is not the size 
of the appropriations made by different Co but in the 
relation that said appropriations bear to appropriations made 
by past Congresses. 

The Democratic Party has been in complete control of this 
Government and responsible for the appropriations of practi- 
cally but one Congress to date—the Sixty-third Congress—the 
present, Sixty-fourth Congress, having as yet made no appro- 
priations, 

The Sixty-second Congress was neither a Democratic Congress 
nor a Republican Congress—the Democrats had control of the 
House and the Republicans the Senate and the Presidency— 
and the most that can be said of it is that the Sixty-second Con- 
gress was two-thirds Republican and one-third Democratic. Con- 
sequently, in determining as to whether or not the Democratic 
Party has been more extravagant in its administration of the 
National Government than the Republican Party, it becomes 
necessary to eliminate from consideration entirely the Sixty- 
second Congress, which, as stated above, was neither Democratic 
nor Republican. 

In making comparisons as to the appropriations of Repub- 
lican and Democratic Congresses it will be convenient to com- 
pare the appropriations of Congress covering four-year periods. 

The Sixty-third Congress (Democratic) increased the appro- 
priation of the Government $177,000,000 over the appropriations 
of the Sixty-first Congress (Republican). 

The Sixty-first Congress (Republican) appropriated $265,- 
000,000 more than the Fifty-ninth Congress (Republican); the 
Sixtieth Congress (Republican) appropriated $517,000,000 more 
than the Fifty-eighth Congress (Republican); the Fifty-ninth 
Congress (Republican) appropriated $256,000,000 more than the 
Fifty-seventh Congress (Republican). 

In other words, while the Democratic Party in the Sixty- 
third Congress was able to hold appropriations down so that 
the increase over the Sixty-first Congress was only $177,000,000, 
the Republican Party during its complete control of the Na- 
tional Government was in the habit of increasing the appro- 
priation every four years as high as $517,000,000 for a period 
of four years. During the last three years of its complete con- 
trol of the National Government the Republican Party increased 
the expenditures of the Government $307,000,000, or more than 
$100,000,000 a year, and during the last six years of its full 
control of the Government the Republican Party increased the 
expenditures of the Government on an average of $210,000,000 a 
year. 

The highest expenditures for a single year of the Sixty-third 
Congress was only $18,000,000 over the amount expended in 
the last year of the Sixty- second Congress (Democratic and 
Republican body). 

A large element in the increased appropriations of the Gov- 
ernment is the appropriations necessary to carry on the Post 
Office Department. 

The Sixty-third Congress (Democratic) found it necessary to 
appropriate $125,000,000 more for the support of the Post Office 
Department than the Sixty-first Congress (Republican) appro- 
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priated. Thus it will be seen that a large part of the $177,000,- 
000 increase in appropriations made by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress over the appropriations made by the Sixty-first Congress 
went to the support of the Post Office Department, and one 
reason for the increased expenditures of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been the development of the parcel post; and, besides, 
the Post Office Department up to the time the war broke out, 
under Democratic rule, did not cost the people anything. In 
fact, it made a little for the people the first year under Demo- 
cratic rule. 

With such a record for increasing the appropriations of our 
Government as the Republican Party has, one would think that 
common modesty would prompt the gentlemen on the other side 
of this House to keep still and say nothing about Republican 
economy in the administration of National affairs; and well 
might the Progressive Republican gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Hulings, state, as he did in the last Congress: 


It lies not in the mouth of the Republican Party to charge the 
Democratic Party with extravagance. 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party 
in national convention declared, “ We favor national aid to State 
and local authorities in the construction and maintenance of 

roads”; and that convention also declared in favor of the 
extension of the rural delivery system as rapidly as practicable.” 
These declarations of policy in effect should be regarded as im- 
perative commands upon the Democrats in Congress, who con- 
stitute the majority and are responsible for what is or is not 
done here. 

The bill before the House has been formulated and brought in 
here in obedience to these commands, and while its provisions 
are not in all res as I would have had them had I been 
specially charged with the duty of formulating this legislation, 
the bill shall nevertheless have my cordial support. The ulti- 
mate aim is to bring the blessings of the Postal Service most 
speedily and punctually to every home, however humble, in this 
broad land of ours, and this measure is a decided step in that 
direction, 

I am troubled with no question as to the constitutionality of 
this measure. I have really been surprised that any Member 
upon this floor could have reached the conclusion that Congress 
is without constitutional power to pass such a measure as this; 
but I note that those who have made such an objection to this 
bill have entirely overlooked the plain provision of the Con- 
stitution upon which it is based. I refer to the provision giving 
Congress power “to establish post offices and post roads.” I 
do not see how language could be more clear and specific and 
at the same time more comprehensive. Under this authority 
Congress has adopted whatever means it has thought necessary 
to carry on the postal business. Houses have been rented and 
constructed; persons have been employed; the mails have been 
carried by various means, including railway trains, automobiles, 
horse-drawn vehicles, pneumatic tubes, and by other convey- 
ances, and I have no doubt other means will be added from 
time to time as the postal necessities increase and new inven- 
tions are discovered. For myself, I hope the day is not far 
distant when both the telephone and the telegraph will be added 
to our Postal System, in order that the conveniences and bene- 
fits to be derived from these means of carrying intelligence may 
be at the command of the public at greatly reduced cost. 

The power to establish post roads certainly carries with it 
the power to assist in the improvement of such roads or to lay 
them out and to build them, if necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this bill wisely and logically contem- 
plates cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
State and local authorities, for all post roads are used for 
local purposes as well as for the postal business. One is State 
and the other Federal, and both should contribute for the joint 
use. 

I am for this bill not only because of the general benefit it 
will be to all classes throughout the country but because of its 
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special benefit to a long-neglected class of our people, the 
farmers. It has only been within recent years that the National 
Government has directed its attention to the extent it ought to, 
to the interest of this worthy class of our people; and even up 
to this time they have not received the full degree of care 
and attention that it seems to me it was the duty of the Goyern- 
ment to bestow upon them. I am glad to say, however, that 
the tide is now at last turning in favor of the people who live 
upon the farm. Just a few years ago we gave them rural free 
delivery. Later we gave them the parcel post. Now we propose 
m plan for the improvement of the roads in order to give them 
more complete enjoyment of the Free Delivery and Parcel Post 
System, and facilitate and cheapen the transportation in which 
they must necessarily engage. 

Good roads are worth many times what they cost. They 
bring producer and consumer closer together; they open new 
markets to both the merchant and the farmer; they economize 
transportation; they enlarge the farmer’s opportunities; they 
cheapen the cost of the farmer's improvements, greatly enhance 
the value of his land, and add immensely to the pleasure and 
comforts of farm life. 

The more I study the question of good roads the more I am 
amazed that it has received so little attention. Bad roads have 
not only been the special blight of country life, but they have 
exacted a toll upon commerce that is incalculable. When we 
consider the fact that practically the entire food supply and 
the bulk of the raw materials of manufacture must be trans- 
ported over bad country roads before they reach the consumer, 
we can form some idea of this enormous toll and of the individual 
and national loss which it entails. 

We all know that perhaps the greatest clog to the progress, 
development, and prosperity of this country has been the steady 
movement from the farms to the cities. Farm life, generally 
speaking, has been neither pleasant nor profitable, hence it has 
not been attractive. This should be changed, and it would be 
in large measure by the construction of good roads. Then if a 
financial system suitable to the peculiar needs of the farmer 
should be established, giving him money on long time at a low 
rate of interest, together with an adequate marketing system, as 
we hope will be done at an early date, farm life will in due 
time become what it ought to be, the most independent, the 
most wholesome, the most prosperous, and the happiest of all 
the avocations. Then will the movement back to the farm be- 
gin, and with agriculture prosperous and contented peace and 
plenty will reign throughout the land. 


Memoranda of Seeretary Lansing to Great Britain. 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 29, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I submit the 
memoranda of Secretary Lansing to Great Britain, under recent 
date, covering the seizure by Great Britain of United States 
mails and parcel post in transit. 

TEXT OF AMERICAN NOTE. 

Department advised that British customs authorities removed from 
Danish steamer Oscar II 734 bags parcel mail en route from United 
States to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; that British port authorities 
have removed from Swedish steamer Stockholm 58 parcel mall 
en route Gothenburg, Sweden, to New York; that 5, r of 
merchandise, American property. have been seized by British authori- 
ties on the Danish steamer United States on her last p to the United 
States; that customs authorities at Kirkwall, on December 18, seized 597 

mail from 3 FPredorich VIII, manifested for Nor- 


à ht be mentioned, 
as that of the steamer Heligolav, 

Department Inclined to parcel-post articles as subject to same 
treatment as articles sent as express or freight in 4 to belligerent 
search, seizure, and condemnation. On the other d, Pg) -post 
articles are entitled to the usual exemptions of neutral trade, and the 
protests of the Government of the United States In regard to what 
constitutes the unlawful bringing in of ships for search in port, the 
illegality of so-called blockade by Great Britain, and the improper as- 
sumption of jurisdiction of vessels and cargoes apply to commerce using 
Parcel Post Service for the transmission of com ities. Please bring 
this matter of parcel post formally to the attention of the British Gov- 


ernment, 

The department is further informed that December 23 the entire 
mails, including sealed mails and presumably the American diplomatic 
and consular pouches, from the United States to the Ne lands were 
removed by British authorities from the Dutch steamer New Amsterdam ; 
that December 20 the Dutch vessel Noorder Dyke was deprived at the 
Downs of American mail from the United States to Rotterdam, and 
that these mails are still held by British authorities. Other similar in- 


way, Sweden, and Denmark ther similar cases mig 


stances could be mentioned, as the cases of the steamers Rotterdam and 
Noordam. 


RIGHT OF SEIZURE DENIED, 


The department can not admit the right of British authorities to 
selze neu vessels plying directly between American and neutral 
European ports without touching at British ports, to bring them into 

rt, and, while there, to remove or censor mails carried by them. 

odern practice generally recognizes that mails are not to be 


censored, 
confiscated, or destroyed on 


high seas, even when carried by belligerent 
mail ships. To attain same end by bringing such mail ships within 
British jurisdiction for purposes of search and then subjecting them to 
local regulations mys oe Serres of mails can not be Justified on the 
ground of national oh ction. cases where neutral mall ships 
merely touch at British ports, the department believes that British au- 
thorities have no international right to remove the sealed mails or to 
eensor them on board ship. Mails on such ships never rightfully come 
into the custody of the British mail service, and that is entirely 
without responsibility for their transit or 2 8 

As a result of British action stro: feeling is being aroused in this 
country on account of the loss of valuable letters, money orders, and 
drafts, and forei banks are refusing to cash American drafts, owing 
to the absence of any security that the drafts will travel safely in the 


mails. Moreover, the detention of diplomatic and consular mail is an 
aggravating circumstance in a practice which is generally regarded in 


country as 5 inquisitorial and without compensating 
military advantage to Great Britain. Please lay this matter immediately 
ore the British Government in a formal and rous and 
press for a discontinuance of these unwarranted interferences with in- 
violable mails, Impress upon Sir Edward Grey the necessity for prompt 
action in this matter. 


I also submit the reply of Great Britain, delivered to Ambas- 
sador Page January 25, and signed by Sir Edward Grey, the for- 
eign minister, as follows: 


unication which your excellence 


The comm was good enough to make 
on the 10th instant 


rd the seizure of mails from neu vessels 
raised Important questions o 33 in rd to matters which are 
determined by the poli oin decided and acted upon by the allied 
Governments. His Ma v's vernment are therefore compelled to 


communicate with their allies befure they can send a reply to your 
memorandum. They are consulting with the French Government in the 
first instance, and I hope to be in a position before long to state the 
result of the consultation. 


I herewith also submit an editorial from the London Evening 
Mail, giving British opinion of neutral rights: 
SEA DOMINION. 


Are we using our undoubted dominion of the sea to the utmost? We 
are not. Why? Because we have a lawyer Government which, appar- 
ently, does not know its own mind for five minutes together. 

Ah, God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 

Like some of the simple great ones gone 

For ever ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land 

Whatever they call him, what care I, 

Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 

Who can rule and dare not lie. 

we trust, that our military war minister is such a one. 
But as the sem service (mercantile as well as naval) has ruled events 
from the very beginning, how is it that we have no naval war minister? 
How is it that this civilian Government of ours can not, a rently, 
face the i be conducted if we 


forced a blockade and agreed 
and this Soe tha rae war by = 

us money, e are we are spending 
£150.000.000 a month—would rot such a sum pay for every interest 
that suffered by a rigid blockade? Of course it would, and there would 


letters to the American Government. 

“The pen is mightier than the sword"? No doubt, for the gettin 
of dollars; yet unless we are careful the“ pen“ may undo us. Wha 
are marine laws to us? Why write a mass of verb relating to 
seizures of vessels and the material loss sustained? America is piling up 
her heap of dollars, growing enormo rich upon this European war, 
and a very large proportion of these erican business men who are 
S ating s aad there. begs D inom like Locanemn Lancotn at the 
a mere wen : a man like am na 
head of that Nation we should have had America’s help instead of her 


rance lon; ce, 
America — that she claims that her noncontraband trade with 
Germany is exempt-from British interference. Away with such a 


how things are. They 
They know that 
cerely trust 


claim! American experts know perfectly well 
know that never has there been such a war as this. 
to lay down rules is merely to hamper ani and we 


to no protests. 
We — the sea, and that command will in the end decide the 
issue whatever setbacks are before us; why then waste that power by 
trifling in the interests of neutral trade, With such a war as this 
neutrals can not reasonably expect to go about their business without 
interference, they may be thankful that they are spared the burden 
of war and that, in spite of Interferences, they are heaping up riches, 
Just now the two Central Em are pr g'on toward Constanti- 
nople: Pappor that they get there, can they petala t their conquests ? 
u 


can ? 
Not unless she can gain man: cation by sea, and ‘this 
she Tan not do. Sea power then, British sea power, will, in the end, 
decide 5 — war whatever happens on land. ere, then, is our na val 
war minister? 
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Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 27, 1916. 


Mr. CHARLES. Mr. Speaker, I will vote for the Keating 
child-labor bill. Congress has the power to regulate interstate 
commerce, and it can not use that power to better advantage 
than to protect the children of the Nation, who will be the citi- 
zens of the future. The children are the Nation's best assets. 

We should conserve the health and mentality of our children 
by enacting laws along industrial and educational lines such as 
will be a benefit and equip them for the battles of life. 

If the Keating child-labor bill should become a law, the re- 
sponsibility will be laid at the doors of the shipper and pro- 
ducer, and not upon the common carrier. Three great depart- 
ments of the Government—Labor, Commerce, and Justice—will 
formulate provisions for its enforcement, and the Secretary of 
Labor, acting in conjunction with local authorities, will enforce 
it in the Federal courts. 

I am glad to be able to vote for a law which will bring other 
States in the Union under the same child-labor conditions that 
exist in the great State of New York. The exploitation of the 
labor of children of tender ages must stop. 


The Roads Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
“TON. THOMAS W. MILLER, 
OF DELAWARE, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, although it was my 
privilege to address the House earlier in the day for a few 
minutes during the debate upon this bill, I am going to take ad- 
vantage of the unanimous-consent agreement which permits 
Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp upon the sub- 
ject of the roads bill. I am impelled to do this because in the 
few minutes allotted me in the debate it was impossible for me 
to present all of my reasons for voting against this measure. It 
need hardly be said that I am an advocate of good roads, not 
only in my own State but throughout the country at large. In 
my opinion, this is not the question at stake in this particular 
Instance. If such were the case, I would. unhesitatingly vote 
for the bill, because if there is à State in the Union that needs 
good roads it is in certain localities within my own State, espe- 
cially in the two lower counties of Kent and Sussex. In the 
debates upon this bill within the past few days, to which I have 
given my earnest attention, it appears to me that there has been 
too much of the city versus country injected into the discussions. 
It has been intimated that Members whose constituencies lie 
within cities are opposed to the bill because, obviously, none of 
the money will be spent within the city, and the opponents of 
the bill have been hailed as inimical to the farmer and his in- 
terests. Representing the State of Delaware at large in this 
House, I think that I may speak impartially on this phase of 
the debate, because my State is practically agricultural in its 
entire landed area. In other words, my district contains as 
many farmers and farms as the average congressional district, 
and possibly more. It can not be said, therefore, that I have 
not the interest of the farmer at heart when I vote against this 
bill, as I intend to do. Politically, it would be a very easy mat- 
ter for me to vote for this bill, both as a Republican Member of 
Congress-and as an individual. In the former capacity, as a 
member of the minority, one would have to bear none of the re- 
sponsibility of adding millions to the governmental expenditures 
while the Democratic deficit increases. In the latter capacity, 
as an individual Member, it would be far easier to vote for the 
bill than to vote against it, especially as it seems to be the senti- 
ment of those favoring the bill that he who opposes it is inimical 
to the farmers. 

Of course, if this bill should become a law Delaware would 
receive financial aid from the Government under the act to the 
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extent of $108,290, or approximately twenty-six one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of the total bill; but bear in mind the money will 
not be forthcoming unless the State supplies an equal amount, 
In Delaware road building and highways are not under a State 
highway department, but each county takes care of the work 
itself through their respective levy courts. The money for road 
building is raised by individual county bond issues, after the 
same has been authorized by the general assembly; therefore, in 
the event of the roads bill becoming a law, it would first be 
necessary to either call a special session of the general assembly 
to provide the required legislation or wait until the regular 
session of the general assembly in the year 1917. The question 
would then come up as to whether the sum represented by the 
Government aid would be divided up among the various counties 
or else go to one county alone. If it were divided among the 
three counties, it can readily be seen that the $34,000 going to 
each, contingent upon their supplying a like amount, which 
would have to be raised by a bond issue, would be of no real 
use for constructive road building within the State of Delaware. 
The facts just given are not my reasons for opposing this bill, 
but have been cited in case there should be anyone within my 
State of the opinion that by voting against this bill I had really 
been against a measure which would have been of some material 
benefit to the State. If the matter is considered from that 
standpoint, the above statement of facts should disillusion any- 
one who held that opinion. 

This bill, if enacted into law in its present form, would take 
from the Federal Treasury in each fiscal year a maximum 
amount of $25,000,000. Does anyone think that the yearly ex- 
penditures for road building will be reduced by succeeding Con- 
gresses? On the other hand, it is far more likely to be in- 
creased from year to year, because if the Government is once 
committed to this form of governmental expenditure, the amount 
of money appropriated and the scope covered by the measure 
will be increased from year to year. 

I have examined with great care the report of the Committee 
on Roads upon this measure, and in my opinion it is eloquent 
in what it did not say in favor of this bill rather than what it 
did say. In one paragraph of the report we read the following 
language: - 

Roads are local concerns, and. primarily it is the duty of the States 
to provide them for their people. 

The very language of their report just quoted is one of the 
strongest arguments against this bill if Members will only look 
upon the question from such an angle as to be unbiased by the 
interest of their own particular district or State. What use 
can be made of $25,000,000, or a number of times that amount, 
when it is scattered throughout the 48 States for road building? 
The surface of the country will hardly be scratched, or, as has 
been remarked, it would hardly be enough to scrape the mud 
off the surface of the road. If the Government goes into the 
road-building business, it will result in the most stupendous — 
and colossal expenditure of money that has ever been witnessed, 
because if the plan is once adopted Congress will not have the 
courage to abandon it. I heard a Member remark in a debate 
on this bill that the Members of Congress were the “slaves of 
their constituents,” but I do not think we should let such a 
thought govern our action on a matter of this importance if 
after conscientiously considering the matter we come to the 
conclusion that the bill is not, after all, the best thing for the 
country and therefore the people. 

At the opening of the present session of Congress the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his message, made it plain that 
there were two very important subjects to be considered by the 
present Congress, namely, the question of national defense and 
the raising of revenues. The question of the raising of revenue 
has beset the Democratic Party ever since the enactment of 
the Underwood tariff bill in the fall of 1913. Although that 
bill was in operation for almost a year before the start of the 
European war it failed to produce the proper revenue to run the 
Government, and when the first full fiscal year under the Demo- 
cratic administration closed on June 30, 1914—a month before 
the European war started—a deficit in the Treasury was a 
reality, and such a situation had become apparent months 
before the European war started. 

The Democratic Party was forced to place a stamp tax upon 
the people, which was dubbed a “ war tax,” although this coun- 
try was not at war. The so-called “war tax” would have ex- 
pired by limitation on December 31, 1915, but within the first 
few weeks of the present Congress they were forced to extend 
this stamp tax for another year. In addition to this, it has 
already been announced that they will amend the Underwood 
Tariff Act, which provides for free sugar, in order to raise 
additional revenue. In spite of the revenue situation which 
forced the President in his address to recommend a tax on 
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bank checks, gasoline, automobiles, and so forth, we see a bill 
like this rolled into the House for consideration. If there were 
two salient points in the President’s message which should ap- 
peal to ev Member of the House, irrespective of his politics 
and his feelings, they are the questions of the national defense 
and revenue. These two questions should be settled one way or 
the other before a bill which will appropriate additional mil- 
lions is brought up in the House, must less passed by it. 

Upon the floor of the House to-day I was assailed by the 
gentleman from Missouri, the author of this bill and the chair- 
man of the committee reporting it, because I announced that 
one of my reasons for voting against the bill was due to the 
unsettled state of the two questions referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s address and to which I have just called attention. It 
was intimated by this gentleman that I had a sinister and ulte- 
rior motive in opposing this bill from the standpoint of a 
national-defense advocate. It was intimated that because a 
certain powder company had some plants and offices in my 
State that I was influenced in reaching my decision. I realize 
that in daring to go up against this bill I would probably lay 
myself open to unjust and unfair criticism as above mentioned. 
I dislike to inject this matter into my remarks on the bill, but 
should anyone who heard the remarks of the gentleman or who 
might read them be influenced in any degree, I unhesitatingly 
state that such an accusation or insinuation is without any 
foundation. I make this statement upon my integrity as a 
Member of this House, and am going into no further details 
because the mere character of the accusation requires nothing 
further, and I regret, Mr. Speaker, that such an occasion arose 
that would make it necessary for me to digress in order to 
refute such a statement made by one Member against another. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AMBROSE KENNEDY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, the present 
session of Congress has elicited the opinions of many Members 
on both sides of the House on the question whether or not this 
country, in view of the recent developments and experiences in 
world affairs, should make adequate and immediate provisions 
for a full measure of military and naval preparedness for the 
future, 

To-day there is pending in this House a measure, not military 
in character, but associated, on account of the principles it pro- 
nounces, with the question of national preparedness. It is the 
child-labor bill called up by the Committee on Labor. 

No one acquainted with the scope and purpose of this bill 
can hesitate to give it his warmest support. It brings the 
strong arm of the Federal Government to the assistance of the 
children of the country and forces universal respect for their 
rights, particularly in States in which laws for the protection 
of children in various employments are either insufficient or do 
not exist at all. 

The future preparedness of the country must depend not 
only upon arms and armaments but also upon the training and 
education of the young men and women of the land. I am 
in favor of preparedness in every form in which it can and 
should be obtained; preparedness in a stronger Army; pre- 
paredness in a stronger Navy; and preparedness in the health, 
training, and education of the children of this country. I can 
see in this child-labor bill one of the main elements of national 
strength in the safeguards it throws around the children of 
every State in the Union. No nation can hope to be or con- 
tinue great which does not by proper legislation provide for 
the training of its youth, mental, physical, and moral. They 
are its strength and security and the main hope on which the 
future of the country must depend. 

But notwithstanding the salutary character of this pro- 
posed legislation, it is confronted with much opposition from 
a section of the country in which adequate laws for the pro- 
tection of children do not exist. Gentlemen who oppose it do 
not attack the moral principle upon which the act is based but 
rather the constitutionality of the measure. They argue, with 
some cogency of reasoning, that the commerce clause in the 


33 does not justify the enactment of such legisla- 
on. 

Whatever force this argument may appear to have, recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court have completely knocked the 
props from under it. I have read very carefully the argu- 
ments advanced before the Committee on Labor for and 
against the constitutionality of this legislation, as well as the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
particularly in the lottery cases, relative to legislation of a 
kindred nature which already appears on the statute books. 
This measure is but another step in the pathway of remedial 
legislation, and I am satisfied that, in its presentation and 


It comes squarely within the wide latitude of in- 
terpretation which the Supreme Court has already given to the 
commerce clause in the Constitution as applied to new con- 
ditions that directly affect the morals of the public. 

In addition to the moral, this legislation has a material 
side which must not be lightly regarded. It is a self-evident 
proposition that the enactment of adequate child-labor laws in 
some of the States of the Union establishes inequalities which 
operate to the advantage of manufacturing interests in other 
States which have not yet enacted within their borders legis- 
lation of this nature, This law will take away from em- 
ployers in competing States the advantages they now enjoy 
over their competitors in States in which child labor has been 
properly regulated by statute, This unfair advantage has been 
a source of complaint, and the only complete and summary 
method of preventing it is by the passage of national legis- 
lation along the lines proposed in this bill by prohibiting the 
interstate shipment of the products of child labor. 

I am strongly in favor of the bill and will gladly give it 
my support. 


Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL C. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday January 29, 1916. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Labor 
Committee, and finding myself absolutely in favor of the provi- 
sions of the so-called Keating-Owen child-labor bill, I desire to 
state that after having listened to the testimony presented to 
this committee by both sides, I am truly convinced that the mens- 
ure should not only pass this House, but that no unnecessary 
delay should arise in the Senate to prohibit the passage of this 
most meritorious bill this session of Congress. 

The hearings before the committee this year have developed 
this fact, that the child-labor evil is not nearly as great as it 
was five years ago. This, to my mind, is ample proof that the 
employment of child labor in mines, quarries, canneries, manu- 
facturing plants and cotton mills should be restricted and is, 
in no sense of the word, a necessary evil. 

Because of the laws which have been inaugurated in over 40 
of the States dealing with this condition, the sentiment of the 
people at large is clearly demonstrated. In 1910, according to 
the United States census, there were nearly 2,000,000 children 
under 16 years of age engaged in different industries—more 
than 5 per cent of all the workers in the United States. A little 
less than one-half of this number were children under 14 years 
of age, many of them infants of 10 years. Six hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand were little girls. In cotton mills alone 
there were 41,076 children under the age of 16 employed, and 
11,811 were tots of from 10 to 13 years of age, of whom 5,440 
were girls. . 

These are the men and women of the future. Upon the health 
and intelligence of these boys and girls of to-day depends the 
future of our country; and I want to say here now that if the 
effort to voluntarily eradicate this evil has not been successful, 
then it is our duty as legislators to pass such laws as will protect 
the future of our country by seeing to it that the children of 
pay are given a chance to develop, both physically and men- 


y. 

It does not matter whether the restrictions in this bill are such 
as to demand an additional cost in the maintenance of these 
factories; neither does it matter if the incomes of the manufac- 
turers and mill owners, and others, are decreased because of the 
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provisions of this bill, but it does matter as to the kind of the 
people who are going to live in and handle the affairs of this 
country in the future. 

The opponents of this bill who appeared before the Labor 
Committee this year were representatives of the cotton mills of 
the South and the counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; and I am pleased to note that not a single man who 
appeared before the committee stated that he believed in child 
labor, but that economic conditions were such that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to employ such labor. 

This is the same argument that has always been employed 
and always will be in legistation of this kind. Time and again 
it has been proven that this argument does not hold; and if this 
bill becomes a law you will find that these cotton manufacturers 
will still eontinue to do business at the same old stand and the 
representatives of the National Manufacturers’ Association will 
still continue to appear before committees-of Congress arguing 
against legislation which is beneficial to the laboring class but 
appears to be undesirable legislation from their standpoint of 
view because of economic conditions. 

Those who testified before the committee stated, in effect, that 
there were in the employ of the mills children between the ages 
of 12 and 16 years who were working 11 hours a day. While the 
provisions of the bill, which precludes the working of children 
under the age of 14 years, is practically indorsed by all, some of 
the mill owners and manufacturers included, that portion of 
the bill which calls for the working of children between the ages 
of 14 and 16 but eight hours a day. and that eight hours to be 
between 7 o'clock a. m. and 7 o'clock p. m., is really the section 
of the bill which is being fought so strenuously by the oppo- 
nents of this bill. You will find, Mr. Speaker, that when the 
opponents of this bill see that their fight on this certain section 
is lost that they will then gracefully acquiesce and allow the 
bill to pass. 

The witnesses hefore the committee maintained, upon my 
questioning them, that it was impossible to run their mills on 
an 8-hour basis, for either adults or children, and that in 
order to keep the mill running it was absolutely necessary to 
keep the children working 11 hours a day. Eleven hours a 
day. Think of it! Children, between the ages of 12 and 16, 
getting up before daybreak in the morning and starting to work 
in these mills, and laboring on until night has fallen, and to 
them casts its shadow of gloom over all. 

They say they have provided night schools, Young Men's 
Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, 
playgrounds, and other institutions, which would be very bene- 
ficial to these children, providing they had the time to partake 
of their benefits. But, pray tell me, how is a child, laboring 
from daylight to dark, going to have an opportunity to attend 
day school; and what condition will that child be in physically 
and mentally after having labored 11 long weary hours during 
the day? Will a child of that tender age be able to derive any 
benefits from a night school, even if it has sufficient strength 
left to drag itself wearily Into that schoolroom? 

All of these witnesses stated that they were in favor of doing 
everything in their power to promote the interest of these chil- 
dren, and still when I suggested to them, during the hearings 
on this bill, that the facilities provided for education did not 
amount to much unless the children were in the physical condi- 
tion to make use of the opportunity, the answer was that this 
was all they could do. 

I then suggested a way in which their mills could still ran 
whereby they would be enable not only to work these children 
but also give them an opportunity to acquire an education; and 
that was by working the children in shifts of from five to 
six hours a day, so that the first shift could attend school in 
the afternoon, and the second shift in the morning. This would 
allow the mills to run as they are doing at the present time, 
and allow the children to earn a sufficient amount of money, 
which, when combined with the earnings of the rest of the 
family, would provide for them a living, and at the same time 
give them an opportunity to get at least a primary education, 
And I submit that, for a child of that tender age, five or six 
hours a day in a factory or mill is long enough. To my mind, 
if it is necessary to employ children, this plan certainly is 
possible. 

The opponents of this bill are discussing its constitutionality, 
but it is only necessary to refer to one decision of the Supreme 
Court to cast any such contentions to one side; and that decision 
was in the lottery cases, which carried with it, first, that the 
right to regulate carried with it the right to prohibit. Then, 
having decided in favor of the right to prohibit, the court held 
that intrastate commerce, which the States plainly could pro- 
hibit as being against the morals of the people within that 


State, could be prohibited by the National Government, so far 
as it related to interstate commerce. 

It is true that the cotton cloth produced by ehild labor is not 
injurious in itself. Neither was the paper upon which the lot- 
tery tickets were printed. It was the danger of the lottery 
tickets, and the danger of that class-of goods which is produced 
by child labor In this case, to the morals of the people in the 
State from which it is shipped and the danger of what might 
—— to the morals of the people of the State into which it is 

In other words, the manufacture of any piece of goods by 
child labor does not only affect the community in which that 
piece of goods is manufactured, but it does affect the morals of 
the entire country to the extent that it affects the welfare of 
the future of this country, because those children who are to- 
day employed in those mills and factories are the very same 
people upon whose shoulders will fall the burden of caring for 
the destinies of this country in a decade or two. 

Therefore I maintain that we not only have a right to legis- 
late to prohibit child labor but that it is our bounden duty to 
legislate in that respect, and to do it at once. 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ION. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OP MINNESOTA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, the time has gone by when any- 
one questions whether good roads are a necessity. It is now & 
question of equitable division of the cost. We must have a unl- 
form system of good roads everywhere. Not 14 miles of costly 
concrete in one county and quagmire in the next. All the people 
should help pay for all the roads. The relation of the farmer to 
the city man is so close, the prosperity of the rural community 
is so interwoven with that of the city that it is but just that the 
burden should be shared. The greater wealth, the greater num- 
ber of people are in the cities. They have already been benefited 
by expenditure, and it is narrow and selfish to refuse to others 
the opportunity that helped place their community where it is, 
The stream of traffic goes from the town to the farm, as well as 
from the farm to the town. The produce of the city man, needed 
by the farmer, must travel the country roads. And moreover, 
whatever adds to the difficulty and cost of transporting the 
farmer’s produce raises the cost of living in the cities. Good 
roads cut the cost of transportation in half. It has been esti- 
mated that the average saving in hauling over good roads is $1.50 
per ton. On that basis one can readily estimate the immense 
saving by multiplying this by the millions and millions of tons 
hauled over wagon roads in the United States. In New York 
State the taxation is so arranged that 90 per cent of the cost of 
road building is borne by the city, leaving 10 per cent to be borne 
by the farmer. 

The point is raised by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
that this legislation is to benefit the automobilist. Even so, how 
does that exclude the farmer from its benefits? A road that is 
good enough for the rural postman’s automobile or motor cycle, 
aside from hastening the delivery of rural mail, will expedite 
the lumberman’s trip to market. 

Good roads enhance the value of the farms themselves. Land 
5 miles from town is worth three times that 20 miles from town. 
Improve the road to the land 20 miles away and at once you 
enhance the value of the land. Bad roads waste time on the 
trip, and even force the farmer to use the good weather he needs 
to employ on the farm in taking his goods to market. 

There seems to be a fear that the farmer will get some special 
legislation. No matter what the remedies proposed in his be- 
half, there are some to rise and cry out lest he be pauperized. 
No such outery goes up when cities are munificently endowed 
with buildings or bridges are erected or harbors deepened or 
rivers Improved; there is no thought of cavil at aid to military 
schools: It was long ago decided that rural aid was right and 
proper for internal improvement. Roads are national in their 
importance. Not alone will they benefit the farmer. They are 
interstate as well as Intrastate. They affect every industry, and 
the trade and commerce of every section. 

The farmers are not getting their share of the benefit from 
money expended. From 1896 to 1906, even though 60 per cent 
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ot the exports were farm products, less than 1 per cent was spent 
for their direct benefit. Over $180,000,000 was spent for rivers 
and harbors ànd a mere pittance for highways. 

The bill provides that each State shall receive a specific 
amount of $65,000; on the basis of miles of pest roads and on 
the basis of population, two other amounts. Minnesota, for 
example, with its population of 2,075,708, will receive on the 
basis of population $248,338. With its 4,623 miles of post roads, 
it will receive on the basis of mileage $420,096. This makes a 
total for Minnesota of $733,434. For every dollar the United 
States puts in, the different States must put in a dollar, 

For my part, I wish the bill carried with it a greater appro- 
priation. 

Good roads are the arteries of civilization. When the con- 
quering Roman was advancing from province to province, the 
tirst obstacle to his progress was the lack of highways. How 
well he succeeded in overcoming this lack is a proverb. The 
first feat of engineering of the eflicient armies across the water 
is to provide for transporting troops and supplies. How im- 
portant this feature fs to the modern army is shown by the 
difficulty of advancing experienced by the Germany Army when 
they got into Russia and Poland, where the science of road 
building is in its infancy. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxeworrn] fears that this 
expenditure will be blocked on account of the necessity for pre- 
paredness legislation. I maintain that road building is the foun- 
dation and basis of preparedness. The whole story of the Euro- 
pean war teaches us this, from the early days of that weird gray 
stream of soldiers, countless hordes, march, march, marching 
over perfect roads to the front, to the later days when the masses 
of troops were advanced by auto transport; when mountains 
of supplies were forwarded the same way. This is a prepared- 
ness that looks not alone to destruction but to construction as 
well. 

Good roads bring people into closer contact, contribute to 
social possibilities, annihilate distance, and rob the farm of its 
loneliness. They make possible the consolidated school and 
render not impossible the day when the farmer shall transport 
his goods to market by auto van. They help to equalize supply 
and demand, provide for quicker exchange of commodities, and 
hence lessen the cost to the ultimate consumer, Good roads and 
prosperity go hand in hand. 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN T. WATKINS, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


HON. 


Ix tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the au- 
thorization of the expenditure of $25,000,000 annually by the 
National Government to aid the States of this Union in the 
construction of rural post roads, 

My first effort upon becoming a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was to procure an assignment on the Committee on 
Agriculture. My avowed purpose was to aid in the passage of 
legislation in the interest of the public roads of our country. 
This privilege was not granted me, but my ardor in behalf of 
the construction of good roads has never dampened. No. sub- 
stantial headway was ever made in procuring legislation in this 
direction on any of the bills which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. About two years ago I united with a 
few other Members of the House of Representatives in forming 
a good-roads organization under the leadership of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD], who reported this bill, 
and to whom more than anyone else is due the credit of arous- 
ing an interest and procuring legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of good roads. As a result of this organi- 
zation a Committee on Roads was created in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
forn] as chairman. From the inception of this committee's ne- 
tivities a new impetus was given to the good-roads movement, 
and to-day we find a practically unanimous sentiment in the 
House in favor of Government aid. Many do not agree to the 
provisions of this particular bill, but it is a question of form, 
not of substance. 


The slogan of to-day is “ Safety first.” That is a synonym of 
“ preparedness” in the present-day parlance. 

Some of the critics are disposed to deride this measure by 
calling it “pork.” If so, it is well worthy of the alliteration of 
“ Peace, pork, and preparedness,” for no bill has ever been pre- 
sented to this House which was more conducive to the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of the people of this country than 
this one. Nor can any better plan of preparedness be conceived 
than a perfect system of highways, enabling the rapid transpor- 
tation of arms, munitions of war, men, animals, baggage, pro- 
visions for soldiers, and provender for stock. 

Complaint is made that the provisions of this bill make a dis- 
crimination against the more populous sections of the country. 
particularly in the East, where there are many wealthy cities. 
It is superfluous to call attention to the fact that they have re- 
ceived many favors through the legislative channels of the 
Nation; but their Representatives here should consider that in 
case of the invasion of this country by a foreign foe these high- 
Ways would afford a means of rapid transit for troops from the 
interior of the country to come to their rescue. 

If $25,000,000 was carried in the public buildings bill to con- 
struct Government buildings in the cities of this country, no 
such cry of extravagance as we now hear would be heard from 
these genilemen. Public buildings are worthy investments by 
the Government. So are good roads. 

If the riyer and harbor bill should carry double the amount 
of this bill, there would not be a murmur from these gentlemen ; 
still there is not a river or a harbor in the country which would 
be of any service whatever, if there were not highways lead- 
ing to them. 

One of the complainis heard in the discussion of this bill is 
that some of the States would not avail themselyes of the fund, 
because they have already spent large sums for good roads un- 
der their own plans, and would not want to contribute their re- 
quired amount under the provisions of this bill or be interfered 
with by the National Government. There is nothing compul- 
sory about this measure. It is left entirely with each State to 
accept its part of the fund, by complying with the provisions of 
the act or to decline to do so, at pleasure. 

A man who boarded at a house where the table fare was “ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever” was coming to the house 
when the dinner bell began to ring. A dog lying on the porch 
raised on his haunches and commenced to howl. The boarder 
said: What are you howling about? You don't have to eat it.” 

The question of the benefit of good roads has been gone over 
so often that an elementary discussion of the subject would be 
entirely superfluous. But there is one phase of the proposition 
to which more than passing mention should be made. That is 
the high cost of living and the cost of high living. 

Those in high life who speed over the country in automobiles 
will find that the cost of high living will be considerably reduced 
by the construction of good roads. And by cheapening the trans- 
portation of the products of the farm to the markets the high 
cost of living will be greatly lessened. 

In his speech on this bill the gentleman from Louisiana, Judge 
WILSON, says: 

We have 2,500,000 miles of public roads. Over these roads are car- 
ried annually 350,000,000 tons of freight, consisting of farm products, 
supplies, and other articles. The average haul per ton is 8 miles, 
Over the unimproved road the cost per ton-mile is 28 cents, or 
per ton for the average haul of 8 miles. Over the improved or surfaced 
road the cost per ton-mile is 18 cents, or $1.04 per ton for the average 
haul of 8 miles—a saving of 80 cents per ton. Hence on 250.000,000 
tons, with universal good roads, the annual saying would be $280,000,000, 

It is claimed that about 40 per cent of the cost of every 
article to the consumer is the cost of transportation. We to-day 
ean carry a ton of freight 1,000 miles for $1.25 by water and 
we can carry a ton of freight in the United States over our 
railroads for something like 250 miles for $1.25, but we can 
not carry a ton of freight over our wagon roads in the United 
States to exceed 5 miles for $1.25. : 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report this year, 
estimates that the farmers’ crops for the year 1915 were valued 
at $10,000,000,000. Every dollar's worth of the farm coni- 
modities had to be hauled to market. 

Under the proposed bill it is estimated that the State of 
Louisiana will receive $345,064. 

Agriculture is the substratum, the foundation, the support of 
all other industries. When the farmer prospers we all prosper. 
With parcel post, rural free-delivery routes, and good roads, 
the farmer can be made contented to live on the farm. devote 
bimself to the peaceful pursuit of furnishing the world with 
the products of his labor, and better his own condition as well 
as that of all mankind, building up a sturdy yeomanry and in- 
9 in his posterity the love of home, his country, and his 

‘reator. 
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State highway mileage, Jan. 1, 1915. 
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1 State roads only. 
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“The Establishment of Law and Order in Mexico Can Not 
Succeed on Our Moral Support Alone—Carranza Needs 
Money.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, © 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 29, 1916. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the introduction of a resolution which, if 
adopted and successfully concluded by the President of. the 
United States, will place in the hands of the de facto govern- 
ment in Mexico millions of dollars in gold, which will enable 
Corranza to rebuild the national railways of his lawless coun- 
try and to establish an effective military police force in every 
State or Province, and to bring about a condition of law and 
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order such as could not possibly be accomplished by the in- 

vasion of our troops, the loss of thousands of American lives, 

and the transformation of Mexico into a blood-stained bat- 

ge field such as is now destroying the young manhood of 
rope. 

Mr. Speaker, the acquirement of Lower California would give 
us a strip of land extending 800 miles south of the State of 
California, in which is included the wonderful Magdalena Bay, 
for the establishment of a great naval base halfway between 
San Francisco Bay and the Panama Canal. 


Resolution. 


Whereas the President of the United States did, on November 11, 1913, 
issue to the President of Mexico an ultimatum demanding his im- 
mediate resignation as President of that Republic, and further de- 
manded that he (President oa) be not a candidate to succeed 
himself in the subsequent popular elections by the people of Mexico ; 


and 

Whereas the attitude of our Government has been largel responsible 
for two terrible years of murder, rapine, and destruction not only 
of American lives and property, but of those of foreign citizens who 
have been ip anes unguarded ; an 

Whereas the ent of the United States has recognized Carranza 
as President of the de facto vernment controlling Mexico, with 
the assurance that this recognition and moral support would speedily 
b about a condition of peace and tranquillity in Mexico and the 

lishment of reasonable commercial relations; and 

Whereas our moral . of Carranza’s government was not 
on the assumption that he had already acquired sufficient power to 
establish a permanent government immediately, but on the assump- 
tion that he was in a position to do so within a reasonable length 
of time, and with the fall knowl that revolutions still existed 
and that Villa and Zapata were still political factors and that the 


lives and rty of American citizens in and on the border of 
Mexico t still be sacrificed ; and 
Whereas the ent has let it be known that he is positively against 


intervention and has committed this coun 

8 of watchful waiting, compromising, a humiliation, through 

which must be sacrificed more American lives and property because 
of Carranza’s sympathy with the lawless brigands of Mexico or his 
incapability, under the circumstances, of bringing about even a sem- 
blance of law and order; and 

Whereas it has this day become known in Washington that New York 
bankers will furnish no funds to Carranza's de facto government in 
Mexico with which he might reconstruct the national railways and 
establish a large police constabulary which could stamp out crime 
and bring ir pea protection to the Inhabitants of his heartbroken 
country; an 

Whereas our Government can not longer fall to observe -that moral 
support, while beautiful in sentiment, is not assisting the Carranza 

vernment in paying its bills, and that the financial aid of the 

Jnited States must be the final solution to the problem of blood and 
destruction In Mexico: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 

hereby, authorized to tiate with the Carranza government of 

Mexico for the purchase of the territory in Mexico lying west of the 

colorado River and of the Gulf of ornia, known as Lower Cali- 

‘ornia.’ 


Mr. Speaker, conditions at the present time in Mexico are 
worse than at any time in the last 100 years, according to all 
reports from that stricken country. The reign of terror which 
was inaugurated shortly after the downfall of Diaz and which 
has raged since the death of Madero has produced a situation 
with which the Mexicans themselves are utterly incapable of 
dealing. : 

Technically, the revolution is over. Carranza has been recog- 
nized and has announced his desire and intention to correct the 
evils that exist. Events, however, continue to prove that he 
is utterly unable to carry out his promises of reform. It is 
even difficult to believe that his promises are made in good 
faith when, with a death rate of 9,000 a month, he has demanded 
the withdrawal of the American Red Cross. He has issued a 
statement that business conditions are improving rapidly, al- 
though it is known that in Guadalajara manufacturing busi- 
ness has decreased 80 per cent, in El Oro 95 per cent, and that 
elsewhere in Carranza territory conditions are little better. 
He has ordered that looting be stopped and announced that it 
has ceased. Yet, according to residents of Mexico City, there 
has been more looting during the Carranza régime than in all 
previous administrations, Even if Carranza himself were will- 
ing or capable of effecting reform, his subordinates are not, and 
they are his own appointments. 


With the best intentions in the world— 


Writes Mark S. Watson, reporting Mexican conditions for 
the Chicago Tribune— 


Carranza can not control the swashbucklers who surround him. At 
least he does not. As to this there is no argument. The record that 
713 private residences in Mexico City are occupied a officers and, in 
the main, were filled with their women up to the middle of November is 
some evidence of how mucb attention is being paid to the first chief's 
order that there be no confiscation. 
The record of street robberies and the forced entry of houses by auto- 
mobile loads of officers wearing Mexican uniforms is some evidence cf 
military discipline. The Government-controlled a paris refer 
briefly to the robberies as committed by persons disgu as Carranza 
officers.” The d is so complete that the next day the same officers 
can be seen leading their commands. 


to an un-American 
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The civil appointments of Gen. Carranza— 
Also reported Mr. Watson in a recent dispatch to the 
Tribune— 


hold out little assurance of improved conditions under their jurisdiction. 

“There are efficient men and there are honest men,” Mr. Watson 
was told by despairing residents, but the two are never found to- 
gether in the advisers of the First Chief. If a man is honest, he is 
inefficient ; if capable, he is crooked.” ‘ 

Antonio Manero, president of the banking commission, intrusted with 
financial affairs of the gravest importance, is an ex-convict, having 
been imprisoned for forgery on the bank in which he had been em- 
ployed. Rafael Nieto, subsecretary of Hacienta, is a former garage 
owner in Saltillo, Carranza’s old capital. Roque Estrada, minister of 
capa was an assistant to a lawyer's clerk before the revolution, and 

as been awarded the highest position in the field of Jaw, 

“Of the five Judges now seated in Mexico City,” Mr. Watson com- 
ments, “one has practiced law. He is the ‘least bad’ of the five. 
Daily they decline to let attorneys, indignant at their outrageous de- 
cisions, even file notice of appeal to a supreme court when that body 
shall have been organized. 

“The instructions from Minister of Justice Estrada that the knowl- 
edge of law by the judiciary was a matter of no consequence as com- 
pared with their devotion to ‘revolutionary ideals,’ whatever, in addi- 
tion to personal profit, those ideals may be, found its counterpart in 
Palovicini’s instructions to his teachers that ‘it was unnecessary for 
them % know their subjects as sen as they were good revolutionists,’ 

“There has been starvation in Mexico, there is pestilence, and there 
will be famine if the corn crop fails or if the prices on the present 
short supply are kept up. Gen. Carranza has laid great stress on his 
control ©: e prices of foodstuffs, and in his own district of Coahuila 

rices are not exorbitant, but in the Federal District controlled by his 
mmediate subordinates prices have been, and are, and will continue 
to be exorbitant.” As Mr. Watson points out: 

“Tt ts to the advantage of him who has corn to sell to keep prices 
. high, and as the military commander is not only the owner of corn 
(owner by theft) but also the dictator of prices and the sor (also 
by theft) of the only means of transporting the corn to the consumers, 
prices naturally are high. Just one circumstance can ayert a year 
of appalling misery, and that is the heavy importation of corn, If 
the object of the revolution is to reduce the Mexican problem by reluc- 
ing the population through the starvation process, the revolution is a 
glorious success already.” 


Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I spoke at some 
length a few days ago on the Shackleford bill, addressing my- 
self to the merits of the bill, I now desire to address myself 
briefly to the importance of good roads and national aid for 
roads, 

I will preface what I am going to say by stating that the 
Sixty-third Congress, recognizing the demands for national aid 
for roads, created the first permanent Road Committee, This 
committee considered only one subject, national aid for roads. 
It has conferred with almost all the State highway departments 
in the United States, and had many representatives of State 
highway commissions and others interested in good roads be- 
fore it. 

The bill presented has the indorsement of many State high- 
way commissions, as the chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHACKIEFORD], has indicated. 

A national law must be adaptable. A Federal road law to 
pass Congress must be a law under which each of the 48 States 
ean participate. There are 8 States that have no State 
highway commissions. Ten years ago a majority of the States 
did not have State highway commissions. The States having 
highway commissions and State aid have made more progress 
in road building in the last 10 years than they did in the pre- 
vious 50 years. 

It is obvious that no national aid law will ever pass Con- 
gress, and ought not to, that does not give to each State a 
chance to receive an equitable share of the money appropriated. 

OBSTACLES TO NATIONAL AID FOR ROADS. 

The greatest obstacles in the way of national aid for roads 
are: I 
First. The well-meaning good-road enthusiast, who has never 
thought of the different and varied conditions to be met in 
drafting a national road law which will be workable in 48 
different States, and whose knowledge on road legislation is 
limited to his general observation, “I want a good road so that 
I can go anywhere I desire to go, and I want it completed at 
once.” Many of this type of road enthusiasts favor the ocean 
to ocean good-road movement, the old trail roads and other 


transcontinental roads to be built wholly, or in the greater part, 
by the Government. : 

Second. Another class of road enthusiasts want the roads 
so local that they lead from eyery man’s house to the nearest 
market place, and they desire the side roads of every com- 
munity improved before the main roads, and each advocate 
wants the road to go by his house first. 

We have over 2,000,000 miles of wagon roads in the United 
States. It is apparent that if we attempt to improve all the 
roads in the 48 States by Government aid at once it would 
bankrupt the country and would be out of the question. 

Outside of the large cities most of the opposition comes from 
the States east of the Alleghany Mountains, who have a more 
perfect system of roads than any of the other States. The 
representatives from these States argue that these States will 
pay more money out than they will receive under national aid, 
and that they can take care of their road matters, and that all 
the other States in the Union ought to take care of theirs. 

This argument could be made by a majority of States against 
any internal improvement ever made by this Government. 

ALL OF run STATES HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


The whole United States has been contributing for years 
toward internal improvements, 90 per cent of the benefits of 
which have inured to the States that are now objecting to the 
first internal improyement that will directly benefit the inhabit- 
ants of the great agricultural States of the Union. 

Over 50,000,000 people in the United States are living in the 
country, including villages and cities under 2,500 inhabitants. 

FARMERS PAY LARGE TAX. 

The farming population alone is paying taxes upon between 
forty and fifty billion dollars worth of property. 

Each year the farming pepulation is adding between five and 
ten billion dollars to the wealth of the Nation. 

Upon the prosperity of the farmer and the rural communities 
depends the prosperity of the whole United States. 

No class of people in the United States pay a higher tax for 
the amount of property they own than the farmer. 

It therefore seems only fair and just that the whole United 
States should be in favor of a great internal improvement that 
will directly benefit one-half of the population and indirectly 
benefit the whole population of the United States. 

You would think, to hear the arguments of Representatives 
from some of the States that have great ports of entry, that 
every cent of money received at each port from the importa- 
tion of goods to this country bélonged to their States, and it was 
a gratuity, on their part, to allow the National Government to 
have this fund, 

The money received by the National Government as duties 
from importation of goods to the United States belongs to the 
people of the interior as much as to the people who reside on 
the seacoasts where the great, seaports chance to be located. 

The Panama Canal has cost the Government $400,000,000, 
The river and harbor appropriations of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress amount to over $62,000,000. Thirty-five million dollars was 
appropriated by the Sixty-third Congress for a railroad in 
Alaska, a Territory containing less than 65,000 people. 

Can the present Democratie administration afford to have the 
Sixty-fourth Congress adjourn without appropriating at least 
$25,000,000 for its wagon roads that will accommodate directly 
50,000,000 people and indirectly the entire population? 

WILL THD GOVERNMENT'S FINANCES PERMIT? 

Some Members say this legislation should be deferred until 
our national finances are in better condition. Twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars is not a great amount for this Government to 
raise. Add a trifle per cent more on the income tax and it 
would raise twice that amount. An income tax similar to the 
Wisconsin State income tax would raise several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Only between two and three million dollars 
of the Alaskan railroad appropriation of $35,000,000 has been 
used. Why not repeal this law and use this appropriation for 
good roads—a much more urgent need and one that will benefit 
a hundred millions of people, while the Alaskan Railroad ap- 
propriation only accommodates 65,000 people, the entire popu- 
lation of that Territory? 8 

The $60,000,000 appropriated for rivers and harbors by the 
Sixty-third Congress has not been expended. Why not repeal 
this law to the extent of $25,000,000 and use it for wagon roads? 

WHY SHOULD RIVERS Hayn PREFERENCE? 

Why do our Congresses give the roads on our rivers prefer- 
ence over the roads on the land? 

The improvement of our wagon roads, over which the whole 
food supply of the Nation is annually hauled, and over which 
men, women, and children are obliged to travel in all kinds of 
weather on foot, on horseback, and in wagons 365 days in the 
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year, ought not to be compelled to side-step for every other 
internal improvement. 
RAISE MONEY BY TAX ON MUNITIONS, 


The $25,000,000 asked for by this bill for wagon roads might 
be raised by imposing a tax on the exportation of munitions 
of war, - Some of the great establishments are waxing fat from 
the sale of these death-dealing instruments of war. If this 
Government is going to allow corporations to capitalize the mis- 
fortunes of our brothers across the sea by profiting in gold at 
the rate, in some cases, of $1,000,000 a day in net profits, I 
would be in favor of making them pay not only for this internal 
improvement but for anything that this Government thinks nec- 
essary for national defenses. 

IMPROVEMENT OF GOOD ROADS. 

In my opinion, the question of national aid for highways is 
the greatest question before Congress. On this great question 
we should waive technical differences. 

Horace Greeley once said that “ the way to resume specie pay- 
ment was to resume.” 

The way to have national aid for roads is to pass the best 
road law Congress is capable of drafting, and after working 
under it, if it prove inadequate perfect it by amendment. We 
will never make any progress by attempting to defeat every 
measure that does not meet in every particular with our ideas. 

GOOD ROADS LESSEN THE COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 

It costs more, on an average, to haul a bushel of potatoes from 
the farm where they are produced to the nearest market place 
than it does to carry them from Dublin, Ireland, to New York 
City. If by good roads we can lessen the cost of transportation by 
wagon 50 or 75 per cent, it is going to ultimately reduce the high 
cost of living. 

It has been said by a Secretary of Agriculture that it costs 
the farmers every year to move the great crops they raise 
something like $1,600,000,000, and that from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 of this amount could be saved by good roads. 

The mud tax, or the bad-road tax, is the highest tax the Ameri- 
can people are paying. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT EVERYBODY. 


Heretofore we have looked upon the wagon roads as some- 
thing that concerned simply the farmer, the man who lived 
upon the road, and we have not considered that it was the 
problem of anybody else. We have thus shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of road building and keeping in repair 2,000,000 miles 
of road upon the farmer alone. 

-At the end of every road is the farmer with his crops and 
all kinds of farm produce. At the other end of the road is the 
city with its people waiting to be fed, with its merchants wait- 
ing for trade, and with the railroads waiting for goods to 
transport. To whose advantage is it to have a road for the 
farmer to come to town? It is certainly to the advantage of the 
merchants and the city and the railroads as much as it is for 
the farmer. 

The farms and the farmer are the great abiding support of 
the city. 

GOVERNMENT AID WILL STIMULATE ROAD BUILDING. 

If Congress passes this bill, it is going to stimulate road build- 
ing throughout the United States. It is going to compel the 
States that have not State highway commissions to get them 
before the year 1920. 

Good roads will make rural life more attractive. They will 
tend to check the drift of population from the farms to the 
cities. In the last 10 years—from 1900 to 1910—the urban 
population increased 50 per cent, while the rural population in- 
creased only 11.02 per cent, and in one or more of the great 
agricultural States the rural population decreased, 

This is a situation and tendency which is viewed by many 
with alarm, and the National Government and many States are 
in various ways trying to turn back the tide toward the cities 
with the movement “back to the farm.” 

Good roads will tend to help this movement more than any- 
thing this Government can do. 

If this road bill becomes a law, it will help the farmer in mov- 
ing his crops to market and will eventually make a system of 
roads connecting all parts of our country. 

The Government, with its expert engineers, will undoubtedly 
be able to reduce materially the cost of road building, 

A Government engineer like Col. Goethals at the head of a 
great national road bureau would make more progress in the 
matter of the improvement of our roads than will be made in 
50 years by our 48 States, with their thousands of smaller sub- 
dirisioni, undertaking to work out the road problem by them- 
selves. A 

I believe that a system of ronds such as Government aid will 
insure will improve the conditions of rural life and make it more 


attractive, and have a direct bearing upon the social, intellec- 
tual, and economic welfare of the whole people; that it will be 
followed by a greater activity and cooperation on the part of 
the rural population of this country that will mean an era of 
the greatest prosperity this country has ever known. 

Charles Sumner, more than 50 years ago, truly said that— 


The two greatest forces for the advancement of civilization are the 
schoolmaster and good roads. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. VARE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 0 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, the two amendments which I pro-. 


pose are designed to include in this Federal measure the humane 
and practicable principles embodied in the law which Gov. 
Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, caused to be written on the stat- 
uté books. 

The amendments are as follows: 

After the word “ years,” on line 1, page 2, insert who work more 
than eight hours in any one day or more than six days in any one week 
cr after the hour of 7 o'clock postmeridian, or before the hour of 7 
o'clock antemeridian ; and each minor between the age of 14 and 16 years 
£0 re pa shall, during the period of such employment, attend, for a 
perl or periods equivalent to not less than six hours each week, a 
public school, during the usual public school term: Provided, That the 
school hours shall not be on Saturday, nor before 8 o'clock antemeridian 
nor after 5 o'clock postmeridian of any other day.” 


Add a section, to be numbered section 2, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or de- 
liver for shipment in interstate commerce the product of any mine. 
quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ment situated in the United States which has been produced, in whole 
or in part, by the labor of any minor under 18 years of age, unless he 
shall have obtained, without cost to said minor, a certificate of the 
physical fitness of said minor to AREE the work assigned to him, sald 
certificate to be signed by a reputable physician. 

Renumber the sections of the bill. 

It is little enough for the Government to require that all 
products entering into interstate commerce shall be made by 
adults, and if by children, then by children who shall be pro- 
tected in their right to an education. 

Owing to the fact that the Keating bill restricts the hours of 
employment of children between the ages of 14 and 16 to eight 
hours a day, I have worded my amendment, providing for the 
educational feature, to require that at least six hours a week be 
devoted to the education of these young employees. 

The phrase “public school” is broad enough to authorize 
the employers to establish schools of their own, if that method 
should be deemed more practicable. The term, nevertheless, is 
designed to prevent any attempt to comply with the educational 
provision merely by the ruse of having a perfunctory classroom. 
By “ public school” is meant one that shall be under the super- 
vision of the regular school authorities. 

The other amendment is designed to prevent. the employment 
of sickly children. This prohibitory feature is one of the best 
of the new Pennsylvania system, and it is a necessary part of 
the humane program, Other regulations can be left to the 
discretion of the officials to whom power is delegated by the 
measure now before the House, but I think the bill must be 
regarded as incomplete without the educational and health 
features proposed by these two amendments. 

There is need for vocational education throughout the country. 
Ninety per cent of the children in the country get no chance to 
go to the high schools and colleges. They should at least have 
the chance for a common-school education and for vocational 
education. If the objection is raised to the educational amend- 
ment on the ground that many ef the States have no facilities 
for vocational education, I say that it is high time they had such 
facilities, and the employers of labor finding it necessary to 
provide educational facilities in their own factories, if not out- 
side, will soon crystallize public sentiment in favor of greater 
educational facilities. 

The amendment which I offer permits the employers to estab- 
lish vocational schools of their own, if they so desire, so long 
as the course of instruction is under the supervision of the au- 
thorized educational authorities. It gives an incentive to voca- 
tional education which will be of benefit not merely to the child, 
but to the employers as well. 
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The Commission on Industrial Education of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association has given a complete indorsement to 
the Pennsylvania child-labor law, with its educational feature, 
in sharp contrast to the attitude of some of the influential poli- 
ticlans of Pennsylvania who opposed Gov. Brumbaugh's efforts 
in enacting this law. 

It has been said that the continuation school, or vocational 
School, is a regular educational and life-saving device for those 
who work and those who employ. No child should have to work. 
Unfortunately some of them have to work. It is our duty, then, 


to see that even while working they are not denied educational | 


opportunities. 


I believe that the Federal Government should give financial 
aid to vocational schools and enlist in the movement for the edu- 
cation of children who are employed. I believe that as much 
should be done for the Nation as a whole as has been done for 
Pennsylvania. We can not interfere with the matters which are 
regulated exclusively by the States, but we can bring about a 
great reform by placing these restrictions upon interstate com- 
merce so that manufacturers and other business men will see to 
it that the children they employ have proper educational facil- 
ities. Unless this step forward is taken, it will mean that there 
will be a revulsion of feeling which will result in more stringent 
law preventing the employment of children altogether. 

I wish to take the liberty of quoting from the report of the 
Committee on Industrial Education of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, May 25, 1915, which places the 
stamp of approval on what Pennsylvania has done with regard 
to the reform now before the House: 


released from age ted ao eight hours per week for instruction in his 
vocation and in citizenshi 
established. This is the first instance of compulso: 
until 16, excepting in Wisconsin and in the city o 
best form of 16-year compulsion, because it correlates 
work and goes far toward ma all later life happy and intelligently 
p ve in the occupations. fter three years of most satisfactory 
experience Wisconsin has just raised the compulsory period to 17, as in 
northern Burope, and as Pennsylvania will raise it some day, following 
the happy experience of her Initial years, 
The need of this schooling was a upon by employers, social 
workers, educators, labor leaders, a legislators. There were, how- 
ever, some sharp differences of gment as to the details of the law 
as enacted last May. These differences are fast disappearing, y 
through better understanding of the situation and largely because it 
has become clear to all that the law must be „ and ee 
almost solety with a view to the accomplishment of Its main spirit and 
e as which, possibly, minor and contradictory interpretations 
t do rm. 
For instance, the law is effective January 1, 1916. The provision 
that after that no employer may employ a child with less than a sixth- 
e education seems at first sight to necessitate the discharge, the 
nang into the street or into the present overcrowded schools to 
which they are particularly ill adapted some 30.000 working children 
who have only a fourth or fifth grade qualification and some who 
bave less than that, for heretofore the requirement has been onl 
— e child be asie Po peel: write the English language inteni 
tly” ys qua 
ae * believed that the law was not intended to be thus retroactive, 
and the Attorney General bas decided that there is an applied contract 
in the permits already issued under which the children went to work 
in good faith. These contract,“ therefore, will be beld inviolate by 
the State and these children may continue in employment, going, how- 
ever, for eight hours a week to the day-time continuation schools, to 
which they are especially adapted. along with all other working chil- 
dren. Thus has a disturbing factor disappeared before a broad, con- 
structive intelligence. So, as in Wisconsin, will other 2 dif- 
culties disappear with the application of that same devoted intelligence 
that has nguished Pennsylvania in every field to which she has 
applied herself with high regard. 
eretofore, as in most States, the working certificate has been given 
directly to the child and not been followed up with care. ‘onse- 
quently many children have left school without going to work at all 
or quitting work after a brief period for a year or more of idleness, 
Hereafter, following a better practice, the worki permit will be 
issued directly to the employer, who must return it to the issuing 
authority Immediately the child leaves work, and with his check the 
child must return to school, not the old-time school, 5 but 


school attendance 
m. It is the 
school with 


mi 


the new all-day continuation school. Thus will peri of unemploy- 
1 be made particularly valuable instead of times of temptation 
and loss, 


Interest in the pmp of this law was 2 by the disclosure 
in the census of 1910 that there were then 925 foreign-born whites 
in Pennsylvania 10 years of age and older who were unable to 
g 33.6 per cent of all of the 1,390,564 fo 


1 rn whites 
in the State. This was a great increase in fore iliterates over 1900 
when only 16.7 per cent were unable to s The thorough 


work the children either 10 hours or not at all, on the ground t 
some processes now carried on by children require attention constantly 
s0 long as the mill runs. 


It is unfortunate that a few employers, not knowing all the condi- 


tions, began to discharge children some time Let us h that 
with the present light no child will be F a 
single day before It need be, for such a discharge would needlessly hurt 


the child and burt the cause 

The whole spirit and of this law is that children shall be 
kept at work, not that t shall be discharged; that they shall leara 
in connection with their work, not that they shall be thrown into idle- 
ness or returned to a kind of school they are unfitted for. If any con- 
siderable number must be discharged, there should be a thorough organ- 
ized effort to transfer them from one place to another without hurt 


loss. 

The law affects about 70,000 children and will elevate in years to 
come the citizenship, the social and economic efficiency of the whole 
State. By every presumption children will pay a full share of all costs 
and adjustments by loss of wages and otherwise. Let all grown-ups 
do their part as best they may. 

It pays a State to invest in its people. Were the Pennsylvania law 
to be rewritten to-day. it would be written somewhat differently. It 
will be changed by various legislatures so long as Pennsylvania is a 
developing Commonwealth. 

In {ts essential spirit and purpose and its assured accomplishment 
it is one of the greatest and best educational measures that have been 
enacted in this country. Never was better opportunity for the exercise 
of forbearance. cordiality, and large constructive intelligence. Never 
has Pennsylvania more pleasantly surprised the people of all the States 
by fo looking legislation. e 


or 


Federal Aid for Post Roads. 


` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill, H. R. 
7617, authorizes a future annual appropriation of not more than 
$25,000,000 to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture in co- 
operating with State highway departments in the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of rural post roads. The chief 
difference between it and the bill on the same subject intro- 
duced by myself lies in the fact that it authorizes at some 
future time a maximum appropriation of $25,000,000 for the 

mentioned, while the bill introduced by me makes 
available immediately for those purposes an annual appropria- 
tion of not less than that amount. The bill which I introduced 
was prepared by the National Association of State Highway 
Officials, and, excepting Pennsylvania, has been indorsed, I am 
reliably informed, by every State highway department in the 
Nation. I regret that, under the rules of the House, the bill 
introduced by me, especially that portion of it which makes the 
appropriation inimediately available. can not at this time be 
substituted for the pending measure. 

In deciding whether we should give our votes to the passage 
of this bill, three questions should be considered, namely: 

1. Is the proposed enactment constitutional? 

2. Is the object sought to be accomplished desirable? 

8. Is the suggested plan workable? 


THE QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY. 


Since each Member of Congress is under a solemn oath to 
obey the Constitution of the United States, the question of the 
constitutionality of any legislation that may be proposed is a 
matter of fundamental importance. If that question is decided 
in the negative, all others are eliminated. 

The Constitution is the charter of our liberties as a free and 
self-governing people. It is not, as I understand it, a dead mass 
of fixed dogmas, but is a vital body of living principles, and 
should be construed in the light of widening experience, of de- 
veloping reason and conscience, and of advancing civilization, 

As a matter of fact, the interpretation of written constitutions 
and the development of constitutional governments have been 
thus evolutionary. We of to-day, in the light of the experiences 
of the past, the beliefs of the present, and the hopes of the 
future, place constructions upon our Constitution which are 
very different from those entertained or anticipated by the 
founders of the Republic. For instance, there was a time when 
practically all internal improvements were regarded almost uni- 
versally as State functions, whereas now the Federal Govern- 
ment is engaged, either independently or in cooperation with 
the States, in almost every form of internal activity. 

Appropriations from the Federal Treasury have been or are 
being made for the digging of canals, for the deepening of rivers 
and harbors, for the building of locks and dams, for the con- 
struction of railroads, for the support of the land-grant colleges, 
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for the construction of public buildings in towns and cities, for 
the conservation of the public health, for the promotion of 
scientific and practical agriculture (including the irrigation of 
arid lands, farm-demonstration work, and the eradication of 
boll weevil, cattle tick, and hog cholera), and for other purposes. 

The Federal Government has appropriated about $800,000,000 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. The construction 
of the Panama Canal has cost approximately $400,000,000. For 
the purpose of promoting railroad development throughout the 
country almost 200,000,000 acres of land have been donated. 
Irrigation projects have cost something like $100,000,000. ‘The 
sum of $35,000,000 has been authorized for the construction of a 
railroad in Alaska. Billions of dollars have been expended for 
these and other internal improvements. Billions more will be 
expended in the years to come. 

If under the Constitution Congress has the authority to make 
appropriations for internal activities of the character men- 
tioned, has it not by the same reasoning the power also to 
make the appropriation and perform the service suggested 
in the pending bill? Congress builds railroads. Can it not 
also build wagon ronds? Congress digs canals and constructs 
locks and dams. Can it not also make excavations, fill ravines, 
and construct bridges? Congress cuts channels, deepens rivers 
and harbors, and maintains them. Can it not also construct, 
improve, and maintain public highways?. Congress assists the 
farmer in raising his crops. Can it not also assist him in con- 
yeying those crops to the market? 

But we do not have to reason by analogy in order to reach 
the conclusion that Congress has the power to enact the pro- 
posed law. The Constitution itself is explicit in regard to the 
power of Congress relative to such matters. Paragraphs 1, 3, 
and 7 of section §, Article I, read as follows: 

Th. Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts. and excises, to pay debts and provide for the common defense 
anid general welfare of the United States; but all duties, Imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes. 

To establish post offices and post roads, 

The “general-welfare” clause in paragraph 1, the “com- 
merce” clause in paragraph 2, and the “ post-roads” clause in 
paragraph 8, taken singly or collectively, seem to remove all 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the pending bill. If the 
power “to establish post offices” carries with it the authority 
to erect, improve, and maintain the buildings in which the offices 
are located, certainly the power “to establish post roads” car- 
ries with it the authority to construct, improve, and maintain 
them as provided in the bill under consideration, 

So far as Congress can do so, the question of the constitu- 
tionality of appropriations for ronad-building purposes was set- 
tled early in the history of the United States. During the first 
30 or 40 years after the Government was organized something 
like $14,000,000 was expended for such purposes, most of it 
upon the Cumberland Road. With the beginning of the era of 
railroad building through Federal land grants the construction 
of public highways at Federal expense was discontinued. Since 
that time the matter has been treated as a State or local 
function, 


FEDERAL AID DESIRABLE, 


If we are convinced of the constitutionality of the proposed 
enactment, and a majority of the Members of the House seem 
to be so convinced, let us consider briefly the next question, 
namely, Is the object sought to be accomplished desirable? In 
order to answer this question correctly it is necessary for us 
to understand what that object is. What is the object that 
the promoters of this legislation seek to accomplish? It is this: 
The securement of better rural post roads through the coopera- 
tion of the Nation and the States. 

Since a majority of our public highways are now used as 
post roads, and since practically all of them will be so used 
in the future, the provislons of this bill, if enacted into law, 
would apply ultimately to public roads generally. Hence the 
object of this legislation is the improvement of public roads 
everywhere. 

Is there a general need of highway improvement and is 
there a general demand? It is estimated that there are in the 
United States 2,273,131 miles of public roads, of which 1,220,- 
579 miles are used for postal purposes. Of the total mileage, 
only 247,490 miles, or 10.9 per cent, are improved. The States 
spent in 1914 the sum of $249,055,067 in making highway im- 
provements. That was a large sum of money, but nothing like 
an adequate amount. It is evident that if left to the States 
alone centuries will pass before good roads become the rule 
rather than the exception. 


There are about 900,000,000 acres of farm land in this country, 
and the value of our farm products is estimated at $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, a sum which staggers the imagination. Except 
those which are consumed by the farmers themselves, all of 
these products have to be transported to the markets over wagon 
roads, and the things for which they are exchanged have to be 
carried back to the farms over the same kind of highways. 
Thus many hundred millions of tons of commodities are trans- 
ported to and fro each year. H is safe to estimate, therefore, 
that a billion dollars are expended annually for the rural trans- 
portation of farm products and the things for which they are 
exchanged. 

Reliable statistics show that in the United States, where 90 
per cent of the roads are unimproved, the average haul of farm 
products costs from two to ten times as much as similar hauls 
cost in those countries where the roads have been adequately 
improved. If these statistics be true, and we haye no reason 
to doubt them, think of the tremendous saving that would 
accrue to those engaged in agricultural pursuits if all our roads 
were improved in the same way. Since the products of the farni 
are consumed by the people generally, it is impossible to estimate 
or to segregate the benefits which would accrue to every class 
of our citizens. Each citizen, whether he uses the roads for 
business or for pleasure, or not at all, is directly or indirectly 
interested in this matter of highway development, for the reason 
that the cost of every one of the necessaries of life is materially 
affected by the expense of transportation. Costly transporta- 
tion is one of the causes of the high cost of living. 

Nobody denies that the improvement of our highways would 
promote agriculture. By the same reasoning we conclude that 
it would advance commerce, industry, education, and religion. 
Just as every phase of life has been promoted by the construc- 
tion of railroads and the improvement of rivers and harbors, so 
would civilization be advanced by the improvement of our most 
commonly used means of transportation. As a matter of fact. 
our wagon roads are as vitally necessary to the development of 
our national life as are our railroads, rivers, lakes, and canals; 
yet they have been the most neglected. 

The transportation of farm and manufactured products begins 
at the point of production and ends at the point of consumption, 
and when one link in the chain of transportation is weak the 
entire chain is weak. Producer, transporter, trader, consumer, 
all are injured when transportation facilities are inadequate. 
With 90 per cent of our more than 2,000,000 iniles of public roads 
almost wholly unimproved, our transportation facilities are most 
inadequate. From this great inadequacy the entire Nation suf- 
fers. It should be apparent to all that the object sought to be ac- 
complished by the advocates of the proposed legislation is desir- 
able beyond measure. 

A WORKABLE PLAN. 


The plan outlined in the bill provides for the cooperation of the 
Federal Government with the various States in the matter of 
constructing, improving, and maintaining rural post roads. 
This plan is similar to that pursued in numerous other activi- 
ties in which the Federal Government is engaged. Just as the 
States and their counties are cooperating in the construction of 
public highways, it is proposed that the Nation and the States 
shall cooperate for a similar purpose. ‘There will be no encroach- 
ment upon the prerogatives of the States, and there will be no 
enlargement of the authority of the Federal Government. 

Numerous Members of the House have told of the good results 
from such cooperation between States and counties, and I pre- 
dict that a similar cooperation between the Federal Government 
and the States will produce even more satisfactory results. 
While I believe that the pending bill could be improved in some 
of its provisions, I realize that in matters of legislation all of us 
can not secure just what we desire. Practically all laws are the 
results of compromise. This is one of the matters in which if I 
can not get exactly what I desire I shall take that which is 
possible, Any defects that may develop under the operation of 
the act can be remedied by future Congresses. 

There is a special reason why I should give my vote to the 
passage of this bill. The party with which I am affiliated has 
spoken in no uncertain terms relative to the subject of national 
aid for the construction and maintenance of certain kinds of 
public roads. The Democratie platform adopted at Baltimore 
in 1912 contained this plank: T 


We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 


I do not sec how any Member on this side of the House can 
afford to oppose this measure. Cooperation is the watchword 
of the era in which we live. Let the Nation and the States co- 
operate in the manner suggested. 
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Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
Es rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I give my 
earnest and hearty support to H. R. 8234, known as the child- 
labor bill. For many years this has been a burning and vital 
question with all good, forward-looking people: To do some- 
tħing for the children to aid them in growing strong, active, 
virile bodies and mind. Those in favor of this humane legisla- 
tion have besought the legislatures of every State in the Union, 
with varying fortunes of failure and success, each State be- 
lieving, and truly so, that it had a right to act upon legislation 
along these lines as it saw fit, with the result that to-day there 
is no uniformity of legislation at all. While a vast majority of 
the States of the Union fix the age when children can be em- 
ployed in factories, quarries, mills, canneries, and so forth, but 
no uniformity of age, the only legislative body in the United 
States that has power to pass uniform legislation affecting child 
labor is the Congress of the United States. 

At last the appeals of humanity have reached Congress and 
its best thought and views are embraced and embodied in the 
pending legislation. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, and I sincerely trust it will, 
will be uniform all over the United States, because it places the 
burden and the responsibility upon the shipper of goods. He 
must know when he ships a consignment of goods that none of 
them were made or manufactured by children under the age set 
forth in the proposed bill. ' 

The bill provides: 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship, or deliver for 
shipment in interstate commerce, the product of any mine or quarry 
situated in the United States which has been Protaras in whole or in 
part by the labor of children under the age of 16 years; or the product 
of any mill, cannery, workship, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
ment situated In the United States which has been produced in whole 
or in pace by the labor of children under the age of 14 years; or b 
the labor of children between the a of 14 and 16 years who wor 
more than eight hours in any one day or more than six days in an 
one week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the Toni of | 
o'clock a. m. 

The provisions of the above-quoted section are plain and em- 
phatie. No quibble; no misconstruction can possibly be placed 
upon the section or any paragraph contained in it. 

If anything is to be done to prevent children from engaging 
in dangerous and hazardous work under the age of 16, or under 
the age of 14 years, the responsibility must be placed somewhere, 
and the responsible person is the one who proposes to ship it 
through interstate commerce from one State to another State in 
the Union, 

The bill does not affeet, nor is it intended to affect goods 
manufactured, mined, or quarried to be used and consumed in a 
State. It is only where the product mined, manufactured, quar- 
ried, or canned is proposed to enter interstate commerce. 

There is no question but what under the Constitution of the 
United States Congress has such power to enact this kind of 
legislation. The power of Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States is conclusive, as has been held by the United 
States Supreme Court in numbers of cases. 

Likewise the measure will not impose any hardship upon 
those engaged in selling goods In interstate commerce. They 
will be required to be on their guard, with a view of seeing 
whether or not any of the goods proposed to be shipped have 
been manufactured in violation of section 1 of this act. 

For many years there has been an agitation going on in the 
country to conserve our natural resources. With loud voice 
this has been proclaimed on every stump and every platform in 
the United States. Our newspapers and magazines have teemed 
with articles calling the attention of the Nation to the fact that 
our natural resources—coal, iron, and minerals of all kinds— 
were being wasted. Soon the storehouses of nature would be- 
come exhausted and posterity would be left in utter destitution 
and want, so far as these things were concerned. But few 
have turned their attention to the necessity of ‘looking after 
our real resources—the children. These, and these alone, are 
not only our nature’s resources, but God's resources. To-day 
there are upward of 20,000,000 of children in the United States 
of school age; many millions of them are not in school, but are 
employed in endeayoring to earn a living in the dangerous 


trades and occupations, in cpen competition with men and 
women of mature years and experience. anstend of dwarfing 
their bodies and stunting their intellects, these boys and girls 
ought to be in school until they at least comple:e the grales 
and, if possible, receive a thorough and complete high-school 
education, so that when they become mature men and women 
they will be able to meet the fierce competition that is now 
drawing round and about them from every quarter. 

The time is here now, and as time goes on it will be more 
and more that the man or woman unequipped and unqualified 
from a mental viewpoint will be wholly unable to meet their 
competitors in a fair field of competition. 

Every child born in this fair country of ours is entitled to a 
fair chance, a fair deal in life; and if it is compelled to grow 
up in ignorance of the practical and, in some cases, the scien- 
tific things of life, by reason of poverty or otherwise, it has not 
had a fair ehance and an equal opportunity. 

No doubt this bill will take thousands of children from quar- 
ries, mines, and factories. They ought to be out of there; they 
have no business there. They should be in the schoolroom 
equipping and qualifying themselves for future life, so they 
could make men and women of themselves. 

The agitation for this legislation has been going on for al- 
most a quarter of a century by a few “Good Samaritans.” 
They have spent their time, their money, and their energy in 
bringing about legislation of this kind solely for the purpose of 
bettering humanity. They have finally reached the court of 
last resort, and this court has heeded their ery, so far as the 
House is concerned, and passed this legislation. I trust that it, 
will not cease: its travel until the Senate enacts it into law and 
it is approved by the President. 


Child Labor in Mills, Faetories, and Mines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 28, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that I am in favor of the passage of this bill and that I 
earnestly hope it will be speeded on its way to afford the pro- 
tection and blessings that it will bring to the pale-faced, ill-fed, 
uneducated, oppressed children of this country, who are unfor- 
tunately and unhappily living in certain States of the Union 
which have up till this hour refused to place upon their statute 
books the kind of legislation that is embodied in this bill. In 
the last Congress I supported to the limit of my ability similar 
legislation. There is greater need than ever for such legislation 
in these days. Members of the Sixty-fourth Congress who come 
here for the first time are anxious to contribute their views to 
the general discussion. And so, Mr. Chairman, in order that 
they may have that opportunity, I have no desire to occupy 
the time of the House to the exclusion of our new colleagues. 

I want the House, if it will, to listen to a most illuminating 
editorial on the subject of “ Child labor“ which appeared in the 
Boston Post of Sunday, January 23, 1916. This newspaper is 
the leading Democratic organ of New England, and its editor 
writes as follows: 

“ CHILD-LABOR SUNDAY.” 

is “ Child-labor Sunday.” From many pulpits in the land there 
will be heard the sad stories of the slavery of too many of our little 
citizens in the mines and the mills of these sup ly civilized and 
merciful United States. Hundreds of thousands of men and women will 
be asked to do what they can to help the just and ZA hap e cause of 
freeing these small wage earners from a bonla, at stunts their 
bodies, dulls their minds, and reduces their capacity to be useful citi- 
zens. Let us trust that the day will be one of great accomplishment. 

Is there need of this crusade?" some one may ask. For answer 
come the maen words of Henry M. Dyckman, of Westfield, a member 
of the national child-labor committee. “ There are at present,” he sa 
“approximately 2,000,000 children whose young lives are being burn 
up like fuel to run the engines in some score of industries In the United 
States. Many of these chikiren are of a tender age, hardly more than 
babies, As an instance of this is the case of little Marietta, who was 
found during the investigation of industrial conditions in New York, 
This little child of 3 dey of age was found in a tenement house making 


artificial flowers. She made forget-me-nots b luing together tais, 
center, and stem, and by working from 8 until could make 600 in a 


day. 

Manis seems almost incredible, but I possess a picture of the child at 
her work, taken by agents of the committee who saw her. She is bat 
one of thousands of wretched babies who are being sacrificed to greed. 
In our factories there are 122,000 children of 10 years old and upward 
who are working 9, 10, and 11 hours a day in 8 jong 


To-da 


tes where suc 
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hours are 
regard to ir employment make it hard for States which have humane 
— to com te. with thoes without such laws; for instance, Alabama 

near: 


make them. But some of the Southern States will not pass an are 
callousness to say to a congressional committee the other das that a 


that mattered, it seems ; the wing boy or girl was of no importance. 
But there is help at hand Uncle 

any rate, the Keating-Owen bill has already been favorably reported to 

the House at Washington, and it is likely to pass. ‘This bill forbids 

interstate commerce in 3 in the production of which children under 

14 have worked in mills, factcries, canneries, or workshops; in which 

children between 14 and 16 have worked over eight hours a day or at 


night. 
Tet us ferventiy hope that greed will soon be compelled to yield to 


righteousness in this matter. If a State will not give its children a 
chance in the world, its manufacturers must be made to. 


Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFF: MoLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 31, 1916. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday of last week 
I introduced in this House a resolution, which reads as follows: 


Whereas the Mexicans continue to murder our soldiers who are sta- 
tioned along the border: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress submit to the President a request that the remnant of our 
troops be withdrawn from the border and used as a nucleus around 
which to organize an Army. 

Resolved further, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress submit to the President the further request that the 
settloment of the Mexican question be left to those States of the Union 
that are contiguous to Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hope of seeing my resolution adopted, 
but I have introduced it in response to many requests that have 
been made and that the Congress may become better acquainted 
with a sentiment that is prevailing among the American people 
generally who reside along the Rio Grande in Texas, and, I 
might alse add, those Americans who reside along the border 
in the States of New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

There is no probability, or even possibility, that the National 
Government will grant to the people of these border States 
the right to avenge the multiplied wrongs that have been in- 
flicted upon American citizens in Mexico and along the Mexi- 
ean border, for that is a right which is claimed by the National 
Government, and the National Government is jealous of its 
rights, and will not relinquish any one of them for the glory 
or good of any mere State, even though such State is an integral 
portion of our great Union. 

For some years the Mexican border has been patrolled by a 
portion of our small standing Army. I have the highest re- 
gard for our Army, what there is of it, but our soldier boys 
along the border have been held back by “orders from Wash- 
ington,” even though not a few of their comrades have fallen 
victims to Mexican bullets. They were ordered not to cross 
the border in pursuit of murderous marauding bands of Mexi- 
cans, for such a thing would have been “a violation of neu- 
trality rights,” and only the Mexicans, it seems, have the 
privilege of violating such rights. 

A few days ago four American soldiers were bathing in the 
Rio Grande, which was their inherent right. Two of them were 
eaptured by armed Mexican soldiers, who appeared on the 
Mexican side of the river, while the other two Americans made 
their escape, and, although fired on by the Mexican soldiers. 
they swam to the American side in safety. Four comrades, 
who attempted to swim to the rescue of the captured soldiers, 
were drowned, according to the reports, although it is possible 
they were first shot by the Mexicans. Later, three lieutenants 
of the American Army led a detachment of 15 soldiers across 
the river in search of the 2 captured soldiers, but without 
success. On their return to the American side of the river the 
three lieutenants, charged with “ invasion,” were placed under 
arrest to await court-martial, notwithstanding the fact that 
the last American soldier captured near the same place was 


taken across the river and beheaded and his head placed on a 
pike and paraded around to make a Mexican holiday. 

The two captured Americans, so the press dispatches inform 
us, have since been returned to the American side of the river. 
But what right had armed Mexicans to capture them in the 
first place? They were without clothes, and most assuredly 
they carried no arms; and then, too, are we not at peace with 
Mexico? Has not Carranza been recognized by our Government, 
and did this not occur in territory controlled by Carranza— 
territory where Carranza soldiers have been in control for 
months? 

The three American lieutenants who went to the rescue of 
their two captured companions will be court-martialed. The 
wrath of Carranza must be appeased and his de facto Govern- 
ment must be upheld at all hazard, for who can we deal with 
should Carranza's Government go to smash, in case we decide to 
purchase Lower California and a strip of Northern Mexico, as 
is not altogether improbable? 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that Congress will petition the Presi- 
dent to pardon these so-called violators of neutrality rights 
and that instead of a court-martial they be presented with a 
medal befitting those who risk their lives in defense of their 
country’s honor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I beg to call attention to a 
recent speech delivered by the President in New York. In that 
speech the President made the statement that he had obtained 
his information regarding Mexico “from liars.” I wish to 
commend the President for his openness in thus taking the 
American people into his confidence. The President sent several 
personal representatives to Mexico, and when one of them, a 
Texan, returned and told him the truth that representative at 
once fell into disfavor with the administration, and his report 
was pigeonholed and has never been given to the public, 


Constitutionality of the Keating-Owen Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


X OF COLORADO, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to 


print I desire to submit a brief in support of the constitution- 
ality of the Keating-Owen child-labor bill. 

This brief has been prepared by Prof. Thomas I. Parkinson, 
of Columbia University, New York City, and to my mind clearly 
sustains the constitutionality of the proposed legislation. Prof. 
Parkinson’s brief is as follows: 


INTRODUCTION, 


The Palmer-Owen bill, prohibiting shipment in interstate commerce 
of the ucts of child labor, passed the House of Representatives in 
the 1 Congress, and a similar bill (now known as the Keating-Owen 
b has been reported favorably by the House Committee on Labor. 
This brief undertakes to consider the various aspects of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of these bills. 

The conclusions of the brief may be summarized as follows: 

z ae power of Congress over interstate commerce is complete and 
exclusive. 

II. The power of Congress to Some interstate commerce, as stated 


merce of specified persons or property. 

III. The r of Congress over interstate commerce may be exer- 
cised in the interest of the public health, morals, safety, and welfare, as 
well as in the interest of that commerce and its instrumentalities. 

Iv. tever its incidental effects, a congressional regulation of 
ry one commerce is never a violation of the reserved rights of the 


V. The power of Congress to prohibit shipment or transportation in 


interstate commerce is limited only by the requirement of the fifth 
amendment that such prohibition shall not constitute a deprivation of 
individual rights without due process of law, i. e., that such prohibi- 
tion shall not be an arbitrary or unreasonable interference with the 
individual's rin in of property or liberty of contract. 

VI. The eg bition of shipment in interstate commerce of the prod- 
ucts of child labor is a reasonable exercise of the congressional com- 
merce power in the interest ot the public welfare. 

L—THE POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INTERSTATE COMMERCE IS COMPLETE 
5 AND EXCLUSIVE. 

Congress has supreme and plenary power over interstate commerce, 
Article I, section 8, clause 3, of the Federal Constitution, provides : 
“That Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, am the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 

Under the icles of Confederation each State had complete control 
over its own commerce. The exercise of this control resulted in em- 
barrassing and destructive consequences and led to an oppressed and 


C 
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degraded state of commerce. Brown v. Maryland (12 Wheat., 419, 
445; 1827). The prevailing motive for the 3 of the present Con- 
stitution was to“ rescue it * * + from the perpetual jarring and 
hostility of commercial regulation. The entire purpose for 
which the delegates assembled at Annapolis, was to devise means for 
the uniform regulation of trade. ‘They found no means but in a Gen- 
eral Government; and they recommended a convention to accomplish 
that purpose. We do not find, in the history of the forma- 
tion and adoption of the Constitution, that any man speaks of a gen- 
eral concurrent power in the regulation of foreign and domestic trade 
as residing in the States. The very object intended, more than any 
other, was to take away such power. If it had not so provided, the 
Constitution would not bave been worth accepting ief Justice 
Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 11, 12; 3 

It is no longer necessary to cite cases to support the declaration that 
the commerce clause has vested in Congress a broad, complete, and ex- 
clusive power over interstate and foreign commerce; but the following 
from one of Chief Justice Marshall's opinions is worth repeating here: 

“Tt may be doubted whether any of the evils proceeding from the 
feebleness of the Federal Government contributed more to that great 
revolution which introduced the present system than the deep and gen- 
eral conviction that commerce ought to be regulated by Congress. It 
is not therefore a matter of surprise that the grant should as ex- 
tensive as the mischief, and should comprehend all foreign commerce 
and all commerce among the States. To construe the power so as to 
impair its efficacy would tend to defeat an object, in the attainment of 
which the American public took, and justly took, that strong interest 
which arose from a full conviction of its necessity.” Brown v. Mary- 
land (12 Wheat., 419, 445; 1827). 

Whatever may have been the primary reason for the insertion of 
this clause in the Constitution it is now definitely settled that it has 
vested in Congress a broad, complete, and exclusive power over inter- 
state commerce. 

In the early case of Gibbons v. Ogden (supra, 196), Chief Justice 
prey discusses the congressional power over interstate commerce 
as follows: 

“What is this power? It is the power to regulate; that is, to io 
scribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed. This power, like 
all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to 
its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. * * * If, as has always been under- 
stood, the sovereignty of Congress, though limited to specific objects, 
is plenary as to these objects, the power over commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States is vested in Congress as abso- 
lutely as it would be in a single government having in its constitution 
the same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the 
Constitution of the United States, The wisdom and the discretion of 
Congress, their identity with the people and the influence which their 
constituents possess at elections are in this as in many other in- 
stances, as that, for example, of declaring war, the sole restraints on 
which they have relied to secure them from abuse.“ Quoted with ap- 
proval in the Lottery case (188 U. S., 321, 353; owl 

This view of the commerce power was affirmed by the Supreme Court 
in the late case of Hoke r. United States (227 U. S., 308, 320; 1913), 
where it is said: “The powcr is direct; there is no word of limitation 
in it, and its broad and universal scope has been so often declared as to 
make repetition unnecessary.” è 

In the exercise cf the power thus broadly granted and interpreted 
Congress has a wide discretion. A regulation of interstate commerce is 
not subject to attack In the courts on the ground that it is not the most 
advisable which Congress ht have adopted under the circumstances. 
Thus in the Lottery case (188 U. S., 321, 353; 1903) the court said; 

“They (prior decisions) also show * * * that in determining the 
character of the regulations to be adopted Congress has a large dis- 
cretion which is not to be controlled by the courts simply because in 
their opinion such regulations may not be the best or most effective that 
could be employed.” 

The fact that an act of Congress regulating interstate commerce has 
the incidental effect of affecting or regulating Intrastate commerce docs 
not render it invalid. In a recent case Mr. Justice Hughes, citing 
numerous authoritative precedents, said: 

“The completely internal commerce of the State then may be con- 
sidered as reserved for the State itself. This reservation to the States 
manifestly is only of that authority which is consistent with and not 
opposed to the grant to Congress. There is no room in our scheme of 
government for the assertion of State power in hostility to the author- 
ized exercise of Federal power. The authority of Congress extends to 
every part of interstate commerce and to -every instrumentality or 
agency by which it is carried on; and the full control by Congress of 
the subjects committed to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted 
by the commingling of interstate and intrastate operations. This is 
not to say that the Nation may deal with the internal commerce of the 
State as such, but that the execution by Congress of its constitutional 

wer to regulate interstate commerce js not limited by the fact that 
ntrastate transactions have become so interwoven therewith that the 
effective government of the former incidentally controls the latter, This 
conclusion necessarily results from a supremacy of the national power 
within its appointed sphere.“ (Minn. Rate cases, 230 U. S., 352, 398; 
1913. 

‘These cases establish in our constitutional law the principle that the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce is a broad and complete 
power acknowledging no limitations except those contained in the Federal 
Constitution. “* This power,” says Chief Justice Marshall, is complete 
in 1 f, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no 
limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution.” In a very 
laig case Mr. Justice McKenna said: The power is direct; there is no 
word of limitations in it, and its broad and universal scope has been so 
often declared as to make repetition unnecessary.” In a similar case 
Mr. Justice Harlan said that “in determining the character of the 
regulations to be adopted Congress has a large discretion which is not 
to be controlled by the courts”; and in a very recent case Mr. Justice 
lughes said: “ The full control by Congress of the subjects committed 
to its regulation is not to be denied or thwarted by the commingling 
of interstate and intrastate operations.” ‘These declarations by the 
Supreme Court ought to be kept prominently in mind in 3 
the consideration of the constitutionality of the proposed Federal child- 
labor legislation, and particniarly they ought to be kept constantly 
before us when considering the validity of objections to its constitu- 
tionality based upon such general assertions as that the framers of the 
Constitution did not intend such extensive use of the Federal power ; 
that there are other means by which the desired result can be more 
effectively or expeditiously accomplished; that the commingling of 
interstate and intrastate business makes such legislation, in effect, a 


regulation of manufacture for the intrastate trade; that the proposed 

legislation would be an interference with the reserved powers of the 

States, and similar contentions. 7 

Il.—THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE, AS 
STATED IN THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THR FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 
INCLUDES POWER TO PROHIBIT ABSOLUTELY THE SHIPMENT OR TRANS- 
3 IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE OF SPECIFIED PERSONS on 

rr. 


The States, by adopting the Federal Constitution, delegated to Con- 
ess the wer "to regulate commerce * * among the several 
tates, e are for the moment concerned only with the interpretation 

of the word “regulate ” and the determination of the question whether 

it shouid be interpreted to include power to prohibit. The answer must 
be found in the provisions of the Constitution itself as interpreted by 
the practice of Congress and the decisions of the Supreme Court. That 
the power under the commerce clause to regulate includes the power 
to prohibit is shown both 0 the application of general principles of 
interpretation and by authoritative precedent. 

(A) General principles of interpretation justify the conclusion that 
the power to regulate interstate commerce includes power to prohibit it. 

First. The 8 of Congress over interstate commerce is the same as 
that enjoyed by the individual States prior to the adoption of the Fed- 

eral Constitution. 4 
Under the Articles of Confederation each State had complete control 

over its commerce with the other States, and could prevent the im- 

portation of the products of another State. The exercise of the 

to regulate commerce most famlliar to the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution was the total or partial prohibition of traffic in particular 
articles. Several of the States had adopted such prohibitions. The only 
clause in the Constitution which took from the individual States any of 
their power over commerce is that which placed the power to regulate 
interstate commerce in the Federal Congress. The Supreme Conrt has 
decided that the power of Congress under this clause is exclusive; no 
residum of power over interstate commerce has been left to the States, 

If the individual States prior to the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution possessed power to prohibit imports from other States, and it 
the entire power of the States over interstate commerce was trans- 
fered to and vested in the Federal Government, what has become of 
the power to prohibit transportation across State lines if it was not 
included in the grant to Congress of power to reguiate commerce be- 
tween the States? It may be argued that when the individual States 
surrendered this power to prohibit imports it thereupon to exist 
in either the Federal or State Governments, but that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to transfer to Congress this power to prohibit 

transportation across State line is demonstrated by Article I, section 9, 

of the Constitution, which is quoted and discussed in the following sec- 

tion of this brief. Further argument along these lines would seem to 
be unnecessary and academic. be greta tein the States possessed 
the power to prohibit. It is equally certain that they gave up that 
ower on the adoption of the Federal Constitution. It is, however, 
mportant that the only provision in the Constitution which vests in 

Congress the pence over commerce previous! 

the clause w 

merce, 


selected as the word to transfer to Congress the full power yh 
power to 


the power to regulate was intended to include the 
power to prohibit is indicated by other provisions of the Constitution. 

Article I, section 9 of the Federal Constitution provides: The migra- 
tion or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year 1808.” A prohibition by Congress of the migration 
or importation of such persons could be based only on thé power to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce, and if the framers did not 
intend the poner to regulate to include the power to prohibit, this ex- 
press restriction on the power to prohibit — 9 . — or importation 
of certain persons was entirely unnecessary and superfluous. It must 
be assumed that the framers of the Constitution lieved that there 
was necessity for this provision, and that they so belleved indicates 
that they intended that the power granted to Congress to regulate com- 
merce in an earlier section of the Constitution should include the power 
to prohibit the . or importation of these persons, This clause 
can not be waived aside as relating only to importation from foreign 
countries into this country. It is perfectly definite, and relates as well 
to “the migration + of such persons as any of the States 
+ „ „ shall think proper to admit.” 

Referring to this section, Chief Justice Marshall, in Gibbons v. 
Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 216; 1824), said: 

This section has always been considered as an exception from the 
power to regulate commerce and * * * 80 far as an exception from 
a power proves its existence, this section proves that the power to regu- 
late commerce applies equally to the regulation of vessels employed in 
transporting men, who pass from place to place voluntarily, and to 
those who pass involuntarily.” 

Third. e power of Congress over interstate commerce is as exten- 
sive as the power over foreign commerce, and it is established that the 
power to 8 foreign commerce includes the power to prohibit. 

Congress derives its power to regulate interstate commerce from the 
same clause of the Constitution from which is derived its power over 
foreign commerce. The wer over interstate and foreign commerce 
is granted in precisely the same words, and the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly declared that these powers are identical. In Bowman v. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co, (126 U. S., 465, 482; 1888), 
the court said: 

“The power conferred upon Congress to regulate commerce among 
the States Is, indeed, contained in the same clause of the Constitution, 
which confers upon Le obsess to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
The nt is conceived in the same terms, and the two un- 
doubtedly of the same class and character and équally extensive.” 

And asain, in Crutcher v. Kentucky (141 U. S., 47, 57; 1891), the 
court said: 

“It has frequently been laid down by this court that the power of 
Congress over interstate commerce is as absolute as It is over foreign 
commerce,” 

Similar statements by the court to the effect that the 
to Congress over interstate commerce is as extensive as the power over 
foreign commerce, may be found in Gibbons v, Ogden 195 Wheat,, 1, 
194, 228; 1824); License cases (5 How., 504, 578; 1847); Brown v. 
Houston (114 U. S., 622, 630; 1885); Pittsburgh & Southern Coal Co, 
2511 1800 U. S., 577, 587; 1895) ; Lottery cases (188 U. S., 321, 

7 . 


ower granted 
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of Congress to con@emn, when found in interstate commerce, the arti- 


The regulation of foreign commerce by Congress has frequently 
fi S emba. cles whose 8 is prohibited, and they are generally accepted as 

e 

tes, 


assumed t form of prohibition. The nonimportation and rgo 
acts, which were upheld by the Supreme Court, are 55 
trations. of the exercise of this power. In the case of Gibbons v. 


authority for sconstifutionality of the prohibition. In Seven Cases 

v. U Stu Nos. 50 and 51, January 10, 1916, the Supreme Court 

Ogden (9 Wheat, 1, 216; 1824), Chief Justice Marshall, | upheld the ene oe an amendment to this act which pro- 

to the argument that embargoes are an instrument of war depending | ded that misbranding includes any statement regarding the curative 

for their validity on the war-making power, said: or therapeutic value of the article or ingredients which is false and 
„They are sometimes resorted to without a view of war and with fraudulent 

a single view to commerce. When Congress imposed that embargo (d) Transportation of women from one State to another for immoral 


which for a time engaged the attention of every man in the United 
e act of Congress of Tune 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 825, ch. 395), 


States, the avowed object of the law was the protectiom of commerce 
and the avoiding of war.” prohibited the 5 in Interstate commerce, for immoral pur- 

Again, in United States v. Marigold (9 How., 560, 566; 1850), the se of women an ris, This act was held constitutional in Hoke v. 
court said’: nited States (277 U. S., 308; 1913). 

“Since the passage of the embargo and nonintercourse. laws, and (e) tion in interstate commerce of a commodity in which 
the repeated judi sanctions those statutes have received, it cam | the carrier thereof has a legal interest. 
scarcely, at this day, be opem to doubt, that every subject falling The act of Congress of Tune 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 584, ch. 3591), 
within the legitimate sphere of commerce regulation may be ly | commonly known as the Hepburn Act, prohibited the carriage in inter- 
or wholly excluded, when. elther measure shall be demanded by the | state commerce of commodities in Which, at the time of such trans- 
safety or by the Important interests of the entire Nation.” the carrier had a legal interest, direct or indir This: 

In United States v. Williams (28 Fed., 614; 1808), the then recent 
Nese act was sustained as a valid regulation of foreign commerce. 

In the more recent case of Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S., 470; 
1904), an act of Congress prohibiting the importation of inferior 
grades of tea was held constitutional. 

In Oceanic Aaria psat Co. v. Strunnhan (214 U. S., 320; 1909) 
ax act 3 allens was sustained, and in the Abby Dodge ( 
V. S., 166; 1912) a conservation measure excluding deep-sea sponges 
taken by divers was upheld. 

No more effective ar ent in. favor of the power can be advanced 

pe 


portation, ect. 
rohibitien was held constitutional in United States v. Delaware & 
m Railroad Co. (213 U. S., 366; 1909). 
(£) Indirect prohibition of the transportation of intoxicating liquors 
in. — mg commerce, 
890 Co: sed the Wilson Act (20 Stat. L., 313, ch. 728). 
wld teak a toa iguor 


not be exempt therefrom under the rules protectin Node grey packages 
shi in interstate commerce, even after their arrival the State to 
which they were consigned. The Wilson Act was a declaration by Congress 
that, despite the exclusive power of Congress over such ori packages 
in their transit to — — of destin: they should become subject 
to the State police tions as soon as t reached the consignec. 
In In re Rahrer (140 U. S.. ; 1801), this act was held constitu- 
tional and a State law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor in the 
original package was heid to apply to a sale in the o 1 package of 
— brought from another te. The power of mgress thus to 
subject a legitimate article ot commerce to laws which practically pro- 
hibited: its transportation into. a State implies a power on the of 
Congress. directly al co such tran. tion. And Congress has 
prohibited the Webb-Kenyon: Act of 1913 (87 Stat. L., 699, ch. 90) 
the eee into a State of intoxicating liquor intended to be used in 
such State con t to the laws thereof. e constitutionality of this 
a act, like that of the pure food and drugs act, has not been ques- 


into — 333 Sayeed of ee rag 22 in gr of law; 
and that against the po! on o e eggs of game . 

This power of Congress to prohibit importation as a part of the 
poes to regnlate 1 er commerce has me so well established 

t the references to it in the tatter cases are hardly more than a 
statement recognizing the existence of the T. Thus, in Weber v. 
Freed, case No. 644, December 13, 1915, the court, in upholding the 
constitutionality of the act 3 the introduction of prize-fight 
films into the United States, said tha ane ery possesses a complete 

wer over foreign commerce and “its authority to hibit the in- 
roduction of foreign articles” is “recognized and enforced by many 
previous decisions of this court.” 

Since the power to regulate foreign commerce may be exercised to 
the extent of absolute: prohibition and since the power over inter- 


| stitutional because it did not come within the terms of th res- 
pees act lye 2— — — — — 8 e mititete of the 
N toward som Act and in e case th. - 
| Kenyon bill would be sustained as constitutional. r 
8 of shipment or transportation of meats which have 


The meat- tiom act of 1906 hibits the shi 

| portation in Interstate commerce of maar “ which . bmi — 
—— — of inte act —— — —— of ihe —.—.— 5 
the part of the — or carrier. ig ö 


Congress possesses the same unrestricted and arbitrary power ot 
prohibition: which it may exercize over foreign commerce: 

The reason for the difference, however, is found not in the commerce | 
clause but in the due-process clause of the Constitution which- restrains 
Congress from 5 depriving the individual of vested property 
rights. We have detached the restrictive effeet of the due- es 
clause from our present consideration because of the desirability of 
first Wee ac a —— 77 the — * — to Congrese: © * 
A et ior Dower: So: inte. comunerey * (hy Prohibition of the shipment or transportation of cattle In inter- 

wer to, hibit commerce: in specified articles is one question, and | state commerce ex r 
whether, Co ay ' prohibit ia erce in ae m i arti icio 55 an- or eee cept under regulations established by the Secretary 
other. rmer ives the question o eral an 0 The- ae ntine acts of 1908 and 1 
fiction over commerce, the latter: involves the totally: different question | to make rules and regulations and ity meee oo 3 
us to the extent of the right of the indfvidual under the fifth amend- | wide a penalty for violation thereof. The enforeement of these acts 
ment to insist that Congress shall not exercise its otherwise admitted |E curea through the refnsal of carriers to accept shipments of cattle 

wer over commerce in such manner as to d e the individual of | unless accom ed by the certificate of the Department of si 3 
s property or liberty without due process. e former raises the} (i) Prohibition. of the shipment or transportation in 8 ture. 
issue between Nation and State under the commerce clause and the merce of unmarked imported nursery stock or quarantined n com- 

ock ANA 


reserved-powers clause, the latter raises the issue between the Nation f stock. 

and ee individual under the commerce clause and the fifth amend- The, nursery stock act of 1912 prohibiting such shipment or trans- 

men portation imposes a . — for violation which is enforced against 

B) Precedent justifies the conclusion that the power to regulate in- shi 
Ñ a 10 phe power to prohibit, interstate commerce. > on pper even in the absence of knowledge on his part of his viola- 
e ng theories of interp: on o: e commerce clause an 
fie pane ents 0 r ps a foreign commerce stand: (3) — of the shipment or transportation of game in inter- 
g alone compe e conclusion e power regula‘ cludes The “ ™ Act (see. 242 of the Criminal Cod 

the power to prohibit in interstate as well as foreign commerce; but | States) prohibits the shipment or transportation m. . 4. — 
| merce o (1) “foreign animals or birds, the importation of which is 
prohibited,” and (2) “dead bodies or parts thereof” of “ wild 


fortunately we have additional and more specific au one. te the same 
n 
or birds killed or — — in violation of the laws of the State where 


effe t In a number of decisions of the reme: Court 
— of transportation or shipment eg yates commerce of 
- killed or from which s Violation is punished in the case 
the P Š * 


$ 


ns or things have been sustained. is suficient to list 

e prohibited — and things and cite the cases sustaining thelr 
exclusion from interstate commerce. 

en) Prohibition of transportation of lottery tickets or advertising 
matter relating to lotteries. 

The act of Congress of 1895 (28 Stat. L., 963, ch. 191), forbade. 
under ity of criminal nishment, the bringing into the United: 
States for the purpose of disposing thereof, or earrying from one 
State to another, of any lottery ticket or advertisement relating to 
T terles. The Supreme Court held that lo tickets and advertis- 
ing matter were subjects of commerce, that the regulation: of their 
peo rs from State to State was a regulation of interstate commerce, 
and that Con had the poe to oe their carriage in such 
commerce. (Lottery cases, 188 U. S., 421 moa 

H Obscene literature and articles. designed r immoral and inde- 
cent use. 

The acts of February 8, 1897 (29 Stat. L., 512, ch. 172), and March 
4, 1909 (37 Stat. L., sec. 249), prohibiting the carrying of such litera- 
ture and articles from one State to another, was held constitutional in 
U. S. v. Po (98 Fed. „ 423, 1899). This act was. cited with 
roval in Hoke v. U. 8. ( V. S. 308. 1913).. 


(ky Prohibition of the shipment or transportation in interstate com- 
Wehe oa or Toos prohibits hip t 
act. o pro shipment or rtation in int te 
commerce of renova butter unless . way spect ed in 
the act. Violations are punished irrespective of knowledge. 
) Prohibition of shipment in interstate commerce of speelſled virus, 


(my 5 ot importation and interstate transportation of 


fight picture films. 
The act of July 31. 1912 (37 Stat. L., 240), makes it unlawful to 
bring into the United States or to ship or transport in interstate com- 
merce picture films ting prize fights designed to be used or 
— e of — — Duble exhibition. This act was held constitutional 


in n importation: case of Weber v. Freed, 

c) Aduiterated or misbranded food and drugs. 644, ; Opini 3 73.101. e 

e act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. E.. 768; ch. 3015), prohibits the In view of these decisions it unquestionable that, so far as the 

shipment or d for shipment in interstate commerce any adul- | comemrce: clause is concerned, & regulation of interstate commerce may 

tera or misbranded food or drug under penalty criminal take the form of am absolute ition of shipment or transportation 
ment. This act has ted and i ties enforced by the in such commerce. As the Supreme Court has said: 

Supreme Court in the case of Hipol „ v. ited States (220 “Tt cam scarcely at this day be open to doubt that every subject 

U: ; 1911), and in United States v. tor within the legitimate sphere of commerce reguiation may be 

Co. (232 U. Si, $99; 1914). These cases are ty for the right! or wholly excluded, when either measure shall be demanded 
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by the safety or by tħe important interests of the entire Nation.” 

(U. S. v. Marigold, supra.) 

III. — Inn POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INTERSTATE COMMERCE MAY BE 
EXERCISED IN THD INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH, MORALS, SAFETY, 
AND WELFARE AS WELL AS IN THE INTEREST OF THAT COMMERCE AND 
ITS INSTRUMENTALITIES, 


It is frequently stated in the opinions of the Supreme Court that 
Con possesses a police power under the commerce clause. This 
means, in effect, that Congress may exercise its express powers—of 
which the commerce power 1s one—for the pu of protecting and 
furthering the general welfare of the pepin: e use of its powers 
for such general purposes is analogous to the use by the States of their 
so-called police power. This power in the States is simply the inherent 
power of government to legislate for the common good, notwithstanding 
guaranties of individual rights and liberties contained in our con- 
stitutions. In the case of Congress which 8 no inherent power, 
but is limited to powers expressly granted by the Federal Constitution, 
this so-called police power is merely a right to make use of its express 
powers to provide for the public welfare. In both cases the purpose 
of exercising the power is the same, and it is therefore convenient 
t has become usual, to refer to the exercise of the commerce and othe 
express wers in the interest of the general welfare as the police 

wer of Congress. This phrase will not prove confusing if we remem- 

that by it we mean ply that use of the commerce power which 
aims not at benefiting or advancing commerce itself or its instrumen- 
talities, but at advancing the general welfare through regulation of 
commerce. 

Thus it has been held that under the power to establish t offices 
and post roads Congress may prohibit the transportation through the 
mails of all letters or circulars concerning lotteries. (Ex parte Jackson, 
1877. 96 U. S., 727; In re Rapier, cag 43 U. S., 110.) 

Similarly the use of the mails may denied to any person or com- 
pany in mee i 2 any lottery or device for obtaining money 
or property by means of false pretenses. (Public Clearing House v. 
Coyne, 1904, 194 U. S., 497.) 

From the earliest days of our Nation it has been regarded as within 
the power of Congress in regulating foreign commerce to enact laws, 
not for+the exclusive benefit or advancement of that commerce, but for 
the protection of the interests of the country. The embargo and non- 


intercourse laws are examples of such legislation. Thus in United 
States v. Marigold, 1850 (9 Howard, 560), the court said: 
“Since the passage of the embargo and nonintercourse laws, and the 


repeated judicial sanctions those statutes have received, it can 
scarcely, at this day, be open to doubt that every subject falling within 
the legitimate sphere of commercial regulation may be partially or 
wholly excluded, when either measure shall be demanded by the safety 
or by the important interests of the Nation.” 

In United States v. W. 1808 (28 Fed. Cases, 614, 621), Judge 
peri ag er ena the constitutionality of the then recent embargo 
act. y: 

“ Further, the power to regulate commerce is not to be confined to the 
adoption of measures exclusively beneficial to commerce itself or tending 
to its advancement; but in our national system, as in all modern 
sovereignties, it is also to be considered as an instrument for other 
purposes of general policy and interest.” 

In an essay on the Commercial Power of Con Mr. David Walter 

summarizes early exercise of the 


Brown, of the New York bar, thus 
commerce power : 

“The policy of restriction included measures of two kinds: (1) The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign commodities and of the entry 
of foreign vessels into our ports; and (2) em upon commerce. 
They illustrate, upon a a scale and a drastic manner, the appli- 
cation of the commercial power of Congress to the attainment of great 
national ends through restrictions placed upon various branches of trade, 
and extending even to total prohibition ; and in so far as the precedents 
furnished by them are authoritative they indicate the unsoundness of 
the view that the power of Con to te commerce is restricted 
to the pentis of measures to advance it, but stops short of the power 
to pro * 

hat this conclusion is correct is shown by the I quotation 
from the case of Buttfield v. Stranahand (1904) (192 U. S., 470), 
where the Supreme Court, in holding constitutio: an act of Con- 
gress which prohibited the importation of inferior teas, said (p. 492): 

Congress has also, in other than tariff legislation, exerted a police 
power over foreign commerce by provisions which in and of them- 
selves amounted te the assertion of the ed: to exclude merchandise 
at discretion. This is illustrated by statutory provisions which have 


been in force for more than 50 years regulating the de; of strength 
of drugs, medicines, and chemicals entitled to ad on into the 
United States and excluding such as did not equal the standards 


adopted, 

If the power of Congress over foreign commerce may be used as “an 
instrument for the pu of general policy,” and if the power over 
foreign commerce is the same as that over interstate commerce, it 
would be fair to conclude from these cases alone that the power over 
interstate commerce might likewise be used as “an instrument for 
pu ses of general cp ps x 

We have, however, decisions in the Supreme Court directly affirmin 
the existence in Congress of a police power which may be exerci: 
through fts power over interstate commerce. The first important de- 
cision on this subject was the Lottery case (1903) (188 U. S., 321), 
in which it was held that Congress has power to prohibit the inter- 
state 5 of lottery tickets. delivering the opinion of 
the court Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

“Tf a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of 
lotteries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils 
that inhere in the raising of money that mode, why may not Con- 
gress, invested with the power to regulate commerce among the sey- 
eral States, provide that such commerce shall not be polluted by the 
carrying of lottery tickets from one State to another (p. 856). 
8 As a State may) for the purpose of guarding the morals of 
its own people, forbid all sales of lottery tickets within its limits, so 
Congress, for the purpose of guarding the people of the United States 
against the * widespread pestilence of lotteries’ and to protect that 
commerce which concerns all the States, may prohibit the ing of 
lottery tickets from one State to another.. We should hesi- 
tate long before adjudging that an evil of such appalling character, 
carried on through inte te commerce, can not be met and crushed 
by the only power competent to that end. We say competent to that 
end because Congress alone has the power to py by legislation 
the whole field of interstate commerce (p. 857). * If the 
carrying of lottery tickets from one State to another be interstate com- 
merce, and if Congress is of opinion that an effective regulation for 


commerce, Is to 


the suppression of lotteries, carried on through 
make tt be carried from 


such 
t a criminal offense to cause 8 tickets to 
we know of no authorit; 


eneral 
com- 


š * and 

51, Jan 10, 1916; United States v. Heinle Spec. Co., 1910, 175 Fed., 

299; Shawnee Milling Co. v. Temple, 1910, 179 Fed.. DIT; 

States v. Sacks of Fleur, vai 180 Fed., 518; United States v. Seventy- 
LA 


629. 
isconsin, 228 U. S., 115, 1912, the 
court in declaring a State statute to be in conflict with the Federal 
pure food and drugs act, said (p. 128): 
“That Congress has ample power in this connection is no longer 
at to question. That body has the right not only to pass laws which 

Il regulate legitimate commerce among the States and with foreign 
nations, but has full power to k the channels of such commerce 
free from the transportation of illicit or harmful articles, to make such 
as are injurious to the ponus health outlaws of such commerce, and to 
bar them from the privileges and facilities thereof.” 

The most recent illustration of the exercise of this police 
Con which has been sustained by the Supreme Court is to found 
in the act known as the white-slave traffic act (June 25, 1910, 36 
Stat. L., 825, ch. 395), by which Congress made it a criminal offense to 
transport women in interstate commerce for immoral purposes. ‘This 
act was held constitutional in Hoke v. United States, 1918, 227 U. S., 
308), and in Wilson v. United States, 1914, 232 U. S., 563). In the 
first case the cuurt said : i 

“There is unquestionably a control in the States over the morals of 
their citizens, and, it may be admitted, it extends to making prostitu- 
tion a crime. It is a control, however, which can be exercised only 
within the jurisdiction of the States, but there is a domain which the 
States can not reach and over whic! H 


wer of 


cised, whether independently 
welfare, materiai and moral. * the facility of inter- 
state transportation can be taken away from demoralization of lot- 
teries, the debasement of obscene literature, the contagion of diseased 
cattle or persons, the impurity of food or drugs, the like facility can 
be taken away from the systematic enticement to and the enslavement 
in prostitution and debauchery of women” (p. 322). »The 
rinciple established by the cases is the simple one, when rid of con- 
g and distracting considerations, that Congress has power over 
transportation ‘among the several States’; that the power is com- 
plete in itself; and that Congress, as an incident to it, may adopt not 
only means necessary but convenient to its exercise, and the means may 
have the quality of police regulation” (p. 323). : 

In the Wilson case it was said : n 

“As has already been decided, it (the act in question) has the quality 
of a police regulation, although enacted in the exercise of the powcr to 
regulate interstate commerce Q: 567). 

Although Congress can not directly prohibit prostitution within a 
State, It can constitutionally attempt to suppress prostitution by pe 
hibiting the transportation of women in interstate commerce for that 
sig) re 

e cases cited, it is submitted, definitely and necessarily establish 
the principle that Con can regulate interstate commerce in the 
interest of public health, safety, morals, or welfare; in other words, 
Congress may regulate interstate commerce in such manner as to pre- 
vent its being used to maintain or to further conditions which are detri- 
mental to the general welfare of the community. Mr. Justice Hughes, 
in the recent case of Seven Cases v. United States (Nos. 50 and 51) 
October term, 1915, Opinion January 10, 1916, referring to the decision 
in the white slave case, sald : 

“The court concluded with the reassertion of the simple Picket pnd 
that Congress is not to be denied the exercise of its constitu onal au- 
thority over interstate commerce and its posee to adopt not only means 
3 but convenient to its exercise, ause these means may have 
the quality of police regulations.” 


IV.— WHATEVER ITS INCIDENTAL EFFECTS, A CONGRESSIONAL REGULATION 
OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE IS NEVER A VIOLATION OF THE RESERVED 
RIGHTS OF THB STATES. 


We have seen that Congress under the commerce clause possesses a 
broad, complete, and exclusive power to regulate interstate commerce ; 
that this power to regulats includes power to prohibit the shipment or. 
transportation of specified persons or property ; and that in the exercise 
of its power to regulate interstate commerce Congress is not confined to 
measures which have for their the good of interstate commerce. 


ty, morals, and welfare. established principl 
apparent that Federal legislation prohibiting the shipment in interstate 
commerce of the products of child labor is within the iden ache over 
commerce transferred by the States to the Federal Government and 
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vested in Congress by the Federal Constitution. There can be no doubt 
that such 1 tion regulates interstate commerce within the interpre- 
tation which the Supreme Court has uniformly given to the commerce 
elause. As a regulation of interstate commerce, it is unquestionably 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal control over commerce. 

_ It is idle to say that it interferes with the reserved powers of the 
States. It is true the Federal Constitution, in Article X of the amend- 
ments, provides that “ powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.” This proa becomes important, 
however, only after it has been determined that the power to do that 
which is i propose has not been delegated to Congress. e very es- 
sence of the argument in favor of the constitutionality of Federal child- 
labor legislation is that it is included within the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce. If it is within the congressional power, which by 
the Constitution was delegated to the exclusive control of Congress, then 
it can not fall within that realm of powers not delegated but reserved 
to the States. In the consideration of objections of t sort it must be 
remembered that Congress is not making the employment of children 
Illegal, but is merel 333 interstate commerce the products of 
child labor. The fact that the congressional regulation may prevent 
or restrict the employment of children in the manufacture of goods 
within the State does not affect the constitutionality of the con onal 
action, So long as it is a regulation of commerce and so long as it does 
not constitute a deprivation of property without due process the power 
of Congress is supreme, Prof. Goodnow, now president of Johns Io 
pins University, in his “ Social Reform and the Constitution,” p. 91, 
ree Men's minds are peculiarly twisted when they argue under a Con- 
stitution containing such a provision (the commerce clause) that a regu- 
lation purporting to be a regulation of interstate commerce is not such 
because it will necessarily have the incidental effect of regulating con- 
ditions of manufacture. The only reason why it will have this inci- 
dental effect is because in the economic conditions of the present day 
pa vat pags bas ceased to be a State and has become an interstate 
matter.” 8 

In Northern Securities case (1903, U. S., 197, 342) the court asked: 

“Ts there, then, any escape from the conclusion that, subject only to 
such restrictions, the power of Congress over interstate and interna- 
tional commerce is as full and complete as is the power of any State 
over its domestic commerce?” 

Only after we have determined the limit of the congressional power 
can we ascertain under the tenth amendment what other and additional 
power has been reserved either to the States or to the ple. In de- 
termining the respective jurisdictions of Congress and the States over 
the subject of commerce we are confined to the interpretation of the 
provistons of the Federal Constitution, and in that instrument the only 
provisions which relate to the subject are the commerce clause and the 
provision of Article I, section 9, hereinbefore quoted, which forbade 
congressional prohibition prior to 1808 of the migration or importation 
of such persons as any State might see fit to admit. We are, therefore, 
practically confined to the commerce clause and its interpretation in 
the determination of the limits of the power of Congress and the extent 
of the power of the States over commerce, The fifth amendment has 
` no application in the determination of the respective spheres of juris- 

diction of the Nation and the State. The effect of that amendment in 
giving to individuals the right to protest against the exercise by Con- 
gress of any of its powers in such manner as to * the individual 


trated by the 5 act (34 Stat. L., 675, 1260) and section 9 
of the gs act. The meat-inspection act 
no mea may be shi mee in interstate commerce unless labeled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act, and that inspectors may enter the 
establishments for the purpose of such inspection. The constitutionati 
of this act has never been questioned. Section 9 of the pure food an 
8 that no dealer who ships in interstate commerce 
adulterated or misbranded articles shail be prosecuted if he can estab- 
lish a guaranty from the manufacturer from whom he purchased the 
article that the same is not adulterated or misbranded, and that in such 
case the party making the guaranty shall be amenable to prosecution. 
In United States v. Heinle Specialty Co. (175 Fed., 299; 1910) a manu- 
facturer was prosecuted for selling adulterated food with a guaran 
to a dealer in the same State, the dealer having subsequently shi 
the food in interstate commerce, It was contended on behalf of the 
manufacturer that his connection with the food—that is, its manu- 
facture and sale—was entirely an intrastate matter, and that the ninth 
section of the pure-food act was therefore unconstitutional, in that it 
attempted to penalize acts wholly intrastate. The court refused to 
cory this argument, and in holding the section constitutional said: 

“There is nothing in the act to indicate that there is an effort on 
the part of Congress to regulate the manufacturing, selling, or delivering 
of any article of food within the States. The act is intended to pre- 
vent aduiterated and misbranded foods from being sold in interstate 
commerce, nothing more: and in order that this may be accomplished 
it prohibits the who makes or manufactures the food and who 
knows what it contains from falsely assuring an innocent purchaser 
that its quality and dress lawfully entitle him to sell the commodity in 
interstate commerce,” 

In like manner the proposed child-labor le; tion does not attempt 
fo regulate either manufacture within a State or intrastate sales, 
but simply attempts to prevent the products of child labor from bein; 
sold renee commerce, The quotation from the Hoke case is wor 
repetition : 

“Tt may be that Congress conld not prohibit the manufacture of the 
article in a State. It may be that Congress could not prohibit in all of 
its conditions its sale within a State. But Congress may prohibit its 
transportation between States and by that means defeat the motive and 
evils of the manufacture.” 

In the lottery and white-slave cases it was argued that Congress was 
invading the jurisdiction of the States and was attempting to enact 
police regulations which under the Constitution were reserved to the 
States exclusively. The court, in the Hoke case, in holding that Con- 


pran was acting within its power, effectually disposed of this conten; 
on: 

“The power of Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion is the ultimate determining question. 


LUI——15 


If the statute be a valid 


exercise of that power, how it may affect persons or States is not ma- 


terial to be dered. It is the supreme law of the land and persons 
388 220. are subject to it.“ (Hoke v. United States, 1913, 227 U. S., 


Mr. Justice Hughes in replying to this same contention, urged against 
the Sherley amendment to the pure food and drugs act (Seven Cases v. 
United States, Nos. 50 and 51, Jan. 10, 1916), said: 

So far as it is objected that this measure, though relating to articles 
transported in interstate commerce, is an encroachment upon the re- 
served powers of the States, the objection is not to be distinguished in 
substance from that which was overruled in sustaining the white-slave 
act. A There, after stating that ‘if the facility of interstate transporta- 
tion* can be denied in the case of lotteries. obscene literature, disease 
cattle and persons, and impure food and drugs, the like facility could 
be taken away from ‘the systematic enticement of and the enslave- 
ment in prostitution and debauchery of women,’ the court concluded 
with the reassertion of the stmple principle that Congress is not to be 
denied the exercise of its constitutional authority- over interstate com- 
merce, and its power to adopt not only means necessary but convenient 
to its exercise, because these means may have the quality of police 
regulations.” 

These cases establish the right of Congress to exercise a complete 
power in the regulation of interstate commerce limited only by the due- 

rocess clause. Argument to the effect that this power is also limited 
y an inberent right of the States, is academic and untenable because 
wholly contrary to the precedents. The power is granted to Congress in 
plain and unmistakable terms, without limitation, and with the express 
pu of ameliorating unsatisfactory and injurious results occasioned 
tate control. In its exercise of this delegated power Congress is 
absolutely unrestrained notwithstanding any indirect economic effects 
that its en may haye upon the States. As long as it is regu- 
lating = — —.— Interstate 5 Pres is not ps ete depriy g 
persons o e. or pro y by arbitrary regulations, Congress is 
authorized to exercise Paita power. In the words of Mr. Justice 
19187 (address before the New York State Bar Association, Jan. 14, 


“Thus it is recognized that within its sphere as defined by the Con- 
stitution, the Nation is supreme. ‘The question is simply of the extent 
of the Federal power as granted; where there is authorized exercise 
of that power, there is no reserved power to nullify it—a principle 
obviously essential to the maintenance of national integrity, yet con- 
tinually calling for new applications. Thus, regulations required in the 
exercise of the judgment committed to Congress for the protection of 
interstate commerce can not be made 1 1 — mere commingling 
of interstate and intrastate transactions. 0 illustrate, Congress has 
taken account of the practical exigencies of traffic, and of the inter- 
dependence of train movements, aud has insisted that cars moving on 
railroads that are rig 15 of interstate commerce shall be suitably 
equipped to the end t interstate traffic shall not be exposed to un- 
necessary danger. Again, Congress has asserted its authority to com- 
pel interstate carriers to give to interstate traffic reasonable rates with- 
out unjust discrimination; and the question whether interstate trade 
was left to be destreyed by hostile discrimination under the authority 
of local governments was decisively answered when the Constitution 
su ed the Articles of Confederation.“ 

far as the ara Gago jurisdictions of State and Nation over com 
merce are concerned, can there be any doubt under the congressional 
practice and the judicial decisions which have been discussed in the 
preceding sections of this brief that the proposed prohibition of ship- 
ments of products of child labor in interstate commerce is within the 
Federal jurisdiction? However much we may think that such power 
ought not to be within the Federal jurisdiction, whatever may be our 
individual opinions as to the desirable balance of powers between tlic 
Federal Government and the States in this matter, the simple fact ix 
that the Federal Constitution as now worded gives Congress power to 
regulate interstate commerce, and gives the whole of this power to 
Con to the entire exclusion of the States. The question is not 
what the Constitution ought to 1 but what it does provide. The 
constitutionality of the proposed legislation is not to be determined by 
our ideas as to how the commerce clause ought to be interpreted but 


by the con ional practice and judicial decisions which stand «x 
recedents for its p r interpretation. On this basis the proposed 
‘ederal child labor bill is clearly within the Federal jurisdiction, and 


if it is unconstitutional it must be for reasons other than its inter- 
ference with the powers of the States. 

This brings us to the consideration of the most important problem 
involved in the constitutionality of the pro; legislation, namely, 
what is the extent of the right of the individual under the fifth amend- 
ment to say to the Federal Government: “You can not exercise even 
the powers igi A delegated to you in such manner as to deprive me 
of my property or liberty without due process of law.” 


V.—THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO PROHIBIT SHIPMENT OR TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN INTERSTATE COMMERCD IS LIMITED ONLY BY THE REQUIREMENT 
OP THE FIFTH AMENDMENT THAT SUCH PROHIBITION SHALL NOT CON- 
STITUTE A DEPRIVATION OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS WITHOUT DUE PROCESS 
OF LAW; 1. E., THAT SUCH PROHIBITION SHALL NOT BE AN ARBITRARY 
OR UNREASONABLE INTERFERENCE WITH THE INDIVIDUAL’S RIGHTS OF 
PROPERTY OR LIBERTY OF CONTRACT. 


The preceding sections of this brief point out that aside from the 
provision of cle I, section 9, respecting co ssional prohibition 
of the migration of slaves and the commerce clause itself, there if 
nothing in the Federal Constitution which in any way limits or affect¢ 
the congressional power over interstate commerce, except the fifth 
article of the amendments, which provides: “No person shall be * de- 
prived of life, iiber; or ee without due process of law.“ This 
amendment, it has also been pointed out, does not affect the issue which , 
arises between the Nation and the State in regard to their respective 
jurisdictions over commerce, but is simply a guaranty to the individual 
of protection against the arbitrary action of the Federal Government. 
The fifth amendment protects the individual against Federal action de- 
priving him of life, liberty, or property without due process of Jaw in 
precisely the same way that the fourteenth amendment protects him 
against State action depriving him of life, ubeng: or property without 
due process of law. It neither limits the Fede power in the interest 
of State power nor gives to the State any right to object to the extent 
or the manner in which the Federal Government exercises its powers. 
This amendment limits the Federal Government in the exercise of its 
express powers in precisely the same way that the fourteenth amend- 
ment limits the State government in the exercise of those inherent 
powers which are ordinarily described by the courts as the State's 
police power, 5 
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it was a 


In the Lottery Case (188 U. S., 321, 362; 1903 
lottery ti 


the principle which would justify the exclusion o 
interstate commerce would lead necessarily to 

article of whatever kind or nature could 
gardless of the motive or purpose: ef such exclusion. 


to this 


islation when we must do so. The present case does no e 
court to declare the full extent of the power that may exercise 
in the regulation of commerce among the States. 0 may, however, 
repeat, in this connection, what the court has beretofore d, that the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce among the States, although 
plenary, can not be deemed arbitrary, since it is subject to such limita- 

ons or restrictions as are bed by the Constitution. This power, 


therefore, may not be ex sed so as to infringe rights secured or pro- 
tected by that instrument.” 

Obviously, Mr. Justice Harlan's reference is to the fifth amendment, 
for that is the only other clause of the Constitution-which limits the 
con 0 commerce power. 

hether the fifth amendment limits the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit the transportation of particular prope in interstate commerce 
— Sager oar the K peri r — such pro Ae —— sue z= —.— 
vation of pr out due 
Monn: To what sphere has the individual a right to ute goods in 
interstate commerce, and what amounts to deprivation without due 


The exact meaning of this “ due-proeess” clause, like similar clauses 
in the fourteenth amendment and im the State constitutions, has never 
been definitely settled. baggie ty Spy > enses have arisen which 

use in fifth amendment.. Numerous 


a Dan rone of law within. the meaning of the fourteenth amendment 
is secured if the laws operate on all alike and do not subject the indi- 
vidual to an arbitrary exercise of the powers of government.” 
v. Tierman (148 U. S., 057. 662; 1893). 2 

To the same effect see Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S., 356, 367; 


Glozza 


1886) ; 178 1 v. Texas (139 U. S. 468; 1891) ; Lester v. Commis- 
ag MR AE 8., 646, 655; 1892); Duncan v. Missouri (152 U. S., 


The words “due process of law” were intended to secure the indi- 
yidual from the arbitrary exercise of the powers of government unre- 
strained 9 5 established principles of private 2 and distributive 
j ce.” nk v. on (4 Wheat., 235, 244; 1819) ; Twining v. N. J. 
6 — te: tec aceon ything that 

Le e great purpose o. er emen exclude ever ng 
is arbitrary and capricious in legislation affecting the rights of the 
citizen.” Dent v. W. Va. (129 U. S., 114, 124; 1889. 

The due-process clause in the fifth amendment is identical with that 

in the fourteenth amendment. This pl of individual rights and 
liberties is in the Constitution in a twofold sense; in the fifth amend- 
ment it is a limitation upon the powers of the National Government; 
in the fourteenth amendment it is a Imitation the powers of the 
States. Davidson v. New Orleans S U. S., 9T. 101: 1878); Hallin. 
v. Davis (146 U. S., 314. 319; 1892). Indeed, the Supreme Court has 
said that these two clauses bear the same construction in regard to 
the meaning of the phrase S Lino of law.” Slaughter House 
Cases. (16. Wall., 26, 80; 1872); Tonawanda v. Lion (181 U. S., 389, 
301; 1901) ; Twining v. N. J. (rapra 

Therefore it may be argued, though it has never been directly de- 
cided, that an act of Congress which excludes an article from interstate 
commerce without apparent reason violates the 8 of the 
* due-process.”” clanse. Assuming that prohibition thout any reason 
would be a violation of due 


rigold (9 How., 560; 1850), 
where it was said that any article of commerce“ ar be partially or 
ed by the safety 


statute containing reasonable lice regulation, thou it interferes 
with 75 or property rights, does not constitute a deprivation 
thereof without due process, and is: therefore constitutional, despite 
the due-process clause ef the fourteenth amendment. 

3 — Chicago Railroad Company v. McGuire (219 U. S., 549, 567 ; 1911), 
t s 


Said: 
Liberty implies the absence of arbitrary restraint, not immunity 
from reasonable regulations and prohibitions imposed in the interests 


of the community.” 

The scope of this er to regulate in the interests of the proie 

poa commonly call the police power, has: never been definitely de- 
ermined. For many years the decisions of the Supreme Court seemed 
to restrict it to laws passed for the protection of the health, morals, 
or safety of the public. But later decisions have given it a broader 
scope, and at the present time it may properly be said to include all 
matters which are immediately necessary or advantageous to the wel- 
fare of the community. 

In the case of McLean v. Arkansas (211 U. S., 539; 1909) the court 
held constitutional a State statute g coal to be weighed before 
screening as a basis for determining miners’ wages. In the opinion in 
this case the principles which underlie the validity, of legislation passed 
. in the exercise of the police power were stated as follows 

p. 5 

“Tt is then the established doctrine of this court that the liberty of 
contract is not universal and is subjeet to restrictions passed by the 
legislative branch of the Government in the exercise of its powers to 
protect the safety, health, and welfare of the poopie. 

“It is also trne that the police power of the State is not unlimited 
and is subject to judicial review, and, when exerted in an arbitrary or 
oppressive manner, such laws may be annulled as violative of rights 


—. — — legislation in tion afford mds fi Jualelal 
0 on uestion affords no ‘or 
— — unless th 8 sks ly 


legislative power. 
v. Massachusetts (197 U. S., 11; 1903), in which a State 
em 82 ry vaccination law was held constitutional, the court sald 
“Tf there is any such 2 in the judiciary to review legislative 
action in respect of a matter affecting general welfare, it can only 
slature has done comes within the rule that 


in excess of 
In Ja 


y the 
to so — and — — effect to the Constitution.” 
cago Railroad mpany v. McGuire, supra, in which it was 
decided that a State may define the lability of a railroad company to 
its emplo: for 1 und may 1 contracts 
limiting lability for injuries made in advance of the injury, the court 


said (p. 569): 

“The scope of judicial In in deciding the question of power is 
not to be confused with the scope of legislative considerat{ons in 
dealing with the matter of policy. Whether the enactment is wise or 
unwise, whether it is based on sound economic teory; whether it is the 

means to achieve the desired result. whether, in short, the legis- 
lative discretion within its prescribed limits should be exercised in a 
3 manner. are matters for the judgment of the legislature, and 

e. earnest conflict of serious opinion does not suffice te bring them 
within the range of judicial cognizance.” 

In the recent case of Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S., 104; 
ata in which the bank depositors’ guarantee fund act of Oklahoma 
was held constitutional as an exercise of the State's police power, Mr. 
Justice Holmes defines the scope of the police power as follows (p. 111): 

“It may be said in a general way that the police power extents to all 
It may be put forth in ald of what is sanctioned 
by usage, or held by the prevailing morality or strong and preponderant 
opinion to be greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare.” 

A reasonable police regulation is, therefore, not a violation of the due- 

rocess clause in the fourteenth amendment. A police tion will not 
held to be unreasonable, and therefore unconstitutional, unless it is 
an arbitrary and oppressive interference with personal or property 
rights without that justification which arises from existing conditions 
detrimental to the public health, safety, morals, or welfare to the 
betterment of which it bears some substantial relation. If this be the 
test which determines the constttutionality of an exercise of the State's 
police power to legislate for the common good, notwithstanding the 
guaran of due process contained in the fourteenth amendment, we 
may confidently assert that a test not less favorable to its constitn- 
tionality will applied to a congressional exerci the commerce 
the interest of the common good, notwithstanding the due- 
process clause of the fifth amendment. In other words, the test to be 
applied. to determine what is due process under the fifth amendment is 
no more strict than that applied to the determination of the same 
question when it arises under the fourteenth amendment. The police 
power of the State is either a general inherent power of the sovereign 
government without expression in the State constitution or it is an 
exception to the limitation contained in the due-process clause ingrafted 
on that limitation by judicial decision. The power of Congress to 
— eee egret 3 ge interest of t ‘ rg opty Ay a 
police power at all. is part o express power delega on- 
stitution to Congress. In the determination of the effect of the due- 
process clause on the exercise of this power to legislate for the publie 
good it is not to be expected that the courts will confine the power of 
Congress, which is express, within more narrow limits than the power 
ef the States, which is in general inherent or the result of an exception 
ingrafted by judicial decision upon a constitutional limitation. 

Further, Congress in the exercise of the wer to regulate Inter- 
state commerce may either regulate or prohibit that commerce, not 
arbitrarily or unreasonably, but nevertheless freely and effectively, 
when conditions detrimental to the public welfare reasonably call for 
some regulation. The congressional action in such case will be set aside 
as unconstitutional only when clearly unreasonable and arbitrary. As 
the Supreme Court has said with reference to the exercise of the State's 
police power: 5 

“The mere fact that a court may differ from the legislature in tts 
views of public policy or that judges may hold views inconsistent with 
the propriety of the legislation in question affords no ground for judi- 
cial interference, unless the act in question is unmistakably and 


or: eg in excess of legislative power. ee 
to assert his 


the great public needs. 


e effect, therefore, of the fifth amendment on the 
commerce power is simply to authorize the individual | 
constitutional guaranty of due process, to restrain the enforcement of 
regulations of interstate commerce which are wholly arbitrary and 
unreasonable -It does not affect the validity of reasonable regulations 
substantially related to the betterment of evil conditions existing in the 
Nation. It is impossible to lay down in advance any fixed rules which 
will enable us in all future cases to separate the reasonable from the 
unreasonable regulation. Every regulation must stand or fall on its 
relation to the common welfare under all the circumstances existing at 
the time of its:enactment. To him who asks for the application of this 
general argument to suppositious cases, as for example whether Con- 
gress could prohibit the passage of sound wheat from Minnesota to Wis- 
consin, we can only reply in the words of Mr. Justice Harlan in the Lot- 


case; 

“Tt will be time enough to consider the constitutionality of such 
legislation when we must do so.” 

Its constitutionallty will depend upon its reasonnbleness and its 
reasonableness will depend on the existence or nonexistence of condi- 
tions which 3 this interference by Congress with the individual's 
right to find for his product a market interstate commerce. 

t remains to apply this general principle to the proposed prohibition 
of interstate commerce in the products of child labor. Does such a 
prohibition bear such substantial relation to the public health, 
public safety, the public morals, or the public welfare as to make it a 
reasonable lation of interstate commerce in the interest of the com- 
mon good, or is it an unreasonable, arbitrary interference with the right 
to find and use an interstate market, without that Justification which 


arises from existing evil conditions toward the betterment of which it 
may reasonably be expected to contribute? , 


Vi.—TNE PROHIBITION OF SHIPMENT IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE OF THE 
PROPUCTS OF CHILD LABOR IS A REASONABLE EXERCISE OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMERCE POWER IN THE INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. 


The preceding sections of this memorandum establish the proposition 
that the commerce clause of the Constitution authorizes Congress to 
prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce of specified persons 
or things; that Congress possesses power similar to the State's police 
power to regulate or prohibit commerce in the Interest of public health, 
safety, welfare, or morals; that in the exercise of this police wer 
under the commerce clause Congress is limited-only by the provision of 
the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which prohibits the 
taking of property or liberty without due process of law; and that 
despite the fifth amendment Congress may enact valid police ry Se 
tions if they be reasonably necessary to remedy existing conditions 
detrimental to the public good. The Keating-Owen bill, as introduced 
by Congressman KEATING on January 7, 1916, provides that no producer, 
manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate 
commerce the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the United 
States, which has been produced, in whole or in part, by the labor of 
children under the age of 16 years, or the product of any mill, cannery, 
workshop, 3 or manufacturing establishment situated in the 
United States, which has been produced, in whole or in part, by the 
labor of children under the age of 14 years, or by the labor of children 
between the age of 14 years and 16 years who work more than 8 hours 
in any one day or more than 6 days in any week or before the hour of 
7 postmeridian or after the hour of 7 antemeridian, 

Congress, by enacting this bill would prohibit the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of certain products of child labor. That Congress, un- 
der its power to regulate interstate commerce, may prohibit shipment in 
that commerce has been proved. In order to sustain the constitution- 
ality of the Keating-Owen bill it is therefore only necessary to show 
that the 3 of shipment of these child-labor products bears 
such a relation to the public health, safety, welfare, or morals as to 
bring it within that class of police legislation which Congress may 
pass under the commerce clause despite the fifth amendment. 

The Supreme Court has held that a regulation of interstate commerce 
by Congress may have the quality of a police regulation; that the 
powers “ conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised * * + 
10 promote the general welfare, material and moral.” As we have 
seen, Congress will not be held to a stricter test under the fifth amend- 
ment as to the validity of police regulations of commerce than that 
r under the fourteenth amendment to police legislation of the 
States. State legislation directly prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren in the occupations and under the circumstances stated in the pend- 
ing bill has been held valid police legislation under the fourteenth 
amendment. The employment of children of tender years in dan us 
or confining occupations has long been recognized as a serious evil and 
a menace to the future of the race. As early as 1879, 21 States had 
laws regulating or prohibiting it and this number has constantly in- 
creased. (See e and Uniformity in Child Labor Legislation, by 
William F. Ogburn, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, vol. 48, No. 2, 1912.) 

The courts of last resort in a majority of the States have held that 
State legislatures may, under the police power, fix an age limit below 
which children may not be employed, the minimum age limit upheld 
by these decisions ranging from 12 years ye Ager (See note in United 
States Supreme Court Report, 58 L. Ed., 245, 3 The preponderant 
moral sentiment of the community is against child labor. It is incon- 
celvable that any court would hold that such legislation has no real 
or substantial relation to the protection of the health and morals of 
the people. As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court bas recently held 
that State child-labor legislation is a valid exercise of the State police 
power (Sturges Mfg. Co, v. Beauchamp, 1913, 231 U. S., 320). In 
the opinion in that case Mr. Justice Hughes said : 

“As it was competent for the State in securing.the safety of the 
young to prohibit such employment altogether, it could select the means 
appropriate to make its prohibition effective and could compel mong mag hed 
at their peril to ascertain whether those they employed were fact 
under the age specified. The imposition of absolute requirements of 
this sort is a familiar exercise of the protecting power of government.” 

The popreme Court will take notice of the fact that in the greater 
part of this country child-labor legislation bas already been enacted 
and upheld as a reasonable exercise of the police power. In the Cop- 
age v. Kansas case the Supreme Court, in holding unconstitutional 
egislation forbidding eee of union men, referred to the fact that 
such laws had been generally condemned as unconstitutional in the 
several States. These State child-labor statutes are ineffective to pre- 
vent interstate commerce in products of child labor, but their universal 
approval as valid police regulations is 5 evidence that they 
„ regulations of rights of property and of liberty of 
contract. 

A State in the exercise of its police power may prohibit the employ- 
ment of child labor in the manufacture of goods within the State, but 
it has not the power to complete its n poney y prohibiting the importa- 
tion from other States of the products of child labor. It is well 
established that a State is powerless to exclude the introduction and 
sale within its borders, in original 1 of 8 articles of 
interstate commerce (Brown v. aryland, 1827, 12 Wheat., 419; 
Leisy v. Hardin, 1890, 185 U. S., 100). Such a regulation interferes 
with interstate commerce and consequently is unconstitutional. It is 
true that in the exercise of the police power in protecting citizens 
against fraud, a State has been permitted to make certain regulations 
which ar no burden upon commerce omong the States (Plumley v. 
Massachusetts, 1894, 155 U. S., 461 (prohibition of the sale of oleo- 
margarine which is in imitation of yellow butter); Crossman v. Fur- 
man, 1904, 192 U. S., 129 (artifically colored coffee beans) ; Cam- 
pagnie Francaise v. Louisiana Board of Health, 1902, 186 U. S., 380 
(persons coming from districts infected with contagious or infectious 
diseases) ; but as child-labor products are not inherently dangerous to 
the citizens of the State, a direct Fo ger a by a State of the right 
to sell them within its borders would be an interference with interstate 
commerce and consequently void (Eepe v. Hawkins, 1898, 157 N. X., 
As 9 v. Haynes, 1910, 198 N. X., 622; Opinion of the Justices, 
1912, 211 Mass., 605). In each one of the these cases the State statute 
provided that goods manufactured by convict labor should be stamped 
so as to indicate the same, These laws applied alike to goods manu- 
factured within and without the State. The courts in each case held 


the statute unconstitutional as an unlawful interference with inter- 


state commerce. People v. Hawkins the court said (p. 17) 

“A citizen of this State who happens to buy goods made in a prison 
in Ohio has the right to put them on the market here on their own 
merits, and if this right is restricted by the penal law, while the same 
goods made in factories are untouched, such a law is a restriction upon 
the freedom of commerce, and the objection te it is not removed by 
the fact that it may have been enacted in the guise of a police regu- 
lation. The validity of such a law is to be tested by its purpose and 
practical opasnim without regard to the name or classification that 
* ha ve given to it.“ 

n the opinion of the justices the court declares (p. 606) : 

“The present bill, in our opinion, goes beyond a lawful exercise of 
the police power in its direct effects upon interstate commerce. Pro- 
tection of domestic laborers, manufacturers or merchants against the 
lawful competition from other States by means of discriminating regu- 
lations upon goods manufactured in other States is an immediate inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. One who 1 prison-made 
goods in other States has a right as complete and extensive to sell them 
apon their own merits as he has to sell private-made goods of like 
nature.” 

The same objections would be successfully urged against a statute 
prohibiting the sale within the State of child-labor products imported 
from another State. The prohibition of the sale of such products of 
child labor would not further the interests of the citizens of the State 
except as rds competition, and such legislation has been held, in a 
long line of decisions, to amount to an unlawful interference with 
interstate commerce : 

Welden v. Missouri (1875; 91 U. S., 275) ; Walling v. 1 70 (1886; 
116 U. S., 446) ; Minnesota v. Barber (1890; 136 U. S., 313): Brim- 
mer v. Rebman (1891; 138 U. S., 78); Voight v. Wright (1891; 141 
U. S., 62) ; Collins v. New Hampshire (1897 ; 171 U. S., 30); Dozier v. 
Alabama (1910; 218 U. S., 124). ~ 

In Railroad v, Husen (1878; 95 U. S., 465), it is said : 

“ While we unhesitatingly admit that a State may pass sanitary laws, 
laws for the protection of life, liberty, health, or property within its 
borders; while it may prevent persons and animals ering from 
contagious or infectious diseases, or convicts, etc., from entering the 
State; while for the purpose of self-protection it 1552 establish quaran- 
tine and reasonable tion laws, it may not interfere with trans- 

rtation into or through the State beyond what is absolutely necessary 

or its self-protection.” 

It may be contended that a State might prohibit the sale of all prod- 
ucts of child labor by a lawful exercise of the taxing power. While 
it is true that the orlginal-package rule does not appl where there is 
a general tax laid upon property which has reac its destination 
(Brown v. Houston, 1885, 114 U. S., 622), or a tax upon the sale of 
articles within the State which were not brought from a foreign coun- 
try (Woodruff v. Parham, 1869, 8 Wall., 123), nevertheless such a tax 
must be for a public purpose (Loan Association v. Topeka, 1875, 20 
Wall., 655; Lowell v. Boston, 1873, 111 Mass., 454). Thus in the 
exercise of its taxin power the State is limited by the due-process 
clause in so far as the tax must be for the benefit of the community, 
A prohibitory tax on the products of child labor would not be valid 
therefore, unless a direct prohibition of the sale of such products could 
be sustained, and it has been shown that such a prohibition as applied 
to (pocas imported from other States would constitute an interference 
wi interstate commerce, because not being for a public purpose it 
is not within the police powers of the State (People v. Hawkins and 
cases cited above). 

Even though it be conceded that the State, by the exercise of its 
police power, could prohibit the sale of child-labor products after such 
products are no longer part of interstate commerce, or could, under the 
power to levy a general property tax, place a prohibitory tax upon them, 
such measures would be absolutely unenforceable, The State has no 
method of determining what imports from other States are manufac- 
tured by child labor, ause the goods themselves show no traces or 
marks of it. In order to effectively enforce such a law, it would be 
and manufacturing establlabnrent in the United Biatce Tie eaa 
and manufacturing es ment in the Un es. s method is 
both impracticable and illegal. No State could afford to employ the 
necessary number of inspectors, and, even if this were done, the act 
authorizing the inspection in other States would be of doubtful consti- 
tutionality, as it is settled that State laws have no extra territorial 
effect, each State e within its sphere, (Bruckner v. Finley, 
1829, 2 Pet., 586; nk of Augusta v. rle, 1839, 13 Pet., 519; 
O. & M. Ry. v. Wheeler, 1862, 1 Black, 286.) Therefore it is obviously 
impossible for one State to prohibit the importation from other States 
of the products of child labor. Every means of effectively stamping 
out this national evil has been taken from the States, and the only 
porsine method of effecting the complete 1 of child labor is 

y national control. In prohibiting the interstate shipment of such 
products Congress is . its power over interstate commerce to 
advance the public welfare by supplementing and making effective the 
police legislation of the States. 

As has been pointed out in an earlier part of this brief, the Constitu- 
tional Convention took from the individual States the power to prohibit 
importations, and must have intended to lodge that important power in 
the only agency to which power over interstate commerce was given, 
viz, Congress. It is not unfair to say that the convention intended 
that Congress should protect by uniform regulation the States which 
were thus rendered impotent to pretect themselves. As a matter of 
fact, considerable opposition to ective child-labor legislation in the 
various States has been founded on this very fact—that the State can 
not exclude the products of child labor manufactured in another State. 
The manufacturers of a State which has enacted advanced child-labor 
legislation are at a disadvantage in competition with manufacturers 
0 8 States having no such legislation because of the latter's 
unr icted privilege of ele their products in interstate commerce. 
Hence there can be no effective prohibition of child labor, and the neces- 
sity of congressional regulation becomes apparent. 

Fortunately the reasonableness of a prohibition of shipment of child- 
labor oducts does not depend solely on general argument. Similar 
prohibitions have been upheld Pr the Supreme Court as reasonable 
exercises of the commerce power in the interest of the public welfare. 
In the Lottery cases the Supreme Court held constitutional the act of 
Congress prohibiting shipment in interstate commerce of lottery tickets 
and literature. In the White Slave cases the court held constitutional 
the act of Congress prohibiting transportation in interstate commerce 
of women and girls, or inducing them to travel therein, for immoral 
purposes, 
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Admitting the force of all these — for De — ce — — Congress by hibiting interstate transportation of the product of that 
sey interstate commerce, the opponents of will | labor. In other words, the use in 5 methods Which are 
4 Ae them by Lag, dong — in every previous instance ange yf = health, ——— and . of — Pag tod = 3 

proh: n reae reyi had for purpose protec- rohibiting interstate tran tion o ar manufac- 
tior the —— through . in s 5 


ion of the consumer, has aimed to prevent en dn- un effort to prevent such evil methods or conditions. It means 
terstate ecommerce of the objectionable person or to the place or | that evil conditions will not be permitted to ‘thrive by the wmrestricted 
the poreca -where its ‘harmful effects are to be aecomplished. Whereas | use of the channels of interstate commerce. 
in the case of ‘the pending legislation the prohibition is aimed not at it must be remembered, has no direct regulative control 
the protection of the consumer but at the protection of the producer; | over the mode of consumption or method of production. The pro- 
not the community which uses the products of the labor of children, | hibition of — of lottery tickets, adulterated or misbranded 
but the community in which such children reside. food and drugs, and of women, was based not on a desire to protect or 


The fact thut much“ of our previous legislation under the commerce | advance interstate commerce itself, nor was it intended to protect 
clause has been confined to protection of commerce for the consumer is | ticular individuals from particular harm, but as expressly sta by 
merely accidental. Dven the —— —— may — the ultimate | the Court it was an exercise of the commerce power for the 
effect of pro the consumer. amount of benefit or pro re and advancement of the health, morals, and welfare of 
to the consumer immaterial; the very fact that there is any such country. If it be true, as declared in the Hoke case. that the 
benefit or protection is sufficient. The prohibition of transportation in | power over commerce conferred on the Nation may be exercised to 

Guna labor may well be expected mote the welfare, material and moral,” what ssible justi- 
to improve the quality of goods sold in interstate commerce. It 18 tion can there be for placing the consumer in a r class and 
reasonable to presume—at ‘least the courts can not override a determi- | gran him the 5 of police protection — ‘the National .Gov- 
nation by Congress that it is reasonable to me—that goods manu- while pinn Epo to the unfertunate P pgm It 
factured ... penned A be of higher OF hart is sı that the cases when the regulation of commerce is 
more substantial value than if manufactured by children un not for the estan = 8 of Fer ee commerce itself 8 — 
Co: believes that the hibition of ‘transportation of the products the case of explosive or combustible materials 

only test of consti ee of the the prohibition is this: Is the tles 
State commerce, as well as to e ‘health, morals, and welfare | reasonably designed on of the health, morals, safety, or 
of the surely this is no com, a culpable abuse of the congres- welfare of paip E FETT test, 
sional discretion as to warrant the court’s setting aside of the congres- it is within the constitutional power of Congress, and it matters not 
sional action. whether the => pees is in the —— — roducer or consumer. In 

A bil intr introduced in the present Congress by Congressman ALEXA | a recent unpublished article Prof. W. W. oughby, of Johns Hopkins 

DER, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, illus | University, one of the len Faby A 2 the constitutional law of 
— Be the relation of this kind of regulation of commerce to the this country, —＋ expresses opinion of the soundness of the sug- 


purposes or 
loss tha 3 genre cal at af bette jess than 7 years old. Obviously methods of use of commodities, t the „ not 
‘this is not a health measure. These ages have no 2 to the value | be held — pe mra In meither case 388 direct regulative 
of the meat as food. The only relation of this legislation to the pro- power —over neither the a of product n wor the mode or use 
tection of the consumer is that it protects the ultimate supply. It | of consumption, If, therefore, in either case the prohibition can be 
the ultimate ly of — and ‘heifers, while the pending construed to be, in fact, a ation of interstate or of foreign com- 

te the mitima: 2 of men and women. merce, neither the ultimate effect nor the } e intent a 

The distinction ‘between protecti 


w 
sounded upon the narrow view of the police power which would make ft | to be admitted that the lottery rhe is authority for the doctrin: 

individua —— wee 5 benefit to the — ublic, but the benefit of | interstate carriers may be 1 from 3 or 
dndi rom such Jegislation. This is an erroneous view 1 — Eee sending, from State to State an to 1 coun- 


o lottery 

ae Saprene O ouet not on the ground of the benefit done to | subject — control =: to n oe Era by the States under an 
pi individual wh ibe affected to his detriment by the purchase of | exercise of their potice a character designed or appropriate 
Anotar — but on on 8 und that the public welfare is efited 2 for use which might similarly ‘be “forbidden b or 
the extent that duals are protected against the temptation to If Congress passes the its very enactment will 
lottery gambling. agg the same manner legislation ‘limiting hours ef | constitute a congressional —— labor is a national 
Jabor has been sustained u under fhe police power, not ‘because of the nuisance; that its evil effects on the C 
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densome toil of a Lody of tts citizens. The important point is 

Ghat no sudh. legislation wedld be eupperted under the > p 5 fare. 1 

because a hundred or a hundred thousand individuals were to be pro- | Supreme Court say to such a declaration? Would that court undertake 

tected from some harmful uence if that harmful — did Tonis itt And y „ would it not entirely justify a 

mot involve detriment ito the public welfare. It is the c welfare, | 8 m of commerce to prevent the evits 

mot the welfare of a number of individuals, which justifies the the previous decisions Mr. Justice McKenna, in the 
tation. Now, if this true it matters not a bit whether the Jegis- | Hoke case, sald: 

— m affects 2 ‘to whom goods are carried or persons from whom | “Surely if the facility of interstate Sage ge tee can be taken 
ose goods are carried, provided onty that in either case the carriage | away from the demoralization ox lotteries, the . of obscene 

1 in 2 to the continuance of the furtherance of conditions which iiterature, the eg ‘of diseased cattle or persons, the impurity of 


are to the detriment of the public — Take, for example, the | food or facility can 1 taken away from the a ystematic 
qwhite-slave legislation. It is true it bits transportation which will | enticement agen and the enslaving in prostitution and — of 
protect the morals of individuals w nent be affected after trans- | women.” 
Fee but it is not r the interest of these individuals that such And to this we may add that if for these 3 the 1 ba 
slation is enacted and upheld. The real justification for such legis- 3 commerce can be taken away, eg She 
on is the establishment of a high standard of morals and the maim- from the exploitation of children of tender years, are to" the detri. 
denanice of that standard ty the prevention of a ‘continuance of such | m of our future citizenship. 


tion. ‘Tt may be objected that the case of — v. United States (208 U. S.. 
It is idte to talk about such 1 tion us aimed to protect the con- 161; 1907) 3 auth: against the 


ate oo constitutionality of —— 
sumer, It is idle to . legislation aimed to legislation. In the Ada e eee ee ace ec a 
— children ‘from oitation greedy employers. The simple | an act of Congress prohibiting certain corporations tuterstate 
ct ie that in both instances the legislation ‘is Justitable, if at ail, In | commence from discriminating against members of tra 3 
the luterest of develop nud ideais of public morality and — or discharge of men. The basis of this decision was that 
standards a See a health and welfare. The prohibition is aimed at the | the act constituted a deprivation. of the 3 of contract without due 
ner ien the? ‘realization — — ſ2 8 2 pon „ — 8 . 
r e 0 s he its over commerce y 
iay tial di is there between E th r eres ae — this y — ag eee = eee 
riet hee ‘erence tion a a few e e- process use. con n and pro 
individuals from the harm which may follow their tion from | is declared by the same court in Cop; eg vale — Kansas (236 U . 
one State to another when that harm will be detrim tal to tue public 1914), where a similar statute of the f Kansas was held to be 
morals and legislation düden |a d ‘vation of the to contract without due process of law. 


EFFECT ee 

of tender rs when such employment will be d mental ‘to the public | In t case the court sal ne a ea 21), The decision in the Adair case 
— th and ‘welfare? What is there in the fact that in one case the | is in 8 with the alm broken current of authorities in ine 

Fr... ae nen follow transportation and | State courts. * + > It a not too ws to say that such laws 

the other case is affect: conditions which precede nsportation | have by common consent ‘treated unconstitutional.” For 
which would Justify holding the one prohibition a reasonable exercise decisions of State courts Bolding similar statutes not within the scope 
of the nies pea power in the ing interest and the other an arbitrary | Of —— i eee — see 7 volume 52, Lawyers United States 
exercise o 

The argument t for the 3 between the consumer and the ir. Justice Har — r Pheer course of the opinion tn the Adair case, 
ducer as a test of the constitutionality of congressional police legisla- | said that such a regulation of the contract of employment was pot 
tion under the commerce clause is not founded on any decision or a: a regulation of interstate commerce, as there was ae ~ possible Tegal 

of the Supreme Court. Although the lottery, the pure fı a 5 connection * * between an empl s membership in 
and the white slave acts may, as a ma er wf fact, operate h prevent | 2 labor organization and the carr, e on of in te commerce, 
evil conditions after Interstate transportation. the cases holding them 4 the relation “can not ha ve. tself and in the eye of the law. 
constitutional were not decided on naar principle or theory. either | any bearing upon the commerce with which the employee is connec 
essly or impliedly so limited. On contrary, ‘these estab- | by his labor and services.” 

ish a princtple which is equally appltcatie to — — ‘arising rose A careful analysis of the Adair case shows that this statement was 
or after transportation, namely. t Con for the pu mot the real ba: of the court's decision, The decision in the case 
tecting the public health, morais, and welfare, may regulate id. cine was ‘based solely on the fact that the act of Congress constituted a 
commerce to the extent of prohibiting transportation of ‘specified per- | deprivation of the Ibert: po of contract without due process of law. In 
sons or things. In short, that lations of Interstate commerce as was | the su uent case of Kansas, where a State statute iden- 
said in Hoke v. —— States (227 U. S., 308. 323). “may have ‘the | tical in effect with that — — in the Adair case was declared uncon- 
quality of police 1 ation.” In that case it is also sald: “It may be stitutional, the court, discussing the decision in the Adair case, said: 
that Congress could not prohibit the manufacture of the article a “The court held that portion of the act upon which the conviction 
State, it mt be that cing tog homes could not E aah in all of its conditions | rested to be an invasion of th the personal liberty as well as of the right 
its sale within a State, ee its transportation | of erty guaranteed by the amendment.” 
between the States = 9 . means defeat for the motives and evils of ny cases in the Federal courts truction 0 the effect of the Adatr 
the manufacture.” defeat the motives and evils of the manufac- | decision put upon it the same construction as * 5 = noted from 
ture is the very pe, of the pending bill. The evils of the manu- | the Coppage case. McLean v. Arkansas (211 18852 Chi- 
facture, namely, the labor of very young children, can be defeated by | cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. v edu 1215 U. S., 549; 
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1911) ; Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. v. Goldfield M. U. No. 220 
(159 Fed., 500; 1907); Hitehman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchel (172 
Fed., 963; 1909); Zikos v. Ore Railroad & Navigation Co. (179 

na ; 5 jiane v. Joint District Council U. B. of Carpenters (180 

But even if thts statement of Mr. Justice Harlan in the Adair case 
be given authoritative efect as a 8 it must be remembered 
that in this portion of his opinion the learned judge was d not with 
the limiting effect of the fifth amendment on the power of the courts 
to interfere with personal or povery rights, but with the question, 
What is interstate commerce? In other words, What are the limits 
of the Federal jurisdiction as distinguished from the State ic- 
tion over commerce? That portion of the opinion in which the state- 
ment just quoted ts contained, is introduced by the following language: 
Let us inquire, What is commerce, the power to late which is 

ven to Congress? The general lan made use of by the learned 

stice In answering this question is of importance if at all not in a 
ease involving the restrictive effect on the exercise Ls Phage lag of a 

wer over interstate ecommerce which Is clearly wi the Federa: 

risdiction, but only in cases like the employer's liability where 
the question is, What is interstate commerce and where does the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over commerce end and the State jurisdiction begin? 
Mr. Justice Harlau's t statement Is to the effect that the Federal 
on does not run to the point of the making or terminating 
of a contract of employment between an {interstate carrier and its em- 
loyees. Even on this e his statement must be ed as hav- 
been qualified by e subsequent cases. But im any event, Mr. 
Justice Harlan's statement has relation, not to the effect of the due- 
rocess clause in the fifth amendment on an undoubted exercise by 
ngress of ite power over interstate commerce, but to the relationship 
between the powers of the Nation and the State under the Federal 
Constitution. This question has been thoroughly discussed under sub- 
division 4 of this brief. 

It is important, however, to note that in the proposed child-labor 
legislation Congress is not attempting to regulate contracts of em- 
ployment by virtue of its control over the instrumentalities or — 
of 8 commerce. It does not seek to extend its jurisdiction by 


directly lating contracts of employment as was done in the Adair 
ease. 80 far as the proposed legislation is concerned, the bry igi wd 
is free to conduct his business with or without child labor. t 


Congress does if It enacts the child-labor bill is to say to the employer 
that if he chooses to employ children he shall not have the facilities 
of interstate commerce for the distribution and sale of his product. 
This is not a regulation of conditions of employment. It is a regula- 
tion of the subject matter of interstate commerce with an incidental 
effect on the conditions of employment. But as has been said, the 
fact that it has such Incidental effect is not material, provided it be 
established that it is a regulation of interstate commerce. 
It was argued In the first employers’ liability case that one who en- 
in interstate commerce thereby subjects all of his business con- 
his intrastate business, to the regulating power of 
This argument was refuted by Mr. Justice White, now Chief 
J ce, in the 2 and e language which such a broad 


une in interstate commerce he thereby endows Congress with 
power For de 1 other words, with the 


right to legislate concer matters of purely State concern. It rests 
upon the conception that Constitu destroyed that freedom of 
commerce which it was its purpose to preserve, sin 


to engage in interstate commerce as a privilege which can not be ava 
of except upon such conditions as Congress may prescribe, even tho 
the condition would be otherwise beyond the power of ore gp t 
is apparent that if the contention were well founded it would extend 
the power of Congress to every conceivable subject, however inherently 
local, would obliterate all the limitations of power imposed by the Con- 
stitution, and would destroy the authority of the State as to all con- 
ceivable matters which from the beginning have been and must continue 


to be under their control as long as the Constitution endures.” 


the guage usually quoted by opponents of the child-labor 
and similar legislation. It must be remem! however, that Mr. Justice 
White is bere discussing the question, What is interstate commerce? and 


agencies of interstate commerce and legislative power to di- 
rectly contro 


The constitutionality of Federal chtld-labor legislation is not based 
on any such broad assumption of con onal power. The proposed 
rine Spare does not depend on the doctrine that one wha engages in 
interstate commerce thereby subjects his entire business to the regula- 
tion of commerce. Rather it depends on the oft-applied principle that 
the power to re te the subject matter of commerce includes the 
power to pass police regulations, to promote the health, safety, welfare. 
and morals of the tant E If Congress were proposing to forbid the 
employment of children the min and manufacturing establish- 
ments of the 8 the ge of Chief Justice White in the above 
case would be applicable; but as Congress is only excluding certain 
articles from the channels of that commerce over which it has un- 
doubted control this language is of no import. As stated above in the 
discussion of the Adair case, the fact that a re tion of interstate 
commerce in products of child labor may have the incidental effect of 
discouraging the employment of children in the mining and manufac- 
turing establishments of the States does not affect the question of its 
constitutionality. As long as Congress is regulating interstate com- 
merce the only limitation upon such regulation is the “ due-process 
clause“ and not the “interstate-commerce clause.” 

To those who fear to take the step proposed in the Federal child- 
labor bill because of its ible unconstitut! SUAINE it should be pointed 
out that no one knows the limits of the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce. The Supreme Court has from time to time extended 
the limits of that wer beyond preconceived notions of its limita- 
tions. If this legislation is desirable, if there exist evils detrimental 
to the public welfare which it will tend to correct, its enactment by 
Congress certainly ought not to be delayed merely because of the pos- 
sibility of its oe held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. No 
one can say that it Is unconstitutional. And if the mere fear of an 
adverse d on by the Supreme Court were to prevent the of 
legislation by Congress, there would be no development of our con- 


stitutional law.. Who could have said prior to the lottery cases that the 
policy of the lottery legislation would be upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States? o could have said prior to the Hoke case that 
the anttwhite-sla ve legislation would be h constitutional? Yet if 
these acts had not been passed merely because there was a poy 
that the Supreme Court would declare them unconstitutional, indivi 
States might still pass drastic laws and yet be helpless to prevent the 
8 of lotteries and the white-slave trade. 
This brief began by asking the question, Can Congress use its power to 
regulate interstate commérce to stamp out child labor in es and 
factories? It concluded with the answer, first, Yes; in the same man- 
ner that Congress can use the same power to stamp out lotteries, im- 
pore foods, prostituti ete. And, second, Yes; to the extent- that 
er can close the ¢ els of Interstate commerce to the products 
of child labor and thereby prevent the exploiters of child labor finding 
an interstate market for its products. 
argument in support of these conclusions can not be better 
up than by repeating the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in 
the lottery cases, only by substituting the italicized words 
for 8 to lotteries : : 4 
2 a w 


not Sa. 
several States, provide that such commerce shall not be polluted by the 
of the products of such labor from one State to another? 
(p. 350). + Asa State may, for the purpose of es the 
morals of its own people, forbid all child labor within its limits, so 
Congress, for the purpose of ing the people of the United States 
against the * widespread ence of child labor,’ and te protect that 
commerce which concerns all the States, may prohibit the carrying of 
shout hesitate Jong before aaidging that an eni of such appalling 
0 e long ‘ore an e ef such a 
eharacter carried nom 


shed by the only power competent to that end. 


to another be . and if Ci 


repute and has become offensive to the entire people of the Na- 
tion (p. 358). 


A MeKinley Policy Demanded by the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 1, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of 
Hon. S. D. Fess on the occasion- of the annual banquet of the 
Republican Tariff Club of the city of Pittsburgh, January 27, 
1916. The address is as follows: j 
ADDRESS OF HON. 8. D. FESS ON THE OCCASION OF THE ANNUAL BANQUET 

OF THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF CLUB OF THE. CITY OF PITTSBURGH, 

JANUARY 27, 1916. 

Mr. Toastmaster and fellow Republicans: I am honored by 
your invitation to address you here to-night. Your meeting is 
primarily in honor of America's greatest protectionist, Ohio's 
beloved son, the country’s martyred President, William Mc- 
Kinley. As an Ohio man, I am glad to be here for that reason. 
This elub is the tariff club, a wonderfully suggestive title just 
now in these Democratic times of stamp duties and war taxes. 
To such a club at such a time I am honored to be invited to 
speak on a MeKinley policy. Pennsylvania loved McKinley 
because he stood for an American policy. Your State rarely 
goes astray on such a policy. Only once, in 1912, did you 
falter. But you made haste to retrace your steps. Like Ohio, 
which had but 3 lone Republicans in the Sixty-third Congress, 
but which has to-day 13 out of the 22, and that under a Demo- 
cratic gerrymander, Pennsylvania, badly crippled in 1912, came 
back last year with her usual full quota of Republican Congress- 
men, among whom your splendid chairman and former presi- 
dent, Mr. Coreman, is distinguished for his brilliant success. 

In the 50 years since the close of the Civil War this country 
has been under the protective system the entire period save the 
three years, fatal years, 1894 to 1897, of the Wilson free-trade 
experiment and the two years and three months of the fatal 
Underwood bill. which the President in his last message to Con- 
gress asked to be suspended upon the item of sugar. Well ao we 
remember how, after the defeat of the party of protection in 
1892, when its best friends beeame panicky and counciled its 
abandonment, McKinley stood like an oak in the face of the 
mighty storm and warned the country against Interpreting the 
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defeat as a command to abandon the principle of protection to 
American labor and enterprise. I well remember his great 
speech following that defeat when in clarion tones he said: 


Do not lose your toi ae This country will not and can not 
prosper under any system that does not recognize the difference of 
conditions in Europe and America. Open competition between high- 
paid American labor and poorly paid European r will either drive 
out of existence American industry or lower «American wages, either of 
which is unwise. 


The Democrats then, as now, used their power and the Wilson 
bill went upon the statute books. Dire prophecy was made by 
Republican leaders of what would follow. What were the 
results? 

Capital timid and in hiding, labor on the streets, and the coun- 
try flooded by European goods, our exports fell off, and the bal- 
ance of trade was against us. Gold left the country, revenues fell 
off, a depleted Treasury. and an issue of bonds within a year. 
It was but natural that the country would not only return to the 
protective system, but that it would rally under the banner of its 
great advocate, Maj. McKinley. Free trade was so thoroughly 
outlawed that no one was so poor as to do it reverence. It was 
a lost issue, and the party under the recent and erstwhile 
Secretary of State, W. J. Bryan, seized upon the crown of thorns 
and cross of gold and committed Democracy to the 16-to-1 folly. 
This folly was twice consigned to the scrap heap, but its author 
still cavorts about, and like the days of 1896 will undoubtedly 
commit the party to another folly this year, 20 years after, and 
lead his party again to the scrap heap. 

For 20 years under protection, led by McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and Taft, this country reached the acme of prosperity, In 
1912 prosperity was at high tide. Business had never been 
better, Markets at home and abroad were at flood tide. Cap- 
ital was readily invested. Money was easy. Labor was fully 
employed at the highest rate of wage. These conditions are 
directly traceable to protection. In this atmosphere of pros- 
perity independence grows, which, in turn, results in restless- 
ness. In 1912, due to an unfortunate division among the friends 
of protection, the enemy stepped in on a minority vote of 
1,800,000. Republicans were deluded into the belief that they 
could elect two Republicans on the same day. The result was 
the loss of both Republicans and the election of a Democrat 
that neither wing wanted. 

What has been the result? Precisely what was predicted. 
Within a year the protective system was superseded by another 
tariff-for-revenue-only system. It took effect two years and 
three months ago. When Wilson signed it he complimented the 
country upon having freed the business of the country. The 
first seven months of its existence gave a real meaning to the 
“freeing business of the country.” ‘To a group of business men 
from my State he declared the business situation was psycho- 
logical. To the editors of his native State he promised business 
would revive. To another group he said it was looking up. 
We were all constrained to ask how else it could look when it 
was flat on its back. . 

The night the Underwood bill was signed its author felici- 
uated the country that the legislation would, first, reduce the cost 
of living, second, increase the foreign trade, third, not disturb 
the domestic business, and, fourth, would raise revenue enough to 
run the Government. I here and now declare this law has 
been a failure in every single item enumerated in this promise. 
Imports began at once to increase, but exports decreased until 
the magnificent balance of trade that had reached the enormous 
sum of one-half billion was entirely wiped out by April, 1914, 
within five months of the law’s operation. Prices to the con- 
sumer went up. European goods displaced American-made 
goods, and thereby American labor and capital. Revenue fell 
off at a frightful rate. Gold was leaving the country, the Treas- 
ury was embarrassed, precisely as was predicted and as was 
experienced 20 years ago. 

As the party responsible then took up the money question as the 
cause of the disaster, so now the same party declares it is the 
war that is the cause of the country’s financial situation. The 
one single item that has saved the country’s labor from universal 
suffering, from enforced idleness, is the great war. This is not 
the result of legislation, but of unhappy Europe in bloody war. 
With the nations that comprehend three-fourths of the world’s 
population in war, a demand has come to this country for the 
supply of certain goods the like of which was never thought of. 
Our exports for the year just closed reached the enormous sum 
of $3,500,000,000. This is war-order prosperity, anticipated at 
its beginning. Europe's bonded indebtedness has already 
reached the enormous sum of $28,000,000,000. Much of the con- 
sumption of one side we have supplied. War activity has en- 
tirely closed out the German products, but it has not substan- 
tially decreased our importations in bulk, as the Government 
reports show. Most of the channels of trade are open. Indeed, 
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10 months of 1915 show imports $62,000,000 greater than a like 
period the last year of the Payne law. Had the Payne rate, 
which was protective, been in operation there would have been 
raised over $90,000,000 more than we realized under the Under- 
wood biil. The war has not depleted the Treasury, it is the 
free-trade legislation under which 70 per cent of the imports 
come in free of duty. The President admits the failure of the 
Underwood bill and asks its suspension upon sugar. We join him 
in this request, and ask him to suspend it upon wool, upon agri- 
cultural products, and on manufactured articles to make up the 
difference in cost of labor between this country and the countries 
with which we are in competition. In a word, we ask him to 
revise the Jaw and adopt a protective system that not only stim- 
ulates American enterprise but never fails to raise the revenue 
necessary to run the Government. If it is not done this year, 
Republicans will do it next year. Under the Payne bill the labor 
of the country was not only well employed and the capital 
readily invested at a reasonable profit, but we collected enough 
revenue not only to pay the running expenses of the Government 
but to pay the construction of the Panama Canal out of current 
revenue funds. 

Out of the authorization of the issue of $375,000,000 bonds 
for that purpose only $134,681,930 were issued. The balance 
was cared for by the Payne revenue law. This Democratic ad- 
ministration stands to-day condemned for signal failure as it 
did 20 years ago. Its remedy then for a depleted Treasury was 
the issuance of bonds. ‘To-day it is a direct stamp tax, a 
Democratie deficiency tax, miscalled war tax. Even that falls 
far short of the Treasury needs. It has been ordered for an- 
other year. But in spite of the war levy, the Treasury is now 
cmbarrassed with six months of the year yet to run. It is true 
that the daily Treasury sheet reports this morning $110,000,000 
of a balance. But it must be recalled that this balance is 
reached by the bookkeeping of Mr. McAdoo, by which he in- 
creases the balance $80,000,000 overnight without adding a 
dollar to the Treasury. Fifty-seven million doflars of this is 
in the disbursing officer’s hands, heretofore carried on the 
debit side, and $82,000,000 in the national-bank redemption 
fund, which also has been carried on the debit side. If this sum 
of $89,000,000 is deducted from $110,000,000, we have a balance 
of $21,000,000. If we deduct the $21,050,000 of silver change in 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars reported this morning, the 
Treasury is bankrupt. : 

The Underwood dill was signed October 3, 1913, when the 
protection law ceased to exist. On October 3 the daily Treas- 
ury report showed a balance of $123,425,000 over against the 
$21,000,000 to-day. If we include the $67,000,000 reported on 
that day in the hands of disbursing officers, and the $20,000,000 
in the national-bank redemption fund, as McAdoo did when 
he reformed the bookkeeping to wipe out a deficit, the balance 
October 3, 1913, would be the enormous sum of over $211,- 
000,000, or $101,000,000 more that it is to-day. These figures 
will indicate where the trouble lies. This deficit, it must not be 
forgotten, is in spite of the operation of the so-called war tax, 
which has been in operation since it was first enacted over 
a year ago. 

In the face of this condition of the Treasury, the direct re- 
sult of bad legislation, the President comes and asks support 
of a program to tax the people anew by the further imposition 
of stamp tax upon checks, additional tax upon gasoline, auto- 
mobile tax per horsepower, and production tax upon iron and 
steel. It is not enough for the Democratic administration to 
rob these items of all protection, but it is now proposed to 
penalize them for tax purposes. 

While the Republicans will join the President in putting our 
Navy back to the rank it held when the Democrats took posses- 
sion of the House in 1910, they will not submit to this odious 
tax proposition, so long as the Underwood bill stands upon the 
statute books. The country needs better military defense, we 
admit, but it also needs better industrial defense. This can 
not be secured with this country under a free-trade scheme of 
the type of the Underwood bill. This scheme must give way to 
American protection. 

The President yesterday gave out his latest change of mind. 
The tariff commission idea is the subject of the about-face per- 
formance this time. But he assures the country it is not a con- 
yersion to the protection idea, for the commission, we are as- 
sured, is to be nonpartisan and is to prevent n revision of the 
Underwood law. President Wilson’s nonpartisan views are in- 
teresting in the light of his Indianapolis speech of a year ago, 
when his extreme partisanship bristled in eyery word. Also 
in the light of his Federal Reserve Board, upon which not a 
single Republican is found; also in the light of his trade com- 
mission, whose Democracy may be read in the activity of its 
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members for Mr. Wilson, most of whom were known only for 
their party service. 

The tariff commission is and has been a Republican measure. 
It never has been a Democratic measure. It has had the opposi- 
tion of the Democratic leaders. The one created by a Repub- 
lican Congress and Republican President was strangled to death 
by the Democrats when they took control. They starved it to 
death by refusing to make appropriation for its work. If Mr. 
Wilson can lead his party to adopt this Republican measure we 
shall not object. If he can likewise lead it to adopt the Repub- 
lican view on national defense we shall not object. These fre- 
quent somersaults of the President are greatly enjoyed by Re- 
publican spectators, but rather hard on Democratic would-be 
leaders, who last year prepared to defend their President’s posi- 
tion and now finding him headed in the opposite direction, as 
defined in his addresses before Congress. So long as the mem- 
bership of the majority party can make the turn as easily as 
the President no collision is likely. But it is hard on the 
solidarity of a majority responsible for legislation for the 
country. 

Fellow Republicans, what the eountry wants to-day is not 
this sort of performance. It wants a return of a constructive 
McKinley policy, not only on the tariff but upon all public 
questions. It is anxiously awaiting the hour for registering 
its decision. It will condemn in no uncertain tones the cowardly 
proposals to ignore a national duty it inherited under McKin- 
ley’s leadership in the Philippines by turning these islands 
adrift as the prey not only of the strongest faction of the 
islands but in due time to the foreign country which seeks con- 
trol of the richest treasure in the South Seas. The Mexican- 
izing of these islands is the prospect. It will speak in no less 
certain tones on the “ watchful waiting” policy which landed 
our marines in Vera Cruz to compel a salute which was never 
made, but really to intimidate the head of a neighboring coun- 
try, and after the death of a score of our soldiers withdraw our 
forces to recognize another head whose hands were crimson. 
The people will ask, Why drive out cne head without standing 
ready to meet what results from such expulsion, especially 
when it means the lives of our own citizens? The country will 
demand the extent of this blood-letting. The surrender of our 
sovereignty in the canal, read in the light of what is now tak- 
ing place upon the high seas, is being keenly scrutinized by the 
American electorate. 

My fellow Republicans, the present disease, plainly stated, 
is too much theory and not enough practical sense. In a word, 
we have too much Democracy that spells free trade of the 
Underwood brand, the southern cotton brand. This theory was 
born in the cotton fields of the South, nurtured by the cotton 
grower, and finally matured by the cotton king, the exporter. 
The section which exports in the raw state three-fourths of its 
chief production naturally demands the righ. tv import the 
necessary articles of consumption from the cheapest market, 
hence free trade. No one seriously faults this intention, but 
the fault lies with those who permit it. We frequently hear 
the expression, “ The South in the saddle.” 

This statement, full of meaning prior to the Civil War, was 
never so true as to-day. For 60 years preceding 1860 the States 
known as the slave States had dominated legislation. The Civil 
War produced a revolution. It not only freed the black man 
but it emancipated the country from the domination of what 
then was called slavocracy—the States which held slaves. 
This situation continued until 1911, when the Democrats took 
control of the House, which they organized. On March 4, 1913, 
the Democratic Party took full possession—President, Senate, 
and House: The Sixty-third Congress, which began in 1913, 
saw the South again in the saddle in every department of the 
Government. The Sixty-fourth Congress is no less so. The 
South to-day is in full swing, as a brief observation will reveal. 

The President and family—first and second wife—are south- 
ern, His Cabinet, likewise, has half of its members from the 
former slave States. 

While every department of the Government shows this sec- 
tional control, including the Diplomatic as well as Administra- 
tive Service, the best illustration of the “ South in the saddle” 
is the House of Representatives. The Speaker is from Mis- 
souri, the Clerk is from Kentucky, the Doorkeeper from Vir- 
ginia, and the postmaster from Georgia. It is true that the 
Sergeant at Arms is from Ohio and the Chaplain is from 
Michigan. 

Since most legislation is through committees, both in Senate 
and House, the committee organization is important. 

There are 17 large committees in the House, upon each of 
which there are 21 members. These committees are the real 
legislative committees. There are 40 other committees, each 


ranging from 8 to 15 members. Of these latter; the most im- 


| portant—and one of the most important in the House, because 
of its privileged rank—is the Rules Committee. 

The big committees and their chairmen are as follows: 

Ways and Means, Krrehix, North Carolina. 

Appropriations, Frrzaeratp, New York. 

Banking and Currency, Grass, Virginia. 

Judiciary, Wenn, North Carolina. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Apamson, Georgia. 

Rivers and Harbors, Sparkman, Florida. 

Merchant Marine, ALEXANDER, Missouri, 

Agriculture, Lever, South Carolina. 

Foreign Affairs, Froob, Virginia, 

Military Affairs, Hay, Virginia, 

Naval Affairs, PADGETT, Tennessee, 

Post Offices, Moon, Tennessee. 

Indians, STEPHENS, Texas. 

Insular Affairs, Jones, Virginia. 

Railways and Canals, Dies, Texas. 

Public Buildings, CrarKx, Florida. 

Roads, SHACKLEFORD, Missouri. 

Rules, Henry, Texas. 

Here are 18 committees, whose heads represent 9 States— 
1 Northern and 8 Southern. Of these, the Ways and Means, 
Judiciary, Banking and Currency, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Foreign Affairs, Merchant Marine, Insular Affairs, and 
Rules all have te do with governmental attitude on questions 
of policy; in a word, their function is policy determining. The 
heads of these come from Southern States—North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia, Missouri, and Texas. These States determine 
the Government's attitude in policy. 

On the other hand, the Appropriations, Military Affairs, Naval 
Affairs, Post Office, Public Buildings, Agriculture, and Rivers 
and Harbors have to do with not only policy but appropriations 
of public money; very largely the latter function. All these 
except the first is controlled by the South. The other large com- 
mittees are more generally administrative. 

The significance of the control of these committees is apparent 
when our method of legislation is known. All questions of policy 
are first discussed in committee. This is not what the reader 
would expect; for the first step is to formulate the policy in a 
caucus uf the majority members. Then it is taken in a per- 
functory way to the full committee. Then it is reported in the 
House caucus of the majority party—in this case the Demo- 
cratic—where the policy is determined. Then it comes to the 
full House, where the will of the majority of the caucus will 
be ratified by the force of the unit rule. When the matter 
reaches the floor for discussion the chairman of the com- 
mittee has charge of it. He yields time for debate, directs 
discussion under the five-minute rule where amendment is 
allowed, and closes debate. In the committee he directs the 
hearings on the bill, in the caucus he represents the committee, 
and on the floor he controls the discussion. This makes the 
chairman of the committee an important figure in legislation. 
His importance is suggested to-day by the concern of the admin- 
istration over the position of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, CLAUDE KITCHIN, on the President’s program 
of preparedness, Mr. KircHtn as floor leader could make 
trouble, if he were inclined so to do, by virtue of his position, ex- 
tended him by vote of the Democratic caucus. The suggestion 
that Hay, of Virginia, chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, be given charge of the program is due to his com- 
mittee position. It might as well be given to Paparrr, of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

It will thus be noted that what the country’s policy will be, 
as outlined by the Sixty-fourth Congress, will depend upon the 
influence of the chairmen, not one single one of whom comes 
from a State north of the Ohio River line. The Committee on 
Appropriations is not a policy-determining committee. If it be 
our naval policy, the chairman is from Tennessee. If it be our 
military policy, our chairman is from Virginia. If it be our 
banking policy, our chairman is from Virginia. If it be our 
foreign policy, our chairman is from Virginia. If it be our 
insular policy touching the Philippines, our chairman is from 
Virginia. If it be our interstate or foreign commerce, he is from 
Georgia. If it be our immigration policy, he is from Alabama. 
If it be our merchant marine, he is from Missouri. If it be our 
roads, he is from Missouri. If it be on railways and canals, he 
‘is from Texas. 

Then, on the other hand, on the question of appropriations 
there is one committee out of the seven such committees that 
is headed by a man from other sections save the South— 
FITZGERALD, of New York. But if there is an appropriation 
for agriculture, as there was last year. of 529,000,000, it will be 
under Lever, of South Carolina. If there is an appropriation 
for rivers and harbors, of which there is recommended this year 
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$46,000,000, it will be under SraRK TAN, of Florida. If there is 
an appropriation for public buildings, the pork barrel (2) com- 
mittee, it will be under CLARK, of Florida. If the appropriation 
for the Army as recommended by the Secretary of War to the 
amount of $182,000,000 this coming year be made, it will be 
under Hax, of Virginia. If those for the Navy as recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy be made, to the amount of $217,- 
000,000, the appropriations will be under the direction of 
Papcrrr, of Tennessee, If those be made for the Post Office 
Department as recommended by the Postmaster General to the 
amount of nearly $300,000,000, it will be directed on the floor 
by Moon, of Tennessee. In other words, the Secretary of the 
Treasury in making his estimates for expenditures for the year 
1916-17 places the enormous sum of $1,127,000,000 as the 
amount needed. The committee which must direct the method 
of securing this revenue is the Ways and Means, under the 
leadership of Cravpe Krrents, of North Carolina. The only 
committee of the list that is not to-day directed by the South 
is the Appropriation Committee, which goes to New York. This 
is an administrative committee, which is told by the various 
departments what it must appropriate to continue adminis- 
tration. 
The political committee, which might be named the strategical 
organ of the House, because it determines what matter may or 
may not be considered in the House, is the Committee on Rules. 
This most important and powerful committee is headed by 
Henny, of Texas. To it leaders of movements must go if they 
wish to haye considered matters of importance. 
An analysis of this situation of the“ South in the saddle“ 
is interesting. The cight Southern States here enumerated 
which have charge of these important matters contain: 
First. In population, both white and colored, less than 
20,000,000, according to the census of 1910, which is about onc- 
fifth of the country’s people. 
- Second. In wealth they have less than $25,000,000,000, or 
about one-seventh of the country’s wealth. 
Third. In representation in the House 97 Members. 
It will be noticed that the State of Virginia controls four 
committees of the most significant possibilities—Foreign Af- 
fairs, Military Affairs, Banking and Currency, and Insular Af- 
fairs. This State, with a population in 1910 of 2,062,000 and 
wealth In 1912 of $2,890,000,000, with 10 Representatives upon 
the floor of the House, has four times the importance in this 
Congress, if chairmanships have any meaning, than all the New 
England States, the Middle Atlantic States, the East and West 
States, the North Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific 
States combined, with a population in 1910 of 60,000,000 and 
wealth in 1912 amounting to nearly $148,000,000,000. This 
State, with 10 Representatives, by virtue of the organization of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, exerts more influence—four times 
ever, if chairmanships of committees have any significance— 
than all of New England, with 82 Representatives; New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with 90 Representatives; Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, with 86 Represent- 
natives; Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, with 41 Representatives; and all the States 
west of the Rocky Mountains; making a total of 31 States with 
282 Representatives. 
These same States will cast in 1916 in the Electoral College 
344 votes, or 75 more votes than are necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent. It will be noted how these important committees are 
assigned: To Virginia, 4; to Texas, 8; to Tennessee, 3; North 
Carolina, 2; Missouri, 2; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; South Caro- 
lina, 1, These 18 committees, including the Rules Committee, 
except 1, go to 8 Southern States. Of the remaining 89 less 
important committees, the chairmen of 23 go to Southern States, 
This leaves 16 committees, not including the Appropriations, for 
the rest of the country, as follows: 
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It will be readily noted that these committees haye neither 
a policy-determining function, nor appropriations of money 
under their charge. They are simply perfunctory in administer- 
ing the law falling under their province. 

The revenues of the eight Southern States that control 17 
committees amounted in the fiscal year of 1913, according to the 
Government reports, to $53,000,000. That is a trifie over one- 
half of the receipts in the single State of New York in the same 
year, that amount reaching $101,000,000. The receipts of Vir- 
ginia, which controls four of the greatest committees, are 
$9,330,000, while States which show receipts to the amount of 
$815,000,000, or thirty-five times as much, have control of no 
important committee. When the last Treasury report is ex- 
amined with reference to the taxation for the support of the 
General Government, some striking facts are disclosed. . The 
corporation and personal income taxes produced slightly over 
$80,000,000 revenue. Of this amount, $41,000,000 was personal 
income and $39,000,000 from corporations. Of personal and cor- 
poration income the eight States last enumerated, controlling 
18 committees, paid $4,222,444, while New York alone paid 
$27,688,748, or nearly seven times as much. The States of 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and Illinois 
paid $23,585,447. The eight States that control these com- 
mittees cast for President in 1912 1,855,169 votes, or 400,000 
votes less than were cast in the two States of Ohio and Penn- 
Sylvania and only 270,000 more than were cast in the same year 
in the State of New York. 

It is pertinent to ask an explanation of this rather anomalous 
condition. The South says what shall be done, and the other 
parts of the country do it. It declares for free trade, the 
best expression of which is the fatal Underwood bill. It courts 
the foreign market, because, as I said before, it sells three- 
fourths of its chief product in it, and demands the right to buy 
in turn the cheap goods for consumption in the same market. 
Hence tlie Underwood bill. It is a fair sample of what the cot- 
ton States desire. It demands tax upon corporate Industries, 
which falls least heavily upon it, for the simple reason that in- 
dustries are chiefly found outside of their States. They demand 
a personal income tax for a similar reason that protection of 
government is no less relished when the burdens of it fall 
upon others’ shoulders. Now that their control of the days 
before the war has returned, the National Treasury shall be 
made to supply the various claims against the Government as 
well as the various wants of a section long kept away from the 
public crib. Thus the old doctrine of State's rights, so precious 
to the slaveholders prior to the war, las lost its meaning and 
the erstwhile dogmatism is now demanding Federal aid for 
every enterprise. 

My fellow Republicaus, if it be asked, Why all this? the an- 
swer lies In the caption, “ The South is in the saddle“ more truly 
than was eyer the case prior to the sixties, This is not because 
of numbers, but simply because the Democratic Party, so far 
as control goes, is in the South. There are northern Democrats, 
it is true, but they follow the nod and beck of their southern 
leaders. As I once said, the southern leader takes snuff and the 
northern Member sneezes. In the light of the organization of 
the present administration in the House, Senate, and Executive, 
there should be sinall wonder over the character of legislation 
from which our country now suffers. This statement of fact is 
not an attack upon the South as a people. It is a compliment, 
rather, for the position of absolute control it has assumed, In 
other days my own State wielded a powerful influence in the 
Nation through its Shermans, its Garfields, and its McKinleys. 
Likewise New England, especiny Maine and Massachusetts, 
exerted a powerful influence upon legislation. But it must be 
said this influence was national, never sectional. It disdained to 
ask a protection to the sugar growers of Louisiana and at the 
same time deny it to the wool growers of Ohio, or the wheat 
growers of the Northwest, or the lumbermen of the Rockies, or 
the fruit growers of the coast, or the mannfacturer of New ' 
England. In a word, protection was demanded as a national 
policy, not-a sectional advantage. Neither is it an indictment 
of the leaders of the South. They are, personally considered, 
as fine a lot of men as can be met anywhere. If is but a com- 
ment upon the complete control of the Nation's welfare by the 
free-trade section of the country and a suggestion of the im- 


.| potence of the northern Democrat in the Nation’s council and, 


as is always the case, the dominance of the South when we have 
a Democratic administration. 

The Democratic Sixty-fourth Congress aud its master. Wood- 
row Wilson, are headed to a fall, which will not be deferred 
beyond November, 1916, when the country will pronounce a ver- 
dict upon not only the southern free-trade propaganda, but it 
will pronounce judgment upon the northern Democrats as wel! 
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who with abject servility follow this leadership in an un-Ameri- 
ean policy of the Underwood law. 

Fellow Republicans, what the country demands to-day is a 
McKinley constructive policy and a leadership of the type of 
that of William McKinley. I have no doubt about the future, for, 
as in 1896, the country turned away from the vagaries of a 
Democratic administration, expelled from control the faddist 
carrying at the head of Democracy the banner of 16 to 1, and 
welcomed a Republican policy, led by a great American, so in 
1916 the country, again suffering from a similar disorder and 
under similar leadership, will again turn away from a free- 
trade policy to welcome with open arms another McKinley pro- 
tective policy under the leadership of another Republican who 
in the quiet between this and the next June days will be found, 
and who, I confidently believe, will lead the country to victory. 
In that great achievement no city will have a greater part than 
your wonderful industrial center in which the tariff club holds 
a conspicuous place. I thank you. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 
OF OHIO, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, under general leave granted 
for extension of remarks in the Recorp on the bill known as 
the child-labor bill, being H. R. 8234, to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes, I 
desire to say that I favor the reforms that this bill seeks to 
bring about and I shall support it. 

I shall not encumber the Recorp with a review of my reasons 
for supporting this bill, but I am making this statement at this 
time for the reason that to-night it will be necessary for me to 
leave for my home at Canton, Ohio, to attend the memorial cele- 
bration in honor of the life and memory of William McKinley. 

Should a vote be taken on the child-labor bill on next Wednes- 
day, it is probable that I will be unable to be present. I have 
made a careful investigation which convinces me that this 
bill will be passed by a large majority in this House and that 
my vote will be unnecessary to insure its passage. If I felt 
that my vote were necessary to pass the bill, I should remain. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 
OF KANSAS, 
Ix tue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. SHOUSH. Mr. Speaker, I favor the pending bill. I favor 
all legislation in the interest of the weak, the oppressed, the 
undefended, the helpless. I have listened with amusement to 
some of the arguments brought forward by the opponents of this 
measure. Practically without exception they hide behind the 
old excuse of “ constitutionality.” According to them, it is un- 
constitutional for the Federal Government to legislate on behalf 
of the child working in the factory on the ground that such 
legislation belongs to the separate States; and yet they are, for 
the most part, the same gentlemen who on yesterday held that 
it is entirely within the province of the same Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate money for the building of roads within the 
different States. I favor good roads, and so voted, but far more 
strongly do I favor healthy, strong, robust children and the 
right of each to an education which a perverted industrial con- 
dition would deny. 

It is my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to represent a constituency 
that does not need this legislation. Kansas protects its women 
and children, In this as in other progressive laws Kansas has 
been a lender. But I should do injustice to the spirit of Kansas 
did I not seek to extend her blessings to other States of this 
Union where they are not enjoyed. I have no disposition to 


malign the motives of those opposed to this bill, but I repeat 
merely an accepted fact when I say that all welfare legislation, 
whether State or National, has been and always will be opposed 
by a combination of greed and ignorance with some well-meaning 
but mistaken men. J 

This bill will pass. The sentiment of the House, reflecting the 
sentiment of the country, clearly favors it. And I appeal to its 
opponents to cense their tactics of delay, which in the end will 
be overcome and which serve simply to impede the legislative 
progress of this body. 


Preparedness. 


Patriotism alone should control in considering the question of pre- 
paredness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 
: OF WASHINGTON, 
IN roe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 1, 1916. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I gave an interview to the newspapers, in which I said: 
PREPAREDNESS. 


“The question of ‘preparedness’ rises above party, politics, 
and partisanship. Patriotism alone should control in its con- 
sideration. I believe that the sole reason that there is any 
difference of opinion upon this question in this country to-day 
is because there is a difference of opinion as to whether or not 
there is any danger of our country being invaded by a foreign 
foe. If the danger of invasion is admitted, then all real Ameri- 
cans are in favor of immediate adequate preparedness. That 
the danger of invasion exists, can not be mathematically demon- 
strated any more than it can be so demonstrated that it does 
not exist. The probability of invasion can only be ascertained 
by weighing the judgment of the thinking minds of the world. 

WHAT NATION WILL ATTACK US? 


“Those to-day who ask the question, ‘Who will invade us?’ 
those who ask the question, ‘What nation is going to attack 
us?’ must, upon reflection, be confounded with the weakness 
and the unfairness of their own question. 

“ Suppose that the President of the United States did believe, 
from secret information or for any other reason, that we were 
in danger of being attacked by a certain nation, would it be 
good policy to shout this belief from the housetops? Would 
such action tend to produce peace or prevent possible war? 
What would be thought of a city council that would call the 
chief of police before them and say to him: ‘Who is going to 
commit murder? Name the thief that we need fear. Tell us 
the identity of the man that is going to set fire to our property, 
or we will refuse to make any further appropriation for police 
purposes.“ This would be no mors absurd and far less danger- 
ous to the public interest than to demand that public officials 
publicly declare what nation they believe is likely to attack us. 

EXHAUSTION OF WARRING NATIONS. 

“Many declare, as if it were an admitted fact, that no 
nation now engaged in the war in Europe, after the present- 
deplorable struggle ends, will be in a condition to wage war 
because of exhaustion. But history does not support this posi- 
tion. The history of our own Nation, as does the history of the 
world, contradicts this statement. Never was this country so 
prepared for war, so powerful as compared with the other 
countries of the world, or so ready to fight any other nation as 
we were when we emerged from the awful conflict of the Civil 
War. France recognized this fact and promptly withdrew from 
Mexico when warned by us to do so. England recognized this 
fact and demonstrated it most conclusively in her action in the 
payment of the indemnity we demanded. At the close of the 
Civil War for the first and only time in our history we were the 
most powerful military Nation of the world. 

PROBABILITY OF WAR. 

No one can demonstrate that war will come, as none can 
demonstrate to the contrary. The actions of men are not con- 
trolled by certainties but by probabilities. If we waited for cer- 
tainties, progress would end and civilization would die. Stop 
any man to-day and you can convince him by statistics that 
none will dispute that the chances are a thousand to one that 
his house will never be burned. But does the wise man, for that 
reason, refuse to take out insurance? 
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“The facts of history demonstrate that there is far more 
probability of this Nation being invaded by a foreign enemy 
than that the average man’s house will be burned. The prob- 
ability of war is ten times greater than the probability of 
fire. Then is it not wisdom to take out the only national insur- 
ance we have, which is preparation for defense? 

“Based upon himan experience, based upon all the facts of 
the past, it is the judgment of the great majority of the people 
of this country that we are in danger of war. This is the uni- 
versal opinion of those whose opportunities, education, and 
training best qualify them to judge. We pay for and follow the 
advice of the expert when we are sick. We pay for and follow 
the advice of the expert when we are in legal trouble. Why 
should we fail to give weight to the military expert in this most 
vital of all questions? 

“ But suppose the judgment of the majority of the American 
people upon this question is wrong; suppose that the judgment 
of high officials and military experts is wrong, and we follow 
this judgment and prepare; what have we lost? A mere pit- 
tance, far less than we pay for fire insurance, far less than we 
pay for police protection. But suppose that the majority judg- 
ment should prove to be correct and we fail to follow it and the 
day of war comes. Then we lose all. 

“T live on the Pacific coast, in the Pacific Northwest, the most 
vulnerable point of all our country for a foreign foe. Suppose 
that the fears of the President, and of the Secretary of War, 
and of the Navy, and our Army officers, and of the War College, 
and of the military experts should come true and our country 
should be invaded, our towns destroyed, and our country over- 
run, and our citizens placed under tribute? Upon that day, as 
I stood and looked_upon the blackened and smoking ruins of 
magnificent cities, as I saw the homeless and helpless, starving 
and shivering women and children, and as I stood there beside 
the new-made graves that marked the last resting place of thou- 
sands of our brave soldiers, the very flower of American man- 
hood, that, untrained and poorly equipped, had fought in defense 
of their country and were slaughtered, what would it profit the 
dead, what comfort would it be to the living, and of what avail 
would it be to the country for me in that time of desolation to 
cry out that I never believed that this evil hour would ever 
come, and for the sake of a few dollars I had refused to do 
anything to cause that preparation that might have prevented 
this indescribable calamity. 

“Ts it possible that any public man can believe that he has 
the right to thus speculate in the blood of his fellows? 


PREPAREDNESS PROVOKES WAR? 


“We are constantly told that preparedness for war leads a 
nation into war; that if we are prepared to fight that we are 
going out and find some one to fight; that we are going to at- 
tack some other nation, justly or unjustly. If this is true, I 
ask, Is it not true of the other nations of the world? Surely 
we can not be different in that respect. The other nations are 
armed, and, therefore, according to this argument, they are 
going to fight some other nation. Are not these armed nations, 
then, imbued with this military spirit, likely to attack us? 
Those who take this position in reality argue that we can not 
trust ourselves against the temptation to attack others, but that 
we can trust others not to be tempted to attack us. 

“This is a new doctrine. We are to have more confidence in 
the justice and righteousness of other nations than we have in 
ourselves. Surely reflection will show even those who make this 
argument its transparent and dangerous folly. Human nature 
has not yet reached any such stage of righteousness. 


INSPIRATION FOR PREPAREDNESS. 


“Tt is doubtless’ true that there are some in this land whose 
enthusiasm for preparedness is stimulated by a sordid desire for 
gain. Creatures of this kind, no doubt, still Inhabit the earth. 
It may be worthy of notice, however, that those in public life 
who sereech loudest this indictment against a majority of the 
American people are those who hope to have the Government 
establish ammunition factories in their particular localities. 
Those who make these statements directly impugn the patriot- 
ism and the integrity of Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and William H. Taft and all those who agree with them upon 
this question of preparedness. Those self-appointed guardians 
of the Nation's honor who make these accusations can hardly 
expect the American people to believe that Wilson and Roose- 
velt and Taft and men of that type, when the fate of a nation 
is being weighed in the balance, are controlled by mercenary 
motives and that the professional pacifist of the Bryan type is 
preaching peace from motives of pure and unadulterated 
patriotism. 


THE NAVY, 


“The American people want preparation only as an insurance 
of peace, as a defense. and not for aggression. First of all and 
above all. we want to prepare so that no soldier can be landed 
on American soil. For these reasons, above all things else, we 
should have a great Navy. If we have a great Navy our safety 
is insured and the probability of war reduced to a minimum. 
Owing to our location, no other nation would ever dare to come 
to our shores with an invading army as long as our Navy was 
undestroyed. 

For an insurance of peace, however, we must have a navy on 
both oceans. The Panama Canal will not remove this necessity. 
It is almost the same distance to a mile from Panama to Seattle 
that it is from Seattle to Yokohama. Or, in other words, a fleet 
in Japan is 10 days nearer Puget Sound and from 6 to 7 days 
nearer San Francisco than one on the Atlantic coast of our own 
country, even if the canal be used. As an insurance of peace 
we should have permanently upon the Pacific a naval fleet equal 
to that kept by any other nation upon that ocean. I mean by 
this not only, battleships, but submarines, torpedo boats, aero- 
planes, and all the other necessary auxiliaries. The people of 
the Pacific coast are entitled to this, and they will not be satis- 
fied with anything less. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN NAVAL BATTLES. 


“England swept the invincible Armada from the seas, for- 
ever destroyed the maritime greatness of Spain, and saved the 
Empire in the naval battle where more men were engaged and 
more men killed than in any other sea fight since the dawn of 
modern civilization, and yet she lost only a few thousand men. 

“The heroic Nelson destroyed forever Napoleon's dream of 
universal empire at Trafalgar in the greatest fight that ever 
occurred between sail ships, and once more made secure the 
safety of the British Empire. But in this contest, that meant 
so much to his country and to the world, he lost but 1,690 men. 

“As the historie struggle began at Tsu-Shima, Admiral Togo 
sent this message to his eager fleet, ‘The rise or fall of the 
empire depends upon to-day’s battle.“ And he was right. That 
day decided the mastery of the seas in the Far East, brought 
safety to Japan, and made that little island empire a world 
power, and it cost the lives of only 116 men. 

“ The fight between the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard, 
where John Paul Jones, when asked to surrender, declared that 
he had ‘just begun to fight,“ was one of the most bloody and 
desperate battles ever waged on the sea. It placed the name of 
the brilliant American admiral among the immortals; yet in 
that wonderful victory he lost only 150 men. 

“On Lake Erie Commodore Perry fought one of the fiercest of 
all naval battles and won a triumph that vitally affected the 
world’s history. We have met the enemy and they are ours,“ 
announced one of the most important victories in our Nation's 
life, and it cost us the lives of only 27 men, 

“Admiral Farragut passed by New Orleans, won one of the 
greatest of naval victories, and struck one of the most deadly 
blows against the Confederacy, but lost only 87 men. 

“One of the history-making fights of the world was fought at 
Hampton Roads between the Merrimac and the Monitor. This 
fight changed the naval warfare of the world. It sealed the 
doom of the Confederacy. It is believed by many to have saved 
the Union. It changed decidedly the attitude of European 
nations toward the United States. Yet in this, among the great- 
est of all naval battles, not a single life was lost, but its result 
was beyond measure and beyond calculation. 

“Spain was hopelessly defeated in our war with her when 
the Battle of Santiago ended. Santiago was the most complete 
naval victory ever fought on the ocean, and yet the Americans 
lost only one man, 

“The Battle of Manila Bay brought eternal glory to our 
country and changed the map of the world, and not a single 
American life was lost. 

“ You take all the important naval fights in our Nation's his- 
tory that have had such a tremendous effect upon our destiny 
and upon the destiny of the world and upon civilization, and we 
have not lost in all of them combined as many men as we have 
frequently lost in a single skirmish on land. And herein is one 
mighty advantage of the Navy. We can protect our country 
without great loss of life. A naval battle is also fought with 
little loss of property. The loss in a naval battle is as nothing 
compared with the loss that would follow if we were to be 
invaded. More men have been killed in Europe in the present 
war in a single day than have been killed in all the principal 
naval battles of the world put together. And yet the battles 
that have been fought on the seas have been as decisive in 
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bringing victory and in insuring national integrity and in making 
history as those that have been fought upon the land. 

“Upon the British Navy to-lay, as has been the case many 
times in the past, rests the fate of the British Empire. But for 
their navy that mighty empire would to-day be crumbling, and 
yet this defense, vital to the nation’s existence, is costing but 
little in loss of life. What patriot beneath the British flag re- 
grets all the millions that have been spent for the navy? All 
that clamor about the burden of cost is stilled in this day of 
need. 

“A navy is not only the best but the cheapest protection. And 
especially it costs but comparatively little in blood and life. Ifthe 
people of the country did but fully realize the advantages of a 
great Navy, the protection and security it brings to the country, 
and especially if they realized what it means in the way of 
saving life as compared with war upon land, they would demand 
that we build without a moment's delay the greatest Navy of the 
seas, and that we forever hold that position until the day of 
universal disarmament. 

THE ARMY. 

“The question of an army is more difficult. We must be pre- 
pared to repel an invader, but at the same time we want no 
great standing Army. We want no military spirit in this coun- 
try. This is contrary to the genius of our institutions, It will 
be a sad epoch in our Nation's history when we have a large 
number of trained men whose sole purpose in life is war. We 
want protection, but we must have it without militarism. A 
reasonable increase in our standing Army is desirable, for we 
have use for it as a national police force in time of peace as 
well as in time of war, and in time of war they form the vital 
nucleus for an army of defense, 

“But this Regular Army is not the great force we must de- 
pend upon in time of national disaster. Neither is there a more 
dangerous and bloody folly than that we can depend upon an 
army that will rise up over night. Granted that the patriotism 
of the American people would give us a million volunteers over- 
night in time of need, they would have nothing to fight with, 
they would not know how to use weapons even if they had 
them, nor how to protect themselves from deadly disease upon 
the march and in camp. It would not be an army; it would be 
n mob, In a contest against trained men, the result would not 
be a battle but a slaughter. 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


“The failure of the President to mention the National Guard 
in his message to Congress upon preparedness, it seems to me, 
is greatly to be regretted. This could not have been an over- 
sight on the part of the President, for the report of the Secre- 
tary of War that he had before him when preparing his mes- 
sage refer at length to the National Guard. I believe the Na- 
tional Guard, notwithstanding its constitutional limitations, is 
of the highest value to the Nation. The results in Europe show 
that the men who haye had the experience and training corre- 
sponding to that of our National Guard can in a few weeks 
become first-class soldiers. I want to see the National Guard 
built up, strengthened, and increased. I hope the Government 
will give it every reasonable assistance and encouragement, 
financially and otherwise. 

“But neither the Regular Army nor the continental army 
nor the National Guard, nor all combined, will solve the prob- 
lem of national defense and bring the security and the guaranty 
of peace that we desire. I doubt if any plan based upon volun- 
tary service or service for pay will ever be successful. 

GENERAL COMPULSORY SERVICE. 

“ Napoleon said, ‘Compulsory service is the fairest, the kind- 
est, and the most democratic means of raising men.“ That is 
the judgment of one of the greatest of all human intellects 
upon the subject about which he was best qualified to speak. 
Since then the experience of the world has demonstrated most 
emphatically the wisdom of his opinion. 

Not only is compulsory service the fairest, kindest, and most 
democratic, but it is the cheapest and, far more important, 
gives defense without militarism. Switzerland, Australia, and 
New Zealand demonstrate this to-day. It is true that none of 
these systems are entirely suited to our country, and it is true 
that none of them could be put immediately into force. But 
some method embracing the foundation principles of these sys- 
tenis should be adopted and worked out as soon as possible. I 
believe that this is the desire of the American people, and that 
desire is continually growing stronger. Universal service, with 
no exemption except that based on physical unfitness, is the 
‘gure foundation upon which to build national defense without 
the danger of militarism and without tremendous financial bur- 
dens that a standing army certainly brings. 
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“Service to the country should not be placed upon the mef- 
cenary basis of hire. Military duty should be required as a 
duty that all young men owe to their country. The son of the 
rich man and the son of the poor man should be required to 
give the same service and should receive the same reward. 
There should be no option in patriotism in this country. There 
should be no option as to who should fight for the flag. Nor 
is there any room in this country for that sentiment of national 
death that the brave, the courageous, and the patriotic should 
fight in order that the mollycoddle, the pusillanimous, and the 
unpatriotic should live in case and security. 

“Universal compulsory military service would destroy all 
cast and class and would prevent all feeling of class antagonism, 
always dangerous in civil life and even more dangerous be 
tween the civilian and the soldier. Under this method young 
men of all classes and of all conditions would touch elbows, 
have a common understanding and a common training, a com- 
mon purpose, and a common interest in their country. Noth- 
ing could do as much to destroy all class distinetion in all 
walks of life and develop a universal love of country as this 
method of universal training of the young men of our Nation. 
This would give us millions of men that, in time of their coun- 
try’s need, would rally to the flag ready and prepared to fight. 
At the same time these young men, while trained for war, 
would not be the professional soldiers; they would not feel 
that their purpose in life was to fight. They would have all 
the anxiety and the desire for peace as other civilians, and 
their interest would be as great as that of any other citizen 
in maintaining peace. They would feel that they should fight 
only in their country’s defense. In other words, by this sys- 
tem we can have preparedness without militarism, and that is 
what the people of this country want. Such system and a 
great navy would reduce the danger of war as low as possible 
for human ingenuity to reduce it, and if, unfortunately, it did 
come, we would then be prepared to meet it and defend our- 
selves without the useless slaughter of thousands of our bravest 
and best young men because they were untrained and un- 
equipped, a mistake that has so unhappily characterized all 
our wars in the past. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“The system that scems to meet the most general approval 
of those who have given the question most intelligent study 
is that this training should be in our colleges arid schools: 
that it should be based on physical fitness alone; that it should 
be required of every able-bodied citizen. They believe that the 
schoolboys of this country should receive the rudiments of 
military drill and military discipline; that they should know 
how to shoot; that they should at least know which end of 
the gun to put to their shoulder; that they should know how 
to march and how to make camp and how to care for them- 
selves in camp. In all our wars the disease of the camp has 
been more deadly than the bullets of the enemy. Our soldiers 
did not know the art of living in the field. One of the fore- 
most soldiers of the country recently stated that if we were to 
call together an untrained army that thousands of our best 
young men would needlessly die in camp before they could be 
taught how to care for themselves. 

“Tf war never came, would it not be a good thing for all the 
strong and healthy young men in this country to have this dis- 
cipline that comes from the rudiments of military training? 
Would it not be good for them physically and morally and help 
them to better perform the duties of civil life? Being trained 
civilians, not professional soldiers, their interest being in civil 
life and not in war, knowing that in time of war they must 
fight, they would not only be a protection in time of necessity 
but a great power for peace. They would be the last to want an 
unjust war. 


PREFERENCE FOR THE SOLDIER. 


“I make this suggestion to the American people: Might it 
not be well to give the men who prepare to serve their country 
in the National Guard, the continental army, and in the schools 
or colleges preference in the service of their country in civil 
life? If these men prepare to serve the country in time of war, 
why should they not be given preference in time of peace? We 
give preference in the Government service to the old soldier, and 
wisely and justly so. Why not give it to those that prepare to 
defend the country? This would be but merited recognition. It 
would show thelr country’s appreciation. It would be of advan- 
tage to them, and it would be an advantage to the Nation. It 
would cost the country nothing. Suth preference would be of 
grent value in promoting enthusiasm in the soldier and in remoy- 
ing the objection of many to entering the service. 
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BURDEN OF COST. 


“We hear much protest to-day against the financial burden 
that preparedness will bring. I submit E have little patienee 
with this mercenary plea. The burden of cost brought by our 
military institutions is greatly and grossly exaggerated. The 
figures in the aggregnte may look large, but they are, in fact, 
very small when compared with our national wealth. Who feels 
the financial burden in normal times of maintaining our Navy? 
It is true that we spend millions of dollars annually for this 
purpose, but our Navy is built at home; it is maintained at 
home; all of the millions given by the people to build the Navy 
nre repaid fo the people again in wages and for supplies. 

“The maintenance of a Navy, in dollars and cents. is the 
cheapest insurance that is carried—far cheaper than the indi- 
vidual insurance. You take the cost of our Navy for the last 
110 years, and it has annually been only 80.0012 for each dollar 
of the valuation of the wealth of the country. For the last 
decade prior to 1910 it was only $0.00091 per annum for each 
dollar. For the last three years it has been very much less 
than for the decade mentioned. 

“The cost of our Army has been but little more. What candid 
American citizen can look upon these facts and complain of the 
financial burden brought by our Army or our Navy? 

“A single battle weuld cost us more than it would cost to con- 
struct a great Navy. A single year of war would cost more than 
a century of preparedness. A single great war would cost more 
than a thousand years of being ready for war. Who will stop 
to ask the cost of preparedness on the day of battle? Who will 
measure in money the value of the dead or the agony of the 
wounded and dying? Who will measure in money the suffering 
and the privations of the widow and orphan? What is human 
life and human blood and human suffering worth measuring in 
gold? The American people have little patience with this pro- 
test against the cost of preparedness. It is not a question of cost. 
It is solely a question, Will preparedness reduce the chances of 
war?” 


Child Labor—Keating Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, being a firm believer in giving 
every child an equal opportunity to develop his strength not 
only mentally but physically as well, I shall vote in favor of 
the child-labor bill. 

We can not sap the strength of the infant and simply count 
the profit in dollars and cents. We must broaden our horizon 
and see the consequence 20 to 30 years hence, when these 
children now in the factories and mills shall have grown up 
into either manhood or womanhood. Is there anyone here 
who can truly say that we shall not have sustained a great loss 
to the welfare of the country if these children shall not grow 
up with an optimistic view of things about them? 

How can we anticipate the proper inculcation of love of our 
institutions and respect for our flag if our sole thought as to 
these children is, how much are they worth to the owner of a 
factory or mill. 

I had looked forward to the time when the owners of both 
factory and mill would step to the front and acknowledge that 
the time had come for the enactment of legislation embodied 
in the measure now before us. 

We would have been glad to welcome this demonstration to 
the world that the American manufacturers and mill owners 
were more liberal in their treatment of their employees, but 
apparently we are doomed to disappointment. 

Under those circumstances, and when men will not rise to 
the occasion, then we must meet the issue and make into law 
what should be the ordinary rule of conduct amongst employers 
of labor in the twentieth century. 

I feel quite confident that in years hence these very mill 
and factory owners will wonder how it was that they did not 
have the foresight to favor instead of oppose the enactment of a 
measure of this kind. 

It is remarkable perhaps, but worthy of note, that in the 
very States where the immigrant has settled in large numbers 
there we find legislation beneficial to the laborer, whether he be 


man, woman, or child. No opposition. comes from the owners 
of mills or factories in such States, 

In the States where immigrants are scarce there comes forth 
the most strenuous and greatest opposition. to the enactment 
of laws that would reduce the hours of labor and give-the child 
a chance to be in school instead of the mill; an opportunity to 
grow strong instead of losing his strength, and the ability to 
become a good law-abiding citizen, satisfied and contented with 
his surroundings, instead of a disgruntied, pessimistic, and dis- 
satisfied individual. 

Commissioner Royal Meeker, of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has prepared for the World Almanac for 1916 
the following summary of labor legislation revised to date, and, 
believing it to be invaluable, I herewith read it: 

LABOR LEGISLATION. 
BOYCOTTING. BLACKLISTING, AND INTIMIDATION LAWS. 


The States having laws hibiting boycotting in terms are Alabama, 
Colorado, Ilinois, diana, and Texas. 

The States having laws prohibiting blacklisting in terms are Alnbama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, 3 Colorado, Connecticut, a Minois, Tn: 
diana, Jowa, tan Minnesota, Misetssipp! (ap a ‘hess — orth Ca opera- 
tors o Miss Montana, Nevada, New ee Baar 
North, "Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Sireni ‘ashington, 


ang 85 pi Keria D; ceful and lawful a 
e! W. means are declared 
legai oxeotcing and, pich Ee 
A number of Dienten — — laws concerning intimidation, 8 iraey. 
5 —— workingmen, and —— — with employment, viz: A ma, 
lorado, Conn Delaware. Georgia, a 5 0 — to 
mine Samoga o ied , IIlinois. — — Kentuc oe Maine, 
Massachusetts, Mi „Minnesota, Mississi 8 ong Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New —— New York. North kota, - Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Porto 5 Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
—— Washington, W. est Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
In the following States it is unlawful for an employer to exact any 
agreement, either written or verbal, from an loyee not to join or 
become a member of a labor organ ization, asa condition of employment: 
California, Colorado. 5 Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, chu- 
setts, Minnesota, Mississip: 3 (appes to telegraph operetors only), 
Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvanian. Porto Rico, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Wisconsin. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAWS. 


Alaska: Eight hours. constitutes.a day's labor on all public works and 
in all mines and workings, smelting and reduction works, and at coke 


ovens. 

Arizona: Eight hours constitute a day's labor on all public wore 
and in all mines and workings, smelting and reduction works, blast 
ane rolling mills, ete. 

Arkansas: Eight hours constitute a day’s work on public highways and 
bridges aad for railway —— operators. 

California : Unless otherw expressly stipulated, eight hours consti- 
tute a day’s work. The e oe service of all labo: workmen, and 
mechanics employed w ublic works of, or work done for, the 
State, or for any poli — pa vision thereof, whether the work is to 
be done by onae or otherwise, and of cmployees in mines and smelt- 
ers is limited and restricted to eight hours in any one calendar day. 

Colorado: A day’s work for all workingmen employed by the State, or 
any county, township, school district, municipality, or incorporated town, 
and for al ‘employees in undergro or open-cut mines or workings, and 
in smelting and refining works is restricted to cight hours. 

Connecticut: ry ses hours of labor constitute « lawful —.— — 
unless otherwise agrecd. Railroad t — operators, contro 
movement of trains. may Rise but eight hours, except at stations’ kepe 
open only in the daytim Engineers, firemen, machinists, and other 
mechanics employed 1 1 State institutions may work but eight hours, 
except in case of emergency. 

Delaware: t hours constitute a lawful day's work for all munici- 
pal 8 the city of Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: A day’s work for all laborers and mechanics 
employed by the et of Columbia, or by any contractor or subcon- 
tractor upon any public works of the District, is limited to eight hours. 

Hawaii: For all mechanics, clerks, laborers, and other employees on 
public works and in public offices eight hours of actual service constitute 
a day’s work. 

Idaho: Eight bours’ actual work constitute a lawful day's labor for 
manual laborers 3 by the day n all State, maats and municipal 
works. Labor in mines and smelters is limited to sar ours per day. 

Illinois: Eight hours are a legal day's work in all mechanical em- 
ployments, except on — and when otherwise agreed; the law does 
not apply to service vE the ear, month, or week. Eight hours consti- 
tute a day's labor on the public highways. 

Indiana: Eight hours ene labor constitute a legal day’s work on the 
publie roads, and for all classes of mechanics, workingmen, and laborers, 
excepting those engaged in agricultural and domestie labor. Overwork 
by agreement and for extn compensation is permitted. 

Iowa: Eight hours constitute a day’s Rabo ¢ on the public roads. 

Kansas: Eight — are a day’s work for nil laborers, mechanics, 
or other persons eo yed by or on behalf of the State or any county, 
city, township, or other municipality. 

Kentucky: Eight hours constitute a day's work on all public works 
of the State. 

5 No mechanic or laborer employed by the mayor or cit 
council of Baltimore, or any savant or 8 under them, sha 
be required to work more than eight hours as a day's labor. 

Massachusetts: Eight bours shall constitute a day's work for all 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on bebalf of the 
Commonwealth. or any county therein, or of any city or town in the 
Commonwealth upon 2 tance of the statute by a majority of voters 
present and voting upon the same at any general election. 

Minnesota: Eight hours constitute a day’s labor for all laborers, 
workmen, or ‘mechanies employed by or on behalf of the State, whether 
a work is done 85 contract or otherwise. 

2 Eight hours are a day’s labor on bighways. 

Missouri: Eight hours constitute a legal day’s work. The law does 

not prevent an agreement to work for a longer or a shorter time and 
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open only during the daytime. Tig! 
ways, and on all public works in cities of the 

ontana : t hours constitute a | at work for ms 
engaged to operate or handle hoisting engines at mines. The law ap- 
plics only to such plants as are in operation 16 or more hours per day, 
or at or in mines where the engine develops 15 or more ho: wer, or 
where 15 or more men are employed underground in the 24 bours. A 
day's labor on public works and in smelters, underground mines, and 
in railroad and other tunnels is limited to eight hours. 

Nebraska: Eight hours constitute a day's work on public roads and 
on all public works in cities of the first class. 

Nevada: For labor on public highways, in and about all mines, in 
smelters, pam and cement mills, as train dispatchers, ete., on rail- 
roads, and on ali works and undertakings carried on or aided by the 
State, county, or municipal governments the hours of labor are fixed 
at eight per day. : — eae ge 

New J : Eight hours is limit a 8 woi any 

loyed by or on behalf of the State or any municipality 
ew Mexico: Elght hours constitute a day's labor in all employment 
by or on behalf of the State or manicipality. . 

New York: Eight hours tute a day’s work on highways, and on 
work done by or for the State, or a municipal corporation, whether 
directly by contractors or subcontractors; also for all classes of em- 


mores. — * = . or — Tse though overwork for extra 
7 vate employmen 
North Dakota: t hours S a day's labor on public 


roads. 

Ohio: Eight hours constitute a day's work on public works; also 
in all engagements to labor in any mechanical, manufacturing, or mining 
business, unless otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Oklahoma: Eight hours constitute a day’s labor on all public works 
and in 3 mines. 

Oregon: Eight hours constitute a day's labor on all public works and 
und mines yielding metal. 

5 Eight hours of labor shall be deemed and held to be a 
legal day's work in all cases of labor and service by the day where there 
is no agreement or contract to the contrary. is does not apply to 
farm or agricultural labor or to service by the year, month, or week. 


Eight hours constitute a day's labor for all mechanics, workmen, and 
laborers in the employ of the State, or of any municipal corporation 
therein, or otherw: engaged on c works. This act shall be 
deemed to apply to employees of contractors. Engineers hoisting work- 
men at anthracite-coal es may work but my ed hours per day. 
Philippine Islands: Eight hours constitute a day's work on highways. 
orto Rico: No laborer may be compelled to work more than eight 


P Ri 
hours s pe day on pets works. 
5 5 Dakota: For labor on public highways a day's work is fixed at 
e ours. 
'ennessee : ht hours shall be a day's work on the highways. 
Texas: Eight hours constitute a day's work on the highways and by 
train dispatchers, etc., except at stations where but one operator is 


employed. 

Etah: Eight hours constitute a day's labor on all works carried on 
or alded by the State, county, or municipal governments, and in all 
underground mines or workings, and in smelters and all other establish- 
ments for the reduction of ores. 

W: : Eignt hours in any calendar day shall constitute a 


day's work on any work done for the State or for any county or munici- 
ty and underground al min 


West 
la kmen, and mechanics who may be Seer by or on behalf 
of the recting the movement of 

3 or more passenger or 10 or more freight trains pass in 


the 
a day’s labor on the public highwa, Employees on 
å tchers may be employed ut 1 per 


train 3 

Wyom 3 FCC 
all 5 in smelters, and on all State municipal 
works. 


United States: A > work for all laborers, workmen, and mechanics 
who may be employed by the United States, or by any contractor or sub- 
contractor upon any of the public works of the United States, including 
dredging and rock excavation in river and harbor work, is limited to 
eig ours. 


State labor bureaus in the United States. 


District of Columbia 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 
. 


That the press of the country is in favor of this legislation 
is undeniable. 

I take the liberty of reading the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of February 2, 1916, which is as follows: 


PROTECTING CHILDEEN, 


The Children's Bureau of the Federal Department of Labor recently 
pointed out that a decided tendency is to be noted in workmen's com- 
pensation l lation to manufacturers who illegally employ 
children. comment was made that an oyer, whenever he em- 
ploys a child illegally, now runs a risk far greater than that of a fine 
under the child-labor law. 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics — . .. 


.... 


qa 
FP 


Fg 
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gress is considering the Keating bill to eliminate from interstate com- 
merce the products of children below the age of 14 years and those 
who between the ages of 14 and 16 are 8 for more than nine 
hours a day, the report of the children’s bureau should be particu- 


larly in 
An that Congress is being asked to do is to systematize the move- 
ment that has already spread thro ut the country. The Keating 
bill merely brings backward States into the movement for the pro- 
1 St de welt it Con Id hibit the shi of European 
gress could pro t the shipment 
made — 7. labor, but the fact that such in ities must 
eontinue sho not hinder the forward movement in the United 
States. The for this inequality is to be found in the restoration 
of a protective 


I sincerely hope that this measure will receive the support, 
as I feel it deserves, of all who desire to see humanity bettered 
ore the Nation gain in strength, morally, physically, and men- 

T, 


eee | 
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Child Labor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. KREATING. Mr. Speaker, the pending legislation strikes 
at a great evil the employment of children in the mines, 
quarries, mills, factories, canneries, and other manufacturing 
establishments of the United States. It seeks to bar the prod- 
ucts of such child labor from the channels of interstate com- 
merce, 

In effect this makes the Federal Government say to the vari- 
ous States which compose the Union: “If you wish to tolerate 
this immoral, this pestilential thing—child labor—you may do 
so, but you shall not spread the contagion. [Applause.] You 
may weave the bodies and souls of your children into the warp 
and woof of your cloth, but can not exchange that tainted cloth 
for the gold of citizens living in other States more considerate 
of the interests of their little ones.” [Applause.] 

The proposed legislation is needed, the standards it estab- 
lishes are reasonable and its provisions square with the Con- 
stitution of our country. 


NEED OF THE LEGISLATION. 


First, as to the need of the legislation. Perhaps the most 
convincing bit of evidence on that point would be the figures 
compiled by the United States Census Bureau showing the 
number of children employed in industries affected by the bill. 
Ilere are the figures, according to the census of 1910, disregard- 
ing the fact that some of the States have improved their legis- 
lation since 1910, notably Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Alabama, and Georgia: ; 

Number of children employed in 1910 in industries affected by the bitt. 


Manufactur Extraction of 
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The census of 1910 shows a distribution of the children of the 
several States among the industries that will be more or less 
affected by the operation of this bill if enacted into law, accord- 
ing to the following table: 


Children reported. 
Industry. 


GA 1,120 1,344 
Liquor and beverage industries... 115 | 1,327 1,442 
Chemical and allied industries. 187 3, 132 3,319 
154 | 4,652] 4,806 

252 | 6,971 7,223 

1,234} 9,161 10,395 

+843 | 8,723 | 10,566 

972 10,245 11,217 

406 | 11,592 1,998 

622 | 11,482 12,101 

2,241 | 14,877 | 17,118 

* 951 | 19,518 , 469 

NEERA 4,367 | 17,418 | 21,785 

1,113 | 22,158 | 23,271 

2,064 | 28.093 | 30, 157 

8 14,642 65, 888 „830 


More than 200,000 children for whom this bill will be an 
industrial Magna Charta! ' 
TESTIMONY OF SOCIAL WORKERS. 


Then we have the testimony oz the men and women who 
have devoted their lives to the consideration of the problems 
of child labor. They tel. us that, when they appear before the 
legislatures of the various States and plead for legislation pro- 
tecting the interests of the little ones, chey are met with the 
argument that it is unfair to ask one State to establish stand- 
ards higher than those maintained in the neighboring States. 
On that point let me read to you from the testimony of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, given before a committee of this House. Mrs. Kelley 
is the daughter of a former Member of this House, one of the 
most distinguished sons of Pennsylvania. She is known from 
ocean to ocean as the capable and indefatigable champion of 
oppressed childhood and womanhood. This is what she says: 

It is over 30 years since I enlisted in the effért to get better legis- 
lation for the protection of the children. I believe there are more chil- 
dren under 16 years old working to-day in dangerous occupations than 
there were when I began, because our manufacturing industries have 
increased stupendously and our State legislation has halted. There 
has been no unity in our progress. The 48 States suggest the legs of 
a centipede, some going forward and some paralyzed, the total progress 
lamentably slow. ‘This Republic is one, and we can not go on forever 
with a favored class of chlidren in the Northwestern States, where there 
is a . that the children shall not work until they are 15 
years of age, and they are kept in school throughout the eighth grade, 
while in the southern cotton-manufacturing States there is no com- 
pulsory education, and either entire lack of legislation by the State 
or a collection of nugatory laws. 


VIOLATIONS OF LAW NOT PUNISHED. 


Then we have the testimony of Mr. W. H. Swift, who repre- 
sents the National Child Labor Committee in North and South 
Carolina. Speaking of the need of Federal legislation, Mr. 
Swift testified before the Labor Committee of this House: 

We have had this law protecting children up to 12 since 1905. I 
have seen many violations of it. So far as I now know, there has been 
in my State but one prosecution for the employment of a joms child. 
The reason of it is because the manufacturers are influential, 

The reason we do not do it is tbis: North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina are adjacent. If in North Carolina we undertook to change the 
age limit and the hours we are met with the proposition that South 
Carolina has not done it, and the people will move across the line, and 
then when we to South Carolina and suggest that we change the age 
limit they say North Carolina will take all our wealth. I can not see 
any way by which it can be done successfully except by the Federal 
Government, and it will be done wisely in that way. 

Mr. Speaker, I might go on indefinitely quoting the utter- 
ances of the leaders of social welfare work on this subject. I 
will not do so because it is unnecessary. They are unanimous 
in declaring that if we are to have effective child-labor legisla- 
tion in this country relief must come through the National 
Government. 

And I might say with perfect truth that that is the view 
entertained by the opponents of this bill. They are making a 
“last-ditch” stand against Federal legislation, because they 
know it will be effective legislation, that it will eradicate the 
evil. 

They have succeeded in evading and in a measure nullifying 
State legislation. They do not believe they would be so suc- 
cessful in an attempt to dodge national legislation, 

WILLING TO BRIBE OFFICIALS. 

On that point permit me to submit the very interesting testi- 
mony of one of the star witnesses placed on the stand by the 
opponents of this measure. I refer to Mr. David Clark, of 
Charlotte, N. C., editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, the 


organ of the cotton mill interests of the South. While Mr. 
Clark. was on the stand before the Labor Committee the follow- 
ing: dialogue: occurred: 

Mr. Kearrne. Do vou think that when Gov. Kitchin, in his message 
of 1911, stated to the legislature, I renew my recommendation of 
two years ago that factory inspection: be provided to insure better en- 
foreement of our law with respect to factory conditions and labor,“ 
that the recommendation was not justified and that the legislature was 
justified in refusing to act on it? 

Mr. CLARK. I have no doubt that Gov. Kitchin felt justified. 

Mr. Keating. But you did not? 

Mr. CLARK. No, sir. The gentlemen here to-day do not favor it, at 
least. Some people favor Government inspection and some do not. 
Personally. I do not, because it is largely a fter proposition. 

Mx. Lonpon. What do you mean by a gra proposition ? 

Mr. CLARK. I am not prepared to give you the facts, but my under- 
stand is that if you pay you get a clean bill of health. 

Mr. xhOx. You. believe that your mill owners. would resort to 
corruption in order to escape a fair on? 

Mr. CLARK. Not more than any others; not more than was necessary, 

Mr. Loxpox. You mean they would resort to corruption of a Gov- 
ernment official ? 

Mr. CLARK, Well, yes; if they were held up. 


You will notice, gentlemen, that Mr: Clark, the spokesman 


for the cotton-mill interests, frankly declares: that those inter-- 


ests are opposed to Government inspection and, therefore, to 
Government enforcement of child-labor legislation, and, if neces- 
sary to avoid such inspection and enforcement, they would bribe 
the sworn officers of the Government. 

Under the circumstances: is: it any wonder that in the State 
of North Carolina practically no attempt is made to enforce the 
child-labor law? And is it any wonder that Mr, Swift, the 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee; assures us 
that unless we secure Federal legislation we need not expect a 
change in conditions in North Carolina for many years to come? 

STANDARDS OF THE BILD. 


I have said that the standards established by this bill are rea- 
sonable. What are those standards. First, that children under 
16 years shall not be employed in mines or quarries. Second; 
that children under 14 years shall not be employed in mills, 
factories, canneries, or other manufacturing establishments. 
Third, that children between 14 and 16 years shall not be em- 
pluyed in mills, factories, canneries, or other manufacturing 
establishments for more than § hours a day or 6 days in a week 
or at night. 

Mr. Speaker; the majority of the American people, through 
their State legislatures, have placed the seal of their approval 
on those standards. Every provision of the pending legislation 
is now on the statute books of States containing more than 52 
per cent of the total population of the Union. 

For two successive Congresses your Committee on Labor 
has held public hearings on this measure. Notice of such hear- 
ings has been sent broadcast throughout the land, and yet the 
only manufacturers to appear before the committee in opposition 
to the bill have been the cotton-mill owners from a limited area 
in four or five Southern States, 

So far as the evidence before this House is concerned; I am 
justified in deelaring that 95 per cent of the business interests of 
this country recognize the standards set up in this bill as 
humane and reasonable. 

INDORSED BY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


The American Medical Association, at its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City in June, 1914—which meeting was attended by 
6,000 of the most prominent physicians from every section of 
the United States—adopted the following resolution without a 
dissenting vote: 

Whereas many thousands of children under 16 years of age are cm- 
ployed in the United States in 3 5 under improper 
8 a in the imp ent of their health and future 
well-being ; an 

Whereas 19 States and the Congress of the United States, for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have already enacted laws limiting the hours of 
labor for children under 16 to eight hours a day, and prohibiting 
such children from working at night or at dangerous occupations: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the American Medical Association, That we commend 

those States which have adopted legislation to protect children under 

16 years of age from the disastrous consequences of unsuitable work 

and bad industrial conditions, and urge all other States to establish 

for the benefit of such children a work day not to exceed eight hours 
and the prohibition of labor at night or in any hazardous employments ; 
and to this end we recommend that all State medical societies affiliated 
with this association, and the medical profession generally, advoeate 
the passage of such laws by the legislatures of their respective States. 


FARMERS AND UNIONS FOR IT: 


Every labor organization in the country lias indorsed and is 
actively supporting this measure, and the Farmers’ Union, the 
most extensive and powerful association of agriculturists in the 
South, at its annual convention in Fort Worth. Tex., on Septem- 
ber 2, 1914. unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas the National Farmers’ Union believes in properly protecting 
the physical, mental, and moral welfare of the child order that its 
younger years may be devoted to the securing of that degree of cdu- 
cation which befits American citizens and enables the child to be 
properly prepared for the duties of life; 
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{Whereas there is now pending: in the National Congress H. R. 12292, 
known as the Palmer-Owen bill, which prohibits manufactured goods 
from admitted to interstate commerce which have been made in 
factories which Sonop cuan under the age of 14 years, or which 
work children under the age of 16 years more than eight hours per 
day, or at night: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we indorse this bill and demand its passage by the 
present Congress, and that copies of this resolution be sent to the Clerks 
of the House and Senate, the chairman of the Committee on Labor, and 
the President of the United States. 


© CHILD-LABOR SUNDAY.” 


Last Sunday 6,000 churches, from Maine to California, ob- 
served “Child-labor Sunday,“ aud pastors and congregations 
pleaded for the enactment of this legislation. 

The women's clubs of the country and other similar organiza- 
tions have been: earnestly championing this bill. They have 
fairly deluged Members with letters; telegrams, and petitions. 

Mr. Speaker, the supporters of this bill have brought about 
what may be described as a political miracle—they have placed 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Jennings Bryan on one plat- 
form, because both of these distinguished gentlemen have 
earnestly indorsed the pending measure. Permit me to quote 
their expressions. 

Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President of the United States: 


I heartily favor the child-labor bill.. I sincerely hope it will pass both 
Houses of Congress this year. 


William Jennings Bryan: 


I have for many years been an advocate of legislation protecting chil- 
dren from the š of the child-labor system, and believe it is entirely 
proper to use the power of the Government over interstate commerce 
to aid in securing relief from the evils of the present system. 


I wish to insert at this point indorsements of this. bill re- 
ceived from men and women who are obviously the representa- 
tives of the best thought and endeavor in the country. 


LAWYERS, 


William Draper Lewis, dean University of: Pennsylvania Law 
School : 


The fact that all our great industrial States have at present on their 
statute books laws providing at least as great and in many cases much 
greater protection for children than that provided in the contemplated 
national bill is conclusive evidence that the power of the National Gov- 
ernment is only asked to be used to prevent a few States, blinded to their 
own and the Nation's permanent interests, from obtaining a temporary 
unfair advantage. I have no doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
proposed act. 


Judge Joseph McCullough, Greenville, S. C.: 


I favor it not only because I believe that the mill is not the proper 
place for a child of tender years but in the interest of the mills them- 
selves. I further believe that the best way to secure an effective child- 
labor law is for the Federal Government legislate upon the subject, 
as it does upon other subjects affecting interstate community interests. 


Nathan William: MacChesney, president Illinois Bar Asso- 
ciation: ` 
Child labor is a national menace that should be dealt with by a police 


hy agg raped directed to the health, safety, and morals of the people whose 


r is employed u products of interstate commerce, and should be 
directed controlled by the Federal Government. 


Huston Quin, Louisville, Ky.: 
I certainly trust it will pass both Houses. 
Grafton D. Cushing, Boston, Mass.: 


My legislative experience has shown me that a great advance could 
be made in tonditions of employment if national laws could only super- 
sede the various laws of the different States. I feel sure that the senti- 
ment of this State is in favor of national child-labor legislation. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, Columbia University Law School; 


If this legislation is desirable, certainly it ought not to be held up 
by Congress- merely because of the bility of its being held uncon- 
stitutional. No one can say that it is unconstitutional. If the mere 
fear of its unconstitutionality were to prevent the passage of | lation, 
by Congress there would be no development of our constitutional law. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUSINESS MEN. 


Wallace B. Rogers, president Laurel Cotton Mills, Laurel, 
Miss. : 


I think the soundest solution of the child-labor problem is national 
compulsory education. Probably this is impossible now, so a fair and 
equitable child-labor law is to be the stepping-stone to compulsory 

ucation: As one interested in manufacturing, I favor such action. 
No particular hardship would accrue to any individual operator so 
long as all were laboring under the same condition. I have reached 
the conclusion that the time has come to belleve that any industry 
which can not survive except by the employment of children under 
reasonable age should be abolished. 


D. H. Warner, Warner Corset Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: 


My experience in handling labor has worked out a very definite con- 
clusion as to the absolute detriment to the whole labor situation in the 
use of the labor of children, undeveloped mentally or 2 either 
from the employee's viewpoint or the employer's. It would be decidedly 
just to have the law controling a national law, so that all interstate 
competition would be upom an equal footing, I sincerely hope this bilt 
may become a law. 


A. W. McAlister, Greensboro, N. C.: 


It seems to me to be a wise measure and one that will ultimately 
commend itself to our lawmakers, 
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Adolph Lewisohn, New York City: 


The protection and safeguarding of the children is of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of the entire community, and will have a far- 
reaching effect upon future generations. I believe that to have it really 
become effective it should be taken up by the Federal Government. 


Isaac N. Seligman, New York City: 


I can conceive of nothing more important than the object of the 
Keating-Owen bill, and am firmly convinced that it should become one 
of the Federal laws. Its appearance on the statute book would, in my 
opinion, inaugurate a new era in the annals of the abolition of child 
labor in the United States. 


POLITICAL LEADERS AND GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 


A. Mitchell Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa.: 


I am satisfied that when this Federal child-Jabor law goes to the Su- 
33 Court, as it must some day, because these exploiters of child 
abor will move heaven and earth to prevent such a law from being 
put into operation, the court will say that if the method of produc- 
tion be such as to create an atmosphere around the factory and mill 
which will stunt the growth of the little children employed, the pro- 
hibition of that article in interstate commerce is entirely within the 
rights and powers of the American Congress, 7 


Henry Cagor Londx, United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts: 


I have always taken a deep interest in child-labor legislation, and I 
trust it may be possible to secure the passage of a suitable bill by the 
resent Congress. It is needless to say that I shall do all in my power 
n that direction. 


Julia C. Lathrop, Chief Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor: 


The passage of such a measure as this would undoubtedly signalize 
a distinct ond immediate advance in the provisions for the hygiene 
and education of children. 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce: 


I believe that in every practicable end legal way child labor should 
be forbidden under 14 years of age, or in certain more exhausting in- 
dustries under 16 years of age, and that whenever it is permitted it 
should be carefully restricted as to length of daily labor and as to 
night work. I think that the public interest not only requires this but 
that in any broad viewpoint the welfare of industry requires it also. 


ORGANIZED LABOR. 


8 P. Frey, International Molders’ Journal, Cincinnati, 
iio: 


The children are the Nation’s greatest asset; they are the ones who 
in the next half generation will take our places. * The time 
has come to act not only in the children's interest but for the Nation's 
welfare and safety. 


John Golden, United Textile Workers of America: 


It is the earnest hope of the thousands of members connected with 
our organization that this bill will become a law this year. The only 
reason for the employ ment of child labor is that it is low-wage labor 
and unresisting. In regulating child labor by Federal regulation we 
place all the States on an equal footing, eee children against ex- 
ploitation, protecting the American workman against the competition 
of child labor, and protecting the American manufacturer who, on 
principle, does not believe in child labor, and does not wish to employ it. 


Paul Scharrenburg, secretary California Federation of Labor: 


In these days of “ pie hte it would seem that the Nation can 
ill afford to neglect the children. Child labor is the great blighting curse 
of our country. The Federal child-labor bill strikes at the very roots 
of the evil, and it is the duty of every true American to do everything 
within his power to have that measure enacted into law at this session 
of Congress. 

DOCTORS. 


Woods Hutchinson, president American Academy of Medicine: 


The nation that works its children has no nent to call itself civilized, 
and is about as rapacious and intelligent as the farmer who grinds his 
seed corn, 


S. Adolphus Knopf, New York City: 


It is my firm conviction that we will never solve the tuberculosis 
nor the alcohol nor the sexual-disease problems, which weigh so heavily 
on our people, unless we do away with that curse of our Nation—child 
labor. can not too strongly recommend the passage of the Keating- 
Owen bill, and plead with every father and mother and lover of children 
to do their utmost to bring this about. 


William C. Hanson, Massachusetts Board of Health, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 
The passage of this bill should be regarded as a pon mor 8 legisla- 


tion in the interest of preventive medicine, which has for its great 
object the removal and avoidance of causes of disease. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, D. C.: 


I want to join the eo! of those who are working for the principle of 
the protection of the child. I do not believe that the future man or 
woman should be sacrificed by ping the earning 5 of the 
sng It is on the same principle of economy as would sell all the calves 
185 wi and at the same time expect to have a race of grown-up cattle 
or x 

EDUCATORS. 


Felix Adler, Society for Ethical Culture, New York City: 

What enlightened sentiment demands is not only that the chidren in 
our own communities shall not be exploited, but that we shall not be 
forced against our will and better judgment to encourage child labor by 
purchasing the products of such labor. We have not the power to pro- 
tect ourselves against such complicity as States, use we have 


abandoned to the Nation the right to control interstate commerce. 
The Nation, therefore, should step in and exercise the power of which 
we have bereft ourselves. 


Meyer Bloomfield, vocation bureau, Boston, Mass.: 


The Federal bill is the first intelligent attempt in our country at the 
right sort of conscription—educational conserſption—which looks for- 
ward to enlisting all future citizens in activities that make for health, 
intelligence, civic loyalty, and industrial efficiency. 


Jesse B. Davis, president National Vocational Guidance Asso- _ 


ciation : 


I am vitally interested in the Federal child-labor bill now pending in 
Congress. Not only as an educator, but as one especially interested in 
vocational guidance have I constant evidence of the need for the 
passage of this bill. 


John Dewey, department of philosophy, Columbia University, 
New York City: 


I heartily favor the principle of Federal control of child labor, and 
also the particular measure for securing it now pending in Congress. 
Its passage is, I am sure, in the best interests of the country. Inci- 
dentally, I might say that proper care of the education and physical 
development is a phase of national preparedness second in importance 
o none, 


Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass. : 
It seems to me that legislation should become general in regard ti 
conditions under which children may work. Those States that ets Bos 
tablished protective measures have demonstrated the effectiveness of 
such legislation, and conse such a bill as is proposed a desirable 
pro a ty of humane conditions for children would be rapidly devel- 

0 . 


John Finley, commissioner of education, New York State: 


Some interstate standardization of child-labor laws seems necessary 
if we are to deal 2 with this vital need of conserving the edu- 
cational interests of child life. 

Robert F. Hoxie, department of political economy, University 
of Chicago: 

What we all hope for, of course, in the end is child-labor legislation 
so closely bound up with an adeguate system of industrial education, 
and so adequately administered that wise discrimination applied to 
the individual child can take the place of fixed a limits. ‘This, 
however, seems to be far in the future. I believe that the Keating- 
Owen bill is a necessary step in the right direction. 

Frank M. Leavitt, University of Chicago: 

Of course, I am wholly in favor of the Keating-Owen bill and be- 
lieve in the justice and wisdom of the measure. My experience with 
prevocational, continuation, and industrial schools convinces me that 
= noet place for children under 16 years of age to work is in the 
schools, 

C. A. Prosser, National Association for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education : 

The United States Government has a duty for its protection of pre- 
venting the circulation through interstate commerce of all goods made 
by a system of child labor which is sure to result in an illiterate and 
therefore an incompetent citizenship. 

SOCIAL WORKERS. 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, III.: 

Because our social and industrial problems are interstate problems, 
it becomes increasingly obvious that they must be regulated through 
Federal legislation. 

Edward T. Devine, director, New York School of Philan- 
throphy : 

If there is any such thing in this country as a national sentiment, 
it should certainly be allowed to show it effectively in the funda- 
mental matter of child protection and in the encouragement which 
such a measure would give to universal compulsory education. 

Alexander Johnson, field secretary National Committee on 
Provision for the Feeble-Minded : 

The arguments as to its being constitutional have been very thor- 
oughly thrashed out, and it is hard to see how anyone who is without 
financial interests to influence him can question the essential right- 
eousness of its purpose. 

Florence Kelley, secretary National Consumers’ League: 

Our immediate need is the passage of the Federal child-labor law 
to enable the Federal Government to enforce the law. 

CLERGY. 


S. Parkes Cadman, Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
Nox? 


It is in the highest degree a humanitarian measure, as well as one of 
economie and political wisdom. I sincerely hope it will become a law 
this year. 


John Haynes Holmes, Church of the Messiah, New York City: 

I believe that its enactment would constitute the biggest forward step 
yet achieved in the history of child legislation in this country. 

Edwin E. Hughes, Methodist Episcopal bishop, California : 


This bill seems to me admirably adapted to accomplish by Federal 
law a distinct curtailment in industrial child labor in our great country. 
I sincerely hope tt may become a law. 


Charles E. Jefferson, Broadway Tabernacle, New York City: 


It seems to me that the Keating-Owen bill to late child labor is 
an excellent one, and I hope it will pass. The erican people are 
getting their 5 ee open to the dimensions of the tragedy of child 
labor, and our legislators will, no doubt, be ready to put into legisla- 
tion what our people demand. 


Francis J. MeConnell, Methodist Episcopal bishop, Colorado: 
me am heartily in favor of the passage of the Keating-Owen child-labor 
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Charles Stelzle, New York City: 
The Keating-Owen bill should be adopted. The bill Is reasonable as 
well as humane. industry which can not live without child labor 
has no right to live at all, 

Stephen S. Wise, Free Synagogue, New York City: 

The Keating-Owen bill should be enacted into law, the President and 
Congress owing its enactment to the children of the Nation as well as 
to the Nation. Child labor involves a nation-wide problem and it can 
be solved best and most equitably through such a measure as the 
Keating-Owen bill which sets up one standard for the whole country. 


JOURNALISTS, 


Mark Sullivan, editor Collier's Weekly: 

I am unqualifiedly in favor of the principle and the method of 
approach to the child-labor problem which are embodied in the Kaung 
Owen bill. It is the only way to approach the child-labor problem wit 
fairness to all employers. I earnestly hope the bill will be forced to an 
carly debate and vote. 

Charles Hanson Towne, editor McClure’s Magazine: 

I know of no bill more important to the welfare not oy of this but 
of the coming generation than that for the prevention of interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor. The whole country should indorse 
it and urge Its speedy passage. 

Frank P. Walsh, editor Kansas City Post, Missouri: 

I regard the passage by Congress of the child-labor bill as a matter 
of the most vital and urgent importance to this Nation. 

Talcott Williams, school of journalism, Columbia University: 

I opposed Federal legislation on this subject for many years, because 
I believed it would never be efficient until the standard had been raised 
in enough States to furnish a supply of manufactured goods made under 
conditions just to the child, to the family, and to the community. I 


have for several years fayored this legislation, because this time has 
come, 


AUTHORS, 

Booth Tarkington, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

It is inconceivable that there should be ep 
child-labor bill. Two ways of looking at child 
of looking at massacre. 

James Oppenheim, New York City: 

No one who cares for America can oppose this bill. 

Inez Haynes Gillmore, San Francisco, Cal. : 


Of all the great world problems, I believe the labor problem to be the 
most important. Of all aspects of the labor problem, I believe that 
child Jabor demands the most instant and complete alleviation. Of all 
forms of industrial slavery, child labor is the most abhorrent, I believe 
with every ounce of conviction there Is in me in the work of the 
8 d- labor committee. I heartily indorse the Federal child- 
abor A 


Henry Sydnor Harrison, Charleston, W. Va.: 

It is Increasingly reeived that only by the action of the Federal 
power can industrial morals in America be effectively regulated and 
standardized. By all means the Keating-Owen bill should pass and 
pass quickly. 

Sarah N. Cleghorn, Manchester, Vt.: 


I wonder if there could be any surer way to incur that unenyiable 
dictum, “It were better that a millstone were hanged about his neck,” 
than to vote against the Keating-Owen bill. 


WIIAT TIHE PRESS SAYS. 

Mr. Speaker, the following extracts from editorials which 
have recently appeared in the great daily newspapers of the 
country indicate how the press of the land stands on this ques- 
tion: 


osition to the Federal 
abor are like two ways 


— 


(Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Aug. 5, 1918.1 

The demand for nationai action is apparent from the standpoint of 
accomplishing something within the next decade. Georgia has a decent 
standard for the protection of the child, but an inadequate appropri: 

tion for enforcement. Alabama has an efficient enforcement of a fair 
law, and an attack is now being made to abolish the office. IIIinois 
defeated the legislation upon the plea that it is unfair, and New York 
has made a shameless record. National legislation will have the good 
effect of equalizing the conditions and insuring wide enforcement. 
[Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, Jan. 4, 1916.] 

Eut the right to grind the hope and health and joy out of little 
children by long bours of hard labor in close factories or dark mines 
belongs to no man and no corporation of men. And it is against the 
greed of these would-be grinders that the child-labor committee has 
formulated its bill ‘The members of this committee are not speaking 
from hearsay informatlen. They have personally inspected the mills, 
the sweatshops, and the mines where the blood and hope of the un- 
developed children have been coined into factory products. It is in 
behalf of these children that they are seeking to arouse public sentil- 
ment that Congress may be induced to pass a national law that will 
be effective and protective. g 

[New York (N. Y.) Tribune, Jan. 19, 1916. 

Nobody now attempts to defend child labor as an abstract problem. 
Concrete be yer pi to retain it for what seem to be individual or lo- 
cality benefit, therefore, Na themselyes as clear, unadulterated self- 
ishness. “ Where the child is wronged, the Nation and Its industry 
is wronged,” as the House committee's report well 15 It remains 
for Congress by passing this measure to see that neither individual 
children nor the Nation can be wronged in the future. 

[Philadciphia (Pa.) Public Ledger, Nov. 16, 1915.] 

As the bill goes no further than a prohibition of interstate commerce 
in the products of children under 14 employed in factories, limits the 
working hours of children under 16 to cight hours a day, and forbids 
the employment of children under 16 in mines and quarries, it can not 
be called either extreme or radical. Now that 1 attention is being 

or committee is hopefut 


again concentrated on the measure, the child-la 


LIIl-—-16 


‘ment, however, is one which 


that the influences which prevented its enactment will be swept ont of 
the way by the force of humane and progressive public opinion. 


[Dallas (Tex.) News, Jan. 19, 1916.] 


The consequences of child labor make too big a social 
for the rather meager material prosperity that cotton mills yield to a 


rice to pay 
community. It was disclosed during the committee hearin 
that in North and South Carolina it is permissible to wor! 
children in cotton mills 11 hours a day. The physical, intellectual, 
social, and moral consequences of such unremitting labor in a cotton 
mill on children whose minds and bodies are yet plastic are obvious. 
Their earthly destiny is. in most instances, the rhouses, the hospitals, 
the asylums, and the jails. The dividends their labor makes are in 
reality paid by the community that tolerates the evil cause in the form 
of taxes to oa ees the large and ever-expanding institutions for which 
the demoralizing, dehumanizing, and acter | rocess makes need. 
The human product of cotton mills that work children in the way they 
are worked in the Carolinas makes their commercial product a loss 
to the community. 

It is to be hoped that the bill which has been reported to the Touse 
will be enacted into law. f that should result In the removal of 
cotton mills from the South, the South can witness their departure 
without regret. 

{Milwaukee (Wis.) Leader, Jan. 8, 1916.] 

This is the bill for which every union in the United States stands. It 
is the bill that is supported by every professional philanthropist and by 
every person who has made any study of the effects of child labor. It 
is a bill against which there is but one single argument, That argu- 
has prevailed against a multitude of 
The argument is the protit to be made from the labor 


[Brooklyn (N. X.) Eagle, Jan. 19, 1916.) 

It is a condition and not a theory which confronts Congress, and the 
condition is fraught with so much danger to future generations that its 
correction is likely to override philosophic scruples about interference 
with the welfare of the States. 

[Kansas City (Mo.) Post, Jan. 18, 1916.] 

Passage of this law will throw a State's shame back on itself. * * * 
If any State is willing to assume for itaclf this burden of illiteracy, of 
crime, of delinquency, of starved souls and bodies, let it. Buf the 
people of the whole United States should not be made a party to the 
gross injustice and its utter lack of consideration to every principle of 
right living. 

[Boston (Mass.) Morning Globe, Jan. 19, 1916.) 

Fairness demands that some check be placed upon sections of the 
country which can use labor in ways impossible for us under the law. 
The only sure way in which this can be done is by an embargo upon 
the interstate shipment of such goods. f 


[Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, Jan. 15, 1916. 


It is difficult to conceive of any friend of the child hesitating about 
the removal of the last stand of the exploiter of the labor of little chil- 
dren—the plea that they do it in other States, and competition, there- 
fore, compels it hen the Federal Government regulates child labor 
the regulations will be alike in all parts of the country, and the failure 
of States to protect their childhood will be overruled by a higher power. 

PLEA OF THE OPPOSITION, 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that is a pretty convincing array of 
testimony. What do our opponents offer in reply ? 

Dr. T. W. M. Long, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., a mill doctor 
and physician, who testified that his job was at the mercy of 
the mill owners of Roanoke Rapids, gave it as his professional 
opinion that boys and girls 12 years old might be worked 12 
hours a day in a cotton mill “ without deleterious effect.” 

Mr. Douglass C. Ruffin, a cotton-mill owner, of Mayordin, 
N. C., testified that in his judgment, after years of experience, i 
bey 10 years old might be worked 12 hours a day in a cotton 
mill without injurious effect. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that men who give that kind 
of testimony may be living in the twentieth century, but they 
are thinking in the eighteenth century. 

Let it be recorded to the credit of the medical profession 
that Dr. Long was the only physician who could be induced to 
risk his professional reputation in support of the mill-owners’ 
position. They did put another physician on the stand, Dr. 
McBrayer, but you will see from an examination of the hearings 
that this physician declared that he did not wish the committee 
to understand that anything he had said was intended as an 
argument against limiting the hours of labor of children in 
cotton mills, In order to make this point clear I will insert an 
extract from Dr. McBrayer’s testimony : 3 

Mr. KeĘaTixG. Doctor, as a physician who has had a great deal of 
experience in the South, at what age do you believe that girls should 
be permitted to work in a cotton mill, or have you given any thought 
to that subject? 

Dr. McBrayer I have not investigated that fully. 

Mr. Keatixc. Would you consider that a girl might be admitted 
Soa in a cotton mill at 12 years and work 11 hours a day with 
sate 

Dr. McBrairer. Well, I think it is pretty bard work for a 
man. If I had my way about it, we would not 

Mr. KEATING. You do not wish the committee to understand that 
anything you have said here to-day is an argument against limiting 


the hours of labor of children in cotton mills? 
Dr. McBuarer. Not at all. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR CHILDREN, 

It should be stated, too, in justice to some of the mill owners, 
that the majority did not support the extreme views presented 
by Mr. Ruffin. I think I am well within the facts when I say 
that a majority of the witnesses. placed on the stand by the 
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opponents of this measure admitted that all the provisions of 
the bill were reasonable, with the single exception of the provi- 
sion forbidding the employment of children between- 14 and 16 
years for more than eight hours a day or six days a week. 

Their objection to that provision was based on the fact that 
adults were compelled to work 11 hours a day in southern 
mills, and they argued that it was impossible for them to work 
a part of their employees 8 hours a day and another part 11 
hours a day. 

Fortunately we have the most convincing evidence that there 
is nothing in that contention. When the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature was considering child-labor legislation, the mill owners 
of that State set up exactly the plea that the mill owners of 
the South are now making to Congress. They said that if the 
legislature limited the hours of labor of children between 14 
and 16 it would mean that the mills would have to dispense 
with the services of such children, and that they would be 
thrown out on the street and their families deprived of their 
assistance. But the Legislature of Ma:sachusetts ignored the 
plea of the mill owners and passed the law, and I hold in my 
hand a report showing that the fears of the Massachusetts mill 
owners have not been realized. Children between 14 and 16 
years continue to work in the mills of Massachusetts, but they 
work eight hours a day six days a week, and they do not work 
at night. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what the Massachusetts mills have done 
the southern mills may do. So the opponents of this bill who 
based their opposition on the unreasonableness of the pro- 
visions of the measure are left without a leg to stand on. 


QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, we have reached our opponents’ last 
line of trenches—the constitutionality of the bill, 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that his satanic majesty is a keen 
student of the Good Book, and that when occasion demands he 
ean always find scriptural authority to support his schemes to 
demoralize mankind. 

We know from our own experience that clever and not al- 
ways scrupulous lawyers do not hesitate to transform the 
palladium of the people’s liberties—the Constitution of the 
United States—into a bulwark for the protection of greed and 
injustice. 

I do not intend to make an extended constitutional argument. 
I will leave that phase of the discussion to the distinguished 
lawyers who will follow me in support of the bill. 

I may say in passing that the friends of this bill are not in 
the least apprehensive concerning what the Supreme Court will 
do when this legislation comes before that tribunal. We hold 
that when the original 18 States adopted the Constitution they 
granted Congress absolute power to regulate commerce between 
the States, with foreign nations, and the Indian tribes. 

The only limitation on that power which you can find any- 
where in the Constitution is to be found in the fifth amend- 
ment, which declares that citizens shall not be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property. without due process of law. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly construed the commerce clause of the 
Constitution and the limitations fixed by the fifth amendment. 
We contend that the court has uniformly held that Congress 
may regulate interstate commerce in the interests of the public 
health, the public safety, the public morals, and the publie wel- 
fare, and that the only limitation recognized by the court was 
that the exercise of such power by Congress must be a reason- 
able one. 


THE BLOOD OF INNOCENTS. 


There is our case in a nutshell. We hold that child labor is 
immoral; that a moral taint attaches to the products of child 
laber; and that Congress, in an effort to safeguard the public 
morals and the public welfare, may exclude this pestilential 
thing from the channels of interstate commerce. 

Gov. Kitchin, of North Carolina, the attorney for the mill 
owners, in his remarks before the Committee on Labor of this 
House, made much of the fact that you might take two pieces 
of cloth produced in a southern mill, one made by adult labor 
and the other by child labor, and that you might submit those 
pieces of cloth to microscopic tests and that you could not tell 
one from the other. But, Mr. Speaker, whatever the micro- 
scope may show, the truth is that on one piece of cloth is the 
blood: of little children, and I venture the assertion that the 
distinguished judges of the Supreme Court can not be blinded 
to that fact by the sophistries of attorneys who may raise the 
question of the constitutionality of this law. 

NOT A PARTISAN MEASURE. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not partisan legislation, it is 
not sectional legislation, it is not class legislation. In the last 
Congress it was introduced by a Democrat, the distinguished 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania, Hon, A. Mitchell Palmer. It was 
favorably reported to this House by a committee, two-thirds of 
whose members were Democrats, and when it was passed by 
this House every Republican Member present, with one exception, 
voted for it. In the last national campaign the Progressive and 
Republican Parties specifically declared for national legislation 
in relation to child labor, and while the Democratic platform 
was silent on the subject, the activities of Democrats on the floor 
of this House have demonstrated that the party to which T have 
the honor to belong is not indifferent to the welfare of the 
children of the Nation, 

This is not sectional legislation, although the opponents of the 
bill are earnestly endeavoring to make it appear that we are 
striking at the South. : 

The small group of mill owners who are fighting this bill have 
no authority to speak for the people of the South. The people 
of the Southern States are no more in favor of permitting cer- 
tain greedy interests to exploit their children than are the people 
of any other section of this Nation. 

A few moments ago I read you the resolution adopted by the 
Farmers’ Union of the South in national convention assembled. 
T believe that the farmers of the South are in closer touch with 
public opinion and express it more accurately than do the cotton- 
mill owners of the South or their paid representatives. 

When this bill was before the House during the last Congress 
the majority of the Congressmen from only five Southern States 
voted in opposition. ; 

A few years ago when the voters of Arkansas were given an 
opportunity to pass.on a child-labor law they adopted a very good 
law by a vote of 8 to 1. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN OF THE SOUTH, 


Mr. Speaker, no section of this country is more vitally inter- 
ested in the elimination of child labor than is the South. 

Prior to 1865 the black children of the South were chattel 
slaves, and I want to call the attention of this House to the 
fact that to-day we are fighting to emancipate the white chil- 
dren of the South from industrial slavery. Testimony pre- 
sented before your committee shows that negro children do not 
work in these southern cotton mills. One of the witnesses in 
opposition to the bill boasted that the little tots who labored 11 
hours a day in his mill were Anglo-Saxons, and another witness 
testified that the spectacle was often presented in these jnill 
towns of negro children on their way to school passing white 
children on their way to work in the mills. 

I submit to Representatives of Southern States on this floor 
that as a matter of self-preservation they can not permit this 
condition to continue. I rejoice when I am told that the doors 
of southern schoolhouses have been thrown open to the black 
boy and black girl, but I demand that the same opportunity be 
extended te the white boy and white girl of the South. 

A GREAT SOUTITERNER'’S PLEA. 


Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the Hon. Clarence Poe, editor 
of the Progressive Farmer, one of the great agricultural journals 
of the South, addressed the following letter to every Member of 
the North Carolina delegation of this House. I submit, sir, 
that this great journalist more accurately represents the senti- 
ment of the people of the South than do the gentlemen who 
compose the lobby maintained by the cotton-mill interests. Mr. 


Poe’s letter is as follows: 
Rarricn, N. C., January 22, 1916. 

Dran Sin: 1 as you can see your way clear to support the Keatin 
ehild-labor bill. should much rather have seen child labor regulat 
by State action, and as chairman of the North Carolina child labor 
committee I strove for years to get reasonable regulation enacted in 
cooperation with public-spirited manufacturers, but every time I got a 
few publie-spirited manufacturers in line a stil) larger number of other 
manufacturers would rise up and bring the power of wealth and in- 
fluence to bear on the legislators and defeat this end. The same thing 
has happened time after time in other States. 

Moreover, the manufacturer’s cry here was, “ Well, if North Carolina 
enacts stringent legislation we are put at a disadvantage as compared 
with South Carolina or Georgia or Alabama,” etc. Nation-wide legis- 
lation is not open to this objection. 

To protect child workers is a solemn duty we owe humanity; and to 
my 3 the manufacturers have irretrievably transferred this duty 
from the States-to Congress. I hope our North Carolina Congressmen 
will meet this duty in the spirit of service to humanity rather than 
obeisance to wealth. 

With best wishes, I am, yours, sincerely, 
CLARENCE Por, 
President and Editor the Progressive Farmer. 


And, Mr. Speaker, here is an editorial from the Hickory 
(N. C.) Daily Record, which should be read and pondered by 
every Member who believes that the people of the Southern 
States are opposed to proper child-labor legislation: 

{Editorial from the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record.] 
INJURING THE STATE. 


The Record has followed with a great deal of interest the newspaper 
accounts of the proceedings before the House Committee on Labor. 
The matter before that committee is a bill to prevent the shipment of 
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goods from one State to another where children under 14 years of age 
are engaged in their manufacture. Well, we are going to have a law 
as drastic as that one of these days, but that is something else. 

Southern cotton manufacturers a red before that committee and 
fought, with the ald of former Goy. Kitchin, Federal r tion of child 
labor. Mr. David Clark, a splendid young man of Charlotte, editing a tex- 
tile paper, told the committee that southern cotton manufacturers would 
have to bribe Federal inspectors if the bill were passed. He preferred 
to allow the county superintendents of public instruction to enforce what 
child-labor laws the State might enact, realizing, of course, that county 
superintendents would be influenced by the pressure that could be 

_ bronght to bear on them in their communities. 

If the State of North Carolina had done its duty, Mr. Clark and Gov. 
Kitchin would not be making statements in Washington calculated to 
injure their cause. The Weaver bill was defeated in the State senate 
in 1915 by an overwhelming majority after a lobby of manufacturers 
and their agents descended on the capitol. The proceeding there was 
so bad as to cause one of the opponents of the measure to change his 
mind and to cause another member of the senate, Mr. Frank Nash, of 
Orange, to assert that he was amazed at the tactics pursued. 

There are only a few defenders of those who would stand up for the 
system in North Carolina. A rich Commonwealth can not afford to be 
backward in the matter of child labor, and North Carolina manufac- 
turers should let the world know that they are willing to go as far as 
any State in practical welfare legislation. 

Tholesome legislation is coming, and it would be much better for the 
South if the broad-minded men among the manufacturers would take it 
upon themselves to see that good laws are made and then obeyed. 


A TEXAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 

The following editorial from the Daily News, Galveston, Tex., 
presents the point of view of the big-hearted men and women of 
the Lone Star State: 

[Editorial from the Daily News, Galveston, Tex.] 


. A filibuster prevented consideration of the Keating child-labor bill 
in the House Wednesday. ‘The filibuster was led, to quote the press 
dispatch, “by southern Congressmen.’ The one who forged to the 
forefront of the ms grees was Representative RAGSDALE. Repre- 
sentative RAGSDALE hails from South Carolina. In South Carolina 
they are permitted to work 12-year-old children 11 hours a day in 
cotton mills. Maybe 3 Racspate thinks he is fightin 
for the sacred rights of these children to sell 11 hours of labor for 5 
cents. Or he might say that he is fighting to protect the interest of 
southern cotton mills, If it is this idea which animates his efforts, 
he somewhat deludes himself. It is not quite accurate to ak of 
these institutions as southern cotton mills. They are literally that, 
of course, in the geographical sense. But in the sense of ownership 
they are very much less than that. There may be a few cotton mills 
in the South that are owned wholly by southern nag ae There may 
be more the controling power of which is held southern people, 
But the sum of these two classes is a minority of the whole. ost 
southern cotton mills are owned and controlled by ple who do not 
live in the South. The stock of them is widely distributed, but in 
most instances the majority stock is held in New England. This fact 
does not, of course, invalidate any rights these mills may enjoy, but it 
does invalidate a good many of the arguments that are made by south- 
ern Congressmen, 
OPINION IN GEORGIA. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I have the following from the Daily 
Ledger, of Columbus, Ga., and 1 submit that no northern or 
western editor could present the issue with greater force and 
clarity: 

[Editorial from the Daily Ledger, Columbus, Ga.) 
* CHILD-LABOR DAY.” 


Nex: Sunday is to be observed all over the country as childdlabor 
rake rete what this day is and what it means is of especial interest 
at this e. 

As we understand it, this is the day on which clergymen, educators, 
the public press, and other agencies make an effort to focus the public 
mind on the subject of the elimination of child labor from the country 
as far as possible. People in comfortable homes, whose own children 
are growing up normally, with no more acquaintance with “ child 
labor than an occasional bit of helping father or mother with daily 
chores are apt to forget that in the great industrial centers thousands 
of children are having their vital forces sapped, their minds and bodies 
stunted by long hours of work in mills, factories, and sweatshops. It 
is these children, grown to adult years but not to adult strength or 
mentality, who fill the is and almshouses and who make the big 
drains on public and private charities. Eliminate child labor, see to 
it that every growing child has a fair amount of fresh air, good food 
time and space to play, sensible and thorough education, and most of 
the social problems now vexing the Nation would disappear. 

“Child-labor day” should be generally observed. Conservation of 
the littles ones is of the greatest importance, Let us all keep this 
fact in mind. 

A PROTEST FROM FLORIDA. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, permit me to submit the following 

from the Daily Times of Tampa, Fla.: : 
[Editorial from the Daily Times, Tampa, Fla.] 

Former Goy. Kitchin, of North Carolina, told a story to the Labor 
Conunittee of the House of Representatives at Washington the other 
day that should make the gi people of North Caro bow their 
heads with shame. It must be very humiliating to have one of the 
“biggest men" of a State go before a national body and say, as Mr. 
Kitchin said, that child labor is an economic necessity in his Com- 
monwealth, Now, Mr. Kitchin did not use exactly those words, but 
that is what he meant when he defended the employment of children 
in the cotton mills of North Carolina. He was “ably” backed in his 
statements by David Clark, who edits a journal at Charlotte devoted 
to the textile industry. We take it that Mr. Clark is devoted to the 


business that brings him his bread. Not to be wondered at, of course, 
but it is not quite so comprehensible that a man would lend himself to 
the enslavement of helpless children in such a behalf. 

Mr. Kitchin told the committee, which had under consideration the 
Keating-Owen bill, designed to prevent interstate shipment of goods 
manufactured with the aid of child labor, that We of the South op- 
pose this measure, because we believe our people who haye to work 


should be ‘permitted to do so. We have many of this class and the cot- 
ton mills afford them an opportunity to earn a good Hying. I think it 
— 3 he drive a 15-year-old boy out of a mill if he has anyone to sup- 
In answer to the question whether mothers’ pensions would not re- 
move this all necessity, Mr, Kitchin made this remarkable state- 
ment: Our State is unable to take care of its poor.“ Ile could more 
truthfully have said, “ Such men as myself in our State do not care to 
assume the burden of aiding the unfortunate.”. It would have been 
much closer to the actual truth. 

But let go at that. The fact is it is the Kitchins of this world who 
are determined to reap profit from the twisted, stunted bodies, and 
undeveloped minds of the helpless young. ‘They are willing to deprive 
the helpless, to the profit of their own kets. A sin? Yes; and more. 
They need to be set aside, and if legislation, such as that contemplated 
in the Keating-Owen bill, be necessary to set them aside, the quicker 
it is passed the better, 

Thank heaven, the Kitchins are not representative of the good people 
of the South. They are 5 5 an undesirable class; the Scrooges, as 
1 vas, pos have not yet awakened to the rights of the Tiny Tims of 

a 


In view of these expressions from the great newspapers of 
the South, who will dare tell this House that the people of the 
Southern States are opposed to the pending legislation? 

GENUINE “ CONSERVATION.” 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago this House approved what are 
popularly known as the “conservation bills.“ To-day we are 
asking you to consider another conseryation bill. 

But the medsure we are urging on your attention now is of 
vastly more importance than the bills you passed with such 
unanimity the other day. They had to do with coal, oil, and 
phosphate lands and water-power sites—the tremendous natural 
resources of our western empire. This has to do with the con- 
servation of the childhood of the Nation. 

Nineteen hundred and fifteen years after the birth of Christ 
it is unnecessary in the American House of Representatives to 
argue the justice or wisdom of child-labor legislation. The 
social conscience of the Nation has long since passed judgment 
on that question. It only remains for the Representatives of the 
greatest democracy on earth to record that verdict on the 
statute books of our country. 


Do ae hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
e the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the 8 of the others, 
In the country of the free. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TOM: (ADDISON f SMITH. 
OF IDAHO, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1016. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the public conscience has 
been awakened during the last dozen years, and we have heard 
a great deal about the conservation of the natural resources of 
the country. Our great forests were being ruthlessly destroyed: 
the vast coal fields were being bought up by those who desired 
to exploit them in a way which would bring them the greatest 
immediate financial gain, without regard to utilizing the entire 
deposit; oil wells were allowed to burn, although it was known 
that the supply was not inexhaustible; the great power sites on 
our rivers were being gobbled up by men of wealth with a view 
of controlling the price of light and heat, regardless of the fact 
that all the people had an inherent right to enjoy these natural 
resources. Finally, public sentiment demanded that this great 
national waste should cease, and legislation was enacted by Con- 
gress calling a halt and providing restrictions, in order that 
these great natural resources might be conserved for the benefit 
of the present and future generations. 

The value of these resources amount to billions of dollars, 
and yet they are not to be compared in importance to the 
potential value of another natural resource—the children of the 
country. 

How jealously conscientious parents guard the life, health, 
education, and general welfare of their children. Every pos- 
sible sacrifice is made to give them the creature comforts, to 
train them by example and precept for assuming the great re- 
sponsibilities of life. Such children do not veod the protection 
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of the law; but there is another class, who, but for the enact- 
ment of laws to which I shall make reference, would. because 
of the greed of industrialism, be ruined physically and morally 
and leave behind them other children stunted in growth, warped 
in intellect, and utterly unfitted for occupying any position other 
than that of abject slaves. 

Because of the keen competition in many lines of manufac- 
turing and business and the heartlessness of employers there has 
been gathered together in our industrial centers multitudes of 
eager young creatures from everywhere who are willing to 
work for meager wages and whose employers prosper on their 
labor. Little children entering their teens and young giris 
suddenly released from the protection of home are enticed to 
work in these death-breeding factories and workshops under 
the most unsanitary and laborious conditions. 

The stipend which these children can earn has induced the 
parents to take them from school and allow them to grow up 
in ignorance instead of requiring them to avail themselves 
of the facilities for securing an education so generously afforded 
by our splendid public-school system. 

There may be many instances where stern necessity forces 
children into the factories and mills. Through accident or 
ill health the father, the natural breadwinner, may be deprived 
of employment, or the grim reaper may have cut him down, 
leaving no support for the family. But in a great majority 
of the cases the children are compelled to work because of the 
improvidence of the parents or the intemperance of the father, 
making it impossible for him to secure regular employment. 

It is difficult for those living in agricultural communities 
to realize that nearly 2,000,000 children, many of them as young 
as 10 years, work from 10 to 12 hours per day in the cotton 
mils, cigar, cigarette, tobacco, and snuff factories in the indus- 
trial cities in the country. Others are employed in coal mines 
and glass factories. ‘Thousands are also engaged in facteries 
making candy, jewelry, woolen and worsted goods, rubber and 
elastic goods, and numerous other articles. 

A report of the bureau of labor in New York State shows 
that children as young as 4 and 5 years in large numbers are 
employed in home industries in New York City. Returns from 
authentic sources show that thousands of boys as young as 8 
years are engaged in selling papers in the larger cities, 

We can easily imagine how disastrous to fhe health of these 
child workers are the unsanitary conditions which surround 
them. Statistics show that the death rate among them is enor- 
mously high, and that only about one-half of the children born of 
those who have worked in these factories live beyond 2 years. 

The unsanitary conditions which surround their homes are 
almost as conducive to ill health and an early death as are those 
in the factories. We all know that the best health conditions 
prevail where each family lives in its own home, on its own plot 
of ground; but in these great factory cities such a luxury is 
impossible in many instances, and the wage earners are com- 
pelled to live in tenement houses, often as many as 10 in one 
room. The problem of misery in an industrial city is one of 
long standing which is yet unsolved. 

A country’s greatest asset is its boys and girls; and when it 
became evident that hundreds of thousands of them were being 
ruined in health because of the diabolical system of exploiting 
child labor, which had fastened itself upon society, public senti- 
ment cried out and demanded relief for these innocent children, 
burdened with responsibilities, for which their youth and inno- 
cence unfitted them. 

A noted authority on child-labor problems, Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
who for over 80 years has been active in endeavoring to get 
better legislation for the protection of the children, made the 
following statement before the Committee on Labor in the House 
of Representatives last Congress, which illustrates the necessity 
of vigorous and early legislation: 

I believe there are more children 3 16 * old working to-day in 
9 po than there because: our 

anufa dustries have 8 stupendously and our State 
te Jation has halted. There has been no unity in our progress. The 
48 States the legs of a centipede, some going forward and some 
paralyzed, the total progress lamentably slow. This Republic is one, 
and we can not go on forever with a favored class of children in the 
Northwestern States, where there is a r frement that the pe ag ne 
shall not work until they are 15 years o age. and they are kept in 
school throughout the eighth grade, while in the southern cotton- 
manufactaring States there is no compulsory education, and either en- 
tire lack of legislation by the ai — or a collection of nugatory laws. 
South Carolina at one time ed the work of children to 10 hours 
a day, but afterwards decided that life was soo easy for them, and 
— the hours to 66 hours a week and mit 11 hours a da 
tor young children. We can not, as one Na o on havin sores 
en in the Northwest and oppressed, helot chil ren in the 
we can not go on having such a relation as that now in Peansylvania, 
where children 14 years old may work all night ip the pu works, an 


in West Virginia there is no enforcement whatever of the child- labor 
law. They work at any age. 


I was at one time chief . of factories and 


State of Illinois. I found bers of children working hai apai p 
. The 8 of a glass-bottle company told 

this occurred once when he was ed with work: 
rin two little boys, one still in nds“ and 
one in knee breeches. re erg that their father bad just been 
ed and tha were penniless, and she wanted the 

older little boy to to work in the glass works, was he would 

cents a day. he superintendent was pressed for boys, and said, 
“T won't take the bigger fellow alone; — if you will take the oe 


back home and ot him into knee pants, then bring them both 

in trousers I A them both.” Sed did so, and those two tittle 
fellows, aged 7 — 9 years, their work on the night shift. That 
was III concern for its ae 3 ot 


— — 

children. I brought the officers before a local magistra the case 
was thrown out. ma tes in New Vork City —— done — 5 

same thing within a mont They — refused outright in the court 
of s ‘sessions to-consider a case they did not wish to hear. I then 

. suits the lilinols Ol Glass Co. in four adjacent counties 
and all the magistrates refused to entertain a case. It was not until 
my term of office came to an end that my successor began bringing 
cases in the 5 counties of Illinois. This glass anti my was 


grea efits that would a eccrue trot 

of this bill would be the transfer of 8 like that trom ent aren A 
terrorized by local large manufacturers, to Pederal courts, where such 
terrorism does not prevail, 

One of the first organizations to endeavor to secure neces- 
sary legislation to prevent the employment of child labor was 
the National Child Labor Committee, which has been active for 
the past 10 years. The activities of this committee have been 
supplemented by the cooperation of women’s clubs, ministers of 
the gospel, and the Christian people throughout the land in 
creating sentiment which has been sufficient to convince the 
State legislators of the importance of placing a check on the 
employment of child labor, and every State in the Union has 
now a law which prohibits or regulates the evil. 

The employers of labor, some of whom were heartless in their 
demands on these children, are coming more and more to see, 
as St. Paul said so many years ago, that we are, in very truth, 
“members one of another.” 

The community, the State, the Nation, is indeed an organism 
for the welfare of which all must be sound and whole. 

Public health is of the greatest importance to the entire 
Nation and is a matter of public concern. The miserable con- 
ditions under which some people are working and living result 
in the development and spread of disease germs, which are con- 
veyed to others and warrant the enactment of the most stringent 
legislation for the protection of the health of the community. 

It must not be understood that these laws regulating child 
labor in the various States were enacted without opposition or 
that they are as stringent as the friends of the children would 
have them. In some States they were tenaciously opposed by 
greedy employers. In Georgia, for instance, a State which has 
perhaps one of the most barbarous child-labor laws, the op- 
ponents of this class of legislation have prevented the enact- 
ment of'the kind of a law recommended by the National Child 
Labor Committee. In July last the lower house of the Georgia 
Legislature passed a child-labor bill indorsed by the committee 
and approved by the people, but the factory owners of the State 
appeared to have sufficient influence with the members of the 
senate to prevent the measure becoming a law. 

In 1906 8 sentiment forced the enactment of a child- 
labor law in Georgia, but it was full of loopholes and was of 
little avail. While children under 12 years of age were pro- 
hibited from working, the law -contained a provision that if a 
child had a widowed mother or a dependent father it might work 
11 hours daily from the age of 10 years. As a result the lazy 
father who had children had them employed while he spent his 
time in loafing. 

The Georgian, of Atlanta, which championed more stringent 
legislation, reports after a careful investigation that 44 per 
cent of the children in the mill districts are illiterate, While 
the negroes are becoming better educated. The white children 
would not work with them, and the negroes went to school 
while the whites worked. 

Notwithstanding the fact that every State in the Union has 
some sort of a law on its statute books regulating child labor, 
much remains to be done before adequate preparation of the 
American child for citizenship is attained. Many of those 
affected employers, parents, and children resent the enactment 
of these laws, and connive together to prevent their enforce- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that there are hundreds of 
inspectors charged with seeing that these laws are observed. 
Accompanying the enactment of these child-labor laws are 
positive laws for school attendance, passe. by all the States 
excepting Alahama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas; 
and yet it is difficult to enforce these laws in some sections 
because of the opposition of parents to haying their children in 
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school, preferring the small income they can bring to the family 
rather than that their children should have an education. 

The difficulties encountered in the enforcement of State laws 
is indicated in a statement made to a congressional committee 
by Mr. A. J. McKelway, secretary of the national child-labor 
committee for the Southern States: 


loyers of c 
8 why a bill before their own wy orgies should not 8 
think I am within bounds in statin t the whole gen movement 
for the reform of child-!abor conditio: to result in the abolition of 
child labor, as we hope, bas been held ck a score of years by this 
argument of the competition between States. And I think I 3 
that if anyone knows what he is anag about with regard to the 
culty of seeuring adequate protection for the children through State 
legislation I am the one who is competent to testify. 

‘As te the effectiveness of a Federal law once it has been put oe 
the statute books and, perhaps, runs the gauntlet of the courts, of this 
I have no sort of doubt. Of all laws a child-labor law is one of the 
most difficult laws to enforce through the verdict of a of the 
It would be difficult, for example, to get the jury a cotton- 
mill county, upon which there would, in all probability, be some loafing 
father who shed to employ his own ekiaren to convict either a 
parent or an employer of a violation of the child-labor law. 

I can tell you of an interesting example of this down at Danville, 
Va. As I have said, they have a better law in Virginia than they have 
in North Carolina, and 8 Bos o has 


teachers as to the 


. — 1 in 
grand was a fr Fy 


threw out all except three of ses, and the too! ese 
three cases form t the mayor of the town, who is the judge in such 
eases down there. The mayor h t cases and pronoun: the 


forcement. 


The child-labor problem can never be properly solved until the 
States have uniform laws on the subject and the enactment of a 
statute by Congress governing the interstate shipment of the 
products of child labor. 

Under existing conditions an employer who observes the child- 
labor laws of his own State can not successfully compete with 
concerns in an adjoining State which has a less stringent law. 
Only by the adoption of uniform State laws can this difficulty 
be successfully removed. The national conference of commis- 
sioners of uniform State laws has recommended the enactment 
of a law containing the following provisions: 


pecialized occupations, including the ne 
machinery, the oiling or cheats of machinery, the opera 


ever in y hazardous or Sen oa occupations. 
ment certificates and records of school a 


mornin: 
under 


selling newspapers on the streets must 5 all legal 3 
‘or 


penalties are prescri 
violations of these laws. 


Tf the various State laws on child labor could be adjusted 
along the lines proposed much of the objection to this class of 
legislation would be eliminated, as the employers of child labor 
would be placed on an equal footing and those of a particu- 
lar State would be at no disadvantage in competing for busi- 
ness. i 

In the enactment of the child-labor laws provision was made 
for exceptions in their enforeement, so that no great hardship 
would result in eases where necessity demanded that the chil- 
dren be allowed to work. For instance, in the District of 
Columbia the child-labor law provides: * 


That the judge of the juvenile court of said Distriet may, upon the 
application of the parent, guardian, or next friend ot said child, issue 
a permit for the employment of any child between the ages of 12 and 14 
years at any occupation or employment not in his judgment dangerous 


ous to the health or morals of such child, upon evidence satis- 


or injuri 

factory to him that the labor of such child is necessary for its support 

or for the assistance of a disabled, ill, or invalid father or mother or 

for the support in whole or in part of a younger brother or sister or a 

pomp tee pete: Such permits shall be issued for a definite time, but 
y shall 


or granting and 
ing permits shall be held upon such notice and under such rules and 
— as the judge of said court shall prescribe. 


The method of issuing certificates to work is as follows: 


The ehild who wishes a permit must first have a job. He procures 
an employment ticket on which his nog mated states the nature of the 
work at which he will be employed and what industry, and signs the 
Statement. The emplo t are distributed widely, in settle- 
ments, schools, public places, and are at the bureau of statistics and in- 
formation. The child then takes this ticket, duly filled, to his school 
pno who gives him his school record. This states that the child 
7 completed . Ang. b of — 2 — 8 to the bg emine a reni 

g ng, WT. a Engl geography, an ‘amiliar 
with fundamental o ions of arithmetic jaa u pep fractions. The 
child also gets a christening certificate from his church or some other 
paper showing se. With these three n ticket, 

ool record, and one showing proof of age—the ild goes to the 
burean of statistics and information with one of his 8 or guar- 
dian. The paper 2 to establish the age of child is examined 
and if satisfactory the child is tested as to reading and writing of 
simple sentences in English and required to solve problems in addition, 
multiplication, and division of fractions. The parent or guardian is 
sworn and is questioned as to age of child and as to his reasons for 
sending the child to work. The parent and child are required to write 
signatures on schedule of information. The child states also the wages 

as much as possible regarding the nature of work to be 
performed. The interviewer approves the educational test, the oer 
of and in some cases the nature of the work before the child is 
— eit by the A cian. If the ph examination is ssed 
ild is granted a permit to work in the establi 


ex) 


ent 


labor law as to fitness, gives color of hair an 8 complexion, and 

Instructions are given to employer with reference to return- 
ce for giving reasons for child leaving employ- 
is signed by chief of bureau of sta cs and 
changes employers or occupations with 
same em the first permit must be returned by the employer 
to the bureau with his reason for changing the child’s work or for 
a The child can not ob à subsequent certificate for 
the new occupation till the previous one is received at the bureau, 

Congress has not been inactive concerning the child-labor 
problem, but while the States have unquestionably made great 
advance in combating the evils of child labor, no general Iegis- 
lation has been enacted by the Federal Government controlling 
the interstate shipment of the products of child labor. 

The agitation of the question resuited in the passage of an act 
of Congress approved by the President January 29, 1907, pro- 
viding for an extended investigation on the industrial, social, 
moral, educational, and physical condition of child workers in 
the United States with special reference to their age, hours of 
labor, term of employment. health, illiteracy, sanitary and 
other conditions surrounding their occupation, and the means 
employed for the protection of their health, person, and morals. 

An exhaustive report was made after a very minute study of 
the question by experts in the Department of Labor. Several 
child-labor bills have been introduced during the last six years 
based on the findings of this report, but the opposition to the 
proposed legislation has prevented action. The bill introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma, and in the House by 
Mr. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, during the last Congress, embodies 
the provisions advocated by the child-labor committee. It 
simply makes it unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or 
dealer to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce 
the products of the labor of children under the age of 14. The 
opponents of this proposed legislation claim that it is unconsti- 
tutional; that it would not prevent children from being em- 
ployed in the manufacture of goods to be sold within the State, 
and that the provision for preventing the sale of child-labor prod- 
ucts outside the State could be easily evaded ; that ‘the products 
of child labor are not injurious to the people; and that the 
Federal Government therefore has no right to prevent’ their 
interstate shipment, and that is a matter for the States to deal 
with exclusively. 

Regardless of the opposition, it is confidently believed that the 
present Congress will enact the pending legislation. 

No conditions in industry should be allowed to continue if 
they threaten a workman's life, limb, or health. Safe con- 
ditions, reasonable hours, and fair wages are essentials in the 
industrial life of any community that aspires to the highest 
degree of efficiency, and to bring the greatest comfort and happi- 
ness to the people. 

A humane and Christian spirit should prevail in the considera- 
tion of questions of labor, especially where children are com- 
cerned. 

Good homes are the backbone of society, of morality, and of 
every constructive advance in social welfare. Good homes 
mean happiness, ability in people to carry their own burdens, and 
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the rearing of children on a higher plane than their parents 
enjoyed. 

The home, in conjunction with the Sunday school and church, 
affords the best moral training. 

We must so safeguard the rights of our children that their 
unfolding lives be not warped by cruel treatment or neglect. 
We must make the ideal of the home so strong, so compelling, 
and so attractive that to build it true, to defend it from con- 
tamination, and to make it efficient shall be our highest aim, 
and one more worthy of attainment than great riches or a life 
of ease. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to great speeches 
delivered at great length on the question of tariffs, the income 
and emergency tax, on prosperity and the lack of it, multitudi- 
nous discussions on the question of “ preparedness,” and the 
nuthors of these fine speeches and discussions have seemed 
anxious to let their constituency know early just where they 
stand on these great questions. To my mind the measure that is 
now being considered on the floor of this House is one of the 
most important, if not the most vital, questions that has been 
before Congress for many days. It is important and yital be- 
cause it deals with the very life and blood of the Nation; that 
which is intended to protect not only the present generation but 
to build up great men and women and perpetuate them for all 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, a nation to be great can not be peopled with 
weaklings, physically or mentally. There is only one way to 
prevent this condition, and that is to protect and educate the 
children of our Nation. We know that no child of tender years 
can work in a factory, a mill, or a workshop without injury to 
its health. This fact needs no scientific investigation to estab- 
lish it as a truth. No argument is necessary to convince the 
ordinary mind that a boy, stunted and dwarfed physically in 
childhood and neglected in his mental development, can not be 
a stalwart defender of this Nation; no girl who has been de- 
prived of the tender care due her at this critical time of life, 
when her environments and teachings should be the most 
wholesome, can develop into the charming graces and virtues 
of beautiful womanhood and useful motherhood. Deprive this 
Nation of these blessings, and you will deprive it of its very life 
and its very existence. : 

Investigations have shown that stringent laws should be 
passed to prevent child labor; these investigations have shown 
that children under the age of 16 years were usually unfit 
for the arduous tasks they were expected to perform. By rea- 
son of their tender years, by reason of the unsanitary condi- 
tion of the workhouse and the unhealthy class of work required 
to be performed, they are more susceptible to sickness and 
disease. Without going into statistics, it is enough to say that 
the alarming increase of the victims of the dread white plague 
is appalling, all of which is appealing to us as Representatives 
to place the seal of disapproyal on such vicious commercialism. 

I am aware that there have been some able arguments made 
ngninst the passage of this bill, because it is claimed that it is 
uneonstitutional. I do not pretend to say whether it is constitu- 
tional or not; this will have to be decided by the tribunal created 
for that purpose. We can never know for a certainty that any 
law of this character is constitutional or not until this tribunal 
so declares, It is true that practically every State in the United 
States have seen fit to pass adequate laws for the conservation 
of the health and education of our children. The principal ob- 
jection to this bill, therefore, is that each State should have the 
exclusive and sovereign right to enact such laws and enforce 
them as best suits its convenience and the desires of its people. 

This question is not exclusively local in its scope. It deals 
with the question of health, the physical development, and the 
general welfare of the child of humanity, and for that matter 
the Nation itself. This bill only intends the prohibition of inter- 
state products manufactured as a result of the labor of the child 
under 14 years of age, and in addition thereto limits the working 
hours of those 16 years of age to eight hours per day and also 


prevents the employment of children under the age of 16 years 
in damp places, like mines and quarries. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not conceive how any man can say that 
such a prohibition or regulation is unreasonable or unjust. 

The main contention of the opposition to this bill is, first, that 
it is unconstitutional, and further, that it is a question that 
should be left to each State to regulate. I repeat, this is far 
more than a local matter. If left to State regulation there is 
nothing to prevent some States enacting laws making the prohi- 
bition or limitation much greater than provided by this bill, nor, 
on the other hand, is there anything to prevent a State from 
passing a law that gives no protection whatever to the children. 
The Nation as a whole is interested as much in.the children of 
the far East, the extreme West, or the North, or the South as 
it is in the Central States. The Nation should be interested in 
all, regardless of where situated or domiciled. 

In my own great State of Kansas we have been operating 
under this beneficial regulation for years, and no happier, more 
contented, and presperous people live anywhere in the United 
States; our children, both the poor and well to do, are educated 
and have wonderful educational advantages. The facts show 
that we have taken advantage of these great opportunities, for 
we have less than 2 per cent illiteracy in Kansas and it is grow- 
ing less as the years roll on. Nor is this all that we can boast. 
Kansas is known far and near for her salutary and invigorating 
sunshine. It is well known that the human organism can no 
more be developed in shadow than can any form of plant life. 
All things living must come to their highest state of develop- 
ment under the environments of pure air and wholesome sun- 
light. The healthful and sanitary condition of urban life in 
Kansas is not far behind that of our rural communities. The 
results of these elevating conditions are evident when we look 
npon our rising generation. With our 600,000 rosy-cheeked 
and stalwart boys and girls now in our schools, preparing and 
training their minds for the strenuous business of the future, 
we are fortifying them for life’s duties with strong and vigor- 
ous bodies that they may be able to do their parts efficiently 
and well, We know what it means to educate and protect 
them; we know what it is to live in a State that has on its 
statute books laws that will protect the young as well as the 
old; but, notwithstanding our good laws, we are not selfish; 
we do not want to retain for local use only these benign be- 
nevolences, but believe that these benefits should extend to all 
parts of this great Union, and this act will prove to be of vital 
interest to all the children throughout our land; also for the 
Nation’s welfare, its honor, and its safety. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege extended to me 
to extend my remarks in the Record upon the subject of child 
labor, I desire to suy since my service in Congress began I have 
improved every opportunity to yote for and advocate every 
measure intended to give the child recognition. From the estab- 
lishment of a Children's Bureau to this act, where the Congress 
could express itself on the emancipation, morally or physically. 
from detrimental environments of the child, it has not hesitnted 
to do so. I have no patience with any scheme that seeks in any 
way to make merchandise and profit out of the labor of the 
child. I was very early bent in this direction of reform because 
of my acquaintance and association with two English families, 
who very frequently detailed to me the conditions of the poor 
people in England who were employees in the great textile insti- 
tutions of that country. The long hours, beginning very curly 
and extending into the night, during which time children and 
grown. people were compelled to labor for a mere existence, 
the scarcity of food, insanitary conditions, high death rate 
in consequence thereof, made such an impression upon me that 
I became so confirmed in my view on this subject that I want to 
invite every opportunity to lighten the burden, not only of the 
child but of the laborer as well. Some constitutional questions 
have been injected into the discussion of this bill. The question 
of unconstitutionality is always the last refuge of the man who 
is answered on every other proposition. From the time of the 
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decision of that great case Gibbons v. Ogden to the present time 
whenever the Federal Government attempts to legislate for 
the whole people, to do things for all the people that the in- 
dividual States can not or will not, then the ghost of State 
rights bobs up and screams about Federal interference with their 
reserve power. The question of the constitutionality of this 
bill does not haunt me. I propose to strike a blow for the 
emancipation of the girl or boy by my vote whenever I can do 
so. The deceptive and insincere argument that you can only 
develop a man of a boy by putting him on his own resources—by 
putting him at work—and developing him physically and men- 
tally ; and hence, as a necessary corollary thereof, you must have 
a sweatshop or an antiquated cotton mill or a Massachusetts 
woolen mill to give him the opportunity to develop, does not fol- 
low. There are many oecupations that children can be employed 
in through which they may be taught the value of industry and 
economy—not hidden under a corporate seal. I am in no way 
opposed to corporations more than partnerships if they are prop- 
erly equipped for employing labor. I believe in industry, in 
labor, and in economy, but not in the greed, the unsanitary toil, 
the exacting conditions of the workshop. I am not in favor of 
making childhood an asset for selfish, corporate dividends. -I 
want to see the girl and boy of proper age employed and taught 
the wholesome lesson of that rigid economy and industry that 
results in making splendid citizens. At the same time I want 
to see them reap the benefit of their labor. I do not want to 
see the fruits of grinding toil by undeveloped children made 
the subject of interstate commerce. I welcome this opportunity 
to vote for the bill and any other that will tend to elevate and 
liberate labor, 


Flood Prevention Committee. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 3, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolution to 
create a new Committee on Flood Prevention, because it marks 
a new era in the economics of this country. I shall vote for it, be- 
cause I represent a district that is subject to the devastation of 
flood waters. The Maumee River has its rise in the heart of 
the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., by the junction of the St. Mary 
and the St. Joseph Rivers. Both these streams are interstate 
streams with a watershed of more than 2,000 square miles. The 
water from this great drainage surface is piled up in the city of 
Fort Wayne, a city of more than 80,000 people, at short intervals 
inundating large sections of the city and destroying vast amounts 
of property. In flood periods more than 35,000 cubic feet per 
second is emptied into the city of Fort Wayne by these two 
rivers forming the Maumee. 

In the year 1913 the property loss was estimated at more than 
$1,000,000, At two periods since that time the lower sections of 
the city have been flooded and great damage done. All three of 
these streams—the Maumee, St. Joseph, and the St. Mary—are 
interstate streams. The Federal Government, through its Army 
engineers, has assumed jurisdiction over the Maumee. After 
the flood of 1913 Congress by resolution directed an investiga- 
tion of the flooded district of the Maumee, the Wabash, and the 
Miami Rivers. The object of the investigation was undoubtedly 
to determine some method of preventing a recurrence of condi- 
tions which had so lately prevailed. When the Sixty-fourth 
Congress opened, I introduced a bill asking the Government to 
deepen, straighten, and widen a section of the Maumee so that 
the great reservoir of water piled up in the city at flooded periods 
could escape. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to which 
the bill was referred, answered that it could not be entertained 
unless navigation was directly concerned. That gave rise to a 
very important reason why a committee with competent juris- 
diction should be created to consider propositions of that char- 
acter. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has so restricted 
and limited its jurisdiction that bills directly affecting the sub- 
ject of flood prevention can not be reached. There is a field of 
work proposed by this resolution that is not within the juris- 
diction of any great committee of the House. The recurrence 
of floods and the great damage they inflict is a matter of very 
-serious importance. It is one of first merit in the internal de- 
velopment of the country. The time is here to find a means to 
deal with the subject. It would appear to be a very proper 


thing to do to relieve the work of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors by dividing their labors by the creation of a new com- 
mittee. Many millions of dollars are annually swept away, and 
not infrequently many lives are lost that proper legislative 
action could prevent. Floods occur at seasons of the year when 
great distress follows as a result. The time is here now for the 
Congress to take action to protect the people against this increas- 
ing menace to their safety and to conserve their property rights. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ©. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 


OF IOWA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 5, 1916. 


Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday evening, 
January 29, 1916, in an address before the Iowa Society, of 
Washington, D. C., on the differences between the Middle West 
and the East since the outbreak of the European war, I spoke 
as follows: 

“I have talked to you of some of the differences between 
the Middle West and the East. You may also be interested 
in knowing how the folks back home differ from the eastern 
people on some of the questions that have arisen since the out- 
break of the conflict across the waters. In judging how the 
East feels and thinks on these questions I am dependent upon 
your eastern newspapers. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


“On Monday following the sinking of the Lusitania I left 
for Cleveland, Ohio, as a delegate to attend the first session 
of the World Court Congress, On that day and on the day 
before I talked to between 20 and 30 citizens of my district, 
only one of whom was foreign born, about the great disaster, 
and, without expressing any opinion myself, each one of them, 
except one, expressed himself that those Americans who lost 
their lives had no business on that ship. That was at a time 
when the public mind was greatly excited and before the ex- 
change of any diplomatic notes. 

Now, we all know that, according to international law, we 
have a right to travel on belligerent ships. But we have a 
large number of people who thought at the time, and still think 
so, that it would have been better for this country, both for 
the present and the future, to have warned our citizens to stay 
off of belligerent ships the same as England did her citizens at 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. The submarine is n 
new and unusual machine of ocean warfare and it has come 
to stay. We have them and are going to build more for de- 
fensive purposes. The rules we insist upon now we are ex- 
pected to live up to if we should get into war. To illustrate: 
Suppose we should get into war with Japan, which God forbid, 
and suppose one of our submarines should sight a Japanese 
ship known to be laden with munitions which would kill, if 
landed, 10,000, 20,000, or 40,000 of our boys, should the captain 
of our submarine be required to take the risk of letting that 
ship escape for fear that there might be a Chinese, English, 
or German neutral on board, or should he plug that ship with a 
torpedo and sink the death-laden cargo, intended for our boys, 
to the bottom of the sea? 

“Laws change with changing conditions. A few years ago 
the automobile was an outlaw on the public highway. To-day 
we have laws suited to that modern invention. Internutional 
laws change also. We have nothing to lose in a law prohibiting 
neutrals traveling on belligerent ships carrying munitions of 
war, and such a law would inure greatly to our benefit if in the 
future we should become involved in war with any foreign 
power. No belligerent should have the right to insure the 
safety of its munitions cargo with neutral lives. [Applause.] 

“There has been a great deal of discussion concerning an 
embargo on arms and ammunition. The East is opposed to an 
embargo, insisting upon their legal rights under international 
law to ship arms and ammunition to any belligerent who will 
buy. A large ‘portion of the Middle West insists it is morally 
wrong and contrary to the precepts of Christianity to contribute 
anything to the prolongation of this bloody struggle, and fur- 
ther that furnishing arms and ammunition on so large a scale 
as we do to one side of the conflict makes us in fact an ally 
of the entente powers. Conceding the propositions that it is 
legal for the citizens of a neutral country to sell arms and am- 
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munition to a belligerent country and that up to this time it 
would have been an unneutral act for Congress to have placed 
an embargo on arms and ammunition, there are now two 
grounds on which such an embargo could be legally sustained : 

“ First. An embargo could be placed on all or part of our 
exports to Great Britain in retaliation for her lawless interfer- 
ence with our commerce and mail. 

“Second. The President in his addresses is telling the peo- 
ple The world is on fire; sparks are likely to drop anywhere. 
I do not know what a single day may bring forth.’ Last Tues- 
day, Mr. Mann, the leader of the minority in the House of 
Representatives, in an earnest appeal to the House on the sub- 
ject of preparedness, said, ‘I have much more fear, in the end, 
of a war with England than I have of a war with Germany.’ 
Here we are warned by two great leaders that the danger is 
imminent by one, and that the danger is England by the other. 
Then why do or should we deplete our country of these sup- 
plies by shipping them to the country which is most likely to use 
them against us? If these gentlemen are to be taken at all 
seriously, then an embargo should be placed on war munitions 
at once—not to aid Germany or to cripple England, but to pro- 
tect ourselves. 


WHAT OF THE HYPHENATES? 


“When I arrived here last fall I found your metropolitan 
papers filled daily with charges against a certain class of our 
American citizens; and our President, misguided by the evi- 
dence gathered from the headlines of the daily press, denounced 
the disloyalty of certain naturalized citizens, I did not then 
and do not now fear any peril from any class of native-born 
or naturalized citizens. President Wilson, in his autobiography 
in the Congressional Directory, states that his ancestry on both 
sides is Scotch-Irish and that his mother was a native of Scot- 
land. The truth is we are all emigrants or the descendants of emi- 
grants from European countries, except the Indians and those 
of the African race. In this European conflict it is not strange 
that the sympathies of a citizen of British birth or ancestry 
should be for England or that the heart of a citizen of German 
birth or ancestry should throb for the fatherland. As true 
patriotic American citizens, however, neither has a right co 
extend aid to either belligerent. It is impossible to be neutral 
in thought, but we can and should be neutral in word and act. 

“The ‘hyphen’ before the present war indicated nothing but 
the Jand of the citizen’s birth or ancestry, joining Anglo, Trish, 
German, Russo, Scandinavian, and so forth, to America in one 
loyal, prosperous. pro-American population. It will take more 
thun the statements of eastern newspapers and speakers to con- 
vince me that it has now become the sign of disloyalty and of 
anarchy. It must be gratifying to every American, and espe- 
clally the German-Americans, against whom the denunciations 
were chiefly directed, that the recent grand-jury investigations 
fail to sustain the newspaper charges of disloyalty. The last 
month your papers have had nothing or little to say about it. 
We have State and Federal laws against destructions of prop- 
erty and the violation of our neutrality. If citizens of for- 
eigners have violated such laws they should be speedily pun- 
ished, None should be spared the rod. 

“ Px-President Roosevelt has contributed his share to fan the 
flames of race hatred. He always speaks forcefully, but often 
passionately and without weighing his statements. I want to 
nnalyze one of his statements which was roundly applauded 
by certain of the unthinking portion of our population in the 
East. He said: ‘If you are going to be in America, speak 
American, be American, or get out of America, and this thing 
of Holland settlements, German settlements, or Bohemian set- 
tlements should not exist within the boundary of the United 
States.“ What do you think of that coming from a man who 
at one time graced the Executive office of the Nation? We have 
nll those settlements in Iowa and who has ever thought of 
breaking them up? We have a Holland settlement at Pella, 
of which you all know. Now, what is the matter with that 
settlement? If Holland should be in war with either England 
or Germany, the sympathies of those Holland-Americans would 
undoubtedly be with Holland. But in case Holland should 
invade American rights which would involve us in war with her, 
not a Holland-American there but would stand by Ameriez first 
and all the time. [Applause.] And what is true of our Hol- 
land settlements is equally true of our German and Bohemian 
settlements. 

“A man can be a loyal American citizen and at the same time 
love the customs, songs, and the people of the land of his 
nativity or ancestry. The citizenship of this country is made up 
of emigrants from all the European countries and they represent 
varions sects and religions. We should have a mutual regard, 
respect, and consideration for all the nationalities of our Amer- 


ican population, as we do have and always have had toward all 
our people who hold to different forms of worship. 

“ My parents came from Switzerland, my ancestors lived there, 
as do now all my relatives abroad. Although I have never seen 
Switzerland, I was nurtured on Swiss traditions and ideals, and 
my regard and love for that ancient Republic, the cradle of - 
European liberty, is only surpassed by my regard and love for 
the United States, the land of my birth and my activities. [Ap- 
plause.] May the God of our fathers save us from the unpatri- 
otic distemper and acts of man or organization engaged in any 
propaganda to incite and create sectional, creed, class, or race 
hatred and prejudice. We are all Americans, and I know of 
none, either native or foreign born, who, in case of national need, 
would be unwilling to sacrifice his all of property and of blood 
upon the altar in defense of our glorious flag. [Applause.] 

THE COMMON DEFENSE. 

“There is much talk about our being unprepared. The first 

necessity to meet any emergency is, we must be a united people. 


-No nationality of our complex American citizenship has ever 


failed us in case òf national need, and never will. Although 
many of us retain a warmth of affection for the land of our 
birth or ancestry, we are for America first. Let that be settled 
for all time. 

“The Middle West is usually put down as against prepared- 
ness. That depends on what you mean by preparedness, The 
East has gone insane on munitions profits. They consider any 
legislation that would decrease the blood-money prosperity of the 
last eight months as unpatriotic. We have no munitions plants 
in Iowa, we do not look upon war as a legitimate means to 
enrich ourselves, and we have nothing to inspire us to a pre- 
paredness program so as to have a ready customer for our wares 
when the European markets will no longer buy at the close of 
this war. 

“T do not impugn the motives of all men who are for a large 
Army and Navy. But when we hear so-called patriotie organiza- 
tions as the Security League and the Navy League accused on 
the floor of the House of Representatives of being financed 
by men interested in the manufacture of munitions, and that 
without denials from those organizations, it will tend to make 
a Congressman from the Middle West somewhat suspicious of 
the program offered and advocated by these organizations. May 
it not be logically inferred that the enthusiasm of these gen- 
tlemen for a large Army and Navy may, in a small degree at 
least, be inspired by the hopes of profits they will be able to 
reap from the sale of war supplies to the Government? Some 
of us western legislators have urged that war munitions 
should be manufactured by the Government. Here are two of 
the reasons for it: First, the Government can make them 
cheaper than it can buy them. ‘Tremendous profits have been 
made off the Government by the sellers of war supplies. And 
second, we hold it is immoral for any person or concern to 
make profits out of such a horrible calamity as war by the 
sale of instruments of destruction and death. This has offered 
the gentlemen of these leagues a wonderful opportunity to 
demonstrate the unselfish patriotism of their propaganda, but 
up to date none, to my knowledge, has indicated a disposition 
to adopt any program that would in any way hurt or impair the 
business of the war traffickers. 

“Are you surprised that—in view of the large profits made by 
these munitions men, both in their sales abroad and to this 
Government, and further in view of the charge that they are 
the chief contributors to the organizations which are so wildly 
agitating preparedness—the people of the Middle West are 
suspicious of their whole program? The Middle West is not 
opposed to a reasonable preparedness. We do not want to see 
this country undefended. We must be so well prepared that no 
foe can lay waste our coast cities. We need a strong Navy and 
adequate coast defenses. Congress is the jury that must de- 
termine what that reasonable and adequate preparedness is; 
and I, for one, at least, in determining that issue, am just as 
anxious to hear the sentiments and ideals of the people as the 
opinions of so-called war experts. 

“The people will insist that their representatives see to it 
that for every dollar appropriated for preparedness the Gov- 
ernment gets a return of 100 cents. Before the outbreak of the 
European war our annual appropriations for the Army and 
Navy exceeded those of either Germany or France for the same 
purpose. Why are we unprepared? I wait for an explanation 
from our war experts or some member of the Navy League! 

CONFUSION OF THE ISSUB. 

“The question of preparedness should be treated in a non- 
partisan way. There is much confusion, both in speeches made 
in Congress and outside, on this question, For instance, to- 
day on the floor of the House there were two speeches made, one 
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by Mr. Henny, of Texas, and the other by Mr. VENABLE, of Mis- 
sissippi. The first gentleman spoke against preparedness. He, 
in substance, advocated sufficient preparedness to protect the 
homes and firesides of the land, and he wanted the rich to bear 
the burden of such preparedness. The second speaker spoke for 
preparedness. He, in substance, advocated sufficient prepared- 
ness to protect the homes and firesides of the land, and he, too, 
wanted the rich to bear the burden of such preparedness. The 
remarks of the first gentleman were applauded by those opposed 
to preparedness and the remarks of the second gentleman were 
applauded by those favorable to preparedness. And yet if the 
fundamental ideas of those two gentlemen could haye been 
analyzed there might have been found little or no difference on 
this issue. Remember this, so far no reasonable person, either 
in or out of office, has advocated unpreparedness. The difference 
between those who are for or against preparedness is not 
whether we should or should not be prepared. The difference is 
in the measure or extent of the preparedness to be adopted. 
Thus far no specific program has been offered in either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. 

“The sentiments I have given you, I believe, in part at least, 
reflect those of the folks back home in Iowa. As to the specific 
program to be adopted, I am frank to confess that I have as 
yet not sufficient information to express myself. I shall await 
the reports of the various committees intrusted with that duty. 
I believe we can and shall be able to determine upon such a 
rational program of preparedness that will at the same time 
preserve the traditions and ideals of the people and secure the 
safety of our beloved country for all time, [Applause.] ” . 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SCHALL, 


THOMAS D. 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, Congress has the right to regu- 
late child labor engaged in the manufacture of articles that are 
sold to consumers outside their State. It is not unfair to the 
employers of child labor to compel them not to work the child 
between 14 and 16 more than eight hours a day and six days in 
the week. I am for this bill in seven different languages, The 
shame is that Congress should be required to step in and do the 
thing that some of the States have criminally neglected to do. 
I am proud that the Minnesota Legislature has removed us from 
this class. 

All work is noble and holy. Blessed is he who has found his 
work.” But the child must have time to develop his body and 
lay the foundation for understanding. For ignorance is slavery ; 
intelligence, freedom. 

I am in sympathy with the child. The experience of my child- 
hood is fresh in my memory. I have worked on the street, in 
the shop, in hot, in cold, in wet. I know what it is to push up a 
plank a wheelbarrow of brick—a man’s work—at 14. I have 
worked on the farm. I have stumbled out of bed at dawn to the 
“ Hi, there, get up there,” of the meadow lark, through a weary 
ound of milking, wood chopping, plowing, till I dropped into bed 
at night so tired I couldn't 
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Lay flat enough, 
Jest dripped like ‘lasses off the bed. 

And I would no more than get to sleep than the meadow lark 
would pipe me up again. I know the longing of the child—to 
rest just a little, to mingle in play with other children for a 
while, to have time to dream a moment of coming manhood and 
what your life’s work is to be. My childhood held no play. My 
hands were shaped to the shovel and the plow handle before they 
had lost the dimples of childhood. 

Skilled labor finds 10 hours a day too long. Surely, then, it 
is too long for the child. It is our shame that we are more 
awake to the breeding of our horses and cattle than our citi- 
zens. Who would think of working a colt or a calf? Then why 
lay a man’s burden upon a child? To raise the point of consti- 
tutionality when childhood, precious beyond all valuing, is at 
stake is to put the letter of the law ahead of the spirit. The 
welfare of humanity supersedes technicality. Mankind is more 
than “ money-kind.” Child's rights are more than the dollar’s 
rights. Light labor, they say. What of the “summer at the 


seashore ” passed by the child of the oyster and shrimp can- * 
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neries? Up at 3 in the morning—here they come: Tots of 4 
to 7 years, unwashed, unkempt, rubbing their heavy eyes with 
the tiny hand that holds their breakfast—a crust of bread. 
From daybreak till dark for six long months they toil, picking 
with sore, bruised, lacerated, and bleeding fingers oysters from 
the dirty broken shells, which, strewn upon the ground in damp 
profusion, cut their bare feet. They handle ice-cold shrimps, 
and the corroding substance eats their fingers. If a 7-year-old 
works hard, he can make 25 cents a day; at 14 he can make 
50 cents a day; and at 16, perhaps, $1. That is the limit. A 
full-grown man can make no more. 

What of the weazened lad who “has not grown since he was 
6”? What of the 10-year-old, lying groaning upon the porch, 
waiting for the “company doctor,” ruptured by lifting too heavy 
a load of sheet tin? What of the girl of 14, who at the end of 
a year in the cotton mill is broken in temper and nerves and 
frequently deafened? What kind of heritage will these stunted, 
warped bodies, deadened minds, and barren spirits pass on? 
Can society afford to pay for what industry saves in broken 
homes, wrecked lives, and ruined citizens? 

Some companies, with sanctimonious air and unctuous rub- 
bing of the hands, aver, We educate our children“; and when 
asked how they do it, with benevolent face they beamingly ex- 
plain, “ The children work four hours, go to school four hours, 
and back to work again four hours.” Is it any wonder that the 
teachers report small progress? 

Even the obviously inadequate census report of 1910 shows 
the appalling number of little tots at work. Because the census 
was taken in April children employed as berry pickers, cotton 
pickers, and in canneries were not counted. Many inaccuracies 
appear. To cite just one, no bootblacks at all are found in 
seven large cities. But even with all its omissions the tabula- 
tion shows that of children between the ages of 10 and 15 one out 
of six are at work. Two million children working! As late as 
1913, in Georgia, 10-year-olds were privileged to work 11 hours 
a day. In Pennsylvania and West Virginia 14-year-old boys 
worked all night in the glass factories, and children of 10 put 
in a 10-hour day in the cotton mills of Tennessee. 

Note the parallel between illiteracy and child labor in figures 
picked at random. 


State. 
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This same report shows that 895,976 between the ages of 10 
and 13 were found at work and 1,094,249 between the ages of 
14 and 15. 

Industry, whose voice is loudest in protest, must learn that 
cheap labor is in the end the most expensive. Each child at 
work displaces an adult and cuts the adult wage. But the 
quality of the child’s work is poor; he is wasteful, and re- 
quires more supervision; and supervision is expensive. He is 
careless, is more often hurt himself, and breaks machinery. To 
be sure, it does not cost much to replace the “broken child,” 
but broken machinery costs money. Worse than all, more far- 
reaching in its evil effect, as industry must find to its cost in 
the future, the overworked child makes an inefficient, work- 
hating adult, and will breed that kind of men whose shrunken 
mental faculties can only voice their protest against society 
through the bomb. 

Preparedness? Here is the place to begin preparedness. 
Here in its youth is the heart of the nation. 

Is it nothing that American children shall have no home life, 
shall be bred up illiterate, shut out from school, with no out- 
look but a life of slavery, poverty, and—what wonder—crime? 
The majority of boys in the reform schools come from workers 
on the street. 

This present age is preaching the gospel of play for the child. 
Imagine that child who, looking up dull-eyed from his work, 
a faint surprise stirred in him at so foolish a question, an- 
swered, “ No; I have never played.” “Children ought to work,” 
says the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK.. “I have no 
patience with this sentimentalism. Work never hurt anybody.” 
My heart swells within me as I vision the army of little children 
from the canneries of Maine to the fields of Texas, with their 
dry lips, dull-red eyes, and pallid cheeks; their languid limbs 
dragging along their shrunken bodies, denied the wholesome 
development of play; with fingers, hands, and even legs and 
arms nipped off by the merciless machinery; I hear the cough 
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of the tenements; I see them “ junked at 16”; and I say to 
you, Mr. CLARK, This is not work, but slavery. Childhood is 
consumed. We are murdering the children. Moloch was more 
merciful, for he did his work quickly. 

Let us remember that it was the Master himself who made 
the first great plea for “ these little ones.” “He who helps a 
child helps humanity.” 


sag — look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
1 nd their — 5 is . mn! 1 Siete va 
ror ey remin wos e angels in hig ces, 
With eyes: turned o n Deity. 5 
How long,” they say. How long, O cruel Nation, 
Will you stand, to move. the world, on 8 * heart — 
Stille down with a mailed heel its palpitatio: 
And tread onward to your 3 amid the’ mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold heaper, 
8 weet se paee shows your path! 
But th ‘s sob In the silence curses deeper 
Than EN strong man in his wrath.” 


Amending House Rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 3, 1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, in the presence of any great 
calamity the Government has been prompt to give relief, and 
it is one of the evidences of close brotherhood of men that at 
such times no technical rules of legal or legislative conduct nre 
allowed to intervene. No member will oppose the passage of a 
resolution designed to afford relief to flood sufferers, but the 
work of any committee charged with extending such relief 
will be watched with interest in order to determine at what 
point flood relief ends. 

It is probable that the best means of handling the flood prob- 
lem is to place it in the hands of a separate committee which 
may be held responsible for its recommendations. Heretofore 
the River and Harbor Committee has appropriated large 
amounts for the Mississippi River, and no better statement of 
the uses to which moneys have been put can be found than in 
the frank words of the able gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sarai], who has said in this debate: 

Every 9 Member of this House has voted for millions of 
dollars’ for the M lssiasippi River, knowing what he was doing, know- 
ing that a large part of that —— was for the protection of those 
fertile lands aiong that 8 © against floods; and yet because 
we realized that the was so stupendous that it was against 
the financial capacity pas any State to protect its lands against that 
river, we have shut our oe and ‘have voted these millions of appro- 
priations and have done gladly, under the guise of improving the 

navigabllity of the Mississippi. That is the truth, and every Mem- 
ber knows it is the truth. 

This statement from one of the oldest Members of the House 
indicates that in the future appropriations for reclaiming land 
will not be presented by the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
which has jurisdiction alone of navigation, but hereafter will 
go to the Flood Committee. If any question existed as to this 
new committee, the chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. 
Garrett] fully expressed the understanding of the Flood Com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. When asked by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bortanp] “whether flood control may not necessarily 
include a very important element, and that is the drainage of 
overflowed land,” the gentleman from Tennessee responded 
“that would be broadening the idea which the Committee on 
Rules had in mind when it reported the resolution. As a matter 
of fact, I should assume that bills touching that question would 
be referred to this committee whether it is provided in the rule 
or not.” 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the resolution, this 
statement, made on the floor at the time of its passage, would 
undoubtedly determine jurisdiction, so that instead of appro- 
priating millions of dollars annually for Mississippi River levees 
under a fictitious need for navigation, hereafter the matter will 
properly come before the Flood Committee, which committee will 
make its recommendations to the Appropriations Committee. 

Again, it would appear that this disposition of land-reclama- 
tion projects along the river is proper and will place the matter 
where it belongs, for the Mississippi River Commission, dis- 
aiming attempted improvement * navigation, has said in its 
1912 report: 


While the levees have a certain degree of —.— in the improvement 
of the channel, and are necessary to “ promote tr the interests of com- 


merce ” providing landing places for the W of traffic in 


times of food and protecting the lines of railway behind them, their 
immediate and main value is the protection of the alluvial lands for 
the benefit of their owners. 

This same state of facts presumably applies to land-reclama- 
tion proposals from Rock Island to Cape Girardeau, estimated 
to cover or uncover 780,000 acres of land, and also all reclama- 
tion projects farther down the Mississippi River, estimated to 
reclaim anywhere from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres. In like 
manner this Flood Committee’s jurisdiction will extend to the 
land reclamation along the Missouri River, estimated, accord- 
ing to official reports, at 500,000 acres, and also to the 1,000,000- 
acre reclamation project along the upper Sacramento, known as 
the Feathers River project. Many other projects from Indiana 
to Arkansas have been suggested during this debate, so that the 
new committee, under the interpretation of Chairman Garrerr, 
will have other great and important matters to handle whether 
floods are present or prospective, 

It would possibly have been better to have placed the whole 
problem of flood relief and land reclamation in the hands of some 
other body that could make extended investigation and give per- 
manent relief. We might also adopt some more equitable system 
in order that Congress would not use public funds without limita- 
tion for what the Mississippi River Commission describes to be 
the “ protection of alluvial lands for the benefit of their owners.” 
The whole proposal invites the strictest scrutiny, because it does 
not appear to be just and proper to use such funds, contributed 
by the residents of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, or any 
other State, for the wholesale reclamation of private lands lying 
along the great rivers of the country. 

Many of the States have drainage laws whereby lands re- 
claimed from swamps or overflow have benefits charged against 
the owners, so that the different parcels of land carry the charge 
for reclamation. It would appear to be unjust and inequitable 
to give land-reclamation appropriations without restrictions or 
contributions to be furnished by those who demand relief, 

Possibly no more unbusinesslike handling of the problem will 
occur in the future than in the past, but the new committee has 
within its hands the determination of certain principles of Fei- 
eral aid that ought to be extended to all communities alike. Such 
is not the case to-day. This resolution has been prepared and 
acted upon with brief consideration, introduced, heard in com- 
mittee, and presented on the floor within a period of two or three 
days, according to statements made here in debate. 

The courtesy which every Member of the House is glad to ex- 
tend to the distinguished gentleman who introduced the resolu- 
tion would prevent question as to its future usefulness or of its 
imperative need at this time, nor will any Member be found to 
withhold relief for genuine flood sufferers or for any other 
stricken people wherever located. Such aid is ordinarily ex- 
tended without quibble or question; but problems are sure to 
come before the Flood Committee that will require wisdom and 
caution to determine, in order that the private interests of 
owners of alluvial lands shall not be cared for in such manner as 
to work injustice to the great mass of the people who contribute 
the funds used for reclamation purposes. 


Mexican Situation and National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 5, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday I asked 
consent to be heard this afternoon on the Mexican war problem 
and national defense for 20 minutes. The gentleman from Hli- 
nois [Mr. MANN] objected. I then prepared these remarks, in 
order that I might go to the country with the truth as I see it. 

The world has “warphobia,” and military mania is raging 
everywhere. “ Like begets like” is a fixed law of the universe, 
and warlike nations always find war. Germany's warlike atti- 
tude for 20 years has resulted in a world's cataclysm of cruel 
war. Her perpetual preparedness made her a military maniac, 
as it will any country where the war spirit dominates. 

The mad-brained enthusiasts for war in this country want us 
to follow Germany’s example. God says, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” The war traffickers say, “A big stick turneth 
away wrath.” ; 
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Subject to all the bias that may sway the average Democrat, 
I want to say that I have heard many fine and patriotic speeches 
on the Republican side of this House; yet I have been forced to 
sit day after day and listen to other Republicans whose chief 
attraction seemed to be a chronic effusion of vocal tirade against 
Woodrow Wilson and Secretary McAdoo with acrimonious 
yenom; then clamor for a great Army and Navy and to rein- 
state the old chestnut—fraudulent protective tariff—to pay the 
cost. 

They call us who stand for Americanism against imperialism 
and conscription, mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists. 

Those are pet names, and I return the compliment by stating 
that if we are mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists now, the 
President, Secretary Garrison, Admiral Fletcher, and the noted 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Jaaces R. Mann, were all mollycod- 
dling, flabby-sided pacifists last year, for the record shows 
they stood then just where Gen. Miles, Mr. KrrcHIN, and most 
leading Democrats stand now as regards the size of our Army 
and Navy. I want it understood that as long as I have 
sense enough to obstruct the proceedings I will fight every 
method of conscription unless we can conscript money the same 
as men. I would consider it a piece of crowning villainy to 
support a law to go among the soot and cinders and sweat- 
soaked tenement renters and common walks of life and drag 
out the poor homeless workers of our country with hand- 
cuffs and make them stand up and be fed to cannons to save 
the millions and mansions of the Carnegies, Astors, Rocke- 
fellers, and a few thousand trust masters and tariff barons who 
have been allowed, through special privilege and protection, to 
rake in the labor of millions of people and call it theirs, who 
disdain America, and are now building castles among England's 
nobility. 

If we can pass an army classification act and make wealth 
bear its part of Army, Navy, and war expenses, then I would 
like to see the regular soldier dignified, paid $40 to $60 a 
month, and put the standing Army to building military roads 
at least three weeks out of each month. In this way we could 
soon crisscross the country with fine roads, useful in peace as 
well as in war. 

The clamor for military conscription made with such ve- 
hemence by a lot of eastern papers and urged by many leading 
supporters of the imperialistic program is forbidden by the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, which says that— 

Neither slavery nor et nar ing servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, * shall exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their Jariediction. 

Conscription for Army service is involuntary servitude and 
not as a punishment for crime. This amendment was made 
to protect a poor and helpless race—the southern negro—from 
laws that might be made by a haughty superior race who had 
been his masters. I now thank God that I can interpose it to 
shield not only the black man, but millions of poor and helpless 
whites who are under the domination and control of a lot of 
trust masters more haughty, austere, and cruel than ever the 
slaveholder was. 

I fear our Democratic President when he turns down the 
council of that noble band of patriotic Democrats headed by 
Bryan, out in the ranks, and CLAUDE Kircury, our splendid 
leader in Congress, and leans up in the arms and listens to the 
siren songs of well-known reactionary Republican leaders to 
carry out this stupendous military program, is not only resting 
on a broken reed, but he is being kissed by a Judas who secks 
to betray him, hugged, caressed, and courted by a Delilah, a 
Philistine liaison, who seeks to have our Samson's head shorn 
and his Democratic eyes punched out. 

Not long since my honorable colleague, Mr. Henry, while 
making a speech, in which he laid bare many hideous deformities 
of the $2,000,000,000 war-crowd plan and demanded repeal of 
the “ odious stamp tax“ brought forth a chorus of applause from 
the Republican side. 

The stamp tax is odious and offensive. It is the spawn of rank 
Republicanism, begotten of Mark- Hanna, whose policy was to 
tax the masses and feast the classes. It came through the womb 
of the Republican Party and was adopted during the War with 
Spain, when the Republican Party was either too cowardly or 
too craven to enact an income tax upon the millionaire it had 
created. 

Let the Democratic Party purge itself of this Republicanism 
by putting a tax on large incomes, inheritances, and millionaire 
war traflickers, thus speaking into life and law sound traditions 
and principles of Democracy. 

I am not a hyphenated American. I had seven granduncles 
in the Revolution of 1776. At Brandywine and Yorktown my 
ancestors stood for the Republic. Welch, Scotch, and Irish make 
up my pedigree of over 200 years in America. Yet I say in all 


eandor that the old Tory stock of English snobocracy that gath- 
ered around Alexander Hamilton in the beginning are to-day the 
greatest impending danger to our Republic. Their immense 
wealth gives them great prestige and influence, making their 
treachery all the more dangerous and damnable. For 40 years 
they have been drawing the forms of English government over 
us and intermarrying and paying millions for royal titles, and 
even so conservative a man as Mr. Taft tells us they have 
“ gathered their wealth by all forms of iniquity.” Roosevelt says 
they are the “criminal rich.” Bryan calls them the “ predatory 
classes.” Tom Lawson calls them the “frenzied financiers,” 
La Fotterte calls them the “ wealthy malefactors” and “ ma- 
levolent rich.” Hearst calls them the “American plunderbund.” 
Tom Watson calls them“ purse-proud plutocrats.” In all these 
terms I concur and go further and say that they are always 
venal vampires sucking the lifeblood of liberty and coining the 
misery and misfortune of the plundered masses into wealth 
through the great corporations they control. It was the leading 
envoys of this class that met at the Gary dinner a few wecks 
ago. Touching knees under a table in a gorgeous feast repre- 
senting untold millions of loot legally extorted from a helpless 
people, they met to devise ways to put Woodrow Wilson in 
ignominious defeat by the corrupting and debauching influence 
of their ill-gotten millions and to destroy Democracy and put 
Roosevelt at the head of “their” Government with an imperial 
army and navy to do “their” bidding. What Brutus was to 
Cæsar, what Judas was to Jesus, they are to this Republic. 
When W. L. Yancey, Robert Toombs, Jeff Davis, and others met 
to extend slavery by the annexation of Mexico and Cuba as slave 
country south of Mason and Dixon’s line and later to secede 
from the Union to save their special privilege to appropriate the 
labor of slaves as legal, they never had a more damnable design 
on American liberty than that bunch which met at that million- 
aire carouse of the war traffickers and trust masters which made 
up that Belshazzar feast. And the slave traffic with all its in- 
famy never represented more than one-tenth the wealth said to 
have been represented in that gold-bound, diamond-tipped cabal 
of conspirators. When the slave masters met they, with com- 
placent aristocratic minds, covered their sordid, knavish de- 
signs under the sweet and sacred terms of State rights. When 
these trust masters met they covered their knavish depravity 
under the euphonious term of “ protection” to American labor. 
These sweet-scented millionaire plutocrats represent the same 
kind of protection to American labor that the Pharaohs did to 
the children of Israel and the Roman masters had for the poor, 
helpless plebeian, Risk them to save this Republic? You had as 
well risk the devil to preach the gospel. 


When the moon shall cease to shine at night, 
And the stars shall fade away 
And the sun refuses to give lig t 
And there is no coming day, 
When water fails to Bow down hill, 
And yo find the ocean dry, 
When the earth is go ne ana there is no God 
Beyond the vast blue sky, 
When Judas becomes a patron saint, 
And Christ a base betrayer, 
When Cain becomes an innocent man, 
And Abel becomes his slayer, 
When hell becomes a health resort, 
And heaven a hadnt of sin, 
When God vacates His heavenly home, 
And the devil enters in, 
Then that crowd all saints may be 
And help to set this country free. 


The Hon. Jauks R. MANN, in that recent able and impassioned 
speech, adroitly breathing warphobia at every period, its music 
all set to an imperial Army and Navy, with all its conscription 
and accursed methods, in rounding out one of his intense vocal 
outcroppings, called for an army of 300,000 men; then, to prey 
upon the fears of the country with gorgons and hobgoblins, he 
made his voice quiver as he said, “I have much more fear of 
war with England than with Germany.” 

Do these people afflicted with warphobia think the American 
people are fools enough to take such Republican rot as pa- 
triotism? The Steel Trust, the Money Trust, the Powder Trust, 
and allied pals in plunder having, with millions of profit, 


armed, equipped, and supplied England, the greatest war power 


on earth, now bring the champions of a protective tariff forth 
to make the imperative demand that this Democratic adminis- 
tration must load labor with staggering taxation, famish the 
farmer, and stagnate the common channels of business with un- 
told millions in taxes to drag 300,000 of our best, able-bodied 
young men from their homes, in the peaceful walks of life, in 
handcuffs, under conscript laws, to pile a few more billions into 
the rapacious maw of these trusts by contracts with them for 
preparation to fight England, whom they have already — — 
pared to fight us. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Such brazen effrontery, such craven conduct, such selfish and 
unserupulous. greed as these war traffickers and knavish lords 
of the Navy League bring forth ought to put a blush of shame 
upon the cheek of even the most sordid Republican, 

If I felt as the distinguished gentleman from Illinois feels 
and saw the frightful prospective horrors. of a war with Eng- 
land, I would ask some of my Democratic friends, in a spirit 
of nonpartisanship, to please introduce a resolution to place an 
immediate embargo on arms, and insist upon every Republican 
vote being cast to enact the bill. 

I fear another mistake the President made was when he 
went to speak at the Waldorf-Astoria to get Democratic inspira- 
tion on the question of our national defense. 

The real Democrats of this country rarely ever live higher 
up than $2-a-day hotels; They write to me by the thousands 
that they oppose the whole military program as a plan of 
plutocracy to rob us of our liberties. 

The Railway Business Men's Association. has never been 
known as a Democratic crowd at the Waldorf Astoria, and of 
course, is always for the military program. 

These railway magnates are the most lordly luxuriant loot- 
ers this country ever had.. They have plastered our country 
three-ply deep with forged, fictitious, fraudulent, watered rail- 
road stocks and bonds, in many cases issued to themselves, 
thereby forcing the toil, energy, and honest business of the coun- 
try to pay interest thereon. They have robbed the roads. they 
claim to own, like robbing bee gums; then put these roads in 
bankrupt: courts; and go to the country and depict the de- 
pleted condition. of their treasury,” asking a raise in rates to 
fill up, while many good men went into Mexico and perhaps 
lost their all and deserve profound sympathy. 

The situation has recently been expressed in such: truth by 
Senator LA Forterre that I want to do myself the honor of 
quoting that patriotic Republican which fortifies our President 
with a wall of adamant against the vicious attacks of Republican 
floor leaders who brand the Wilson administration as cowardly 
and exasperating because the President has not made war on 
Mexico: 

The in k nd. the 
tacking: OE A TELD, suction ot tise, prean. Thay: would. force: thar Wileon 
administration into war with Mexico. 


The Government of Mexico under. Diaz was a military d tism. It 
plundered the Mexican people and traded their birthright to the masters 


of American ce. 

The special interests which are ae the. American people 
hed tys a control of our timber, coal, oil lands, and water powers cov- 
eted the mineral wealth of Mexico. 

When. the Mexican peopie revolted under the patriotic Madero the 
special interests, through their press in this country, clamored for inter- 
vention. How nearly they succeeded under the Taft administration the 
public will never know. A large army was rushed to the Mexican border. 

Madero established an orderly government for that unhappy country. 
He was opposed at every step by our — interests. evolts were 
encouraged—financed it was all by American money. 

Madero was betrayed and murdered. Huerta set himself up as ruler. 
It was another military despotism. Our special interests were for the 
Huerta government. 

The Mexican people again revolted.. Carranza led the revolution. He 
has 5 a de facto government now in control of most of the 

ntry. 

he” ware American es interests understand full well that 

Carranza’s high aim is to establish a government for the Mexican 
ople. Doubtless Carranza could win their favor and coo; tion if 

es would adopt the Diaz policy and, rob his coun of its natural 

resources for the benefit of the special interests whi so largely own 
and control the natural resources of the United States. 

Our special interests and their press sought to force this Govern- 
ment to intervene to maintain the Diaz government.. They used all 
their power to maintain the Huerta 8 

And now that a government has established in Mexico which 
is manifestly making the interests of the Mexican people its ra- 
mount object, they are raising another hue and cry throughout the 
country. for intervention. 

But most of the Republican leaders in discussing the Mexican 
situation slander Wilson with the most vindictive bitterness, 
traduce the career of Bryan in terms of unrelenting venom and 
sareasm, assail Carranza with acrimonious derision, and 
usually close their remarks in lauding and extolling that old 
midnight assassin and venomous tyrant, Victoriano. Huerta. 

The Mexican situation is horrible and has been from the be- 
ginning, but with all. my heart I thank God that President 
Wilson has handled all its serious and complex conditions in a 

manner to preserve honorable peace and forestall a bloody 
plunge into the wretchedness of that country.. It would take 
us but a short while to whip Mexico, and if Wilson were not 
the patriot that he is and had been as crafty. and self-serving 
as these Republican leaders say he is he would make those 
bloody butchers and bandits a basis.for the indictment of the 
whole Mexican. Republic, and issue a soul-stirring appeal to the 
people in. a declaration of war, invade Mexico to avenge the 
unlawful, outrageous slaughter of American lives and thereby 


insure his reelection.. I beg these flamboyant political parti- 


sans, filled with malice and bias against all real Democrats, 
not to carry their aggravating, tormenting tirades much further, 
for they may provoke such a situation that the President, in 
order to preserve his own honor and the honor of the great 
office he holds, the great Republic he serves, and the party that 
elected him, may be forced to yield to a clamor for an unholy 
war. 

Huerta was not only a greedy plutocrat, but a murderous, 
marauding tool of plutocracy and autocracy, which great nc- 
complishments seem: to have made him commendable in the 
estimation of many leading Republicans, who for years linve 
manifested a thrill of joy when a group of helpless workingmen 
were shot down, their tenements bombarded and burned, and 
helpless: women and. children torn from the dead embrace of 
husbands and fathers, 

I am often asked by Republicans, who, in their partizanship, 
want to impugn the motives and condemn the conduct of a 
Democratic President for not intervening: in Mexico, if I am 
not shocked and chagrined at the slaughter of a: dozen. of our 
citizens on Mexican soil? I. answer ves; shocked, añgered, 
and made mournfully sad; but these men knew they were going 
into a foreign country infested with danger against which the 
President had warned them prior to their embarkment in that 
savage and bloodthirsty land. But I have seen: slaughters in 
our own land that gave me far more concern. More than: 20 
years ago, at Homestead, Pa., where the foundations of Car- 
negie’s castles were laid in the blood of three times the num- 
ber of men just massacred in Mexico; in Colorado two. years 
ago we reached the climax. of internal slaughter, when helpless 
labor lay languishing by the score in the red blood that 
drenched the earth and the widows’ wail of slaughtered hus- 
bands and the screaming cries of children, made orphans by 
that slaughter, rent the air with agony, while the masters: of 
these helpless wage slaves sat on the sofas in their palaces in 
New York surrounded by gorgeous and imposing splendor, con- 
templating, with an insolent indifference, this reign of terror 
born of inordinate greed, and sent the President of this great 
Republic word that there was nothing in Colorado. to arbitrate. 

For 20 years I have been beseeching, in the name of outraged, 
wretched, and impoverished labor, that this Republic Inter- 
vene” to stop these corporation cannibals, these Pancho Villa 
commercial bandits from wholesale slaughters and murderous 
massacres. 

But Republicans who have nightmares and rage with scorn 
at President Wilson's patient plan of watchful waiting in 
Mexico have been carrying on a plan of watchful waiting in 
these home massacres for 20 years; They have watched labor 
go down in despair, made homeless in a land where God's store- 
house is teeming with natural wealth, They have been watch, 
ful and waiting until the corporation, by its venal and greedy 
manager, has appropriated the earth—that God gave to man— 
and the fullness thereof. 

They now not only refuse to interyene and “ establish justice, 
insure domestic: tranquillity,” but they turn with impudent 
accusation and rail at him who dares defend helpless humanity. 

These gold-trimmed, diamond-bedecked masters of our coun- 
try are more dangerous to the liberties of our people than a 
hundred dens of red-shirted, fiannel-mouthed anarchists; for the 
anarchist is opposed to all government and all law, while these 
soft-pedaled, pussy-footed: pirates in polities and marauders 
in business, without one restraining sentiment for the love of 
God. or the respect of human rights, would make government 
a mighty machine to rob, plunder, and pillage a helpless: people 
under pretext of law. 

To perpetuate their sway they overawe the weak, shackle the 
strong, corrupt the venal, suppress the truth, and elevate false- 
hood in a thousand ways in the conflict between capital and 
labor. 

God bless Gen. Miles, that righteous old veteran, whose recent 
utterances before the Committee on Military Affairs have the 
ring of true patriotism, not the metallic ring of war traffickers, 
counting dollars by the million while they arm England and 
ask a Republican leader to. tell: us- we must chink metal in a 
billion-dollar pile for them to prepare us to fight England. 

Listen to the logical and patriotic language of the general, 
when he says: 

There is nothing to indicate that a larger military force will be 
es 2 in the near future, if ever. I am not alarmed by the 3 
ability of any strong Euro belligerent to land a force of 300,000 
men and sweep our coast line. If such a feat were possible, and this 
tax Ainerlenn Deugin while: ͤ ͤ ANDY. TRAE AONNE ic: nae: pose: beck 
for another load, 1 would prefer. to live in some other papki en > 

The following letter; written by Maj. R. W. Hurdle, a Virginia 
veteran: of Stonewall Jackson’s army, signed by a hundred 


men in the town of my boyhood, inspires me beyond measure, 
and shows how the heart throbs of the masses beat in Texas: 


WINNSBORO, TEX., January 27, 1916. 
Hon. J. H. DAVIS, 
Washington, D: O: 


Dran Jim: I wish to compliment you on the high position of 
statesmanship you have taken on the so-called mili preparedness 
measure, in which 100 of your neighbors here where you were raised 
most heartily join me. 

We believe that America is for Americans; that no foreigner should 
be allowed to hold land property in the United States until he shall 
have taken an oath of allegiance to this Government disavowing al- 
legiance to any other Government. 

e are 8 opposed to a large standing The present 
plan is a serious departure from a government of democracy to a 
government of militarism. The Government should manufacture its 
own implements of war, of the most approved and improved variety, 
sufficient to meet our ordinary needs for common defense, res- 
ent Navy will be adequate after the completion of present contrac’ 

This war demonstrates that great navies neither win batties nor 
crush enemies. 

We believe in a State militia with national aid, and in national aid 
to the military departments of State schools. 

The great danger to our country consists in the pillage of the masses 
by the great corporate classes within our own rders and on the 
continents of Europe, who will honeycomb our society with an immi- 
gration breeding anarchy, ignorance, and vice at t elose of the 


present war. 
R. W. Hurdle, A. A, Angle, H. C. Mitchell, Jack Gilbert, 
E. E. Lunsford, F. M. Henesoner, A. J. Laird. M. A. 


L. K. Thompson, W. G 
5 illard, Arlon 


B. Brown, Joe Turner, Dolph Davis, 
James ©. Hill, 1 A. L. 
. G. Pierce, Will C. derson, 
C. R. Redding, L. J. 
Crosby, A. L. Wiefong, J. O. Hitt, R. 
3 Fred Gish, D. T. 
Homer R. Weir, N. E. Kestler, R. E. Skeen, Jas. Pierce, 
. C. Hogue, H. Murray, R. L. White, and M. L. 
Gilbreath. 


Here is a voice from down in the ranks, patriots from the 
plowhandle. This letter is replete with righteous truth: 

SOLPHUR SPRINGS, Tex,, January 8, 1916, 
Hon, J. H. S Davis, 
ashington, D. C. 

Dnan Cyctoxe: Your friends here generali 
postion you have taken against this mania 
‘ar more armies have been used to destroy liberty than to protect it. 

Our President has truthfully stated: “ This Y. is to protect the 
wealth of the country.” He speaks of the patriotism of the employers 
in allowing their employees to join the Army, stating that it is for the 
protection of the employers that the Army is needed. The same old 
story. Men must march forth to meet death and slaughter to protect 
money. We would ask our President who the employers of coun 


are delighted over the 
or more military power. 


are? Are they not the ntic corporations, trusts, against wni 
every patriot ‘or 30 years, including Wilson himself, has so seriously 
warned us 


inst the Steel Trust showed its grip on almost 
Important business in the land and its fangs in the very heart of 
the Nation. Bos Henry's investigation of the Money Trust showed that 
greedy concern to have the very commercial life of our country in its 
clutches. The Oil Trust is known to be one of the most corrupting 
and dominating forces, striking at the very foundation of our Republic. 
The Transportation Trust spans the continent in its cruel combine and 
largely forbids the ure of rivers, lakes, or oceans as competitors. These 
trusts, with their allied and interlocked partners in plunder, employ 
and contro! more than 20,000,000 of our people. Recent incidents in the 
West Virginia, Michigan, and Colorado ikes, and many hundred other 
instances since the Homestead strike in Pennsylvania, when Carnegie 
started the Stee: Trust and planted his hundred million dollar founda- 
tion over the murdered 

and watered it with the tears of bereaved widows and orphans, show 
these concerns to be “patriots for profit“ only. 

We have been educated oy Mr. Bryan, John H. R n, Gov. Hogg, 
Bor Henry, Cyclone Davis, Tom Watson, Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 
William Randolpb Hearst, and a thousand other patriots to believe that 
the managers of these great criminal combines are bent on the 
tion of their plunder and a t Army will be their instrument. 
calis them the predatory Slasses.“ Roosevelt calls them the “ criminal 
rich,” and he says they bad such sway over the Republican Party that 
they stole the Republican nomination from bim at Chicago, 

What their depraved designs may be now we know not, but we see 
them in secret league and banquet feast with Mr. Roosevelt, the man 
they stole the nomination from three years ago, and it nay mean their 
intention to make atonement for that robbery by giving him the nomi- 
nation this year, and thus bound together by the hope of public plunder 
debauch the Republic and steal the election for Roosevelt. 

But one thing is sure, until these tyrauts can be dethroned and an 
honest and just rural-credit system given the farmers of this count 
we shall oppose all increase in our Army, knowing that it will soon fall 
under the control of these criminal rich and be uscd to take the dearest 
liberties we common people have and fasten the cruel despotism of these 
great concerns on us for all time. 

Now. Friend eye we farmers down in the ranks think we sec one 
of the prime causes for all this fuss for a great Army and Navy, ‘viz, 


ever. 


ies of a hundred helpless men and women 


to detract att 
give the 


ention from the sacred promise made by Democracy last 
farmers =e gree system of rural credits, equal in 
ven to the 


in the 


F. W. BETTS, 
President Hopkins County Farmers’ Educational 
and ee Union. 


B. F. Susprarp, Ea-President. 
N. M. MATHEWS, He-Seeretary. 
A. P. LANDERS, Eæ-Scorctary. 


These men represent the yeomanry of one of our best east 
Texas communities. I have received more than 2,000 letters of 
the same sentiment: 

GLADEWATER, TEX., January 29, 1916. 


Hon. J. H. Davis, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: We the undersigned citizens of Upshur County, Tex., 
are opposed to the President's plan of preparedness, We believe that 
the munition -manufa: are at the bottom of all this preparedness 
agitation for fits. We see no reason for a larger Navy or larger 
Army. Th ore we ask you to oppose with all your power any efort 
to increase the Army or Navy, for onr taxes are very See 
already, and we see no cause for alarm. Therefore we ask you to oppose 
any preparedness legislation, and oblige the undersigned voters. 

R. M. rdue, Gladewater ; J. W. Vaughan, Gladewater; 
D. M. Eider, Giadewater; J. L. 
F. M. Winkler, Big Sandy; H. W. 
J. S. English, Gladewater; J. L. 
M. L. Mey Gladewater; J. T. Greer, 14 San 
Seabolt, ig rae! T, ewater; H. E. 
Mitchell, Pritchett; A. M. 
Marsh, B ndy; J. F. Cooper; Big Sandy: B. T. 
Mackey, Big Sandy; Claude Ray, B ndy ; Clyde Ray, 
Big Sandy; A. G. Cox, Big Sandy, Tex. 


This letter is from one of the leading minds and grand men 
of Texas—a tribune of the people, prominent in State affairs 
for 40 years: 

San ANTONIO, TEX., January 31, 1916. 
Hon. James H. Davis, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: Am very glad to see that yourself, Representatives CAL- 
LAWAY, and Dies are vigorously opposing the preparedness program. 
The coun will bless and honor you for this course when it returns 
to sanity. e movement had its esis with the eastern * melon cut- 
ters” who have so enjoyed the juicy slices from the foreign field that 
they now wirh to provide a new patch at home for their uses as soon 
as the foreign supply fails. They have deceived the President and run 
bim “hog wild“ on the subject. He is now leading the Democratic 

straight to destruction and the country straight into the hands 
of the eastern money power, whence we thought we had redeemed it 
by his election. He has changed his mind on the subject of prepared- 
ness, on the su of a tariff commission, ind God knows how many 
other subjects. sapie fori the sham antitrust law passed at the last 
session, he has changed his mind on that. 

I think that the next Democratic platform should contain a plank 
prohibiting a President from changing his views on vital questions 
after election, at least prohibiting him from trying to enforce such 


c views. 

In my opinion the one way by which Members of Congress may kill 
this whole preparedness propaganda is to apparently fall in with it to 
a limited extent, but strenuously insist that the cost shall be paid by 
a tax on large incomes, and that the Government alone shall manufac- 
ture ev necessary to carry the program into effect. If there 
appears the least danger of such provisions ing adopted by Congress, 
you will fnd the National Security League, e Navy League, and 
other manufacturers of artificial public sentiment for preparedness will 
dissolve. Whenever the great corporations and their rulers find that 
they are going to be taxed to pay the cost they will kill the movement. 

ermit me to suggest a constitutional question upon the int of 

compulsory military service. The thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that “ Neither slavery nor in- 
8 servitude, hor as punishment for crime * * * shall 
exist within the United States or . place subject to their jurisdic- 
tion.” Mind you, the language is “slavery or involuntary servitude.” 
What would compulsory military service be but involuntary servitude. 
In fact, army service, as a private, is a species of slavery and only 
6 because 5 I find no other article or clause of 

e Constitution which would permit par ede military service un- 
less it be the general-welfare clause. That has been made elastic 
enough by the Supreme Court, but if it can be stretched to cover com- 
pulsory service and the pro tanto repeal of the thirteenth amendment, 
we had as well eliminate the entire Constitution, except the general- 
welfare clause, and henceforth operate under that. 

ey, show this letter to Messrs. Dres and CALLAWAY. 

0 


urs, very truly, 
JoHN M. DUNCAN. 


In order to comply with my platform—a full conviction of 
duty well performed—I introduced this bill, and shall work 
faithfully for its passage. It would, in my opinion, solve all our 
war problems. The combined wealth of our country would be 
interested in helping to prevent war: 


A bill to make classifications for military and naval service, to promote 
preparedness, to provide for adequate and efficient national defense, 
to require that in all naval and military service of the United States, 
whether in time of ce or war, wealth shall bear and perform its 
proportione part of the service, and that money shall made to 

ight for its conntry the same as men. 


Be it enacted, etc., That each corporation in the United States or any 
of its territorial possessions shall be reckoned a person and citizen for 
military and naval service, and shall pay into the Treasury each —— 
in time of peace a sum equal to the average annual cost of one soldier 
or sailor for each 000 of the 5 and eee a of said corporation 
in-excess of $250, and in time of war for each $25,000 of capital and 
surplus in excess of $75,000. 


254 


Sec. 2. That all personal incomes, family incomes, or 18 — incomes 
shall be 


of husband and wife in excess of $75,000 per annum asse: f 
and the owner or owners thereof shall pay into the Treasury each 255 
in time of ce a sum equal to the average annual cost of one soldier 
or sailor for each $25, of said income in excess of $75,000 per 
annum, and in time of war for each $12,000 of sald incomes in excess 
of 812.000. That in assessing the values provided in this section the 
yalues set by State courts shall be accepted. 

Sec. 3. That any dowry, inheritance, bequest, legacy, income, or 
other sum of money arising or accruing from property or investments 
in the United States to a foreign potentate, principality, corporation, 
firm, or Individual, other than for charitable, educational, or benevolent 
purposes, shall be assessed, and the owner thereof shall pay into the 
Treasury in time of peace a sum equal to the average annual cost of 
a soldier or sailor for each $25,000 of said funds received in excess 
of $50,000 per annum, and in time of war for each $12,000 of said 
funds received in excess of $10,000 per annum. 

Sec. 4. That in order to ascertain the average annual cost of one 
soldier the total number of soldiers and sailors, active and retired ofi- 
cers in the Army and Navy, shall be divided into the total annual cost 
of said soldiers, sailors, active and retired officers, and the result shall 
59 12750 the annual average cost of one soldier as contemplated by 
this bill, 

Sec, 5. That the Secretary of War and the Commissioner of Cor- 
8 shall have power to prescribe rules and regulations ila 
ng the execution of this act, and shall provide for collection through 
the Treasury Department. 

Sec. 6. That all members or officers of corporations, all citizens or 
residents of the United States subject to impressment or assessment 
under the provisions of this act, who refuse or fall to comply with such 
provisions shall be deemed guilty of desertion, and upon conviction 
shall be punished as provided by Jaw in case of desertion. That the 
incomes, dowries, inheritances, or legacies, etc., accruing to foreigners, 
described in section 3, shall escheat to the United States upon the 
decree of any court of competent jurisdiction if said foreigners fail 
to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That corporations, associations, or individuals engaged solely 
in religious, benevolent, charitable, or education work shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, whether such corporations, associa- 
tions, or individuals are domiciled within the jurisdiction of the 
United States or abroad. 


If we must fight England, then every call for extensive arma- 
ment is a call for an embargo as a measure of defense. 

On January 31, 1916, I submitted the following resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to 
be printed: 

Resolution. 


Whereas the gentleman from Illinois (Hon. Jawes R. MANN], chosen 
lealer for the Republican Party on the floor of this House, in an 
impassioned and Intense speech advocates a buge Army and Navy, 
urging that we tax our people billions of dollars to organize and 
maintain an Army of 300,000 men and a Navy “equal to the best in 
the world,” told us in serious accent and quayering octaves that Eng- 
land was the country that we would have to fight, saying we must 

repare, and prepare now“; and 

Whereas the great dail pers bave, with remarkable unanimity, re- 
gardless of former political alignments, extolled that speech as wise, 
statesmanlike, and patriotic, and pronounced the gentleman from 

- Illinois [Mr. MANN] a great leader; and 

Whereas England is the only nation that ever did make war on us and 
invade our country; and 

Whereas we believe she is the only power that could make war on us 
with any hope of success, having Canada on the north, furnishing an 
excellent base of pet peer and a strong arm of sapport, and having 
Japan, ber yellow ally, who could attack us on the cific coast, and 
haying Pierpont Morgan, one of our American Tories, now serving in 
every aspect as resident envoy and minister plenipotentiary with the 
3 of the Steel Trust and Powder Trust as minister of munitions ; 
ant 

Whereas the same crowd of leading Republicans and leading papers 
and the eclal interests and war traffickers that are urging this 
massive military program are, many of them, maligning, castigating, 
and 3 our President because he does not invade Mexico, so 
England could have that country-as an ally to engage us on the 
south while she stormed us on the Atlantic, Japan on the Pacific, and 
Canada on the north; and 

Whereas it is criminal negligence, extreme folly, and wantonly wicked 
on our part to allow these Anglo-Americans, these mercenary tories, 
these war traffickers to make billions of money in preparing England 
to fight us and then demand that we pile a billion dollars into their 
tills to prepare us to fight England: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we authorize the Span of this House to appoint a 

committee of five, three of whom shall be the chairmen of the Ways and 

Means Committee, the Committee on Military Affairs, and the Committee 

on Nayal Affairs, to confer with the President and his Cabinet to con- 

sider, in the face of these 83838 and serious conditions, the ques- 
tion of laying an immediate embargo on the exportation of arms and 
munitions as the first step in preparedness and national defense, 


Coinage of a McKinley Souvenir Gold Dollar. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 7, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 


to extend my remarks on the pending bill“ For the coinage of a 
McKinley souvenir gold dollar iu commemoration of the erection 
of a memorial to William McKinley, late President of the United 
States,” I offer the able oration of Hon. Joseph G. Butler, jr., 
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of Youngstown, a leading citizen of Ohio and the founder of the 
McKinley Memorial at Niles, Ohio, delivered on November 20, 
1915, at the laying of the corner stone of the memorial. 

The oration is as follows: 


ORATION OF TION, JOSEP G, BUTLER, JR. 


Fellow citizens, patriotism, protection, and prosperity were 

the combined watchwords and slogan of William McKinley. 
He was a patriot from boyhood up and a protectionist from 
principle and conyiction, and a harbinger of prosperity until 
the end. 
_ William McKinley was born almost on the exact spot of this 
memorial building January 29, 1843. The little old white school- 
house which he attended was a part of the location of the memo- 
rial building. 

Pride of ancestry had no place in the make-up of President 
Mikinley, nor had it in the mind of his honored father, William 
McKinley, sr. The McKinleys are of Scoteh-Irish descent, and 
no doubt could trace their origin back to a remote period should 
anyone take the trouble. It is known that the family in America 
came from the Donegal Valley, a good old Irish name. This 
valley is in Lancaster County, Pa. There the old Donegal Pres- 
byterian Church, built early in the eighteenth century, stands. 
The history of this church is somewhat scant, but a tablet of 
marble attached to the wall tells that the church was founded 
by Arthur Patterson in the year 1722, and that in 1740 the church 
received a patent ftom John Thomas and Richard Penn. During 
the Revolution the pastor of the little church was a follower 
of the King, but one day after service his congregation took 
him out and made him swear allegiance to the colonies under 
a white oak tree in front of the church. The tree still stands 
in solemn majesty and is known as the witness tree on account 
of the circumstances mentioned. The tree is revered as much 
as the church. In this historic church, visited as a shrine by the 
admirers of the late President McKinley, worshiped his great- 
great-great grandmother, Sarah Gray, who was married to David 
McKinley on December 10, 1780. 

David McKinley was a soldier in the Revolutionary War and 
achieved an honorable record. The second son of David McKin- 
ley and Sarah Gray McKinley was James Stevenson McKinley, 
born September 19, 1783. He removed to Mercer County, Pa., 
where he married Maria Rose, who was born in Mercer County, 
Pa., November 15, 1788, and died at Niles, Ohio, August 20. 
1847. Their son, William McKinley, was born in Mercer County 
November 15, 1807, and was married to Nancy Allison on Janu- 
ary 6, 1829. Nancy Allison was born at New Lisbon, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, April 22, 1809. ‘The third son of William McKinley 
and Nancy Allison McKinley was born at Niles, Trumbuli 
County, Ohio, January 29, 1848. He was elected twenty-fifth 
President of the United States of America on November 3, 1896, 
and reelected November, 1900. 

William McKinley, sr., was one of an old-time sized family— 
14 children in all. They were Elizabeth, William, David, An- 
drew, Celia, James, Mary, Sarah, John, Ephraim, Hannah, 
Martha, Helen, and Benjamin. . 

William McKinley, sr., the father of the President, was a 
founder or manager of blast furnaces by trade or profession. 
He had charge of various charcoal furnaces in different locali- 
ties. The duties of a charcoal-furnace manager in the pioneer 
days were severe and varied, requiring much skill and knowledge 
as well as hard work and a strong physique. He was obliged 
to superintend the making of charcoal used for fuel, which was 
then done in open mounds and widely scattered about, the chop- 
ping of wood, the mining of the ore, managing the furnace, and, 
in fact, had full charge of all the details of manufacture until 
the resultant product, charcoal pig iron, was ready for the 
market, where his duties ended. 

William McKinley, sr.’s educational advantages were confined 
entirely to such facilities as were afforded by the common-school 
system, and which, in those early days, were meager enough. 
but he was naturally bright and absorbed all there was to be 
had. He commenced earning his own living at the early age 
of 16. He was baptized in the Presbyterian faith, but with his 
family affiliated with the Methodist church. He died a peaceful 
death at Canton, Ohio, November 24, 1892, at the ripe age of 85 
years. 

On account of the enforced absence from home of her husband, 
the education of the family devolved almost wholly on Mother 
McKinley as she is now familiarly known, She was a woman of 
strong, rugged, positive character. Her old neighbors at Niles 
say of her that she was known as a peacemaker, always doing 
some good, kind act, ministering to the sick, helping the poor 
and needy, and doing other Christian work. It was the custom 
in the early days for the schoolmasters to board around, each 
family that was able boarding the teacher a week or more. The 
teachers were always glad to find shelter in the McKinley home. 
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McKinley's first teacher was named Alva Sanford and was 
locally known as “Santa Anna.” He came to Niles soon after. 
the Mexican War and had charge of the Little White School- 
house for a number of years. He was called Santa Anna 
from some supposed slight resemblance to the great Mexican 
general, but it was possibly because of his peaceful nature. 
He was a character and his methods of discipline and punish- 
ment were unique, running largely to ridicule. The boys and 
girls were on opposite sides of the schoolhouse, and one mode 
of punishment was to send a boy to the girls’ side of the house 
and place him between two girls. This once happened to young 
McKinley, and the relator says he seemed to enjoy it. 

His next teacher was William V. Morrison, who afterwards 
became a clergyman, haying a charge at Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Morrison wrote of President MeKinley: 

He was a genial, clean, rend 5 boy and a gencral favorite. As a 
student his recitations were well prepared, but it seemed difficult to de- 
termine that he had nt any time over them. -On account of his leisure 
time I frequently invited him to a seat near me in order to give other 
students a chance to plod through what he seemed to learn at a glance. 

The martial spirit which prevailed for many years at Niles 
after the close of the Mexican War caused the male students 
to form training bands of young soldiers. The youths wore 
paper caps and wooden.swords, and the regular Saturday half 
holiday was spent in marching and maneuvering. McKinley 
was a private in one of these juvenile companies and often re- 
ferred to it in conversation. The early school days at Niles 
ran through a period of free trade. It is certain that Mc- 
Kinley’s protection and sound money views were rooted and 
grounded by his youthful observations. The Wards had an iron- 
rolling mill at Niles, which pulled along and gave employment 
to a great many men and fed a great many mouths, but it had a 
constant struggle for existence. Money was scarcely known. 
The men were paid a dollar or two on Christmas and Fourth of 
July in State bank bills. The men took good care to spend the 
money before a counterfeit detector could be consulted to see 
if the bills were of a broken bank. All of the balance of the 
wages earned were traded out at the company’s store. Supplies 
were had by trading nails and bar iron, which were teamed in 
some instances over 30 miles. 


The McKinley family removed to Poland in 1854 on account 
of the better educational facilities afforded by that place. eMe- 
Kinley’s school days at Poland and his subsequent transfer to 
the college at Meadville and the finishing of his education at the 
Albany Law School are well-known historical facts. 


On October 31, 1896, just prior to the presidential election, a 
delegation of more than 12,000.from Mahoning Valley paid a 
visit to William McKinley at his Canton home. After passing 
in review, President McKinley spoke as follows: - 


My fellow citizens and friends of the Mahoning Valley, I am 8 
ful and appreciative of this splendid demonstration from my old friends 
and constituents. This audience is remarkable not only for its num- 
bers but in the character of those who are here assembled. It is not 
only an audience representing my old constituents but it is an audience 
representing the home of my birth and early manhood and it is also 
made up of representative citizens of the home of my later years. 

And here to greet you as friends of my boyhood and manhood are 
representative people of the city of Canton. Their voices are mingling 
with yours in a chorus of patriotism that stirs my heart and gloriously 
e the great cause in which we are jaso. It is like a reunion 
of old friends. It is a reunion of old friends, and revives a multitude 
of sweet and tender memories, for you come from my birthplace, the 
home of my boyhood and early manhood, and the dear old town where 
I as a boy enlisted in the service of the country. This p recalls 

recious memories of the past. It is as welcc:ne as a benediction from 
hose whom we love. Looking into the faces of this great audience I 
see some of my schoolmates, some who afterwards taught in the dis- 
trict schools, and some who enlisted, with or without the consent of 
anxious 1 . in the Union Army at the brea! out of the Civil 
War; but how much larger the number of those whom we all recall 
that have answered the roll call on the other shore. Peace to their 
ashes. 


The National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association was 
born at Niles, Ohio, February 4, 1910. I was invited to attend 
a banquet and meeting of the board of trade held on that date, 
my subject being “The Town Beautiful.” During my brief 
talk it came to me, as an inspiration, that something should 
be done in a substantial way to honor the memory of this great 
man at his birthplace. I thought that something more should 
be here other than a tablet certifying to the exact spot on which 
he was born. My idea was to build something of an educa- 
tional nature, and I made the suggestion at this banquet that 
I would undertake to raise a fund for the purpose indicated. 
Upon bringing the project to the attention of my friends, more 
particularly in the iron and steel trade, I was gratified by the 
cordial reception with which the idea was received. Encourage- 
ment came from all points. The project was indorsed by 
William H. Taft, who was at that time in the presidential chair; 
by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, then ambassador to the Court of St. 
James; Judge Gary, president of the United States Steel Cor- 


poration; -his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; President Roose- 
velt; and my good friend, ex-Ambassador Herrick; who is with 
us to-day; and business friends too numerous to mention. The 
enterprise “ grew from what it fed upon,” and from a proposi- 
tion involving the-expenditure of fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars it grew and expanded. In a brief conversation with Mr. 
H. C. Frick, whom I had known from his early manhood, I ex- 
plained what I had in mind, and he promptly subscribed $50,000. 
Other friends subscribed substantial amounts, and our sub- 
scriptions to date are about equal to the contract for the build- 
ing; but we need funds to complete the library and the audi- 
torinm room, and we also intend to raise a substantial endow- 
ment fund, so that that building and property will be taken 
eare of for all time to come. The citizens of Niles have been 
most generous and have arranged to purchase practically the 
entire square, which, when the building is completed, or pos- 
sibly before, will have heen transferred into a beautiful 
park. 

The National McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association was 
chartered by Congress and the bill signed by President Taft 
March 4, 1911. The bill was passed unanimously in both 
Houses. A statement was made by the committee reporting the 
bill that the United States Government would never be asked 
for any aid, and this has been strictly adhered to. 

The trustees of the association are John G. Milburn, an emi- 
nent lawyer, residing in New York, and at whose house Presi- 
dent McKinley died September 14, 1901; J. G. Schmidlapp, a 
well-known philanthropist of Cincinnati and a dear personal 
friend of President McKinley; Myron T. Herrick, former gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and who rendered inestimable service as ambas- 
sador to France; the other two trustees, W. A. Thomas, a resi- 
dent of the city of Niles, and the remaining trustee, a childhood 
friend and intimately associated with the late President from 
his birth until the end. 

The architects of the building are the well-known firm of Mce- 
Kim, Mead & White, who secured the contract by what is 
known as invisible competition; in other words, plans were 
submitted by six noted architectural firms, and it was not 
known until after the plans were selected who the author was. 
The building will be of Georgia marble, 283 feet in length. 136 
feet in width, and 38 feet in height. The court of honor in the 
center of the building will be supported by 28 monolithic col- 
umns. The building will contain a library, an auditorium, a 
relic room, and other useful adjuncts. Among other features 
in the building will be a memorial room dedicated to the order 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

In the court of honor we contemplate having busts and tablets 
erected to the memory of men who were closely associated with 
President McKinley. We have already arranged for a bust of 
President Taft; Senator Marcus A. Hanna; James Ward, a 
pioneer in the rolling-mill business at Niles; B. F. Jones; Henry 
W. Oliver; and A. M. Byers, of Pittsburgh. Negotiations are 
also under way for statues and busts of Gov. Tod, Senator John 
Hay, ex-President Roosevelt, and others. 

In front of the building will be a statue in marble of Presi- 
dent McKinley 12 feet in height. This statue is now being 
sculptured by the well-known sculptor, J. Massey Rhind, New 
York City. 

The contract for the building was let to the John H. Parker 
Co. and calls for its completion by September 1, 1916. 

The proposition is educational in every respect. It will be a 
permanent memorial. 

It is the aim of the trustees to have a large number of people 
interested in this memorial building, and to further that end 
we have arranged to issue handsomely engraved life-member- 
ship certificates, at a cost of $1 for each certificate. Already 
10.000 of these certificates have been disposed of with but little 
effort. 

I want to call your attention to the cosmopolitan character of 
the subscribers and the indorsements, Catholics, Protestants, 
and societies of all kinds show the universal love and esteem in 
which the late President McKinley was held by his country- 
men. 

This memorial will be a permanent memorial of American 
patriotism and progress, dating from the titanie struggle which 
resulted in the preservation of the Union down to the recent 
war with Spain, from which America emerged as a world power. 
The central figure in this shrine will be William McKinley; 
around him will be clustered tributes of his fame as a soldier 
and statesmen, representations of the marvelous industrial de- 
velopments of the times to which his economic policies so 
markedly contributed, and statues and portraits of prominent 
men identified with his career. It will not simply be a monu- 
ment; it will not be merely a memorial building; it will be 
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both—aud more. <All classes and conditions of contemporane- 
ous American citizenship and of American endeayor will find in 
this undertaking an opportunity to pay respect and reverence to 
the most beloved character in our national history next only to 
the immortal and incomparable Lincoln himself; and, in passing, 
it is to be noted that in pureness and loftiness of patriotism, in 
gentleness, in patience, in serenity of disposition, in undema- 
gogic democracy, in absence of malice, and in broad sym- 
pathy with human kind, there are no two characters in Ameri- 
ean history more akin than Abraham Lincoln and William 
McKinley. 

But all-inclusive as the birthplace-memorial idea is in its 
appeal to every phase and class of our nationality, it is espe- 
cially dear to the old soldiers. McKinley was the last member of 
that unconquerable grand Army to reach the very pinnacle of 
fame which this earth can give to man—the Presidency of the 
United States of America. He entered that Army a boy, as a 
private. He marched and bivouacked and fought and suffered 
for over four years under the flag, and he came forth from the 
war 2 major in rank and a man in stature and in set principles 
and established character. Fate took him along the perilous 
path of active politics, but he walked down its course unscathed 
and clear of mire. The deep and complicated problems of eco- 
nomics and statecraft were his daily voeation, and when 
stricken by the dastard’s hand he was full of the responsi- 
bilities of his great office. Through all these years of study, of 
struggle, of turmoil, and of political triumphs there was one 
thing dearer and closer to him than all else, next to kith and 
kin, and that was the associations connected with the Civil 
War, and to him every companion in arms was indeed a com- 
rade through life. So the old soldiers, officers and men, on 
their part think of McKinley; to his memory go out their ten- 
derest and most affectionate reverence. 

It is early yet to estimate the value of William McWinley’s 
life and its effect upon American history. Even now great 
statesmen and world historians have agreed that the McKinley 
administration marked a most important epoch in American 
statesmanship in its far-reaching influence upon the future of 
all nations. It was William McKinley who, though himself from 
the North, yet won the love of the South and knit the Nation 
closer together. His administration brought prosperity. The 
factory. chimneys aglow all over the country are in themselves 
inanimate monuments to the memory of McKinley. 

THE BILL. 

Copy of the bill as it passed the House of Representatives on 

February 7, 1916. 


A bill for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold dollar, in commemo- 
ration of the erection of a memorial to William McKinley, late 
President of the United States. 

Be it enacted, cte., That for the purpose of aiding in defraying the 
cost of completing in a suitable manner the work of erecting a memorial 
in the city of Niles, Ohio, to William McKinley, late President of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to purchase in the market so much gold bullion as 
may be necessary for the purpose herein provided for, from which 
there shall be coined at the United States t, Philadelphia, standard 
gold dollars of the legal welght and fineness, to the number of not 
exceeding 100,000 pieces, to be known as the McKinley souvenir dollar, 
struck in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to William 
McKinley, late President of the United States of America, in the city 
of Niles, Ohio, his birthplace, the devices and designs upon which coins 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and all provisions 
of law relative to the coinage and legal-tender quality of the standard 
gold dollar shall be applicable to. the coins issued under this act, and 
when so coined said souvenir dollar shall be delivered, in suitable par- 
cels, at par, and without cost to the United States, to the National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Assoclation and the dies shall be 
destroy ed. 


Child Labor and Humanitarian Laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, there is under consideration 
to-day H. R. 8234, a bill to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor. The power of the Federal Government 
does not extend to the prohibition of child labor in the various 
States, that power being conferred upon the States by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But having reserved to itself the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, the Federal Government can 
reach some evils which, for reasons not creditable to certain 
States, have not been corrected by those States. 


For example, some years ago Congress enacted the pure-food 
act, which most persous feel is a prohibitory law against adul- 
teration of foods. It is simply an act prohibiting interstate 
commerce in adulterated food, and even with such a limited 
power of regulation has become very effective. 

There is under consideration by this Congress a bill intro- 
duced by me which would eliminate alcoholic liquors from privi- 
leges of interstate commerce, and its enactment would as effec- 
tively destroy the commercial profit of the liquor traffic as a 
similar law has destroyed the traffic in adulterated foodstuffs 
and as the bill now under consideration will eliminate child 
labor from every mill, mine, and factory in the United States, 

Child labor is a blot upon the name of this Republic. It is a 
disgrace to civilization. It is high time that a little more hu- 
manity be written into our laws and a little less dollar coaxing. 


Flood Committee. 


i EXTENSION OF 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I want to state in the outset 
that I am heartily in favor of this resolution. I think the rule 
ought to be adopted which will create n committee of this House 
on flood control. The question of flood control and drainage, to 
which committee drainage bills will be referred, are two of the 
most important questions confronting the people of the South. 

Last August we had an unprecedented flood in Arkansas. In 
1914 the people of my part of Arkansas were afilicted with one 
of the most severe droughts in the history of that part of the 
country. In 1915 we had the finest prospects for crops we have 
ever had, but in August, as the crops were beginning to mature, 
the great flood came and destroyed absolutely all crops on the 
rivers of my district, and I think it was general over the State 
of Arkansas. As soon as the water got off the land and the land 
dried out the people plowed up their corn and their cotton and 
sowed a great deal of wheat and oats. It became necessary to 
do this because this would furnish pasture for the winter. 
But now, at this time, there is even a greater flood in my district 
than the flood last August. Some of the people are in destitute 
circumstances, and I sincerely hope that this House will pass 
a bill which I have introduced to appropriate $250,000 to help 
the destitute persons in Arkansas. I received a telegram on Inst 
Monday, the 31st, telling me that conditions were more serious 
than last August, and asked me to have the Government send 
a Government boat to certain points on upper White River 
and prevent the loss of human life. I did this, and I understand 
that no lives have been lost on the White River. I had a tele- 
gram from the governor of the State telling me that the Fed- 
eral Government aid was necessary in various communities of 
Arkansas, and the Arkansas delegation are united on the propo- 
sition that the Federal Government ought to act. The Govern- 
ment has acted in similar cases, and I believe the Government 
ought to act in this particular case, and T believe the Govern- 
ment will act. 

This committee which we are about to create on flood control 
will be one of the most Important committees in this House, 
especially to the Southern States. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
hope and trust that the rule will be adopted and the committee 
created. There are millions of acres of as fine land as there is 
on this carth in Arkansas and other Southern States that is 
almost yalueless because water remains on it for a large por- 
tion of the year. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is just as important 
to take the water off of the wet lands of our country as it is to 
put water on the dry and arit lands of our country. Therefore 
I give this resolution my hearty support. [Applause.] 

We have just passed in the House a bill appropriating $25,000- 
000 for the purpose of helping the various States of the Union 
build good roads for the people, and we all hope this bill will 
pass the Senate at this session of Congress and become a law. 
And, Mr. Speaker, we are going to pass at this session of Con- 
gress a rural-credits bill which will enable the farmers of our 
country to borrow money on long time at low rates of interest. 
These are important measures to Arkansas and to the South 
generally, and I believe when this legislation is placed upon the 
statute books our country will prosper as never before. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or - 
HON. FINLY II. GRAY, 
OF INDIANA. 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if there is a question as 
to the constitutionality of the pending child-labor bill, I am 
going to resolve all doubts in favor of the children, in favor of 
their education, in favor of their physical and mental develop- 
ment, their well-being, and their opportunity to become strong 
and qualified men and women. But no provision of the Federal 
Constitution is plainer and more unequivocal than the power 
granted to Congress to regulate commerce between the several 
States. This provision has been before the Supreme Court time 
and again, and this right of Federal control has been conclu- 
sively sustained and is no longer a question in dispute. 

While it is true that each State has power to pass a child- 
labor law, yet it is clear that no effective legislation for the 
protection of children can ever be secured in this way. No 
State will pass a law restricting employers of that State in the 
right to employ children while such employers musi sell their 
goods in competition with manufacturers of other States who 
are not so prohibited. It may be the earnest desire of a State 
legislature, in response to the public opinion of that State, to 
afford this protection to children, yet while the manufacturers 
of another State are allowed to employ children without re- 
striction such State legislature would hesitate to so restrict 
their own manufacturers and thereby place them at a disad- 
vantage to compete in the markets of the country. It would 
be putting its own citizens at a disadvantage in trade with the 
citizens of other States. But national legislation obviates this 
objection and places the employers of all States on an equality, 
leaving the way clear to provide full and ample protection to 
children without favor or discrimination against the citizens of 
any State. 

We have heard much about the conservation of our resources 
in coal, iron, minerals, and timber and much legislation has been 
enacted to effect such conservation. But the greatest of all 
resources, the children of the country, has been overlooked and 
neglected. There are now more than 20,000,000 children of 
school age. A large number of these are not in school to pre- 
pare themselves for future manhood and womanhood, but are 
dwarfing their bodies and minds by overwork and close con- 
finement and will be left handicapped and at a great disad- 
vantage through their entire life. It is not only due to them for 
their individual welfare, but is due to the country for the gen- 
eral welfare that these children should be in school at least 
until they complete the common branches of study, if not the 
high-school grades, in order to be prepared for the problems and 
undertakings of life and to meet competition from the educated 
and trained. 

While this bill, if enacted into law, will take thousands of 
children from our factories and workshops and mines, this loss 
in production will be trivial to the loss the country is now suf- 
fering in allowing children to be neglected and to grow to man- 
hood and womanhood dwarfed in body and mind and left un- 
prepared and disqualified for future life. This loss in production 
will be paid a thousand times in the betterment of the future 
manhood and womanhood of the country, in the improyed con- 
ditions of life thereby resulting, and the higher standard of citi- 
zenship to be gained. 

It is true that many of these children are now working to 
supply themselves with the necessaries of life, but if the public 
welfare requires that State and Nation should provide for the 
education of the children of the country, it is equally imperative 
that State and Nation should likewise contribute support to 
children where they are without means for their maintenance 
while being educated. 

zut there is a double crime in child labor, a crime against 
the child itself and a crime against the workingman who with 
a family of children to support and maintain in school must work 
in competition with overworked and underpaid child labor. 
There are enough men to perform the labor of the country while 
tlie children are being educated. 

The true facts of the situation and the cruel inconsistencies 
with which as a Nation we are confronted can not be more in- 
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telligently summarized than in a sentence or two from a state- 
ment made by one of the most distinguished women of the 
country, a pioneer in the fight for the protection of children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelly, and I quote her in part: 

It is over 30 years since I énlisted in the effort to get better legisla- 
tion for the protection of the children. I believe there are more children 
under 16 years old working to-day in dangerous occupations than there 
were when I began, because our manufacturing industries have in- 
creased en, and our Stare legislation has halted. There has 
been no unity in our proses: The 48 States suggest the legs of a 
ines some going forward and some paralyzed, the total progress 
lamentably slow. This Republic is one, and we can not go on forever 
with a favored class of children in the Northwestern States, where 
there is a requirement that the children shall not work until they are 
15 years of age, and are kept in school throughout the eighth grade, 
While in some cotton-manufacturing States there is no compulsory edu- 
cation, and either entire lack of legislation by the State or a collection 
of nugatory laws. South Carolina at one time restricted the work of 
children to 10 hours a day, but afterwards decided that life was too 
easy for them and prolonged the hours to 66 hours a week and per- 
mitted 11 hours a day for young children. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the passage of 
the bill now before the House (H. R. 8234) to prevent inter- 
state commerce in the products of child labor, and for other 
purposes, I had the opportunity as a member of the Committee 
on Labor, both in the Sixty-third and in the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gresses, to listen to the proponents of this bill, as well as to 
many others in opposition to the measure, and it has given me 
un opportunity to inquire into the needs of legislation of this 
kind. And I want to say, in passing, that I consiccr this bill 
one of the greatest pieces of constructive legislation in a humane 
way that the Congress of the United States has ever been called 
upon to deal with. 

The question of the constitutionality of the legislation lias 
been raised, both in committee and on the floor of the House. 
Court decisions and authorities on international law have been 
quoted on both sides of this question with equal force, And 
while I realize it is the duty of every Member of the House 
of Representatives to give due consideration to the constitu- 
tionality of every measure that comes before the House, in 
line with his oath of office, I have no conscientious scruples in 
voting in favor of the passage of this measure, as I believe, with 
the conflict of opinion from many high authorities, there is only 
one way in which it can be definitely settled as to the right of 
Congress to enact such legislation at this time, and that is to 
pass it up to the court of last resort—the Supreme Court of the 
United States—so that we may be guided in the future in our 
action on similar measures, and to know to what extent Con- 
gress is restricted in regulating commerce of a questionable 
character, 

Passing on to the moral principle involved in this bill: Over 
40 States in our Union have enacted legislation limiting the 
hours and prescribing the age and the conditions under whieh 
children may work, so that now the principle has been laid 
down generally throughout our country that it is the duty of 
the State to throw its protecting arm over the boy and the 
girl of to-day who will be the citizens of to-morrow, 

Along with child-labor legislation has gone compulsory edu- 
cation laws, and the two go hand in hand. And when this 
measure passes and becomes a law every State in the Union 
will be glad to observe this law and to see to it that the children 
of their respective States are given an ample opportunity in 
the way of increased school facilities, as well as to see that they 
will attend school and receive proper educational training. 

The main opposition to this bill, both in committee and on the 
floor of this House, comes from several of our Southern States, 
particularly those where the cotton-mill industry is flourishing. 
The hearings before the Committee on Labor show that most 
of the men who testified on behalf of the cotton-mill owners of 
the South stated that, so far as their particular establishments 
were concerned, the number of children employed beyond the 
ages prescribed in this bill were few indeed; but they were 
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fearful, even with the few that might be affected, that it might 
not be the child affected by the passage of this bill that would 
disturb the condition in their cotton mill, but openly stated that 
if these children were removed from the mills the families of 
the children would take themselves to other communities, and 
that would be a serious handicap to the operation of their par- 
ticular mill. 

1 call your attention to this particular phase, because the wit- 
nesses testified that It was necessary to have the child em- 
ployed in the cotton mill, as it took the aggregate earnings of 
the adults and the children to properly support the family. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they also testified that house rent. 
fuel, and other necessities were low in comparison to other 
localities—the houses and fuel being furnished by the mill at a 
very low cost. This being the case the natural supposition 
would be that it would be very easy for the family to exist in a 
cotton-mill town. The very opposite is the case, however, De- 
cause the earnings of all the family, including the children, are 
necessary, according to the testimony of the mill owners, to 
keep the families in the vicinity of the cotton mills. The real 
reason, to my notion, is that if the child is taken out of the 
cotton-mill industry in the South the family, not having enough 
income to justify it in staying in the community. will move 
away. Either that, or the real reason for the opposition of the 
cotton-mill owner is apparent—that he must raise the wages of 
the adults and older children of the family. That is something 
the cotton-mill owners do not want to do. It is not so much the 
labor of the child they desire as it is the labor of the child in 
conjunction with the rest of the family, as in this way they only 
earn enough to provide a living income so that they may main- 
tain their family in a proper manner. 

I call your attention to one circumstance in connection with 
the appeal of the southern cotton-mill owners and the Repre- 
sentatives on the floor of this House from the several States 
affected. Not in one instance did they bring a woman to testify 
on their side or to protest against the enactment of this legis- 
lation. It is true that Mr. Clarke, the editor of the Southern 
Textile Magazine, representing the cotton-mill owners, testified 
that some of the mill operatives sent petitions opposing this 
measure; but it is also true that Mr. Clarke testified that, in the 
main, these petitions were gotten up and circulated by the cotton- 
mill owners, and each and every operative was supposed to sign 
his or her name either in favor or against this measure so that 
his or her position might become known. In no other way did 
they show a desire upon the part of the women of the South to 
maintain a condition that meant the exploitation of the children 
of the Southern States. 

This measure will pass and become a law, and the cotten-mill 
owners of the South, as well as the manufacturers in all sections 
of the country, will continue to remain in business, and us time 
goes on will consider it one of the greatest blessings in the way 
of legislation ever enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

I wish to incorporate in my remarks a pamphlet issued by the 
National Child Labor Committee entitled “ What the Newspapers 
Are Saying about the Keating-Owen Bill," which will give you 
some idea as to how the leading newspapers of the country 
feel upon this very important and humanitarian measure, and 
showing the sentiment not alone in the North but even in the 
South in favor of this bill: 


NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York City, January, 1916. 


WHAT THE Newspapers Say ABOUT THE Keatinc-OwEN BILL. 
[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Aug. 5, 1915.) 


The demand for national action is apparent from the standpoint of 
accomplishing smenio within the next decade. Georgia has a decent 
standard for the protection of the child, but an inadequate 9 
for enforcement. Alabama has an clent enforcement of a fair law 
and an attack is now being made to abolish the office. IIlinois defeated 
the legislation upon the plea that it is unfair, and New York has made 
a shameless record. National legislation will have the good effect of 
equalizing the conditions and insuring wide enforcement. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, Jan. 4, 1916.) 


But the right to grind the hope and health and joy out of little 
children by long hours of hard labor in close factories or dark mines 
belongs to no man and no corporation of men. And it is against the 
greed of these would-h» grinders that the child-labor committee tas 
formulated its bill. ‘The members of committee are not speaking 
from hearsay information. They have personally inspected the mills, 
the sweatshops, and the mines where the blood and hope of the unde- 
velo children have been coined into factory products. It is in behalf 
of these children that they are see! to arouse public sentiment, that 
Congress may be induced te pass a national law that will be effective 
and protective. > 


{From the New York (N. Y.) Tribune, Jan. 19, 1910.1 


Nobody now attempts to defend child labor as an abstract problem, 
Concrete attempts to retain it for what seem to be indtvidual or locality 
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benefit, therefore. stamp themselves as clear, unadulterated selfishness. 
“Where the child is wronged, the Nation and its Industry is wronged,” 
as the House committee’s report well says. It remains for Congress, by 
passing this measure, to see that RARA individual children nor the 
Nation can be wronged in the future. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Transcript, Jan. 22, 1916.] 


Honest workmen, fathers of families, do not want to com with 
little children, and certainly not with their own children. There could 
be little loca! opposition to adequate legislation, if that legislation were 
national. There is but one answer to the demand, and that is the 
passage of the Keating-Owen antichild-labor bill, 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger, Nov. 16, 1915.] 


As the bill goes no further than a prohibition of interstate commerce 
in the products of children under 14 employed in factories, Umits the 
working hours of children under 16 to e ght hours a day, and forbids 
the employment of children under 16 in mines and quarries, it can not 
be called either extreme or radical. Now that public attention Is being 

concentrated on the measure, the child-labor committee is hope- 
ful that the influences which prevented its enactment will be swept out 
of the way by the force of humane and progressive public opinion. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) News, Jan. 19, 1916.) 


The consequences of child labor make too big a social price to pay for 
the rather meager material prosperity that cotton mills yield to a 
community. It was disclosed during the committee hearing on this bill 
that in North and South Carolina it is permissible to work 12-year-old 
children in cotton mills 11 hours a day. The physical, intellectual, 
social, and moral consequentes of such unremitting labor in a cotton 
mill on children whose minds and bodies are yet plastic are obvious. 
Their earthly destiny is, in most instances, the rhouses, the hospitals, 
the asylums, and e jails. The dividends their labor makes are in 
reality paid by the community that tolerates the evil cause in the form 
of taxes to 1 the la and ever-expanding institutions for which 
the demoralizing, dehumanizing, and decivilizing proceas makes need. 
The human product of cotton mills that work children in the wa they 
are worked in. the makes their commercial product a loss to 
the Fr 

It is to be wpe that the bill which bas been reported to the House 
will be enacted into law. Lf that should result in the removal of cotton 
mills from the South, the South can witness their departure without 


regret. 
{From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Leader, Jan. 8, 1916.] 


This is the bill for which every union in the United States stands. 
It is the bill that ts supported by 5 philanthropist and 
by met as who has made any study of the effects of child labor. 
It ts a bill against which there is but one single ar, nt. That ar 
ment, however, is one which has prevailed sgninat a moltitude of de- 
— e laws. The argument is the profit to be made from the labor of 


{From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Jan. 19, 1916.] 


It is a condition and not a theory which confronts Congress, and the 
condition is 5 with so much danger to future generations that 
Its correction is likely to override philosophic scruples about interfer- 
ence with the welfare of the States. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Post, Jan. 18, 1916.) 


of this law will throw a State’sshame back on itself. * * è 
If any State is willing to assume for itself this burden of illiteracy, of 
ento of delinquency, of starved souls and bodies, let it. But the peo- 
le of the whole United States should not be made a party to the gross 
1 and its utter lack of consideration to every principle of right 
ng. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, Jan. 15, 1916.] 


It is difficult to conceive of any friend of the child hesitating about 
the removal of the last stand of the loiter of the labor of little 
ehildren—the plea that they do it in other States, and competitio 
therefore, compels it. When the Federal Government regulates child 

regulations will be alike in all parts of the country-and the 
failure of States to protect their childhood will be overruled by a 
higher power. í 


[From the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record, Jan. 15, 1916.) 


“There are only a few defenders of those who would stand for the 
system in North Carolina. A rich Commonwealth can not afford to be 
backward in the matter of child labor, and North Carolina manufac- 
tnrers should Jet the world know that they are will to go as far as 
any State in practical welfare legislation. Wholesale legislation ts 
coming, and it would be much better if the broad-minded men among 
the manufacturers would take it upon themselves to see that good laws 
are made and then obeyed. 
aren other newspapers that have published editorials favoring the 

are: 

Arizona: Tucson Star. 

California: San Francisco Bulletin. 

Colorado: Denver News. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport Telegram and New Haven Register. 
Florida: Tampa Times. 

Illinois: Chicago Herald. 


Pa 


Maine: A sta Journal. 

Maryland : Itimore American. 

Massachusetts: Boston Globe, Boston Post, and Fall River Herald. 

New Hampshire: Manchester Union. 

New Jersey: Newark News. 

New York: New York Call, New York Evenin; 
New York Herald, and Rochester Demo:rat and 

North Carolina: Greenville Reflector, 

Ohio: Cleveland Press. 

Oklahoma: Tulsa Democrat. 

Pennsylvania; York Gazette. 

Rhode Island: Providence News-Democrat. 

Texas: Houston Post. 


Sun. New York Globe, 
ronicle. 
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The Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WIN Jy ART, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one that should have 
been on the statute books of our country years ago. The senti- 
ment of the people has been on the side of such legislation for 
many years, and the condition which it proposes to rectify has 
been the object of attention on the part of all sociological stu- 
dents for a long time. £ 

The evil of child labor is a modern problem. It has only been 
a problem of much importance during the last half century, for 
while children have been subjected to abuse all over the world 
for centuries, such abuse has been more or less confined to 
individual cases or at least to small sections of the world and 
country until the recent development of machine industrialism. 

Machine industrinlism has undoubtedly brought many benef- 
icent results to humanity and I would not for a moment mini- 
mize them; but it has also brought a long train of abuses, and 
to my mind the worst abuse of all has been in the employment 
of very young children in the most unhealthful kind of work. 

Statistics can not show, and will never be able to describe, 
the unlimited amount of evil that has been wrought on the 
past generation and on generations yet unborn by the employ- 
ment of children in factories, shops, and mines; but no thought- 
ful student of humanity can fail to notice the effects if he has 
any acquaintance with such labor and its inevitable result. 

We are tatking much of preparedness in these days and have 
much to say of battleships, armament, and armies, but suppos- 
ing we have all of these, supposing we have the ships and the 
arms and the munitions, who will man the ships and who will 
fill the ranks of the armies? The sons of the toiling masses 
have always done it before and they will be called upon to do it 
again. 

But do you suppose, can you imagine, that the boy whose 
youth was stunted, whose physique was dwarfed, whose spirit 
was crushed by hard years of arduous work in early youth in 
a dismal and unhealthy factory will be fit or able to fight a 
battle or stand the rigors of a campaign? Do you suppose that 
the girl whose vitality was sapped by premature toil will-be fit 
to bear and rear a strong and virile fighting race of men? 

This is only one of the many serious aspects of this matter, 
but it is an important one. The future armies and navies of 
America are being defeated in every shop and factory in the 
land where children are employed, and we would be recreant to 
our plain duty if we did not do something to check the evil 
before it grows too grave. 

We have heard much in the last few years of conservation of 
our resources. I agree in every way that we should conserve 
our resources and prepare for the day after to-morrow, but to 
me a child is far more important than a tree or a plant, and I 
think for one that to conserve our future manhood and woman- 
hood is a task not only nobler but far more practical and 
utilitarian, 

I have listened with interest to the remarks of the gifted 
gentlemen from Maryland and Colorado [Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Keatrxe], who speak of this evil from first-hand experience, 
and I can add my testimony to theirs. I was obliged to work 
from the age of 9 and at 11 had the support of younger 
brothers and sisters to look out for. I weathered those days of 
laborious childhood and have perhaps been moderately success- 
ful, but the bitterness of a childhood without schooling or 
recreation, the rightful heritage of every child, is with me still. 
Men say that a child in such a position learns much that he 
could not learn otherwise. I know that I learned much of the 
seamy and evil side of life when I was a telegraph boy that I 
often wished I had never learned, and am only thankful that 
the earlier childhood lessons of a pious and devoted mother 
helped me breast the pitfalls that child work beset me with. 

There is no necessity—absolutely none whatever—for the em- 
ployinent of young children in a factory of any kind, and no 
excuse for it either. The only reason why it is done is to swell 
the pockets of an already too wealthy manufacturer who pays 
starvation wages. and not content with earning enormous divi- 
dends at the expense of adult mand, lowering the standard 
of his workman's living, that he may feast more luxuriously. 
but muss drag childhood into this devil's maelstrom and grind 


youth and all that it means into a pulp of wrecked humanity 
to satisfy his extrayagancies and satisfy his lust for wealth 
and power. 

Let us not have it upon our conscience that we helped to 
place this awful burden upon childhood. Remember the words 
of our Lord, Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Is 
there any man who does not love the prattle of artless child- ` 
hood, who does not enjoy their innocent frolic, their spon- 
taneous affection, their wise, though childish, faith in life and 
love? When he looks into the smiling faces of his own children 
let him reflect would he wish his own child tied to the grind- 
stone of daily toil? God forbid that a child of mine should 
suffer the wrongs of child labor, and God forbid that any other 
man's child should suffer what I wish to keep from my own. 
Remember, the child of the poorest workingman is as dear to 
him as the child of your own affection. Every blessing of 
youthful happiness is the right of that child as much as it is 
the right of your child, and let us pass this bill and make the 
hearts of mothers rejoice in every part of the country at the 
glad news that their children and children’s children shall not 
bear the bitter burden of premature toil. 


The Poem “Growing Old.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Ix tue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 7, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I am presenting an editorial by 
C. M. Day, of the Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., as follows: 
R. J. WELLS HONORED. 


According to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 23, R. J. Wells. 
now, as for many years past, an honored citizen of Sioux Falls, was 
highly honored by having bis Nation-known poem, entitled“ Growing 
Old.“ quoted in full by Congressman LIlvieerr and printed in the 
Record of that date. 

The occasion, was a memorial address by Congressman HULBERT in 
appreciation of the life of the late Joseph A. Goulden, Member of Con- 
gress from New York. who died suddenly of apoplexy in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station at Washington last May. In his pocket was 
found a copy of Mr. Wells's pormi; which he had intended to use the 
next Saturday at a dinner of his Grand Army comrades, 

Congressman HULBERT did not give credit to Mr. Wells for the 
pom, and his name appears to have become detached from this classic 
n its wanderings over the country. It was first printed in the Argus- 
Leader a number of years ago, and has since been republished in many 

ortions of the country. It has been credited to a number of others and 
as also frequently been printed with the credit “author unknown.” 

The poem is published in a book of poems printed by Mr. Wells, and 

rhaps after a while the author of it will secure the proper credit. 

eanwhile the copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 23 is a 
very interesting publication to Sioux Falls people. 

The poem referred to follows: 

GROWING OLD. 
A little more tired at close of day. 
A little less anxious to haye our way; 
A little less ready to scold and blame, 
A little more care of a brother's name: 
And so we are nearing the journey’s end, 
Where time and eternity meet and blend. 


A little more love for the friends of youth, 
A little less zeal for established truth; 

A little more charity in our views, 

A little less thirst for the daily news: 
And so we are folding our tents away, 
And passing in silence at close of day. 


A little less care for bonds and gold, 

A little more zest in the days of old; 

A broader view and a saner mind, 

A little more Jove for all mankind ; 

And so we are faring adown the wa 

That leads to the gates of a better day. 

A little more leisure to sit and dream, 

A little more real the things unseen ; 

A little nearer to those ahead, 

With visions of those long loved and dead; 
And so we are going, where all must go. 

To the place the living may never know. 

A little more laughter, a few more tears, 

And we shall have told oar increasing years ; 
The book is closed and the prayers are said 
And we are part of the countless dead. 
Thrice happy if then, some soul can say, 

I live because the Grand Army passed my way.” 


Mr. Speaker, R. J. Wells, the author of these beautiful lines, 
has lived many, many years in my congressional district. He is 
a scholar, a genius, and a gifted poet. He has contributed many 
rare verses to the poetic literature of our country. 
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Child-Labor Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. K. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, from the discus- 
sion on the floor of the House during the consideration of H. R. 
8234, known as the Keating-Owen child-labor bill, it appears 
that there are a number of Members in this. House who, while 
admitting the meritorious features of this bill and the great 
good to be derived from its enactment as a law, yet hesitate to 
cast their vote in favor of it because of its questioned consti- 
tutionality. If the desirability of this proposed legislation is 
conceded, then in view of the preponderance of opinion in favor 
of its constitutionality among so many authorities on constitu- 
tional law I take it that it is proper for these Members to vote 
in favor of this measure, even though they as individuals are of 
opinion that the bill conflicts with the constitutional limitations 
placed upon the powers of Congress. 

On a great many questions of law we find a division of legal 
opinion, even in the courts, as is evidenced by the dissenting 
opinions filed in many cases. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in this particular instance men well versed in the subject do 
not agree. However, in view of the conflict of opinion of those 
best able to judge of the validity of this proposed bill, I submit 
that it is not right or proper for us, as a law-making body, to 
usurp the functions of the judicial branch of this Government 
and pass judgment upon a question over which there is such 
a conflict of legal opinion. . 

Of course if there is no question of doubt in our minds but 
that the courts of this country will consider this bill unconsti- 
tutional, then it is clear our duty is to vote against it. If, how- 
ever, we believe that the ultimate decision of our courts upon 
this quéstion is in doubt, and in view of the mass of legal 
opinion contained in the report of the committee, we must in 
fairness admit that the question of the constitutionality of this 
bill can at the most be considered to be only in doubt, then 
it is our duty to consider the merits of the bill only. i 

In other words, it is proper for a Member of this House to 
reason thus: “ While I personally think the act is unconsti- 
tutional, nevertheless being convinced of the great benefits to 
be derived by its enactment, and admitting that the question of 
its constitutionality is on open question, since great legal minds 
are divided upon it, I will concede that possibly my own per- 
sonal opinion may be wrong, and will therefore vote in favor 
of the bill, leaving to the judicial branch of this Government the 
final determination of its constitutionality.” 

Personally I do not consider the question of the constitution- 
ality of this child-labor bill to be in doubt. The splendid and 
comprehensive discussion of judicial decisions on the powers of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, so intelligently re- 
viewed by Prof. Thomas I. Parkinson, as appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 31, should convince the most 
skeptical Member of this House that the scope of this act is 
within the constitutional powers of Congress. 

There appeared before the Committee on Labor in opposition 
to the approval of this bill a number of gentlemen representing 
certain industrial interests in the South. The opposition of 
these gentlemen vas based upon the argument that the measure 
was an encroachment by Congress upon the powers vested 
exclusively in the State authorities, and that the bill, if ap- 
proved, would ultimately be declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, when some of the large industrial organizations 
of this country become so primed with devotion to the law and 
infected with such a zealous regard for the preservation and 
integrity of our United States Constitution as to send their 
advoeates before our congressional committees to aid us in 
avoiding violence to our constitutional prerogatives, it behooves 
us to carefully seek out and consider the real motives and pur- 
poses of these self-appointed “ defenders of our liberties.” The 


history of our country does not disclose any evidence that these 
large industrial interests have in the past been overzealous in 
tho careful and obedient observance of our laws. On the con- 
trary, we will probably all agree that in the past they have been 
the first to seek the loopholes in our legislative acts. We there- 
fore may properly ask ourselves why it is that these certain 
interests are now so fearful lest Congress usurp the rights and 


| powers of the States. The answer to these questions appears to 
be clear and convincing. ; 

The opponents of this bill lack the courage to come out and 
squarely attack the measure upon its merits. Instead they are 
attempting to becloud and confuse the real issue and conceal 
their real objections by bringing forward a feigned-and fictitious 
reason to sustain their opposition. They will not and dare not 
attack this bill upon its merits. They lack the audacity to come 
forward and argue in favor of the exploitation of the children 
by the merciless, avaricious industrial interests of the South, 
and so they proceed to contemptuously attack the provisions of 
this most meritorious piece of legislation by raising the hue and 
cry of constitutional infringements. I will not dwell any 
further upon this phase of the question. The methods pursued 
by the opponents of this bill appearing before our committee 
are to my mind conelusive as to its real merit and worth. 
Noted legal students of constitutional law have given us their 
opinion that Congress, under its authority to regulate inter- 
state commerce, has the power to prohibit the transportation 
from State to State of the iniquitous products of child labor. 
The advantages of the measure, the immeasurable amount of 
‘good that is to be derived from its enactment, is sufficient justi- 
fication for Congress, in view of the overwhelming preponder- 
‘ance of opinion in favor of its econstitutionality, to deem this 
bill constitutional for legislative purposes and pass it without 
further discussion as to its legal aspects. 

This country has for a long time devoted much time and 
thought and has expended large sums of money for the conserva- 
tion and preservation of its natural resources, for its rivers and 
harbors, for its forests, and its animal life, and it is now time 
that we boldly and unhesitatingly take definite steps for the 
conservation and preservation of that which is infinitely more 
precious than all of our natural resources—our little ones, the 
children of to-day, who to-morrow will form our American 
manhood and womanhood. 

The system of child labor as practiced in some of the cities 
and manufacturing centers of this country is surely a most dis- 
graceful blot on the escutcheon of American freemen, and one 
which, if not checked, will entail i ce, misery, and degra- 
dation on our children to the end of time. It is a national dis- 
grace that we in this enlightened age permit our little ones 
to become the abused hirelings of ruthless exploiters of labor. 
My own native State as early as 1848 saw the pernicious results 
of unrestricted child labor, and in that year passed its first 
child-lahor law, prohibiting the employment of children under 
12 years of age in cotton, woolen, and silk factories and mills. 
That year saw the start in the development of our child-labor 
legislation, and in the past year our legislature, under the able 
and inspiring guidance of our governor, Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
placed upon the statute books of this Commonwealth. the most 
advanced law regulating the employment of children that exists 
in any State of this Union. 

Tt is recognized throughout the country that to-day Pennsyl- 
vania has the best, the most modern, and model legislation regu- 
lating this most important branch of labor law; and I take great 
pleasure in acknowledging the debt of Pennsylvania to our wise 
and sagacious governor, Martin G. Brumbaugh, the man to 
whom more than any other Pennsylvania owes most of her pro- 
gressive humane legislation. Not only does our law prohibit the 
employment of children in the State under a certain age, but it 
also prohibits the employment of any minor in certain occupa- 
tions which are in themselves unfitted and unsuited to the labor 
of children. It further makes provision for the education of 
children even after they bave reached the age permitting them 
to be employed, and fixes a minimum number of hours per week 
for their education even while they are actuall; employed. This 
education consists of attendance for a period or periods, equiya- 
lent to not less than eight hours each week, at a school approved 
by the State superintendent of public instruction. 

The school may be conducted in the establishment where the 
minor is employed, or in a public-school! building, but at all 
events must be approved by the department of publie instruc- 
tion. The school hours may not be on Saturday, nor before 8 
o'clock in the morning nor after 5 o'clock in the afternoon of 
any other day. No minor under 16 years of age is permitted 
to work for more than 51 hours in any one week, or more than 
9 hours in any one day, or before 6 o’clock in the morning or 
after 8 o’clock in the evening. The industrial board of the 
department of labor of the State has authority to prohibit the 
employment of any minor under 18 years of age in any occupa- 
tion which the board shall, from time to time, after public 
hearing thereon, deem dangerous to the life or limb or injurious 
to the health or morals of such minors. Proper provision is 
made for the effective enforcement of all these regulations. 
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It will thus be seen that, judging by the standards set by the 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania, the provisions of the child- 
labor bill before the House can not be considered oppressive or 
unduly severe. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted meritorious provisions of this 

proposed act, I feel that the measure deserves the unqualified 
support of every Republican Member in the House, because the 
fundamental principle of Republicanism—namely, protection— 
is embodied in the features of the bill, It applies as between 
States the same principle of protection which the Republican 
Party would wisely apply to the country at large. Nearly all 
of the States of the Union have drastic legislation and laws 
prohibiting and regulating the employment of child labor in 
.their factories, mills, and industrial plants. A few of our 
States permit the merciless exploitation of children, and it is 
not fair or just to the industries in the more advanced com- 
munities of the country that they should be compelled to com- 
pete with those industries in other sections of the country which 
are enabled to produce their goods at less cost by the use of 
ill-paid, helpless, child labor, 

This proposed act, if enacted into law, will mark a step for- 
ward in the industrial development of this country, and the 
benefits which will be derived from it will more than compen- 
sate us for the temporary loss sustained from the rearrange- 
ment of business conditions necessitated in some of our States. 


Right of Congress to Regulate the Shipment of the Products 
of Child Labor as a Part of Interstate Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I know of no better subject on 
which to make my entrance into the deliberations of this House 
than to raise my voice in behalf of the children of the Nation. 

1 believe the question of child labor is one of the most vital 
questions before the people to-day, for on the education, devel- 
opment, and virility of future generations depends the perpetu- 
ation and the advancement of our American institutions. I 
intend, Mr. Speaker, to support the bill now under considera- 
tion, prohibiting the entry into interstate commerce of articles 
produced by child labor. I do so in the belief that such a course 
will meet with the approval of the constituents I have the 
honor to represent, and with the conviction also that this. meas- 
ure will promote the welfare of society. My own conscience as 
well prompts me to vote in favor of its passage. 

The district whose commission I hold knows nothing of child 
labor by actual experience. It is free from this evil. The 
Long Island district is unique in its composition. Part of it lies 
in the great city of New York; a portion of it is suburban; much 
of it is devoted to agriculture and the industries pertaining to 
the sea. From our ports in times past ships built in our yards 
carried the American flag into distant oceans. Many manufac- 
turing enterprises add their industry to our ever-increasing 
prosperity. Thriving towns and fertile farms attest the energy 
and thrift of our people. By day and by night, under the starlit 
heavens or under the scudding clouds of a tempest, our sen- 
girt shores are patrolled by the Coast Guard, sturdy Ameri- 
cans, listening for the call for help which may come from the 
deep as some storm-tossed ship pounds on the bar. Our coasts 
are the last the ocean traveler sees, the first to welcome him 
home to his native land. Along our southern shore stretches 
a series of bays and channels which some day when the Nation 
awakens to its real needs will become a great artery for com- 
merce and a means of transit for submarines in time of war. 

We have expended millions in the construction of our roads 
and the improvement of our highways, while upon every hand 
rise magnificent school buildings, the most conspicuous as well 
as the noblest tribute of our patriotic citizens to the advance- 
ment of the Republic. We realize the importance of education; 
we appreciate the value of inculcating in the hearts and minds 
of our children love of country, devotion to the flag, and those 
high principles of religious thought, pure morals and lofty 
ideals, which will enable them to carry forward and onward the 
ever-advancing civilization of our Nation. For what we are 
doing we seek no glory; we desire no stilted praise. We wish 


mae that other districts and other States might emulate our 


On the floor of this House we have heard much of conserva- 
tion, of development of our resources, and of preparedness. I 
take no exception to those meritorious measures; but, Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, above the construction of highways, 
above the development of our waterways, above the opening 
of new lands in the West, above the necessity for an increase 
in our armaments rises supreme and mandatory our obligation 
to protect the health and lives of our children and improve the 
environment in which they dwell. Conservation can reach no 
higher plane than in the conservation of human life. Prepared- 
ness can have no nobler purpose or grander reward than in the 
preparation of our future citizens for the duties which will 
devolve upon them in developing and perpetuating our tri- 
umphant democracy. 

The question of constitutionality has been raised in opposi- 
tion to this bill. The distinguished gentlemen who oppose it 
on that ground are actuated, I doubt not, by a high sense of 
duty. They are eminent lawyers, versed in their profession. 
Gentlemen equally able and as conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties maintain that this bill, should it become a law, will 
be constitutional. f 

Believing the Constitution to be a live, virile instrument of 
government, intended to augment, not retard, our development; 
to advance, not hinder, our civilization, I am content to abide 
by and accept as conclusive the broad interpretation of that 
document rendered by Chief Justice Marshall when he said, in 
discussing the power of Congress over interstate commerce: 

core is the 2 It is the power to regulate; that is, to pre- 

be the rule by which commerce to be governed. To construe the 
— 80 as to — ir its efficacy would tend to defeat an object in the 
attainment of which the American public took, and 23 took, that 
strong interest which arose from a full conviction of its necessity. 

We who were born and reared on a farm know that in the 
raising of horses it would be injurious and would impair their 
future usefulness to put colts into harness before they had 
reached a certain age. The same is true of boys and girls in 
their physical growth and many more times true in their mental 
development. Children are of our own flesh and blood; they 
are the guardians of the race, the trustees of the future, and it 
behooves us to pause and consider well ere we legislate against 
them or fail to enact legislation in their favor. We owe a duty 
to the children and the children have rights avhich we are bound 
to respect, rights we should safeguard as lawmakers, rights 
we should heed as fathers, rights we should recognize in the 
presence of Him who created the children of the world. 

As Emerson has said: 


The truest test of elvilization is not the census, nor the size of celtics, 
nor the crops; no, but the kind of men the country turns out. 


Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with the utmost earnest- 
ness that I give my whole-hearted support to H. R. 8234, known 
as the child-labor bill. 

There is great room for question and argument in regard to 
many of the measures we have under consideration in this 
House, but when it comes to this humanitarian bill, I see no 
room for a difference of opinion. [Applause.] 

According to the United States census report, there were in 
1910 nearly 2,000,000 children under 16 years of age engaged 
in different industrial occupations, about 5 per cent of all the 
laborers in the United States, Nearly 50 per cent of this vast 
army of little workers were under the age of 14 years und 
many little fellows of only 10. Six hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand were little girls; 41,076, under the age of 16, were 
employed in the cotton mills; 11,811 were mere babies, between 
the ages of 10 and 13 years, 5,500 of whom were little girls. 

Mr. Speaker, when I read these figures it made me sad and 
sick at heart, and I said to myself, “In this, my country, is it 
possible this is true?” and as I reflected on the situation I 
seemed to have a vision of the whole wretchec scene. It is a 
cold and cheerless winter morn; the great town clock is strik- 
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ing the hour of 5; the eastern horizon is yet shrouded by the 
darkness of night; 5,500 little girls between the ages of 10 and 
18 years are drenming in their beds, dreaming of toys and dolls 
and other childish things. The alarm clock sounds and the 
great factory whistles blow and 10,000 tiny feet strike upon 
the cold and carpetless floor. A few minutes later, pale and sad 
of face, half clad and fed, I see the throng of little workers 
marching to the mills. They pass a thousand homes of other 
children still dreaming their childish dreams, in slumber sweet. 
The hair of some is tied, while that of others falls loosely on 
little shoulders that show the signs of toil. Some wear little 
aprons, others have faded sweaters on. Some are bare of foot, 
some have shoes too large and others shoes too small. Some 
seem happy and some are crying as they trudge along, but all 
seem worn and pale. I look again, 5,500 little girls with bowed 
shoulders working in the mills. It is now half past 8, and 
hundreds of other children with well-filled dinner pails pass 
along the road to school. Again; it is evening time, and the 
little ones worn with their ceaseless daily toil trudge slowly 
to their homes, and there, too tired almost to eat, many fall 
asleep and are carried to their little beds. 

Mr. Speaker, when I saw that picture it seemed to me I 
discerned among those infant toilers my own sweet child of 12. 
It seemed that her cheeks had become pinched and pale, that 
her shoulders were stooped and round, that her eyes were dull, 
her step was slow, her voice was sad, and her cheeks showed 
signs of tears. 

I have said enough. I can not imagine a man who is the 
father of a tender little child who could be opposed to this bili. 
I can not imagine a man who ever had a little brother or sister 
who would or could oppose it. I can not imagine a man whose 
memory bears him back to his own springtime of life who would 
not favor this bill. Suppose the morning of your life had been 
robbed of its sunshine, of its dewdrops, of its buttercups, and 
bird’s song; suppose your childhood dreams had been changed 
into nightmares caused by the whistle of the mills and the sound 
of the great clock at the unearthly morning hour of 5. 

We hear a great deal in these times about conservation. We 
appropriate vast sums to conserve the forests; vast sums to con- 
serve the oil and other industries. We make great appropria- 
tions in the interest of agriculture, in the interest of animal in- 
dustry and plant industry. We spend large sums of money to 
conserve the fish and game of this country, but what about the 
fatherless, motherless, and friendless children? 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill because it conserves 
the childhood of our country. It conserves their strength 
and gives them time to grow. It conserves their intellect and 
gives them time to go to school. It conserves their health by re- 
moving them from poisonous gases and filthy air. It conserves 
their lives by taking them away from vicious wheels and belts 
and revolving drums, and it conserves their childhood days by 
permitting them to have time to sleep and play, wander and 
wonder, grow big of soul and sweet and kind of heart. 

I do not like a robber and I despise with all my heart a person 
who forces away the property of his fellow man. He is a heart- 
less robber indeed who steals the charm of childhood lives, that 
takes the sparkle from childhood’s eye and the color from child- 
hood’s cheek, and causes the hearthstone and the threshold to 
become only places of refuge for tired feet. 

Mr. Speaker, with all my heart I support this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Colombian Treaty Politics. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, February 8, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Colombian 
treaty is again up for public discussion. It now involves the 
question whether the United States shall pay $15,000,000 or 
$25,000,000 for Colombia's interest in the Panama Canal. As 
Mr. Bryan, when Secretary of State, saw it, our financial liability 
to “salve” the wounded feelings of Colombia was fixed at the 
higher amount, and it was to be accompanied by an apology 
approaching the abject. 

As I pointed out in July, 1914, and again in December of the 
same year, there seemed to be no good reason for the apology, 
even if there was reason for paying Colombia any large sum in 


cash. 
translations by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia, of documents found in the 


In the two speeches referred to I quoted extensively 


Colombian records. These translations indicated that the poli- 
ticians of Colombia were not wholly oblivious of their possible 
“strangle hold“ upon the Treasury of the United States, seeing 
that this country had entered upon the Panama Canal enterprise 
and might be willing to bid a little higher than the terms agreed 
upon. 

In my remarks of December 18, 1914, I introduced certain 
translations of official papers with this statement: 


Usually there are two sides to every question, but in this instance, 
from the viewpoint of the Secretary of State, there was nothing for the 
United States to do but to pay what Colombia demanded. Since then, 
however, additional information has been brought to the United States * 
which indicates that there was some bartering over and above the mere 
matter of 825,000,000. It now appears from official data translated and 
forwarded to me by Mr, Schof that the Colombian Government asked 
for $30,000,000 plus $250,000 per annum for 100 years; that this was 
countered by an offer of $20,000,000 from the United States; and that 
finally, in order to “blot ” the estrangement entirely from memory the 
. figure of $25,000,000 was substantially a to. 

The construction of the Panama Canal has already proven a heavy 
drain upon the resources of the United States, and its maintenance, espe- 
cially in the event of war, will continue to draw heavily upon the people 
of this country. It is interesting, therefore, to contemplate the carly 

robability of another outlay of $25,000,000 to “salve” the wounded 
eelings of Colombia. 


COLOMBIAN MINISTER’S STATEMENT. 


That there are still two sides to the question appears from 
the more recent discussion of the proposition to reduce the in- 
demnity the United States shall pay Colombia from $25,000,000 
to $15,000,000. The Colombian minister, Julio Betancourt, as 
quoted in the Washington Post February 4 last, takes the one 
side in a statement expressive of disappointment that the 
indemnity is to be reduced. Since I intend to extend my remarks 
by referring again to “ the other side” of the question, it is fair 
that the statement attributed to Minister Betancourt should be 
printed in full. So far as the Washington Post prints the min- 
ister’s statement, it is as follows: 


I can not conceive the reason why it is sought to make the expres- 
sion of regret mutual. It is as though a weak man who has been hit 
over the head with a big stick by a strong man should be asked at the 
time of reconciliation to apologize for having been assaulted. It is 
quite natural that Colombia profoundly regrets the loss of the Isthmus 
of Panama. An expression of regret by her in the treaty of April 6 
1914, would haye been an irony without precedent in the annals ot 
diplomacy. 

NOT TENTH PART OF DAMAGE. 

As far as the indemnity is concerned, the $25,000,000 offered in the 
treaty does not cover even the tenth part of the da done to 
Colombia, taking into account be, the actual value of the isthmus, the 
value of the Panama Railroad, which belongs to Colombia, the annuity 
from the canal, ete. 

Neither does the $25,000,000 begin to cover half of the dues from 
which the United States was exempted during many years by the free- 
dom of transit across the Isthmus, which freedom of transit was con- 

ed by Colombia to the United States as payment for the guarantee 
of her rights of sovereignty and property over the Isthmus of ma. 

This is clearly set forth in article 35 of the treaty of 1848. Every- 
body knows how the United States fulfilled its guaranties. 

DENIES “GRAPT” CONTEMPLATED, 

Confident that the Senate of the United States would approve the 
treaty signed in Bogota on April 6, 1914, at the instance of the 
American Government, my Government had decided to apply the entire 
amount of the indemnity to the sanitation of the ports of Buena Ven- 
tura and Cartagena, to the construction of various railroads and other 
public works, from all of which American industry and commerce 


would have pontea. 
It is absolutely false that any part of the $25,000,000 would have 
kind whatsoever. ‘This is 


gone to pay lawyers or commissions of any 

ut one of the many calumnies spread abroad to prevent the accomplish- 

ment of an act of justice worthy of the country of George Washington, 
WORK FOR FRIENDSHIP VAIN. 


At this moment—and this is my personal impression—TI feel that all 
the efforts, all the sacrifices made during the past 13 years to re- 
establish a legal status, to bring back confidence, and to renew the 
bonoa of rp between my country and this great Nation have 

an in yain. 

To repair injustice and restore the ancient friendship that existed 
for more than a century between our two countries has been my con- 
stant aim, and to that end I have devoted more than three years of 
patient diplomatic labor. I can only trust that in this unhappy mo- 
ment I may be spared the repetition of injurious slanders against my 
country, for even among the pagans of antiquity the victims selected 
for sacrifice were crowned with flowers. They were not insulted. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


What the Colombian minister has said is entitled to fair 
consideration, but as there has been a disposition since Secre- 
tary Bryan’s suggestion of an “abject” apology with a financial 
olive branch to find fault with the United States for its appar- 
ent harshness to a less powerful country, we may be pardoned 
fer again invoking Colombian testimony upon so serious a 
matter. In thus presenting “the other side” I shall introduce 
the testimony of the administration of Gen. Rafael Reyes, 
Second Vice President of Colombia at the time the Hay-Herran 
treaty was being made the football of Colombian statesmen and 
who immediately thereafter became President of the Republic. 
According to Mr. Schoff, who has been a careful student of the 


. 
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Colombian situation, an official book entitled “Por Honor de 
Colombia” affords interesting reading for those who would un- 
wittingly place the honor and integrity of Colombia above that 
of the United States of America. 


During the administration of Gen. Rafacl Reyes as President of 
Colombia 


Says Mr. Schoff— 


he was bitterly attacked by the same political grou which brought 
about the defeat of the Hay-Herran treaty, and the d rge was openly 
made that he had conspired with Mr. Beaupré, United States minister 
at ta, and Señor Obaldia, Colombian governor of Panama, to 
bring about the revolt of, the Isthmus. In refutation of these cha 
his administration issued at Hogota, from the national printing o 
a book entitled Por Honor de Colombia,“ which gives intimate detalls 
of the political conditions in ta during the canal negotiations and 
of the hopeless incompetence and corruption of the Government. From 
this book, issued as an official document, and in effect as the 2 
lea of the Reyes administration, the following passages are translat 
Fey afford no basis for the ee that an apology is now due 
from the United States to Colombia. 


NO CONSTITUTIONAL INFRINGEMENT, 


deciared everythin The treaty was 
id always be a crime in his infallible judgment; and 

the proof that his opinion about the treaty is blind, born of passion 
and not of deep study, is that he has never told us on what he founds 
it, nor why this treaty violated our sovereignty, nor what article of the 
constitution it infringed—nothing, in short, to reveal his erudition in 
the matter. Nevertheless, once the Hay-Ilerran treaty was defined by 
his ex cathedra as a crime and ignominy, he must proceed logically to 
condemn to eternal flames with trang conscience all those who in 
any manner intervened in negotiating it—that is to say, in the com- 
mission of the crime—but through an aberration from his dogmatic 
judgment he brings this charge against Reyes. Why? Because Reyes did 
not participate in the crime? No; rather, because he did not prevent it. 
Setting aside Sefiors Martinez Silva, Concha, Herran, and all the 
others who took part in the negotiations with the American Government, 
all who approved them, all who applauded them, he violently attacks 
Reyes because he could have impeded and did not impede the signature 
or Rose By gent ; but Reyes could not Intervene in the negotiation even 

e tried. 


COLOMBIAN LEGATION SHOULD HAVE BEEN SUPPORTED. 


Since the negotiations for the construction of the canal were begun 
with the American Government, our chancellery intrusted them and 
all their ramifications, such as canceling of contra transfer of 
shares, etc., solely and exclusively to the representative of Colombia 
in Washington. Exclusively, we say, and this was a most important 
circumstance in which our Government took careful interest for an 
infinity of reasons—unity of action, indispensable in so vast and deli- 
cate a matter; harmony and coordination, which should exist between 
the diverse details in order that all should ran jointly and opportunely 
to the final conclusion of the matter; reserve, impossible to secure when 
many persons are holders of the same secret; and, finally, elementary 
precaution to prevent discordant or meddlesome intervention in every 
case disa; de and hurtful. * * > In truth, to this fact any 

rson might testify who had followed the negotiation in its details, 

t we refer partinn to Messrs. Concha, ul, and Uribe and to 
the records of the ministry of foreign relations. + , 

COLOMBIA'S FATE SEALED BY TIER REJECTION OF HER OWN TREATY, 


When the Cabinet at Washington received the baleful and unbelievable 
news that the Senate of Colombia had rejected the treaty, without en- 
tering into further discussion, our fate as regarded Panama was 
settled. It was settled in advance, as we may see when we study the 
record, because of the fact that it would be im ble further to deal 
with the Government of Colombia. This was clearly expressed by the 
Department of State; this was shown by Beaupre and printed in the 
official and private press of both nations. Only the Senate of Colombia 
and certain “patriots” did not comprehend is, and were still con- 
fident—we know not whether by our right or by our strength—that 
the United States would submit to all our demands. Such confidence 
could have been held only by those who based their right on guns and 
warships, use extermiunting angel, the ally of weak, has not 
choxen since the time of Sennacherib to destroy the 2 

Three months after that precipitate rejection of the ty Panama 
ceased to be ours. © 
OrrosiTION OF COLOMBIAN SENATE DUE TO SPITE AND 

MANSHIP. 

We already understand the resentment of Perez y Soto against Reyes. 
We have the key to his anger against the general. He gives it to us 
when he complains that Reyes counseled the governor of Panama to 
nominate Dr. Pablo Arosemena senator. Perez y Soto was the candi- 
date of Gov. Mutis Duran, his intimate friend, and he has not for- 

ven Reyes for endeavoring to deprive him of the honor of representing 

is home land in the senate. But how much the Colombian Senate 

would have gained in receiving Dr. Arosemena from Panama instead 
of Juan Perez y Soto; how much light would have been brought into 
the canal debates The Liberal Party would have been brought to 
listen In the senate to the voice of one of its old fighters, and the 
treaty, the rejection of which has brought us so much harm, would have 
met a different fate. The politics of anger Is ridiculous and dangerous 
for weak peoples. 

The coming of Dr. Arosemena would have been a truly helpful event. 
The eminent orator would have shown that body and the public the 
facis about the canal. there was anything luminous and patriotic 
brought about by the debate on the treaty, it was the opinion put forth 
by Dr. Arosemena when it was requested of him by the Government. 

e was not a partisan of the treaty, but still less did he consider it a 
diabolical creation. Ile was not a se tist, and entered into that 
movement only when borne away by the avalanche. He lamented the 
dismemberment of his conntry and cursed those who, blinded by anger, 
did not foresee and prevent that sad result. 


NOT TO STATES- 


posed to the pe 


f op) 

d. To defend the treaty showed — 
honorable conviction. “To override the law is a phrase which only 
an ignorant peros can use with reference to Reyes. No one in this 
coun has n more 1 than he toward the law nor has 
more scrupulously upheld it. From 1885 until to-day there have been 
many times when Keyes might have imposed his 
with benefit to all, and that he has not done so is the 
Juan Perez y Soto g him with “betraying his gr of He got but 
how much would even Perez y Soto have given during the con 
if Gen. Reyes had lent himself, in his capacity as designate, to taking 
the place of Vice President Marroquin ? 

How much we would give to-day if the a, instead of show- 
ing Itself so ful of the passions of the senate, had ‘orced the 
ratification of the 8 ages Everyone sees this to-day. It 
might have sacrificed its prestige, might even have laid down its life, 
but the country would not now be overwhelmed in sorrow and shame. 


COLOMBIAN SENATORS ILNEXCUSABLE, 


Never was a ver fault than that committed by the Senate of 
Colombia in confounding politics with the mest important national 
2 ever known. Never was a more gross and inexcusable error 

for it to make fun of the warnings of Roosevelt and to underrate 
the American power. Never was there a 2 inf than to 
voke the ruin of the country in order to humiliate the rroquin ad- 
ministration by inflicting upon it an adverse vote in the senate. Co- 
lombia can have no curses sufficient for those senators who placed 
hatred of a ruler above love of their country. 
THE PLEA OF NATIONAL DIGNITY FALSE AND FARCICAL. 

But we heard Perez y Soto saying to his foolish followers that the 
Senate so acted because in the treaty our honor was asked of us in 
exchange for $10,000,000. He lied. That is the excuse of those who 
are ashamed of having sacrificed their country to a factious passion, 
now to pretend that they rejected the treaty to save their dignity, but 
that is a farce. In the treaty we were asked for a zone of land a few 
miles broad in exchange for the canal, $10,000,000, and an annual 
allowance. t seems honorable eno . The Hay-Herran treaty 
was simply a matter of business. If perchance it was not overgood for 

it was at least acceptable in that it conserved to us what we have lost. 

n almost all internationa! questions there is Involved some point of 
honor for the nations interested, but in the Hay-Herran treaty this point 
of honor was remote, and if not acceptable at least susceptible of deco- 
rous ment. It was a business question and only political pas- 
sion could exaggerate that side of it to the extreme of its rejection on 
gnit „and Reyes stood forth as a decided advocate of 

1 think he did the best that he could, but it was too 


late,” rted Beaupre. That is true. He did what he could to 
obtain ratification of the treaty. That is to say, he took the only means 
remain: But it was too late.” 


ing to avoid the loss of Panama. Yes; 
it was too late, to the d of the country—no one heard, no one 
Saw; the senate was blind and deaf, preoccupied in the humiliation 
of the Government. Would that there had been time; would that Reyes 
bad been able to convince the minds and appease the anger ; would that 
the senate could have held its persona! hatred in hand and have stayed 
the pending mistake! Minister 8 thus reported: “ The dominant 
note of the debate was a spirit of hostility against the Government. 
With the exception of one senator, there was no ker who did not 
bitterly and resolutely attack the Government.” is is an exact pic- 
ture of the event. ‘ould there have been a greater shame tor our 
country? Only one senator not dominated by the spirit of opposition 
in the most solemn moments! The whole senate incapable of acting 
from high and shining love of patriotism! A senate which preferred to 
satisfy its spirit of rebellion, even though it abandoned the interests 
of the country! Rightly enough, the Americans dealt with us as 


imbeciles. 
NARROW CONCEPTS OF PATRIOTISM. 


Federalist ideas, which we imbibed in infancy, and have never wholly 
given ip, make us look with misgiving and even with aversion upon 
everyt that has been done against the integrity and power of our 
second fatherlands, which for many are the first and only; that is to 
say, the Departments, formerly sovereign States; but when we over- 
came the first impulse of love of neighborhood, we rose to higher con- 
siderations and widened the horizon of our hens So. acho: and immediately 
understood the advantage and even urgency of doing away forever in 
= and in truth with these dangerous boundaries in the midst of what 
should be one fatherland—single, great, irrevocable. Our sparse popu- 
lation, scattered over an immense territory, divided by nature into 
totally different regions, lacking absolutely means of communication 
which facilitates contact and commingling, thus creating common in- 
terests and developing bonds of union between various districts, and this 
being aggravated with the local recognition of isolation, and with the 
inveterate custom of antagonism, it is miraculous that there should 
have been preserved, after so roy ——— of mutual indifference, strong 
bonds out of which the evil could remedied. 


COLOMBIAN DISSOLUTIONS. 


Material interests are the only ones that can create enduring ties. 
Progress and civilization consolidate nations and strengthen the union 
between the various elements in them more than time and glory. Peo- 
ples are living 2 nage in whatever concerns their instinct of self- 
preservation. Entities only prefer to cultivate platonic loves. With- 
out going far in search of arguments in support of these ideas, let us 
remember our own history, and let us prove that the immediate effect of 
decadence is dissolution. Great Colombia was broken up, then 
Panama separated when it thought that it would 8 better alone, 
and let us remember how strongly and spontaneously the separatist Idea 
was held in all parts of the country until we came to the way of mis- 
fortune and of incurable anarchy. 

But with strong national government, 3 and honorable, 
with subsidiary governments concerned solely with the moral and ma- 
terial progress of their respective districts, we shall see this country 
rapidly orm deserving of good fortune, although we have 
despaired of its salvation. * * Political parties do not petrify in 
these centuries of busy movement, and if Liberalism is the party of 

2 it must mold itself to the progress of the times. The tendency 

whole world is taking powerful form toward an ordered, serious, 

and strong republic of the North American type, in which liberty and 
the laws are not struck down by the majesty of power. Let the imbe- 
ciles still hark back to the constitution of Rio Negro [1863, in which 
sovereign — including secession and nullification were reserved to 
the constituent States] and the license of other years, but let it not be 
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demanded to-day of sensible people. Some day we must see the last of 
extravagances and Utopias in all parties. That day will come when all 
shall sign the constitution and accept as a bond of union and as the 
immovable foundation of our nationality this principle which belongs to 
no party, but is an axiom: Only a strong government can guarantee 
order, and order is the guaranty of Jaw and of liberty. 


CONTEMPT FOR AUTHORITY: 


When Gen. Reyes took the reins of government, the most serious of 
the country’s diseases, the source of all those from which it suff 5 
was the absolute disregard of the paepe of 5 This is notori- 
ous. It was in the conscience of the country, and from it arose the 
evils that had acquired such alarming characteristics that it was 
thought impossible to combat them with success and that they seemed 
inseparable from the national organism. All rulers, all es in Co- 
lombia contributed to that fatal result. The Liberals, with the acquisi- 
tion of liberties beyond the intelligence of the country, spread abroad 
the opinion that respect for rulers and enforcement of authority were 
incompatible with the full enjoyment of citizenship. Conservative 


OY- 
ernment with their leniency and tolerance practically confirmed this 
same belief, of which theoretically they were the firm opponents. Their 


1 much greater, because in permitting disorder, rebellion, 
and profanation they worked against their own conscience so far that 
liberal governments were almost on even terms with them. Every day 
the belief grew stronger that public happiness lay in the discrediting of 
the Government, in the denial of its 3 in the sapping of its 
strength, in the violent treatment of its agents, in the denial of any 
check or restraint on passions, and in the full use, without obstacle, of 
every means, even that of fratricide or war, for combatting authority. 
The press was then converted into the character of intransigence, de- 
famation, and calumny. aoe pe could not be used unless dipped in the 
blood of those who exerc power and of their defenders. Public 
offices were sought for the same end, instead of their dedication to 
loyalty, and finally Congress itself was transformed from an efficient 
collaborator into a formidable adversary of the Government, 
CONTINUOUS CIVIL WARS. 


Our civil wars had no other origin. The 3d of November, 1898, that 
shameful page in Colombian history, came from no other source. The 
31st of July, 1900 [deposition and seizure of President Sanclemente on 
an unsubstantiated charge of insanity, and unconstitutional elevation 
of Vice President Marroquin to executive power], was the logical! 
consequence of a series of acts, the gravity of which can not be denicd, 
and hardly was the three years’ war, the legitimate daughter of the 
Congress of 1898 and of the license of a long time, ended than we 
came back to the same path with criminal perseverance ; and so preci- 
pete did we race therein that when Gen. Reyes was declared 

esident it seemed impossible that he should take his office in peace. 
It seemed hopeless to prevent the dissolution of the country, and a 
rier like that of July 31 seemed imminent. Fortunately the 

th of August arrived without disorder, owing to many circumstances 
which overthrew the plotters, and ally owing to the exhaustion 
of the country; but that did not prevent Congress of 1904 from being 
an aggravated edition of that of 1898, and as such it declared itself 
an implacable enemy of a ruler who had not yet begun to rule. 
{Yet Marroquin presumed to promise to the State Department favor- 
able action on the Hay-Herran man by this same 9 It is 
useless to recall again the impossible situation in which Congress 

laced the President. It is useless to repeat that it undertook to 
estroy every hope of the country and of a chief magistrate who took 
up his powers full of will and who was himself condemned to 
hopeless impotence and absolute barrenness; but this had been the 
fate of his predecessors in the Government—without power to do any- 
thing for the enforcement of the law. without ability to break with 
routine, every day more scorned and vilified, and every day seeing the 
country more the victim of discord and anarchy. 

COMIC PRESIDENCIES. 


desired, but it was to demand too much. 
d ed to leave his name and his country buried in order to truckle 


ngress. 
The separation of Panama was an act that the powers of Colombia 
could no revent. Those principally responsible for what occurred 
were not Obaldia nor Marroquin., They were the Colombian Senators 
who, in order to embarrass the Government, without discussion refused 
their 8 to the treaty signed in Washington, and demanded the 
gallows for the Colombian representative who signed that international 
document; and e separation of Panama was sanctioned by the 
recognition of all the powers of the earth. The pity of it came from 
the overweening pride of certain men whose black coats and white 
collars had not smoothed down the roughness of their necks. 

LAW AND ORDER SHOULD BE PLACED ABOVE PRIVATE STRIFE. 

If the parties represented in the legislative assembly could learn to 
sacrifice their extravagances on the altars of their country and to 
support with absolute good faith the Constitution and laws of the 


to 


coun we could be assured forever of public peace. The alternations 
f parties in power would not then imply demolition; would not in- 
volve danger for anyone. They would not be able in future, in order to 


raise up the penpe to war, to exploit religious faith or love of liberty 
if the one and the other were 3 against the fury of the im- 
pious and the abuse of force. t us once obtain stability and equilib- 
rium and our future will be a surprise for the world. 33 capital 
will not find a more propitious soil. The roads which to-day are a 
disgrace to us, will grow like a network of arteries in the land. The 
progressive and sure increase of public wealth will give immediate 
solution to our economic problems. The depreciated paper money, a 
reflection of national wretchedness, will soon recover its credit, and 
our life, which we lead to-day amid privations and wretchedness, will 
become easy, prosperous, and contented, and labor, now almost without 
return to the poor man, will be a source of private welfare and of 
social security. 
PERPETUAL DISCORD AND DISUNION, 

In the first page of one of his precious books Gaston Boissier re- 
calls that never in the course of the ages has there been a government 
without eee and he advises that it be Joined to the car of na- 
tional lities as ‘England does, rather than that the nation should 
range itself against the opposition. Honorable opposition is really 
inevitable because it is born of nature. There are no two minds in 
existence that will appreciate an act or an idea in the same way, any 
more than we can find two leaves alike in all the forests of earth. If 
in a current question of administration or pucu it is impossible to 
find perfect accord in the opinions of men, how could there be unani- 
mous agreement in any intelligent country in the infinity of matters 


which come before the 
plexity, this universal 
tain ples, acquire 


verning machinery of the State? This per- 

sagreement, the heritage of man, can, in cer- 
roportions entirely unknown in others. Colom- 
bia, for instance, is the home of party intransigence, of systematic 
opposition, and of . discord, and why, we do not know. The 
only sure thing is ideas considered in the races of the world as 
removed from discussion, among us are the object of most solemn con- 
troversy. The most antiquated theories have here their faithful; the 
most extravagant Utopias here find their proselytes, and one can 
hardly cite an instance in which any of them has 1 with rea- 
son. From discussion light is not brought forth in Colombia. What 
comes forth with marvelous facility is the confusion of argument. In 
such subjects we profess the most „ the word 
“character” with us is the synonym of blind obstinacy. A man may 
not, without incurring infamy, change opinions or ideas in an 
case or for any reason. When be has taken one step on a given roa 
he must follow it to the 1 85 of falling in an abyss if necessary, be- 
— doubt is not permitted to him, and vacillation is an abominable 
ault. 

A GOVERNMENT OF DOCTRINAIRES. 

Let it be understood that with such ideas all innovation in theory 
or in practice is ee and that we are all brought up to the 
severest routine; that we mature with capital defects and that progress 
is thus removed from our pi Let it be understood also that oppa- 
sition to the Government, elsewhere rational and orderly, with us takes 
the form of semibarbaric ferocity. This opposition is directed not only 
toward the acts or tendencies of the Government but also toward the 
person who governs or toward his personal ideas. ‘Thus we see eve 
day how censure without analysis or applause sre one f 
without judgment and how plans or projects, essentially good, become 
the causes of bloody war. > 

A NATION ALWAYS AGAINST ITS GOVERNMENT, 

The ruicr who takes up the reins of state thus begins as the victim 
of this fatal custom. Bollvar had hardly crossed the threshold when 
the nation was already divided into two perfectly separate bands 
iriends and enemies—unconditional partisans and irreconcilable ad- 
versaries, His perscn, well known and most worthy, called by popular 
vote to be chief of the Republic, was the target during the electoral 
debate of the most atrocious calumnies and the most improbable 
charges. Everyone who did not support all his acts thought it his 
duty to curse him as an imbecile, and satisfied his conscience by acting 
as the bitterest enemy of a government hardly yet instituted. This. 
although ridiculous, would not be so scandalous if we had not also 
seen how [in 1903] the majority in 8 which is or ount to 
be, more serious than the multitude, let itself be borne along by the 
current and finally decided to kill the Government in a corner, even 
. they knew that they were thus ing the Nation. Then we 
could understand how the disastrous consequences came out of these 
blind and insensate passions, because they left nothing undone to cause 
the total and irreparable ruin of the country. If they did not bring 
it about beyond repair, it was due to the ener; and ability of the 
Government. But when we seek the final lesson what is possilhle in 
Colombia from party hatred, how the spirit of passion debases the 
most exalted sentiments, how the passions pervert the conscience and 
destroy the judgment, it is sufficient to review calmly the history of 
the Colombian te of 1903 in its debates on the May-Herran treaty. 


JUSTICE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

From the viewpoint of the Colombian minister it may secin 
that the United States, in taking over the Panama Canal, has 
disappointed Colombia, but there is surely room enough to 
justify the United States standing firm with a country so 
shaken by adverse winds of public opinion as Colombia was 
when it rejected the Hay-Herran treaty. Colombia’s question- 
able reign over the less powerful Panama was certainly not 
less harsh than any treatment which the United States may 
have exercised with respect to Colombia. When Panama was 
liberated by a revolution of its own making, Colombia suffered 
the loss of one of its most profitable assets, but the whole world 
profited by the action of the United States in dealing with the 
Republic of Panama after Colombia, even for a price, refused 
to cooperate in the movement of uniting the two oceans. ‘The 
people of the United States have borne the expense of this great 
work, and they are likely to assume greater burdens, that the 
world may profit thereby. : 

When Colombia sets forth her grievances in terms that reflect 
upon the honor and integrity of the United States, therefore it 
is not unreasonable that she should be reminded of her own 
moral weaknesses and imperfections, which, after all, were the 
real cause of her differences with the United States. 


The Child-Labor Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916, 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote for this bill to 
prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, be- 
cause I think it is in the main a good bill, and because F think 
it is time the few remaining States, nearly all in tho South, 
that allow children under 14 to work in factories should be 
compelled to come into line with the rest of the Union. North 
and South Carolina, New Mexico, and Wyoming are the only 
remaining States that have no 14-year limit for children work- 
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ing in factories. More States have no 16-year limit for night 
work, and still more have no 8-hour requirements for children 
under 16 in factories and no 16-year limit for the employment 
of children in mines and quarries; but the only opposition to this 
bill from manufacturers personally appearing against it, ac- 
cording to the report of the committee, has come from the cot- 
ton-manufacturing sections of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Alabama, and it is evident that the vast majority 
of States are either already in line with its main provisions or 
willing to conform to them. 

I do not, however, look upon this bill as a sectional measure, 
us an effort to stop unfair competition in a few Southern States. 
It is a measure which in the long run will benefit the States 
which have been backward in enacting child-labor legislation— 
benefit not only the children, who will be given more of school- 
ing and more wholesome out-of-door recreation, but the manu- 
facturers themselves. According to the best authorities in 
economies, the movement against employing young children in 
factories in New England, New York, and other Northern States 
did not begin as a humanitarian movement, but rather as a 
moyement for greater efficiency in manufacturing. It was 
found that the young children who could be employed to ad- 
vantage under the old systems of somewhat haphazard factory 
management, with old-time machinery, could not be profitably 
employed in the operation of the more rapidly moving modern 
machinery. They were already pretty generally eliminated in 
the best factories from actual work involving constant machine 
operation before the laws were made to prevent their employ- 
ment. The laws followed, in the main, the economic conditions 
ereated by the invention of new machinery and the effort to 
procure greater efficiency in shop management. It may be that 
conditions are somewhat different in the South, with its warmer 
climate, but child labor is everywhere relatively inefficient, and 
its continued employment in the South implies some lack of 
up-to-date machinery and management. The enactment of this 
bill will compel the modernizing of the plants that can be run 
with such labor, and in the long run will put them on a more 
favorable competitive basis than their present position. 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to admit that factory owners are 
generally not inhuman, that they do not desire for the sake of 
saving a few dollars to harm the young people they employ. I 
think it is doubtless true, as has been said, that some of the 
sentimentalists who have been drawn into this movement are 
people who never did a day's work in their lives and naturally 
consider all work a hardship. They bave doubtless exag- 
gerated conditions in factories that still employ children. Prob- 
ably many children are not physically harmed by factory work, 
or at least children were not generally physically harmed by 
work under the old-time less exacting conditions. I have heard 
one of my colleagues from my own State say that he went to 
work in a factory at the age of 9 and kept steadily at work for 
many years. It did not kill him. Here he is in Congress, hale 
and hearty and prosperous, and scarcely looking his years; but 1 
notice that he is for the bill; that he is willing to consider him- 
self an exception. 

If all boys were as strong as he must have been and had as 
good parentage and as good bringing up as he evidently had, 1 
+ ould be of the opinion that these matters should be left to the 
diseretion of parents and the good sense of each community, 
without either State or National laws of regulation, but we 
know that this is not the case. We know that the average child 
of to-day of 9 to 16 years of age can only obtain such education 
and such development as may fit him for the more exacting 
duties of modern life by remaining in school during those years 
and spending his out-of-school hours either in wholesome play 
or in some out-of-door occupation that is not too exacting. 

There may be some question of the constitutionality of this 
bill. It does raise a few new points for the courts to wrestle 
with. As ex-Goy. Kitchin, of North Carolina, has said, never in 
the height of the antislavery agitation before the war was it 
supposed that the products of slave labor could be excluded from 
interstate commerce. The products themselves are harmless. 
unlike the impure food and drugs that the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act excludes from interstate commerce. Can the United States, 
under guise of regulating interstate commerce, go back of the 
goods produced and inquire into the conditions of their produc- 
tion? Is not that something that must be left to the States? I 
am sure I do not know, but the decisions in the Lottery Ticket 
ease and in the pure food cases are sufficiently similar to make 
it seem probable that this mensure, if it becomes a law, will be 
sustained, and its purposes are so meritorious that I do not see 
how anybody can vote against it solely on account of possible 
tunconstitutionality. Being heartily in favor of the purposes of 
the bill I shall vote for it, and I expect to see it pass this House 
by an overwhelming majority. 


Letter From the Seeretary of the Navy in Regard to Battle- 
: : ships “43” and 44.“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1916. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy giving information relative to the bids 
on the battleships 43 and 44, in pursuance of a statement I made 
me other day in response to an inquiry whether I would furnish 

em. 

The letter is as follows: 

f NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February, S, 1916. 
DEAR Mn. PApGETT: Complying with ygor verbal request for informa- 
tion concerning the bids, etc., for battleships 43 and $}, the bids from 
the private contractors were as follows: 

NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING Co. 
One vessel in accordance with the depart t's design, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions enumers ed „ 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPRUILDING & DRY DOCK co. 


One vessel in accordance with the department's design, sub- 


$7, 700, 000 


ject to certain exceptions enumerated hereinafter 7, 775, 000 
FORE RIVER SHIPEUILDING CORPORATION. 
Bid 1. One vessel in accordance with the department's de- 615 600 
Bid 2. One vessel in accordance with the department's de- sian 
rr T E ee oy 7, 684, 000 
Bid 3. One fass in accordance with the department's de- 7 0 
Pe SUE GI IEEE REET 750, 50 
Bid 4. One vessel in accordance with the department's de- 5 
TT. A GES RCO es AP ae EE 7, 229, 500 


These prices are subject to certain excepti differin 
5 = “x j ¢ ptions ering in each case 


as W. 

The following table gives the items which the respective bidders pro- 
pose to omit from the contract plans and 5 as originally - 
contemplated by the department, and opposite each item is given an 
estimate of the cost of including that item. In some cases these figures 
have been stated in the bids, but in some instances have been estimated 
by the bureaus: 


Estimated value of omissions. 


Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. 


Same as bid 2, except insurance is includ: 
Same as bid 3, except Government to supply steel turret structure. 


ed. 
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Estimated value of omissions—Continued, 


8, 159, 000 8, 091, 000 8, 001, 000 8, 001, 000 


l 


Time of construction: The dej mt’s circular to 
vessels stated that no bids d be considered whi 
struction in. excess of 34 months. Prior to the openin 
bidders against this provision, stating that 


rospective bidders on these 
roposed a period for con- 
Preveral of the 


guaranty in excess of 34 months would not be thrown out on that account, but 
2 in consideration would be given to bids proposing the shortest time for 
construction. 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, in their pro 1 
offered a constructional period of 40 months, The Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation proposed 34 months, but in a letter forming a part 
of their bid stated: 

“Referring to our Lg herewith submitted for the construction 
of one of battleshi os. 43 and 415 and to 8 h 12 of the conf- 
dential circular of requirements for bidders, which states that the 
maximum time allowed for 1 of these vessels will be limited 
by the department to 34 months, and that no bid that proposes to 
exceed this limit will be considered, we beg to invite attention to our 
letter of the 28th ultimo to the Secretary of the Navy, specifying in 
detail why we do not consider it practicable to construct this vessel 
within the limitation of time as specified by the department. In spite 
of this fact we are able to put in a proposition that will e a with 
the department's circular, because we know that the steel market is at 
present in such condition that after the receipt of our orders for 
structural material a time that would ordinarily be unreasonable will 
be required for its delivery. Par ph 9 of the contract distinctly 

vides that this shall be a reason for extension of contract time, and 
t is because of this clause of the contract and of our knowledge of 
the steel situation that we are submitting this bid. 

“ We are convinced that there will be 8 on the of the Govern- 
ment in providing the material that it furnishes under the third clause 
of the contract, use this is aff by the same conditions that 
render it impracticable for us to obtain structural material within the 
time necessary to carry this vessel to completion in 84 months, The 
third clause of the contract poran that such delay shall entitle the 
contractor to an extension of time for the completion of the vessel,” 

The New York Se eine Co. likewise proposed 34 months, but in 
a similar letter stated : 

In making our proposal to deliver this vessel in 34 months we make 
special reference to the provisions of the form of contract, clauses 3 
and 9, for the protection of the builder, for the reason that should 
existing conditions in ee materials continue it is extremely likely 
that there will be considerable delay in the delivery of the ship— 
unavoidable and quite beyond the control of the builder.” 2 

The pertinent portions ot the contract clauses 3 and 9, referred to 
above, provide that if armor and ordnance supplied by the Government 
shall be delayed in delivery to the contractor, and thereby delay the 
construction of the ship. he shall be entitled to a corresponding exten- 
sion of the contract time. Also, that he shall be entitled to extension 
of the contract time for delays caused by the act of the department. or 
by fire or water, or by strikes, or by other circumstances beyond his 
control; but that such circumstances shall not be deemed to include 
delays obtaining material unless the contractor failed to obtain 
delivery after having ordered the material in proper time and 
every reasonable effort to get delivery. 

In view of the fact that the amount authorized by Congress for the 
construction of these ships was $7,800,000 each, and the lowest cost 
of construction by penare contractors was 58.068.100, or $268,100 in 
excess of the sum the Secretary of the Navy was authorized to expend, 
no recourse was open but to decline to make an award at a figure above 


the legal authorization. 

Added to this insuperable reason why the contract could not be 
awarded to either of the private shipbuilding concerns upon their bid 
was the additional fact that neither company guarante to complete 
the ship at any fixed date within a reasonable time. The Newport News 
Co. frankly placed 40 months as the shortest time for delivery, and the 
other hidders were equally frank in pointing out that delay must be 
expected, so that they could give no assurance of early completion. 
On the contrary, as will be seen above, the companies pointed out the 
reason why, if awarded the contract, the Government must expect delay 
in the completion of the mee! ips 

The New York Navy Yard estimated that it could build a ship within 
36 months at a cost of $7,069,923, It is estimated that $100,000 will 
be needed for plant improvements. The Mare Island Navy Yard esti- 
- mated that it could build a ship for $7,413,156, including certain neces- 
sary preparations for construction estimated at $244,748. It also stipu- 
lated that other money would be needed to her equip the yard 
during construction. Their estimates showed a saving of $654,944 over 
the lowest bid of the private shipbuilding companies, and a time of 
construction of 31 months after receipt of structural material. Even 
with the 2 delay to extend the wg and provide other 8 
at Mare Island, it is believed that the Government can complete the 
ships at as early a date as any of the private shipbuilding yards, all 
of which are crowded with F 8 contracts. 

Before awarding the building of these ships to the navy yards I took 
making contracts for steel and armor plate, with 


the precaution o 


a of prompt delivery, and directions have been given to make 
ike contra 


ets for all ma needed, so there will be no unnecessar; 
d The machinery is now under advertisement, The price quot 

e steel needed in construction was slightly lower than the estl- 
mate previously made by the two yards awarded the contract. 

The prompt action by the House of Representatives in authorizing 
the erpenditure of $600,000 of the $1,920,769 between the lowest bids 
of the private shipbuilders and the navy-yard estimates 
Navy ent to lose no time in making e 
the work can be pushed to the utmost as soon as 

Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. LEMUEL P. Pabenrr, M. C., 
hoirman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 


1 enable the 
preparation so that 
ways are clear, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Embargo on War Munitions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
since this session convened I have listened attentively to the 
many able orations that have been delivered upon the floor of 
this House, almost daily, touching the material questions which 
this Congress is called upon to determine, 

In all the addresses that haye been made not a single word 
has been said by any Member of this House with reference to 
laying an embargo upon the shipment of war munitions and war 
equipment, which have been shipped, and are still being shipped, 
to the belligerent countries across the sea now engaged in war. 
To my mind, this question is the most vital of any that concerns 
this Nation and its future welfare at this session of Congress. 

It has been the policy of this administration to remain neutral 
during the great bloody war that is being waged in the old 
country. I am heartily in accord and in sympathy with this 
policy, but to allow the exportation of war munitions and denth- 
dealing war material by the great syndicates, monopolies, money 
changers, war trusts, and gigantic corporations in this country to 
the belligerent nations now at war in the Old World, is inconsist- 
ent with our pretended neutral policy. To allow this nefarious 
and iniquitous commercial traffic to continue, without limitation 
or qualification, is wrong, both morally and legally, and in my 
judgment is a willful violation of the law controlling the conduct 
and actions of neutral nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the great war trusts, syndicates, and monopolies 
are reaping enormous profits, profits of practically more than 
$3,000,000 per day, and millionnires are being made daily by 
the score. And these profits are being gauged and measured 
by the carnage and slaughter of humanity in the war zone. 
And yet it is claimed that we are a neutral Nation. It is un- 
neutral as well as unfair where one belligerent receives arms to 
the exclusion of another. 

This is made plain by President Wilson in his neutrality 
proclamation issued on August 18, 1914, wherein, among other 
things, he said: 

The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during 
these days that try men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action and must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as 
upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference of one 
party to another We should not extend or withhold aid to or from 
either if actual circumstances were such that both parties were not 
equally befriended. 

An embargo on the shipment of munitions and arms is legally 
right; it is morally right. Under the circumstances it is neces- 
sary for us to be neutral. It is the only peaceful weapon we 
can use to enforce our rights as a neutral Nation and stop the 
outrages that are being committed and the tremendous and un- 
necessary slaughter of humanity. 

President Taft, in 1912, issued a proclamation forbidding the 
exportation of arms and munitions to Mexico. In 1913, Presi- 
dent Wilson, continuing the policy of President Taft, said that 
“an embargo on arms follows the best practice in the matter of 
neutrality.” 

Woolsey, on International Law, says: 

If the neutral should send powder or balls, cannon or rifles, to a 
warring nation, this would be a direct encouragement of the war, and 
so a departure from the neutral position. 5 

Germany did not permit her citizens to sell arms and muni- 
tions to Spain during our war with that nation in the year 1898, 
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On April 23, 1898, after the Spanish-American War had 
begun, the British Government placed an embargo on munitions 
of war. 

In my judgment we can not be neutral and permit this out- 
rageous trade under international law, but we can be neutral 
and prohibit it. 

Shall this country be converted into a great arsenal, the 
business of which shall be to assist those now engaged in war, 
that millionaires may be made in this country; that munition 
stocks may de doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in value? This 
Nation, in its greatness, should have set the example of refusing 
to participate, either directly or indirectly, for commercial pur- 
poses or for any reason, in the slaughter of human beings that 
is now going on in the old country. 

Our shot and shell are, in many instances, killing the citi- 
zens of a friendly nation, and there is no way by which we can 
justify ourselves by citing the laws of neutrality. We are 
looked upon by some of the nations now engaged in war as an 
ally. We send arms to belligerents that they may more effec- 
tively destroy human beings to be buried in the trenches, 

Mr. Speaker, the Red Cross Society of America is most 
amiably ministering to the wants of the wounded, sick, and 
dying of those who have fallen in that most merciless struggle. 
Members of this great organization are soothing the misery and 
pain of these poor unfortunates and ministering every relief 
within their ability. Widows and orphans are homeless and 
penniless, No language can describe the misery, the pain, and 
the anguish which prevail in the great war zone. The United 
States, through this society and the generosity of our people. 
load one vessel with a cargo of clothing, foodstuffs, and the 
necessary material with which to bind up the wounds and 
soothe the pain and relieve the misery of those partially crushed 
by war's vengeance and to relieve the distress and the deplor- 
able conditions of the widows and orphans who are suffering 
untold agony because of this most destructive of all wars. In 
another vessel we are loading a cargo of guns, cannons, and 
munitions and arms of all kinds with which the allies may be 
able to make more widows, more orphans, and add to the 
intensity of this bitter struggle. 

This is wholly inconsistent upon our part. It is unneutral, 
and should not be tolerated by this Nation for a single minute. 
If there is one thing more than another that will eventually 
drag the people of this country into war or cause an invasion 
or an attempted invasion of the American soil by a foreign foe 
it is this cruel and blood-cursed traflic on the part of the rich 
corporations and war trusts of this Nation. 

There is no such thing as neutral ground between right 
and wrong, and I have been unable by any fair process of reason- 
ing to harmonize our neutral policy with our damnable commer- 
cial policy, with reference to the shipment of munitions, The 
one or the other is wrong. Both can not be right. One is incon- 
sistent with and repugnant to the other. We can not be neutral 
and participate. The people of this Nation do not want war. I 
do not want war. I am for peace. Yes; peace—everlasting 
peace. Not peace, however, at any price; but peace so long 
as the honor of this Nation may be maintained and upheld. 

Mr. Speaker gentlemen of the House, I said to you on this 
floor on the 29th of January, 1916, that “In my humble judg- 
ment, our position is not that of a neutral Nation. It is incon- 
sistent with neutrality. We are participating in that great war. 
We are assisting to make it one of the most destructive wars in 
the world’s history, and we are being paid billions and billions 
of dollars for our participation and assistance therein, and we 
eall this ‘ prosperity in America.’ If any true, loyal American 
citizen can get comfort out of this blood-soaked and tear-stained 
prosperity, he is welcome to it. But, as for myself, I announce 
here and now that I am once and forever opposed to this 
iniquitous policy. 

“In my judgment, there should be an embargo placed upon 
the shipment of war munitions and arms of all kinds by this 
Nation. No excuse that we may give can justify our position, 
and if we continue, I am quite clear in my own mind that we 
may very well anticipate an attempted invasion of this country 
in the future, for we are not without blame. 

“The action of this Government in permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale of war munitions to belligerent nations across 
the sea is sure, finally, to bring the curse of war upon our 
people.” i 

I know that some men undertake to justify our position, as a 
Nation, on the theory that if we do not supply the belligerents 
with munitions of war and arms that by our refusal to do so we 
would give one belligerent nation an advantage over another. 
And that very claim on the part of any man is an admission 
that this Nation is directly interested in that great and in- 
deseribable conflict. 


We should not deceive ourselves, or draw to our bosoms any 
delusion as to the prosperity coming to us from profits arising 
from helping to slaughter men, and to make widows and orphan -> 
children. 

The rattle of the bloody coin coming into this country can not 
drown the sound of the groans and cries of the misery arising 
from the battlefields of Europe. 

International law may permit it, but moral law and all 
humanitarian laws refute and condemn it. Instead of this Na- 
tion being an arsenal from which the belligerent nations across 
the sea may withdraw their war munitions and arms, it should 
be the peaceful abode of a neutral and impartial citizenship. 

The United States demanded in all earnestness during the 
Civil War that England refrain from purchasing “ insurgent 
cotton,” because the Confederates obtained through this com- 
merce new money and new war supplies. This request on the 
part of the United States is conclusive evidence of the fact 
that it was the candid opinion of this Nation at that time that 
neutral nations should net assist belligerent nations, or those 
nations involved in war. 

If it was right then that neutrals should not supply warring 
nations with munitions of war and war materials, why is it 
not right now? The position of the United States then was 
directly the opposite of its position now. In short, the United 
States understood clearly then that every trade of neutrals with 
a belligerent country serves to strengthen its means for the 
continuation of war. 

Peace is the normal state, war is the exception; peace is an 
enduring status, war is a passing state. Only the direct 
belligerents have an interest in war, the civilized humanity 
have not. It is not proper that the economic life of all should 
be interfered with by war between nations. 

It has always been held as a violation of international law for 
a belligerent to obtain its supply of arms exclusively from one 
neutral nation. I am aware that some very able citizens in this 
country undertake to justify the exportation of munitions of 
war and arms on the ground of precedent under international 
law. An examination of these precedents and the literary 
authorities on the subject will disclose that they are entirely 
unsatisfactory, some holding against the shipment of munitions 
and war materials, and others holding in favor of it, and I 
further understand that such justification is placed upon the 
theory by some that the shipper takes the risk, and that his 
cargo is contraband of war. Let these theories be as they may, 
they are not in line with reason and justice and equity between 
the people of a neutral nation and the people of a belligerent 
nation or nations. s 

Some insist that to lay an embargo upon arms and war 
munitions now would be a breach of neutrality. They say that 
foreign nations have built their foreign policies and other rela- 
tions to us upon the theory of our passed practice, and that to 
now undertake to stop it as a mere commercial question at 
home would not meet the question in its ultimate boundaries. 
But they overlook the fact that the most recent action of this 
Government has been to lay an embargo upon arms and muni- 
tions of war with reference to other nations involved in war. 

If I may express an opinion, our attitude in neutrality is a 
travesty on the term when we look at it from a moral and 
ethical viewpoint. We are not only inflicting pain but killing 
our professed friends and making widows of their wives and 
orphans of their children, when, on the other hand, we could 
shorten the war and hasten peace as we did by placing an em- 
bargo on arms and munitions to Mexico. There arises in the 
minds of real neutrals the suspicion that the administration is 
not neutral toward all belligerents, since England has virtually 
dictated to the United States for over n year an arbitrary 
policy regarding our foreign trade, and with impunity hauled 
down the American flag and paralyzed our commerce. She has 
pilfered our mails and prevented their delivery. The people 
feel convinced that if their products of the factory and field 
had some privileges of a free sea, as in times past and as real 
neutrals we should have, the United States would be enjoying 
a prosperity for the laboring and middle classes instead of a 
death-dealing rich man’s prosperity, which is calamitous in both 
heniispheres. 


I believe that had it not been for the fact that we were dealing 
in this most unrighteous and unscrupulous trade the Americans 
on the Lusitania would not have lost their lives. We have, in 
fact, made our country a party to the war across the ocean. 

We can not justify that tragical calamity that cost so many 
American citizens their lives by citing the laws of neutrality. 
The law of neutrality does not warránt it and strict neutrality 
condemns it. 

The great tendency of the American people is to worship 
the dollar—the mighty dollar—instead of the God of the uni- 
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verse. Too many Americans place the value of the dollar above 
the value of human beings or human souls. I can not, in good 
conscience, subscribe to this practice. I feel it my duty to 
condemn it, and I do so unhesitatingly and fearlessly. 

I do not want to be understood in this address, however, as 
expressing my views on the question of preparedness. I shall 
give that question my most serious and careful attention later 
on and during this session of Congress. 

War is to be deplored and abhorred, and we should not con- 
done and encourage it. Let us wash our hands, then, of the 
stain of war, and forever hereafter maintain clean hands, and 
remain neutral in truth and in fact. 


Analysis of “ Evidence” Presented by Rebert E. Peary to 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 1910-11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


O NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, since my speech of January 13 
was delivered I have had many inquiries as to where the printed 
testimony given at the Peary hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs can be obtained. As this hearing was never dis- 
tributed, but, on the contrary, was carefully guarded from gen- 
eral distribution, I have decided to make public u critical 
analysis of the evidence offered, which embraces every state- 
ment made at this hearing pertinent to Mr. Peary’s claim for 
recognition as “ discoverer of the North Pole.“ 

I am also adding the original Peary hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in full, in order that there may be no 
question as to whether my analysis covers every material point. 
A careful study of that evidence and of my analysis of the same 
presented herewith will convince any unbiased, fair-minded per- 
son that Robert E, Peary neither discovered nor reached the 
North Pole. 

This statement is based, not on hearsay evidence or news- 
paper reports, or the claims of any rival or rivals of Mr. Peary. 
The official statements of Mr. Peary, made in his testimony be- 
fore the congressional Committee on Naval Affairs, prove that 
his claim to the discovery or attainment of the North Pole is 
wholly unwarranted and without foundation. 

The testimony of officials, experts, and Mr. Peary, given at 
Government hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
1910 and 1911, was the evidence on which Peary was retired 
from the Navy with the rank of rear admiral and the highest 
retired pay of that grade, namely, $6,000 per year, which amount 
is annually paid to Mr. Peary, involuntarily, by the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

The Government officials who testified were O. H. Tittmann, 
then Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetie Survey; and Mr. 
Henry Gannett, of the Geological Survey. Hugh C. Mitchell, 
who alse testified for Mr. Peary, is an expert computer who was 
employed by Peary to examine his data; and Peary took the 
stand in his own behalf. 

Tse first of the “ Peary hearings” was held Friday, March 4, 
1910, when the committee was called to order at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Hon. THomas S. BUTLER (chairman) presiding. The fol- 
lowing-named Congressmen were present: Messrs. BUTLER. 
Nonrnrs, Bates, Dawson, Englebright Grese, and Macon. 

All quotations from the testimony are made verbatim from 
the printed hearings, published by the Government in pamphlet 
form. The first hearing is dated March 4, 1910. 

Mr. Tittmann was the first witness called, and testified in part 
as follows: 

The weno Tell us, so we may have it in the record, your em- 
1 . Trrruaxx. 1 am Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 

“The ¢ CHAIRMAN, In the service of the Government? 

Mr. Trrrmans. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you been at the head of this depart- 
1 5 TitTMANN, About 10 years. 

The CHAIRMAN What relation, if any, did you have to the report 
that Peary may bave made as to "bis having reached the North Pole? 

Mr. TirtMann. You mean the official relation? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes, sit ; any official relation. 

Mr. TirTMaNN, Mr. Peary was ordered to report to Reena as Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, for the purpose of — tidal obser- 
vations, under instructions from the President; I ha letter here 
and will read it to you if you care to have it. 


Mr. GREGG. A 
Mr. TITTMANN. No; 
copy of the letter of the tary 
r, directing that I give him instructions. This is a photographic 
copy which I brought over: 


of his instructions? 
not a copy of the instructions to Peary, but a 
President to the Secre of Commerce and- 


Tue Waite House, WASHINGTON. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 3, 1908. 


Sir: Civil En —— R. E. Peary, United States neri has been 
directed the wag er vi by letter to the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and you are 
requested to direct this official to order him to make tidal observations 
along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar Sea during 
his projected cruise in the Roosevelt. It is believed that such observa- 
tions will throw light upon the Coast Survey of the existence of 
a —— a mass in the unknown area of the Arctic Ocean. 

ettu 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. Oscar S. Strav 
Secretary of — aud Labor. 


The CHAIRM The i f ill 
cite info learn what method you e Ss f. WI appre 
ROBERTS. We want to have a complete chain of the official ree- 
cin vot the transaction. 
3 - I then gave him instructions to make the observa- 
tions in a particular way. 

(These instructions are given on page 54 of the printed hearings, and 
ae Re E 2 tidal observations, making no reference whatever to 
The CHAIRMAN. Are you satisfied Peary reached the North Pole? 

— TITTMAND. Surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us your reasons for it; take as long as you 
Please and do it in any way you please. 

Mr. Trrruaxx. Perhaps you will first allow me, then, to speak of the 
oficial records that I have in regard to the matter. When Mr. Peary 
returned from the Arctic he sent us the ee of the tidal observa- 
tions that he had made, and that was with his orders and 
instructions ; but as the principal interest in the e tidal observations was 
largely the Know 5 of — — — of the Arctic, Mr. Peary also 
forwarded to soundings, which he bad made, extending 
—.— Cape ‘Columbia. ——— tidal observations were made, to within 
about 5 miles of the pole. So he forwarded those to me officially, and 
that is the oficial record we have of his having been at the North Pole. 

Thus the “ official record“ of Peary’s discovery of the North 
Pole consists, according to the statement of the Superintendent 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the following: 

Mr. Peary fastened a piece of iron—prepared weight, ax head, 
sledge shoe, or whatever—to a length of “specially prepared 
wire”; when he came to a convenient hole in the ice he dropped 
the chunk of iron in the water and noted the length of wire that 
ran out before the iron touched bottom (when it did touch bot- 
tom) or the amount of wire he happened to have attached to 
the weight when, as often oceurred, he failed to reach bottom. 
In Mr. Peary's incomplete sounding which he claimed to have 
made at the pole “the wire broke.” The samples of the sound- 
ings taken by Marvin were, unfortunately, lost with Marvin. 
Therefore Mr. Peary presented to the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey as “ proof” that he had been at the pole a set of figures 
showing two claimed soundings by Bartlett. one by Peary hini- 
self, one by Macmillan, and five by Marvin, the samples of which 
were lost with Marvin, as 1 later prove. As Mr. Peary also 
stated-in his testimony that “ some of the wire was lost by Mar- 
vin when reeling it in,” it would seem that the samples on that 
occasion must also have been lost with the wire; however, u 
small inconsistency of this nature would trouble neither Mr. 
Peary nor Mr. Tittmann. The only samples of soundings fur- 
nished by Mr. Peary were taken a short distance from shore, in 
localities where soundings had already been made by other ex- 
plorers. (See Arctic Tides, 1911, by Rollin A. Harris, of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey.) The only proof (?) of other 
soundings alleged to have been taken by the Peary expedition is 
a row of figures which could as easily have been made at Eugle 
Island, Me., as at Cape Columbia or the North Pole. 

Mr. Tittmann alse stated that, in addition to the record of 
soundings, Mr. Peary furnished as proof that he had been to the 
North Pole a set of tidal observations, taken mostly by Borup. 
Macmillan, and Marvin—before theerpedition left Cape Sheridan. 

Granted that these tidal observations were as accurate as the 
most delicate instruments and human exactness can make then, 
how is it possible for them to prove or disprove Mr. Peary's dis- 
covery of the North Pole? As none of the tidal observations 
were taken away from land, they prove nothing except that 
some members of the Peary party read their tide gauges at 
stated periods; but they bave no connection whatever with the 
reaching of the pdle. 

However, Mr. Tittmann, superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, had more to say, I. c., he talked more. 

The hearing continued: 

Mr. Dawsox. What official evidence is there of the fact you have just 


stated—that this party, consis — Ship Peary, 1 and the others, 
reached that poin bat is, wit striking distance of the pole? Is 
there official record? 


any o. 
Mr. TirrMann, I have no official evidence of that except, as I said, 
the line of soundings under 5 s signature, his official report that he 
made; that is ow official. 
Mr. GREGG. Di see the A soca of original entry in which he made 
the record of een soundings 
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Mr. TITTMANN. No; I did not. 
Mr. Grece. You know what I mean, I suppose; the book in yaa 


Mr. T signature, 

Mr. Greco. Have you ever, n any capacity, seen the books of 
original entries that I bave described 

Mr: Trrruaxx. No, sir; I have not. 


In this connection I shall quote a letter written by Mr. Peary 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which is of special interest. 
The photostat copy of this letter is in my possession : 

Eactp ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, MB., 


October 28, 1909. 
Mr. F. W. Prnkixs, Washington, D. C. = 
8 ng to your favor of October 21, I desire ress 
. 10 J Your kind offer to furnish me the resul of 


of Ca Columbia, and plotting on that meridian at the latitudes 
which T think are noted ih the table on the profile sheet will give their 


tion. 
a are quite a number of other soundings made on this 


expedi. 

tion and the previous one along the north coast of Grant Land as far 
wast as the 9 meridian Core manate Martin); also in 
Kennedy & Robeson Channels and Kane in; also off Cape Alexander 
— from Cape Morris Jesup, the northern extremity of Greenland, to 
If the Hydrographic Office contemplates adding these soundings to 
3142, on thinks of — a new edition of that chart, it 

would seem desirable to 7 all of these sound as well the 


as 
on. Conning shore line from Aldrich's 
farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and reconnaissance of the pres- 


m. 
penses of Prof. Donald B. Macmillan, who is fami with much of 
this work, so that he may come to Washington with the notes of the 


soundings and assist in plotting the work? 
Prof. Macmillan ip tow cane in getting the sounding samples in 
to send a set to your office for such examination as you may 


re. 
Unfortunately, the samples of soundings on the northern journey 
b d the 1 of 119 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
H Etti may yi interesting results under the microscope. 


y 
PE R. E. Peary, U. S. NV. 


A few points in this letter should be carefully noted before 
considering the “report of soundings and tidal observations” 
to which Mr. Peary refers, always remembering that this “ re- 
port” is the only oficial proof ever furnished the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey by Mr. Peary that he had been to the North 
Pole. 

Peary states that these soundings “ were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia.” This is wholly supposition, as Peary had 
no means of knowing on what meridian he traveled after he 
left Cape Columbia. He stated to the investigating committee 
that he traveled by dead reckoning and by compass; yet he 
took no observations for longitude nor for compass variations; 
neither did he have with him a chart showing the magnetic 
variations. ‘Therefore, although he carried a compass, he did 
not know in what direction the needle of that compass pointed ; 
hence, he could not know whether his route lay along the Co- 
lumbia meridian or varied from it many miles. Therefore 
Peary’s instructions to the Coast and Geodetic Survey to plot 
his soundings on the Columbia meridian at the latitudes given 
were valueless, and the position of the various soundings could 
not be obtained by such plotting and would furnish no evidence 
of his having traveled from Cape Columbia toward the pole. 

Peary also states: 

Unfortunately, the A Ct ae of sound on the northern journey 
seyond the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
others may yield interesting results under the microscope. 

The sounding of 110 fathoms was taken at the edge of the 
continental shelf, 367 miles from the pole. Therefore, the only 
samples of deep-sea soundings obtained by the expedition were 
lost with Marvin. Hence, Mr. Peary brought back no evidence 
whatever, other than his unsupported word, that soundings were 
taken at any point nearer the pole than 367 miles. 

As stated above, Mr. Tittmann testified to the congressional 
committee that: 


I have no official evidence Soke al as I said, the line of soundin 
bd Peary’s signature; his official report that he made; that is strictly 
io * 


On June 12, 1915, Dr. E. Lester Jones, Mr. Tittmann's suc- 
. cessor as Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
wrote me a letter, which I quote: . 

Juxe 12, 1915. 


Hon. H. T. HELGESEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN : Further referring to your letter of June 
11, in which you requested the original official report made by Robert E. 


SERE 


to this bureau on his return from the north in 1909. and * * » 


Peary 

that a pħotostat copy be made of Admiral Peary's only official report 

to us, I have So with your request and am sending it herewith. 
Respectfully, yours, 


E. LESTER Jones. 

In this letter Superintendent Jones corroborates Mr. Titt- 
mann’s statement, made five years previously, that Peary's only 
official report to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, consists of his 
letter transmitting a “ profile,” or set of soundings, purporting 
to have been made at various points between Cape Columbia 
and the North Pole, but of which no evidence exists other than 
Peary’s word and Peary’s “notes” on those soundings, telling 
how they were made, and so forth. $ 

Wonderful proof this; convincing beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. All Peary found necessary in order to prove that he 
had been to the North Pole was a copy of a few measurements 
of wire. The original entries of these measurements were never 
shown to anyone. Samples of the complete soundings were 
easily explained away; they were “lost with Marvin.” Copies 
of his wire measurements were quite sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the investigating committee. i 

Neither did Peary have any evidence or proof to submit to 
the Navy Department, as: witness a letter written by Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels to the Hon. LEMUEL PapcerrT, chairman of 
1 Committee on Naval Affairs, under date of July 30, 


Mr Dran Mu. CHAIRMAN : In reference to your letter of-recent date 
inclosing a copy of H. J. Res. 282, “ Providing for action by Congress to 
determine the priority of 8 the North Pole.“ 

This department has never conducted an — j or made any 
rd to the discovery of the North Pole, and is therefore, 
t resolution 282 be approved by the Congress, unable to 
submit a report of finding in reference to the matter under considera- 


tion. 
Faithfully, yours, JosEPHus DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
The only report furnished to the Navy Department is em- 
bodied in a letter written to Representative Ernest W. ROBERTS 
by G. v. L. Meyer, then Secretary of the Navy, under date of 
February 24, 1910, which I quote: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 24, 1910. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In response to request of Feb 
23 for copies of any and all reports made by Civil Engineer Robert 
SaD tenent e Ales e mataro from Me Peary ta the following 
tel from Battle Harbor, received September 11, 1909: 
— report my return. Halted: Navy, ensign. om orth 
Pole A 6." 


thfully, yours, G. v. L, Murer. 

Peary had no proof or evidence of his claimed achievement 
to submit to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, under whose in- 
structions he acted on his last Arctic expedition; he had no proof 
or evidence to submit to the Navy Department to which he was 
attached and which had granted him another of a lorg series 
of “leaves of absence with full pay ”; what, then, did he have? 

Let us return to the congressional hearing and Mr. Tittmann. 

Referring to Mr. Tittmann’s statement that 

When Mr. Peary returned from the Arctic he sent us the volumes 
of the tidal observations that he had made, and that was complying 
with his orders and instructions. 

Mr. Roserts asked: 

Mr. Roserts. Where are those tidal observation? 

Mr. TITTMANN. They are in our office, there are 21 volumes of them, 

Mr. Roserts. In what form are they? 

Mr. TITTMANN. It is an octavo volume. 

Mr. Rorerrs Who did that actual work? 

Mr. TITTMANN. It was done by Marvin and Macmillan, I think. 

As Mr. Tittmann was a member of the subcommittee of the 
National Geographic Society which “examined” Mr. Peary's 
data and “ reports,” it is strange as well as significant that he 
did not know instead of “think” that these tidal observa- 
tions were taken, without exception, by men who never claimed 
to have been within hundreds of miles of the pole, and there- 
fore had nothing whatever to do with Peary’s attainment of the 
pole or its nonattainment. In fact, Macmillan’s letter, accom- 
panying his report of the tidal observations, is datec January 9, 
1909, almost two months before Peary left the ship for the pole. 
A photostat copy of Macmillan’s letter and of the covers to the 
21 volumes of tidal observations are now in my pessession. 
* GREGG. Who forwarded them (the tidal observations) to you, 

Ar. Trrruas™. Peary; we communicated with Peary, I think. 

Mr. Tittmann’s ideas, as an expert witness, were decidedly 
hazy; he did not know who actually made the report which, as 
he claimed, proved Peary’s discovery of the pole, but “ thought” 
that they communicated with Peary. 


Mr. 5 These are the only soundings that you have been ad- 
vised o 
Mr. TITTMANN. Yes; they are the only ones that he took. 


These soundings—with the exception of one that Peary 
claimed to have made—were all taken by Marvin, Macmillan, 
and Bartlett, not one of whom was nearer. or claimed to have 
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been nearer, the pole than 133 miles. The samples of the deep- 
sen soundings were all “lost” with Marvin; and yet these 
soundings “ prove“ that Peary reached the pole. 

At this stage of the hearing, as has been shown, Tittmann 
plainly stated that Peary had submitted only tidal observations 
and soundings; later, however, Tittmann attempted to show 
that nautical observations were oflicially examined. 

The CHAIRMAN. Professor [Tittmann], for myself I could not com- 

rehend how anybody would be so untruthful as to say that he reached 
Phe North Pole if he did not, but at the same time Í wish you would 
state In some way the observations that were made by Peary. You see 
I do not know how they were made; I know nothing at all of astron- 
omy, but I would like ſt to appear in the record the sort of observa- 
tion he made, the instruments with which he made it, and what it 
showed, so that any scientific man may know by looking at that ob- 
servation how you reached your conclusion and how it enabled you to 
reach your conclusion. 


When Mr. Tittmann was asked to make a definite statement, 
one which would be satisfactory to a really scientific man, he 
was immediately seized with a spasm of mad haste to get away 
and leave the responsibility of proving Mr. Peary's case in other 
hands. Note his reply to the above question: 


Mr. TrrrMann. I think Mr. Gannett could give you all of that, as you 
have him here. I am really due before the ‘Appropriations Committee. 


Mr. Gannett was the next one of Mr. Peary’s friends to be 
interrogated. Let us analyze his statements: 
STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY GANNETT. 
The Chaux. Are you in the service of the Government? 
Mr. GANNETT. I am connected with the Geological Survey. 


The CHAIRMAN. Give us your official position. 
Mr. GANNETT. Well, I am called geographer. 


The testimony of Mr. Gannett on that point is worthy of note. 
Fortunately, in the interests of veracity, he stated that he was 
“ called ” geographer. The following extract from a letter dated 
June 20, 1914, written by Director Smith, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, to Congressman Lafferty, shows more definitely than Mr. 
Gannett’s own statement his true official connection with the 


Government: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, June 20, 191}. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dran Mn. Larvrentry: I hasten to reply to your letter of June 19. 
Although one of the older members of the survey, Mr. Gannett is not 
chief geographer, nor does he hold any administrative ition in the 
e was chief topographer between July 1, 1889, and July 1, 
Since that time his title, while employed in this ofice, has been 
geographer, but such cmploymcent has not been continuous, 
Yours, very truly, < 
Geo, O. SMITH. 


The above letter, taken in conjunction with Mr. Gannett's 
testimony, shows to what lengths of deception Peary’s friends 
were willing to go in order to convince the investigating com- 
mittee that the examination of Mr. Peary’s records was made 
officially, As a matter of fact, not one of the men who at that 
time examined (?) Peary’s data did so in his official position. 


The CHARMAN. Were 185 — a member of the committee [of the National 

Geographic Society] that was selected to make an examination of the 

seers of Commander Peary? 
r. GANNETT. I was chairman of that committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask you who selected this committee? 

Mr, GANNETT. The board of management of the soclety called on 

The CiainMAN. Of what society? 

Mr. GANNETT. The National Geographic Society. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a member of that society? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; I am president of it now. The board of 
management practical made the selection of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you be kind enough to detail to us the methods 
which were employed by this committee in an examination of 
the reports of Commander Peary of his expedition? 

Mr. GANNETT. You mean what actually took place at the actual meet- 
ings with him? 

. ROBERTS, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us in the plainest language what you saw and 
learned of the discovery, the reports you saw, the conclusions you 
reached, and the reasons for your conclusions. 

Mr. GANNETT. Mr. Peary came from his home near Portland, Me., and 
brought his records in a gripsack and his instruments in a trunk, First 
he met the committee at the office of the Geographic Society, and we 
appointed a meeting at the house of Admiral Chester, who was a mem- 
ber of this committee. We simply sat down with him and read his 

ournal from his original records; he had an original record made 
n a little book, a notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all the 
earmarks of be the ab Fp He read the journal over two or three 
days before Bartlett left ; we all read it together; we included in 
the reading two or three days which Bartlett was with him, and from 
that time on to the pole and all of the way back to Cape Columbia. We 
also had his astronomical observations recomputed, examined them 
not recomputed, for he had already computed them on these sheets. He 
had one sheet for a set of observations, and Admiral Chester recom- 
puted them; I do not know whether Mr. Tittmann did or not, I do 
* remember; we had his line of soundings; the tidal observations 
mere saw. 


On page 5 of the hearing Mr. Tittmann says Peary’s records 
which he had seen were “on loose slips of paper.“ Tittmann’s 
exact words ure: 

Tie showed me the actual papers on which he did this— 
and— 


They were on loose slips of paper. 
At the same hearing, on the same day, Mr. Gannett said: 


We simpy ‘sat down with him and read his journal from bis original 
records. Ile had an original record made in d little book, a notebook, 
you know. 

So Mr. Tittmann, then Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Henry Gannett, then president of the 
National Geographic Society, told different stories of the same 
occurrence at the same hearing on the same day to the same 
committee, one saying that Mr. Peary's records were on loose 
sheets, the other that these same records were in a book, and 
repeated his statement, saying, “a notebook, you know.” 

These are the same records which a little later Mr. Peary re- 
fused to show to the congressional committee, waiting almost a 
year before he finally consented to allow the committee to sec 
them, and when shown, these original records“ were on differ- 
ent paper than either Mr. Tittmann or Mr. Gannett had stated. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You call attention to his latitude observations, but 
you do not mention how he kept his longitude. 

Mr. GANNETT. I saw no longitude observations, and my understand- 
ing is that he didn't make any. I do not see why he should. Ile kept 
his directions by the compass and the direction of the sun at noontime, 
and his purpose was to go north. 

This is one of the most ridiculous statements ever made by a 
professed “scientist,” and proves Mr. Ganriett absolutely in- 
competent to discuss or examine nautical observations, with a 
view to verifying an explorer’s route in the Arctic or over any 
“ virgin ” section of the earth’s surface, for an Arctic traveler can 
not know the direction in which he is traveling unless he knows 
the direction in which his compass needle points, and to know 
this he must take repeated observations for compass variation. 
It is impossible, when the sun is above the horizon throughout 
the 24 hours, for him to know the correct time, no matter how 
many absolutely accurate chronometers he carries, unless he 
knows on which longitudinal meridian he travels, and this he 
ean not know without frequent observations for longitude and 
for compass variation. Therefore if he does not know when it 
is noon he can not tell with any degree of correctness the 
direction in which his shadow falls at noon. Mr. Gannett him- 
self said that— 

A slight error in the time determination makes a large error in the 
longitude. 


Conversely, if traveling by compass only, a slight error in 
(estimated) longitude would make a large error in time, and 
the traveler’s calculations would be absolutely unreliable. 

Also Mr. Peary told the committee and stated in his book 
that he traveled on the Columbia meridian and carried Columbia 
(seventieth) meridian time, but, in“ verifying ” the observations 
made by Marvin and Bartlett, Peary’s “ expert computers ” state 
that they “assumed” that Marvin and Bartlett carried correct 
sizticth meridian time. They also “assumed” that Pearx's 
observations at his polar camp were made on sixtieth meridian 
time, and from these observations they calculated that Peury's 
polar camp was at longitude 137° west! 5 

Therefore, according to the testimony of Mr. Peary and his 
expert computers, Peary traveled on the seventieth (Columbia) 
meridian and carried seventieth meridian time (see pp. 21-25 
of the hearing), although Marvin and Bartlett, who traveled 
with him, carried sixtieth meridian time, and made their ob- 
servations on that basis (see p. 136 of hearing); and while 
Peary claimed to have traveled on the seventieth meridian and 
carried seventieth meridian time, his “ expert computers ” found 
that his polar camp, “ Camp Jesup,” was at longitude 137“ west. 
We need no“ experts“ to prove that“ there is something rotten 
in Denmark ”—and in Mr. Peary’s story. And yet Mr. Gannett 
did “ not see why Peary needed to make any longitude observa- 
tions.” 

Discussing Peary’s instruments, the committee continued: 

Mr. Ronznrs. How were they (the observations) taken? 

Mr. Gannetr. Taken with a sextant aud an artificial horizon. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The instrument was a sextant similar to that used on 


shipboard? 
Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; precisely. 


PEARY RECORDS REFUSED, 


Mr. BUTLER. The committee asked Prof. Gannett to state the results 
of his examination of the records made by Peary and to give his reasons 
for his belief in the accuracy of the reports made by Commander Peary. 

Mr. Gannerr. Well, as I understand the a gee you wish to have 
the journal and the observations made by Mr. Peary brought forth in 
this committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. Macon. I want that brought in, This Congress belongs to the 
country, and whatever we do as its representatives ought to be «lone in 
the open and not in secret. If we are doing anything to be kept dark, I 
propose to make it public myself. far as I am concerned, We are 
We are charged here as 


not going to deal with secrets in anything. 
no ay hee of the people. 

r. Bates. Do you care to state why that record should be kept from 
the public? 
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Mr. GANNETT. I do not know that I should like to. I would rather 
Peary would state his reasons himself. 

Mr. Ronknrs. Now, let me ask a question. Do I understand the papers 
or records in issue now are copies of Mr. Peary’s original jo ? 

Mr. GaxxkTT. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Roserts. Do 1 understand that Mr, Peary objecta to his observa- 
tions as to latitude and the position of the sun, objects to that being 
made punic, or is it simply the journal of his trip that he objects to, 
or bot 

Mr. GANNETT. Both. 

Mr. Roperts. Di} Peary have his artificial horizon when he exhibited 
it te your committee? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosents. And it seemed to be a proper one? 

Mr. GANNETT. Oh, ‘yes, 

Mr. Roserts. And ‘adequate for the p 

Mr. GANNETT, There was a slight modification made in it. g 

(But Mr. Gannett did not state what that “slight modification 


was. 
Me, Roperts, Was anyone other than Mr. Nichols and Mr. Peary 
before your committee giving information on this? 

Mr. Gannerr. No. 

Mr. Roserrs. In other words, your committee did not call any of the 
oe members of the party to verify any of the statements made by 

eary? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Thus Mr. Gannett showed that the “proof” all rested on 
Peary’s unsupported word. 

To further show the farcical nature of the National Geo- 


graphic Society’s “investigations,” see page 17 of the hearing: 


se? 


ys 
when the errea Heaps 85° 33“ was made, 700 fathoms only were left 
of the see 
this sounding it 


two pickax heads and a steel sledge shoe to 2 70 down 700 fathoms, 


Mr. GANNETT. at I can not answer. 
Mr. Roserts. No effort was made by your committee to interrogate 
3 to e n any way any of the statements made by Peary? 
. GANNETT. No. 
Mr. Ronnnrs. Or the time it took him to make his different journeys, 
the number of miles per day? 
Mr. Gannett. No. 


The foregoing is a plain, straightforward admission that the 
“investigating committee” of the National Geographic Society 
made not the slightest attempt to verify Peary's story in any 
manner, but accepted whatever he told them as “ evidence.” 


x Poe . Did he tell your committee what his equipment was 
on t x 

Mr. GANxerTT. Well, be had two sledges. (On page 82 of the 
hea Peary said he had five sledges.) 

Mr. Rounnrs. How many dogs? 

Mr. GANNETT. I think 36 dogs; it seems to me 36 or 32. 
48 of the hearings Peary said dogs.) 

Mr. Rogerts. How many Esquimaux? 

Mr. Ganxetr. Two Esquimaux. (On page 24 of the hearings Peary 
said four Esquimaux.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The verdict of this committee, of which you were 
a member, has been GR G by the scientific societies in many dif- 
ferent places in the world 

Mr. GANNETT, Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The records of Pi 
these societies? They simply accept 


Geographie Society ? 
r. GANNETT. at is the case. 


Mr. Roserts. I want to put into the record a communication I have 
received from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor in answer to a 
request for copies of Mr. ‘a reports to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. They relate to the soundings. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 1, 1910. 


(On page 


were not submitted to any of 
the judgment of the National 


Hon. Enxest W. ROBERTS, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
Sm: In reply to E letter of Februa: 25, requesting’ the report 
by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States went. 1 leave t 
transmit herewith copies of, first, a letter transmitting records ; 
second, a letter transmitting the profile of soundings, referred to in 
the letter transmitting the tidal records, the explanatory statement 
transmitted with the ponding ana a eee ee ee the profile 
and of the table of geographic tions, of which are duly 


attested. - 
Respectfully, CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. . 


EAGLE ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, Mu. 


* 
October 18, 1909. 
Acting Superintendent F. W. PERKINS, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: Referring to my telegram, I am sending you b ress the 
tidal records of the Peary Arctic Club’s recent north far oxgeaition: 
Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, some of 
the chronometer comparisons, particularly of the Cape Bryant observa- 
sions, are eae 
These comparisons are undoubtedly among Prof. Marvin's private 
papers; and if so, will be obtained from his relatives later. 

Donald B. Macmillan took many of the observations and is 
familiar with them all, and can come to Washington to see you any 
time you may consider jt advisable, 

Tam writ 5 now to communicate with you at once and to keep 
you posted as to his address. 
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I am also sending you profile of soundings from Cape Columbia to 
within 5 miles of the pole. 

If such request is permissible, I will respectfully request that this 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present. 

W best regards, I am, very respectfully, 

R. E. Peary, U. S. N. 

The above letter is an exact copy of a photostat reproduction 
furnished me by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

In this letter—second paragraph—Peary states that— 


Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, some of the 
chronometer comparisons are missing, 


But he fails to state here that not only the chronometer com- 
parisons but the chronometers themselves were lost with Marvin, 
For this we have Peary's own word, embodied in a letter written 
to the Waltham Watch Co., under date of November 20, 1909, 
and published in Hampton's Magazine for January, 1910: 

New York, November 29, 1909. 
WALTHAM WATCH Co. 
altham, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: Waltham watches were used during my expedition in 
connection with the simultaneous tide observations at Cape Sheridan, 
Ca raia henge Cape Bryant, where accurate time was the essen- 

feature. - y were also taken on sledge expeditions north over the 


Watches were distributed to different supporting parties and were 
used for time comparisons by the parties up to the point where Marvin 
returned in command of the third supporting pa x k 

As further tide observations were contempla between Cape Rheri- 
dan and Cape Morris Jesup, Marvin took with him the five Waltham 
watches (chronometers) in the party for this purpose, the object bein: 
that com n of the five different watches (chronometers) migh 
give us absolute certainty of correctness of our time. f 

Very truly, yours, 
R. E. Prany. 

Peary states, on page 321 of his book, The North Pole, that 
everything Marvin had with him on his return trip except 
“a few of his notes” was lost with him. Therefore it neces- 
sarily follows that these chronometers were. also lost. What 
did Peary use for the purpose of time comparisons after Marvin 
left him? 

Furthermore, as a matter of “ proof” that Peary reached the 
pole neither Marvin's nor Bartlett's nor MeMillan's records 
have any bearing whatever, as all of these men turned back 
long before the pole was in sight; even Bartlett, who was sup- 
posed to attain the highest northing of any of the supporting 
parties, only claimed to reach 87° 47’. Therefore none of them 
could have any personal knowledge of Peary's movements after 
they left him. 3 

At this point in the proceedings the hearing adjourned until 
Monday, March 7. 1910, when, owing to Peary's request that 
his data be not made public, no further hearings were held until 
10 months iater. The proceedings of Monday, March 7, 1910, 
were as follows: 


The subcommittee was called to order at 4 p. m., Hon. THOMAS 8. 
BUTLER (chairman) presiding. 

The members present were: Messrs. BUTLER, Ronzars, Bates, Dawson, 
Englebright, Macon. 

ongressman De Alva Alexander, of New York, presented the follow- 
ing statement to the committee: 

“Commander Peary and his friends say that contracts signed months 
ago with his publishers render it impossible to make his records and 
scientific data public now. It would not only subject P. to heavy 
damages—a loss which he can not meet, having just po vy BO himself 
from debt incurred in connection with his various tiens—but it 
would be breaking faith with his publishers, which he is unwilling to do 
under any circumstances,” 

Naturally, from Mr. Peary’s point of view, his contract with 
his publishers, and his private pocketbook, were of far greater 
importance than the United States Government, whose servant 
he was; therefore the business of the Government could await 
his pleasure and that of his publishers. In the meantime there 
was a gambling chance that the first excitement of the affair 
would die out and the “ investigation ” become even more desul- 


tory and perfunctory than if it was allowed to continue at this 


Also, Peary had already drawn $50,000 from the Government; 
his regular salary was continuing without intermission; if he 
was granted “retired pay” that retired pny would begin from 
the time he claimed to have reached the pole; therefore all the 
regular salary he could manage to draw before his retired pay 
was granted was in the nature of a bonus. After a year’s post- 
ponement of the case it would be easier to persuade Congress 
to ullow it to slip through and would also give Peary a year in 
which to prepare some “original” records. Otherwise why 
were only copies of “original records” offered in the first 


hearing? t 
PRARY’S OWN TESTIMONY, 

On Saturday, January 7, 1971, almost a year after the discon- 
tinuance of the hearings because of Peary’s reluctance to make 
his records public, Subcommittee No. 8 of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs met to continue the hearings and listen to 
Peary’s own testimony. 
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Hon. Tuomas S. BUTLER (chairman) presided at the hearing. 


Mr, BUTLER. Capt. Peary, there are two or three bills awaiting the 
action of the committee on which congressional action is necessary. 
You know what the bills are. Yesterday the subcommittee suggested 
that you should be invited to come here at 10 o'clock this morning and 
tell us anything you see fit bearing upon your trip to the North Pole, 


If agreeable to you, begin your narrative where rtlett left you, and 
tell us what you can which will help us to understand that you actually 
did reach the pole. 

Capt. Peary. I can sa 
point where Bartlett le 
north latitude. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who made the observation at that point, Bartlett? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. And Bartlett made the report? 

Capt. Peary. He made the observation at that point. Bartlett started 
back immediately after noon of the ist of April, after taking his 
observation and giving me a copy and retaining a copy. 

I started at 4 or 5 o'clock the next morning. I made five marches 
the estimated distance of the first one being 25 miles, of the secon 
one 20 miles, of the next two 25 miles each, and of the last 30 miles. 


In Peary’s book, The North Pole,“ he says he started “a 
little after midnight on the morning of April 2,” after Bartlett 
left him; but he told the committee “ about 4 or 5 o'clock.” 

Also, Peary’s original report, as published in the New York 
Times, gave his distances for the five marches as: First, 25 
miles; second, 20 miles; third, 20 miles; fourth, 25 miles; fifth, 
40 miles. 


Mr. Roperts. You are speaking of geographical miles? 

Capt. Peary. I am 8 of geographical miles. All miles that 
I speak of now will be geographical. 

Ir. BUTLER. The last march reached what point? 

Capt. Peary. My estimate put me within 3 or 4 miles of the pole. 
I reached there, as I had hoped to do, before noon of a given day, so 
that I could take a preliminary observation immediately after my 
arrival that would Indicate my position near enough so that I could 
decide what to do the next day, whether I would go on with my party 
or whether I would take a light sledge and one or two men and make a 
spurt for it, as Shackleton did, and as is customary in such work. 

The observation which I made at that time (noon of April 6) was not 
an entirely satisfactory one, as clouds were drifting over the sky; but it 
1 our position as 89° 57’, which is about 3 miles from the 
pole. 


Marvelous accuracy! Peary took no observations of any 
kind—except what he calls a “latitude sight ”—from the time 
Bartlett is supposed to have left him, 133 miles from the pole, 
until he reached his “ polar camp,” at which point he says: 

“iy estimate put me within 8 or 4 miles of the pole,” and his 
observation taken at that point showed him to be at 89° 57’, 
which is about 3 miles from the pole! Can you beat it? 


Capt. Peary. My intention was, when I had reached the point that I 

dged to be at or near the pole, to take observations at six-hour 
ntervals. I had intended to take an observation at my Columbia 6 p: m. 
time, approximately, but it was cloudy at that time. I was unable to 
take ‘any observation within six hours from my previous observation. 
Starting with two of my Eskimos and tbe light sledge and my instru- 
ment I went what I judged to be 10 miles farther on in the same direc- 
tion, and took another serles of observations at midnight of the time 
I was carrying, which I call Columbia meridian time. Those obsèrva- 
tions indicated that I was on the other side of the pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Please indicate the point on the map where the 
magnetic North Pole is. £ 

Capt. Prany. Way down here [indicating on map] in King William. 

Mr. BUTLER. The needle tends to point toward the magnetic pole? 

Capt. Peary. It does point near it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was there anything in the action of your necdle that 
would assist in determining whether or not you had been to the pole? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; except so far as you used a compass. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand: but in the 8 of the needle? 

Capt. Peary., It would assist you with the magnetic le. That is 
the distinction. One is a Se pole, a mathematical point, and 
bed 2 2 70 s a magnetic pole, which is the point where the magnetic 
attraction is. 


Peary’s testimony at this point was damaging to his case, 
for he claimed that the compass needle tends to point toward 
the magnetic pole instead of toward the North Pole. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it does not point directly toward either one; yet Mr. 
Peary traveled by compass and “ estimate” only. 

But what follows is more damaging still: 

Mr. Enciesricut. In using a compass in the northern regions you 
use it with a calculated variation? 

Capt. Peary. You use it, checking it by observations wherever you 
can, ‘To give you an idea of what the variations are, here at Roose- 
velt [indicating] the variation is 8 95° west. In other 
words, the north end of the needle points a little south of true west, 
and as you go west that increases, 

Mr. ExoLEBRIGUT. Is not that all charted by the Coast Survey and 
by the maritime nations of the world? 

Capt. Peary. They have the lines of certain variations, but, of course, 
the greater the number of observations, the more accurate the data, 
Mr. Exociesricn?r. Did you have such a chart with you? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; I did not have such a chart. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you make any observations which would tend to 
throw any additional light on the variation of the needle? 

Capt. Peary. I did not on thia last expedition. I should say that 
on this trip that I had what I called a double team of dogs, 12, and a 
light sledge. 

Observe that Peary stated that the compass is used “check- 
ing it by observations wherever possible ”—but he took no ob- 
seryutions for compass variation; that, although the charts of 
the various nations show the lines of certain variations, “ the 
greatcr the number of observations, the more accurate the 


in a general way, Mr. Chairman, that at the 
us his observation indicated it was 87“ 47’ 


data ”—yet he neither made those observations which would 
increase the accuracy of his data, nor did he have such a chart 
with him. It may also be noted that Peary suddenly found it 
very convenient to change the subject abruptly from compass 
variations to the number of dogs in his team, 

‘The instructions to navigators, published by the United States 
Navy Department, by direction of the Secretary of the Navy 
(see Bowditch's Practical Navigator, p. 86), read: 

The variation (of the compass) not only changes as one travels from 

lace to pisce on the earth, being different in diferent localities, but 
n every locality besides the minor periodic movements of the needle 
known as the diurnal, monthly, and annual variations, there is a 
progressive change which amounts to large alterations in the pointi 
of the compass. In taking account of the effect produced by the vari- 
ation of the compass, the navigator must therefore be sure that the 
variation used is correct not only for the place but also for the time 
under consideration. 

Sir Douglas Mawson, who recently conducted one of the 
most remarkable Antarctic expeditions ever made, says in writ- 
ing of his experiences: 

Proximity to the magnetic pole made the compass useless. 

I am in receipt of a letter from a member of the Point Barrow 
international polar expedition, dated January 27, 1916, from 
which I shall quote: 


During my two years in the Arctic regions, at Point Barrow and 
vicinity, I met and conversed with many ‘Arctic whaling captains, all 
of whom said that in navigating the Arctic seas the com can not 


be relied upon, unless checked y for variations. At Point Barrow 
the magnetic needle points about 23° east of the graphic North 
Pole, or true north, which, however, varies hour by hour and day by 


day. The variations at times were very considerable. One day in 
particular the needle swung from 23° east of true north to 23° west 
of truc north, a variation in 24 hours of 46°. No Arctic whaling cap- 
tain, if he wished to reach a point due north 400 miles distant from 
land, would be so foolish as to steam by compass only, unless he knew 
the daily variation of his compass; for if he ever would reach the de: 
sired goal, he would zigzag so much that the distance his log would rec- 
ord would be 8 two or three times 400 miles. He surely would be 
wise enough to take frequent observations for latitude, longitude, and 
compass variations, 
MIDDLETON SMITH, 
Member of the Point Barrow International Polar Expedition. 


In addition to statements from other practical men- to the 
same effect as the one I have just quoted, I am also in receipt 
of a letter from the Superintendent of the United States Naval 
Observatory, which I shall read: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1910. 
Hon, II. T. HELGESEN. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of the 14th instant, inquiring 
about magnetic variations, variation changes with change of position 
of the observer in cither latitude or longitude. i 

Neither the north nor the south magnetic poles are coincident with 
— E poles of the earth. (There are presumably two magnetic 
šou ‘oles. 

Observations in numerous rts of the world have established the 
values of the variation, and these have been plotted in curves, They 
appear, with other data, on the Pilot Chart issued by the Hydrographic 
Office, Navy Department, which office has been requested to mail you 
a copy, and two old ones are inclosed herewith. 

The curves of variation on the Pilot Chart are not crtended into 
extreme polar regions, for the reason that there have been uo observa- 
tions sufficient to permit a definite charting of the lines, 

In the specific case mentioned by you, sailing north from Cape Colum- 
bia, Grant Land, it is not possible to give the figures, there being no 
data available. Your question can be answered only by the general 
statement that the traveler from Cape Columbia to the North Polé 
might expect to find large changes in variation, 

Very respectfully, 
Tloocrwrarr, 


J. 8. 
Captain, United States Nary, Superintendent. 


Competent mariners, explorers, and scientists agree that in 
traveling over an unknown region, with no visible landmarks, 
it is a physical impossibility to travel over 400 miles, as Mr. 
Peary claims to have done, from the last point of land to the 
North Pole by compass without, as he stated to the committee, 
taking any observations whatever for compass variation. 

This statement of Peary's alone proves indisputably that he 
never reached the North Pole. 

Peary continued (p. 26 of hearing) : 


Returning then to my camp I made an observation at 6 o'clock the 
next morning, which would of necessity be at right angles to the 
observation I had made at midnight, and that indicated that the pole 
was between me and the sun, I then took another team of 12 dogs 
and went in that direction an estimated distance of about 8 miles. I 
then returned to my same camp and at noon of the Tth took a series of - 
observations, taking them for the Columbia meridian. 


It would be interesting if Mr. Peary had told the committee 
how he knew which was the Columbia meridian, as he took no 
observations for compass variation, traveled by compass only 
for estimated“ distances, and—after Marvin's return—had no 
way even to check his chronometer. 


Capt. Peary. At about 4 o'clock of that afternoon I decided to start 
back. On the way back we stopped about 5 miles south of the pole, to 
make a sounding at a place where there had been a movement of the 
heavy ice and where the new ice which had frozen over was thin 
enough. We reached our last upward 135 and slept there. 

Mr. Dawson. You could follow the line coming back? 
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Capt. ERARE me had a trail and the igloos to occupy when we got 
to amp àt night. 

UTLER. What surprised mé was this, that there were not fre- 
quent snows that would cover the trail. 

care Peary. There was very little snow on this t Hip: 

BUTLER. You could not have found the igloos if it had not been 
for the trail on the return? 

Capt, Peary. No. 

airs BorLer. You came back on the same trail? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; practically all the way, within 45 miles of 
Caps Columbia, and then I had Bartlett's trail. 
r. Nonznrs. Before you leave this matter of the trail, how could 
you EEA it coming back? 
By the passage of the sledges and the dogs over it. 

e Saia The tootprints of the dogs are left on toa — ice? 

Capt. Peary. The footprints will show on the snow. 
of the steel sledge shoes will show in the snow. We 21 — e a point, 
both on my previous 3 and this last one, of and dh 
mican cans which had n emptied along oe “4 3 an 
the cans at certain intervals on the trail. is purpose 
the dogs were painted red and those for tee oan lue, Tue marks 
of the sledge shoes, the marks of the dogs’ feet, in places the discolora- 
tion of the ice and el the dro nig & tpn of the dogs, and our pemmican 
ee made a trail that could be low: 

Mr. BUTLER, Dida not the cans blow? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; some of them 
7 — 0 BUTLAU. From Columbia to the’ North Pole you traveled 413 

es 

Capt. Pran. Yes, 

Mr. Bates, The cence returning parties found no trouble In coming 
baek by this trail? 

Sape PEARY, It took them some time in one or two places, where 
there had been movements of the ice, to pick up the trail on the other 
side. Bartlett, when he got back within 45 miles of — 7 lost the 
main trail and went into the land on his own hook, and I followed 
his trail when I came back. 

Mr. Bates. Within 45 miles of land? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

This statement of Peary’s is one to consider carefully. He 
says that they traveled back to land from the pole over the 
trail made on their upward march, which trail was kept open by 
the returning supporting parties. But Mr. Peary forgets to 
mention a fact which has been authoritatively established, that 
is, that a constant, albeit slow, drift is continually moving the 
ice pack which forms the surface of the polar sea. The general 
“set” of the waters through the Arctic Archipelago has been 
determined to be easterly. Peary himself claims to have noted 
the easterly drift north of Grant Land and Greenland. This 
drift takes place irrespective of the direction of the wind, though 
it has been found that the direction toward which the wind 
blows is often—not always—in general accord with that taken 
by the drifting ice. Taking into account heavy winds, which 
may temporarily affect the easterly drift, this movement of the 
ice in the polar regions north of Grant Land and Greenland is 
conservatively estimated at from 3 to 4 miles per day. Peary’s 
expedition left land on March 1. He states in his book that the 
first supporting party reached the ship March 21. As the ship 
was about five easy marches distant from Cape Columbia (their 
first point of land), 16 days is a fair estimate to allow for the 
absence of this first supporting party from land. In that time 
their trail made on the upward journey would have “ faulted ” 
to the east about 50 miles. 

Bartlett reached Cape Columbia on April 18, 49 days from the 
time he left land. In that time his original trail would have 
“faulted ” 147 miles at the starting point. It is not to be won- 
dered that Capt. Bartlett “ went into land on his own hook”! 
A period of 9 days elapsed from the time Bartlett turned back 
until Peary reached “Camp Bartlett” on his return trip. In 
that time the igloo at “Camp Bartlett” would have been any- 
where from 27 to 36 miles east of the geographical position 
it occupied when first built. Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it was possible for the whole body of ice to have 
drifted at exactly the same rate, so that the upward trail re- 
mained unbroken, and that Peary followed this unbroken trail 
on his return journey, he would have then found himself at 
least 160 miles to the east of Cape Columbia. But, we may 
argue, the land masses along the coast would prevent the ice 
from drifting at this rate. Very well, consider only, then, the 
period from the time Peary left the“ Big Lead,” 45 miles north 
of Cape Columbia. Peary left this point on the upward journey 
Mareh 11 and reached it on the return trip April 20, a period of 
40 days. In that time, at the lowest estimate, the drift would 
have amounted to 120 miles, and Peary would therefore have 
found himself 120 miles to the east of the point where his cross- 
ing was made and at least 165 miles (instead of 45 miles) from 
Cape Columbia. 

This is another reason why I knoto Peary did not go to the 
North Pole. 

An effort was made by the committee to ascertain if any 
members of the party other than Peary kept a record of the 
trip. 


Mr. Dawson. Have you brought with you your original notes which 
yon took during 5 movements in proximity to the pole? 
Capt. Peary. haye them; yes, sir. 


LIII —18 


Mr. Dawson. Have = any chart that you made at that time show- 
ng these movements about the point where the pole is supposed to be? 
pt. Peary. I made no chart; no, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTS. I would like to nak if the supporting parties kept 
records of their return trips 
Capt. Peary. The ktr 8 ves, sir. 
roe a And turned them over to you? 
bg Y. I haye Bartlett’s report. I think I have Macmillan's 
and Borup's reports, but I will not sure. I can give you the time 
of each supporting party, if you care for it, on the return without 
going into details. 
Mr. ROBERTS. How did you get that information? 
Capt. Peary, After my return I had Bartlett make me a report of 
a e Trom trip, aa 1 recall that I have a brief report from Borup and 
e m Mai 
ROBERTS. What I was inquiring about particulariy was whether 
ach. ch supporting party had kept a diary or record or journal? 
ag a report from Bartlett, and I think I have 
Macallan, s report. 


When first asked about the reports Peary stated that he had 
Bartlett’s report, but was “ not sure” about Borup’s and Mac- 
millan's. The next moment he “ recalled” that he had a brief 
report from both Borup and Macmillan, and immediately after- 
wards only “ thought” that he had Macmillan’s. On this as on 
other subjects, Peary’s ideas were decidedly hazy. 


i 1 — 2 But those reports were made up after they returned 
o the s 
Capt. eS They were given to me then. They probably had 


rough notes. 
r. ROBERTS. Do you know whether or not they were made from 


mont day as they moved along the backward journey? 
yY. I assume that eA made entries i the journal and 
that they ey ere on a transcript of their journal or report. I feel quite 


sure they 
OAS, Have you the report here from Mr. Bartlett? 
a OPi ERNE I hare not the report. I have Bartlett's memorandum 
ve! me. 
Mr. Roperts. Is this the original? 


Capt. Peary. Here [exhibiting] is a certificate given me by Bartlett 
at that time: 
Arctic OCEAN, April 1, 1909. 
Have to-da 


personally determined our latitude to be by sextant 

observation 87° 46’ 49” north. I return from here in command of the 

i supportin: party . I leave Commander Peary with 5 men, 5 

N — tuli, fon ords, Pra A picked dogs. Men and dogs are in 
0} 


gomg The weather good. the same 
average as our last eight marches, Commander Peary Should reach the 
pole in eight days, 


ROBERT A. BARTLETT, 
Master Steamer “ Roosevelt.” 

Capt. “Bob” Bartlett is an able seaman, a descendant of a 
long line of “they who go down to the sea in ships,” courageous, 
strong, and faithful; but these fine qualities do not necessarily 
presuppose that he is a so-called “navigator.” Harper’s Maga- 
zine for October, 1915, contains the first installment of Donald 
B. Macmillan’s own story, “Tn Search of a New Land“ (Crocker 
Land), in which Prof. Macmillan says: 

The captain of our vessel absolutely refused to enter ice that Bob 
Bartlett would have N en ven bucking. It is a strange anom- 
aly that insurance companies wil — 5 to accept a man trained in 
arctic work and experienced in ice navigation on the ground that he 
has no “ Lie md but will a t a warm-water man who happens to 
know something about practi astronomy. 

This statement of Prof. Macmillan accounts for the fact that 
Bartlett's determination of the latitude was “by sextant ob- 
servation” only, with no supplementary observations for longi- 
tude and for compass variation. Peary had been north so many 
times in a period covering twenty-odd years that the route from 
New York to Lincoln Bay was as familiar to him as the street 
from the new Union Station to the Army and Navy Club in 
Washington. Capt. Bartlett was mate of Peary’s ship, the 
Windward, in 1898-99, and took the Roosevelt north in 1905-6 
and again in 1908-9 on this last expedition of Peary’s. Famil- 
iar with Arctic waters, he could successfully negotiate the ship 
through the ice—but—in a matter of observations to deter- 
mine a correct position on the wastes of the polar sea some- 
thing more than able seamanship” is required. As well might 
a chauffeur, perfectly competent to run a high-powered automo- 
bile through the streets of New York at the hour of busiest 
traffic, assert that he could locate his position to a certainty 
if placed amid the shifting sands of the Mojave Desert. Bart- 
lett’s “determination” of latitude was valueless to show the 
actual position of the party. 

But his “ certificate ” is open to criticism on other phases: 


Mr. Ronrurs (after examining paper). Are these figures in your 
handwriting? 

Capt. Peary. In Bartlett’s handwriting. 

Mr. BUTLER. This was written away up at the point where Bartlett 
left you? 

Note Peary’s evasive reply: 

Capt. Peary. That is just as he wrote it in one of his notcJsooks, 
and = tore it out and gave it tome. He kept a copy. 

Mr. BUTLER. — care it to you at that time? 

Capt. PEARY. sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. et left you within 133 miles of the pole? 


Capt. PEARY. 
Mw Macon. if he had reached 87 47’ 2 
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Capt. Peary. These are the figures just as Bartlett put them down on 
a pase of the notebook 


r. ROBERTS. When were those * — [indicating] inserted? 
Capt. Peary. Immediately after the observation. 
Mr. Roverts. Why did he (Bartlett) use two pencils on that record? 


Capt. Peary. That I can not say. 
Mr. Rorerts. I should judge that evidently that was a. different 
pencil, and; this looks 


ting that looks like an indelible 
] Uke an ordinary lead pencil. Do you know whether or not 
ed that [indicating] after making his observation, after 


. Ropers. It seems ra 
ment of pencils 1 — N 

n e 2 
Po Sapt. PRASY: Yes, sir. 

A few interesting questions which the committee might have 
asked Peary in regard to Bartlett's certificate, and which up to 
the present time have never been satisfactorily answered, are 
the following: 

First. Jf Bartlett’s certificate was all written at the same 
time, why did he leave such a wide space between the fourth and 
sixth lines, much wider than between any other two lines of the 
certificate? 

Second. Why is the fifth line—written in this wide space— 
on a slant altogether different from the rest of the certificate? 

Third. Why does the word “eight” on the first line of the 
second page of the certificate (see The North Pole, pp. 360- 
361) appear to have been written after the balance of the cer- 
tificate, the space occupied by it being unnecessarily wide and 
the word on a different slant from the other words on that 

age? 

Fourth. Why does this word appear to be in a different: hand- 
writing from the balance of the certificate? The word “ eight” 
in the fourth line of this page is written in a different style 
than the word “ eight” in the first line. Why? 

Firth. The foregoing remarks refer only to the “ certificate” 
which Bartlett is supposed to have given Peary when he turned 
south from his “farthest north.” A more serious feature of 
Bartlett’s observation is found on page 359 of Peary's book 
The North Pole, where a photographic reproduction of Bart- 
lett’s figures is given. It is necessary to refer to these figures to 
appreciate the force of the following criticism: 

Count down the page to the ninth row of figures. Note that 
the divisor 2 is used to divide the numerals: 13, 24, 34. This 
division of this row of figures by 2 is proof positive that no 
able navigator, no-master mariner, no person competent to work 
out nautical observations ever computed the observation“ on 
page 359. The divisor 2 should have been used to divide: the 
third row of figures from the top of the page; that is, 13, 13, 00. 
How does either Peary or Bartlett explain this error?- 

Apparently the insurance companies know a master mariner 
when they see one. Or did Capt. Bartlett sign a paper prepared 
for him by another person?’ For surely the signature on page 
859 was not written at the same time that the balance of the 
writing on this page was done. This is shown by the fact that 
it did not develop the same “color” in the photographie repro- 
duction, 3 


Thus Peary's only “scientific” corroborative evidence that 


he reached 87“ 46’ 49“ north latitude, such evidence furnished 
by the only white member of his party who accompanied him 
beyond 86° 38’ north latitude; is absolutely valueless, because it 
is positively in error. : 

Peary's own observations were also the subject of interest and 
inquiry: 

Mr. Dawson. Have you any objection to allowing the committee to 
see the original notes you. made during this last journey and during the 
observations in the immediate vicinity of the pole? 

ne gg tipku oes them in a book or on slips of paper? 

— G. ‘ 

Capt. Peary. ins ook 

It will be remembered that almost a year prior to this time 
Mr. Tittmann.told the committee that 

Capt. Peary showed me the actual observations—the 
observations that he made when he: was at the pole. He showed me the 
actual papers on which he did this; made at the time, on loose slips of 
paper: 

A few hours after Mr. Tittmann made the above statement, 
Mr. Gannett told the committee: 

We simply sat down with him (Peary) and read his journal from his 
original records; he had an ori record made in a little book, a 
notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all the earmarks of: being 
the original. 

Now, comes Peary with the story that he kept his records in 
a book, but that— 


My own observations, made in 
return to the ship, and I did 


separate books, were taken out on 
them up in a little waterproof — 


WHAT DID PEARY SHOW TO TITTMANN AND GAN- 
NETT? Mr. Tittmann saw original“ loose sheets of paper; 
Mr. Gannett read an “ original” notebook; Peary says he made 
the entries in a notebook, and took them out on his return to 
the ship—which might account for Tittmann’s. original loose 
slips”—but how about Gannett’s original notebook”? The 
Peary witnesses should have compared notes with Peary and 
with each other before they. attempted to testify. 


Capt: Pranr. My own. observations, made in separate books, were 
taken out when I compacted all of my papers on my return to the ‘shi; 
and I did them up in a little waterproof package which I had sewed to 


und 
a hae BUTLER: I will ask you . Was it absolutely neces- 
sary — — have been at the North Pole in order to these 


Ons. 

Capt. Peary, That is a question om which there has beem some dis- 
cussion. I can answer it by saying that observations have never been 
made yet that were not pate at the place. 

Mr. Burner. You must have been at the place to have made certain 
observations, and if you were there, you were there, but could you have 
made the figures without having been at the pole, and if you had made 
the figures without haying been there, is there anyway to detect your 


effort 

Capt: Peary. There is a difference of opinion in regard to that. You 
will Ind that some experts will say that observations can be arranged, 
and others will say that they can not. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr, Gannett and Mr. Tittmann told us that it is pos- 
sible for a person who has sufficient knowledge to sit down in a de- 
partment here in Washington and make figures and claim to have been 
— 5 z pont where the scusa eae was made. In other words, 

gures themselves would not carry any proof on their face. 
Capt. Peary. That is the opinion of an ex $ 

Mr. Dawson. I have a curiosity to see 8 that you ke; 
from day to day ganing. your presence In: the vi ty of the pole. Dla 
you make entries in this Journal every day? 

Capt. r. Not every day. Sometimes we were so busy that I 
did not make entries. I did not make an entry on the day that Bartlett 
was adrift on the ice floe on the outward journey. 

Mr. Ropsrts., When did you begin the journal of your last trip? 

Capt. Peary. That book was started on the 22d of February. 

Carte Perat. T kept a. personal Journal iit’ a book line: tant: Bade 
~ TSO jou a o that [indica 
ing], and I think members of the did. 

> ROBERTS. And that particular k commenced when? 

Capt. Prary. The day we left the Roosevelt, and L have some similar 
books both before and after that. 

Mr. Ronnurs. That contains all the entries made on your way to the 
pole and back? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Does that contain a daily record of the movements of 
the different parties and of the equipment which you. had on each day? 

Capt. Pwary. It contains a record of the supporting parties as 
left. It does not contain a daily record of the equipment: that I 


on each day. 

ag le pape How. did you: get at the equipment, then, as stated in 

Capt. Peary. Bach time a supporting party left mæ I noted. who 
went back or what the retu: party was and what it had left me 
with. That is noted there. I say it is; Eassume it is. 

Peary was never sure of anything, even of his own data, that 
he was supposed to have written himself. 

Mr. Roperrs. There are no memoranda in your book on the ist day 
of April as to the outfit you had to go forward. You did not put down 
memoranda of the number of men and sledges you had. My recollection 
is 2 told what Bartlett went back with. 

= t. Peary, That is not down in my notes, but D had cight dogs to 


a 
Mr. Rorerrs. ht on that point let me ask: If I understand, this 
. book. wan 


identical mom um book was submi to the committee of the 
National — ee Society, was it not? 

Capt. Praryr. It was. 

Mr. ROBERTS: And the members of that committee read all of it 
care 


Capt. Peary. No; I will not say they read all — it carefully. It 
3 read: 
they went over it 


carefully. 
e Peary. I would not be at all surprised if that book was tty 
well read through by the different members of the committee. I do not 
know whether any one man straight through or not. 

Mr. ROBERTS. What I. was | ng. up to by these questions was to 
ascertain if you can account for the Sane Se ny Sia sta: ents made by 
Mr. Gannett, one of that committee, and statements. that a in 

our dairy or in your book with regard to the outfit: you: had on the 
Anal dash, You know what Mr. Gannett's statement was? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Ronzurs. He stated to the committee that you had 4 men, 2 


edges, and, I think, 32 or 88 dogs, which was a different party entirely, 
as you wiil realize, m 6 men, 5 sledges, and 8 It he, as a com- 
mi who looked these matters over, stating that he had examined 


carefully, gives us that outfit for the final dash, how do 


CCC 
mittee to know. 

The question naturally arises, in view of Mr. Gannett's state- 
ment that the committee of the National Geographic Society 
examined Peary’s data “ very carefully” and found such widely 
dissimilar conditions as those found by the congressional sub- 
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committee, whether the book which Gannett saw and the book 
shown to the congressional committee was really one and the 
same, or whether Peary unwittingly submitted another of his 
various “ books“ to the congressional subcommittee? Of course, 
the two books should agree, but 

Mr. ROBERTS. Capt. Peary, will you kindly read us your memoranda 
there of the ones of March 19? 

Capt. Peary (reading): Brilliant, clear day of yellow sunlight. Tem- 
aus in the —50’s, as shown by frozen brand and nearly invisible 

ogs. Bubble in all three thermometers and unable to register. Bart- 
lett's estimate of our position here is 85.30; mine, 85.20. 

Mr. Ronkurs. How did you get the temperature of that day; where 
did you find that? 

Capt. y. It was an estimate. As I state here, the bubbles were 
in the thermometers and they were unable to register recisely, and I 
know that brandy up there will freeze somewhere in the — 50's, prob- 
ably at about — 55. 

“ Estimating” was Peary’s favorite habit. He estimated“ 
his distances, estimated“ his temperatures, “estimated” the 
longitude, and finally “estimated” the location of the North 
Pole! 

Peary then read extensive quotations from his diary, which 
he stated to the committee was written while on his actual trip 
and while “at the pole.” These extracts covered the entire 
time from the day Bartlett left him until he started on his 
return journey. But Peary seems badly mixed in his dates as 
to the time he reached the pole and his movements while there. 
Not only that, but his dates (days of the month) do not corre- 
spond with his days of the week, and the number of days away 
from the ship (which he claimed to have entered in his diary 
daily) do not correspond with the days of the month. These 
statements are not based on newspaper reports, but on Peary’s 
own story and on what he claimed was his “original diary,” 
written on the trip, and “ very carefully examined” by the com- 
mittee of the National Geographic Society, and which Mr. 
Peary later submitted to the congressional subcommittee. 

Note a few of the discrepancies: 

Peary states that this diary was commenced on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1909, the day he left the Roosevelt. He reads an 
entry, which begins, Sunday, March 14 (twenty-first day).” 
A little later he reads another entry, which he begins, “ Tues- 
day, April 1.” One need only refer to a calendar for 1909 to see 
that April 1, 1909, fell on Thursday, and not on Tuesday. 

Later on Peary evidently discovered that something did not 
match up correctly, for he jumps from Tuesday, April 1,” to 
“ Friday, April 2.” But in the meantime he gets his number of 
days on the trip mixed. He is correct with all of his figures on 
“Sunday, March 14 (twenty-first day),” but on April 2 he has 
in his diary: 23d March. 39 days. Friday, April 2d.“ 

Sinee March 14 was Peary’s “ twenty-first day” away from 
the ship (as he correctly states), then April 2 must have been 
his fortieth day, instead of his thirty-ninth. 

At the hearing on January 11 Peary was asked by Congress- 
man ROBERTS : 

Mr. Ronnnrs. Have hy your memorandum book with you? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, 5 

Mr. Roperts. Have you mrs oberon to my reading what is on the 
outside of it, 7 to identify it? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTS (reading). 

“No. 1, Roosevelt to and return, February 22 to April 27, 
R. E. Peary, United States Navy.” 
bent Ronnnrs. Have you any objection to my looking through the 


Capt. Peary. No objection, except that I would like to call your 
attention to the nal notes. 

Mr. Korras, notice a heading here. What does that mean [indi- 
en 


Capt. Peary. That means the ninth march and the twenty-third day. 
oo gg H the ninth march from Columbia and the twenty-third day from 

e ship. 

Congressman Roperts then read several extracts from the 
diary until he came to the following: 

Thursday, March 25, thirty-first day out, seventeenth march. 

In this entry Peary has the day of the week and the number 
of his marches noted correctly, but he is wrong on the number 
of days away from the ship. March 25 was his thirty-second 
day away from the ship instead of the thirty-first. The items 
read by Congressman Roserts showed that this same error con- 
tinued until the following: 

Forty-eighth day, April il, fifth return march. 

The above shows a continuance of the error, but note the fol- 
lowing item: 

Sixth return march, fiftieth day, Tuesday, April 12. 

Peary jumps from “April 11, the forty-eighth day,” to “April 
12, the fiftieth day.” But in doing this he forgot to calculate 


for the day of the week, and that is again wrong, April 12, 1909, 
falling on Monday instead of Tuesday. 


Mr. Ropents. Apparently the last entry made is: “Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April of 


and 22, sixtieth day.” 


In the above item Peary has the number of days away from 
the ship correctly entered, April 22 being his sixtieth day; but 
again he is mixed on the days of the week, April 21 and 22, 
1909, falling on Wednesday and Thursday, instead of on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

Mr. Ronnnrs, I notice on “Thursday, April 1, thirty-eighth day,” 
there is no mention at the top of the number of the march. The record 
for that day covers three pages. The last page is continued in the 
ma „ I would like the records to show that there is a margin of 
one-half an inch or more on the left-hand side of each page. ‘The entry 
runs Loa the margin of all three pages and across the top of that 
day's record. 

Congressman Rogerts continued reading, to show that the 
pages for other dates in the diary were not written over into 
the margins, A good point, as on April 1, the day when the 
margins were so written over, was the day Bartlett left him; 
and he had to economize on pages, since a large amount of 
emg must be done if the diary was to show a North Pole 

p: 5 

Mr. Roserrts. The entry for April 8 was all written that day, or, at 
least, the whole entry of that day was written at one time? 

Capt. PEARY. 3 I might perhaps have filled in something in 
connection with it at the next camp, but within those limits; yes. 

Mr. Rohrnrs. You never filled in anything later than the next camp? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr, Roperts. Are you certain? 

Capt. Peary. I feel quite sure. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Ever: g written was written the day it purports to 
2 N 3 here or me salonan day 1 — s 7 
aul i'i T had the time atierwaras | “wt” * eft some days open to 

Congressman RosErRTS apparently endeavored to emphasize the 
fact that the diary“ had the appearance of having been writ- 
ten somewhere other than where it purported to have been 
written, or, at the best, to have been liberally “ doctored”; 
otherwise Peary would have been able to give strong, definite 
answers to the above questions. 

Bler ipio Would you leave this book to be examined by the com- 

Capt. Peary. I do not care to leave it with the committee or any- 
one. I do not care to let it out of my possession; it never has been. 

Mr. Ropers. If the members of the committee care to, I would like 
to have the book ed, particularly with reference to its condi- 
tion and state. It shows no finger marks or rough usage; a very 
cleanly kept book, 

Doubtless Peary is careful of his books; refined people usu- 
ally are; but it is a well-known fact that, on a long Arctic 
journey, ablutions, even of the face and hands, are too lux- 
urious for the travelers. Pemmican is the staple article of 
food. Its great value lies in its greasy qualities. One’s hands 
necessarily come in contact with this greasy food frequently. 
How was it possible for Peary to handle this greasy food, and, 
without washing his hands, write in his diary daily; and at 
the end of two months have that same diary show “no finger 
marks or rough usage; a very cleanly kept book”? Small 
wonder that Peary did not “ care to leave it with the committee 
or anyone”! 

Another notable discrepancy is seen in Peary’s entries for 
April 6 and 7. In his testimony he read a long entry begin- 
ning, “ Tuesday, April 6,” and then stated verbally to the com- 
mittee: 

On the nert days the 6th, I have this entry, after we had built our 
igloos and ente them: 

“The pole at last! The prize of 3 centuries; my dream and ambi- 
tion for 23 years.” 

Therefore Peary made a long entry in his diary on “April 6,” 
and then (as he says) on the “next day,” which he also calls 
“April 6,“ he made another long entry. But this is not all, for 
immediately following the entry for his second “April 6,” he 
has in his diary this record: 


The above is a detailed statement of Peary’s movements on 
his last day at the alleged pole, and he has dated it in his diary 
“April 7,” which corresponds with the story he told most 
frequently relative to the time spent in that locality. But, three 
days after he read the above quotation from his diary to the 
congressional subcommittee he told that same subcommittee: 


a no entry in my diary for two days, for the 7th and 8th of 
pril. $ 


The above is found on page 43 of the hearing, and the quota- 
tion from his diary dated April 7 is on page 40 of the same 
hearing. It may be pertinent to inquire: On what date did 
Peary reach the place he called the North Pole? If on the 6th 
of April, as he says he did, then his “next day” must have 
been April 7. If, on the other hand, his “next day ” was really 
the 6th, it follows that he must have reached the alleged pole 
on April 5, 
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How long did he remain there? 

agra itaga pradig P 
diary on April 7 and 8, where was he when he. wrote the above 
quotation, dated April 7? Was it written at Eagle Island or 
New York or Washington? 
WHY DID NEITHER THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE OF THD NATIONAL 


Gon Hie SOCIETY NOR THD CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE NOTICE 
THESE GRAVE AND STARTLING DISCREPANCIES IN PHARY'S STORY? 


Peary continued his testimony, saying: 

My next en (in the diary) is Friday, April 9. I 
the thereon of the 22 ll — 8tb I made no “eg 
‘an entry made at the end he march of the 9th, 
scoond return march, 

But Peary says he started back on the 7th, making one single 
march ‘on ‘the 7th; he made another (double) march totaling 
50 miles on the Sth, and another (double) march totaling 45 
miles on April 9; therefore his entry made, as he said, at 
“the end of the march of the 9th, at the close of my second 
return march,” was really made (if the balance, or any, of 
Peary’s story can be believed) at the end of his third return 
march instead of the second. 

Peary also made an interesting statement in his entry of 
“April 9,” to which reference will be made later. He said: 


ax at ay H psio diy hips with us. There has been no lateral movement yet.” 
J avant to ask the captain: Have you ever seen tha 
(handing pamphlet enti entitled How Peary Reached the North Pole J? 


Me Roserts. Did is authorize — ä or its being printed? 


2 PRARY, ra did have Sag see 

ROBERTS. e date ae ie you did? 
Capt Prary. No." 18 — not. 
Mr. Ronxurs. 


It was — to last March, was it not? 
Capt. Peary. That I could not say without looking the matter up. 
5 5 subconmittee then adjourned until Tuesday, January 
10, 1911. 

On Tuesday, January 10, 1911, the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs met to continue the Peary hearing, 
Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER (chairman) presiding: 
last few of riding and tn, A Peary, you have under- 


in compliance K ith the orders of the 


back on 
at all. Here 18 
the close of my 


Navy Departmen 

Mtr. Bates. What did yon do? 

Capt. Peary. Perba: gl can cover that whole 
two or three words. recelved orders from the 
‘November, ‘stating that ne pp nog Moca) 
that I had taken any physical test for 1909, and di 
one sical test w would be credited to me for the 
and t I should take another Tor the year ending 1910, w 

I took those two tests dw 


3 


— rit not — 
that 


Sweat 
3 


a the. waking 


R aar Boe g December 
dest of tne Mepartment’s „ Ne. vo. 


1909. 
“On the 18th of December I Wwalked ae miles in 6 hours and 45 
minutes; on the 19th of December, 25 miles in 7 hours and 26 minutes ; 
‘and on the 20th of ber, 5 miles in 1 hour and 28 minutes; 
pages dlink, gong: sag phones pee e This is submitted as 


ms Wor. the test for the 5 
or the year ending cember St, 1910, I selected the riding test 
t's general o 50 


ot Pon e 28th of December 1 2 50 miles in 4 hours and 
minutes; on the 29th of December, VTV 
and on the 30th of December, 10 miles in 38 minutes, a total of 116 
miles in 10 hours and 16 minutes. This is submitted as my physical 
test for the year 1910. 
In regard to the places where the tests were taken, ‘test 
Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase Lake, and beyond; and 
ao < taken on what is called the speedway, down in 
omac Park. fi 
Mr. ExoLEBRIQHT. What ru your best day's travel in your Arctic 


, either going o or comi 
9 ‘rhe Best day's travel was on the second march on the 
return 8 
Mr. ae aun. How far aid you go? 
prt Ppary. * geographical miles, estimated 
BUTLER. were the conditions that day—the e nt of 
* ice and Bi and the ‘conditions of the men and dogs? 


walking 
was in the road to 
test was 


mon a r. The westher was not bad. It was clear weather, good 
* ng weather. The character of the ice was as we had experienced 
e men were in good 


tondition, bags We bad our trall te follow. 
The dogs were in 


tio 
sible way. 
1008 


g $ 
66 5 — ot teas How many hours were required to cover that march of 
Capt. Peary. I can not tell you. I made no entry in my — 8 — 
o ays, for the Tth and Sth of April, and I do not know wha 
es were. 


On Peary’s official “physical test” he covered 50 miles (Dec. 
18 and 19, 1910) in 14 hours and 11 minutes, with a night's 
rest between each 25 miles. This test was made over the 
proverbially good roads of Washington, D. O., with no load. 

On his return from the alleged Pole, he made 50 miles in a 
“day's march” (number of hours not given) bundled in his 


| Arctic furs, with a rest of only a few minutes between each 25 

miles, and some of the time helping to push a loaded sledge over 

the ice hummocks and pressure ridges which exist everywhere 

on the Polar ice, though, as Peary says: We encountered no 

dificult pressurage in our later marches to the Pole that I 
now.” 

Is it consistent or reasonable to believe that Peary made as 
good time under these conditions as over Washington's smooth, 
level roads, with a night’s rest between each 25 miles? 

Mr. Burien. What was the condition of the ice as to smoo 


thness ? 
F f the going there (on the march of 50 
9 a Pompe of ar floes, = we — —. = 5 ice of 
years, an inst s ressur- 
soe Tingiontigen: They come —— a movement of the ea 
— elds, 2 2 Sihari a field in com coming 
ther, an the older r the ridges 
into m an 
is 8 [indicati TA the blin, 
crum 
Assuming that this ice field r ted piorar, Siig, A 
ces between the ice and b, 785 melting of summer trickling 
down inte t them and freezing again, t ridge will take the form of a 
ht varied, maybe, from a few feet 
say, ch is perhaps a common elevation. 
Mr. Burn. Lou had no difficu n retracing y 
Capt. Prary. We had no dificul 5 folowing.: tne tr l back. 
e Pole, had you aurea your way 
eof it Tit ending f Of course across 
7 —— and eee. regular. 
1 pou, d see whether” a short dis 
ce to negotiate it—I mean to 
Those ridges, - them, 
22855 drifting against — * would pack and dri de, and in 
proaching one of these that would — one of 0 
g 


et the previous summer or er when the ice 
A atti 
9 (I do not know how many) by the drifting 
rounded line of Paanan 
Mr. how high did you encounter them? 8 1 
nacle of some of the ridges would be ome than — 7 8 
sope? 
Capt. Paar. poate: did not rege Spon do . rongunced 
sel dela like that eaat 
Now, in 8 
were com aigro old, and 
a 
tating it, and prid indicating] & ttle to the right or lett ie a slo 
or we 


drift which we co go up or through a notch in the 
might” go around “that particulier aide of the MADE, ome 
other. 
Mr. BUTLER. eigen tee to some ‘of the illustrations in 
seem almost Inaccessib apy fe eter fen table 


‘our book 


. Puary. That I can not say. -~ 
sarn REPORT. 
te submit to the perpen 


—. ng which” I was not ab I have here [exhibit- 
ing] Bartlett's rt on ie waters RAID, 1 is ‘apparently simply a 
‘transcript of tt's 


The “log” mentioned consists of a more or less intermittent 
account of Bartlett's return from the point where he left Peary 
until he reached the Roosevelt at Cape Sheridan. It contains 
nothing of special interest, being more or less a statement of: 
“ Leaving igloo; reached next igloo.” The first item is as fol- 
lows: 

April 1, 1909, 3 p. Left 
8 and just A im for 40 da 

loo, where we slept. Fine and ear, fresh north-northwest wind. 

e of our dogs cl its harness, going back to commander's party. 

The “log” shows entries for April 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20; skipping April 7, 9, 12, 14, 21, 22, 23, and 
24. The last entry reads: 

April 20: Left Columbia, reaching the ship on the 24th, 

And is signed. R. A. Bartlett.” 


Roserrs. Did you find that report awaiting you when you got 
back to the re Ship? 
pt. Peary. 7 was not. It was written reek May by Bartlett, at 
est. t back ae latter part of Apr espe . was on 
rup and Macmillan wrote me — . eee 
in June, because they were awa 
undd. that Bartlett wrote it; 
lo Soak, or — this a 7 


transcript 
I do not knew. 
from 


th 19 dogs, 1 si 2 
Judah: Reached the 2ist 


when 
he write it in his 


I would say from the 2 — of 
gnis that it is 'a copy s log book, as written during the 
urney. 


able | aay? Gueoc. You do not know whether he made the log-book entries 
Capt. Peary. I would say that he made the entries exactly as they 
“the | are eres nas Do you know if Bartlett kept a diary or daily memo- 
randum while . and returning? 
Capt. ve no doubt he di I can not swear to it. 
Thus Bartlett’s report of his return trip, which was presented 
to the committee as corroborative evidence of Peary's claims, 
was written, as Peary states, at Peary's request, a month after 
the trip was made. Peary's replies to questions relative to 
Bartlett's report were so vague and contradictory as to arouse 
a suspicion that the report was dictated to fit Peary's own story. 
Peary first said: “It was written during May, by Bartlett, 
at my request.” But when asked if this was written in Bart- 
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lett’s log book, or was merely a “transcript,” he did not know, 
but “would say” that it was a copy from Bartlett's log book. 
It is remarkable that if the report was “ written during May 
-at Peary's request,“ he should not be able to state definitely 
whether Bartlett wrote it in his log book or merely wrote it on 
a slip of paper and gave it to him (Peary). Neither did Peary 
know whether or not Bartlett kept a daily memorandum on his 
trip north and return, but “had no doubt he did.“ His ideas 
about the log of the Roosevelt were also vague and indefinite. 

Mr. Ronxnrs. Do you know where the log of the Roosevelt is? 

Capt. Peany. I can not say offhand; perhaps I have it and perhaps 
Bartiett has it. - 

Mr. Ronngrs. Who kept it? 

Capt. Peary. The first mate, as is usual on these trips. 

Mr. Ronnnrs. I gathered from what you sald that that might be a 
copy. of the log of the Roosevelt. 

pt. Peary. No; it could not be a copy of the log of the Roosevelt, 

This is a copy of Bartlett’s notebook that he had on the journey. 


Peary at last made up his mind just what Bartlett gave him. 
It required much time and study, but he finally decided, as 
shown above, that “it was a copy of Bartlett’s notebook”! 

Mr. Roserrs. What he calls bis 45 

Capt. Peary. His personal log. e log of the Roosevelt, as far as 
I know, never left the ship. It was a book of that size [Indicating]. I 
think it was the ordinary printed form for ships and was kept on 
board the Nose velt, and was kept, I should say, entirely by Mr. 
Gushue, the first officer. 

Mr. Ronxurs. That related wholly to the navigation of the ship and 


what transpired on the shtp? 

Capt. Peary. When we were navigating there was not so much that 
transpired. If the officer kept the log with sufficient care, the 
will show when the various parties left the Roosevelt, when they re- 
turned, and what the occurrences were on board the 

1 Ropers. You did not take the log with you when you left the 


been 
gg Nigger The ship has been disposed of. That would not go 
with the ship? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

We are told that nothing is impossible. Therefore, it may be 
possible that Peary was sincere when he “could not say” in 
whose possession the log of the Roosevelt was at the time of 
the hearing. It may be true that he did not know where this 
book, so closely connected with what he claimed as the culmi- 
nating achievement of his life, was located a year later; but 
it is natural to assume that he did know where the book was, 
and preferred that no one else should see it. If honestly kept, 
that log“ would doubtless tell a different tale of the move- 
ments of the members of the expedition than was revealed by 
Peary’s own story. Hence his vague and noncommittal replies 
as to its whereabouts, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I have here copies of letters to and from the 
SR SO OGRE: SPENAT: ADEE WELSK SE HAS CaN SRaME TES Ie tha 
reco 

The letters referred to by Congressman Euglebright were rela- 
tive to Peary’s instructions on his last northern trip. A tele- 
gram from Peary to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, dated July 
8, 1908, is as follows: 


New Tonk, July 3, 1903. 
To Assistant Superintendent PERKINS, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. O. 

I have information that you may be authorized to give the instruc- 
tion concerning tidal observations north coast Grant d and Green- 
land. Will two or three days’ personal Instructions at your office be 
desirable for my assistants? Kindly wire. D 


A letter from the Department of Commerce and Labor to the 
President, dated July 7, 1908, reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 7, 1908, 
Sm: I have the honor to state that in response to the directions 
issued to 3 Department, Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United 
States Navy, in person at the office of the Coast and Geodetic 
pit hg os informed himself fully of the views and requirements of that 
office regard to tidal observations along the Grant Land and Green- 
land shore of the Polar Sea and expr his intention to make every 
effort to collect the desired Information, 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Oscar S. STRAUS, 
Secretary, 
The PRESIDENT. 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
Notrs.—Commancer Peary called at the Coast Survey Office on June 
18 and on 1155 8& Mr. Macmillan reported and spent that day and the 
morning of July 9 under the instruction of Dr. Harris. 


Since Peary did not receive orders to report to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for instructions until July 2, 1908, his call“ 
at that oflice on June 18 seems to have been in the nature of a 
“preliminary reconnoissance,” to suggest a plan by which he 
could nominally work under the instructions of the Coast and 


Geodetic Survey, but in reality materialize his own plans for 
another Arctic vacation. 

A number of letters were presented and printed in the hear- 
ing relative to Peary’s instructions. Finally, one was produced 
by Congressman Bates, signed by Charles H. Darling, Acting 
Secretary, which contained these words: 


PO iei kaea of the pole should be your main object. Nothing short 
ice. 
Mr. Bates. Is this a copy of a letter from the Acting Secretary of th 
Navy when you were 3 a leave of absence? 8 5 
nip oo Peart (after examining letter). That is a copy of a letter from 
— 22 Secretary of the Navy, Judge Darling, to me, granting me a 
0 


ce. 
Mr. Bates. In which he states, “ The attainment of the pole should be 
your main object. Nothing short will suffice.” = 


This letter, signed by Judge Darling, Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, was produced by Peary’s friends on the committee to 
show that he was acting under instructions from the Navy 
Department when he instituted his final search for the pole. 
But neither Congressman Bates nor Mr. Peary nor any of the 
members of the committee mentioned the fact that this letter 
was dated September 5, 1903, and referred only to Peary’s trip 
of 1905-6 and not at all to what he claims as his “ successful” 
trip of 1908-9. Therefore, the letter was irrelevant and had 
nothing to do with Peary’s instructions from the Navy Depart- 
ment or the Coast and Geodetic Survey for his 1908-9 expedition. 
Congressman Roserts attempted to emphasize this fact, although 
he did not specifically refer to the letter in question: 


regard to your detail from 
ent when you went te last trip. ae ig 
stan papers submitted A 
2 9 3 Pos 88 fe amply ae me Department of Commerce ane 
5 e Coast an eodetic Survey gave you instructions 
J?! eaa oor oh EKUE DAA OME 
ARY. For the of m ons.“ I 
ee ‘na . ene detailed f 8 0 urpose of making 
r. ROBERTS. You were m or the p 0 an 
effort to reach the North Pole? z 

Capt. Pwary. I think I can say positively that that was not included 
in the pein a of the order. 

Mr. Dawson. Was there anything in the nature of your detail from 
the Na sy sp ames which would make it proper or necessary for you 
to file h Navy Department any report upon your return? 

Capt. Peary. There was nothing tn my orders calling for a report, Z 
feel quite sure. I feel quite sure there was nothing of the kind. 1 did 
report my return to this coun a to the Navy Department, and 
I reported specifically by wire to Coast Survey. That report con- 
tained the condensed results of my work, and later I sent them the orig- 
inal observations. I did not send them any detailed report In regara 
to the tidal meteorological and other observations because the ve 
epera in their own department who could report on the original, infor- 
mation. 


Apparently Peary did not carefully study his instructions 
from either the Navy Department or the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey since he was unable to state postitively their contents, 
He could only say that “he felt quite sure,” and then repeat, 
“ I feel quite sure.” Yet he poses as a naval officer! 

Capt. Peary. Here is a pamphlet in regard to which I was asked 
pa ons at the last hearing. Bere are the actual facts. According to 

udd & Detwetler, the ee they received the order on the 11th day 
of March, 1910, and pamphlet was sent out about 10 days later— 
that is, sent to me—and I presume it reached Members of Congress 
about 10 days after that. 

This pamphlet was the result of a suggestion to me that some of 
the salient points in connection with the matter which was under dis- 
cussion be made known to Members of Congress. The title of the pam- 

hlet is: “ How Peary reached the North Pole. An E ition Over the 
ce That Went to Its Mark With the Precision of a Military 
and Reached the Goal Sought for Centuries.” This pamphlet consists 
of a reprint of my original cablegram to the New York mes, which 
a in the Times somewhere about the middle of September; I do 
not remember the exact date. 

It also contained What Peary has discovered—The Polar problems 
of vast import solved by his story—His perfect exploration machine,” 
by Cyrus Adams. That is also a reprint from a letter or communi- 
Een to the New York Times about that time; I should say September, 

909. 

It conta ins other miscellaneous matter. Those two things. the first 
and second articles, are reprints and are doubtless full of ‘ypogra hical 
errors. The second I know is, because I looked at it recently with the 
idea that it contained some of the salient points for the information 
of this committee, and I found It full of graphical errors, being 
simply newspapers reports with typographical errors and errors of trans- 
mission. 


Peary says that he “looked at this pamphlet recently with 
the idea that it contained some salient points for the informa- 
tion of the committee”; he also knew that it was “full of typo- 
graphical errors”; yet three days previous to this time (see p. 41 
of the hearing) Peary did not know when he had the pamphlet 
printed; could not even approximate to the month of its 
publication. He must, indeed, have looked at it very “ recently,” 
with the “idea ” above mentioned. 


Mr. Grecc. Have you given the Government or the public any way 
by whicb your trail can 
pole along the line you pursued ? 

Capt. Peary. Of course there is no trace to follow. 

Mr. Gungd. I mean have you any data by which some one else could 
go to the Pole along that route? 

Capt. Prary. Nothing that would help them. 

Mr. Grace. Then the North Pole is just as much lost as ever? 


retraced and somebody -else could find the 
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Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. Of course the term“ discovery“ of the North 
Pole is a misnomer. It should be the “attainment” of the pole. 

Mr. MAcox, It is u fiction. 

Mr. Bates. You bave a record of the latitude and longitude of the 
course you took? 

Capt. Peary. There is nothing more than what appears in these 
observations—the latitude at different pointa. Our longitude was not 
far removed from the meridian of Columbia. 


This statement is assumption on Peary's part, for he re- 
peatedly states that no longitudinal observations were taken. 


Mr. Ronerts, What official report, Mr. Peary, did you make under the 
instructions which were given you by the Navy Department and by the 
Department of Commerce and bor on your return? Under the detail 
from the ayy. Department, I presume the instructions were from the 
Coast Survey 
Capt. Peary. After my return I sent my telegram from the Labrador 
coast to the Navy Department rting my return to the country. 
That telegram is, of course, on file, I then sent a telegram to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, stating so many days’ tidal observations at 
such a place and at such a place and at such a place—the line of sound- 

3 and something of that kind, a telegraphic summary of the work. 
I believe that telegram was never received by the Coast and Geodetic 


Bra 
Survey, but it was filed at Battle Harbor. I will not be absolutely sure 
whether the telegram was sent from Battle Harbor or Indian Harbor. 


Then I sent the original observations to the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
with a letter of transmittal. I do not remember what was said in the 
letter of transmittal, but that can be obtained. I made no report as to 
what were the results from the tidal observations. 

Mr. Roserts. Those were all the reports you made? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, slr. 


On the above, as on other points, Peary’s memory was poor. 
He could not recall from what point his telegraphic summary of 
his polar trip was sent, whether from Battle Harbor or Indian 
Harbor. He could not recall what was said in his letter of trans- 
| mittal. On many other points which the average person would 
consider of great personal interest—to Peary—his memory was 
equally defective. 

Peary’s statement, however, agrees with Mr. Tittmann's; 
that is, that his only proof was his tidal observations. 

Congressman Macon, who was in deadly earnest in the inves- 
, tigation of Peary’s claimed discovery, was continually blocked in 
‘his line of questioning. For instance: 


Mr. Macon. In respect to what Mr. ALEXANDER has said about lati- 
tude and longitude observations, I will say that the distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee that passed upon the case of Capt. Peary told this 
‘committee that the records showed that Capt. Peary had not taken a 
single longitude observation on his trip out. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] quickly and 
kindly came to Peary’s assistance and relief with the suggestion: 


Mr. Butter. Let us go on now and permit Mr. Roserts to finish his 
examination. 

Mr. Enciesrient. Is there any difficulty when you arrive at the 
North Pole about taking pro er astronomical observation that will sat- 
uN, you that you are at the North Pole? 

‘apt. Peary. I do not know why the North Pole can not be deter- 
mined approximately the same as the position of the Equator or any 
point of latitude or longitude on the face of the earth; but there is one 
pronounced fact that makes some difference in northern work, and 
that is the matter of the comparatively low altitude of the sun. In 
‘summer work the sun is the only thing a ean use, because there are 
no stars. Here is a point that you gentlemen all know—but, perhaps, 
lit should be brought right home te you here—and that is that from 
the 26th of March, from that time up to the pole, back to Columbia, 
back to the Roosevelt, after we started on the Roosevelt, and for some 
— down the Kennedy-Robeson Channel there was never a time 
when you could see a star, not only constant daylight, but fine, clear 
weather. 

But in Pearx's book, The North Pole, which the committee 
had at the hearing and to which they frequently referred, Peary 
says in his chronicle of March 31, pages 265-266: 

The going was fairly good, but the weather was thick. Had it been 
clear we should undoubtedly have covered 25 miles in this march; but 


it is difficult to break a trail in thick weather as rapidly as in clear, 
and this day netted us only 25 miles, 


Again, on page 284, April 6, the day of his claimed arrival at 
the pole: 


The weather was overcast. The 12750 was a colorless pall, decpening 
83 black at the horizon, and t 
white. 


And on pages 288-289: 

Eyerything was in readiness for an observation at 6 p. m., Columbia 
meridian time, in case the sky should be clear; but at that hour it 
was, unfortunately, still overcast. 

Of his return trip, on page 306 (Apr. 10), he says: 

During the night the gale moderated and gradually died away, leav- 
7 air very thick. It was almost impossible for us to see the 


Again, on page 308: 

The day (Apr. 13) was a bitterly disagreeable oue, On this march 
we had in our faces a fresh southwest wind that ever and again spat 
28 that stung like needles and searched every opening In our 
clothing. 


After the returu to the ship, on page 328, he again says: 


On Sunday, 2 16, the sun was hot, but the next day we had a 
stiff southwest gale, with considerable wet snot. 


On page 330 he says: 


On the summer solstice, June 22, midnoon of the Arctic summer and 
the longest day of the year, it snowed all night. 


Evidently Peary was suffering from one of his temporary 
aberrations of memory when he wrote his book or when he 
stated to the committee that: 


„ * from the 26th of March up to the pole, back to Columbia, 
back to the Rooscvelt, after we started on the Kooscvelt, and for some 
nights down the Kennedy- Robeson Channel, there was not’ only con- 
stant daylight but fine, clear weather. 


Which statement was correct? 


Mr. Ronxurs. Is the Information contained in your telegram all the 
„„ you ever gaye to the Navy Department of your trip to the 

Capt. Prany. To the Navy Department direct. 
was not on duty under the Navy Department. 

Mr. Roperrs. And later you transmitted to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey the results of the tidal observations? 

Capt. Peary. Tidal and meteorological observations and the sound- 


ings. 

Sir. Rogerts. What 9 5 50 did you make to the Navy Department 
Deo ym were finally relleved from duty with the Coast and Geodetic 

Capt. Peary, I do not recall that I made any report. 
on waiting orders. eh 

. ROBERTS. Is it not customary for naval officers to make some 
report to the department when discharged from a duty? 

Capt. Peary. I am not aware that such is the case, I was placed on 
waiting orders, and soon after—only two or three days, I think—I 
was granted leave. My impression is that the report was made to the 
. by the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 

Mr. Rozsents. In the documents transmitted to the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey containing the results of the soundings and the tidal 
observations was there any injunction of secrecy on the part of the 


I was on duty, but I 


I was placed 


Cpt Peary. Ko: not in my telegraphi 
apt. Peary. No; no my aphic report. 
Mr. Rogerts. I am speaking of 4 — ocular report: 


Capt. Peary. On page 20 of Mr. Moorn’s speech you will find m 
letter to the Acting Superintendent of the Coast and ‘Geodetic Sorves, 
after inclosing the profile of soundings, this paragraph occurs: 

“ If such request is permissible, I will respectfully request that this 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present.” 


The speech of Congressman J. HamMpron Moore to which 
Peary referred was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ane 
afterwards reprinted in pamphlet form, as is customary when 
a wider circulation is desired for any particular speech than 
is feasible through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
alone. This speech of Congressman Moore, however, was 
later shown to be Peary’s main source of information as to what 
he did on his last polar expedition. Unless he first referred to 
the speech, he was unable to answer the most simple questions 
relative to his movements. 

Mr. Rongnrs. About the soundings, Mr. Péary, as I understood you 
the other day, you personally made one sounding? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And only one? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Did you observe the other soundings made? Were you 
right there and could you see all the conditions? 

Capt. Peary. Some of them I did; not all of them. 

Mr. Roperts. You did not note the first four soundings made, and 

on can not tell what the tidal conditions were, but you did make the 

st soun within a few miles of the pole. As your wire ran out, 
did you note whether it was a tidal current that carried it away? 

Capt. Peary. There was no strong tidal current, as indicated by the 


wire, to sweep it one way or the other. 
Mr. Rozerts. It was not trailed off on the ice by a strong current? 


Capt. Peary. I did not observe it. 
Mr. Roserts. You do not know whether that was the condition at 


the other soundings? 

Capt. Peary. I doubt if there is any strong current in the main 
Arctic Ocean, because the tidal movement at Columbia is very slight. 

It would be interesting to know the method of reasoning by 
which Peary reached this conclusion, as the next day (see p. 92 
of the hearing) Congressman Macon also questioned him rela- 
tive to Arctic currents, and elicited the following replies: 

Mr. Macon, I believe you stated that there was no current? 

Capt. Peary. I noti no indications of current. I had no current 
meter with me. 

Where, then, is the value of his observations of the Arctic 
currents? One must remember that the President of the United 
States personally ordered Peary to be attached to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for this expedition, and the superintendent of 
that department tells the committee that Peary had received 
proper instructions, yet he had no current meter with him. As 
Peary’s tidal and sounding reports were the only “ official” re- 
ports given the Government, for what services rendered do the 
taxpayers of the United States pay Mr. Peary $6,000 annually? 

Mr. Macox. Can you explain about the facts set out in your book 
which indicate that there was a t crushing of ice coming together 
and sweeping along? The ice itself would not move without some- 
thing under it? 

Capt. Peany. In the Arctic Ocean the movement of the ice is more 
dependent on the wind than it is on the current. f 

Ir, Macox. How thick is the ice? 

Capt. Peary. Anywhere from a few inches—newly-formed ice—to 20 
or 25 feet thick. 

Mr. Macon. You do not mean to tell the committee that the wind 
could moye that ice? 
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Capt. Peary. The pressure of the wind would move that ice if there 
was any space for it to move in. 


Note that the wind was sufficiently strong to move a sea-level 
body of ice from 20 to 25 feet thick but was not strong enough 
to move an empty tin can away from its position on a hummock 
of ice where it had been placed to “mark” the trail. How 
thoroughly inconsistent and Pearyesque! 


Mr. Macon. This ice being 25 feet thick when it would pack, what 
would cause It to produce the leads you speak of so often in your book? 

Capt. Peary. The wind would be a most important factor in produc- 
ing pronounced and rapid changes in the ice, Also, what has been 
determined by my last two ex itions, and which, as far as I know, 
Was not recognized before, Is the fact—I say it ts a fact; It is my pro- 
nounced impression, susceptible, perhaps, of modification by the work 
of the sie ee the strong tides of every month, the tidal waves 
crossing the Polar basin, result in a movement of that ice and will form 
leads, and the tidal wave passing under the ice will buckle the ice 
and cause the lead to form, and then, with the ebb tide, that lead will 
slowly open without any pronounced, and, perhaps, any perceptible 
current of the water. 

Mr. Macon. The great force you speak of would not disturb the 
waters under tbe Ice to the extent that it would create any current? 

Capt. Peary. Not to a considerable amount. 

Mr. Macon. Did you ever make investigations to the extent that you 
2 that there was not a current sweeping forward all the time down 
n the ocean 

Capt. Peary. No; I had no current meter with which to do so. 

Peary had no current meter, therefore he did not know 
whether or not there was a current sweeping down all the time 
in the ocean. Apparently he was unfamiliar with the drift of 
wreckage from De Long’s ship, the Jeannetie, from the New 
Siberian Islands to the southeast coast of Greenland, or pos- 
sibly he thought the wind blew that wreckage there, although 
it left his empty tin cans undisturbed as guideposts! Also, it 
was inexpedient for Peary to admit the existence of a current, 
because doubtless Congressman Macon would have made it 
difficult for him to explain how his almost invisible wire and 
14-pound sounding lead dropped down like a plummet instead of 
being deflected by the current and carried out under the ice. 
As will be shown later, Congressman Macon argued this point 
somewhat at length. 

Mr. Ronzurs. There is another question that I would like to ask. 
It was mentioned here a short time ago: What could have been done by 
you to remove any doubt that might exist In any person’s mind as to 
attaining the pole, and whether 2 more could have been done 
than what you did? 1 have heard this question asked a good many times 
by people, and I am going to take the liberty of marge, foa why, when 
you went to the pole on your final dash, you did not take with you some 
of the members of your party in order that there might be credible 
corroborative evidence if the question was ever raised as to attaining 
the pole? I do not know whether you care to answer that question. 

Capt. Peary. I have not the s test objection to answering that 
question, Mr. Roberts. The reason for that has been stated in the book, 
that the man I took with me was more effective for the combined de- 
mands of extended work than any white man I have ever th 
me, but, perhaps, what you want in a way is this: 

The pole was something to which I had devoted my life; it was a 
thing on which I had concentrated everything, on which I had expended 
some of myself, for which I had gone through such hell and oe Sg 
I hope no man in this room may ever experience, and in which I d 
put money, time, and 9 else, and I did not feel that under 
those circumstances I was call upon to divide with a man who, no 
matter how able and rer ddag J he might be, was a Jonny man and bad 
only put a few years in that kind of work, and who had, frankly, as I 
believed, not the right that I had to It. I think that conveys my idea. 

As noted above, Peary stated to the committee that the man 
he took with him to the pole (Henson) was “ more effective for 
the combined demands of extended work than any white man he 
had ever with him.” In Peary’s book, to which he refers, he 
explains his reasons more at length, on pages 272-278: 

At this time it may be appropriate to say a word 3 m 
reasons for selecting Henson as my fellow traveler to the pee tself. 
He has always been with me at my point farthest north, enson was 
the best man I had with me for this kind of work, with the exception 
of the Eskimos. Had I taken another member of the expedition also, 
he would have been a passenger. It would have amounted to an addi- 
tional load on the sledges, while the taking of Henson was in the interest 
of economy of weight. 

second reason was that while Henson was more useful to me 
than any other member of my expedition when it came to traveling with 
my last rty over the polar ice, be would not have been so competent 
as the white members of the expedition in pir 4 himself and his party 
back to land. If Henson had been sept back with one of the su 

es from a distance far ont on the ice, and if be had encountered 

conditions similar to those which we had to face on the return journe 
in 1906, he and his party would never have reached the land. I owed 
it to him not to subject him to dangers and responsibilities which he 
was temperamentally unfit to face. 

Peary seemed to hold the inconsistent idea that Henson, al- 
though unfit to travel back over the trail (which Peary claims 
all of his supporting parties did), he was perfectly capable to 
go forward and “ pioneer” a trail for the rest of the expedition. 
He could not follow an open trail back to land, but he could 
break a new trail over the bewildering, trackless waste of the 
Polar Sea (supposedly), holding to the direction of true north 
with the certain and unerring instinct of a homing pigeon! See 
pages 234-235 of “ The North Pole”: 

Henson at ence received instructions to get away early the next 


morning with his division of Eskimos and sledges to poneer, the road 
for the next five marches. The doctor was informed definitely that he 


was to return to land the next morning with two men. The rest of the 
party would remain here until Marvin and Borup came in. 


Was Peary correct in his statement that “ Henson would not 
have been so competent as the white members of the expedition 
in getting himself and his party back to land,” or was he acting 
in good faith when he sent Henson ahead to pioneer the trail for 
the expedition? 


Mr. Ronznrs. In selecting the men to go with you on this expedition, 
was there any injunction of silence placed on them as to what they 
3 observe or see on the trip, or were they free to come back to 
civilization and tell anything or write or Jecture—do anything they 
Pleased—with rd to their experiences on the trip? 

Capt. PEARY. e members of the party were not free to write or 
lecture after the return without permission. 

Mr. Butter. They were paid for their services? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Were you paid for your services? 

Capt. Peary. I was not. 

Mr. Macon. Was not the Government paying Capt. Peary’s salary? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; of course. 


Peary was on duty under instructions from the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, drawing his regular salary; yet in reply to 
the question, Were you paid for your services?” he had the 
superb “nerve” to reply, “I was not.” (See p. 75 of hearing.) 


Mr. Ropenrs. There was a suggestion made that it would be very 
much to the enlightenment of the committee if you could come before 
it (in 1910), and some person, I am not just certain who, purporting 
to represent you, said that u felt that you could not come then 
because you were under contracts to publishers or under contracts 
that forbade pe disclosing any of the results of your recent trip. I 
hy 7 — Al ask if you authorized anybody to make such a representation 
o us 7 


Note Peary's evasive reply: 


Capt. Pnanx. My position at the time was that I was willing to 
come before the committee and show all my papers and my journal 
and answer all questions, but I was not ready to have the results of 
my work published. That, I think, states the 38 absolutely. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The reason you did not wish them publish was 
because you were under certain contracts? 

Capt. Y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Those contracts have now expired? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. When did they expire? 


Mr. Roperts. When was that published? 

Capt. Peary. In September, J think, or October. 

Mr. Ronzurs. You were bound by the contract with your publishers 
not to make known or disclose without their permission any of the 
results of your trip? 

Capt, Peary. Yes, sir; in a general way, J should say 80. 


The contract with his publishers was Peary’s own, entered 


into by him; yet he knew absolutely nothing about it: he was 
able only to “presume” or think“ or, at the most, “should 
say so.“ No mention was made at this time, however, of Peary’s 
contract with the New York Times, entered into before he left 
on his polar expedition. This contract was published in full in 
the New York Times of September 11, 1909, and read as follows: 
JuLy 6, 1908. 
New Yorx Times, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith acknowled; the receipt of the sum of 
$4,000 from the New York Times on behalf of itself and associates. It 
is understood that in making this advance the Times does not assume 
any responsibility for or any connection with the expedition on which 
I am about to embark and which has for its purpose the finding of the 
North Pole, The money is advanced to me as a loan, to be repaid tq 


xped 
of 1908 the money will be refunded to the Times. If the expedition 
is successful and the pole is discovered, I promise to use every means 
in my power to reach ci tion and wire to the Times the full story 
of the discovery over my own signature. The Times is to have the 
sole rights to the news of the discovery and is to have the exclusive 
right of its publication in all parts of the world. My understanding is 
that the Times on its part, agrees to syndicate the news, both in 
Europe and America, and to give me the entire amount it receives, after 
deducting costs of cah tolls, etc. The Times and its associates will 


sibility not realize the sum of $4,000 any deficit will be reimb 

the Times from the magazine and book gots. 

Should the expedition not be successful In finding the pole, but should 

simply result in lorations in the Far North, the Times ts to be 

Dai $4,000 out of thc news, magazine, and book Ja obi of the expedl- 

tion, so far as they may go toward the liquidation of that claim. 
Yours, very truly, 1 


The above contract shows that Peary was interested to the 
amount of $4,000 in finding the North Pole. Failure to discover 
the pole entailed a personal loss of $4,000. Therefore his at- 
tainment of the pole—on paper—was inevitable. 

The committee then adjourned until Wednesday, January 11, 
1911, when they met, with Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, chairman, 
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presiding. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBERTS] 
continued his examination of Peary: 


Mr. Rosrrts. Capt. Peary, when you returned from your dash, the 
first pees you saw were those of the ship? 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rosgrts. You, of course, told them of the trip? 
e No; I did not. I did not go into any details in regard 
o the trip. 
Mr. Rohznrs. Did you tell them you had reached the pole? 
Capt. Peary. I told Bartlett; no one else. 


If we can believe Peary's book, his statement that he told no 
one of his party except Bartlett that he had been to the pole 
must be taken cum grano salis, for on pages 325-826 of The 
North Pole he says: 


Borup, with the aid of the Eskimos, built at Cape Columbia a perma- 
nent monument, consisting of a pile of stones, formed around the base 
of a guide 3 made of sledge planks, with four arms, pointing true 
north, south, east, and west. On each arm is a copper ee with an 
5 punched in it. On the northern arm, “ North Pole, April 6, 


Therefore Borup must have known of Peary’s claimed attain- 
ment of the pole. And if Borup, why not the other members of 
the party? This query, of course, is made on the supposition 
that a monument with such inscription was really erected. 


Mr. Roserrs. I recall reading in the papers that on the way from 
where the ship wintered, somewhere on the return journey, you met 
some sportsman. Was it Whitney? 

Capt. Peary. I met Whitney at Etah, down in the Whale Sound 
region. 

r. Ronerts. Did you say anything to him—did you have any talk 
with him about your trip? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. Ronznrs. You did not say anything to him about reaching the 


le? 

TS Cape Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTS., Did he make any — 876 of you? 

Capt. Peary. I do not think he did; I do not recall. 

Again Peary’s memory proved weak; he could not “ recall” 
whether or not the first civilized man, aside from his own party, 
whom he had met for oyer a year asked him anything about 
his trip. 

Mr. ROBERTS. You were te us the average equipment you car- 
ried on your sled Just what did you carry to make up the load? 

Capt. Peary. There would be on each sledge a pair of snowshoes, a 
very light pickax, and some of the s clothing, not much. I do not 
think of anything else now, though doubtless some minor items were in 
2 division of four sledges. That would be in addition to the camp 
cooker. 

Mr. Rorerts. What is the weight of the sledge itself? 

Capt. Peary. Of my last sledges, my impression is that it was cighty- 
odd pounds. Each sledge would vary some. 

` Ronknrs. Your special sledge? 

Capt PEARY. 2 0 standard sledges. 

1 ROBERTS. How did they compare in weight with the Eskimo 
sledges ? 

Capt Prary. My sledges were about the same, I should say. The 
reason why I can not tell you the weight of the sledges that you re- 
ferred to is that I have had so many different kinds of sledges, so many 
different lengths, gte, both of the Eskimo type and this type, on difer- 
ent expeditions, that I have not the figures ciear, but I will say that 
my sled on my various bg pnb say have weighed from the lowest—I 
think, ounds—up to 95 pounds. On the inland-ice work one 
sledge weighed 124 pounds and carried 400 pounds. 


This sledge, which weighed only 12} pounds, mentioned by 
Peary, was personally constructed by Eivind Astrup, the young 
Norwegian, who accompanied Peary on his first trip across the 
inland ice of Greenland. It was the only sledge out of the four 
which started that made the entire round trip from MacCor- 
mick Bay over the inland ice to Academy Bay and return. 


tenn Roperts. What weight did you carry on these sledges on this 
but 


t. Peary. Of course, none were weighed—we had no facilities— 
m Cape Columbia in no instance did the 92 8 on a single 

sledge exceed about 500 pounds. The standard load, I mean the load 
one would try to hew te as much as possible as the unit for heavy 
work of a man and a team of eight dogs, would be a sledge weighin 
less than 100 pounds and a total gross load on the sledge not to 8 
500 pounds at the start. 

Mr. Ronzars. Five hundred and eighty pounds in weight, all told? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; at the start. 

Mr. ROBERTS. When you started in the final dash after leaving Bart- 
lett, you had five sledges. Were they loaded to capacity? 

Capt. Peary. Prac 55 7 5 nearly so. They were not loaded over 
capacity ; a little under, if anything. 


After a little further inquiry by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Roserts], Congressman Macon commenced his 
investigation and examination of Peary. 

PEARY’S MEMORY. 

Mr, Macon. Mr. Chairman, the committee having under considera- 
tion a bill for the purpose of promoting Capt. Peary to rear admiral 
for the discovery of the North Pole, which, in a sense, would be to place 
in his hands on the part of the American ple a passport into every 
poaae of human society as an American hero, and remembering that 
his country and every other country has been infested with bogus 
heroes as well as real ones, I consider that we ought to go into this 
matter upon the merits of the case. 

Capt. Peary, this being the consideration of a bill to confer high 
honors upon you. I want to find out whether or not you are entitled 
to them, whether your services to the Government have been of such 
moment as to make you worthy of them. If they have been, I want to 
have you have it. herefore I will ask you, to start with, how long 
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have you been in the service of the Government in connection with your 
duties as a naval officer? 

Capt. Peary. The 26th of October, 1881, I think, was the date. 

Mr. Macox. How much of that time have you devoted to real service 
in the Navy Department? 

Capt. Psáry. That I can not answer offhand. I think this is stated 
in a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to this committee; it was 
written last winter, 

Mr. Macon. You can approximate it in years; we do not ask for 
months or days. 

Capt. Peary That information, I think, will be found in detail on 
page 23 of Mr. Moone’s speech. 


Peary could remember the number of the page of Congressman 
Moore's speech on which that information was given, but could 
not remember the information itself, although it concerned him 
personally and was a matter of personal history. 


Mr. Macon. Mr. Moonx's specon? You can not approximate it, then? 
Capt. Peary. Not unless it is given there. 


It appears that Congressman J, Hastrrox Moore must have 
been the author of Peary’s North Pole story, otherwise Peary 
would not have been afraid to reply to questions before he had 
looked up the version of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Macon. Then I will ask you if you can approximate how many 
years you have devoted to polar or Arctic explorations? I will not sa 
polar explorations, because I do not belleve you have been in searc 
of tbe pole all the time you have been out. 

Capt. PEARY. My first expedition was in 1886. The answer to that 
question is also given in detail on page 6 of Mr. Moone’s speech. 


Peary could tell offhand on just what page to find the answer 
to any given question, but he could not or did not dare give the 
answer without first reading to make sure that it was indeed 
in accord with what he might say if he spoke from his actual 
knowledge and experience. 


Mr. Dawson. I suggest that both statements go into the record. 

Mr. Macon. I am trying to find out from him. He is supposed to 
know as much about it as Mr. Moors. I am after the facts, I am 
not after second-handed facts. I want them first-handed. 

Capt. Peay. These are official documents. 

Mr, Macon. He is supposed to know about the official records. 1 
know as much about the time I have given to my duties as Congress- 
81301 since I have been a Member of Congress as my official record could 

ose. 

Mr. Burien. I suggest that we put the official letter from the de- 
partment, whick Mr. Ronunzs has, in the record. 

Mr. Macon. I am asking him of his own knowledge. Can you tell 
us how many years you have been making your northern or Arctic ex- 
plorations, of your own knowledge? 

Capt. Peary. I can not answer offhand, because I have not the dates 
here. I would have to look them up. I should probably get the same 
information as is presented in this official communication from the 
department. 

Peary evidently wished to avoid stating the exact amount of 
time he had spent in the Arctic. It is unbelievable that he 
really did not know. 

Mr. Macos. I have seen it stated that you have spent a great deal 
of your time for 23 years in making explorations in the north, 

apt. Psary. My first expedition—on page 6 of Mr. Moore’s speech 
my first expedition is described. 

Mr. Macon. It is a matter of so little interest that you can not re- 
member when you did go? 

ss Peary. I went north the first time in 1886 for about six 
months. y 


Mr. Macox. Has most of your time since then been giyen to Arctic 
explorations or to service in the Navy Department? 


Capt. Peary. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that question is 
8 here. I can not answer that question without looking up the 
statistics. 


The answer to that question was also given in Congressman 
Moore's speech, but it was a matter Mr. Peary did not wish to 
bring to the attention of the committee; therefore he tried to 
persuade the chairman to overlook the question. 


Mr. Macon. If you can not answer the question, I do not want an 
answer. 

Mr. Dawson. These facts are matters of record in the Navy, and the 
3 of the Navy has submitted them to this committee. 

Mr. Macon. If the gentleman will excuse me, yesterday the captain 
stated to the committee that this matter had been his life work; that 
bis soul practically was wrap in it to the extent that he was not 
willing to share any part of the glory of It with anybody on the face 
of the earth. Now, if he has made a life work of it, if he has been so 
5 4 15 in what he was doing, then he ought to have felt enough in- 
terest to be able to give us the information of his own 238 

Capt. Peary. I am unable to answer that question in detail with- 
out information or the written record. 

Mr. ROBERTS. There [handing paper to Capt. Peary] is the whole 
record from the Navy Department, if you care to look it over in order 
to answer the question. 

Capt. Peany (after examining Jettor); I will say that the letter here 
states that I performed active duty for 12 years and 9 da That 
would — op to the date of this letter, February 11, 1910. I ve been 
unemployed for 16 years 1 month and 16 days, Of this unemployed 
duty approximately 13 beg and 5 months have been s 
while unattached, and the balance on waiting orders or leave on duty, 

Mr. Macon. Were you receiving your salary all the time? 

Capt. Peary. Not all the time; no sir, It is stated here: “ For the 
six months from May 5, 1896, to November 4, 1896 (with the 8 
of two days of duty, October 25 and October 26),“ according to t re- 
port, I was on “leave without Pays 

os 5 Macox. For six months during 16 years you did not receive 

y 
Pel ipt. Peary. That is the statement. That would be essentially in 
accordance with my recollection, 


nt on leave 
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- Mr: Macon. Can you state how much you received at the hands of 
the Government in compensation for your services? 

‘apt. Peary. I can not offhand. I do not know that I could state it 
myself, anyway. 


Why, then, did he not again refer to Congressman Moore's 
speech? The information may be found on page 23 of that 
speech, but apparently Peary did not wish to state to the com- 
mittee that he had been paid $38,148.36 by the Government 
while on leave of absence. 


Mr. Macon. Tell us what a sounding is? 

Capt. Peary. A sounding is a measurement of the depth of water, 
I would say. I would give that as my definition, > 

Mr. Macon. I will ask you, then, to tell us how many and the char- 
acter of the soundings that were made on your trip? 

Capt. Peary. The soundin as made on the trip were one of 98 
fathoms at the of the glacial fringe north of Cape Columbia; one 
of 90 fathoms, made by D. B. McMillan at 83° 25’; one of 110 fathoms, 
made by Bartlett at 83° 53’, the camp where we were held up by the 
lead; one of 825 fathoms, made by in at 84° 29’; one o 
fathoms, made by Marvin at 84° 39°; one of 310 fath 5 b 
Marvin at 85° 23’, All of those soundings reached bottom. e of 7 
fathoms, made by Marvin at 85° 33’, no bottom; one of 1,260 fathoms, 
made by Bartlett at 87° 15’, no bottom; and one of 1,500 fathoms, 89° 
55“, made by myself, no bottom. 

It it is permissible, this (referring to a profile of soundings) can be 
entered on the record in connection with my statement, 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 


The profile of soundings is printed on page 89 of the hearing; 
also on page 338 of Peary’s book, The North Pole.” 


Mr. Macon. Tell us how much wire you started with? . 

Capt. Peary. I had two reels of wire of 1,000 fathoms each. 

Mr. Macon. What was the size of the wire? 

Capt. Peary. I can not answer precisely. I can obtain the informa- 
tion absolutely. My impression is that the diameter was .028 inch, 

Mr. Macon. Twenty-eight one-thousandths of an inch? 


was co 

Mr. Macon. Is it possible that a wire hardly visible to the human eye 
across a 10-foot space could stand going down in the water 9,000 feet 
where it had to come in contact with ice and currents? 

Capt. Peary. The wire did not necessarily come in contact with ice, 
and there is no certainty that there is any pronounced current there I 
will state the fact that the strength of the wire is and was sufficient 
to take the lead down, or, rather, to hold the lead to the bottom, and 
that the strength of the wire was sufficient, if there was no kink in it, 
to bring the lead in. 

Mr acon. Is there any floating ice in the Arctic Ocean? 

Capt. Peary. There is not apt to be very much floating ice at the 
time we were there. 

Mr. ACON: Do you know whether there was any at the time you 
were there 

Capt. Peary. There was no ice floating against the sounding wire. 

Mr. Macon. What was the weight at the end of the wire—how heavy 
was it? 

Capt. Peary. The sounding lead made for the expedition, on a sug- 
gestion to me by Sir John Murray, was, I think, 20 pounds. That I 
can as absolutely from ett. I feel quite sure those are the 
figures. Those leads, in the interests of lightness on the journey, were 
cut 83 chiseling off the metal on each side to 14 pounds, accord- 
ing to Bartlett's statement. I did not weigh them. 

5 Macon. What was the weight of the wire per 1,000 feet? 

Capt. Peary. Twelve pornak 

Mr. Macon, The weight of the lead was about 14 pounds? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macox. That was the weight that you had at the end of the 
wire when you were within 5 miles of the Pole? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Macon. I believe you stated that there was no current? 

Capt. Peary. I noti no indications of current, I had no current 
meter with me. 

Mr. Macon, Can you explain about the facts set out in your book 
which indicate that there was a great crushing of ice coming together 
ae sweeping along? The ice itself would not move without something 
under 
Capt. Peary. In the Arctic Ocean the movement of the ice is more 
dependent on the wind than it is on the current. 

Ir. Macon. Is it not natural for a layman to conclude, in the ab- 
sence of your haying made the Neg pig or anyone else I have ever 
heard of, that when this ice 25 feet ck was broken that it must have 
had something underneath it to press it up or push it in some way? 
a here be just as logical a conclusion, if not more so, than yours 
0 e 

Capt. Peary. I can “y that every man could, of course, have his own 
opinion. In regard to the facts of the case, my personal impression, as 
the result of my work north, is that the wind is a very powerful factor 
in the movement of the ice. a 


As stated in The North Pole, George Borup was in charge 
of one of Peary's supporting parties. Leaving Cape Columbia 
on February 28, he accompanied Bartlett for three marches, 
camping about 25 miles from land. There he left his loads, 
and, following Peary's orders, returned to Cape Columbia for 
further supplies, with which he was to make forced marches to 
overtake the main division. He reached Cape Columbia late on 
March 3, and the next day was joined by Marvin, whom Peary 
had sent back for fresh supplies of oil and alcohol. On pages 
160-161 of A Tenderfoot with Peary, Borup says: 


March 5 we set out. The sea ice had begun drifting east, Marvin 
landing on the 1 fringe 4 or 5 miles cast of where I had, so we 
followed his trail to the end of the land ice. There stretched a lead, 

yards wide, in either direction, as far as the eye could see. The 
ice on the far side of the lead was drifting steadily eastward, although 
there was no wind. 


Compare the statements of the two men: 2 


PEARY. BORUP. 


In the Arctic Ocean the moye- The ice on the far side of the 
ment of the ice is more dependent lead was drifting steadily east- 
— no wind than it is on the ward, although there was no wind. 


Comment is unnecessary. 


Mr. Macox. If there was current underneath, could it be possible that 
a small wire such as you indicate, with only about 14 pounds of weight 
ree e of it, would go down in a perpendicular manner 1,500 

Capt. Peary. My impression would be that a wire of that dimension 
woull be deflected. but slightly by any moderate current. 

Mr. Macon. You do not know that it would be almost as horizontal 
as it would be dicular? 


wire would not be anywhere horizontal, nowhere near 45 degrees. 

in a sounding you made 5 mill an — i loss 0 Loo Ate 5 it? 
e es from the e, ou lose all o ? 
Capt, PEAR ctically all of it. pe z 


Capt. Peary. Not far from the reel. 


Mr. Macon. What depth? 
Capt. Peary. I can not say precisely; perhaps 100 or 150 feet. I 
r my men running out a short distance 


do not recall, except I remem 
on_the ice. 

Mr. Macox. Might it not have been 25 or 30 feet long? 

Capt. Peary. I should say it was more than 25 feet. My impression 
is that the piece of wire was 100 or 150 feet in length. 

Mr. Macon. Is it not possible that your wire had been carried under- 
neath this ice 25 or 30 feet, so when you began to reel it up the edge 
of the ice had something to do with the breaking of the wire? That 
the peers -bI a current might have broken it? 

1 t. Y. I do not think so. I doubt it. I noticed nothing of 

e 


Mr. Macoy. Did you notice anything to the contrary? s 

Capt. Prary. No, sir. If there had been any pronounced defiectioù 
or — 5 the man taking the sounding would undoubtedly have 
no > 

Mr. Macon. You said that Mr. Marvin lost all his records of Sound- 
ings and observations? They were all lost with the poor man? 

Capt. Peary. Tes, sir. 

SOLAR OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. Macox. How many observations were taken upon your journey, 
and what was the character of them? 

Capt. Peary. The observations taken were those by Marvin on the 
22d of March, by Marvin on the 25th of March, by Bartlett on the Ist 
of April, and by 3 on the 6th and 7th of April. The observations 
were solar observations. They were taken with a sextant and an arti- 
ficial mercurial horizon 

Mr. Macon, All latitude and no longitude observations? 

Capt. Peary. No longitude observations were attempted. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roperts] then re- 
quested to have placed in the record a number of letters, among 
them one from the Secretary of the Navy, giving the only report 
ever made to the Navy Department by Peary in relation to his 


north polar trip: 
Tun SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 2, 1910. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In response to your request of February 23 
for copies of any and all reports made by Civil Engineer bert E. 
Peary, United States Navy, I have the honor to inform you that the 
only report in our files of this nature from Mr. Peary is the following 


telegram, from Battle Harbor, received September 11, 1909: 
4 a 3 report my return; holsted Navy ensign on North Pole 
p e 


A report made August 11, 1908, and received October 8, 1908, of Mr. 
Peary’s voy: from Sydney to Etah, from July 17 to August 7, 1908, 
was sent to the White House from the Navy Department shortly after 
it was received here. 

Faithfully, yours, 


To Hon. Ernest W. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, 

The following letter is of interest as showing Peary’s grati- 
tude and liberality toward the Government which had paid 
him a continuous salary through long and numerous “ leaves 
of absence”: 


G. v. L. MEYER. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTIOX, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1910. 


Dear SiR: Reply to your inquiries of February 23, addressed to 
ithsonian Institution and the National Museum, I beg to inclose 
mens presented to the Museum by Commander R. E. 
7, the only ones which have been received from him. 1 
1 . — account of North Polar Exploration, by Com- 
mander Peary, which was published in the Smithsonian report for 
1903. mmander Peary has made no direct communication to the 
institution regarding his Arctic explorations. 
With reference to your telephone inquiry, I am informed that the 
Cape York meteorites brought down by Commander Peary have been 
urchased a a private individual and presented to the American 
Rruseum of Natural History, in New York, where they have been on 
exhibition for some years. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) Cuantes D. WALCOTT, Secretary. 
Hon. Ernest W. ROBERTS, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
LIST OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED AS A “GIFT ™ FROM LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, IN 18ST. 


One small kyak. 
Alcoholic specimens of shells and fishes from Greenland. 
- Specimens of steatite, volcanic rock, mineral dust, etc.; 2 specimens 
of phite and 2 specimens of lignite from Greenland. 
e of rose quart specimen of pyrite, 2 specimens of 
terrestrial native iron, 1 specimen of muscovite, and 1 specimen of 
tourmaline in quartz. 
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The above list, with a set of soundings and tidal observations, 
in all but one instance made by some one other than Peary, is 
the sum total which a grateful Government has to show for 
Peary’s many years in the Arctic regions on leave of absence 
at full pay. 5 

The investigation continued: 

Mr. Macon. You said, I believe, that you took no longitude observa- 


tions at all? 
Capt. Peary. I took no observations for longitude at any time on the 


trip. 

Rie Macoy. Then, you do not hold to the teach of other sei- 
entists, which is to the effect that unless you take the jongitude obser- 
vat i you can not know exactly the direction in which you are travel- 


Capt. Peary. I do not think T care to go into a discussion of Fora 
rinciples. I will state the facts, and also my determination of those 
cts, to the committee or to any experts. 

When Peary was cornered, or at a loss for a reply, he in- 
variably adopted the very “dignified” stand that he did not 
wish to discuss the matter, 

Mr. Macon. You are an explorer, so reputed, and we want to find 
out whether or not you knew what you were doing. When you send a 
man out into the field to plow he must know something about the 
work or he will not do much intelligent work. 

Capt. Peary. I do not care to into a discussion of general prin- 
ciples. I am willing to give the facts in regard to the work. 

Naturally, he did not wish to “discuss” general principles, 
when practically every course followed by him on his northern 
trip was contrary to both “ general" and “ practical” princi- 
ples. The real “facts in regard to the work are that Peary 
started out over the polar ice, traveled a certain number of days, 
regardless of where he was going, and then turned back, not 
knowing whether he had been traveling toward the North Pole 
or in a circle. This is doubtless one of the reasons why every 
member of his various expeditions was invariably sworn to 
secrecy about all matters connected with the expedition before 
Peary would allow them to start with him. 

Mr. Macon. How many observations were taken by 
left Mr. Bartlett at 87° 47’, between that and the No: 
tance of 133 miles—observations of any kind? 

t. Peary. I would like to say that I took in all 13 single or 63 
double observations of the sun at two different stations, In three differ- 
ent directions, at four different times. 

Mr. Macon. Where were they taken? 

Capt. Peary. Three sets of those observations were taken at p 
Jesup, and one set was taken at a point an estimated distance of 1 
miles beyond that camp. 

Mr. MACON. Camp Jesup was right at the pole? 

Capt. Prary. It was the pole camp. 

We are still in doubt as to the exact location of this “pole 
camp,” or “Camp Jesup.” At one time Peary says, “It was 
about 5 miles from the pole”; at another time, “ about 3 miles 
from the pole“; and here he says, It was the pole camp.” 

Mr. Macon, Th u took no observations, longitude or o 
for P Por aigen of 133° miles after you left 8 87° 47° 3 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. $ 

Notwithstanding Peary’s point-blank statement that he took 
no observations of any kind—see page 100 of hearings—from the 
time Bartlett left him until he reached his polar camp, Peary's 
diary, on page 40 of the hearing, records: 

Took a latitude sight 89° 25’. 

And on page 284 of The North Pole Peary says: 

I took a latitude sight, and this indicated eur position to be 89° 25’, 
or 35 miles from the pole, 

Peary does not explain his definition of a “ latitude sight”; 
apparently he considers it not at all in the nature of an obser- 
vation, for he repeatedly states that he made no “ observations ” 
between 87° 47’ and his polar camp. 

Mr. Macon. And you managed to make a straight course to the pole 
3 anything except conjecture or estimate to guide you? Is 

Capt. Peary. I leave the observations to answer that n. I 
am satisfied that I made that distance, was in fairly close ts, as I 
have done on other journeys on previous expeditions. 

By Peary's permission, his negro servant, Matthew Henson, 
published a book entitled “A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, 
with Foreword Written by Robert E. Peary.” Thus Peary 
vouched for the authenticity of the book. On pages 127-129 of 
this book Henson says: 

The captain (Bartlett) had gone; Commander Peary and I were 
alone (save for the four Esquimos), the same as we had been so often 
in the past years. We made excellent distance without any trouble, 
With my proven ability in gauging distances, Commander Peary was 
ready to take the reckoning as I made it, and did not resort to solar 
observations until we were within a hand's grasp of the pole. 

Thus, at a point which Peary claims was about 133 miles dis- 
tant from the pole, he sent back Capt. Bartlett, his only remain- 
ing white companion, and took with him for the remainder of 
the journey his colored servant, Henson, who as Peary states 
in his book, see page 273 of “The North Pole,” was not sufti- 
ciently competent to be trusted alone on the ice, but whose 
imaginary. “ reckoning ” Peary complacently accepted in lieu of 


ou after 
Pole, a 
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solar observations for a distance of 133 miles, when a problem 
of such world-wide importance and magnitude as the attain- 
ment of the North Pole was at stake, As well, might the 
United States Weather Bureau forego all scientific observations 
and use only the predictions of a goosebone prophet.” 

Mr. Macon. How did you come to the conclusion that you were 4 or 


5 miles from the pole toward Behring Sea when you had not taken any 
longitude observations? 
pt. Peary. I did not know that until I had taken my observations, 
Mr. Macon. But you took no longitude observations? 
Capt. Peary. I took no observations for longitude: 
CON. What character of observations led you to conclude you 


Mr. Ma 
were west of the pole 4 or 5 miles? 

Capt. PEARY. e observations taken by me at those two places of 
which I speak, After I had taken the series of observations which E 


erg I felt I knew approximately my position, as indicated in the 


Mr. Macon. Explorers and a certain class of scientists tell us that 
conditions are such in the Arctic Zone that an object will have a very 
much larger nt Apres = to the naked eye than here. In that latitude 
I have been told, an ordinary hare would be the size of a -sized 
animal and that an object that might appear small bere would be about 
the size of a mountain, and though a great distance off, would appear 
close to you. What do you know about that? 

Capt. Peary. I have read such accounts. As to the so-called small 
animals being taken for large animals, I think I have read similar 
accounts, but I have had no personal experience. As regards the land- 
Scape, as a rule, a man will underestimate elevations of the land. The 
other objects 9 have mentioned, animals and the like, I per- 
sonally ve not had that experience. I do not recall any member of 
my E agis having had that experience, 

r. Macon. A member of your vel | a few years ago told me per- 
sonally that he observed the very condition that I have stated in the 


latitude in which you were tra g before you went as far up as 
you did $ 


Mr. ENGLEBRIOHT. Was that Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Macon. Yes, sir, 

George Borup was the youngest member of Peary's last ex- 
pedition, an enthusiastic sportsman, and the leader of one of 
the “pioneer parties,” turning back at 85° 23’, according to 
Peary. After his return to civilization, with Peary's permis- 
sion, he wrote a book entitled “A Tenderfoot with Peary.” On 
page 74 of this book Mr. Borup says: 

The next day Marvin had a laughable e: 
stiff a job it was to estimate distances or the size of ob up there 
at that season. He and his huskies sighted what they thought was a 
deer half way up the mountain. He took his rifie and started after the 
animal, but when he got about halfway the deer flew away. It was 
a ptarmigan. 

As an Arctic ptarmigan is a small bird, weighing about 1 
pound, on account of its white winter plumage sometimes called 
the “ white partridge of the Arctic,” one can readily understand 
that the atmosphere of the Polar regions possesses great mag- 
nifying powers. notwithstanding the fact that Peary said he 
“had no personal experience.” 

Borup's narrative continues: 

Three years before, Marvin said, while hunting durin 
winter moons, they came on what they thought was a 
oxen, After quite a chase, they tumbled 
were hares. 

Borup also says—page 122—that an Arctic hare weighs 10 
pounds. Mr. Peary, in Northward Over the Great Ice, tells 
us of shooting a musk ox which weighed 1,200 pounds. The 
difference between an animal weighing 10 pounds and one 
weighing 1,200 pounds is surely great enough to be noticeable 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

Again, on page 37, in a description of Arctic duck hunting, 
Borup says: i 

At frst none of us could hit the ducks at all. They'd look to be 
within 30 yards. and we'd let drive and never disturb a feather, 
After havin a whole lot of ammunition, we finally realized 
that while thinking the ducks were maybe 40 yards off, as a matter of 
fact they were twice as far away; so that at last we waited and 


wouldn't shoot until the ducks seemed to be almost sitting on the 
ends 3 guns, then let her rip, and there'd be a dead one about 40 
yards o 


Therefore, although Peary told the committee that he “had 
personally not had that experience” and did not recall any 
member of his party having had that experience, three mem- 
bers of his expeditions—Baldwin, Marvin, and Borup—had 
found conditions as Congressman Macon described them at the 
hearing. 

Peary’s lack of memory was again in evidence when he stated 
to the committee that he “ personally had not had that experi- 
ence,” for in Volume I of Northward Over the Great Ice, 
page 201, he says: 


ence. which showed how 


one of the 
erd of musk 
to the fact that their omen 


The light about us was of such a character that it was im ble to 
form any gment of the size or distance of objects. A single snow 
block co be taken for a snow house, and our igloo itself at a little 
distance loomed up like an iceberg. 

Congressman Macon continued: - 

Mr. Macox. Did you submit any observations of tem ture for air, 
water, barometer readings, wind velocity, and the direction of the 


water? 

Capt. Peary. Meteorological reports were submitted to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. I took no water temperatures on 
the sledge journey. I think some were taken on the upward voyage 


and the return voyage. 
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Peary was “commander” of the expedition, yet he was only 
able to “think” as to the character of the observations that 
were made on the upward and return voyages. He was able to 
state positively, however, that he took no water temperatures 
on the sledge journey. 

I have now in my possession photographic copies of the 
„reports“ that were submitted to the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


yey by Peary. These “reports” comprise 21 volumes“ of 


tidal observations which were taken at the times and places 
which I shall name: 


Time. Observer. 


June 10-Jnne 25, 1909....... 
Dec. 9-Dec. 14, 1908 


Not given. 
Macmillan and 


5 Barnes. 
Cape Sheridan. Dec. 16, 1908-Jan. 2, 1909... . Not given. 
8 do . Jan. 3-Jan. 19, 1909.........| Macmillan and 
Barnes. 
ere -| Jan. 20-Feb. 5, 1009 e 
Feb. 6-Feb. 23, 1909... 50. 
Feb. B- Mar. 11, 1909 Barnes and Weis- 
man. 
Do. 
Do. 
— Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
al Do. 
* 
Macmillan and 
Barnes. 
I Nov. 12-Nov. 28, 1908......] Not given. 
Duplicate I | Ca May 13-May 23, 1909.......] Borup and Mac- 
I Jan. 16-Jan. 29, 1900........ N 
Duplicate 22. oO. Jan. 30-Feb. 13, 1900 00.. 


It will be noted that all of the above observations were taken 
either before Peary left the ship on his polar trip, or after the 
men who made the observations had returned to the ship, with the 
exception of those taken by Barnes and Weisman, who made no 
observations away from the ship (except two by Barnes in com- 
pany with Macmillan at Cape Columbia). Neither Barnes nor 
Weisman accompanied Peary or any of the supporting parties 
on the polar trip. It may also be noted from the places of 
observation that all of the observations were made on land, 
none being taken away from the coast. Therefore it is plain 
that these tidal observations prove nothing relative to Peary’s 
attainment of the North Pole. 

It is worthy of special note that of these tidal observations 
‘(on which Peary lays great stress as forming one of the im- 
portan; “scientific results” of his expedition), those taken at 

pe Morris Jesup covered a period of 10 days and those taken 
at Fort Conger covered a period of 15 days only. In order to be 
of scientific value tidal observations should cover at least one 
lunar month. In a book called “Arctic Tides,” written by Dr. 
Rollin A. Harris and published by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
yey, page 9, Dr. Harris says: 


Observations at cane Morris Jesup were commenced on wey. 13 and 
ys 


continued to May 23, 1909. The record consisted of hour) af read- 
ings, generally supplemented by more frequent readings. The total 
loss of hourly readings amounts to five hours. 


Out of these observations, therefore, which covered only one- 
third of the period necessary for a satisfactory scientific record, 
we must deduct another period of five hours for hourly readings 
skipped by the observers. As Borup says on page 242 of his 
book: ; 


I had managed to oversleep a couple in the middle of things. 


The observations at Fort Conger covered only one-half the 
period necessary for a scientific record. 

Relative to the observation of water temperatures, Peary 
said: 


I think some were taken on the upward voyage (from New York to 
Cape Sheridan) and the return voyage— 


but if he “thought” correctly—which is doubtful—the results 
of these observations of water temperatures were not submitted 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


1 8 What distance is the magnetic pole estimated to be from 
e ren 0 
Capt. ny. That I can not say offhand, but I will say approxi- 
mately 1.500 or 1,600 miles. 

Mr. Dawson, It is Just 20° on that map 1 

Capt. PEARY. 3 or precisely the pg oP c pole is located 
somewhere here [indicating on pet „ near King Williams Land, just a 
little north of the mainland of the American Continent. There is a 
gentleman here who can probably give you the precise point. 

Mr. Macon. We are examining you here now and not examining the 
other gentleman. 


Strange that an Arctic explorer who said he had been to the 
North Pole could not tell how many miles distant the magnetic 
pole is from the geographic North Pole! 


Capt. Peary. I was simply referring to a gentleman whose mamory 
might be better than mine; 20°, that would be 1,200 geographical miles 
or 1,400 statute miles, approximately, as taken from that map. 

Mr. Macon. At an angle of about how many degrees would that be 
from the North Pole? Say from a given point, like you had up there at 
Bartlett's camp. 

Capt. Peary. I do not know that I understand the question. 

Mr. Macon, At what angle, how many degrees—we speak of a thing 

ing at an angle of about 45°, such as a leaning tree, or something 

t kind perme Re an angle of about 45°. Now, what angle would 
1 pole from the North Pole from the point that Bartlett 
turned back? 


3 Peany. That I could not say without measuring it from the 


Here another interruption occurred, and much time was con- 
sumed in an endeavor to distract Congressman Macon from the 
point he desired to make—that is, that after Bartlett left him 
Peary traveled more in the direction of the magnetic pole than 
in the direction of the North Pole. 


Mr. ExGLEBRIGHT, The map speaks for itself. I submit there is a 
ron that shows the magnetic pole and shows the course Capt. Peary 


P Mr. Macon. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that I am examining Capt. 
eary, 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Then examine him on the map. 

Mr. Macon. He is at liberty to use any map that he sees fit, but 
when he is using the gentleman from California he is not using a map, 

Mr. Bates. I do not know that any one gentleman has a day to exam- 
ine him. I do not know that any one gentleman of the committee has a 
3 on a whole day of this committee’s time to examine this gen- 

Mr. Macon. Let us have an understanding. I want the gentleman 
from Ivania to understand that he can not influence me. 

Mr, Bates. The gentleman does not try to influence the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. Macon. I want to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that we had it 
distinctly understood when this proceeding opened that each member of 


the committee should have an opportunity of making such examination 
of Capt. Peary as he saw fit. 

Mr. Bares. But not the exclusive right. 

Mr. Macon. I have waited until the last and allowed every other 
member of this committee to examine before me. 

Mr. Bates, Oh, no; there are several other questions to be asked. 

Mr. Macon. I say I have waited until every other member of the 
committee has examined him; my name was last on the subcommittee, 
and I waited until the last before proceeding with my examination. 

Mr. Bares. We may not be through when the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas is hag, - 

Mr. Macon, Then you have the right to take up the examination and 


o on. 
. Mr. Bates. I am very glad you accord me that right, 
Mr. Macon. I will not question it. 


The above is a sample of the manner in which one of the 
members of the subcommittee, who really endeavored to con- 
duct an honest investigation of Peary's claims, was blocked in 
his efforts, not once but many times. 


Mr. Macon. When Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann were before that 
committee last spring they stated that they could not have relied upon 
the report of the observations taken by you for ascertaining where you 
were or about discovering the pole. Do you know whether or not their 
calculations about that are correct? 

Capt. Peary. I know nothing about it. I do not know what their 
statement was—what they may have said. 

Mr. Macon. They stated t 97 examined your instruments at the 
the station here in Washington. cursory exami- 

ents here would not be evidence of their being 
wo 


Capt. Peary. That I could not say, sir. 

Mr. Macon, Would recomputing the records of your observations be 
satisfactory evidence of where you were when they were taken—recom- 
puted here in Washington? 

Ag i zany 0 g for time). I do not know that I understand 
estion, 

Mr. MACON, I ask you if a recomputing of your records—the records 
of 3 observations—would be a satisfactory evidence? 

pt. Peary. I should say that it would generally so considered. 

Mr. Macon. Then, when they could not rely upon them, you appear 
to differ from them—NMessrs. Gannett and Pittasen—eho passed upon 
yom. record. Your narrative could have been written here in Wash- 

gton or at Bartlett's camp. That could not be considered competent 
or satisfactory evidence by geographers or scientists, could it? 


Here the investigation was again interrupted, as always 
when a critical point for Mr. Peary was reached. 


Mr. Bates. This witness is not here to be lectured, 
Mr. Macon, I am not lecturing emer 
an opinion. 


I am taking u 
is made of. 
material things orn’ 

Mr. Barns. I objected because the gentleman’s remarks were, in a 
sense, A severe 


request. 
“Tir. Macon, I am asking him questions. He can decline to answer 
any one of them if he wants to. 

r. BUTLER. Ask a question, Mr. Macon, We invited Capt. Peary 
to come, and I am sure he will answer anything he feels he can 
answer. a 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Ronznrs asked you something yesterday about a 
pamphlet you had published which is sort of a cursory history of your 
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route. Did that contain the report that you fled with all the facts 
contained in the report that you filed with the Geodetic or Geographic 
Society when you came back? 

Capt. Prany. It did not contain the tidal or meteorological observa- 
tions or all of the soundings. 

Mr. Macon. Does not your book contain all of those? 

Capt. Peary. It does not. It contains simply a summary of them. 

Mr. Macon. I believe Mr. Roberts asked you if, in submitting your 
report to the Government, you. made the request that, if it was per- 
eet aca they would not make public your profile and set of 
soundings 


Capt. Peary. That is covered, I think, in the hearings of yesterday 


formally and 
ce acon. You said, I believe, that you would file with the com- 
ee 


* reasons for asking secrecy on that occasion. Have you 
done so 7 


Capt. Prary. I have that part of the report yet to insert. 


Then, why did he say that “that is covered in the hearings 
of yesterday, formally and completely ”? 

Mr. Macon. The reasons given the committee by the gentleman who 
appeared before it in explanation of 2 refusal to submit your proofs 
a year ago were that you were under contract with some ‘ines, 
and that It would interfere with the financial end of your discover 
if you were to disclose your findings of facts to the committee, Di 
you afterwards have to change that contract with the magazines; the 


part of it? 
Another interruption occurred: 


Mr. Bates. 1 object to that question. I think the committee will 
sustain my objection. 


Mr. Macon, The gentleman can refuse to answer if he wants to. 

Mr. Bates. The personal and financial arrangements of Capt. Peary 
have nothing to do with finding the pole. 

Mr. Macon, The tleman can refuse to answer if he wants to. I 
am not going to out with him for refusing to answer any question. 


Congressman Macon was apparently trying to emphasize the 
fact that Peary had asked the Government to keep secret a re- 
port made by him of “work” done while he was absent from 
duty on Government pay. At the time this request for secrecy 
was made, Peary and his friends were endeavoring to persuade 
the Government to grant him retirement with retired pay of 
$6,000 per year, several years before such retirement—accord- 
ing to age limit—was due. Was Peary afraid that if his 
“report” was made public before this retirement was granted, 
the people of the United States would rebel at a request to pay 
this amount annually for such meager results as were shown in 
that report? But, as usual, Congressman Macon was inter- 
rupted: 

Mr. Macon, Did you find any decided atmospheric changes (at the 


le)? 
ar te Peary. I did not. 
Mr. Macon. Did the needle answer to the primary or the secondary 


W pole? 
pt. Psary. The direction of the compass was fairly constant there. 


This evasive reply shows Peary’s ignorance of conditions at 
the pole. First, it was not an answer to Congressman Macon’s 
question—merely an evasion. Second, Peary could not know 
whether or not the direction of his needle was “ fairly con- 
stant,” because he states repeatedly that he took no observa- 
tions for longitude or for compass variation; therefore he could 
not know how much or in what directions his needle varied 
from true north. Third, he had already stated that the needle 
points near the magnetic pole, when in reality, in some places, 
it points at right angles to the magnetic pole, and varies to prac- 
tically all points of the compass. 

Again the investigation was interrupted: 


Mr. BUTLER. Will ogon tell me, please, what that means? 

Mr. Macon. I asked him whether the needle answered to the primary 
or secondary my are pole. 

Mr. BUTLER. t are they? 

Mr. Macon. Oh, they are known in science. 

Mr. Bares. Where did you find that question? 

Mr. Macon. They are known in science. 

Mr. Bares. But I am not a scientific person. 

Mr. Dawsox. I would be glad If the gentleman from Arkansas would 


lain. 
5 Macon. The gentleman from Arkansas is going to ask questions, 
and he is not going to ask any foolish ones, either. 

Mr. EXNGLEBRIGST. Is he trying to test the ss knowledge on 
science by asking such questions—ridiculous questions? 

Mr. Macon, I bave axked no ridiculous questions. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Did you ever hear of a primary or secondary 
magnetic pole? 

Mr. Macon, Yes; I have. 

r. ExcLesniony. Where—in Arkansas? 

Mr. Macon. Where I have heaid of everything else? No; in Wash- 
ington, And I want to say to the gentleman from California, if he 
intends it as a slur in regard to Arkansas, that it is unworthy of him. 

Mr. ENcLesricut. I withdraw the remark. 3 

Mr. Macon. I want it understood that Arkansas is the equal of Call- 
fornia in everything in the world, except a little gold in the earth and 
a few hungry fellows for an exposition. 

Mr. BUGTLER. I will ask the members of the subcommittee not to fur- 
ther interrupt you. 


Again and again, as in the instance above cited, when Peary 
was asked a question to which he could not or did not wish to 
reply, interruptions were made, and Peary was able to avoid an 


answer. Congressman Macon asked no questions that were not 
pertinent to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Macon. Each day's travel was estimated, not measured? 

Capt. Peary. It was. 

Mr. Macox. So you would fust figure the matter out along the line 
of your judgment. Now, you made the 133 miles in five marches? 

pt. Peart. We made the distance from the camp where Bartlett 
left me to Camp Jesup in five marches, 

Mr. Macon. That was 133 miles; it would be 26% miles per day. 
Can you call to mind the travels of any explorer that discloses such u 
record as that—five 5 marching with an average of 26% miles, over 
an unknown sea of ice 

pt. Peary. I can not give the figures right here. If it is material 
in that connection, it can be inserted in the record of the committ 

desires it. Beginning on page 29 and ending on page 30 o 
speech of last winter, comparative distances are to be 
I think have not as yet gone into the record. 


Peary continually refers to Congressman Moore's speech, but 
he is afraid to quote from that speech, lest he contradict some- 
thing he himself had said. 

Mr. Bates. What dat speech, 

5 part of the „ e 

Capt. Peary. March 22, 1910. 

Ree Serer TE eats Sak ae Ce ee 
and editor of the National Geographical Boclety, furnished tt.’ er 

Remarkable, indeed, that the editor of the National Geographic 
Society, and a Member of Congress, should know more about 
a trip that Peary made than Peary himself knew, and were able 
to produce data which Peary himself could not furnish. Is not 
this fact conclusive proof that Peary's story was a manufactured 
fiction and not a bona fide record of actual events? 
ane What is the average dog travel? Does Mr. Moonn say 

Congressman Moore was never north of the Arctic Circle, yet 
he is regarded as an authority on the speed of Eskimo dogs. 

Capt. Peary. There was no average given. 

Here followed two pages of interruptions and discussions as 
to the speed of dogs in Alaska and farther north, and Peary was 
again saved from the necessity of a direct answer. 

Mr. Macon, I would like to have that in th rd, NS 
as to make the record complete--what your average — raa hite 
harkore your supporting ies with you, while your dogs were 

Ca — * 7 dk “her 8 5 what the av 

was per ‘march. The stenographer, I think, figured that an 

Evidently Peary disliked to state that his speed was much 
greater after his supporting parties left him, even though he had 
his own trail to “ pioneer,” than the speed made while he had 
1655 various supporting parties to break the trail with fresher 

ogs. 

Mr. Macon. How long was it after Capt. Bartlett reached his camp 
on the return that you arrived there? 

Capt. Peary. I found him on the ship. 

Mr. Macon. How long had he arrived there before you did? 

Capt. Peary. Four days. 

When Peary returned to the ship Macmillan and Borup were 
at Cape Morris K, Jesup, on the north Greenland coast, where 
they made tidal observations. Peary immediately sent an 
Eskimo to Cape Jesup with a note of instructions for Macmillan 


and Borup. In “A Tenderfvot with Peary,” pages 231-232, 
Borup gives a copy of this note, signed by Peary, which begins: 
> STEAMSHIP “ ROOSEVELT,” 
April 28, 1909, 
My Dran MACMILLAN: Arrived on board terday. North 
entirely satisfactory. 80 a REF trip 
nan r. 


The letter was a long one, but the above quotation shows the 
date of Peary’s arrival at the ship to have been on April 27. 
Page 51 of the hearing shows extract from Bartlett's diary, ns 
follows: 

April 20: Left Columbia, reaching the ship on the eth. 


Therefore, instead of arriving at the ship four days ahead 
of Peary, Capt. Bartlett was only three days ahead of him. 
Peary also omitted to mention that, as he himself arrived at 
Cape Columbia on April 23 and Bartlett did not reach the ship 
until April 24, if Peary had not spent 30 hours at the place he 
called the pole and two days at Cape Columbia, he would actually 
have reached the ship before Bartlett arrived there. 

Mr. Macox. On the 7th of April, while you were making this trip, 
you made a sounding of 1,500 fathoms? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes. 

Mr. Macon. About how long did it take you to make that eet, f 

Capt. Peary. It did not take us very long. In making a sounding the 
wire runs out very eh ged 

Mr. Macon. You did not estimate the time? 

Capt. Peary. I did not estimate the time. 

Mr. Macon. How long before that bad the wire been used in makin, 
the soundings—the last sounding preceding that—how long a time had 


Capt. Peary. Bartlett made a sounding on the 25th or 26th of March; 
or possibly the 27th ; somewhere along there. 
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As a matter of fact, according te Peary's book, the last pre- 
vious sounding was made by Bartlett on March 29, Another 
instance of Peary’s poor memory. 

Mr Macon. What was the condition of the weather while you were 
Re st Paanr. As stated in book. 

A een I believe you stated ii in the book that during the 30 hours 

ou 2 at the pols it was clear and calm, cloudless and flawless. 

t me have that book, please. 

Here ensued more interruptions; but in this instance the 
ape from Arkansas, Mr. Macon, refused to be sidetracked. 

Macon. In response to that—"“ clear and calm, cloudless and 
Ee zi “I desire to submit a few 


here in pa Pang 288. Ca) 
tain. ta up there, to be found on pages 
appear to be waving 2 e. Se eee oe 
o; Mowag like that [indicating]. You wow breezeless, 


flag 
Mr. Macon. Thi Bas ree te ce . 
a Fight out., That pigs wih tine Bag an ordinary 
su n 


breeze, and I was simply ag p 

—— N statement in the book about its bein 
w, 

5 th 


yesterday. 


d tances. 
oe Eyoternicar. I submit that is a question for the public to pass 
The public never saw this published hearing, It was prac- 
tically suppressed. The Senate library has not a copy of it; 
the members of the congressional committee have none; Senators 
and Congressmen have tried in vain to procure copies. Why 


was this hearing suppressed? 

Mr. Macow (p. 120 — 3 . dar 
us last spring said t N 1.7 that examined 
your proofs, and they then admi 1— that they bad made up their 
about na an the pole before they saw any of them at 
all. erefore, t aer 8 not have been an i jury to — “pos 
your case. Capta o eee your p: been submitted to an: 

phical or 1 soclety to be passed upon except this ‘National 


RAO e 


Have you any evidence of what society 
y of the letter received by mo from Maj. 


8 ofa received 
d, member of the council ef the Ro; 
Mr. Macon. Did this oe page society ve a 
records that you have — — to this committee! 
Capt. PEART. the material that is here to-day. 
aid tia they have? 


Mr. Macon. Wha 
Capt. Pnanv. San ge of all of my observations, and they had 
on of my journal. 


copies of a considerabl 

Peary himself 3 thut only copies were submitted to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Furthermore, the society as a 
society never declared that Peary discovered the pole; it was only 
the presentation speaker who took it upon himself to make that 


1886-1909,” and says never a word about the North Pole or its 
discovery. The medal was given as a “ sop to Cerberus,” because 
Peary agreed to withdraw from the South Polar race and leave 
the field clear to Capt. Scott, so far as American competition was 
concerned. The meeting at which the medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society was voted to Peary was a secret meeting, 
and the printed matter on the subject is not for general distribu- 
tion. Note the following letter signed by Sir Martin Conway, 
an explorer of note, who was knighted in recognition of his 
geographic feats: 


TOR CASTLE, 
one, February 26, 191}. 
Dear SIR: I wish I could ape f $ ou need, but the report 
you ask for (report of action of Eoyal ¢ ting yov s on Peary’s 


Claims) is confidential, and I Prd 51 even seen it. I was off the council 
(of the Royal G phical Socie when the matter sro and shall 
not be on agam till next year at at ca anni I am writing to the secretary 
to send you the presentation speech 8 
Yours, very truly, ~ MARTIN Corwar. 

Mr. Macox. But a scientific society right here, of which you are a 
member, I understand, said that your observations were not any good 
without’ your narrative? 

Mr. Bares. I object to that. 

Nevertheless the statement remained in print. It may be rele- 
vant to state that on page 121 of the hearing is a copy of the 
letter referred to by Peary, written by Douglas W, Freshfield, 
member of the Royal Geographical Society’s council, in which he 
says that the scientific instructor of the society (whose verdict 
Was not accepted by the majority) says also that he “ took the 
Same view as that taken by the committee of the United States 
Geographic Society.“ This letter shows, by the use of the words 


“United States Geographical Society,” that the National Geo- 
graphic Society is looked upon in England as really “ national.” 
This erroneous idea is shared by many persons in this country. 
In this connection the following letter from our Department of 
State is of interest: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 5, 1913. 


Sm: In 


vagina ITOT IE OE yrs <p es I am directed by the 
je gene val Boag te to aore gona oe the National Geographic Society 
of this city Hes Government. 
I am, ae, Sear oe ent servant, 


J. A. Tonner, Chief of Bureau, 
The above letter should prove to the most enthusiastic mem- 
ber—that is, subscriber to the National Geographic Magazine— 
that this society is “ national” in name only. 
In this connection I will also quote from a resolution (H. Res, 
709) introduced in the House of Representatives on January 21, 
1915, by Hon. F. O. Smith of Maryland: 


Whereas the Nationai See Soci 
sense that ¿t is not a burceu of no: ed with the National Gov- 
tific, and is no a society, but is ever), 1s aot a —— publ — 
18 no special privileges should be granted to to it. 

Yet this is the “society” that posed before the world as a 
geographic, scientific, national arbiter of Peary's claim to the 
3 of the North Pole! f 

122). I belteve „that the 
eae ibaa ihe Ga 

e North Pole” I 

nd Henson, | the colored 
— 55 took ith ~~ for witnesses, were as pliant to Ie: will as 
ngers of your hand. (Pages 270-271 of N 
Pole.) Tou made that statement, did you not? 

Capt. Peary. If that is in my book I will stand by it. 

Peary was really doubtful as to whether or not he had actu- 
ally made those statements in his book. 


Oe eee: Saas Sainio eS een eee ee CA we 
or was that ta f speech? 
Mr. . Barns. that to do with whether Peary reached the 
pole 
F777 . 
count all of the circumstances in connection- wi question. 
Ca: ah ae our ean tee ae 


pt. Emar, I think those men would go 
I went, even if they felt 2 satisfied in their own 
was a doubtful question. 


just as far as 
9 ara Their ever coming back to 
my 
Of course, the statement presupposes that there is a 


Mr. BUTLER. 
f that would whatever the 
Peete eget oes ar 
8 t last remark better be struck out. 
Mr. Macon. think the committee has anything to do with it, 
Mr. Bares. nes interjected a remark. 


Upon direction of the chairman the stenographer read as fol- 


is not national (in 9 


Eskimos 
h hell 
eve 


Mr. Macon, And it presupposes that they would say whatever the 
told them to say and abide by it. # 
ink! on Mr. Chairman, that that be struck ont of the 


Mr. Macon. No; I do not want to withdraw it. 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT (p. 125). You Sexton: ven made no observations 


for longitude? 
Fag Redeye gw Bayon ef observation for longitude. 
Mr. ENGLEÐR aana. Waen P08 lett How York you hed eer Crab 


. Peon ‘They were compar ya: the ship’s chronometers. 
22!!! denn hehe nee A A caps! 

Capt. Peary. No; not so far as I know. 

Mr. Dxolnnnro TomT. Did you have a record of those comparisons of 
chronometers after you came back? 

Capt. Peary. I did not. 

Mr. ENOLEBRIGHT. As to any astronomica] observations made 
north, to Ans erg bo 1 chronometer comparisons would be a part of 


the essen careful calculations ? 
capt Peart, They would a part of the final discussion and reduc- 
no 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. are. you got the chronometer comparisons now? 
aot, Prary. I have no 
ENGLEBRIGHT. Lin state that they are in the record ot the 
8 memorandum. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roserts] then insti- 
tuted a comparison between Peary’s book, The North Pole— 
which Peary had placed in evidence—and the “ pamphlet” en- 
titled, “ How Peary Reached the North Pole,” by Peary, show- 
ing that various discrepancies occurred : 

Mr. Roserts (p. 127). There is just one other point that has come 
up that I would like to ask Pete a question or so about. In readin 
your book giving details of the trip from Ca Bartlett, which, as 
understand, is the place where Bartlett left and you started north, you 
— ret in the book the distances traveled. I find the first distance 

y or 25 miles, and a statement that the Eskimos esti- 
mated that you had traveled 35 miles that first march. 

Capt. Prary. falar 4 thought the march was equivalent to a distance 
near the seva „ which was in reality about 35 miles, I do not mean 
he Eskimos said to me: We think we have traveled 35 

Ww been equiva- 


y- 

. Roperts. But you said that you think that you traveled 30 miles; 
but In order to be conservative, ou call it 25 miles. I am not giving 
the exact 8 of the book, but that was the summary. The next 
mention in narrative of the distance traveled is 20 miles. Then, 
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the next, as I find, is a distance of 25 miles from the F aces You stopped 
at some camp 35 miles from the pole. Then the final distance men- 
tioned is 30 miles. So in the narrative you give the distances trav- 
eled on three marches, and two marches you do not give any distance. 

Capt. Peary. It is not stated there? 

Mr. ROBERTS. No. 

Capt. Peary. I do not recall. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Now, in this pamphlet. I find that on pages 18 and 
19 that you estimate your first march 10 hours, 25 miles; the second, 
20 miles in 10 hours; the third, 10 hours, 20 miles; the fourth, with- 
out mentiosing the hours, 25 miles or more; and the last 12 hours 
that you made 30 miles. I understood you also to say that Camp 
Bartlett was a distance of 133 geographic miles from the pole. 

Capt. Peary. From the pole; yes. 

Mr. Roberts. Now, let me ask you, how could you give the distances 
traveled for each of those five days in this pamphlet and in the book 
published later you did not give it? z 

Capt. Peary. I should say it was simply a matter of inadvertent 
omission. I think the figures appear in my journal. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Then, in adding up the distances traveled as mentioned 
in the pamphlet. as distinguished from the book, I find that these five 
oe of them 20 miles each, two 25 miles, and one 30—total 

20 miles. 

Capt. PEARY. One of those 20 miles is a typographical error in that 
pamphlet. The third is given 20 in the pamphlet, and that is a typo- 
graphical error or an error of transmission. 

r. ROBERTS, And that should be what? 

Capt. Peary. Twenty-five miles. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Then, ae that 25 miles, that puts 125 miles 
from Camp Bartlett, or 8 miles south of the pole, if I may use that 
term, south,“ 8 miles away from the pole. 

Capt. PEARY. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And yet Camp Jesup. where you stop 
ot those marches, places ree within about 33 miles o 
there was an error somewhere of 5 miles or more. 


To this statement Peary made no reply whatever. 
PEARY’S LACK CF MEMORY REGARDING HIS PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE POLE. 


Mr. Roperts (p. 126). Captain, can you tell us about what time 
the photographs were made at or in the vicinity of the pole with rela- 
tion to your arrival there? 

Capt. Peary. Not previects, no; the photographs were made at dif- 
ferent times as I ha wk at pel 

Mr. ROBERTS. You arrived about noontime on the 6th of April? 

Capt. PEARY. About 10 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Were any of them made that day? 

Capt. Peary. 7 should say that they were. 

Mr. ROBERTS. You recall now that I am 2 of the four that 
were pointed out in the book; those are the parti r ones I am talk- 
ing about. I wanted to identify those particular ones. Can you give 
us any idea whether they were made before you had made your astro- 
nomical observations or afterwards? 

Capt. Peary. I should say that some of those photographs were made 
in the oye A I can not say exactly when they were taken, but they 
were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th: I can say that. I do not know 
that I ean recall the precise time other than to say that they were 
taken after 8 o'clock, because they were taken in sunlight. 

Mr. ROBERTS. They were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th? 

Capt. Peary. They were taken some time between 8 p. m. of the 
Gth and 4 p. m. of the 7th. 


Peary's lack of memory as to his movements at the alleged 
pole is remarkable. The nearest he could approach to an esti- 
mate of the time of taking the photographs to which Congress- 
man Roperts referred was that “they were taken some time 
between 8 p. m. of the 6th and 4 p. m. of the 7th.” But in his 
book he says (p. 289) that he was on his way to a point 10 miles 
beyond the pole when the sky cleared. Therefore, these four 
photographs purporting to have been taken at the pole (or at 
Camp Jesup) could not have been taken until his return to 
Camp Jesup at 6 a. m. of April 7. Mr. Peary distinctly says 
that he took all of these photographs himself; therefore Hen- 
son could not have taken them in Peary's absence. This would 
place the time at which they were taken between 6 a. m. and 4 
p. m. of April 7. 

But after taking his observations at 6 a. m. on April 7, Peary 
says on page 290 of The North Pole”: 

With a double team of dogs and a light sledge I traveled directly 
toward the sun, an estimated distance of 8 miles. Again I returned to 
the camp in time for a final and completely satisfactory series of ob- 
servations on April 7 at noon. 

It would therefore appear that Peary did not have any time 
to take photographs on the forenoon of April 7, especially as he 
says in his diary (p. 40 of the hearings) : 


Spent day with light sledge, double team, going east and west. 
Again, on page 300 of “ The North Pole,” he says: 


In the afternoon of the 7th, after fying our flags and taking our 
photographs, etc. - 

Also, in Hampton's Magazine for August, 1910, page 177, he 
says (in writing of April 7): 

During those last few hours I busied myself with taking photographs 
of the locality, of the flags on their hummock -of ice, and of my five 
companions. 

The above is the only place in the Hampton story where 
Peary mentions taking photographs at the pole. 

And still, after proving conclusively that ali of his photo- 
graphs in the neighborhood of the alleged pole were taken on 


A at the end 
the pole. So 
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April 7, on page 2 of Hampton’s Magazine for January, 1910, is 
a full-page photograph, entitled: 

“ First photograph at the North Pole. Stars and Stripes at 
the earth’s apex. Photograph taken by Peary on the day of 
discovery, April 6, 1909.” 

Also, opposite page 291 of The North Pole,“ is another, 
entitled : 

“ Peary’s igloo at Camp Morris K. Jesup, April 6, 1909.” 

Any attempt to make Peary's statements of dates and occur- 
rences coincide is certain to result in inextricable confusion. 
Small wonder that Peary did not trust himself to “ remember” 
any of these occurrences at the hearing, when his statements 
were used as “evidence” of his attainment of the North Pole! 


PEARY'S MEMORY OF THE INVESTIGATION OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. Rosperts (p. 128). I would like to go into the examination of 
your records made by the ee Society committee, if you have no 
objection. I would like to have m you just what was said and done. 
* as You were invited by the Geographie Society to present your 


reco) 

Capt. Peary. I was. 

Mr. Ronknrs. I understand you first sent them through a Mr, Nich- 
ols, a statement of some sort, sent it from Portland, or somewhere in 
Maine. Is that the fact? 

papers 


Capt. Peary. I sent them A = 
Mr. Rosperts. Do 11 object to tell g us what those papers were? 
ell, I ll suggest as to that that the members of 
hat subcommittee who had those papers—and it is probably on their 
records—could give that information with absolute accuracy. I don't 
know that I have a memorandum of what those papers were. 


As previously shown, Peary could remember just what copies 
of material were sent to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, but in the case of the material sent to the National 
Geographic Society, a committee of which was to pass upon 
his claim, he “did not know that he had a memorandum of 
what those papers were.” 


Mr. Ronznrs. I would say in reply to that, that we res, ee those 

pers from that committee last spring, and they declin to give 

em to us on the ground that they were under a certain injunction 
ante aces: and could not give them out. That is why I asked you 
abou em. 

Capt. Peary. I would prefer that that question would be taken up 
with the subcommittee—— £ 

Mr. Roserts. I am not asking you as to the subcommittee, but 
whether you sent f 

Capt. y (continuing). As to their record, the record of what 
was sent to them, and what their examination was. 
af 8 Have you any record of what you sent by Mr. 

cho 

— Peary. I can not say whether I have or not; I will look 
and see. 

reply to that request of the Geographic Society. 

you's ane them something by Mr. Nichols? ž 


. Yes. - 

Mr. Ronznrs. And you do not wish to tell us now, what it was? 
Capt. Psary. I could not tell you, that I know of, now. 
Mr. Roßznrs. And you did not keep any copy of it? 


Congressman Roserts’s last question was not answered. Note 
how Peary evaded a reply: 


Capt. Peary. And I would prefer, as I said, that the question as 
to what was said to the co 


tee and what action they took, would 
be put to the committee. 


. ROBERTS. As long as you have not copies of it, and, as I 
understand it, you do not want to trust your memory to tell us 
just what you sent, we will on a step. Did the Geographic Society's 
committee act upon that information you sent by Mr. Nichols at that 


e 

Capt. Peary. How far they acted I can not tell you offhand. 

Mr. Roperrs. What did you next hear from that committee, after 
sending them those documents, or that information, or whatever it was 
that you did send? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say that I heard from the committee, ex- 
cept a request to come on to that committee. 

„ ROBERTS. How did you get that request? 

Capt. Peary. I can hardly say whether by wire or letter, and I do 

not recall from whom the request came. 


Apparently Peary feared Congressman Roberts would ask 
him which member of the society sent him the request to 


appear. 

Mr. Roserts. In response to that, you came down? 

Capt. Peary. I did. 

Mr. Roperts. And what did you bring with you? 

Capt. Peary. I brought with me my instruments and the material 
that I have here t y. 

Mr. RosreRTS. Did you bring any more than you have shown the 


committee thus far? 
Cope. “Peary. I brought all of my 8 or nearly all of them, 
and, I think, my negatives. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Roperts. What time did you reach the city, Mr. Peary? 

Capt. Peary. I could not say. 
anes ROBERTS. What did you do when you arrived in the city? Where 

ou go? 

Capt. Pant. I do not recail what my movements were. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Perhaps I will ask some leading questions, as the 
lawyers say, and suggest in my question the answer. You went to the 
Geographical Society’s rooms some time in the forenoon? 

Capt. Peary. I do not remember when I went there. 
of the board can tell. 


By what deduction did Peary reason that the members of the 
board or committee would have a clearer recollection of the time 


The members 
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tliat Peary met them than he himself had, when the meeting was 
of much greater importance to him than it could possibly have 
been to any of the committee? 


Mr. Rozerts. It was that same day you got in? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, 

Mr. RonserTS. You went to the 8 Society's rooms? 

Capt. Peary. No; I think not. The graphic Society's- rooms? 

Mr. ROBERTS, Ves; on Sixteenth Street. 

Capt Peary. That I can not say. 
; Roserts. Well, let me ask this question: Where did you meet 
—.— committee that had been appointed to in te 

the committee was at Admiral Chester’s 


2 Capt. Peary. The meeting o 
ouse, 
Mr. Ronerts: No. Where did you meet them? I am not asking the 


place of the 8 of the committee, but where did you meet the 
committee or any of its members. 

Capi; Ppanr. There, as I recall it. The members of the committee 
can you. 


Again, why: should the members of the committee remember 
the place of meeting better than Peary? Washington is a fa- 
miliar city to him, so that he had not the excuse of unknown 
streets and buildings. 


Mr Roseers. I would like to have the best recollection — ours 
—— 2 22 you first saw any of che members of the co 

ere 

Capt. Peary: I do not recall about that—about my meeting any mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Roserrs; You would not want to say that you did not meet two 
of the members: of the committee at the room of the Geographical 
Society, would you? 

Capt. Peary. 2 * would not want to say I did or did not. 

Mr. Ronznrs. Well, we will go a step farther, Tou did finally go to 
the house of Admiral Chester ? 

r. I went to the house of Admiral Chester. 
three members of that subcommittee were there 


ey were; yes. 


Capt. Prary. No. 
Mr. — ——ꝗ— Can you give us anything definite as to the time of 


2 er a ? ae 
BARY., No; no 
Mn 1 2 —.— lunch or after? 
Capt. Peary, No. 
Mr. ROBERT; you recall bow long you were there? 
Capt. Peary, Until some time in the evening. P 
Mr. Rosexrs. What did you do while there with the committee? I 
brent — 1 . — 3 ANETA Mr. Peary: the proofs was made; That 
w. am n 0 a r. 
Capt. Peary. iiy - as members of the committee: are 
accessible, I would — 5 to have thoes take that npe 
eik Ronznrs. No; I want to have your recollection, if you can 
ve i 
Capt. Puary. I recall that I was there at Admiral Chester's house 
with the members of the committee, and — others, I think, came in 
in addition to the members of the su and I remember, too; 
pat I was there until some time im the —— I could not say how 
. 
Mr. Ronzurs. Have you exhibited. to the subcommittee that original 
memoranda that — have shown us? Did they r it? 
1 Capt. iyare ow much the different members of the committee rend 
can not say. 
Mr. j And you submitted the data of your astronomical ob- 


servations? 

Capt. Peary. That is my im e I had it there with me, and I 
N they — — of 27 all of it. 

Mr, Ro they 2 any of the computations: in your pres 
ence ; that is, figure over again necessary. computations? 

Capt. Peary. The only. ie oniy thing, 1 eat 5 is- say ib that think. Prof. Gannett 
was making some figures. carried out the fall computation 
or not I can not say. 

Mr. Rougurs. Do you recall Admiral Chester going over the astro- 
nomical 8 

Capt. Peary. I 
3 jection of the sun. 

T. 


prenian How many hours would yon rod as the best estimate 


you can give, you were there with the committee 
j 5 Y. Well, I should say that I was there the greater portion 
0 e day. 


A brief time before this Peary could not remember whether. 
he met the committee in the morning before lunch or im the 
afternoon, or approximate the time of day in any manner; now 
he “should say” he was with them the greater portion of. the 


day! 
Mr. ROBERTS. Rad gna ae Sas iy ie at ere Do 
you recall the month or the day? 
Capt. Peary. It was some time in October, I should sa 
Mr. Roserts. Did you bring with you to Admiral 
your instruments? 
Capt. Peary. No. 
Mr. Ronerrs, Where were they? 
were at the station. 
. Did the committee see those instruments? 
They did. 
* Where did they see them? 
Capt. Peary. At the station. 
Rone pee 3 go with them? 
Capt Peary. I did 
Ronkurs. Do you recall what time fp got to the station? 
Gan mo No, sir; I do not, except it was pretty well along in 


the even 
— It was after dark? 
after 


Mr. 
Capt. Peary. It was dark. 

When you rou get to the station what did 
regard to instruments? How did 


Uhester's house 


Mr. ROBERTS: 
mittee do with 
come down? 

Capt. Peary. They came in a trunk. 

int Ronzurs. After you reached the station 3 found the 5 

t did you and the committee do with regard to the instruments? 


ou or the com- 
instruments 


remember, Admiral Chester Having a chart showing 


“Sipe Peary. I should say that we opened the trunk there in the 
Mr. ROBERTS, ag is, in the baggage room of the station? 
Capt. Peary. Y: 
Mr. ROBERTS. ‘Were the instruments all taken ont? 
Capt. Prary. That I could not say. Members of the committee will 
= —— that better than I. 
Well, you do not have any recollection of whether they 
took them ont and examined them 
Capt. Peary. Some were taken out, I should say; whether all were 
taken out I could not say. 
Me Ropserts,. Was any test of those instruments made by — 4 — 
be 0 oe committee to ascertain whether or not the instrume 
t. PEARY. That I could not say. I should imagine: that it would 


Cap 
not ve ble to make tests there. 


Capt. PEARY. No. 
Mr. RoperTS. Haye A oer had copies. of it? 
Ca < Yes; I think so. 


134). In the course of your trip, when you were in 
this: condition. o = of perpetnal day, for how many periods of 24 hours 
that Is, how calendar days—were you in this B daylight? 
Was It all —— way from Camp Columbia up and back? 

Capt Prary. Not from Camp Columbia; no. From about the siy fon 
March where we were there was. constant daylight from there to 
pole and back. 


In “The North Pole,” page 245, Peary says, on March 20: 
“The now: continuous: daylight,” and so forth, 
ee E SRD 


We were now: m the eighty-seventh parallel and into the re; a 
of perpetual daylight; 4 as the sum had not set during our last marc 


Thus he has two different dates, a week apart, for the season 
of perpetual daylight. 


Mr. Roperts. Just one question or two I forgot. You spoke of sub- 
mitting coples to the Royal Geographic Society of London. Did they 

uest you to do so? 

pt. Peary, I was asked if I would bring my records with me. 
„ ROBERTS. On what occasion? 

Cap t: Peary. When I went over there; I stated that I would bring 
them vant submit them to the society. 

Mr. Roserts. Did you take the originals? 


Capt. PEARY. I did. 
Mr. Roserts; But you submitted copies? 


Capt. Peary. I submitted copies. 

Mr. Ronzurs. That was after the award of the medal? 

Capt. PEARY.. Yes. 

Thus Peary states that the medal presented to him by the 
Royal Geographical. Society, which he claims was a recognition 
of his discovery of the North Pole, was. presented before the 
‘Royal Geographical Soeiety had examined any of his data; 
that when he did. allow that society to inspect any. of his data 
he did not give them original papers, but merely copies of such 
of his records as he saw fit to submit to them; and the action. 
of the Royal Geographical Society was therefore not based on 
the merit of Peary’s reeords—which the society had not seen— 
but merely on the previous action of the National Geographic 
Society,. which, as was plainly brought out and emphasized at 
the hearing, had: made only the most cursory and inefficient. 
EADE of Peary’s records and proofs. 

Rorerrs: Has any other geographie or scientific body requested 
you =e submit proofs? 

Capt. Peary. No; not that I recall. 

Mi Roserrs. Have you volunteered! to submit them to any other 


Nut. Peary. I do not recall that I have. 


This ended the formal examination of Peary by the sub- 
committee of. the Naval Committee of. Congress: 
Mr. Hugh C. Mitchell was called as an “expert” witness: to 
testify in regard to Peary's astronomical. observations. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. HUGH c. MITCHELL. 
Mr: ExGLEBRIGET. Have you had the data of Mr. Peary's observa- 
tions near the pole? 
Mr. MITCHELL. Y sir. 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: s = essential with any to have the rating 
of the chronometers used 5 h any astronomical obser- 
vations to determine pote rie on the earth 
Mr. MITCHELI+ Les. 
EXGLEBSRIGRT. 4 to have made final calculations on the „poai 
egy attained by Mr. Pea ry iy finally got all the necessary data? 
Mr. MITCHELL. I believe T had all the n 3 data. 
i Mr. Eyotzsricur. I have a document here in writing, some re- 
marks made by you, giving the calculations and * with your 
name and report. Did you make that [indicating]? 
Mr. Mircretn. Yes. 
Mr. ENXNOLBBRIGHT. I offer this as part of the record. 
I now quote a few extracts from Mr. Mitchell’s: repert: 


I. Marvin's observations of March 22 give a — of 85° 487 57°" 
under the. assumption that his watch carried correct. sixtieth meridian 


Why did Mr. Mitchell “ assume” that Marvin carried correct 
sizticth meridian time, when Peary claims to have traveled on 
the meridian of Cape Columbia—the seventieth meridian—and 


Marvin traveled with Peary? In Peary's letter of October 28, 
1909, to the Coast and Geodetie Survey, he says: 


In regard to the profile of soundings, will say that these soundings 
were made on the meridian of Cape Columbia. 


Why, then, assume that Marvin had sixtieth meridian time 
instead of seventieth meridian, especially as Peary says of his 
own observation alleged to have been made at the pole? 

Everything was in readiness for an observation at 6 p. m., Colum- 
bia meridian time. (See “The North Pole,” pp. 288-289.) 

Mr. Mitchell also stated in reply to a question asked by Con- 
gressman Englebright that: “It is an essential propo: ‘tion to 
have the rating of the chronometers used in connection with 
. observations to determine position on the 
earth. 

In Peary’s letter to the Waltham Watch Co., dated November 
20, 1909, he said: 

Watches were distributed to different 9 parties, and were 
275 Etor time comparisons by the parties up the point where Marvin 
2 As further simultaneous tide observations were contemplated, Marvin 
took with him the five Waltham watches in the party for this purpose. 
(Hampton's Magazine for January, 1910.) 

On pages 319 to 321 of “The North Pole,” Peary says that 
Marvin's Eskimos “ threw from the sledge everything they could 
find belonging to Marvin,” overlooking only “a little canvas 
packet containing a few of his notes.” 

Therefore, since all of Marvin’s instruments (including the 
five watches) and observations were lost with him, how did 
Mr. Mitchell obtain the chronometer rating which Marvin used 
in connection with his observations of March 22 and March 25, 
and which Mr. Mitchell stated was essential to have? 

The first line of Mr. Mitchell's report says: 


Marvin's observations of March 22 give a latitude of 85° 48’ 57”. 


But on page 352 of “ The North Pole” Peary gives what pur- 
ports to be a facsimile reproduction of Marvin's observation of 
March 22, which reads: 

Lat. at noon, March 22, 85-48-03. 

Where, then, did Mr. Mitchell obtain what he calls “ Marvin’s 
observations of March 22 of 85° 48’ 57''? 

Again, Mr. Mitchell’s report reads: 

II. Marvin's observations of March 25 give a latitude of 86° 37“ 45”, 
subject to the same assumption mentioned for 1. 

But on page 355 of The North Pole” is a facsimile of Mar- 
vin’s observation of March 25, which shows the following 
figures: 

86° 37’ 49“ (86° 38’) lat. at noon, March 25, 1909. 

Where did Mr. Mitchell obtain what he calls “ Marvin's ob- 
servations of March 25 of 86° 37“ 45“ 2 

One may say that the difference between Marvin's observa- 
tions as quoted by Mr, Mitchell and those shown in Peary’s 
facsimile reproductions, is too slight to make any appreciable 
difference in the computations—but even so, why any differ- 
erence? What reasonable explanation can be given why the 
two should not be the same if they were taken from the same 
data? Did Mr. Peary make his facsimile reproductions from 
ene set of papers and give Mr, Mitchell another set of “ Mar- 
vin’s observations” from which to make his computations? 
Since, as Mr. Peary stated to the committee, “all of Marvin's 
observations and records were lost with him”; how did Peary 
obtain possession of any of them? 

Again, Mr. Mitchell's report continues: . 

III. Bartlett’s observations of April 1 give a latitude of 87° 44’ 49”, 
snbject to the same cssumption mentioned in 1. 

But on page 359 of “ The North Pole“ Peary gives a facsimile 
of Bartlett’s observation of April 1, which shows the following: 

Lat. at noon, April 1/09, 87° 46’ 49”. 

Why should not Bartlett's observation, as shown in facsimile 
by Peary and as quoted by Mr. Mitchell, agree, if taken from 
the same papers? ji 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. RoBERTS, made a 
brave attempt to obtain from Mr. Mitchell a lucid explanation 
as to how the “estimated error” of Peary’s chronometer was 
obtained by the computers, but was obliged to abandon the 
effort, which he did with the question? 

Mr. Ronerts. When you come right down to it, that average rate” 
was a matter of guesswork, was it not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Guesswork within limits. 

Mr. Ronznrs. Well, we all guess within limits, do we not? 

No reply was vouchsafed to this query. . 

The erroneous supposition prevails that the computations of 
Peary’s data by Messrs. Mitchell and Duvall were made officially 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The fallacy of this sup- 
position is proved by a letter signed by O. H. Tittmann, then 
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Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, from which 
I quote: 4 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Uxsirep STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, March 4, 1914. 
SIR: The computations of Aa he work were made by Messrs. Hugh 
C. Mitchell and Charles R. Duvall, who were employed for the purpose 
by Mr. Peary. ‘These computations were, therefore, not made officially 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Respectfully, 
O. H. TITTMANN, Superintendent. 
Mr. EXGLEBRICHT. Mr. Peary filed a lot of tidal records, and so on, 
with the Coast Survey. The Coast Survey got the rating of those 
chronometers for the purpose of using them in working up those detail 


rds? 
Mr. MITCHELL, Yes. 


But contrary to Congressman Englebright's implied opinion, 
Peary never submitted his nautical or astronomical observan- 
tions—if he made any—to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. This 
is proved by a letter dated June 12, 1915, from Superintendent 
Jones, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, addressed to me: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Unitep Srares Coast AND Groprtic Survey, 

Washington, June 12, 1915. 

Hon. H. T. HELGESEN. 
My Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN : Further referring to your letter of June 

11, in which you requested the original official report made by Robert E. 

Peary to this bureau on his return from the north in 1909, and a photo- 

stat copy of Admiral Peary's only oficial report to us, I have complied 

with your request and am sending it (Notes on Soundings and l’rofile 
of Soundings from Cape Columbia to the Pole) herewith. 
Respectfully, yours, 
E. LESTER Jones, 
A Superintendent. 

This letter from Superintendent Jones, of the Coast and Geo- 
detie Survey, and the photostat copy referred to, which accom- 
panied the letter, confirms the statement made by former Super- 
intendent Tittmann to the congressional committee that Peary’s 
only official record consisted of a line of soundings and did not 
refer to astronomical observations of any kind. 

The hearings closed with Mr. Mitchell’s testimony. There 
remained, then, the“ report“ of the committee, or, in common 
parlance, the “ verdict of the jury.” 

When Peary's case was first brought before Congress a num- 
ber of bills looking to a “reward” for his Arctic achievements 
were introduced in the Senate and the House, among which 
were the following: 7 

House bill 19971, introduced in the House by Congressman 
ALLEN read: J 
A bill providing for the appointment of Commander Robert E. leary 

a rear admiral in the Navy, as an additional number in grade, and 

placing him upon the retired list. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of oy treet mtd of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, of the United States Navy, a rear admiral in 
the Navy, to be carried as an additional number in sald grade, and to 
place him upon the retired list of the Navy. 

House bill 20984 introduced in the House by Congressman 
Butter, chairman of the Naval Committee, read as follows: 

A bill providing for the vote of thanks to be presented to Civil Engineer 
Robert E. Peary, United States Navy. and the men who accompanied 
him on his e: tion whereby he discovered the North Pole, and 
providing for a suitable gold medal to be presented to him. 

Be it enacted 54 the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States o, merica in Congress assembled, That the thanks of 
bp “eae be, and the same are hereby, pretenen to Civil Engineer Rob- 
ert E. Peary, United States Navy, and through him to the men who 
accompanied him on his last expedition in the Arctic regions, for the 
discovery of the North Pole and placing thereat the flag of the United 
States of America. 

Src, 2. That the President of the United States be 
a gold medal to be struck emblematical of this distinguished and mem- 
orable service and be presented to Civil Enginer Robert E. Peary, 
United States Navy, in such manner as may be most honorable to him. 

Sec. 3. That any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
is hereby appropriated to carry out the provisions of this act and shall 
be immediately available. 

House bill 21431, introduced in the House by Congressman 
Loup, was identical with House bill 20984, except that it intro- 
duced a clause reading: 

That Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary shall be eligible to retirement 
from active duty in the United States Navy immediately upon the pas- 
sage of this act, and in lieu of the reti Pay, of bis grade he shal] 
receive an annuity of $5,000, payable out o e appropriation, “ Pay 
of the Navy.” 

Senate bill 6104, introduced in the Senate by Senator Hale, 
on February 3, 1910, read: $ 
A bill providing for the appointment of Commander Robert E. Peary. 

rear admiral in the Navy, as an additional number in grade, an 

placing him upon the re ist. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
United States o, 


nested to cause 


e hte of the 
America in 9 assembled, That the President of 


mander Robe 
the Navy, to be carri 
place him upon the retired list of the Navy. 


- — — 
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Bills H. R. 21495, introduced in the House by Congressman 
Bates; H. R. 29511, introduced by Congressman ALEXANDER; 
and House joint resolution 144, introduced by Congressman J. 
Hampton Moorr, were of the same purport as the bills above 
quoted. 

The amended bill, which finally passed both houses of Con- 
gress, read as follows: 

An act (S. 6104) providing for the promotion of Civil Engineer Robert 


E. Peary, United States Navy, and tendering to him the thanks of 
Congress, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to place Civil Engi- 
neer Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, on the retired list of the 
Corps of Civil Engineers with the rank of rear admiral, to date from 
que 6, 1909, with the highest retired pay of that grade under existing 

W. 


That the thanks of Congress be, and the same are hereby, tendered 
to Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, for his Arctic explorations, re- 
sulting in reaching the North Pole. 

Note the vital differences in the bills as they were introduced 
in the Senate and the House of Representatives, and the 
amended bill, which finally passed both houses and was signed 
by President Taft on March 4, 1911. 

The various bills, as introduced, called for the “ promotion” 
of Commander“ Robert E. Peary to the rank of rear admiral. 
The bill which finally passed provides that “ Civil Engineer ”— 
not “ Commander ”—Pcary be placed on the retired list of the 
Corps of Civil Engineers with the rank of rear admiral. This 
change in the bill as introduced and as finally passed was 
largely due to a letter written by (then) Secretary of the Navy 
G. von L. Meyer to the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in which he said: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1910. 


Mx. DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of the 8th instant, inclosing a bill (H. R. 19971). 

It would sogea that thé bill in question is framed for the purpose 
of rewarding Civil Engineer Peary for having reached the Nort ole, 
and while bering successfully accomplished this self-imposed task is 
most commendable and reflects great credit not only upon him but 
also upon the entire Nation, his various exploring expeditions can not 
be regarded as having been conducted for a strictly military or naval 
purpose, and for this reason it seems inappropriate to confer upon him 
a : a yor which his previous education, training, and service have not 

tted him, 
y It is therefore recommended that in the title of the bill and in the 
fourth line thereof the word “Commander” be changed to “ Civil 
Engineer,” the latter being Mr. Peary’s correct official d tion, 
and, further, that instead of appointing him a rear admiral and 
placing him upon the retired list as such, that he be retired as a civil 
engineer with the rank of rear admiral, and with the highest retired 
pay of that de under existing law. 
Faithfully, yours, 
G. VON L, MEYER. 
To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, 


In accordance with the letter just quoted the bill that passed 
Congress and was signed by the President, placed Peary on the 
retired list of the Corps of Civil Engineers, with the rank 
of rear admiral. Thus Peary was not promoted or made a rear 
admiral. In truth, he never was an officer of the line in the 
Navy, as is shown by Secretary Meyer's letter. 

At this time (1916) the Official United States Register reads: 
* Peary, R. E., civil engineer.” 

The section in some of the bills introduced providing for 
the presentation of a gold medal to Peary by Congress was not 
included in the bill as finally passed and signed. No medal was 
eyer given to Peary by act of Congress. 

Note also that the words “discovery” and “ discovered“ 
were stricken from the amended bill, and that section of the 
bill was made to read: 

That the thanks of Congress be, and the same are hereby, tendered 
to Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, for his Arctic explorations 
resulting in reaching the North Pole. 

Thus Robert E. Peary was never officially recognized by Con- 
gress as the “ discoverer ” of the North Pole. 

Congressman Bates, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
1 the following report to accompany amended Senate 

il 6104. 

After reading the bill as just quoted, Congressman Bates 
said: 

Robert E. Peary reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. From a 
camp which he established at a int estimated by observation at 
89° 56" north latitude on sald date, slightly 4 miles from the exact pole, 
he made two excursions on that and the following day, which carrie 
him close to and beyond the pole. 

Peary’s “polar camp” has moved again! In the hearing 
it was “estimated” at different times to be 3, 5, and 8 miles, 
respectively, from the pole. 
from diary, 89° 57’, or 3 miles; p. 128 of hearing, 8 miles; p. 81 
of hearing, “3 or 5 miles” from the pole.) And now Congress- 
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(See p. 40 of hearing, quotation. 


man Bates places the camp at a point which he says was “ esti- 
mated by observation at 89° 56’, slightly over 4 miles from the 
exact pole.“ 

Congressman Bates’s report continues: 

Your committee have come to the above conclusion after a careful 
examination and hearing by the subcommittee extending over several 
days, at which Capt. Peary appeared in person and gave important tes- 
timony, submitting all his papers, original data, daily 8 kept by 
him during the journey, and notes of astronomical observations and 
soundings, etc. 

On page 84 of the hearing, Peary refused to leave his original 
memorandum book, or “journal,” with the committee, saying 
it never had been out of his possession. The only examination 
the committee was able to give it, therefore, was à most cursory 
one, as it was passed around from hand to hand. 


Your committee also heard the report of the National Geographie 
Society of Washington, the report from the president and one of the 
board of overnors of the Royal Geographical Society of London, which 
society, through its official computer, had made an independent exam- 
ination of the data and proofs; and aiso a report from Hugh C. Mitchell 
and C. R. Duvall, expert computers of astronomical observations from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United States. These men inde- 
pendently of any other person, working on the ori nal data of the obser- 
vations taken by Peary, stated before your committee that on the above- 
named dates Peary passed within a little over a mile of the exact ole, 
and stated, in conclusion, that the march of April 7, 1909, may have 
carried Peary even within a stone's throw of that point, 

As is shown in the analysis of the hearing, the testimony of 
the two representatives of the National Geographic Society, 
Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann, was most unconvincing and 
unsatisfactory. Tittman, on page 2 of the hearing, said: 


When Mr. Peary returned from the Arctic he forwarded to us a line 
of soundings from Cape Columbia to within about 5 miles from the 
Pole, and that is the official record we have of his haying been at the 
North Pole. 

And again, on page 3 of the hearing, Tittmann said: 

I have no official evidence (that Peary reached the pole) except, as I 
said, the line of soundings under Peary’s signature. 

When Congressman Butter, chairman of the committee (p. 6 
of the hearing), said to Mr. Tittmann: 


I would like it to appear in the record the sort of an observation he 
(Peary) made, the instruments with which he made it, how he made it, 
and what it showed, so that any scientific man may know, by looking 
at that observation, how you reached your conclusion and how it 
enabled you to reach your conclusion. 

Mr. Tittmann suddenly remembered that he was due at a meet- 
ing of the Appropriations Committee, and remarking that Mr. 
Gannett could give the Naval Committee “ all of that,” hurriedly 
left the committee room. 

Mr. Gannett in his testimony gave the report of the subcom- 
mittee of the National Geographic Society, which stated that: 

Commander Peary has submitted to this subcommittee his original 
journal and records of observations, together with all his instruments 
and apparatus and certain of the most important of the scientific 
results of his expedition. These have been carefully examined by your. 
committee, 

It must be remembered, however, that this “careful examina- 
tion” of Peary’s instruments and apparatus was made at the 
railroad station, in the baggage room, after dark; that the 
instruments were in a trunk, and Peary himself, although he 
“exhibited” the instruments to the committee, was unable to 
say whether or not they were-all taken from the trunk. The 
“ scientific results” mentioned by Mr. Gannett were the sound- 
ings which Mr. Tittmann stated comprised the only official evi- 
dence that they had of Peary’s having been to the pole. 

Mr. Gannett also made many statements in his testimony in- 
consistent with a“ careful examination of Peary's records.” He 
stated that Peary took with him to the pole 2 sledges, 32 or 36 
dogs, 2 Eskimos, and Henson, while Peary says he had 5 
sledges, 40 dogs, 4 Eskimos, and Henson. Other statements made 
by Mr. Gannett prove conclusively that his “examination” of 
Peary’s records was anything but “ careful.” 

So far as the Royal Geographical Society is concerned, Mr. 
Peary admitted, on page 121 of the hearing, under examination 
by Congressman Macon, that the Royal Geographical Society 
“did not have all the material that is here to-day.” Congress- 
man Macon asked: “ What did they have?” and Peary replied: 

They had copies of all of my observations, and they had copies of 
a considerable portion of my journal. 

It is also a notable fact, easily proven by the medals on 
exhibition in the National Museum at Washington, that the 
Royal Geographical Society, as a whole, never recognized Peary 
as the discoverer of the North Pole. The medal presented to 
Peary by that society plainly reads: “ For Arctic Explorations,” 
and says never a word about “ discovery“ or “ North Pole.” 

Congressman Bates in his report also conveys the idea that 
Hugh C. Mitchell and C. R. Duvall were acting for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in making their recomputations of Peary’s 
observations. That such was not the case is shown by Mr. 


, 


Tittmann's letter of March 4, 1914, already quoted, in which 
Mr. Tittmann says: 

The computations of Peary’s work were made by Messrs, Hugh C. 
Mitchell and Charles R. Duvall, who were employed for the purpose by 
Mr. Peary. These computations were, therefore, not made officially by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The report continues: 

off f the United States Na and charged with 
phe specie duty in which he was engaged. President Roosevelt, July 
3, 1908, detailed Peary to report to the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and instructed that Peary be ordered 
to make tidal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore 
of the Polar Sea. 

These instructions were given, but Peary was not instructed 
to search for the North Pole. It was known that he was to do 
so, however, and his instructions to make tidal observations 
were given merely to silence the many adverse criticisms made 
relative to Peary’s many and prolonged absences from his legiti- 
mate duties connected with the Navy Department, while he was 
drawing full pay for services not rendered. ‘These instructions 
to make tidal observations furnished u plausible and official ex- 
cuse for another “ Polar expedition.” 

Congressman Bates next makes the misleading statement and 
quotation : 


Mr. Peary entered the Navy in 1881 and has served almost thirty 
rears, When lea for his Polar 17 the Acting Secretary of the 
avy wrote him that he was granted this leave of absence for Arctic 
explorations because he is belleved to be uipped than any 
0 n to undertake such work. the letter 
1 he Navy Department, the requisite courage, fortitude, and 
p ysique. 


othing short will suffice.” 


Congressman Bates, however, neglects to state to which Polar 


trip the Acting Secretary of the Navy referred when he wrote 


the above words to Peary. As a matter of fact, the letter is 


dated September 5, 1903, almost five years prior to the Polar 
trip under discussion. 

Referring to Feury's observations, Congressman Bates says: 

Mitchell states that from his professional experience it would have 

possible for the data of these observations to have been ob- 
tained other than under the circumstances claimed. 

In refutation of this statement is the testimony before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, of Mr. Gannett, then the president 
of the National Geographic Society, a (theoretical) geographer, 
and the author of “Manual Topographie Surveying,” Die- 


tionary of Altitudes,” “Magnetic Declination in the United | 


States,” “Stanford's Compendium of Geography,” and other 
technical works. I repeat the questions asked Mr. Gannett at 
the hearing on this subject, and his answers: 


Mr. Ronnnzs. Could he (Feary) have gone out of sight behind an 
feeberg or promontory and faked this thing? 

Mr. Gaxxetr. 1 do not know whether Peary knows enough about 
astronomy to do it or not. 

Mr. Gaecc. Could you have made one, Professor? 

Mr. GANNETT, I think I could. 

CrsinMan (Mr. Burer). Could you rel 

ahbservations taken without any other fact an 

Mr. GANNETT. No; I don't think I could. 


Although Mr. Gannett did his best to bolster up Peary's re- 
ports, he was forced to admit that he himself could have worked 
backward from a theoretical point and produced so-called ob- 
servations ” which could be as readily computed as were Pearx's. 
To a thoughtful person this statement ef Mr. Gannett was 
sufficient te nullify all of his friendly but hlundering efforts to 
help Peary prove“ his claimed achievement. 

Congressman Bates closes his report with this dloquent para- 
graph: 

Your committee believe that in view of bis long distinguished service 
in the arctic regions in ascertaining the northern boundaries of Green- 
Jand, his soundings and tidal observations, his ascertainment of facts 
‘concerning the northern Arctic Ocean, the general information he had 
obtained by living over 12 years within the Arctic Circie, and, finally. 
paving successfully followed a ee dei plan anng in h 
reaching on April 6, 1909, and ng back to civilization the condi- 
tions existing at the North Pole, t 
formed a most le and wonderful service ; that he has attracted 
the favorable attention of the civilized world; and that, therefore, the 
American people, through its Congress, shall render him thanks and 
bestow upon him the highest rank of the service which he adorns. 


upon his report of the 
nat knosine the man? 


In this peroration Congressman Bates labored under a misap- | 


prehension of facts, for in all of the achievements named by 
Congressman Bates, Peary had one or more predecessors and 


merely followed in the feotsteps and confirmed the reports of | 


those men who went before him. For example, a detailed de- 
lineation of the northern coast of Greenland is given in Maj. 
Gen. A. W. Greely's report. Three Years of Arctic Service“; 
also the official report of Greely's expedition issued by the Gov- 
ernment under the title “ International Polar Expedition, Re- 


Port on the Proceedings of the United States Expedition to Lady 


Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land. Greely. Volumes I and II.“ 
Peary's claim to the first delineation of the North Greenland 
coast and the establishment of the insularity of Greenland was 


The attainment of the Pole should be your main object, | 


| approved by the House, and 


t Robert Edwin Peary has per- | 
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based on the fictitious Peary Channel, which is now proven to 
exist only in Peary's fertile imagination. 

An accurate and complete set of tidal observations and sound- 
ings was faithfully made by the Greely expedition, and later 
published by the Government, these observations extending over 
a period of three years. 

Many other explorers have spent long years in the arctic 
regions and have given to the world the results of their zoo- 
logical, meteorological, topographical, and ethnological studies 
and observations. Among these are Capt. Charles F. Hall, of 
the Polaris expedition, Dr. Hayes, Dr. Kane, Dr. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, Capt. Otto Sverdrup, and others, who were the pathfinders 
for Peary and later explorers. 

Finally, Peary has utterly failed to prove that he reached the 
North Pole on April 6, 1909; therefore no reliance can be placed 
on his reports of the conditions existing at the pole. 

Congressman Bates's report embodied the opinion of a majority 
of the subcommittee, but printed as a part of the same pamphlet 
are the “ Views of the Minority,” as expressed by the gentleman 


from Massachusetts, Hon. Exnest W. Roserrs, a part of which I 
quote: 


In view of the criticism upon Congress because of its so-called tari- 
ness in taking some action looking toward a reward for Capt. Peary for 
his attempt for the North Pole, it seems proper that a statement o 
circumstances wading up to the final action of the Naval Committee 
should be incorporated into the majority report of that committee 
ao ying bill reported by it conf g certain honors upon 


eary. ; 
he National Geogr: ic Society of Washington constituted itself a 
tribunal and invited 8 Peary to lay before It proofs of the truth of 


his claims. 
Capt. Peary, upon this a ge did submit through a Mr. Nichols to 
the ograph c Society certain papers or documents. 
Att time it was of the utmost importance to the world, to the 
hie Seciety, and to Capt. Peary that the most thorough and 
exhaustive examination be made of all proofs then or thereafter to be 
submitted to the Geographie Society. A great responsibility was under- 
taken by the Geographic Society and its committee of examination, and 
the people of this vountry had a right to believe the investigation into 
conducted in a manner commensurate 


thiough a committee of three, made some 
submitted by Capt. Peary and reported its 
of a of the society, which con- 
clusions were that Capt. Peary rea the North Pole on April 6, 1909, 
No statements as to the contents of Capt. Peary's journal and the 
nature of his observations nor of the kind or character of his instru- 
ments or apparati or any of the scientific results of his expedition were 
en to the public; and it was said that the subcommittee of the 
graphic Society was made up of friends and partixans of Capt. Peary, 
and that bis case had been heard “in the bouse of his friends,” with 
the result that the report of the committee in no way tended to satisfy 
the popnar mind, 
ith matters in this shape, a bill was introduced Into both branches 
of Congress proposa to reward Capt. 9 70 for his having reached 
the pole by placing him on the retired list of the Navy with the rank 
of a rear admiral of the line. One of these bills was referred to the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
For the reason that favorable action by the Naval Committee, if 
its recommendation enacted into law 
n 175 Peary would be taken in this 
country as an official determination of the mooted question as to whether 
or not t. Peary had reached the pole, and before such action should 
be taken {t was deemed necessary that such examination of Capt. Peary 
and bis peon should be made as tbe circumstances would permit. 
Accordingly a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval airs called 
before it such mem of the subcenmittee of the coy ag ge Soclety 
that had passed npon Capt. Peary's proofs as were to found in 
Washington at that rime. This subeommittee consisted of Mr. H 
Gannett, Rear Admiral C. M. Chester, and Mr. O. II. Tittmann. 
these, Messrs. Tittmann 


conferring such honor u 


of 
and Gannett appeared before the committee. 
The N of Admiral Chester, he being abroad at that time, could 


not ad. 
It shouid be mentioned bere that this subcommittee, when reporty 
to the Geographic Society the result of its examinations of Capt. Peary 


proofs, stated: 

“These have been carefully examined by your subcommittee." 

The following quotations from the testimony of Mr. Tittmann show 
Meer what cares or rather lack of care, committee examined Capt. 

eary’s proofs: 

“The CHAIRMAN, Are 88 satisfied Peary reached the North Pole? 

“Mr. T:TrMann, Surely. 

“Mr. Dawson. What official evidence is there of the fact that Pear 
ma within striking distance of the pole? Is there any officia 
record ? 

Mr. TrrrMann. I have no official evidence of that except the Une of 
soundings under Peary's signature. 

“Mr. Gugdd. Did you see the book of original entry in which he made 
the record of these 5 

“Mr. 8 ig “ake! d 3 ‘ F 

“Mr. Grecc. You w what I mean hepa tie yp 

ed a 


the book in which 
they were entered from time to time as he mov 
book? 


ong; a sort of day- 


“Mr. TITTMANN. I didn’t see that. 
“Mr. Greac. Have you ever, in any capacity, seen the books of 
0 nal entries I have described? 
Mr. Trrruaxx. No, sir; I have not. 
“Mr. Greca. Those (observations) that he showed you, then, were 
the original entries made at the time* 
“Mr, TiTTMann. Yes; made at the time on loose slips of paper. 
“Mr. Greco. Did you examine the paper to see whether it was new 
per or old paper? Did it show evidence of having used, or was 
Heels made up on a plece of new, fresh paper? 


y Mr. TITTMANN, 


pa 
„ I did not go into that; I could not go into 


at. 
This member of the committee says he did not have as much oppor- 
tunity to go over the details as. the other members of the co: 


ttee, 
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“because he was very much occupled with other matters.“ When asked 
for certain information by the chairman, Mr. Tittmann refers him to 
Mr. Gannett and hurries away. 

Mr. Gannett, the next member of the committee examined, told the 
members of the Naval Committee, in the following language, what cx- 
amination was made of Capt. Peary's records and instruments: 

“Mr. GANNETT Mr. Peary came from his home near Portland, Me., 
and brought his records in a gripsack and his instruments in a trunk, 
First he met the committee at the office of the Geographic Society, and 
we appointed a meeting at the house of Admiral Chester, who was a 
member of this committee. We simply sat down with him and read 
his journal from the original records; he had an original record made 
in a little book, a notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all 
the earmarks of being the original. He read the journal over two or 
three days before Bartlett left him, We all read it together. We in- 
cluded in the reading two or three days which Bartlett was with him, 
and from that time on to the pole and all of the way back to Cape 
Columbia. We also had his astronomical observations recomputed, 
eramined them. not recomputed, for he had already computed them on 
these sheets. We had one sheet for a set of observations, and Admiral 
Chester recomputed them. I do not know whether Mr. Tittmann did or 
not. I do not remember. We had his line of soundings. The tidal 
observations I never saw. 

“As to the matter of the instruments, they started with Peary in a 
trunk, which was checked, but they did-not come here as fast as Peary 
did. He got here in the morning and his trunk did not get here until 
evening. And we examined the contents of it, examined the instruments 
down at the station that evening without moving the trunk. 

“Mr. Ronnnrs. How many days from the time he (Peary) left Bart- 
lett bat times to the pole before he rejoined the party at the base of 
supplies ? 

“Mr. GANNETT. I do not recall it now; I have figured on that a good 
deal; I do not remember how many days. 

“Mr, Grosvenor. He was six days going to the pole. 

0 “i . How many days going back from the pole to Cape 
olumb 

“Mr. Grosvenor. I think 16 days. He was 52 going and 16 days 
going back.” 

Nore.—It is difficult to understand just what Mr. Grosvenor had in 
mind when he said Peary was “52 days going and 16 days coming 
back.” He did not refer to Veary’s absence from the ship, because 
Peary was away from the ship G4 days. He seems to have attempted 
to convey the information that l’cary's upward trip (either from the 
ship or from Cape Columbia) occupied 52 days, which is wrong in 
either instance. 

“Mr. Ronrnrs. Did he tell your committee what his equipment was 
on that dash? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, he had two sledges. 

“Mr. ROBERTS. How many dogs? 

“Mr. GANNETT, I think 86 dogs; it seems to me 36 or 32. 

Mr. ROBERTS. How many Eskimos? 

“Mr. GANNETT. Two Eskimos. 

“Mr. Roserts. And Henson? 

“Mr. GANNETT, And Henson. 

“Mr. ROBERTS. Aud himself? 

“Mr, GANNETT. Yes, sir.“ 

From these extracts from the testimony it’ will be seen that Mr. 
Gannett, after his careful“ examination of Capt. Peary’s proofs and 
records, did not know how many days it took Capt. Bartlett from the 
time he feft Bartlett to reach the pole and return to the Roosevelt, 
that information being supplied by a Mr. Grosvenor. It will be also 
observed that Mr. Gannett, as a result of his “careful” examination 
of Capt. Peary’s proofs and records, gives Capt. Peary in his final dash 
to the pole the following equipment: Two sledges, 36 or 32 dogs, 2 
Eskimos, and Henson. It will be scen later, from Capt. Peary's testi- 
mony, that he had on that final dash 40 dogs, 5 sledges, and a total of 
6 men in his party. This discrepancy on so vital a point must seem 
quite conclusive that the examination of the Geographic Society's com- 
mittee was anything but careful. À 

At a certain stage of the examination it appeared that Mr. Gannett 
had with him the copies of the records and observations of Capt. Peary, 
but declined to submit them to the committee unless they could be 
kept secret, and upon the failure of Mr. Gannett to present these copies 
to the committee his examination practically came to an end. 

Hearings were then suspended, while an effort was made to procure 
the presence of Capt. Peary and his original records. March 7, 1910, a 
statement was made to the committee on behalf of Capt. Peary in 
which he declined to present to the committee his original data. 

On January 7, 1911, Capt. Peary came before the committee and 
submitted to the committee such data and records as it requested from 
him. In his statement (p. 24 of hearings) he fixes the size of the party 
and its equipment that he bad on his final dash to the pole. He told 
the committee of the reports made to him by those in charge of the 
supporting parties. 

Capt. Peary gave the committee his recollection of the incidents of 
the examination of his records by the committee of the Geographic 
Society at some length, which, while not so clear as the statement of 
Mr. Gannett, do not differ in any material from those statements, both 
showing porong question that the examination was anything but thor- 
ough, and that no attempt was made to corroborate any of Capt. Peary's 
statements or to apply any acne of reasoning or deduction to check 
up his records to see if one tallied with the other. 

A perusal of Capt. ching Sed 3 shows his recollection of the 
events of that day to have n delightfully vague and uncertain. The 
occasion was a most momentous one in his career, for the report of 
the committee was to settle in the public mind the mooted question of 
his haying attained the pole, and the fact that the incidents of the 
day made no sharper impression on his d than is shown by his 
testimony is very conclusive that the examination of his records was 
anything but miuute, careful, or rigorous. 


This pamphlet is entitled“ Private Calendar No. 733, Sixty- 
first Congress, third session, House of Representatives, Report 


No. 1961, and comprises 23 pages, of which the report of Con- 


gressman Bates occupies 6 pages, and the minority report, 
signed by Congressman Ernest W. Rosenrrs, fills 17 pages. 
What, then, did Peary present to Congress as his “ proofs” 
that he had reached the pole, and what has he given to the 
world as scientific results sufficient to justify the American 
people in paying him $6,000 per year as a retired salary? 


Peary presented to the congressional committee a chart com- 
piled from recomputed observations, which observations one of 
his “expert witnesses” said could have been made away from 
the pole or at any point other than where they were pur- 
ported to have been made. These observations were recomputed 
by two men employed by Peary for that purpose. As pre- 
viously noted, Congressman Roserrs truly said of these re- 
computations, They were a matter of guesswork.” 

In addition to these observations, which prove absolutely 
nothing, Peary presented various sets of tidal observations, 
none of which were made either at or en route to the pole. 

But the data on which Peary himself laid the greatest stress, 
and which he guarded so jealously that when he presented them 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey he made the request that they 
should not be made public, were a set of soundings which he 
claimed extended from Cape Columbia to the pole. This line 
of soundings comprised nine attempted soundings, only six of 
which were made beyond the edge of the continental shelf. and 
of these six three were incomplete or failed to touch botiom. 
Only one of the entire line was made by Peary himself, and this 
is the one which is of the greatest interest, as Peary claims to 
have made it at 89° 55’ north latitude, or 5 miles distant from 
the pole. (See vrofile of soundings on page 338 of The North 
Pole; page 89 of the hearing; and line of soundings shown on 
Hydrographic Office Chart No. 2560.) 

Again, in so important a matter as this“ polar sounding ” we 
see evidence of Peary’s inaccuracy and unreliability. He claims 
that his observations located his polar camp (Camp Jesup) at 
89° 57’, or 3 miles from the pole. Here the igloos were built, 
the flags were raised, and photographs taken. On page 300 of 
The North Pole, Peary says: 

In the afternoon of the 7th, after flying our lags and taking our pho- 
fographs, we went into our igloos and tried to sleep a little before 
starting south again. 

This places Peary at his Camp Jesup at 89° 57’, 3 miles south 
of the pole, immediately before he started on his return journey. 
On page 304 of The North Pole he says: x 

We crowded on all speed for the first 5 miles of our return journey. 
Then we came to a narrow crack, which furnished a chance to try for 
a sounding. Our sounding apparatus gave us 1,500 fathoms of water, 
with no bottom. 

Also, in Peary’s diary (see p. 40 of the hearings) we find, 
under his date of April 7, the following: 

Fite miles south from camp, 1,500 fathoms; no bottom. 

Peary makes it plain, therefore, that his “polar sounding” 
was made 5 miles south of his polar camp, which, as stated above, 
was alleged to be at 89° 57’. Five miles south of this point 
would give a latitude of 89° 52’, or 8 miles from the pole. But 
in Peary’s “Profile of soundings,” which is considered by him 
his most important scientific result of the expedition, he shows 
this sounding at 89° 55“ instead of 89° 52’, where, in order to 
make his story consistent, it must have been taken, 

The above statement is based on the alleged result of Mr. 
Peary’s observation, which, he says, placed his polar camp at 
89° 57’. But at various times Peary places his polar camp at 
5 miles, 4 miles, and 8 miles, respectively, from the pole. (See 
pp. 31, 40, and 128 of hearing and p. 1 of Rept. No. 1961.) Ac- 
cepting any one of these positions as the correct one gives us the 
location of his “polar sounding” at either 89° 50’, 89° 51’, or 
89° 47’, according to the camp location selected as the correct 
one; but in no instance can we locate the sounding where Peary 
places it at 80° 58“. In other words, Peary’s sounding (accord- 
ing to his various statements) Was made at a possible 8, 9, 10, 
or 13 miles from the pole instead of 5 miles from the pole, as 
shown on his “Profile of soundings” and as stated in his 
“Notes on soundings.” (See pp. 21-22 of hearing.) 

Representative Hucues, of New Jersey, introduced a resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 495) to have Peary’s “ official” report of tidal 
observations and investigations printed, with illustrations. 
This resolution was referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and in discussing it Congressman J. Hamr- 
rox Moone said: 


I wish to say that the records of Mr. 3 were submitted by him 
to three expert scientists of this country, officers of the Government, 
sworn to perform their duties. (See p. 3565 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
yol. 45, pt. 4, Gist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Congressman Moore of Pennsylvania also said, in the speech 
to which Peary so often referred: 

Mr. Peary transmitted to the superintendent of the Coast Survey 21 
volumes of tidal observations and also a profile of soundings from Cape 
Columbia to within 5 miles of the pole. 

Have we the time or the disposition to examine this portion of Mr. 
Peary’s work, these 21 volumes of tidal observations? Pray, Mr. 
Speaker, who in this House feels that his judgment in matters of this 
kind would be superior to that of these three men—Gannett, Tittmaun, 
anf Chester—accredited officers of this Government. who have already 
reported thoroughly upon this question? Why not, Mr. Speaker, pro- 
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ceed to the Hydrographie Office and take note of the progress there 


` 8 t world, 
Dale thanks to. t e 3 oe 8 onto Aey American 
soundings to the pole? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] failed to state 
that these “ three officers of the Government, sworn to perform 
their duties,” were not acting in their official capacity as offi- 
cers of the Government when they made their farcical examina- 
tion of Peary’s data, but were serving as private citizens and 
friends of Peary on the committee of a private publishing con- 
cern known as the National Geographic Society, and their re- 
port, so far from being thorough, showed a deplorable and dis- 
concerting lack of thoroughness, 

It is quite possible, too, that when Congressman Moore made 
the speech from which I have quoted he had never seen Peary’s 
tidal observations. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] had seen them, he would have known that not one of 
the tidal observations in those 21 volumes which he mentioned 
was made on Peary’s alleged trip from Cape Columbia to the 
pole, nor on his return journey to Cape Columbia, nor at the 
place Peary called the North Pole. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Hon. James R. Maxx, a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, sub- 
mitted an adverse report on the resolution to print Peary’s 
tidal observations. In this adverse report Congressman 
Many said: 


It is believed by your committee unnecessary to require the original 
21 volumes, and sheets accompanying them, or complete copies of the 
same to be at this time transmitted to the House. 

Needless to say, when Congressman Mann made this report 
he did so because he had been misinformed and did not know 
that the observations contained in the 21 volumes, and the sheets 
accompanying them, were all made at coastwise points, and had 
no bearing whatever on Peary’s claimed polar discovery. 

However, this adverse report of the gentleman from Illinois 
was accepted. Therefore up to the present time this material 
of Peary’s has never been given to the public, 

This analysis would be incomplete without a reference to 
Peary’s day-by-day marches. Much-has been said and written 
by various authorities relative to Peary’s speed on his alleged 
Polar journey. It naturally requires a certain amount of 
credulity to believe that he could make « far greater degree of 
speed after all of his supporting parties returned, and he had 
his own trail to pioneer, than he was able to make while fol- 
lowing an already broken trail; but that is not the point to which 
I now direct attention. 

Cape Columbia is rightly stated by Peary to be distant from 
the North Pole 413 miles in an air line. As Camp Jesup was 
supposedly 3 miles south of the pole, the distance from Cape 
Columbia to Camp Jesup is 410 miles. 

Peary’s book, The North Pole. does not give the mileage 
traveled for every day of his journey, neither does his diary, 
portions of which were inspected by the congressional commit- 
tee; but a combination of the book and the diary gives us the 
daily mileage for Peary’s entire journey from Cape Columbia 
to the point he named “ Camp Jesup,” or his polar camp, This 
mileage as shown by Peary in his book and in his diary shows 
the total distance traveled by him from Cape Columbia to Camp 
Jesup to be 414 miles. 

We are therefore asked to believe the preposterous and wholly 
unbelievable statement that Peary made a journey between 
two points distant from each other 410 miles in an air line, 
and in that journey of 410 miles as the crow files his entire 
allowance for detours, rough going, and so forth, amounted to 
only 4 miles! 

On page 194 of The North Pole Peary says: 

There is no land between Cape Columbia and the North Pole, and no 
smooth and very little level toe. 

On page 170 of Hampton's Magazine for August, 1910, is a 
photograph entitled: 

Only stretch of level going on northward march: A lake of young 
ice north of 87°, 6 miles wide. 

On pages 241 to 243, 247, 250, 256, 257, 276, 279, 284, and others 
of The North Pole, Peary mentions exceptionally rough ice over 
which they had to find their way. Also on page 275 he says: 

The pressure ridges were stupendous, some of them 50 feet high. 

On pages 223, 234, 238, 240, 256, 261, 277, and others, Peary 
mentions detours necessary to avoid open water and rough 
going. On page 268 Peary says: 8 

We had traveled fully 12 miles more than his (Bartlett's) observation 
showed in the last five marches, but had lost them by the crushing 
up of the young ice In our rear and the closing of the lea i 

But Peary’s total allowance of extra mileage for the entire 
distance from Cape Columbia to Camp Jesup (27 “ marches”) 


is only 4 miles. Yet he states that they lost 12 miles in five 
marches. When did they make up the missing 8 miles, to say 
nothing of the other distances that must have been lost by 
detours and rough ice fields? 

Again, Peary’s mileage was all “estimated.” For a distance 
of 410 miles he “ estimated” the daily mileage, and (according 
to his statement) made a total error of only 4 miles. But note 
carefully the following. 

On pages 287 to 289 of The North Pole Peary says: 

T made the first observation at our - 6). 
eaied our position at 89° 57°. * poles “Two 852 the Ekim er 
myself made ready a light sledge, and, drawn by a double team of dogs, 
we 3 on an estimated distance of 10 miles. Observations indicated 
that our position was then beyond the pole. 


In Peary’s diary (p. 40 of hearing) he says: 


ler 6): Caught sun through clouds at 12.45, 89° 57’. Drove on 
10 miles with empty sl and double team dogs, two Eskimos. Ob- 
servation at 1 a. m., 89° 50’, on other side. x 


Page 137 of the hearing states: 


After taking the observations at noon of the Gth at Camp Jesup the 
expedition marched straight ahead 10 geographic milea and took a set 
of observations of the sun. 

Although, as stated elsewhere, the location of“ Camp Jesup” 
was given at several different places, for the sake of argument 
I shall use only the location given by Peary on page 287 of his 
book, The North Pole—89° 57’. 

Therefore, we have these figures: Camp Jesup, at an alleged 
89° 57’ north latitude; a position “ straight ahead 10 geographic 
miles,” “ 89° 50’ on other side.” 

But if his polar camp was at 89° 57’ (3 miles south of the 
pole) and he traveled “ straight ahead 10 geographie miles“ due 
north (see p. 289 of The North Pole), his observations at the end 
of that “ estimated ” 10 miles should have placed him at 89° 53’, 
instead of 89° 50’ “on other side.” 

On page 284 of his book, The North Pole, in describing the 
condition of the ice in the region of the place he called the pole, 
Peary says: 

The going was even better than before, There was hardly any snow 
on the hard 5 surface of the old floes and the sapphire blue 
lakes (of level ice) were larger than ever. 

Peary’s error of 3 miles in an estimated 10-mile sledge journey 
was therefore made in a region where the traveling was excep- 
tionally good. Yet we are asked to believe that in his journey 
of an alleged journey of 410 miles, abounding in “ stupendous” 
pressure ridges, open leads, and other obstacles, Peary’s “ esti- 
mate” of the distance varied only 4 miles from the actual air- 
line distance from Cape Columbia to the North Pole. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 

Peary claims to have traveled 27 days by compass alone, 
without making any observations whatever for compass varia- 
tion. The Superintendent of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory (than whom there is surely no higher official authority in 
this country) states that no data is available to show the varia- 
tion of the compass from Cape Columbia to the North Pole. 
Superintendent Hoogewerff adds: 

The traveler from Cape Columbia to the North Pole might expect to 
find large changes in variation. 

Peary made no observations for longitude throughout his trip, 
although he claims to have traveled on the seventieth meridian 
from Cape Columbia to the North Pole. 

Peary made all of his latitude observations at a time when 
the sun was at an altitude of less than 7°, while the American 
Practical Navigator, issued by the Navy Department, states that 
observations when the sun is at an altitude of less than 10° 
should be avoided as unreliable. 

Peary’s latitude observations at the point he called the North 
Pole are astronomically and mathematically incorrect; therefore 
must be rejected. 

Peary’s only alleged proof or result of his claimed polar trip, 
which he has officially presented, is a profile of soundings, which 
soundings, as I explained in detail in my speech of January 13, 
1916, were not made (if made at all) at the points where Peary 
claimed to have made them. 

Peary was the only member of the expedition who testified 
at the congressional hearing; none of the men who accompanied 
him on his sledge expedition was called to testify either for or 
against him; but in view of the facts which I have presented 
and after careful and judicious consideration of the testimony 
given by Peary and his friends before the congressional sub- 
committee, I again make the unqualified statement that Robert 
E. Peary never reached, discovered, nor was approximately 
near to that mathematical point of the earth’s surface known 
as the North Pole. 
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THE FOLLOWING APPENDED MaTentar IS A VERBATIM Copy OF THE 
ENTE PEARY HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
AFFAIRS, 

COMMITTEE ON Naval AFFAIRS, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVATE BILLS, 
Friday, Merch 4, 1910. 


The committee was called to ror = 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. 
THOMAS S. BUTLER (chairman) p: 
Present: Messrs. Butler, E ern Hates, Dawson, Englebright, 


Gregg, and Macon. 


STATEMENT OF MR, O, H, TITTMANN, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Tell us, so we may have it in the record, your em- 
I am Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
Tes, the service of the Government? 

Hew gt have you been at the head of this depart- 
About 10 years. 

And en. —— that time 


I was mi ted to the survey in 1867. 
So you have been connected with the survey 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ployment. 
Mr, TITTMANN. 


y. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. TITTMANN. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment? 

Mr. TITTMANN, 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. TITTMANN. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr, Tirruaxx. Since 1867. 

The CHairnmMan. What relation, if any, did you have to the report 
that Peary may have made as to his having reached the North Pole 

Mr. Tirrmaxyx, You mean the official tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; any official relation. 

Pilg 5 m erz yo 3 to en ys to me, 

dent o e Coast Survey, for the purpose o: making ü 
tions, under instructions from the 8 I have his letter here 
and will read it to you if you cure to have i 

Mr. GREGG. A copy of his instructions? 

Mr. Tirruaxx. No; not a copy of the instructions to Peary, but a 
copy of the letter of ‘the President to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor di that I give him instructions. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. Tirrmann. July 3, 1908. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then — — it, p 

Mr. Tirruaxx. This is a eee copy which I brought over: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 


Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 3, 1908. 


8 A a Py 8 E. Peary. bins ys 2 75 nar as been 
rec pis partmen repo: y letter 
tendent bo ie the United States Coast and Geod 
requested to direct this official co order him 

alone the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar Sea 

projected cruise in the Roosevelt. It is ag — 55 that such observa 
Pmi throw light upon the coast-survey of the existence of a 
considerable land mass in the unknown area of the Arctic Ocean, 
Respectfully, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. Oscar S. STRAUS, 
Becretary of Commerce and Labor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The 
preciat 
Mr. BERTS. Ma. 
Mona to Mr. r, Au. a or vV ly? 
Mr. TITTMANN. W. a came to the office in order to con- 
gait bat tidal expert an rr... ̃ mene Sens SRC 
porated in a letter of 5 which 1 haven't with m 


for you, as you will ap- 
employ: 
t ? Did you give instruc- 


ae ROBERTS. h us with a copy of that and put it in the 
r 
Mr, — Yes, sir; I will do that. 


Mr. Roserts. We want to have a complete chain of the official rec- 
ords of the transaction. 

Mr. Tirruaxx. I then gave him instructions to make the observa- 
tions in a particular way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you satisfied Peary reached the North Pole? 

Mr. TITTMAN. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us your reasons for it; take as long as you 
please and do it in an a Cs you please. 

Mr. Titrmann. Pe will first allow me, then, to speak of 
the official records that pi ve in regard to the “matter. When Mr. 
Pea from the sent us the volumes of the tidal 


that is the North 


views 
own way, tell us what method you em- 
a that assisted 8 o. reach the conclusion you did reach, 

Mr. Trrrmanx. I think I have already stated that the line of sound- 
wed us that he had been within 


dist 
had with him a 3 men and Capt. Bartlett ; that u 
time he had kept h If in absolute reserve, allowing the hard work 
pioneer work—to be done by a younger man and a 8 man, 
as I say, a point which I con 
position was s3 different from an 


m so far agra gon dpe de on the foe mews did get there t t were 
ngle or exhausted or 9 * but P. ~~ 140 
miles of the and had a with his eds in ect condition, his 


celdent 
happev like a great ri which he was not able to pass; so it 
18 825 been absurd he bad His evidence of 


Mr. Dawsox. Went official evidence Is there of the fact you have just 


stated—that th 
n any offi 


rty, consisting of Pea Bartlett, and the 8 
nth 3 is, within striking’ distance of the pole? 
record 
Mr. TITTMANN. I sre no officin] evidence of that except, as I sald, 
the line of soundings under Peary’s signature, his official report that he 
made; that Is strictly official. 
Mr. ENGLEBRICHT. This expedition had the sanction of the Govern- 
5 and that Mr. Peary was to make certain reports. Now, in any 
report of that — that is made to the e e- or that 
fs made to your office, for instance, all that you get, as 8 * is the 
finished report under the signature of the party making 
Mr. TITTMANN, Yes, sir. . 
Mr. Exciepricar. It is not customary for him to file with his report 
the notes made unless it is regular detailed work of your department, 
— 2 not and finished work come in together, but you act on the 
repo: 
Mr. TrrTmaN. Well, not always; but in this case it was one in which 
he supplied — with all the detailed notes, all those things with which 


we ha 1 * 
Ton a see the book of original entry in which he made 
the record of these soundings? 

Mr. TirtmMann. No; I did not. 

Mr. Grece. You know what I mean, I suppose—the book in which 
the re entered from time to time as he moved noni a sort of day- 


Ar. Trrruaxx. I didn’t see that. 

Mr. Grece. Mr. Tittmann, you saw something which he finished and 
sent in to your office? 

Mr. TITTMANN. Yes, sir; sent in to our office under his signature. 

Mr. Greco. Hare —— ever, in any capacity, seen the books of original 
entries that I have described ? 

Mr. 8 No, sir; 1 have not. 
as en done usually do, after 


Mr. Roverts. Under da 
sent a letter to the acting su 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


d. Mr. Peary evidently 
- Perkins, United States 


big) you, by by yt abe the, „tidal 

Arctic Club's recent N Polar expedition.” 

He refers there fo a te Was that r the neat official 
and Geodetic Survey had of Mr. Peary's expedition on 


Mr. 8 I am unable to CAROU that, because I haven't those 
ra with me. If you will allow me, I will answer that in the rec- 
„ because I can answer it. 
tt Roseets. I want to get a com 
vont he sent to the Coast ane 


pa 


e chain of his reports, every- 
— — Survey or to the Depart- 
f Commerce and Labor to be transmitted to your department 
on om tila return. I want te get from the very first down to the last anys 
official documents, letters, telegrams, or however he might haye sent the 
information, 
. TITTMANXN, I can make a brief of all the telegrams. 
Mr. ROBERTS. Yes; just put them in. 
Mr. flab I will do that. 
Mr. —.— REGG. e, agyon the date at which he filed this report with yon? 
Mr. yes 1 here; I think I sent a copy with 
* ieee ng papers in Mr. Roserrs’s han nds]. 
ke a moment ago of the report that he made on 
tidal 5 t was, I take it, distinct from these [indicating 
ITTMANN. That was distinct from those. 
x is nothing — 7 70 5 papers referring to 
tidal observations. These relate to the sound — — 
Mr. Tirruaxx. No; I think you will find it there —it you will allow 
me, I will look them over. 
r. Roperts. My recollection is that they all relate to the soundings, 
I — after the complete scientific report given by Mr. Peary. 
Mr. Trrruaxx. Here is a letter in regard to that, dated— 


“ EAGLE ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., 
“October 18, 1909, 


“Referring to my telegram, I am sending No by express the tidal 
records of the Peary Arctic Club's recent 8 EI otar expedition. 
Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. „ Some of the 
chronometer comparisons, particularly of the Gane Bryant observa- 


tions, are missing— 
You may recall that Mr. Marvin was drowned— 
“These comparisons are undoubtedly Prof. yrii tak piesis 
papers, and rit on will be obtained from his relatives Inter. 

B. Macmillan took many of the observations and is tailing Dith 
Gapa 9 can come to Washington to see you any time you 

* le.” 


Mr. Ronzurs. Where are those tidal observations? 

Mr. TirtMann. They are in our office; there are 21 volumes of them. 

Mr. Ronents. In what form are they? 

Mr. TiITTMANN. It is an octavo volume, 

Mr. Ronrurs. In print, you mean? 

Mr. TITTMANN. No; the actual Bown made at the time. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. On Government b 

Mr. TirtMANN, Les; they are; we furnished the records, I 
mean the blank books for that purpose. 

Mr. Ronerts. Who did that actual work? 

Mr. Tirruaxx. It was done by Marvin and 5 1 21 

Mr. GREGO. Who forwarded them to you, Peary or 

Mr, Tirruaxx. Peary; we communicated with Pare I think, 
aa er These are the only soundings that you have been ad- 

0 
Mr. Tirruaxx. Yes; they are the only ones that he took. 
og ones ae number? 
r. TITTMANN. Yes. 

Mr. Ronxars. If yes are through with your statement, I want to ask 
ou some ques 
= Mr. ogg cee 1 thought that was all I neod say. It seemed to me 
at CHAIRMAX, The Professor has stated that be concludes that 
from the rt he 


report made. 
Mr. TirrMANN. I have something to add. 
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rated 


Mr. Roperts. You say he reached a certain point before he se ajo 


himself from his crew. Now, I intended to ask you to take up 
rative from that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us all of the facts which, in your judgment, 
3 — * committee that examined him in reaching the conclusion 
t reach, 

Mr. TrrTMANN. Well, now, as to the committee—when all this hap- 
pened I was in Europe; when I came back I found I had been 
appointed on a committee of the National Geographic Society. That 
was not an official matter, though, and I was very busy and went only 
to the last meeting of that committee, and at that meeting Capt. 
Peary showed me the actual observations—the astronomical observa- 
tions that he made when he was at the pole. One of the observations 
of the sun was made within about 3 miles of the pole. He then 
continued in the same direction—my figures now are not, perhaps, 
quite accurate, because I do not remember the details very well— 
I think he went about 10 miles beyond the pole; and he was getting 
at a lower latitude again; he went then what we might call going 
to the eastward—if you had a map before you you would see what 
mean—he went to the eastward and there made some more astro- 
nomical observations. He showed me the actual papers on which he 
did this, and I asked him to 5 it to me, so that I looked at his 
astronomical observations, saw the form in which they were kept, and 
his reductions, and felt perfectly satisfied as did other members of the 
committee who had an 8 to go over the detalls that I did 
not have, because 1 was very much occupied with other matters. 

Mr. Greco. Those that he showed you, then, were they the original 
entries made at the time? 

Mr. TITTMANN. Yes; made at the time on loose slips of paper. 

Mr. Greece, What did that poe show? 

Mr. TITTMANN. It showed the elevation of the sun. I 

Mr. GREGG. I mean, did you examine the paper to see whether it was 
new paper or old paper? d it show evidence of having been used, or 
was it likely made up on a piece of new, fresh paper? 

Mr. 'TITTMANN. Why, I did not go into that; I could not go into 
that; I could not say whether it was watermarked or not. 

Mr. Greco. I have been told by a scientific man that a man could 
sit down in Washington and fix up observations that would show that 
he had been to the pole; is that true? 

Mr. TIT MANN. I will answer that by saying yes; it is possibly true 
that a very experienced man could do that for one particular place and 
one particular time, but the chances of his doing so on a trip, and 
repeating the observations, and having the observations made and 
comparing them with the journal or the jog are so against it that 
when the question came up I said that if „ Cook and Mr. Peary 
will submit their computations and their observations—the original 
ones, not mere statements—I would see whether: 

Mr. Greco. Whether those were original or not? 

Mr. 'TrrrMANN. I mean the original ones; if they sent them in to 
my office I would turn them in to the computing division and the com- 
puting division would go through them and see whether they were 
faked or not. Now, I happened to be in London when that question was 
raised among some gentlemen, and Sir David Gill, the distinguished 
astronomer, took exactly the same ground that I did; he said he did 
not think that such observations could be faked. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Now, you are speaking about comparing the observa- 
tions with the log of the whole expedition, are you? 

Mr. TiTrTMANN. With the journal. 

Mr. Rounmrs. With the journal from the time Mr. Peary left his 
main party—when he made his final dash and was by himself? 

Mr. TrrTMANN. No; of the whole expedition. 

Mr. Roperts. I think what Mr. Gregg is getting at is this: Taking 
that period and that location on the map where Mr, Peary left his 
main party and went by himself, would it be possible for a man, with- 
out actually going to those places that he indicates by his observations 
and the latitude and longitude he gives, to fake that? 

Mr. TITTMANN. In a four days’ journey, perhaps, he could; yes; I 
think he might possibly do it in so short a journey—in so short a 
tri I don’t think Mr. Peary could. 

r. RoRERTS. The point is, I have heard the statement made by men 
whom I think have some knowledge, and they claim that they could sit 
right here in Washington and make up observations of latitude and 
longitude for that immediate vicinity that could not possibly be 
disproved. 

Mr. Tixrruaxx. That might be so in so short a journey; that is a 
matter of opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Professor, for myself I could not comprehend how 
anybody would be so untruthful as to say that he reached the North 
Pole if he did not; but at the same time I wish you would state in 
some way the observations that were made by Peary. You see, I do 
not know how they were made; I know nothing at all of astronomy ; 
but I would like it to appear in the record the sort of an observation 
he made, the instruments with which he made it, how he made it, and 
what it showed, so that any scientific man may know, by looking at that 
observation, how you reached your conclusion and how it enabled you 
to reach your, conclusion. 

Mr. TirTMANN. I think Mr. Gannett could give you all of that, as 
you nave him here. I am really due before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF MR, HENRY GANNETT. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are you in the service of the Government? 
Xr. GANNETT. I am connected with the Geological Survey. 
The CH4IRMAN. Give us your official position. 

Mr. GANNETT, Well, I am called geographer. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you been connected with the Geo- 
logical Survey ? 

r. GANNETT. I joined the Geological Survey in 1882 and have been 
with it, with the exception of two leaves of absence of approximately a 
year each, continuously. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you an engineer? 

Mr. GANNETT, I was educated as an engineer at Harvard. 

The CHAIRMAN. This was before 1882? 

Mr. GANNETT. When I duated from the scientific school at Har- 
vard I was in the observatory a couple of years, the Harvard observa- 
tory ; then I joined the Hayden Survey, as it was called, exploring the 
different Territories; I was with that organization until it c out 
1878; then I went into the Tenth Census and was the geographer of 
that, and I have assisted subsequent censuses since that 

The CHAIRMAN. Were you a member of the cqmmittee that was se- 
Tected to make an examination of the report of Commander Peary? 

Mr. Ganxetr. I was chairman of that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask you who selected this committee? 


e. 


-graphic Society. 
7 the 


Mr. Gaxyerr. The board of management of the society called on 

The CHAIRMAN. Of what society? 

Mr. GANNETT. The National Geographic Society. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a member of that society? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir; I am president of it now. The board of 
management practically made the selection of this committee. There 
is within the society what is called a research committee, which is 
made np of men representing different branches of geograph, „ men that 
are well up in the several branches, and the selection of t at committee 
was made from this research committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you be kind enough to detail to us the methods 
which were employed by this committee in making an examination of 
the reports of Commander Peary of his expedition? 

Mr. Ganxetr. You mean what actually took place at the actual meet- 
ings with him? 

r. ROBERTS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us, in the plainest language, what you saw and 
learned of the discovery, the reports you saw, the conclusions you 
reached, and the reasons for your conclusions, 

Mr. GANNETT, Mr. Peary came from his home near Portland, Me., 
and brought his records in a gripsack and his instruments in a trunk. 
First he met the committee at the office of the Geographic Society and 
we appointed a meeting at the house of Admiral Chester, who was a 
member of this committee, We simply sat down with him and read his 
journal from his original records; he had an original record made in a 
little book, a notebook, you know, at that time, and it had all the ear- 
marks of being the original. He read the journal over two or three 
days before Bartlett left him, we all read it together; we included in 
the reading two or three days which Bartlett was with him, and from 
that time on to the pole and all of the way back to Cape Columbia. 
We also had his astronomical observations recomputed, examined them, 
not recomputed, for he had already computed them on these sheets. 
He had one sheet for a set of observations, and Admiral Chester recom- 
puted them; I do not know whether Mr. Tittmann did or not, I do not 
remember ; we had his line of soundings; the tidal observations I never 
Saw. 

Mr. ROBERTS. They were not concerned with the pole discovery; they 
were taken down on the coast. 

Mr. ExcLesricur. You call attention to his latitude observations, but 
you do not mention how he kept his longitude, 

Mr, GANNETT. I saw no longitude observations, and my understand- 
ing is he didn't make any; I do not see why he should. He kept his 
direction by the compass and the direction of the sun at noontime, and 
apar ose was to go north. 

Mr. ExGLEBRIGHT. Will you explain to the committee, to a slight 
extent, the difficulty of making longitude observations in the far North? 

Mr. GANNETT. Why, the difficulty arises simply out of the fact that 
the meridians are very short there, so that a slight error in the time de- 
termination makes a large error in the longitude. I do not know 
whether I could into the details of the g. Of course, the best 
time for taking observations, that is for longitude, is when the sun is 
rising most rapidly; that is in mid forenoon or mid afternoon; but 
when the sun is so low at all times, as it is near the pole, the rate of 
rising is very, very slow, and any slight error in measuring that alti- 
tude is increased many times over as compared with a smaller error in 
8 I do not know whether I have made myself at all clear 
about it. 

Mr, Greco. Is there a corresponding difficulty in obtaining a record 


as_to latitude? 

Mr. Ganserr. No; not at all. The only difficulty in tting the 
jatitude by the sun is the fact that the sun is so near the horizon, so 
low that its apparent position is influenced very much by the uncer- 
tainties of refraction. 

Mr. ROBERTS. You mean the haze in the atmosphere? 

Mr. GANNETT. Refraction is a changing of the rays of light, so that 
the angle at which they enter your eye may be quite a erent thing 
from the angle at which they start from the object. 

Mr. ROBERTS. You spoke a moment ago of figuring out Peary's 
astronomical observations. I want to ask if what you term “ astro- 
nomical observations“ involve the same process as aboard ship in deter- 
mining latitude and longitude? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, I used the generic term. 

Mr. Roserts. How were they en? 

Mr. GANNETT, Taken with a sextant and an artificial horizon. 

Mr. Roserts. The instrument was a sextant similar to that used on 
shipboard? 

r. GANNETT. Yes, sir; precisely. 

Mr. Rozerts. But at that position on the earth's surface, so near the 
pole, they are obliged to use an artificial horizon? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; they use an artificial horizon wherever they can, 
because they can get more accurate results. What they do is to meas- 
ure the double angle, the angle between the sun in the heavens and its 
reflection in the mercury and then, of course, they take half a measured 
angle; at sea they measure the altitude of the sun above the sea hori- 
zon, Which is a single and not a double <a 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you please begin with your first official associa- 
tion with this examination of this ke pod and tell us, in your own way, 
what you observed, and your conclusion, and your reasons for it? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, have just specified what our committee re- 
ceived from Peary and how it was examined. The result is set forth 
in the report which this committee made to the board of the Geo- 
Now, here is a memorandum which includes every- 
thing which society, as a society, through its board of manage- 
ment and its committee, had to do with the Cook business, or ed 
to do with the Cook business, but never got anywhere, and with the 
Peary business, including the report of the subcommittee on the 
Peary records and the action of the board of management. Now, does 
the committee want to have this matter put in its notes? 

Mr. Ronxurs. I think we ought to have that in. 

“At a meeting on October 1 the board of managers stated that the 
National Geographic Society could accept the personal statements of 
neither Commander Peary nor Dr. Cook that the pole had been 
reached without investigation by its committee on research or by a 
scientific body acceptable to it. 

“At the same meeting Commander Peary and Dr. Cook were urged 
speedily to submit their observations to a competent scientific commis- 
sion in the United States. 

“At a later meeting, October 11, the board joined in a request from 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York, and the Ameril- 
can Ran et per ad Society to President Ira Remsen that he, as the 
president of the National Academy of Sciences, appoint a commission 
to pass upon the records of Commander Peary and Dr. Cook. This 
plan for an early examination failed, as Dr, Remsen stated that he 
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‘would not be able to 2 said commission unless authorized 
his meets late in November, . 
and Dr. Cook. 

Co such a commission, but 
Dr. Cook his observations wou o first to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. In view of the fact that Commander had 

n waiting since his return, in September, to submit his records 
to a scientific commission in the United States, the National Geo- 
2 Society believed it should receive his without further 

elay, in order that his claim of haying rea the pole might be 
passed upon without further delay. s 

“The society was ready to make a similar examination of Dr. Cook's 
original observations and field notes, but as he mised to send them 
to the University of Copenbagen and the society would not have an 
opportunity of seeing them for probably some months, it did not seem 
fair to defer action on Commander Peary's observations until Dr. 
Cook’s papers were recelved by the society. 

“At a meeting of the board of managers of the National Geographic 

Society, Wednesday ee oe 20, the records and observations 
and proof of Commander bert E. Peary that he reached the pole 
April 6, 1909, were submitted to the society. 
“The records and observations were immediately referred to the 
committee on research, with the direction that the chairman appoint 
a subcommittee of experts, of which be shall be a member, to examine 
said records and report on them to the board. Mr. Henry Gannett, 
chairman of the committee on research, immediately appointed as 
the other members of the committee Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, 
United States Navy, and O. H. Tittmann, Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

“Mr. Henry Gannett, chairman of the committee which will report 
on Commander Peary's observations, has been chief geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey since 1882; he ts the author of Manual 
of Topographic Surveying, Sta cal Atlases of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Census ctionary of Altitudes, Magnetic Declination in the United 
States, Stanford's Compendium of Geography, and of many Govern- 
ment reports. Mr. Gannett is vice president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and was one of the founders of the society in 1888. 

“Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, United States Navy, was gra 
ated from the United States Naval Academy in 1863. He has 
mocha every Important command under the Navy rtment, 
melnding Superintendent of the United States Naval Observato 
mander in chief Atlantic Squadron, Superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy, Chief of Hydrographic Division, United States 
Navy. Admiral Chester has been known for many years as one of 
the best and most particular navigators in the service. 

“O, H, Tittmann has been superintendent of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey since 1900. He is the member for the United 
States of the Alaska Boundary Commission, and was one of the founders 
of the National Geographic Society. 

“The board of managers of the National 9 Society, at a 
meeting held at Hubbard Memorial Hall, November 4, 1909, received 
the following report: 

“The subcommittee to which was referred the task of examining the 
records of Commander Peary in evidence of his having reach the 
North Pole beg to report that they have completed their task. 

“* Commander has submi to this subcommittee his original 
journal and records of observations, together with all his instruments 
and yet gates and certain of the most important of the scientific re- 
sults of his expedition. These have been carefully examined by —— 
subcommittee, and they are unanimously of the o on that Com- 
mander Peary reached the North Pole on April 6, 1 A 

Gabon: also feel warranted in stating that the ea pian 
ning, and management of the expedition, its complete success, and its 
scientific results re the greatest credit on the abih of Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary and render him worthy of the hi honors 
that the National Geographic Society can bestow upon him. 

„ HENRY GANNETT, 
“C, M, CHESTER, 
“0. H. Tirrmann.’” 

“The foregoing report was unanimo approved by members 
8 who were as follows: Dr. Witte. . — Dr. Alexander 

raham Bell, Mr. Charles J. Bell, Col. Henry F. Blount, Admiral Cotby 
M. Chester, Mr. F. V. Coville, Mr. John Joy Edson, Mr. David Fair- 
child, Mr. Henry Gannett, Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Prof. J. Howard 
Mr. Rudolph Kauffmann, Dr. T. L. Macdonald, Gen. John M. 
Wilsen, and Mr. O. P. Austin. 

ia 5 after this action the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


“Whereas Commander Robert E. Peary has reached the North Pole, 
the goal sought for centuries ; 
„* Whereas this the greatest 8 achievement that this 
society can have opportunity to honor: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That a special medal be awarded to Commander Peary. 

“* Resolved, That the question of whether or not anyone reached the 
North Pole prior to 1909 be referred to the committee on research, with 
instructions to recommend to the board of managers a subcommittee 
of experts, who shall have authority to send for papers or make such 
journeys as may be n to inspect original records, and that this 
action of the society be communicated at once to those who may have 
evidence of om ere ig 2 

“At a meeting of the board of managers, November 8, the com- 
mittee on research of the society recommended that the personnel of 
the committee to consider whether the pole was discovered before 
1909 should be entirely different from that of the committee which 
passed on the Peary records. Upon their recommendation the board 
appointed the following committee 

“J. Howard Gore, formerly professor of mathematics, George Wash- 
ington University, and author of several works on surveying and 


geodesy. 

“Rear Admiral John E. Pillsbury, United States Navy, who was for 
10 years in charge of the re hake eg office of the United States Navy, 
did important work investiga the gulf stream currents, was for 
several years assistant chief of the Bureau of Navi, 
Department, and later Chief of Staff of the North Atlantic Squadron. 
3 Dr: — 3 Basen chief e A 7 Gaited Cres Geologi- 

u , one of the pioneer explorers o and o sec- 
tions of the Rocky Mountains. = Tini 

“At the yp eae, i of the board of managers February 1, Prof, Gore, 
chairman of the above committee, read the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted by the members present. 

“Tresent: President Gannett; Vice President Tittmann, Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, Mr. Charles Bell, Mr. Blount, Mr. Coville, Mr. Edson, 


tion of the Navy 


Prof. Gore, Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Kauffmann, Prof. Merriam, Prof. Moore, 
Admiral Pillsbury, Mr. Smith, Gen. Wilson, and Mr. Austin, secretary. 

“* FEBRUARY 1, 1910. 
“*Boanp OF MANAGERS NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY : 


“t The committee appointed November 3, 1909, to consider the ques- 
tion whether or not anyone reached the North Pole prior to 1909, begs 
leave to submit the following report: 

* The only probable claimant to the distinction of an earlier attain- 
ment of the North Pole was Dr. Frederick A. Cook. Immediately after 
his arrival in N in September last, he declared that proof of 
his claim would submitted to the University of Co agen, Later 
when asked by the board of managers of the National phic 
Society to submit his data to a board of in this country, he 
reiterated his earlier promise made in Copenhagen. This committee was 
therefore unable to obtain access to any of Dr. Cook's records and had 
at its disposal only the published narratives which, although copy- 
nguta by the publisher, were unsigned and hence inadmissible as evi- 


The committee has collected a large mass of correlative informa- 
tion in to Dr. Cook's expeditions and has made an exhaustive 
study of the narratives refe to above, but not having bad an op- 

rtunity to study authenticated documents or data, we do not feel 
ustified at this time in making public the opinion derived therefrom. 

The University of Copenhagen most courteously kept your com- 
mittee informed of its operations and promptly favored us with a copy 
of its report upon their investigations. As this was the tribunal se- 
lected by Dr. Cook, and as be presumably pama at its disposal all of 
the data he possessed, we deem it wise to indorse the opinions ex- 
pressed by the University of Copenhagen to the effect that there is no 
evidence o show that Dr. Frederick A. Cook reached the North Pole. 

The committee furthermore inyites the attention of the board of 
managers of the National Gengraphte Society to the conscientious and 
fearless position taken by the University of Copenhagen in givi wide 
publicity to a decision which, in the minds o 
2 with its earlier attitude. By this act the University of Copen- 
agen has emphasi the fearless quality of truth and given to the 
world an example worthy of emulation, : 
n ally submitted. 


sọ many, 


“t James H. Gore. 
7 “J. @. PILLSBURY? 
The ee was accepted and the committee discharged from further 
consideration of the subject. > k 
“It was moved that the inscription to be placed upon the special 
medal sean awarded to Commander Peary shall indicate that it is 
m as the discoverer of the North Pole, This motion was 
unanimously to. 


agreed 

Mr. BỌTLER, The committee asked Prof. Gannett to state to the 
committee the results of his examination of the records made by Peary, 
and at the same time to give his reasons for his belief in the accuracy 

of the reports made by Commander AS 
Mr. Gannett, Well, as 1 understood the question, you wish to have 
the journal and the observations made by Mr. Peary brought forth in 
this committee? $ 
The CHAIRMAN, No. 
Congress belongs to the 
country, and whatever we do as its Representatives — to be done 


there is a very reason for that. 
you care to state why that record should be kept from the * 
The CHalnuax. Do you care to state what the reason is 
Mr. Gannetr. I do not know that I should like to. I would rather 
Peary would state his reasons himself. 
Mr. Rozerts. Now, let me ask a question: Do I understand the 
pen 75 records in issue now are copies of Mr. Peary's original 
Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ROBERTS. An 
Mr. GANNETT, Coples of his obse: ions. 
Mr. — 99 Just what is included in the term “ observations,” in 
a eral way 
r. GANNETT, The altitude of the sun and latitude. 
Mr. Roserts. Do I understand that Mr. Peary Suecia to his observa- 


tions as to latitude, and the ition of the sun—objects to that being 
23 Ain or is it simply the journal of his trip t he objects to, 


Mr. Gannett. Both. 

Mr. Roperts. In view of the statement we have just listened to, I 
would like to ask Prof. Gannett when Mr. Peary placed the inj on 
of secrecy on those papers? 

Mr. GANNETT. When he gave them to me two or three da 

The 3 On what papers did he place the . of 
recy 


Mr. Roserts. His journal and astronomical observations. If I may, 
I would like to ask Prof, Gannett a question or two. Is the committee 
to understand that the interview had between the geographic com- 
mittee and Mr. 23 at Admiral Chester's house was the first 7 5 
tunity and the first information that your committee acquired in their 
examination of the Peary records? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; the story is very nearly as it has already been 
stated by Mr. Alexander. Peary originally sent down a Mr. Nichols with 

rtain which brought the record up to the time that Bartlett 
left him; further, be had a statement in the handwriting of. the various 
men—MeMillan, Marvin, and Bartlett giving the results of thei 
tude observations, and carried it up, and also his soundings. 

Mr. ROBERTS. How did Mr. Nichols happen to come before your com- 
mittee? Had you asked Mr. Peary to submit his data and proofs? 

Mr. Gannett. Yes. 

Mr. Rorerrs. You had formally done that as a committee? 

Mr, GANNETT, Yes; it was done by the society, not our committee; 
it was a formal invitation to submit his proofs; in reply he sent Mr. 
Nichols with the ce ee 

Mr. ROBERTS. A the information you sought? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS, —— en sald at that time about additional infor- 

ished you 


yo 3 
Mr. GANNETT. Yes; it was intimated to him we would require further 
information. He, indeed, expected to furnish it, but he was not able 
to leave his home at that time in order to atte the committee. 
Mr. Rosurts. Did the committee do anything at all on the inforum- 
tion they had, or did they hold the matter in abeyance? 


r lati- 
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Mr. GANNETT, They looked over the matter and sent it back. 

"Tne CHAIRMAN, What additional information did you ask for? 

Mr. GANNETT. Asked for just what we got; we wanted his own 
journal and his own observations. 

Mr. Greco. The journal and observations he made after he had left 


the party? 

Mr. GANNETT. After Bartlett had left him; that was particularly 
what we wanted; but we had the whole thing. As to the matter of 
the instruments, they started with Peary in a trunk, which was checked, 
but they did not come here as fast as Peary did; he got here in the 
morning and his trunk did not get here until evening, and we examined 
the contents of it, examined the instruments down at the station that 


evening without moving the trunk. 
Bowe ia At what point did Commander Peary leave the balance 
0 18 rty 


Mr. GANNETT, At a point a little short of 88° latitude. 

Mr. Dawson. How far was that from the pole in miles? 

Mr. GANNETT. One hundred and thirty-three miles, I think, sir. 

Mr. Dawsoy. How long was he absent from the party until he re- 
joined it? 

Mr. Gaxyerr. After Bartlett left there was no rejoining; Mr. Bart- 
lett went back to Cape Columbia; they separated on the ist of April, 1 
poa it was, and on the Oth he arrived at the pole; that would six 


8. 

Mr. Dawson. You said there was submitted to your committee ob- 
servations taken up to the point when Bartlett turned back How 
3 — did the observations cover while Peary was alone, beyond 
that point? 

Mr. GAnnetr. How many days? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; how many 
you recall? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. Peary took only one set of observations after 
Bartlett left him until he reached the pole, then at the pole he took a 
number of sets. 

Mr. Dawson. What I want to Ect at is how many days after he left 
Bartlett before he returned to his party, from the point where he 
covered the observations himself? 

The CHAIRMAN. Where he met other people? 

Mr, ROBERTS, Where he met his pariy again? 

Mr. GANNETT. He did not meet his party at all; one after another 
turned back to Lupe Columbia. 

Mr. R nrnrs. He went back to the base of supplies by himself? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. . 

Mr. Roperts. Now, how many days from the time he left Bartlett 
and went to the pole before he rejoined the party at the base of sup- 
lies? That is what we are getting at. 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not recall it now; I have figured on that a good 
deal; I do not remember how many days. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. He was six days going to the pole 

Mr. Ronznrs. How many days going back from 
Columbia? 

ae a I think 16 days; he was 52 going and 16 days 
0 0 
s The CHAIRMAN. What distance did he cover in that time? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. About 400 miles. 

Mr. Ronerts. In the 16 days? 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think so. I could 
information in my office; if you want it 
16; I worked it out. . 

Mr. Reperts. I should judge, from what you say, that Mr. Peary left 
Bartlett, left his party, at just about the point where the last sounding 
was made by Bartlett, 87-15. According to the report, Bartlett made 
his last sounding at 87-15, and got 1,260 fathoms of water. 

Mr. GANNETT. Bartlett continued a little beyond that point, but no 
other sounding was made. 

Mr. Rorerts. There was one other sounding; Peary made a sound- 
ing right close to the le, 89-55. Now,:did Peary have his artificial 
horizon when he exhibited it to your committee? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorverts. And it seemed to be a proper one? 

Mr, GAXNETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And adequate for the pu ? 

Mr. GANNETT. There was a slight modification made in it; it was 
not possible to get the sun at very low angles. 

Mr. Roeerts. There was no question in your mind as to its being a 
oh gd artificial horizon for use in the Arctic regions and giving the 

st of results ? 

Mr. GANNETT. Oh, certainly not. 

Mr. Ronknrs. Was anyone, other than Mr. Nichols and Mr. Peary, 
before 8 committee giving information on this? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. ROBERTS. In other words, your committee did not call any of 
the other members of the party to verify any of the statements made 
by Mr. Peary? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. Ronkurs. When your report was submitted to the Geographic 
Society in what way was it presented; to whom in the society? 

Mr. GANNETT. To the board of managers. 

Mr. ROBERTS. They, then, took some action on it? 

Mr. GANNETT. They accepted it. 

Mr. Rorerts. Was any question whatever raised as to its accept- 
ance? Did anybody question the findings or ask for information? 

Mr. GANNETT. Not in the slightest; the vote was unanimous in 
favor of the 3 

Mr. Ronxrars. Did you express any opinlon as to whether Peary did 
or did not reach the pole before you were on that committee? ~ 

— Ganxetr. Why, I do not remember whether I expressed any 
opinion. 

Mr. Ronrnrs. The reason I asked the question is that you know, of 
course, that th that Mr. Peary 


days’ observations were there, do 


the pole to Cape 


ve it to you; I have that 
can send it to you; I think 


ed i the N — aeg his: friend: 5 . t th mmi 

a Ar n e house o s friends, so to > a e co tt 
appointed to examine this data were prejudiced in his favor, and the 
statement has been made to our committee that certain members of 
that committee were—well, I won't say hostile to Mr. Peary, but 
rather skeptical, and were convinced by his statements against their 
state of unbelief, and that is the reason I asked you the question, 
whether you had expressed an opinion. 

Mr. GANNETT. The purpose of that committee as regards Com- 
mander Peary was, according to my understanding, like this: I think 
it is fair to say that I was a friend of his, but I do not think I had 
met him a dozen times in my life; I knew him, d an acquaintance- 
e: with him, and that was all; I think that was the case with 
T ann, 


Mr. ROBERTS. That does not just meet the point. 
is a matter of common knowledge that people take sides one way or 


You know it 


another. What I wanted to get at, if you care to express it; was your 
own state of mind. Did you believe before you =e 8 Tha 
Peary reached the pole or was your mind completely blank on it? 5 

Mr. GANNETT. Every one who knows Peary by reputation knows he 
would not He; I know him by reputation. ; 

Mr. ROBERTS. A fair inference would be that you believed his state- 
ment when it first appeared in the press and before you saw the proofs? 

Mr pohiti 8 bout the possibili 

5 . Now, in view of what you say about the ibili 
of faking observations in the vicinity of the pole which could ug 
be disproved, upon which any man could have claimed to have been 
at that spot, did not the 8 equation enter very largely into 
the findin ttee of the Geographic Society; that is, 

of Mr. Peary? 
x DE, hat if Peary's evidence were found 
to be insufficient or faulty the committee would have had the slightest 
hesitation in turning him down. z 

Mr. ROBERTS That is very true, but that is hardly an answer to 
my question. I assume that the observations whi he presented, 
the astronomical observations, were mathematically correct, and then 
it all depends upon whether he ever took those observations at the 
spot he says he took them, doesn’t it, because he might sit down in 

ashington and make those observations and claim to have made 
them at the pole or in the nany of the Sele: so it is the personal 
equation after all? In other words, the leving of what Mr. Peary 
related after he left Bartlett until the time he returned to Cape 
Columbia depended entirely upon the personal equation, so far as your 
committce was concerned? 

Mr. GANNETT. As Mr. Tittmann has so admirably set forth, it is 
hardly believable that a man would sit down within 130 miles of the 
North Pole and do that after he had undertaken the uncertainties, the 
8 the risks to life, leaving outside the question of Peary’s 

y. 

Mr. GREGO. Could he have done it at 130 miles from the pole mad 
entries and observations? po zi 

Mr. ROBERTS. In other words. could he have gone out of sight behind 
an Iceberg or promontory and faked this thing? 

Mr. Ganxptr. I do not know whether Peary knows enough about 
astronomy to do it or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. If he had information enough about astronomy could he 
have done it? - a 

Mr. Greece. Could you have made one, Professor? 

Mr. GANNETT. I think I could. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could It have been detected by a scientific man like 
yourself? 

Mr. GANNETT, Well, it would depend entirely upon a whole lot of 
things. Now, any scientific man reading Cook’s narrative sets him 
down as a faker, because hia narrative don't tie together; he gets 
the midnight sun rising on the wrong day; his notes about it show 
he is traveling south instead of north; and he gets the longitudes to 
the minute when he couldn’t get them within 10°, and all that sort 
of thing, you know. Now, whether, of course, a man who knew more, 
if he attempted to fake, could avoid some of those things; but could 
he ane them ope — = $ 

HAIRMAN, Cou ou r upon his report of the observation: 
taken without any other Inet not knowing the man? z 

Mr. GANNETT. Just simply the observations, without any knowledge 
of the man and without any narrative? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GANNETT. No; I don't think I could. 

Mr. GREGG. The personal equation and confidence in the man would 
cut a considerable figure in aiding you to come to a conclusion? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes; and the other attendant circumstances, as Mr. 
Tittmann set them out so well when he said he had everything to 
curry him forward, and the idea of a man ee SP to fake when 
within 130 miles of the pole. In the dealings o this committee of 
the Geographic Society with Mr. Peary, Mr. Peary made the condition 
that none of his records should get into print, and it is for the very 
obvious reason that Cook was at that time 5 to be fixing up 
his records to submit to Copenhagen, and if Peary submitted these 
observations he would use them. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well. the reason why the records should net be made 


public may now have disap — 
Cook records which Cook claims not to 


Mr. Bates. Are there any 
have produced as yet? 

Mr, GANNETT. I do not know; there are so many rumors flying 
around all the time I do not know what to think. 0 

Pais Garan: ee ane 22 2 — aeons gow committee as to 
whether he did or not mention to any o s party, after he re- 
joined them, that he had found the pole? * 

Mr. Ronxurs. Did he tell Bartlett and the rest of them? 

Mr. GANNETT. I suppose so. 

Mr. Greco. Was there any evidence before the committee? 

Mr. GANNETT. I do not remember ang dreet evidence. 

Hr Greca. Did he claim he told rtlett when he rejoined the 
party 

Mr. GANNETT, I do not remember whether that question was ever 
asked or answered. 

Mr. Grece. I have heard it contended that he did not tell any- 
body until it was claimed Cook had ee there. 

Mr. Ronxnrs. Have you any familiarity with soundings and the 
methods used In taking soundings? 


Mr. GANNETT. Well, not particularly with a aa soundings. Peary 
described his method of making soundings on journey. 

Mr. ROBERTS. That is what I wanted to ask you about. He says 
he started on that expedition with two reels of . made piano 
wire of 1,000 fathoms each, and three approximately und leads, 
with clamshell devices for grasping samples of the bottom. ‘These 
reels were arranged to be fitted quickly to the upstanders of a sled 


when making a sounding, and nad handles for reel 
lead. One of these reels and leads were carried by Bartlett with his 
advance party, and the other reel and two leads by the main party. 
Portions of the wire and the two leads were lost at various times 
hauling up, owing probably to kinks in the wire. When the sound- 
ing at 85° 33“ was made, 
wire of the main party, and Bartlett. with 
van ding It parted again, and. some 200, fa ‘together with. Ew 
soundin a „ and some oms, together w 0 
ickax feeds and a steel sledge shoe, which had been used to carry 
t down, were lost, . 


in the wire and 
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When Marvin turned back, the — 9 N and — 
were combined. Bartl. 


Mr. Roperts. No effort was made by your committee to interrogate 
Henson to verify in any way any of the statements made by Peary? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Or the time it took bim to make his different journeys, 
the number of miles per day? 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Did Mr. Peary, before your committee, give you any 
account of the conditions of ice or epee water that he found on that 
dash from the main party to the pole 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes; that he found some thin ice; I do not remember 
that he found ming ee Ain leads in that six days’ travel. 

Mr. Rosents. Well, how did he explain to ip that with that ice 
and no open water he got through the ice to make his soundings? 

Mr. GANNETT. He found some thin places. 

Mr. Ronnnrs. He found some thin ice and chopped through? Did he 
make that sounding going up or returning? 

Mr. GANNETT. Kemiran 

Mr. Roperts. Did he tell your committee what his equipment was on 
that dash? 

Mr. GANNETT. Well, he had two sledges. 

Mr. Roperts. How many dogs? 

Mr. GANNETT. I think 36 dogs; it seems to me 36 or 32, 

Mr. Ronerts, How many Esquimaux? 

Mr. GANNETT. Two Esquimaux. 

Mr. Ronznrs. And Henson? 

Mr. GANNETT. And Henson. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And himself? 

Mr. GANNETT, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And on his two sleds he carried all his apparatus, food 
for 4 people and 32 or 36 dogs, for 22 days? 

Mr. GANxNETT. I do not remember how many days; it must have been 
more than that, because they did not expect to pet back so soon. 

Mr. Roserts.. What weight will a big sled Jike that transport—what 
is the average load? 

Mr. GANNETT. The average load, including the sled, is about 500 
pounds. 

Mr. Rosgrrs. Do you know what his instruments weighed? 

Mr. GANNETT. They were very light; the sextant was the heaviest 
instrument that he had; he had besides that a lot of light mountain 
transits, which he did not use. 

Mr. Roperrs. He must have had 40 to 50 pounds in his sounding 
apparatus. 

r. GANNETT. Yes. 

Mr. Ronxnrs. Because the wire itself weighed somethi over 20 

junds, the lead 20, and the reel that carried the wire must have made 

he w ht something Hke 40 or 50 pounds. He carried a camera also, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Gannett. I think he must have; ys 

Mr. ROBERTS. Did he show you the picture that Hampton is giving 
away of San Navy ensign hoisted on the North Pole, projecting so 
distinctly . 

Mr. GANNETT. No. 

Mr. Ronerts. Do you know anything about that photograph? 

Mr. Gannetr. No; I do not. 

Mr. Ronnnrs. Let me ask just this question: What were the condi- 
tions as to sunlight at the time he is said to have been at the pole? 
Was it the period when the sun is highest or what they call the mid- 
night sun? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; it was just after the spring equinox ; that comes 
the sun gets up as far as the Equator on the 21st of March; now, he was 
at the North Pole some 15 or 16 days later. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Then he was there at the time of the year when the 
sun is ordinarily the highest at the pole? 

Mr. GANNETT. No; the sun would be the highest at the pole the 21st 


of June. 

The CHAIRMAN, On November 4, 1909, the subcommittee, of which 
you were a member, made its report to the National Geographic Society? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In that report you said that Commander Peary had 
submitted to the subcommittee his original journals and records of 
observations. 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you copies of the records and observations with 


ou? 

7 Mr. GANNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the statement made by Representative 
Alexander, of New York, to this subcommittee this morning, having 
before it the bill to promote and retire Commander Peary as a rear 
admiral, that Commander Peary was ready and entirely willing to 
submit to the committee all of his original notes, observations, instru- 
ments, and journals, and other data furnished to the committee of the 
National Geographic Society, on which it made its report, have you 
any objection now to submitting these copies to the committee? 

itr. ANNETT. No; in view of Mr. Alexander's statement I have not. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not take the responsibility of saying that what 
is shown to this committee shall be 3 to the world; whether 
he would be willing to have it published to the world or not I do not 
know. My simple suggestion was that he was perfectly willing to sub- 
mit to the gentlemen of this committee any and all data, ori and 
otherwise, which he may have, that they might say We have seen the 
bade data which was submitted to the National Geographic Society,” 
and upon it this committee could make-their findings. But whether 
he would want them, even at this time, published to the world that is 
a question I did not speak to him about, nor was there any suggestion 


in our conversation upon which I could base an opinion as to his 


willingness. 


The CHAIRMAN. I do not see how it can be kept from the public if it 
goes down here. That you will a te. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then I wouldn't want anything submitted here 
upon my statement this morning. There is time enough; Mr. Peary 
can make his own statement upon that. 

The CHAMMAN. I think it would be well enough for us to suspend 
the examinstion at this point until we can meet again in two or t 
days, and will-ask Prof. Gannett to come back before us again. 

r. ALEXANDER. My statement was simply to show to the commit- 
tee his willingness to show to the committee everything that he had, 
Now, I would suggest that inasmuch as he is entirely willing to come 
here himself that it might not be a bad plan to have him accompany 
Prof, Gannett, and then you can ask him all and every question; how 
many days he was going up after he left Bartlett, how many days he 
was co g back, anything and everything that this committee wants 
to ask I assure you it will get a full and frank answer. 

Mr. Dawson, He ought to understand that what is taken here will 
be a matter for public record. 

Mr. ENGLEpRIGHT. I make the motion that we invite Mr. Peary to be 
present, with Mr, Gannett and Mr. Tittmann. 5 

(This motion was seconded by Mr. Gregg, and after some discus- 
eat Gress withdrew his second, and Mr. Englebright withdrew 

s motion. 

The CHAMmMAN. The verdict of the National Geographic Society 
affirming Commander Peary's records and data relative to his attain- 
ing the North Pole has been accepted by the geographical societies of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Brussels, Antwerp, Geneva, 
Dresden, and St. Petersburg, has it not? 

Mr. GANNETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The verdict of this committee, of which you were 
a member, has been accepted by the scientific societies in many differ- 
ent places in the world? J 

Mr. GANNETT. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The records of Peary were not submitted to any 
of these societies? They simply accepted the judgment of the Na- 
tional Geographie Society? x 

Mr. GANNETT. That is the case. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Do you know of any instance where a national geo- 
| abs ag society has made a finding of any scientific fact and that 

nding has not been accepted by others? In other moma it is a pro- 
fessional courtesy among geographic societies to accept the results of 
each other’s work without question? 

Mr. GANNETT. We had a case only two or three months ago where 
Cook was accepted by the University of Copenhagen, but nearly all 
the geographical societies refused to accept it. ` 

Mr. Roserts. That was not a geographical society. i 

Mr. GANNETT. E do not think there is any professional courtesy or 
anything of that_sort. 

r. Rogerts. Do you know where the finding of any society has 
been diated by another except in the Cook instance? - 

Mr. GAxNETT. I do not recall any except in the Cook instance. 

Mr. Ronzurs. I want to put into the record a communication I 
have received from the 5 of Commerce and Labor in answer 
to a request for copies of Mr. Peary's reports to the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. They relate to the soundings, 

(Adjourned until Monday, March 7, 1910, at 3.30 o'clock p. m.) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE or run SECRETA 


RY, t 
; Washington, March 1, 1910. ` 
Hon. Exnest W. Roperts, M. C 


— 
House of Representatives. z 
Sır: In reply to your letter of February 25, requesting the report b 
Civil Engineer k E. Peary, United States Navy, I beg leave to CANISI 
herewith copies of, first, a letter transmitting tidal records; second, a 
letter transmitting the profile of soundings referred to in the letter 
transmitting the tidal records, the explanatory statement transmitted 
with the 9 and a photographic copy of the profile and of the 
table of geographic positions, all of which are duly attested. 
Respectfully, 


I certify that this is a true copy of the original. 
[SEAL. Anprew BRAID, 
Assistant in Charge of Office, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


EAGLE ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, MBE., 
October 18, 1909. 

Sin: Referring to my telegram, I am sending you by express the 
tidal records of the Peary Arctic Club’s recent nor lar expedition. 

Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, some of 
the chronometer comparisons, particularly of the Cape Bryant obser- 
vations, are missing. 

These Se lenge are undoubtedly among Prof. Marvin's private 
papers; and if so, will be obtained from his relatives later. 

Prof. Donald B. Macmillan took many of the observations a.)1 is 
familiar with them all, and can come to Washington to see you any 
time you may consider it advisable. 

I am writing him now to communicate with you at once, and to keep 
you posted as to his address. 

I am also sending you profile of soundings from Cape Colu:nbia to 
within 5 miles of the pole, 

If such request is permissible, I will respectfully request that this 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present. 

With best regards, I am, 

R. E. Peany, U. S. N. 


CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. 
Manch 3, 1910. 


Very respectfully, 
8 Superintendent F. W. PERKINS, 
nited States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Marcu 3, 1910. 
I certify that this is a true copy of the original. 
[SEAL] ANDREW BRAID, 
Assistant in Charge of Office, Coast and Geodetic Surrey. 


EAGLE ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., October 28, 1909, 
Mr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. O. 


Dran SIR: Replying to your favor of October 21, I desire to express 
my sincere ap) tion of your kind offer to furnish me the results af 
the discussion of the expedition's tidal records. : 
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: 1772 be sarg ae to receive the ee 8 


rd to the profile of ot scenes Se) to you 1 a r: Nichols 


ona which you inform me the Hydrosta phie. Sae 0 rt- 
ment desires, will say that these soundings were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia, and plotting on that meridian at the 8 which 
I think are noted in the table on the profile sheet, will give th posi- 
i edition 


as 8 6 meridian (Ca Fanshawe Martin) ; also in Ken- 
nedy and Ro! m Channels an Kane Basin ; also off e Alexander, 
and from Cape Morris Jesup, the . ergs extremity of Greenland, to 


* 15’. 
ent the ag rhage Office contemplates adding these soundings to 
2. or thinks of iss a new edition of that chart, it 
— po desirable to have all of these soundings, as well as the 
work of the previous tion, defining the shore e from Aldrich's 
farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and the reconnaissance of the pres- 
ent ex tion of Clements Markham Inlet just west of Cape Hecla 


ea I 3 that you take this tt with th 

you matter up e 
Hydrographic Office and, if the work indicated above seems desirable, 
see If some arrangement can be made for the 9 and expenses 
of Prof. Donald B. Macmillan, who is familiar with much of this work, 
so that he may come to Washington with the notes of the soundings 


* vege in p 2 the work. 
. Macmillan is now enga saged in getting the sounding samples in 
0 for such examination as you may 


shape 1 send a set to your 

Unfortunately, the samples of 8 on the northern journey 
thers the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
others etl yield 5 results under the microscope. 


Very sincerel 
7: z R. E. Peary, U. S. N. 


Marca 3, 1910. 
I certify that this is a true copy of the ANAI 
LL. 8 w BRAID, 


Assistant in Charge of O Office, Coast Pery Geodetic Survey. 


NOTES OF SOUNDINGS. 


The pond ane wire of the expedition consisted of two reels of 
wire of 1,000 fathoms each and three approxi- 
eads, with clamshell device for fitted quick samples of 
to the up- 
had handles for 


vance party and the other reel and two leads by the main — EE ¥ 
ous es in 


hating o . fa" was made, 700 1 

When the 8 of 85° 33“ was made, 700 fathoms only were left 
of the sounding wire of the y, and Bartlett, with the other 
1,000 fathoms, was in anag and ccessible. 

In grie up the wire from this sounding it parted again, and some 
200 fathoms, together with ng E down, à heads and a steel sledge shoe, 
which had been used to ca own, were lost. 

When Marvin turned ba n's 1.000 fathoms and the re- 
maining 500 fathoms of the er eae were combined. 

When Bartlett made the sounding at 85° 15“, I gave him explicit in- 
structions to use the utmost caution in regard to the wire, in order 
not to lose any more of it, as I wanted tea all for a sounding at the 

succeed in there. 
mays a. out 1,260 fathoms and 
e wire, which he feared 


ed up. 
FTG pole, the wire 
. feared, and the last lead and nearly all of the wire 
were lo: 

The above facts * noted te explain the irregularity of these sound- 
ings. which did not bo 

e sounding of O fathoms at 85° 23’ naturally impressed me at 
once as surprising, 492 when Marvin reported the result to me, imme- 
diately after taking the sounding, I at once asked him if he was sure 
that he had the bottom, and he lied that he was, as the fact of this 
pronounced shoal from 825 fathoms at 310 impressed him at once, 
and he made sure that his Se — correct. 

Again, when the soundin 00 fathoms and no bottom was made 
about 10 miles farther nort — both spoke of the pecullar fact of this 
8 — s: WoR 3 channel n it and the con- 
Sne again said that he was sure of his 310 

ms rea 


reading. 
Had it not been for the loss of the last lead ne wl kc gentoo of 
the wire, while maki cing the —— at the pole, I should, on the re- 
big have 5 other soundings. 


TAA p tes that koes line on Smile i — dine soundings from 
Ca 5 so the bere paralle 5 a particu- 
2 Interesting proflle of 8 J 
ore E. PEARY, 
United States Navy. 
Ocrorgr 18, 1909, 
Marcu 8, 1910. 


I certify that this is a true copy of the apie T 
NDREW BRAID, 
Assistant in Oharge of Office, Coast Bos Geodetic Survey. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 7, 1910. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Rev ay tem rae — at the Hydrographic 
Office of this department on the 3d in u Papeete te bs 
furnished with a chart showing the Aayee feai of or Civil 8 R. E 
Peary, United States Navy, and the soundings taken by him, I beg to 
hand you herewith a bla print of the base of the North Polar Chart 
in course of construction at the time of your visit at the Hydro- 
pne Office. The soundings shown on this chart as having been taken 
Eivi Engineer Peary on his last voyage of exploration to the Arctic 
were received from the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Faithfully, yours, 
EMAN WINTHROP 
Actiap 8 Secretary of the rady. 
Hon. Wititam F. RNóLEBRIGHT, M. C., 
House of Representatives,. Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRR, 
SuBCOMMITTER ON PRIVATE BILLS, 
Monday, March 7, 1910. 
The subeommittee was called to order at 4 p. m., Hon, THOMAS 8. 


BUTLER 8 presiding. 
Roberts, Bates, Englebright, 


Present: Messrs. Butler, 
Macon. 

Representative ao Alva Alexander presented the following statement 
to the subcommitt 

“ Commander Peary and his friends say that contracts signed months 
ago with his publishers render it impossible to make his records and 
scientific data public now. It would not only subject Peary to hea 
damages—a loss which he can not meet, Spe just extrica himself 
from debt incurred in connection with his ous expeditions—but it 
would be breaking faith with his publishers, which he is unwilling to 
do under any circumstances.” 

Representatives R. P. Hobson and W. Hampton Moore addressed 
the committee in executive session. 

(Adjourned to meet at 11 0 "clock. Wednesday morning, March 9, 1910.) 


Dawson, 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 8 or THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
Saturday, January 7. 75 1911. 
r subcommittee this day met, Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER (chairman) 
p 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. RODERT E. PEARY, UNITED STATES NAVY, 


Mr. BUTLER. Capt. Peary, there are two or three bills awaiting the 
action of the committee, on which congressional action is necessary. 
You know what the bills are. Yesterday the subcommittee suggested 
that you should be invited to pace here at 10 o'clock this morning 
ane fe us anything you may see fit bearing upon your trip to the 

0 ‘ole. 

Capt. Peary. The subject, if gone into in detail, is rather an exten- 
sive one, and I should hardly know where to commence to make a 
connected and formal statement in regard to the matter. I had not 
thought of rey of that kind, but if you or any member of the 
committee wishes to ask 3 — regard to — that seem to 
be the more prominent ones, I shall be very glad to answer them to the 
best of my ability, if that has your approval. 

Mr. BUTLER en we adjourned last spring some members of the 
committee desired you to submit some proofs that you had been to 
the North Pole, had succeeded, before congressional action should be 
taken on any of the bills, and while I have no disposition whatever to 
examine you or to cross-examine you, if you bave any data or any 
material to submit to us, which will enable us in our own way to 
establish the fact, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. For the purpose of the record, I would su t 
cont ves g Peary give us his present connection with the Navy 
partmen 

Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps I should have asked the captain to give us 
his connection with the Navy, although I had assumed that we all 
knew it, because it is a matter of reco: 

When did you 2 the an A 

Capt. Pary, I entered the Navy on the 26th of October, I think it 
was. 1881, 29 years ago 

Mr. Burien. As a civil engineer? 

Capt. Peary Yes, sir. As the result or a competitive examination 
which lasted two weeks at the Washington Navy Tard. 

5 And since that time you have been a member of the 
en 
apt. Peary. I have been in the Civil seit Corps of the service 
since that time. 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. What is —_ resent rank 
3 My present rank that of peers since the 20th 
of Octo 


Mr. BUTLER. That is the highest grade you can reach in your corps? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; epi — by being made chief of bureau. 

Mr. Burner. I understand that by reason of gk: recent act of Congress 
your rank will continue after you retire from the bureau? 

ee Peary. I think that is the law, that a chief of bureau continues 


his ran 
poet. 3 It is true that Mr. Bartlett was within 130 miles of the 


e? 

. Peary, One hundred and thirty-three miles. 

Mr. BUTLER. If agreeable to you, begin your narrative where Bartlett 
teft you, and tell us what you can which will help us to understand 
that you actually did reach the pole. 

Capt. Peary. How fully do you wish me to go into 8 

Mr. RUTLER. Take your own way and drift and, for one 
2 of the committee, I shall be greatly 8 ‘to sit here and 


eR a way, Mr. Chairman, that at 
is observation indicated it was 87“ 
nt I overhauled my sledges completely. 


Capt. Peary. I can 
the point where Bartlett jig us 
47 north latitude. At that 


At that time I had seven sledges. I intended to go on from there 
with a party of six men. 
Mr. Butter. Who made the observation at that point—Bartlett? 


Mr. Peary. Yes, sir. 
= BUTLER. And Bartlett made the report? 
t. Peary. He mere the observation at that point. At that point 
I me 7 sledges and, I think, 60 dogs. do not remember the number 
precisely. I pro to go on from there with 5 men besides myself 
and with 5 sledges, leaving 3 men to re One of the sledges 
was completely broken up to furnish material for repairing others. 
We broke a great many sledges. One was assigned to Bartlett and the 
poorest dogs were selected to go hack with Bartlett. That left me 


with Henson and 4 Eskimos, Oo-tah, E-ging-wah, See-gloo, and Oo: ah, 
and 40 dogs, which were the pick of my original pack of 133 with 
which we left Camp Columbia, selections having been made at every 


a where a supporting party turned back. We bad a rest of at least 

4 hours at this point, reached by Bartlett. That rest was intentional 
for the purpose of double rationing the dogs, selecting the poor ones, 
repairing the sledges, and starting Bartlett back. Bartlett started back 
immediately after noon of the 1st of April, after taking his observation, 
and giring me à copy and retaining a copy. 

Mr. BuTLer. How soon did you start after that? 

Capt. Peary, I went on with the work of ring the sledges and 
reloading them, and started ‘at 4 or 5 o'clock the next mor „ after 
having a good sleep. In those next four days and part of e fifth 
day we made five marches. You will und nd that in the time of 
continuous daylight a march is not synonymous with a day here. We 

made three marches in four days. You can sleep when you please and 
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travel when you please, except for the weather; . or day does not 
S 


affect that. I made fiye marches, the estimated tance of the first 
one being 25 miles, of the second one 20 miles, of the next two, 25 
miles each, and of the last, 30 miles. 

Mr. Roperts. You are speaking of geographical miles? 

Capt. Peary. I am speaking of geographical miles. All miles that 
I k of now will be geographical. 
r. BUTLER. The last march reached what point? 

Capt. Peary. The last point I judged, brought me near enough of 
the pole so I could reach it from that point. 

Mr. BúUrLeR. Estimated at how many miles? I remember from your 
book very distinctly that it was about 5 miles. 

Capt. Peary. My estimate put me within 3 or 4 miles of the pole. 
I reached there, as I had hoped to do, before noon of a given day, so 
that I could take a reliminary observation immediately after my ar- 
rival that would indicate my position near mone so that I could 
decide what to do the next day, whether I would go on with 1— 
party or whether I would take a light sledge and one or two men an 
re a spurt for it as Shackleton did, and as is customary in such 
work, 

The observation which I made at that time was not an entirely sat- 
5 one, as clouds were drifting over the sky, but it indicated 
our position, as figured in the field at that time, as 89° 57“, which is 
about 3 miles from the pole. After making our camp there, we turned 
in for a few hours of sleep. My intention was, when I had reached 
the point that I judged to at or near the pole, to take observations 
at six-hour intervals. I had intended to take an observation at my 
Columbia 6 p. m. time, approximately, but it was cloudy at that time 
and tooked as if it might clear away. I was unable to take any 
observation within six hours from my previous observation. 

Starting with two of my Eskimos and the light sledge—because 
when you start off on the ice you never know what may happen—and 
my instrument, I went what I judged to be 10 miles farther on in the 
same direction and took another series of observations at midnight of 
the time I was carrying, which I call Columbia meridian time. hose 
observations indicated that I was on the other side of the pole. 

Mr. Dawson. Were the conditions fairly favorable for the observa- 
tions which you made beyond the pole? 

Capt. Peary. The conditions after 8 o'clock in the evening were 
entirely satisfactory—they cleared away about 8 o’clock. e sky 
was entirely clear for the rest of the time that we were in the neigh- 
borhood of the pole. 

Mr. ExGLEBRIGHT. Please indicate the point on the map where the 
magnetic North Pole is. 

pt. Peary. Way down here [indicating on map] in King William. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. And practically wherever you are on the earth 
the needle is pointing toward the magnetic pole? 

Capt. Peary. It tends to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. The North Pole is not north? 

Capt. Psary, No, sir. 

Mr. Butter. It is northeast of the magnetic point? 

Capt. Peary. The North Pole is a geographical pole; this is the 
magnetic pole [indicating on map}. 

Mr. BUTLER. The needle tends to point toward the magnetic pole? 
1 Peary. It does point near it, until you get so near to it that 
the 

Mr. Burn. Was there anything in the action of your needle that 
would assist in determining whether or not you had been to the pole? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir; except so far as you used a compass. 

Mr. Borer. I understand; but in the pointing of the needle? 

Capt. Prary. It would assist you with the magnetic pole. That is 
the distinction. One is a geographical poe a mathematical point, 
and the otber is a magnetic pole, which is the point where the mag- 

Metic attraction is. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. In using a compass in the northern regions you 
use it with a calculated variation? 

Capt. Peary. You use it, checking it by observations wherever you 


can. 3 this coast [indicating on map] there are observations 
made by the British expedition, from this point [indicating] out to 
about here [indicating]. There are other observations made by me 


out to here [indicating] in the summer of 1906 and up to here [indi- 
cating] in the summer of 1900. To give you an idea of what those 
variations are, here at Roosevelt [indicating] the variation is approxi- 
mately 95° west. In other words, the north end of the needle points 
a little south of true west, and as you go west that increases. 

Mr. ExGLEBRIGHT. Is not that all charted by the Coast Survey and 
by the maritime nations of the world? 


Capt. Peary. They have the lines of certain variations, but of 
e the greater the number of observations the more accurate the 
data, 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT,. Did you have such a chart with you? 

Capt. PEARY. No, sir; I did not have such a chart. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you make any observations in the locality which 
would. nee to throw any additional light on the variation of the 
needle 

Capt. Peary, I did not on this last expedition; I did on the pre- 
vious ones; when I went along this coast [indicating]. I should say 

- that on this trip that I had what I called a double team of dogs—12— 
and a light sledge. The usual team was 8 dogs, although we started 
from Columbia with 7. 

Returning then to my camp, I made an observation at 6 o'clock the 
next morning, which would of necessity be at right angles to the 
observation had made at midnight, and that indicat that the 
pole was between me and the sun. Yon can not say east or west, or 
anything else; everything is south. I then took another team of 
12 dogs, fresh ones, and went in that direction an estimated distance 
of about 8 miles; I then returned to my same camp and, at noon of 
the 7th, took a series of observations, the conditions then being satis- 
factory for such observations, taking them from the Columbia meridian. 

Then we started in to have some sleep before returning, but after 
having been in camp a little while, everyone seemed to more de- 
sirous of starting back and taking advantage of the fine weather. The 
were comfortable, but all more or less keyed up, and at about 4 o'clock 
of that afternoon I decided to start back. My 


ward journey. 


On the way back we stopped about 5 miles south of the pole to 
make a sounding at a place where there had been a movement of the 
heavy. ice and where the new ice which had frozen over was thin 
enough. That is shown in an illustration in the book, We reached 
our last upward Igloo and slept there. 


55 „BUTLER. You did not make the sounding because your line 
Capt. Peary. I did make the sounding, but did not recover the 
8 I ran out my lead and all the wire without touching 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. How deep? 

Capt. Peary. Fifteen hundred fathoms—9,000 feet. When I started 
to reel the lead in the wire parted and I lost the apparatus. Other- 
5 5 pene have made soundings on the return like on the outward 

After peeping at this igloo, we started back, and we covered our 
two outw: marches in one. Wé should not have done that but for 
the fact that we knew that we did not have to build an igloo, and 
when we got there we could go in at once, and stopping there and put- 
ting in the time building an igloo would have taken about the same 

e. On the second march we did the same thing. We covered the 
two outward marches, but we could not have done a thing if we had 
been going the other vay: During this march we had a northerly gale 
at our backs and in the latter part of it we had the ice raftering under 
us in places, but the wind rather helped us, and we did make our igloo 
at the end of that march. There, with the continuance of the storm, 
we got a fairly decent sleep and started on from there back. On the 
next march we did not cover two. I found I had come pretty near 
using up my dogs in the three marches, and I found that I had to 
look out for them if I. was going, to carry them back tọ land. From 
Bartlett's camp back to Ca ‘columbia we averaged fiye outward 
marches in three return marches. 

Mr. Dawson. You could follow the line coming back? 

Capt. Peary. We had a trail and the igloos to occupy when we got 
to camp at ne, ir 

Mr. Bares. That saved time? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; and it was a matter of moral encouragement 
to the men. 

Mr. Bur er. I am familiar with the details given in the book, as I 
read it with very great care, but what 8 me was this, that 
there were not frequent snows that would cover the trail. The illus- 
trations, however, show how perfectly they had been retained. 

Capt. Peary. There was very little snow on this trip. Three years 
ago we had a blizzard at 84° or 85° that continued for six days and 
quite a bit of snow fell, but the snowfalls in the Arctic regions are 
not excessive. They can not be. There is very little water exposed 
for a very short time to furnish evaporation into the air to later come 
down in snow. If you get snow it is usually accompanied with wind. 

hat means that you have not only the ling snow, but any loose 
snow that may be pcreag up is carried on. It is nothing but a quiet 
downfall of snow t can obliterate a trail. If there is any wind, 
you will find places entirely covered with hard snow, and perhaps 100 
feet or 100 yards beyond that you will see the trail just as distinct as 
ever. 

Mr. BUTLER. You could not have found the igloos if it had not been 
for the trail on the return? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Burn. You came back on the same trail? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; practically all the way, within 45 miles of 
cape Columbia, and then I had Bartlett's trail. 

r. Roperts. Before you leave this matter of the trail—you speak 
of the trail over the ice—how could you distinguish it coming back? 

Capt. PEARY. ae the passage of the sledges and the dogs over it. 

Mr. Roserts. Did the acer feet leave any tracks on the ice? 

Capt. Peary. Not on the ice. Perhaps that might be a popular mis- 
conception. There is practically no Ice, as such, on each a journey 
as this, except the new-frozen ice, ice covered with frozen crystals. 
Farther north, as I note in my book, on the surface- of the great floes, 
in their depressions, there was crystalline ice where the ls of 
fresh water of the previous summer had frozen; but in general the ice 
of the Arctic regions is snow. It is hard, granular snow, or in places 
soft snow. 

Mr. Roperts. Packed? 

Capt. Peary. As a rule. If there has been 1 to speak of 
during the previous few weeks or months, it will packed hard. 

Mr. Roprrts. The footprints of the dogs are left on the packed ice 
that you speak of? 

Capt. Peany. The footprints will show on the snow, and the cut- 
ting of the steel sledge shoes will show in the snow. ‘There is another 
thing—sometimes it is a nuisance, but on a trip like this it is a God's 
blessing: An Eskimo dog never passes a little hump of ice but what 
he puts his mark on it, and you can see the discoloration sometimes 
300 or 400 yards, when you can not see the trail right at your feet. 

We also made apot both on my previous expedition and this 
last one, of takin. e pemmican cans which had emptied alon 
on a sledge and dropping the cans at certain intervals on the trail, 
sometimes on a pinnacle of ice. For this purpose those for the dogs 
were painted red and those for the men blue. e marks of the 
sledge shoes, the marks of the dogs’ fect, in places the discoloration of 
the Tee and snow, the droppings of the dogs, and our pemmican tins 
made a that could be followed. 

Mr. Burien. Did not the cans blow? 

FFF 

Mr. BUTLER. On page of your boo! n e illustration “ Look- 
You will remember that picture? Gox 

pt. PEARY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. BUTLER. That seems to indicate a very distinct trail. 

Capt. Prary. Of course that trail you see there had just been made. 

5 ot hee On your return how did the trail appear, how much 
obliterated ? 

Capt. Peary. On a trail like that, in places there would be drifts 
across it that would absolutely obliterate it for a short distance. In 
other places you would find that these furrows had filled in with 
snow that had drifted across. On a trail like that a soft snowfall 
would have to be—I can not say 1 inches thick not to 
show some of the more pronoun furrows. 

17555 Burter. From Columbia to the North Pole you traveled 413 
miles 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of that distance, 413 miles, what sort of a trail did you 
have, as compared with this shown in the picture; earl tl similar? 

Capt. Peary. We never had as distinct a trail as that, because that 
picture was taken from a trail that had just been made by a passage. 

Mr. Bares. The other returning parties found the trail, and that 
helped to keep the trail open? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; that was one of the most important duties 
of each supporting party—to connect all possible breaks in the out- 
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ward trail due to any movement of the ice that would give the main 
1 5 trail. t 9 155 

awson. I suppose your compass was of some assistance 
following the trail? 

Capt. Peary, Most assuredly. 

Mr, Bares. The other n parties found no trouble in coming 
back by this trail? 

«apt. Peary. It took them some time in one or two places where 
there had been movements of the ice to pick up. the on the 
other side, but their doing that saved me that time and trouble. Bart- 
Jett, when he got back within 45 miles of land, lost the main trail and 
went into the land on meee own hook; he see it, of course, then, 
wis I followed his trail when I came back. 

Mr. Bares. Within 45 1 miles. of land? 

Capt. Paany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawsos. Have you brought with you your ss notes which 
you took during your movements in proximity to the pole? 

Capt. Prary. 6 sir. 

Mr. Dawsox. Have you chart that you made at —— time 
— 8 — movements aboak the polnt where the pole is sup- 
po 0 

Capt. Peary. I made no chart; no, sir. 

Mr. Ronnwrs. I would like to ask if the supporting parties kept 


e «R par the time of 


and Boru re but 
: ps ports, „ without going 


each oppona party, if you care for it, on the retu 
into detail 
Mr. Ronerts. How did you get that information? 
Capt. information? 


Peary. What 
Mr, Ronzurs. As to their time and so on and the incidents of thelr 


return, 
Capt. Pnanr. After my re i that 1 havo a, brief report from Borap 
his. own trip, and I recall that I — — a brief 
and one from Macmillan. Borup, on his return to Cota D 
structions to go west along this const [indicating on map} just 78 os 
when he came back, was to come up this 


I met in the previous 
on map). 


Mr. — What I was ig about Laren ean ah was whether 
92 fs rting = P has had N kept a diary . record or jou 
have a report from Bartlett, an at think I have 
Maer pihta 5 repo: 


k 2 — Rownars.. But those reports were made up after they returned 
O es 
nanx. They were given to me then. They probably had 


Capt. 
rough notes 
Mr. ROBERTS, vay whether or not scene were made from day 
to day as they moy backward journ 8 
Capt. Peary. I assume oas ag they made e es in the 888 and 
—.— they e me a transcript of their —— or report. I feel ‘quite 


1 =m fav you any objection to allowing us to look at 
em 


Capt. Prary. Not the slightest. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Have you the report here from Mr. Bartlett? 
sins Peary. I have not the report. I have Bartlett's memorandum 

ven to me. 

Mr. Bates. Have you his memorandum? 

Sra Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Is this the origina 
Capt. Peary. Here [exhibiting] 15 2 certificate given me by Bartlett 


at that time: 
ARCTIC OCEAN, April 1, 1909. 


Eo determined our latitude to be by sextant ob- 
* I return from here in command of the 
with 5 anon 5 


Have to-day 
andr ego 87 


8, W fal ik I leave Commander Pea: 


siede full loads, and 40 7 — dogs. Men and dogs are 
ition. The going eather . At the same 8 
as es last eight marches 3 — Peary should reach the pol 
ys. 


ROBERT A. BARTLETT, 
Master Steamer “Roosevelt.” 


Mr. Ronurrs (after examining paper). Are these figures in your 

* In Bartlett’s handwriting. 
y. In s 
oot A as This was: written away up at the point where Bartlett 
u 

Capt. rary. That ts as he wrote it in one of his notebooks, and 
he tore it out and gave it to me. He kept a copy. 

An eee He gave it to you at that time? 

p EARY. 

Mr. BUTLER. He let; zoe within 133 miles of the pole? 
Capt. Pranx. Yes, 
Mr Macon. If he had reached 87° 47°? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Peary. These are the figures just as Bartlett put them down 
on a page of the notebook. 

Mr. Buürtun. Your observations, all of them, are printed in this book 


which you have published? 
Capt. v. Not all of them. 
Mr. Burume I rem of the observations, and I 
that were all of the observations. 
Capt. Prary. y are not facsimiles of all. 
Mr. Brin. Have you a facsimile of the observations you made at 


the pote? 
Capt. Pary. Two ef them. 
Mr. Bortrr, Not here? 


Capt. PEARY. ge sir. 

Mr. — a facsimile of an observation made on April 6. 
e Ach 1. 105 That was an observation made by 
Bartle 

Capt. Pnanx. I have just shown you roe 


Mr, BUTLER- The observation made on 
made while at the North 8 I find in same at 2 — 
three ations made at Morris Jesup April . Tha 
Mus tie camp that you made just before before you made your final drive for 

0 

Capt. Pnanr. That was practically my North Pole camp. 


ril 6 is the only one in here 
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Mr. Butter. Within > or 5 miles of the hical pole? 
Capt. Peary. Yes, piris ga 
That indicates [indica 


ting} Camp Morris Jesup. The first observa- 
tion was taken here [indicating] on the 6th of 2 The next one 
was taken here [indica in this t one was taken 


direction, The nex 
here [indicating} im this direction, after which I craveled an estimated 
distance of 8 es this Rig 1 and the bana observation was taken from 


this camp — Be 

Mr. Dawson. And that [indicating] aes the pole? 

Capt. Peary. The results of these o ations seemed to indicate 
— es pole was approximately in that direction [indicating} from my 

Mr. Dawson. Have you objection to allowing the committee to 
see the original notes you — 5 during this last ey and during the 
observations in the immediate vicinity of the pole? 

rag — ‘put pew them in a book 811 t ? 

x ou a oron 
Capt. . ——— 12 8 bosk. č ESI 


ir. 
Are — the 3 entries or transcripts? 


Capt. Pnanr. The ori 
Mr. ENGLERRIGHT. Were ther takem out of the book to be photo- 


graphed ones 8 for illustration 


up in eee 4 
* BERTS. =< were those gures [indicating] inserted ? 
Puary, Immediately after the observati oe The only thing 
eld Bartlett from starting on his return was the making of the 
and the oe he had taken the observation and made 


did he use nag pencils on that record? 
T can not 


Mr. ROBERTS. I erie judge t evidently that was a different: 
pencil A fos, tr - looks like an indelible pencil. 
— Peary. 


Capt. Prary, Bartlett can answer that question better than I can. 
Mr. Dawson. Have you also the journal or log of your eee 


A Pnanr. I have. 


. and of course 


he had such an assort- 


„ Ronzurs. It seems rather that 
ose entries were all contem- 


Mieri of 9 three a 
Porancous ; made the same day 


"Capt, Pary PEARY. es, sir 

Mr. vë your word for It, and we have these observa- 
tions to — 2 8 you were at the North Pole, That is the plain way 
of putting Lange gad word and your preofs. To me, s: a member of 
M Sy Ea accept your word ; your proofs, I know nothing 

Mr. Bares. And you have Bartlett's statement as far as he went? 

Mr. Burien. Yes, sir. As to the observations made, I am not a 
mathematician and therefore would not understand — or not they 
F — 

w you i on: Was it absolutely n for you 
to have been at the North Pole in order to make — — 8 


ah RE hag 8 S 
ent, was ecessary to have a at 
to have the observations which you did make? * 


cussion, I can answer it r . have never been 
mas fe that zas not made a € the pla — a 
r. BUTLER. You mus ve n at the ce to have mado certain 

observations, and if you were there you were there, but could you 
have made the figures without ha been at the pole, and if you 
had made the figures without having n there, is in there any way to 
detect your effort? 

Capt. Peary. That is a thing I can only answer in this wa There 
is a difference of opinion in regard to that. You will find that some 
experts will say that observations can be arranged and others will say 
that they can not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Observations, in other words, can be written down as 
ce been made by a person who reports to have been at a certain 

Gast Peary. That has been stated, 

Ronnurs. Mr. Gannett and Mr. Tittmann told us that it = 
sit down in 
es and claim to have 
Jed observation was made. In other 
the figures themselves would not carry any proof on their 


— for a person who has sufficient knowledge to 
Repartment here in Washington and make fi 

been at a ponie where the 
words, that 
face. 


Cpt Peary. That is the opinion of an expert. 
Mr. Ronnars. I have had navigators Stell me the same thing, 
if a man knows nothing about navigation that it is a possible” thine 


to do. 

Mr. Dawsox. I have a curiosity to see 3 that you k 
from day to day 1 your presence * — be vi of the pole. a 
— every day 
a were so busy that I did 


yous make entries in 
Capt. Peary. Not . — metimes 

not make entries. I di aoe ‘make an entry on the day t Bartlett 

9 the ice floe on the 55 ney. 


I made an 
entry and, I think, on one or ad OE occasions, I left them for 
later, but I did not get around to i 
me Dawsox. Were you writing 3 considerable difficulties up 

Capt. Peary. In what way? 

Mr. Dawson. Physical difficulties. 

Mr. Borter. You did not carry a writing desk with you or a type- 
writing machine? 
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Capt. Peary. No, sir; a pencil and notebook. 
tonne: 1 Was it warm enough to handle a pencil or light enough 

see 

Capt. Prary. There was plenty of light. 

Mr. Dawson You made the entries in the igloos? 

Capt. Prary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawsox. It was too cold to do so outside? 

Capt. Peary. The journals are generally written up in the igloo after 
the tea is made and before turning in. 

Mr. Dawson. The construction of the igioo is such that there is 
Plenty of light? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BCTLER. And the aor burn all the time? 

Capt. Pwarey, No, sir. After the sun gets above the horizon con- 
tinuously there is no trouble, and we have not any special arrange- 
ment tor the light, but before the sun gets above the horizon con- 
tinuously we often took a piece of ice, perhaps the size of that book 
[indicating], and chipped it to about the thickness of that boot Lindt. 
cating] and set that in the wall of the igloo, over the entrance, and 
that gives suficient light. é 

Mr. Dawson. I want to gt some idea as to the temperature in the 
igloo ; how cold was it inside of this habitation ? 

Capt. Prary, The temperature in the igloos where our heads were at 
the time we were making our tea in the evening and for a few minutes 
after would be above the melting point, particularly over the alcohol 
heater, and if the bed platforms were anywhere near zero or above, 
we would be comfortable. Down in the standing room, where our feet 
were, the temperature was practically the same as outside. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you make the entries in this diary when the tem- 
perature was hf ap auair zero or less? 

Capt. Peary. I doubt if our hands were much below zero when any 
of the entries were made. 

Mr. EXNGLEBRIGHT. And you did not make any more entries than were 
absolutely necessary? 

Capt. Peary. Not as a rule, Sometimes after having my tea and 
pemmican I would write a page or two im my book. i 

Mr. BoTLER. You did not eae this interesting book [referring to 


Capt. Peary. No, sir. 
Mr. Ronzurs. When did you begin the journal of your last 7 
Capt. Prary. That book was started on the ship on the 22d Feb- 


ruary, 

Mr. Roperrs, When you teft the ship? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ronxurs. Did you keep any personal journal up to that point? 

Capt. Peary I kept a personal journal in a book like that Ondi- 

J. and I think members of the party did. 
r. ROBERTS. And that particular book commenced when? 

Capt. Peary. The day we left the Roosevelt, and I have some simi- 
lar books, both before and after that. 

Mr. Ronerts, That contains all the entries made on your way to the 
pole and baek? i 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. If you wish any specific information about 
the Bartlett certificate, his address is the City Club, Boston, in case 
you should eare to write him. The notes on the upper page [indi- 
cating] are entirely ee 

Mr. Butter, I understand that [indicating] is your diary and you 
wrote in there some personal entries? 

Capt. Peary. Half personal and half the record of the ship. 

Mr. Roperts. Does that contain a daily record of the movements of 
the different parties and of the equipment which you had om each day 

Capt. Peary. It contains a record of the supporting parties as they 
left, It does not contain a daily record of the equipment that I had 
on each day. 

Mr. Roserrs. How did you get at the equipment, then, as stated in 
the book? 5 

Capt. Pnanx. At what point? 


Mr. Rouanrs. My recollection is that half a dozen times you give the |, 


equipment when you started out 

Capt, Peary. ch time a supporting party left me I noted who went 
back or what the returning patty. was, and what it left me with. That 
is noted there. I say it is; I assume it is. 
> Pr 5 Have you a memorandum there of when Bartlett 
e you 

Capt.. Prarny. Here is the entry of Sunday, March 14, at the seventh 


camp: 
— “ SUNDAY, Marca 14—(Twenty-first day). 
“A fine day but bitter cold (in the —650's), and impossible see the 
land, owing te mist from the leads behind us. 
“Hensen and his division, Ootah, Ahwatingwah, Koolootunah, 3 


sledges t away early to the north. 
“Later. the doctor started on his return, with Weshakupsi, Arco, 1 


xl „and 12 dogs. 
“T take Inughite into my igloo in place of Arco, Everyone overhaul- 
ing. sledges. 


Late in afternoon Marvin comes swinging in, smoking like a battle- 
ship. squadron, followed by Borup, Kyntah, Kudlooktoo, Keshungwah, 
and n RoRo; 5 sledges in all. The general estimate of our position here 

Mr. Rosrrrs. That was March 14? 
Mee A pene Yes, sir. Here is the entry of the next day—Monday, 
re 8 
“Marvin brought ample supply alcohol and oil, some can, bis- 
cuit, and milk, enabling me to leave this camp with 12 fully loaded 


sledges. 

“Macmillan shows me his frosted hee] and I send him back at 
with Kyntah, Tauchingwah, 2 sledges, and 14 dogs. Two sledges le 
here; 2 or 8 broken up to repair others, 

Cold march with light but bitter easterly air. Heavy ice, fair goin 
Late in day movement of ice very perceptible. An active lead compels 
detour to west, and an hour or two later @ just-fermed one halts us and 
compels us butld igloos, though F know Hensen’s igloo must be close by. 

s egy ne as we camp, —50°.” 

T see that E do not note in the memorandum at least just what my 


> mp. 
Mr. Ronnnrs. On that da Marek 14. your au pent comprised 16 
men and 100 dogs. That is the statement in the book? 
os and what men I had with me, 
can give you the figures. 
Mr. ROBERTS. And then it is stated that your main party had seven 
a 8 ane five old sledges. I want to find out how yeu secured 
ose detalls 


4A Peary. Those 
here in my journal. I did not put down eve 
Mr, Borer, Those are from your memor, 


as shown by frozen brandy nearly invisible dogs. Bubble in all 
ree thermometers: and unable to re; . Left supplies and equi 
— St, Barup’s party in camp, thus lightening sledge loads over 200 


Borup was to turn back at the end of the next march, and the thin 
he was to take back with him were left there so that there would not 
that unnecessary transportation of one march nud another march back. 
{oy Dawson. Were those bubbles in the thermometer caused by the 
Cpt. Peary. By jarring: mostly. I carried them on my sled; 

5 a ges and 
on my person, and stumb 

m A gl * g and the movement of the sledges caused 

“A fair mare miles), Marvin in the lead. This march 
between 85.7 and 85.30, or about the latitute of Storm cam 75 — 
ba oe Bartlett's estimate of our position here is 85.30; mine, 85.20." 

. Roperts. That is all? 

Capt. Peary. That is all of this entry. 

35 did yeu get the temperature of that day; where 

Capt. Puary. It was an estimate. As T state here, the bubbles were 
in the thermometers, mag Poe were unable to register precisely; and 


I know that 1 fr 
pated 8 un eeze somewhere in the fifties, prob- 


Mr. Dawsos. Below zero? 
Gebe . Tien SSR ha randa. in your dla 
4 TS. en you not 
to oat our 2 parte consisted of? 7 — a veces Po 
p r. No. 
3 But * do give in your book the composition of your 


— — that d 
main party t da 
Capt. Prary. Yes 
GHT. When you say “bubble in the thermometer,” that 
is misleading, Is it not? It is merely the separation of the contents of 


Say Boresa CUPAN wilt poe wot rete the 
M ptain, ‘ou not read us memoran 
book made the day Bartlett left you? ae Some 
Capt. Peary (reading): : 
“TUBSDAY, APRIL 1. 
“After about four hours’ sleep turned everyone out at 5 a. m., 
announced which two Eskimos (Kushungwah cad Karko) are to go back 
from here with the captain, culled the best dogs from their teams ta 
replace poorer ones in the other teams, repaired sledges thoroughly with 
the material from one broken up, and rearranged loads, com eting 
everything. Captain went north some 5 miles in forenoon, returnin 
took latitude observation (87 46 49). (This latitude ts the direct resul 
of the north wind of the last two days. We have traveled a good 12 
miles more than this in the last five marches, but have lost them by the 
crushing ean young ice in our rear.) Then left with his 2 men, 1 
Ogs. 


sledge, and 
«We are ready now for the final lap of the journey, sledges thor- 
oughly overhauled and strengthened, dogs the pick of 133. and dogs 


i 
? | and men in trainin It is the time for which Phave reserved all my 


energies, and I feel to-night as if I was in trim and equal to the 
demands upom me of the next few days. 
oe the captain’s figures to be correct, we are 133 miles from 
e e. 
“ Bight marches same average as our last 8, or 8 equal to the 3 from 
85 AB. or 6 like yesterday's will do the trick. — 
Weather clear, north wind continuous, temperature in —30˙8. 
“ Eskimos eating apy all day as they worked on their sledges. I hope 
this will be our last delay or lay-over day unti! we are back Seve, 
“To-day the sky, the light drifting snow, the hazy horizon, the biting 
character of the wind at not excessive low temperatures, everything 


ex the surface of the ice, are the lica of ice-cap weather. 


" I do not regret the wind, though it has stolen some of our miles, for 
it will close up everything d us for the captain and any others still 
out on the ice. 

Three years: sgo to-day we crossed the Big Lead.“ 

“Up to now have intentlonaNy kept in the extreme rear to 
straighten out any little hitch or encourage a man with a broken sledge 
and see that everything Is From here on I shall take my 
proper place in the lead. 

Bartlett has done pood work and been a great help to me. I have 

ven him this post of honor because he was fit for it, because of his 

dling of the Roosevelt, because of his saving me hundreds of petty 
annoyances, and because I felt it appropriate, in view of England's 
magnificent Arctic work covering years, that it should be a British 
rag a could boast that next to an American he had been nearest 
to the e 

Mr. LER. Those memoranda were made that day? 

Capt. Peary. The ist of April. 

Mr. Burursre. Have you any memoranda made on the 2d that you 
can read us? 4 

Mr. Roserts, I would like to ask a question or two as he goes along. 
As I recall the reading of that, you spoke of the number of dogs you had 
in the beginning. That is minuted in that memorandum, is it? 

Capt. Y. I left Columbia with 133. I left the point, seventh 
1 here, with 100, or maybe 99, and after that my sled had 
almost uniformly 8 dogs to a sled: In one or two cases, I think, 
with 9 dogs for a short time. 
But from the end of the seventh march out our standard team was 8 
doge: starting from Columbia it was 7. 

. Ronnnrs. There are no memoranda = ur book on the Ist day 
of April as to the outfit et had to go forward. You did not put down 
memoranda of the number of men and sledges you had? y recol- 
lection is, yow told what Bartlett went back with. 

Mr. Dawson. With an Eskimo eating a oe every few minutes I 
should think it would be difficult to keep track of the exact number 


0 em. 
"a Mr. E Track was kept, and I am curious to know just how 
Was done. 
Capt. Peary. That is not down here in my notes, but I had eight dogs 
to a sledge. 
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Mr. Ronerts. Right on that point, let me ask: If I understand, this 
identical memorandum book was submitted to the committee of the 
Geographic Society, was it not? 

Capt. Peary. It was. 

Mr. Roserts. About when? 

Capt. Peary. October, 1909. 

Ne RorerTS. Over a year ago? 


pt. PEARY. Yes. 
Mr. Rogerts, And the members of that committee read all of it 
carefully? 


Capt. Peary, No; I will not say they read all of it carefully. It was 
passed around. I can not say how much they read. 

Mr. Roverts. It was stated in thelr report that they went over it 
2 A carefully. 

pt. Peary. I would not be at all surprised if that book was pretty 
well read through by the different members of the committee. I do 
not know whether any one man read right straight through or not. 

Mr. Ronzurs. What I was leading up to by these questions was to 
ascertain sf you can account for the 3 statements made 
by Mr. Gannett, one of that committee, and the tements that appear 
in your diary, or in your book, with — to the outfit you had on the 
final dash. You know what Mr. Gannett’s statement was? 

Capt. Peary. No, : 

Mr. Roperrs. He stated to the committee that you had 4 men, 2 
sled and, I think, 32 or 33 dogs, which was a different party en- 
tirely, as you will realize, from 6 men, 5 sledges, and 40 dogs. If he, 
as a committee, who looked these matters over, stating that he had 
examined the data very carefully, gives us that outfit for the final dash, 
how do you account for the discrepancy ? 

Capt. PRA When was it he was before the committee? 

Mr. Better. Last March. 

Capt. Paary. I should say he simply did not recall the figures. 

Mr. BUTLER. He did not haye any memoranda at all. I think he 
just answered offhand. 


Mr. Roserrs. I wondered why there was so much of a discrepancy. 
Capt. Peary. I do not account for his not remembering. rected 
graphic 


oo seen a report of the testimony of the members of the 
e 


ty. 
Mr. Bares. I do not see what Mr. Gannett said has to do with this. 
Mr. Roserts. It goes very vitally to the foundation of it. 
Mr. Bortar. I recollect the gentleman’s statement. I have no recol- 
lection that he had any memoranda. He was just asked the question. 
. Macon. We are supposed to be investigating this matter from 
the ground up, and here we have a finding made by an independent 
scientific geographic society, who say they examined the reports made 
by Capt. Peary carefully, and that they found certain things therefrom. 
Are their statements worth nothing? If co, I would like for the com- 
mittee to know. 
Mr. BurLer. That will be for the committee to determine, He could 
aot answer that. May we go ahead, or shall we question the captain 
ere? 
Mr. Greco. Let him read it right through. 
Mr. BUTLER. All right, then; just go ahead, Captain. 


Capt. Prary (reading): 

“23d March. 39 days. Friday, April 2nd. Eight hours’ sound, 
warm, refreshing sleep. Left camp 5 a. m., Haring others to break 
camp and follow. A fine morning; clear; temperature —25. Wind 
of last day subsided, Going the best and most equable of any day yet.” 

Mr. Greco. Is this the day succeeding that you read a while ago? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. [Continuing reading :] 


“Large old floes, hard & level, with tches of sapphire blue ice 


(the pools of last summer), & surrounded by 8 dges, some of 
which almost stupendous, yet casily 8 s either through some 


convenient gap or up the slope of some huge drift. 

“Came on at a good clip for about 4 hours, when the sledges over- 
took me. After that obliged to sit on sledges most of the time or else 
run to rop up. Kept the pace for 10 hours. Have no doubt we tov- 
ered 30 miles, but will be conservative and call it 25. My Eskimos say 
we have come as far from the Roosevelt to Porter Bay. This, by our 
winter route, scales 35 miles on the chart. 

“Whatever the distance is, we are likely, now that the wind has 
ceased, to retain what we have made. It is possible that with release 
from wind pressure the ice may rebound some and return us some of 
the hard-carned miles it stole m us yesterday and day before. In 
any event, we are now beyond the SSth parallel, and I am a tired and 
satisfied man. 

“A brilliant day & as we camp late in afternoon near a huge pressure 
ridge, the sun almost seems to have some warmth. 

“ Got in above es knees twice to-day in narrow cracks. 

“ While building igloos a long lead forms cast & southeast of us some 
miles distant as shown by the water clouds. 
yesterday's rest. 

“94 march. Sat., Apr. 3. 

“Got on the trail 3 hours earlier this morning after a small sleep. 
Am going to try & work In an extra march. Am training down. Took 
up another hole in my belt this morning. 

“ Weather fine, clear & calm. Ice as yesterday, except at beginning of 
march it was rougher, requiring use of pickaxes. This & a brief dela 
at a narrow lead cut down our distance some. Ten hours (20 miles 
half way to 89 degrees. Dogs frequently on trot. 

“Some gigantic rafters, but not in gur path. 

“Tee grinding audibly in various directions, but no visible motion. 
Either twisting into equilibrium after the wind, or else the spring tides. 
(Full moon-about to-morrow.) 

“Yesterday's lead to E. & S. E. closed up or crusted over. 

“A similar one visible W. & N. W. during early part of march. 

“25 march 41 day. Sunday, Apr. 4th. 

“ Hit the trall again before midnight after a short sleep. If weather 
holds good shall be able to get in the extra march. 

“The day a duplicate of day before yesterday as to weather & going. 
The latter even better. The surface is as even (except for the pressure 
ridges) as the glacial fringe from Hecla to Columbia, & harder. 

“Something over 10 hours on a direct course, dogs often on the trot, 
occasionally on the run. 25 miles. 

“Near end of march crossed a hundred-yard lead on thin young ice. 
— t n 5 to guide the dogs obliged to slide my feet and travel 
wide, r style. 

“Phe runner of one sledge cut through for some distance, but the 
sledge kept up. The men let sledges and dogs come on by themselves & 
cama gliding across where they could. The last two came over on all 

ours. 

“Sledge ran over side of 
stumbling while 


Dogs show effects of 


y right foot to-day as result of my 


my 
running, but think it will give me no trouble. 
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“Am tired, but satisfied with our progress. We are in sight ~ 
Og, ee three daya mors of thla, weather, ty 
perature a ng of march —40; put all rest i 
one team to-night and expending them. R 5 
4 26 march. Monday, Apr. 5. 
8 1 0 7 705 son Seen) exten ariy 2 — . 
evious one as to weather ng. emperature at start! 
— 88. P. bas appeared to haul a itttle easier, —.— on trot much ot 
the time. Last two hours, on young ice of a north-and-south lead, they 
were often galloping. 10 hours, 25 miles or more. Great. 
cane opts set e, t als ing ot ata be a 
et us cross. s n 
hours (like the inland ice) E 
e natives comp of it & at every camp are fixing thelr clothes 
about the face, waist, knees, & wrists. They complain 87 . 
belo I never knew them to do before. It is keen & bitter as frozen 
“Light air from S. duri 
ee during first of march, veering to E, & freshening 
2 5 dog (s eet here. 
7 o-morrow, | ce weather permit, I shall make a long march, 
boil the kettle’ midway, & try to make up the 5 miles lost 2 ard. 
We have been very fortunate with the leads so far, but I am in 
constant & increasing dread of encountering an uncrossable one. 
Six weeks to-day since I left the Rooserclt. 
405 "the trail Sean hae Midnight, th 
n ‘ore m ght, though I gave th ` 
3 om ox than 28 the previous; ones, as — were Bn Needing 
ta was Visible. : e the next camp in time for a noon sight if the 
„Weather thick, like the march after Marvin turned back. A dense. 
lifeless pall of grey overhead, almost black at the horizon, 5 
ghastl chalky white with no relief. „„ 
ee e the ice cap, & just the thing an artist would paint for a polar 


“u 


The march a dupli- 


cape. 
triking contrast to the glittering sunlit fields over which we have 
been trave for 4 days, canopied with blue & lit by the sun & full 
moon. The going better than ever, hardly any snow on the hard, 
granular, last summer's surface of the old floes, the blue lakes larger. 
The rise in the temperature to —15 has reduced friction of the 
eng EE 25%, & gives the dogs appearance of haying caught the spirits 
of the party. The more sprightly ones, as they trot along with tightly 
curved tails, repeatedly toss their heads with short barks & yelps. 
12 hours on a direct course. (30 miles. 
Can I wait to cover those other 5? Not a sign of a lead in this 


march. 

“The thick weather gives me less concern than it might had 
been forehanded yesterday, & fearing a cloud bank in the conte tek 
a latitude sight (89 25). This is 2 miles ahead of my dead reckoning 
& indicates that I have been conservative in my estimates as I in- 
tended, or that the ice has slackened back, or both. The wind, which 
yae 3 the east when we started, gradually veered to the south & 

away. 

“ While we were in camp it blew fresh from the east for some hours. 
Temperature when we arrived at this camp (10 a. m.), — 11.“ 

On the next day, the Gth, I have this entry, after we had built our 
igloos and ente: them: 

“The pole at last!!! The prize of 3 centuries, my dream and am- 
bition for 23 years. $ 

I do not care to read this. 

Mr. Hosson. We understand just exactly how you feel. 

SNE Greco. Let him read it. It is the most natural thing in the 
orld. 

Capt. Peary. The only thing about it is it sounds a little bit foolish 
to be reading it oneself. 

Mr. BUTLER. We sporanan your feelings. 

Mr. Ronerts. I think that ought to go in, because, as T understand, 
you put it in the book. So there is no objection to putting it in to 
make a continuous narrative, 

Capt. Peary (reading) : 

“Mine at last. I can not bring myself to realize it. It all seems so 
simple and commonplace, as Bartlett said, Just like every day.“ Three 
years ago to-day the storm be at Storm Camp. Seven years ago 
to-day I started north from C. Hecla.” 

There are no continuous entries after that until Friday, April 9. 

Mr. Macon. You did not record what you did during the 30 hours 
you were at the pole? 

ae Peary. I have here memoranda [reading] : 

“Light breeze from the west after our arrival. Just caught sun 
through clouds at 12.45 (89° 57’) ; seat ahead of reckoning. Sun dis- 
appeared again till about 8 E. m., then cleared away brilllantly, the 
west wind still continuing. Eskimos rebuilding sledges. Drove on 10 
miles with empty siete and double team doge, two Eskimos. Observa- 
tion at 1 a. m. (89° 50’ on other side). On the way one Eskimo said 
to the other the sun now warm ahead of us. Took some photos aud 
then back to “aye : 

7. Spent day with light sledge, double team, going east and 


“April 
3 Noon observation and looking for a crack where a sounding 
would be possible. Leave 4 p. m., 30 hours. Minimum tem ture, 
—32°; maximum, —11°; at starting, —25°. Impossible to find place 


to sound; 5 miles south from camp 1,500 fathoms, no bottom, lose 
lead and wire.” 

Mr. Macon. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is 12 o'clock, and it will be 
impossible for us to complete this hearing, so I am going to ask the 
8 to adjourn to such time as the chairman or committee may 

etermine, 

Mr. Borer. Just one question. You have read us now, Captain, 
all the memoranda you haye made until you started back? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I presume you did not do much writing on your return? 

Capt. Peary. My next entry is Friday, April 9. 

Mr. BUTLER. You had then been three care on the road back? 

Mr. Macon. He made no record of the Sth. 

Capt. Peary. I started back on the afternoon of the 7th. For the 
Sth I made no entry at all. Here is an entry made at the end of the 
march of the 9th, at the close of my second return march, 

Mr. Dawson. Will you tell us what was the relative position of the 
sun to the horizon? id it travel around fairly close to the horizon? 

Capt. Peary. Essentially parallel to the horizon. 

Mr. Dawson. Was it entirely above the horizon? 

Capt. Peary. Oh, yes; about 6 to 7 degrees {reading} 8 

8 1 April). A wild day, strong NN E. (true) wind, increasing to 
a gale. Temperature, -—18° to —22". 
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“ All upward leads greatly widened and new ones forward, one north 
of 88th at least a mile wide. 

“All covered with practicable young ice. 

“Last half of march ice raftering under and all about us under 
pressure of the gale. Dogs scudding before it, most of the time on the 


gallop. 

2 Would ha e been impossible to travel except before the gale and 
following a trail. 

“Tce going south with us. There has been no lateral movement yet. 

“From aos to the pole and back has been one glorious sprint, with 
a savage finish. 

“Its results due to hard work, little sleep. much ence, first. 
class equipment, and good fortune as . weather and open water. 

Mr. Rohzurs. I want to ask the captain: Have you ever seen that 
cert ny oeiia rma “How Peary Reached the North Pole")? 

‘apt. PEARY. ave. 

Mn Roserts. Did authorize its publication, or its being printed? 

Capt. Prary. I did have it printed. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Can you fix the date when you did? 

Capt. Peary. No; I can not. 

Mr. Ronerts. It was prior to last March. though, was it not? 

Capt. Peary. That I could not say without looking the matter up. 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 8 or THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL APPAIRS, 
Tuesday, January 10, 1911. 


ment subcommittee this day met, Hon. Toomas S. BUTLER (chairman) 
ng. 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT E. PEARY, u. S. NAVY—continued, 


Mr. Bates. In the last few weeks, Capt. Peary, you have undergone 
some rerea tests of riding and walking? 
Capt. Peary. I made tests in compliance with the orders of the Navy 
Department. 
r. Bates. What did you do? 
Capt. Peary. I walked and rode. 


bad taken any ne dpa test for 1999 and directing that I take one 
p cal tert, which would be eredited to me for the 
should take another for DATOE ending 1910, which would be credited 
to me for that vear. I t these two tests during the month of 
ber. For the year 1909 T selected the walking test. Should I 

go into snch detalls as the requirements, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is this to prove: that you can walk? 

Capt. Peary. It is a formality of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Burter. Have you completed tests? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 
aon BATES. zas. reason for aye eng: an gf earn big rg 

not say any charge was made, in the hearing last spring, 

11 1 was an old man, had been crippled, and had no power of loco- 
motion. 

How many miles did you walk? 

Mr. Macox. I would Hke to have the gentleman tell exactly what 
was done, the dates and hours engaged in each test, the circumstances 
and conditions under which made, and the kind of road that he trav- 
eled over when he was making the tests. 

Capt. Peary. The requirements of the official test, Mr. Chairman, 
which I selected for the year 1909 were that an officer should walk 
50 miles in 20 hours, in three consecntive days. I selected that test 
for Rr 1909 and here [exhibiting] is my report to the Navy 

ent. 
r. Bates. When did you undergo the test? 

Capt. Peary. On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of December. That was 
Sunday, and Monday, when It commenced snowing, and Tuesday, when 
it was still snowing, last month. This is a copy of my report to the 
Navy Department: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, January 2, 1911, 
From R. E. Peary. 
To Rureau of Navigation. 
Subject: Physical tests. 

Referring to the department's letter No. 1438-44 of October 17, 1910, 
directing me to take a physical test for the year 1909, and a second test 
for the year 1910. I selected for the year ending December 31, 1909. the 
2 test of the department's general order No. 50, dated December 


„1909. 

On the 18th of December T walked 25 miles in 6 hours and 45 minutes; 
on the 19th of December, 25 miles in 7 hours and 26 minutes; and on 
the 20th of December, 5 miles in 1 hour and 28 minutes; a total of 
55 miles in 15 hoars and 39 minutes, 

This is submitted as my physical test for the year 1909. 

For the year ending December 31, 1910, I selected the riding test of 
the department's general order No. 50. 

On the 28th of December I rode 50 miles in 4 hours and 53 minutes; 
on the 29th of December, 50 miles in 4 hours and 45 minutes; and on 
the goth of December, 10 miles in 38 minutes; a total of 110 miles in 
10 hours and 16 minutes. 

This is submitted us my physical test for the year 1910. 

The riding test wonld have immediately followed the walking test but 
for the snowfall on the 19th and 20th of December, which made riding 
in this vicinity impracticable. 

R. E. Pranx. 


In regard to the places where the tests were taken, my walking test 
was on the road to Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase Lake, and beyond, and 
the riding test was taken on what is called the Speedway, down in 
Potemac Park, which I was told was accepted as official for the walk- 
ing and riding tests for the Army and Navy. 

r. ENGLERRIGHT. What was your best day’s travel in your Arctic 
Se going or coming? 

pt. Peary. The best day’s travel was on the second march on the 
return from the pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. How far did you go? a 

Capt. Peary. Fifty geographical miles, estimated. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. That was in one march? 

Capt. Peary. In one march. The second best marches were the one 
after that and the two last marches from Cape Columbia to the ship. 


Mr. BUTLER. Now, the conditions were described in your book, but 
it will be a pleasure to hear them again. On the second march, if I 
remember, you stated in your book that you did succeed in making 
about 50 miles, estimated ? £ 

Capt. Peary. I made two camps. 

Mr. BUTLER. What were the conditions that day—the conditions of 
the ice and weather and the conditions of the men and dogs? 

9 — ¥. The weather was not bad. It was clear weather, good 
traveling weather, with indications of a coming storm, which we got 
the next day—the third march. character of the ice was as we 
had experienced it going up. We had our trail to follow. The men 
were in good condition. The dogs were in good condition. They had 
had double rations at the pole twice. We had lightened our load in 
every possible way. It was not great. We threw away some items of 
clothing and had gotten rid of the sounding apparatus. We had the 
trail to follow and the igloos. 
oa How many hours were required to cover that march of 

Capt. PEARY, F can not tell you. I made no entry in my diary for 
two days, for the 7th and 8th of April, and I do not know what the 
times were. We traveled until we reached the igloo, and went into it 
and made tea. 

Mr. BUTLER. You passed one igloo? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; stopped there for a short time and had tea 

Mr. Burien. What was the condition of the ice as to smoothness? 

Capt. Pmary, As to smoothness? y 

Mr. BUTLER, Yes, sir; on that long march of 50 miles. 

Capt. Peary. The character of the going there was in the shape 
of large floes, as we call them, of the ice of the previous year or years, 
and against the edges there is this pressurage [indicating]. J 

Mr. BUTLER. The ice squeezes se 15 

Capt. Peary. They come together during the movement of the ice 
in the previous summer or summers, when the ice up there breaks Into 

t flelds and will move, perhaps, a field in compact, at times com- 
ng together, and the edges will crush and fill up, and the older the 
ges are the more rounded they become by the snow drifting into 
them and fiting in the space between the ice floes, so that in time a 
8 is formed this way [indicating] by the crumbling up of 
he edges. Assuming that this ice field remains cemented 2 — 1 4 
in the course of some years (I do not know how many) by the drift- 
ing of the eps 9 he 8533 = spate A the melting 
of summer ckling down o em an reezing that ri 
will take the form of a rounded line of hummocks. - ag» 

Mr. BUTLER. Or little ice hills? 

Capt. Peary, Ves, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. And usually how high did you encounter them? 

Capt. Pnanr. The height varied, maybe, from a few feet up to, I 
would say, 25 feet, which is perhaps a common elevation. The 
Pinnacle of some of the ridges would be higher than that. 
fees Butter. On the day you took the long march, did you encounter 

ose 

Capt. Peary. We encountered no difficult pressurage in our later 
marches to the pole that I recall now. j 

Mr. BUTLER. You had no difficulty in retracing your steps? 

Capt. Peary. We had no difficulty in following the trall back. 

Mr. Burn. In your advance to the pole had you cleared your way 


through the 2 
Capt. Peary. We did not have to do any ee clearing. We 
sel a course, for Instance, in crossing a feld like that [Indicating] 
with a pressurage at this edge of it [indicating]. Of course, across 
that field it would be comparatively smooth and comparatively regu- 
lar. At the edge of it would be one of these pressurazes. Now, in 
1 tha 3 [Indicating] you could see whether a short 
distance here or there there was a chance to negotiate it; I mean to 
get over it. Those ridges, most of them, were comparatively old and, 
the snow dri against them, if we assume this the line of the 
ridge 33 „ the snow drifting against them would pack and 
drift on each side, and in approaching one of these pressura, that 
would be one way of negotiating It. and here [indicating] a Tirtte to 
the right or left is a sloping drift which we could go up or go through 
a notch in the ridge, or we might go around that particular side of the 
ridge, one side or the other. 

Mr. Brier. Is the snow hard enough there to make the approach? 
a pg Sp As a rule, the snow packed by the wind is compara- 

ve 5 

Me BUTLER. According to some of the illustrations in your book, 
these rid seem almost inaccessible, almost insurmountable? 

Capt. — In some places thev are. 

air. 3 During that day you did not encounter any such con- 
ditions 

Capt. Prary. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. In your journeys you and your men rode on the sledges? 

Capt. Peary. At times. 

Mr. Bates. How much of the time? 

Capt. Peary. That I can not say. 

Mr. Bares, Under what conditions would the men ride? 

Capt. Peary. Take the usual method of travel of the party with 
myself, which would be this: In the morning, just as soon as our 
breakfast was completed, I would leave camp and push on ahead, 
either going or coming—coming particularly—that was our method. 
The man tn charge of the 22 would leave the camp in the morning 
and push on as rapidly as he could 

The Eskimos would put the last few things from the camp on the 
sledges and harness the dogs and follow and they would overtake that 
man. What I did on the return was, after walking along like this, 
the first sledge that came up to me I would drop onto it for a few 
moments, remaining never over five minutes at a time, the man drivin 
the sledge at that time being here at the upstander [indicating] o 
the sledge. I would then get off the senge and work along with the 
sledge, some of the time I being here [indicating] at one end of the 
upstander and the driver here [indicating], or 3 he would be 

ing along on this side [indicating] of the sledge and I would be here 
Fin 5 or he would be here [indicating] and I would be along 
here [indicating]. After doing that for awhfle—I speak of these 
various methods of traveling—I might then let that sledge go along and 
walk along until the next sledge overtook me, and would do the 
same with that: or I might keep along with the first sledge. By the 
time I had gotten to the rear sledge, if I did go back as far as the 
rear sledge, we would likely be at the next igloo for lunch or for the 


“7 ENGLEBRIGHT. In connection with this matter of travel, I have 
a few records that I would like to put into the record. I will not go 
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into the detalis. I have here a communication dated March 15, 1910, 
from the Second Assistant Postmaster General, which is as follows: 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
> Washington, March 15, 1910. 
Sin: In reply to your letter of the 12th instant, in which you ask for 
information tive to the time consumed and the distance traveled 
in the performance of service by dog teams on routes in Alaska, I have 
the honor to inclose herewith a statement giving such information as is 
shown by the records of this office. 
ery respectfully, 


JOSEPH STEWART, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Hon. W. F. EXGLEBRIGHT, 

House of Representatives. 

I will state that Capt. Peary knows about this matter; it is some- 
thing that I hunted up a year ago, when we had this subject under 
consideration. 

have here a statement relative to the performance of service on 
routes in aarp upon which dog teams are used, ranging from 75 to 
560 miles in distance, giving the time actually used. 

Mr. BUTLER, Take the 560-mile trip; how long did it take the dogs 
to cover that? 

Mr. ExoLEeBRIGHT. For instance, from Eagle to Tanana, 560 miles 
each way, running time 26 days each way. 

Mr. BUTLER. And covering how many miles? ° 

Mr. ENGLEBRICHT. Five hundred and sixty miles. 

Mr. Macon. Over a regular course? 

Mr. ENXGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. Nome to Unalakleet, 235 miles each 
way; running time 8 days; time actually used from 6 to 8 days. 
Nearly 40 miles a day. 

Mr. Macon, Does it s7 oy oe about the dogs being changed at any 
time, like the horses that pulled the old stage coaches 
1 aie. 5 I am simply putting this in the record for what 

s worth. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. Englebright follows :) 


‘STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE PERFORMANCE OF SERVICE ON ROUTES LN 
ALASKA UPON WIICH DOG TEAMS ARE USED, 


“No. 78105. Kenai to Homer, 75 miles each way. Running time, not 
to exceed 7 days each way. Time actually used, from 4 to 6 days each 


way. 

* No. 78106. Hope to Seward, 102 miles each way. Running time, 6 
days each way. me actually from 2 to 4 days each way. 

“No. 78107. Nushagak to Celd Bay (no office), 375 miles each way. 
3 time, 14 days each way. Time actually used, from 6 to 12 days 
each way. 

No. 78111. Eagle to Tanana, 560 miles-each way. Running time, 26 
days each way. Time actually used, from 23 to 25 days each way. 

“No, 78119. St. Michael to Tanana, 427 miles each way. Running 
time, 18 days each way. Time actually used, from 17 to 18 days. 
(Through service; heavy malls.) 

No. 78120. Koserefsky to Kaltag, 200 miles. Running time, not to 
exceed 10 days each way. Time actually used, from 5 to 8 days each 
way. 

“No. 78122. Nome to Unalakleet, 235 miles each way. Running time, 8 
or ne actually used, from 6 to 8 days. (Through service; heavy 
mails.) “ 

Mr. Exctesricnutr. Here is another thing: 


Posr OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 12, 1910. 


Sin: In response to your verbal request of to-day for information 
relative to the service formed in Alaska by Mr. A. D. Nash durin. 
the years 1902 and 1903, I have the honor to inform you that Mr. Nash 
performed service from Nome, by Solomon, Council, Candle, Keewalik, 
and Deering, to Kotzebue (Cape Blossom), Alaska, 300 miles each way 
over the route, from December 1, 1902, to apu 30, 1903, and made 
10 round trips during that period. It is un erstood that the service 
was performed by means of dog teams. There is inclosed herewith a 
statement showing the time uired to make each trip. The route was 
known as No. 78130, Nome to Kotzebue. 

Very respectfully, JOSEPH STEWART, 
Sccond Assistant Postmaster General. 


Hon. WILLIAM F. EXGLEBRIGHT, 
House of Representatives. 


Here is a record of time made over the 300 miles, varying from 31 
days to 9 days, all the way from 10 miles a day to 33 miles 7 

Mr. BUTLER. What kind of dogs? 

. ENGLEBRIGHT. The equine Alaskan dogs. 

. BUTLER. Eskimo dogs 
. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir; Eskimo dogs. 
. Dawson. Did men accompany those dogs? 
. EXGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 
. Macon. There is nothing to show how many hours were included 
in any one day? 

Mr. EXGLPBRIGHT. Mr. Nash was here last year, and if we had fol- 
lowed up the matter he would have appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Macon. We tried to follow it up, but we were refused. 


(The statement referred to by Mr. Englebright follows :) 


Statement of serviec on route No. 78130, Nome to Kotzebue, Alaska, during 
the years 1902 and 1903. 


Left Nome. 


Arrived at Kotzebue. 


Left Kotzebue. Arrived at Nome. 


8, 1903 


Mr. ExcLepniont, I have a little description of the Alaska do 
of the Nome Kennel Club over the 412-mile course between Cripple 
Crevk and Nome. ‘fhe race started on April 1, and the winners, the 
Berger team, finished the run in 82 hours and 2 minutes, and they 
were awarded a purse of $11,000. 

Mr. Burtka. How many miles a day did the dogs go? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, One hundred and twenty-one miles. 

Mr. BUTLER. A day? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. What kind of dogs? 

Mr, ENGLEBRIGHT. There is a picture of them [exhibiting picture]. 

Mr. Ronznrs. That is an average of 5 miles an hour. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that the same kind of dog? 

Capt. Psary. I can not say offhand, Mr, Butler, that they are pre- 
cisely the same kind of dogs, because the dog of the Whale Sound 
region is not as much interbred as the dog of any other place, either 
South Greenland, or Alaska, or Labrador, and 8 they are 
nearer to the type of the Arctic wolf. There [indicating] is a dog that 
comes nearer the type with the wolf head and pointed ears, 

AEN 5 In the report of the Secretary of War, 1908, 
pa „it says: 

Kone man, John Heston (with his own dog eng A made the journey 
from Seattle to Nome in 30 days—by steamer to Valdez, and 23 days 
from there—at an ayerage of a little more than 49 miles per day, 
T. so far as known, was record time for this long journey.“ 

Mr. Bates. Forty-nine miles a day? 

Mr, EXOLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. What did he travel over? 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGHT. Roads, ice, and hills. 

Mr. MACON. r 5 roads? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAcoN. Traveled every day? 

Mr. ENOLEBRIGHT. Yes, sir. I would like to put this letter into the 
record—I do not know that it bears particularly on this case—to show 
what can be done in snowshoes and skees. Here is a man who worked 
for me for 15 years and has been in the Sierra Nevada Mountains: 

Bear VALLEY, March 7, 1910. 

Dear Sin: I received your telegram yesterday, and, in regard to 
snowshocing, I sup you want to know how far a man ought to 
travel in a day on Norwegian snowshoes; that is the kind we use. 

Well, that depends a great deal on the condition of the snow and the 
country you have to travel over. But if the snow is solid a man ought 
to travel on an avenge 30 miles a day without any trouble. 

I have often made miles a day, and I have known men that made 
15 zoneg a day, and I think 30 miles a day would be pretty fair 
raveling. 

And with kind regards, I remain, yours, as ever, 
B. Monrnx. 

Hon. W. F. ENGLERRIGHT, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. ROBERTS, In the 5 race in Alaska mentioned in 
paver do the sledges carry the food for the dogs and men or do tne 

ve stations? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. They get their food on the road. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Do you know the 8 of the sledges 

ro. used 


that 
carry? They are entirely different m those at the dogs 


in the Arctic 


ons. $ 
Be 2 ENGLEBRIGHT. The men are part of the time on the sledges and 
part of the time pushing and running. 

Mr. ROBERTS. In this race which you have mentioned they have 
picked dogs and light sledges? 

ab ENGLEBRIGAT. Some of the dogs on the mall routes carry heavy 
mail. 

Mr. Roserts. How heavy? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. A many pounds. 

Mr. BUTLER. In this instance you knew that you were on the road 
home and the Eskimos knew that they were on the road home. Did 
the dogs know that they were on the road home? 

Capt. Peary. I think every dog did. An Eskimo dog certain! 
when he is following a $ e have an idea that an Es 
knows when he is pointed home. He knows enough to know 
is pointed back the way he has come. Whether he could say that he 
was really bound for home I do not know, but he knows that he is 
over a trail that he has once been over. 

many dogs did you start out with, Captain? 
Capt. Peary. These figures may not be correct, 
We left the shi 


knows 
mo dog 
when he 


We 
eum 
100, I can not cay. 


with 140 dogs . 0 


Mr. ed re How many dogs did you have when you left the pole to 
me back? 
Cal t. Peary. I think we had 38 dogs. 


the rest? 

Capt. Peary. Every time a supporting party turned back they went 
back with the prest dogs. 

Mr. BATES. Then you came back with the picked dogs of the whole 
flock? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. My method at each point where a supporting 
party was to turn back was to say to my best men to pick out the dogs 
of the teams who were going to turn back from that particular point 
to separate them from the other teams. That is clear to you? 

Mr. BATES. Yes, sir 

Capt. Prary. And I would say to my best men who were going on 
with me: Throw out the poorest dog of your team and take the best 
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224 of the other teams,” two or three or four, whatever it might be, 
and I would then say to the next man the same rE. y order was 
usually Henson, Ootah, and Egingwah. I felt that those men lived 
they would go the full distance. I would say to Henson to take out 
the poorest dog of his team and to pick out whatever dog he might 
want from the other teams, and the same to Ootah, to throw out the 
poorest dog and to take the best dog from the other teams. Then I 
would go around again, coming back after those men had selected the 
dogs, and if there were dogs enough I would tell them to pick out the 
second poorest dogs and to pick out any other dog that they thought 
might be better than a dog in their team. 
hat process was carried on when any supporting panty went back 
in the effort to get into the teams going ahead the t dogs of the 
whole lot. The quality and character of the dogs were determined by 
the drivers of the different teams working with them in their own team 
or alongside of them in some other team, and the drivers knew that at 
the next point where a supporting party turned back they would have 
a chance to pick another dog to take the place of an imperfect dog that 
might get into the team. could not follow the same plan absolutely 
with my men, because there was the likelihood of an accident or mis- 
ha 8 men. Wh aia tthe d oe 
r. ROBERTS. ere you ge e dogs? 
Capt eee Right there in the Whale Sound region from the 
ves, 


carri 
about -his parson and it is an animal that is vital to his existence. In 
other words, the dog is vital to the Eskimo in rounding a bear. 
Two good d will hold any bear in the Arctic ons until he can 
come up and on or shoot it. They are very valuable in detecting 
by — the presence of a seal hole. The have little holes in 

e ice. 

5 ae Rorerrs. What I was getting at was how they were used to carry 
oads. 

Capt. Peary. They move the Eskimos from int to point. The 
Eskimos take them on their deer hunts up Kane Basin and in Melville 
Bay. Those d travel miles and miles on practically nothing to eat. 
They go several days. They are essential to the life ef the Eskimo, 
and every dog is trained. 

Mr. BUTLER. But on gE journey you loaded them more heavily than 
the Eskimos generally do? 

Capt. Peary. More heavily than if they were going on a bear hunt, 
Beattie pint to AANDE or tetnaing tke EIUS ment te the shore. 
from one int to another, or bringing 8 

MY, Rö Those trips would be made slowly. They would not 

xpect great speed? 

8 8 Prary. Not pee speed. They would make in 8 an 
Eskimo family from to 20, 30, or 35 miles a day, and — bes a little 
more. From Cape York to North Star Bay they would probably make 
two marches from there to North Star Bay. 

a eee 1 9 

. Peary. I can not say o 
8 I have r of the dog teams in Alaska that they 


auy puch trouble with your dogs? 


as not able to answer fully. I have here [exhibit- 
ee ore his return trip. It is apparently simply a 


April 1, 1909: 3 p. m. left commander with 19 dogs, 1 sledge, 2 
ugh for 40 days. Midnight reached the twen 
F fresh NW. wind. Une ot 


can. 
clear. Lots of strips of young — and changes in ý 
il 4: 4 a. m. reached eighteenth igloo. Held up by water. Had 

Ar tony found it had broadened. Saw a seal. 
Went — 4585 to igloo, had another sleep. Hazy, blowing fresh north, 
with drift. 

ril 5: 2 p. m. wind dropped. Walked to lead, it had barely caught 
aver Indications of rafting. Had tea, and by the time we were ready, 
owing to the rafting, we could cross over, Wind light SW., hazy. 

April 6: 10 a. m. reached seventeenth igloo. R our sledge. 
Had tea. Light SW. wind, fine and clear. About midnight reached 
the sixteenth igloo, where we slept. 

April 8: Reached the fourteenth igloo. Lots of strips of young ice, 
also leads of water, but by making detours east and west successfully 
negotiated them, also pan up maln trail, 

ed the twelfth igloo. Simply a repetition of the other 
two. Marches fine, and clear, moderate E. wind. 

A : Reached the tenth igloo, Head tired. Strips of young ice 


LIJI——20 


ear, and $ 
April 15: Reached the fifth igloo. Sky overcast, light E. wind. 
Shortly after leaving lost trail on young ice, where we met a lead of 
open water. After awhile the lead rafted so that we could cross, 

April 16: Bad going at times during this march. Built igloo. Hada 
Sleep. Weather clearing. Land obscured. 

April 17: Fairly good going to-day. Fine and clear, hazy at times 
toward land. Built igloo, where we 8515 

April 18: Reached ice foot a few miles west of Cape Nares. Fine 
and clear. Built igloo; had a short sleep. Started on again, reaching 
Cone Columbia late in the day. 

pril 20: Left Columbia, reaching the ship on the 24th. y 

R. A. BARTLETT. 


the seventh igloo; built a sledge; also had a sleep. Fine, 
ee calm. io A we could see fhe land 


As a matter of fact that dog did retrace the trail. 

Xr. BUTLER. You remember that dog joining you? 

Pi nar lac Yes, sir, That makes 41 in all that we had at one time 

Mr. Rozerrs. I infer from what you have just read that Bartlett 
lost the trail? 
set fa Peary. The last 45 miles he came on his own trail. Part of 
cg, ama eg ks ot 5 ildi igl äh t have lost 

r. Ronznrs. He speaks of building an igloo, and he mus ve los 
the trall or that would not bave been necessary ? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do you suppose that any of the igloos are remaining? 

Capt. Peaky. No, sir. : - 

Mr. BUTLER. How long are they likely to stand? 

Capt. Peary. Probably not stand through July. It would depend 
on the season. Some seasons they would stand through June, and you 
could see the trace of an igloo or could pick up the trace of an igloo, 
but the igloo as regards its standing would not be there by the end of 
June. The warmth of the sun in the summer time would be warm 
enough to cause it to cave in, or if that did not occur, a continuous 
heavy wind from a certain direction for 12 or 15 hours with a great 
deal of pressure against the top of the igloo would gradually break it in 
so that it would be concave on one side. 

Mr. Ronzurs. Did you find that report awaiting you when you got 
back to the — * 

Capt. Peary. It was not. It was written sors May by Bartlett, at 


board the ship. Borup and McMillan wrote me similar reports of their 
return, including their trips to the west to establish depots, probably 
in June, because they were away when I came back. The did not get 
back to the ship until early in June. I have similar reports from them, 
and if I have leisure I want to compare those reports to ascertain the 
conditions on those days when my parties were concentrated at various 
places along the line. 

Mr. GREGG, You said that Bartlett wrote it; did he write it in his 
log book, or is this a transcript? 

Capt. Pzary. I do not know. Bartlett could tell you that, but I 
would say, from the appearance of this, that it is a copy from Bartlett's 
log book as written during the journey. 
mann Greco. You do not know whether he made the log book entries 

y 

ae Prany, I would say that he made the entries exactly as they 
are here, 

Mr. Ronxnrs. Do you know if Bartlett kept a diary or daily memo- 
randum while going north and returning? 

Capt. Peary. I have no doubt he did. I can not swear to it, but I 
know that every member of the party had notebooks furnished for that 
purpose, and I am sure every member of the party made more or less 
entries in their books ; how continuous I can not say, because I do not 
now recall having seen the entries after I returned to the ship. 

Mr. ROBERTS. you know where the log of the Roosevelt is? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say offhand; perhaps I have it and perhaps 
Bartlett has it. 

Mr. Ronnnrs. Who kept it? 

Capt. Peary. The first mate, as is usual on these trips. 

Mr, Ronznrs. I gathered from what you said that that might be a 
copy of the log of the Roosevelt? 

pt. PEARY. No; it could not be a copy of the log of the Rooscecit. 
This is a copy of Bartlett's notebook that he had on the journey. 

Mr. Roperts. What he calls his log? 

Capt. Peary. His peeun log. The log of the Roosevelt, as far as 
I know, never left the ship. It was a book of that size [indicating]. 
I think it was the ordinary printed form for ships and was kept on 
poza 7 — and was kept, I should say, entirely by Mr. Gushue, 

e officer. 

Mr. Ronzurs. That related wholly to the navigation of the ship and 
what transpired_on the ship? 

Capt. Peary. When we were pavisating there was not so much that 
transpired. If the officer kept the log with sufficlent care, the log will 
show when the various parties left the Roosevelt and when they returned 
and what the occurrences were on d the Rooserelt. 

Mr. ROBERTS. You did not take that log with you when you left the 


ship? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. It is not in your possession now? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say; it may be. If the committee wants it, 
I will look it up. I have a number of miscellaneous papers, some on 
Eagle Island and some here, and I do not now recall whether it has 
Deen turnas over to me, or whether it is in Bartlett's possession or Mr. 

ushue’s on. 
X Romanas, The ship has been disposed of. That would not go 


Coast i Geodetic Survey, and I will ask to have them inserted in 
the record. 

(The letters referred to by Mr. Englebright follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
S Washington, January 7, 1911. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. ENGLEBRICHT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: In 8 with your verbal request made to the Act- 
ing Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith, for the use of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House of 5 copies of correspondence relating to the 
assignment and duties of Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, U. S. Navy, while 
on duty with the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1008-9-10. 
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The original field notes of the tidal work executed by Civil Engineer 
Peary will be submitted by the Su ntendent of the Coast and Geo- 
Getic Survey for the inspection of the committee at such time as they 
may be required. The results of this work are now in the hands of the 
printer fos issue as a publication of the bureau. 

ery 


„ours. 
Bux. S. CABLE, Acting Secretary, 


{Original in file in C. & G. Survey. 
Tus Wuite Houses, 
WASHINGTON, 
Orsrun Bar, N. Y., July 3, 1908. 

Sin: Civil Engineer R. Ð. Peary, United States Navy, bas been di- 
rected by the Navy 9 to report by letter to the Superintend- 
ent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and you are re- 
quested to direct this official to order him to make tidal observations 
along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar Sea during his 
projected cruise in the Roosevelt. 

It is believed that such observations will throw light upon the Coast 
Survey theory of the existence of a considerahle land mass in the un- 
known area of the Arctic Ocean, l 

Respectfully, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Hon, Oscar 8. STRAUS, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


[Original telegram in C. and G. Survey.] 


Naw Yous, July $, 1908, 
To Assistant Superintendent PERKINS 
Ù. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C.: 

I have information that you may be authorized to give the instruction 
concerning tidal observations north coast Grant Land and Greenland 
will two or three days personal Instructions at your office be desirabie 
for my assistants kindly wire. BE 

: „ PEARY, 


[Letter in file of C. and G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 

OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, - 

Washington, July 7, 1908. 
Sin: I have the honor to state that in response to the directions 
issued to the Navy Department Civil Engineer R. E. vay! U. S. Navy, 
called in person at the office of the Coast and Geodetie rvey and in- 
formed self fully of the views and requirements of that office in 
regard to tidal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore 
of the Polar Sea and expressed bis intention to make every effort to 

collect the desired Information, 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


Oscar 8. STRAUS, Secretary, 
The PRESIDENT, Oyster Bay N. Y. s 


Nore.—Commander Peary called at the Coast Surve 
18 and on July 8. Mr. Macmillan reported and 
morning of July 9 under the Instruction of Dr. 


Office on June 
at day and the 
rris. 


{From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, July 9, 1908. 

Sig: In pursuance of the orders of the President, transmitted through 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, you will please bave tidal obser- 
vations made along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Volar 
Sea during your projected cruise in the Roosevelt. 

The following directions for observing tides in Arctic regions will be 
followed as far as possible by observer: 

Make hourly (or half hourly) epg T of the height of the water’s 
surface above a fixed datum by means of a fixed s or other form of 
gauge for periods varying from one day to one or more months at a 
station, according to cireumstences. 

Refer all observations extending over more than a few days to one or 
more permanent bench marks opea the shore. 

The kind of time should be d ast 9 Wherever practicable 
the observations should extend through all 24 hours of the day. 

If the observations continue only a day or two they will be of ter 
value if made near the time of greatest northern or southern n. 
R bservati pecial! ea 

or near the following places observations are es wanted: 

Points as far northward as possible, z 

Points as far westward as possible. 

Cape Columbia, 

Cape Sheridan. 

Cape Brevoort. 

Cape Bryant. 

Cape yee 

Some point on northern coast of Hazen Land. 

Bome point as far eastward as possible. 

Some point near the head of Greely Fiord. 

Sketches of specimen gauges for Arctic work and su ons are 

ven in rene 47 memoranda. The sketches are ta from the 

etle work of Hall, Greely, and Ziegler expeditions. 

Further directions foc observing tides are given in the blank books 
for tidal records, and in accompanying memoranda ; the latter are prac- 
tically included in the Introduction to the Coast Survey Tide Tables and 


in Chapter I, Appendix No. 9, 1897. 
Respectfully, 
O. H. Trrruaxx, 
Superintenden 


ROBERT E. Peary, Commander, United States Navy, 
Commanding Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


[Original letter in C. & G. Survey.] 
EAGLE ISLAND, 
South Harpswell, Me., July 12, 1908. 
My Dear Mr. Trrruaxx: The orders, copy of which I inclose, were 
received by me o last 3 having been sent from Washi ú to 
3 Harpswell, then to New York, then back here in pursuit me, 
e 


rwise | should bave reported to you sooner, 
I am leaving bere to-morrow morning, the 13th, for Sydney, and am 
due there Tuesday evening, the 14th. 
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If the Roosevelt makes good time ng east she will probably reach 
Sydney Tuesday and depart Wodnender, < 2 8 

This would make mail communication from you impracticable, and I 
bog to suggest that you wire mé instructions and follow these with 
written Instructions, which, in the event that I am eis fs in leaving 


Sydney, may reach me or, otherwise, will be received and held by Mrs, 
With best rds to Mr, Perkins, Dr. Harris, and yourself, I am s 
Yours, sincerely, 
R. E. Peany, 
. [Original letter in C. & G. Survey. ] 
EAGLE. ISLAND, 

South Harpswell, Me., July 12, 1908. 

Sm: In compliance with orders of the Navy Department, copy of 


which I inclose, I herewith to report to you for instructions in 
eag e das observations along Grant Land, and Greenland shores of 
the Polar Seas. 


Very respectfully, A H 3 
ngineer, Un ates Navy. 
CHIEF OF THe COAST AND GEODECTIC Survey, * 
Washington, D. O. 


{Inclosed in letter dated July 12, 1908, from R. E. Peary.] 
Navy DEPARTMENT, i 
Washington, July 2, 1908. 

Sm: The un portion of the leave of absence for a period of 
three years granted you in the department's letter of April 9, 1907, is 
hereby revoked. 

Report by letter to the Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
instruction in making tidal observations along Grant Land and 
land shores of the Po Seas, 

Respectfuily, TRUMAN s iier 
cting Secre e 
Civil Engineer RogeRT E. Peary, United States Navy, 2 
r South Harpswell, Me. 
THE Wuits House, July 6, 1908, _ 


T. ROOSEVELT, 
President. 
Memorandum: Recetved July 11, 1908, 5 p. m. R. E. P. 


[From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, July 13. 1908. 

Sm: Your letter of July 12, reporting for instructions in making 
tidal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the 
Polar Sea, has been this day duly received. 

Detailed instructions were sent to you by Mr. McMillin on July 9, 


Respectfully, 
United States Navy, 


Rozert E. Peary, Commander, 
Commanding Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


for 
Green- 


Approved. 


O. H. TITTMANN, 
Superintendent. 


[Letter in files C. & G. Survey.) 
DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE AND La 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 14, 1908. 

Sim: I have the honor to state that, since my letter of July 7, in re- 
rd to tidal work under Commander E. Peary, United States Navy; 
Erare been informed by the superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey ta anticipa Commander Peary’s formal compliance with 
the instructions of the Navy Department, he issued detalled instruc- 

tions for the guidance of Commander and forwa them 


by his 
assistant, Mr. McMillin, and that he is in receipt of a letter 
from Com r Peary fo y 


mande rmall Kepara ioe instructions. 
I have the honor to be. sir, your obedient servant, 
Oscar S. Srraus, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


[Letter in files of C. & G. Survey.) 

[Peary Arctic Club, North Polar Expedition, 1908.] 

STEAMSHIP “ ROOSEVELT,” 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, July I7, 1908. 
Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 14. 
I beg to 3 also receipt of your instructions and those of 
the Secretary of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor. 
Very respectfully, 


R. E. Peary 
Civil Engineer, United States Navy. 
Supt. O. H. Trrrmany, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. O. 


From original letter in C. & G. Survey. Mailed St. Johns, Newfound- 
t land, Sept. 30. Received Washington 6 p. m., Oct. 6.] 
{Peary Arctic Club, North Polar Expedition, 1908.] 
S. S. ROOSEVELT,” August 17, 1908. 
(Etah, North Greenland, latitude 78° 187 N.) 
Sır: I to report my arrival here August 11. $ 
1 ydney July 17, Cape York Bay was reached near midnight 
O! The voyage north across the Gulf of St. Lawrence was favorable, the 
Straits of Bene Isle were free of tog, rendering the passage easy, and 
favoring weather was experienced along the Labrador coast, which was 
follo as far as Tuinavik Island. latitude 55° 18° N., with two inter- 
mediate st of w meat. 
From Tuipavik a course was set for Greenland coast and about 12 
hours of heavy weather ensued. After that the weather was moderate 
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again until midnight of Saturday the 25th. Following this were three 
days of strong northerly wind and sea accompanied by rain and fog 
which rendered the negotiation of Davis Strait somewhat disagreeable 
and arduous. From Holsteinberg the weather was favorable spn; an 
energetic southerly wind of some hours’ duration of Tuina mate- 
rially assisting us on our way. 

Duck Islands were passed just before midnight of July 30 and Mel- 
wie Ey entered in brilliant sun-lit weather with light air from the 
n 


orth. 
This weather held to the cast side of 8 Bay, which was 
reached 11.30 p. m. July 31, no ice having n seen on the passage 
across the bay. In fact, no ice has been scen in the entire voyage ex- 
cept a narrow string of light scattered ice off the Labrador coast the 
evening of the 23d. - 

Heavy weather and an unusual swell held us here till early Sunday 
morning, when the ship crossed to Cape York, latitude 75° 55’ N. Here 
I learned that the Hrik had passed the day before. but was unable to 
get into the settlement. Eskimos and dogs were taken on here and the 
indy Oe tanks filled with water from the er. We then steamed north 
to North Star Bay, where I found the Wrik. 

Taking on more E os and dogs here, the ships steamed in com- 
pany to the northwest end of Northumberland Island, where I boarded 
the Erik to visit the settlements at the head of Inglefield Gulf, while 
ber 3 proceeded direct to Etah to overhaul and trim ‘ship for 

e ice, 

I rejoined the Roosevelt with the Erik late — 11, with addi- 
tional Eskimos and dogs and some 35 walrus. All dogs were landed on 
an island in Etah Fiord, the Roosevelt was coaled from the Erik, coal 
landed for the return trip, aud two men landed with supplies for the 
relief of Dr. Cook. 

The season has been unusually cold and stormy one, with almost 
continuous wind and frequent snow. 

I have on board a good supply of Eskimos, dogs, and walrus meat, 
All on board are well. I expect to steam north some time to-night. 

Very respectfully, 
R. E. PE 


„ E. PEARY, 
s United States Karvy. 
SUPERINTENDENT U. S. COAST AXD GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, D. 0O. 
(Similar report sent to honorable Secretary United States Navy.) 


From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
SOAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, September 30, 1909. 
Commander R. E. Peary, United States Navy, 
Care Peary Arctic Club, Nei York, N. Y. 

Dean Siz: Numerous statements having appeared in the press refer- 
ring to a report from you to this bureau, some of which have been 
attributed to you personally, suggest the Aspen that a preliminar 
report may have been sent which has failed to reach this office. Will 
you please inform me of the facts in the case? 

Congratulating you most heartily upon your splendid accomplishment, 


I am, 
Very respectfully, F. W. PERKINS, 
Acting Superintendent. 


[Copied from original on file in C. & G. Survey.) 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 5, 1909. 
Sin: The Government has for many years issued through the Hydro- 
raphic Office under this department a chart of the Arctic Ocean show- 
ing the tracks of search parties and the progress of discovery. 
2. The results of former expeditions toward the North Pole have been 
committed to the Hydrographic Office and incorporated into the official 
rt. It is therefore juested that the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
urnish for this purpose the results of the late expeditions carried on 
by Civil Engineer E. E. Peary, United States Navy, under the auspices 
of the Peary Arctic Club. 
Very respectfully, 
G. V. MEYER. 
The SECRETARY or COMMMESCE AND Lanor. 


{From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] s 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC Scuvey, 
Washington, October 7, 1969. 
Commander R. B. Peary, United States Navy, 
South Harpswell, Me. 

Dean Str: I beg to thank you for your telegram of this date, 
your determinations of tides and depths will be of greatest use in the 
discussion of the currents in that region, and will be highly prized. 

Very truly, yours, 
F. W. Perxtys, 
Acting Superintendent. 


[From copy on letter books of C. &. G. Survey.] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF Tun SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 8, 1909. 
Sin: In reply to your letter of October 5, 1909, I have the honor to 
state that the Coast and Geodetic Survey will furnish for the use of 
the Navy Department at the earliest practicable date such rtions of 
the results of the late expedition carried on by Civil Engineer R. E. 
Peary, United States Navy, as he may furnish that bureau. No results 
have as yet been received. 2 
Respectfully, Ormsby McHacc, 
Acting Secretary, 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


{Copied from telegram on file in C. & G. Survey.] 
BOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., October 7. 


KINS, 
Acting Chief United States Coast and Gcodetio Surrey, 
Washington, D. C.: 
No report as yet except preliminary telegraphic one, Shall forward 
original tidal records and profile of i Columbia to pole, shortly, 
z PEARY. 


[Copied from tclegram on file in C. & G. Survey.] 
PORTLAND, ME., October 18, 1909. 
Supt. F. W. 


Pnnkixs, 
United States Coast and Geodctic Surrey, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Tidal and meteorological records and profile of soundings leaving 
Portland to-day by express. r 
EARY. 


[Copied from original on file in C. & G. Survey. 
EAGLE ISLAXD, SOUTH TWarrswetn, ME., 
October 18, 1909. 
Sin: Referring to my telegram, I am sending you by express tho tidal 
records of the Peary Arctic Club’s recent North Polar expedition. 
Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, some of the 
chronometer comparisons, particularly of the Cape Bryant observations, 


are 
These com ms are undoubtedly among Prof. Marvin's private 
papers; and it so, will be obtained from his relatives later. 

f. Donald B. Macmillan took many of the observations and is 
familiar with them all, and can come to Washington to see you any 
time you may consider it advisable. : 

I am writing him now to communicate with you at once and to keep 
you posted as to his address, , 

I am sending you profile of soundings from Cape Columbia to 
within 5 miles of the pole. 

If such request is permissible, 1 will respectfully request that this 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present. 

With best regards, I am, very respectfully, 5 

Rosr. Peary, United States Navy. 
Acting Supt. F. W. PERKINS. 


United States Coast and Geodctic Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Records received by express from Commander R. Iz. Peary Oct. 20, 
1909: 21 vols. tides; 2 reports of D. B. Macmillan, dated Jan. 4 and 
Jan 9, 1909; 6 photofilms; 5 photoprints; 65 sheets thermograms.) 


[From press copy in C. & G. Survey.) 
DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC Suryry, 
Washington, October 21, 1909. 
Commander R. E. Peary, United States Navy, 
Eagle Island, South Harpswell, Me. 

Sin: Your telegram and letter of the 18th in regard to the tidal 
records were duly received; and yesterday the tidal records, thermo- 
grams, photographs, and photo films, and the two reports of January 4 
and v by Mr. emilian were received by express. Later Mr. Nichols 
called and handed me the tracing of the protile of the soundings from 
Cape Columbia to the pele for all of which I beg to thank you. 

The tidal records will be turned over to the tidal division at once for 
discussion, and I shall be happy to furnish you with the results in 
such form as zon may desire for publication with the account of your 
0 tion, which I presume you will publish later. 

he Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department has asked for your 
soundings, which I shall send them as soon as I shall have received the 
data for determining their positions. 

I note what you say about giving publicity to the profile and com- 
plete set of soundings, and beg to assure you that they will not be 
made public at present. 

Very respectfully, yours, F. W. Perkins, 
s Acting Superintendent. 


[Letter in files of C. & G. Snrrey.] 
EAGLE ISLAND, 
South Harpswell, Me. October 28, 1909. 
Mr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 
| Dear Sin; Replying to your favor of October 21, I desire to express 


— eS a 


my sincere appreciation of your kind offer to furnish me the results of 
the discussion of the expedition's tidal records, 

I shall be very glad to recelve the same when ready. 

In regard to the profile of soundings delivered to you by Mr, Nichols 
and which you inform me the Hydrographic Office of the Navy rt- 
ment desires, will say that these soundings were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia, and plotting on that meridian at the latitudes which 
I think are noted in the table on the profile sheet will give their posi- 
tion, 

There are quite a number of other soundings mads on this expedition 
and the previous one along the north coast of Grant d as far west 
as the eighty-second meridian (spe Fanshawe Martin) ; also in Ken- 
nedy and Robeson Channels and Kane Basin; also off Cape Alexander 
and i Cape Morris Jesup, the northern extremity of Greenland, to 


If the e Office contemplates adding these soundings to 
Chart No, 2142 or thinks of issuing a new edition of that chart, it 
would seem desirable to have all of these 8 as well as the 
work of the 9 expedition, defining the shore Ine from Aldrich's 
farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and the reconnaissance of the pres- 
ent expedition of Clements Markham Inlet just west of Cape Hecla 
added to the chart. 


May I respectfully suggest that you take this matter up with the 


A 
Hydrographie Office and, if the work indicated above seems desirable, 
see if some arrangement can be made for the compensation and ex- 
penses of Prof, Donald B. Macmillan, who Is familiar with much of 
this work, so that he may come to Washington with the notes of the 
; soundings and assist in plotting the work? 
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Prof. Macmillan ts now e 
— to send a set to your o 

esire. 

Unfortunately, the samples of ag aoa ot on the northern journey 
beyond the sounding of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
—.—— may yleld interesting results under the microscope. 

Very sincerely, 


in getting the sounding samples in 
fons such examination as you may 


R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy. 
-— 
{From press copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SCRVEY, 
Washington, October 80, 1909. 


Sm: I inclose a photograph of tbe protile soundings taken by the 
Peary expedition upon the recent dash to the pole, together th 
copy of a letter just received from Commander Peary in to other 
soundings, which will be of value to you in the preparation of the 
chart of the polar region, to whieh you referred by phone some days 
sip 


ce. 

The suggestion that Prof. Macmillan be called to Washington to assist 
in work up the notes is a govd one, but there is no . eo 
aratan the Coast * ee could be applied to s purpose. 

‘ours possib. greater- 5 

When the profile of soundings, which 4s inclosed, was sent to me it 
was with the understanding that it was to be kept 5 for 
the present, but from Commander Peary's letter of the I gather 
that he has no objection to their being sent to you, but I presume with 
the understanding that they are not to be given tọ the press. 

Very respectfully, À 


Oy, x F. W. PERKIXS. 
The IEF OF THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
3 Navy Department, Washington. 


{Copied from original in C. & G. Burvey.] 
Jonn Briss & Co., 
MARINE Nee 


NT STREET, 
New York, November 1, 1909. 
Mr. R, A. HARRIS 


Care of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Daar Sin: By request of Mr. D. B. Macmillan, we give you herewith 
the Greenwich time and rates of two chonometers ed by us to 


the S. S. Roosevelt: 
Chronometer, Bliss No. 2998. 


July 8, 1908. Fast, G. M. T., 0 min. 25.8 sec. 
Predicted . min. 0.2 sec. 
October 7, 1909. st, G. M. T., 17 min. 12.9 sec, 

Average dally rate, 461 days, gaining 2.2 see. 
Chronometer, Bliss No. 3013. 
July P24 Slow, G. T. M., 0 — 01.6 sec. 
c daily ra A sec. 
October 7, 1909. es, b ig. 884 sec. 
* daily rate, 461 days, losing 0.8 sec. 
0 
W Jonx Brass & Co. 


{Letter in files of C. & G. Survey. 
“THE OAKLAND,” 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1910, 
Dran Sm: In looking over some of papers, I have come upon 
two books of additional meteorological “chair va tiene and chronometer 
cam isons, made by Prof. Marvin. 
I have as Miss Wetzel, my secretary, to deliver these to you. 
Very respectfully, 
R. E. Peary. 


Supt. O. H. TITTMANN, 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. O. 


[Copied from copy on file in C. & G. Survey.] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 15, 1910. 

Sm: The Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey advises 
me that Commander R. E. Peary, United States Navy, has submitted to 
that bureau the records of the tidal observations made him in the 
Arctic by order of President Roosevelt. These observations are re- 
ported to have been thoroughly made and are denon! Glows of great 
value. They are now being reduced and discussed by tidal expert 
of the Coast Survey. 

In view of the fact that Commander Peary bas performed the special 
duty for which he was attached to this rtment, I have the honor to 
9 he can be detached without detriment to the survey. 


sá BENJ. S. CABLE, 


Acting Secretary. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE Navy. 


[From files of C. & G. Survey. 


January 18, 1910. 
Commander R. E. PEARY, United States Navy, 
The Oakland, Washington, D. C.: 
January 14, 1910, two volumes of additional meteorological observa- 
and chronometer comparisons made by Prof. Marvin. 


{Copy of original in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
ST 7 — e — ‘an 
ashington, Marc: y 
Mr. O. H. TITTMANN, Ee 


Superintendent Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Sin: I have the honor to report that the tidal records obtained by 
Commander R. E. Peary during his latest Arctic expedition consis 
of practically unbroken series of hourly readings of the height of the 


tide taken day and night at the follow laces and between the dai 
— y ig! ing p tween th tes 


Nov. 12, 1908, to June 30, 1909 (total loss zı 

of record, 31 hours). 
-| Nov. 16, 1908, to Ded. 14, 19088 — 
10 


. ::..... Pa ee ee ER eee ODN 
The observations were taken day and night, and besides the regular 
hourly readings cumerous additional readings were generally taken 
near the times of the higb and the low waters. 
From the records themselves and from plottings constructed from 
them it appears that the observations were taken with great care and 


thoroughness. 

The 8 results from these records have been already obtained 
and are on file in this office. 

In order to show the full geographical value of the results, it will be 
necessary to consider them in connection with all other tidal resul 
relating to the Arctic Ocean. This work is now under way. b 

Commander Peary's observations leave little to be desired in regard 
to tidal observations between Ca Morris Jesup and Cape Columbia; 
but tbere are long stretches of the Arctic coast where nothing 1s 
available. This is especially true of the Russian coast and the western 
and northern portions of the Arctic Archipelago. However, we bave 
recently received some tidal information from the Russian hydrographic 
Office, with the promise of more which will pertain to regions where 
no knowledge of the tides has heretofore been available. 

The results obtained from Commander Peary's records show that the 
tides rege the northern coasts of Grant Land and Greenland are quite 
different in many respects from what had been heretofore sup 
For example. his records prove that the tide occurs three hours earlier 
at Cape Columbia than at Cape Sheridan, and not later as had been 
generally assumed. 

As already intimated, the full significance of these observations in 

to Arctic geography can not be seen at this time. 
he 9 8 submitted to this office consist arid 
grams covering a days and covering about ays. 
Respectfully, yours, 
R. A. HARRIS. 


{Copied from copy in C. & G. Survey.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 23, 1910. 
Sre: You are bereby detached from duty under the Const and Geo- 
detic Survey making tidal observations along Grant Land and Greenland 
shores of the polar seas, and from such duty as may have been 
assigned you, and will await orders, 
Keep, the department advised of your address while waiting orders. 
G. ined — 3 x 

coreta avy. 
Civil Engineer Ronnnr E. Puary, U. S. Navy. wath: 155 

Department of Commerce and Labor. 


{Copied from original in C. & G. Survey. ] 
DEPAETMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICA OF THE CHIEF CLERK, 
Washington, April 26, 1910. 
Sin: Inclosed herewith is order of April 23, 1910, signed oy the 
Sec of the Navy. detaching Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, United 
States Navy, from duty under the survey making tidal observations 
along Grant Land and Greenland shores of the polar seas, and from 
such other duties as may have been assi to bim, and directing 
— to await orders and keep the Navy artment advised of his 
address. 
By direction of the Secretary. 
Respectfully, A. H. BALDWIN 
Chief Clerk. 


The SUPERINTENDENT COAST AND GEODETIC SURVET. 


[Copy from original in C. & G. Survey.] 
BOUTE HARPSWELL, Me., July £7, 1910. 

My Dran Pror. Trrrmann: Only now am I able to take up my corre- 
spondence, and [ hasten to express to you my sincere appreciation of 
your interest and courtesy, eulariy in to ma ial for an 
appendix for the narrative my recent tion to be published by 
F. C. Stokes & Co. 

I note what you say in your last letter that you can furnish manu- 

t for such appendix by the 15th of August. 
r. Stokes bas decided upon and 1 the date of pub- 
lication of the book for the 15th of September. 

To do this 8 counts, and to save time I will ask that when 
the manuscript is y you kindly have it sent direct to Mr. Stokes 
rather than fo me, 

Should It be found practicable to sunapate even by a couple of da 
the date which you specify (Aug. 15) and have the manuscript in Mr. 
Stokes’s hands the 12th or the 13th, it will be greatly appreciated by 
both Mr. Stokes and myself. 


Kindly re me to my friends in the Coast Survey, and believe 
me, always, 
Very sincerely, R. E. Peary. 


Supt. O. H. Trrruaxx, 
nited States Coast Survey, Washington, D. O. 


NOTES ON SOUNDINGS, 

The sounding equipment of the ex ition consisted of two reels of 
specially made pees wire of 1,000 fathoms each, and three approxi- 
mately leads, with clamshell device for grasping samples 


of the bottom. These reels were arranged to be fitted quickly to the 
upstanders of a ledge when making a sounding, and had handles for 
reeling in the wire and lead. 
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One of these reels and leads were carried Rowe 


to kinks in the wire. 
co War maie; T00 thems only were ee 
—— — — Bartlett, with the other 


In haul ap the. wite from thie sou sound it — — — 
200 fathoms, to 9 — with two pi sounding par edge shoe, 

ance baer bon eet eben —— 

When Marvin turned back, the ca 1,000 fathoms and the re- 
maining 500 fathoms of the other 

When Bartlett made the 80 Heit in- 
structions to use the utmost cau on im regard’ to the wire, order 
not to lose any more of it, as F wanted: it all for a errors at the pole, 
should I succeed in getting ae 83 


pole, the wire 
feared, and the last lend and nearly elt of the wire 


Werne above facts are noted — explain the irregularity of those sound- 
which did not get botto: 

a —.—.— of 310 fathoms at 85° 23“ naturally impressed me at 

$ surp: „and when Marvin reported the result to. me, imme- 

diately after taking the sounding, I at once asked him If he was sure 

that E t he was, as the fact of this 

shoalin 825 fathoms to 310 — him at once, 


Prong 
and he made sure that his dept was correct. 

Again w 3 700 fathoms and no bottom was made 
about 10 miles farther north, we both spoke of the peculiar fact — this 
outlying ri with deeper channel intervening between it and the 
Fermin CCC 

oms rea — 
-~ Had it not been for the loss of be bree lead and ctically all of 
the wire, while making the sounding at the pole I 
have interpolated other so that fine of, 

The profile indicates that a line of gear interval so from 
Cape 5 to — t en 2 ly 


interesting profile 


eigh 
the bottom of the J 

OCTOBER 18, 1909. 

Capt. Peary. There is a matter that I would like to bring ues the at- 
r of these 
gentlemen here as a record of the return speed 
of the different supporting parties, which, if the committee 
desirable, can be verified by these gentlemen. I am talking now about 
on from Ca 1 — 5 — to the pole. 


UTLER. 
Ca Pranr. The tratl over the ice of the Arctic regions. Borup 
—— ed in 1 march over 3 outward marches. — ghey Plena — 


Ps Prany, United States Navy: 


send a man 8 here with 
Mr. BUTLER. All right. 
Cap Pwary. 


There is still one point, Mr. Chairman, if E may. At 
of been 


pS time; Bartlett is 
Cambridge. Their 


can be piven you. 

One other point: Mr. Roberts, have you the pamphlet you asked me 
= = concerning which I * Tha give 4 1 
r. Rosexrs. Yes, ; here handing 8 pamphlet]. 
Capt. Peary. Here is a 3 In to which ——— | thi 
ons at last . Here are the actual facts. arene 

Judd & Detweller, the printers, th the order on the 11 
day of March, 1910, and the pamphiet was sent out about 10 days 
later —that fs, sent to m I presume eit reached Members of Con- 


gress about 16 days rather 3 

Mr. Bates. What is the title of that pamphlet? 

Capt. Peary. This pamphlet was the result of a suggestion to me 
that some of the —— points — a with the mafter whieh 


ie — . 1 known —— . —— of = 3 
tie o e pam ow Peary Reached the North Po 
Over the Ice that Went to its Mark with the on of a 


edition 
Rititary Cam eaten aaa Reached 5 80 

mphlet 2 of a reprint of m cablegram to the New 
Fork Times, which a fm the Times in nen a about the middle 
of September; I do not remember the exact date. 

Mr. Bares.’ In 19097 


for Centuries.” This 


Sani EERE Yes, —— It 8 5 ~ tba rg has discov: 
ered—The ar problems of vast import solv * story— His 
perfect explore tion machine,” by C. Adams. fs also a re- 


rint from a letter or communication to the New York Times about that 
e; L should Bog Mes cg r. 


1 — 5 ö It tains oth iscellan 

RY. d con s er m eous matter. 
ANRE TO 1 ay ay: Fa 5 a 
doubttess full Ha errors. 
I looked at it recently anit ay the idea that it contained some of the 
salient points for the information of this committee. and F found it 
full of 8 errors, being simply newspaper reports with 

hg tech errors and errors of transmission 

ust one point I would like to ask this committee in all these Lao 
ings and discussions to make clear, that this last expedition was 
an isolated ex ition or feat, but that the results accomplished in that 
expedition and the expedition itself represent the efforts of 20 years of 


that direction. The result of this t expedi 
I think, to organizati = re 


tion can be 9 te previous experience, 
and to the fact that L was personally = the job every minute. 

Mr. Butter. This was your ninth 

Capt. Prary. The eigh or ninth rom north. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to ask you ee S- je detail from 
the Na t, when gers nay on 3 T understand, 
and as I think is mentioned in 2 by Mr. Engle- 
bright, the detail was simply to big oy partment of Commerce and 


r, and the Coast and Geodetic Surv ins 
ke certain tidal observations?” 5 ee on 
Capt. Prsry. “For the purpose of making tidal observations.” T 
Nr. Ra that Bathe r 55 t detailed for thi t any 
‘ou were no e ose makin 
efort — — the North Pole? EP y z 
Pnanx. = think L cam say positively that that was not included 


118 —— Gowans anything in the nature of detail: fro: 
AWSON. Was e nature of your deta m 
the N. hy ory an ren would make it proper 2 necessary for 
you to file with the N. Department any upon your return? 


Prary. There ‘oom nothing in my orders calling for a 
quite sure. I feel te sure there was nothing of the ki 


kind. $ 


8 FVV a — 2 —.— 
and I rted specifically by wire to the Coast Survey. That 
contained the condensed results of my work, and later F sent 


the original observations 1 did not send them any detailed t i 
regard to the tidal, meteorological, and other Ghearvetions: because 
elr own department who could report on the 


288 that I — = 2 Navy Sine piace 
your return— no en repo kind 
Capt. PEARY. No, 


Mr. — T The Navy Department, understanding that you 
had made on your the North Pole, a ed to to the 
Coast and Geod: "That to m for copies of those 7 


a map 
ed by the 


map? 
Capt. Peary (after 1 map). Tes, sir. 
ä Air fle the map witht the committee: 
æ trip to the North Pole or South Pole. being a region of 
to Shackelton's eer of Ba trip to the Sou Pole 
pedition Dut on a trip to the N pee — 


FE 
4 
z 
175 
5 
155 
25 
PF 
1125 
282 
i 


show a 

FVV 
gs to be taentity his position or leave a record? 
. soundings = carried to the and 
an — identification 


The fact 


to 
pt. Peary. I was sorry I did not have wire enough with me to 
go to the bottom. 
Mr. Bares. Is this a copy of a letter from the Acting Secreta 
. were granted a leave of absence (handing 
a 
Capt. Peary (after examining letter). That is a eee 
from. the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Judge Darling, to me, grant- 
me a leave of absence: 
r. Bares. In which he states: 
»The attainment of the pole should be your main object. 
short will suffice. 
The letter referred to by Mr. Bates follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, September 3, 1908: 


Drar Sm: In granting. yor leave of absence for the y of 

seg ni tafe ot Arctic I am moved to remark that I noe zes 
equipped than any other person in the country to und 

this work. You have the requisite courage, fortitude, and physi 
You have had a longer term of service within the Arctic Circle t 
any —.— You have had large experience in sledge journey- 
ing, bo th upon the land and upon the polar pack. You are familiar 

th ice 2 — — through the Smith Sound route and north of Grant 
Land and the continent. You have demonstrated pr ability to main» 
tain ——, int that latitude for a longer aye Fh health and safety 
than explorer. Tou N have reduced the inconveniences and 


Nothing 


Sound Eskimos and are personally acquainted with 5 
the tribe. They have become accustomed to your leadership, a 

vou succeed in sporting the selected hunters and the best kamlltes 
to to the north shore 2 5 Grant Land. as you propose, you will thereby 
safety and comparative 


may 
In establishing a colony of Eskimos at thi = pout Y you Katee! Mesias 

lish a self-snstaining base at the nearest practicable point to the pole. 
Such self-sustaining base has not heretofore been established in any >` 
such altitude. Your abili Biss force 8 ships to a high northing 
with this Eskimo colony is all rtant your success. Such north- 

been made by the Polar: , the Alert, the Discovery, and the 
pere would seem to be no reason ‘why you can not do the 
Knowledge of fee conditions that has ed since that 


same. been gain 
time will certainly enable se dh to provide a ship better adapted to the 
Dorpers than either one of th 
e attainment o the pole e should de your main object. Nothing 
f the poles is all 8 remains to com- 
rg pipe in our 
e enterprise 


short will suffice. 
plete the map of the world, 


That map should be 
generation and by our countrymen. 


If it is claimed that 
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is fraught with danger and privation, the answer is that geographical 


diseovery in all ages has been purchased at the price of heroic courage 
and noble sacrifice. Our national pride is involved in the undertaking, 
and this department expects that you will accomplish your purpose and 
bring further distinction to a service of illustrious traditions, 

In conclusion, I am pleased to inform you that the President of the 
United States sympathizes with your cause and approves the enter- 
prise. With best wishes for your health and confidence in your success, 

I am, respectfully. 
Cuas. H, DARLING, Acting Sceretary. 

Mr. BUTLER. Captain, is there anything further that you could have 
done to have marked the place you reached, the most northern point; 
anything you could have done that would have enabled another ex- 
poret — verified your statement and to make the records any more 
complete? 

Capt. Peary. I do not know of anything, Mr. Chairman, and in 
that connection I would like to say in regard to the matter of rec- 
ords—I do not know whether you care to have it in your minutes or 
not—that in 1900 I made a trip with three men, a colored man and 
two Eskimos, myself, Henson, and two Eskimos, I made a trip over 
here [indicating] around the northern end of Greenland and up here 
along the northern portion, and down here along this coast [indicat- 
ing] as far as my provisions would permit, and at that point [indi- 
cating] we built a pile of rock and put in it a record stating the date 
o 5 circumstances of my being there. That was down here [indi- 
cating}. 

Mr. BUTLER. On land? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; on the east coast of Greenland, a little south 
of the extreme northern point. That was in May, 1900, Seven or 
eight years later the so-called Danish expedition going north along 
the east coast of Greenland reached that camp of mine, found those 
records. and brought them back, together with the receptacle that 
inclosed them. Those two things, the record and the receptacle that 
inclosed it, are probably the oul things that ever circumnavigated 
Greenland. I do not know whether that is germane to the subject 
before this committee at all, but I will put in pine’ notes for entry on 
the record or, as you think best, the correspondence in regard to that. 
That record and the package were returned to me throu the Danish 
minister here in Washington. ‘There [exhibiting] is the correspond- 


ence. 
Mr. Burier. It may be inserted in the record. 
(The correspondence referred to by Capt. Peary follows:) 


Tue DANISH LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., January N, 1910. 

My Dran Sin: By directions of His Danish Maenya Government I 
have forwarded to tbe Peary Arctic Club, Stan Union Building, 
Brooklyn, Y., the record which you deposited at the terminus of 
your s. trip in May, 1900, in the no! of Greenland, and which 
was found on May 12, 1907, and resent home by members of the so- 
called “ Denmark Expedition,” headed by the unfortunate Mylius Erich- 
sen, who perished on the same. 

As perhaps the circumstances of the finding of your said record might 
interest you, I beg leave to inclose a translation of the report. which 
was addressed on this event to the committee of the Denmark Expedi- 
dition by one of its members, Capt. J, P. Koch. 

I am, sir, with high regard, yours, very truly, 


T. MOLTKE, 
Danish Minister to the United States. 
Commander R. E. Peary, 3 
The Oakland Apartments, Washington, D. C. 


(Translation. ] = 
COPENHAGEN, December 6, 1909. 
To the COMMITTEE OF THE DENMARK EXPEDITION : 


As the committee will be aware, it was for some time intended that I 
8 while traveling in America, should deliver to the Peary 
Arctic Club the report deposited by Commander R. E. Peary at the 
terminus of his sledge trip in May, 1900, and brought home by the 
painter Bertelsen and myself. 

However, circumstances have caused me to give 1. 4 85 idea of goin 
to America for the present. I therefore take the liberty to request o 
the committee that they cause Commander Peary's report, together 
with the wrapping appertaining thereto, to be sent to the Peary Arctic 
Club, Standard Union Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., which club, according 
to Mr, Bertelsen, as well as my best ju ent, and pursuant to the 
wording of the report itself, must be considered the legitimate owner of 
the document. 

The pareari incident to the finding of Commander Peary's report 
are as follows: 

On May 12, 1907, in_the evening, we came driving from the south 
along the east coast of Peary Land. 3 after having passed Cape 
Clarence Wyckoff we discovered a dark cairn of about af meters 
height, which stood out prominently a t the low, snow-clad shore. 
A number of empty cans, having contained preserved food, which were 
scattered about, removed all doubt. We were standing before Com- 
mander Peary’s cairn, Inside the cairn was found a report, wrapped in 
canvas and inclosed in a tin box. We removed the report, in place of 
which we deposited the following statement: 

“A sledge party of the 2 Erichsen Denmark expedition—Lieut. 
Koch, Artist Bertelsen, and the Eskimo Tobias Gabrielsen—arrived here 
May 12, 1907, 10 p. m., on journey northward. I have taken R. E. 
Peary’s record, which was deposited in this cairn. 

“J. P. Koch.“ 


We had not expected to find the cairn so easily. The surprise, the 
consciousness of ving attained the object pees for, the solemn 
feeling of having come across the trail of e famous American ex- 
plorer and to actually hold his autograph in our hands—all this con- 
tributed to our enthusiasm. Our little silk flag was taken out and 
holsted on the American cairn as an expression of our exaltation. 

On May 13 we continued our journey northward to complete the 
5 measurements between Grant B. Schley Fjord and Cape 
Bridgman. 

When on our homeward journey we again passed Commander Peary's 
cairn we added to our previous statement the following lines: 

Max 21, 1907, 7 a. m. Reached Ca Bridgman; stayed 3 da: 
in the Hyde Fjord: lost here 3 dogs, going down over a precipice 

ursuit of a musk ox. We are now going southward toward Academy 


and, 3 men, 3 sledges, and 20 dogs. Bertelsen and I suffer from not 


being able to digest the musk-ox meat; for several days we have had 

almost no other food. 1 think we shall be all right again wh 7 

shall reach our depot at 82° 30’. me coy 
“J. P. Kocn.“ 


On this occasion we took with us, at the su tion of Mr. Bertelsen, 
the tin box and other wrappings’ which had protected Commander 
Peary’s record, and which we originally had ased for our report. 

On May 27, quite a ‘pane Soi we came across the sledge party of 
Mylius Erichsen at Cape agen. Mylius Erichsen asked me on this 
occasion what we were going to do with Commander Peary's record, 
and when I answered him that it was our intention to send it to the 
Peary Arctic Club he signified his entire approval of the idea. 

As is well known, we saw Mylius Erichsen here for the last time, and 
therefore had no occasion to consult him later on the subject. 

With high regard, yery respectfully, 3 
P. Koch. 


Mr. Greca. Have you pra the Government or the public any way 
by which your trail can retraced and somebody else could find the 
pole mens the line you pursued? 

Capt. BARY. Of course, there is no trace to follow. 

Mr. Greece. Have you given any data by observations or by parallels 
of latitude or longitude, or have you any data by which the pole could 
. "it ld 

apt. ARY, could be reached by anyone, if hi: ment per- 
mitted, from any point. Ripe. dans s equip xe 

Mr. GreGG. I mean, have you any data by which some one else could 
go to the pole along that route? 

Capt. Peary. Nothing that would help them. 

Mr. GREGG. Then the North Pole is just as much lost as ever? 

Ca, t. Peary. Yes, sir. Of course, the term discovery“ of the 
a Pole is a misnomer. It should be the “attainment” of the 

e. 

Mr. Macon. It is a fiction. 

Mr. Bares. You have a record of the latitude and longitude of the 
ue There is nothi ppea 

pt. PEARY. ere is nothing more than what a rs in these 
observations—the latitude at different points. Our longitude was not 
far removed from the meridian of Columbia. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You started at Cape Columbia? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

8 5 There is a mountain there, and anybody can find 

e moun 
expedition. That coast is well known from the work of the British 

r. GREGG. Mr. Englebright insists that you did not understand me. 
Have you any map or chart or anything that some one could take and 
follow your tracks? 

Capt, Peary. To get to Cape Columbia? 

Capt: Paine. Wich Cape Colbie als ntarting ‘pak 

pt. PEARY. a olum. asa nt and with their 
8 and their time and their compass ibe could follow my 
course. ` 

Mr. Greac. You have left the data, then, by which they could use 
those instruments? . 5 7. 

Capt. Peary. They would not need any data I have. 
ep Seat It would have to be an independent undertaking on 

eir par — 

Capt. PEARY. It would have to be an independent undertaking, and 
after getting to Cape Columbia they could determine what direction 
mer wanted to follow. 

r. GREGG. And unaided by anything Past have? 

Capt. Peary. Except rf experience ; t would be my impression. 

Mr. Roserts. What official report, Mr. Peary, did you make under 
the instructions which were given you by the Navy ent and 
P7 She Department of Commerce and r on your return? Under 

detail from the Navy Department, I presume the instructions were 
1 3 Withee k eferri isely to th 

ap ARY. out referring precisely e I think 
the sequence was this, that I wan ovdered to special duty wien the Coast 
Survey by the Bert Department, and I the order was counter- 
signed by the ident. Those orders can 
the record, if it is desired. Then I received in instructions from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey in to tidal work. Whatever 
they were, they are a part of the record. 

Mr. Rohunrs. What reports did you make under these instructions 
of detail from the Navy Department to the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey ; to whom did you make those Soporte? 

Capt. Peary. I made no report at t time to the Navy Department, 
except that I acknowledged the receipt of the orders and later reported 
by wire or letter to the Navy ent that I had reported to 
Coast Survey. Then, after my return I sent my telegram from the 
Labrador coast to the Navy ‘partment, B art 3 my return to the 
country. That telegram is, of course, on file. I then sent a telegram 
to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, stating so many days’ tidal observa- 
tions at such a place, and at such a place, and at such a place, the 
line of podina: and something of that kind, a telegraphic summary 
of the work. believe that telegram was never received by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, but it was filed at Battle Harbor. Doubtless, 
if that is a point, it can be determined from the record. I say Battle 
Harbor; I will not be absolutely sure whether the telegram was sent 
from Battle Harbor or Indian Harbor. Then sent the original 
F to the Coast and Geodetic Survey with a letter of trans- 

ttal. 

I do not remember what was said in the letter of transmittal, but 
that can be obtained. I made no report as to what were the results 
from the tidal observations. That has been attended to by the experts 
of the survey. 

Mr. Ropers. Those were all the reports that you made? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir, 

Representative ALEXANDER of New York. I simply wanted to sug- 
gest that there is a little bit of misapprehension, over at this end of 
the table at least, in regard to the answers made to the questions 
regarding what Capt. Peary has left of record to guide some future 
traveler to the North Pole. I have read his book within the last three 
or four days and he there gives the latitude and longitude. He left 
Cape Columbia and whenever he could make an observation he has 
made it and made it of record. It seems to some of us here, and I 
mare 888 suggestion to you, to have it clear on the record if you think 
t is not so. 

Mr. BUTLER. I had that in mind. There is this one reason why 
I did not ask any question following Mr. Gregg: Some of the experts 
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wwe had last winter said it would VE 
observations at points * oe country. 

t igy the course ponat ye 

tely 4 on a chart, and 

practicable ence it would a guide for any party who tri 

F York. The int is l 

epresentative per of New York. po sit i 
Mad 


Mr. Hopson. May I 


Sy. Capt: Peary can be —— that. 5 


A captain sails from New York to the eira Islands. 

water. He can aes leave any lighthouses or any buoys e a 
station but he his latitude and longitude and "De soli to the 
Madeira Islands on a certain course by which anybody else can go to 
the Madeira Islands. It seems to a few of us here t that matter 
has not gone into the record exactly as Capt. Peary and his friends 


not taken a Jong tude observation on 
gentleman from ork says that he read in th 
the observations. 
. e SER et wg om aw ad peri Mle, Rozerts to finish 
examination 
Mr. Greoc, The int I was making is this: For instance, when 
America it is true, as Mr. Alexander has said, 


his trax tust as if he had marked it on the water. Have bot -any 


3 your truck? 

‘apt. Prany. I have not prepared such a pidge yet. 

x Greece. Have you ther data by which qoan repare it? 

Capt. Peary. I imagine that I have the data with which it could be 
— gree Here is a chart right behind me [indicating] that gives all 

t information. 

Mr. Burier. Suppose you should make a map and somebody sailed 
an Bho there is on the map, conid he see paren Fron you went over it? 

5 2 38 can be found after six months on the trail 
Gon Po: um o the e. 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGHT. if seat any difficulty when you arrive at the 
North Pole about proper astronomical pe Ea zei that will 
9 you that you are at the North Pole? 

t. Peary. I do not know ot an :.. AcE a foro 
oe determined approximately e same as the position of the 
— 2 — or any point of latitude or 8 on the face of the earth. 

t there is one pronounced fact that makes some difference in north: 
ern work, and that is the matter of the comparatively low altitude of 

e sun 

The sun at the North Pole only gets 223“ above the 5 
the nearer the sun is to the horizon the more uncertain is the refrac- 
tion ; so that an 3 observation can not be relied upon 1 2455 the 
same accuracy. But 1 ere were land at the North Pole, if an ob- 


high refraction, 
etc., the eee roel of the ete È will pag — A 1 ition of — 78 pole, 
a be —— 


t is 
March, hat time up to the Pe “koos back t e Columbia, back to the 
. "after we started on a 
down the Kennedy 


he not by his own guesswork say I am within 20 or 80 miles of the 
pole"? 
Mr. Honsox. Less than that. 
— 7 Peary. My opinion would be that a man could so approxi- 
mately identify his position. 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Without any instruments? 
determine the fact of whether the 


lower limb of the r.... ee ee nee eee the 
horizon here lindicating] and was touching the borizon bere 2 
ing $ ow, that would show that within mot limits must 


Mr, Rozerts. Is the information contained in your telegram an 
cape om pa you ever gave to the Navy . — of your trip 7 


. ? 
aot Paini. To the Navy Department direct. I was on duty, but 

88 on du under the Navy care 

Mr. later . — ted to the Coast and Geodetic 


& xo re seanits of the 
“Capt. Paar. Tidal and observations and the sound- 


gR. 
Mr. ROBERTS. Paap to the Navy rtment 
ghen. you were final 5 train ti duty age the Coast . 
p 
Cpt. Peary. I do not recall that I made any report. I was placed 
on waiting orders 


Mr. Roserrs. Is it not customary for naval officers to make some 
report to the d ent when discharged from a duty? 

Capt. pee and 30 aes that 3 is * case. 
on waiting orders, and soon after—on! or three days T — 
I was granted leave. ee is that the a made to 
tae Navy Department — Ans iperintendent of the 

urvey. 


Mr. Ronnurs. In the documents transmitted to the Coast cand and Geo- 
detic apr one containing the results of the soundings and the tidal 
observations, was sare 


any injunction of secrecy on the part of the 
bureau or department 


Capt. Pn No; ——5 in tel hie report. 
Me Ronrurs. I am speaking of tthe weguiar report. 

s ‘apt. Peary. On #0 ot Mr. Moorea. speech, you will fmd my 

letter to the Acting pg of = Coast and Geodetic 

a Tr cece manual Ereet otpa “Wit gnore Eyra akpi tee 
such reques perm: e, r 

profile and 9 set of soundings be not published at t present.” 


Mr. Ronerrs. Will you zE us why you, being detafled to get cer- 
the Government 


not to publish it or make a 
Capt. Peary. I have no objection to giving the absolute reason, but 
I would prefer to state it 3 for the committee. If you will refer 
to my letter of October 1 to the Acting Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic 3 which contains my only request in this 
cl such request i , 1 WAS respectfully request that tha 
uch request ble, T t 
—_ and complete * soundings be not published at present.” 
3 will note that I did not ask the Government to refrain 7 
mse of this data, but only to withhold it from the snapping 
— "and then only in case such request was b. 


and 
My object in making this ITF was to prevent any possible im- 
proper use of this data at that time by persons not connected with 
the United States Government, 
Mr. RoserTs. Something was said about the stars not being visible 
when you were at the pole and for several days before that. Were 
ee 
3 y during early marches; yes. 
Mr. ROBERTS. Were any tions made with a view to ascer- 
your exact position, using the stars instead of the sun? 
. PEany. vag i got 
not attempt to ascertain your tion b 
servation of the stars? : y 555 j 
Capt. Pzary. No, 
Mr. ROBERTS. Could not you correct or verify your solar observa- 
tions by the stars at the pole? 
Capt. Pary, No, sir. 
1 2 About the ge gp Mr. Peary, es I understood you 
+ you personally made one 80 
Capt. PEARY, Y go * 
Mr. Ronzurs And only one? 
Capt. Peary. Y sir. 
Mr. ROBERTS, Did you observe the other sound 
you right there and could you see all the conditions 
Capt. Peary. Some of them I did; not all of them. 
Mr, 1 —— thered from readin your book that there is a 
strong tidal up in the Arctic waters? 
oari Peasr. In In Kennedy-Robeson Channel there is a strong cur- 
Mr. Ronznrs. You did not note the first four soun made and 
= can not tell what the tidal conditions were, but you did make the 
within a few miles of the pole. TRIN OS SOE Me 
did you note whether it was a tidal current that carried it aw: 
Capt. Peary. There was no strong tidal current as indicated by the 
wire to sweep it one way or the other. 
Mr. ROBERTS. It was not trailed off on the ice by a strong current? 
Capt. Peary. I did not observe it. 
5 Roserts. a do not know whether that was the condition at the 
other 


Capt. Peary. I doubt if there is any strong current in the main 
1 tidal movement a t Columibia is very slight. 
Mr. mS Bae You spoke of some pe that circumnavigated 


Capt. PEARY. "4 

Mr. ROBERTS. Xen air was returned to you by the Danish Govern- 
Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosunss. If that went. around the northere part of Greenland 
there must have been a tidal current? 


made? Were 


Capt. Peary. No, sir: you the matter en’ 5 e 
record 1 of was one that I left about here [indicating] in a 
pile of stones, and some seven or eight years later a - 
tion ssing up from the east by sl 


coast, also 3 the coast, 
found my e of — and 8 the soe back. If =e * cir- 
cumna ed.“ that is, perhaps, rs Bop weet What I should 
have said was that that record D, 3 New York, from 
where the pa ee t, and that 
t was t by the expedition back to penhagen and 
e758 to me at — e pee 


have been done 


an od many times by people 3 
re could Bave been « mes peop am to 
1 s liberty of asking yon w. when you went to the eon your 


i egg pea EIA ay Sine neo x iti — of the mem our 
party in order that T be ered corroborative oi nee 
f the question was ever 3 as 8 — — e pole? Ido not know 
9 ou mere to answer that question. 

Capt. I have not 5 slightest objection to answering that 
question, Mr. 1 This accessory to it. I have always made 
final spurt work up egy with the the one 53 when was 

wita me, across the Greenland ice cap with o man and the Eskimos, 
The reason for that has been stated in 
with me was more effective for the combined demands ae a extended 
work than any white man T have ever had with me, but, perhaps, 


What you. want 8 is 
The pole was to which I had devoted my life; it was a 
thi on which eo had concentrated everything, en which I had ex- 
pended some of myat, for which I had gone through such bell and 
sufferin as I no man in room may ever experience, and in 
which money, Sere and everything else, and I did not 
feel that pork 4 "those circumstances I was called upon to divide with 
a man who, no matter how nhs cond EOAR aun t be, was a 
youn, and had only put a few years in that k of work and 
3 frankly, as I believed, not the right that I had to it. I think 
— conveys my idea. 
Mr. ROBERTS. Bartlett wanted to go = was very anxious to go? 
Capt. Peary. Yes and mo. You can Capt. Bartlett's 


caren os 
aroari in regard to it, but I will * vou this information in con- 
nection with that subject. No man who became a member o my last 
gp ae at any time had any reason to expect “that he ear! got 
the pole with me. 


the Book. thi that the man I took 
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ition that they were 


They were distinctly told in joining the e 
not to count on that as a part of the expedition; that circumstances 
might. arise which would make it necessary. Bartlett never had 
any idea that he was going to the pole with me, so far as I knew. 
He never had any reason for any such idea. At Columbia I told Bart- 
lett that, God willing, I hoped he would assist me in getting to the 

ole beyond the farthest of Abruzzi, and Bartlett knew I meant tt. 


t was on what he counted. On the last march Bartlett, as he and 
I were walking along to make the last part of that march, said: 
“Commander, I would like to go all the way with you, if it can be so 
Arra! jt struck me as a most natural thing for him to have 
said. I said: “ Bartlett, there is no man in the world I would like to 
have with me more than you, but we have to carry out the program. 
I would rather you would turn back from the next camp, as pro . 
or words to that effect. If you doubt the exact words, Bartlett can 
2 repeat them to you. 

Mr. Ronznrs. When you left Cape Columbia did each head of a 
. party know bow many marches he was going to make to 
t 0 


. Peary. No, sir. I told Bartlett just as I have told you. The 
others, I said nothing to them. 

- 3 Ronxurs. They did not know in which order they would be sent 
back ? 

Capt, Peary. No, sir. > 

Mr. RoserTs. There is one other question I want to ask along that 
line. In selecting these men to go with you on this expedition was 
there any injunction of silence placed on them as to what they might 
observe or see on the trip, or were they free to come back to civiliza- 
tion and tell anything or write or lecture—do anything they pleased— 
with regard to their experiences on the trip? 

Capt. Peaky. The members of the party were not free to write or 
Jecture after the return without permission. 

Mr. ROBERTS. None of them? 

Capt. Preary. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrien. They were paid for their services? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burien. Were you paid for your services? 

Capt. Peary. I was not. 

Mr. BUTLER. All the rest were paid? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Macox. Was not the Government paying Capt. Peary's salary? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; of course. Did you draw anything except 
your salary from the Government? 

Mr. Ronerrs. I can not tell just when, but within the last year 
Henson has been lecturing on his experiences. I do not know t 
this is material for the record, but it is a matter of curiosity. Was he? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rorerts. By permission? 

Capt. Peary. It was by permission. Of the other members of the 
partes acess has also been lecturing, and Bartlett has been lecturing 
y 


mission. 

vr Roserrs When was that permission siren) how recently? 

45 Peary. I can not say. should not say it was very recently, 
but I cam not say when permission was given. 

. Could you go back to the pole practically over the same 
route? 

Capt. Peary. I could go practically over the same route; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorenrs. There was a suggestion made that it would be very 
much to the enlightenment of the committee if you would come before 
it, and some persan I am not just certain who, purporting to represent 
you, said that you felt that you could not come then because you were 
under contracts to publishers or under contracts that forbade your dis- 
closing any of the results of your recent trip.. I want to ask you if you 
authorized anybody to make such a representation to us? 

Capt. Peary. My position at the time was that I was willing to come 
before the committee and show all my pa and my journal and 
answer all questions, but I was not ready to have the results of my 
work published. That, I think, states the position absolutely. I was 
ready and willing to come before the committee at any time last year. 

Mr. Roserts. The reason you did not wish them published was be- 
cause you were under certain contracts? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ronknrs. Those contracts have now expired? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorerts. When did they expire? 

Capt. Peary. I presume with the publication of the narrative. 

Mr. Ropnerts. Which narrative do you speak of—the book or the 


magazine? 

Capt. Peary. The book was published last, and I should say it was 
upon the publication of the 

Mr. Ronerts. When was that published? 5 

Capt. Prary. In September, I thin 

Mr. Rorerts. You were bound b; e contract with your publishers 
not to make known or disclose, without their permission, any of the 
results of your trip? 

re Peary. Yes, sir; ina * way, I should say so. 

(Ther n the committee adjourned to ‘meet to-morrow, Wednesday, 
January 11, 1911, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 


SuspcoMMITTER No. 8 OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Wed „January II, 1911. 
he subcommittee this day met, Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER (chairman) 
presiding. ‘ 


STATEMENT OF CAPT, ROBERT E. PEARY, U. S. NAVY—continued. 


Mr. BUTLER. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserrs. Capt. Peary, when you returned from your dash the 
first people you saw were those at the ship? 

Capt. RY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ronerrs. You, of course, told them of the trip? 
> * Smar No; I did not. I did net go into any details in regard 
to the p. 

Mr. Ronrnrs. Did you tell them you had reached the pole? 

Capt. Peary. I told Bartlett; no one else, 

rs that on the way from 


the place where the ship wintered, somewhere on the return journey 
e rtsman. Was it Whitney? 
Capt. Pranx. I met Whitney at Etah, down in the Whale Sound 


Mr. Ronznrs. Did you say anything to him; did you have any talk 
with him about d trip? 
Capt. PEARY. 


o, slr. 


ur. Ronnnrs. You did not say anything to him about reaching the 


e 

Capt. Prary. No, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Did he make any inquiry of you? 

Capt. Peary. I do not think he did; I do not recall. e 

Mr. Roserts. There is another question that has been in my mind 
and in the minds of many other people, why you did not say some- 
thing to him, acquaint him with the result of your trip. Do you mind 
telling us your reasons? 

Capt. Peary. It was expected that Mr. Whitney would have a ship 
come up there for him. As is known by the records I was under 
honorable obligations to furnish the account of my expedition on my 
return, and I felt that I should protect the account of the journey by 
Hrsg hase it rather than giving it to anyone else previous to reach- 

„ Roperts. Did you anticipate that he might get back to civiliza- 
tion before you and that he might announce the discovery to the 
world in advance of your announcement? 

Capt. Peary. There was a possibility of that. He came home by 
Separate conveyance, a ship under his own instructions, and the con- 
tingencies of arctic travel sint have brought him home first. 

. Roperts. Do you cons 
of your having reached the pole would have been a violation of the 
obig tions you speak of? 


8 could not give it precisely now, 
further than to state that the load on each sledge was: First, the 
second, the crew pemmican for the 

ers and the men, the biscuit ration for the men, and, without 
going into details, perhaps two or three tins of alcohol and coal oil— 
hi ing of the tea—and the condensed 

The standard daily ration for the 


rations. They were fed double rations up to perhaps the twelfth 
march, and on the return march the dogs were fed in accordance 
with the distance traveled, so that most of the time on the return 
aay were double rationed. 

r. ROBERTS. What was the difference between the dog pemmican 
and the ican for the men? 

Capt. RY. It was essentially the same. Pemmican is dried meat 
ground up and mixed with beef suet—that is, presumably it is beef 
suet, There is no telling what the packers may put into it. That Is 
wbat makes the pemmican for the ons. For the crew, fu order to 
make it a little more 8 a li less like tallow candles (of 
course beef suet is nothing but tallow), a little fruit (currants and 
. put in. 

Mr. Burzrü. What does it taste like? 

Capt. Prary. The taste of it depends entirely upon the man and 
where he is. 

Mr. Butter. How would it taste to me? 

Capt. Peary. I do not think you would care for the second mouth- 
ful. My experience was that on the ship the men did not care for it. 
They take the dry lean meat, and it is steamed and mixed with this 
fat and it requires no ooking. We ate it just as we took it from the 
can, and I should say here that this dried beef having practically all 
the moisture expelled from it, there is no water in pemmican, in a 
low temperature it will look like tallow, but you can put it in the 
mouth and it does not instantly freeze to your lips as a piece of raw 
beef or metal would, but it will gradually soften. In the fleld after 
a man has been there one or two days, my experience has been that I 
wanted nothing else, and in traveling during the day my thoughts of 
food never went beyond the piece of pemmican that I would get at 
night. I never thought of what I might have down here, if at a 
hotel, and when I would cat it while the tea was being made and had 
four or five or six biscults with my tea, for dessert, when I got through 
I would not have gone out of the igloo for anything I coula get here 
or in New York. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Could you spread it on a biscuit? 

Capt. Peary. Some men ate it with the tea. Some crumbled it 
into milk and ate the whole thing with a spoon, and some took a 
mouthful of tea and a mouthful of pemmican. r crew pemmican 
was in tins, containing 6 unds, rectangular tins, and ose tins 
were scored in that way [indicating] twice. The scoring of the 
tins in which the pemmican was contained made a mark on the pem- 
mican which subdivided the 6 pounds of pemmican into 6 1-pound 
blocks. After the tin was taken off the 3 with a saw knife 
or hatchet it could be cut into blocks, and one of those blocks was a 
standard ration for a man, and he got it when he got into camp; and 
if he understood, he would eat half at night and half in the morning. 
Some of them ate most all at night and very little in the morning. 
I would break it to pieces with a hatchet and eat it while the tea 
was being made. 

Mr. Ronrnrs. Mr. Butler has suggested a question. Was this 


specially prepar 


p 
as I know, that can be obtained in this country. Things called pem- 
mican can be obtained in the saree outfitting establishments in Lon- 
u 


fiour—more like concentrated soup and less 
meat. The meat is for sustenance and the fat is for the heat giving. 
Nansen had some pemmican prepared for him on one of his exped 
tions and they extracted the fat from the meat. ‘That is, as I recall 
his narrative. 

Mr. Rosenrs. Is it at all greasy? 

Capt. Peary. It is distinctly so. About one-third, approximately, 
of the pemmican is nothing but beef suet or tallow. 1 2 7 

Mr. BERTS. Now, something was said the other day about the 
temperature in the igloos. ? t : 

Capt. Peary. Yes, Sir. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. Roperts. Of course you do the eating in the igloos? 

Capt. Peary. Well, I myself, if I got into ae ratty, hungry. 
I would eat my pemmiean in the intervals of buil g the igloo, so 
when we got in the igloo I was ready to drink the tea and eat the 
biscuits and turn in. 

Mr. ROBERTS. You could not get the tea until you got in the igloo? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBERTS. In the igloo the temperature was such that you could 
handle your tins barehanded and handle a knife and fork? 

Capt. Peary. We each had a spocn. The so-called “cooker” of 
each division had a knife, a can opener, and a tablespoon. I say a 
knife; I mean a hunting knife, with a blade, perhaps, that long [indicat- 
ing], that could be used for the purpose of chopping the pemmican or 
whacking op the ice or cutting a piece of snow, and they used the 
tablespoon for stirring the condensed milk in the tea. Of course 
each man did not dip into the milk tin for his milk. The milk was 
mixed into the tea in the boiler, where the tea for the whole four men 
was made, so that every man got absolutely the same proportion of 
milk, That was the outfit—the knife, can opener for opening the tins, 
and milk tins, and a tablespoon. The members of the party started 
with a teaspoon, but I do not think anyone carried it very far, and 
the cups were the empty milk tins. With four in a and that 
four using a can of milk each day, each man of the four had a new 
cup every fourth day, and there could be nothing lighter than an or- 
di condensed-milk can. It weighs about 2 ounces,and when smashed 
it is thrown away and a fresh one, a clean one, is used. 

Mr. Roserts. In those extremely low temperatures, minus zero, could 
you handle the tins and other metal substances with bare hands? ; 

Capt. Peary. It would depend on how low the temperature was. 
A man dressed in furs can do things with his bare hands that a man 
dressed in artificial clothing can not. A man dressed in fur clothing, 
if the clothing is made properly, of proper material, and he knows 
how to use it, is normally warm all the time. The fur costume of 
the Eskimos, which is the costume I always use in my parties, is 
the evolution of generation after eration of experience right in 
that region, and that costume is made from the furs of animals which 
live in that region, and is presumably nature's best protection against 
the cold. For the Raay part it is a garment with the fur on the 
outside, 5 87 — practically close at the wrist right here 5 
and here [indicating], the fur coat coming down here, with a strip 
of fur inside here [indicating], and there is fastened to the coat a 
hood, an integral part of the coat, covering the head, coming here [in- 
dicating}], with a roll of fox tails around it. That is made air tight 
here [indicating]. The bottom of the coat is such that each man 
can just pull it on over his head and shoulders. That fits close 
around his-bear-skin trousers, except when he is moving; that means 
that a man’s blood is ordinarily warmed to here [indicating], to here 
[indicating], and to here inaire uag „without the expenditure of vital 
energy by the man himself, which would be the case if he were 
dressed in artificial clothing. Under those conditions an Eskimo or 
white man can with his bare hands do a few minutes’ lashing of the 
sledge or can take hold of a thing for a few minutes without the 
results which would follow if he had been dressed in artificial clothing. 
The matter of injury to the fingers depends on the temperature. en 
the temperature gets so low that you can not handle an article with 
your bare hands, our nand coverings consist of mittens, not gloves. 

Mr. Ronznrs. A regular mitten with a thumb? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; but no fingers. A fur mitten and inside of 
that an inner mitten of blanketing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Wool? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; of the finest quality. The object of that 
is to take the perspiration of the hand during the day's march and 
let. that step in the mitten’s lining. At night you take the mitten 
lining out and pin in a dry one to sleep in. In that way your fur 
mitten, which it would be nearly or quite impossible to dry, keeps dry 
indefintely, and under conditions when the temperature would be so 
low that Bt fone could not handle an object with the bare hand it could 
be handled with the blanket mittens. 

Mr. Roserts. It would be handled with the whole mitten or the 
blanket mitten? 

Capt. Peary, I mean that the fur would be removed and you would 
have on your hands simply this blanket mitten. The mittens we 
use up there for the ordinary work would be sealskin. For colder 
work the next warm thing is a mitten made of the leg skin of the 
deer, which is a short, strong, warm fur, and the thumb of the mitten 
is generally made of sealskin without any fur on it, so that you 
can grasp an article The mitten for the lowest temperature is made 
of bearskin on the back here [indicating], with just this here 
[indicating] made of sealskin. It is a mitten when your hand is 
closed, or when you are grasping the whipstock that way [indicating] 
the whole hand is protected by the long warm fur of the bear in just 
the same way as the bear's foot or paw would be. 

Mr. Roperts You were telling us the average equipment you car- 
ried on your ge, Just what did you carry to make up the load? 

Capt. Peary. There would be on each sledge a ir of snowshoes, 
a very 9 77 5 pickax, and some of the spare clo g, not much. 1 
do not think of anything else now, though doubtless some minor items 
were in each division of four sledges. That would be in addition to 


pags since my 
I make the fur costume, worn durin. e 


leeping ba 
caving weight in all my work. 


or 
ose 
two things made up what the sledge load can be. ero poma by 

you can 


of it, there was an ice lance 
on every 8 These ice lances were some lances which had been 
made by Collins & C 
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a a number of them and reduced the slenderness of the point g 
ttle, so that a lance could be to chip the Ice by a man who 
knows how quite effectively. There was also a light spade for each 
division of four men. On the upstander of each sledge was a little 
hatchet for chopping the 1 about so long [indicating], a saw 
knife and blade about that long [indicating]. ey were attached to 
the upstander of each sledge. 

1 These tools you speak of were used in making the 

008 ? 

Capt: Peary. The saw knife and blade. The saw knife was absolutely 
essential. The spade is of value sometimes, but is not absolutely essen- 
tial, except in so far as it would enable an igloo to be built more 
quickly. e saw knife was absolutely essential. I mean the instrument 
with a blade about that long [indicating], a knife on one side and saw 
teeth on the back. That was used for cutting the blocks of snow for the 
igloos. If the snow was very hard and there was difficulty in getting 
it out with the knife edge we would turn it over and saw the blocks. 
Those were absolutely indispensable. Every man in the pery had one 
and there were one or two spare ones. It was the blade with which 
the snow blocks could be cut. 


Mr. ROBERTS. What is the weight of the sledge itself? 
Capt. Peary. Of my last a I can not give you the Spires, but 
my impression is that it was eighty-odd pounds. Each sledge would 


vary some. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Your special sledge? i 

pt. PEARY. * standard sledges. 

aa ROBERTS. ow did tbey compare in weight with the Eskimo 

ges? ; 

Capt. Peary. My sledges were about the same, I should say. The 
reason why I can not tell you the seuns of the sledges that you 
referred to is that I have had so many different kinds of sledges, so 
many different lengths, ctc.. both of the Eskimo t and this 
different expeditions, that I have not the figures clear, but I will 
that my_sledges on my various ex tions have weighed from the 
lowest—I think 65 pounds—up to 95 pounds. On the inland ice work 
one sledge weighed 123 pounds and carried 400 pounds. 
iat ROBERTS. What weight did you carry on these sledges on this 

p? 

Capt. Peary, Of course none were weighed—we had no facilities 
but m Cape Columbia in no instance did the moans on a single 
sledge exceed about 500 pounds. The standard load—I mean the load 
one would try to hew to as much as possible, as the unit for heavy 
work of a man and a team of eight d would be a sledge Serbe 
less than 100 pounds, and a total gross load on the sledge not to ex 
500 pounds at the start 

Mr. Ronkurs. Five hundred and eighty pounds in weight, all told? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; at the start. 

Mr. Roperts. That was lightened all the time? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. On the early journeys I have started with 


heavier loads, but it does not pay, because you ean cover more distance 
4 —— a limited load. It is better in every way; the dogs and men feel 
er. 


Mr. Ronzurs. When you started in the final dash after leaving 


Bartlett you had five sledges. Were they loaded to 5 
Capt. PEARY. r 8 so. They were not loaded over 
anything. 


bes reg a little under, i 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. What was the weight of the load of Bartlett's 
sledges going back? 

Capt. Peary. That I couid not say. Bartlett had three men to feed. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And the dogs? ; 

Capt. Peary. Yes, e started with the poorest dogs, and he 
expected to use some of the dogs as dog food on the return. That 
was part of the proposition. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Not for himself? 

Capt. Peary. We hoped it would not get to that point, although I 
can tell R does there is nothing the matter with the hind Jeg of an ‘Eskimo 
dog if there is meat enough on it, and the Eskimos at times would 
prefer it to the pemmican. They were after me at times, at various 
camps, to let them have a dog, which I did at times. 

Mr. Rogerts. Have you sour memorandum book with you? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Have you any objection to my reading what is on the 
outside of it, simply to identify it? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. Rogerts (reading): 

“No. 1. Roosevelt to = and return, February 22 to April 27, 
R. E. Peary, United States Navy.” 

Have you any objection to my looking through the book? 

Capt. Peary. No objection, except that I would like to call your 
attention to the persona! notes. 3 

Mr. ROBERTS. Of course. I would like to look at simply what you 
might call your log of the up 

Capt. Peary. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. Ronkurs. These papers [indicating] are separate? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; they concern the observations. 

Mr. Rosers. I take it that the leaves are in order? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say; they should be. I was assisting the 
stenographer last night in completing the record of yesterda 
Mr. Ropents. It was your custom, evidently, to begin a 

for each day? 

Capt. Peary. That is what I tried to do. 

Mr. Roperts. It runs along here a good many days, and each day's 
entry begins on a new page. I notice that no entries were made on 
March 16 and 17? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir. 

Mr. — — Lene 3 vou. 
hat mean [indicating] ? 

: Capt. Peary. That means the ninth march and the twenty-third day. 
Let me make this explanation, please. That is the ninth march from 
Columbia and the twenty-third day from the anes 

Mr. ROBERTS. These headings lead me to ask if they were prepared 
for each page before you left? 

Capt. y. No, sir. That was done by making an entry like that 
and then not making an entry for perhaps two or three days later. and 
I headed an Intervening page for each gay and started the next entry at 
the top of the page, thinking that I might get time in the following 
march to fill in the incidents of those days, but I think in every instance 
I did not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think Mr. Roberts asked you the other day if the 
entries were not — while ou 9 iee igloos. 

Capt. Peary. Perhaps, entire n the igloos. 

KEA BUTLER. Of course, that book was written with your bare hand? 


Tresti page 


I notice a heading here. What does 
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Capt. Peary. With the bare hand usually. There may have been times 


when it was done with the blanket mitten on. 

Mr. Ronerrs. I notice bere an poly. “Thursday, March 25, thirty- 
83 opt, savanton th marei. The record of that day runs over 

e next page, near 0 e le 

I find the record ot “ March Ach Thirty-second day out, ‘hteenth 
march" That runs over to the second page and fills the second pi 

“ 1 March 27, thirty-third Bay ont. nineteenth march.” The 
record fills that page and runs over to the next page, about two-thirds 


of the Dest pose. 

I find “ Monday, March 29, -fifth day out.“ There is no record 
of the number of .the march, ou e ted to put that in? 

Capt. Peary. There was no march that day; we were hung up there. 
That is the place where Bartlett got afloat. 

Mr. BUTLER, There was not any march that day? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir, 0 

Mr. Roperts. I notice on Thursday, April 1, N day. 
there is no mention at the top of the number of the march. e reco 
for that day covers three pages. The last 5 is continued in the 

there is a margin of 


margin. I would zike the records to show 
one-half an Inch or more on the left-hand side of each page. The entry 
1 1 through the margin of all three pages and across top of that 
record. 4 
* Friday, April 2, twenty-third march, thirty-ninth day.“ The record 


covers a page and one-half and some marginal writing on the first page, 
interlineations. 


“April 8, ter si aca march, fortieth day,“ the record covers a page 


and about a 8 
“April 4, twenty-fifth march, forty-first day.“ the record covers two 
es and has 3 writing on the left-hand margin of both pages. 


pril 5, that is the forty-second day, two pages and about a third, no 
ma 


rginal notes. 
0 pril 6. 3 ret pn Seed et Foe pet ith record covers 
0 es, an s a marginal entry and a ona 4 
Then follows two loose leaves. Without careful 23 can not say 
whether or not they ane or of that day's record. 
an 


Then follows two pa, 

ve 5 April 7, orty-fourth day, first return march.” No 
record on that day. None on the next page. None on the next page. 
None on the next pa, 


Then comes April 8, forty-fifth day, second return march.” No 


record. 
“April 9, forty-sixth day, third return march,“ the record covers a 
page and a half. No marginal nm 4 

April 10, forty-seventh day, fou return march.” The record of 
that day covers a e, with marginal writing. 

“ Porty-eighth day, April 11, h return march.” The record covers 


writing. 
z TN anma 8 Attieti day, Tuesday, April 12,“ five lines of 
record. 


You have told us, I think, the conditions under which the record 
was kept. The entry for that day was all written that day, or at least 
the whole entry of that day was written at one time? 

Capt. Peary. Probably. I might, puasane, have filled in something in 
connection with it at the next camp, but within those limits, yes. 

Mr. Roperts. You never filled anything in later than the next camp? 

Capt. Peary, No, sir; I do not think so, 


ne HOMA: js ou 3 
. Peary. I feel quite sure. 
9 Ev hing written was written the day it purports to 


day? 
say, I left some days open to fill 


N. 

Mr. Ronenrs. Apparently the last entry made is Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April PP and 22, sixtleth day.” I can not e this 
0 nua- 


out. Here is a memorandum See near beginning of boo 
Would leave this book to be examined by the committee? 
Capt. ny. I do not care to leave it with the committee or anyone. 


I do not care to let it out of my on ; it never has been. 
Mr. Ronurts. If the members of the committee care to, I wonld like 
to have the book examined, particularly with reference to its condition 
and state. It shows no finger marks or rough usage; a very cleanly 

t book. 
aa 85 Macon. Mr. Chairman, the committee having under consideration 
a bill for the purpose of promoting Capt. Peary to rear admiral for the 
discovery of the Porth Pole, which, in a sense, would be to place in his 
hands on the part of the American people a passport into every phase 
of human society as an American hero, and remembering that this 
country and every other country has been infested with bo heroes 
as well as real ones, I consider that we ought to go into this matter 
upon the merits of the case and not becloud it by comparing his marches 
in a polar region with a dog race In Alaska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Can not that be determined when we meet in executive 
session? 

Mr. Macon. 1 am proceeding now. And becloud or confuse it with a 
description of the character of food that he ate while he was on the 
trip, but that we ought to consider the facts connected with this case 
and not treat it as a joke. It is too serious a matter, and hence in my 
examination of the gentleman I propose to deal with the meritorious 
facts in connection with his case as I see them. 

Capt. Peary, this being. as I said a little while ago, the consideration 
ofa bin to confer high honors upon you, I want to find out whether or 
not you are entitled to them, whether your services to the Government 
have been of such moment as to make you worthy of them, If they 
have been, I want you to have it. Therefore I N ask you, to start 
with, bow long have ree been in ae aoe of the Government in 
connection with your duties as a na officer 
near PEARY. i entered the service on the 26th of October, 1881, I 
think. 

Mr. Macon. A little over 29 years? 

Capt. Peary. The 26th of October, 1881, I think, was the date. 

Mr. Macon. How much of that time have you devoted to real service 


in the Navy n 
Capt. PEARY. at I can not answer offhand. J think this is stated 
in a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to this committee; it was 


written last winter. 
Mr. Macon. You can approximate it in years; we do not ask for 
months or days. 
Capt. Peary. That information, I think, will be found in detail on 
page 23 of Mr. Moonr’s 8 
Mr. Macon. Mr. Moonzis speech? You can not approximate it, then? 
Capt. Peary. Not unless it is given there. : 


Mr. Macon, Then I will ask yon if F can approximate how many 
years you have devoted to polar or arctic explorations? I will 8 
polar explorations, because 1 do not believe vou have been in 
of the pole all the time you have been out. 

Capt. Peary. My first expedition was in 1886. The answer to that 
question Is also given in detall on pose 6 of Mr. Moorr’s 

Mr. Dawson. I suggest that both statements go into the record. 

Mr. Macon. I am try to find out from him. He is supposed to 
know as much about it as Mr. Moors. f 

Capt. Peary, These are official documents. 

Mr. Macon, He is 1 to know about the official records, I 
know as much about the e I have given to my duties as Congressman 
rye ped have been a Member of Congress as my official record could 

Mr, Dawson, Of co if tha panman from Arkansas does not 
want the facts to go into the record—— 

Mr. Macon. That is What I am after, the facts. That is exactly what 
1 I am not after second-handed facts; I want them first- 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest that we put the official letter from the depart- 
ment which Mr. Roperts has in the record, zy 

Mr. Macon. I am asking bim of his own knowledge. . Can you tell us 
how many years you have been making your northern or sree explora- 
tions of your own knowledge? 

Capt. Peary. I can not answer offhand because I have not the dates 
here. I would have to look them up and, if I looked them up, I should 
probably get the same information as is presented in this official com- 
munication from the department. 

Mr. Macon. I have seen it stated that you have spent a great deal 
of one ame for 2 goas in mung oir HY ap S arse. 75 

ARY. My ven by on—on page 6 o $ 8 8| 
my first expedition is described. on 

Mr. Macon, Do you not remember when it was? h 

Capt. Peary. Eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 

Mr. Macon. It is a matter of so little interest that you can not re- 
member when you did F nde 

Capt. Peary. I went North the first time in 1886 for about six months. 

Mr. Macon. Has most of yout time since then given to arctic 
explorations or to service in the Navy Department? 

Capt. Parr, It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that that question is 
pear here. I can not answer that question without loo up the 
. If you can not answer the question, I do not want an 

Mr. Dawson. Those facts are matters of record in the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Navy has submitted them to this committee, 

Mr. Macon. If the gentlemen will excuse me, yesterday the captain 
stated to the committee that this matter had been his Iifework; that 
his soul, practically, was 27 In it to the extent that he was not 
willing to share any part of the glory of it with anybody on the face 
of the earth. Now, if he has made a lifework of it, If he bas been so 
wrapped in what he was doing, then he ought to have felt enough interest 
to be able to give us the information of bis own knowledge. 

Capt. Peary. I am unable to answer that question in detail without 
information or the written record. 

Mr. Macon. Will you put it ip the record? 

Capt. Peary, I ask the committee to accept the statement of the 
Navy Department for the time I was on leave, and that the time I was 
on leave subtracted from the total time since I entered the service in 
October, 1886, will give you the amount of time I have been on duty. 

Mr. Ropexts. There {handing papar to Capt. Peery] is the whole 
record from the Navy Department you care to look it over in order 


to answer the question. 
that the letter hore 
states that I performed active duty for 12 years 9 days. That would 
Februar 1 I have been unem- 


(with the 
. of two days of duty, October 25 and October 26),” accord- 
this report, 2 


r. Macon. For 6 months during 16 years you did not receive pay? 

Capt. Peary. That is the statement. That would be essentially Tn 
accordance with my recollection. 

Mr. Macon. Can you state how much you received at the hands of 
the Government in compensation for your services? 

Capt. Peary. I can not offhand. I do not know that I could state it 
myself anyway. 

Mr. Macox. I will say that last spring when this subcommittee 
had under consideration the bill we are now having hearings on we 
had a couple of 8 Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann, before us, 
who stated that they had been two of a subcommittee to pass upon 

our official records with a view to determining whether or not you 

d discovered the pole, and they stated that the only official records 
that they had of your having been to the pole were some tidal ob- 
servations that you had made and a line of soundings extending from 
Cape Columbia, where the tidal observations were made, to within 5 
miles of the pole. Now, the soundings, according to this subeom- 
mittee, constitute a very important part of the record, and for that 
reasou I am going to ask you to define a sounding as known in nautical 
terms, ‘Tell us what a sounding is? 

Capt. Prary. A sounding is a measurement of the depth of water, 
I would say. I would give that as my definition. 

Mr. Macon. Is it ever completed unless you touch bottom? 

Capt. Peary. It is not finally completed if you do not touch bot- 
tom, but it may give a valuable indication. 

r. Macon In what way 

Capt. Peary. It will show that the depth of water at that place is 
not less than the depth measured. 

Mr. Macon. I believe that myself, sir; not less than the depth mens- 
ured. Now. I understand that soundings, in order to be complete, 
must show a certain 8 in other words, that bottom must be 
touched somewhere, but inasmuch as you are not able to say about 
that, I will ask you, then, to tell us how many and the character of 
the soundings that were made on your p. 

Capt. Peary. The soundings as made on the trip were one of 98 
fathoms at the edge of the gsal fringe north of Cape Columbia: 
one of 96 fathoms, made by D. B. Macmillan at 83° 25°; one of 110 
katho made by lett at 88° 58’, the camp where we were iheld:up 
by the lead; one of 825 fathoms, made by vin at 84° 29’; one 
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ef 580 fathoms, made by Marvin at 84° 39’; one of 310 fathoms, made 
by Marvin at 85° 23“. All ef those soundings reached bottom. One 
of 700 fathoms, made by Marvin at 85° 33’, no bottom; one of 1,260 
fathoms, made by Bartlett at 87° 15’, no bottom ; and one of 1,500 
fathoms, 89° 55’, made by myself, no bottom. 

If it is permissible, this [referring to a profiie of soundings] can be 
entered on the record in connection with my statement. [ tted 
Recorp.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 2 
3 3 In making these more shallow soundings they reached 

om 
1 Peary. The first six soundings reached bottom; the others 
not. 

Mr. Macon, I understand that Mr. Marvin is no longer with us—he 
is deceased? 

Capt. Peary. He is. 

Mr. Macon. Have you any record of his soundings? Were you with 
him when he made them 

Capt. Peary. When he made the sounding of 310 fathoms; I was 
with him also when he made the sounding of 700 fathoms. 

Mr. Macon, They made a record of it so you could make your record 
from theirs? 

Capt. PEARY. They did. 

Mr. Macon. What was the result of the soundings made by them— 
that is, was any wire or anything of the kind lost, any part of the wire? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, > 

Mr. Macon. Can you tell us what part of the wire was lost and at 
what stage it was lost? 

Capt. Peary. Some of the wire was lost by Marvin, I think, in the 
98-fathom sounding, the first sounding on this list. Precisely how 
much, I can not tell. 

Mr. Macon. At the second sounding? 

ae Peary. That is my impression. At the second sounding made 
by McMillan, either the 98-fathom or 96-fathom sounding, there was 
some wire lost. 

Mr. Macon. Do you know how much? 

Capt. Peary. I can not say offhand. In fact, I do not know that I 
have that information. = 

Mr. Macon. How were the measurements of this wire made, as reeled 
off into the water? 

Capt. Peary. The wire had been marked on board the Roosevelt by 
Bartlett before starting on the expedition. 

hag eal And they kept an account of it as they reeled it off into 
the water 

Capt. Pranx. After the bottom was touched they marked the wire. 

Mr. Macon. And when they did not reach any bottom? 

Capt. Pranx. The wire all ran out. 

Mr. Macon, Tell us how much wire you started with. 

Capt. Peary. I had two reels of wire of 1,000 fathoms each. 

Mr. Macon, What was the size of the wire? 

Capt. Peary. I can not answer precisely. I can obtain the informa- 
tion absolutely. My impression is that the diameter was 0.028 inch. 

Mr. Macon. Twenty-eight one-thousandths of an inch? 

Capt. Peary. That is my impression. 

Mr. Macon. That would be pretty diminutive? 

Capt. PEARY. It is not large wire. I can submit a sample of the 
wire to the committee if it is desired. I find that my first answer, 
0.028 of an inch, was correct. 

Mr. Macon. Is it possible that a wire hardly visible to the human 
eye across a 10-foot space could stand going down in the water 9,000 
feet where it has to come in contact with ice and currents? 

Capt. Peary. Is that a question? 

Mr. Macon. Yes, sir. 

Capt. Peary. The wire did not necessarily come in contact with Ice, 
and there is no certainty that there is any pronounced current there. 
I will state the fact that the strength of the wire is and was sufficient 
to take the lead down, or rather to hold the lead to the bottom, and 
that the strength of the wire was sufficient, if there was no kink in it. 
to vet the lead in. 

Mr. Honsox. Was the wire specially manufactured? 

—.— Pran x. Les, sir; it was wire specially manufactured by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. as a result of correspondence. In that con- 
nection, if permissible, I would like to place this letter on the record. 

Mr. BUTLER. The letter is addre to Mr. Englebright, and it may 
be placed in the record, if he has no objection. 

Nir. Dawson. Is this letter from the manufacturers? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I have no objection. 

(The letter referred to by Capt. Peary follows:) 


AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Co., 
New York, March 9, 1910. 
Hon, W. F. EXGLEBRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Replying to your question leg ger the weight of music 
steel wire sent to Commander Peary June 29, 1908, beg to advise that 
it was 0.028 inch in diameter and weighed 0.00207 pound per foot, re- 
sulting in a weight of 12.42 pounds per 1,000 fathoms. 

We forwarded to Commander Peary one reel of 12,000 feet and two 
recis of 6,000 feet each. 

If there is any further information we can give you, we shall be 
very glad to respond. 

Yours, very truly, 
AMERICAN STEEL & Wine Co., 
F. A. Keyes, Sales Agent. 

Mr. Bates submitted the following letter: 

Tue DRESDEN, 2226 CONNECTICUT AVENTE NW., 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1911, 

My DEAR Sın: I inclose herewith photograph of a sounding lead, the 
same as the ones used by me on my sledge journey to the pole, together 
with a sample of my sounding wire. 

The lead shown in this photograph is in the possession of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York City, which has all my 
Arctic scientific material and trophies. 

The pote sre shows the lead as used from the Rooserelt, with a 
piece of rope spliced into the eye at the top of the lead. 

On the sledge journey the sounding wire was rove directly through 
the eye of the lead. 

When the lead reached the bottom the points of the small clam shells 
entered the mud or gravel at the bottom and tripped the — 8 Spreader 
(as shown in the p r and the spiral spring clo the clam 
shells upon the material at the bottom, thus 3 and retaining 
the material for future microscopic or other examination. 


The lead is one of several made expressly for the expedition by John 
Bliss & Co., of New York City, in accordance with a 8 Sent ine by 
Sir John Murray. 

Very sincerely, ‘ PEARY. 


Congressman ARTHUR L. BATES, 

The Cochran, City. 

(Nore.—Photograph and sample of wire filed with committee.) 

Mr. Macon, Manufacturers can be mistaken about some things. You 
know pay bave not been up there and they do not know whether a 
wire of dimensions mentioned in the letter will stand making a 
sounding in the Arctic Ocean. 

You sald something about there being no ice for the wire to have to 
contend with. Is there any floating ice in the Arctic Ocean? 

Capt. PEARY., There is not apt to be very much floating ice at the 
time we were there. 

Mr. Macon. Do you know whether there was any at the time you 
were there? 

Capt. PEARY. There was no ice floating against the sounding wire. 
The sounding made by McMillan, the 96-fathom sonnan and I think 
the sounding made by Marvin previous to that, but I wili not be — 
tive, were made in this way: e movement of the ice had cracked the 
heavy floes of packed ice, leaving open water, which, if the ice remained 
still, would, of course, have quickly frozen over, but if the big sheets 
of ice continued to separate there would be water there. In making a 
sounding like that the reel of wire was attached to the upstander of the 
sledge. We will say this [indicating] is a crack in the ice, to put it 
that way, and the sledge is ease up like this [indicating], with the 
reel on the upstander until the sledge overhangs the water clear of the 
ice, and at the end of this reel [indicating] there were wooden cranks 
for bringing the wire in, and the wire and lead is then allowed to go 
into the water. 

Mr. Bares. It is clear of the ice? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes, sir; the sounding at 700 fathoms; that was a lead 
which had been opened, as I remember, 6 or 8 feet and then frozen 
over, and the ice was perhaps a foot or maybe 2 feet thick. We broke 
a hole with the plckax to let the lead and wire go down. That, of 
course, let the wire go down through a fixed hole in the ice. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the water below was clear? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir; there was no floating ice under the surface. 

Mr. Macon. What was the weight at the end of the wire—how 
heavy was it? 

Capt. Peary. The sounding lead made for the e ition, on a sug- 
gestion to me by Sir John Murray, was, I think, 20 pounds. That I 
can ascertain absolutely from Bartlett. I feel quite sure those are the 
figures. ‘Those leads consist of a sort of plummet-shaped mass of metal 

a clamshell arrangement with a spring at the base of it here 
[indicating], and the lead was sent down with the clamshell arrange- 
ment open like that [indicating], and the r here [indicating] 
and when it struck the bottom contact w the bottom tri 
that trigger and the spring at the base of It closed the shell, inclosing 
a sample of the bottom. hose leads, in the interests of lightness on 
the journey, were cut down by chiseling off the metal on each side to 14 
pounds, according to Bartlett's statement. I did not weigh them. 

Mr. HOBSON. t was the weight of the wire per 1,000 feet? 

Capt. Peary. Twelve oe 

Mr. Macon. The weight of the lead was about 14 pounds? 

Capt. Pranx. Yes, sir. 

— Macon. That was the weight that you had at the end of the 
wire? 

Capt. Peary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macon. When you were Lag S miles of the pole? 


— Macon. Can you explain about the facts set out in your book, 
which indicate that there was a at cerns of ice coming together 
<= 5 along? The ice it would not move without something 
under it. 

Capt. Peary. In the Arctic Ocean the movement of the ice is more 
dependent on the wind than it is on the current. 

r. Macon. How thick is the ice? 

Capt. Peary. Anywhere from a few inches—newly formed ice—to 20 
or 25 feet thick. 5 

Mr. Macon. You do not mean to tell the committee that the wind 
could move that ice? 

Capt. Peary. The pressure of the wind would move that ice if there 
was ase apace for it to move in. I can explain that. If we have a 
Big Sel of ice like that Mag peepee re and another one like that [indi- 
cating] and another here [indicating], frozen in that position indi- 
eating] at the close of the previous summer, and have in this space 
[indicating] young ice that may be from 6 inches to 2 or 3 feet thick, 
with the pressure on this heavy ice here lindicating}. if it is con- 
tinued for any len; of time, will tend to move those fields of ice, and 
in moving they will have a levering or twisting motion like that [indi- 
cating]. If the ice is up against the land, it can not move; but if it 
is ice between the sea and the land—some hundreds of miles at these 
various places—with comparatively thin ice interspersed between it, 
that ice will twist and endeavor to slide, and the result will be that in 
some places the young ice will crush up and might open a little like 
that arauok]: 

Mr. Macon. This ice being 25 feet thick when it would pack, what 
would cause it 8 the leads you speak of so often in your book? 

Capt. PEARY. e wind would be a most important factor in pro- 
ducing pronounced and rapid changes in the ice. Wind at some distant 
place in the polar basin, by this pressure which I have just spoken of, 
might cause The fields of ice miles distant to change their position and 
to crush up at one end and to open up at another. Also, what has been 
. by my last two expeditions and which, as far as I know, 
was not recognized before, is the fact (I say it is a fact; it is my 
pronounced impression, susceptible, perhaps, of modification by the 
work of the experts) that the strong tides of every month, the tidal 
waves crossing the polar basin, result in a movement of t ice and 
will form leads, and the tidal wave passing under the ice will buckle 
the ice and cause the lead to form, and then with the ebb tide that 
lead will slowly open without any pronounced and, perhaps, any per- 
ceptible current of the water. 

. Macon. The great force you speak of would not disturb the 
waters under the ice to the extent that it would create any current? 

Capt. PEARY. Not to a considerable amount. 

Mr. Macon. Did you ever make investigations to the extent that 
you knew that there was not a current sweeping forward all the time 
down in the ocean? 
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Capt: Peary. No; I had no current meter with which: to do 80. 


Mr. Macon: Is it not natural for a: to conclude, in the absence 
of your — made the inves tion, or anyone else L have ever heard 
of, that when this ice 25 feet ck was W en that it must have had 
something underneath it to press it . $9 ush.it in some way? That 
parting’ be just as logical a conclusion, not more so, than yours of the 


Capt. PEARY: Is that a question? 

Mr. MACON: Yes, sir. 

Capt. Pnanxr. I can say that every 
own opinion: In ito the facts of the case, my, 
sion, as as result. of my work north, is that the relia 
ful factor in che movement of the ice: 

Mr. Macon, I“ there- was a- current underneath, could it be possible 
that a small wire such as you e ges ——— about 14 pounds of 
——— a the end of it, would go down in a perpendicular manner 1,500 

oms 

es t. Peary. My impression. would be that a beech i = that: diameter 

be-defieeted — Slightly by any moderate 

. Macon: You do not know that it would — —— as horizontal 
as it would be perpendicular? 

Capt. Paart: I should: be pretty. sure that under those conditions the 
wire would not be anzwhere near horizontal—nowhere serga 45 degrees, 

Mr. Macon’ You: said something about the loss of part of your wire 
In a scunding you made 5 miles from the pole? 

Capt: PEARY; Jes, sir; 

Mr. MACON- 1 aon ‘ou: lose all of it?’ 

Capt. PRanr ctically all of it. 

Mr. Macon Where did: it break off? 


man could, of course, have his 
impres- 


Capt. Pwary. I ae not not say precisely i perhaps 100 or 150 feet. I 


do eer recall, except L my men running out a short distance 
on ice. 

Mr. Macon. You do. es know how far? 

Capt. Puary; No 

Mr. Macon, Might it not hare been 25: or 30 feet long? 

Capt. Peary: I should say it was more. ‘feet. My impression 


ire: was: 100 
wire. had been: carried 
underneath this ice 25 or feet, so ween yo u began to roy? it the 
edge of the ice: rs saong, to do with the breaking of this where 
that the sweepin, 2 Vy, a current might have broken it? 
we 55 Pank. I do not think so. I doubt it. I noticed nothing of 
Mr. Macox. Did vou notice — 


. Peary. No, sir. If t S — 8 deflection 
*. No, ee 
nei the- man: taking Pryor pea 2 doubtedly have 
noti t. 

Mr. Macon, You said: that: Mr. Marvin lost all his records. of sound- 
ings- meg Ea { 

Peary.. Tes, Sir. think I 
2 ings; wor artiste hasit; one- ofi the 
t can no 

“Sir, MA Macon. Did you or ‘any of your party make a single complete 


1 soundin, as at 85° a Ap 
out from Bartlett’ — 
„ appro: tely, nerth 


not’ blè that 


lett turned back?“ 3 
— PEARY: —.—.— made one at 87°" 15% 

Macox. How: many 8 were taken upon your journey 

and oyr was the character of them? 

were: those by Marvin: on: the 


on the Ist 
‘were 


. All latitnde-and: no longitude: observations ? 
tude observations: were attempted. 

id) like to suse ey record a. letter from the 
11. be ay ‘another: letter from 


awe a. letter from 
the 3 
1910; and TA eaa z ofi Commerce and T, 


dated 
(The letters r to by Mr. Roberts follow:) 
THe SBERETARY OF- THY Navy, 
Washington, «11; 1910. 
My. Dean:ConoressMAn: I take pleasure in sen 
information. ry: ee Civil. Engineer Peary, Uni 
von requested 10. 
Believe me, taith Fours, 


error er. Spa u herewith the 
tates. Navy, which 


G. v. L. MEYER. 


Ion. Puxxsr W. ROBERTS; 
House of Representatives. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF THA 3 425 BURBAU or NAVIGATION; 
Washington, D. O., February: 10, 1910; 


{Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy;] 


In compliance with the request contained in the memorandum from 
the private — to the Secretary of the Navy, dated me dat the 
bureau ey ts herewith a. brief record of the service of Civil 
neer Robert E. United States Navy, since the date of his entry 
into the nayal 5 which shows the amount of leave of absence 
granted to that er & and 5 time such leave was granted ; 
of active service pe ormed by him, with dates of the orders ass 
amount of unemployed sery- 


ting orders. 
liclative: to the amount of pa, pay drawn by Civil Engineer Pons while 
8 on active duty and whi 
pcp air yori turn — 1 he op 
Tvil Engineer Peary an as 
regarding sald pay will be furnished by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts as soon as possible. 


1882. Noy: 
1883, June 
1883, A 


the amount’ 


Civil. Engineer Peary's education, the bureau — to state 
that its records. do not afford 7 — Info 


rmation. thereon, nor 
does its records show. the occupation in which said 1 may. have been 
service in 1881. e- bureau 


understa prior to his en = the naval 

erstands 5 owever, — said officer was educated in 

th Coleg,” tn Maine nang la ter served in the 
ce for a 


It is assumed that this. information is deere for use in connection 
with — bill oe San been introduced in Congress in behalf of Civil 


r Pea the purpose of: rewarding him for his havin: 
reached the "the Novis Pole, and While his having 5 Ses 
both — 


task: is most commendable aud ects great credit 
imself and the entire Nation, his various explorin 
peditions: can not be regarded: as having been strictly 3 
military or naval purposes, and for this reason it seems ina 
to confer upon him a title (rear admiral in proposed: bill 
: previous: educatton, train and service have not fitted him. The 
bureau believes that Civil prees petas Peary should be advanced in rank, 
but in his on corps, and has made recommendation to the department 
on the oo one proposed im his behalf accordingly. 

The bureau. has. just learned that Civil — P > prior to 
entry inte the naval service in 1881, entered the service of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey on cartogra hic work on July 10, 1879, at $40 
per month; was regularly emplo: in that service on February’ 1. 1880, 
at $75: per month; compensation was, increased to 890 per month on 
February 2, 1881; and resigned in the latter ee “Of October, 1881, to 
enter the naval service as a: civil engineer. 


ex- 
for 


raises 5 5 — 1 
st been von e 

e of ca ional getiones 
8 eg bye in com- 


James E. 


which so retired. 

It is recommended that Ciyil Engineer Peary, in recognition of his 
ee be retired as a civil engineer, with the rank: of We 
admiral and the highest retired pay of that grade under exi 

R. F. NICHOLSON, 
Uhtef of Burcaw: 


DEPARTMENT: OF THE: Navy; 
BUREAU r NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. O., February 10, 1910; 


RECORD OF SERVICE oF CIVIL. ENGINBER* ROBERT. H; PEARY, UNITED STATES 
Navx. 


z 


1856, May 6. Bern in E. 
1881, Oct. ' 26. (Appointed from. Maine., 
1881; Dec.. 8. Fo the navy yard, Washington, D D. . G- 

y Detached! ed ber 1 amf 


1882, Sept. 
1882. Ont 4. To the navy yard, r 24 it instant: 
1882, Oct: Brent duty Ken Went then walt orders, 
peci 1 ey) 
Detached: and wait’ orders. 
To 8 Harbor’ Island. 
. Detached and to duty, Washington, D. C. 
9; pr. 6. Detached- and leave months abroad. 
1887, Jan. 8. To the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
si 1. Detached 


Ny: 
8 a —5 ine nu vy yard, League Island. 
D con 
Detached and kh -N ae from. aay 1, abroad. 
To the na N E ore er Ik, December” 1, 
Order: of 8 ‘ober 24 — Al three a ery leave 


To thi yard;. New; Yo * ( 
. To the navy: New Yor 
Detached. and walt orders. 

2. Leave, 6 months abroad, without 
80. To the navy — New Tork, N. 
Leave seven 

Detached and 9 five years abroad. (Detached 


Ma ) 
ý Atinined rank of lieutenant commander from January 


Commissioned from tests 1901. 
28. Leave extended wae 0 moins 
fied; leave d months instead 


Letter November 
of to July 1. 1 
Attained: rank of 3 from this date. 
Commisstoned from April 1902. 
8 duty Bureau of Yards and Docks, Novem- 


9. Detached upon e A of board Sem and three 

years’ leave abroa (Completed Apr. 11, 1904.) 
1907, Apr. 9. Leave, three years, to undertake expedition to North 
1908, July 2. Unexpired leave: of April 9 


Pole, ete. 
1907, revoked. To duty 
under. Coast- and Geodetic. Survey in making tidal 
aK 3 in ERE ong Pon reenland. SEN 
5 t. 10. return 2 0 g of Na ensign on vor 
1908; Bem: ca April 6, 1909. 15 
g bis service in the Navy Civil Engineer Peary has performed 
for 12 years and 9 days. 
unemployed: for 155 ears, 1 month, and 10 days. Of this 
years and 5 months have been spent 
on mye while unattached a the balance on waiting. orders or leave 
on 2 


The bureau has been unable to find any record in the ent of 
Civil Engineer Sing | *s place of education or Bagh gato or to entry 
into the rary but fe s unofficially: informed ucated in en- 
mrming at t Bowdoin. College and later served in the Coast and Geo- 
etic Survey. 


He has 
unemployed duty KOPTO ARTAR 
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received by Civil Engineer Robert H. Peary, U 


of pa United 
States Navy, from the date of his entry into the service (October 26, 
December 81, 1909. 


WHILE ON DUTY. 


4 


— ä—— 4 44õ4„ 


Oct. 1, 1882 
Nov. 105 182 
July Uy 1883. 


SEBIRSeSSRs2 


y 26, 
reed 26, 1904. aes ee! 
Dee. 31, Woh eee ses sede eben 


a st 


3 Dec, 9, 1881 bres es a ee naa $100.27 

251 Oct: 4, 1882 (waiting orders). 12.33 

Nov. 16, 1882 Dec. 6, 1882 (waiting orders). 86.30 

y 12, 1883 Aug. 27, 1883 (waiting or 193.15 

Apr. 16, 1888, Oct. 25, 1888 ( 793.15 

„ 26, 1886 Jan. 11, 1887 ( 334.66 

Nov. 1, 1887. June 36, 1888 (leave) 1, 193.42 

Jul Oct. 11, 1888 ( 507.95 

Feb. 6, Feb. 7 1880 ( 9.86 

May 2, chen Sept. 30, lea 9,129.11 

1 Nov. 20, 1895 293.42 

Nov. 5 N 4, lage cwaittng ordera)... 12.85 
ov. .. 

Oct. 30, 8 . 14, 118.51 

187.78 

. 10,956.12 


28, 148.38 


For the six months from May 5, 1896, to November 4, 1896 (with 
the exception of two days of duty. October 25 and October 26), Civil 
Engineer Peary was on leave without pay. 


Tun SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, February 24, 1910. 
My Dean CONGRESSMAN: In response to your request of February | sun 
23d for copies of any and all reports made b vil Engineer Robert 
Peary, United States Navy, I have the honor to 2 ad, fe that the only 
report in our files of this nature from Mr. mg el is 305 e following tele- 
gram from Battle Harbor, received September 11, 
1 he uly report my return; hoisted Navy ee al on North Pole 
pr ' 


A report made August 11, 1908, and receiyed October 8, n of 208. 
Peary’ 9 from Sydney to Etah, from July 17 to A 

was sent 87 the ue ouse, from the Navy Department, 9 a] 
it was a 


x yours, 
G. v. L. MEYER. 
Hon. W Bu ge 
T Representatives. 
a eee 8 
Washington, D. G., February 25, 1910, 


Dear SIR: Replying to your inguiries of February ee, addressed to the 
„ Institutio; 
list o. s presented to the Museum by Commander R. B. Peary 
in 1857. the oniy, ones which have been received from him. I also 
inclose a pamphlet account of North Polar as pea poe by Com- 
mander Peary, which was published in the Smithsonian Report for 1903. 
Canana eary has made no direct communication to the institution 
rding his ‘Artic explorations. 
ith reference to your telephone inquiry, I am informed that the 
Cape York meteorites bro t down by 8 Rigi bave been 
purchased by a private individual and presented to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, where they had been on exhibi- 
tion foe some years. 
tg N CHARLES D. WALCOTT, Secretary. 
5 bi 
Hon. ERNEST W. ROBERTS, 


United States House ‘of * 
ash ington, D. O. 


List of ees RIPE i as a gift from Lieut. Robert E. Peary, United 
States Navy, in 1887, 

One small ky: 

Alcoholic e. of shells and fishes from Greenland. 

Specimens of stentite. volcanic rock, mineral dust, etc.; 2 specimens 
of Ronie and 2 specimens of lignite from G reenland. 

specimen of rose quartz, 1 specimen of pyrite, 2 specimens of 

10 native iron, 1 specimen of muscovite, and 1 specimen of tour- 
maline In quartz. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
989. og 
ashington, Febru s 1910. 
Hon, Ernest W. ROBER 8 sibs 
House of Representatives: Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of = 22d instant requesting copies of reports 
made by Commander Robert E Peary, United States Navy, relative te 
his Paces explorations has been referred to the Navy Department for 
attent on 

Very truly, yours, Bens. S. CABLE, 
t j Acting Secretary. 


(Thereupon at 12 m. the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 


The subcommittee reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to ad- 
journment 
STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U. 8. NAVY—continued. 
Capt. Peary. Before we commence this afternoon, may I show some- 
baa al and 33 a eee ox 
UTLER,. ve no e slightes 0 jection. 
Mr. BATES. 53 
oy Prary. Here something I would like to show in connection 


as to how my 9 was carried. As a ary of ny Aan in 
ndicating} was 


a draw string and my 


s ng, 
notebook was carried in it. Here £ ladia tlas fe 
"on my sledge. s 1f ganos 


mogron was carried in here {in 
was carried also in a Bede J poc 


rot nent this [In 
me ase at n 

carried Into the 
pae en out to 


E was taken out.. n 
down beside me. 

e * and was immediately 

to protect the notebook from the 
of snow which was the condensation 


taken up the subject of observations, I believe I asked you to 

ell the committee what 
number and character of them, and you exp ed 
said, I believe, that you took no longitude observations at all? 
Capt. Peary. I took no observations for longitude at any time on the 


Macon. I am advised by astronomers and geographers and ex- 
plorers and oe that it is — for any one 2 broad fel 
as — were going es 5 prosper — of wig espe Ragen 

eling unless e. ongitude 
— — ward do about that? 7 
Capt. Prary. I shoul at would be an opinion to be left to 


ir, gp ste Then, it the experts differed about the matter, there 
would be some confusion? 


your 4 175 about it? 

Capt. Peary. My opinion is that we were able to keep our course, 
ay seas also is that at the time of the year, and under the con- 
di there, any attempt at taking longitude observations 
would have been a weste of time. 

a Macon. 

eres Peary, In the middle part — bey? journey the altitude of the 
was so low that pronoma Ay E Aee a observations would 

— 8 been unnecessar, a ped Leow in the rpi — ood of the pole it is gen- 
erally recognized tha — . — observations are not practicable with 


bor Seg Oh of accuracy. 

r. Macon. Then, you do not hold to the teachings of other scien- 
tists, which is to the ys that unless you take the longitude obser- 
vations you can not know exactly the direction in ch you are 


Capt. Smee I do not think that I care to go into a discussion of 

neral les. I will state the facts, end also my determina- 
fion of — acts, to the committee or to any experts. 

Mr. Macon. Lou are an explorer, so — aon we + ashe to finå 
out whether or not you knew what you were doing. When you send 
a man into the feld to plow he must soov some g about the work 
or he will not do much inteiligent work. 

Capt. Peary. I do not care to go into a discussion of a eee prin- 

les. I am willing to give the facts in regard to the 

—.— Macon. You have no scientific opiates 8 — offer? 
Pear¥. No more than was contained in my earlier replies 
=a thou; 2 A attempt to take longitude observations would have 

1 a me. 

How many observations were taken by you after 
left Ka 1 Bartiett, at 87° 47“, between that and the No Pole, a 
tance of 133 miles—o' ations of any kind ? 

pap Suse I would like to say that I took in all 13 single or 6 
double observations of the sun at two different stations in ee dif- 
ferent directions at four different times. 

Mr. Macon. Where were they taken? 

Sane Peary. Three sets of those observations were taken at pe | 

„ and one set was taken at a point an estimated distanee of 1 
— ke beyond that camp. 
a acon. Camp Jesup was right at the pole? 
pt. Peary. It was the pole camp. 

a 2 acon, Then, you took no observations, longitude or otherwise, 
for a distance wi 2 miles after you left Bartlett at 87° 47’? 

capt Fe Br No, 

Mr. . And dont that you managed make a straight 
course ro the pole without anything except conjecture or estimate to 
guide you. Is that it? 

Capt. Peary: I leave the observations to answer that question. I 
am satisfied that I made that distance, was in fairly close limits, as 
I have done on other journeys on previous expeditions. 

Mr Macon. You never traveled that territory before? 

Capt. Peary. I have cro: the Greenland ice cap. a distance of 
500 miles, on two occasions, and was within 10 miles and, on one occa- 
sion, within 5 miles of my objective point, but we will say 10 miles, 
1 think you will find that recorded “North Over the Great Ice.’ 
I made a cache on this ice in the fall at a corey N that I would oot 
40 or 42 miles from the edge of the ice cap, ing in and 1 
distance by paces. The fall and winter of fe t year were particu rev 
stormy with a great deal ae snow and wind. In the spring, when I was 
starting to make the trip northeast across that ice cap, I went in to 
find this cache, poe after recling off my 40 or 42 miles, whatever the 
distance was, and that distance again was estimated by pacing, I sent 
my Eskimes, of whom I had three or four, I do not remember the 
number, and told them to go out radiately and see if they could find 

any signs of this cache that would assist us in determining where 


e should dig for it. Perhaps, I should say that the cache was 
simply a pile or boxes Which in the fall had Been piled up and that 
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there had been a bamboo pole put in the boxes and at the top a little 


piece of red bunting. I expected that the cache and the bamboo le 
would be buried in the snow. I sent those men, or was going to start 
them to sce if there was any indication for us to dig for, when one of 
the Eskimos called my attention to the fact that one of the dogs had 
either slipped his harness, or perhaps had not been harnessed, and 
that this dog was digging in the snow, and the Eskimo intimated that 
perhaps the cache was there. 

I ran out with the Eskimo and found a little ripple there in the 
snow. On the windward nothing could be seen, but here on the lec- 
ward side, was a little part of the top of the pole that the dog had 
either secn or smelled and gone to, and that pole and cache was not 
over 100 yards from my sledge. I do not pretend to say that I could 
do that every time, but it shows that I was fortunate that time. The 
Journey I speak of across the cap was approximately 600 miles cach 
way, and I made the land both going and coming on that gunen 

Ur. Macon, It being settl astronomically and scientifically, so 
to speak, that the latitudes run north and south and the longitudes 
east and west, how could you ascertain that you were 4 or 5 miles 
from the pole toward Bering Sea on the Tth, having taken no lon- 
gitude observation? You had never taken longitude observations which 
run north and south? 

Capt. Peary. What is the question? 

Mr. Macon. How did you come to the conclusion that you were 4 or 
5 miles from the pole toward Bering Sea when you had not taken 
8 longitude observations? 
` Capt. Puary. I did not know that until I had taken my observations. 

Mr. Macon. But you took no longitude observations? 

Capt. PEARY. I took no observations for longitude. 

Mr. Macox, What character of observations led you to conclude that 
you were west of Ee poia 4 or 5 miles? 

Capt. Peary. The rvations taken by me at those two places of 
which I speak. After I had taken the series of observations which 
: = 1 —2 I felt I knew approximately my position, as indicated 
n the book, 

Mr. Macox. Explorers and a certain class of scientists tell us that 
conditions are such in the Arctic Zone that an object will have a ver, 
much larger appearance to the naked eye than here, In that lati- 
tude, I have been told, an ordinary hare would be the size of a good- 
sized animal, and that an object that might appear small here would 
be about the size of a mountain, and though a great distance off wo 
appear close to you. What do you know about that? 

pt. PEARY. I have read such accounts. As to the so-called small 
animals being taken for large animals, 1 think I have read similar 
accounts, but I have had no personal experience. As regards the 
1 the tendency is for one to underestimate the altitude of 
mountains, and one reason for that is that there is nothing with which 
the eye is acquainted in order to form an estimate of height, no trees 
or houses, and as a rule a man will underestimate elevations of the 
land. The other objects which you have mentioned, animals and the 
like, I personally have not had that experience. I do not recall any 
member of my party having had that experience. 

Mr. Macon. A me of your party a few years ngo told me per- 
sonally that he observed the very condition that I have stated in the 
latitude in which you were traveling before you went as far up as you 
did, and if that condition does exist, that an animal is so magnified 
or an object is so magnified, how do you explain to the committee that 
you took a correct observation? 

Mr. Dawson. It would not affect the instrument? 

Capt. Peary. It would not affect tho instrument, 

Mr. PNGLEBRIGHT. And it would not affect the eye? 

Capt. Prary, I do not see how the eye would be affected in that wax. 

Mr. Macon. The same eye that looked through the instrument would 
look at the animal. 

Mr. BOTLER. These men who wrote on the subject have had experi- 
ence in the regions? 

Mr. Macon. This gentleman went on one of the expeditions with the 


captain, 

Mir. ENGLEsrIGur. Was that Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Macon, Yes, sir. Can you say he is not a credible witness? 

Mr. EnGieprieutr. I do not know whether he is or not. He was 
here this morning. 

Mr. Macox. Have you submitted all of your observations with the 
computations to the department? 

Capt. Pnanx. I have not. 

Mr. Macon. Did you submit any observation of temperature for 
air, rely oie barometer readings, wind velocity, and the direction of 
the water 

Capt. Prany. Meteorological reports were submitted to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. I took no water temperatures on 
the sledge Journey. I think some were taken on the upward voyage 
and the return voyage. The direction of the wind has not, as far as 
I know, been compiled separately from the notes of the party. That 
is a matter I touched on 5 I had it in mind later on to make 
a compilation of the weather and temperature conditions, a serles by 
various parties simultaneously, those parties being scattered over a 
considerable area of territory, some parties point at Camp Jessup, 
some at Fort Conger, and others at the ship. he data as to the 
direction of the wind and general water conditions at different points 
on the same day has not been compiled and worked up, but that could 
be done. 

- Mr. Macon. Can you prepare a map showing the exact location, 
giving the hours at each ye nt, on April 6, 10 a. m.; April 6, noon; 
April 6, midnight; April 7, 6 a. m.; April 7, noon, April 7, 4 p. m.? 

Capt. Peay. Such a map can be prepared. 

Mr. Macon. It was not prepared? 

Capt. Peary. I have not personally prepared it. 

Mr. Macon, Could you prepare it here just as well as you could up 


there? 
Capt. Peary. I would say that here would be the only place that 
it conld be prepared, after a careful reduction and discussion of the 
observations. tt could be prepared approximately up there, 

Mr. BUTLER. Have you sufficient observations—excuse me, Mr. 
Macon, will you ask Capt. Peary where he has sufficient observations 
from which such a map could be made? 

Mr. Macon. Have you a record of such observations that were made 
at the time from which you could prepare such a map? 

Capt. PEARY, Yes. 

Mr. Macon. Have you exhibited that to the committee? 


Capt. Peary. Have I submited what? 

Mr. Macon. Have you submitted it to this committee, or did you 
submit it to the committee that passed upon your report—the don 
graphic Society? 


Mr. Exatunntanr. It might save some time to state that we have 
gentlemen present who prepared such a map from the observations 
that Capt. Peary made at the North Pole, independent of Capt. Peary's 
calculations, and using data that was not ayallable to Capt. Peary 
at all in the way of chronometer observations. The chronometer obser- 
vations are before thts committee. 

Mr. BUTLER., It the committee want the map they can haye it. I 
do not want to see it; I would not understand it if I saw it. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Chairman, we are making a record here 

Mr. tietier. That is all right, if the gentleman wants the map 

Mr. Macon (continuing). And we want to have Capt. Peary's 
knowledge : 

Mr. EUTLER. It is your . to question him, Mr. Macon. 

Mr. Macon (continuing). About these matters. 

Mr. Borten. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Macon. I belleve there were two poles, one known as the North 
Pole, and the other as the magnetic pole. 

Capt. Prary. That is right. 

Mr. Magox. To which does the compass point? 

Capt. Puary. The compass tends to point—that is, the north end 
of the needle in the northern hemisphere tends to point toward the 
north magnetice pole. If you get near enough to the magnetic pole, 
where the strength of attraction is sufficient, it will point to it. 

Mr. Macon. And does it not tend to point toward the real pole? 

Capt. Prary. It does not point toward the real pole except in cer- 
tain positions on the globe. 

Mr. Macon. Then if you took no observations would your ones 
lead you directly, over a broken course of 133 miles, to the North Vole 
when it tended to point toward the magnetle pole? 

Capt. Peary. In connection with other means, yes; it would assist 
me in doing sv. 

Mr. Macox. What distance is the magnetic pole estimated to be 
from the real porr i 

‘apt. PRARY. at I can not say offhand, but I will say approximately 
1,500 or 1,600 miles. 

Mr. Dawson, It is just 20 degrees on that map [indicating]. 

Capt. PEARY. ifically or precisely the magnette pole located 
somewhere here [indicating on map], near King Williams Land, got 
a little north of the mainland of the American Continent. There Is a 
gentleman here who can probably give you the precise point. 

Mr. Macon, We are examining you here now and not examining tho 
other gentleman. 

Capt. Peary. I was simply referring to a gentleman whose memory 
might. be better than mine—20°; that would be 1,200 geographical 
miles, or 1,400 statute miles, approximately, as taken from that map. 

Mr. Macoy. At an angle of about how many degrees would that he 
from the North Pole? Say from a given point like you had up there 
at Bartlett's camp? 

Capt. Peary. I do not know that I understand the question. 

Mr. Macon. At what angle, how many degrees—we speak of a thing 
being at an angle of about 45°, such as a leaning tree or something 
of that kind, leaning at an angle of about 45°. Now, what angle woulil 
the magnetic pole be from the North Pole from the point that Bartlett 
turned back? 

Capt. Peary. That I could not say without measuring it from the 


r. Macox. It would be a considerable angle, would it not? 
Capt. Peary. As I have sald, I could not tell without measuring it 
from the map. 
Mr. PNGLEBRICHT. The map speaks for itself. 
ma 


T submit there ts a 
that shows the magnetic pole and shows the course Capt. Peary 


ook. 
p Mr. Macoy, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that I am examining Capt. 
eary. 

Mr. ENcLernicnt. Then examine him on the map. 

Mr. Macon. He is at liberty to use any map t he Sees fit, but 
when he is using the gentleman from California he is not using a map. 

Mr. Bares. I do not know that any one gentleman has a day to ex- 
amine him. I don’t know that any one gentleman of the committee 
has a mortgage on a whole day of this committee’s time to examine 
this gentleman, 

Mr. Macon, Let us have an understanding. I want the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to understand that he can not influence me. 

Mr. Bares. The gentleman does not try to influence the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 4 

Mr. Macoy, I want to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that we had it 
distinctly understood when this e opened that each member 
of the committee should have an opportunity of making such examina- 
tion of Capt. Peary as he saw fit. 

Mr. Bates. But not the exclusive. right. 

Mr. Macon. I have waited until the last, and allowed every other 
member of this committee to examine before me. 

Mr. Barras. Oh, no; there are several other questions to be asked. 

Mr. Macox. I say I have waited until every other member of the 
committee has examined him; my name was last on the subcommittee 
and I waited until the last before proceeding with my examination. 

Mr. Bares. We may not be through when the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas is through. 

Mr. Macon. Then you have the right to take up the examination 
and go on. 

Mr. Bares, I am very glad you accord me that right. 

Mr. Macon. I will not question it. 

Mr. Borter. Will you answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. Macon. I don't care if you ask a question, but I do not want a 
member of the committee to make e to the captain about 
this. that, or the other; I am asking him the questions, 

Nr. Burier. While Mr. Macon is examining his memoranda here, 
if you will permit me, I will ask a question. on and Capt. Bartlett 
agree that at a certain latitude, according to Capt. Bartlett's own 
measurements, you separated? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was on the Ist day of April, 1909? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Burien. Bartlett returned south over the trail and you went 
directly north? 

Capt. Peary. I did. 

Mr. BUTLER. And you marched six days or nights together? 
made six marches? 

Capt. Prary. We made five marches from early in the. morning of 
the 2d until a little before noon of the 6th. If I may make one point, 
Lays 3 I would say that march and day are not synonymous 
in s work. 

Mr. Burien. Well, this, in part, takes you over what von have al- 
ready stated. I would Hke to have it in my mind again. Your aver- 


You 
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a - 3 mita Bartlett up to a certain point amounted to how many 
miles a day? : 

Capt. Peary. I would have to calculate. That would be from 83° 
and 7^ north to 87° and 47’, which would be 4° and 40’. So we would 
divide 280 miles by 22. : 

3 e I understand that you called out the very best dogs 
you 

Capt. Peary. An actual selection. 

Mr. Burtzu. You took a rest of about three hours 

Capt. Peary. We took a rest there. We got in some time on the 
last « 9 ea March and rested through the Ist of April—24 to 80 hours. 

Mr. Berben. And then you took these five successive marches di- 
rectly north from that pa 

Capt. Peary. T did. would like to make one point of explanation 
in that connection That on the upward journey my dogs had u chance 
to rest and be double rationed every five marches. On the fourth 
march from the land we waited six days, resting the dogs and feedin; 
them. We were compelled to walt there on account of an open lead. 
At the end of the seventh march all the dogs had a full day’s rest— 
no traveling. At the end of the twelfth march atl the dogs had a full 
day's rest. At tbe end of the seventeenth march, when Marvin turned 
back, they had a day's rest. At the end of the twenty-second march, 
when Bartlett turned back, they bad a day's rest on double ration: 
so that at intervals of five marches on the upward trip the dogs 
a full day's rest. They did not get any rest on the return march. 

Mr. Macon. When Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann were before the 
committee last arr. they stated that they could not have relied upon 
the report of the observations taken by you for ascertaining where 

ou were or about discovering the pole. Do you know whether or not 
eir calculations about that are correct? 

Capt. Peary, I know nothing about it. I do not know what their 
testimony was; I do not know what their statement was, what they 
may have said. 

Mr. Macon. They stated they examined your instruments at the 
statlion—presumably the station here in Washington. A cursory ex- 
amination of your Instruments would not be evidence of your having 
used them at all In that latitude, would it—the examination of your 
ee here would not be evidence of their being used at all, 
wo t 

Capt. Peary. That I could not say, sir. 

Mr. Macox. Would recomputing the records of your observations be 
satisfactory evidence of where you were when they were taken—recom- 
puted here in Washington? 

Capt. Peary. I do not know that T understand that question. 

Mr. Macon. I ask you if a recomputing of your records—the records 
of your observations—would be a satisfactory evidence? l 

apt. Peary. I should say that it would be generally so considered. 

Mr. Macon. It would be generally so considered? 

Capt. Peary. That would be my opinion. 

Mr. Macon. Then, when 3 could not rel 
to differ from them—Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann—who passed . 


upon them, vou appear 


our record. Your narrative could have been written here in Was 
ington or at Bartletts camp. That could not be considered com 
tent or satisfactory evidence by 7 N scientists, could it 


Mr. Bates. This witness is not here ectured. 

Mr. Macon. I am “rag a questions. 

Mr. Barns. I mit, . Chairman, that this witness is not here 
to be lectured. > 


Mr. Macon. I am not lecturing him. 

Mr. Bates. You were giving an opinion of Mr. Macon. 

Mr. Macon. If am offensive to the gentleman from Penusytvania 

Mr. Bares. No; you are not; but you are taking up valuable time. 

Mr. Macon. My time is as valuable to me as it is to you. and I in- 
sist I am mei | up time ing to ascertain the truth—uot what 
pemmican is made of. You did not complain when they were asking 
about immaterial things this morning. 


Mr. Bares. I ob. ed because the gentleman's remarks were, In a 
meg severe § on the witness, who came before us at our 
reque: 


Mr. Macon. I am asking him questions. He can decline to answer 
. one of them if he wants to. 

r. BUTLER. Ask a question, Mr. Macon. We invited Capt. Peary 
to come, and I am sure he will answer anything he feels he can 
answer. 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Roberts asked you someth! yesterday about a 
pamphlet you bad published. which Is sort 2 5 cursory history of 
our route, Did that contain the report that you filed, with all the 
cts contained in the report that 9 filed with the Geodetic or Geo- 
sapoe Society when you came back? 
Peary. It did not contain the tidal er meteorological observa- 
tions or all of the soundings, 
Mr. Macon. Does not your book contain all of those? 
Capt. Peary. It does not. It contains simply a summary of them. 
Mr. Macon I believe Mr. Roberts asked you if, in submitting your 
—. eek to the Government, you made the request that if it was — 
3 that they would not make public your profile and met et 
soundings. 
Capt. Psary. That is covered, I think, in the hearings of yesterday 
formally and . 
Mr. Macox. You said, I believe, that you would file with the com- 
mittee your reasons for asking secrecy on that occasion. 
Capt. Prarr. I did. 
Capt Puan 1 e ee report yet to insert 
2 y. ave that part o e 4 ; that an- 
aera in my possession now. I was fornishing material’ for com- 
pleting the hearings previous to that. nearly all last night, and did 
not have time to complete it; but it will be in the committee's handa 
in a very short time. I would like to make this statement in connec- 
tion with that point: It was propig a request on my part that It be 
done, if permissible ; it was not an insistence or anything of the kind; 
it was simply a request that if it were permissible it might be delayed 


for the present 

Mr. Macon. The reasons given the committee by the gentleman who 
appeared before it in e nation of 7 55 refusal to submit your 
proofs a year ago—or last spring, practically + pas a were that 
ou were under contract with some magazines, and that ſt would inter- 
Jere with the financial end of your d 5 if you were to disclose 
your findings of facts to the committee. Did you afterwards have to 


change that contract with the magazines—the monetary part of it 
Capt. Peary. What was that last part, please? a 
Mr. Macox. You were under contract to some m 
Mr. Bares. I object to that question. 
sustain my objection. 


agazines—— 
I think the committee will 


Mr. Macon. The gentleman can refuse to answer if he wants to. 
Mr. Bares. The personal and financtal arrangement of Capt. Peary 
have nothing to do with finding the pole. 


Mr. Macon. The gentleman can refuse to answer If he wants to. I 
am not going to fall out with him for 5 to answer any question. 
Mr. Bares. I respectfully say this. Mr. Chairman: That it does not 


seem to me that that is a proper line of inquiry before this subcommittee 
to ask the captain to answer the question. 

Capt. Peary. It seems to me it was covered yesterday. 

Mr. Rorerrs. We have not any right to compel Capt. Peary to 
answer any questions. 

Capt. Peasy. Was not the identical question asked by you yesterday? 

Mr. Roserrs. If you will pardon me, I was not paying attention 
to that question 
ee BUTLER. I said he had a perfect right to refuse to answer any- 

g. 

Mr. ROBERTS. As far as I am concerned, I want Capt. Peary to under- 
stand that my idea of the hearings is that it is purely voluntary on 
bis part, nnd that be wiil not be compelled to answer any question 
tbat he does not want to answer. J 

Capt. Peary. I think that identical point, or an essentially similar’ 
pir: was covered by a question of Mr. Roberts yesterday or the day 

o 

The questioa was repeated upon request, as follows: Tou were 
under contract,” I said. with some magazines?” 

Mr. Roeerts. You covered that yesterday, I think. 

Capt. Peary. I did answer it: yes. 

Mr. Macon. Captain, did you find any evidence of increase or diminu- 
tion of weight at the pole? 

Capt. Peary. I did not, except the weight of the members of the 
party and the dogs. 

Mr. Macon. I mean change in weight except for lack of foodstuff? 

Capt. Peary. 1 beg your pardon. 

Mr. Macon. Did they change except perhaps for lack of foodstuff? 

Capt. Peary. Not that I noticed; no. 

Mr. Macon. Did “Pe find any decided atmospheric changes? 

Capt, Peary. I did not. 

Mr. Macon. Did the needle answer to the primary or the secondary 


etic pole? 

Capt. Peary. The direction of the compass was fairly constant there. 

Mr. Buren. Will you teil me, please, what that means? 

Mr. Macon, T asked him whether the needle answered to the primary 
or secondary magnetic pole. 

Mr. Burter. What are they? 

Mr. Macon. Ob, they are known in science. 

Mr. Bares. Where did you find that question? 

Mr. Macox. dag i are known ip science. 

Mr. Bares. But I am not a scientific person. 

are Dawson. I would be glad if the gentleman from Arkansas would 

ain. 
r. Macon. The gentleman from Arkansas is going to ask questions, 
and be ts not going to ask any foolish ones, eſtber. 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGĦHT. Is he trying to test the captain’s knowledge on 
science by asking such questions—ridiculous questions? 

Mr. Macon. I have asked no ridiculous questions. 

Mr ENGLEBRIGHT. Did you ever hear of a primary or secondary 
magnetic pole? 

Mr. Macon, Yes; I have. 

Mr. Exotuannnaur. Where—in Arkansas? 

Mr. Macon. Where I have heard of everything else—no: in Wash- 
ington. And I want to say to the gentleman from California it he 
intends it as a slur in regard to Arkansas, that it is unworthy of him. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I withdraw the remark. 

Mr. Macon. I want it understood that Arkansas is the equal of 
California in everything in the world except a little gold In the earth 


and a few h fellows for an exposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. will ask the members of the subcommittee not to 
further interrupt you. 

Mr. Macon am advised by a school of scientists that it is a phys- 


ical impossibility for man or beast to reach the North Pole. for the reason 
that the diminishing centri 1 action—did you ever bear of that? 
Mr. BUTLER. I never did. have beard of dogs and sledges, though. 
Mr. Macon. For the reason that the diminishing contritage) action 
and, in on, the increasing center of gravity near the pole 
causes a complete failure of man and animal energy that produces a 
kind of paralysis of the senses and of motion, a paralysis of sensation 


in any part of the body, Including the exercise of the faculty of the 
8 you know anything about that contention on the part of 
en 


Mr. Bortn. That is an indication of lunacy, it not, or feeble 
mind—a sort of combination of the solids and fluids? 

Mr. Macon (continuing). So that it would be almost impossible for 
them to exercise their independent functions so that anybody could 
ascertain a real fact—intelligently ascertain a fact. 

Mr. BorLer. What was your observation? 

Capt. Peary. I have never beard of the matter. 

Mr. gee N peren ao. ? FERA west ERFAN 

Capt. RY never 0 e su ma 0 e estion. 

Mr. Macon. You never beard of that before? ae į 

Capt. Peary.. Never heard of that before. A 

Mr. Burn Never beard of the theory 

Capt. Pnaur. And I have not noticed any such condition or effect or 


exercise them? 

Capt. Peary, I have read of that kind of treatment being given to men 
who were on the point of succumbing to the effect of conde in order to 
keep them moving, but I never saw the thing; never had the experience 
on any of my own expeditions. 

Mr. Macox, Then it did not affect your party that way? You were 
in as cold a latitude as other explorers? 

Capt. Puany. I have seen the thermometer 7337 below gero. s 
Mr. Macon. And it did not have that effect on you or anybody with 
‘ou? 

* Capt. Peary. It did not. 

Mr. Macon. It left your faculties and energies just as bright and as 
forceful as if you had been in a more favorable elimate? 

Capt. Pranxr. So far as I know. 
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Mr. Macon. It is always insisted that in climates of that character 
it is almost im ble for a man to stand erect. You never had any 


experience of that kind? 

Capt. Peary. I did not. 

Mr. Macon. You were able to stand as erect and move as freely as 
you did down here when you were marching over the smooth paved road 
trom here out by Chevy Chase? 


. PEARY. Les. 

Mr. Macon. And just there you will pardon me for calling attention 
to one observation that I noticed in your book. Just before you got to 
the pole you state that the dogs even caught the spirit of the occasion, 
or of the party, and tossed their heads in the air and curled their tails 
and emitted yelps, and so on. What in the world could have brought 
about such a feeling as that upon the dogs? 


Mr. BUTLER, They. were gett e è sald. 

Mr. Macon. No; they were going toward the pole. 

Mr, BUTLER. I asked him about the return—the joy of the dogs. That 
I could appreciate, when the dogs’ heads were turned toward home. 

Capt. Peary. I don’t locate the point in my book, but my impression 
is that I stated that the dogs 2 to have caught the on of the 
party, and I think, SIORO, I do not see it here, that I stà that that 
might be due perhaps to the reduced friction of the sl ; in other 
words, the reduced force necessary to drag them resulting from the rise 


in temperature. If that answer will be 8 I will make it as such, 
although the precise can be found in the book. 

Mr. Sacox. Now, 8 n, you sald it was 133 miles from where 8 
Bartlett left you to the North Pole, and before starting you were walking 
to and fro and made up your mind that you were going to reach the 
pole in 5 marches, and you proceeded along the lines ig 5 out, and 
did make it in 5 marches, getting to the . Just about the time you 
said you were going to get there, about 10 o'clock in the morata in 
time to take an observation. How far did you travel the first say 

Capt. Peary. That is all noted, I think, in the hearing oi ity A 

W. y 


was making. 
answer. 

Mr. Macon. I was going to ask you a question in response to the 
latter part of your answer. I was going to ask if it was not easier for 
a naviga tor to estimate the speed of a vessel on a smooth surface of 
water than it would be for an explorer to estimate the travel he was 
making over such ridges as you were talking about, up and down, stop- 
ping to cross the leads and sometimes taking longer to cross one lead 
than another? That occurs, does it not? 

Capt. Peary. It is a matter of 8 in both cases, I would say. 

Mr. Macon. So you would jus the matter out along the line 
of your judgment. Now, you made the 133 miles in 5 marches? 

capt. PEARY. One hundred and thirty miles. 

Mr. Macon. Your book said 133 miles, I think. 

Capt. Peary. We made the distance from the camp where Bartlett 
left me to Camp Jesup in 5 marches. 

Mr. Macon. t was 133 miles; it would be at miles per day. Can 
you call to mind the travels of any explorer that discloses such a record 
as that—5 4 7. — marching with an average of 263 miles, over an un- 
known sea of ice? 

Capt. Peary. I can not give the figures right here. If it is material 
in that connection, that can be inserted in the record of the committee, 
if it desires it, Beginning on page 29 and ending on page 30 of Mr. 
Moore's s of last winter, comparative distances are to be found, 
which I think have not as yet gone into the record. 

Mr. Bates. What date was that speech, so it can be identified as 
being part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Capt. Peary. March 22, 1910. - 

Mr. Bares. In the House of Representatives? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Barres. Who furnished him with the data, do you know? 

Capt. Peary. It is stated that Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and 
editor of the National Geographic Society, furnished it. It is as follows: 

“Referring to the time occupied by Peary in his last dash to the pole, 
Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and editor of the National Geographic 
Society, Says: 

PP! view of the recent published statement by a Member of Congress 
doubting the distances traveled by Peary on his last northern sledge 
journey, I have gone to some trouble to obtain correct figures from the 
8 of Peary’s last and previous tions, 

“* Anyone who cares to take the time and trouble can verify these 
figures and will find the following results: 

“s Peary’s average distance per march from Cape Columbia to where 
Bartlett turned back was 12.8 miles. Had it not been for the north 
wind two days, setting them back, this average would have been 133 
miles. Between two observations taken by Marvin the average of three 
marches was 168 miles. Several of the marches were 20 miles. 

7 His average, from the time Bartlett left him, to the pole was 26 
miles. His average on his return was 25.6 miles. 

For comparison with the above figures, as showing that these 
averages are not at all excessive, the following facts can be taken from 
the narrative of the last expedition and previous ones: 

“*Peary’s last two marches on the return from Cape Columbia to 
the Rooserelt, were 45 miles each. On this and previous expeditions 
the journey from Cape Hecla to the Roosevelt, a distance of 45 to 50 

es, was made in one march. The distance from Cape Columbia to 
Hecla was also made on other occasions in one march. he march from 
the Roosevelt to Porter Bay, a ce of 35 miles, was repeatedly 
made in 8, 10, and 12 hours. Macmillan and Borup returning from Cape 
Morris Jesup to the Roosercit, made the distance of 250 es or more 
in elght marches, an average of over 31 miles a march.. Peary, in one 
of his earlier expeditions, made the distance from Cape Wilkes to Ca 
D'Uryille, a distance of 65 to 70 miles, in one march. He repeatedly 
made the march from Cape D'Urville to Cape Fraser, a distance of 40 
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miles, in one march, and in the winter of 1899-1900 traveled from Etah 
to a point in Robertson Bay, 60 miles distant, in less than 12 hours. 

On his return from Independence Bay to Bowdoin Bay, Peary aver- 

20 miles a day for 25 successive marches, 210 miles in 7 succes- 

ve marches (an average of 30 miles a day. , making the last march 
of 40 miles, all these with dogs not driven by Eskimo drivers. 

On more than one occasion in the fall of 1900 L'eary's parties went 
from Lake Hazen to Fort Conger, both by the Bellows route and by the 
Black Vale route, distances elther way of 50 miles overland, in one 
mareh. This after the sun had set for the winter. 

In February, 1899, before the sun returned, Peary (with both 
feet frozen six weeks before), sledged from Conger to Cape D'Urville, a 
distance of over 200 miles, in 11 marches, in an average temperature of 
532° below zero, an average of abont 20 miles. In March of 1902 he 
went from Cape Sabine to Fort Conger, a distance of 250 to 300 miles as 
traveled, in 12 marches, an average of 21 to 25 miles, and later cov- 
an the same distance again in 11 marches, an ayerage of 22 to 27 


es, 
„Inu the history of polar explorations no one has had so much and 
such long-continued training in ice work as Peary; his $ is the 
result of long years of practice, resulting in great physical endurance 
and skill in the use of the sledge.’ ” 

Mr. Macon. Mr. Grosyenor is a member of the National Geographical 
Society, is he not? 

Capt. Peary. It states here he is director and editor. 

Mr. Macon. There was nothing in what he said that attempts to 
compare conditions 

Nr, BUTLER, What is the average dog travel? Does Mr. Moonr say 

Capt. Paary. There was no average given. 

Mr. Macon, Under similar conditions as these I am talking about. 
I am not talking about dog races up in Alaska. 
f we only had somebody else that had been up there 
with thig doga; but he = the only man that has been up there. 


tances, 
ever made such a record as he has made? 

Capt. PEARY. There is one point, Mr. Chalrman, that I would like to 
note, and that is, as far as I know, no other expeditions than my own 
haye ever utilized Eskimo drivers and the full-blooded Eskimo dogs in 
their entirety and perfection. I may be wrong in that statement; 
fnere Day. be one or two exceptions to that statement, but that is my 
mpression. 

. Macon. A good deal has been said here about your having the 
best dogs all the time, keeping the best dogs. ‘The best dogs could 
not travel any faster than the poorest dogs, could they, when they were 
yoked together? 

Mr. BUTLER. They were all the best dogs. 

Mr. Macon. If they were yoked together, the good and the bad, the 
good ones could not travel any faster than the worst ones. 

Capt. Pary, No sledges can travel any farther than the combined 
tractive force of the team. Some dogs would pull better than others. 

e UTTERN Just as a chain is no stro n its weakest link, 


6 days, or an ayerage of 33 miles a day. 

Mr. Macon. Were the conditions the same as these? 

Mr. EnoLesricnt. It was arctic travel. 

Mr. Macon. The same territory? The dogs had not traveled for a 
great many days before 8 started on this mad rush for the pole, 
either. These dogs of Capt. Peary, as I understand it, had been travel- 
ing for quite a number of days before they got to where he made the 
final dash for the pole—all of them, and therefore they could not have 
been in the same fine condition that they were when he started from 
Cape Columbla. Now, about travel, Captain. You said that you 
were preparing zoek sledges; that you kept the best ones with you all 
the time. Could you explain how you could make them better up in 
that frozen region than you made them in the first instance where you 
w= wetter 0 te, better conditions, better materials to work with 
and on 

Capt. Peary. I don't know that the sledges could be made better up 
there than they were when ier started, but where a sledge was broken 
repairs would consist of lashing up a crack or injury 10 the sledge. 
and in some cases, at the long stops, breaking up a poor sledge and 
utilizing the material to replace parts of broken sledges, broken cross- 
bars, and the like. 

Mr. Macox. But you will not contend that those sledges were better 
than when they started with Capt. Bartlett for Columbia and therefore 

‘ou would travel faster with them than while he was with you break- 
ing the ice for you? If you do not care to answer that I would ask you 
how it was that you could trayel so much faster with nobody to break 
the ice, nobody to construct your igloos except yourself than you could 
when you had supporting parties, that I understand were with you for 
the sole and express purpose of netping Ray to break the way so you 
could preserve ke strength to make s final dash; how could you 
travel so much faster than 7 could with the assistance you had before 
ae rtlett turned back 

pt. Peary. I would like to refer to the narrative in regard to that 
and say that it was a question of a spurt and dash with every man, 
Mr. Burirr. Is it all written in the book here? 

Capt. Peary. I think it is in the book—the reason for that. 

4 Nr. BUTLER. Would you be willing to let us put that book in eri- 
ence? 

Mr. Macon. You can put the whole book in evidence, 

Mr. BUTLER. All right, rather than to have to read it over now. 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGHT. I would suggest that you offer the book in evli- 


dence. : $ 
Mr. Macox. I offer the book in evidence. 
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Mr. BUTLER, It will cost something to publish that book. I in- 
tended to ask to have read just that part of his statement here. 

Mr, Macon, This record is going to be independent of the book, and 
I want it in the record. 

Mr. Exciesricut. You can offer, Mr. Macon, the parts of the book to 
which reference been made. 

Mr. Macon. I will let the captain do the offering. I am asking the 
questions, and he can answer them in his own way. 

Capt. Peary. I think I answered that. 

Macon. You answered by saying you referred to the book. I 
want this record complete. If you are going to designate the parts of 
the book that you want to go in, I want to follow that up. : 

Mr. Bares. He explained that in his oral testimony yesterday. 

Mr. Macon. Did you ever hear of the other side asking a question 
over when it was not satisfied witb the answer given? 
re Bates. This is not a court of law, with technical cross-examina- 

n laws. 

Mr. Macon. But there arè two sides to this, as in every other ques- 
tion, as I understand it. 

Mr. Dawson. I can see no reason for repeating all the testimony. 

Mr. Macon. I do not remember to have asked a single question that 
Mr. 3 or Mr. Bates has asked or that you have asked. 

Mr. Dawson. I have not asked any. 

Mr. Macox. I would like to have that in the record, Capt. Peary, so 
as to make the record here complete—what your average travel was 
while you had your supporting parties with you, while your dogs were 
fresher than they were when you left Bartlett, 87° 40’. * 

Capt. Peary. I think that question was answered, what the average 
8 was per march. The stenographer, I think, figured that out. 

Mr. Macon. With Capt. Bartlett. We figured out what yours was 


after you left. i 
I think he has the figures here from Columbia to Capt. 


Capt. PEARY. 
Bartlett’s camp. 

Mr. Macon. To 87° 47“; I would like to have that in the record to 
show just what your average travel was. The dogs were fresher then 
than they were afterwards, 

Mr. Ropers. If you want to refer to it, I have it right here. 

Capt. Peary. Well, I will refer to that page in the book. 

Mr. Ronents. It is at page 286. 

Capt. Peary. The last two paragraphs of page 286 in my book: 

7 that with my party reduced to five or six men, every man, dog, 
and sledge under my individual eye, myself in the lead, and all recog- 
nizing that the moment had now come to let ourselves out for all there 
was in us, we naturally bettered our previous speed. 

“When Bartlett left us the sledges had been practically rebuilt, all 
the best dogs were in our pack, and we all understood that we must 
attain our object and get back as quickly as we possibly could. The 
weather was in our favor. average march for the whole journey 
from the land to the pole was over 15 miles. We had repeatedly made 
marches of 20 miles. Our average for five marches from the point 
where the last supporting party turned back was about 26 miles,” 

Mr. Macon. Now, Capta would like to get the exact distance 
traveled by you on the 7th of apni 1 I would like to get the ex- 
act distance traveled by you that day. You made a good many meand- 
ering trips around? 

Capt. RY, An estimated distance of about 50 miles. A greater 
8 of that—or half of it—with light sledge and double team of 

gs. 


Mr. Macon. You say you traveled an estimated distance of 10 miles 
out in one direction? 

Capt. Peary, That was not on the 7th. 

Mr. Macon. That was not on the 7th? 

Capt. Peary. NO. 

Mr. Bares. His return trip was on the 7th. 

Mr. Macon. I know, at 4 o'clock, but this is before 4 o'clock. It is 
some little time on the 7th before 4 o'clock. I understand he traveled 
10 miles out and 10 miles back on the 7th. 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Macon. And 8 miles out in another direction and 8 miles back. 
and then left and made a sounding on the way to—what camp was it 
you stop at the night of the 7th? 

Capt. AnY. The night of the 7th, our last upward camp. 

Mr. Macon. How far was that from the pole? 

Capt. Peary. An estimated distance of 30 miles from Camp Jesup. 
We slept at that camp. 

Mr. Macon. Thirty and 20 would be 50 and 16 would be 66? 

Capt. Peary. Excuse me 

Mr. Macon. They were nautical miles? 

Capt. Peary. Excuse me, those figures are not accurate. 

Mr. Macon. They are all estimated? 

Capt. Peary. Excuse me. The travel on the Tth was 10 miles return 
from the farthest point (estimated) ; an estimated 8 miles to the right 
and back; and then the distance to our iast forward camp Whether 
that last march was all on the 7th or not I can not say; it may have 
been after midnight when we reached our igloo, The first 10 miles that 
you haye there are not jn the count. 

Mr. Macon. Those were nautical miles, were they not? 

Capt. Peary. They are estimated nautical miles; yes. 

Mr. MAcon. What is the diference between a nautical and a statute 
mile; how many statute miles would that be? 

Capt. PEARY. About 800 feet difference. 

Mr. Macon, What difference in the travel would that be? 

Capt. Peary. I do not remember the precise constant as between a 
nautical and statute mile, but that is about the difference—800 feet. 

Mr. Macon. Did you take into account any detours, by reason of 
having to go around any object, any obstruction, or going over obstruc- 
tions, did you make any estimate about them? 

Capt. Prany. My estimate of the distance, as I have stated, was that 
it was 10 miles to my farthest point and 8 miles to the point to the 
rane was about to say east, but there is no east or west there. 

r. Macon, How long was it after Capt. Bartlett reached his camp 
on the return trip that you have arrived there? 

Capt. PEARY. ched where? 

Mr. Macon. His camp on the return trip. 
and went back to his camp. 

Capt. Peary. What camp? 

Mr. Macox. Bartlett's camp, I understand. 

Capt, Peary. Yes; but I do not understand what point you mean. 

Mr. Macon. Where you found him on your return trip. 

Capt. Peary. I found him on the ship. 

Mr. Macon. Well, at the ship. 


He left you at 87° 47’ 
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y 
He was there four days before you arrived? 

Capt. Peary. Four days. 5 å 

Mr. Macon. He had to travel back over a road the marks on which 
were much fresher than when you got to them, were they not. 

8 Peary. Under the conditions of existing weather, I should sa 
that there would be littie or no difference in the character of the tr. 
at the time that Bartlett passed over it and its character when I 35 
over it, with this difference, that the trail would have the additional 
marks or additional travel of Bartlett's sledge. 

Mr. Burier. Did Bartlett strike a lead? 

Capt. Peary. That is covered in his journal. There is this point, also 
brought out in his journal, that the last 45 miles before reaching the 
land Bartlett had to break, or did break, a new trail. He perhaps could 
have found the trail from that lead in, but he could see the land, and he 

referred to go straight in for the land rather than waste time hunting 
3 trail, and did so. I had his trail to follow when I came along 

Mr. Macon. On the 7th of April, while you were making this trip, 
yout tonne a 9 of 1,500 fathoms? 

pt. Y. Yes. $ 

Mr. Macon. About how long did it take you to make that sounding? 

Capt. Peary. It did not take us very long, In making a sounding the 
wire runs out very rapidly. 

Mr. Macon. You did not estimate the time? 

Capt. Peary. I did not estimate the time. If we had been able to 
reel in that wire and lead, it would have delayed us a good deal, but the 
Puget at ee the wire and lead is not a long operation. The reel will 

0 A 

Mr. Macon. How long before that had the wire been used in makin; 
—2 „ last sounding preceding that how long a time had 

en: te 

Capt. Peary. Bartlett made a sounding on the 25th or 26th of March; 
or posuny the 27th, somewhere along there, 

r. Macon. What was the temperature then? 

Capt. Peary., I could not say offhand. It may be noted in the book, 

Mr, Macon. Was it cold enough for the water to have frozen to the 
wire as you reeled it in, so as to have made it stick and make it hard 
to taral when you attempted to make another sounding? 

Capt. Y. It did not make it hard to unreel, and on no occasion 
was there any slu hness of the reel in running out the wire and the 
lead. At times, and perhaps I might say on every occasion, the wire, as 
it came in, before it came to the reel, passed through a fur-mitten, or 
blanket mitten, or a piece of fur, or something, as it was reeled up in 
such a way [illustrating] as to take nearly or quite all the water off the 
wire before it went on to the reel. But independent of that, there was 
not any sluggishness or retardation of the action of the reel in running 
out as the result of the different strands of wire ing together. 

—. 47 bap a What was the condition of the weather while you were at 

e pole 

Capt. Prary. As stated in my book. 

Mr. Macon, I believe you stated in the book that during the 30 hours 
you stayed at the pole it was clear and calm, cloudless and flawless. Let 
me have that book, please. 

Mr, Butler. How late are we going to stay here? 

Mr. Bats. I have another question or two I would like to ask. 

Mr. Macon. I am not through yet. 

Mr. Bares. Well, how long are we going to continue this examination? 

Mr. BUTLER. I don't know. 

Mr. Macon. I don't know. 

Mr. Barges. A day for each member of the committee would make a 
wey long and unreasonable examination. 

r. Macon, If the gentleman says I have not been interrupted I 
don't understand the definition of interruption. Perhaps he has a dif- 
ferent definition of the word. 

Mr. Bates. But no other 8 of the committee has consumed 
the time that the gentleman from Arkansas has, or even one-fifth of it. 

Mr. Macon. No gentleman has consumed the time to-day—that is, all 
of to-day. I did not start until Mr. Roberts finished. e gentleman 
can have the rest of the time as soon as I get through. I will say that 
to show my fairness in the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not going to sit and listen to him, for one. 

Mr. BATES. I have some regard for the exigencies of the occasion, and 
I do not propose to take up more than five minutes of time. 

Mr. cox, In response to that—“ clear and calm, cloudless and 
flawless "—I desire to submit a few pictures here in your book, Cap- 
tain. The flags taken up there, to be found on pages 284 and 290, 
2 to be waving in a gale. These two appear to be waving in a 
p e, blowing like t [indicating]. You would not call that breeze- 
ess, would you? 

Capt. Peary. Does it not state there that there was sufficient breeze 
from the west—or from the left—at times to straighten out the flag? 

Mr. Macon, These two appear to be in a gale. The wind is so strong 
that it stretches them right out. That would not be an ordinar 
breeze, to keep a flag floating out like your arm would be extend 
straight out from To body; it would have to be more than an ordi- 
orid breeze, and was simply submitting these 99 in con- 
no 2 with your statement in the book about its 
that day. 

Nowei have another picture here that I want to submit. You state 
it was clear and calm. I find here, on 298, four pictures that 
were taken by you, some of which indicate that it was very cloudy, 
black. I would like you to explain to the committee, if you can, why 

ictures would be as dark as that [indicating] if taken on a clear 

y. This looks like it might be practically the night. 

r. ENGLEBRIGHT. What page are you referring to? 

Mr. Macon. Page 298. 

Mr. BUTLER. There was not any night up there at that time. 

Mr. Macon. Only one seems to have n taken on a clear day. 
Maybe Capt. Peary can explain that. 

pt. Peary, I think some shadows will show in some of those 

ictures. : 
. Mr. Macon. But this is all shadow [indicating]. 

Capt. Prary. That, I think, would be a question for a 8 
to answer. The reproduction can not be quite as sharp and vlear as 
the original photographic print or negative. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. e question of exposure makes quite a difference 
in the showing of the picture as to light or darkness, does It not? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes. 8 

Mr. Burien. Did you take those pictures? 


ing clear and calm 
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Capt. Peary. I took those pictures myself. 

Mr. Macon. Getting back to the — — I would reg if you — 
with your friends in rotestin, against the wip made by Cook o 
having traveled à little over 24 miles a day with light sleds and * 
small party up in the 2 belt, and some of ae 7 5 as far as to 
say it was 5 to make 24 miles a day be A 

t mt 8 to 


Capt. Peary. I do not recall stating that 
make 24 miles 3 day up there. 

Mr. Macon. I am informed that Admiral Melville said it was an 
absolute impossibili to do it, and that when you came back and 
made your report of miles and over a day he congratulated you upon 
it and did not have the kindliness of feeling to apologize to Cook for 
— 5 doubted his veracity when he said he had traveled 24 miles a 


t Peary That is a matter of which T have no knowledge. 

Mr. Macon. You do not know anything about — . 

Capt. Pnanx. a have no personal know edge of tha 

Mr. Macon, Now, Captain, at the risk 3 the displeasure 
of some of the members of the committee, I want to ask you again why 
it was that when you concluded to find the pole that you rid. yourself 
— every white man who und any knowledge, any astronomical knowl- 

edge and experience in the northern ons, and sent them back and 
only teok one Negro and four Eskimos with you to testify to your work? 
I think you answered that y. — H 

Capt. RY. 1 think T — tha 

Mr. BUTLER. Me. Roserts asked nir about that, and it appears in 
print this morning. 

Mr. Macon. — T will ask you this question: You knew that —— 
Inmbus had discovered the West India Islands and that he had qui 
a party that accompanied him, and that none of them shared the glory 
of the discovery of the Islands with him; that Americus Vespucius ha 
discovered this continent, and that it was named for him, ant one — 
had quite a party with and that none of them shared the 
of the * with him; that Magellan discovered Magellan 


that bears his a that he had quite a with him, and that 
nobody shared 2 lory of that discoverey with him; that De Soto 
discovered the 


t River with porn a ~ and that nobody 

es the ya with h Phen, according to your 

answer yes me was that you feared that 

Capt. Bartlett would share the Pee Pare of the discovery — the 3 with 
o 


e conditions. 

Acox. Heuson does not share it with vou. does he? 
Pranr. Every member of my party that was there with me 
eee 

Mr. Macon. Have you heard. of of — 1 offering to bestow medals 
upon Henson or upon either of the Eskim 

Mr. Bares. You have just stated that tn hives, Aissoverten vou have 
mentioned the leader of the ree Soto and Magellan and Co- 
hres and the others—was only one who was awarded the 
glory for the discovery. 

T. Macon. Yes; so again; and so Capt. Rongi Plog not 
fear that the glory would — shared more ‘<< Bartlett by the 
Eskimos who went along with hi 

Mr. Butiszr. Do you wish to answer —— further? 
Capt. Peary. No, sir; the answer as I have given it—that it 
= zene 59 been inevitable under the 


pass upon. 
Mr. Macon. He has a right to answer it if he wants to. 
Mr. ENGLEBRISHT. He need not answer it if he does not want to. 
Mr. Macon. He need not answer an: 


Mr. BUTLER. Every 
I understand this inquiry to be whether or not Capt. i had reached 
the North Pole, and 3 his motive muy have been in dismissing these 
men 1 do not think is pertinent. 

Mr. Macon, Have ou read what Mr. Wellman said as to what the 
best evidence of the discovery of the pole would be? 

Mr. Burien. W. and not Mr. Wellman. 
u 80 about 


mend the sleds with. 

t. Peary. I think I enumerated a hatchet. 

Mr. “incom A small meat hatchet. 

Capt. small meat hatchet, 

Mr. Macon. But you did not have os to repair the sleds with? 
1 few screws 


Capt. Pearr. no nails, but and a screw 
driver. A nail is the last in the world to put into æ sledge for 
= work. 


I 
t can 


Mr. MACON. cas was the are vou carried on each foot in 
making that trip 
~ Capt. PEARY. Phat I could hardly tell. In regard to the snowshoes, 
I would say that we did not wear the snowshoes constantly; in fact; 
the snowshoes were used comparatively little on this first expedition, 
probably not one-tenth of the time: 

Mr. ExoLEuRIGHT. You do not lift the shoes, do you; that is, you 
shuffle along in the shoes? 


Capt. Peary. Ordinarily a snowshoe is not lifted Ame 5 
Mr. Macoy. In shuffling along, would not that make it harder to travel 
than if you had your foot above any obstruction so you would not have 
= a nti = through it—like snow or mud that would have to be 
? It looks to me like that would quite burdensome 
before 2 5 oe traveled a t distance, to shuffle shoes thro snow. 


to the same tribunal, to be 


. — 2 — by it? 
ary. I should prefer not to go into that a at all. I 
int dt the question is one f by any and 


at could be answered for 
every member of the ttee. 

Mr. Macon. Now, the gentlemen who were before us last spring sald 
that they were of a subcommittee that examined your proofs, and. they 
admitted that they had made up their minds about your having dis- 
cov the pole before —— saw any of them at all. Therefore they 
could not have been an impartial jury to sit upon your case, bat is 
the reason why I ask whether or not you would 1 to 
your ots —.— to be submitted — the same impartial tribunals. that 

upon Sree one Dr. Cook's progfs. If you are not 
ure to —— proofs to them, all you have to do is to say so: nobody 

Mr. eran: Mae vocation is tha the Dan luded 

re UTLER. My reco! on t the es conclu that Cook 
reached. the North Pole 

Mr. Macon, No; that was all done before they examined the 


proots 
22 Burren. That they did that before they examined the proofs? 


Mr. Macon. Yes. 
Mr. Dawson. Cook oded in the meantime, did he not? 


Mr. Macon, No; he did not lode at all, 
Mr. BUTLER. What is the question ? 
Capt. Peary. I think La the last question 


Mr. Macon. The 2 T asked was whether he woul? be wiin 


to submit his proofs, that he said he did not want to go into tha 
subject. In other words. he declines to say whether he 0 or will not. 
Of course that will carry the — that he refuses to do 


Mr. Bates. Nothing of the sort. 


Mr. Macon. It does. 

Ca 2 have nang i proofs. been submitted any phical or 
scientific society be passed upon EDE this, Hoxton l Geographie 
ciety? Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Macon, What 3 Have you any evidence of what soclety 
has. passed upon them? 

Mes Arig Is that a letter from the Royal Geographical Society of 


Mr. Macon. We have that in the record. 
Mr.. BATES. 1 I asked If those are the of letters 
like to have 


Capt. PEARY. This is a copy of the letter received b 
Leonard Darwin, Pree of the Royal Geogranbic 
London [indicating This is a copy of a letter recet 
Mr Douglas W field, member of the council of the Royal Geo- 


gra mothe’. 
és 5 ill you read that letter? It will explain the answer 

my question. 

0 Peary read the two letters referred to, as follows:) 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL Society, 1 Savriie Row, 
Buetrxorox GARDENS, 
London, W., December 5, 1910, 

Commander R. E. 


PEARY, 

Hale Island, South "Harpswell, Me., United States. 
Dear COMMANDER PARRY: Please accept our sincere thanks for the 
—— — sare sent us, including copies of the observations taken 
by y have been thoro ly examined by us. In the 
opinion “Of my ce Route the t gh — a in this or any other new matter 
has co! pe im say — — affects 

me 8 oer on a hein ty of the 


the first to reach a pole of the earth. 


‘ours, sincerely, 
LEONARD DARWIN, 
President R. &. 8. 
— 
ÀTHENAEUM, 
Pall Malt; 8. W. December 7, 1910. 
1 COMMANDER Peary: You will — 4 an official r pola from 
r rec- 


. S. acted, 
rt = final, our council felt @ certain dim- 


—＋ 

that a — ——— ent of your courtesy in 
communicatin; — pA migħt be open to misinterpretation, and 
that it was due to you tò prevent this risk by stating explicitly the 
result of the independent examination made in our office. 

I trust that the course followed may be satisfacto 

With kind regards and all good wishes for the New 

Yours, very truly, 


culty in sayin 
But some o 


to you. 
ear, belicve me, 


Dovctas W. FRESHFTIELD, 
Member of the R. G. S. Council, 
Mr. Macon. Does that show that the Geographical Society made the 


examination? 

Mr. Bares. Certainly. Their expert made it; the president of the 
society certifies. to it. 

Mr. Macon. Did they say that the society examined the records? 


Mr. Bares, Certainly, 
They have an expert. 

Me, M Macon. They do not have a committee to 
one, but just haye an expert pass upon it. 


The society can not examine the record, 


ss upon it like this 
id this Geographical 
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8 nee fe a full copy of the records that you have furnished to this 
committee 
Capt. Peary. They did not have all the material that is here to-day, 
Mr. Macon, What did they have? 


Capt. PEARY. aney had copies of all of my observations, and they 
had copies of a cons 5 of my journal. 

Mr. cox. But a scientific society right here, of which you are a 
member, I understand, said that your observations were not any good 
without your narrative? 

Mr. BATES. I object to that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that a question? 

Mr. Macon, Yes, 

The question was repeated as above recorded. 

Capt. Peary, That is a matter of which I have no personal knowl- 

e 


r. Macon. Captain, did you read the report that Dr. Cook made 
of his discovery of the pole before you denounced him as a faker and 
his report as a gold brick? 

Capt. Peary. That is answered on the face of the circumstances, 
by_a comparison of dates. 

Mr. Macon. Did you not corroborate him in many things about the 
route, the travel to the pole, even to the descriptions surrounding the 
pole, the description of conditions surrounding the per 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I would like to supplement t by adding this 
to it: When Dr, Cook published his story did he not have the news- 
pape accounts of yours first? 

r. Dawson, I would like to inquire whether the committee is 
going into the Cook question at all? 

Mr, BUTLER., I do not know about the committee. I know I am not 
going into it, I am only a member of the committee. 

Mr. Macon, We are trying to ascertain whether or not 

Mr. Dawson. Materia! questions I have no objection to. 

Mr. ENGLẸBRIGHT, Those records have all been published and speak 
for themselves, 

Mr. Dawson. There is no use in leading us on in the wilderness of 
the Cook business. 

Mr. Macon. I am not going into the wilderness of the Cook business. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, Did not Cook take Peary's story first and then use 
it to make up his own? 

Mr. Macon. I don't know. I am asking Capt. Peary. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Well, I am asking you. 

Mr. Bares. Now, Mr. Chairman, men who are scientists and ex- 
plorers do not, I am sure, desire to make criticisms in public hearings, 
and it is not pertinent to this inquiry in any manner or shape what- 
ever. 

Mr. Macon. I believe you said, Captain, that the Eskimos that you 
selected to go with you to the pole would walk ka 5 hell with you 
if you said so. I believe that language is in your book, and that they, 
and Henson, the colored man you took th you for witnesses, were 
as piant to your will as the fingers of your right hand.. You made 
that statement, did you not? 

Capt. Peary. If that is in my book, I will stand by it. 

Mr. Macon. Do you really nk those men would walk through hell 
“for you, or was that just a figure of speech? 

Mr, Bares. What do you think about it, Brother Macon? 

Mr. Macon. I don't know; I am trying to find out. 

55 Bates. What has that to do with whether Peary reached the 

e 
Pe ie. Macon. It bas something to do with it when you take into 
account all of the circumstances in connection with this question. 

59 uestion was repeated as above recorded. 

pt. ARY. I think those men would go with me out on the ice 
just as far as I went, even if they felt pretty well satisfied in their 
own minds that their ever coming back to land was a doubtful ques- 
tion. That is my opinion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course the statement presupposes that there is a hell. 

Mr. Macon. And it presupposes that they would say whatever the 
captain told them to say and abide by it. 

Mir. BUTLER. Are you through? 

Mr. Macon, I am. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Englebright? 

Mr. Bares. I think that last remark better be struck out. 

Mr. Macon. I do not think the committee has anything to do with it. 

Mr. Bares. He ‘nterjected a remark. 

1 direction of the chairman the stenographer read as follows:) 
“Mr. Macon. And it presupposes that they would say whatever the 
captain told them to say and abide by it.” 

r. BUTLER. We settle that in executiye session. 

Mr. Macon. Yes; we will settle all that later. 

Capt. Peary. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that that be struck out of 
the record, if permissible. 

Mr. BUTLER. We will take that up in executive session. 

Mr. Hogson. As an outside member of the committee, I want to ask 
if those other humble members of the expedition bad a hearing? I 
move it be stricken out. 

Mr. BUTLER. What do you say? 

Mr. Hopson. I ask that he withdraw it. 

Mr. Macon. No; I do not want to withdraw it. I want to ask another 
question. I suppose you have seen press reports that Mene Wallace, 
who went up north with you 14 years ago, says that the Eskimos say 
that you did not go to the pole? Do you know anything about that? 

Capt. Peary. I bave seen such an alleged report. 

Mr. Macon, I noticed in an interview with your man Henson, said 
to have been given out at Syracuse, I believe, t he makes the state- 
rh that you did not go to the pole; do you know anything about 


Capt. Peany. I have not seen such an alleged report. 

Mr. Macon. I notice where the sytem Knud Rasmussen, says 
that some missionaries saw Henson, and that you told them that you 
had not been to the pole. Do you know anything about that? 

Capt. Peary, I have seen some such alleged report. 

Mr. Macon. I notice that Prof. Gallet, who was reported to have 
been a very distinguished scientist, an astronomer, and so on, gives 
out that he has ex ed your narrative of the trip to the pole, and 
he finds that it is not sufficient to sustain a verdict in its favor. Do 
you know anything about that scientist? 

Capt Peary. I have seen such an alleged report. If Mr. Macon has 
this full newspaper report, or a newspaper report in regard to Mene 
Walla if he has the full original statement as it appeared in the 
papers, I will ask that it be entered on the records. 

. Macon, Here it is. 

— 2 By rn. Look at that and see whether or not that is the state- 

men 


Capt. Peary (after examination). That is not the complete státe- 
ment, Mr, Chairman; that is only part of the original. 

Mr. BUTLER. Have you the complete statement? 

Capt. Peary. I have not, but I can find it 3 As far as I 
know, the original statement appeared in the New York World of a 
certain date not long ago: and I would like to haye the first full 
alleged statement of Wallace entered upon the record, and if that is 
found and entered, I will also ask permission to enter this [referring 
to some papers which the witness produced] on the record imme- 
diately following such alleged statement. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


MENE, Eskimo Boy SENT NORTH, WRITES or STRUGGLE TO CET HOME. 


SAYS HE WAS PUT OFF SHIP IN STRANGE FART OF GREENLAND, WITHOUT 
GUN OR FURS. 

„Nene Wallace, the Eskimo boy who as an infant was brought te 
this country + Epona 14 years ago and was taken back in July. 1909, 
on the ship t went to the relief of Peary on his memorable trip 
north when he discovered the rele has at last been heard from. 

“R. Chester Beecroft, of No. 1402 Broadway, who was the boy's 
friend in this country, has received a letter from Mene, in which the 
Eskimo boy relates that he was put ashore, with no provisions, no furs, 
no sleds, and no dogs, in a strange part of Greenland, far from Etah, 
where Peary had agreed that he should land. 

“The boy, with his father, who was chief of the tribe, and two 
others were brought to this country and used for various scientific 
pe eg by the American Museum of Natural History, All the 
others died here. 

Here Mene attended the public schools and Manhattan . and 
was fairly intelligent for a youth from the frozen North. ut he 
wanted to go back to the land of his fathers. There was no way for 
him to go except on some polar expedition. 

“ Finally he was allowed to go back with the Peary relief expedition 
on the promise that he would stay in the North, as he had been in 
several escapades here and showed a strong liking for the white lights 
of Broadway. . The promise that he would stay in Eskimo land was 
extracted because it was feared he would want to return to New York 
after he had been home a while. 

Here is his letter to Mr. Beecroft : 


“* Dear Don: I am still alive, how or wng I can’t tell you. First, 
exp) rom me unk ago only I 
couldn't get them to take a letter to you. Peary had them land me 
at North Star Bay a long way south of my home. We had to am 
d, 


by Peary's orders, in a strange part 
sleg dogs, or equipment to battle for life in the desolit ice. 
ey 


« 


to you at ast 1 had to make © trip te Cape a 

o you a o make a 0 k 

you the danger and hard ship of "nat. pe ork, and I neednt tell 
ove the only tie s me to the land of warm 

colder hearts. (My hand is getting awful tired.) create one 
I know you will expect something about Cook. Well, Dob, I have 

gone to the bottom of the matter, No one up here believes that Peary 
t a . —— ha left a PEN au name up here is 
a or his cru made a grea orth. H 

in the way of — Sere that I an ma Tp 8 che more 

near as anyone, e pole has yet to ound. Cook is lov 

and every Eskimo ks well of him and hopes that he has the ioe 

over Peary—has he? I 


Why am I an experi- 
me ee sa ae i Na ame ad arcat white Pirat inten: 
eared with nature and made a failure and left me helpless orfin—youn 
abandoned 10,000 miles from home ? X goune 

“<I do not know if this will reach your hand and be looked at with 
your eyes, but I wish my hand and eyes were taking the same chance 
with it. have no friend here or anywhere. I am lonely, lonely. Come 
op here and I will show you how to find the pole. will make you 
king. Then if you want me I will go back to New York with you or 
stay here or go to hell for you, my friend when there was none, I will 
wait for you here, but come before I am frozen in the igloo with the 
crows head pointing west. The steamer leaves soon and I—but oposit. 
Goodby, your little pal. 


From ice. I expect a white Xmas, Dob—Squab. 

“+I can’t spell— be next time I cant write. 

„P. S. Dob, wouid there be some way to send me a gun ?—Squab.’” 

(Signed receipt of Mene Wallace, for s, supplies, and uip- 
1 5 given him by Commander Peary at North Star Bay, Auge 28, 


“* MENE, 


“NortH STAR Bar, 
“S. S. Roosevelt, August 23, 1909. 


“ I hereby acknowledge the receipt from Commander Peary of the fol- 
lowing items of supplies and equipment, the same being all that I have 
asked for and all that are needed to make me entirely comfortable: 
Four cases b t; 1 case tea; 1 case coffee; 1 case sugar; 1 case beans ; 
1 case oil; salt and peppers 1 double barrel 10-gauge shotgun; 100 

2 nehester 8 rifle; 200 rounds ammuni- 
tion : 11 pieces lumber for sledge, kayak, and paddle; 1 pair steel sledge 
shoes, 6 dozen screws for same; 2 pieces lumber for h m and lance 
shafts; 250 primers; 1 hatchet; 1 saw knife; 2 knives; 2 pair scissors ; 
2 files; 2 fox traps; 4 papers needles; 12 spools thread; 14 thimbles; 
2 pair smoked-glass goggles; 1 cooking pot; 1 cup; 1 plate; 1 bowl; 


1 knife and fork; 3 pipes; 8 or 4 pounds tobacco; 2 dozen boxes 


matches; 1 sweater. 
“ Mexe P. WALLACE.” 


In this connection I wish to say that the entire Mene letter is no 
le than the part to which this signed receipt is a conclu- 


a sample of the wire 
wig Fone of the sound- 


Capt. 
leave to make them a part of the 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. 
james ENGLEBRIGHT. You stated you made no observations for longi- 

e? 

Capt. Peary. I did not make any observation for longitude. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You made three observations at camp Jesup and 
one other observation near the North poas 

Capt. Peary. Three sets of observati 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, When you left New York you had your chro- 
nometers compared ? 

Capt. Peary. They were compared, yes; the ship’s chronometers. 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGHT. They were not compared until after your 
return? 

Capt. Peary. No; not so far as I know. 

Mr. Enovesricnr. Did you ee a record of those comparisons of 
ae rg ee after you came back? 


king 

Peary. They would 4 a part of We 
reduction of those observations. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. 1 you got the chronometer comparisons now? 

Capt. Peary. I have no 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I raii state that they are in the record of the 
Coast Survey memorandum. 

Mr. Roperts. Captain, can you tell us about what time the ote 
graphs ere maces or in the vicinity of the pole, with rela 

ere 


peden no; the photographs were made at 


Mr. nimed e arrived about noon time on the Gth of April? 
Ca) bont 10 o'clock. 


before you had —.— your no 
Capt. Peary. 1 should say that some oer ees 
made in the evening 
Mr. Rosgrts, Just one moment. 


- Capt. 5 
but they were 4 afte 
as know that I can recall the 
je; 


pt. PEARY. 
6th and 4 p. m. oi 
r Peon 15 should imagine 
pt. -A 
taneous; that is, probabl 
Mr. 1 "You understand th 
e exposure? 
Capt. Peary. Yes. 
Mr. ROBERTS. In other words, 6 
open your shutter for any e tiene 


art 7 ——.— No. 
Rogerts. Instantaneous, of n von ae a pretty 
good light, or you could not ies taken in that way? 
Capt. Peary. I think nearly all of my photographs were taken with 
one twenty-fifth of a second exposure. 
Mr. Roserts. There is just one other point that has come up that 
I would like to ask you a question or so about. 
1 your k 
erstan 


taken some time between 8 p. m. of the 


instantaneous or time exposures? 
cate a ip Ag se pon instan- 
-fifth of a secon 
the difference ä 


started k 
fnd the first mentioned is 30 or 25 miles, and a statement 
that the Eskimos estimated that you had traveled 35 miles that first 


march, 
Capt. Peary. They thought the march was equivalent to a distance 
near the shi which was in reality about 35 miles. I do not 


at the Eskimos said to me: “ We think 


277 
z 


the exact language of the book, 
Capt, Peary. Yes. 
Mr. ROBERTS. The next mention in the narrative of the distance 
traveled is 20 miles. Then the next as I find is a distance of 25 miles 


ee e e. To stopped at some camp 35 miles from the pole? 
. Peary. Yes. 
tie ROOMS. Then the final distance mentioned is 30 miles. So 


in the narrative you ES the distances traveled on three marches, 
and two marches you do not give any distance, 
Peary. It is not stated there? 

ERTS. No. 


that you apr rat —— first ma: 
10 hours; the third. 1 5 3 


— made miles. I u you also to say that Camp Bart- 
ti was a distance of 138 geogra miles from the pole? 
‘Capt. PEARY. 


— yes. 
Mr. Roseets. Now, let 8 vou, how could vou give the distances 
traveled for each of those five ~~ . this pamphlet and in the book 
published later you did not give 


. 
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omission. I think the roar ap in my journal. 
Mr. ROBERTS. Then, in addin; up the cistances traveled as men- 
tioned fo the hlet, as dis apaes from the book, I find that 
es, two of them miles each, two 25 miles, and one 


these five 
30, total 120 miles. 
r ne IE Ite eae 


8 ROBERTS. In here? 
Capt. Peary. Yes. 
Mr. Ronznrs. Does it state oat the first is 20 miles? 


207 
Capt. Peary. Twen And f the third is 20. 
Mr. ROBERTS. The 
Capt. Peary. The third a docs 20 in the pamphiet, and that 1s a 
graphical error or an error of transmission. 
r. ROBERTS. And that should be what? 
Twenty- miles, 


Capt. PEARY. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Then, calli that 25 miles, that puts you 125 miles 
from Cam Bariut, or 8 es south of the pole, if I may use that 
term, sou 8 miles away from the pole? 


Capt. PEARY. Yes. 

Mr. Ronxnrs. And yet Camp Jesup, where yoi 2 at the = 
of those marches, Pe bd 8 beng dr about 31 2 — the pole. 
there was ar error somewhere of 5 miles or more. 

rh . — wae last a by observation. 

ou out how many hours they actually trav- 
3 A tte thas they left ee Auer camp until the end of the fifth day? 
RoserTS. I think. with vne exception, this does give the Vasher 
of 5 — of travel, but on that fourth march I did not find any 
mention of the number of hours of 3 but 1 do find the statement 
25 miles or more was made. If it is material, the speed averaged 
from 2 miles to 2) per hour. 
oe BUTLER. After t they left Bartlett until the end of the second 


four of the marches, it averaged 23 miles of 


Taking 
Now, there is one point I ‘oe when I was aski 
Po the examination "ot 


ROBERTS, 
actual traveling. 
some questions before: I would like to 


your records made b, the Geographic ty committee, if you have 
no pe gra I would like to have from you just what was said and done. 
Let remise that by asking ys A cer pe he Did you ask, 


e p 

directly or indirectly, the Society pass upon your 
record; in other words. was the in tative rt A by you to get some 
reports on the records of your trip? 

Capt. PEARY. No. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It came from other parties; 
Geographie pocity to present your records? 

Capt. Peary. I was. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 11 understand you first sent them through a Mr. 
Nichols, a statement of 15 sort, sent it from Portland or somewhere 
in e. Is that the fact? 


Capt. Peary. I sent a eah 
p teing. us what ey apers were? 


Mr. Roverts. Do you ob; 

Capt. PEARY. Wal Iw suggest as to that tha e. members of 
that subcommittee who had those —— it is Cee on their 
records—could give that information with absolute accuracy. I don't 

1 that I — a memorandum of what those papers were. 
Roverts. I would my Ang Be cs to * — that we sought those 
papers from that 8 t g, and they declined to give them 
us on the ground that they were under a certain ction as to 
5 and could net give them out. That $ why I you about 


2 PAE I would prefer that that question would be taken up 
with the subcommittee—— 

Mr. Ronrurs. I am not asking you as to the subcommittee, but 
whether you sent them. 

Capt. Peary (continuing). As to their records, the record of what 
was sent to them, and what their examination was. 
ea 3 Have you any record of what you sent by Mr. 

chols 

g E torgi I can not say whether I have or not; I will look 


rse, that there was 


you were invited by the 


ROBERTS. ersy was on at the time you were 
asked 8 eee yout proofs to the fie Gecaraphie Society? 


Ar Neer In reply to that request of the Geographic Society 
you sent them something by Mr. Nichols? 

cat PEARY. Yes. 

Ronzurs. And you do not wish to tell us now what it was? 

Capt. Peary. I co —— *. tell oF fond that I know of, now. 

Mr. ROBERTS. aon keep any copy of it? 

Ca Peary. An * prefer, as I said,. that the bape —— 
to what was said to the committee and what action they teok would 
be to the committee. 

r. Ronents. As long as coe have not copies of J and, as I under- 
stand it. you do not want paska peel aa Bi 3 tryna — = what 
you sent, we will on a step. ee ety’s com- 
anie act upon tha information you sent by Mr. Nichols at Teas time? 

Capt. Peary. How far they acted I can not tell roo off-hand. 

Mr. Ronerts. What did you next hear from that committee, after 

sending them those documents or that information or whatever it was 
that you did send? 

t. Peary. I can not say that I heard from the committee, ex- 
come on to t committee. 


— to satisfy them? 

Capt. PEARY. Not t that I recall 

Mr. ROBERTS. I do not ow that it is really pertinent to the 
thought. but I will ask you the a eee Mh peta ee ee 
not: What did you think, after having sent down a statement to 
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88 when they requested you to come and bring your 
origina 
pt. Peary. I begins 2h when I sent my material to the committee 


that I would come before the committee later with my instruments 
and my notebooks. 
Mr. Ronzurs. That is, then, o did not expect that the data that 
you sent by Mr. Nichols would sufficient: 
Capt. Peary. use it was not all of my records. 
Mr. Ronrnrs. Did it purport to be a part of the record? 
Capt. Pran x. Yes. 
Mr. Rosexts. It purported to be only a part, and put them on 
nous Pe That I ady to lly bef th 
pt. Peary. was ready to appear personally before them. 
Mey ROBERTS. There was a statement of that sort contained in it, 
was there? 
Capt. Peary. That would be my recollection. I know the idea was 
that I was ready to appear before them. 
Mr. Roperrs. You got a request or an invitation to come down. Do 
you recollect how that was worded; what they wanted you to do? 
Capt. Peary. 1 do not, but probably I have the communication, 
whether a telegram or a letter. 
T. BERTS, In response to that you came down? 
Capt. Peagy. 1 did. 
Mr. Ronerts. And what did you bring with you? 
. Peary. I brought with me my instruments and the material 
have here to-day. 
. Roserrs. Did you bring any more than you have shown the com- 
mittee thus far? 
Soy Poary, I brought all of my photographs, or nearly all of them, 
mig think, my negatives. I am not sure of that. 
r. Ronerts. What time did you reach the city, Mr. Peary? 
Capt. Peary. I could not say. 
Mr. Ronkrurs. Did you get here in the morning? 
apr Peary. I came from Boston, T should say, on the Congressional 
Limited, but what time I got in 1 could not say. 
Mr. Ronerts. If you had luck, and did not get hung up on the river, 
you would get here the next morning? 
Capt. Prary. Yes; I got here sometime the next day. 
Mr, 5 What did you do when you arrived in the city; where 


Capt. Pr 
of the board can tell. 
Mr. Ronerts. It was that same day you got in? 


Capt. Y. Yes, 
Mr. Rosents. You went to the Gromraphicel Society's rooms? 
Capt. Peary. No; I think not. The Geographic Society’s rooms? 
Mr. Ronerts. Yes; on Sixteenth Street, 
Capt. Peary. That I can not say. 
Mr. Rohrnrs. Well, let me ask this question: Where did you meet 
the committee that had been appointed to investigate? 
doe Peary. The meeting of the committee was at Admiral Chester's 


Mr. Rogerts. No: where did you meet them? the 
place of the meetin the 
its members? 


committee or any o 
ere, as I recall it. The members of that committee 


Capt. PEARY. 
can fell you. 

Mr. Ronnars. I would like to have the best recollection you bave 
about when you first saw any of the members of the committee, and 


That can be put down. 


I am not askin 
of the committee, but where did you mee 


1 will endeavor to answer 


Mr, ROBERTS. No; T want to get your recollection now. 

Capt. Peany. T do not recall about that, about my meeting any mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Ronerts. You would not want to say that you did not meet 
two of the members of the committee at the room of the Geographical 
Society, would you? 

Capt, Prary. I would not want to say I did or did not. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, we will go a step further. You did finally go 
to the house of Admiral Chester? 

Capt. Peary. I want to the house of Admiral Chester. 
wink? bt aa And three members of that subcommittee were there 

you? * 

Capt. Peary. They were; yes. 

Mr. Ronerts. Or arrived soon after you arrived? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Renkurs. You are not certain just how you all got there? 

Capt. Peart. No. 

Mr. Rorerts. Can you give us anything definite as to the time of 
day you got there? 

Capt. ary. No; T could not. 

Mr. Roeerts. Before lunch or after? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Rorerts. You could not tell that? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. RORERTS. Can you recall how long you were there? 

Capt. Peary. Until sometime in the evening. 

Mr. Roperts. What did you do while there with the committee? 
I want to find out how this examination of the proofs was made. 
That is what I am trying to get at, Mr. Peary. 

Capt. Prary. There again, as the members of the committee are 
accessible, I would prefer to have them take that up. 
. No; I want to have your recollection, if you can 

ve it. 

Capt. Peary. I recall that T was there at Admiral Chester's house 
with the members of the committee, and some others, I think, came in 
in addition to the members of the subcommittee, and I remember, too, 
that I was there until sometime in the evening; I could not say how late. 

Mr. Roperts. Have you exhibited to the subcommittee that original 
memoranda that you have shown us? Did they read it? 

Capt. Peary. This book? 

Mr. Ropeerts. Yes; that you bave shown us. 

Capt, Peary. I think that is covered in the hearing of yesterday or 
the day before, 

Mr. Roperts. That you exhibited it to that committee? 

Capt. Peary. That I exbibited it to the committee. 

Mr. Ronnars. And they read it? 

Capt. Peary. How much the different members of the committee read 
I ean not say. 


Mr. Ronnurs. And you submitted the data of ur astronomical 
observations? * Jy 


Capt. Peary. That I had there. 
Mr. Ronnzrs. You did submit at that time? 

I had it there with me, and 
it, perhaps all of it. 


carried out the full 
Do you recall Chester going over the astro- 
nomical computations? 


Capt, Peary. | remember Admiral Chester having a chart showing 
the projection of the sun. 

Mr. RTS. How many hours would you say. as the best estimate 
you can give, you were there with that committee? 

t. ARY. Well, I should say that I was there the greater por- 

tion of the day. 

Mr. Roseats. I don’t know that we have it bere. Do you recall 
use it was that you were there? Do you recall the month or the 


Capt. Peary. It was sometime in October, I should say. 

Mr. Roserrs. Did you bring with you to Admiral Chester’s house 
your instruments? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Ronrurs. Where were they? 

Capt. Peary. They were at the station. 

Mr. Roserts. Did the committee see those instruments? 

Capt. Puary. They did. 

Mr. Ronnurs. Did they see them? Where did they see them? 

Capt. Peary. At the station. 

Mr. Ropzurs. Did you go with them? 

Capt. Puaux. I did. 

Mr. Ronnars. Do you recall what time 5 got to the station? 

Capt. Peary. No, sir, I do not, except it was pretty well alone in 
the evening. 

Mr. Roperts. It was after dark? 

Capt. Peary. It was after dark, 

Mr. Ronzurs. When you got to the station what did you or the 
committee do with regard to the instruments? 8 

Capt. Peary. I beg your pardon, what was that? 

Mr. konkurs. First, how did the instruments come down? 

Capt. Peary. They came in a trunk. 

Mr. Roserrs. Your trunk? 

Capt. Pnakr. Yes. 

Mr. Ronnnrs. After you reached the station and found the trunk 
what did you and the committee do with regard to the instruments? 

Capt. y. I should say that we opened the trunk there in the 
station. 


Mr. Roverrs. That is, in the baggage room of the station? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Ronxurs. Were the instruments all taken out? 

Capt. Psary. That I could not say. Members of the committee will 
probably remember that better than I, 

Mr. Ronxars. Well, you do not have any recollection of whether they 
took them out and examined them? 

Capt. mary. Some were taken out, I should say; whether all were 
taken out T could not say. 

Mr. Ronnars. Was any test of those instruments made by any mem- 
ber of the committee to ascertain whether or not the instruments were 
accurate? 

Capt. Peasy. That T could not 5 8 
1 9 Imagine that it would not be possible to make tests there. 

Mr. Ronzurs. Were those instruments ever lu the possession of the 
committee other than the inspection at the station? 

Capt. Peary. Not to my knowledge, 

Mr. Rosperrs. Has this original memorandum you. read from ever 
been left in the hands of the committee? 

Capt. Peary. No. 

Mr. Rosarts. Have they ever had copies of it? 

Capt. Peary. Yes; I think go. 

Mr. Roseats, When did they get copies? 

Ba 


Capt. Peary. That I can no i 
ae Rowerts. Before or after they had made a report to the so- 
elety 


Capt. Peary, That I could not ros 

Mr. BUTLER. The end of r fi day, after you left what we have 
termed here Camp Bartlett, what was the condition of the atmos- 
phere ; how far do you wy r you could see, what distance? 

Capt. Psary. At Camp lett? 

Mr. BUTLER. At the end of yonr fifth day. when you were near the 
pole at bape geen we will call it, what distance do you suppose you 
could see with the naked eye? 

Capt. Peary. We could see on the ice as far as the visual horizon 
woul rmit. 

Mr. Buter. What distance was that, in miles? 

Capt. Peary. If we were 20 feet above the sea level it would be 
probably 9 miles, 

Mr. Boutrter. You could see 9 miles? 

Capt Prary. That is an estimate, 

Mr, Dawson. Could you tell me, for my information, about what 
latitude north at the time you were Op there at that period of the year 
the condition of all daylight prevailed? 

Capt. Peary. I beg your 2 Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. DASO, About what latitude does this condition of no night 
appear 

Capt. Prary. Anywhere within the Arctic Circle there is a greater 
or less period of constant daylight, 

Mr. Dawson Is the condition of daylight practically the same, 
other conditions being the same, throughout the 24 hours? 

Capt. Peary. If the sun is continuonsly above the horizon; yes, 
Of course, there is a period when the sun is below the horizon: that 
is, the transition from the winter night to the summer day is through 
a time when there is alternating night and day. The sun will be 
below the horizon part of the time, but after the sun gets above the 
horizon continuously then the light is essentially the same throughout 
the 24 hours. 

Mr. Dawson. In the course of your trip. when you were in this 
condition of gine day, for how many riods of 24 hours; that 
is, how many calendar days were you in this Bint ten oes daylight; was 
it all the way from Camp Columbia, up and back? 
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Capt: PEARY. Not from Camp Columbia; no. From about the 26th 
of March, where we were, there was constant daylight from there to 
the pole and back. 

Mr, Bares. Did you select this time of year with reference to its 
being most advantageous? 

Capt. Peary. No; I started on my sledge trip at the earliest pos- 
sible moment we could travel, with the first returning Nght, leaving 
the 8 the 15th of February. 

Mr. BUTLER. Leaving the Roosevelt on the 15th of February? 

Capt. Peary. Yes. 

Mr. Roperrs. Just one question or two I forgot. You spoke of sub- 
mitting copien of your records to the Royal Geographic Society of 
London. d they request you to do so? 

Capt. Peary, I was asked if I would bring my records with me. 

Mr. Ropgerts. On what occasion? 

Capt. Peary. When I went over there; I stated that I would bring 
them and submit them to the society. 

Mr. Roserts. Did you take the originals? 

Capt. Peary. I did. 

. Roperts, But you submitted copics? 

. PRA I submitted copies. 

Mr. Ronznrs. That was after the award of the medal? 

Capt. PEARY. Yes. 

Mr. Roperts. Has any other geographic or scientific body requested 
you to submit proofs? 

Capt. Peary. No; not that I recall. 

3 Ttonerts. Have you volunteered to submit them to any other 

Ca 


apt. Peary. I do not recall that I have. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. ©. II. TITTMANN, 


8 Mr. 3 Are you the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
urvey 

Mr. TirrMann. I am. 

Mr. Bares. Have you in the employ of your 
Mitchell and C. R. Duval. 

Mr, TITTMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What are they, what is their business? 

Mr. TITTMANN. They are professional computers. 

Mr. Bares. As the head of that bureau, what would you say as to 
their efficiency in that line of work? 

Mr. TirrmMang. I think they are unsurpassed anywhere in ability 
or experience. 

Mr. Barns. The Government uses them 

Mr. Tirruaxx. Les. 

Mr. Bares. Do you consider them unsurpassed in that bureau or in 
that line of work anywhere? 

Mr. TITTMANN. In that line of work anywhere. 

TESTIMONY OF Mun. HUGH C. MITCHELL. 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Did you make this diagram [indicating]? 

Mr. MITCHELL Mr. Duvall made it; I verified it. 5 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Have you had the data of Mr. Peary's observa- 
tions near the pole 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir, 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGHT. You had the data of the comparison of the 
chronometers used on that trip? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I had. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Where did you get the last rating? 

Mr. MITCHELL. In a letter that was sent by the chronometer makers 
and raters, Bliss & Co., I think, of New York, addressed to R. A. 
Harris, computer, Coast and Geodetic Survey—sent direct to him. 

Mr. ExGLEBRIGHT. How recently has that been received? 

Mr. MITCHELL. He has had it in his possession over a month, I 
should think. I believe the letter is here, and the date shows. 

Mr. ENcLEBRIGHT. Is it an essential pro; tion to have the rating 
of the chronometers used in connection with any astronomical obser- 
vations to determine position on the earth? 

Mr. MITCHELL., Les. 

Mr. ENGLERRIGHT. Then, 
position attained by Mr. Peary, you finally got all the necessary data? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I believe I had all the necessary data. 

Mr. EXGiesnicat. Could they have been made without having these 
chronometer ratings 

Mr. MITCHELL: Approximate computations could have been made; 
they would be subject to some revision when the chronometer rating 
was introduced; it would change them slightly. f 

Mr. ENGLeBRIGHT. Mr. Peary made a statement before this com- 
mittee that he made no longitude observations, but he made the state- 
ment that on April d he made an observation at Camp Jesup, then 
he made an observation 10 miles farther, then came back and made 
observations at cour Jesup, two different observations six hours 
apart. A careful analysis of those observations, from careful computa- 
tions made, could you determine his latitude and longitude from those 
observations? 

Mr. MITCHELL. From the two obseryations six hours apart I could 
determine beth the latitude and longitude. 

Mr. ENoiesricut. Did you do so? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is plotted there and labeled; the point marked 
Camp Jesup is the result of that computation, a computation of two 
sets of observations on the morning of the 7th—one at 6.40 o'clock 
and the other at 12.40, Columbia meridian time. 

Mr. ENGLepricut. I have a document here in writing, some remarks 
made by you, Ra the calculations and res, with your name and 
your report, id gor make that [indicating] ? 

Mr. AUTCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. EXGLEBRIGHT. I offer this as part of the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

5 the observations chronologically, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

2 1 ifarvin’s observations of March 22 give a latitude of 85° 487 
567”, under the assumption that his watch carried correct sixtieth 
meridian time, and that he observed the sun on his meridian. This 
latitude is most probably not in error by as much as 30”, due to the 
combined effect of the watch error (—10 m.) and the observer's dis- 
tance from his supposed seventieth meridian. 

“TI. Marvin's observations of March 25 give a latitude of 86°. 37’ 
45", subject to the same assumption mentioned for I. The combined 
effect of the clock error and of the observer's being 5 miles west of the 
meridian (70), which he probably was not, would decrease this lati- 
tude by about 40”. 

III. Bartlett’s observations of April 1 give a latitude of 87° 44’ 
40”, subject to the same assumption mentioned in I. The effect of 


bureau Messrs. Hugh 


for Government purposes? 


to have made final calculations on the 
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the clock error and of the observer's being off the meridian as much 
as 5 miles would decrease this latitude by about 28”. 

IV. Observations by Peary at Camp Jesup. A snapshot of the sun, 
a single altitude of one limb, was obtained on April 6, when the sun 
was on meri 673° west The principal value of this observation is 
to check the observations of the next day, April 7, when two complete 
sets of observations were obtained, six hours apart in time, and giving 
F of the geographic position of Camp Jesup, as 


„Latitude 89° 55’ 23”. 
“ Longitude 137° 00° west. 
a This places Camp Jesup 4.6 geographic miles from the North Pole. 

This latitude is not sensitive to errors of the clock, the clock cor- 
rection of 10 minutes changing the latitude by only 5” or 6”. Errors 
of observation in measuring altitude, while entering more strongly into 
the result, are apt to work against one another and minimize their 
combined effect. It is probable that this position is not in error by 
more than 2 geographic miles. 

‘After taking the observations at noon of the Gth at Camp Jesup, the 
expedition marched straight ahead 10 geographic miles and took a set 
of observations on the sun, the time being midnight, sixtieth meridian 
Apert time. This line of travel has been plotted, assuming that its 

i on is directiy opposite to the direction of the sun when the 
noonsight of April 6 was obtained. Assuming a longitude from the 
plotting made, and 3 the latitude from the observations, we 
85 the, latitude of point of observations of April 6 midnight equal to 

49’, which may be in doubt by as much as 8 miles. This agrees 
Satisfactorily with 89° 503’ which was scaled off the map. 

On the morning of the 7th, when observations showed that Camp 
somp: was probably in the direction of Bering Sea from the pole, a 
march of 8 miles was made in the direction of the sun, under the belief 
i* was being viewed directly over the pole. Computations of the azi- 
muth of the sun at the time of observation (6.40 a. m.) showed, how- 
ever, that it was 20° to the right of the pole, and the line of march 
was plotted accordingly. This shows that Peary 3 
within 1.6 geographic miles of the North Pole; and when we consider 
that the crrors of position may have amounted to as much as 2 miles, 
and that the chances are even for these errors being in any one direc- 
tion as in another, it is possible that the march of the forenoon of 
April 7, 1909, carried Peary even within a stone's throw of that magic 
point—the North Pole. 

“Respectfully submitted, 

“Hoew C. MITCHELL, 
Computer, Coast and Geodetic Survey.” 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGUT. From a careful examination of the observations, 
how close did you cons'der that Mr. Peary came to the pole? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is not a matter of mathematical determination, 
but rather of opinion, and both Mr. Duval and myself agreed that 
the position of mp Jesup was within less than 5 miles of the pole. 
We call them geographical miles; perhaps I had better call em 
nautical miles, to avold confusion abroad. In that event, as I say, he 
was in camp within less than 5 miles of the pole. That, of course, is 
not the closest approach to the pole that he made. Mr. Peary stated 
that after the observation at 6.40 o'clock on the morning of the 7th 
he traveled in the direction of the sun an estimated distance of 8 
miles. We computed the azimuth of the sun at the time of that ob- 
servation; that placed it 20° to the right of the pole as he faced 
it. If a straight course were pursued toward the sun, as it was in its 

ition at the time of the observation, Mr. Peary passed within less than 
2 miles of the pole, 

Mr. Dawson. And how much beyond it? 

Mr. MITCHELL., I should say 3 or 4 miles beyond it, and at a prob- 
able distance of about 1.6 from the pole. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You had these observations in making those cal- 
culations? You had to consider the declination of the sun? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. You had to consider the refraction? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGaT. You had to consider the rating of the chronome- 
ters which were obtained after Mz. Peary returned home? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, slr. 

Mr. Exciesricur. Now, with those conditions and figures, do you 
corsider it possible that anyone could have faked those observations? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Bares. It could not have been? a 

Mr. MITCHELL. I don't believe so. 

Mr. Burier. Was it possible to have made those Ngures in Washing- 
ton or New York or Boston? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is a matter of opinion, but I believe all men 
who have had much 5 in computing will agree with me that 
such things can not be faked. 

Mr. Roserts. When was the position of Camp Jesup first figured 
out as you have shown it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, I have done all this work within the last 
month, but have — 9 5 no diary and can not answer that question to 
the day. Mr. Duval and I figured the position of Camp Jesup from 
the same observations independently, by independent methods. 

Mr. Roserrs. I understand; but I am trying to get at when you 
did it. 

Mr. Mircue.t. Within the last month; we had the same observa- 
tion, but the computation was absolutely independent, and by Inde- 
pendent methods. 

Mr. Liossox. How close did you agree? 

Mr. MITCHELL. We agreed within a second of latitude. 

Mr. Roserts. As I understand, you ascertained the position of 
Camp Jesup from two observations six hours apart. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ronzurs. How do you know they were made six hours apart? 

Mr. Mirren, I have the records for that. I am accepting the 
record. One was sald to have been made at 6.40 a. m. and the other 
at 12.40 p. m. 

Mr, Ronzurs. 6.40 of what day? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The 7th of April. 

Mr. Ronzurs And the other was made 

Mr. MITCHELL. At 12.40 of the same day, six hours later. 

Mr. Roserts. Did you use that observation in making your com- 
putations? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. There also was a single shot ihrough the 
clouds of one limb of the sun on the 6th. A single observation does 
not give a determination, so using that in connection with the other 
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two, geen that Camp Jesup was about in the longitude that these 


others gave, It determined a latitude within 2 or 3 miles of what the 
other two gave 

Mr. ROBERTS. You say a single observation on a celestial body does 
not give you a position 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ronzurs. And yet you take two and it gives you a position? 

Mr. MITCHELL.. 1 8. 

Mr. Ronzurs And heʻe was a third one, was it not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes; but it was not comparable with the others for 
accuracy. And yet it agree? with them within the limit of what you 
might call the accuracy of the observation. 

r. Ronnurs. It was inaccurate, that first one? 

Mr. MITCHELL, It was more inaccurate than the other. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Were they !naccurate? 

Mr. MITCARBLL. There is no such thing as a perfect observation. 

Mr. Ronknes How do vo know how inaccurate they were? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The 8 of the two Independent observations 
on the 6th and 7th, with the sun In the same direction, agree within 2 
or 3 miles. That wofld be an index that they were pretty nearly right. 

Mr. ROBERTS. If you got two or three inaccurate observations, could 
you by figuring them out discover the amount of inaccuracy? 

Mr. MITCHELL. If you have enough you can; if you have only two, 
you can not. 

Mr. Rogerts. You had three there. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I had three; but, as I say, one is not eompetent 

Mr. Roperts. That was very inaccurate? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Well, it is hard to say. 

oe ha i Did you say the first one was taken under unfavorable 
conditions 

Mr. MITCRBLL. Yes; and it was Incomplete. It ts not competent to 
determine the possible error of the complete observations. 

Mr. Ronerts. How do you know the conditions were unfavorable on 
that first observation? 

Mr, MITCHELL. I am told by Capt. Peary he could take only one 
observation of one limb on account of the clouds. 

Mr. Ropertrs. Something was said about the ratings of chronometers, 
I de not quite understand that. I would like you to explain it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Before leaving New York the chronometer was placed, 
as I understand it from this letter, part of the record, in the hands 
of Bliss & Co. to have its daily rate determined. That means for them 
to determine whether it was keeping true time or whether it was losing 
or ning so much per day on true time, 

r. Roperts. That was done when the chronometer was taken on the 
mp when the 3 left this country? 
r. MITCHELL. Yes, 

Mr. Rosexts. Was that chronometer taken to Bliss & Co. on its return 
to see whether it continued its same rate? 

Mr, MITCHELL.. I believe it was. 

Mr. Ronrurs. Do you know whether it was? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Their letter indicates it was; yes. 

Mr. Ronerts. That It was returned to them? 

Mr. MITCRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Roperrs. And its rate was found to be constant? 

Mr. MITCHELL. They gave a true rate. The first rate would be what 
they call a predicted rate—that is, two comparisons only a few weeks 
or months apart, they would say—well. In this particular case it was 
within two-tenths of a second a day. When it was brought back, after 
a period of less than two years, the clock had actually gained. In 
other words, thelr prediction was not correct; it had actually gained 
a certain number of minutes. Then they were able to say that in that 
period of time the clock actually chan Its direction on true time a 
awian amount and that the average y rate for the period was so 
much, 

Mr. Ronznrs. What rate did you use in making your corrections? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I used true average rate for that period 

Mr. Rournrs. That is the difference between the number of seconds 
5 ee on the start and the number of minutes it was fast when 
Fe 5 MITCHELL, I have forgotten whether it was slow or fast on the 
start. 

Mr. Roperts. Can you tell why that clock changed its habits of life 
so suddenly and remarkably 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, there is nothing remarkable about it. There 
has never been a chronometer that did not have a rate: even in the 
most precise work we do it is necessary to deduce a rate, and of course, 
the question of when that changes its rate is a matter of assumption. 
But clocks are subject to temperature and handling, and the best we 
can do in a case like that, when we have only two comparisons, is to 
assume that the rate between those two comparisons is constant. 

Mr. Rouunrs. Is it not usual for a watch or chronometer or ciock 
that is losing to continue to lose? 

Mr. MITCHELL, No. 

a 71 877 7 It will of its own accord turn around and begin to 

n. W. t? 

* MITCHELL, In our most precise longitude work the same chro- 
nometer will have a plus rate one night and a minus rate the next 


night. 

Sit: Roperts. What was the difference between the extreme and the 

average rate that you used: You used the average. What Is the 

difference between that and the extreme? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not catch the question. 

Mr. Roserrs. For instance, as I understand tt, when the chro- 
nometer came back it was, we will assume, five minutes fast. 

Bi MITCHELL. The correction we used at the time of computa- 
on 
Mr. Hopson. You are talking about the error and he is talking 

about the rate. 

Mr. Mrrenntt, (continuing). Was a correction of 10 minutes. 
Mr. Ronnkrs. I am trying to get the thing clear for myself and for 

— record. As I understand, when the chronometer was rated it was 

ng. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ropeats. And it was predicted that it would lose so many sec- 
onds per day? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Ropeets. Then at some period it turned around and began to 
gain, so that when thé chronometer came back to Bliss & Co. Ít was 

und to be—can you tell us how many minutes fast? 

Mr. Mrrennl.L. No; I can not. It is a matter of record in that 
letter, T believe. 

Mr. Roserts. How much faster was it when the clock came back? 

Mr. MircHELL. That is in the Bliss & Co. letter; it is in the record 
that the Coast Survey sent over. 


Lene y apinan You do not recall, then, how much that chronometer 
was fas 

Mr. MITCHELL. Not at the ñrst comparison. I remember what we 
determined to be the first correction to the chronometer at the time of 
the observations. That is contained in that paper in front of you. 

Mr. Ronxnrs. You to have a starting point to base that on? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes. 

Mr. Roserrs, And that must have been the extreme variations of that 
chronometer ? 

Mr. MITCHELL, If that letter can be found I think your question will 
be answered there in several lines. 

Mr. Rorerrs. Well, we can not find the letter, and I would like to 
have you answer it, if you will. 

Mr. MITCAELL. I can not remember that; I can not answer that. 

Mr. Hopson. It is clear that he used the average rate up to that 


me. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is what I am getting at; but I want to know 
how much it varied from the actual time of the chronometer. That is 
what I am after. 

Mr. Hosson. He has to take the time of the chronometer—— 

Mr. Rorerrs, What difference would it make In an observation, taken 
at the , [pry variation of that chronometer from true time, when 
you applied what you called an average rate to it? That ts. what dif- 
ference would tt make in locating a spot on the surface of the earth? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I made the computation first without applying that 
chronometer correction. I did not have it at first, Later I applied 
that chronometer correction of minus 10 minutes, and the latitude was 
changed by the introduction of that chronometer correction of 10 min- 
utes—the change was in the neighborhood of 5 seconds. 

Mr, Roperts. What does that mean in geographic miles? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Five seconds means 8 feet. 

Mr. Ronnurs. And that was the result of the assumed average rate, 
as you term it, that you applied? When you come right down to it, 
that average rate was a matter of guesswork, was it not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Guesswork within limits. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Well, we all guess within limits, do we not? 

Mr. ENGLERRIGHT. Mr. Peary filed a lot of tidal records, and so on, 
with the Coast Survey. The Coast Survey got the rating of thoxe 


‘chronometers for the purpose of using them in working up those detall 


records? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 3 

Mr. Exc asaicnt. It was not for the purpose of the subject we have 
under consideration. but for another purpose? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes; it was for another purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Mitchell has been vouched for and that satisfied 
ma 


Mr. MITCHELL, I do not know whether I can live up to Dr. Tittmann's 
recommendation 

Mr. Brrier, But I will ask you how long you have been making such 
computations ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. T have been a computer in the Coast, and Geodetic 
Survey for seven years, and as such have handled a large number of the 
miscellaneous computations as well as the routine computations. They 
have Involved a great many computations of different classes. 

Mr. Burien. Suppose these figures submitted to you by Capt. Peary 
had been made here in Washington or in New York or Boston. how 
could you bave detected it—how could you have made the detection? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well. that is rather a difficult question to answer. I 
believe it is altogether a matter of experience that any dishonesty in 
observations or computations will show up in the reduction of those 

tions or computations, I can not say that at a particular point 
a certain figure would show that something was wrong; I can not say 
that. It fs are a matter of N ahi in the past. 

Mr. Dawson. But at the same time It will show? 

Mr. RUTLER. At some point of the work it will be exhibited ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. At some nt of the work it will come out; yes. 
That is a belief. That is not a mathematical demonstration. 

Mr. Rorer. How about this map? 

Mr. Hosson, I request that this be maintained for use in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Ronse, or even a larger copy made of it 
for that purpose, If there is no objection of Mr. Tittmann. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing is all the so-called evidence or 
proof presented by Robert E. Peary or any member of his expe- 
dition or any of his friends in support of his claim to the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. The flimsy meretricions nature of 
this so-called evidence is so plainly apparent that, instead of 
proving Peary’s claim, it shows finally and conclusively that 
Robert E. Peary did not discover, attain, or reach the North 
Pole. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH TAGGART, 


OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 12. 1916. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, on this birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln it gives me pleasure to put into the Recorp a memorial 
of some of the men who served in the mighty Army that he 
commanded. We have read and we have heard harsh words 
applied to men who were born in a different land. We bave 
heard them spoken of on the floor of this House as if they 
were the enemies of the United States and were so excited 
about the Europea. war that ‘hey forgot their loyalty to their 
adopted country. They have been called “ hyphenated Ameri- 
cans.” A former President of the United States claims the 
distinction of being the first to use this epithet. 
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This is a day in which we should reflect and look back into 
the history of our country. This country is the Old World 
transplanted in the new. Men came to America to make it a 
home for themselves and their children for all time to come. 
This is particularly true of the Germans. One of the secrets 
of their great success is that they not only came to stay, but 
when once settled they stayed in one place. They are a perma- 
nent people, 

In 1861 the preservation of this Government depended on the 
men who went to the front at the call of Abraham Lincoln. 

We needed soldiers then, and that great military people, whose 
achievements have filled the world with wonder, responded with 
unfailing loyalty to the call for volunteers. There were less 
than 8,000 Germans in Kansas in 1860, including men, women, 
and children. The record shows that no other class of men 
enlisted more promptly than they. The First Kansas Volunteer 
Infantry was mustered into the service of the United States 
within six weeks after the first call. In two weeks more the 
men of the First were marching toward the front, and on August 
10, 1861, when they were less than four months in the service, 
they took a glorious part in the first great battle of the Civil 
War in the West, at Wilsons Creek, near Springfield, Mo. For 
five hours the First and Second Kansas Infantry sustained a 
terrible fire in open ground from both infantry and artillery. 
Out of less than 800 men engaged the First lost 77 killed and 
204 wounded. It was in the midst of this regiment that Brig. 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, who commanded the Union forces, fell 
gallantly in defense of his country. He was descended from the 
Puritan fathers and belonged to one of the families that first 
settled Connecticut. In that forgetfulness that is our besetting 
sin we have failed to mark the spot where this hero and nearly 
a thousand of the men who were with him gave their lives under 
our flag. 


The Regular Army officers who were present were lavish in 


the compliments that they bestowed on the new regiment. They 
said that the men of Kansas fought like veterans. 

The First Kansas Infantry was typical of many of the regi- 
ments that were raised in the West. They were like the West 
of that day? 

For here the exile met from every clime, 

And spoke in friendship every distant tongue ; 

Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung 

Were here divided by the running brook. f 

It gives me pleasure to insert in the Recorp the names o 
141 officers and enlisted men of the First Kansas Infantry who 
answered the first cal) for volunteers in 1861 and were present 
at the first great battle for the Union west of the Mississippi 
River, at Wilsons Creek, near Springfield, Mo., August 10, 1861. 

The records of these men, as shown by the report of the ad- 
jutant general of Kansas, 1864, were honest and faithful. Their 
nativity is carefully indicated in the same report. The names 
are not all spelled correctly in the Adjutant General's report. 
Those names were not as familiar then as they are now: 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, FIRST KANSAS INFANTRY, WHO WERE NATIVES 

OF GERMANY. 

Capt. Gustavus Zesch, Lieut. Francis Becker, Lieut. Charles 
Dressel, Lieut. Frederick W. Patz, Lieut. Henry Sarstedt, Lieut. 
Emil Umfried. 

ENLISTZD MEN OF THE FIRST KANSAS INFANTRY WHO WERB GERMANS. 

Charles Anacker, Louis Asher, Adolph Baun, Frederick 
Becker, Thomas Behne, Peter Bender, Ernest Benedict, Henry 
Berger, C. Berntzen, George Bissman, Charles F. Boehme, 
Frederick Boehme, Henry Boehme, Caesar Boehme, Reinhold 
Brandt, Fred Breet, Christian Brunke, Gustavus Conrade, Fred- 
erick Daub, Charles D. Dauphin, John Draher, Antoine Dres- 
back, Ferdinand Duerr, Ferdinand Dupskie, Otto Eckert, Otto 
Fabricus (Company F), Otto Fabricus (Company I), Charles 
Fillweber, Alex. Foerstner, Albert Formowski, Charles Franke, 
Henry Franke, Fred Friedriskie. Charles F. Fritton, Joseph 
Gornett, Ferdinand Gottlieb, Edward Gottzhow, Francis J. 
Grimm, Martin Grubber, Christian Grund, Frank Gunther, 
Francis Hackel, Peter J. Hager, Jacob Haiter, Rudolph Hanni, 
Andrew Hannibal, Gottlieb Hamrith, F. Heshenbeiner, Henry 
Hiller, Henry Hinck, Leopold Hipp. John Hitzman, Gotthardt 
Hoel, Frederick Hoffman, H. Hoffsommer, Frederick Kaler, A. 
Kaller, John Krestel, H. Kettlegerdes, Peter Killian, Chris. 
Kintzle, George Kintzel, Christian Klein, Adam Knauber, George 
Kneupfer, Philip Knoblock, Bartholomy Koch, John Kotz, Fred- 
erick Kousserow, John Krengel, Theodore Kroll, Andrew Kruth, 
John Kruth, ©. Landenberger, Henry Kempke, Richard D. 
Lender, George Linderman, Charles Linder, Henry Lorenzen, 
Frederick Luetgens, Frederick Mahn, William Mamby (Mambe), 
Mathias Marshall, George Mattern, Peter May, Christian Meyer, 


Laurenz Miller, Frank Moritz, A. E. Moritz, John Mueller, Joseph 
Munzenmayer, Benedist Neuner, Charles Otto, Albert Permosky, 
Claus Peters, August Rathman, Charles Rauchfoss, John Reheis, 
Julius Relhan, Joseph Repp, Adam Reinhol, Charles Rinecke, 
William Rinehart, Herman Sabban, Mathais Saile, Frederick 
Shay (Schee), Andrew Scheid, Peter Schenaw, Peter Schinte, 
Andrew Schmidt, F. W. Schmidt, George Schmidt, Charles 
Schneider, Charles Schubye, Conrad Schuechlor, Conrad 
Schueler, Fred Schultheiss, A. Schumann, Gustav Sels, Louis W. 
Sherman, Elias Simon, F. Specolman, George Speiser, Gustavus 
Straibich, Valentine Subacher, John Treu, Theodore Voeth, Otto 
Volk, Gottfreid Vollfried, B. Waggoner, Theodore Wagner, 
Louis Walb, Charles Walter, Henry Warner, Emanuel Weigert, 
Edward Weigert, Charles Weisenborn, John Woerts, Augustus 
Wolf, Peter Young. 0 

Fifteen of these brave men proved their devotion to the cause 
of the Union with their lives in their first battle. They gave us 
all they had—their brave young lives; and here 1 reverently 
record the names of those citizen soldiers. 

GERMANS OF THE FIRST KANSAS INFANTRY KILLED IN TOE BATTLE or 
WILSONS CREEK, MỌ., AUGUST 10, 1861. 

Thomas Behne, Ernest Benedict, Caesar Brandt, Frederick 
Daub, George N. Devein, Charles Fillweber, Alex. Forstner, 
Frank Gunther, Peter Killian, Adam Reinhol, Herman Sabbam, 
Conrad Schuechlor, Louis G. Sherman (Schurman), Charles 
Walter, and Edward Weigert. 

MRE nin history shall not forget the man who flings away iis life for 


The Eighth Kansas Infantry was enrolled in the autumn of 
1861 for three years. The men who enlisted then knew that 
they were enlisting for a real war. This regiment, like the First, 
had many different elements in it. It ranks high among the or- 
ganizations that have served the United States. The Eighth 
took an active part in every great battle in the West, and if a 
medal was struck for the survivors it would be proper, if there 
was room, to place the following names on it: 

Perryville, Chickamauga, Orchard Knob, Misslon Ridge, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, Nashville, and a half 
dozen other engagements—every one of greater consequence 
than San Juan Hill. 

It is my pleasure also to insert in ihe Recorp the names of 134 
officers and men who rendered faithful service in the Eighth 
Kansas Infantry, and all of whom, as shown by the record, were 
natives of Germany: 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, EIGHTIT KANSAS INFANTRY. 

Lieut. Col. Edward F. Schneider, Capt. Ferdinand A. Berger. 
Capt. Claudius Kiefer, Lieut. William Becker, and Tient. Zach, 
Burchardt. 

BxLISTED Men Eicurm KANSAS INFANTRY. 
COMPANY A. 

Fred M. Berger, Charles Engleman, Christian Harrold, Augus- 

tus Miller, Theodore Otter, Jacob Rider. 
COMPANY B. 

Burnhardt Aring, John Binger (color bearer, succeeding 
Charles Rovohl), John P. Buckler, George Boss, Charles Bren- 
1er, Henry Dahms, Gustavus Deacon, John Dick, Henry Derris, 
Frederick Frank, John Glaser, John Ganski, Joseph Gans, Cas- 
per Geyer, Peter Ginther, August Golsch, John Griesel, William 
Haack, Henry Hegner, Henry Hagen, Jacob Hartman, Frederick 
Hegele, Louis Hepp, Georges Hess, Frank Heyer, Albert Hinz- 
peter, Peter Hoffman, Christian Kaelber, John Keck, Fred Kemp- 
ter, Jacob Kenck, Adam Klein, Aubert Kneip. Dionis Kneip, 
Frederick Kraut, Adolph Kruger, Benedict Kulmus, John Lnd- 
enzor, William Melchert, Jacob Mauger, Christian Marx, John 
Maurer, Emil Peters, Theodore Reck, Charles Ruek, Edward 
Ruppert, Wendel Ruther, Charles Schmetz, D. Schmitt, Charles 
Subold, Christian Staudan, Andrew Staiger, Henry Stroth, F. 
Struckmann, Frederick Sulzer, Augustus Schultz, Phillip Trump, 
John Ulrick, John H. Ulrick, Franz B. Vogel, Charles Weyel, 
Charles Walter, Eugene Wettke, Peter Wettstein, Anton Wide- 
man, Edward Zapp. 

COMPANY C. 


Barney Blenker, Leonard Boor, G. Brandner, William Becker, 
John H. Creamer, Henry Gilbert, Edward Hamil, Adam Keutz- 
ler, F. Kleeschult, Henry Lushe, Francis Shelling, Augustus 
Urban, Christian Vogler, Jacob Widmire, Louis Weise. 

COMPANY D, 


©. M. G. Dusenchor. 
COMPANY E. 


William Boerst, Frawry Blaise, Henry Bockell, Henry Gru- 
mur, Charles Kenntner, Henry. Lutby, Henry Naegie, J. II. 
Peppmire. 
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= COMPANY F. 

George Adam Deitz, Andrew Deatrich, Jacob Miller, Charles 
Nobiles, Jacob Nohles, Peter Walters, Christian Wagner, John 
York. 

COMPANY G, 

Herman Christell, Christian Herman, Jaeob Maitinger, Chris- 
tian Schwope, Gotlieb Schope, Frederick Weis, John G. Weis, 
Felix Wentzell. 

COMPANY u. 


William Helvying, Henry Niemeier, Henry Pelstein, Lewis 
Schmidt. 

COMPANY I. 

Francis Lisko, Charles Rovohl (color bearer, killed in action 
at Chickamauga), Martin Snider, Henry Seers, Gottfried Watts. 
COMPANY K. 

Ernest F. Grosche, H. Heiderbreder, August Kosemann, Henry 
Kerissen, Jacob Kyle, Michael Malter, F. Niederbroker, Henry 
Ortcutter. 

I can not forbear to insert here an account of two color 
bearers of the Eighth Kansas Infantry as given by their gallant 
colonel, John A. Martin, who was twice elected governor of 
Kansas. The names of these two heroes, Charles O. Rovohl and 
John Binger, are found in the list that I have inserted. 


A man who might have stood for the original of the principal figure 
of Rogers's “ Last Shot” was Charles O. Rovohl. ‘Tall, erect, com- 
pactly built, masterful in strength, with a fine head set on a finely pro- 
portioned body, his appearance would have attracted attention in any 
crowd of men. His soldierly qualities were no less conspicuous, and he 
was soon chosen for that post of honor and of danger, the regimental 
color bearer. He had enlisted In Company I, Eighth Kansas, at White 
Cloud, April 3, 1862; on the ist of January, 1863, he was promoted to 
8 2 Corporat and in August, 1863, he was appointed color bearer 
0 e 2 705 ‘ 

Around him at Chickamauga was a remarkable group of S 
soldiers, the eight 88 constituting the color guard: William E. 
Wendell, Company E; Thomas Adamson, Company D; John Binger, Com- 
Ben B; George thews, Company F; Charles Morgan, Company H; 

amin Sprouse, COnN G; Hugh Turner, Company K; and Alen 
B. Bozarth, Company H. ovohl was about 20 years of apei most of 
his comrades were under 21. Selected, as the color guard always is, 
from different com ies, and with a carefulness inspired by regi- 
mental pride, the color bearer and his guard of honor formed a striking 
poupe tall, powerful, manly, grave, and silent; they boyish, beard- 
ess, laughing, chattering, careless, but one and all of them daring and 
gallant beyond what was common even in those heroic years. 

Within an hour after the battle began, Royohl. the color bearer, was 
mortally wounded. When he fell his comrades indulged in a fierce 
dupie as to which of them was entitied to carry the flag. Several 
cl ed it, but Wendell, affirming his seniority of rank as a corporal, 
secured it. Two of them proposed to carry Rovohl to the surgeons 
in the rear, but he refused all help, saying: My life is nothing; keep 
the tlag to the front.“ Corp. Wendell was soon 3 wounded, and 
Adamson then took the flag. Morgan and Sprouse were instantly killed, 
and Mathews was severely wounded. Adanison and Bozarth were also 
wounded. When night came and the roar of battle died away, four of 
these nine young men were dead, three others were wounded. and only 
two, Binger and Turner, were unhurt. Binger was, some weeks later, 

romoted to be a sergeant, appointed regimental color bearer, and served 

that position until bis final muster out in January, 1866. He refused 

promotion off him to a lieutenancy, because he would not part 
with the colors. 


The grandsons of the survivors of these men of the First and 
Eighth Kansas Infantry are among us in Kansas, They could 
fill two regiments. They have the same undaunted fortitude 
and steadiness that their grandfathers had. We could depend 
upon them in any emergency. They would never let the flag 
touch the ground. 


Productive Capacity of the United States in Dyestuffs. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States in dyestuffs. 

The letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CLOTITIERS, 
13 Astor Place; New York, February 4, 1916. 
To the Hon, WinniaM G. REDFIELD, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary; I am addressing you this letter on behalf 
of the representatives of the various leading organizations, composed 
of individuals, firms, and corporations, directly interested in and 
seriously affected by the shortage in this country of the supply of dyes 
made from coal-tar products. These representatives of organizations 
formed themselves inte a joint conference committee. 


I trust you will accept this communication in the spirit in which it 
is wrliten. The members in all the organizations referred to are in- 
splred by the same desire which I believe inspires you—to help the 
country out of the dilemma in which it finds itself through a cause 
not of its own making and to provide for such protection as may be 
necessary for the establishment of an American coal-tar dye product 
industry and for the permanent upbuilding thereof. 

In the line of this work the facts have been presented to the officers 
of the State Department and its foreign trade advisers, as well as to 
the great department of which you are the honored head. In addition 
conferences have been held with the official representatives of the 
British and Governments, respectively. 

These steps were taken in the hope that some arran: ent might be 
made by which there could come to this coun a cient supply of 
German dyes to tide over the present crisis, which threatens to me 
even more serious than it is now. 

The joint conference committee also actively supported the bill in the 
House of Representatives introduced therein by Congressman E. J. 
HILL, of Connecticut, and known by his name, which is now before the 
Ways and Means Committee, providing for a tariff which shall suitably 
protect the American industry. 

Frequent conferences have been held with and much valuable data 
obtained from the officials of your department, and thanks are due for 
the hearty cooperation which has always 


y h 
n sight, or not until after such period as the industry should 
pare become perfected in this country, which would not be for a long 


e. 

The statements presented to the Ways and Means Committee and to 
Government oficials were made by practical manufacturers in the in- 
dustries affected by the existing conditions, such, for instance, as those 
engaged in the manufacture of domestic oe the converters, the manu- 
facturers of cloth and cotton goods of all kinds, of hosiery and under- 
wear, of upholstery, of carpets, of worsted cloths, of clothing, of paper 
and pulp, of lith phs, of carpets, of chemicals, of ts, oils, and 
vi and of other industries in the manufacture of which coloring 
material is a basic factor. These manufacturers know at first hand 
exactly the conditions 18 8 their res) ve industries. They also 
have first-hand knowledge of the effect of the shortage of dyes, as well 
as the effect on their res ve lines of manufacture of the unsatisfac- 
tory substitute dyes to which many of them have been obliged to resort. 

The situation had, as 3 know. become further complicated by the 
action of Great Britain in placing an embargo on 5 chips and 
extract from Jamaica and British Honduras. Conditions have been 
somewhat bettered by the removal of that embargo. 

Dr. Norton's paper was submitted to Mr. J. Merritt Matthews, Ph. D., 
of the Chemists’ Club, who is the consulting chemist of the textile 
industry, and who, in the ju ent of the committee, knows better than 
any other man in the United States the actual facts in the domestic 
dyestuff situation. He was uested to report the situation exactl 
as it is at the present time. His report has just been submitted. It is 
herein embodied, and is as follows: 

“ There have been a number of rather indefinite opinions going around 
as to the actua: production at the present time of dyestuffs in the 
United States. e Department of Commerce, through its commercial 
agent, Dr. Thomas H. Norton, has published a phlet entitled The 
dyestuff situation in the United States, November, 1915,’ in which a 
long lst of manufacturers of coal-tar derivatives and artificial coal-tar 
3 is given, and also statements are made that we at present 
(November, 1915) are ‘making nearly 15,000 tons of these colors all 
from American coal tar.“ The statement is also made that in 1913 
we imported 25,700 tons of artificial dyes and produced in this country 
3,300 tons of dyes, making a total of 29,000 tons. Therefore it would 
be assumed from Dr. Norton’s statements that in November, 1915, 
American manufacturers were already making about one-half of the 
necessary dyestuffs in this country. 

“As this condition given by Dr. Norton seemed at variance with the 
experience of the consumers of dyestuffs in their attempts to get — 
where near the colors they desired. I have been interested in trying to 
find more definitely just what the actual production of dyestuffs in 
this conan may be. In furtherance of this I wrote a circular letter 
to all of the manufacturers of artificial dyestuffs and coal-tar inter- 
mediates and coal-tar crudes, given in Dr. Norton's pamphlet on pages 
9 and 10. This circular letter was as follows: 

Various textile organizations, with which I have been associated 
in support of the Hill bill to place a tariff on dyes so as to encourage 
their manufacture in this country, find their activities somewhat em- 
barrassed by a recently issued report of Dr. Norton, of the Department 
of Commerce. Dr. Norton states that there are now being manufactured 
in this country 15,000 tons of coal-tar dyestuffs out of a total normal 
consumption of 29,000 tons. This report has been given wide publicity 
in the newspapers and journals, and gives the 88 that large 
dyestuff plants, making a wide range of coal-tar colors, have been put 
in actual operation during the past year and are already supplying over 
one-half of the needed amount of dyes in this country. At the end of 
his report Dr. Norton expresses the opinion that by 1917 practically 
all of our needed dyestuffs will be manufactured in this country, pre- 
sumably even under the present tariff conditions. 

“* Knowing that you must be vitally interested in obtaining a proper 
tariff protection for the dyestuff industry here, and feeling that you 
will apes with me that Dr Norton's statements are greatly exag- 
gerated and 3 I am asking you to help me in framing a 
report to the various textile associations with which I am connected 
in this matter, so that they can place the real facts as to present 
dyestuf! production in this country before the Government and the 

le. 
a this end I would ask you to kindly furnish me with a list of 
the dyestuffs you are at present manufacturing together with quan- 
titles of the same. In case you consider it inexpedient to furnish me 
with this detailed information, I would appreciate it even if you would 
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facturing together with aggregate amounts of same. Any orma- 
tion in this line which you will farnish will held absolutely con- 
fidential, as in mp repore only the total quantities of diferent classes 
of dyestuffs will presented. 
“ Trusting that zou will recognize it to be to your best interests to 
cooperate with me in this matter and awaiting your prompt reply, 
am, 


Quite a number of these firms have written me in reply and have 

ven me some very satisfactory information. The comments that I 

ve to make on these various companies from their replies or other- 
wise are as follows: 

“The Barrett Mfg. Co.: Make only coal-tar crudes. 

by 1 Chemival Co.: No reply—can obtain no information. 

“Baird & McGuire: No reply—can obtain no information. 

“Samuel Cabot: Make only creosote preservatives and protective 
paints—no dyestuff products. 

“Isaac Winkler & Co.: Naval stores—no dye products. 

“Thomas A. Edison: No dyestuffs—only aniline oil and parapheny- 
F acid he uses himself for making his phonograph 
records. 

“ Benzol Products Co.: Nitrobenzol and aniline oil—no dyestuffs. 

“ Midvale Chemical Co.: No reply—can obtain no information. 
3 5 Color Co.: Make no products applicable to the 

e industry. 
“ Blackstone Chemical Works: No reply—can obtain no informa- 


tion. 

“Paul Weiller (Weiller Mfg. Co.): Small amount of aniline oil. 

“Mildiesex Aniline Co.: No reply—can obtain no information; 
understand they are attempting to e aniline, 

“May Chemical Co.: No reply—can obtain no information; under- 
stand they are planning to make aniline oil. 

“Upton Bros.: No reply—can obtain no information. 

“United States Coal Tar Products Co.: Planning to make sulphur 


ck. 

“* Seydel Manufacturing Co.: Making a small amount of aniline oll. 

nce cape Co. of America: No reply—are making a amount of 
aniline oil. 

Butterworth Judson Co.: They have a small aniline plant known as 
Newark Aniline C». make phenol; no dyes. 

“American Synthetic Dyes: No reply—understand they are at present 
making only picric acid—are 9 for aniline. 

“Standard Aniline Products Co.: e beta naphthol, some parant- 
traniline and P gari henylenediamine. 

“ Monsante Chemical Works. No reply—can obtain no tnformation— 
understand they are making some dinitrochlorbenzol used in manutac- 
ture of sulphur black. 2 

“Mifdlesex Chemical Co.: Have been making some synthetic phenol; 
not used for dyes; at present In hands of receiver. 

“Heller & Merz: No reply; understand Lay 4 are making small 
amounts of nigrosine and magenta and soluble blue for paper trade 


only. 
a Central Dyestuff Co.: No 1 no information obtainable as to 
made: understand they are tr. og to make betanaphthol. 
“Consolidated Color & emical Co.: No reply; can obtain no in- 
formation ; understand they are planning to make naphthel. 
“The Pearsite Co.: No reply; can obtain no information; understand 


this company is not in operation. 

“ The ge feng Dyestuff! & Chemical Co.: No reply; understand they 

a 5 manufacture of picric acid and sulphur black; no 
uct as ye 

= “A Spaga & Co.: No statement of dye manufacture in this country. 

“ The w Chemical Ca.: Are expec to turn out some indigo in 
July; make no dye products as yet. 

“American Cooperative Dyes & Chemical Co. (now the Stanley Anliine 
Chemical Works): Are making nothing at present. .Expect to produce 
some direct cotton dyes in near future. 

“United Securities Dye & Chemical Co.: No reply; can obtain no 
information. 

“W, Berkers Aniline & Chemical Works: Makes about 2,000 tons per 
year. Chrome mordant colors for wool, acid blues, methyl violet, basic 
navy blue, and basie black. 

“Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Werks: Makes about 3,500 tons per 

. Sixty-five per cent of this consists of cotton biacks and sulphur 
jack, cotton red, cotton blue, cotton green, cotton yellow, and cotton 
orange. Some wool colors in small amount. 

“The Bayer Co.: Makes about 900 tons per year of coal-tar dyes, 
including soluble blue, Bismarck Lrown. chrysoidine, and nigrosine. 

“The consensus of opinion, both as obtained from buyers of dyestnifs 
and from the 209 manufacturers, is that there are only three 
companies in the United States at the present time that are actually 
producing finished dvestuffs in any quantity worth consideration in a 
comme’ 1 way and for use in the textile industries. These companies 
are the Schoellkepf Aniline & Chemical Works, at Buffalo. who are 
now producing at the rate of erar S 3.500 tons of 8 

ear, of which 65 pe cent consists of blacks, presumably direct cotton 
Black and sulphur black, and the rest ts made of a few other direct 
cotton dyestuffs and some wool colors. The . Beckers Aniline & 
Chemical Works, of Brooklyn, appear to be prosecing 2.000 tons of 
dyes per year. vacans of chrome mordant colors for wool dyeing 
based on logwood and galilor: ine and a Sigs of acid biues and a few 
baste colors, such as methyl violet, navy blue, and basic black. The 
ad Co, of Rensselaer, are producing about 900 tons of basic dyes 
lefty. 
“Most of the manufacturers mentioned in Dr. Norton's article, in 
so far as their producing any materials which may be classed as dye- 
stuff productions, are making only comparatively small quantities of 
aniline. The Standard Aniline Co., at Wappingers Falls, N. Y.. tẹ pro- 
ducing bat snags doe and ranitraniline. A number of the companies 
listed In Dr. &. reduced any com- 
eral Dxestuff & 


furnish me with the different classes of dyes 2 are actually manu- 
e 
be 


to be used exclusively in the pever trade and form a very small amount 
D 


produced dy this firm is ulframarine blue, which is a mineral pigment 
= is not used In textile dyeing. I am appending herewith the replies 
have reccived from the various concerns, and I am forced to the opin- 
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fon that the only real producers yet in America ns finishers of coal tar 
dyestuffs are the three firms already mentioned, the Schoellkopf Aniline 
& Chemical Works, of Buffalo; the W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, 
of Brooklyn ; and the Bayer Co., at Rensselaer. 

You will notice that nearly all these manufacturers of coal-tar 
agree with us that Dr. Norton's statements are very much 
770 joni we ee att ee 1 ar 8 N Jovern- 
men some proper pro on to the in no o allo 
it to become firmly Catahlished. s i 8 720 


. wos and manufacture o 

at the present time about 6. yestuffs being made in the 
United States, but this tonnage is confined w largely to a very few 
colors and includes mostly black dyes. A small quantity of what are 
known as colors, such as reds, greens, blues, yellows, ete., only are pro- 
duced, and of the t majority of colors used in wool, silk, and cotton 
dyeing there are a 8 none as yet made in this country. 

Respectfully submitted. 


opinion is that there are 
tons of 


“J. M. Marrnews.” 
Undoubtedly a great deal of confusion has been created in the public 
mind by some of the published statements, as taken from the mphlet 
prepared by Dr. Norton, well intentioned though they be. he com- 
mittee belleves that you are as much interested as It Is in clarifyin: 
the atmosphere which has been thus created, and therefore takes grea 
ee — eas 8 vou — report died . Matthews. 
nd regards and expression o esteem, I beg to remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) 


(Chairman of the joint conferen 
a industries; Textile Alliance 8 


Davip KIRSCHBAUM. 


. ing the follow- 
(ae. ; American Assoctation of Woolen 


National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fa an 01 
turers’ Association of Philadelphia; Fur Dressers 85 encase. 
ciation; Fur-Felt Hat Manufacturers; Converters’ Association; Paint, 


Manufacturers; National 
tes America; 


Child Labor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 2, 1916. 


Mr, McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems strange, indeed, 
that it should be necessary in this twentieth century to legis- 
late upon the subject of protection to little children. The 
Man of Galilee said: “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
It seems impossible to believe that there is any man on earth 
who would dare affront the very footstool of God by compelling 
little children to give of their health and happiness, yea, their 
very souls, in order that he might thereby obtain gain. And yet 
we know we have just such men in parts of the United States 
or we would not be here to-day trying to shield the children 
of the Nation from those who would profit by their labor. 

Did it ever occur to you how much of the business of this 
country is done upon the patronage of children. There is the 
man who sells candy and confectioneries; his business could 
not exist in a community where there are no children. Then 
there is the book and stationery man; the larger part of his 
business comes from children from the grades up to and through 
the high school. Then there is the picture-show man; how long 
would his business last in a community where there are no chil- 
dren? What do we see when we go to the county fair and to the 
circus? Invariably we meet the man who is selling balloons 
and pink lemonade and a nundred and one other things of no 
value in themselves, but which attract the eye of the child and 
induce either him or his parents to separate from a certain 
amount of coin. I know whereof I speak, for I have four chil- 
dren, ranging from 11 to 16 years, who keep me fully advised 
of everything that is of interest to them. 

John Ruskin said: 

There is po wealth but life. 

How true it is. The better our children are physically, the 
better they will be mentally and morally, The world will get 
the best that there is in the healthy man and woman, and there- 
fore the world is the better for their having lived. 
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The bill before the House seeks to prohibit interstate com- 
meree in certain of the more flagrant and vicious forms of child 
labor, It has been shown to us that the laws of the States of 
North Carolina and South Carolina permit the employement of 
children 12 years of age to labor in factories as much as 11 hours 
per day, and that there is no factory inspection whatever in the 
State of North Carolina. Any father and mother knows that 
the children of the age of 12 years need proper sleep and that 
their bodies should have plenty of plain nourishing food. If a 
child is so fortunate that he can find employment in the open 
field, then he might stand as much as 11 hours of not incessant 
labor without injury to him; but to think of placing a 12-year-old 
boy or girl in a factory or cotton mill and requiring him to apply 
his immature body and mind throughout a 10-hour day to a 
single, monotonous task, often amid noise and vibration, is 
placing & burden upon him which no State or Government should 
permit, and if permitted, as we are informed it is, by some 
States, then it is time for the Federal Government to lay a 
heavy hand upon the product of any mill or factory which may 
have such a ruthless disregard for child life. 

The dangers to children who are permitted to labor long hours 
under the conditions described are best stated in a few words 
of three noted physicians, whom I quote, as follows: 

Alfred Stengel. M. D.: I am very glad to state for any use my opinion 
may be in the matter of childhood legislation that I would consider 
a 10-hour day almost certain to be Injurious to the health of an average 
factory child between 14 and 16 years of age. 

dJ. William White, M. D.: I am un wall deny of the opinion that a 
10-hour day of indoor work of any 
between 14 and 16 years of age, is sure to harmful and to Interfere 
with proper growth and development, both physical and mental. It is 
equally sure to render them more susceptible to disease, whether ac- 
quired de novo or resulting from inherit 

Charles H. Frazier, M. D.: There can be no doubt in the minds of 
those who have had anything to do with the physical and mental care 
of children that to work 10 hours a day in a factory would be injurious 
to their health, and particularly at a most important time of their lives. 
If the time allowed by law could be reduced to S hours a day, I am sure 
ye wont be accomplishing a great deal for the health of future genera- 

There has been much criticism of the national child-labor 
committee in this country, but the day has come when the Na- 
tion is ready to pay its homage to those noble men and women 
who carly saw the evils of child labor and started out to combat 
it. Much criticism has come to it, because it has cited a few 
individual cases. It is the evil which one sees in the individual 
ease that moves individuals and nations to action. It was the 
single case which inspired Harriet Beecher Stowe to write her 
famous Uncle Tom's Cabin, yet this one picture, painted in words 
by a sweet-spirited woman whose heart was bleeding because of 
the anguish that she felt when she wrote it, moved a Nation to 
settle once and for all the question of the abolition of human 
slavery. 

Dr. Felix Adler, one of the pioneers in the movement for the 
prohibition of child labor, said at the Child Labor Conference 
last August in San Francisco that his sense of duty was awak- 
ened by a single circumstance that came under his observation. 
He said it was a case of a man waking up a little boy of 8 
years at 4 o’clock in the morning to take him to his work. The 
season was winter, it snowed hard outside, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the father succeeded in rousing 
the little fellow. The child was so drowsy that he almost fell 
asleep as they were walking. Finally the father took him on 
his back and carried him to the brickyard where he was to stay 
at work all day long. “This picture,” said the doctor, “of a 
father carrying the drowsy boy on his shoulder in the cold 
winter morning and then leaving him in a brickyard to work 
all day has remained with me as an ineffaceable, ugly blot on the 
memory.” 

I have been an advocate of this kind of legislation for the 
last 10 years, and my interest in it was aroused one day when 
a case was presented to me while serving in the office of dis- 
trict attorney. In one of the towns of my county I was told 
that a family had recently moved there from the State of Ten- 
nessee. In this family of six people all were adults except one 
girl about 13, who, the father represented, had been adopted 
in another State. Some neighbors observed that during the cold 
weather, when the thermometer registered below zero, the adopted 
child was required to go down to the creek near the house, cut 
a hole in the ice, and carry back the water necessary for the 
family washing; then she and no else washed all day long on 
an open porch. Naturally, after this had happened two or three 
times the neighboring women became aroused and demanded, 
as they had a right to do, that something be done, and they 
came to me to ascertain if there was not some way that the case 
might be reached. To my amazement, I found no law upon the 
statute books which would meet the situation. That one case 
fixed my determination to bring about the enactment of a child- 

-Jabor law in Idaho at the next session of the legislature. I 


eseription whatever by children 


tendencies. 


was elected to the Idaho Legislature in 1906, and when I ar- 
rived in the capital city I found that Mrs. Bertha Stul Green, 
of Mountainhome, who is an able attorney at law, had been 
authorized by the Federation of Women's Clubs in my State 
to draft a bill which would prohibit child labor under certain 
conditions, z 

As soon as the bill was prepared I introduced it, and very 
soon it was before the house of representatives for debate. 
Strange as it may seem, there was in the far-off State of Idaho 
strenuous opposition to it, and in order to save the bill I was 
obliged to secure its recommital to the judiciary committee, 
where it was revised to meet the objections which had been 
urged against it, and finally passed both houses and was signed 
by the governor. It took work and vigilance on the part of 
all who were interested in its passage to force its final con- 
sideration; and right here I desire to mention the names of two 
women, Mrs. Eva Hunt Dockery and Mrs. Fred Pittenger, of 
Boise, who were members of the gegislative committee of the 
federation, and who worked faithfully and skillfully to bring 
about its enactment. 

As you are aware, the women in my State are permitted to 
vote for candidates for every office from coroner to President of 
the United States. They not only yote, but they insist that 
certain laws be enacted, and I do not know of any legislation 
ever proposed by them that was not good and which did not 
receive consideration by the legislature. 

The law fixing the age of consent at 18 years was promoted by 
the late Rebecca Mitchell, of Idaho Falls, who was one of the 
most skillful women I have ever known in advaneing legislation 
looking to the moral uplift of the State. 

While the Idaho child-labor law is not all that it should be. 
you can depend upon it that whenever the need arises for its 
amendment that the women of the State will be the first to 
demand that the present law be changed as required to meet 
new conditions. 

I am strongly in favor of the passage of the bill now under 
consideration before this House, designed to prohibit child 
labor in the United States. 


The Dyestuffs Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the demand for 
dyestuffs in industries of the United States is becoming more 
and more acute. The Ways and Means Committee hearings on 
bill H. R. 702, proposing on increase in the rates of duty on 
dyestuffs, developed the fact that the ramifications of the dye- 
stuffs influence extend throughout the industries and on to the 
farm. The people demand colored wearing apparel, whether it 
be hosiery or hats. They do not want and will not buy white 
goods exclusively. Hence, if the manufacturer can not obtain 
dyestuffs, he has less demand for raw wool and raw cotton 
from which textiles are made. 

Germany has been the great center of the dyestuffs indus- 
try. The British embargo upon German-made products has 
kept them out of the American markef. Great Britain, which 
was likewise dependent upon Germany for dyestuffs, has been 
compelled to subsidize dyestuffs manufacturers in England in 
order to keep the textile industries alive. The United States, 
hitherto dependent upon Germany, can not obtain relief from 
Great Britain, which now needs all home-made dyestuffs for 
her own mills. The only remedy which the United States seems 
to have in this crisis is to enact a tariff law which will give 
sufficient protection to American manufacturers to induce them 
to engage in the dyestuffs business. Such manufactories as we 
now have are not suflicient to meet the demand for dyestuffs, 
nor will they expand until some assurance is given that they 
will be protected against foreign dumping at the close of the 
European war, 

A BUSINESS ARRANGEMENT HARD TO BEAT. 


To show how Germany was able to control the dyestuffs 
industry prior to the war without permitting the German manu- 
facturers to be outdone by their competitors in the United 
States or Great Britain, I submit a somewhat remarkable 
circular which has come to me with the names of the parties 
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erased. It evidences a business “ efficiency” which, if indulged 
in in the United States, would doubtless run up against the 
Sherman antitrust law: 


(No. 3985.) 
January 81, 1911. 
To all salesmen: 


This circular on Interessen Gemeinschaft issued to Messrs. 


to get business which now belongs to either one 
of the two other Interessen Gemeinschaft firms, 


namely, the Berlin 
Aniline Works and the Badische Co. 

If you are asked for quotations for any product which will compete 
against a product sold by one of the two other convention firms, you 
must quote so that it will cost the party 10 per cent more to dye 
with ours than with the product of the other Interessen Gemeinschaft 
firms. This applies to verbal requests for quotations or written re- 


quests as well. 

You will please immediately report any infringement of this 

rule by either one of the two other Interessen Gemeinschaft firms. 
Please return signed. 


For Mr. 


You most not 


— 


ENGLAND R@SORTS TO SUBSIDY, 


At the same time it is not to be supposed that Great Britain, 
which was not enamoured of the “made in Germany” idea, 
would permit herself to be outdone in the industries by Ger- 
many without resorting to some form of retaliation. Nor 
was it to be expected that Great Britain would adopt this 
course for the benefit of the United States. What Great 
Britain did, and did very promptly after the dye shortage 
set in, was to reverse her free-trade notions and resort to 
subsidy to encourage the manufacture of dyestuffs in England. 
I append an article from the London Daily Mail of January 
22, 1916, showing what progress has been made by Great Britain 
in her own behalf. 

BRITISH DXIES—PROGRESS OF STEPS TO CAPTURE GERMAN TRADE. 


At the annual meeting of the Muddersfield Chamber of Commerce 
88 the Mayor of Huddersfield (Alderman J. Blamires) referred 
o the progress of British Dyes (Ltd.]. He said the output of dye- 
stuffs had been doubled since British Dyes took over the concern of 
Messrs. Read, Holliday & Sons, half a million sterling had been spent 
on new plant which had been fixed, and a quarter of a million capital 
had been expended on plant which is to be used in making something 
never before made in this country. It was something this get 4 
eguia not do without, and in making it they would be competing wi 
ermany. 

Another chemical frm in Huddersfield had installed a large plant 
for the manufacture of other essential materials, which also had not 
been made in this country before. He urged manufacturers and dye 
users to subscribe to the capital of British Dyes because the firm 
was bringing new and essentia: industries to the eet 

Sir Algernon Firth said he believed British ‘Dyes (Ltd.) was going 
to be a great success. America, Canada, and Australia were already 
anes for its productions, but they had been told that they would 

at 8 oue time as the Government's requirements would first 

ve to met. 

The advisory committee formed to consider what was necessary to 
continue the enterprise against German competition had made Its 
report, and this would shortly be published. e committee had repre- 
sented to the Government that immediate steps should be taken to 
subsidize or to guarantee the protection of these now enterprises. 


AMERICA THE DYESTOPFS ORPHAN, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the American textile world is clam- 
oring for dyestuffs; Germany has all she wants for her own 
mills. which are running; and Great Britain is taking care of 
herself by subsidizing the dyestuffs makers, thus establishing in- 
dependence from German dyestuffs control. The United States, 
which ought now to have the markets of the world. ts under- 
going a dyestuffs famine, which threatens higher prices to the 
consumer of textiles and a decrease of production of cotton and 
wool; and all this for the want of a protective-tariff law which 
will give capital some assurance that it will not be confiscated 
within a few months after it engages in a purely American dye- 
stuffs business. If Germany can take care of herself and Great 
Britain can take care of herself, surely the United States ought 
to be placed in a position to keep in the running. 

WIDESPREAD BUSINESS THREATENED. 

As showing the extent of possible damage to American indus- 
tries. should the dyestuffs situation not obtain relief, I submit 
the following letter from Mr. Frederick E. Kip, a leading textile 
manufacturer. Mr. Kip's statement is in line with many others 
from a variety of interests more or less dependent upon the use 


of dyestuffs: 
SaLr's Sigis Co., 1 
ebru 16. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, sidri 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Moore. In the statement filed by the writer before the 
Ways and Means Committee there was a clerical error made, viz, it 
states that bill H. R. 702 would make an increase of duties amounting 
to $5,280,000. ‘This should have been an increase of duties amounting 
only to $1.584,000, and this would not be one-thirtieth of 1 cent per 


ard on the total 3 in the textile peri’ to say nothing of 
the printing and other industries using dyes, and it would be 
impossible that such an insignificant advance could ever reach the con- 


suming public. 
On kus other hand, when = consider that capital has stated in posi- 
tive terms that they would invest a number of millions of dollars in the 


manufacture of dyes in America if bill H. R. 702 were passed. and tha 
such investment on their part would for all time prevent the ror ae 
tion of industries in the textile line, alone producin annually $1,554,- 
180.000 worth of dyed fabrics, it would seem pe ee positive that the 
statesmen of Co; must give relief by the passage of this bill. No 
statesman could, it would seem, refuse the addition of $1,584,000 duties 
to permanently establish an anfline dye industry here and prevent for 
all time the paralyzation of a yearly production of dyed fabries to the 
extent of $ 180,000, and, in addition to this, prevent any paralyza- 
tion of the printing and other industries using anid ahh, 

The industries of the United States therefore look forward with con- 
fidence that this bill will be passed and become the law of the land. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
FREDERICK E. Kir. 


(Enclosure, one statement.) 


STATEMENT PILED BY FREDERICK E. KIP, PRESIDENT OF THE SALT'S TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURING CO.. REPRESENTING THE PILE FABRIC MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, 


The present Underwood tariff rate on aniline colors or dyes is 30 per 
cent ad valorem. Bill H. R. 702 adds thereto a specifie ote of th cones 


per pound. 

If passed, the new rates (bill H. R. 702) would make an ad valorem 
equivalent on the cheapest d of 65 per cent. an ad valorem equiva- 
lent on the medium-priced dyes of 45 per cent, and an ad orem 
equivalent on the more expensive dyes of 35 per cent. 

The average ad valorem equivalent thereunder would probably be 42 
per cent, or an Increase over the present duty of 12 per cent ad valorem. 

The imports for 1913 of aniline dyes were 44,000,000 pounds (value 
about 813.200.000) : duty paid about $3,960,000. 

These new rates 5 12 per cent ad valorem increase over present 
existing rates would make an added duty of only $1.584,000 If all were 


imported or if the United States manufacturers got the full benefit 


the case) of the added duty called for in bill 


Estimated ye ont 
and amount dyed. 


Total ——— ĩ. * 


The $1,584,000 added bill H. R. 702 wouid not make more than 
one-thirtieth of 1 per cent per yard on all the yards manufactured in 
these reat industries, with a combined py value of 81.860.000, 090. 
Even we should figure same as one-half of 1 cent per yard. such in- 
significant Increase per would never reach the consuming publi 
much less be felt by them. Yet the lack of this $1.584.000 increase 
duties will prevent the proper establishment of the aniline-dye Indus- 
try in the United States, the lack of which may paralyze the Industries 
for producing $1,554,180,000 dyed fabrics per year and throw out of 
employment, directi and indirectly, millions of workers, with most 
disastrous industrial and political results. 

Why, the loss of wages alone (by shutãowns due to lack of these 
dyes) in anyone of our large t e cities would amount to far more 


All our citizens and businesses take out Insurance. When the risk is 
fully considered, what better insurance can the consuming public and 
the Industries of the United States take out than . per annum 
to avoid and make impossible such a widespread catastrophe as the 
parulxzation of industries producing annually 81.534. 180.000 and throw 
out of employment millions of the workers now engaged therein? 

At least three things can happen in the future to paralyze our vast 
United States textile and leather industries. viz: 

First. Germany may be at war with Great Britain, as is now the 
case. Suppose that in 1916 or 1917 the allies should reach the Rhine 
and destroy al! the t dyestuff plants in this district (all German 
plants are situated there)? With no United States dyestuf industry 
do supply us. what would happen to our vast textile and leather in- 
du es and the millions of workers employed therein? The pa 
of bill H. R. 702 will establish such Uni States aniline industry. 

Second. The United States might be at war with y or 
many might embargo all dy s. 

Third. Great Britain might be at war with cither nagy or the 
United States, and with their control of the ee (as they have 
done in 1915) all aniline dyestuffs from being pped into the United 
States. 

Is it right to take such terrible chances franght with such terrible 
consequences, both industrially and politica!ly, for the sake of s pany 
$1,484,000 annum, 7 culariy when ctically every ustry 
consuming these aniline dyes and paying the bills ts p oring Congress 
to raise the duties tọ those provided by bill H. R. 702. when capital, 
on the passage of such a bill, will invest millions of dollars and thereb 

revent all chance in the future of paralyzing (from want of dyes 
those vast industries? : Z . AY 

The establishment of an industry in time of peace means pro on 
in case of war. It is conceded by all that the United States bas at 
the present time all of the raw materials within its borders to manu- 
facture therefrom all of the aniline dyes consumed in the United States. 

The following additional reasons for the establishment of this in- 
dustry should wei heavily with Congress, viz: 

That the capital is ready (on the passage of bill H. R. 702) to im- 


mediately start building large works to establish an Industry In the 
United States sufficient to supply our wants in aniline dyes. Such an 
industry can be used in time of war to manufacture within Its plants 


materials for high explosives. which will then be so tmperatively needed 
in large quantities for tne. national defense and honor. 

The present war has placed this matter beyond a political question. 
It is a matter of statesmanship, 3 of 12 gos es, and 
we feel sure that the members of the Ways and Means Committee will 
so view same and vote to rt this bill favorably, to the end that 
this Industry may be establixhed in the United States and avoid for 
all times the bility (of the lack of a few million dollars worth of 
dyes) to those vast industries and the labor employed therein. 
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Address of Hon. B. B. Cahoon, Sr., on Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WALTER L. HENSLEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address 
delivered at Farmington, Mo., by Hon. B. B. Cahoon, sr., of 
Fredericktown, Mo., under the auspices and on the invitation of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. The life story of 
Abraham Lincoln should be diligently studied by every youth 
of the land. To study it means that the youth will, so far as 
he is capable, emulate his many virtues. The story of his 
many struggles and the ultimate triumph fighting for principles 
and the union of his country is an inspiration to any person. 
This address brings out in a very impressive way perhaps some 
of the phases of the life and history of President Lincoln which 
have not heretofore been treated. Mr. Cahoon was a colonel in 
the Union Army and knew President Lincoln and many of the 
great generals of that day personally. He is a resident of my 
district, and I proudly claim him as my personal friend. 

The address follows: 

“Mrs, President, it is an honor to respond to your invitation 
to lecture on Abraham Lincoln, following the lecture you have 
caused heretofore to be delivered on Gen. Robert E. Lee, who, 
considering the men and means at his command, was the ablest 
general the Civil War produced—a good man, a great hero, 
who ably, humanely, and conscientiously did his duty as he saw 
it. In that respect Lincoln and Lee, though on different sides 
in the Civil War, did the same. Time, which allays asperities, 
softens memories, and makes all things even, is with us to take 
a broad, charitable view of the causes and times in which they 
well played their part. As the women of the South, by their 
impartially strewing with flowers adjacent graves, early in the 
Civil War, of the heroic dead Confederate and Union soldiers 
gave occasion for its great poem, “The Blue and the Gray,” 
so it is fitting that the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
inaugurate, as your Farmington Chapter, seeking to enlighten 
present youth, has done, this series of lectures on the greatest 
men prominent in the war on both sides. 

“Lincoln's ancestry was English Quaker. He was of the true 
strain, only he had combativeness. He was not an accident. 

“His Kentucky father, Thomas, was obscure. His mother, 
Nancy Hanks, was a gentlewoman, though poor. Thomas was 
a shiftless carpenter. He could read and write a little; had 
good judgment; was a justice of the peace. His wife was better 
educated. She taught her children, Abraham and Sarah, to 
read and to write. Her earnest, sweet, gentle, refined nature 
so impressed Lincoln that he said all he was he owed to his 
angel mother, who died when he was 10. ‘The lonely boy rode 
many miles to have an itinerant clergyman preach her funeral 
sermon. 

“The father discouraged the boy to get an education. He 
said “ learning spoiled a good hand.” Lincoln contributed all his 
father’s life to his support. 

“ Emigrating from their native Kentucky, where they were 
born and raised, the Virginian-born grandfather having been 
killed by the Indians when Thomas was 12, to malarial Indiana 
when Abraham was 7, the first two winters in a lean-to dirt 
cabin, open on the south were trying. Abundant game provided 
meat, and there was corn bread. Things improved when Thomas 
married the Kentucky widow, Sarah Johnston. An ideal, en- 
couraging stepmother, Lincoln dearly loved her. With his first 
good law fee he settled on her 160 acres of best Illinois prairie 
land, Though she had a son, she said Abe. was the best boy 
she ever knew. Sympathize as we do with Lincoln’s early hard 
life and poverty, yet they were his best inheritance—constant 
spurs to improve his condition, without which we possibly would 
not know Lincoln ever lived. He spent one year in school. 
Genius, he needed no more to rise. His intense hunger for light 
and knowledge is shown by his reading every book he could 
borrow. Ciphering, before the chimney's fire, on the wooden 
shovel, leading in spelling bees, reciting all sermons and speeches 
he heard from his good memory and making original speeches on 
all occasions. Walking 16 miles to hear lawyers plead in a 
murder case, he resolyed at 16 to be a lawyer. 

He was 18 when he made his first dollar ferrying travelers 
across a river. He said it opened visions that he could earn 


money and get ahead in life. So passed his boyhood and youth 
in toil and study, but as a kind leader of boys. Borrowing and 
getting wet Weems's Life of Washington, he gathered corn 
three days to pay for it. \ 

“At 21 fairly well read, driving three yoke of young oxen, the 
family moved to Illinois. Crossing a thin-ice covered. shallow 
river, breaking the ice to do it, the squirrel dog, forgotten, 
could not make it, but was piteously whining. Lincoln waded 
back and brought it over. That kindness to beasts proclaimed 
his universal kindness, When a lawyer, traveling the circuit, 
seeing a squealing pig fastened under a fence, he released it. 
‘Lincoln,’ said Judge David Davis, his companion, you say all 
man's acts are prompted by motives; what was yours in releas- 
ing that pig?’ ‘I could not sleep to-night for hearing the dis- 
tressed pig,’ said Lincoln. Helping build a cabin for his father 
and stepmother, his sister, Sarah, having died in Indiana, Lin- 
coln shifted for himself, working on farms and as a rail splitter. 
He was 6 feet 4 inches, slim, but so muscular he could hold an 
ax straight out by the helve. His skill as a rail splitter gave 
him employment; his kindness and willingness to help every- 
body he met, which trait always brought him friends, made him 
welcome in all homes, which his wit and story telling enlivened. 
To initiate him the Clary Grove boys pitted Jack Armstrong, 
their brawny leader, to down Lincoln in a wrestle, betting on 
the result. Armstrong failed, became Lincoln's friend, and took 
him often to his home. His wife, Hanna, had fixed his trousers 
and Abe nursed baby William, whom Lincoln, when in 1858 
the leading lawyer and statesman of Illinois, cleared of mur- 
der. As President, at his mother’s request, he discharged 
William as a soldier in the Union Army. AN his life Lincoln 
had deep interest in everything concerning his friends. That 
was his never-failing characteristic. Two trading flatboat trips 
to New Orleans showed Lincoln, with female slaves sold at 
auction, the worst side of slavery and fixed his dislike of it. 
That he had a good, kind, domestic, parental side, we know. 
Clerking in a country store, then postmaster, so widened his 
acquaintance and popularity that at 23 he was elected captain 
and led his company in the Black Hawk Indian War. Next he 
became a small country merchant, to fail, $1,200 in debt, which, 
at 12 per cent compound interest, it took him 18 years to pay. 
But he paid It all. To do it he could not invest in best Minois 
lands under the graduation act at a ‘bit’ an acre, which made 
others rich, . 

“At 24, after six weeks study, he was deputy county surveyor. 
His horse, bridle and saddle, were sold to pay part of his store 
debts. A friend, James Short, came out of the darkness, 
bought and turned them over to Lincoln. He became insolvent 
and moved to California. As President, Lincoln provided for 
Short’s old age, by appointing him Indian agent. The Short 
and Armstrong stories prove Lincoln's gratitude, without which 
no man ts noble. 

“At 25 Lincoln was first elected to the Legislature of Illinois, 
in which he served three two-year terms in succession, and 
made his mark. At 26 he loved and lost, by her untimely death, 
Ann Rutledge, then 22, his first and only sweetheart. ‘That 
event clouded his after life with melancholy. While President 
be said to an old friend, ‘I loved her; 1 love her yet; I love the 
name of Rutledge.’ Goethe says, ‘the good woman’s soul ever 
leadeth us upward and onward to God.’ Lincoln’s grief put him 
on the borderland of insanity; his friends watched him for days 
and nights. Beautiful, tender, refined, intelligent, Ann Rut- 
ledge’s association with Lincoln drew out his latent refinement; 
it emphasized his habitual kindness. Had she lived, so happy 
would they have both been, that possibly Lincoln, profoundly 
ambitious as he was, always seeking distinction, might have 
been content with a quiet life with her. At 33 he married the 
brilliant but high-tempered Kentucky Mary Todd, who was the 
victim of a bad temper she could not control. As she died in- 
sane we should be charitable to her. Douglas sought her—she 
preferred Lincoln, predicting he would be President. Lincoln 
broke the engagement; again he was well-nigh insane. But it 
was renewed. Lincoln could not love her as he did Ann Rut- 
ledge. Mrs. Lincoln's temper, kind and loyal husband and fond 
and affectionate father as he was, often drove Lincoln from 
home. Yet she told Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner and 
biographer, after his death, that Lincoln, though mild, was 
terribly firm, when he put his foot down, and no one could rule 
him when he once fully made up his mind. When on the circuit 
other lawyers went home Saturday—Lincoln remained until 
court opened Monday in the next county seat. 

“Lincoln sought surcease of sorrow not in drink or cards, as 
many other men in like circumstances have done, hut in politics, 
the law, and in fraternizing with and enjoying the association 
of all sorts and conditions of men, becoming a great mixer 
with and beloved by and in turn loving them. He owed that 
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to Mary Todd. Out of it he reached eminence. His was a hard 
road, for the sensitive man he was, to climb upward. From. his 
twenty-seventh to his fifty-second year, Lincoln was a lawyer. 
At 25 he got in a barrel of rubbish he bought Blackstone's 
Commentaries, which he devoured. Going 20 miles from New 
Salem to Springfield he borrowed other law books, studied hard, 
mastering Euclid later on to help him, he said, ‘demonstrate.’ 
His intellect was mathematical, clear, logical, imaginative, in- 
dulging in story telling to enforce points. No man of his time 
surpassed Lincoln in concise, convincing argument, Too poor 
to buy furniture for one room, his Kentucky friend, Speed, 
shared with Lincoln his bed over his Springfield store. Drop- 
ping therein his saddle bags, all he owned, Lincoln said, ‘ Well, 
Speed, I’m moved.“ 

“Stuart took him into partnership. At first his income was 
so scant that for years his friend, William Butler, boarded and 
clothed him, As u lawyer Lincoln was a mental concentrator, 
singling out the strong point of the case and winning on it. 
He did not show his hand to associates in cases. He paddled his 
own canoe, He was a poor lawyer in a bad case; a great one in 
a good case. He compromised doubtful cases. He was secre- 
tive. Secretive are usually selfish men. Lincoln was generous 
to a fault. He stuck to and steadily advanced in politics. De- 
feated the first time, he announced for the next legislature, to 
which he was elected, saying, ‘I go for all who bear the burdens 
of government, sharing in all rights, by no means excluding 
women.’ That made Lineoln—Jefferson preceding him in also 
favoring it—one of the first in the country to favor female suf- 
frage, as he favored temperance, both then unpopular, from 
which he never receded. When elected President, Herndon says 
Lincoln told him that, in time, the justice and wisdom of the 
country would extirpate the sale of liquor as a beverage and give 
votes to women. Lincoln’s political creed beyond those two 
questions, until he became President, embraced internal improve- 
ments and protective tariff. 

„If we buy, he said, ‘a thing made in this country, we have it 
and the money to develop our country.; if we buy it from abroad, 
we have the thing and the foreigner has our money to strengthen 
his country.’ That is the essence of protection to this hour. 
Lineoln’s great rise in politics, though he was a presidential 
elector and a Henry Clay Whig Congressman from 1846 to 1848 
and opposed the Mexican War, as it meant, as he said, to extend 
slavery, dated from 1856, when, breaking loose from the Whig 
Party—which in 1854 had come within three votes of electing 
Lincoln to the Senate of the United States—in the Bloomington 
convention, he made, in joining the Republican Party, the most 
inspired impromptu speech of his life in opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery in the new Territories, brought about under the 
lead of Douglas by the repeal, in 1854, by his Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill, of the Missouri compromise of 1820. That repeal 
gave Lincoin what he had never before had, a moral issue, in 
opposing the extension of slavery in the new Territories. 

On the new issue followed Lincoln's debate with Douglas in 
1858, the most brilliant Democrat of his day, who said he did 
not care whether slavery was voted up or down in the new 
States when formed, but that slave owners, under the Dred Scott 
decision of 1857 by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
had the right, their slaves being property, to take them into the 
Territories. If slavery was a vested right, Lincoln held, it in 
the end would go into the old States if not curtailed. Lincoln 
got the best of Douglas. The Republicans carried Illinois, 
though under a favorable legislative districting system, Doug- 
las was returned to the Senate, beating Lincoln, whom the 
Republicans had nominated. 

Those remarkable debates which proved he was a great man 
and Lincoln’s wonderful Cooper Institute speech in New York 
in 1859, in which he proved a majority of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the makers of the Constitution 
of 1787 opposed slavery and hoped for its early extinction, made 
Lineoln the Republican nominee for President. So we find 
Lincoln, the poverty-stricken youth without schools, self-made, 
unpretending, at 52 leader of the bar in Illinois, leader of the 
Whig, and then the Republican Party there and in the Nation, 
and elected in Noyember, 1860, President. He was out of debt, 
worth not over $6,000. His previous experience had prepared 
him for the Presidency. He was kind, patient, knew and loved 
men. He had vast reserve power of mind and heart, which fitted 
him for the great work ahead of him. 

“ Inaugurated March 4, 1861, the country was in utter crisis. 
Responsibility, unlike that of any other President and greater 
than Washington's, met Lincoln. No man loved peace more and 
wanted war less than Lincoln. He said so repeatedly. Southern 
States were seceding; war was impending; it soon began. Agi- 
tating politicians brought it on; the plain people wanted peace. 
The South said the election of Lincoln meant destruction of 


slavery in the slave States. The war so resulted. Lincoln al- 
ways said he did not mean to touch slavery in the slave States. 
A higher power led him to depart from that. He was driven to 
destroy slavery. Lincoln felt that it was necessary to save the 
Union, slavery being the South’s main support in the war. The 
war was inevitable. The social and business system of the South 
rested on slavery. It is academic to discuss now the justifica- 
tion or lack of it for the war. We know that to-day the brain 
and heart of the South acquiesce in the result and rejoice that 
the Union was saved and slayery destroyed. Brave men only 
can reserve their error and resume their judgment. How Lincoln 
acted and what he did in that crisis is his chief biography. We 
need to tell it to disclose our hero. 

In his February, 1861, speeches, journeying to be inaugurated 
at Washington, Lincoln was conciliatory, saying there was no 
need of war, would be none if the people but remained calm; 
that the Government would not be the aggressor. His concilia- 
tion but exasperated the South, led it to quick and further 
aggression. By his course Lincoln, when-Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, April 12, 1861, gained the support of the border States. 
They refused to secede, though they had slaves. More, he ral- 
lied to the country’s support outside of the South fully three 
and a half out of five men. The South was solid, the North 
divided. The war lasted four years. The North, not counting 
600,000 reenlistments, enrolled 2,000,000 soldiers; the South, 
800,000. Six hundred battles and skirmishes were fought. It 
cost, including emancipated slaves, $8,000,000,000—two-thirds of 
the then taxable wealth of the country—1,000,000 men were 
killed or died from disease. Through it all Lincoln was the 
Nation's leader. ; 

“ Naturally tender hearted, he became, next to Grant, our 
greatest fighter and military leader. His letters to his generals 
in the field proved that. He knew that only by subduing the 
South could the Union be saved, and that meant the conquest of 
the best soldiers led by the best generals of all history. The 
North was not trained to arms, horseback riding, or rifle shoot- 
ing, as was the South; lacked its military instinct and training. 
It took long to cultivate both. 

“Gen. Sherman told me on Christmas, 1890, that if the South 
had fought solely on the defensive, had had our supplies, am- 
munition, and arms the war would have been longer and the 
result in greater doubt. God meant it to end in a reunited 
Nation, as we never before were. In that respect it has no 
parallel in history. To save the Union—with or without 
slavery, with a part free and a part slave or all free or all 
slave—so the Union was saved was Lincoln’s shibboleth in his 
letter to Greeley. Lincoln did save the Union, not alone, but he 
was the indispensable leader—through his forbearance, his 
pertinacity, his harmonizing all selfish men, and using them and 
many cross currents to that great end. Even the emancipation 
proclamation was, as Lincoln said, more a matter of military 
necessity than of humanity. Lincoln knew that with the Union 
saved, in time, under the logic of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which was his political Bible, all enslaved men every- 
where would be freed. f 

“Calm, cool, sensible, humane, sensitive, thirsting for appro- 
bation, merciful, sparing deserters’ lives, Lincoln was the leader, 
and all others in the end discovered he alone led. 

“ Seward, Secretary of State, early proposed he would dictate 
the policy of the administration and be responsible. Lincoln 
told Seward that he was doing and meant to do both. Seward 
wanted war declared against England and France. One war 
at a time is enough,’ said Lincoln, as he toned down Seward’s 
belligerent notes to both countries. 

„Stanton, Secretary of War, self-willed and violent, who had 
in the McCormick Patent case before the war, insulted Lincoln, 
misled by the humble, ungainly appearance, by refusing to 
argue on the same side, but who, in spite of it, was put in the 
Cabinet by Lincoln, who ever refused to live on his hates and 
prejudices, as the fittest man for his place, soon learned his mas- 
ter and obeyed him, not always complacently. 

“Lincoln sent to Stanton a young man to be commissioned 
lieutenant. He was unfit, but Lincoln wanted to do him a 
kindness. In a jiffy he was back, saying Stanton refused to 
issue the commission, adding, he says ‘You are a fool for 
ordering it. If Stanton says that, it must be true; he knows 
me well; he means no fool President should undertake to make 
a lieutenant out of a fool, and that ends the matter.’ > 

“Another time the matter involved principle. He directed 
Stanton to issue the order. He refused, saying it ought not to 
be made; that he would not sign it. ‘ Yes, you will; Mr. Secre- 
tary,’ said Lincoln looking him in the eye, Stanton signed the 
order, trusting Lincoln's better judgment. Both men grew to 
love each other, as every other member of his Cabinet, save, per- 
haps, Chase, loved and leaned on Lincoln. As Lincoln died, 
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with tears streaming down his face, Stanton said, “ He belongs 
to the immortals.’ 

“At the outset every member of the Cabinet believed he was 
Lincoln's superior. In time they changed; all admitted his in- 
tellectual and moral superiority; all declared he was the kind- 
est and best man they ever knew—all but Chase, who hoped to 
succeed Lincoln in 1864, which Ohio’s Legislature dispelled— 
Chase hailing from the State—by early indorsing Lincoln's re- 
nomination. In spite of that, Lincoln appointed Chase Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, because he 
said his services to the country demanded that reward. Charles 
Sumner, the most scholarly of all Senators of that day, was one 
of the first to recognize Lincoln's greatness and goodness. He 
always supported him. 

“The war was not fought wholly outside the Constitution. 
Vested with supreme power, with each stretch of it, Lincoln 
became more merciful. If wrong was done him and forgive- 
ness asked, he said, ‘my statute of limitations is short; if you 
are sincerely sorry, I forgive you and forget the incident.’ 

“t Suppress all copperhead papers’ was the frequent demand 
en him, especially when they abused him the flereest. No,“ 
said Lincoln, ‘liberty demands a free press; criticism helps me 
more than flattery; by it I see and avoid mistakes. Let abuse 
of me be unrestricted; If we fail, angels will not be able to 
justify us; if we succeed, that and time will answer every 
calumny and right all wrongs.’ Lincoln early learned never to 
forget the hardships and needs of poor, plain people; never for- 
got that he had sprung from them; always kept close to them in 
feeling; always trusted them as he was trusted. He was our 
first real Commoner President. He held that labor created 
capital and is entitled to the first consideration. Lincoln was, 
as we said, extremely tall and strong; thin of breast; raw- 
boned; weight, 180; stooping; face in repose, kind but dull; 
homely; melancholy, with gray, sad, hollow-ringed eyes; nose 
large; long, blunt chin; coarse, black hair; long legs and arms; 
high cheek bones, dark sallow complexion, indicating poor diges- 
tion. and protruding underlip; orator’s big mouth; large ears, 
indicating great generosity; big Adam’s apple; mole on one 
cheek; overhanging eyebrows; tall but not wide head; broad 
sloping forehead; awkward, ungainly, shambling walk, but every 
step was firm and flat-footed. In this he was like Patrick 
Henry. Aroused by speech, he was transfigured, made bold 
and graceful, with face animated and eyes sparkling. His smile 
was angelic. With applause, especially from ladies, I have 
seen him blush like a schoolgirl, so great was his love for 
approbation. 

“As he told stories in private—he rarely used them in public— 
face, eyes, hands, head emphasized them to their culmination 
when his laughter was as uproariously hilarious as that of his 
listeners. His story-telling was the foil of his habitual melan- 
choly. ‘I would die,’ he said, ‘if I did not thus relieve my 
melancholy.’ When alone he was given to monologues, which 
he broke off on the approach of others. More than once, attend- 
ing meetings, forgetting 
some amusing subject, he would break out into a sudden, high 
guffaw, to his embarrassment and the disturbance of the audi- 
ence, 

* Lincoln’s good heart was a marvel. Never was he eruel; he 
was ever kind. Visiting a Union hospital he saw a mortally 
wounded Union soldier; asked him what he could do for him. 
‘Write to my mother; tell her I love, but may never see her 
again.’ Lincoln sat by his side; calling for pen and paper he 
wrote the letter. ‘Is there anything else I can do for you, 
asked the President. Sit with me and hold my hand.“ said the 
dying boy. He did so until the end came, when bursting into 
tears he rushed from the building, to add a tender postscript to 
the letter to console the bereaved mother on the death of her son. 

“ His letter to Mrs. Bixby, whose five sons were slain in battle, 
is a classic in condolatory expression. 

“The week before his death he visited at City Point, Va., a 
hospital; first, where Union soldiers lay, shaking every hand. 
“That is all of them,’ said the escorting young surgeon; ‘the 
others are rebel soldiers; you do not care to see them.’ Con- 
federate soldiers, you mean,’ said the President. ‘Yes, I do,’ 
said Lincoln. ‘I mean to see them, too.“ He shook hands 
and said cheering words to each wounded Confederate soldier. 
consolingly saying, This sad war will soon be over; you must 
all get well; soon you will go hene and we will all live in peace.’ 
Grant was then surrounding Lee, who surrendered in three days, 
April 9, 1865. When the news of Lincoln's assassination, on 
April 14, reached those wounded Confederate soldiers, their 
grief for and denunciation of his taking-off, says that surgeon, 
Dr. Jerome Walker, now an old man, living in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was as intense as it was sincere. 


he was not alone, with his mind on see on what terms peace might be restored, that Lincoln. in 


“In bidding the surgeon good-by the President said: ‘ Pay the 
same attention and give the same care to those Confederate 
wounded as you do to our own. They are our brethren—our 
countrymen; we must love them as we love ourselves, because I 
am sure we will all be at home together in our Father's house.” 

“Yet the man was abused and derided as man never before 
was. Idiot.“ ‘ape,’ ‘butcher, ‘brute,’ ‘mountebank.’ ‘tyrant’ 
were epithets hurled at him, especially by northern copperheads, 
to which, still refusing to iive on his hates and prejudices, he 
made no reply. What other man in history, save Christ, so 
treated his calumniators. Grant and Sherman in their memoirs 
say Lineoln directed that in the soon-expected surrender of the 
Confederate Armies most liberal terms should be granted. ‘ Let 
us quickly restore the Union,’ he said. Secretary Wells tells us 
that Lincoln, always superstitious, said great news was coming, 
because he last night dreamed of seeing the sailing ship which 
he dreamed of prior to most of the great events of the war. In 
his diary he further says the last days of Lincoln’s life were the 
happiest; that wrinkles left his care-worn face. 

“ With his Cabinet in session for the last time the President, 
realizing that with Lee's surrender and the fall of Richmond 
the war was ended, in a solemn, tender mood said: ‘The war is 
over; no more blood, no more proscription; soon, please God, 
peace and a restored Union.“ Lincoln's assassination is inex- 
plicable. The Nation needed him to quickly bind up its wounds. 
It is the irony of fate that Lincoln’s death gave power to the 
radicals who hated him; enabled them to mislead the country; 
helped them put back a fully restored, homogeneous Union 40 
years. All his cherished purposes were long delayed, nay, frus- 


trated— the immediate restoration of the seceded States to their 
proper places as of old, minus slavery, and suck of the negroes 


only who were intelligent enough to justify it and those of them 
who had borne arms in support of the Government to vote. 
That is as far as he favored suffrage. 

“At the hour of his assassination Lincoln was the one man 
in the country, Grant being next, who more than all others took 
in North and South clearer than any other man. He saw the 
needs of the South, and summoned from his warm heart and 


greut brain more of excuse and forgiveness for her than any 
other man. Had he lived there would have been no proscription 
| for any southerner ; no brutal Ku-Klux outrages on negroes; no 
| dismal failure—for such it was—of the harsh reconstruction; no 
| rascally earpetbag southern State governments to prey on the 


impoverished South, as they criminally did; and no wholesale 
enfranchisement of the negro race, most of whom at the time 


were unfitted to wisely vote. More, we believe the slaves of 


the South would have been paid for had Lincoln lived. 
say so because 

First. Stephens, in his War Between the States,’ says. in 
effect (vol. 2, p. 617), that at the Hampton Roads conference, 


We 


| February 3, 1865, just two months and six days before Lee’s 
| surrender, between Lincoln and Seward and the Confederate 


commissioners, with Vice President Stephens at their head, to 


effect, deelared, in spite of the action and instructions from 
President Davis that no terms but the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederate States could be enter -ained, ‘ Let 
me write “ Union restored, slavery abolished,” and you can write 
all other terms of peace.” Stephens declares that Lincoln said 
that on those terms the enforcement of all confiscation and other 
penal acts being left, as they were, to him, he would not enforce 


them; that he was willing to be taxed to remunerate the South 


for her slavec; that the North was as much responsible for 
Slavery as the South; that if the war should then cease with 
the voluntary abolition of slavery by the Southern States he 
favored the Government paying, as he had urged it repeatedly 
for the border States slaves, only to be turned down by their 
leaders, a fair indemnity for the loss of the slaves; that Con- 
gress had paid $1,000,000 for the slaves emancipated in the 
District of Columbia; that the feeling had an extensive exist- 
ence North, as high as paying the South $400,000,000; and that 
the Confederates. would be astonished to learn the great names 
of northern statesmen who favored such payment, if the war 
should then cease without further expense and with the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Stephens’s reply was the matter could not, 
under President Davis's instructions, be considered; only the 
recognition of the independence of the South, Grant says Lin- 
coln told him all the above things, and that he (Grant). too, ap- 
proved them. He shows how generous Lincoln was and how 
eager he was to end the war. (Personal Memoirs, vol. 2, pp, 
591, 640-644.) $ 
“Second. Our next proof of Lincoln’s willingness to pay for 
the slaves on the above terms are these facts, printed at page 1, 
volume 11, of Lincoln's Complete Works, by Nicolay and Hay, 
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his private secretaries: Notwithstanding the rebuff at Hampton 
Roads, Lincoln, at the first meeting of his Cabinet, two days 
afterwards, to wit, February 5, 1865, submitted to it the draft in 
his handwriting of his proposed message to Congress, containing 
a joint resolution to be passed by it, paying, in the 6 per cent 
bonds of the United States, $400,000,000 for the slaves in the 
border and seceded States, based on the census of 1860, on the 
conditions that slavery was abolished and that the war ceased 
by April 1, 1865, one half to be then paid the owners of such 
slaves and the other half on July 1, 1865. The Cabinet unani- 
mously disapproved Lincoln’s proposition, because the offer, in 
the face of the South’s Hampton Roads slap at peace with 
the Union without Slavery belittled and would humiliate the 
country, and would be looked upon as whining for peace, 
but to be insulted by the South’s standing out for the 
unconditional ‘recognition of its independence. Sadly he 
said, ‘You are all against me.“ The authors say the project 
was nearest his heart; he meant to present it to the Cabinet 
at a later day, hoping for its more favorable consideration. 
Lincoln’s heart was set on that compensation. He had never 
failed when he undertook a great task. Our belief is that with 
the war over, if Lincoln had lived, the gratitude of the Nation 
that peace and union had been restored would have been so 
great that with Lincoln, then intensely popular, to guide it, as 
he would have done, and all the South and fully half the North 
favoring, the proposition would have, in gushing generosity, car- 
ried and the slaves been paid for at least to the extent of 
$400,000,000, Lincoln's influence would have been so great as 
to bear down opposition to that and the policy he favored. 
Considering everything, what just heart or fair mind revolts at 
the thought of paying for the slaves, the existence of whom had 
been the Nation’s, not alone the South’s sin, just as the war, 
because of prior agitations and recriminations on both sides, 
was the Nation’s fault? é 

“We submit we have made good our statement that when he 
was assassinated, Lincoln was the best friend the South had; 
yea, he was the country’s best friend. 

“The intelligent South recognizes that is true. To-day, led 
by Henry Watterson, whose inspired lecture on Lincoln is the 
best ever delivered, Lincoln’s name and memory are as precious 
with the best part of the South as in the North. Time but in- 
creases the South’s love and admiration for the great humani- 
tarian soul of Lincoln. Missouri people should especially love 
Lincoln because of this fact not generally known: Lincoln's 
letter of February 20, 1865, but 50 days before Lee’s surrender. 
to the governor of Missouri reflects his noble humanity. Written 
when he could see the end of the war with victory for the coun- 
try, it typifies Lincoln as much as any document he ever wrote. 
Because of its terseness, logic, and good English, it is impossible 
to condense without marring it. We give it entire from volume 
11, pages 36-39, of said Complete Works: 

“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
“February 20, 1865. 


“Gov. FLETCHER: It seems that there is now no organized military 
force of the enemy in Missouri, and yet that destruction of property 
and life is rampant everywhere. Is not the cure for this within easy 
reach of the yeapie themselves? It can not but be tbat every man 
not naturally a robber or cutthroat would gladly put an end to this state 
of things. large majority in every locality must feel alike upon this 
subject, and if so, they only need to reach an understanding one with 
another. Each leaving all others alone solves the problem, and surely 
each would do this but for his apprehension that others will not leave 
him alone. Can not this mischievous distrust be removed? Let neigh- 
borhood meetings be everywhere called and held of all entertaining a 
sincere p se for mutual security in the future, whatever they may 
heretofore have thought, said, or done about the war or anything else. 
Let all such meet and waiving all else, pledge each to cease harassing 
others, and to make common cause st whoever persists in making. 
aiding, or encouraging further distur ce, The practical means the 
will t know how to adopt and apply. At such meetings old friend- 
pape Padi cross the memory, and honor and Christian charity will come 

o help. 

“Please consider whether it may not be well to suggest this to the 
now afflicted people of Missouri. 

* Yours, truly, A. LINCOLN. 


“ Lincoln could not have given that advice had he not been 
other than the best of humanitarians. Not immediately getting 
a reply he, a week later, February 27, 1865, telegraphed Gov. 
Fletcher thus: 

„Have you received my letter of the 20th? I think some such thin 
as therein su ted is needed. If you put it before the people, I wi 
direct the military to cooperate. Please answer. 

; “A. LINCOLN. 

“ Gov. Fletcher met the demand; did all he could to carry out 
Lincoln's humane policy. Lincoln, March 19, 1865, telegraphed 
Gen. Pope, commanding in the Missouri, he would be sustained 
in proceeding on the policy. The good original understanding in 
this State, in spite of the adoption of the Drake 1865 proscrip- 
tive and disfranchising constitution, soon followed. Lincoln 
was Missouri’s first conciliator. 


“The religion of Lincoln was this development: Up to Ann 
Rutledge’s love for him—a doubter, if not an infidel. He wrote 
a paper deriding the Bible and denying the miracles of Christ; 
just as Jefferson wrote his testament omitting them. His friend, 
Sam Hill, threw the paper into the fire. Advancing, Lincoln, 
when elected President, believed in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man and in the immortality of the soul, as is 
shown by a prior letter to his dying father, telling him of the 

«meeting beyond the grave he would have with his loved ones 
gone before. In parting in February, 1861, with his Springfield 
neighbors, he invoked prayers from all people for himself and our 
cause. 

“When a delegation of negroes presented him with a Bible, 
he said, ‘It is the best of all books; without it we would know 
nothing of our precious Savior; would not know how to live or 
how to die’ That spoke the full-orbed Christian. Lincoln was 
the reverse of a hypocrite. Had he not so believed he would 
not have so spoken. The death of his son, Willie, deepened 
his religious convictions and made him feel how dependent 
he was on God. He who so feels is a Christian, though 
he may not be a member of any church. Lincoln, in Spring- 
field and in Washington, usually attended the Presbyterian 
Church. Just before he died he declared his purpose to become 
a church member. He said he wanted to find and to join the 
church founded on ‘I believe in God with all my mind, all my 
heart and my soul, and I love my neighbor as myself’ 

“Lincoln wrote a few poems. My Childhood’s Home, writ- 
ten when he was 40, is beautiful. His favorite was Knox's 
melancholy poem, Ob, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? If oratory is to persuade and convince doubters, then 
Lincoln was a great orator; witness the revolutionary effect 
in Illinois of his convincing debates with Douglas. In them, 
as in all of his State papers, his clearness, logic, and convincing 
argumentation have never been surpassed. As a writer the 
world recognizes that Lincoln's first and second inaugural ad- 
dresses and his Gettysburg oration are classics. That oration 
and St. Paul's discourse on charity (I Corinthians, 18) each 
contain 270 words. Read both as samples of sublime ora- 
tory. In volume 12 of the complete works are 61 pages, 
‘Anthology of sayings of Lincoln,“ as wise as Lord Bacon and 
Dr. Franklin ever uttered. 

“Where did Lincoln get his expression? Where did Burns 
and Shakespeare and Milton get theirs? From the inspiration 
of all genius—God. Lincoln read but few and never owned 
many books. Herndon says—it is an exaggeration—that Lin- 
coln never read n book through in his life. His absorbing 
mind could by reading a sentence here and there see all the 
writer was driving at and enlarge on it. Lincolu's style was 
gracious, heroic, appealing, and humorous; not startling, but 
melting the heart. It was best when his whole heart was 
enlisted; always full of engaging frankness and intellectual 
honesty. While he saw and felt his side of an argument, he 
clearly saw and sympathized with the side of his opponent. 
That is proof of the inherent honesty of the man. The chief 
characteristics of his expression dre its morality, insight, and its 
prophecy. No one can know Lincoln fully by any or all of the 
1,000 copyrighted biographies and monographs written of him 
and listed in Lincoln’s Bibliography, volume 11, said works, 243 
to 376. To know him best is to rend all his letters, speeches, 
messages, and his anecdotes. 

“ Lincoln was the soul composite of all good men and women. 
His combination was as versatile as it was unique; genius, 
common sense, analytical thought; speech same, but only once 
dazzling; thorough knowledge of himself; a patient listener, 
but so strongly self-reliant as rarely to seek advice except to 
confirm his views; a profound knowledge of men and of the 
motives controlling them; great capacity to use them wisely 
and skillfully for good ends; deliberate to act; rarely made a 
mistake; inflexible honesty; loving and following truth at 
whatever cost; cautious, but not timid; a born leader of men, di- 
recting them diplomatically; always seeking office; ambitious 
to succeed, but never putting a thorn in any man’s flesh; never 
thrusting a rival out of his way; competing openly with them 
all, as he placed in his Cabinet every Republican rival for the 
presidential nomination at Chicago in 1860; never scheming 
nor manipulating for place; gaining solely on his merits; yield- 
ing in nonessentials, but firm as a rock in clinging to principle; 
peaceful, yet for duty’s sake a great fighter; simple and direct 
in character; modest and humble, yet ever working for dis- 
tinction; intensely human; merciful; tender; charitable; pa- 
tient; possessing great moral courage; had the physical courage 
of a lion; no vices; did not drink, chew, smoke, or gamble; no 
scandal in his life; no graft; melancholy and hilarious; greatest 
of all story-tellers; had complete equipoise of head, heart, and 
morals; his judgment was unerring. Lincoin read less and 
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thought more and deeper than any other able man of his era. 
Compare now Jared Sparks's estimate of Washington, and we 
see how many characteristics the two men had in common. But 
Lincoln was a greater man, warmer hearted, and more human 
than Washington, and will be equally revered. His influence 
will never cease to encourage poor, struggling boys and to make 
men better and liberty sectirer. Blessed is the country having 
Washington and Lincoln our ideals to elevate our individual and 
» national life. 

“ Lincoln was economical and thrifty: Witness his selling—all 
his little cash investments at a profit—pins, needles, thread, 
nnd so forth, on the family move from Indiana to Illinois. His 
great secretiveness, making him as wise as a serpent, as 
gentle as a dove,’ related only to his personal life and ambition. 
In his public views he was the soul of candor and of outspoken 
frankness. Lincoln’s gift of humor was providential for the 
part he played in the Civil War in that it took all sanguinary 
thoughts away and enabled him to be merciful to others— 
helped him to see and to sympathize with the other side and the 
other man’s views—something ordinary politicians never can 
do. Men of a genuine sense of humor are never tyrants. It 
inculeates toleration and enables its professors to quickly for- 
give and to forget wrongs—the very qualities needed in leaders 
in civil wars. Lincoln's view of the relation of capital and 
labor—mutually dependent on each other, hence should through 
cooperation always be partners; laborers should always aim to 
become capitalists, be they large or small—is and always will 
be the only true solution for capitalistic and labor differences. 
His labor and capital views are so fair and just as to be worthy 
of constant repetition and publication. As Lincoln always and 
most logically contended, secession, or breaking the Government, 
short of the action of a majority of the States, met deliberately 
and so deciding to sever it, was null and void. He never con- 
sidered the South out, but still in the Union, only unlawfully 
ceasing to work in cooperation with the General Government, 
to do which, as it revolted by war, he by force would make them 
return to their places precisely like a lot of strayed horses from 
a herd. 

“ When they so returned forcibly or peacefully Lincoln in- 
sisted they resume their State governments under their old State 
constitutions and laws, minus slavery which they, he insisted, 
should recognize as destroyed by the war and the thirteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which they must ap- 
prove with no demand on the seceded States for test oaths or 
negro suffrage qualifications, suffrage being still as he recognized 
as now being within the rights of the States, subject only to 
change by Federal constitutional amendments. The congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction finally adopted was the reverse of 
Lincoln’s plan; was based on the admission that States were 
by secession taken outside the Union, and should only one by 
one be admitted as they adopted the conditions imposed by Con- 
gress and the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution, chief of which was unqualified and unlimited 
negro suffrage for all adult negro males over 21 years of age, 
which Lincoln, while favoring it for intelligent and Union sol- 
dier negroes, never approved; to enforce congressional recon- 
struction which kept the country in turmoil for 40 years, only to 
see it as now practically is overthrown in the South as it will 
be until the negro race there so improves in intelligence and 
property ownership that its general voting will be welcomed 
there in the lapse of time, the negroes as a class growing to merit 
suffrage and to wisely exercise it. All those things Lincoln 
foresaw, as he saw anarchy in government, where it was chiefly 
built on the ignorance and poverty of man, black or white, and 
not on his intelligence and property ownership. 

“ Who dares now to say the Union savior and the great eman- 
cipator was wrong as the conciliator of the differences between 
his distracted countrymen; that his policy was not only the 
best, but as Grant, the magnanimous warrior who in all 
things approved Lincoln, declares (2d Memoirs, p. 591, 641- 
644) was the only one to quickly restore harmony to our dis- 
turbed country. The thunders of Sinai do but terrify, but the 
sweet calm voice of Calvary softens, subdues and brings us to 
God. Wars hypnotize ordinary rulers and men; in them they 
lose balance, yield to passion and prejudice, say and do cruel 
and inhuman things which make and mar historie wrongs, to 
remedy which require toil and time, Because he was what he 
was and did what he did, seizing our imagination, Lincoln has 
become a world hero, because he did not lose his balance, his jus- 
tice, judgment, humanity, and mercy in war's turbulent excite- 
ment, but held fast to and exercised them, while lesser men on 
both sides of our great tragedy, acting in disregard of them, did 
unjustifiable things. 
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“Those qualities, with Lincoln’s great ability, his wisdom, his 
unusual methods, his quaint saying and original doings, his re- 
fusal to be misled by provincialism, and his taking in sq wide a 
view of his environments as to at once sagaciously see the pres- 
ent and the future bearing of all passing events are the founda- 
tions of Lincoln’s immortal world-wide fame—a fame to which 
every thing contributes, because the Lincoln spirit is and will 
always be necessary to advance civilization and humanity. 

“Let no one charge I am throwing around Lincoln a false 
liberality or borrowed halo. I have truly described him as he 
was. Read all his letters, messages, and speeches and you will 
have Lincoln’s greatness sink into, soften, and broaden your 
soul, and enlarge your patriotism. If though a mortal, you wish 
to assimilate Christ's spirit, make Lincoln your study. 

He believed in, practiced, and all his life lived the maxim 
that love is stronger than hate.” 


The War and America, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article which I 
wrote on the peace situation. 

The article is as follows: 


[From Harper’s Weekly for May 22, 1915.) 


THE WAR AND AMERICA—IV. EUROPE AND AMERICAN DEFENSE. 
(By WILIA Kent, Congressman from California.) 


Although out of hearing of the guns, out of sight of the 
cripples, the starving, the widows, the fatherless, we Americans 
are suffering and shall suffer in mind, soul, and estate from the 
war. 

Down through the ages comes the rumble of the grim tramp of 
armies bent on destruction and waste and the crime of collective 
murder,. and likewise through the ages have been heard the 
voices of great teachers who told of better things, and then the 
tale of the song of the angels at Bethlehem broke in upon the 
roar of the rhythmic tread of warriors. 

A saner view of the problems of sustenance and welfare, of 
cooperation and of social relations, has been growing and there 
has been evolving a scheme of democracy. The sad world began 
to believe that war was retreating back into the forgotten hinter- 
8 81 of Odin and Mars, and that men hereafter might live and 
et live. 

But suddenly the rumble and roar has started anew, and man- 
made misery is augmented without bounds or limit. 

There are groans of men; there are tears of women and wails 
of children and present suffering that will be projected far down 
into future generations. The sins of the fathers of our day will 
be visited on those to follow, and forever, 

The greatest of dirges, the Funeral March of Chopin, begins 
with solemn, measured tread; it is lightened by a glad song 
of life and hope and ends in the sorrowful beat of footsteps 
turned toward the grave. Is this the way of the world, or will 
there succeed another song of cheerfulness and life? The 
angels will not write this song; will the nations of men set 
about the task? 

Inter arma silent leges—the path we have trodden under 
orderly development—under the scheme of democracy has been 
leading us to a belief in the essential relationship of all men 
to each other. Our trade was becoming cosmopolitan and 
was leading to mutual interdependence that meant peace with 
profit as well as with honor. Working on the hypothesis of 
peace, natural disasters brought quick assistance from the ends 
of the earth, national boundary lines were fading, jointly we 
have been fighting pestilence and famine. But now we rub our 
eyes and wonder whether we were not absurd Utopians to have 
dreamed that the world has become different and better. 

We can not understand this war; it is too big and we are too 
near. It is as though a small boy tries to appreciate a circus 
poster at close range and during the process of its consecutive 
pasting on an adjacent wall. 

We know war is bad, that this greatest of wars is bad— 
wholly bad—a great red smudge. We know it is a smear of 
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crime and of waste and of folly unutterable. We know that 
blasphemous prayers to God neither diminish its wickedness 
nor shift responsibility from “the frivolous race of men filled 
with dark ignorance and hurrying unsure thought.” 

Each of the nations engaged in rapine and slaughter claims 
to be fighting for its national existence, while as an aggregate, 
the nations involved are fighting for the destruction of this 
generation, and the ill faring of the future. Is an artificial 
system of nationalism worth the price? Are splashes of color 
on the map of Europe a substitute for the beatitudes and the 
commandments? 

How pleasant would be the world to those of good impulse 
if it were possible to be logical instead of being forced to work 
2 the solution of social problems by a series of approxima- 

ons. 3 

The warring world has driven us back on ourselves. We as 
Americans, must protect our peaceful nationality even if we 
must fight to protect it; otherwise we shall become a part of the 
vast turmoil, of the gigantic ignorance. 

We, Americans, are neither cowards nor mollycoddles, nor 
is there any danger of our becoming such. The war has proven 
that the fighting instinct is universal, and that no men are 
cowards. We are not rabid, we have no impulse to bite our 
neighbors, nor is there probability of our being attacked. 

It may be that we shall invoke in vain that fiction known as 
international law, which has all the stability of a motion pic- 
ture. Possibly our rights (so called by us, but denied by 
others) to circulate freely in a maelstrom of mines, submarines, 
and battleships may be denied. Nations that are fighting for 
their existence—for a place in the sun, or in the moon, or in any 
other of the leading seaports, or for kultur "—fighting as all 
these nations are, in serious devotion to ideals, are under such a 
condition of nervous strain as to be apt to be rude to innocent 
bystanders. Our prayer should be that we may be slow to 
anger and very patient in such time of stress. 
same flesh and blood, no better and no different in character 
from those who have died and those who are killing. We are 
more fortunate and should hold to our good fortune. It is said 
that the warring nations hate us. Envy in times of bitterness 
is easily transmuted into hatred, but a dislike born of envy and 
not of wrong is easily cured. : 

Commercial rights! It is far better for us to abandon our 
trading in disputed territory and disputed goods than to take 
part in the debacle. If belligerents fail to deal fairly with us as 
a nation, we can refuse as a nation to deal with them at all. If 
this is not a better choice of evils than blustering and bullying 
with warships, then the civilization that has done away with 
private personal assaults growing out of differences of opinion 
between individuals is a mollycoddle institution that should be 
abolished. 

Let us not only use our heads, but search our hearts that we 
may know our duty in these times of hesitation. Day by day 
new problems are before the Nation that must be met by those 
who have the stern, hard responsibility upon them. Peace is a 
state of mind, as well as a physical condition. Peace is not with 
us if we are boastful or smug or unsympathetic or quick to anger. 
Peace means patience and self-control and the exercise of 
reason, especially amongst the unreasonable. It does not mean 
nonresistence to oppression, to conquest, or loss of essential 
rights. 

It is a sad thought that in the world to-day there exists a need 
for defense against aggression. This carries with it a necessity 
for military strength, which we lack. By getting rid of the 
Philippines we can circumscribe vastly the limits to be defended, 
and by abandoning the mouth-filling boast of being a “ world 
power” we can curtail the causes of friction. We shall be a 
greater nation and a better example of self-contained self- 
respect if we forget the world power“ language. 

Our Navy should be strengthened until such time as the world 
shows a revival of sanity that will lead to disarmament. And 
without doubt or question there should be a training of citizen 
soldiery under a system like that of the Swiss—a system educa- 
tional and promoting physical training, permeated by the sole 
motive of defense—and a large plan looking toward the educa- 
tion of officers; there should be adequate reserves of rifles and 
munitions if ever they are needed. 

No citizen soldier should ever be compelled to wage war on 
foreign soil, and no tropical islands or other foreign disorders 
should be annexed by our naval or Regular Army forces, except 
after as cumbersome procedure as is needed to amend the 
Constitution. All munitions of war should be under Govern- 
ment monopoly, to the end that profit may not be coined out of 
murder and misery. 

In spite of all individual disagreements, in spite of all the clash 
of partisan jealousy, our people must recognize the cool, calm 
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leadership of the President, who, as patriot, American, and 
Christian, is opposed to war. 

When the light of peace dawns over stricken Europe it is to 
be hoped that our record may be such that we may act as friends 
of all the combatants, and that our people will respond as they 
have already responded, and ever will respond, to the appeal of 
the greatest President to “ bind up the nations’ wounds.” Then, 
if the angels refuse to repeat their song, may the men and women 
of the world sing it for them. 8 


Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
7 Tuesday, January 18, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 

marks, I insert the following: 
NEW PREPAREDNESS MANUAL FOR DEBATERS AND OTHERS. 

Facts shown by extracts from the official documents. I 
challenge contradiction of these facts, x 

Part I. The facts. 

Part II. The arguments. 

Part III. Where our money goes. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


[Speech to both Houses of Congress, Jan. 8, 1790.] 
nes be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserv- 
peace. 


EZEKIEL, 


Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet and taketh not 
warning, if the sword come and take him away, his blood shall be upon 
his own head. 

But if the watchman see the sword come, and blow not the trumpet, 
Grom among them, be i taken away m Mia ee but Bia lodi wil 

among them, en away 7 w 
I require at the watchman’s hand. x! 


PART I.—THE FACTS. 
TEE Navr. 

The following tables are taken from a document entitled “ In- 
formation Concerning Some of the Principal Navies of the 
World,” an official publication of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
United States Navy Department. (N. B.—Ask your Congress- 
man or Senator to get you a copy.) 

RELATIVE STANDING AT OUTBREAK OF EUROPEAN WAR, 
[Extract from Table I.J 
Relative order of warship tonnage. 
[July 1, 1914.] 


As would be the case if vessels now buill- 
ing were completed. 


[Extract from Tables IV and V.] 
DREADNAUGHTS AND BATTLE CRUISERS. 
{July 1, 1914.] 


All countries now at war have greatly increased their building 
p so above notes do not hold good after July, 1914. 

The following vessels are not included in the above tables: 
Ships over 20 years old from date of launch, unless they have 
been reconstructed and rearmed within 5 years. 


{Extract from Table II.] 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY ON JULY 1, 1915. 


Built. 


Type of vessel. 


Battleships (dreadnaught type). 
. Rattleshi — 2 
Coast-defense vessels 


o- 
Torpedo boats ES 
CGT 


Total tons built and building 


[Table No. 
Total naval expenditures by 


XIII.] 
principal naval powers. 


Fiscal year. 


3 
818, 

$0,544,000 

22.818.800 

58,344,300 

69, 133, 500 

80, 737, 626 

103° 302,773 

107, 178, 480 

136, 858, 301 112001125 

1014-185. 141, 872,786 | 113,993,320 


The following table is taken from the United States 
Yearbook, 1915 (p. 534). (S. Doc. No. 3, 64th Cong., ist 


TABLE XXXIII. 
Large guns (11 to 15 inch), 
[July 1, 1914.] 


Z 
$ 


Grand total. 


RELATIVE STANDING OF OUR NAVY TO-DAY, 
[Extracts from speeches of President Wilson as reported in the press.] 
[Cleyeland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1916.] 


And the Navy of the United States. You have been told that it is 
the second in strength in the world. I am sorry to say that experts do 
not with those who tell you that. Reckonin 27 its actual 
strength, I believe it to be one of the most efficient navies in the world, 
but its strength ranks fourth, not second. And you must reckon with 
the fact that it is necessary that that should be our first arm of de- 
fense, and you ought to insist that everything should be done that it is 
possible for us to do to bring the Navy up to an adequate standard of 
strength and efficiency. 


{Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2, 1916.] 


Do you know the sweep of the coast from the canal to Alaska? It is 
nearly one-fourth the circumference of the earth. And the coast from 
tha 15 Tawnee to the Gulf? Do you think a Navy that ranks fourth 
s suficien 


[Letter from Acting A of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, Apr. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 20, 1915. 

My Dran Mr. GARDNER : In reply to your letter of the 17th instan 
you will find inclosed a talle giving the number and total tonnage o 
each type of the vessels lost by the German and oe in the present 
war. his information is based upon reports published in the daily 
press which the department has been able to verify more or less satis- 
factorily, and is probably not far from the actual truth. The bel- 
ligerents do not always acknowledge officially the loss they have sus- 
tained. This table does not include the loss of the Audactous, a British 
battleship of 24,000 tons. The American papers haye stated that this 
vessel was lost off the northern coast of Ireland. No such statement 
has 9 in British papers. 

As all of the belligerent nations are rushing naval construction with 
the greatest possible vigor, and as they have all taken ion of yes- 
sels building in home shipyards for foreign Governments, the actual 
present strength of their navies is greatly in excess of what it was at 
the outbreak of the war. It has been estimated by some writers that 
the English will have in commission before the end of this year 16 new 


dreadnaughts of the latest type. I am therefore forced to the conelu- 
sion that our Navy probably stands fourth on the list at the present 4 


e. 

I would thank you very much not to mention in your address that 
any of this information has been officially received by the Navy Depart- 
ment. As I stated before, it is all ba: upon reports published in the 
daily press and verified by the department as far as is practicable. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


SUBMARINES. 
THE ATLANTIC SUBMARINE FLOTILLA. 


(Extracts from the evidence of Commander Yates Stirling, jr., com- 
manding the Atlantic submarine flotilla of 17 vessels, before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, December 15, 
1914 (Hearings, p. 866) : 


Representative ROBERTS. I am asking you that question because 
— A 5 state that there is only 1 submarine out ot the 17 that 
ve. 


Commander SrinLixd. I think I can explain where they got that 
impression. The commander in chief ordered a mobilization of the 
Atlantic submarine flotilla at Hampton Roads on the ist of November 
of all available vessels, He left it to me to say what vessels I would 
bring down there. He did not consider the 5 at Colon. That reduced 
the submarine flotilla to 12. * * * So when we got down there 
the admiral wanted to know what we could do. I told him we had 


then only 1 submarine that I thought could efficiently take part in 
the maneuvers at sea off the coast. 


[Extract from the report of Admiral F, F. Fletcher, commander in 
chief of 7 8 Fleet, Aug. 15, 1916. S. Doc. 251, 64th Cong., 1st 
Sess., p. 


SUBMARINE FLOTILLA. 


to keep 

time has been available for training officers and crews to operate their 
ray — The submarine flotilla, even more than the other ty of vessels 
in the fleet, xperience, While 
full commission assigned to operate with 
the fleet, only 6 of these vessels were in condition to proceed to Pensa- 
cola for the winter’s work. All 12 were assembled in May in New York, 
but only 10 were available for the war problem May 18-25. f these 
O a number were soon incapacitated by machinery troubles, and at 
times not more than 5 submarines were ready for duty. Due to un- 
se crews, some of the 5 were not ready to undertake submerged 

wo 

AIRCRAFT. 


[Extracts from the report of 1 Board of the Navy, November 


The General Board in its indorsement No. 449 of August 30, 1913, 
and accom g memorandum brought to the attention of the depart- 
ment the us situation of the country in the lack of air craft and 
airmen in both the naval and military services. 

* . * » * 


* * 

At the present time, more than a year later, the total number of air 
craft of any kind owned by the Navy consists of 12 aeroplanes, not 
more than two of which are of the same type, and all reported to haye 
too little speed and carrying capacity for service work. 5 x 


In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics during the 
past year and the demonstration now being made of the vital impor- 
ance of a proper service to both land and sea warfare, our present 
situation can be described as nothing less than deplorable. s now 
3 air craft are the eyes of both armies and navies, and it {ts 
difficult to place any limit to their offensive possibilities. 
* * * * Ld * 


* 
In our present condition of unpreparedness, in contact with any foe 
g a proper air service, our scouting would be blind. 


[Extract from the testimony of Capt. Mark Bristol, United States 
Navy, commanding the Aviation Service of the United States Navy, 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, Dec. 3, 1914 (Hearings, p. 299).] 

resentative Bnowxixg. Captain, I wish you would tell us how 
the aircraft equipment of the various nations compare. 

Capt. BRISTOL. At the beginning of this war our best information 
gave, approximately, France, 22 dirigibles and 1,400 8 Rus- 
sia, 18 ibles and 800 aeroplanes; Great. Britain, 9 d . and 
400 bles and 100 aeroplanes; via, 60 


[Extract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915.] 

There are now in the service 15 aeroplanes and 15 aeronautic motors. 
By the first of the next year at least 15 new aeroplanes and a number of 
new motors will be delivered, etc. 

{Extract from the testimony of Lieut. Col. Samuel Reber, United States 
Army, before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. Jan. 18, 1916 (Hearings, p. 13).] 

Col. REBER (speaking of aeroplanes under Army control). We have 
actually in oe — Set 19 that the Government owns to-day. We 
have 6 under orders, etc. 

ORGANIZATION. 


ADMIRAL PISKE’S VIEWS. 


{Extracts from the testimony of Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
United States Navy, senior naval adviser to the Secretary of the 
Navy, before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Dee. 17, 1914 (Hearings, pp. 1023, 1024).] 

I would say it would take about five years to get ready with our Nay 
to fight successfully and effectively against an effective navy (p. 1023). 
I am not thin so much of the material of the ships as of the 
operations, What I have in mind all the time is what I would do if we 
were to haye war to-morrow or next month. When I think of the num- 
ber of things that we would baye to do in order to get the Navy into 
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ration and plans of conduct of the war, and properly d m 

and mine sweepers. and the aeronautical branch—when I think of all 
that bas to be done in ring general plans and detail panas of war, 
in getting the personnel enlisted and trained, ready to fight our battle- 
ships that are now reserve and in ordinary, oe it all out, I 


really effective shape—by which I mean having plans, Far of repa- 
ne layers 


in 
conclude that it will take at least five years (p. 1024 

THE GENERAL BOARD'S VIEWS, 
[Extract from the Report of the General Board of the Navy, 1913.] 

The absence of any definite naval policy on our part, except in the 

General Board, and the failure of the people, the Congress, and the 
executive government to recognize the necessity for such a policy has 
already placed us in a position of inferiority which may lead to war; 
and this inferiority is gressive and will continue to increase un 
the necessity for a definite policy is recognized and that policy put into 


operation. 
FIFTEEN TROUBLES OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET. 
{Extract from the report of Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander in chief 
of the Arante Fleet, Aug. 15, 1916. S. Doc. 251, 64th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 19. 


RÉSUMÉ. 
mane brief, the principal weaknesses and requirements of the fleet are as 
ows: 
ra Shortage of officers. 
b) § e of men. 


80 Lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers. 
d) Limitations of mobility and seagoing qualities of submarines. 
e) Lack of aircraft. 
f) Lack of radio direction finder. 5 
13 Too frequent overhaul of battleshi 
Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 


t. 

i) Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels: 

W ay, of mobilizing ships in reserye annually with the 
active flee 

k) Need of battle target practice at long ranges. 

1) Necessity for in facilities at t rendezvous. 

m) — tor division com for mining division and 


x 


r. on. 
(u) Provision for more speed in design of fighting craft intended to 
operate with the fleet. 
(o) Need of antiaircraft guns. 


Building program for Navy ee for fiseal year ending June 
. > 


Appropriation necessary for coming year to carry out above 
plans: 


Secre Daniels's bla 7, 003, 000 
General rd's plan No, 1---.----..-. RNR fy 020, 587 
General Board's plan No, 2 82, 792. 500 


The figures for Secretary Daniels’s plan and for General 
Board's plan No. 2 were taken from the Report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, December 1, 1915, page 7 and page 85. The figures 
for General Board's plan No. 1 were taken from a letter dated 
January 22, 1916, from Secretary Daniels to Hon. E. W. RoB- 
ERTS, of the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives. 

In addition to the foregoing building program, Secretary 
Daniels recommended for the ensuing year an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for aviation and $8,000,000 for naval ammunition. 
The General Board plan No. 2 recommended $3,000,000 for avi- 
ation and $11,000,000 for ammunition, The General Board 
plan No. 1 recommended $5,000,000 for aviation, but made no 
mention of ammunition. 

Nore.—The General Board plan No. 1 was submitted July 30, 
1915, “ in compliance with the oral order of the Secretary of the 
Navy to express its opinion at the earliest practicable date as 
to a policy which should govern the development of the Navy 

anden building program.” (See Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Dec. 1, 1915, p. 75.) 

Notwithstanding this report the Secretary on October 7, 1915, 
called on the General Board to present a program which would 
involve only about $100,000,000 per year. 

In compliance with this letter, General Board plan No. 2 was 
presented, the General Board interpreting the $100,000,000 limit 
as covering air craft and ammunition. (See Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915, pp. 75, 85.) 

General Bonrd plan No. 2 is included in the Secretary of the 
Navy’s report. General Board plan No. 1 was given to the 
public December 24, 1915, and can be found in the daily news- 
papers of December 25, 1915. 

THE ARMY. 
[Extract from the Report of the Secretary of War, Nov. 15, 1914.] 


For the purpose of information the following table is presented, 
showing the area, population, and military resources on a pence and 
war footing of other nations in comparison with ours: 


LAND FORCES OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


war 
strength. 


64,903,423 | 620,000 | 4,000,009 
38,961,945 | 560,009 | 3,000, 090 
160, 095,200 | 1,200,000 | 4,500, 000 
398,294,752 284,500 800,000 
22,475, 275,000] 1, 200,000 
49,418,596 | 300,000 2,000, 009 
53, 875,390 | 230,000 1.200, 000 
-35, 764,876} 220,000 1, 200, 000 
19,503,003 | 115,000 300.009 
3,741,971 | 140,000 275, 009 
5,476,441 75, 000 400,009 
7,074,910 42,00 180,00) 
98, 781,324 97,760 | 223, 170 


1 Excluding native army. 160,000. 
Including Organized Militia and Philippine Scouts. 


~- Strength of United States Army June 30, 1915. 
[Pages 6, 16, 32, Report of Chief of Staff, United States Army.] 


? Including 8,381 enlisted men of the Hospital and Quartermaster’s Corps, 
THE ORGANIZED MILITIA OR NATIONAL GUARD, 


{Extracts from the rt of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
; 15, 1915, pp. 31, 32.) 


and to the latest returns the total 
stren of the is 8,705 commissioned officers 
and 120,693 enlisted men, a decrease over last year of 87 officers and an 
increase of 1,442 enlisted men. 

* . . * * > . 

Attendance at inspection and drills: Rej show that 83 cent 
of the numerical strength of the Orgauteed Militia were present at the 
annual inspection and that 79,621 enlisted men, or about 63 per cent of 
the reported strength, have attended at least 24 drills of one hour a day 
during the year, z 

Field or camp service for instruction: During the season just closing 
there were 41 s 1 camps of instruction for officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, at which there were present 2,395 commissioned officers 
and 1,415 noncommissioned officers. There were 162 camps of instruc- 
tion attended Dy oranan units, at which there were present 5,328 
enlisted men. 


only 49,652, or 54 pe cent, attended target practice during the year. 
sr 
ly satisfactory condition In 
th varying degrees of deficiency. 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE, 


[Extract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier before Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs of House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. 
Hearings p. 76. 

„The total number of rounds of such [field artillery] ammunition on 
hand and under manufacture is 967,500, of which 481,000 have been 
completed.” x 

orn. —Eutopean reports have mentioned that as meas as 1,000 
rounds of tiel Hery ammunition are sometimes fired in a single 
day by a single gun. The Chief of Staff, United States Arey: in 
anbua. repo: November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation in 
anticipation of war we need 11,790,850 rounds of field-artillery ammuni- 


tion, 
A. P. G. 
SHORTAGE OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


[Extract from table presented by Brig. Gen. William Crozler, Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, before Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearings, p. 76. 

“Total batteries field artillery completed, 170.“ 

Nore.—As each battery consists of 4 gus this means that we have 
oniy 704 feld guns completed. The Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
in his annual report, November 15, 1914, stated t as an accumulation 
in anticipation of war we need 2,834 field guns (exclusive of giant 


eee A. P. G. 
{From above hearings, p. 4.] 


Gen. Crozier. The heaviest piece of feld edgy se Baler sn is now in our 
service is the 6-inch howitzer. We have been trying for several years 
to experiment with two calibers of fieldpiece heavier than the G-inch 
howitzer, of which I think I have spoken to this committee before. 
We have been ing to get out a desi, for a howitzer of about 


7.6-inch caliber, and we have also been trying to get out a design for 
a howitzer of about 9.5-inch caliber, 
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PROPOSED ARMY INCREASES. 

At the beginning of the present fiscal year we had a Regular 
Army of 105,993 officers and men. Secretary Garrison now pro- 
poses to provide a Regular Army of 141,843 officers and men. 
The War College Division of the General Staff of the United 
States Army proposes to provide a Regular Army of 281,000 
officers and men. 

The above figures embrace the Philippine Scouts and the men 
of the Hospital and Quartermaster Corps. At present alto- 
gether they amount to some 14,000 men. 

(See Chief of Staff’s Report, Oct. 15, 1915, p. 6; Secretary of 
War’s Report, Nov. 15, 1915, p. 25; and War College Statement, 
Sept. 11, 1915, p. 21.) 


Coast FORTIFICATIONS. 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE. 


{Extract from the report of te oat of Staff, United States Army, 


There is a serious deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coast 
defenses, the supply which the department has been hig ee) to main- 
tain being on e basis of 5 an hour's full and active 
operation of the guns in the United States proper and a two hours’ full 
end active operation of the guns in over-sea fortifications. According 
to the rt of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 
now available and provided for by appropriations is equal to about 73 
coal this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for the 
mo 8. 

[Extract from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 

Oct. 15, 1915, p. 23.] 

The full effectiveness of the existing seacoast armament can not 
be attained under present conditions because of the shortages in the 
supply of the essential accessories, such as ammunition, searchlights, 
and fire control, Of the latter deficiencies, that of ammunition is the 
most serious, as the total supply on hand is only about three-fourths 
of the so-called one hour's allowance. That allowance is deemed 
wholly inadequate, and no material measure of relief will be afforded 
unless future appropriations for ammunition are greatly In excess 
22 — 5 annual appropriations for that purpose that have been made 

eretorore 

The completion of the submarine mine matériel for the 
mine defenses is another urgent need. This matériel should be main- 
tained at all times in a state of preparedness for immediate service, 
as naval attacks upon our seacoast cities may occur coincidently with, 
or even may precede, a formal declaration of war. 

EXPOSURE OF OPR SEACOAST CITIES. 

[Extracts from the testimony of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, United States 
Army, Chief of Coast Artillery, before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, Jan. 19, 1916 (Hearings, 
pp. 42 and 68).] 

- Gen. Weaver. I am going this afternoon before the Fortifications Com- 
mittee to urge additional fortifications, the necessity of which has 
been brought about by the evolution of naval attack. ese new forti- 


Guns now mounted or being mounted, after eliminating batteries 


fications include those at Cape Henry, Rockaway Beach, San Francisco, 
and one or two other places. 

Weaver. When we mounted guns at Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Wadsworth and at Sandy Hook it was not thought that ships could 


outside of Rockaway Beach and fire over the whole width of 
Long Island and Brooklyn and reach New York City. There were no 
guns mounted that could do that at that time. Now there are. A ship 
could do that and be beyond the range of any gun we have mounted. 


[Extract from the testimony of Lieut. Col. William G. Haan, Coast 
Artillery, United States Army, before Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, Jan. 28, 1916.) 

Lieut. Col. Haan. I reported officially that there are points in Boston 
Harbor where an enemy’s ship can lle now and destroy the Boston Navy 
Yard, the statehouse, the Fore River Shipyards, and the business part 
of Boston without our being able to reach him with our short-range 
guns. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY UNFORTIFIED. 


[Extract from the report of the 8 Coast Defense Board, Feb. 1. 


Commercially and strategically Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it al- 
ways has been, of the ver. 
is now, unfortified, a hos fleet, should it gain control of the sea, can 
establish, without coming under the fire of a single „ a base on its 
shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantities of 
valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk railway lines 
crossing the head of the bay. (The above was written 11 years ago. 
The entrance to Chesapeake Bay is still unfortified. A. P. G. 

SHORTAGE OF MEN FOR SEACOAST GUNS. 


[Extracts from the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, United States 
Army, Oct. 2, 1915, p. 4.] 

As the defenses outside of continental United States have been com- 

leted and made ready for their garrisons, it has been n to 

DaN Ba to these a considerable number of Coast Artillery troops from 

the home fortifications to provide the requisite manning bodies. When 

the over-sea fortifications are complete, 291 officers and 6,800 men will 


be uired for duty outside of the United States. This will leave in 
the United States only 410 officers and 12,219 men, which is approxi- 
mately 44 cent of the officers and 53 per cent of enlisted men 


necessary for providing a minimum manning body for all mines and for 
that one-half of the guns and mortars which it is contemplated shall be 


Regular troops. 

Apart m this, the action of the coast States has been most dis- 
couraging in their failure to provide Coast Artillery personnel ior 
an 
United States. Of the 711 officers and 17,329 
expected the States would fur- 


the State forces for the manning body of the other half of the 
mortar batteries in the 


5 2 


Number for which manning bodies are now provided... 64 2 
Number for which manning bodies are not provided. 26 2 212 128 
„„ T E A P 31 4 276 408 
Tun ENEMY COULD LAND. They will parer to land where there are railroads and roads 
lead to their objective, which would probably be one of our large 
A LEITER FROM. ADMIRAL CRORGE DEWET, UNITED STATES HAVE. cities. Such places are numerons — the coast of Massachusetts, 
OFFICE or THE ADMIRAL OF THE Navy, both shores of Massachusetts Bay, the eastern end and south shore of 

Washington, December 10, 1915. Long Island, and in the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mr. GARDNER : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of December 9 asking me to write — Se g forth my views on the 
question of the possibility of large hostile forces landing on our coast, 
and inviting my attention to an article by Eric Fisher Wood, which 
appeared in the Century last month. 

e part of the Atlantic coast mentioned in Mr. Wood's article ex- 
tends from Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., and in this area we have 
rmanent defenses on the Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers, at Port- 
and, Portsmouth, Boston, and New Bedford Harbors; at Narragansett 
Bay; at the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound; at the entrance to 
New York Harbor; on the Delaware River: at Baltimore; on the 
Potomac River, and at Hampton Roads. Of these defenses only on 
at Portland. Narragansett y. entrance to Long Island Sound, and 
the entrance to New York protect the coast, e others are solely 
harbor defenses. 

It is true that a large hostile force can land on the open coast wher- 
ever the transports can get within reasonable distance of the shore, 
and especially so where their landing is covered u the gunfire of the 
naval escort, even though the eony be pees troops: the most 
recent example of this fs the landing of the allled troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. We have similar examples in our own history, 
as the landing of Scott's army near Vera Cruz, the landings near 
Kort Fisher, and the landing of Shafter’s army on the south coast of 


ba. 

From Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., there are but very few places 
where large ships can not approach with safety to within 2 miles of 
the coast, and the extent of this shore line that is too precipitous or 
too ragged to make a landing impracticable is small. only force 
that can prevent such a landing is a Navy of our own strong enough 
to prevent such an expedition from reaching our coast. 

In saying that a hostile expedition can land upon our coast at will, 
outside the nee of our coast-defense guns, I mean that it is physically 

sible, and with no very great difficulty. I do not mean that such a 
orce could accomplish its object by landing anywhere on our coast. 
No commander would desire to have his force isolated on the peninsu- 
lars of Maine nor on the sand dunes of New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, or Virginia, with inland waters between them and the mainland, 


A landing = sheltered from the force of the sea would greatly 
facilitate the disembarkation of a hostile force, but is not a vital neces- 
sity ; such sheltered places are too numerous to name, but among them 
are chmans Bay, Penobscot Bay, Blue Hill Bay, Sheepscott River, 
Casco oy in Maine; Rockport, Gloucester, Salem, Plymouth, Prov- 
inceton, neyard Sound, and Buzzards Bay, in Massachusetts; Fort 
Pond Bay, and then to the southward Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 
Only the Navy can prevent landings at those places, and that Na 
must be strong enough to defeat the enemy; and should we have suc 
a Na the enemy would not attempt an invasion as long as it re- 
mained in existence. 

Our main defense and protection from invasion must therefore al- 
ways rest with the epee which must ever remain our first and best 
line of defense. This defense, unless adequate, is impotent; and. as 
before stated, arg — is not reached until the Navy is strong enough 
to 3 equal terms the navy of the strongest probable adversary. 

+ yours, 
GEORGE Dewey. 
LAND ALMOST ANY PLACE. 


(Extract from the testimony of Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, 
United States Navy, commanding Atlantic Fleet, before the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, Dec. 9, 1914, 
(Hearings, p. 536.)] 

Representative WITHERSPOON. How many unbarbored places are there 
on the coast where they (the enemy) could land? 
Admiral FLETCHER. In smooth water and fine weather, they could 
land almost any place, as we did from the open sea at Santiago. 
COULD BE DONE RIGHT NOW. | 

[Extract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
8 United States Army. before the Committee on Milita 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearings, p. 73. 

resentative McKenzie. Do you think any power on earth can land 

600. or 700,000 men on our shores in less than eight or nine months? 

n. Crozier. I think if there were a power which had no entangie- 
ments near home, and which was free to do it, it could be done right 
now, as far as anything we could do to prevent it was concerned, 
within the time you mentioned, 


first importance. With the entrance, as it - 
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Preparedness of the great powers for over-sea expeditions. 
{Extract from statement of War College Division, General Staff Corps, United States Army, Sept. 11, 1915.) 


First expedition | Second expedition 
7 Tonnage 8 save with | using 50 percent | using expedition cent | Time needed to— 
eee ol ton nage given. ol tonnsge given. 
ey 

Yati Strength Return, 

Nation, of areas 5 load, aad 

recross 

| 3,000 tons, | 2,000 tons. | 1,000 tons. | Men. | Animals.“ Men. | Animals. swith feat vith 

secon 
ex 1 

dit ſon. | dition. 
— BS <4 2 £ nee EFF 

| Days. | Days. 
14,000 Í 108,000) 21, 600 7 40.4 
32,180 | 243,295 48,279 15.8 30.0 
81,270 | 440,000 94, 000 15.8 30.8 
SOOO Te be Pi vvelsce hand ses 14.0 27.0 
13,650 136,000 20,475 18.3 35.0 
24,416 | 142,622 36, 628 2 5 41.0 
7,%0 | 66,444 11,918 20.5 40.0 


1 240,500 territorials 
ee 


88 steamers over 10 knots s and 1,000 tons pos have been 


assumed as the 
the rity i 101 thet roe nations before the 
PART IL—THE ARGUMENTS. 
{Extracts from sundry addresses of Hon. Acetstcs P. Ganpxen, of 
Massachusetts. ] 
Baltimore, Md., April 9, 1915. 
PREPARE AGAINST Wan. 

“All Europe is reeling drunk with slaughter. When mankind 
is maddened with drink, is that a proper time to lay in a fresh 
supply of Liquor?” cries the pacificist. Perhaps not; but it is a 
mighty good time to secure some additional policemen and see 
that they are supplied with good stout night sticks. What has 
been troubling the allies has not been too much drink, but too 
much peace dope. When you see your neighbors staggering un- 
der the blows which they received before they could shake off 
the effects of their pipe dreams, is that a proper time to lay in 
a fresh supply of the same sort of dope that drugged them? 

I am here to advocate the preparation of the United States 
against war. There is all the difference in the world between 
being prepared for war and being prepared against war. It is 
true that if a nation has deliberately prepared for war it is 
mighty likely to find war. Germany was prepared for war and 
she made war. Switzerland was prepared against war and so 
far she has escaped war. Belgium was prepared neither for war 
nor against war, so war overwhelmed her. 

It may be true that the man who arms himself with a re- 
volver and goes looking for trouble is the man who finds trouble. 
But it is not because he carries the revolver that he finds 
trouble, it is because he is a trouble maker and is looking for 
trouble. 

We arm our police with revolvers, and we teach them to use 
them in the hour of need. We send our police abroad where 
trouble is brewing; but who is there that believes that police- 
men stir up riot because they ure armed with revolvers? 

Does a city invite a conflagration by equipping itself with 
machines and firemen to fight against fire? Just as much as a 
nation invites war by equipping itself with machines and men 
to fight against aggression. 

ARBITEKATION TREATIES, 

Nowadays we are told that if the United States will only go 
ahead and mind its own business then we shall not get into any 
trouble. If the United States in the year of grace 1915 sud- 
denly begins to mind its own business, it will be doing what 
it has never done before in the whole course of our history. 
Take up to-morrow morning's newspaper, and I venture to say 
that you will find on the front page more than one instance 
where the business of the United States is so entwined with the 
business of other nations that you can not tell where one leaves 
off and the other begins. Do you suppose that the world 
thought we were minding our own business away back in 1823, 
when the Monroe doctrine put a spoke in Spain’s wheel to pre- 
vent her getting back her South American possessions? Do you 
suppose Great Britain thought we were minding our own busi- 
ness when we insisted on her arbitrating the boundary between 
British Guiana and Venezuela? Do you suppose that Spain 
thought we were minding our own business when we told her 
what she ought to do with her colonists down in Cuba? And 
yet we nre told that we are to mind our own business and enter 
into treaties to cover a few other odds and ends by arbitration. 

I am sorry to say that I have not as much faith in the effi- 
cacy of treaties as I used to have. Even the United States did 
not toe the mark when it came to carrying out our treaties with 
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the Indians or even with China. If Belgium had put less faith 
in a particular treaty now known as “the serap of paper,” and 
put more faith in being prepared against war, the invasion of 
France would probably have taken place to the southward and 
Belgium would have been spared as Switzerland and Holland 
have been spared. 

MUST WE ARBITRATE THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND ASIATIC EXCLUSION? 


Now, the Monroe doctrine stands like a flaming sword noti- 
fying Europe that she will not be permitted to colonize South 
America or Mexico. Do you suppose that that flaming sword is 
going to be effective against impoverished nations teeming with 
population unless we have something substantial in the way of 
military power with which to back it up? You might just as 
well expect a hungry hyena to respect the defenselessness of an 
unprotected bone. Moreover, we have looked the proudest 
nation of Asia square in the eyes and we have said to those 
fighting Japanese, “ We will have none of you here. We don't 
want you within our borders.” The Japanese Government pro- 
fesses friendship for America, you say. True enough; but sup- 
pose that some fine day the people of Japan should wake up 
and say to their Government, We demand from the people of 
the United States the same treatment which they give other 
nations.” The Japanese will never be so unreasonable, you 
think. Won't they? How do you know? In these days the 
wisest man can not look very far into the millstone of the 
future. After nll, is it so very unreasonable from the Japanese 
point of view, I wonder? 

We do not know whether or not the Japanese are going to de- 
mand the same treatment as other nations for their people who 
desire to come to this country. But suppose they do make the 
demand. What is our answer going to be? Shall we let them 
in as if they were Europeans? Shall we grant them naturaliza- 
tion? Never by my vote, I hope, nor will I arbitrate that ques- 
tion either; nor will the American people arbitrate that ques- 
tion any more than they will arbitrate the Monroe doctrine. 

Ask any man from the Pacific coast whether he will vote to 
arbitrate the question of Mongolian exclusion, and risk a decree 
of an international court admitting into this country hordes of 
Chinese and Japanese. Just ask him, and see what he says. As 
to the philosophy of an international government based on the 
brotherhood of man, that may come in the sweet bye and bye 
when Californians have learned to intermarry with Chinese and 
Mississippians have begun to select negresses for their brides. 

DISARMAMENT. 

After this war is over, assuming that the allies are success- 
ful, many people think that there will be a general disarmament, 
and that Great Britain will consent to forego her navy. Let us 
not forget that Great Britain is the only populous country which 
can not come anywhere near feeding itself. Therefore it is 
essential to Great Britain's security that she take no risk of 
being shut off from her ocean trade. Will she be willing to 
trust the safety of her ocean trade to the good will of other 
nations? 

Such a notion seems to me to be fantastic, yet, of course, it 
is conceivable that Great Britain might consent to forego her 
nary if other nations did the same. That would be no true 
disarmament, however, for in case of war her ocean-going mer- 
chant marine is so enormous and so much more powerful than 
that of other nations that she could easily convert a part of 
her fleet into warships and still have plenty left for commerce. 
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Great Britain undertakes to have as big a navy as any two 
European nations put together. Are we forever to ignore what 
that means? Recently I received a petition asking me to vote 
for a reduction in the estimates for our Navy. Why? Because, 
as my petitioner declared, everybody will be exhausted and 
unable to fight after this European war is over, except perhaps 
Great Britain, and she, we are told, is friendly. Well, she 
is friendly to-day, but in international affairs it is just as it 
is in politics. Your friend of to-day is the man you may be 
fighting to-morrow. If we are going into a match against Great 
Britain in the business of whittling down navies, I should like 
to start on a good deal longer stick than we have at present. 
I do not relish whittling off a short stick while we let Great 
Britain whittle off her long stick. One decided advantage in 
naval disarmament would be that it would spike the tongues 
of the noisome slanderers who declafe that the crusaders for 
this Nation’s security are inspired by the makers of armor 
plate and the builders of ships. 


EXHAUSTED NATIONS? 


As to successful nations being so exhausted after this war 
that they can not fight, the notion is fanciful. We were never 
stronger in a military sense than we were in 1865 after four 
exhausting years of war. Moreover, the victor nations in this 
European war will, if they think best, provide themselves with 
funds by the exaction of war indemnities from the vanquished. 

During our Civil War Europe argued that the North and 
South would exhaust each other and have no strength left for 
the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. What happened? 
France sent an army into Mexico and placed an Emperor on 
the throne and laughed in our faces. Just as soon as the North 
could spare the troops, along toward the end of the Civil War, 
we sent Gen. Phil Sheridan with an army. He lined his men 
up on the Rio Grande. Out went the French army and down 
went the Emperor, without a single shot being fired except the 
shots which the executioners fired when they stood fhe poor 
Emperor up against the wall. That ended the theory of ex- 
hausted nations being unable to fight until Austria forgot the 
lesson last July. The wiseacres in Vienna nodded their heads 
sagely as our wiseacres do to-day. They whispered to each 
other, “ Servia has been exhausted by a double war; Belgrade 
is at our mercy, and within a few weeks we shall have another 
Balkan fief under our dominion.” But it did not work out that 
way. Little Servia seemed stronger than ever. Weeks and 
months elapsed before the Austrian army got into Belgrade, 
and it was fired out again in pretty short order. 


SHATTERED DREAMS, 


I can tell you what the trouble with the situation is. It is not 
the Navy League and the like which are improperly influencing 
the public opinion. It is the millions of a certain vain and, I 
hope, remorseful Croesus, named Andrew Carnegie. Annually 
he devotes the income of $10,000,000 to pay for the spilling of 
printer’s ink galore and the hiring of smooth tongues to secure 
the distortion of public-opinion. Many a seductive pipe dream 
can be inspired by a half a million dollars a year; but the two 
grandest dreams of all were rudely shattered at the end of last 
July. Oh, how the air has resounded for the last few years 
with the shout that the bankers of the world would never per- 
mit another war. Oh, what myriad of chautauqua platforms 
have rattled with the prancing of the Carnegie orators as they 
inspired their hearers with the belief that the workingmen of 
Europe would refuse to fight each other. What, oh, what has 
happened? Evolution sternly shook the dreamers. What did 
the bankers of Europe do when it came to the pinch? David 
Starr Jordan says that the bankers of Europe would have 
stopped the war if they had been given time enough. Perhaps 
they would have stopped the war; but the fact is that the 
bankers’ advice and consent was not asked for. The only 
question which the bankers were asked to answer was just 
how quickly would they supply a billion or two of dollars, and 
accompanied with the question was an intimation that they 
had better step lively or some one would know the reason why. 
So far as the workingmen of Europe were concerned, they flew 
at each other with surprising willingness. Every capital of 
Europe was thronged with gleeful citizens shouting the na- 
tional anthem, and peace advocates, instead of being greeted 
with cheers, were greeted with jeers. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTS AND INTERNATIONAL ARMIES, 


But a new manifestation has materialized in the seances con- 
ducted by the Carnegists. In the future, we are to have an in- 
ternational court with an international army and an interna- 
tional navy to enforce its decrees—no less, 

Supposing that that international court were to decide that 
the Chinese and the Japanese ought to have equal rights with 


men of other nationalities to be admitted into this country— 
which, by the way, is by no means an unlikely decision for an 
international court to render—do you think that our working- 
men would allow us to lie down and permit it? Supposing the 
international army and the international navy were obliged to 
attack us in order to force the admission of those Chinese and 
Japanese, would the American division of the international 
army fight with the rest of the international army or against it? 
And if it mutinied, what would be the future of that interna- 
tional force? 

Supposing the international court decided that if we would 
not secure debts owed to foreign countries by Mexico and would 
not protect foreign investments or persons in Mexico the inter- 
national army would have the right to do it in our stead—and 
that is also a very possible verdict—what would happen then? 
Should we stand by and see that international army invade 
Mexico? And if the «ternational court decrees an invasion, 
shall we have no need for an Army and Navy to resist the inter- 
national army and the international navy? 

My friends, the theory is growing up in the world that the 
various peoples of the world have an inherent right to migrate 
to the United States or elsewhere if they so desire. You meet 
that theory in every sort of foreign publication. Our right to 
exclude immigration seeking to come to these shores has been 
challenged more than once. Do you suppose our people would 
bow to an international decision which denied our right to con- 
trol immigration? How should we have fared throughout this 
Nation’s history if instead of fighting our battles we had been 
asked to depend upon decrees of international courts? Would 
the revolutionists of 1775 have left it to any international court 
to decide whether or not New England ought to be taxed? Yet 
such was one of the main issues which brought on the Revolu- 
tion, unless we are to believe that the insolence of the British 
authorities in Boston was the main cause, which, after all, may 
perhaps have been the case. How should we have fared if we 
had submitted to arbitration the dispute which caused the 
Mexican War? We assisted Texas to get away from Mexico 
and then we proceeded to annex Texas. Plainly and bluntly 
stated, our purpose was to get some territory for American de- 
velopment. How do you think we should have come out before 
an international court in these days? 

Would the North have consented to arbitrate the question of 
slavery? Would the Nation have permitted an international 
tribunal to decide whether or not the battleship Maine was 
blown up from the inside or from the outside, or whether Spain 
should be forced to evacuate Cuba? If this question had been 
submitted to the international court, how would the interna- 
tional court have decided, and would we have submitted to its 
decision? Would other nations’ representatives in that inter- 
national court have unanimously consented to our coercion? 
Obviously not. As a matter of fact, a sort of international 
court actually convened itself to sit on the very question of our 
dispute with Spain. You may have forgotten about that court. 
It was known to the world as the concert of European powers, 
and a grand old harmonious concert it was when Great Britain 
broke in with a false note. The rest of the orchestra had 
attuned their fiddles to the popular air of “Down with your 
Uncle Samuel” Just at that moment Great Britain started to 
blow an entirely different note, and to this day I, for one, have 
not forgotten it. Anyway, Great Britain broke up that concert 
of European powers, and I reckon that was about as near an 
international court as we shall get within the next 50 years. 

So much for the last dream of the peace preachers. I could 
dream as fast and as often as any Carnegist that ever advocated 
a sane and safe Fourth of July if you would only give me the 
income on $10,000,000. Even without the payment of a single 
cent I could dream of the day when there will be no burglars. 
Meanwhile, inasmuch as I live half a mile from the nearest 
neighbor, I shall not at present get rid of my watchdog. 


ARE WE GOING TO WAR? 


Now, do I expect war? Of course, I do not expect war. No 
sensible man ever expects war, but sometimes war comes. If I 
go into a neighborhood where there is smallpox, I do not expect 
to catch smallpox, but I get vaccinated just the same. I hope I 
shall not run into anybody with my automobile this year, and I 
do not expect to do so, but I propose to carry some automobile 
insurance. 

Wars come nowadays without much warning. The last and 
greatest war of all came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky to 
the British Nation. Here is an extract from a speech made in 
November by David Lloyd George, chancellor of the exchequer 
of Great Britain. 


When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than 
we had been for 15 years. There was not a man in the cabinet who 
thou at that war th Germany was a possibility under the present 
conditions, 
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Fortunately for Mr. David Lloyd George and for lis country, 
Great Britain has kept her navy in the acme of condition for 
pretty nearly a hundred years. No matier what Great Britain 
has of late years neglected, she has kept the blade of her navy 
bright and clean. I wish that we could say the same, I wish 
that I could disbelieve the testimony of Admiral Fiske, and 
Admiral Knight, of Capt. Bristol, and Capt. Sterling, of Assist- 
ant Secretary Roosevelt, and the hundreds of officers and en- 
listed men who corroborate in private what a few of their 
superior officers have the courage to say in public. > 


House of Representatives, October 16, 1914. 


All the Carnegie millions in the world will not silence those 
of us who believe that bullets can not be stopped witlt bombast 
nor powder vanquished by platitudes. 


House of Representatives, January 21, 1915. 
HISTonx REPHATS ITSELF. 


Three years ago this Committee on Military Affairs carried 
through the House of Representatives a bill reducing the Army 
of the United States; and there stands the gentleman who did 
it—the chairman of this committee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. Fortunately the Senate did not pass that bill. I have 
not forgotten the gentleman's words; neither have I forgotten 
the words of a certain other gentleman from Virginia, who once 
upon a time spoke to another resolution of the same sort. Here 
is that other resolution: r 

Resolved, That the Military and Naval Establishments ought to be 
reduced. i 

Listen to what that other gentleman from Virginia said: 

With respect to wur, we have, thank God, in the Atlantic a fosse 
wide and deep enough to keep off any immediate danger to our terri- 
2 N belligerents know as well as we feel that war is out of the 
ques . 

A good many of you have been saying exactly that same 
thing which that other gentleman from Virginia said. Do you 
know who he was? He was John Randolph, and what I have 
Just read you came from his utterances in this House on March 

, 1810. 

Yet two years afterwards the War of 1812 broke out, the im- 
passable fosse was crossed by a hostile army, and before the 
war was over the British soldiers had applied the torch to the 
very Chamber where Randolph made his mad appeal to the mad 
vanity of his countrymen. “ We can lick all creation,” “ Every- 
thing ready for the drop of the hat,” “ Trained citizenry leaping 
to arms ”—all the well-known jargon appears in the annals, 
including the familiar argument that foreign nations would 
wear each other out and would -have no strength left to chal- 
lenge us, 

Great Britain— 

Says the Revolutionary veteran, Potter, 
militia bill on March 20, 1810— 


Great Britain has no men to spare to send here to invade our terri- 
tory; and if she had, she would know better than to do it. And if 
France was ever so much disposed to send an army into this country, 
it would be in vain. She could not send them. 


ABSOLUTELY UNPREPARED, AS USUAL. 

Dawson, of Virginia, on December 18, 1811, arose in his place 
in this House and solemnly uttered this ghastly folly: 

I feel myself authorized to state that we have all the necessaries, all 
the implements, all the munitions necessary for a three years’ close 
war against any force which any power can send to this continent. 

Contrast that with Dolly Madison’s account of a little later of 
our rout at Bladensburg and the burning of the White House by 
Ross, the British general. 

Alas— 


She wrote— 

I can descry only groups of military wandering in all directions, as 
if there was a lack of arms or of spirit to fight for their own fireside. 

Mnke no mistake, there was nothing the matter with those 
Pennsylvania and Virginia and Maryland militiamen whom 
Mistress Dolly saw, except that they had not been trained for 
war. 

Six weeks before war was declared John C. Calhoun on May 
6, 1812, told Congress: 

So far from being unprepared, sir, I believe that in four weeks from 
the time that a d on of war is heard on our frontiers the whole 
of upper and a part of lower Canada will be in our possession. 

History does not record that conquest of Canada; but it 
records the fact that 100 days after Calhoun spoke Detroit was 
in the hands of the British, mostly because less than 1,000 of the 
trained citizenry of Ohio and Michigan sprang to the standard 
of Gen. Hull. Thomas Jefferson, who had written to Duane 
that— 


The acquisition of Canada so far as Quebec will be a mere matter of 
marching— š 


in opposing the 


5 called this disaster “the detestable’ treason of 
u Au 
* * * * * * * t 
ARE WE BETTER PREPARED THAN EVER BEFORE? 

Some of the gentlemen who oppose any expenditure of money 
on preparations for our national defense console themselyes by 
the comforting thought that we are better prepared than ever 
before in our history. Better armed? Perhaps. More secure? 
Certainly not. 

It may be truc—in fact, it is true—that we have more re- 
serve artillery, more reserve rifles, and more reserve ammuni- 
tion than formerly; but how does that fact alone dispose of the 
question of our security? 

Our reserves in material of war may be quite sufficient: if 
we never pick a quarrel with any enemy more dangerous than 
Huerta and if we never fight a battle more bloody than the 
battle of Vera Cruz in the second Mexican war. But suppose 
we should meet a real enemy. The other great nations have 
been striding forward by furlongs, while we have been crawling 
along by inches, so far as military progress is concerned. Do 
you think that the modest increase in our reserve war material 
. — the assertion that we are better prepared than ever 

ore 


Boston, Mass., May 6, 1915. > 
DOES PREPAREDNESS PREVENT WAR? 

The fact is that preparation is not a “safeguard” against 
war, if the word “ safeguard ” is to be held to mean the same as 
“preventive.” Preparation against war assists us in avoiding 
war, and, likewise, puts us in a much more advantageous position 
should war break out. In fact, I believe that the want of 
adequate preparation in China to-day will result in the sub- 
jection of that gigantic Empire to Japan for a century to come. 

Of course it is true that being unprepared for war very often 
keeps a nation out of war, just as timidity keeps many a boy 
from standing up for his rights. Meanwhile he sees some bully 
insult his sister in the street. 

As to preparation for war making a nation quarrelsome, I 
think that our history shows that we haye been pretty quar- 
relsome, even when unprepared for war. I do not think that 
policemen are a quarrelsome class or that firemen tend to become 
incendiaries, yet we arm our policemen and train them to use 
ee and we maintain a fire department in order to fight 

re. 

To say that Germany’s participation in this war is owing to 
her preparedness, to my mind, shows loose thinking and an 
inadequate study of the great movements of the war. Ger- 
many’s preparedness is the result of certain causes, and Ger- 


-many’s entrance into this war is a result of precisely the same 


causes, to wit, Germany's philosophy, Germany's prolific popu- 
lation, and Germany's ambition. Bismarck’s scheme for the 
“unification of Germany” was deliberately undertaken with 
the purpose of making Germany a great nation with Prussia 
at the head. ‘The price which the German States paid was 
three wars in eight years, terminating in the establishment of 
the German Empire in 1871. From that time on it has been 
perfectly evident that the German nation meant, by hook or by 
crook, to get “its place in the sun,” which means that nothing 
except force will prevent the German people from overrunning 
their present boundaries and taking their Government with 
them. 

I by no means lay it down as a certainty that Switzerland's 
and Holland’s preparation against war is the sole force which 
has kept those countries at peace since August, 1914. Never- 
theless such is my belief. Even if the neutrality of both coun- 
tries should be violated later on, no one could deny that at 
least they are to be congratulated on escaping the fate of 
Belgium. 

Some one of you has suggested the possibility of a sort of 
competition in preparation between three countries which you 
call A, B, and C. You say A prepares for war; then B and © 
provide a similar or superior armament, What has been the 
gain for A? Obviously nothing. But that is not what happens 
in this world. Suppose we put it this way: A and B and C 
are three rival nations. A and B prepare for war and © lags 
behind. What becomes of © if it comes to a fight? The fact 
is that the United States is the only Nation upon earth which 
can afford to go into this competition without the people feel- 
ing it. 

Gas of the gentlemen here suggested that there was no use in 
building warships unless we built enough to make us safe under 
any and all circumstances, 1 understood him to picture a pos- 
sible alliance against us of Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
Then he triumphantly asked whether 1 proposed that we should 
build a navy as great as that of Great Britain, Germany, and 
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France combined. This is my answer: If we Congressmen are 
to sit with folded hands while we contemplate what might hap- 
pen if wé should try to prepare against an attack by the whole 
world, we deserve to be locked up in an asylum. You send us 
to Washington to legislate against probabilities and reasonable 
possibilities, not against nightmares and imaginabilities. 

Now, ask yourself this question: Supposing that Great Brit- 
nin adheres to her doctrine that her navy must be greater than 
that of any other two nations combined? Suppose we continue 
in the future, as we have in the past, to submit to that doctrine, 
where is the inducement to Great Britain to change it? On 
the other hand, let us suppose that instead of submitting to the 
doctrine we start in shipbuilding on a big scale. Two can play 
that game, you say. Possibly so, although that has not been 
true in history. Two can not play at that game very long, 
however, without one side or the other giving in or asking for a 
limitation of armaments. 

Concord, N. H., November 11, 1915. 
A CHANGE OF POLICY. 

Mr. Bryan exclaims that it will mark a change in this Nation's 
policy if we arm ourselves to defend our rights. Just so it will 
be a change, precisely as it was a change in our policy when we 
purchased a third part of this great country from Napoleon and 
precisely as it was a change in our policy when we destroyed 
slavery by force of arms. Are we to understand that this Nation 
must never change its policiés? Does Mr. Bryan deny the count- 
less waste of lives and treasure which in our previous wars has 
resulted from our defenselessness, and does he shrink from a new 
policy which would prevent that waste? 

Because the thought of war is indigestible for the pacificist, 
is that a good reason for flying in the face of history and human 
nature? Undefended America is, indeed, a dainty morsel; but 
where does history or fable tell us of a hungry wolf respecting 
the defenselessness of an unprotected fold? 

ARMENIA OR IRELAND—-WHICH IS HAPPIEST? p 

“ But,” says Mr. Bryan, “if you arm for defense, you will pick 
a quarrel with your neighbor. Arm a man with a revolver and 
he will long to shoot someone.” “Well, Mr. Bryan himself was 
armed with a revolver in the Spanish War. Did he long for a 
human mark on which to display his prowess? Did his fore- 
finger itch to pull the trigger and send some other mother’s 
darling boy to an untimely grave? We arm our police force with 
revolvers, Does that circumstance tend to encourage homicidal 
mania among patrolmen? Oh, this degeneration of idealism, 
this persistent refusal to face the facts of existence, this flap- 
doodle fancy that soft answers will placate savages and that 
vacuities will satisfy vampires! If Carnegie and Ford were 
right in their fantasies, Armenia to-day would be a land flowing 
-with milk and honey. The policy of the Armenian has been the 
policy of Mr. Bryan—the policy of peaceful persuasiveness. The 
policy of the Irishman has been exactly the opposite. He has 
been far outnumbered by the English, but he has not taken much 
stock in pudgy pacificist platitudes, and he has not always been 
conciliatory. On the contrary, for a thousand years or so he 
has followed a fairly consistent plan of raising particular Ge- 
henna when he did not fancy the way things were going. The 
result is that no one that I know of displays any especial alacrity 
to tread on the tail of the Hibernian coat. 


PART II. WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 
[From the New York Times, Dec. 12, 1915. 
WHERE THE Money Gons. 


WHY THE AMERICAN ARMY COSTS SO MUCH-—-GEN. SCOTT.. CHIEF OF 
STAFF, SAYS THAT UNDER OUR SYSTEM THE AMOUNT WILL CONTINUB 
TO BE EXCESSIVE. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, December 7, 1915. 
Mr. JoserpH L. DELAFIELD, 
35 Nassau Street, Neiw York City. 

Sim: Replying to your letter dated November 20,1915, wherein 
you requested to be furnished whatever printed matter there 
may be showing how the present appropriations for national 
defense have been applied, and why it is that other nations 
have been able to do so much more on smaller appropriations, 
I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform you that there 
is no printed matter of an official character which discusses our 
appropriation from the point of view you mention, 

From time to time statements have appeared in current publi- 
cations showing the large appropriation necessary for the sup- 
port of the Military Establishment of the United States and 
the relatively small cost of the German Army. By dividing 
each of these amounts by the total strength of each Military 
Establishment an effort is made to compare the high cost of 
one of our soldiers with the cost of a German soldier, which is 
yery much lower than ours. No intelligent comparison can be 


made between the cost of the German and American Military 
Establishments without having first a clear understanding of 
the differences in the military systems of these two countries. 

The German pays his military obligations to the State in per- 
sonal service, while we go into the labor market, where we are 
foreed to compete with other employers of labor in order to 
secure our soldiers. In addition, there is a small class of volun- 
teers in the German Army who, in exchange for certain privi- 
leges as to service, maintain themselyes and supply their own 
uniform and equipment. Again, the normal wages in our labor 
market, where we obtain our recruits, are much higher than in 
Germany, ‘The comparative cost of these two soldiers in dol- 
lars and cents, therefore, means little except to emphasize the 
cost to our Government, and indirectly to the citizen, of main- 
taining a Military Establishment on the voluntary principle. 
If we wish, then, to compare the cost of our Army with the 
cost of those of other nations, we must limit our comparison to 
those nations which employ the same general system as our- 
selves. We will find that only one other nation in the world 
does so—Great Britain. 

In 16 trades and callings, data for which were obtainable in 
both the United States and Great Britain for 1912, we find that 
the average wage was 159 per cent higher in this country than 
in Great Britain. But the difficulty does not end here, for the 
price we pay to induce our soldiers to enlist and to maintain 
them thereafter is affected by the standard of luxury and the 
cost of living in the two countries under consideration. Again, 
taking British figures (which are well known to be higher than 
the German), we find that the cost of the food consumed by the 
average workingman in this country was 66 per cent higher 
than in Great Britain, the cost of fuel 21 per ceut higher, and 
the cost of rent 91 per cent higher. 

In addition, there are many other factors which enter into 
the necessarily high cost of our Army under present conditions, 
only a limited number of which can be mentioned here. One of 
the many items of expense in this country is that of transporta- 
tion, both of men and supplies. In this country the Government 
must pay in cash at the commercial rate for all transportation, 
while in Germany the railways are State owned. Everything 
which we buy in this country for the maintenance of the Army 
is higher than corresponding articles in Germany, and after pur- 
chase must be transported over vastly greater distances. 

The above are only a few of the items which make our Army 
more costly than that of Germany. All of them are due to the 
system we employ to maintain our military forces. There are, 
of course, a number of items which render the cost of the Army 
unduly high which are really imposed on the country as a result 
of political considerations. One of these is the maintenance of 
the large number of park-like Army posts scattered all over our 
yast country. Another is the proviso of law which compels us 
to shift the individuals of our oversea garrisons once in two 
years. Another is the detached-service law, which makes it 
necessary to shift officers all over the country at frequent inter- 
yals. 

Conditions of this nature are susceptible of correction by leg- 
islation, and really affect only a fraction of the increased cost of 
our Army. The great cost of our Army is due to the system 
we employ, and just so long as we continue to rely on a volun- 
tary military system we will have to continue to pay an exces- 
sive amount for national preparedness. Taking into considera- 
tion the handicaps under which the Government has to work in 
maintaining our Army under the present system, it will be 
found that it is administered as economically as that of Ger- 
many or any other country. 

I hope the above may, in part at least, answer your questions, 
There is really nothing in print on this subject which is at all 
authentic. As stated above, a number of comparisons of the 
cost of our Army and foreign armies have been made at differ- 
ent times, but the bases of comparison were even more faulty 
than the data used, and sound conclusions can not be drawn 
from any such discussions. 

Very respectfully, 


H. L. Scorr, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


{From the New York Times, Dee. 16, 1915. 
CONGRESSMAN GARDNER ON DEFENSE COSTS—WHERE THE DETAILED EX- 
PENSES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY FOR RECENT YEARS ARE SET FORTH. 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Deecmber 13, 1915. 
To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES: 
I noticed in a recent issue of the Times a letter from Joseph 
L. Delafield, inquiring into the reasons why we spend so much 
money for our Military Establishment and get so little in return. 
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Mr. Delafield speaks of our annual military expenditure as 
amounting to $490,000,000. Probably he has accepted the fig- 
ures of the pacifists who include our pension roll as a military 
expense, regardless of the fact that this roll is the obvious re- 
sult of our policy of unpreparedness before the Civil War. As 
a matter of fact, the correct total of our military appropriation 
last year, including the Army, the Navy, the coast defenses, the 
Military and Naval Academies, and the pension roll, was $422,- 
880.895.605. Of this amount, the appropriation for pensions was 
$164,100,000, leaving the net total for our actual Military and 
Naval Establishments $258,780,895.65. (See statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives in the CoNncressionaL Recorp of March 15, 
1915.) : 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in 
the Economic World of September 4, 1915, published a very 
complete and painstaking analysis of our naval expenses as 
compared with those of Germany and Great Britain. Roughly 
speaking, the expenses of Great Britain the year before last 
were $260,000,000, as against $147,000,000 for the United States 
and $112,000,000 for Germany. This analysis shows that our 
Navy pay account amounted to $41,000,000, while the German 
Navy pay account amounted to only $13,000,000. Outside the 
matter of pay for the personnel of the fleet, if Mr. Delafield 
will consult Mr. Roosevelt’s tables he will readily see that for 
the most part the greater expenses of our Navy are the result 
of the fact that wages are so much higher in the United States 
than they are in Germany. 

I think that it is probably true that we have some superfluous 
navy yards. Even so, any extra expense arising from fhat cause 
is a mere drop in the bucket. I know of no graft in the Navy 
Department, and what is more, I do not believe that there is 
any graft, either there or in the War Department, or, for that 
matter, in any other department here in Washington. 

As to the detailed expenses of our Army Establishment, they 
are completely set forth in Secretary Garrison's recent report. 
Our Army Establishment cost us $111,000,000 last year. Of this 
amount the principal items were as follows: Pay, $48,000,000; 
subsistence, $10,000,000; transportation, $14,000,000; clothing 
and equipage, $6,000,000; regular supplies, $8,000,000 ; ordnance, 
$8,000,000 ; militia, $5,000,000; fortifications, $6,000,000, leaving 
a balance of $11,000,000 to be accounted for by the Medical 
Department, the Military Academy, the Signal Corps, the Army 
posts and barracks, and sundries. I do not doubt that some of 
the Army posts are superfluous and an unnecessary expense. 
Abolish them by all means, but let us not fool ourselves into 
thinking that we shall make a great saving. 


A. P. GARDNER. 


{From the New York Times, Jan. 20, 1916.] 


cost OF A NAVY HERE AND IN GERMANY—SECKETARY DANIELS SHOWS 
THAT OURS ts THE CHEAPER NATIONAL INSURANCE, ALTHOUGH THB 
EXPENSE MUST BE GREATER. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 29, 1915. 


My Dear Sin: In reply to your letter of December 13, in which 
you express a desire for information concerning the relative 
results produced by the funds appropriated for the German 
Navy and those appropriated for the United States Navy, the 
measuring of results is a difficult matter, since it appears to be a 
fact that a part of the money devoted by the German Empire 
to naval purposes does not appear in their naval acts. I speak, 
of course, of the period prior to the outbreak of the European 
war. Information concerning European expenditures, ship con- 
struction, etc., since July 1, 1914, is not available. 

The differences in the systems of naval appropriations are an- 
other element which adds to the difficulty of comparisons, but 
from such statistics as can be made roughly comparable the fact 
stands out that, while approximately 28 per cent of the United 
States naval appropriation is for pay and allowances of officers 
and men, the German appropriations for these p are but 
12 per cent of the whole, an estimated difference in 1915 of some 

This fact is largely due to the higher general scale of salaries 
and wages in this country, and to the fact that under a system 
of voluntary enlistment, such as we, of course, have, the Navy 
must offer financial inducements somewhere near equal to those 
obtaining in civil life. n 

The higher general scale of wages in this counfry is also 
reflected in the labor element in our expenditures for construc- 
tion and repair of vessels and in purchase and manufacture of 
supplies. The labor cost at our industrial navy yards in the 
fiscal year 1915 was some $20,000,000, and the labor element in 
the ship. construction performed by private contractors was in 
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the neighborhood of $9.000,000. Furthermore, in our expendi- 
tures of about $17,000,000 for material used in work at indus- 
trial navy yards, in the material charge of about $9,000,000 for 
new construction work done under contract, and in the cost of 
about $8.000,000 worth of armor, the labor element in the mate- 
rial itself as manufactured products is similarly high. 

There is appended a statement which may be of interest to 
you, showing how the published expenditures of foreign powers 
prior to the European war compare with those of the United 
States on a basis of the ratio which they bear to the estimated 
wealth of the various countries and on a per capita basis. The 
angle from which the subject is approached is, of course, that 
of national insurance, and the figures show that the premium 
paid by the United States is 0.00071, or $1.42 per capita, and 
in the case of Germany 0.00088, or $1.59 per capita. It should 
be noted that the comparisons could not be made for precisely 
identical periods of time.. 

I will be very glad to furnish you with any further informa- 
tion within my power. 

As your letter concerns also the appropriations and expendl- 
tures of the War Department, it has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of War. 

Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANTELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Josxyn L. DELAFIELD, 
35 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Statement on naval expenditures, prepared hy the Navy Department. 
RATIO OF NAVAL EXPENDITURES TO WEALTH. 


Pata obtained from I nited States Purean of the Census bulletin, entitled “ Esti 


mated Valuations of National Wealth, 1850-1912,” published Mar. 10, 1915, p. 15. 


Data obtained from „ „ 7 pen pi rt gate 
wealth of principai na asssem!| us D. Webb, fellow 
lished in The New Dictionary of Statistics.” 


Sir Robert Giffen; 
ce no authority iss 


the Census, Bulletin No. 122, 
entitled “Estimates of Population, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914,” published Mar. 31, 


19; . 6. 
1155 obtained from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1915, edited by J. Scott Keltia, 


HOW MUCH OF OUR INCOME? 


Horst OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1916 

My Dran Str: Some time ago I received from you a letter in which 

you toid me of a certain minister in Rochester, Y., who states that 

at the beginning of the European war Germany was pending for past 

wars and preparations for wars (on its army and navy) 55 per cent of 

the total amount of revenue collected ; Japan, 45 per cent; Great Britain, 
oe cent ; the United States, over 60 per cent. 

total Federal revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 

were $778,000,000. Our expenses for the Army and Navy were 8258. 


000,000, and for pensions were $164,000,000. To this ought to be added 
War and Nav partment office and rental expenses, estimated at 
perhaps $4,000,000. In other words, including pensions our Federal 


military expenses for the last l year were approximately $426,- 
000,000, or a littie less than 55 per cent of our Federal income. a 

But is that a fair statement of the case if a comparison is to be made 
with the expenditures of foreign nations? 

The misleading nature of the pacifist’s argument as to expenses is, of 
course, 8 

First. The pacifists include as military expenditure the amount we 
pay for pensions. If we had been prepared: we should have had mighty 
short wars and very few ons. o other nation has such a pen- 
sion system as ours, 

Second. The pacifists speak only of the revenues of the United States 
Federal Government and give no heed to the revenues of the various 
States of this Union. The great bulk of the expenditures which with 
us fall on the several States are borne by the central government in 
foreign countries. To make a comparison falr we ought to calculate the 
gross revenue of the United States plus that of the various States. Then 
we ought to take the sum w) the Federal Government spends an- 
nually for the Army and Navy and to it we ought to add the amount 
expended by the various States of the Union for National Guard or 
tia purposes. This latter sum amounted last year to $8,463,000 
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according to the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, United States 
Army. Of course a good deal of this militia expense is properly charge- 
able to police ; but let us reckon it all as a military charge and see what 
the figures show. 

According to the most recent tables of the Department of Commerce, 
the revenues of the various States of this Union amounted in the year 
1912 to $367,000,000. Add that amount to the Federal revenue and 
we find a grand total of $1,145,000,000 as the revenues of the Nation. 
Of this sum we spent $142,000,000 for the Navy, $116,000,000 for the 
Army, $4,000,000 for the War and Navy Departments, while the various 
States of the Union spent $8,500,000 for National Guard or militia 

urposes, Our total miutary expense was therefore $270,500,000, or 
— than 24 per cent of our national revenue. 

My 1 as to our revenue and expenditure are from the “ Sum- 
mary of receipts and disbursements in 1915,“ prepared by the United 
States Department of Commerce. It is fair to say that I was obliged 
to estimate the departmental office and rental expenses of the Navy 
Department, as I can not find them in detail. I estimated them at 
$2,000,000, as the report of the Secretary of War shows that the de- 

rtmental office and rental expenses of the War Department were a 
ittle less than that sum, 

Very truly, yours, A. P. GARDNER, 

TitoMAs Farrar, Esq., x 

10 Bimhurst Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


The Papago P Claims to Indian 
nds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, a reservation has been recently 
set apart for the Papago Indians in southern Arizona, and I ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the fol- 
lowing letter, whieh I addressed to the Secretary of the In- 
terior on this subject— 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1915, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OP THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: If it can be arranged so that mining development 
will not be hindered or prevented, I can see no reason why an Ex- 
ecutive order reseryation should not be established for the benefit of 
the Papago Indians in southern Arizona. I understand that the State 
land commission of Arizona has decided not to make selections in 
the Papago country, so that objection from this source is withdrawn. 

While the area to be reserved must necessarily be large in order 
to support the Indians who now reside in this most arid portion of 
my State, yet they have used these Jands for many years and are, 
therefore, entitled to continue their occupancy thereof. I take it, of 
course, that the hts of the white men, who now live within or 
graze live stock in the area to be reserved, will not be disturbed. 

The Indians of Arizona do not engage in mining, and the mineral 

resources of the yarlous reservations, which include about one-fourth 
of the area of the State, have not been developed. The ple of Ari- 
zona ee greatly about this state of affairs, for it is known that 
many of the reservations are rich in minerals. If Arizona is to pronper, 
all of her mineral wealth should be made available for use. must, 
therefore, object to the creation of any more Indian reservations in 
Arizona if the old policy respecting mineral lands is to be followed. 
It has been argued that the President is without authority to include 
mineral lands within Executive order Indian reservations, but that 
such lands can only be reserved for agricultural and grazing purposes. 
Whether or not, as a matter of law, this doctrine is sound, yet I am 
convinced that it is the proper policy. The United States now issues 
patents to its citizens for the surface of mineral lands, reserving the 
minerals for disposition under the mining laws. This same method 
should be followed in establishing a reservation for the Papagos. The 
Indians should have the same right to locate mining claims as any 
white man, but he should be accorded no superior advantage. 

When a reservation 1s established which gives these Indians the 
right to use, for agricultural and grazing purposes, practically all of 
the country which they have heretofore occupied, they should not ask 
for anything more, 

Yours, very respectfully, Cart HAYDEN. 
Member of Congress from Arizona. 


I am informed by the Indian Office that the new Papago res- 
ervation contains about 2,700,000 acres of land, of which about 
650,000 acres are mountainous. It lies chiefly in Pima County, 
and may be described roughly as the country between the Babo- 
quivari Mountains on the east and a line drawn north and south 
a few miles east of Ajo, and from the Mexican boundary on 
the south to a line just south of the old Vekol Mine in Pinal 
County. 

The Executive order establishing this reservation contains a 
description of the lands withdrawn and is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Exclusive of a tribal right to the minerals contained therein, all 
surveyed lands and all unsurveyed lands which when surveyed will fall 


Beef Trust Investigation. 
EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 14, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a resolu- 
tion to require the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
certain packers, under the express authority of the Federal 
trade act, and submit herewith the following statement: 


Whereas the Cattle, Swine and Sheep Feeders’ Association of Missouri, 
at its annual meeting at Columbia, Mo., in January, 1916, adopted 
resolutions urging an investigation of the Beef Trust by the Federal 
authorities, which said resolutions were immediately forwarded to the 
aera and Senators from Missouri at Washington City: There- 

ore, 

1. Resolved, That we extend our sincere thanks to Hon. WILLIAM P. 
Dont Axp, Congressman from the fifth district of Missouri, for at once 
taking steps for such investigation in pursuance of the request in these 
resolutions; and that he has now gentag before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives a resolution providing for an 
investigation of said Beef Trust at Kansas City by the Federal authori- 
ties, such inves tion to relate not only to the conduct of the packers 
at Kansas City, but throughout the Union. And we congratulate Hon. 
WILLIAM P Boruanp that, heeding the resolutions of our organization 
above mentioned, he has become the pioneer in Congress of this great 
and much-needed movement. 

2. Resolved, That we desire to express to Congress and to the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House our deep conviction of the overwhelming 
necessity of this investigation. During the past year or 18 months the 
Beef Trust has ignored the honest laws of supply and demand as it has 
never done before. By an illegal conspiracy it has controlled, and is 
controlling now, the price of fat cattle at all of our great markets. It 
pays just what it pleases, Honest farmers buy feeders in our markets, 
take them to their pens, feed them the corn they have raised, and then 
bring them back and are compelled to sell them to these packers at 
ruinous prices. In consequence of this hundreds of farmers and cattle 
feeders in the great agricultural and cattle-feeding districts of our 
country have been entre broken up; and investigation has shown 
that practically none of them have received a just recompense for 
their labor on their farms. Not only this, but investigation has also 
shown that these packers have destroyed competition between the great 
cattle areas es an ape By, y maea conspiracy pe N r pe 

m the great packing houses, they have so arran. a e ca 

. — boon dai 4 to E RED 5 must sell at Kat market. If he within the townships and ranges hereinafter described be, and the same 

does not like the price offered him there, he can not ship to any other | hereby are, withdrawn and set apart as a reseryation for the Papago 

of the great markcts, because the agents of these packers will notify | Indians in Arizona: 

their confederates in such other markets that he coming with his All of township 8 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 

cattle, and then no greater price will be offered him than was offered All of township 8 S., range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 

him at the original market. The situation is monstrous, and in the The W. 4 township 8 S., range 3 H., G. & S. R. M. 

name of justice we ask for a thorough investigation, for the enforce- S., range 5 F., G. & S, R. M. 

ment of the law, and for the enactment of further laws to restrain the Secs. 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, and 32, township 8 S., range 6 Ð., G. & 

greed of the Beef Trust. We also desire to add that investigation has | S 

shown that no matter how much the t packers depress and lower E., G. & S. R. M. 

the price of beef on the hoof, the price to the consumer, as a rule, E. G. & S. R. M. 

remains practically the same; so that, in the last pr at base the con- „ G. & S. R. M. 

sumer suffers as greatly by the avarice and tyranny of the Beet t G 


„ range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
as does the producer. We desire further to add that it is firmly be- G. & S. R. M. 
lieved by those who know the facts that never in the history oF: the 1 E. G. & S. R. M. 

cking industry in the United States have the packers made such 2, G. & S. R. M. 

emendous sums of money as they are now making and have made G. & S. R. M. 
during the past few years. All of township 10 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 

3. Resolved, That we felicitate ourselves and Congress upon the fact ., G. & S. R. M. 
that the cattle raisers and feeders of Kansas, Texas, aud the whole All of township 10 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
West are joining us in this urgent request to Congress to provide at All of township 10 8., range 2 W., G. & 8. R. M. 
once for the thorough investigation of the Beef Trust. 10 S., range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 

4. Resolved, That we hereby urge cattle feeders everywhere to write All of township 11 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
to Congressman BoRrLAND and the Judiciary Committee of the House, All of township 11 S., range 2 E., G K. S. R. M. 
urging the investigation of the packers, and we earnestly request Con- All of township 11 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 

to heed the petitions of the cattle feeders of the Union. All of township 11 S., range 4 H., G. & S. R. M. 

5. Resolved, That we hereby appoint our president, A. W. Nelson, an of township 11 S., range 5 E. G. & S. R. M. 
of Cooper County, and William H. Wallace, of Jackson County, to a All of township 11 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
pear before the Judiciary Committee of the House at N DIE; All of township 11 S., range 2 W., G. & N. R. M. 
and earnestly urge an investigation by the Federal authorities of the The E. 1 township 11 S., range ; W., G. & S. R. M. 
Beef Trust All of township 12 S., range 1 E. G. & S. R. M. 

6. Resolved, That we earnestly ask all Congressmen and Senators to All of township 12 S., range 2 K., G. & S. R. M. 
ald in securing the desired Investigation of the Beef Trust. All of township 12 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 


All of township 12 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of towuship 12 S., range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 12 S., range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 12 S., range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 12 S., range 8 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 12 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 12 S., range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 

The E. § township 12 S., range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 

Ail of township 13 S., range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of towuship 13 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S. range 8 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All oi township S., range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 13 S., range 4 W., G. & 8. R. M. 

All of township 11 B., range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All ot township 14 S., range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 14 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 14 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 

Ail of township 14 8. penge 5 E., G. & S. E. M. 

Secs, 1-32, inc., eae. 4 S.. range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 

Becs. . 16-21, 28-80, inc., 8 14 S., range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 

Secs, 1-15, 22-27, 34-38, inc, township 14 S., ER N 8 E., G. & S. R. M. 

Secs. 13-32, Inc., township 14 8., range 9 E., G. & S. R. M. 

Secs. 13— Ca, to 14 S., range 10 E., G. & S. R. M. 

The W. 3; sec. 23, NE. 3 sec. and W. 3 SE. 1 sec. 23; N. 3 sec. 24, 
SE. 3 sec. 24; W. & sec. 26 I: A: TRE ae secs. 27, 28, 
29, and 30 in township 14 8., range 10 G. & S. R. M. 

Becs. 16-21. inc., township 14 S., range 11 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All ot township 14 S., range 1 W., G. & S. H. M. 

All of township 14 S., range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All of towuship 14 S., range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All of township 14 S., Tew 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 S. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 8. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 S. of range 3 E., G. & X. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 S. of range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 S. of range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 

jump G Ca 1 Fg 8 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, and 32 in tewnxh. 15 S., 

The E. § of township 15 &., range 8 E., G. & S. R. M. 

21 S ITIR AR 20 in township 15 S., range 9 E., 

All lands in towns 15 S. of range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 8. of range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 8, of range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 

All lands in township 15 S. of range 4 W.. G. & S. R. M. 

All land in township 16 S. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All land in township 16 S. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All land in township 16 S. of range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All land in township 16 S. of range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 

All land in teppei: 18 & pt tangs B Bs G & B E. aL 
ane eh C., and secs. , inc, in township 16 8. of range 6 E., 

Secs 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
84, the S. i sec. 85, NE. + sec. 35, W. 4 NW. J sec. 35, the SE. 3 NW. 4 
sec. 85, and sec. * sewnent 16 S., range 7 G. & 8. R. M. 

1-9, inc., N. 3 sec. 40, SE. 2 sec. 10, 8. 3 SW. 1 sec. 10, secs. 
11— Inc., and secs. inc., of township 16 S., range 8 E., 


G. & S. R. M 

Secs. 7—11, inc., and secs. 16, 17, and 18, in township 16 S., range 9 
E., G. & S. R. M. i 

All land in township 16 S. of range 1 W., G. & S. R. e 


All land in township 16 S. of range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 16 S. of range-3 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 16 S. of range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 8. of range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 
Secs. 5-8, inc, and 17-20, inc., in township 17 S. of range 8 E., 
G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 S. of range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 17 8. of range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in tewnship 18 S. of range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 8. of range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in tow 18 8. of range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 8. of range 8 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 18 S. of range 4 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 1 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 2 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 5 E., G. &. S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land In township 19 S. of range 7 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 1 W., G. & B. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 2 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 19 S. of range 3 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 20 S., range 1 E., G. & S. R. XI. 
All land in township 20 S., range 2 B., G. & S. R. XI. 
All land in township 20 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. XI. 
All land in township 20 S., range 4 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 20 S., range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 20 S., range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
The W. à of township 20 S., range 7 B., G. & S. R. M. 


reservation. When Representative Harbnx and 
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All land in township 20 S., range 1 W., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in towaskip 21 S., range 3 E., G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 21 S. range 4 B., G. & S. R. XI. 
All land in township 21 S., range 5 E., G. & S. R. M. 
ll land in township 21 S, range 6 E., G, & S. R. M. 
The W. 3 of township 21 S., range 7 E. G. & S. R. M. 
All land in township 22 range 6 E., G. & S. R. M. 
The W. 3 of township 22 range 7 G. & S. R. M. 


The fo ing reservation is hereby created with the understandi 
that it shail not interfere with for minerals, under su 
Fe pore ae as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, or 
the Sing of entries in accordance with the mineral land laws of the 
United States: And further, That nothing contained herein shall affect 
any existing legal right of any person to any of the lands hercin 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Warre Hovse, January 1}, 1916. 


I also desire to print a statement by Mr. F. A. Thackery, 
superintendent of the Gila River Indian Reservation, which 
recently appeared in the Arizona Gazette: 


I suppose there is no section of the entire continental area of the 
United States about which so little is known as the new reservation. 

From the Baboquivari Mountains in the east and the Mexican bound- 
ary in the south there is a stretch of arid country that has been occu- 
pied for at least 300 years by Indians, who have managed to make a 

ving, and not a bad one, from what scems an utterly hopeless land. 
census shows that there are 6,500 Indians 
living in 42 villages, and they have attained a considerable skill in 
their agriculture. heir irrigation system is a fine example of the 
ability of savages to accom te themselves to conditions. 

To the west of the mountains there is, naturally, a large run-off 
from the seasonal rains, but for 100 miles there is no running stream. 
The waters simply disappear into the desert, and few of the washes 
extend more than a few miles from the foothills. 

The Indians have fenced their communal fields at about the point 
where the flood waters disappear, and these flelds are from 60 to 320 
acres in size, each of them supporting a village. 2 are fenced with 
posts and interlaced branches of mesquite, and in the inclusures the 
agriculture is carried on and the stock herded. 

To increase the irrigable area they have built dikes reaching in 
funnel shape back to the mountains, so as to divert as much of the 
flood waters as possible. Some of these dikes are 6 miles or more in 
length. Near the village and to one side of the dike system they built 
a large pond, which is used to store drinking water. 

e personal application of Congressman Harprx and Senator 

hts are preserved to such settlers as are in the 
territory covered by the order, and no interference with the rights of 
prospectors or miners will be made. This is the great feature of the 
department order and one for which all interested in mining have 
reason to be grateful to our representatives. 

The following article, which appeared in the Casa Grande 
Bulletin, gives the history of the establishment of this res- 
ervation: 

MINERAL RIGHTS IN THE NEW PAPAGO RESERVATION. 

With reference to the Executive order made on January 14, 1916, 

President Wilson establishing a reservation for the Papago Indians 

a recent conversation with Superin- 

tendent Frank A. Thackery, of the Pima Indian Reservation, that the 

articles prana in the Phoenix papers recently are somewhat mislead- 

ing, in that this reservation was not established at the instance or upon 

—— 33 of Representative Haypgn and Senators Asuthsr 
and SMITH. 

During the visit of Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
in this section of the country last August, he appointed a committee of 
eight to report on the Papago matter. This committee was composed 
of Superintendent Frank A. Thackery; Superintendent Henry J, Me- 
Quigg. of Tucson; Superintendent of Irrigation Charles R, Olberg, of 

s geles; John R. T. Reeves, of the Indian Office; Father Bonben- 
3 Rey. F. S. Herndon; Jose Xavier Pablo; and Hugh 

orris. 

This committee recommended the establishment of an Executive-order 
Senators Asnursr and 
Suirn learned that a reservation was about to be made they especially 
urged that in the establishment of this reservation no claim should be 
made to the mineral land for the Indians, and that the rights of any 
citizen living within the boundaries of the reservation should be re- 
spected. The representation of Representative Harpes and Senators 
ASHURST and SMITH were ed in these matters. 


The creation of this reservation ought to put an end to the 
efforts of a set of swindlers who have been operating out of 
Los Angeles, Cal, who claim an undivided half interest in the 
Papago lands, under an alleged agreement which Col. Robert M. 
Hunter, deceased, is supposed to have made with the Indians 
some years ago. I understand that R. M, Martin, an attorney 
in Los Angeles, who says tuat he represents the Hunter heirs, 
has succeeded in selling several tracts of Papago land contain- 
ing 2,000 acres each, at $1,000 for each tract. I know that dur- 
ing the past year he has visited the Papago country accom- 
panied by prospective purchasers. Martin has been very care- 
ful, however, not to use the United States mails in carrying on 
this fraud, so that he has not, as yet, been prosecuted by the 
postal authorities. 

Some time ago I wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
asking for information relative to the Hunter claim to the 
Papago lands, and received the following reply: 

SEPTEMBER 6, 1913. 


My Dear MR. HAYDEN : I am in receipt of your letter of August 2 
1913, inclosing a clipping from the Arizona Sentinel, under date o 
August 21, 1913, relating to lands of the Papago Indians in Arizona, 


Our recently comple 


wherein it is sald that a concern in Los Angeles is offering for sale 
one-half of the land belonging to these Indians. 

For your information it may be said that as early as 1903 Col. 
Robert F. Hunter, in the capacity of ‘ relator ™ in behalf of the Papago 
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Indians, claimed that their title to large tracts of land was identical 
with that eee by the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, and that the 


Government had no authority or right to make other tion of any 
of these lands. Col, Hunter also uested that all prior entrics, pat- 
ents, easements, etc., affecting these ds be canceled. 

The matter was carefully considered at that tim the Indian 
Office, the General Land Office, and the department. nder date of 


“All the territory above described has been treated as — land, 
f e villages 
and lands held by Pueblo Indians by grants under the laws of Spain 


of the Indians. 

“There is nothing in the papers submitted to show in whose interest 
or by what authority the relator appears; but, Independently of this, 
no reason is shown — = the department should take cognizance of the 
matters alleged in said communication. Where lands have been dis- 
posed of as public lands, private rights have been acquired, and the 
eee of the Government has no longer jurisdiction or 
- control of them. 

“The department is not sufficlently impressed with the contention of 
Mr. Hunter to withhold any of the remaining lands from disposal as 

ublic lands or to make nip AEE EA to the ig ge of 
seer de relation to those t have been disposed of. ou will so 
adyise him.” 

A number of inquiries have been received from time to time rd- 
ing the status of these lands, and invariably this office has advised the 
writers that the Papago Indians, as a tribe, or the ous bands or 
villages thereot had uo title to the lands occupied by them which they 
8 5 disposed of to others. 

Cordially, yours 

Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 

House of Representatives. 


The Hunter Leirs are not the only Claimants to Indian lands 
in Arizona. One Robert Connelly, also of Los Angeles, claims 
100,000 acres in the Colorado River Indian Reservation, based 
upon what is known as the “ Moses Abromet grant.” Connelly 
has an alleged abstract of title, prepared by John W. Lawson, 
an attorney at Parker, Ariz., which sets forth that— 

Moses Abromet, sr., came to America from France, and formerly 
lived in Louisiana. After the death of his wife he came to Arizona 
and was made chief of the tribe. The present Moses Abromet is the 
only son and heir of Moses Abromet, sr. Moses Abromet, sr., died in 
the year 1902, and his monument on the Colorado River marks the 


corner of the 200,000 acres mentioned in this abstract, which was con- 
weyed to his son in 1888. 


The deed to Abromet is supposed to have been signed by 
Chief Langdow and also the following chiefs and squaws: 

Chiefs: Rodney Overton (son of Chief Langdow), Three 
Feathers, and Chief Moses Abromet, sr. 

Squaws: Wauseka Leuta, Bright River, and Mountain Top. 

Moses Abromet, jr., of Helena, Mont., is supposed to have 
transferred this land to William Graves, of Vincennes, Ind., 
who sold the south half of the grant, containing 100,000 acres, 
to Connelly. 

I have had considerable correspondence with the Indian Office 
relative to this matter, which 1 shall print in the RECORD : 


Fenruary 3, 1914, 


Cato SELLS, Commissioner, 


Hon. Cant HAYDEN, 
House of Represontatives. 

My Drar Mr. Haypex : Referring to ag letter of January 31, 1914, 
gor Paying bg akadi ip egar aea that. a E. is Ba Bg de- 

, you are T as near as e to de- 
pies Dha from the erh submitted with Mr. Griffin's communicaiion, 
the land claimed is included within the boundaries of the Colorado 
River Reservation as enla by the Executive order of May 15, 1876. 
It is believed that the claimant in this case bases such claim on the 
so-called Moses Abromet pou “ which has been referred to in office 
letter to you of April 8, 1913, relative to a similar claim by Mr. Robert 
Connelly. It is possible that these two claimants are one and the 
same erson. 

Such a claim is utterly impossible of substantiation, there even being 
fone 8 55 as to whether such a person as Moses Abromet ever actually 
existed. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. F. HAUKE, 
Second Assistant Commissioner. 


Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Me. HayDEN: Complying with your telephonic request of 
Saturday, 1 am sending herewith photographic copies of certain letters 
and other papers, including a map, relating to the so-called Moses 
Abromet grant. 

1 think you will find ample justification in the attached papers for 
the statement that the cl or grant can not be substantiated. In 
this connection your particular attention is invited to the fact that 
the last Mexican grant was made prior to 1853 and the Colorado River 
reservation referred to in the alleged deed to Robert Connely was not 
established until 1865 

The records of the General Land Office fail to show a grant of this 
character within the confines of the Colorado River reservation, and 


2 as this office is informed no such person as Moses Abromet ever 
existed. 5 
Very truly, yours, 
2 C. F. HAUKE, Chief Olerk. 

COLORADO RIVER AGENCY, 

Parker, Ariz., April 21, 1911. 
Honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sin: Office letter, under date of March 16, regarding a grant ot 
100,000 acres ot jand, known as the Moses Abromet tract and grant, 
has been received. 

1 have made inquiry among the 2 of this vicinity, both white 
and Indian, and have been unable to find anyone who has ever heard 
of this grant or tract. The oldest prospector in the mountains was 
inguired of concerning it, and he said that he had been in here :or 
more than a generation, but bad never heard of the grant or of that 


name. 
I think there must be a mistake as to the location of the grant, If 
such grant exists. 
Very respectfully, - 
P. T. LONgRGAN, Superintendent: 


COLORADO RIVER AGENCY, 
Parker, Ariz., February 19, 1912, 
COMMISIONER OF INDIAN AFPAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: In reply to your letter of the 13th instatnt, noted aboye, I will 
say that this matter has been brought to my attention before, 

The claim was based upon the Mexican grant which nd conga and 
was supposed to be descri by metes and bounds. mentioning as part 
of its boundary the Colorado River Reservation. On the face of it it 
appears so absurd that I gave it no attention. Inasmuch as the last 

exican grant would be prior to 1853 and the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation was established about 1865, making it impossible tor the 
Mexican grant to legally mention the reservation as partly part of the 


ut. 

= am in this mail asking the superintendent of the Yuma Reserya- 
tion to examine record book No. 23 to see if any such transfer is recorded 
therein. Concerning record book No. 2 at Parker I would respectfully 

state that no such record book exists. 
I am of the opinion. supported by all facts which I can find, that this 
is in a nature of a swindle, and the burden of proof would rest upon its 
trator. It will be my pleasure to notify your office of any her 
nformation Shanes this matter which may come to my knowledge. 

Very respectfully, 
Omar L. Bancock, Superintendent. 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. HAYDEN. 

“The Moses Abromet Grant,” so-called, involves approximately 100,000 
acres in the Colorado River Reservation, and the claim of one Robert 
Conne errin 4 this tract has been under investigation by the Post 
Office ent and by the Department of Justice for several years. 
The last action of record is described in a letter from the nt 
United States attorney at Los Angeles, Cal., a copy of which was sub- 
mitted to this department in 1914 by the Hon. Attorney General.. For 
convenience a part of said letter is here given: 

“Will say that the writer to-day, in company with Post Office In- 

or C. E. Webster and Ralph Dominguez, a notary public, called upon 

r. Connely for the purpose of requesting himself and wife to execute 
a quit-claim deed to the Government for his claimed interest in such 
reservation. ‘The writer asked Mr. Connely if he had thoroughly inves- 
tigated the condition of thi title there and the circumstances surround- 
ing it, to which he replied that he had and was satisfied with it; that 
he had had the best lawyers in Arizona and Washington examine into 
it. The writer informed him that there was absolutely no basis for his 
claim and demanded the execution of his deed, which was refused. We 
also informed him thut there was no such attorney in Parker, Ariz., as 
Lawson, who ere to prepare the abstract and examine the title 
nor any such ly or chiefs as the Abromets nor any such record or 
deed at Parker as the abstract claimed.” 

The lands embraced in the alleged grant are included within the 
boundaries of the Colorado River Indian Reservation as established by 
Executive order of May 15, 1876, and the office has invariably advised 
all inquirers that such a claim as that made by the alleged transferee 
of Moses Abromet is impossible of substantiation. 


The Late Representative Joseph A. Goulden, of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. DANIEL J. RIORDAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 23, 1916, 


On House resolution (H. Res. 101) paying tribute to the memory of 
Hon. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, late a Representative from the State of 
New York. 

Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, by the death of JosepH A. 
GovLDexN, not only we from New York but many from other 
States, has lost a stanch and sincere friend. The House lost 
one of its most useful Members; the United States a loyal and 
intelligent defender; the State of New York a notable citizen; 
and the city of New York a Représentative ever true to her 
interests and zealous in her support. 

Congressman GoULDEN to the last excelled in vigor, energy, 
and initiative. He never became interested in a cause that he 
did not become useful and devoted to it. 
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When a very young man he lived near the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, and though he saw all the horrors of that awful 
field the sight did not deter him from enlisting in the Navy 
soon after. His service was faithful, and during all the years 
that followed a veteran of the wars or a sailor or soldier of 
the Regular Establishment had a friend in Congressman 
GOULDEN. 

He served on innumerable Memorial Day committees; was 
secretary of the committee which built the soldiers and sailors’ 
monument on Riverside Drive, New York City; a trustee of 
the Soldiers“ Home at Bath, N. V.; organizer of associate posts 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and active wherever he 
could do a real service to an old soldier, to his widow, or to his 
children. Hundreds of families to-day owe their humble com- 
fort to pensions received through Col. Goutpen’s knowledge, 
sympathy, and untiring industry. 

During the Spanish-American War Col. Govrokx, without 
reward, recruited volunteers for the Army, and ever after- 
wards deemed it an honor that he had been permitted this 
service. 

He was loyal to the flag he had served. He secured the pas- 
sage of a law in the State of New York prohibiting the printing 
of advertising matter on the flag, and when the first offender 
proved to be one of his warmest supporters he insisted, never- 
theless, on the strict enforcement of the law. He worked for 
10 years, though unsuccessfully, to secure the enactment of a 
similar Federal statute. 

He introduced the first bill to raise the Maine in Habana 
Harbor and worked for it until it became a law. 

The Bronx, which he represented for so many years, had with 
its rapid growth and its miles of penetration by arms of the 
sea many and important problems of trade, transportation, and 
navigation. Col. GoutpeN made himself proficient in them all. 
This interest led him into the Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
the Atlantic Deep Waterways Association. He became an officer 
in both, and he rarely missed a meeting or a session of either 
from Maine to Florida. On these subjects he was one of the 
best-informed men in the House. 

Though in no sense a bigot, he was ardently devoted to his 
church. Naturally he became a prominent member of the 
Knights of Columbus, and the beautiful statue of Columbus in 
front of the Union Station in Washington is the result of a 
bill which he introduced and pressed to passage. 

He was a loyal Democrat, believing in the principles of the 
party and supporting its policies and candidates. In 1913, at 
the age of 68, he ran for an office which he did not want, and 
suffered anticipated defeat, solely because the party leaders 
made the request and desired the strength of his unquestioned 
personal popularity in a more than doubtful year. 

Col. GouLtbEN was a school commissioner, and although his 
term expired 20 years ago, his interest in the schools remained 
unabated. He was the friend of the children and of the postal 
employees, of the police, and of the firemen. He was diligent 
and successful in business. All of these qualities and his long 
residence in The Bronx made him an appreciated neighbor 
and gained him hosts of true friends. His personal following 
of every race, color, and creed was large. 

A good and loyal man, a most respected citizen, true alike to 
home, to family, friends, and to country, he lived an unselfish, 
useful life, serving the city, State, and Nation, making felicitous 
the lives of others. The sum of his achievements was large, 
and the good he did for others was great. 

When life was the happiest, still full of the vigor of well-spent 
years, occupied to the last moment, his career of honor and of 
worth ended with no lingering, wasting illness dimming the 
memory of former usefulness, but with the instant passing 
from the life here to the life beyond, preparation for which 
was never absent for a day from either his thought or his 
actions. 


The American Farmer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 14, 1916. 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, for 10 years I have stood upon 
this floor advocating and voting for all legislation helpful to 


the American farmer. I was born and reared on the farm and 
have been more or less interested in farming all my life. I 


have always believed, and believe now, that the welfare of the 
country depends entirely upon the success of the farmer. 
When he succeeds the merchant, the business man, the manu- 
facturer, the mechanic, and the professional man succeeds; 
but when the farmer fails, all lines of business are paralyzed. 

You may burn down our splendid towns and cities, and the 
wealth of the farm will rebuild them more beautiful than be- 
fore; but destroy our farms, and our cities will decay and our 
people will starve. This being true, I have tried in every con- 
ceivable way during the past 10 years I have been a Member 
of Congress to secure for the benefit of the American farmer 
such legislation as would make his business more profitable and 
life on the farm more pleasant. 

When I first came to Congress the Government was only ap- 
propriating about $10,000,000 annually for the use of the Agri- 
cultural Department. I immediately begun a fight for more lib- 
eral appropriations for this purpose and kept it up, session 
after session, until last year we appropriated over $20,000,000 
for the use of this department of Government. It will also 
be remembered that I made one of the first speeches on the 
floor of the House in favor of the Lever agricultural bill, which 
became a law and is now working untold benefit to agriculture. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, I feel that but few men, if any, either 
in my State or elsewhere, have done more for the agriculturists 
of the country than I have. Now, in a short time, we will be 
called upon to consider the Agricultural appropriation bill 
making appropriations for the use of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. In all probability 
this will be the last Agricultural appropriation bill I will have 
the pleasure of voting for, as I am giving up my seat in Con- 
gress at the end of this term in order that I might become a 
candidate for governor of Indiana. It was with a great deal 
of reluctance that I decided to do this, as I have been treated 
with such uniform courtesy by all Members of this body that I 
regret to leave it, but I feel that as governor of my State I can 
be of even more valuable service to the farmers of Indiana and 
to the people generally than I can be here. Let me assure 
you, however, that whether here or elsewhere I shall always 
keep in mind the interest of the agriculturist and do what I 
can, and all I can, to further his interests and help his business. 
Let me remind you also that our farmers are not only intelli- 


gent, progressive, and successful, but they are keeping a close 


watch on the acts of Congress and will expect from us justice 
in the fullest degree. I would further remind you that they 
are not only watchful, but they are also appreciative. This is 
being demonstrated out in Indiana at the present time by the 
farmers of my State, who are organizing and getting together 
to push my candidacy for governor, in order that they may 
show their appreciation of the service I have rendered in their 
behalf. Their appreciation is further shown through a letter I 
received almost 2 year ago from Mr. J. H. Patten, first assistant 
secretary of the Farmers’ National Congress, and for four years 
general counsel of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, which letter is as follows: 
pigs! yh Pe ag 8 
agh: . * 
EAE IERA rn ENS ae ngton, „ March I, 1915, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. ADAIR : On behalf of the members of the Farmers’ National 
Congress and also the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, whom I represented for four years as their general counsel 
in legislative matters, as well as on behalf of myself, I want to thank 

ou for the loyal and enthusiastic support you have given to all legis- 

tion helpful to the American er. Your fight to increase appro- 
priations for the use of the Agricultural Department, your earnest 
support of the Lever agricultural bill, and all other legislation helpful 
to agriculture, has attracted the attention of the agriculturists in all 
parts of the country and has won for you their everlasting gratitude, 

By reason of your service as a Member of Congress you are entitled 
to the support of every farmer in your district and State. Let me 
Assure you that the agricuiturists of the whole country appreciate the 
service vou have rendered in their behalf. 

Sincerely, yours, 
J. H. PATTEN, 
First Assistant Secretary Farmers’ National Congress, 
and for four years General Counsel for the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to urge and insist upon liberal 
appropriations at this session of Congress for the use of the 
Agricultural Department. I know there is a tendency to reduce 
appropriations all along the line because of the proposed in- 
crease in appropriations for the Army and Navy, but let us 
economize somewhere else and not reduce in the slightest degree 
the appropriations for the use of agriculture. There are many 
other ways we can reduce appropriations without touching this 
department. Heretofore the amount carried in the bill for the 
printing of farmers’ bulletins has not been suflicient. The 
demand for these bulletins is increasing all the time. They 
are of inestimable value, and should be supplied freely to every 
farmer who wants them. Many of these bulletins are used in 
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the publie schools, teaching agriculture to our boys and girls, 
and no teacher. or pupil should be denied this valuable informa- 
‘tion. I believe the appropriation for the printing of these bulle- 
‘tins should be doubled. Then let us be liberal, too, in our appro- 
Printion for the extermination of hog cholera and all other 
disenses so annoying and so disastrous: to the welfare of the 
farmer. In other words, let us remember that all prosperity 
starts from the farm and that when we legislate for the farmer 
we are legislating for all the people. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, | shall vote ior this bill, because 1 
believe it to be a just one. The subject—Medals of honor—is 
closely connected with the history of the world from the begin- 
ning of the Chinese dynasty. There is much history of thrilling 
interest. connected with it. as set forth in many volumes Omit- 
ting further reference to what has been considered as very 
interesting and important in military, literary, and historical 
importance, we find that the first of modern. military decora- 
tions of honor was the badge of honor institnted by Gen. George 
Washington in the Revolutionary War, in which he ordered that 
any soldier who might perform an act of valor should be al- 
lowed to wear a piece of purple silk, in the shape of a heart, to 
be worn upon his coat over his own heart. 

Gen. Washington ordered that every soldier thus decorated 
should be allowed special privileges and honors.. among which 
was the right to pass and repass at will, without challenge or 
countersign. all guards and pickets during the war. 

On account. of the exhausted financial condition of the coun- 
try and the depreciation of the continental currency, Gen. 
Washington provided no special pension with this military 
decoration. But that this idea was in his mind appears from 
the following, which he wrote to the governors of the several 
States from his headquarters at Newburgh, N. Y., June 18, 1783: 

In this state of absolute freedom and — security who will 
grudge to yield a very little of his property to support the common in- 
5 of society and insure the protection of government? Who does 
not remember the f ent declarations at the commencement” of the 
war, that we should completely satisfied if at the e nse of one 
half we could defend the remainder of our . here is the 
man to be found who wishes to remain indebted for the defense of his 
own poron and property to the exertions, the bravery, and the blood 
of others withont making one generous effort to repay the debt of 
honor and of gratitude: lu what part of the continent shall we find 
any man or body of men who would not blush to stand up and propose 
measures pu y calculated to rob the soldier of his stipend and 
the public creditor of his due? And were it possible that such a fla- 
grant instance of injustice would ever bappen, would it not excite the 
general indignation and tend to bring down upon the authors. of such 
measures the aggravated vengeance of heaven? 

In 1802 Napoleon Bonaparte followed the example of Wash- 
ington and very much enlarged upon his ideas.. He instituted 
the order of the Legion of Honor, and provided that there 
should be various grades and officers of the order. He provided 
that national lands producing large incomes should be appro- 
priated for each cohort of the legion. Later the lands and prop- 
erty of King Louis Philippe were set apart as an endowment 
for the order. and it was further provided 
that there shall be appropriated for each nd officer 5,000 fi 
for each commandant Poo 2 „000 — 
for each legionaire 250 mee T . 

Hospitals and dwellings were established in each cohort. 
‘Schools and colleges were provided for their children, and. it 
was further provided that no ignoble punishment should be in- 
flicted upon a member of the order. On November 30. 1845, 
the pensions then paid were 5,975,000 francs. And the mem- 
bers and the pensions have been increasing ever since. In 1813 
Germany, then in far more dire straits than now, instituted 
the Order of the Iron Cross, That nation was then so poor 
that it could not furnish any metal other than iron from which 
to make that great military decoration. It was then called 
“the iron times of Prussia.” The recipients of the Militaer- 
Ehrenzeichen“ and the “ Verdienst-Kreuz” receive under dif- 
ferent conditions (values in United States money) 71 cents, 
$1.43, and $2.14 monthly, in addition to other pensions.” (Let- 
ter from the consul general, December 16, 1898.) 


In Germany the iron cross is not continued from one war to 
another unless revived by order of the Emperor. It was revived 


during the Franco-Prussian War, which lasted only seven 
months, and in one year alone 40,000 soldiers were decorated 
with the iron cross and more later on, Then the order was 
revived again at the beginning of the present war, and by this 
time half a million of those decorations of honor have been 
granted and more are being granted almost every day. 

It is no violation of neutrality to say that the fron cross: has 
won for Germany innumerable acts of valor, sublime as any in 
the world’s history. beeause the similar military decorations 
of the other warring nations have also won for ttiem like 
innumerable acts of valor. History has proven, and is: proving 
and will prove, the wonderful incentive which these decorations 
give toward the very greatest and most valuable service for 
the nation that gives them at the times when the nations need 
them the most: 

At the conclusion of the Crimean war. Queen Victoria, by her 
royal warrant, instituted the Order of the Victoria: Cross as a 
reward for gallant service for the British nation. By the fif- 
teenth section of that royal warrant special pensions are pro- 
vided for the heroes who gain that decoration. 

Without going into further details, it may be sufficient to say 
that all other great nations with their similar military decora- 
tions give special pensions for the special acts of valor which 
gains them. Most of those nations date the special pensions 
back to the date of the special act of valor which gained these 
special decorations. The United States, by her Congress, insti- 
tuted the Congressional Medal of Honor during the Civil War 
by an act which is sfill in force. If the awards of these medals 
of honor had always proceeded in conformity with that act 
and with uniformity there would be no necessity for the present 
bill. Unfortunately the act of Congress which instituted the 
medal of honor failed to provide special pensions. Because 
there was no cost connected with the decoration, the administra- 
tion of the law grew lax, and medals of honor, which were in- 
tended to be the very highest military decorations of the world 
intended only to be given for having performed an act in actual 
conflict with an enemy, some act of gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of life above and beyond the call of duty—were given 
to men for services, however meritorious: they may have been, 
which were not in all cases acts af gallantry or intrepidity, or 
which were not in action or in conflict with an enemy, or which, 
perhaps, did not distinguish the soldier conspicuously, or which, 
it may be, were not done at the risk of life, or which may not 
have been done above and beyond the call of duty. 

Hundreds of these medals were given for standing guard 
where not a bullet was fired. Others of these medals were 
given by the score to soldiers for escorting the remains of Presi- 
dent Lincoln from this city to Springfield, III., and still others 
of these medals were given to civilians who were not in the 
military service of the Nation. So that in a large degree the 
significance of this medal, which ought to be the proudest in 
the world, has been lost in oblivion. . 

These facts make it necessary that the Government should 
protect its highest decoration by distinctly separatin; her illus- 
trious soldiers, who have won this medal in strict compliance 
with the rigid requirements of the letter and the spirit of the 
law, from those to whom it has been given as a matter of com- 
pliment or for meritorious services, however great, which failed 
to come within the purview of the law. 

This bill, if enacted, will correct the errors of the past. The 
intention of the law in this country and in all other countries 
is to exalt into a class by themselves such soldiers as have been 
officially recognized as having performed valorous deeds above 
and beyond the call of duty in action in actual conflict with 
the enemy, who have distinguished themselves conspicuously 
by gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of life above and be- 
yond the call of duty to such a degree that, if the commanding 
general had commanded these soldiers to perform the action; 
the soldier in the heat of battle and all its exigencies might 
have refused to obey without subjecting himself thereby to 
censure. 

Men who have performed deeds of such sublimity, whether in 
the Civil War,.the Indian wars, the Spanish War, the disturb- 
ances: in Cuba, in the Philippines, in Korea, in the Boxer up- 
rising or at Vera Cruz; or in any other war ought not to be 
deprived of such distinction, gratitude, and recompense as all 
other nations give to such men. 

To do them justice will in no way detract from the luster 
of the medals of the men who have received their decorations 
for services which failed to come within the definition of the 
law. They will hold their medals just as they have them 
a and they will not expect recognition outside of their own 
class. 
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Other speakers have shown the wonderfully comparative 
small number of the United States congressional medals of 
honor which have been issued and the small number still 
extant, and they have shown that the cost of this measure 
will be infinitesimal. So I will not go into those details 
further than to say that the population of the United States is 
estimated by the Census Bureau at about 101 millions and 
the increase of population per day at over 4,000. It is alto- 
gether probable that in the first year of the administration 
of this bill the costs would not exceed $10,000, which would be 
less than one ten-thousandth part of 1 cent per capita, and 
this microscopical cost will diminish according to the inevitable 
rule of the death rate, and soon cease altogether. 

The cost is not worth thinking of. We will do ourselves 
and. this great Nation honor, great honor, by the prompt pas- 
sage of this bill and by giving our illustrious heroes of all 
our wars from all sections of the country the distinction, the 
gratitude, the justice they have so long deserved. We will 
hurt nobody on the face of the earth. We will show the sol- 
diers of future wars, if such should unfortunately come, that 
the people of this country have hearts full of appreciation, 
gratitude, and justice for men who in the service of the Nation 
will voluntarily take their lives in their hands and offer them 
as sacrifices for the welfare of all the people. 


Ellen M. Stone Ransom Fund. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. CRISP, 


OF GHORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 14, 1916. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 1 include a communica- 
tion from the State Department relative to the bill to reim- 
burse parties who contributed money to pay the ransom of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the American missionary. 

The communication is as follows: 

LETTERS FROM PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF STATE RELATIVE TO THR 
> ELLEN M STONE RANSOM FUND, 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith fer the consideration of the Congress a letter 
from the Secretary of State on the subject of the repayment to the con- 
tributors of the money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, an American missionary to Turkey, who was abducted 
by brigands on September 3. 1901, while traveling on the highway from 
Raslog to Djumabala in the Turkish Empire. 


Tue Warre House, March 26, 1908 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 

; Washington, March 25, 1908. 
The PRESIDENT: 
As will be remembered Miss Ellen M. Stone, an American missionar 
to Turkey, was abducted by brigands on September 3, 1901, while travel- 
ing on the highway from Raslog to Djumabala in the Turkish Empire. 

Our diplomatic and consular representatives in Turkey, in corre- 

dence with the Department of State, shortly after the capture, in- 
cated their belief that the motive therefor was to obtain a ransom 
and stated that they had requested the Turkish officials to abstain from 
too noe pursuit of the brigands, lest the death of the captured might 
result. 

From later correspondence with our representatives it appeared that 
the brigands had retired to the mountains with the captive, probably 
over the border into Bulgaria. The exact location of the party during 
the captivity. however, is not established by any evidence in the = 
sion of the Department of State. nor does it appear clearly of what 
Government the bandits were sub. 

About October 1. 1901, the bandits opened negotiations for a ransom. 
demanding 225.000 and transmitting a letter from Miss Stone asking 
ee 3 sum 5 be paid and that pursuit of the brigands by the 

urkish t 8 8 

Our diplomatic representatives were of the ba sew that Miss Stone’s 
release could only be obtained by the payment of the ransom, and the 
State Department 8 this eet 5 ae friends, 9 course, 
entered into correspondence wi e rtment regardin e pay- 
ment of the ransom and were told that it must be raised Sy private 


means. 

On October 3, 1901, the State rtment telegraphed to the Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, of the American of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sfons (this dispatch was forwarded a ce chia Dr. Smith to 
1 r rles A. Stone as “ the proper custodian of this”), Boston, Mass., 
as follows: 

“It seems imperative that the amount (of the ransom) should be raised 
or pledged so as to be available by your treasurer at Constantinople 
in season to save Miss Stone. Statutory prohibitions make it impos- 
sible for this Government to advance the money or guarantee its pay- 
ment. If paid by Miss Stone’s friends, every effort will be Bent 
to obtain reimbursement from whichever Government may be found 
responsible under international law and precedent. In the event of its 


proving im ible to hold any foreign Government 
capture and to secure the repayment of the money, this Government 
is willing in the last resort to urge upon Congress as strongly as possible 
to appropriate money to repay the contributors.” > 

It is claimed that this assurance given by the department in Its letter 
to Mr. Smith, to the efect that, as a last resort a recommendation would 
be made to Congress looking toward the appropriation of a sùm sufficient 
to pay the donors was largely instrumental in enabli Miss Stone’s 
friends to secure the sum of $66,000, which was raised hrough public 
subscription in this country by October 23, 1901, for the purpose of 
effecting Miss Stone’s release. 

After negotiations of considerable length, the brigands finally. con- 
sented to accept the amount raised, and arrangements were made by 
United States Minister Leishman for the payment of the money at a 
point near Bansko, Macedonia, the Turkish authorities consenting to 
withhold their Seo from the vicinity of the place in order that the 
negotiations might have a successful issue. 

The release of the og, HL was not obtained so soon as e ted, but 
was finally reported b inister Leishman on February 23. 15022. 

After careful consideration of ali the facts my predecessor, Mr. Hay, 
decided, on January 19, 1905, that it was not advisable to attempt 88 
hold the Turkish Government responsible for the capture and to secure 
the repayment of the money. Opes the subsequent application for recon- 
sideration of this decision Mr. Hay again, on April 11, 1905, reaffirmed 
the Judgment which he had originally expressed. Specs a further re- 
view of the same subject I have come to the conclusion that it is not 
Mr. Hay reached. 


relied upon 5 2 many of those who contr! 
to save the life of an American citizen believed to be In the gravest 


peril. 
Accordingly I have the honor to advise that Congress be recom- 
mended to appropriate an amount sufficient to repay the contributors. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ELIHU Roor. 


As a result of this renewed agitation, a bill providing an 
appropriation sufficient to reimburse all the contributors to 
Miss Stone's ransom fund. was passed by the Senate in the 
Sixtieth, Sixty-first. Sixty-second, and Sixty-third Congresses. 
More than this, a similar bill was favorably reported out by the 
House Committee on Claims by Chairman Prince. which set 
forth at some length the reasons that justified that committee 
in making a favorable report. It reads, in part, as follows: 


The committee has carefully gone over this case, and ‘ind that Ellen 
M. Stone, an American missionary to Turkey, was abducted by brigands 
September 3, 1901, while traveling on the highway from Reazlog to 
Jumaya Bala. in the Turkish Empire. Friends contributed for her 
ransom and were led to believe by correspondence with the State De- 
partment that the ransom money so contributed would be return 
2 by obtaining it from Turkey or from the Treasury of the Unit. 


tes, 

Messrs, Kidder, Peabody & Co.. bankers, Boston, Mass., became the 
custodians of th:s fund, and furnished to the committee a list of the 
names and addresses of the original givers or their accredited repre- 
8 The committee finds that there were 2.264 givers to this 


Hereto attached and made a nts of this report is a message from 
former President Roosevelt and former Secretary of State Elihu Root, 
and the list of contributors. 
The committee insists that the amount favored by them—$66,000— 
shali be in full of all claims of every kind and character, and so ac- 
cepted by the contributors, who receive this money from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under the provisions of this bill) The committee de- 
signs this appropriation of $66,000 to make an end to all legislation 
desired by the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone ransom fund. 
Tun Waits Houses, 
Washington, October 7, 1914. 
My Dran Mr, Pou: 1 am quite sure that it is not necessary to re- 
mind you of the bill before the Committee on Claims with regard to 
reimbursing those who contributed to the fund for the ransom of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone from the Turks, for | know that your committee has 
again and again approved the bill. I take the liberty, however, of send- 
ing you Miss Stone's letter to me. It gives me the 8 to say 
585 sincerely 1 hope that at the next session of Congress this bill may 
passed. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON: 
Hon. Epwarp W. Pov, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT or Strats, 
Washington, July 15, 191). 

Sim: At the — 2 1 of Miss Ellen M. Stone. the American missionary 
who was abducted by Turkish brigands in 1901, the department desires 
to call attention to the message of President Roosevelt to the Con- 
gress March 26, 1908, transmitting the letter of Secretary Root on the 
subject of repayment by the Government to the contributors of the 
money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss Stone, amount- 
ing to $66,000. It appears that the Department of State announced 
in 1901, while Miss Stone was in the hands of the brigands. that if 
the ransom was raised and paid by private persons every effort would 
be made to obtain reimbursement from the Government which might 
be found responsible under International law. and in the event of it 
proving impossible to hold any foreign Government responsible the de- 

rtment was willing to urge th: 
Phe contributors. Subsequent investigation appeared to show the irre- 
sponsibility of any foreign Government, and therefore the department 
takes this occasion again to recommend that Congress make such ap- 
propriation. I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, - 


Hon. Epwarp W. PoU, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, f 
House of Representatives. 


W. J. BRYAN. 


msible for the 


at Congress appropriate money to repay ~ 
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To this last letter Representative Pou sent the following 


reply: 
pi Jury 18, 1914. 
The honorable the Secretary or STATE, 
: Washington, D. C. 


Sim: Acknowledging the receipt of yours of the 15th instant, I beg to 
say that S. 1864, for the relief of the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone 
ransom fund, is now before this committee for consideration. Per- 
sonally I have always favored the return of this money, and this com- 
mittee made a favorable report on the bill for the refunding of this 
money Annina the Sixty-second Congress. 

Faithfully, yours, 


Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
z Washington, January 29, 1916. 
Hon. Epwarp W. Pou, 

Chairman Committee of Claims, House of Representatives. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 22d instant, requesting my opinion as to the merits of the bill 
(H. R. 2238) to provide for the repayment of the ransom of Miss Ellen 
M. Stone, and to refer you in reply to the letter addressed to you by 
the department on July 15, 1914, as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“ Washington, July 15, 191}. 


“Sin: At the request of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American mission- 
ary who was abducted by Turkish brigands in 1901, the d ent 
desires to call attention tc the message of President Roosevelt to the 
Congress March 26, 1908, transmitting the letter of Secre Root on 
the subject of repayment by the Government to the constributors of 
the money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss Stone, 
amounting to $66,000, It appears that the 5 of State an- 
nounced in 1901, while Miss Stone was in the ds of the brigands 
that if the ransom were raised and paid by private persons every effort 
would be made to cbtain reimbursement from the Government which 
might be found responsible under International law, and, in the event 
of it proving impossible to hold any foreign Government responsible, 
the department was willing to urge t Congress appropriate money to 
repay the contributors. ubsequent investigation appeared to ow 
the irresponsibility of any foreign Government, and therefore the depart- 
ment takes this occasion again to recommend that Congress make such 
Appropriation 

haye the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 


Restriction of Power of Congress to Declare War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 15, 1916. 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on January 31 of this year I 
introduced H. J. Res. 128, which provides for a change of 
Article I, section 8, division 11, of the Constitution of the United 
States, which section defines the powers of Congress to declare 
war. Congress has the power under this division and section 
of the Constitution to declare war whenever it sees fit. I seek 
by this resolution to restrict this power and have’ provided in 
the proposed amendment that Congress shall have the power 
to declare war in cases of invasion or threatened invasion of 
the United States, or any of its insular possessions, by a for- 
eign power; or in cases of insurrection or revolution within the 
United States, or any of its insular possessions; or in other 
cases where the matter of declaring war has been submitted to 
the people, and a majority of those voting have declared them- 
selves in favor of the proposed war. In other words, Congress 
shall have the right to declare war only in cases of emergency. 
In all other cases it shall be left to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this scheme the solution of the whole 
war proposition. The people of one nation seldom, if ever, want 
to fight the people of another nation. It is the rulers of nations 
that bring on war. President Wilson, in his Chicago speech fhe 
other day, said: 

Rulers, not public opinion, brought on the present war in Europe. 

In my judgment nine-tenths of all the wars that have come in 
the past to blight and curse the earth have been brought on by 
the rulers instead of by the public sentiment of the people. The 
rulers of our country here in Washington, changing as they 
frequently do every two, four, and six years, are just as apt to 
mistake newspaper agitation for public sentiment and bring on 
war as are the rulers of other lands. Remove the power of the 
President and Congress to bring on war except in cases of in- 
vasion, threatened invasion, revolution, or threatened revolution, 
and nine-tenths of the danger of war at any time is past. Adopt 
this plan and practically all who are objecting to preparedness 


LITI——23 


will at once be satisfied. Most of our people believe in such 
a degree of preparedness as will enable us to drive away any foe 
or combination of foes that may infringe upon our rights; but 
all wise people fear that to establish a great fighting force and 
make it possible for it to be set in action at the will of the 
President or the Members of Congress is simply inviting trouble 
of the most serious and far-reaching nature. I am in favor of 
preparedness, but I would like to see all the money that is to be 
used in carrying out the plan of additional preparedness raised 
from those who are selling munitions of war to the belligerents 
and by an additional income tax. The present scheme of pre- 
paredness is based upon the necessity of greater protection, and 
I would like to see those who have the most to be protected sup- 
ply most of the necessary revenue. 

We are the richest and most powerful Nation on earth; why 
not be prepared for emergencies that may arise? But by all 
means, in this Government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” let the people decide when it is time to exercise 
our great strength. 

Under the present plan the President, through his diplo- 
matic communications and other constitutional powers, can 
bring on a war almost at will that the people will have to 
fight. If the President happens to be a wise man and a man 
of peace, there is not so much danger; but if he is an im- 
pulsive man and a man of war, which is frequently the case, 
the country is in peril. 

Congress, that now has the constitutional power to declare 
war, is composed of Senators and Representatives who are ex- 
empt from war. If they were not, they are generally too old 
and fat and well fed to fight. Most of them would be a hin- 
drance on a battle field. In case of a charge they would hardly 
escape being run over by the Red Cross, the newspaper boys, 
and the Commissary Department; and yet on the most trivial 
provocation we find a large minority of them anxious to bring 
on a war that other men must fight. 

Our present plan is neither safe nor fair. I hear much about 
the honor of our country, and I believe the honor of this 
country should be maintained; but I want to see the term 
“honor” defined by the men who have to maintain it. 

I would not like to have some fat fellow define my honor, tell 
me when it had been assailed, and then force me into a fight. 

No man should have to be a factor in his country’s defense 
in time of war who was not a factor on election day in deter- 
mining whether there should be war. 

War so vitally affects every citizen that I think every citizen 
should have a right to express his views as to whether there 
should be war. 

War is ihe most important of all subjects. Why should not 
the people decide it? 

Why showd not the interested parties decide the most inter- 
esting, to them, of all subjects? 

If we enlarge our Navy so it is fully adequate for our de- 
fense, and then let the people decide when it shall be placed in 
action, we will have national honor and national peace for at 
least a hundred years. 

Why should we not let the people decide when they shall go 
to war? Do we not believe that the people should rule? Do we 
mean this is a Government wherein the people shall decide 
matters of minor importance, but when it comes to deciding 
whether we shali have war, the largest and most important of 
all questions, that the people are not qualified to decide? As 
human blood and human life are of more importance than ali 
other considerations of humanity, so the question of war is of 
more importance than all other subjects. 

Do not tell me the people now, through their representatives, 
decide the proposition and that they are the real ones who 
declare war. Such is not the case. War generally comes on 
suddenly, in the midst of an administration, and the people 
never have an opportunity to indicate their will, much less to 
speak. 

All the wars in which this country has engaged were declared 
so long after the general election that it would be absurd to 
think the question of declaring war, or the views of the candi- 
dates for office in regard to it, could have had any effect what- 
ever upon their election. The War of 1812 was declared on 
June 12, about 20 months after the general election; the War 
with Mexico was declared May 13, 1846, about 19 months after 
the general election; the Spanish-American War was declared 
by Congress April 25, 1898, about 18 months after the general 
election of 1896. Our other two wars, the Revolution and the 
Rebellion, would, of course, have fallen under the exceptions, as 
set forth in my amendment. 

Leaving as partially considered the proposition that it is the 
business of the people who are subject to military duties to de- 
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clare war, let us consider some of the other reasons why the 
plan that I have outlined is good. 
First, it will give time to reflect, to reconsider, and to cool 


off, as it were. My father taught me when I was a child to 
count a hundred after I became angry before I acted or spoke. 
The idea was that if I counted a hundred first I would act and 
speak more wisely. The proposed plan gives us time, as a 
Nation, in which to reconsider and determine whether we want 
to fight or not. 

John Sherman, Secretary of State, during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, said, in a public address at his home in Mansfield, 
Ohio, at a reception given in his honor just before he retired as 
Secretary of State: 

Had not the war with Spain been declared when it was we could 
have secured by treaty with Spain all that we demanded. 

What a shame to the American people that a war was un- 
necessarily declared which resulted in the death of 6.395 officers 
and enlisted men, and wherein hundreds of millions of dollars 
of property were lost, when the matter could have been settled 
by ink and pen on a scrap of paper. 

Suppose this war had been declared with equal haste against 
one of the great powers of Europe and instead of the few thou- 
sand lives being lost it had resulted in the loss of several mil- 
lion. Let me tell you, men of the House, the only guarantee we 
have against the unnecessary horror of war is to place the 
power of declaring war in the hands of the people. 

Tell me, if you can, why the people who are taxed to main- 
tain a war should not have the full say in declaring war? Do 
you still subscribe to the old doctrine of “ taxation without rep- 
resentation”? ‘That theory was exploded more than a hundred 
years ago. That doctrine was fought. routed, and put to death 
at Lexington, Yorktown, and Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, for centuries men have dreamed of universal 
peace, of a time when swords and spears should be no more, 
and to that end noble men have dedicated their lives. But their 
efforts have been in vain, and now the saddest war that ever 
cursed the world is on, and war flames rise and tidal waves of 
misery and human woe sweep rural lands and cities fair that 
before were filled with sweet content. 

All schemes adopted in the past to prevent war have failed, 
so we must adopt some other plan. I trust you will not shake 
your heads and say there is no hope. We have tried to stop 
it by treaties of peace, dealing only with ambitions men who 
profit by war. Let us treat with kings and rulers no more, 
for during the history of the world they have been declaring 
wars for the common people to fight. 

The present war in Europe is an example of this vicious 
practice. Scarcely any of the men now in the trenches know 
the causes which brought about the war. They know they are 
fighting for their king, their emperor, their czar. That is as 
far as their knowledge goes. 

Two million men have been killed in Europe in the last year 
and a half for a cause unknown. If the bodies of all these men 
were placed end to end 6 feet in length they would reach 2.272 
miles, about the distance in a straight line from New York to 
San Francisco, Seven million men, the physical pride of Europe, 
have been killed and wounded in this war. It is estimated they 
have shed 233.000 barrels of human blood—blood spilled in 
vain—for a cause unknown. Had the good cause which I am 
advocating to-day been in operation in Europe, these lives 
would have been spared, these wounded would be whole, and 
this blood would not have been shed. for the people over there 
are no more in favor of war than are the people here. 

Our country is the light of the world, and if we place in the 
hands of our people the right of declaring war other nations 
will in time follow our example, and then will dawn the age 
of universal peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of preparedness for the very rea- 
son that I favor peace. I do not trnst the rulers of the Old 
World. To them might is right. They would pounce down 
upon us if they could, and while the present system is in vogue 
I want us to have a great Navy. A Navy that will take ambi- 
tion from the hearts of these war-like men across the sea. I 
want our shores protected against any probable attack. I want 
to know our submarines are able to explore the sea, and that 
our air crafts can sail high among the clouds. I want to see 
our seashores bristling with defense—girt roundabout as with 
bands of steel, I want to know that great guns, the most 
powerful in the world, are crouched like lions in concrete 
caves, guarding the inlets of the sea. I want our Government 


arsenals te be located far inland, te the north and west, with 
equipments modern and complete, where all powder, guns, and 
munitions of war are made by Government hands. I want it 
to be impossible for private interests to profit in the event of 
I want our ships to be made by the Government, and of 


war. 


the latest type. I want to see our fortifications strong and 
complete. I want to see our soldiers well equipped, but in 
numbers not too strong. I hope the day will soon come when 
all this great machinery of defense will be in the people’s hands. 
When that day shall come war talk will cease and war clouds 
will pass away, and ships of commerce will spread their sails 
and bear our products to all foreign ports. I do not want to 
see these preparations for the purpose of waging war, but for 
the purpose of insuring peace. 

I want to know the ship of state is safe, protected from 
hostile storms, I want to see it keep its course and sail on, 
humanity’s great ship of peace. 


Pensions to Widows and Minor Children of Officers and 
Enlisted Men Who Served Daring the War With Spain, 
Philippine Insurrection, or in China. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garpner] the other day made some remarks that would 
have been better received in London than here, He aroused the 
ire of the gentleman: from Wisconsin {Mr. STAFFORD], who re- 
plied in words that. would have received far more applause in 
Berlin, or Milwankee, than they did here. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin made some harsh remarks 
about the Spanish-American War. As he said it was a “ miser- 
able little war,” but the men who enlisted to fight in that war— 
who were willing to be killed, if need be—were as much entitled 
to credit as those who fought in greater wars. 

When the War with Spain broke out one of the first regiments . 
ordered to camp avas the regiment to which I had the honor to 
belong, the Thirty-fourth Michigan, a majority of whose members 
were from the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. In company with 
the Thirty-third Michigan, we were brigaded with the Ninth 
Massachusetts, and I want to state, regardless of what the gentle- 
man from Milwaukee and others have stated about the “ effete 
East,” that we from the West found the boys from the East 
real men, and we are proud to have been in the same brigade 
with them. 

At Camp Alger we camped near some of the southern regi- 
ments, and we found that they, regardless of any sympathies 
they had in the past, were as loyal Americans as those from the 
effete East or tLe wild West. 

In company with many of my regiment. I enlisted on a Satur- 
day night and left on the following Monday for camp to train 
for whatever might happen. We were, to our great delight, one 
of the first regiments ordered to Cuba. My comrades, the same 
as myself, knew what it was to suffer day by day hecause your 
Uncle Samuel was not prepared to fight even the despised Span- 
iards. The same as many of the other boys, I know what it 
is to weigh 150 pounds one Cay and 60 days later to. weigh 90 
pounds with my clothes on. We know what it is to suffer with 
malaria for 16 years or more afterwards. But we are entitled 
to no credit for any of this, and ask none. We did not en- 
list for the $15.60 per month that we got; we did not enlist 
for the pension that we might get; we enlisted because we were 
red-blooded Ainericans, and if the time comes when we are needed 
again I believe that I speak for every one of them when I state 
we will all be there when it is necessary to fight for national 
defense. 

In common with many of my comrades, I am a member of the 
Society of Santiago, and also a member of the Spanish War Vet- 
erans. Had the honor of being the first adjutant and a charter 
member of our post. We did not join the Spanish War Veter- 
ans to get political jobs, to obtain pensions, or to threaten with 
political death anyone who did not see fit to vote whatever way 
we desired. 1 am afraid, Mr. Speaker, that some of our present 
Spanish War leaders are more anxious to form a political ma- 
chine than they are to maintain a society for the purpose of 
social intercourse, 

I believe that I am no less patriotic than some of the distin- 
guished gentlemen who talked for this bill the other day—even 
if I do say I am not going to vote for this bill unless very mate- 
rial changes are made iu it. 

One of the members of my regiment was here the other day. 
After hearing of these patriotic speeches, and judging that, 
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with the exception of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
these gentlemen were all old enough or young enough to have 
been our comrades, we regretted the fact that their patriotism 
in ninety-eight was not as great as their zeal now to grant 
pensions. If it had been, we might have called them “com- 
rades.” The greatest sinners some time contribute far more 
liberally to the churches, they tell me, than the regular mem- 
bers, evidently having the theory that charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins. If voting pensions is a sign of patriotism, we will 
have ample opportunity to be patriotic (?) at the resent ses- 
sion of Congress, judging from the several kinds of pension bills 
introduced. 

In describing the slacker several years ago that distinguished 
American, Oliver Wendell Holmes, well said: 

Now, then. three cheers for the stay-at-home ranger, 
Blow the great fish horn and beat the big pan, 
First in the field that is farthest from danger, 
Take your white-feather plume, sweet little man. 

When I first heard of the Key bill, or as it was then known, 
the Crago bill, I presumed it was intended to pension the wives 
and children of those who either lost their lives in the Spanish- 
American War or died from wounds or disease contracted in 
the Army. There could be no possible objection to such a bill. 
But. Mr. Speaker, this is not the intent of the bill; the advo- 
cates of this bill claim that a bill of that kind is not good be- 
cause wives and children of soldiers dying, as I have stated 
above, are already taken care of. x 

The bill would not be quite so objectionable if it covered the 
widows and children of those who “ volunteered ” to go to the 
front when the War with Spain broke out. But this bill, gen- 
tlemen goes many miles farther than that. 

The man who joined the Regular Army in 1894, when there 
was no war nor rumors of war, certainly did not enlist because 
of patriotic motives, and therefore should not be taken care of 
on the ground of “patriotism.” He put in his 90 days’ actual 
service in 1898 because his term of enlistment had not expired. 
But, according to the terms of this bill, his widow and his 
children go on the pay roll, whether or not he suffered injury 
or suffered by disease. 

The Civil War veteran who saw 89 days’ service can not draw 
a pension. The Regular, under this bill. must have seen 90 
days’ actual service before his widow and children can draw 
pensions, In the case of the Volunteer, however, he needed to 
have seen not a day’s actual service. In the case of the Volun- 
teer his 90 days reads as follows: “Service to be computed 
from date of enlistment to date of discharge.” 

In other words, he could have enlisted one day, been granted 
a furlough of 85 days the next day, and then spent 4 days at 
some inland camp, thus completing his 90 days. This is abso- 
lutely unfair to the veteran of the Civil War and to the Regular 
of the late war. 

A year ago, when this same bill was up, the distinguished 
Member from Ohio said as follows: 

We have before us now in the Committee on Invalid Pensions a large 
number of applications for priate pensions of soldiers who served 89 
days, 85 days. 87 Gays I have a soldier from my own district who 
went home before be had served 90 days, and he can not get a pension 
on that account. Now, if we give the soldiers of the Spanish War an 
advantage over the soldiers of the Civil War it is going to create great 
dissatisfaction among the veterans of the Civil War. Now, this bill, 
it occurs to me, although I intend to support it, should have those two 


provisions amended so as to place the soldiers of the Spanish War on 
so equality, but give them no advantage over the soldiers of the Civil 
ar 


There was no such amendment, however, made then and has 
not been made in the present Key bill. 

There were in 1914, nccording to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Gen. SHERwoop, 307,342 widows—Civil War widows—drawing 
pensions. 

In 1914 the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SAER- 
woop, also stated as follows: 

Now, take this provision in this bill. I will read from the bill now 
before the House: “ That sald widow shall have married sald officer or 
enlisted man previous to the passage of this act.” It does not require 
even that he should be a soldier who served at the front during the 
war or that he was disabled, but it states that said widow shall have 
married said officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of this act.” 
I suggested last week that this provision ought to be amended to con- 
form to the general law and to the Pe of this Government, so far 
as I know, since its foundation, and certainly for over half a century. 


A little further along he says: 


I commanded a regiment of veterans for three years. We served at 
the front during that entire service. We were 122 days under fire. We 
were in 40 battles of the war. * Now you are po sing in this 
bill to pension the widow of the soldier who served on 90 dass when, 


it has already been stated, he might bave been on furlough for nearly 
the whole time. 
Also he states: 


Now, the widow of every soldier who served 90 days, no matter 
where she may be located, if she marries before the passage of this act 
and the soldier dies, she would be put on the pension roll for life. 


I have a letter from the 9 Islands. Many of the soldiers who 
went over there first married Filipino girls, some of them doubtless on 
the European plan. But if any of these soldicrs should die to-morrow 
the 8 Filipino girls who married them would be put upon the 
nsion roll for life under the provisions of this bill should it be bereits | 
to law. I think a provision should be put in the bill to correspond 
with the legislation for the widows of the Glu War. 

But no provision was made to take care of the matters sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio then, and none is made in the 
present bill. 

No one ean claim it is fair to refuse to pension the poverty- 
stricken widow of the Civil War veteran who saw 89 days’ 
fighting and then pass legislation placing upon the pension roll 
widows of Spanish War soldiers who saw not a single day's 
actual service. 

In a short time we will be called upon to vote on the 
Keating bill to pension veterans of our Indian wars. If you 
examine line 1. page 2, of that bill, you will note that the 
language is as follows—‘ and who served for 90 days in the 
campaign.” 

Widows of Civil War veterans are not entitled to pensions, 
J understand, unless they married those veterans previous to 
1891. It takes care of Spanish War veterans who marry any 
time previous to the passage of this act. 

Take the case of a veteran who had seen actual fighting from 
the disaster at Bull Run to the surrender at Appomatox, who 
had been wounded on several occasions, and in addition had 
suffered for years with disease contracted in the Army, getting 
married in 1891. His wife, although she may have been nurse 
as well as wife, for 24 years, would not be eligible to a pension 
if her husband died to-day. 

On the other hand, if to-day her younger sister married a 
Spanish War soldier who spent 75 days on a furlough and 15 
days in camp, who never smelled powder, and he was to die, 
she would be entitled to a pension immediately. 

There were approximately 434,000 men engaged in the wars 
mentioned in the Key bill. It has been stated that it was esti- 
mated that approximately 10,000 widows—in addition to chil- 
dren—would be affected and that the cost would not be more 
than $1.500,000 the first year. 

Mr. Speaker, in my particular company about 75 men have 
marricd out of 93, or over 75 per cent. I presume that this 
average is about the same as that of any other company. If 
so, then there would be over 800,000 soldiers whose widows 
would be cligible to come under this act, in addition to thou- 
sands upon thousands of children. In a few years the cost is 
very apt to be over 850.000.000 per year instead of the $1,500,000 
predicted by some members of the Pension Committee, 

I believe in paying pensions to those who are deserving and 
who really need the pensions, but I would like to see legisla- 
tion passed to take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner off 
of the roll. If we do not want to save this money, pay it to the 
needy and deserving. 

As a member of the Pensions Committee I have voted for every 
pension that I thought was deserving, whether it affected the 
soldier or his widow, and expect to do so, but will not vote to 
give pensions to the wealthy and the undeserving. 

It is not necessary to pass this bill in order to take care of 
the needy and deserving widows and children. If they can not 
get a pension from the Bureau of Pensions, it is not hard for 
them—if their case has any merit whateyer—to get a pension 
from the Pensions Committee. 

I am not afraid that the deserving will not be looked after; 
that is one thing that Congressmen are for. If these widows 
do not know enough about pensions to apply for one, they need 
have no fear that their Congressman will not look after them, 
especially if they or their relatives have any political pull. 
The chances are that some of these widows—against their 
will—wil! have pensions forced upon them by a grateful and 
farseeing Congressman. 

It bas been said that the Spanish War veterans ask nothing 
for themselves. Pass this law and see. You will find if you 
pass this law that at the next session of Congress you will be 
called upon to pay 2 pension to every Spanish War veteran— 
rich and poor, regular and volunteer—those who saw service 
and those who did not, those. who suffered from wounds and 
disease and those who did not, those who saw years of service, 
and those who saw 15 days of kitchen detail at some island 
camp. 

I realize it is hard to vote against some of the politicians 
among the Spanish War veterans. They do not deny that they 
have a political pull—they not only admit it, they boast of it. 
I read an article some time ago where some of these politicians 
took credit for defeating for the supreme bench of the State of 
New York one of the most. respected Members of this House, 
Mr. FITZGERALD, because he had dared to vote against the Key 
bill. They did it all with their little hatchet. If any man 
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here is going to vote for this bill contrary to his own better 
judgment, I want to say to bim that I believe the Spanish War 
veterans are the same in his district as they are in mine, they 
are not in politics—as Spanish War veterans. 

This is quite a session for pensions, and the session is young 
yet. 

We have a bill to pension veterans of the Confederate Army 
and their widows, and to pay a bonus as well. 

We have another bill to pay the Treasury guards. These 
distingushed fighters, however, on account of their extreme 
bravery do not have to serve 90 days, as do the veterans of the 
Civil War—they only have to be on the pay roll of Uncle Sam, 
or some State or some Territory, 30 days in order to get on the 
pay roll. This bill also takes care of their widows, regardless 
of how much real estate and personal property they may own. 

I have not been able as yet to get a copy of the bill to pension 
the survivors of the home guards—those worthy heroes who 
volunteered to stay at home and protect the home fireside, and 
so forth—but presume it is being drawn np. Neither have I seen 
as yet the bill to protect the peace-at-any-price men, or the sur- 
vivors of the Knights of the Golden Circle, but presume these 
bills will appear in the near future. 

The House passed a bill the other day to pay an extra pension 
of $10 per month to those who could by affidavit or otherwise 
get their names on a so-called roll of honor. As these men had 
already received medals for their bravery, what more honor 
did they want? But wiy, ask; it was not the roll of honor, but 
the $10 per month extra That they wanted. 

I am not opposed to compensation for mothers and dependent 
children. I had the honor of introducing and helping to pass 
the Michigan mothers compensation act. If the fathers of this 
bill will “ cut out the bunk ” as the expression goes, that the bill 
should be passed on account of patriotism—when in many cases 
there was no patriotism, as the soldier had to serve out his 
time—and make it a bill to compensate all dependent widows 
and children who can prove to the judge of probate—as per our 
Michigan law—that they need help, I will vote for it. 

Of course, I know that the bill reads that it only applies to 
widows whose incomes do not exceed $250 per annum, but it 
will not be hard to get around a little thing like that, and the 
result will be in a few years, either by legislation or otherwise, 
that every widow will be under the act. 

I base my belief in this assertion from the fact that I under- 
stand a soldier must be disabled in order to draw a pension, 
and that affidavits must be made to this effect. A man to be 
a Member of this House or of the Senate ought not to be a 
man who is disabled, and yet I am informed that pensions 
nre paid to some of these statesmen. If it is “easy” to get 
around the “disabled” feature, it will also be easy to get 
around the $250 provision. ý 

As I have said, it is easy to get pensions from the committee, 
and always will be. The present Pensions Committee, on ac- 
count of its former experience, I presume, has seen fit to adopt 
this amendment: 

In no case will a bill be considered by this committee in connection 
with which the records of the War or Navy Departments show medical 
treatment for syphilis or other venereal disease of an aggravated char- 
acter, unless the Bureau of Pensions has fically waived the same 
as a factor in present disabilities or cause of death. 

I would not say that pensions have ever been granted for 
disability occasioned by venereal diseases, but it does mean 
that the committee believes they ought to be on the safe side. 

Over a year ago I told the Spanish War veterans and other 
citizens of the twelfth district of Michigan exactly where I 
stood on the matter of pensions. Every Spanish War veteran 
with whon. I talked stated that I was right. 

When the Key bill was Introduced I sent copies of this bill to 
Michigan. Some of the papers printed the bill in full, with the 
statement that I would vote against it and why. I have not 
had a single resolution, telegram, or letter from any Spanish 
War veteran protesting against my attitude, neither have I bad 
a single telegram, resolution, or letter from a single Spanish 
War veteran asking me to vote for the bill. 

They evidently believe the same as I do—that if I die my 
widow and children will be taken care of by this Government if 
they need it. 

I believe, gentlemen, that the sentiment in my district is not 
any different than it is in your‘districts. 

We are not of the opinion that in order to get volunteers for 
the next war you have to spend millions of dollars each year for 
pensions. 

We are more concerned that this country shall pay some atten- 
tion to preparing for war so that the volunteers of the next 
war will have a better chance for their lives from disease than 
we are in pensions. 


We are more concerned that the honor of this country shall 
be upheld, even at the price of war, than we are in pensions. 

The other day the first man to answer the enll of the martyred 
President Lincoln for 75.000 volunteers in 1861 was buried. In 
delivering the funeral oration one of his best friends said, in 
part, as follows: 

We bear much of peace-at-any-price sacrifice. Peace with honor, 

Peace to the honor of our country, ges: But if it means that 
we are to be tbe prey of international ambition, if it means that we 
are to do the bidding of every nation on earth, and that our fag must 
dip in disgrace, then we m not have peace. No nation can be weak 
to-day in preparedness and strong to-morrow in efficiency. 

If sharing these sentiments gives a man the right to call him- 
self a patriotic American citizen, then the Spanish War veterans 
in my district and myself are patriotic Americans. But if be- 
lieving that patriotism consists in no personal sacrifice yourself, 
if it means that voting money for pensions to the worthy and 
unworthy alike, the rich and poor alike, and that this counts for 
more than answering your country’s call, then we are not 
patriotic American citizens. 


“A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and Program.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave heretofore 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorn, I include an 
article entitled “A comprehensive immigration policy and pro- 
gram,” by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, of New York City. Dr. Gulick 
has resided in Japan for nearly 30 years, and is a member of the 
commission on relations with Japan, appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The purpose of 
this commission is to promote better relations between America 
and Japan, Other members of this commission are: Dr. John 
R. Mott, of international fame, who was recently offered the 
ambassadorship to China by President Wilson; Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of Presbyterian Foreign Board of Missions; Mr. 
Hamilton Holt, editor of the New York Independent; President 
Vincent, of the University of Minnesota; Bishop Frances J, Mc- 
Connell, bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and others. 
A year ago Dr. Gulick, together with Dr. Shaller Mathews. presi- 
dent of the federal council, were sent to Japan as a Christian 
embassy. Representing, as they did, more than 17,000,000 mem- 
bers of Protestant churches connected with the federal council, 
they received not only marked attention from the Government 
but also from the educational, business, and newspaper world. 

The purpose of the following article by Dr. Gulick is to set 
forth a comprehensive plan for dealing with the entire immigra- 
tion problem in such a way as to meet the just demands of Pacific 
coast States to be freed from all danger of large Asiatic immigra- 
tion, and yet to accomplish this ald in such a way as to avoid 
race discrimination. The article is as follows: 

OUTLINES OF 4 CoMPREnENSIve IMMIGRATION POLICY AND PROGRAM. 
IMMIGRATION—PAST AND PROSPECTIVE. 


Immigration the past decade has been enormous (10.122.802 for the 
10 years ending 1914) and will in all probability become so in after 
the war closes. For the poverty of Europe and the frightful es that 
will be inevitable, toret er with the horror of militarism which has 
deluged the nations with blood, sown the fields with human bones, and 
overwhelmed all working classes, will cause millions to flee to a: land 
free from militarism relatively prosperous. 

INDUSTRIAL UXREST, 

Although America bas vast resources, two-thirds of our tolJers are in 
serious poverty, receiving less than $15 per week when they work. 
Even at that rate, however, they arc not sure of steady employment. 
The Federal Commission on Industria! Relations has disclosed how 
serious are the problems of unemployment and industrial onrest. Is 
there no casual relation between these problems and our recent vast 
immigration? 


IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 


litical Institutions and social organizations are based on 
nere is developing among us, however, a large adult male 


America's 
democravy. 
allen population stit owing allegiance to other Governments, The last 
census (1910) shows that out of 5.942.000 foreign-born males in 
America 21 years of age and over, 3.221.000 were still aliens, While 

70.000 born in Great Rritain had become citizens of the United States, 
449,000 were still British; in the case of Germany 889,000 had become 
naturalized, while 9.000 were stili Germans, Those, however. who 
come from south Europe seem less ready to berome Americans. Aus- 
tria, for instance, gave us 149.000 naturalized citizens to 460.000 aliens; 
Hungary. 36,000 citizens to 219,000 allens ; and Russi”, 192,000 citizens 
5 545, aliens; while Italy gave us only 126,000 citizens to 686,000 

ens, 
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How many of these aliens had been here less than five years and 
therefore were still ineligible for citizenship the table did not show. 
But. however that may it seems wholly undesirable that the pro- 

rtion of aliens to naturalized citizens from any ticular land should 

80 — as these figures show. Should not the rate of permissible 
immigration be such as to keep the naturalized citizens from any land 
always in a substantial majority? A 

These facts and considerations suggest the importance, on the one 
hand, of checking this inflow of vast numbers who maintain allegiance to 

. foreign Governments and also, on the other hand, of promoting such 
education of allens permanently residing in America as shall be them 
rapidly to acquire our ideas and ideals, and transform them speedily into 
true American citizens. 

There is, however, another Important set of factors bearing upon 
America’s immigration problems, namely: 

THB NEW ORIENT. 

New Japan has 2 3 the mechanical instruments, the 
political, economic, and Industrial methods, and the science, educa- 
tion, ideas, and ideals of occidental civilization. New China is rapidly 
following In the footsteps of Japan. Both are increasingly self-conscious 
and insistent on courteous treatment and observance of treaties. They 
are asking, with growing earnestness, for recognition on a basis of 
equality with nations of the West. 

The great world probiem of the twentieth hag Hatt is undoubtedly the 
roblem of the contact of the Hast and the West. Whether it shall 
ring us weal or woe depends largely on the United States. Shall our 

orlental pole be on race pride, disdain, and selfishness? Shall 
it be entirely devoid of sympathy? And shall we rely on brute force 
for carrying it through? r shall we give justice, courtesy, and a 
square deal, refusing to be stamped * ignorance, ill-founded suspicion, 
anil falsehood? Shall we“ prepare“ to maintain by our maay might 
a polley of arrogant disregard of their needs and feelings, or shall we 
remove dangers of conflict by a policy of friendly consideration and 
genuine helpfulness? 
THE NEW ORIENTAL POLICY. 


The new Orient renders obsolete and dangerous our nineteenth cen- 
tury Asiatic policy. Let us now N adopt a new policy—one that 
will provide, on the one hand, for just demands of the Pacific 
Coast States to be protected from a swamping Asiatic immigration; 
and yet that also provides, on the other hand, for full * 0 
treatment and for complete freedom from race discrimination, which 
is inevitably regarded as humiliating. The new policy should provide 
for observance of the spirit no less than of the wording of our treaties, 
and be thus In harmony with the principles of good neighborliness. 

THE NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY, E 


All this means that we need comprehensive immigration 1 ation 
dealing with the entire question in such a way as to conserve American 
institutions, protect American labor from dangerous economic competi- 
tion and promote intelligent and enduring friendliness between America 
and all the nations, East and West. 

THE LITERACY TEST. 


Restriction of immigration has been 8 demanded in recent 
ears. Three times Congress has passed a literacy-test immigration 
ll. Three times has it been vetoed. But even if it me law, would 

it suitably and adequately regulate immigration? Would it avall in 

maintaining a wholesome proportion between the allens and the nat- 
uralized? Moreover, a literacy-test law could not wisely be applied to 

Aslatles, for it would admit millions. 


NUMERICAL LIMITATION. 


Do we not now need legislation limiting immigration on a numerical 
basis? Should not the annual immigration be adapted to our economic 
conditions? And shonld not that limitation deal equally with all races? 
al it not also provide for their rapid education and Americaniza- 

on 

IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION AND “ PREPAREDNESS.” 

Such a policy and program constitutes one of the pressing needs of 
the times. Quite as important as military “ preparedness” to resist 
attack is diplomatic and legislative “ preparedness" to reduce tension 
and promote international friendship. 

The following paragraphs present in barest outlines: 

A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FoR COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION LEGIS- 
LATION. 


1. THB CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION, 


Immigration from every land should be controlled, and, if excessiy 
it would be restricted. e principle of restriction should be appli 
equally to every land, and thus avoid differential race treatment. 


2. AMERICANIZATION THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTROL, 


The proven capacity for uine Americanization on the part of those 
already here from any land should be the measure for the further im- 
migration of that people. Newcomers make their first contact with 
America through those who speak their own language. The Americani- 
zation, therefore, of newcomers from any land Ceos largely on the 
influence of those already here {rom that land. he num of new- 
comers phous admissible from any d therefore should be closely 
dependent on the number of those from that land who, having been 
bere five years or more, have actunlly become American citizens. These 
know the language, customs, and ideals of both peoples, ours and theirs, 

America should admit as ts only so many aliens from any 
land as she can Americanize. 

3. THE PROPOSED RESTRICTION Law. 


Let therefore an immigration law be passed which provides that the 
maximum permissible annual immigration from any land shall be a 
definite per cent er 5) of those from that land who have already 
become naturalized citizens, together with their American-born children. 

The grandchildren as a rule do not know their ancestral language, 
and therefore do not aid particularly in the Americaniszation of new- 


comers. 

The permissible annual „ from the respective countries, as 
calculated from the census of 1910, shows that In general there would 
be no restriction on immigration from North Europe. The reverse, 
however, would be the case for the countries of South Euro The 
permissible immigration from China and Japan would be less that 
which has been coming in recent years. 

Provision should be also made for the protection of all newcomers 
from ruthless exploitation and for their distribution, employment, and 
rapid Americanization. To aid in the accomplishment of these ends 
the Federal Government should establish— 


4. A BUREAU OF REGISTRATION. 


All aliens should register annually until they become American citl- 
zens and should pay an annual registration fee of, say, $10. We need 
to know who the aliens are and where they live, and they need to know 
that we know these facts about them. A system of registration could 
be worked out in connection with a national employment bureau, as sug- 
gested by the late Prof. Henderson, that would not involve police sur- 
veillance. This bureau should be regarded as a method for friendly 
aid, not of hostile and suspicious control. Also— 


5. A BURBAU FOR THE EDUCATION OF ALIEXS. 


This burden should set standards, prepare textbooks, promote the 
establishment of night schools by States, cities, and towns—which might 
receive Federal subsidies—and hold examinations. The education and 
the examinations should be free. Provision should be made for the re- 
duction of the registration fee by, say, $1 for every examination passed. 
The education should be simple and practical, avoiding merely academic 
proficiency. Let there be examinations, three in English and one 
each in the history of the American people, in the methods of our 
Government—local, State, and Federal—and in the ideals of democracy. 
When all the examinations have been passed there would still remain 
the annual registration fee of $4 so long as the individual chooses to 
remain an alien. ‘There should also be— 


6, NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE RUREAU OF NATURALIZATION, 


Citizenship should be nted only to those who have passed the re- 
quired examinations provided by the bureau of alien education and have 
maintained good behavior during the five years of probationary resi- 
dence. The naturalization ceremony might well take the form of a 
dignified welcome service—say on a single day in the year, the Fourth 
ar 25 with appropriate welcome orations, banners, badges, and 

nque 


T. CITIZANSHIP FOR ALL WHO QUALIFY, REGARDLESS OF RACE, 


Eligibility to naturalization should be based upon personal qualifi- 
cations of intelligence, knowledge, and character. The mere fact of 
race should be neither a n nor a disqualification. 

Such are the main outlines of the proposed comprehensive and con- 
structive program here offered for the solution of the entire immigra- 
tion problem, Asiatic as well as European. For a more adequate under- 
standing, however, of this general proposal we should consider— 


8. A FEW ADDITIONAL DETAILS. 


(a) No change should be made in the schedule for maximum immi- 
gration between the census periods. With each new census a new 
schedule should be preparen; but it should not go into operation auto- 
matically. Congress should reconsider the whole matter once in 10 
years upon receiving the figures based upon the new census and decide 
either to adopt the new schedule or some new percentage rate or pos- 
Soy to continue the same schedule for another decade. 

(b) Provision should be made for certain excepted classes. Govern- 
ment officials, travelers, and students would. of course, be admitted out- 
side of the fixed schedule figures. Allens who have already resided in 
America and taken out their first papers or who have passed all the 
required examinations should also doubtless be admitted freely, regard- 
less of the schedule. Wives coming to join their husbands and children 
15 years of age or under coming to join a parent might also be included 
among the excepted classes. By providing for such exceptions the 
5 2 feature of the proposed plan would largely, perhaps wholly, 
relieved. 

(c) Should the restriction required by the 5 per cent plan be re- 
garded as excessively severe, either the per cent rate could be advanced 
or, what might par be preferable, the 5 per cent restriction might 
be a gg only to males 16 years of age and over. 

(d) In order to provide for countries from which few have become 
American citizens, 2 minimum permissible annual immigration of, say, 
500 or 1,000, might be allowed, regardless of the percentage rate. 

e) tion, with payment of the fee, might well be required only 
of male aliens 21 years of age and over. Since, however, it is highly 
desirable that immigrant women also should learn the English language, 
provision might be made that all allen women should register thout 
pment of the fee and be given the ees of education and of 

king the examinations free of cost. This en y might extend over 
a period of five rs. After passing the examinations there should be 
no further requirement for registration. If, however, after five years 
the examinations have not been „then they should be required to 
pay a registration tax of $6 annually, a reduction of $1 being allowed 

‘or every examination paer 

(f) In order to mect special cases and — guinea such as religious 
or ponura persecutions, war, famine, or flood, provision might well be 
made to give special power to the Commissioner of Immigration, in con- 
sultation with the Commissioner of Labor and one or two cther specified 
high officials. to order exceptional treatment. 

(g) The proposed policy, if enacted into law, would put into the 
hands of Congress a flexible instrument for the continuous and exact 
regulation of immigration, adapting it from time to time to the 
economic conditions of the country. 

(h) How the war is to influence future immigration is uncertain. 
Some anticipate an enormous increase, while others expect a decrease. 
Is it not important for Congress to take complete and exact control 
of the situation while the present lull is on, and be able to determine 
what the maximum immigration shall be, before we find ourselves 
overwhelmed with its magnitude? If the post-bellum immigration 
should prove to be small, a law limiting it to figures proposed by this 

jan would do no harm. If it should prove to be enormous, we would 
to deal with it. 

45 An objection to the proposed plan is raised by some. It is 
urged that of thousands would suffer the hardship of deportation 
because of arrival after the maximum limit has been reached. Such a 
condition, however, could easily be avoided by a little care in the 
matter of administration. Provision could be made, for instance, that 
each of the transportation lines bringing immigrants from any particu- 
lar land should agree with the immigration office upon the maximum 
number of immigrants that it may bring to America during the year, 
the sum total of these agreements being dees to maximum permissible 
immigration from that particular land. ere would then no dan- 

er of deportation because of excessive immigration. The steamship 

moreover, would see to it that thelr immigration accommoda- 
tions would be continuously occupied throughout the year, avoiding 
thus a rush —.—— the first two or three months of the year. 

(j) A second objection is raised by some, namely, the difficulty of 
selecting the favored few in those countries where the restriction 
would be severe. This difficulty, however, would be completely obvi- 
ated by the steamship companies themselyes. Immigrants wou'd 
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secure passage in the order of their purchase of tickets—first come 
tirst seryed. 


(k). In order to alleyiate — as far as possible, t not 
immigration-inspection offices be established in the principal cities of 
departure and provision be made that all immigration from ed 


par 
regions should receive inspection at those offices alone, such inspec- 
tion to be final? 

An exact and full statement of the numerical results of the appli- 
eation of these restrictive principles to each people would require 
comprehensive statistical tables. It — 5 be enough to give merely 
a few illustrative figures. The permissible maximum annual immigra- 
tion for the current decade (males 14 years of age and over) would 
be for Japan 1,220, for China 1,107, and for Italy 44,091. The follow- 
ing table shows what the actual immigration was of such males and 
what the result of the proposed restriction would have been: 


Actual immigration of 
males 14 years of age 
and over. 


Excess beyond the per- 
missible annual 8 


Year. 


Would not the above proposals for a comprehensive and construc- 
tive immigration policy coordinate, systematize, and rationalize our 
entire procedure in dealing with immigration and solve in a funda- 
mental way its most 8 difficulties? Such a policy would pro- 
tect American labor from danger of sudden and excessive immigration 
from any land. It would promote the wholesome and rapid assimila- 
tion of all newcomers; it would regulate the rate of the coming of 
immigrants from any land by the proven capacity of fitness of those 
from that land already here; it would keep the newcomers always in 
the minority; it would be free from every trace of differential race 
treatment. Our relations with Japan and China would thus be right. 

Such a policy, therefore, pring to every people the “ most-favored- 
nation treatment.” would maintain and deepen our international friend- 
ship on every side, 

ticism of this plan is inyited. If the reader finds himself in 
harmony with this proposal, a letter of Indorsement would be ap- 
preciated. 


Pensions, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


r OF MINNESOTA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 10, 1916, 


On the bul to sion widows and minor children of officers and 
enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine insurrec- 
tion, or in China. ó 7 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill tọ pen- 

sion the widows and orphans of soldiers who served in the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or in China. It is not 
just that the United Spanish War Veterans should carry this 
additional burden. Those opposed to this bill, in war, would 
be the very ones who are always found where the bullets are 
thickest—back under the ammunition wagon—or serving their 
country by staying at home selling their goods at wartime 
prices. They should be the last to object to sharing the burden 
of those who went to the front. ` 

Economy should not be practiced at the expense of our 
volunteer soldiery. They did not haggle. They offered them- 
selves freely, more men coming forward than the Nation could 
use. Asking no questions, dying without a whimper, they in- 
curred the danger willingly and without question. Inu the pride 
and strength of their young manhood they went out, many of 
them broken by the strain to which the tropical climate sub- 
jected them. It would be putting small encouragement upon 
patriotic duty if a man were to know that, after he had sacri- 
ficed his health, his strength, and life for his country, the claim 
of his widow and orphans would be regarded with cold dis- 
favor—a graft. It has always been our pride and boast that 
we rely for our safety upon our volunteer soldiery; that here 
conscription is unnecessary ; that patriotism is all the incentive 
our enlistment needs. If we begin to peep and botanize upon 
the claim of the widow and the orphan of these soldiers, it is a 
sad comment upon American gratitude. 

In the fifteen years since the war these brave fellows have not 
asked any legislation for themselves. The bHI before us is 
framed, at their unselfish request, only for the needy widows 
and orphans. Statistics available show that there is a real 
need. Ata time when mutterings of discontent are in the air, 
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when no one knows what a day may bring forth, when wars and 
rumors of war shock the mind aud strain the nerve, when the 
friendly nation of to-day becomes the bitter enemy of to-mor- 
row, shall we call noisy attention to the fact that the volunteer 
Soldier has no place in the heart of the Nation; that his death 
for his country is a slight incident, to be brushed aside as of 
no moment, and for his widow and his orphan there is no 
claim upon the gratitude of the country he served? 


Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I do not want this occasion to 
pass without saying a few words in favor of this bill, which 
provides pensions for the widows of our soldier boys who suf- 
fered, endured, and fought in the War with Spain and helped to 
maintain the honor of the Stars and Stripes when that glorious 
emblem was insulted and in peril. 

I am not ashamed of the record my own State of Kansas 
made in that conflict. Kansas, before the call was cold upon 
our President's lips, furnished three of the best volunteer regi- 
ments that ever was recruited. Kansas was the first State to 
complete her muster and tender her quota of volunteers for 
service to our President, ready and anxious to go where duty 
called. Part of our yolunteers were hurried across the sea and 
did loyal and effective service in the Philippines. Others waited 
patiently for the welcome call from Chickamauga and the Army 
posts in Virginia, which circumstances did not permit to come. 
Still others, a fourth regiment, was trained and equipped, await- 
ing orders from the War Department, ready to answer its 
country’s call. Our men were efficient and brave, and there 
was developed in that short period of service military talent and 
skill that has found just recognition to promotion to the Regu- 
lar Army. Men were developed in that conflict from the ranks 
of the Kansas volunteers who now have been promoted to high 
military positions, and who haye but recently been recognized 
for their genius in handling the difficult and trying situation on 
our southern borders. 

All patriotic citizens are willing to give their assent to the 
proposition that our Government provide adequate and liberal 
pensions to its defenders. We have come to the point where we 
recognize that we owe a debt of incalculable gratitude to the 
soldiers who offered their services and lives to the Nation in 
its needs, and also that we owe this same gratitude to the noble 
and self-sacrificing women because of the patriotism that bade 
their young hnsbands go to the front and battle for our Nation's 
honor and rights. Thoughts of privation and hardships during 
their husbands’ absence were dismissed from their minds. A 
great many of these soldiers, being young and just starting in 
life, with but little of this world’s goods, left their families 
almost without any resources. They did not volunteer for the 
little salary attached to their enlistment. There were but few 
of them but who were receiving more wages in their daily walk 
of life than they could hope to get for their service. It was not 
for this small allowance that they answered their country’s 
call. ‘They were patriots themselves, but they were no more 
patriotic than the wife who bade them go. 

Can a nation ever hepe to compensate these brave women for 
this self-sacrifice? Can a nation's gratitude be measured by 
the few dollars that it will cost our Government to provide 
relief for them now? We are just coming into the proper appre- 
ciation of the important part these good women had in bringing 
triumph to our cause. 

The burden of our Nation’s obligation to these widows, in a 
great many instances, has fallen upon our municipalities and 
private charitable institutions. They have been more sympa- 
thetic and liberal to this class of women and their orphan chil- 
dren than has our Nation. These local sources of charity have 
not reached all the deserving cases, and we all know of sad 
instances that are meritorions and deserving. 

This Nation should come to believe that it owes much to 
these women for their patient self-sacrifice. We have allowed 
these widows and orphans to be accounted and looked upon as 
objects of charity. What a low estimate to place upon our 
obligation. They are not objects of charity, because we owe 
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them a gratitude for which we have never paid them; When we 
give them that which we owe we will be but doing our full duty, 
and should ask no commendation. 

When this relief is given regularly in the way of a pension 
we will have a national conscience a little more void of offense, 
gnd the problem of our obligation will at least be partly 
solved. Appreciation will not be lacking on their part when we 
accomplish this. Why permit them to remain in necessitous 
circumstances, when this trifling relief, given regularly, will 
enable these widows to maintain their home and family? We 
are bound in the interest of good citizenship to give her this 
needed relief. 

I have always been in favor of liberal pensions to the widows 
of all soldiers who hnve had service in any of our country’s 
wars, and I believe that this law will be a step in the right 
direction and will lead to the fulfillment of our kindred obliga- 
tion to the widows of soldiers who fought in our various 
Indian wars, We have moved far enough along from the limi- 
tation placed upon the law relating to the marriage and grant- 
ing of pensions to the widows of the veterans of our Civil War 
to adjust that Hmitation also, and I would like to give my 
support to an amendment to the present law raising the limit 
of marriage with these veterans to a date nearer our own time. 
It seems to me that it would be the proper thing for a grateful 
nation to give the same relief to the women who have married 
soldiers of our Civil War since 1890. 

This bill provides for pensions to widows of soldiers of the 
Spanish War on the soldiers’ death without asking any ques- 
tions as to whether the cause of his death was due to injuries 
received by him in line of duty. While it is trne that we did 
not come to the appreciation of our obligation to the widows of 
veterans of the Civil War in this particular until the year 1890, 
yet we corrected that error at that time, and thus seeing our 
neglect regarding them we should see that this same error does 
not fall upon the widows of soldiers who fought in our more 
recent wars. 1 heartily approve of the provision in this bill, 
which does not carry with it the technical necessity for the 
widow to prove that her husband’s death was due to injury 
received in line of duty. It seems to me that is a just and 
equitable provision. If she is a widow and is in need. ber wants 
are just as pressing and our obligations are just as strong as if 
her husband had been taken while he was in the service. 

Many instances of the wants and needs of widows of soldiers 
of this class have come to me from my own district. I know of 
the cireumstances and conditions surrounding many of these 
cases. and n great many of them, and I might say practically all 
of them, possess the greatest merit. 

Our pension laws generally are hedged about by entirely too 
many technicalities. A great many of them who came from the 
Army with health broken have answered the last roll call. 
Many have lost their limbs, many have lost their health from 
hardships and exposure, incurred disease from insanitary 
camps. and these ailments will stick to them through life and 
grow worse as the years pass by. The wife who saw bim march 
away and the ziri whe married him on his return has just begun 
her burden of care. Heretofore the limited rule of our grati- 
tude was so guarded that many deserving ones have been get- 
ting no pensions. 

‘TLese widows and the widows of all soldiers can not be too 
promptly and generously accorded their dues out of our Nation's 
Treasury. Our Nation is abundantly able. and I believe that we 
are all willing to bestow upon them sufficient pensions to give 
them this much-needed relief. 

I sincerely hope that this measure will become a law. 


Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 
Ty roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am heartily in favor of this bill to pension widows and minor 
children of officers and enlisted men who served in the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and in China. I have read 
the bill over, word by word and line by line, and have studied 
it thoroughly, and have reached the conclusion that it is a 
and proper bill and should be passed by this House. 


just 


During these warfares 434,000 young men and citizens of the 
United States served their country in a most telling and em- 
phatic way. This number is about 18 per cent of the number 
who served in the war between the States. It is proposed, by 
this bill, in its amended form, to grant the sum of $12 per month 
to the widow of an honorably discharged soldier or sailor who 
served during the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection 
during her widowhood and $2 monthly for each child under 16 
years of age. The pension is to be limited only tu the widow who 
is without means of support other than her daily labor, and an 
actual net income not exceeding $250 per year. 

Under existing law this allowance to widows and orphans of 
men who served in other wars has been provided, whether the 
beneficiary be rich or poor. Under the report of the committee 
the number of widows and orphans to be benefited by the pro- 
posed measure can not be definitely ascertained. Inquiry among 
the camps of the United Spanish War Veterans indicates that 
there are about 4,000 widows of men who served during the 
Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection. No one can state 
definitely just what percentage of these widows come within 
the purview of the bill—that is, that have no means of support 
other than their daily labor, and so forth—and to so estimate 
it would only be a conjecture. According to the report of the 
committee, the destitute widows and their dependents are cared 
for in the main by the United Spanish War Veterans. It is 
inequitable to ask the men who offered their lives to their coun- 
try in war service to make this additional financial sacrifice, 
when the burden should be carried by the mass of our popula- 
tion which did not serve with the colors. If you will but stop 
and think, it has been 15 years since the Spanish War broke 
out, and this is the first request for legislation ever made by 
the organization of United Spanish War Veterans. They cer- 
tainly have been very unselfish, and their late request com- 
mends them to us, for they are asking nothing for themselves— 
absolutely nothing—but only a provision for the helpless widow 
and orphan, 

Under the present pension laws the widow, or quite a majority 
of them, have a pensionable status if they can show that their 
husbands’ death was directly due to disability incurred in the 
service. This always seemed to me to be unjust, and I most 
sincerely hope that this feature of the present law may by this 
Congress be eliminated, for the Government certainly has suffi- 
cient knowledge of the soldier's service to know whether or 
not he entered upon that service as a man in a healthy condi- 
tion; and if he has been pensioned since his service, this Gov- 
ernment knows that he incurred his disability while serving his 
country. Why, then, should his poor widow be required to fur- 
nish testimony that he died from the disease which he incurred 
in the service? 

The presumption would be that he died because of that dis- 
ease, or as a result of same. No person can testify truthfully 
that a soldier died as a result of a disease incurred in the 
service of his country, except an expert physician; and he, of 
necessity, would have been required to be with the-soldier all 
during his service in order to give any accurate or correct testi- 
mony in relation thereto. This bill eliminates this feature of 
the law, and I most heartily concur in this elimination. 

Now, the Spanish-American soldiers and the Philippine sol- 
diers rendered invaluable service to this country. This was the 
first time in the history of our country that the American sol- 
dier and sailor served in the Tropies and the Orient, under cli- 
matic and hygienic conditions unusual to him. They were sub- 
jected to the climatic diseases prevalent in. these territories or 
countries, which were numerous, and which struck down to 
death many of our American boys. They received no bounty 
or substitute money, and were not drafted for service. I am 
proud to say that they volunteered their service because of the 
patriotic spirit that dwelt in their hearts. They were loyal, 
true American citizens, who were willing to give up their lives 
in order to preserve the honor of their country and to uphold 
its institutions and preserve its rights. The mere nominal com- 
pensation that they received is nothing when compared with 
the most excellent service which they rendered. 

The committee, in its report, says that of the 434,000 who 
served in these warfares, about one-fourth were in Regular 
service, and from 75,000 to 100,000 were assigned to duty in the 
Philippine Islands. In these warfares there were 826 battles 
and skirmishes, in 515 of which men were killed or wounded. 
The whole mortality of the campaigns was 12,000. Many of 
them left widows and families of children. 

Now, if we were not to provide for these dependents of this 
latest type of our patriotic citizenship, while lavishly making 
provision for the widows and dependents of those who served 
in all the other wars of the Republic, this would mean to indict 
this Government on a charge of unjust discrimination. 
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In my judgment, if we expect to increase our Army and Navy 
we must show to the citizenship of this Nation in a clear and 
unambiguous manner that it is the policy and intention of this 
Government to take care of the widows and orphans of the vol- 
unteer soldiery who sacrifice their lives upon the field of battle 
in defense of the country which they love. The young men of 
this Nation to-day are far more intelligent than they ever were 
in the history of our people, and there is nothing that would 
make the young man lose his patriotism more quickly than to 
know that the Government under which he lives places a very 
low estimate upon the sacrifices that young men must, of neces- 
sity, make when they enlist in either the Army or Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, I most sincerely hope that this House may pass 
this bill; and that at the very earliest possible date the Commit- 
tee on Pensions may order out the bill to remove from the pres- 
ent law the time limit to widows who have married veterans of 
the Civil War. Under the law as it now stands no widow can 
obtain a pension who may have married a soldier since June 
27, 1890. This law, in my judgment, is grossly unfair. It is the 
duty of this Government to take care of its soldiers and their 
widows and orphans, and a great many of the widows to-day 
have married the old soldier and made him a good wife and 
eared for him and looked after his interests for a number of 
years or until the time of his death. She gave him the very 
best care of which she was capable, and now the Government, 
notwithstanding the fact that she has rendered this most splen- 
did service to the man who served this Nation, says that she 
can not have a pension because she did not marry prior to June 
27, 1890. 

In my judgment this is wrong, unfair, and unjust, and this 
feature of that law should be repealed, and repealed at once. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
Ty rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, a new Member of this body no 
doubt gets an erroneous impression of Congress the first few 
days, or I might say weeks, when his attention is devoted prin- 
cipally to listening to those who seem to have a grievance or a 
grouch, or, putting it in a milder form, to criticizing everything 
that has been done and is going to be done, especially by this 
administration. This spirit, as well as the exercise of it, was 
not confined to the minority either, for it seemed to be quite 
general on the part of some in both parties. This, of course, 
makes for the time being a rather pecullar impression on a 
novice; however, I am glad to say that my association with 
men upon this great committee of the Post Office and Post Roads 
has clearly demonstrated to me that it is much easier to criticize 
than it is to construct; it takes but little thought to prepare a 
stinging criticism of something or some act of another, but it 
takes a great deal of thought, plenty of hard work, to construct 
legislation for a great department like the Post Office Depart- 
ment; hence I can readily see why some prefer to devote them- 
selves to criticism rather than to give their help to construct. 

As a new Member of Congress, I consider it very fortunate 
that I should be placed on this very important committee, com- 
posed of men who are liberal and broad minded; men whose 
whole aim and effort is to legislate for the best interest of the 
department and for the people as a whole. 

In all the hearings before this committee, men from all parts 
of the country appeared before us and gave their ideas and 
best thoughts in presenting their claims; and during our delib- 
erations as a committee I was most profoundly impressed with 
the fact that partisan politics was entirely lost sight ef, and 
the bickerings indulged in on this floor by so many did not 
appear in this committee. It is true that some of us felt that 
other legislation should have been placed as riders upon this 
bill; as for one I felt that as a part of this bill we should have 
ineluded a provision for the retirement of the superannuated 
employees of this department. This question has been before 
the executive department as well as before the Congress for 
many years. It seems to me that the present law is harsh and 
inhuman, as it prohibits the maintenance of a eivil-service pen- 
sion list, and makes it the imperative duty of the executive 


office to drop from the service all employees who are perma- 
nently incapacitated from performing further service, ‘This is 
true notwithstanding the fact that this unfortunate condition 
a have been brought about by the constant grind at his post 
of duty. ' r 

I remember very distinctly of a particular case in my own city, 
where a faithful old letter carrier had borne his pack day after 
day, through sunshine and storm, from September 1, 1886, until 
some time in May, 1909. Completely worn out Carey Davis 
staggered and fell under his load, and within 60 days thereafter 
his resignation was called for by the department; and ever 
since that date he has been, and is now, a complete physical 
wreck, with no income to sustain him, and must rely upon the 
help of others, not receiving the same degree of consideration 
as the faithful old horse, which, no longer fit for duty, in most 
instances is cared for and protected because of faithful services 
rendered. Hundreds of such cases, no doubt, can be cited simi- 
lar to the one I have mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add further that I understand now that 
there is a standing order to the effect that any letter carrier 
absenting himself from duty for a period of 150 days during any 
one year, because of sickness or otherwise, will be dismissed 
from the service, no matter how long he may have served. 

When a man becomes a pack horse, such as these men are for 
a period of 25 or 30 years, through all kinds of weather, it would 
be strange, indeed, if they would not be more susceptible to 
accident and sickness than men more favorably situated. So 
I repeat it is a harsh and inhuman rule that now has been goy- 
erning this department. It is not only inhuman but it is expen- 
sive to the department. 

There are now many employees in the Postal Service who 
should be retired on account of their age and physical infirm- 
ities. Many of these men have spent their lives in the service. 


‘On account of the long hours and the exacting nature of their 


employment, they have not been able to engage in any other 
line of business nor to lay aside a competence for old age. In 
other words, to use the too often used common expression, “ He 
has outlived his usefulness.” Good administration and human- 
ity alike demand that some provision be made to care for these 
veterans of a most valuable service rendered the people and the 
Government. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 1910, 
says: 

Nearly every country of importance makes some provision for pen- 
sioning its employees when N are overtaken by old age, and many 
of the large corporations of s country have advised a similar plan 
for the retirement of their aged employees. From the standpoint of 
economy alone it would seem that this Government should do Tikewise. 
In the Postal Service, on account of the long hours, the small salaries, 
the exacting nature of the duties 8 the employees are rarely 
able to lay up a competence for old age. It is hoped, therefore, that 


Congress will take action looking to the retirement in some suitable 
manner of its superannuated employees. 


The Postmaster General, in his report for 1911, says: 


Almost without exception foreign nations provide for the pension- 
ing of civil-service employees when they become su nnuated. Lar; 
corporations in this country are rapidly m7 py © the same principle 
in the retirement of their aged employees. On business grounds, if 
for no other reason, the Government should do likewise. While the 
compensation of postal employees has been considerably increased dur- 
ing the last few years, it is hardly more than is sufficient to meet 
necessary living expenses, and, consequently, does not permit the put- 
ting aside of any considerable savings against old age. It is believed 
that a civil pension based on length of employment should be granted 
by the Government. Benefits to the service far outwelghing The ex- 
pense of such pensions would undoubtedly result. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for the 
Same year, says: 


Nearly every country of importance makes some provision for pen- 
sloning its civil employees when they are overtaken by old age, and 
many of the corporations of this country have devised a similar plan 
for the retirement of their aged = ees. From the standpoint of 
economy alone it would seem that this Government should do likewise. 
In the Postal Service, on account of the lon 
and the exacting nature of the duties pe 
rarely able to lay up a competence for old age. 

At post offices of the first class the ama Og number about 50,000, 
and less than 1,200 of this number have reached the age of 65, many of 
whom are in nowise superannuated: It is believed, therefore, that less 
than 2 per cent of the employees of ed post offices would be 
retired under a peonon system. 

In the Post Office Service a large sum of money accrues annually from 
the lapsed salaries of employees absent without pay, where no sub- 
stitute is employed or where the substitute receives less than the 
salary of the absent clerk or carrier, and also on account of failure to 
fill vacancies immediately, or where the force is reduced temporarily 
during the dull season when vacancies occur. The employees themselves, 
in a measure, contribute to this fund, since the absence of regular 
employees throws additional burdens on those remaining on duty. This 
fund is more than suflicient to cover the cost of pensions for the super- 
annuated employees amongst the 60,000 clerks and carriers at first and 
second class post offices. ere is anether source of revenue that might 
be properly used to constitute a pension fund, and that is the money 
turned into the Treasury each year from money orders issued and never 
presented for payment, 


hours, the small salaries, 
ormed, the employees are 
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The Postmaster General, in his report for 1912, says: 


‘Civil pensions based on length of service should be granted to postal 
employees when they become superannuated.- It is likely that the 
expense of such a system would be more than offset by — in efficiency. 
Although the compensation of postal employees has n considerably 
increased during the past few years, it is still insufficient to permit 
nove veo savings against old age. Foreign nations pension their aged 
employees, as do also many corporations; and on business grounds, 
if for no other reason, the Government should do likewise. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 1912, 
says: ‘ 

In the Postal Service the employees rarely are able to accumulate 
3 and the injury of an employee in the line of duty, necessitating 
his absence without pay or resu ae in death, is a serious hardship to 
his family. The Government should take the lead in dealing fairl 
with mens oyees who are injured while in the performance of duty an 
those who, when burdened with years and worn out with faithful 
oh 575 are forced to relinquish their positions because no longer able 
0 Work. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 1914, 
says: 

It is said that the loss sustained by the Government on account of 
superannuation aggregates many millions annually. A careful canvas 
of first and second class post offices seems to indicate that these losses 
are probably less proportionately in the Postal Service than elsewhere. 
Alertness, dexterity, quickness of hand and eye, and other qualities of 
youth are peculiarly required for the performance of post-office work, 
and tend of themselves to assist in reducing superannuation in the 
service. However, superannuation is an important problem in properly 
reorganizing the Post Office Service, and the increasing volume of 
PARDONE traffic accentuates the need for an early and definite 
solution. - 

Some postmasters refrain, for humanitarian reasons, from recommend- 
ing demotions and removals in accordance with the 5 
of employees. The result to some extent is that tenure of office in the 
Government service does not now depend on the law nor on the uniform 
needs, of the service, but upon the 9 N temperaments of the post- 
masters and their varying conception of their public duty. This con- 
dition is wrong, and works injustice to the employees and loss to the 
Government, 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, on March 1, 1915, in 
a communication to Senator BANKHEAD, which was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 4, said: 

Superannuation, however; remains a pressing and urgent problem, 
as a practical plan for dealing with it effectually should be accepted and 
advocated. 

Mr. Speaker, it can readily be seen that administration officers 
hesitate to recommend a dismissal or even a reduction in salary 
of superannuated employees. They have spent their lives in 
the service of the Government, and it is hard to say, “ You have 
given us the best of your life; you are no longer capable of doing 
your duties that are incumbent upon you.” Yet the drain upon 
the department by their retention at full pay is unquestionably 
far greater than would be the cost of a reasonable retirement 
pension, 

This principle has been recognized by our municipalities; 
practically every large city in the United States has some form 
of pensioning their superannuated and disabled employees. 

The only argument that can be made against this system is 
the question of expense. The claim has been made by some 
that the amount to be appropriated for the initial costs and 
future maintenance of such a system would be so large as to 
become a burden. To this I can not agree. Even should the 
Government be at an actual loss in dollars and cents for the time 
being, the amount of good that must find its source and origin 
in such legisiation, both to the service and for the faithful em- 
ployees of the service, will be far greater than all the cost. 

In legislating for the country’s welfare we can not take a too 
narrow view of all these problems. We should not try to limit 
or measure the benefit solely by what appears to be the cost; all 
good legislation for the benefit of the laboring man has had to 
meet these objections of cost or expense. I can not conceive of 
any beneficial legislation but what would at least involve some 
apparent outlay of money, especially if it is really intended to 
lighten the burden of the toiler, but without doubt will in the end 
prove to be economical. Therefore we must look beyond the 
mere question of expense in the first instance; we must consider 
along with the question of expense the good of the service, the 
good of the country, and the good of humanity. 

The same arguments were made against the eight-hour law, 
also against the child-labor law, and all laws for the protection 
of life and limb. There is no economy in having the old and 
superannuated endeavoring to work when suitable provision 
could be made for their retirement, besides the salutary effect it 
would have on society generally. 

While it was deemed best and wise by those older on the com- 
mittee not to place this proposed legislation on this bill as a 
rider, I am confident that within a short time there will be-pre- 
sented to this body a bill the provisions of which will provide for 
these deserving men. I have no hesitancy in saying that such a 
measure will meet with the approyal of a majority, and to us 
will be given the honor and credit of doing what should have 
been done long ago. 


Trayeling on Armed Merchant Vessels. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JEFF: McoLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1916. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, the resolution which I have 
offered for the consideration of this House was conceived in an 
earnest desire to contribute toward the clearing of the dark at- 
mosphere which overhangs the foreign relations of this Nation, 
and was framed with painstaking consideration of the many 
features of the problem and the many points of view from which 
that problem can be considered. 

This House pursues from day to day the healthy, normal 
course of attending to the proper and pressing business of this 
Nation, which, in the happy nature of events, is now at peace; 
and yet, from time to time, insistent echoes of the terrible 
tragedy being enacted by most of the other great nations of the 
world have intruded into this Chamber, and the most optimistic 
of us must feel a dread certainty that some day we may be 
called on to make a decision on some points that can not be 
ignored. 

When the Lusitania, the pride of Britain’s innumerable mer- 
chant marine, was destroyed by the torpedo fired by a German 
submarine Americans reacted in two distinct ways. Some held 
that the German act which had caused the loss, not only of 
the great ship and her cargo of war munitions but also of more 
than a thousand human lives, including more than a hundred 
Americans, was a crime and an outrage. Others felt at once 
that those who had lost their lives were themselves primarily 
to blame for having traveled on a ship which they knew to be 
in danger; and many felt, furthermore, that a nation strug- 
gling for its life against a ring of enemies could not in justice 
to its own soldiers and to the women and children whom those 
soldiers were protecting refrain from sinking any and every 
possible enemy ship which carried in its hold the weapons of 
death, This opinion was voiced by some of America’s leading 
men and held by more of the plain, straight-thinking people than 
the newspapers will admit. However, the President and other 
executive officials of the Nation took the former view, and as 
the result of long and careful negotiations the German Govern- 
ment, obviously at the sacrifice of advantages very precious to 
a nation at war and as an evidence of most welcome friendship 
for this Republic, has agreed to accept the American view as to 
the impropriety of such use of the submarine. Long since Ger- 
many promised to modify her submarine warfare in accordance 
with the views set forth by this Government, and how well she 
has kept that promise may be appreciated if one reflects on the 
perfect ease with which she accomplished the destruction of the 
Lusitania and reflects that she could unquestionably have sunk 
many another liner in similar facile fashion had she not re- 
frained solely out of respect to our ideas. Austria-Hungary, 
too, has accepted our rules at a sacrifice of some of her bellig- 
erent interests, 

One of the German pleas in justification of the sinking of 
the Lusitania was that that vessel was armed. It was cited 
that in 1913 she had been reported, in the New York Tribune, 
as armed; it was proved that she was built largely with Eng- 
lish Government funds under a contract which specifically 
provided for her armament. Nevertheless the contention of the 
American Government that the Lusitania was not armed on 
her last trip seemed to be sustained, and upon this point the 
American Government insisted most strongly of all, in bringing 
the German Government to acknowledge that the fatal attack 
was not justified. In all the exchanges between the two Gov- 
ernments, it has been understood that the American Gov- 
ernment stood for the immunity of unarmed ships from un- 
warned attacks, and the immunity of such ships, carrying non- 
belligerent passengers and crews, from attack where it would 
be impossible for the passengers and crews to reach safety. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the German race is 
a bloodthirsty and cruel race. To believe that I should have 
to hold too low an opinion of American people. There are 
more than 8,000,000 American citizens of German birth or 
parentage; there are more than 20,000,000 Americans of pre- 
dominant German stock. An average-sized number of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp could easily be filled with the story 
of their contribution to the growth of America in prosperity 
and culture; but that story, from the days when the German 
farmers made a garden of Pennsylvania; from the days when 
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Herkimer held back the English and their savage Indian allies 
at Oriskany; from the days when Muehlenberg presided over 
the first assembly of this House, to the present day, when 
Germans are preeminent in every art and science and business 
that goes to make our American civilization—that story is well 
known. I could not be proud, as I am proud, of the great and 
splendid State of Texas, if I believed that the German race 
is cruel and treacherous, for the German brand of hyphenated 
American swarms in Texas, and the land which they compel to 
yleld fruit and grain, and the cities they have builded, give 
praise to the Creator for them. 

And I am convinced that the German people in Germany are 
mighty like the German-Americans whom we all know and 
honor. And so I see no deep and treacherous plot against 
innocent lives when the German Government solemnly states 
to the American Government that they have accumulated proof, 
through many months of warfare, that the English Government 
has played false in arming its merchant marine with guns 
under the name of “defensive armament,” at the same time 
giving secret Instructions that those presumably peaceful ships, 
with their “defensive armament,” should take the offensive 
against German submarines. I do not condemn the English 
Government unheard; but I am anxious to examine that proof, 
and meanwhile I am anxious to judge the situation which has 
arisen in the light of American common sense, American fair- 
ness, and American neutrality. 

The German Government has submitted to the American 
Government a memorandum, which has not yet been officially 
given out by the State Department, but which is reported by 
the newspapers as cabled through London, to be as follows, 
quoting from The Washington Evening Star of February 11: 

TEXT OF THE GERMAN NOTE IN REGARD TO TREATMENT OF ARMED 

MERCHANTMEN, 


BERLIN, February 11. 
The text of the German memorandum is as follows: 


“Memorandum of the Imperial German Government regarding treat- 
ment of armed merchantmen. 15 


erui: 
5 to assume thereby the character of a Sees 
“The Government was willing to place e rdisposal, ot 
panies owning these ships necessary guns, 
sonnel suitable for train gun pect ey 


BASED ON ADMIRALTY STATEMENT. 


“The English companies already 1 on the requests of the Admit- 
— T president of the Royal Mall Steam Packet Co., Sir Owen 
in May, 1913, 


1 87 K cons 8 the stockholders of his eee 
he’ company's larger steamers had been 3 h guns. 

“The British Admiralty further published = an 8 1914, a list 
showing that 29 steamers of various tsh I ed stern guns. 
“In > tact. Germany established soon after os outbreak of the war 
that English liners were armed. For example, the steamer La Corren- 
tina, of the Houlder Line, of Liverpool, which was 8 by the Ger- 
man auxiliary Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm, carried two 4- 
ound, T-inch stern guns. A German submarine also 
Phe Channel by an English yacht 

THEIR LEGAL STATUS. 

“IL Kaem bs the character of armed merchantmen, according — 
international law: The British Government for its own merchantm 
has taken the tite Pease that such ships maintain the character of | $ 

caretas ere e vessels so as carry armament o or 
The British am or at Washington, accord. 


ave the Am 2). 1 mont sw: 

men were never armed ae Parnes ef offense, only defense, and that 
ee 8 would — — unless fired upon fi 

ad shy „ the otber "ha 15 Net they to 
arm ips under other flags adop e principle ey were to 
be treated as warships es aire ord in the prize-court rules 
published in an order in council, August 5, Bee under” No, 1, Order 1, 
that ‘a ship of war shall include an arm sups 

“The German Government has no doubt t merchantmen acquire 
a belligerent character through arming with cannon, no matter whether 
the guns shall ane only for defense or for attack. It considers every 
warlike activity of enemy merchantmen as contrary to international 
law, although it also takes into consideration the opposing view through 
the fact that it treats the crews of such ships no pirates, Syge as 
Pess fea be 


that 


was fired upon in 


powers 
A the limits 


oe iit. in the course of the war the arming of British merchantmen 
was carried out more and more generally. N 

light from the reports of the German waves forces in which British 

chan’ not only offered armed resistance to German warships, 


but, on their own 
in which attacks 


rt, proceeded without further ado to attack them, 
ey frequently made use of false colors. 


IMITATED BY ENGLISHMEN, 


“A compendium of such cases is given in Appendix 4, which, from the 
nature of the case, can comprise only a part of the attacks actually 
made. The compendium also shows that the described procedure was 
not limited to English merchantmen, but was imitated by merchantmen 


kana tion of the described procedure of armed English mer- 
chantmen s contained in confidential instructions of the British Ad- 
miralty, which are photographically reproduced in Appendices 5 to 12, 
fond by German naval forces upon a captured ship. These instruc- 

tions regulate in detail artillery attacks of English merchantmen upon 
German submarines. They contain preci lations concerning the 
reception. treatment, activity, and a of British gun crews taken 
over from merchant ships, who, for example, must not wear uniforms 
in 5 harbors, hence obviously belong to the British war 


go Above ale however, Jt is ‘Of German submarines Under the laws of 
“Tn this N the following regulations are — instructive: 
s not advisable to open fire at a eater distance 

thout regard to the conduct of ne. 
tion 3: If a sub: ne is of wlowsly pursuing a ship by day, and it is 
— may not have committed any definite hostile act, such as firing 


the sea, but are to attack them without further ado. 
RULES FOR ARMED SHIPS. 

“(a) W — 5 2 s for use of merchant ships which are armed for de- 
fense p dices 5 and 6) —— in article (battle) under 
— 4 va that oF 
„FFF is fa Principle obligated 

ng to a mere ne 0 to o 
4 h advi aniye yo ie submarine, s 3 
et ces con es, rs are 
armed for defense p Syasi 9 and 10) ie MAASE sec- 
evident to the ship's master e has hostile intentions, the ship 
pursued shall open fire in self-defense, notwithstanding that she (sub- 
a r torpedo, 

To To this also ‘the simple appearance of a submarine in the wake of a 

merchantman suffices as the occasion for an armed attack, 


APPLICATION 1S UNLIMITED, 


“In all these orders, which do not simply ‘confine themselves to the 
naval-warfare zone around England, but are unlimited in their sphere 
ofa apy iid on — for Mediterranean 3 12), the greatest 
em . — 3 and obviously with the pur 
of nrg nidden Joong enemy as as neutral the concuct of 
merchant ships, which is opposed to international law and the British 


assurances ¢ ppendix 2). 
i — F.. caaned ie h merchant ships haye 
offi ion treacherously to attack submarines every- 


where when they come near them—that is, to wage war against them 
unscrupulously. Inasmuch as England's rules for naval warfare are 
—.— over by her alies as a matter of course, it must be 7. 
t proof has also been adduced with respect to armed merchant sh 
of the 15775 enemy States, 
“TV (1). Under the circumstances adduced above enemy merchant 
— which are armed — guns have no right longer to be considered 
peaceful merchant ships. The German sen forces will therefore, 
NG a EDITE ported: teat to protect the rights of neutrals, recel ecelve 
an „order to treat such ship as Bakerik e 
“(2). The German Government informs the neutral 


ers of this 
state of affairs in order that they can warn their sub: from further 
intrusting their t ships of the 


ons or pro y to, armed mere 
the German — to 


APPENDICES TO GERMAN NOTE INCLUDE THE ALLEGED SECRET ORDERS OF 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY, 


powers at war wi 


BERLIN, February 10. 
Me get a praias attached to the German memorandum noti neu- 
t armed merchantmen belon; ng 15 . 
clude e 


Woodfeld. Woodfield was sunk November 3 last. A 
crew abroad 3 a gun captain and crew from navy on 
board the vessel. The instructions opened by declaring: 

“The ratings embarked as a crew mill's si the ship’s articles 
at the rate of pay communica ngs are not required 
for duties, not connected with 1 an Erd in case of emergency., 

They are to keep watch at sea and —— when the ship is au- 
Borei at any place where it is Mable to attack by a submarine. The mer 
will not mess with the crew, 5 the officers’ messes, 
forms will not be worn in neutra? po 

The next section, under the au, — Drin and maintenance of guns.“ 
gives instructions for supplementing the gun crew from the regular 
2 of the crew, for the supply of — gun practice, and 
so forth, 

CONTROLS SHIP IN ACTION, 


The third section, which is headed “Action,” opens as follows: 
“The ee: is responsible for the handling of the ship and the 


n 
51. 5 for fighting submarines, among them 
aA the Jae “Tt is to be remembered that over shots are 
useless, short shot, by SETT a splash, confuses the enemy and 
may 8 into the enemy. e shell bursts on striking the water, 
as it usually does,-some fra ts are likely to hit the enemy. To 
t the best results at least half the shots should fall short, * * * 
fr — gy eared to ones fire at a range farther than 800 yards.” 
secti the instructions for firing practice prescribes 
lace out of sight of land and of other ships. 
uplicate copy of the preceding, except that the 
the gun crews messing with the officers is blocked 


on of 
that bh reek shall take 
Appendix No. 6 is a 
provision ng 
out. 
DRILL BOOKS ISSUED. 
8 No. 5 contains an addenda to the preceding instructions. 
dix No. 8 contains on its 3 the following 
APRII be book for 12-pounder Sty as g guns. —— to . N 
armed merchant 15 Admiralty pee’ | branch, — 2 915." 
The contents of this book are nis ror mi itary intere 
Appendix No. 9 is headed: “ Confiden In no circumstances is 
this paper to be allowed to fall cone Nig hands of the enemy.“ It gives 
instructions r submarines, and is applicable to vessels carryin; 
armament 5 in the article of February 25, 1915. It was e 
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dently superseded by instructions similarly headed and issued in April, 


i 5, which are photographically reproduced in 
ows: 

7 D pa erran a arman Sy should follow generally the instructions 
of ordinary merc 

“2. In 1 51 — guns should be kept in readiness for in- 
stant use. 


appendix 10, as fol- 


SHIP SHOULD OPEN FIRE, 


“3. If a submarine is ry pursuing a sop by day and it is 
evident to the master that she has hostile intentions the ship pur- 
sued should open fire in self-defense, notwithstanding the submarine 
2 not ibare committed a definite hostile act, such as firing a gun or 
a torped 

5 in “view of the great difficulty in 1 friend or enemy 

ht, 7! should not be opened after dark unless it is absolutely 
maa thr the vessel fired at is hostile. 

bal 8 ning fire, hoist British colors under neutral colors. 

“6. Ifa def ensively armed vessel is pursued by a submarine, the 
master has two alternatives : mi) To open fire at long range imme- 
diately it becomes certain that the submarine really is — pums d oF 
(b) to restrain fire until submarine has come into range, sa; pF beak 
at which the fire is likely to be effective. In view of the es dl — 2 
of distinguishing between a friendly submarine at long range (one 
British — Broa ban has been fired at by a merchant vessel which 
erroneous ag herself pursued 1 50 submarine) it is strongly 
3 ed ere course (b) should adopted by all defensively 
armed ships, 

U-BOAT’S FLAG NO GUIDB, 

“7, A submarine's flag is no ide to her nationality, as German 
submarines frequently fly the British colors. 

“8. Vessels carrying defensive armament and 8 to 5 
gers of not be painted with neutral colors or fly a neutral 

t is recommended that in neutral ports, particularly 19855 of 

Spain, 3 should be eee as far as possible. A canvas 


cover is recommended for iy spare 
Masters are instructed eep the above paper where it can be 


destroyed at a moment’s otic: 

The eleventh appendix gives a memorandum for masters of transports 
carrying troops on the use of rifle and machine-gun fire against enemy 
submarines or torpedo craft. The final appendix reproduces type- 
written instructions to British merchantmen in the Mediterranean. 
It was issued at Malta in 2 1915, and orders the merchantmen, 
among other things, to carry out the procedure recommended by the 
Admiralty in the 1 — if a hostile submarine is sighted.” 

On the basis of the allegations set forth in that memorandum 
as to the conduct recommended to English so-called nonbelliger- 
ent vessels by the English Admiralty, and followed by those 
English vessels, the German Government announces that after 
February 29 German submarines will sink on sight any enemy 
ship which displays guns. Now, let us see if this be a simple 
matter or a complex one. 

To me it seems a very simple matter. If such things as pri- 
vate feuds existed under the same ultimate sanctions as make 
war a last resort of nations, and if I were a party to such a 
feud, and if I met a member of the other faction, and he had 
a perfectly capable automatic gun in his hand, cocked and 
pointed at me, I would not place much faith in his assurance 
that he was armed “ for defense only.” Rather, I would reach 
for my own gun and endeavor to get the first shot. If I meta 
member of the other faction unarmed, and he said, “I am not 
one of the belligerent members of my clan, but only a fetcher 
and carrier of their food and raiment,” I would spare that man; 
but if he said those words to me and at the same time un- 
covered his shooting iron, I would shoot him for his treachery ; 
for I would know very well that a shot from his “ defensive 
gun“ would kill me just as quick as a shot from an “offensive 
gun,” and that I should be just as dead in the one case as in 
the other. 

And I think that a shot from a “ defensive gun” on the deck 
of an English, French, or Italian vessel will sink a German 
submarine and send its crew on their awful last journey as 
quickly as a shot from an “ offensive gun.” 

It seems to me that it is not the concern of the American 
Government or the American people whether an English mer- 
chant vessel, armed with a “defensive gun,” manages to sink 
a German submarine or not. It seems to me equally none of 
our business whether or not a German submarine manages to 
sink the English vessel so armed. I would greatly admire the 
pluck of the English people in their insistence on fighting the 
submarine peril at every turn, by every means, if they would 
frankly avow that purpose as one of their ways of conducting 
this war and would frankly consider an encounter between a 
German submarine and an armed English vessel as a naval com- 
bat, with victory belonging to the bravest or the most skillful 
or the favorite of the awful and inscrutable god of battle. But 
the present English plea that an English ship is to be allowed 
to tote a gun and yet not be considered a fighting ship, is to be 
allowed all the advantages of armament but be exempt from all 
the penalties, does not impress my American mind. And if I 
suspect that England seeks to hide behind the coat tails of Uncle 
Sam, seeks to lure Americans on her armed ships as they sail 
out, hoping and praying that they may “ pot” a submarine, and 
then expects America to step in and do her fighting for her if 
an American citizen loses his life, then I am quick ty resent that 
conduct, and to resent it to the best of my ability, 


The law of maritime warfare as it affects the rights of un- 
armed merchant ships is now undisputed by any nation. Such 
ships may not be sunk offhand nor without provision for their 
passengers and crews, But such ships must not refuse to halt 
if hailed by an enemy warship, and must not resist the exer- 
cise of the right of visit and search. Every nation is agreed 
perfectly that if a merchant ship so flees or so resists it may be 
sunk without pity. And now, Mr. Speaker, we come to a sim- 
ple question, which, it seems to me, the English casutsts are 
trying mightily to obscure. If England agrees to that law, as 
she does, and if England maintains that in arming her mer- 
chant ships she does not intend them to. violate that law, and 
she does so maintain, then can any man tell me why England 
insists on arming such ships? Could Sir Edward Grey, with all 
his subtlety of mind and tongue, come upon this floor and con- 
vince anyone here that the safe, sane, plain procedure would not 
be to send such ships forth, like the merchant ships of any other 
nation, unarmed? If the object is to prevent the sinking of 
such ships as are not forfeit by reason of carrying contraband, 
if the object is to prevent the sinking of such ships without 
warning, then why not send them out unarmed and instructed 
to obey the rules of the sea and play the game fairly? The 
only answer the English seem to give, when cornered with this 
question, is that Germany can not be trusted to play fairly. 
Mr. Speaker, that sounds to me very much like an unmanly 
whine. I feel very fully convinced that the world is quite tired 
of the English device of blackguarding her enemies, of calling 
them names, and spreading about them stories which, for the 
credit of humanity, I am glad to note have been time after time 
disproved. England filled the world with similar ‘leas about 
Americans in 1776 and 1812. Since the sinking of the Lusitania 
and the mistaken and repudiated attack on the Arabic, the 
German submarines have been continually active, but they 
have not violated the rules of the game as announced by Amer- 
ica. The present administration can not be accused of slowness 
or reluctance to call Germany sharply to account upon any nec- 
essary occasion. The English plea that they can not trust Ger- 
many is almost an insult to the American people’s intelligence. 
But if Germany can submit proofs that English ships carrying 
“defensive guns” can not be trusted, if Germany can prove 
that English merchant ships have violated the rules and have 
actually fired on and sunk German submarines, then it seems to 
me that what England wishes us to do is just this: England 
wishes us to say to Germany, “ You must let the English have 
the first shot. Under penalty of our displeasure you must let 
the English ship always have the first shot. If you see a gun 
on an English ship pointing at you, you must not fire on that 
ship until after that ship has fired on you; then you may fire, 
if you are able.” Mr. Speaker, if we tak. that attitude, will 
it not justify the words spoken in this Chamber a few days 
ago that “ we are one of the allies”? 

And, Mr. Speaker, is there a Member here who would consent, 
in the event of our country being involved in a war, that the 
brave commanders and crews of our submarines should be sent 
into action, sent out to sea, under such orders, under such 
suicidal restrictions as that? Certainly not! 

Mr. Speaker, for several days the reports in the newspapers 
indicated that this Government saw the justice, the inevitable 
logie, the plain common sense of the arguments underlying the 
announced intention of the German Government and the 
Austro-Hungarian Government to sink armed enemy vessels at 
sight. Then, suddenly, there was a total and almost entire re- 
versal of position. Are we to believe that the threats which 
the English representatives here have dared to make, that if 
we act according to truth and fact they will punish us by re- 
fusing us ships for our merchandise? Are we to believe that 
these threats have been potent? I can not believe this thing. 
Mr. Speaker, there are men in both Houses of Congress who 
have introduced bills to put an embargo on munitions of war, 
the food of death with which we are now feeding Europe. 
There are bills in Congress to rctaliate against that proud 
nation which boasts that she rules the sea and whose manner 
of ruling it since this war began has inflicted on us a train of 
wrongs which would make the grievances set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence look like a mere selfish whine. 
There are men in the Congress who believe that we should for- 
bid our citizens taking passage on any belligerent ship which 
earries contraband of war, whether armed or not, because the 
business of carryin; contraband is a dangerous business and 
war is bloody work, and no nation is to be greatly blamed if its 
naval vessels sink vessels of fhe enemy carrying contraband, 
carrying munitions of war to kill their fellow countrymen. I 
feel sure that American naval commanders would act so, with 
the approval of the American people, if we were at war. And I 
believe these are the sentiments of the great majority of plain 
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Americans, Shall we then, when we merely propose to warn 
our citizens to stay off belligerent ships which are actually 
armed, which actually invite destruction, shall we be bullied out 
of that purpose by any nation or by any threats? Rather, I 
should say, answer such nation by a prohibition against all 
their ships and by an embargo on the munitions which alone 
enable them to continue this bloody and cruel war. 

But let us at least be firm in this matter of refusing to be a 
stalking horse for the game of shooting submarines with “de- 
fensive guns.” Let us keep our people off such ships or let them 
go at their own peril, not involving us in any result. Let us 
compel the belligerents, both of them, to play fair and be men, 
do their best for their own cause, and not whine about the 
result o> run to your Uncle Sam for protection. Let us remem- 
ber that the note which Mr. Lansing sent to all the powers at 
war, suggesting a set of rules for submarine warfare—a note 
which, to my mind, was the most constructive, intelligent, and 
humane stroke of statesmanship that has yet been brought 
forth by this war—let us remember that this note is the very 
basis of the German and Austro-Hungarian position. Let us 
stand by that note and let us warn every American that he, too, 
individually, must stand by it in all its implications or take the 
consequences. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I make a plea to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to consider this resolution earnestly and quickly. Time 
ond critical events will not wait. 

And let me call the attention of this House also to a notable 
English proclamation which in other days and other circum- 
stances, when the shoe was on the other foot, expressed clearly 
the English view of such matters. When the Russian-Japanese 
War broke out the English consulate at Shanghai issued the fol- 
lowing warning to all British subjects in the Far East: 

All subjects of the Crown are notified that the British Government 
will not un e to be responsible for the safety of any British subject 
leaving this port on a ship of either of the belligerent nations. 

That warning, Mr. Speaker, has been printed in numerous 
American papers, and its authenticity has not been seriously 
questioned. The State Department has tried in vain to obtain 
confirmation of it, but it has elicited nothing to disprove that 
it was issued as given, and such is the testimony of people 
familiar with affairs in the Far East. That to me sounds like a 
genuine English utterance, based on common sense, on proper 
caution, on justice, and on that unremitting vigilance with which 
England guards the interests of her subjects in every quarter of 
the globe. It is only now when the shoe is on the other foot 
and the John Bull is being gored that England would persuade 
us that such a rule is not sane and just, and would, moreover, 
impress us into her service to enforce the view which she has 
taken but which she herself is impotent to enforce. I do not 
believe that the American people care to be the mouthpieces or 
the hired fighters of either Kaiser or King. 

Mr. Speaker, I make an earnest plea to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to give this resolution serious and speedy con- 
sideration. Time and critical events will not wait on us. This 
is in every sense an emergency measure. Our duty to the very 
vital interests of the whole Nation demands attention to this 
problem and action on it before the end of this month. I ask 
the committee to report this resolution and let this House tell 
the American people whether I am right or wrong in beliéving 
that both House and people approve it. 

I give here what I believe is undisputedly an aceurate sum- 
mary of Mr. Lansing's note to the various powers suggesting the 
rules for submarine warfare from the Washington Evening Star 
of January 28, and, following that, the text of my resolution: 

Mn. LANSIXG’S PROPOSALS. 
SUMMARY OF THE NOTE. 


Such a proposal, now in the hands of the belligerent Governments, 
has been transmitted in a note which, while not in actual language, is 
substantially as follows: 

It is assumed that all of the Governments addressed are cqually 
desirous of near ning SeT own subjects and citizens whe are non- 
combatants from the hazards of submarine warfare. 

Realizing the appalling loss of life of noncombatants which results 
from the ction of a merchant vessel wit removing packs 
and crews to places of safety, which is held to be violative of the prin- 
ciples of humanity and of international law, which should govern mari- 
time warfare. the Unitcd States at the same time does not feel that a 
belligerent should be deprived of the —.— to use sub: nes, in view 
of the usefulness which they have developed since the outbreak of the 
present war. 

PROPOSALS OF UNITED STATES. 


That a formula may be found completely within the rules of interna- 
tional law ard of humanity which will require in its ayy ea only a 
trifling change in the practices which have obtained in t > pen and 
7 the . rte formula would be just and fair to all belligerents, 

s proposed z 

Phet A noncombatant has the right to traverse the high seas in a 
merchant ship entitled to gi ss acter flag and rely upon the rules 
of international law and t ples of humanity if the vessel is 
approached by a belligerent war vessel. 


Second. A merchant vessel of any nationality should not be subject 

to attack until the belligerent warship has warned her to stop. 
SHOULD HALT WHEN ORDERED. 

Third. Any belligerent-owned merchant vessel should promptly obey 

any order from a belligerent warship to stop. 
‘ourth. No such merchant vessel should be fired upon unless she tries 

to tiee or to resist by force, and even in such case ii Hato upon her 
by the warship must as soon as the flight or resistance ceases. 


Fifth. Oniy in case ft should be impossible for military reasons for 
the warp. te supply a crew or to convoy the merchant ship into 
port will be justified sinking such merchantman, and in that case 


passengers and crew must be removed to a place of safety. 
DIFFICULTIES ARB APPRECIATED. 


The State Department is fully appreciative of the obstacles which the 
adoption of these rules would place in the way of the operations of the 
submarines because of thelr structural weakness. Before the present 
war maritime warfare on the high seas always has been conducted by 
battleships or cruisers carrying heavy guns. 

It is true that merchantmen were permitted to any defensive arma- 
ment, but these were ligbt compa with the warships and did not 
change their nature as merchant vessels. This was based on the supe- 
rior defensive stren of the warships. and the limitation upon thelr 
armaments was for the or of limiting their power of resistance to 
contact with pirates and privateers. 

The introduction of the submarine into naval warfare has vee Si 
all of this. This craft is almost without powers of defense beyond the 
ability to submerge to escape an enemy. 

LIGHT GUN EFFECTIVE. 

PoP even of light caliber on a merchant ship successfully could 
det. her against a submarine. There are now no more pirates, and 
ay alae of . has been abandoned by civilized nations 

y genera A 

Therefore, there can now be no reason for the maintenance of even 
smali-caliber guns on merchant — unless it is designed to make them 
superior to submarines, and th deprive that class of warships of 
thelr undoubted right with safety to warn and search such merchant- 
men. In reality, therefore. any such armament of a merchant vessel 
bow — — be regarded as offensive armament. 

If marines should be required to stop and search merchant vessels 
before attacking them and to remove the passengers and crews to 
. of safety, it is not fair that the submarines should be compelled 

expose themselves to destruction at the hands of merchantmen. 

GENERAL AGREEMENT NECESSARY. 

Therefore, by a general agreement among the belligerents, subma- 
rines should be required to adhere strictly to the present provision of 
internationa: law to step and search merchant ships, to ascertain thelr 
belligerent character, and remove the passengers and crews to safety 


before sinking them, 
merchant vessels should not be permitted to carry 


On the other hand 
armament at all, 
ere is grave doubt of the legal right to carry armament on mer- 
chant ships, and it is submitted that all nations should be animated 
by a desire to save the lives of innocent people, and therefore should 
not insist upon the exercise of any supposed technical right. 
ASKS POWERS TO ASSENT. 

Is your Government willing to make such a declaration conditioned 
on a similar declaration by its enemies? 

The United States Government has been very much impressed with 
the arguments that have been advanced in certain quarters that any 
merchant vessel which carries guns in any position capable of use 
against warships has forfeited her noncombatant character and may be 
regarded as sn auxillary cruiser, and is seriously considering the an- 
nouncement of a purpose to treat these vessels on that basis because 
of the changed conditions in maritime warfare resulting from the in- 
troduction of the submarine and its defenseless character. 

The foregoing is substantla'ly the note which Secretary Lansing yes- 
terday announced he bad transmitted to “a foreign power or powers.” 
He refused to discuss the subject further. 


House resolution 143. 


Whereas the Governments of two of 5 at present in war in 
Europe and on the high seas have informed all neutral powers of 
thelr intention to instruct the commanders of their submarine naval 
vessels to attack upon sight after February 29 all armed vessels of 
their enemies, whether such armed vessels are admittedly naval ves- 
sels or carry their armaments under the name and guise of “ de- 
fensive armament for merchant ships”; and 

Whereas the Government of Germany, one of the powers which have so 
informed the neutral powers, has submitted to the Government of 
the United States photographic facsimiles of alleged secret orders of 
the British Government, which secret orders direct that such so- 
called “defensive armament for merchant ships" shall be used 
ofensiy-ty and shall be manned and directed by naval officers and 
men of the navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called “ defensive 
armament for merchant ships“ and such naval officers and men 
be. as far gpd engein concealed and disguised when in neutral waters 
and ports, with the evident intention to deceive; and 

Whereas the only ble use for a “defensive gan” is the same as 
the use for an “offensive gun,“ namely, to shoot and, if possible. 
destroy 2. damage the enemy ship whether submarine or other nava! 
craft; an 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no desire and no 
right to dictate to any of the powers whether they shall arm their 
merchant ships with guns or other armament or not, and has no in- 
terest in the success or failure of such ships so armed in using their 
armaments in the only way in which they could be effectively used 
namely, in 5 er injuring enemy submarines or ether naval 
vessels; an 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in the 
success or failure of the submarines or other naval vessels of any 

wer in escaping or 1 such merchant ships so armed and 
tes no desire or right to dictate to any of the powers what ste 
= shall take to protect their vital interests and pursue their legiti- 
mate 


belligerent operations; and 
Whereas the Government of the United States can not look upon any 
naval engagement between any armed ships of opposing belligerent 


rs. no matter how such ships, or any one of such ships, may be 


esignated or di . as other than a naval engagement under- . 
taken by each rent with the purpose of destroying the other 
belligerent ships an 


the lives of the people thereon ; and 
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Whereas, while it is indifferent as to quibbles about such terms as 
“offensive and defensive“ as applled to guns on ships of powers 
at war the Government of the United States is vitally concerned to 
offer its own citizens the best possible advice, counsel, and assistance 
in avoiding the hazards of war; and 

Whereas the Governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary bave given 
the Government of the United States positive assurances that un- 
armed ships carrying chiefly nonbelligerent 838238 will not be 
sunk—unless while resisting the right of visit and search—unless it 
is certain that the Caballero passengers can be removed to a 

lace of safety; and 

ereas the Government of the United States is vitally interested to 
preserve to its own warships, submarine and other war vessels, full 
necessary freedom of action against an enemy, whether avowed or 
disguised, in any possible future war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of resentatives of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
= of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, request the 

ident to warn all American citizens, within t borders of the 

United States or its possessions or elsewhere, to refrain from 88 

on any and all ships of any and all of the powers vow or in future a 

war, which ship or shi shall mount guns, whether such ship be 

frankly avowed a rt of the naval forces of the power whose flag it 

Nies or shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether suc 

gun or guns or other armament be led “‘ offensive" or “ defensive " ; 

and tn case American citizens do travel on such armed belligerent ships 
that they do so at their own risk. 

That when the President of the United States or the Secret: of 
State shall come Into possession of the actual memorandum of the 
man Government, 1 facsimiles of alleged secret 
instructions issued by the British Government, which alleged secret 
instructions direct that so-called “defensive armament for merchant 
ships shall be used offensively, and that so-called “defensive arma- 
ment for merebant wong ” shall be manned and directed by naval 
officers and men of the Navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called 
“defensive armament for merchant ships and such naval officers and 
men shall be, as far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and pcrts, with the evident Intention to deceive, the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of State shall, at the 8 
sible moment transmit such actual memorandum of the German Gov- 
ernment, with such facsimiles of alleged secret instructions of the Brit- 
ish Government, and with all appen whatsoever, to the Speaker of 
the House, that it and they may be laid before the House for its full 
information and for tts stance in performing its duty and function 
of poang tbe welfare of the country and its citizens and for its 
assistance In performing its constitutional duty of advising the 
dent of the United States with regard to foreign relations. 

That the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States botb to uphold all American rights and to 
exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which tend 
to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone of con- 
flict where the passions of war are raging. 


Pensions, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 16, 1916, 


On the bill to pension widows and minor children of officers and en- 
listed men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine insurrec- 
tion, or in China. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the opportunity 
to say a word for a bill to pension the widows and orphans of 
the soldiers of the Spanish-American War. It is a just and 
meritorious proposal, and ought to pass this House without a 
dissenting voice. This is peculiarly the time when Congress 
should take the right attitude toward the defenders of our 
country and their widows and orphans. 

The great State of North Carolina, which I have the honor 
in part to represent, contributed to the War with Spain more 
than her relative quota of soldiers, and they were of the best 
manhood of that splendid Commonwealth. Three regiments, 
comprising 164 officers and 3.802 enlisted men, from my State 
offered their lives for the freedom of Cuba. And near Car- 
denas, on May 11, 1898, on the torpedo boat Winslow, in the 
person of a gallant young knight, Ensign Worth Bagley, we 
laid upon the altar the first sacrifice for the liberties of that 
oppressed people. In the capitol park at Raleigh, under the 
sturdy and towering oaks, we have erected to his memory a 
beautiful marble shaft that his heroic sacrifices may not be for- 
gotten, and that the world may know that North Carolina loves 
her soldiers. 

Although the Spanish-American War was short and decisive, 
it nevertheless brought untold suffering and hardships to our 
soldiers. It broke upon us so suddenly that it was like a storm 
from a clear sky. We were not prepared. We could not prop- 
erly equip our soldiers in a time so short and under conditions 
so new, The climate was hot and unhealthful and tropical dis- 
ease lurked in every nook and corner. As a result thousands 
of our young men who went away in the vigor of manhood, in 


the very heyday of life, came back either in broken health or 
carrying in their bodies the seeds of disease that brought them 
to an early grave. Their widows, who married them while the 
flush of youth was still upon their cheeks and when a long life 
seemed to lie out before them, now ask this Congress that they 
and their children shall not suffer for food and clothes and 
shelter. And we will not turn them away empty. 

Mr. Speaker, we are about to enter upon a new and powerful 
military policy. This we can not escape. Present world con- 
ditions demand it. It will call for a great Army and Navy. 
There are two modes of raising armies—the one by enforced 
service, the other by voluntary enlistment. The first method 
will never prevail in this country. It is contrary to the genius 
of our institutions; it is inconsistent with a democracy. We 
shall, then, have to depend upon voluntary service; and if we 
act justly toward our soldiers and their widows and orphans, 
the brave sons of America will not fail us in our times of na- 
tional peril. If we make the calling of the soldier an honorable 
one, if we equip him, feed him, clothe him, and pay him, and 
stand by his widow and orphans, our calls to the defense of the 
flag will not fail of generous response, even to the last man, and 
we shall show to the world the glorious example of a great 
volunteer soldiery willing to die that human liberty may endure 
and that democracy may not perish. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 18, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, our times are out of joint 
and the world is out of tune, lost in a labyrinth of greed for 
gold and power. In 1896 John Clark Ridpath, the world-famed 
historian, told us there was an invisible government being linked 
together to rule the world. Every thinking man believes that 
now exists. This invisible power is so linked that all Govern- 
ments work to their gain, whether in war or in peace. They 
have more than half the world in war now, and have a large 
and powerful element in this country frantic because we have 
not made a mad plunge into the conflict. 

The members of this invisible government have been known 
by various names. They are now called war traffickers, because 
they are making millions out of the war in Europe (which was 
manufactured to their order), and are literally raging and 
raving in most of the great daily papers because Congress will 
not turn over the Treasury to them to be looted and ransacked 
while their papers and aid societies, cappers, and clackers call 
it “ national defense and preparedness.” Boss Tweed's raids on 
New York and Smidt's notorious and thieving grabs into the 
treasury of San Francisco would be mere petty larceny com- 
pared to their designs on our country. 


Their invisible power makes them able to allure and control . 


many good, clean, innocent persons. They have used the press, 
billboards, picture shows, theaters, and even pulpits and preach- 
ers have been put to serve them often in a most innocent way. 
The women and children in a great glow of patriotism are in 
the very name of God giving dimes and nickles to further the 
damnable designs of these high-toned robbers. For two years 
they have had the press giving the American people knockout 
drops so they could sandbag Congress and make a S4. 000.000.000 
roars on the Treasury, about two billion of which would be clear 
profits. 

The country is told in glowing headlines that it is rank 
idiocy to appropriate money to build a bridge, support the Post 
Office, clean out a stream. or do any honest. honorable work 
for the public; they call that “ pork-barrel" legislation. These 
political pelf dealers, these millionaire, high-toned highwaymen 
insist they they be allowed to scuttle the whole Treasury and 
take a mortgage on the unborn with a big bond issue, as they 
clamor for more loot. Go where you will and it is war, tax the 
people, issue bonds, get billions. get it quick and give it to the 
steel trusts, powder trusts. Morgan and the gang, so they can 
prepare us to whip the world, including the new country and 
race that Roosevelt discovered in South America. 

And, sir, tf it were not for the high-class good men that have 
eaught this contagion, I would consider the matter of an im- 
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Mediate invasion as so vapid and void of reason that it could 
not be considered as decent nonsense. I can hardly trust myself 
in the bed. lest some unknown, unseen, unthinkable, unavoid- 
able army turn loose on us, demolish our country, obliterate 
our race, and sow our lands down in salt, as the Romans did 
to Jerusalem, and have it all down before I awake. And since 
these blood-curdling, soul-ravishing speeches of Mr. GARDNER, 
Mr. Mann. Mr. Quix. and others, I want to thank these men 
for not uncapping the fountains of their eloquence all the same 
day. If they had, the Members of this House would have been 
weeping like widows at a husband's grave; the marble images 
of the patriots in Statuary Hall would have wept like a spanked 

baby over the impending obliteration and total extermination 
of this Republic. which is soon to take place by a ruthless inya- 
sion from God knows where. 

Since the Hon. Percy QUIN flopped and made that hair-raising, 
flesh-crawling; agonizing speech on last Saturday in which he 
raved and ranted, puffed and panted, moaned and groaned, 
had nightmares and jim jams over the impending massacres 
and murders. conflagrations, and calamities that were to be im- 
mediately inflicted on our country by an invading army from 
some unknown country, and confessed with great gusto and 
gesticulation that since he had read the President’s speeches on 
the horrors that confronted us he had changed his mind and 
flopped, he convinced me that he had run his soul up into 
sanctified corners of his conscience, baptized his brain fiber in 
fountains of truth, and bathed in copious reservoirs of righteous- 
ness, and been soul sleeping in sweet communion with the 
metamorphosed transmigrated spirits of Cæsar, Hannibal, Na- 
poleon, and Roosevelt, and had changed from a stern opponent 
of “preparedness” to a rich righteousness and resolute adyo- 
cate of all sorts of “ preparedness.” 

I, too, am in woeful distress over the dread of impending 
invasion, knowing that England with the biggest army and navy 
on earth has been 15 months trying to move Germany back 
15 inches, and that millions of her men and billions of her 
money have been blown in and she is powerless to whip Ger- 
many, much less us, yet she has millions of cats in her do- 
minion and she might do like Persin of old—invade us with 
an army of 13 generations of “tomcats” to squall and cater- 
waul our people into insanity, and we would never be able to 
pay Morgan and the bunch the interest on what they have 
robbed us of through their invisible government. And notwith- 
standing Germany would have to whip half the world to get 
out of her trenches and start toward us, she might put her army 
up in Zeppelin“ airships and stand while the world turned over 
under them and then drop down on us some night, and America 
would awake the next morning in a conglomeration of blood 
and bones and men and women made into mincemeat and 
macaroni, while the German Army stood triumphantly over a 
ruined Republic. 

And notwithstanding Italy with all her might and main has 
been nine months trying to invade Austria, her nearest neigh- 
bor, and has exhausted millions of her money and thousands 
of her men, she miglit send a countless number of her boys and 
maidens over here with Itaiian harps and “hand organs” and 
sing us, pluck us, and grind us into such phantasmagorial 
eestacies over the music that we would swoon into a catalepsy, 
and they would capture us and take us away from Morgan and 
the other“ war traffickers,’ and thereby win the country. 

Sir, in contemplating in mournful despair all these diretul, 
dreadful horrors that might befall us. my heart sinks to the bot- 
tom of my stomach and my body quakes with frightful fear, be- 
cause in the terrible frenzy of all our alarm“ not knowing what 
a day may bring forth "—the Navy Department has forgotten to 
put on an extra shift of labor to hurry up the 64 fine war- 
ships we have under construction in our navy yards and the 
many already appropriated fer. 

Therefore, the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Quix, Hon. 
Jases R. Maxx, and Hon. AUGUSTUS Garpner should be ap- 
pointed a committee of three, to be known as the council of 
“national safety,” to go on double-quick time and carry with 
certainty, celerity, and security our message to the Navy De- 
partment and urge with unabating importunity that they put 
on an extra force and double the shifts and finish those 
ships before Mount Vesuvius burns the world up, the arch- 
ways of infinitude fall, the domes of eternity topple over, and 
this world tumbles into ruins. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, one of the most dreadful calamities that 
may ever overtake us we are wholly unprepared to meet. 
speak of the fact that God Almighty once got tired of a lot of 
rich, haughty, insolent millionaires ruling and robbing all inno- 
cent people, and because of their infamy he literally filled their 
earth with lice, frogs, locusts, and flies, and killed their cattle 
with murrain, until all the land stunk with carrion. The foot- 
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and-mouth disease has already come, and who knows but what 
billions of lice, trillions of locusts, and quadrillions of frogs 
and flies may come on the next assignment; for, I say to you, 
sir, that there are a hundred Pharaohs in this country, either 
one of whom could buy the whole Egyptian Empire as it existed 
in that day. and whose oppressive, intolerant, arrogant, and un- 
scrupulous treatment of labor has in a hundred strikes and con- 
flicts between capital and labor shown ifself to be far more ag- 
gressive, murderous, and rapacious than the Pharaohs were over 
the children of Israel. And for these flies we need to be im- 
mediately prepared with a hundred million swatters. 

To exterminate the lice, we could have the Steel Trust make 
us a million oil-tank cars and fill them with high-life mercurial 
ointment, creosote, and carbolic acid. Then have them make 
20,000.000 squirt guns and put out 20,000,000 men to squirt the 
earth over with high-life ointment and acid and save our 
country from utter ruin. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I know of no other sane and patriotic way 
to save ourselves from the frogs and locusts than to have the 
Steel Trust and the Armor Trust make us a million big boats, 
regular Noah's arks, and we could get into the boats and jam- 
borec on the oceans to get away from the frogs. I had thought 
that while we were in the boats we might go on over and join 
the allies and help whip Germany, as Mr. Roosevelt and a lot of 
the tories want. But Morgan and the “ war trafſickers“ would 
object to that, for then their war traffic would stop. To them it 
would be an unwarranted interference with international law 
and a total disregard for American rights to stop war or stop 
preparing for war. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, this vision I have recited is senseless, void 
of fact. and without form in reason, And so it is with all this 
pipe dream and political prattle and piffle about an early or 
anticipated invasion of our country. It has been 100 years 
since any country on earth dared to undertake such hazard. 
Moderate, sane, and sensible preparation for national defense 
is a cardinal principle of the Democratic Party from its incep- 
tion. Then let us proceed in a normal manner. But uow, 
while the world lies prostrate, bleeding. broken. and bankrupt 
in bloody war, how sad it is, how un-Christlike, what a travesty 
on our glorious history to challenge the world to combat and to 
stupendous armaments. 

Let us cut loose from the entangling alliances of the old world, 
stand for America and an ever glorious Union. Make our Mon- 
roe doctrine a virtue by coming back to America and standing 
for it. The golden rule is a law of God that nations must obey 
the same as men, and they can not willfully disobey without en- 
tailing national dishonor. “Know ye. therefore, that God is not 
mocked.” A nation that sows to the flesh must reap corruption. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that during such selfish times as these, 
when 2 few sinister gluttonous war traffickers, whose mercenary 
lives are immersed in greed, whose mysterious power is swaying 
the land, it is considered weak and silly to trust in God. But, 
sir, when I lose my faith in God and the justice of his teachings 
the earth to me becomes a barren waste and eternity a blank. 
I want to get away from this raging epidemic of war hysteria. 
Into my mind comes a thousand thoughts from the law of God. 
“Depart from evil and do good—seek peace and pursue it.” 
“There is no king saved by the multitude of an host—a mighty 
man is not delivered by much strength.” To pay a man to open 
our sessions in prayer, and then mock the counsel of God, is to 
challenge his vengeance. 


The counsel of the Lord shail stand forever.“ 


There can never be but one great world power, and that the 
overruling power of God. The staggering tragedies of Europe, 
transpiring in the name of war, but emphasize the fact that the 
rivalry and-struggle of nations for supremacy of trade and do- 
minion can not be settled by war. 

Civilization has become so complex and interwoven in com- 
mon destiny that war but adds confusion and embarrassment 
to international life and progress, while it settles nothing. 

Boundary lines no longer separate the affairs of nations. 
Modern means of communication and transportation have con- 
quered space and distance. Business partners 5,000 miles apart 
communicate across national lines the results of yesterday and 
the prospects of to-morrow. Continents are cut in twain and 
oceans are laced together to facilitate the universal actions of 
man and the relationship of nations, This is an age of interna- 
tional life, in which the extremities of earth are drawn together 
in commerce, art, literature, science, and religion; hence the 
world has an equity, an interest, n God-given concern, and an 
inherent right to universal peace. 

It is wrong to permit the incorrigible malice, hatred, rivalry, 
and resulting rows of nations, in which they spring at each 
other's throat, blockade the seas, stagnate the world’s com- 


merce, batter down and even burn the very temples of civiliza- 
tion, destroy the accumulations of ages of industry. decimate 
the land in death and the sea in despair, while peaceful nations 
stand in agony and dismay while the commercial avidity of a 
special few in so-called neutral nations coin the miseries of war 
into cash by selling supplies and munitions to every available 
side of the conflict. 

To me this seems a travesty of civilization to provide by 
accepted codes that a truly neutral nation is one which stands 
stoically and indifferently by, consenting unto death, while guns, 
money, munitions, and murder machines are furnished both 
sides. adding fury and force to the raging conflict. 

Such conditions, in conjunction with the unparalleled terror 
and devastation of the present war, cry aloud to this great Re- 
publie, which is yet under the control of a tranquil, peace-loving, 
God-trusting people, to move for peace—one of the greatest joys 
of earth and grandest attributes of heaven. 

We must so act that our action will be notice to the world 
that the greatest part of our country Is anxious for peace; that 
notwithstanding many of our trading companies and munition 
factories are making fabulous profits out of the war, the great 
Christian conscience of our country does not want to make 
money out of the misery, murder, and degradation of mankind ; 
that we long for that communion, comity, fraternity, and friend- 
ship among nations of the earth that peace alone can give. 

Soon after I came to Washington I formed the firm conviction 
that the great aggregation of millionaire minions of despotism 
in the Steel Trust, Powder Trust, and the Armor-Plate Trust 
had determined to prostitute the Democratic Party to their base 
desires through the propaganda of their overwhelming clamor 
for “ preparedness.” 

I felt that they had set out to imperialize our Government by 
taking it from the rule of the people and making a military 
oligarchy through which all Governments would emanate from 
a military council and an imperial cabinet, thus making war 
council supreme in power. After several years of such craven 
conduct the spirit of the masses would be crushed, farmers and 
workingmen would be ground into helpless poverty under the 
despotism of such a military machine, doing the bidding of the 
great combined conscienceless corporations, 

Under such impressions I began in my humble way to help 
patriotic, sound, sane Democrats like Bryan, Krrenr, and 
other leaders free the country from the possibility of such a 
calamity. 

I now thank God that we have won the first victory by our 
refusal to adopt the nefarious, un-Democratic, un-American plan 
of Secretary Garrison, in view of which he tenders his resigna- 
tion in utter disappointment, 

The unscrupulous Insults that the business buccaneers who 
control the armor-plate and munition trusts have offered this 
Government since that grand old commoner, Ben TILLMAN, in 
the Senate, and the glorious young patriot, CLYDE Tavenner, in 
the House, introduced bills calling for Government ownership 
and manufacture of armaments, tends to show what these 
tyrants would do if they only had the Government in their 
hands and an army to enforce their orders. 

I have just received the following from a ripe, righteous old 
lawyer of central Texas, He has seen the program forming in 
Texas: 

All the antiprohibition leaders in Texas are committing themselves 
to Premdent Wilson's program, and they will win the State convention 
to send delegates to the national convention. They will elect the na- 
tional committeemen for Texas, Senator SHEPPARD fallen into their 
trap. The Liquor Trust has spoken through Col. Jake Walters, and 
Onsley R. M Johnson are W sages the * Chickenlicken,” “ Duckluck,” 
and Foxlock” frenay that the sky is falling, with Woodrow Wilson 
pla ing “ Chickenlicken “ and Morgan and E. D, Gary and the war 

ckers in the rôle of “ Foxlock.” The prohibition leaders repre- 
sent the “ Gooseloose " peri: 

The invisible power that can make our President change bis mind 
and follow Roo: t and stampede us into a monstrous Army and Navy, 
with conscription, can plunge us into war whenever they can make 
millions by so doing, he great pity of it all is that the “ invisible 
government," whose premier is J. P. n, representing the incar- 
nate flends of hell, are feeding the fires of this war with every form of 
destruction that fiends could conceive at the behest of the manufac- 
turers who are making millions. 

We, the people, will have to pay this vast expense the Morgans, the 
Garys, and their ilk have made for us to the uttermost farthing; first, 
in money and taxes, then in 5 and all the horrors of foreign war, 
then civil revolution, and our Nation, like the nations of Europe, wi 
— 88 into hell of conflicts, because we have killed democracy and 
orgotten 

Three great mae? and war messa have been delivered to three 

t Governments lately. Woodrow Wilson's 3 to the American 
on s; Von Holweg's message to the German Reichstag; the messa 
of Elbert E. Gary, chancellor of Morgan's invisible government, to the 
representatives of his general council, composed of Democrats and 
Republicans, assembled at the infamous great Gary dinner. This message 
at that feast was backed by over three billions ef money to defeat 
Wilson after having committed the party so as to spike all Democratic 
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campaign Pe guna i Roosevelt a greater Cæsar, prepare for war, 
and have the war. 
This message was given to indorse the Republican Party and 


erystalize the demands of the Invisible government on behalf of big 
business. This invisible government, represented by Morgan, Gary, 
etc.. owns or controls the press and is the ally and active aid of the 
entente Governments. and will force our Government into war to sup- 
port England and keep alive their munition factories and feed the fur- 
naces of hate, betl, and murder to build their mountain of wealth, if the 
People don't act and begin action before their hands are tied by law. 


The following was written by me to the chairman of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Texas, in which I am a member of the 
State board: 


Mr. A. J. BARTON, 
President Anti-Saloon League, Dallas, Ter. 


Dear Mr. Barton: The invisible government that rules this country 
from the headquarters of the money devil in New York has made a 
deal, through a group of its agents and satraps, the Steel Trust, and 
“war traffickers” ponny to sell Texas (and perhaps the whole 
country) to that chief of abominations, that superlative aggregation of 
scoundrelism, known as the liquor traffic. Jake Walters and a delega- 
tion of the leading whisky bunch of Texas spent several days in Wash- 
ington lately. The National Liquor Dealers and their council of States 
have also been here, 

Big business, the “ war traffickers,” and the liquor bunch formed a 
union over a year ago, in which the liquor traffic was to join the war 
crowd and fight under their banner for the sweet term e genta py 
which is now used to cover so much villainy that organized „the 
“war 3 want done. The plans are to line up for Wilson and 
8 is. gives them a respectable t ulin to spread over 

eir dens of filth, and enables them to use a on good prohibition 
voters to support their Infamous conspiracy. 

Jake Walters is to be Wilson's floor manager in Texas, and her State 
convention. If the pen works out, the whole storm is to center round 
Wilson and preparedness. 

A delegation, whooping, yelling, and guzzling drinks for Wilson and 
2 preparedness." The tentative plan for the Nation is to stand by the 
a ne of States rights and deny interference in the matter of prohibi- 
tion and suffrage. or, 's millions and brewery millions are united 
to strike down merchant marine and an honest farmers’ credit system, 
commit the Democratic 4 7 the great prohibition element of the 
South, against national prohi ition. 

Jake Walters, one of their smoothest, ablest, sober gentleman in 
Texas is to have c of the program and can have a million dollars 
and more if he needs ſt to spend In an honorable and legitimate way 
for Wilson’s preparedness and prosperity, a damnable piot to debauch a 
country and bacar a pie. It is the same old scheme in which the 
livery of Heaven is to used to cover the devil. 

Mr. Garpner, an old-time te id who made the first blood-and- 
thunder speech for the President and is “ reparedness,” has called a 
caucus and put himself and one more rabid reactionary and two Bull 
Moosers out on a Roosevelt harmony and national-lefense ticket as 
delegates from the State of Massachusetts, asserting that Roosevelt is 
the hope of the 8 As soon as these Republican roosters found 
they could not force Ison and his Congress to let them revise the 
ta to raise the money for the Army and Navy and that the Demo- 
erats were overwhelmingly for an increase in the surtax on all big 
incomes and inheritances, putting the tax on the invisible crowd them- 
selves, they rebelled and sent a committee of their leading foremost 
Republicans on the Military Committee to notify the President they 
would not support Mr. Garrison's plan. In less than three hours 
Garrison resi , took the train for New York, supposedly to confer 
with the invisible government at the Waldorf-Astoria; thus the common 
people and democracy won the first battle. You may not bave seen 
much of this in the papers. but watch the future and see it revealed. 

The antisaloon league and prohibition advocates are to be covered up, 
crushed in the next campaign by an all-absorbing clamor for “ adegua: 
national defense and preparedness. Wilson is also marked for slangh- 
ter. The trusts and big business know they can control the Republican 
Party, and the liquor traffic is to secure contro] of the Democratic Party 
through their base pretense of love for Wilson and States rights. 

In my cam I stood with Wilson, Gen, Miles, and all the leaders 
of the . Party against that war crowd of militarists headed 
by Roosevelt. On December 8. 1914, after war had started in Europe, 
in August. the President issued a nd message to Congress op; 
the Roosevelt Steel-Trust Powder-Trust combine that was then clamor- 
in 2 Psi a glorious, ringing message, among the many grand 

gs he 2 

“The other topic I shall take leave to mention goes deeper into the 
principles of our national life and policy. It is the subject of ‘ national 

redness,’ 

It is said in some quarters that we are not prepared for war. What 
is meant by being pre ? Is it meant that we are not orn! upon 
brief notice to put a Nation in the feld, a Nation of men well. trained 
to arms? Of course, we are not ready to do that, and we shall never be 
in time of ce, so long as we retain our present litical principles 
and institutions. And what is it that it is suggested we should be pre- 
pared to do? To defend ourselves inst attack? We have found 
always means to do that, and shall find them whenever it is necessary, 
without calling our people away from their necessary tasks to render 
compulsory military service in times of peace. 

“Aow me to speak with great plainness and directness upon this 

t matter. I have tried to know what America is, what her people 


ceptions and desires of this poopie is a voice of peace and hope and 
. among the people of the . 

“We are at peace with all the warid. No one who speaks counsel 
based on fact or drawn from a just and candid interpretation of reali- 
ties can say that there is reason to fear that from any Po basi our 
independence or the integrity of our territory ts threaten eS 
Dread of power of any other nation we are incapable of. We are indeed 
a true friend to all the nations of the world, because we threaten none, 
covet the possessions of none. desire the overthrow of none. Our 
friendship can be accepted and is accepted without reservation. 
s „ è We are the champions of peace and of concord. And we 
should be very jealous of this distinction which we have sought to earn. 
Just now we should be cularly jealous of it, because it Is our dear- 
est present hope that this character and reputation may presently, in 
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God's providence, bring us an opportunity such as has been seldom 
youchsafed any nation, the opportunity to counsel and obtain peace in 
the world and reconciliation and a nealing settlement of many a matter 
that has cooled and interrupted the friendship of nations, 

From the first we have had a clear and settled policy with regard to 
military establishments. We never have had, and while we retain our 
present principles and ideals we never shall have, a large standing 
army. asked, ‘Are you ready to defend yourselves?’ we reply, 
Most assuredly, to the utmost '; and yet we shall not turn America into 
a military cam We will not ask our young men to spend the best 
years of their lives making soldiers of them. 

“We must depend in every time of national peril, in the future as in 
the past, not upon a standing army, — 9 upon a reserve army, but 
upon a citizenry trained and accustom to arms. It will be right 
enough, right American policy, based upon our accustomed principles 
and practices, to provide a system by which every citizen who will vol- 
unteer for the training may be made familiar with the use of modern 
arms, the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and 
sanitation of camps.” 

The European countries were then in the flush of world 
wealth and vigor. 
much more so now Europe's best men are dead ar 
lions more wounded and maimed, their countries fa 
rupt. It is now acknowledged by all SERSA men that the allies, 
making up the test powers on earth, would literally fall asunder in 
a few months if not for the overwhelming support they nre able to con- 
trol from tbis country | 

Gen. Miles and Admiral Blue testified this week before our Militar 
Affairs Committee that we could easily repel 9 or extermi- 
nate any foe that might invade our magne fk k e have 270 fighting 
ships now, including 17 dreadnaughts of the world's best patterns. 
We have 68 more under contract and construction, including 9 of the 
best, most modern dreadnaughts known to the science of war. In God's 
name, why should we take up the military mania of Napoleon, the 

r, and Roosevelt, tax our common peop e with stamps on the com- | 
mon affairs of life, and drag out half a million men in handcuffs, under 
maine rN pon; simply to make ourselyes the “ military bully” of the 
earth? 

I would rather tax our people to build a fine merchant marine to 
carry our crops anl commerce to the world without being in the grip 
rust and Morgan’s transportation trust. I am with the 
President on that; but the “melon cutters” and their conspirators 
and friends killea that bil! last year, and now through leading Repub- 
cans and enemies of Democracy are seeking to drown that grand 
measure by contracting to spend millions for a ponderous Army and 
Navy we do not need, leaving us helpless to provide funds for the 
things we do need. In my first two speeches I used the following lan- 
guage showing my position: 

“T would like to double or treble our Army and Navy schools, pre- 
paring an adequate number of young men for expert service in time of 
need; enlarge our Rock Island Arsenal; manufacture and keep on hand 
an ample supply of first-class guns, munitions, and like equipments: | 
plant several aeronautic stations on our shores with submarine and 
mine equipments * 

. * 


wer in 
If Mr. Wilson's declarations were sound then, how 
millions, and mil- 
mished and bank- 


* * a * * 


“A Navy adequate to the country’s defense is an established policy | 
to any necessary increase of that armament I would offer 


of our > 
no ee but the incomes of the rich, inheritances, and “ war 
rofits should bear a just share of the cost and the load be lightened 
or the industrious poor.” 
* * + . > od * 


“Thus prepared and relying on a citizen soldiery, if we give the 
citizen freedom and falt play at home, we will be impervious to all at- 
tacks from any source.” 

* * . * . * . 


“All these things I stand for as most of the leading Democrats here. | 
We stand by the grand message the President gave us, as quoted 
herein, and as he said then we will be amply prepared to repel any 
assault from any source. I join a whole Nation in an outpouring of 
thanks to President Wilson for this splendid administration in a gen- 
eral way and in keeping this country out of war when we so many 
provoking and serious conditions which, under a less patriotic and 
well-poised man, would have produced war. 

The great daily pers have continually falsified or magnified the 
difference between the President and most Democratic leaders. There 
has never been a day that a perfect agreement could not have been 
made if the administration forces had been willing to abandon conscrip- 
tion and let Con raise the money by an increase in tax on large 
incomes, large inheritances, and war profits,” and let the Government 
make its own armaments and get out of the clutches of that bunch of 
base tories and “ war traffickers.” 

I stand by my life’s record of 30 years, as explained herein. Have 
been ready to go into a Democratic caucus on the great question and be 
bound by what a majority of the Democratic Members said do. This 
the xdministration declined to accept, and placed the whole program on 
a nonpartisan basis, while the papers boasted that Republican votes 
under the rabid reactionary leaders Jog CANNON, Jim Maxx, and Sen- 
ator Vexrose would carry the plan through. 

Since TıLLMAN and others the Senate have pushed through a 

lan for Goxernment-made armaments and our committee has prac- 

cally agreed on the repeal of the stamp tax and to raise the revenue 
5 a tax on large incomes, etc., these Republican leaders are now get- 
ng mad. They are routed. 


i HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Februcry 8, 1916. 
Mr. GEORGE. D. ARMISTEAD, 
Postmastcr, San Antonio, Ter. 

My DEAR FRIEND AnMISTEAD: Many thanks for your letter of Feb- 
ruary 3 and clipping from the Light. There are none but who want 
adequate preparedness. It is only a question of what that is. The 
President last year stood where most of the Democratic leaders now 
stand. Ife changed his mind and has left Gen. Miles, Br 
and scores of the best Democrats on earth, and in his last few ches 
has gone clear on beyond Roosevelt. The very thing we all predicted 
was intended by the millionaire melon cutters in the Steel Trust, 
Powder Trust, cte., who started this propaganda in the press last year. 


n, KITCHIXN, 
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The facts came out here that some of these scoundrels, these pocket- 
book patriots, whose war stocks have doubled ten times in one year, 
who have made millions in multiple in preparing the allies, now have 
Hon. JAMES R. Mann, the leading Republican on our floor, and the 
leading eastern papers telling us we must contract with the same 
bunch by billions to prepare us to fight England. Their infamy has 
been shown in the fact that some of them have a contract with their 
pals and partners in Europe to furnish them copies of all contracts 
they make in this country. Those things we never sce in the papers. 

yilson has now committed the Democratic Party, in so far as he can, 
to the Roosevelt rabid Republican program cf militarism, with all the 
conscription and military methods executed from military headquarters 
oF the sword and | pee He demands these conditions and the 
billions of expense while we have an empty Treasury and asks that the 
larger part of the funds be raised by an infamous stamp tax on the 
common affairs of our people. When you recall the stamp tax in 
1776 that bred a revolution and produced a Republic you will under- 
Stand why I call it an infamous tax. In my remarks Saturday I used 
the following language 8 that tax: 

“The general stamp tax is odious and offensive to all principles of 
Democracy and traditions of the Democratic Party. It is the spawn 
of rank Republicanism, begotten of Mark Hanna, whose policy was to 
tax the masses and feast the classes. It came through the womb of 
the Republican Party and was adopted during the War wit: Spain, 
when the Republican Party was either too cowardly or too craven to 
enact an income tax on the millionaires it had created. The Democratic 
Ken should purge itself of this Republicanism by 8 a tax on 
the large incomes, inheritances, and millionaire war traffickers neces- 
sary to support the program of proper preparedness, and thus speak 
into life and law the sound traditions and principles of 3 

“The leading Republicans are in great glee over the President's 
position. They have rai-ed the clamor that you will have to lick 
stamps to raise all your revenue or else lick the Democrats and put us 
in to restore a pretertive tarif and supply ample revenue to carry on 
all our * patriotic defenses,’ ” r 

We who stand between these rabid, rancorous extremes and who are 
standing by lifelong principles of Democracy have not changed our 
minds. We stand where the President stood last year. We are willing 
to increase our regular program by putting up aeronautic stations 
round our seacoasts, with ample mine and submarine ulpments, 
double our military and naval schools, give Government ald to State 
schools with standard military departments, and supply State militia 
with reasonable equipments at Government expense. ut we demand 
the repeal of the stamp tax and demand that the money be raised by 
an increase in the tax on large incomes and large inheritances and 
war profits of the melon cutters, If the President turns these matters 
down and carries his stupendous program through, Including conscrip- 
tion and military despotism that must follow, he will leave the Demo- 
cratic Party hamstrung, hog tied, bucked, and gagged, with no power 
or virtue of defense against the raids of the Republican reactionaries, 
who with their millions will take pleasure in ering Wilson and the 
Democratic Party aside and reinstate the rabid Republicans every- 
where and make this Republic a military machine, in which trust 
masters will be the ruling power. 

I have written fully because I know 7 honest and patriotic antece- 
dents, I have received more than 2, letters since I made my set 
speech, and only about 10 have asked us to support the standing-arm 
and conscription program. ‘Twenty-two letters came in the m. wit 
8 for it, 20 against it, including a list of 100 signers to one of 
them. 

Friend Armistead, let us look squarely at our situation. The Presi- 
dent tells us the sparks are flying and we are likely to be engulfed in 
a conflagration at any time. Immediately the Republican leaders begin 
to repeat the clamor and mourn over “an empty Treasury and no bope 
of revenue to prepare for adequate safety, because of an impotent 
Democratic administration.” I am not willing to impeach the honor 
and patriotism of our President by 3 he had knowledge of serious 
conditions which might result in war. f England is the immediate 
danger, then I would feel myself (if I were President) to be not only 
a traitor, but a consummate villain, if I sat supinely still and did not 
move at once to stop Morgan and the Steel Trust from making millions 
by preparing her with mouy and war machines to invade and slaughter 
us. I would consider myself an idiot or gone stark crazy if I thought 
Germany could pass the whole of Europe in arms and make an imme- 
diate attack on us. Italy or France, to make an attack on us, would 
have to satisfy Germany and Austria with such an indemnity they would 
be impotent and helpless, and to say there is immediate danger is to 
pronounce myself so silly that there is no term in my English will 
express the condition of such a mind. ‘The truth is that CLAUDE 
Kircutn, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee; Bon HENRY, 
chairman of the Committee on Rules; Judge E. W. SAUNDERS, chairman 
of the Democratic caucus; Hon. James Hay, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military rege rg | old-time true Democrats—know 
there is no immediate danger, else the President would call the heads 
of 9 committees together under the rules of the House and 
lay the facts before them, and every honest man in the House would 
rise to meet the occasion and supply the means necessary at any cost, 

The President, having no platform to commit him to such a program, 
and the Democratic Party never having spoken on that question, except 
against a large standing Army and eclally with the conscription 
and criminal methods of enforced service, has a perfect right to go 
to the country; but all the alarm he sought to create was simply a 
8 phantasy he used to bring a line-up to his Roosevelt program. 

‘or if he really knew anything serious, it would be his duty to impart 
the same to the chairmen of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and other leading committees and 
ask for immediate action through Congress. 

These committees are all serene and unalarmed, knowing, as Gen. 
a stated, that there was no danger, cither immediate or pro- 
spective. 

Two great dreadnaughts and G4 other important ships and sub- 
marines are now under contract and appropriations already made for 
their completion In our navy yards; yet with all the stress, fuss. and 
flamboyant agonizing demands for further immediate preparenneas 
there has not been an effort made to hurry up this work by installing 
a double shift of labor, which to my mind shows that all this maudlin 
Scarecrow over the country has been manufactured by the motley herd 
of Tory melon-cutters who want to make a five-year raid on our Treas- 
ury of a half billion a year. 

With much respect, I am, very truly, yours, 
J. H. Davis. 
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Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire, as part of 
my remarks, to print two acts of Congress providing for pension- 
ing the Texas Rangers up to but not including the year 1860. 
This does not include the regiment of Col. M. T. Johnson, and, 
therefore, my bill, if it passes the Senate and becomes a law, 
will not only put this regiment on a pensionable status but will 
also include all the Rangers serving after the war, from 1866 
and up to 1876, when Indian hostilities ceased in Texas. The 
last man that was killed by hostile Indians, so far as I know, 
was a Mr, Earle, who was killed by the Comanches in the 
summer of that year on the ground where the thriving town of 
Quanah, in my congressional district, stands. 

Mr. Speaker, the term “Texas Rangers” was first used in 
the legislative provisions made by the Congress of the Republic 
of Texas for maintaining mounted companies to defend the 
frontier against Indians and Mexican marauders. When Texas 
became part of this Union, by annexation, one of the articles of 
annexation required the United States to defend its frontier. 
It was found necessary by the legislature of the State to con- 
tinue the Ranger service on its frontier and the Mexican border. 
They were paid by the State for their services. The Congress 
of the United States has, with a few exceptions, from time to 
time refunded to the State the amounts thus paid. I have a 
bill pending in this Congress to cover the few cases where this 
refund has not heretofore been made to the State. Several 
years ago I introduced a bill to pay a pension to all duly en- 
rolled Rangers who have not heretofore been placed on a per- 
sionable status. I reintroduced it this term. It is as follows, 
namely, H. R. 341: ' 


‘A bill (H. R. 341) pensloning the surviving officers and enlisted mon 
of the Texas Volunteers employed in the defense of the frontier of 
that State against Mexican maranders and Indian depredations 
from January 1, 1859, to January 1, 1861, and from 1866 to 1876, in- 
clusive, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 
an act entitled “An act nting pensions to survivors of the Indian 
wars of 1832 to 1542, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War," 3 July 27. 
1892, be, and the same are hereby, extended from e date of the 

assage of this act to the surviving officers and enlisted men of the 
exas Volunteers who served in defense of the frontier of that State 
1 Mexican marauders and Indian ee from January 1, 
1859, to January 1, 1861, inclusive, and from the year 1866 to the 
year 1876, inclusive; and also to ‘include the surviving widows of 
said officers. and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows have 
not remarried: Provided further, That the record of enlistment or 
muster into the service of the State of Texas, as evidenced by the 
muster rolls and vouchers on file in the State archives at Austin, 
Tex., shall be accepted as full and satisfactory proof of such enlist- 
ment and service; and where it is shown that any such muster rolls 
or vouchers have been lost or destroyed, secondary evidence of their 
existence, contents, and loss may be made, and when so made shall 
have the same force and effect as the original rolls and shall be ac- 
cepted as full and satisfactory proof of the originals: And provided 
further, That all contracts heretofore made between the beneficiaries 
under this act and presen attorneys and claim agents are hereby de- 
clared null and void. 


The gentlemun from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] introduced a 
similar bill in this Congress, which was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Pensions. This bill did not include the Texas 
Rangers, and under its provisions these Texas troops would have 
received no pensions. This bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 655) to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 
from 1865 to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, 
Be it enacted, cto., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 

an act entitled “An act granting pensions to survivors of the Indian 

wars of 1832 to 1842, Inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 

War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War,” approved July 

27, 1892, as amended on February 19, 1913, be, and the same are hereby, 

extended from the date of the passage of this act to the surviving officers 

and enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the military service 
of the United States, who haye reached the age of 62 years. and who 
served for 90 days in the campaign in southern Oregon and Idaho and 
northern te of California and Nevada from 1865 to 1868, inclusive; 
the campa against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches 
in Kansas, Colorado, and Indian ‘Territory from 1867 to 1869, inclusive ; 
the Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; the campan against the Apaches 
of Arizona in 1873; the campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and 

Cheyennes in Ka Colorado, Texas, Indian Terirtory, and New 

Mexicoin 1874 and 1875; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes 

and Sioux in 1876 and 1877; the Nez Perce War of 1877; the Bannock 

War of 1878; the campaign against the Northern Cheyennes in 1878 and 

1879; the campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah, 
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from Sethe, 1879, to November, 1880, inclusive: the campaigr 
8 


again: e Apache Indians in Arizona in 1885 and 1886; and the cam- 
against the Sioux Indians in South Dakota, from November, 1890; 
o Jan „1891, inclusive; and also to include the surviving widows 
of sald officers and enlisted men who shall have married said survivor 
prior to the passage of this act: Provided, That such widows have not 


remarried: Provided further, That where there is no record of enlist- 


ment of muster into the service of the United States in any of the 


wars mentioned in this act the record of pay by the United States shall 
be accepted as full and satisfactory proof of such enlistment and service : 
And Fe ped further, That all contracts heretofore made between the 
beneficiarles under this act and pension attorncys and claim agents are 
hereby declared null and void. 

Sec, 2, That the period of service performed by beneficiaries under 
this act-shall be determined by reports from the records of the War 
Department, where there is — 0 a record, and by the Fy cash from the 
records of the Treasury Department showing payment by the United 
States where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster into the 
United States mliiitary service. 

Sec. 3. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, relating to loyally 
during the Civil War, is hereby repealed so far as the same relates to 
this act or to pensioners under this act. 

When this bill was under consideration in the House the 
main provision of my bill No. 341 was incorporated in this bill 
No. 655 as an amendment. It is now in the Senate for consid- 
eration, and I hope that it will soon become a law, so that the 
few remaining old, brave, battle-scarred Texas Rangers will 
receive pensions from a Government who has bestowed mil- 
lions of dollars on soldiers of other wars who were never near 
enough an enemy to even smell gunpowder. In the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico—1846 to 1848—the Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, then in the service of the United States 
under such noted leaders as Walker, Hays, Gillespie, Truitt, 
Duggett, and others, achieved world-wide fame and added ad- 
tional luster to the name of “Texas Ranger.” Between the 
Mexican War and the Civil War of 1861 the Rangers under 
such chieftains as Burleson, Highsmith, the McCullochs, Ford, 
Hardeman, Ross, and others, by their valor, daring, efficiency, 
and generalship, displayed in the many campaigns against hos- 
tile Indians and marauding Mexicans, fully maintained the 
title of the Texas Rangers for intrepid skill in horsemanship, 
unerring aim with firearms, quickness in movement, coolness in 
danger, and dashing courage in action. I personally know three 
Montague County rangers who charged and defeated nine lios- 
tile Comanche Indians, killing several of them and wounding 
others. These Indians were on one of their many murderous 
raids in Texas, killing its inhabitants, stealing stock, burning 
their houses, and carrying off their women and children into a 
captivity worse than death. Two of these heroic men, W. A. 
Morris and Levi Perryam, are yet living in that county, and 
it is such heroic men as these that I desire, by the passage of 
this bill, to help in their declining years. However, only one 
of them will get any aid by this bill. 

One of them has an income of over $1 per day. One of the 
three, a Mr. Williams, has long since departed this life. It is 
my belief that three-fourths of the rangers coming under the 
relief given in this bill have already passed away, and many of 
them are not indigent persons, who under its terms could not 
receive n pension. I can not understand how any Texas Con- 
gressman could vote against this meritorious bill. Yet truth 
compels me to say that several of them did so vote. 

I want to thank my Texas friends and also Messrs. MURRAY, 
Canter, Ferris, and other Congressmen of Oklahoma for their 
votes and the valuable aid they gave me in the passage of this 
bill. May their shadows never grow less. The benefits of this 
bill extend to rangers who served from 1866 to 1876, inclusive, 
and from 1859 to 1861. This will also include M. T. Johnson's 
regiment of volunteer rangers, who served in 1860 on the 
frontier. 

Mr. Speaker, I was raised on the Texas frontier, and per- 
sonally know the history of the Indian raids—since the close of 
the Civil War in 1865. Many of my personal friends have been 
murdered by these savages, and now sleep in unmarked graves; 
many of them in my district. Mr. Speaker, when a very young 
man I volunteered my services—in the early seventies—and 
served as a scout without pay in Maj. John B. Jones’s command, 
I therefore know something of the hardships and dangers of 
the ranger service. The name, fame, and incomparable record of 
the Texas Rangers should be near and dear to the hearts of every 
native American. Texas has a strange and singular history to 
her credit—in the last 80 years—first, as a part of Spain; 
second, as a part of Mexico; third, as an independent Republic; 
fourth, as a part of the American Union; fifth, as a part of the 
Southern Confederacy; sixth, again as a part of this Union. 
Recently Mr. Ratney, 2 Member of Congress, in eulogizing 
Louisiana, said she had the most unique history of any State in 
the Union. He should have excepted Texas from his statement. 

The Rangers’ organizations have existed as military organiza- 
tions ever since the Anglo-Saxon race secured a foothold in its 
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territory, and to-day its members are still battling along the 
Rio Grande with Mexican marauders, and but recently our 
present President mentioned them in one of his recent speeches 


in a very complimentary way. In the winter of 1853-34 the 
office of the adjutant general of Texas was burned with every- 


thing it contained, and in November, 1881. the State capitol, 


was burned. Many important military papers were then de- 
stroyed, so that it is now hard and in some cases impossible to 
reproduce these records except by secondary evidence, the 
records so necessary to sustain these claims of the State of 
Texas und its rangers against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of the amount of money paid by the State for the service, 
or to show the service of the Rangers, so as now to put them on 
a pensionable status. 


Rural Mail Delivery. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OB MINNESOTA, 
Is TE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have written and talked my- 
self black in the face in a vain attempt to have the rural mait 
routes in my district readjusted. And I realize from listening 
to other Congressmen upon this floor that they have had the 
same experience. The citizens of my district have written let- 
ters explaining the deplorable condition and sent petitions with 
hundreds of signers setting out the injustices done. Their 
petitions have been rejected, their entreaties disregarded, and 
their mouths gagged with the Democratic word “economy.” 
The word “ efficiency” seems to be nowhere found in the bright 
lexicon of Democracy. In short, constituents have come to be- 
lieve that their Congressmen are impotent to secure relief for 
them, and they have, in desperation, turned to newspaper men 
for aid. This telegram was handed to me to-day: 

FeBRUARY 16. 


W. G. MCMURCHY 
Correspondent Daily News, Washington, D. 0.: 


Will you assist us in restoring former R. F. D. services? Service 
now is rotten. Mail not delivered for three and four days. Farmers 
inconvenienced. Will you personally present affidavits to Blakslee sent 
you? He is taking contr] Baar direct benefit farmers get from Govern- 
ment, Wire answer collect. 

AL. HECHTMAN. 
Osseo, Minn, 

In the Minneapolis Journal of November 18, 1915, an inter- 
view is published which is an answer of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General to the flood of petitions that poured in upon 
him after his wholesale slaughter of the rural routes. He says 
in part: 

No dismissed rural carriers and no fourth-class postmaster who has 
had his revenue interfered with is going to make any difference with 
me. The politicians may get after me if I they want to, and the 
get me at that, but I have set a pace that will not be cut out 
politicians, no matter what happens to me. We propose to s 
people’s money in this service for the benefit of the people, an 
the purpose of serving the ends of the politicians. 

Such vaporings do not deceive anybody. The Democratic 
Party has proved itself mad on theory and short on practice. 
From the head of the party down they love tine phrases and 
avoid action. To dismiss the cry for retief that is rising all over 
the land from the farmer by calling it polities does not remedy 
the situation. Nothing is so essential to the modern farmer as 
his mail. He must bave his newspaper and be must have his 
city mail and the market reports in order to carry on the busi- 
ness of the modern farm. The day has gone by when the month- 
old sheet will serve the purpose just as well. To cripple the 
service by removing routes works a hardship to the farmer that 
is not excused by the overworked word “ economy.” 

The district which I represent is a rich and progressive farm- 
ing tract. The larmers have up-to-date nethods. Aside from 
being the prize dairy district of the world all through the dis- 
trict individual farmers have kept abreast of the wave and are 
specializing. As result of tke discontinuance and disorganiza- 
tion of their mail routes they are obliged to walk. some of them 
a mile and a mile and a half, for their mail. They get their 
mail out of an other town than the one in which they have been 
accustomed to market their produce. 

At Osseo, where the conditions are particularly atrocious, 
their mail is routed out of Anoka. They must change the ad- 
dress on their mail. 
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The identity of a thriving village of over 
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a thousand is destroyed. The community feeling that they 
bave labored to build up is lost. They get their paper two 
aod three days after it is printed and their mail is correspònd- 
ingly delayed. The routes before the change were all a carrier 
could handle, especially when the weather was bad. Now they 
have been so lengthened that in stormy wenther the carrier is 
obliged to skipa day or two or three. (It does not matter how 
the farmer is served so lung as the Government is “saving 
money.“) On November 12, 1915, after numerous deputations 
of rural patrons had visited me, I sent the following telegram: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 12, 1915, 
Mr. ALRERT S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. 0.: 


Will you hold up proposed chan in rural free-delivery service in 
Hennepin County until protest petitions reach you. Delegations with 
pupas have called on me from Osseo, Robbinsdale, St. Louis Park; 

opkins, Rogers, Wayzata. Petitions explanatory. 


And received the following reply: 


Post Orrics, Washington, D. O., November 13, 1915. 
Hon. Thomas D. SCHALL 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Answer to telegram impracticable to recall orders revising rural 
service in Hennepin County. Letter follows. 
Nr. AK SMR, 
Fourth Assistant. 


On the 11th of November I forwarded to the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster an armful of petitions. One of these, signed by a 
hundred and four of the rural patrons out of Long Lake, Minn., 
I take at random: 

Loxo LAKE, MINN., November II, 1915, 


To the Hon. James I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Str: The undersigned, who are trons of the post office at 
Long Lake, Minn., and now receive thelr mail on — isai rout 
which originates at Long Lake, Minn., have been informed that sai 
route, as heretofore l will be discontinued November 15, 1915, 
and thereafter they will served by carriers coming from elther 
5 — Plain or Wayzata or Hamel. 

Ever since we have livea in this community, the ter number of 
us have had Long Lake for our railway, telegraph, telephone, and 
post office, and our Interests are centered in and abovt Long Lake, and 
we have become identified with that post office, and we wis hereby to 
piorou against any such change as is proposas by your department aş 

ing destructive of our neighborhood individuality and detrimental 
to our general interests. 

It seems to us that the department before ayra such chan 
should take into consideration the inconvenience It 1 make to the 

trons and the damage that wiil be done to our community by divert- 
ng from the Long Lake post office the mai! business naturally tribu- 
tary thereto and attaching to distant post offices patrons who should 
be served from the Long Lake post office. 

Your obliteration of the egies, Si route and redistribution of its 
penons will result in such a -üp of the locations and addresses of 
he undersigned as to destroy the individuality of our community, and 
we sincerely bope that you will reconsider this matter and decide to 
continue the rural route from Long Lake as heretofore, and thus fur- 
nish us with service which has been very satisfactory. 

Respectfully, yours, 


The changes at Osseo, Long Lake, Maple Plain, St. Louis 
Park, Loretto, and St. Bonifacius were made without inspection, 
So at Brook Park. So at Princeton, where a route was changed 
“to accommodate more patrons” and put on a road that has 
not been used because it was impassable. The routes were laid 
out frem a map without consulting local conditions and without 
visiting the localities. 

I am in receipt of a letter from George P. Zachritz, of Wx- 
celsior, in which he relates that, in answer to protests that sery- 
ice on the country road was poor, the department's only nse 
was to make the service triweekly instead of daily. And this 
road is the main thoroughfare from the city of Minneapolis to 
Lake Minnetonka, and the garden and truck and apple farms 
are almost as closely located as in a village street. 

If these changes were a part of a consistent campaign for 
economy, there might be less objection. But the reductions are 
only on the outside, There is an attempt on foot to raise the 
salary of the fourth assistants to $7,500 from $5,000—a lack of 
sincerity that can only be received with bitterness by the mass 
of the badly served rural communities. 

The ease of St. Louis Park is well set forth in the two fol 
lowing communications: t 

Sr. Lovis PARK, MINN., November 6, 1915. 


Dear Sm: From the information that I have received from the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General's office, rural route No. 1, that 
origina tes from this office, will be discontinued November 16. Mr. 
Whipple, one of the oldest carriers in service in the county, and a 
v dependable man, will be let out same date. 
yi: e my memnon I have rearranged the schedule and moved 
the post office to a sanitary loration in our new bank bulding. at a 
saving of $12 per month (mail-messenger pay) to the department; 
and if the new route No. 2 were started at this office It would give our 
people excellent service. I do not lose any revenue under this arrange- 
ment; tut in the interest sy service I am writing you. 

Under the new schedule matter for this village will be diverted 


as follows (causing considerable confusion and delay): A small por- 
tion of route No. 1 will be changed to route No. 3, which will originate 
at Hopkins, Minn., while the largest portion of route No. 1 will be 
change! to route No. 2 and originate at Linden Hills Station, of your 
city. It will be necessary for the public to address this route in two 
ways, namely, that part of the route which lies south and southeast of 
this office—Minneapolls, Linden Hills Station, route No. 2; and that 

rt of the route which is north and east of this office—St. Louis Park, 

Inn., route No. 2; which means that the patrons living on that part 
of the route that is addressed ** St. Louis Park ” will receive their mail 
a day before the portion living in the other part that is addressed 
“Minneapolis, Linden Hills Station, route No. 2,” 

Mail for that part of the route that will be known as Minneapolis, 
Linden Hills Station, route No. 2, will leave your mail office in pouch 
for Linden Hills Station at 8 a. m. Mail due to arrive on the follow- 
ing-named trains can not be connected: 

Chicago & Minneapolis, train 101, due at 8.05 a. m. 

Chicago & Minneapolis, train 57, due at 8.12 a. m. 

Elroy & Minneapolis, train 15, due at 8.45 a. m. 

Minneapolis & Des Moines, train 19, due at 8.05 a. m. 

Minneapolis & Omaha, train 10, due at 8.10 a. m. 

St. Paul & Des Moines, train 3. due at 8.10 a. m. 

St. Pan! & Hayre, train 2, due at 7.40 a m, 

St. Paul & Miles City, train 2, due at 7.40 a. m. 

The principal portion of the incoming mall for Minneapolis and 
HT is brought in by the above-named trains and will be delayed a 
whole day. 

No doubt it is clear to you that it will be Impossible to receive the 
letter mail, paper mail, and we ice post which arrives in Minneapolis 
on any of the morning trains because of the great quantity and because 
it will be addressed Minneapolis, Linden Hills Station, route No. 2. and 
combined with other Minneapolis mail. If this route started from the 
St. Louis Park post office the mail would be addressed to St. Louis 
Park, Minn., route No. 2, and the primary separation would be made on 
the train. Practically all trains arriving in Minneapolis in the morning 
connect St. Paul and Aberdeen train No. 1, which arrives here at 8.4 
a. m., and the mall would be delivered on the day of its receipt. 

This new arrangement makes it practically prohibitive for our busi- 
ness men to send their goods to their patrons by parcel post. For in- 
stance, our storekeepers send goods by parcel post or notices to their 
customers on Friday p. m.; the rural carrier must take this on Satur- 
day to Linden [ills Station, Minn., and bring it back again on Monda. 
to St. Louis Park for e That part of the village whose mail 
will go to Hopkins, Minn., will be affected in practically the same way. 

Trusting my regard for Mr. Whipple will specs! to you and that your 
interest in good service will prompt you to take this matter up with the 
3 and urge them to adopt my suggestion concerning him and 
route No. 


Most earnestty, yours, L. V. Lanapos. 


NovemBer 11, 1915. 

My Dear Sin; I write to you in regard to a proposed change in the 
delivery of mails at St. Louls Park. 

In some respects our town is unfortunately constituted. We cover 
Seer miles and have men of all sorts of occupations residing 

erein. 

There are people living as many as four families on one block, and 
there are many truck gardens ranging from 5 to 40 acres, dairies with 
farms of 100 acres and upward. 

We have a most progressive village council that is doing everything 
in its power to give to its inhabitants everything that is to 1 5 

We have a school board of which the same can be said, for they 
gave us one of the most modern high-school structures in the State, 
with a normal department, domestic science and art, agriculture and 
horticulture, and manuai training. This bullding, besides four outlying 
buildings, ail A Ee . ere ae 

n the four outlying sections we have very progressive improvement 
leagues—the Oak Hill, the Brookside, the Lake Street, the Farmer's 
Club (on the north side), and the St. Louis Park Commercial Club, 
at the center. open to all. 

With all of these elements pulling in the direction of modernism 
and all things essential to the comfort of life, it seems most deplorable 
that we should be thrown back into the Middle Ages in the matter of 
postal service. 

As we have been served in recent years, only part of the St. Louis 
Park people have received their mail through the St. Louis Park office, 
part being served through Linden Hills office. As Th must know, this 
arrangement has cau: great delay, as often mall addressed to Jno. 
Doe, St. Louis Park, because he lived in St. Louis Park, has been 
returned to Minneapolis post office, thence to Linden Hills substation, 
and finally to Jno. à 

As ı understand, the route having been rearranged a part of the 
inhabitants of St. Louis are to be served through the St. Louis Park 
office—their mall will, naturally, suffer no delay—but should a resi- 
dent of St. Louis Park being served from the Linden Hills substation 
or from a Hopkins post office have his mail addressed to him at St. 
Louis Park, as would 3 be the case, it would go to St. Louis 
Park, but would have to be forwarded to either one of these offices 
before finally reaching him. 

To make a long and comprehensive story short, I simply want to 
join with every booster resident of St. Louis Park in ralsing my voice 
against the proposed rearrangement. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


(Signed) T. H. COLWELL. 

I could multiply instances of petition after petition, letter 
after letter, from the counties of Chisago, Isanti, Hennepin, 
Mille Lacs, and Pine that have passed through my hands al- 
most daily to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. The 
only satisfaction I can get is that an inspector will visit the lo- 
cality and see what steps are necessary. And then they further 
add insult to injury by inviting suggestions as to extension of 
service. In a letter dated November 15 the Fourth Assistant 
writes as follows: 


It is the purpose of the department to utilize the funds made avail- 
able by the revision of routes in Hennepin County in the extension or 
establishment of service in the State of Minnesota at any point where 
reasonable necessity therefor can be shown to exist, and I shall be 
pleased to haye you coaperate with the department in this matter. 
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This “robbing Peter to pay Paul” is not good business. It 
is not justice, and the farmers are not going to stand for it. 
They know their rights, and they are going to have them. They 
are not asking for extension of routes, they are asking to be 
let alone. They want their old routes back, their old carriers, 
and they do not want to wait till a new administration makes 
the change. 


— 


Postal Employees Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. CARL G. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. VAN DYKE, Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit for the 
information of Congress a copy of the memorial of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, in which are enumerated the 
various seryice problems intimately affecting the welfare of the 
employees. The memorial is as follows: 

FEDERATION MEMORIAL SENT TO DEPARTMENT. 
VIBWS OF MEMBERS TRANSMITTED IN WRITTEN MESSAGE. 


_ Following its usual custom, the executive committee of the National 

Federation of Postal Clerks has forwarded to the Postmaster General 
for the attention and the consideration of the department officials 
the following memorial, in which are outlined the views of the mem- 
bers of the 3 upon service problems discussed at the ninth 
convention in San Francisco, September 6 to 10: 


REDUCTION OF NIGHT WORK. 


We earnestly urge the department's acceptance of the principe 
embodied in the Paimer-Lewis bills, introdu in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, which provide for the computation of post-office wor performed 
og shag the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. upon the basis of 45 minutes 
o the hour. 

This proposed time differential in favor of the night workers is 
merely long delayed recognition in the Postal Service of the rd- 
ships of tolling at night. The British postal service has long recog- 
nized seven hours of nightwork as equivalent to eight hours of day- 
work, The United States Government, in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D. C., pays 20 per cent additional for night work, 
which is construcd to mean work performed between the hours of i 
p. m. and 8 a. m., when it is considered that almost all night work in 
post offices is confined to the distribution of mail, which must be done 

men who devote many hours of their time when off duty to a 
distribution schemes, the need for a shorter tour of hours for night 
workers is apparent and imperative. 

Stricter regulative measures and closer cooperation between the 
post offices and the large mailers would minimize the present practice 
of dumping tons of third and fourth class matter into offices during 
the ear iy evening rush hours, retarding the distribution of first-class 
mail and making necessary the presence of a large force of distributors. 
If bulk mailings of the less important mail matter were better regu- 
lated, the employees and the service would be benelited. Less labor 
during the unnatural hours of night and correspondingly more work 
during the day would be an economical arrangement, and operate to 
ex te the dispatch of all classes of mail. 

e promise a continuation of our educational campaign to induce 
the public to deposit mail as early in the day as possible. 
PROTEST AGAINST ‘11MING DEVICES. 


We voice our emphatic objection to the use of timing or clock 
devices to determine the spced at which a postal employee must work. 
The installation of such a system is a gratuitous affront to the super- 
visory officials, who have heretofore managed: the forces under them 
sufficlently well to insure the expeditious dispatch of the mails. 

A clerk’s record on scheme examination, together with the manner 
in which he performs daily the duties to which he is assigned, should 
suffice to determine his fitness for promotion or retention in the sery- 
ice. To harass him to maintain abnormal speed by timing his move- 
ments is not conducive toward increasing his efficiency. n the con- 
trary, such methods tend to impair SEA 

We ask the department's advocacy of legislation to prohibit the use of 
timing devices in ascertaining the amount of work performed or to be 
performed by postal employees. 

COMPENSATION-FOR-INJURY LEGISLATION, 


We sincerely te reciate the department's effective advocacy of the 
legislation enact y the Sixty-third Congress to provide relict for cer- 
tain postal employees injured in the performance of duty. 

We feel, however, that this legislation should be amplified to include 
employee not now coming within its purview, and we therefore ask the 


department's aid in securing the enactment of the legislation sought in 
the Kern-McGillicuddy bill, a comprehensive and scientific com aaan 
ov- 


re, measure, which will afford proper protection to al 
ernment employees in the classified civil service. 


SALARIES. 


We respectfully urge the department's indorsement of legislation to 
provide a higher salary classification for clerks and carriers. We feel 
that clerks and carriers should be promoted successively from the initial 
grade of $800 per annum to a mandatory maximum grade of $1,400 per 
annum in first-class offices, and that clerks and carriers in second-class 
offices be promoted to a $1,300 mandatory grade. All promotions to be 
made after the completion of one year of ellicient service in each grade, 

We view with appreciation the department's recognition of the neces- 
sity for a higher wage scale for the skilled, experienced clerks of the 
service in the number of promotions that have from year to year been 


recommended into the $1,400 and the $1,400 grades; but we think this 
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recognition has been too limited and should be widened to include all 
efficient; deserving employees in the present $1,200 and $1,300 grades. 
The Postal Service o 28 exacts from its employees: à higher 
standard of efficiency and intelligence than ever before. To become a 
proficient t-office clerk 1 constant study and application along 
speciall lines. Men making the service their life work unfit them- 
selves for employment in other occupations. To encourage the upbuild- 
ing and the maintenance of an expert corps of postal Lie dame her 
remuneration than the es maximum grade should 
admittedly high cost of living bas reduced the wage of the men to a 
pomt where the service ca: no longer be expected to attract and retain 
he element it requires—intelligent, ambitious, efficient workers. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


We ask that the present regulation limiting the leave of absence of 
an employee to 150. in one calendar r be abrogated entirely in 
so far as it a og to sickness. We think that at least a year's leave of 
absence should be 3 in cases of prolonged sickness, with the fur- 
ther opportunity of returning to the service within the following year 
at the former salary. 

We suggest, furthermore, that the department po: 15 days’ sick 
leave yearly to clerks and carriers without loss of pay, this leave to 
be exclusive of the present vacation period with pay. 


RETIREMENT FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 


We call attention to the urgent need of retirement legislation, and 
ask the department's Soopers on: in placing upon the statutes, in the 
interest of humanity and an improved postal service, a retirement 
measure which wiil 45 the employees against summary dismissal 
when incapacitated © long years of service, and render unnecessary 
the retention of men in the service who have passed their period of 
active usefulness, 

To dismiss men who have given the best years of their life to the 
service, to cast them upon the world's mercy in their declining years, 
is not in keeping with the ideais of the Nation or the spirit of the 
times. Yet to retain men in the service when they are noticeably unfit 
to perform their allotted tasks is not consistent with a business ad- 
ministration. Civii-service retirement is a natural concomitant of 
eivil-service employment. The need of a system of retirement for aged 
postal. workers is appari, and we seek the cooperation of the depart- 
ment in arriving at an early solution of this most vexing problem, to 
the end that justice be accorded to both the employees and the public, 


SCHEME STUDY. 


undue hardships are infileted upon clerks by unnecessary scheme study, 
nists, thus inter- 


expected to 

= ify. It has been su ed that at least an hour daily be allowed 
erks who must learn schemes to enable them to attain at all times 
the highest point of proficiency in dispatching mail speedily and accu- 


rately. : 

Scheme examination should also be considered as part of the day's 
tour of duty. instead of compelling the distributors, especially the night 
workers, to report for examination upon their own time. 

The attention of the department is invited to the practice in the 
Railway Mail Service of exempting competent clerks who have been 
20 years in the service from scheme examination. A similar recogni- 
tion of the valued work of the post-office distributors might well 
be made with profit to the service and justice to the men. 

SANITATION. 


We urge the de ent to insist upon a rigid compliance by all 

stmasters with the sanitary rules eens some years ago in the 

terest of the health and safety of the employees. The insanitary, 
unhenlthful, crowded condition of some of the post offices is a menace 
to those compelled to work amid such surroundings. The use of vacuum 
cleaners instead of dry ing should be made universal; likewise the 
use of sanitary towels, drin z tacles, and cups. 

The continued use of filthy tHesacks and pouches is undoubtedly the 
cause of the spread of tuberculosis in the service and a constant menace 
to the health of all postal employees, as well as the public. We 
the proper and thorough cleansing of all equipment by the use ot die. 
infectants and the ce of an order to carry rather than drag 


pouches and sacks. 
VACATION LAW. 


We suggest that the department adopt a uniform system of allottin 

vacations to the clerks, so that sufficient advance notice be given — 
it of 1 pr tion. In some offices the clerk does not know 

he date of his vacation in advance, which seriously interferes with the 
making of arrangements or plans. New clerks are also complaining, 
because they are sometimes compelled to wait 16, 18. or 20 months for 
a. vacation A standard rule, liberal in its scope, covering the selection 
and allotment of vacations would be advisable. 

The amending of the clerks’ vacation law to conform with that gov- 
erning the carriers would be an improvement. 

PROTEST AGAINST PENNY POSTAGE. 


The reduction of first-class postage from 2 to 1 cent, which is advo- 
cated by many who have not apparently given the question deep con- 
sideration or who are actuated by selfish interest. we deem. inadvisable 
and unwise. A lower rate of first-class tage would curtail the rev- 
enues of the service, aud thus great! mper the department in its 
efforts to extend the parcel post and other postal reforms of great value 
to the pubiic in general. A deficit resulting from reduced post 
would affect our working conditions, tending to increase bours and de- 
crease wages, and therefore it would be harmful to the service by im- 
pairing the efficiency of the postal workers. 

We commend the department for its attitude in discouraging this 
stimulated agitation fer 1-cent letter postage and pledge our continued 
efforts to ward off legislation of this character. 

TRANSFER TO RAILWAY POST OFFICE. 

Inasmuch as the knowledge and training of the t-oflice distributor 
fits him for Railway Mall Service duties, we suggest that in the interest 
of greater efficiency clerks be rmitted to transfer into the Railway 
= 8 loss — . —.— We fey th eaim ately . — 
partment’s orte to secure m Congress e nec s. on 
make these transfers possible, and we pledge our active cooperation. 


ADDRESS ON WRAPPERS. 


The department is ay urged to request publishers to print on the 
wrappers of single copies of publications the name and office of entry 
and to baye a uniform in size of printing and position upon the 
wrapper, 

REBATE OF HOLIDAY TIME. 


We suggest that postmasters be given specific instructions to rebate 
to clerks all time worked on holidays. The present inequality. whereby 
some employees are very properly given time off on holidays, while 
others, who must work, are denied compensatory time for this service, 
causes much complaint and dissatisfaction. 


MBTHOD OF PROMOTION TO SUPERVISORY POSITION. 


We commend the department's efforts to classify supervisory posl- 
tions according to the responsibilities devolving upon the employee and 
to fix the remuneration in a like manner, thus making it an incentive 
for competent men in the ranks to strive for promotion. We suggest 
that when a vacancy occurs in the supervisory force It be Olled by ex- 
amination from the clerks in the $1,200 and higher grades. Experi- 
ence, ability, knowledge of duties, and postal regulations should be the 
factors ip determining the fitness of the 8 the appointment to 
be awarded to the applicant making the highest average. 

Minor lapses or occasional failures to register on time clock or throw- 
ing a piece of waste on the floor should not be permitted to annul an 
otherwise pertect efficiency record, and that hereafter the d ment, in 
Ganting promotions, eliminate from consideration any demerits im- 
posed for trivial offenses which do not in the least impair a clerk's 
efficiency. 

CORRECTION OF ABUSD OF DIRECTORY SERVICE, 


In order to correct abuses that have tended to make the directory 
service of the department the instrument of careless patrons, we su, 
got that mail matter insufflelentiy or incorrectly addressed, and whie 

des not bear the return address of the sender, be denied directory 
service and disposed of as undeliverable matter. 


OVERTIME, 


We earnestly urge the department to minimize overtime for clerks 
by the employment of an adequate auxiliary foree. At present regular 
clerks are frequently worked in excess of eight hours in the performance 
of duties that could be assigned to substitute and auxiliary employees 
at a lower rate of compensation. Inasmuch as clerks must devote 
time after working hours to scheme study. it necessarily follows that 
excessive overtime works to disadvantage of the service tn inter 
fering with the study of the clerks, and also rates to the disadvan- 
tage of the clerks in nig ny them to es for failure to qualify 
on scheme examination when there are no opportunities for preparation, 

It is the practice of supervisory employees in many instances to 
compel clerks to work lengthy hours of duty without opportunity for 
rest or for meals. This Ís particularly true when overtime is ing 
worked. We he appeal to the department to correct this condition 
by the issuance of an order to the effect that no employee be com- 

lled tọ work more than six consecutive hours without opportunity 

rest and meals. 


CHANGE IN FORM OF MONEY ORDER. 


We su to the department that the present money order forms 
be al by adding 59 cents in the margin above the $1 designation 
to minimize opportunities for raising money orders from small amounts 


up to $1. 
FILLING VACANCIES, 

We vigorbusly protest against the practice of many postmasters in 
failing to fili vacanctes created by deaths, removals, and rest tions 
in the force of clerks when. the need of keeping the force re- 
cruited to its full strength is a ‘nt. In Heu of appointing the 
eligible substitute to a vacancy. e practice has developed to assign 
a substitute to pertorm the duties for an indefinite period, compelling 
him to qualify on scheme examination and otherwise meet all the re- 
quirements of a regular clerk without, however, giving him the benefits 
of fixed hours of employment, a weekly rest day, annual vacation, and 
yang salary increase. We view this practice as most unjust to the 
sul tute employees and a violation of the spirit of the laws governing 
the salaries and hours of employment of the clerks. 

PARCEL-POST SPECIAL, 

We call the attention of the department to the fact that the public 
is given first-class service on fourth-class mail by the mere payment 
ofa -delivery fee, and we think that an increase in the cost of 

-delivery service, under these circumstances, is justifable. 
SUBSTITUTE SERVICE. 


Substitute clerks are now 2 pent to learn distribution schemes and 
to study the Postal Laws and Regulations, when awaiting opportunities 
for daliy assignments to duty; and we therefore suggest that substi- 
tutes be compensated for the time that they are required to be at the 
call of the d rtment. We further recommend that the time spent in 
substitution oned as lar service, and substitutes receive 
appointment directly into the y grade to which their time of actual 
service entitles them. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MISCARRIAGE OF PACKAGES. 


Under the present rules of the department the clerk receiving parcels 
is responsible for their contents and c. o. d. charges, and also any 
ree, © the packege may later sustain in transit. Receiving clerks 
have been penali under this ruling for damages to parcels that bad 
apparently been properly dispatched. We urge that the department 

rotect receiving clerks against the possibility of losses by 3 a 

r and full investigation of every case before fixing the responsibility 
for damage or miscarriage of packages. 

TRANSFER IN CASE OF REDUCTION TO SURSTITUT® LIST, 

We urge that when the department is forced to the expediency of 
dropping regular clerks to the substitute list, that these clerks be given 
an Bey sre ag to fill vacancies occuring in near-by offices of the same 
class if they so desire. 

ADVANCE NOTICE OF EXAMINATION, 

In justice to the distributor, whose promotion or retention in the 
service depends 82 his scheme examination to a eat extent, we 
suggest that an advance notice of 30 days be given for examinations, 
4 at least 90 days’ time be given for studying a new scheme, 

ASSIGNMENT OF VACATIONS. 

We call attention to the lack of uniformity governing the assign- 
ment of vacations to clerks. In some offices these vacations are spreal 
out over the entire year; in others, the vacations are confined to the 


an 
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summer months. We deem 
the clerks and more feasible to the department, insuring, as it does, the 
resence of an augmented force of workers during the winter months in 
— office, and enab the clerks to have the obvious benefit of sur- 
cease from toll during the summer months when the mails are lighter. 
PREFERENCR IN ASSIGNMENT OF TOURS. 


We believe that the mooted erg of seniority in the assignment 
ttled by the COSUDE $. recent on of 


and 
the Postal Service. We think it unfair to deprive men who have 
‘toiled for years at night work of their opportunity to a rightfully 
earned promotion to better hours, 


FIRST AID TO INJURED, 


We suggest to the I. that first-ald-to-the-Injured medicine 
cabinets be installed in first and second class post offices for the timme- 
diate treatment of injuries sustained by employees when on duty. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ArTuUR L. HONEYWELL, 


t. 
Mavnrics M. SIMON, 
First Vice President. 
GILBERT E. HYATT, - 
Second Vice President. 


ird 
Tuos. F. FLAHERTY 
Secretary-freasurer. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. O., February 1, 1916. 
Mr. Cant. C. Van DYKE, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Permit me to thank you in behalf of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks for having introduced H. R. 8677, a measure 
to prevent t' use of the stop-watch or time-measuring device or sys- 
tem in the Postal Service, reading as follows: 


“ Be it enacted ctc, That it shall be unlawful for any officer, su 
Intendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the Postal Service to make or cause to be made with a 
stop-watch or other time-measuring device or system a time study of 
the movements of any such employee. < 

“Sec, 2. That it shall be unlawful for any officer, superintendent, 
foreman, or other person haying charge of the work of any employee 
of the Postal Service to use the results or records obtained by a stop- 
watch or other time-measuring device or system in determining what 
— . of work or labor is to be done in a given time by such em- 

oyee. 

a See. 3. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than 8500 or by imprisonment for not more than six 
months, 22 both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Sec. 4. at this act shall take effect upon its ge.“ 

The use of the stop watch in timing wor at their tasks 
has long been a source of complaint for the railway mail clerks, post- 
office clerks, and letter carriers. Some measure of rellef has come to 
‘the railway mall clerks since the elimination of the so-called “ speed 
test instituted by former General Superintendent A. H. Stephens, but 
the clerks and carriers are still subjected to the obnoxious practice of 
having a supervisory official time their movements at work, 105 1 100 
is therefore sought to have this Inhumane system abated entirely in the 
ao —.— of postal «empl ha tedly passed resolut 

gan ons “employees have repeatedly resolutions | 
at their cenventions protesting against the timing systems and 8 
up methods in operation in the service. The rn birine has frequently | 
been memorialized ns bass service workers to stop the practice of timing 
them to determine their speed, yet this unjust method of harrassing the 
employees is still in vogue in the post offices. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks, assembled u conven- 
tion in ‘San Francisco September 6 to 10, 1915, unanimously adopted 
these ‘resolutions : 


Whereas a system of timing clerks to determine their speed at dis- 
tributing mail is in effect in many post offices; and 

“Whereas this system is unjust and unfair and detrimental to the 
workers’ welfare and the efficiency of the service: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That we, the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, in 
convention assembled, protest against this inhumane method of deter- 
mining an employee's fitness and capabilities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That our officers present this protest to the department in 
‘the strongest ‘possible manner. 

Under date of October 16, 1915, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks transmitted to the Postmaster 
General this protest: 


PROTEST AGAINST TIMING DEVICES, 


“ We voice our N er to the use of timing or clock de- 
vices to determine the speed at which a postal employee must work. 
The installation of such à system is a gratuitous affront to the * 
visory officials, who have heretofore managed the forces under them 
sufficiently well to insure the expeditions dispatch of the mails. 

“A clerk's record on scheme examination, together with the manner 
in which he performs daily the duties to which he is assigned, should 
suffice to determine his fitness for promotion or retention in the service, 
To harass him to maintain abnormal by timing his movements 1s 
not conducive toward increasing his cy. On ‘the contrary, such 
metheds tend to impair 5 

“We ask the department's advocacy of legislation to prohibit the 
use of timing devices in ascertaining the amount of work ‘performed, 
or to be performed, by stal employees.” 

The National Association of Letter Carriers, in convention at Omaha, 
g oo 6 to 11, 1915, adopted without ‘a dissenting vote ‘this 
rebotution: 


“Whereas the Post Office Department has during the past fiscal year 


introduced ‘the ing-up system; and 
“ Whereas this aasi emote ‘plan is detrimental to the service, to the 
public, and to the employees; and 


|| in their power to secure the abolition of the 


epa. 
tes A : Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That our national officers are instructed to use all means 
ing-up system,” 
Despite the a s of the employees the department sanctions thi 
practice of “ efficien ” and “desk” economists, who prow! 
around with watches hand seeking to discover what fractio part 
of a minute a carrier has wasted in casing his mail or whether the 
clerks engaged in distribution are maintaining the standard of speed 
a standard frequently set A the fastest man. 


ore satisfactory to | “ Whereas the 9 plan is frowned upon and has been ordered 
L N eee tase “fg discontinued in — 4 rtments by the Congress of the United 


distributor to ascertain the amount of work he is doing. He says: 
The officials of the 98 post office have arranged and instituted 
e 
b, 


pe weg eo 


method: First, because the manship on various letters and postal 

varies to such an extent that it is impossible to standardize 
time for distribution. The clerk or carrier may receive a run of mall 
that contains a typewritten letter addressed to nike person in the 
‘block, and distribution of them can made speedily. Second, the 


y the House Labor Committee after ex- 


cularly dees it reduce the efficiency rather than 
increase the efficiency of any man; and further, it stultifies the in- 
itiative and makes of the human being as far as possible an automatic 


speed the postal workers has extended to 
all branches of Sue e ene tase of the stop watch to determine a 
worker's speed is most common among those clerks engaged in the 


|| distribution of mall. This is a work that lends itself to an application 


of the footy | systems more sor d than any other clerical duty. 
And yet the use of any timing device upon mail distributers is 
laringly unjust. These men must all qualify at frequent intervals by 
ing what is known as a case examination, when their knowledge of 
; work, their accuracy, and their can be definitely determined. 
If a distributer is slow and inaccurate, his examination will disclose 
shortcomings. It is unnecessary, therefore, to stand behind him 
waa —.— er to surreptitiousiy spy upon him from an overhead 
ery. 
These post-office distributers, the hapless victims of the stop-watch 
ctices, must acquire their knowledge of work after or before 
ours upon thelr own time. After elght hours of steady and nerve- 
Trackin eng Me often in a germ-laden, dusty atmosphere, poorly 
H and Illy ventilated basements, they must study intricate distribu- 
tion ‘schemes at home to better equip themselves for office work. The 
-majority of these men work at night. To compel an employee to devote 
his time at home toward acquiring knowledge of use only in the. 
office, and ‘then to pred him into abnormal activity in applying that 
knowledge by timing bis movements, has a tendency to impatr rather 
‘than * erg the efficiency of the service. 
The First Assistant Postmas 


ter General in ‘his testimony before the 


House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads stated that the 
installment of the so-called two-division plan in the larger post offices 
made possible such t economies that he was asking for only a 3 per 
cent increase instead of the usual Gor7 per cent to take care of the normal 
expansion of the service This statement, coupled with the fact that the 
pears ent is asking pe Bhd * . ph pit 5 eo 

T many years—p. y indica e speeding up e 
distributers will continue unless Congress takes some action to prevent 
at. The two-division . means to the distributers that they must 
adapt themselves to different kinds of work. ‘They must arquire a 
knowledge of both the incoming mail schemes and the outgoing mall 
schemes. must study twice as much at home. At work they are 
shifted from pillar to- always subject to the fear that a time test 
ds tdken when they are least prepared for it. It is unfair to this 
class of workers, whose efforts the First Assistant Postmaster General 
states have made economies possible under the two-division plan. to 

them under the exactions of a time study or speed test. here ts 

a pul „ human factor behind this gigantic task of keeping the 

Nation’s mall in constant motion. These men should not be degraded 

‘to the level of machines. Let Congress put its emphatic 8 of dis- 

upon the use of any time- measuring system which tends to 

: down the spirits and hopes of those performing the most arduous 
tn the Postal Service. 

In my judgment the moral effect of the enactment of this legislation 
will nat be lost on the administrative officials of the service. If Con- 
‘gress says it ‘will not tolerate the use of a time-measuring system, it 

n effect, that iit disapproves of the speeding up, the harassing, 
and all of the pe annoyances to which the clerks an 
‘the carriers have been su ed. 

h sincere W faa ‘of your consistent support of remedial 
am, 


Very truly, yours, Tiros. F. FLAHERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. B. ROUSE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 17, 1916. 

Mr, ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, this bill, as usual, appropriates 
‘the largest amount of money of any of the appropriation bills. 
In 1897 there was appropriated and it required a little over 
$92,000,000 to run the Post Office Department for that year. 
This amount has been increased each year since thut time, 
until to-day we are preparing to set aside about $320,000,000 
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to pay the expenses of the greatest department of this great 
Government. The increase in amount of appropriation over 
last year is due largely to the normal growth of the service 
and also to provide for the salaries fixed by statute heretofore 
enacted. However, we have included in this bill an increase 
for certain clerks who are employed in first and second class 
offices by promoting, in addition to the 75 per cent clause hereto- 
fore enacted, 5 per cent of the clerks in the sixth grade to $1,300, 
to be designated as “special clerks,” and we promote 5 per 
cent of the $1,300 grade to $1,400, and these to be designated as 
“ special clerks.” This is a small percentage, but will grow with 
future Congresses. 

The laborers are cared for, the substitutes for the clerks and 
earriers are provided for, in fact all the employees of the great 
Postal Service, the people’s department of the Government, are 
provided for either in this bill or in other bills which have been 
enacted into laws since our party has had control of the House 
of Representatives, and we will continue to look after those who 
administer the duties of the department which serves all the 
people of the United States as long as we have control of this 
branch of the Government, 

I will insert in my remarks an itemized account of the ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department as contained in this 
bill, and opposite each item I will give the amount that was 
appropriated in the last bill and under which we are now 
working: 

Eapenditures in the Post Office Department. 
IN THB OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


1 A 
0 — 
Pig. 
Rent of build „supplies, and mail-bag repair shop...... 132, 000 
Gas, electric t, and power, mail-bag shop 4,500 
Post-office inspectors: 
S 779. 500 
261, 400 
134, 000 
5 
M. ex > 7,500 
Payment of rewards.........-..... 25, 000 
A employees for those injured, ete. 134, 500 
Travel expenses, Postmaster General! . 1,000 


Compensation to post masters 4 750, 000 
Compensation to assistant postmasters . 3,200, 000 3, 200, 000 
Clerks and employees at first and second class post offices. 47,900,000 | 46,082, 100 
Compensation to printers, mechanics, etc..........-..-.--- 62, 000 44,600 
Compensation to watchmen, messengers, et 1, 400, 000 1,404,000 
Clerks in charge contract stat ions 1, 160,000 1, 100, 000 
‘Temporary and auxiliary clerk Hire 1, 800, 000 2,000, 000 
ing mals 710,000 675,000 
Unusual conditions........... 90,000 90, 000 
Allowance to third-class offices 1,775,000 1, 700, 000 
Rent, light. and fuel. first, second, and third clas; post 
TTT 5, 500, 000 5, 200, 000 
Miscellaneous items, first and second class post ofllces 350,000 350, 000 
r c eens coccectacurheeversevdpeceesl 39,100,000 | 37,700,000 
Letter carriers, substitute 3,675,000 | 24675, 000 
Letter carriers for new offices established during year...... 75, 000 100, 000 
Horse-bire allowance (screen-wagon x 5, 565, 000 4,900, 000 
cer serv: 2,193, 000 2,000, 000 
Car fare and bicycle allowan 625, 000 525, 000 
Pneumatic-tube service... $76, 000 £66, 800 
Street-car collection service 10,000 10, 000 
Marine postal service, Detroit, Mich. 7,250 6, 500 
Car fare, s delivery ser vide 13,000 13,000 
Fees, sp very messengers . see ce eee eene 2, 000, 000 2,225, 000 
Travel expenses, First Assistant Postmaster General 1,009 1,000 


d tation 
ccc 28300, 000 8304, 000 
. „106,000 1, 040, 409 
nland transportation, railroads 1,185,000 | £6, 188,00) 
Freight or expressage, postal supplies 645, 000 510, 009 
way 1 „397,000 5, 412,000 
Railway Mall Service. „725,050 28; 521, 449 
Traveling Spenser, wa „488, 336 1, 534, 500 
ery clerk hire, railway mail clerks. 60, 000 67,50) 
Substitutes, railway mail cler! 193, 900 143, 909 
Actual pyres Ge ere division su tendent’s office. . 55,000 55, 200 
Rent, light, and fuel, ete., Railway Mall Service... 006,7 770,00 
Perdiemallowance, 2 assistant superintendents 2, 660 3, 607 
Electric and cable car servic(ſD e (60, 000 784,00) 
tion, foreign mails.......... 3,430,000 | 4,000, 009 
Assistant superintendent, foreign mails at New York 2.500 2.500 
Balance due foreign ro (81, 700 (81, 700 
Travel expenses Second Assistant Postmaster General. 1,000 1,000 


Expenditures in the Post Office Department—Continued. 
IN THE OFFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Appro- Appro- 


For— Piei ristei 
this bill. Pisis. 


Manufacture adhesive postage stamps, ete $810, 000 
Manufacture stamped envelopes S 1,516,000 1, 650, 000 
Agent and assistants to d bute stamped envelopes 5, 500 20, 500 
Manufacture postal cards. 3 £60, 000 185, 000 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters 150 250 
Limited indemnity: 
Domestic loss of registered and insured mall 238, 000 710,00) 
International loss of registered and insured mall. 10, 000 5,009 
Travel expenses, Th t Postmaster General 1,000 1,000 
Postal Savings System, office of director 500 500 
THE OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Stationery, money-order offices, ete £260, 000 $312, 50) 
Official and ri lopes.. 8 22.700 83233 
tosis Rag 30 ete. 2 teed —.— 
Sup 2 250, 
Posttarking 30, 000 5000 
50, 000 100, 00) 
15, 000 15,009 
250,000 , 009 
120, 000 87,00 

ete 135, 000 120, 000 
Supplies, Rural Delivery Ser vice 12,000 , 009 
Expenses, shipment of 7 7 — 3 125, 000 145, 000 
Miscellaneous expenses, Division of Supplies, maps, 

3 y A E I E TP 25,000 30,00) 
M laneous items, water, telephones, first and second 

class offices — 70, 000 125,00) 
Miscellaneous 9 Mee 
Ca ing or eed eer 250, 000 300, 000 
Mechanical and labor-saving devices 75, 000 , 009 
Matt Duby, FIN EEE ARRETE deta ebia kona’ 480, 000 278,00) 
Compensation to labor, mall-bag shop, ete., Washington, 

Di Gio se Seen AN 55, 000 148, 409 
Inland transportation, star routes. 675, 000 8, 675, 000 
Fa fl letter carriers A 000, 000 
Village oliva arios —.— 200, 000 200, 003 
Travel and m laneous expenses, Fourth Assistant Pos 

waster Gomera oa .. ven va tplimess 1,000 1,00) 


Mr. Speaker, under the able management of our present Post- 
master General, Hon. Albert S. Burleson, we have had two years 
in which the Post Office Department has returned a surplus. In 
1913 we had a surplus of over $4,500,000; in 1914 we had a sur- 
plus of over $4,300,000. The year 1915, as we all know, was an 
abnormal one, and every business suffered. The Post Office 
Department is the best barometer, and when its business is 
slack we can safely say that all lines of business is depressed. 
Last year the deficit was about $11,300,000. 


The reports from all the large offices of the country during 
the past few months show a tremendous increase over the same 
months of last year, and we can safely predict that we will 
have a balance on the right side of the books at the end of this 
fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to tell you and this House what 
to do with that surplus. I have introduced a bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, a copy of which I will 
insert in my remarks: 


A bill (H. R. 9672) for the pi se of expending the un nded bal- 
ances and surplus postal revenues on rural post 8 


Be it enacted, etc., That any unexpended balances in the appropria- 
tions for the Rural Delivery Service and all surplus postal revenues for 
the fiscal year 1916 and for subsequent fiscal years may be expended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in improving the condition of roads to be selected by the Post- 
master General over which rural or star route service is or may here- 
after be established, such roads to be known as rural post roads: Pro- 
vided further, That the State or the local subdivision thereof in which 
such improvement is made under this provision shall furnish for the im- 
provement of the road or roads so selected double the amount of money 
allotted by the Government. 

Sec. 2. That sums expended under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be apportioned among the yarious States on the basis of one-third 
in the ratio which the area of each State bears to the total area of all 
the States, one-third in the ratio which the population of cach State 
bears to the total population of all the States according to the latest 
decennial census, and one-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural 
post road of each State bears to the total mileage of rural post roads in 
all the States: Provided, That any State failing to avail itself of its 
apportionment of said fund within six months after being notified of 

e amount available therefor shall forfeit its right to same and such 
sum shall be again apportioned among the remaining States: Provided 
further, That in no case ll the total cost of a road improved under 
this provision exceed $10,000 per mile: And provided further, That no 
portion of the amount made availabie under this provision shall be ex- 
33 in improving the condition of roads located within the corporate 
imits of towns or having a population of 2,000 or more, accord- 
ing to the latest decennial census. 
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This bill has received a favorable report from the Post Oſſſee 
Committee and should be made a part of this appropriation bill. 
It will in no way interfere with the Shackleford bill, which 
passed the House the latter part of last month and for which 
I had the honor to vote, but can be administered in about the 
same manner as is convemplated for the Shackleford bill. The 
manner of adininistration and distribution is not so important; 
that can be worked out later. The question now is to get an 
appropriation. for roads and road building and to do the greatest 
good with the least taxation. I think my plan should be ac- 
cepted by every Member of the House. I know it will be gladly 
welcomed by the people whom we represent. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill first provides for the appropriation of 
the unexpended balances, and, second, for the total profits of 
the department. At the end of the last fiscal year there was 
an unexpended balance in the rural-delivery item of over 
83.000.000. This year the department asks for 848.500.000 for 
rural service, and the committee, fearing the amount was not 
sufficient, increased the appropriation to 853.000.000, the same 
as last year. We all know that the department never under- 
estimates the amount needed, but usually asks for more than is 
expended, If the present service and the service that is con- 
teniplated by extending the rural service to every point possible 
can be administered for $48,000,000 and the Congress appro- 
priates $53.000,000, under my bill the Postmaster General and 
the Secretary of Agriculture will have 85.000.000 to apply to 
road purposes, and this amount does not come out of the pockets 
of the people. 

Another souree of revenue, Mr. Speaker: The Postal Sav- 
ings System, under the able management of Gov. Dockery, the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, is now on a paying basis. 
During the first month of this session our committee reported 
and passed in the House a bill which removes certain restric- 
tions in the postal-savings act, which limits the amount that 
may be accepted from a depositor in any month te $100, and 
raises the total amount to $2,000, but limits the amount on 
which interest is paid to $1,000. The Postal Savings System 
was inaugurated in 1911, and during the first six months of its 
existence there was deposited $677,145. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1915 there was on deposit $65,684,708, and it was esti- 
mated by the department that on the Ist day of last Decem- 
ber there was on deposit $73,000,000. I cite these figures to 
show how the system is growing. 

If the amendment to the postal savings bill becomes a law, 
the business will be greatly increased and at the same time not 
interfere with the banking business of the country, but will 
work an advantage, because 71.8 per cent of the deposits of 
the savings system belong to foreign-born wage earners, people 
who do no business with our banks and who have heretofore 
kept their savings in hiding or have bought foreign money orders 
and sent the money to foreign countries. The deposit. of the 
savings system are placed in the banks and the money again 
goes into circulation. This system will increase more rapidly 
under the proposed legislation than under the present law and 
a large profit will be derived from this source, 

Mr, Speaker, I desire to say a few words about the parcel 
post, which is increasing day by day and, notwithstanding the 
statements of some of our critics, is a great revenue producer. 
The statistics Indicate that nearly a billion packages are han- 
died yearly, and when we consider that prior to the establish- 
ment of the service not more than one-fourth that amount 
was handled we have some idea of the growth of the service. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from the Postmaster General which gives the exact facts relat- 
ing to this service: 

Orricn OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
February 10, 1016. 


Hon. ARTHUR B. Rovsx, 
Houso of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Rouse: Referring to your personal call at the depart- 
ment to-day relative to the Parcel Post Service, I wish to state that 
in order to enable the department to ascerta!n the growth of the serv- 
ice, as well as the revenues and cost, riodical counts have been 
made and statistics in the minutest detail compiled from the data ob- 
tained in these counts at the t post o which handle 
approximately three-fourths of the en 5 business of the 
country. The last such count covered the period m October 1 te 15, 
1915, inclusive, which is believed to be a period of the year when an 
average amount of mail is handled. This count showed that in the 
entire Postal Service during that period 40,889,595 parcels were han- 
dled, or an aggregate of 981.350.280 for one year. As the avera; 
weight of these parcels is 1 pound and 11 ounces, the total w 
for the year was 1,640,943,240 pounds, and the postage, at an average 
rate of 6.6 cents per parcel, was $64,769,118.4S, 

Daring the hearings before the subcommittee on parcel post of the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads in 1911, it was 
estimated by officers of the department that the average cost of hand- 
ling parcels, exclusive of transportation, would be approximately 2.35 
cents, It has been found, however, upon experience that this was 
greater than the actual cost, due no doubt to the increased number of 


parcels handled, the adoption of better methods, and higher efficiency 
of the Postal Service generally. Based upon statistics which are be- 
lieved to be absolutely reliable, it would appear that the average cost 
of handling parcels at this time, exclusive of transportation, does not 
exeeed 2 3 — or 1.188 cents pe pound. The av distance which 
a pound of car had Arner matter | Arcee ba is 416 miles and the aver- 
age rate of transportation per pound for the United States is 2.08 
cents, making a tota: cost of 3.265 cents per pound. The average 
age yee parcel is 6.6. cents, or 3.911 cents FP yarns leaving a net 
rofit of 6.46 mills per pound. As 1,640,943,24 nds are handled 

a year, the profit at this rate would be $10,600,493.33. 
cers of t 8 have made a most careful study of the 
entire parcel-post subject and the statistics which bave been compiled 
are based on records made at the time parcels were actually mailed and 
are believed to be absolutely reliable. it win therefore seen that 
instead of a deficit in this service the revenue derived therefrom is 
sufficient not only to meet the cost thereof byt result in considerable 
profit to the department. 

Sincerely, yours, A. 8. BURLESON. 

The Post Office Department should have a surplus in normal 
times of from ten to twenty million dollars a year, and with the 
$5,000,000 of unexpended balances in the rural service, we will 
have a sum in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. It was never 
thought that the Post Office Department could be administered 
with a profit at the end of each fiscal year; our fondest hopes 
would have been realized if this great department was self- 
sustaining, But if we have normal years and the business is 
conducted as under the successful administration of Gen. Burle- 
son, and we have a surplus at the end of each fiscal year, where 
can we place it to a better purpose than in the roads of our 
country? 

This surplus and unexpended balance is not taken out of the 
Treasury of the United States, it is not taken from the people, 
it is the results derived from a good administration. The peo- 
ple get value received when they send a letter across the coun- 
try for 2 cents, this surplus is the profit on that 2 cents and is 
a part of an appropriation which was not used for the purpose 
for which it was appropriated, and the result will be if this 
bill becomes a law, that we will have good roads over which our 
people will travel, over which our mail will be carried, and 
which will not cost the people a cent. Let us spend the unex- 
pended balances and the profits of the Post Office Department 
on the roads of our country and thereby benefit all the people. 


Unpreparedness to Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Iy Tn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a novel situation bas been 
created, not only in Washington but throughout the country, by 
the President in his recent anticampaign tour. He was strik- 
ingly sensational! in his talk of our being on the verge of war, but 
did not tell us where the danger lies nor with whom. To those 
who are in Washington, on the outside, or who are trying to 
get on the inside, the situation does not seem more acute or 
critical than it has for some time past, when we were told that 
the President was keeping and would keep us out of war. Now, 
so recently after his complete somersault from uspreparedness 
to preparedness, he is the most ardent forecaster of trouble in the 
country and begs for means to meet it. 

Is it possible he realizes his Treasury is empty and that only 
a campaign of the kind he has been waging is merely a method 
of preparedness for a bond issue to refill the treasure vaults 
of the country? No President has ever found a bond issue 
popular, especially on the eve of a campaign in which he ex- 
pected to be a candidate. More than this, the President acknowl- 
edges that everybody with whom he conferred regarding Mexico 
are liars, and that he ascertained the truth of that situation 
through the mouths of liars. However, having ascertained the 
truth he has taken no step to better conditions there or to pro- 
tect American lives and property, but he has gone a step further 
in his formation of his Ananias Club than any other man—he 
has initiated them in bunches. 

That the present session of Congress will, in the end, adopt 
some plan for preparedness is beyond question. Just what that 
policy will be only the future can telk. 

I have my own ideas regarding this matter, but they are not 
so fixed and definite that I am unwilling to yield to any plan 
which will solve the problem and finally place this country into 
fit condition to resist invasion, in the first place, and to back its 
just demands to the limit if necessary. My firm belief is that the 
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better we are prepared in all directions the less liability there 
will be of our becoming invelved to any degree with any nation 
of the world, large or small. 

First of all, however, as a business man, i would like to see 
the matter of preparedness placed and go forward on a business 
basis. Modern warfare, both military and naval, is an exact 
science, and efficiency in dealing with an enemy, both in offense 
and defense, has increased by leaps and bounds. In this 
struggle for eflicleney nations have combined in their armies 
and navies all of the great improvements, all of the great inven- 
tions that the peaceful industries of this and other countries 
have developed; the manufacture of modern munitions, prob- 
lems of transportation, the supply of clothing, administration, 
aviation, mathematics, and many more that could be men- 
tioned. I maintain that unless a man has made a most careful 
and exhaustive study of these things in their relation to modern 
war he is not competent to recommend a policy to be pur- 
sued in improving a condition which is acknowledged to be 
deficient. When you are ill you consult a physician, when in 
legt trouble a lawyer. Where shall we, then, turn in this 
trouble? 

We baye boards of officers in the departments at Washington 
whose business it is to know our weaknesses in this direction 
and to suggest plans to overcome them. There are thousands 
of officers of different grades now (and they are being turned 
out of our schools-yearly at much expense to the Government) 
whose education is along the lines of defense and offense, and 
who will in the course of time take their places as advisers and 
directors of affairs military and naval. 

In the end not only Congress, but the administration, must be 
guided by their knowledge, and on them in the last analysis the 
responsibility must rest. 

Now, at this particular time it is well that we should know in 
detail just what ve need, and, haying ascertained this, the next 
step will be to appropriate fund: to cure these defects as rap- 
idly as possible. This accomplished, my theory would be that 
we apply business methods to the situation and make contracts 
for our needs extending over the shortest possible periods of 
time to cover these needs, with the single restriction that the 
developments and improvements which science and skill may 
reveal and perfect during that time shall be utilized as rapidly 
and as promptly as their practicability is demonstrated. I care 
not so much where we begin, so long as the end is attained, so 
Jong as the cost is right, and so long as modern methods of 
business are applied in all directions. 

While means of offense are needed, it may be that means of 
defense should be first considered. Certainly they are not sec- 
ondary. We are told that as far as we have gone our system 
of coast defense is the most formidable in the world. That 
statement sounds well until it is contradicted by one who is in 
a position to know what he is talking about. Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, in his testimony before the Senate Military Committee 
on January 19, stated that although the present coast-defense 
guns had a maximum range of 34,000 yards, yet, due to the con- 
‘struction of their mounts, their fire was limited to 14,000 yards, 
whereas European navy craft were sinking ships at more than 
17,000 yards. In addition to this, we all know that there are 
miles and miles of American coasts unguarded by anything save 
mosquitoes ; but all the defenses we have can not be relied upon, 
because we are short 800 officers and 25,000 men to man them. 
We are, therefore, deficient in that regard, and, admitting that 
we have a large number of heavy guns, it is not admitted that 
we have sufficient ammunition available for a long and sus- 
tained attack at any point. 

Our submarine and aeroplane systems for scouting, or for 
such defense as they could render, are unprovided for in the 
lowest degree; yet in this country we possess all the necessary 
plants and material to provide ample fleets of both undersea 
and overland protection of this character, an advantage of 
which foreign nations have not been slow to avail themselves. 

In the other branches of both our sea and land services like 
discrepancies exist, and the problem remains for us to solve 
how shall we meet these various situations in the best possible 
manner and in the shortest possible time. 

All this brings with it the question of ways and means, and 
that is a question which is just now more vital to the dominant 
party than to any other portion of the country. They admit a 
deficiency ; they admit they have not the funds for the needs 
which must be met. They have, by lowering the tariff, by ex- 
travagance in every direction, placed themselves in a position 
where the income will hardly meet the running expenses of the 
Government, and the balance in the Treasury is being daily en- 
eroached upon. Indeed, it is so low at the present time that 


Senator Satoor, one of the most able of our financiers, can find 
but a balance of $3,000,000, while Secretary McAdoo, who seems 
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also, in one sense at least, an able financier, after the use of a 
microscope and the use of what he terms a “ new and scientific 
method of bookkeeping,” concludes we have about $20,000,000 
on hand. 

Last year from these following sources alone the Democratie 
administration derived the following revenues: From the emer- 
gency war-revenue bill, $52,000,000; from the corporation tax, 
$39,000,000; from the individual income tax, $41,000,000; from 
. 5209, 000,000; from the internal revenue, $283,- 

When a Republican Congress reached the billion-dollar mark 
in appropriations the Democracy of the country was emphatic 
in its charge of extravagance, yet without an income tax or an 
alleged war-revenue tax the balance then of one hundred and 
forty or one hundred and fifty millions in the Treasury was 
looked upon as small. A just and equitable tariff law not only 
insured our prosperity as a Nation, but the prosperity of the 
people individually as well. In 1913, before the present bill went 
into effect, our tariff collections were netting us over 17 cents 
on the dollar of all imports received; in 1915 those receipts had 
fallen to about 10 cents for each dollar of imports received, be- 
cause of the increase in the free list. 

In 1913, 56 per cent of our imports were free; in 1915, 71.30 per 
cent were free. In other words, in 1913 we collected duty on 44 
per cent of the goods imported to this country, while in 1915 
we are collecting only 28.70 per cent. 

Under the present circumstances, therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Democratic majority is at its wits’ end 
what to do when the preparedness question is on the carpet for 
settlement. However, this situation need bother us but little. If 
the Democratic majority will fix upon some definite and satis- 
factory preparedness policy, the Republican Party and a Republi- 
can President, after the 4th of March, 1917, will find a way to 
pay the bills and restore the balance in the Treasury, without 
resorting to the levying of à tax misnamed and uncalled for, 
with proper management. 

That the Democratic Party is wedded to ideals is certain. 
That it will go almost any length rather than admit that the 
policy of protection is proper and the only method by which this 
country can continue prosperous in all industries is also true, 

One of the best exponents in originality, so far as tariff mat- 
ters are concerned, is our present genial Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce. He is bright enough to see that with 
the ending of the foreign war America will be made a dumping 
ground for the cheap manufacturers of Europe. - He also sees 
that for some time the markets of Europe and the consequent 
financial stringency of the belligerent countries will create a 
situation heretofore unheard of, and that America will be con- 
sidered as the only desirable market in the world. Instend of 
making ready to prevent this dumping by adequate tariffs and 
thus assisting in the building up of a surplus in the Treasury, 
Secretary Redfield admits: 

I should prefer to deal with it by a method other than tariffs, class- 
ing it rather as an offense similar to the unfair domestic competition 
we now forbid. 

Illustrating his theory and his views, he goes even further 
than this aud recommends legislation supplemental to the Sher- 
man antitrust law. making it unlawful to sell or purchase ar- 
ticles of foreign origin or manufacture where the prices to be 
paid are below the current rates for such articles in the country 
of production. 

In other words, if an American dealer should purchase in a 
foreign country any articles of mannfacture at a lower rate than 
that for which they are sold in that country and be able, because 
of the low tariff now existing or because they may be on the 
free list, to import them to America and sell them at a profit, 
he should be imprisoned and fined for his business acumen. Of 
course, if the fines were large enough and numerous enough. 
Secretary Redfield’s rather alarming proposition might add to 
the revenue receipts. To even suggest such a method seems to 
me un-American, unwise, and unfortunate. 

A practical tariff bill which would prevent the importation 
into this country of any class of goods in great quantities is the 
only solution of the problem which the honorable Secretary be- 
lieves we will have to face in the near future. With such a 
bil! in force, there would be no need to seek to make criminals 
of American business men, and there would be no alarm as to 
the financial benefit which would accrue to the country. Secre- 
tary Redfield has invented a unique method of whipping the 
devil around the stump.” 

Such, however, are the methods, unexpected as they may be, 
by which the Democrats seek to evade the responsibility which 
they must assume sooner or later, for conditions now. prevailing 
in America. 
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Thomas Indian School. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the other day, when the Indian 
appropriation bill was before the House, I asked some questions 
about the education of the Indians of New York State. 

I got some information from the committee, but more from 
the following letters which I insert in the Recorp for the in- 
formation of the House. 

There are nearly 200 Indian students at this school from seven 
different Indian reservations in New York State. 


Inoquols, N. Y., February 9, 1916. 
Hon. Mr. BENNET, 


My Dean Farenp: I read in the Reconp Friday February 4, pa 
2318, your question about New York Indians. In a day or two I will 
send you annual report of the Thomas Indian School, a State institu- 
tion, and do not throw them aside until you haye looked through them, 

Beside this Indian school, with 200 pupils, we have 10 day schools, 
maune or womaned with efficient teachers. So with other reservations, 
Alleghany, Tuscarora, Onondaga, Tonawanda, St. Regis. 

Every Indian child in State has education at his door, so to k. 
And at the Thomas Indian School, with a plant that cost $250,000, 
could not be replaced for twice that amount, and annual cost o mainte: 
nance $50,000. That is what New York State is doing for her Indians, 
The State takes them when but children and keeps them through eighth 
grade; keeps and maintains their room, board, clothes, everything, 

Yours, truly, - 
J. Emory FISHER. 
Missiox HoUsE, 
Iroquois, N. Y., February 15, 1916. 

Drau MR. BENNET: Under oparata covers I send you photographs and 
eatalogues of the Thomas Indian School. 

It was first an orphan asylum, 

The summer of 1854 was one of pestilence and famine. Mrs, Wright, 
the wife of the missionary, one afternoon found 10 little starving chil- 
gren and brought them home and housed them here in the Mission 

ouse. 

Mr. Wright appealed for aid, and Philip Thomas, a wealthy 1. 
of Philadelphia, replied, “You take care of the children and will 
furnish the money.“ Hence the name. 

Then afterwhile the educational feature was introduced, and it was 
the “Thomas Orphan Asylum and School.“ Recently the legislature 
changed the name to The Thomas Indian School.“ 

I send you three or four annual reports which 1 can look through 
and then to the wastebasket. The picture will tell you something. 

The report of 1907 contains Mr. Howlan’s historical sketch of the 
school, page 31, and Hon, Mr. Bissell's, of Buffalo, address to the 
graduating class of that year. ` 

Report of 1912, Our daughter Mary Lucy is a member of the duat- 
ing class (1912), the oag white child who ever attended (p. 21). She 
went from kindergarten to diploma. 

The other reports show progress in building, ete, 

Come and see our—your—work for the New York Indians, 27 miles 
southwest of Buffalo, 


Yours, sincerely, J. Esony Fister. 


Nentral Rights on the Sea. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, through the kindness of my colleague 
W. B. MeKINIEx I was permitted to read the speech of his friend 
Dr. Zeballos, of the Argentine Congress, on the subject of neutral 
rights on the sea. 

The address was delivered in the Congress following the cap- 
ture by the British Government of the steamship Presidente 
Mitre, a memorandum of which I here insert: 

MEMORANDUM. 

Steamship. Presidente Mitre captured by British cruiser Orama No- 
vember 28, 1915, 12 miles northeast of Punta Medanos, while the 
steamer was on her way to Puerto San Antonio, flying the Argentine 
flag, which flag she had the rights to use. The British cruiser Orama 
ordered her to stop, and when the order was obeyed two officers, with 
nine armed men, took possession of the steamer, lowered the flag, and 
started their voyage toward the north, and they went to anchor at 15 
miles from the lighthouse Ponton Recalada. On the following day the 


steamer had to follow the Orama and went with her to her new place, 
viz, 15 miles southwest of Montevideo Bay. There all the passengers 


and luggage were transshipped to the cruiser in order to be taken to 


Montevideo, where they were eventually landed. The cruiser Orama 


then went rip yer Mitre (the Mitre lifted the anchor), and both went 
to anchor at 23 miles, more or less, southeast of the island of Flores. 
After penang a day there the Orama took the crew that still was on 
the Mitre and also took them to Montevideo, in which bay they were 
Puppia on the steam tug Ondina in order to have them sent to land. 
This is according to the declaration made by the commander of the 
steamer before the Argentine consul general in the Republic of Uruguay. 
As soon as the circumstances of the referred event reached the 
executive power 7 studied the means for obtaining what justice 
they could expect. First they examined the special circumstances of 
the case related with the current rules of international rights, which 
determined the reciprocal duties of belligerent and neutrals in their 
rights of the seizure. After studying all the facts concerning the 
conference at London in the year 1909, the steamers belonging to the 
Hamb South American Co., who for 15 years have been in charge of 
the service of navigation on the southern coast, were able to continue 
their passage without being molested. This being guaranteed by their 
neutral character by the legitimate use of the Argentine flag. On the 
20th of October of the current year the article oT of the, Declaration 
of London was abolished. Everything leads to indicate that the Bng- 
lish fleet of the Atlantic mnipappl ying the disposition have seized the 
national steamer Presidente itre. In mentioning the above the 
executive power does not mean to justify the capture nor to acknowl- 
edge the rights or seizure. It is only his duty to state loyally the 
circumstances raaua to the case and to explain their views on the 
incident, considering it as a judicial and diplomatic problem, susceptible 
to be submitted to a reasonable debate without injuring the dignity of 
the nation, The judicial power is not yet able to inform you if the 
measure adopted against the steamer Presidente Mitre has been applied 
by the Atlantic fleet in view of the above order or if it is the result of 
special instructions, and in the latter case the British Government pro- 
ceeding thus has had complete knowledge of the conditions in which 
the steamers effect their service on the southern coast. 
Argentine Government could not logical 
ment of article 57 of the Declaration o 
would extend their action as far as to 


at any 
rom the 


11% AT ihe oboe id d trusting th gress 
t e above ideas an usting that the con will approv 
the executive power has oppenen negotiations with the British Goven? 
ment in order to correct the effects of the measures they have taken 
against the Presidente Mitre by the Atlantic fleet. The executive 
power hopes that the Government of his Britannie Majesty will corre- 
spond to the traditional a of his relations with Argenti 

applying in-this case the spirit of eg justice that they have ado 

toward neutral countries. Meanwhile, everything leads us to believe 
that this will be a precedent toward all neutral countries. The atten- 
tion will be attracted once more by this event to the losses the extreme 
tension of the war causes even to the regions farthest away from 
the seat of war. 


DR. ZEBALLOS’S SPEECH. 


The document is vague and avoids answering the most serio 

tions, judging it not by the words but from its juridical viewpoint. N 
e first error is that the executive power does not consider with 
sufficient attention the matter to safeguard the national dignity. 

The second mistake is that the executive power should Lave sent 
its minfsters and all the cabinet to answer questions, as it used to be 
done in the olden days. Article 63 of the constitution says that “ Con- 
gress can call all ministers of the executive power to neve explanation 
and information whenever they think necessary.” 1 the ministers 
should be here present to gi ae with the con 
bility of the defense of the right of the nation. he third mistake is 
that the executive power does not seem to find the necessity to have a 
perfect union between the executive power and the congress, At the 
time of Dr. Pellegrini’s presidency, when we were about to break 
relations with the Republic of Chile, I was minister of foreign affairs. 

a certain day I was asked at 3 o'clock that afternoon to inform 
the congress regarding the state of affairs. President Pellegrini asked 
me to take two or three days to answer. but instead of that a quarter 
of an hour after I was at the congress ready to answer the question. 
I impressed everybody then with the necessity for a perfect union 
and it was unanimously accepted in the following words: “ Chile mus 
know that behind the executive power stands all the congress of the 
nation.“ I would have liked at the present moment to have some- 
tang es that happening, so that England may not think that the 
country and the congress of this Republic consider the pending question 
lghely and to be settled with the 1 routine of any customhouse 

air. The executive power shows the conceit of thinking itself sufficient 
and not needing the help of the congress. 

The fifth mistake is that the executive power does not think that 
England has had the intention of doing a direct insult to the Argen- 
tine Republic, thinking that this is the consequence of their action 
in general with all the neutrals. The executive power is partly right 
in this matter, but has not grasped that a policy that is not aggressive 
in general can be changed into “ofensive” policy when the agents 
commit violence contrary to international rights and treaties. This is 
not only an offense to the national honor but violence committed in 
waters of Argentine jurisdiction. On this point the document mentioned 
does not say anything, although it is about eight days that the vessel 
that has been seized has had the Argentine flag lowered down and is 
remaining in the River Plata. 

With such conduct the executive power exposes the country in future 
negotiations, like abandoning the jurisdiction that we have in the 
River Plata, delivering it like the open sea to the influence of the 
fleet of strong nations, allowing them to effect in it those actions that 
only Argentine arms and authority can realize. The message does not 
say anything of having claimed from ihe 8 Government or the 
British for the offense to the Argentine Nation. To allude to such a 
question in a document of this kind is equal to sorming an unfortunate 


ess in the responsi- 
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Repeal which is equal to authorizing ae, to tell us in the next 
20 or 30 years that a very serious question the 1 Republic 
their eyes to the jurisdiction ected by the British Navy in 


closed 
* waters. 

nfortunately we are blinded by internal passions and personal am- 
bition; and in the International life it is necessary to govern with a 
very high soul, looking far ahead, so that the actions of the present gen- 
eration may not be misinterpreted in the future. 

The document oaks about diplomatic negotiation. Such negotta- 
tion does not exist. as the only mg hice was done was to send a 
telegram to the Argentine minister in ndon ae published by all the 
papers) making an elementary reclamation. is was a case for an 
ene e protest as done by the United States. What is happening 1s 
the consequence of the historical diplomatic and military policy founded 
in England by the glorious Queen Elizabeth lu the sixteenth ae 
when she sent out ali her sea dogs to seize the discoveries of the Spanis 
Navy. Which was the program of the great Queen? To dominate the 
commerce of the world dominate the navigation in all the seas, and 
England bas not followed any other pois even until the seizure of the 
Presidente Mitre. England wanted to see the seas free of the naviga- 
tion of all the countries. England does not grasp that whenever a 
German bouse falls 10 commercial firms apring under the United 
States name, and that the German rival will be duplicated in future by 
the American rival in all the markets and in all the seas. Englan 
suspected that through the neutrat countries of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark. and Holland on one side of the Atlantic and the United States 
nnd the Argentine Republic on the other side their produce could reach 
Germany, and, eid honorably, the suspicion was well founded. Eng- 
fand then adopted 


rupting the free commerce of the neutral States of the north of Europe 
with the United States and the A 
serious trouble that we have to s 


Set of the fing ot vessels. 
of sh 


forming them that the 

rmission from the e coal. The 
English Government bas answered they can not renounce their right of 
seizure. They offer to send the coal to Buenos Aires with sailors of the 
English Navy, but bag! will take away the steamer afterwards. Thus 
the new policy comes to isolate us and deprives us of provisions that 
are badly wanting, like as we were in full war blockade. 

The second modification of the international law adopted by Great 
Britain which affected directly the United States and the Argentine 
Republic is referring the right of visit and inspection on the hi 
Great Britain has inspected American vessels substitu the right of 
visit to the capturer so as to make the in: on in an glish court 
submitting it to the prize court in the United Kingdom. From there 
arose a very serious question between the Mnited Sta and England. 

England can not expect to mix the affair of the Presidente Mitre 
with dhe cases of 1 that ha ve changed their flag lately so as to let 
it remain pending. If later on the United States should call a con- 
ference of neutrals, we must tnsist it resolve to sustain the same 
principles that we are going to sustain in this case. 

In 1914 the harbors of Honolulu and New York were blockaded by a 
powerful fleet of Eng'anà and Japan that were watching American 
vessels so as to seize them. The Government of the Uni States did 


as they were constitutin 
cases the fleets were withdrawn. If the Government of the United 
States, wh.ch ts a mode! of a peaceful country, and statesmen, tolerant 
and with good brain, have considered this an offense, what must we 
think of the r fleet that is blockading our seacoast and has made 
the port of Montevideo one of their bases of operation? 

Considering that the Presidente Mitre has been under the Argentine 
fing for 15 — the ownership can not be discussed, and I propose that 
the matter taken into deration by the Congress. 


Review of the Government Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. CAPSTICK, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tee House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, the prineipal features of this 
bill are the following: 

The creation of a shipping board, made up of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, and three shipping 
experts. 

Authority is given to this board to construct in American 
shipyards and navy yards or elsewhere or to purchase or char- 
ter vessels for commerce which shall be suitable for use as naval 
and military auxiliaries and to take over the existing vessels 
of the United States suitable for commerce which nre not 
required by the naval and military departments in time of 
peace as well as the vessels now being operated by the Panama 
Railroad Co, not required in the business of that company. 


The board is to have the power to charter, lease, or sell these 
vessels to an American company for operation under the Ameri- 
ean flag, unless otherwise authorized, between American ports 
and foreign countries or in trade with Alaska, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and 
in regard to such of the vessels as are built in American ship- 
yards, in the general coastwise trade of the United States. 

The board is given authority to form a corporation with a 
capital stock of $50,000,000, of which the United States shall 
subscribe and purchase not less than a majority, though the 
board may sell this controlling interest. 

The board is given authority to requisition these vessels when 
necessary for the use of the Government. 

The board is given authority to regulate the operation, rates, 
classification, and so forth, of all common carriers by water 
trading between American ports and between United States 
ports and foreign ports, and, jointly with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to regulate through rates, through routes, 
classifications, and so forth, of rail and water traffic, with 
power to prescribe preferential rates in both cases. 

The board is authorized to investigate the navigation laws, the 
affairs of all water carriers of the United States, and to recom- 
mend to Congress legislation which shall promote the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. ; 

All common carriers by water entering American ports are 
to be licensed by the United States Government, this license to 
be revoked for failure to comply with the provisions of the act, 

Tt is made a criminal offense to sell an American vessel to 
foreigners without the permission of the board. 

The bill provides for the creation of a naval auxiliary reserve, 
with a small monetary allowance, comprising seamen and officers 
of American ships listed as naval auxiliaries, 

There is unanimity of agreement throughout the Nation of 
the necessity for legislation which shall tend to restore our 
merchant marine to a status commensurate with our agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial necessities. Recent interna- 
tional crises have vividly demonstrated that it is essential for 
this country to be self-stffficient in the instrumentalities of trans- 
portation on the high seas. Just how best to accomplish this is 
the problem confronting us. 

The bill under review attempts to remedy the situation by 
means of the purchase of ships by Government funds in the hope 
that private individuals will be induced to lease and operate the 
vessels so purchased, 

The world’s aggregate shipping comprises about 50,000,000 
gross tons, fully two-thirds of which are tramp steamers, and of 
these latter British companies operate about 70 per cent. At the 
present moment, with the German and Austrian shipping, total- 
ing about 6,000,000 gross tons, eliminated, the withdrawal by 
Great Britain of about 3,000,000 gross tons for Government serv- 
ice, and the loss of about the same amount as a result of the 
war, there is in all probability a shortage of about 11.000.000 
gross tons to perform the overseas carrying trade of the world. 

The shipyards of the United States are at present taxed to 
their fullest capacity, having under construction or contracted 
for over 100 steamers, of 3,000 gross tons or over, 40 of which 
are steamers for cargo and passenger traffic, the majority of 
which are intended for the trade between our eastern and west- 
ern coasts, through the Panama Canal, or for the West Indian 
and Mexican trade. Of the others, a large number are tankers 
for the carriage of oil and cargo steamers for the oveaseas trade, 
This represents a larger tonnage than has ever before been in 
process of construction at any one time in the history of the 
country, and the ships are better and larger than American com- 
panies have ordered in the past. 

At the current prices for construction in our shipyards the 
$50,000,000 appropriation would not provide more than 40 to 50 
freighters of, say, 15,000 gross tons each, or a total of about 
600,000 to 700,000 gross tons. This would be but from 6 per 
cent to 7 per cent of what is required to replace the stupendous 
shortage now existing. This would afford no appreciable relief 
if the ships were immediately available; besides, even if the 
ships were in existence, their presence would simply encourage 
many of the foreign vessels now coming to our ports to proceed 
elsewhere where there is an equal demand for shipping tonnage. 

The unprecedented demand for new ships is now so great that 
it would probably be a year before the Government could have 
a single ship launched and several years before the entire fleet 
would be ready for business. By that time the war would be 
over, and with the German and Austrian and British ships 
now in Government service released, there would be no great 
dearth of shipping to perform the world's commerce. Further- 
more, for each ship that the Government would construct one 
ship less would be constructed by individual American com- 
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panies, so that the Government would be displacing what private 
owners are constructing or would construct. The Government 
can not expedite shipbuilding and acquire vessels which private 
enterprises can not obtain. Besides, as the scarcity of tonnage 
is due to the scarcity of ships themselves, it is impossible to- 
day to purchase an existing ship at less than about 150 per cent 
greater than her original cost of construction. As an emergency 
measure, therefore, to feed this ship famine the bill can not be 
seriously considered. That the Government by the proposition 
embodied in this bill could appreciably add to the world’s ton- 
nage or to the tonnage serving American ports is ridiculous. 

As to the great increase in the rates of freight now ruling, it 
should be remembered that freight on our exports is- paid by 
the consumer, and is covered in the higher prices at which 
American products are sold abroad. Freights on imports, which 
the American consumer pays, have not been so greatly advanced, 
for the reason that our exports being so much larger than our 
imports, ships coming here for our larger volume of exports are 
more actively in competition for the lesser volume of imports 
offering, so that they can have some paying freight in the west- 
bound direction. i 

An American merchant marine is a necessary adjunct to the 
naval and military departments in national defense, and especi- 
ally so to this country, with its enormous extent of seaboard 
and its outlying possessions. It is interesting to note, however, 
in this connection that Great Britain previous to the war did 
not possess a single transport or vessel adapted for the con- 
veyance of munitions or stores or horses, or a single hospital 
ship; but the British Government had the plans and knew the 
dimensions, the capacity, the equipment, and the speed of every 
British ship afloat, and knew her whereabouts, recognizing that 
the most economical, in fact, the only practicable plan was to 
have shipowners go on building vessels on their own account, 
running them in their ordinary trades, without expense to the 
country, and knowing that when the hour struck and the Ad- 
miralty required their services the ships would be ready at 
the disposal of the nation. Many years ago the India office of 
the British Government decided to run its own troopships in 
order to be independent of chartered vessels, but they soon 
learned that it was economically more profitable to charter 
outside tonnage. The terms of the bill under review relating 
to these auxiliary craft, however, proceeds on the assumption 
that American ships are not only nonexistent but always will 
be so. The fact that at present so many ships are being built 
by American shipowners as to exhaust the capacity of our ship- 
yards is conclusive evidence that private enterprise is doing its 
part to meet present abnormal conditions. 

The small proportion of American vessels engaged in foreign 
commerce has led to an underestimate of American resources as 
auxiliaries for the Navy. The large fleets on our coastwise 
trades would supply many vessels for use as transports, colliers, 
and other auxiliary purposes in case of necessity, nor would the 
withdrawal of the best part of these coastwise vessels mean a 
stoppage of domestic trade as railway transportation in this 
country is so complete that traffic unable to go by water could 
be forwarded in most cases by rail. The large number of high- 
powered screw tugs in American harbors would overcome the 
apparent deficiency caused by the absence of the ubiquitous steam 
trawler of England. The great extent of our seaboard has so 
influenced the size of our so-called coasting vessels that the 
principal steamship enterprises engaged in domestic commerce 
are operating vessels of a size and type equal to the requirements 
of ocean navigation, which a voyage from New York to Gal- 
veston and San Francisco is in fact. So that the number of 
tonnage of American vessels engaged in foreign commerce is no 
criterion of the relative position of the United States as a ship- 
ping Nation. 

There can be no pretense that the ships the bill under review 
contemplates are required for our domestic trades. There is 
nothing to prevent an American citizen to-day from competing on 
even terms with any other American citizen in these trades. If 
these Government-owned ships, however, are to be hired out to 
any body of our citizens under more favorable terms than can 
be secured in the open market for a like investment by the 
general citizen body, this surely would be a discrimination which 
it is not the province of any Government to function. 

It is a libel upon the intelligence of our citizens, bearing in 
mind their past performances in this line of effort, to allege 
that they are incapable of successfully grappling with this ship- 
ping problem. ‘The factors involved in its solution are not 
inscrutable, notwithstanding its magnitude and complexity, em- 
bracing the possibilities and limitations of the construction, 
management, and operation of modern sea craft. It is only neces- 
sary to look the facts squarely in the face.. The manner in 
which we haye developed our coastwise shipping is convincing 


of what we can accomplish when there are no natural or arti- 
ficial handicaps surrounding the problem. All that the American 
asks is a fair field, and the removal of discriminations to which 
his competitor is not subjected. The Government of the United 
States has not exhausted its energies in any effort to make ship- 
ping attractive to private capital, but on the contrary has been 
guilty of acts of omission and commission otherwise, and until 
the Government has done the former it is not entitled to score our 
shipowners for its failure to accomplish the impossible. The 
United States Congress should first address itself to the propo- 
sition of placing its citizens on a parity with the citizens of other 
countries in active competition with them if we may hope to 
fulfill the desires of the country and cease its search for a nostrum 
that will by magic produce a healthy condition. Whatever legis- 
lation is projected should have no regard to the traditional 
dogmas of political parties adapted to economic conditions which 
pertained to a dead era. Subserviency to old principles merely 
because they are old is moldy superstition and a clear index of 
a nation living in the past and clinging to the idols of its ances- 
tors. Our chief solicitude should be, not a paltry temporizing 
policy with this important problem in the life of the Nation, 
but a statesman-like constructive attempt to develop a merchant 
marine that, with well-defined, carefully thought out safeguards 
which will stimulate it and protect it from unnecessary legisla- 
tive burdens, will lay the foundation of an evolution that will 
insure its survival under normal international relations. We 
should scrap all untenable ideals anid adopt a feasible ambition. 

This bill virtually embodies an attempt by the Government to 
control competition and check and regulate natural conditions. 
International carriage is a bargain in which no one nation can 
assume successfully to dictate all the terms. It is open to all 
nations, and can not be looked at locally. It is a world ques- 
tion. In the absence of international agreement to equalize 
conditions, where the American shipowner has to encounter dis- 
abilities imposed upon him by the United States Congress which 
it is unwilling to remove, or from established economic condi- 
tions prevailing in this country over which he can have no con- 
trol, the Government should extend relief to the extent of equal- 
izing this difference after thoroughly and scientifically ascer- 
taining, ship by ship and voyage by voyage, its precise sum. 
All that is necessary is to put the American shipowner on ex- 
actly the same basis as his foreign competitor. No more is 
necessary; no less will do. On an even basis American in- 
genuity and resourcefulness will enable us to hold our own 
against all comers. 

The accumulated experience of the nations which have been 
successful in shipping is that a merchant marine is a distinc- 
tively private enterprise. In so far as it is needed by the State, 
the State owes it assistance, and so far as the State imposes 
burdens upon it not imposed by other nations on their citizens, 
those burdens should be removed, or, remaining, be at the 
public charge. Whatever assistance is given to shipping should 
be not for the benefit of the shipowner nor for the benefit of 
the shipper, but for the benefit of the commerce of the country 
at large. There is abundant evidence throughout the country 
that an American merchant marine is a necessity, and it will 
be supplied by private capital just as soon as our lawmakers 
permit the investment to be reasonably profitable. Before the 
war American citizens owned and operated successfully under 
foreign flags about 2,000,000 gross tons of shipping, which 
proves that if by doing this under a foreign flag, with less re- 
strictive laws and more favorable economic conditions than 
our own, they could surely do the same under their own flag 
with these restrictions removed and the economic disabilities 
overcome. 

This bill proposed to lease the vessels contemplated to pri- 
vate companies, but they can not be thus leased unless private 
companies can operate them profitably, and if private companies 
could do this in the international trades they would now be 
doing so without Government connection, if successful operation 
under existing conditions were possible. The final outcome of 
any such measure as this is bound to be a deficit which will 
far surpass in amount the figures considered by Congress in 
any subsidy bill ever before it. That the remedy submitted in 
this bill can be designated as a substitute for a subsidy, bounty, 
subvention, or whatever other term euphemism can suggest, is 
not entitled to serious refutation. It amounts to a subsidy, 
pure and simple, in a most subtle form in that there is no 
direct means of ascertaining the amount to be eventually appro- 
priated to meet a deficit. This the taxpayers will fully realize 
if ever a true bill of expense is exhibited. 

The general opinion of the shipping community and our im- 
portant commercial associations is that the practical effect of 
this scheme will inevitably be to retard and not promote the 
restoration of our American mercantile marine. 
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Tariff and Taxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under the privi- 
lege just granted to me by the House I desire to extend my 
remarks briefly on the subject of tariff and taxes—one a legisla- 
tive expedient for the protection of American industry and the 
other a dead sure recourse under political conditions that ignore 
an economic truth. 

I speak of the tariff because, if wisely enacted and fairly ad- 
ministered, it provides the Government with revenue and en- 
courages American industries to compete with each other to the 
direct advantage of the working people and consumers of our 
own country. It gives us a square deal in foreign competition 
and places the burden of paying the duties upon foreign pro- 
ducers, who would compete with us on unequal terms. 

We have suffered from so much mistaken philosophy upon tariff 
questions in recent years that a recital of the foregoing simple 
truths can not be amiss, now that existing tariffs are unfair to 
American industries und direct taxes have been substituted by 
the party in power for the so-called indirect taxes—protective 
tariffs—which the Republican Party formerly levied upon foreign 
productions before they were admitted to competition with Amer- 
ican productions. 

NO HARM TO REPEAT THE TRUTH. 


I say it can do no harm to repeat these truths. Opinions 
with regard to economics change frequently and sometimes the 
people themselves are misled into doing themselves injury. 
The workingman, in particular, realizes this when the work he 
once had under a protective-tariff system is taken away as the 
result of some fine-spun theory «about the efficacy of free trade. 

We saw how it worked in the transition period before the out- 
break of the European war, and we are justified in believing 
that unless steps are soon taken to restore a reasonable tariff 
protection to the industries of America the close of the European 
war may be equally disastrous to those of our own country who 
‘must compete with the cheaper labor of foreign countries. 

It is beenuse the plain people are thinking about the tariff and 
because most of them are worrying about their taxes that this 
discussion is timely. Of course there will be more of it as this 
Congress ‘proceeds to meet the great problems that confront it. 
There may be distress In Mexico and war in Europe, but the 
tariff as an American issue will not down. The difference be- 
‘tween Republican protection and Democratic taxes is too pain- 
fully significant to be ignored. 


THE VIEWPOINT OF A PLAIN CITIZEN. 


Let us see how it appeals to the ordinary American home. 
Making allowances for the enthusiasm of Mr. H. Martin, of 
Detroit, who evidently derives some pleasure from reading the 
speeches of my colleagues in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, let me 
introduce him as a man who thinks. 

Here is Mr. Martin’s letter: 

Hon. J. Hawrros Moons. 

Dean Sm: By the cou of our Member, I receive the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and very much enjoy reading the debates of Congress, 

I especially enjoy those of yourself, Hpurunzr of Washington, Mon- 
‘DELL of Wyoming, and lastly the one just delivered by Congressman 
Rickerrs of Ohio, which I finished reading t 2 

Our Democratic friends make a great point in d tarif mat- 
ters In their statements that by this system of revenue tariff the Under- 
wood tariff is conducted on that it is the “ wealth of the country that 
is obliged to pay the expenses of Government instead of the working 


9 idea is that under this system the poorer classes, the working 
2 pay the tuxes if they pay anything. The consumer pays more 
of the pxpenses of the Government than under the protective tariff. 

My idea is that manufacturers and corporations interested in manu- 
facturing take into account all expenses connected with the operation of 
their plants, the cost of material, wages, overhead charges, depreciation, 
insurance, taxes on products before they make their prices fer the goods 
they manufacture. Then they put on a percentage that will allow a 
profit, and their products are thus sold. ‘hus the consumer pays the 
cost of the present corporation tax, the income tax, and all taxes 
levied that first come out of the capitalist. 

Our capitalists 3 all are stockholders in these industries and 
must have a profit or think they see a return in dividends for the capital 
caer. invest in business, 

Jo, indirectly, as on this tarif for revenue only, as well as on the 
wien idee pilis, if cost is added on this account, the Anal consumer 

5 e cost. 
erhaps this Is the reason of the greater cost shown in the living 
expenses of the working classes, as well as all other classes, which we 


are now experiencing: The express companies put on the extra cent 

on their — as I well know, when giving a receipt, as I have 

1 knowledge of this fact, and I presume that all who are taxed 

the new system eee down to the ultimate consumer, 

You can on show it up much better than I can, and 

I am surprised t in no speech by our side that some one of them all 
have not shown this up. 

1 will hope, if I am correct in ‘this view, that you will elaborate this 

t for the benefit of our free-trade brethren and drive the fact home 


in 1861, and 
States is 
looking out for me some for my services in the old days. 
Ano 
tools were made of imported steel. 


sed 
makes of steel. My rience is that everything that I had ees 
for my family actually decreased in cost as tariffs increased. Same on 
steel rails, pan glass, tin plate, cotton and woolen tableware, etc., 
and never ony. instance have I been able to pure articles for any 
Jess price after the tariff has been lowered. 

1 shall hope that you will elaborate this phase of the subject and 
thrust another thorn through the thick hide of our free-trade friends. 
Only think, in 50 years they have only had control of the country twice, 
one term satis g to the voters, and it is only when a new crop oi 
voters become of age, without the experience of we older ones, that iney 
get into power, 

Respectfully, H, Parker. 

DETROIT, 612 FOURTH Avenun, January 2, 1916. 

. LABOR PINCHED BY TAXES. 

From many sources, too, we hear about the war (?) taxes 
which the Democratic Congress has been imposing upon us. As 
a rule, these taxes have been supposed to affect only the rich. 
‘The new proposition from the White House and the Treasury 
Department suggests an increase of these taxes on the rich.” 
We are not to issue bonds; no. We are not to return to the pro- 
tective tariff of the Republican Party; not yet. We are to im- 
pose more direct taxes upon ourselves. That is the idea. Put 
it on the people, on building associations, on tooth powder, on 
gasoline, on billiard tables, on theaters. 

Let us see how labor feels about that. I have herea letter from 
the Musicians’ Protective Association of Philadelphia, a body of 
workmen affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
musicians understand how “taxing the rich“ gradually perco- 
lates through from the theater magnate to the boys in the or- 
chestra. I commend their letter to the careful reading of those 
who would understand better our present unsatisfactory system 


‘of low tariff and taxes: 


PHIMADELPHIA, PA., February 14, 1916. 
Hon. J. Hampton Moorn. 

Dear Sm: In view of the fact that under the war-tax act of the last 
session of Congress, heavy and unequal burdens were placed upon the 
one en rise that could least aff to stand ‘them, we ask you to use 

our offices In securing a more eguitable distribution of any tax 

e present (Congress may levy. 

is plea is made in behalf of the theaters of the United States, 
which, under more p ‘conditions, N and indirectly, in 


the = of actors, stage hands, musicians, rs, and employees 
poma y gave Spree to approximat ,000 people, at present 
ess than f that number are at work In theatrical enterprises for the 


reason that many theaters and traveling road attractions have been 
forced to whoily close, and others are 9 but a fraction of the 
time and with the lowest possible number of employees needed for 
occasional 898 

A — . —— — — like a school = a Se eer it seg Bh ore ng to 
nothing else but ngle purpose for whic was built; s as 
nearly allied to a school as to the o ry commercial enterprise in 
that through the theater the child of to-day knows more of the history 
customs, and spirit of ancient times and of the scenery and people o 
other lands than did the adult before the theater became a fixed insti- 


on. 

Never in the history of the theater have its houses suffered so heavy 
from financial depression; not one theater pro throughout the 
United States paid du the year. eask you to think 
N per cent or more of the hundreds of theaters in America 

perat last year at a loss, and the prospects this year are no 
better; there has been no cessation of depression lu theatrical circles. 

The natural inquiry is: Then, why operate the thenters at all? Why 
not close them? e answer is plain: The theater building is not like 
the store, the warehouse, etc.; if a grocer moves from a store building, 
it may be rented to a dr s concern, a druggist, a butcher, or any 
ef the other hundred enterprises demanding a store building for their 
business; a theater buildiny can only be used for theatrical purposes; 
and if there are not enough traveling attractions out to make the house 
pay expenses, a change in tenant can not help the situation. 

As to why operate the theater at all: There are certain fixed charges 
which must ko on whether the house is piem or closed; the rent must 
be paid; the house must stay open to re its patrons; the Ee aes 
must be kept in safe and usable condition; any money earned helps re- 
uce the gross loss, and it is for this and not in expectation of profit that 
a majority of the theaters are kept open 2 

Derg the past year about 10 per cent of the one-night stand houses 
could not even get returns sufficient to pay for the help employed and 
the light, heat, etc., without taking rents and fixed charges into consid- 
eration. These houses have had to close, as it was cheaper to forfeit 
the rent and fixed charges than to keep them pens yet, under the efort 
to keep goin „Congress had levied on these houses an excessive war 
tax, in addition to all other taxes and assessments made by the United 
States, the State, and the municipality on enterprises generally. 

Congress may have proceded on the theory that In taxing the theater 
it was taxing a luxury; nothing could be further from the truth From 
the view of the extremist, the theater may be a tuxury and not a matter 
of education or recreation (we do not even tax recreation parks in 
America) to the patro but it certainly is not a luxury to the perron 
operating the theater wholiy on whom the tax falls, except from the 
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point of a 


viewed as a luxury, 

As before stated, about 10 per cent of the one-night-stand houses have 
had to close and more than double that amount had to turn to renti 
for church or local purposes, motion pictures, ete., to keep n at alk 

average theater is not by any means. as well adapted for use by 
monon pictures as are the houses directly constructed for their ex- 
plo: oh. 

Even New York City. with its inflow of out-of-town visito is no 
exception. Although the theatrical season is far advanced, such, theaters 
as the Little Theater and Weber's have not obtained attractions to 


jeke that owning or operating a losing enterprise, is 


the Fulton, and others among the best-known, most costly, and cem- 
2 equipped, and highest type of theaters in the United States have 
n fo 


and the costly properties purchased for general dramatic purposes. 
Wallack and the Herald Square have been wholly abandoned as theaters 
and dismantled. In addition to all this during the past year the finest 


is much worse than in New 
York, for practically all traveling theatrical productions have their birth. 
in New York City 
Theatrical attractions to keep the theaters: open cam not be had be- 
cause the producer of traveling attractions will not put them out. Last 
season. the losses of traveling theatrical attractions were so great that 
the producers whose names were for years familiar to fe theater- 
oer in the United States were brought to bankruptcy. Such firms. as 
ober & Co., Harrison Grey Fiske, Ned beg ae and others were 
forced into: the bankruptcy courts and: out of the production of plays, 
For such internationally known organizations as the Boston Opera Go. 
the Centur, Spare 2 i French Opera Co. of New Orleans disaster 
or dissolu : x 
Less than one-ffth of the attractions necessary to keep: constantly 
open one-night-stand theaters, the theaters throughout the country gen- 
erally, are now on the road. Whole theatrical circuits, particularly 
those housing popular attractions, have closed their doors as theaters 


proper. 

Any tax on theaters is a direct tax on the owner of a losing busin 
and 22 ger, in addition to alt other taxes assessed on property and 

terprises generally. 
onthe tax 2 — and wines, on tobacco, on telephone messages, and 
so on W the Ust. Is on to the 2 Ne e 

f the business, even though prosperous, is no e one 2 

H the: teat Cha. EMARIA: GIUA, . 
eady been t of 

connected with theatrical enterprises have already we out o 

em lopment by existing theatrical conditions. Any further Federal tax 

will rove the proverbial straw under existing bu 

thea with 5 rpe of employment and further increase the non- 

productive 0 e country. 

Your — diseriet is directly concerned, and what is stated in this 
letter applies directly to the eS the theaters there and to 
the members of organized labor wor with theatrical enterprises in 
your own Lagoon 

Will you not Investigate conditions and use your influence to secure 
fairer adjustments of the tax burdens than were required: under the war 
tax of last year and, if reports be true, are contemplated this year? 
Will you not use your efforts to see that a burdensome tax is not again 
assessed nst a losing ak grr 7 r Sor aTe — 
original investment was so made can ern 
way, and must 1 eee in order to reduce the. loss. to 
the lowest possible re 

Ifa theater should by any chance make a profit, it pays all the taxes 
assessed against other enterprises or persons and an income tax. too. 
If the idea of Congress is to tax luxuries, let the tax be on the luxury 
or the luxury seeker and not on the manager of a losing enterprise. 


he r W. C. Suepuenp, President, 
Cuas: J. Mccox xml. ., eigen 
Local No. , American. Federation of M 


Naturalized Hungarians—Their Rights ang Duties. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN toe Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, much has been said here 
reflecting upon the loyalty of the foreign-born American citizen, 
and many have been the speeches in defense of the particular 
nationality attacked. Numerous speeches delivered by leading 
representatives of the various societies, organized among our 
adopted people, have been put into the Record of this Congress 
to guide us in our deliberation. À 

My attention, however, has not been called to anything in 
the Recorp particularly defining the position of the naturalized 
Hungarian, and appended hereto and for the information of 
the House, I have set forth the address of Alexander Konta, 
delivered under the auspices of the Hungarian Relief Society, at 
the public library, Yorkville branch, New York, December 7, 
1915. I do not indorse all Mr. Konta has said, but submit the 
same as showing the point of view of a large number of the 
naturalized Americans of his race. 


I believe the great body of naturalized citizens of the central 
and of the allied powers can be depended upon in our hour of 
need. It is true that the naturalized citizen and his child, even 
unto. the third and fourth generation, have a sympathy for the 
home of their fathers. It is good that it is so, for one so devoid 
of human sympathy that his heart does not yearn to give aid 
and comfort to: his kin in this their greatest hour of trial, or 
whose manhood fails to: respond with a feeling of pride over the 
feats of arms- of those who are fighting for the country from 
which. sprung his: race, is too cold and callous to be an American. 
Things which call for only a protest when done by our fathers 
are unjust in the case of an uncle and a gross outrage when 
committed by a step-parent. So, therefore, it is but natural that 
everyone in America should view the conduct of the European 
powers from the point of view of his particular blood relative. 

Thank God the American institution of government does not 
destroy the love of country even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. America is great because she has attracted to her shores 
the men of every clime, of every nationality, and of every creed. 
They bave come because their minds were filled with ambition, 
their hearts: with hope, and their bodies with energy. Our form 
of government Las given their individuality an: opportunity. to 
expand. We have sapped the good of every nation and the melt- 
ing pet of a common ambition and understanding has fused 
these sturdy hosts into a new nation that fears no other, that is 
Jealous: of none, that is kin to the whole world, and is proud of 
that kinship. Our national sympathy therefore goes out to each 
of the warring, nations. 

We find ourselves to-day as a sister hoping to settle the quar- 
rel of a younger and older brother, for each of whom she has the 
warmest love, the greatest respect, and a complete sympathy. 
It Is the earnest prayer of every man who holds dear the Ameri- 
can: ideal, that: before many days an opportunity will present 
itself by whieh this Government may in the exercise of its good 
offices restore peace in the old: home and good will among the 
nations that are our kin. 


APPENDIX. 


The following is the address delivered by Alexander Konta, 
under the auspices of the Hungarian Relief Society, at the pub- 
lic library, Yorkville branch, New York, December 7, 1915: 


Ladies and gentlemen, these are serious times. The future Les 
dark before us. For more. tham a year we have watched a war 
Sones Seaver: DEEE COO wenn D AS — . — 
poses, is ever p grea rplexities. ungary 
Austria on the defensive against in ing ussia, determined once for 
all to put an end to her aggressions in the Balkans, to her venomous 
efforts to the peaceful settlement, of racial questions in the 
dual monarchy. That monarchy’s. ally, Germany, was forced by um- 
scrupulous. di 8 fight e jealousy of England. the im- 


all Europe.. Defeated in the east, Russia turned upon the west, upon 
civilization, to take Galicia from Aus a part of Hungarian terri- 
tory, nominally for Servia, her unscrupulous servant and tool: Con- 
stanti e from Turkey, and east Prussia from the German Empire. 
That one view. of the struggle. The other side claims that it is 


nst Tyrol 
south. The benefit to civilization is unmistakable. Eve 55 
carries in his knapsack a copy of the Rights of Man. “Every poy 
knows. the Declaration of Independence by heart. Italy, at least, is 
straightforward about her reasons for fighting. She frankly admits 
that she has gone into the str le to annex that Italia Irredenta 
which protests as loudly against made Itallan as Alsace protests 
against being taken back by France. Ask any merchant, any working- 
man, any business man in Trieste who or what has made his city 
prosperous.. He will tell you the Austrian Government. Italy can not 
— the senports she already has. She lacks the industry and 
— sr ee Ae te In her hands would become merely another dead city of 
e. 


England claims: that she went into this war for the sake of the 
neutrality of Belgium. But she has been threatening Holland since its 
beginning because that country has declared its determination to re- 
main neutral. And to-day virtuous. England and her French ally not 
only break the neutrality of Greece, bat threatens her with annihilation 
if she does not join them. This is militarism of the most brutal type. 

Let us look for a moment at the small countries that have put their 
faith in England and her allies. Belgium, left to ber fate from the 
very first day of the war. Servia, relying 19 5 Russian promises and 
the Russian steam roller that was to crush its way to Berlin in three 
months, taking in Budapest and Vienna by the way. What has become 
of that steam roller? Ask the heroes of the Carpathian Mountains, 

the sons of our mother Austria. And what is left of Ser via? 

And so, looking at the fate of Belgium and Servia, Greece has wisely 
decided to keep. out of it. But will those noble defenders of smal! na- 
tions permit it? Oh, no! Fight or be ruined, says liberal England! 

So. much ignorance has been aired, so. much nonsense has been written 
about this war by peonio ora pania of judging or deliberately bent on 
misrepresentation that it would be comical if it were not tragic. Atroci- 
ties In Belgium and Servia. bave been invented by the English press 
bureaus and obligingly printed far and wide in this country. But 
never a word about the real atrocities in Galicia, East Prussia, and the 
Hongactan plain during the months when our heroes prepared to expel 
the barbarians, Never a word about Russlan massacres of her own 
subjects, never a word about Senegalese and Turkos and Gurkhas. who 
are sent out upon the battle elds to gouge out the eyes of the wounded, 
cut off their ears, and slit their throats. And yet we are told that 
Hungary, Austria, and are the savages; that Servia, Portugal, 
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Russia, Sicily, Calabria, French Africa, and British India are fine flowers 
of Anglo-French civilization ! 
It seems an almost hopeless task to battle against this unending 


stream of ignorance, misrepresentation, and slander. For years I have 
fought it. have ay ven time to enlighten people on the true 
state of affairs in gary, Austria, and the Balkans before the war. I 


un 

warned America in March of last year that Russla was mobilizing. I 
haye nt hours that should have been devoted to rest and relaxation 
in explaining the true inwardness of our racial Nee at home, in 
exposing the dirty intrigues of Russia, the murderous conspiracies of 
Servia, the underhanded ways of Italy in Albania. But it has been no 
use. The British press has been at its work of misrepresentation for a 
quarter century. Hungary, the guardian of liberty, the champion of 
civilization, the conqueror of barbarism through a thousand years of 
martial glory, is in the eyes of the English-speaking world an oppressor, 
a nt, a semisavage enemy of progress and democracy. 

Your blood boils, does it not? So does mine. But what are you go- 
ing to do about it? And that. I think, is the question for whose dis- 
cussion we have gathered here this evening. It is a question that has 
grown to enormous proportions, for out of it has come still another 
problem, that of the status of the naturalized citizens of this country. 

Now, let us understand each other at the very outset. I shall talk 
to you throughout as a loyal American citizen, conscious of the sacred- 
ness of the oath which I have taken, fully aware of my dutles, resolved 
to perform them to the end, but aware also of the rights bestowed upon 
me by this Nation when it adopted me. I will try to place before you 
my views of this problem, unprecedented in the history of the world. 

First of all, there is the center of the whole matter, what has come 
to be called dual allegiance. What is this dual allegiance in our case? 
Nothing except that, knowing the history of our mother country, we 
are conyin that she is right and Russia wrong. Mind you, not even 
the most violent opponents in this country to the cause of the Dual 
Monarchy and Germany dare to claim that Russia is right, that she 
fights for democracy and civilization, or that she is a ci s coun 
hey ta 


ore the question when asked about it. 
from it, And, since it is an uncomfortable ques- 


They simply 1 4 
around it and si mete 
tion, they insist that citizens of Hungarian birth shall not ask it. vV- 
ing disposed of the matter in this way, they go a step farther and de- 
mand of us that we shall admit that England is right because they 
themselves are of English ancestry and because they ist in believing 
that the Institutions of this country are English institutions. 

It is not true! The institutions of this country are American in- 
stitutions! The basic material on which they are built, from which 
they have been developed, are largely English, it is true, but they are 
also Dutch, and Roman, and Greek. They are a steadily rogressing 
realization of all the ideals of freedom and democracy of the ages. 
That ideal is often held back in its poets by new problems, by ob- 
stacles made by special interests grasping privilege, by conflicts between 
law and individualism, by so hard a fact as the law of supply and de- 
mand, but the ideal goes on because every true naturalized citizen 
learns to believe in it. And therefore it will conquer the world, 

American institutions are English institutions? The Americans who 
sincerely believe this can never have studied the present state of 
England. I have visited that country time and again, and I have 
looked around me with observant eyes. England is not a democracy; 
it is as unlike America as it can be. It is an oligarchy, a governmen 
by the few for the exploitation of the many. Go into the British 
slums, you will see misery there that is unknown in Hungary. Go 
into the hovels of the British peasantry, and you will sce a poverty- 
stricken submission to arlstocratle tyranny that can not be matched 
among the Magyar or Slovak or Ruthenian or Serbian farm laborers 
of Hungary. ou will see below the surface a corruption in the con- 
duct of public affairs as great as that of the French Republic or the 
Empire that preceded it. You will sce an aristocracy 8 
brave, ready to fight for the country that supports it in splendor, but 
ignorant of the profession of arms. You will see a middle class, 
toadying to its superiors, despising its inferiors, paying the latter 
starvation wages for its own enrichment, And you will see a pro- 
letariat sunk too low to feel a spark of 1 for a fatherland 
that underfeeds them in life and rewards them with a upara grave 

ourishes about 


a Charta and the spirit of freedom mean moshing at all. 

merican institutions are Erglish institutions? ell, if that is so, 
all I can say is that the institutions are all in this country now. You 
certainly can not find them in England. 

Then, there Is that other claim, that the American spirit is nothing 
except the English spirit transplanted. It is not true! The American 
spirit was born In the log houses and settlements of the pioneers of this 
country, It came of age in 1776. It has never had anything in com- 
mon with the England of lordly privilege and industrial exploitation. 

There is much talk of the education of the immigrant, of his train- 
ing for citizenship. Now, let me tell 15 my own experience. When 
I came to this country 30 years ago, and decided that I would ut myself 
for Steen. I began to study American history. What did I find? 
One persistent, malignant, unscrupulous enemy of this country and all 
it has stood for and stands for t gre I also found that the 
true nina of what England has done to this sonny of its malignant 
hatred, its atrocities, Its contempt for American rights and the laws 
of humanity has never been ‘old in popular histories. One has to dig 
deep in carefully hidden original documents to find the record of inhu- 
manity, of contempt, of hatred that is the true story of England's 
treatment of this country. Whenever she has thought that she saw 
an opportunity to harm this country, to arrest its development, to 
cripple its growing 8 and wer, she has gra But 
American historians have always hidden these facts, and now there is 
an Anglomaniac movement in this country to remove from the school- 
books what little of the truth these historians have told. 


— death. That is England, my friends, and oratorical 
a 


History has already been deliberately falsified in the case of the 
Spanish War. ‘The story is that Germany proposed intervention by the 
European powers. The fact is that England proposed it, through Lord 


Pauncefote, at a secret meeting of the ambassadors of Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, and Russia, called by him in Washington. The pro- 
posal- was cabled in cipher by these gentlemen to their Governments, 
and was vetoed in Berlin and Petrograd. England immediately became 
officially most . ane merican, but Americans who were 
there at the time could not fail to see the outburst of popular hatred 
below the surface. 

No naturalized American who studies the true history of his adopted 
country can believe in this theory of England's good will towa It. 
That is one of the strange American beliefs which the naturalized citi- 
zen never comes to understand, Up to the outbreak of the war, it was 
the bellef of a small, highly cultured minority, and of the very rich 
whose social affiliations have become so largely English. The great 


mass of Americans had become indifferent to this“ mother country“ of 
theirs. But now all that is changed. 

If I have talked so much to Fite of England, it has not been without 
a purpose. For, of all the factors of this war, it is only England that 
counts here in America, If you are 3 you are a good citizen 
or a desirable immigrant, even though you are a “ Blackhander.” Par- 
don the word. It really does not apply to us. But if you are pro- 
Hungarian, which means also pro-German, if you even maintain that 
England's ally, Russia, is a blot on the mantle of European civilization, 
you are an undesirable. The majority has decided it so. 

Now, let us look at the other side; let us take into consideration the 
proyocation which the American spirit bas endured with really admir- 
able patience. Public opinion is an uncertain quantity, because one can 
never tell which side it will take. In the present case American public 
opinion had been carefully prepared by an oh ee press campaign 
lasting 20 years, No story published by the English papers against Ger- 
many was too eny, too patently untrue, to be reprinted here and com- 
mented upon in all seriousness. All America ever heard in a generat 
way about Germany or Austria or Hungary were tales of mili 
abuse of power, and of tyranny over other races. ‘Then came the war 
and the first installment of British war lies, the stories of the ill-treat- 
ment of American tourists in Germany. These lles were aren b 
the returning tourists themselves, but, somehow or other, their denia 
did not r ve much attention from the American press. The Belgian 
atrocities stories followed, charges recklessly made, never substan- 
tiated. Denials were vain. Publle opinion here was now thoro! 
inflamed. Twenty years of British diplomacy, of Russian plotting were 
Pad hog if they had ever been known. England begun to reap the 
f =o 20 years of calumny. And to this was added historic sympathy 

nee. 

Finally came the blow that killed Germany's cause in this country, 
and with it that of her allies—of Hungary, too, though, to be sure, our 
mother country is not included in the bitter race hatreds of the moment. 
The sinking of the Lusitania was worse than an atrocity, it was a blunder 
committed with total lack of understanding of the American spirit. 

Ar ents that a British steamer in British waters under the British 
flag should have been protected by British destroyers; that she should 
not have carried ammunitions ; that American citizens were being used 
to protect with their lives British war 9 this had nothing to 
do with the matter. It was a question of American lives, of sentiment, 
not of argument, 

And so the case of the central powers was irretrievably lost in thls 
country. That one tragedy has remained the only fact with which 
American pubile opinion will concern itself. Whatever had gone before, 
whatever followed, only served to strengthen, to increase the nation- 
wide resentment. An injudicious propa , diplomatic plots, the 
supreme stupidity of being found out—all this has been new fuel to 
the fame of American resentment. That flame has leaped high; it will 
spread. It threatens the foreigners in this country, naturalized and 
unnaturalized, Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians first of all. 

We are face to face with a situation whose ultimate developments 


none can foresee. It is not a new fact in American history. e havo 
had outbreaks against the immigrant before. The 5 against 
him has always existed. There has been Know Not sm. re- 


vival has been threatened. In the middle of the last century the Irish 
were the object of attack. They lived through it, Their grandchildren 
are Americans to-day filled with the American spirit, yet retaining an 
affection for the country of their — Shall mes love England 
instead, historic enemy of their fatherland in the Old World as in the 
new? Must an American of Hungarian ancestry side with Russia 
because Russia is England's ally? ust an American Jew become the 
champion of the Czar of Kishenev for the same reason? America first, 
always first! But if some of us place England second, or Fran or 
Portugal, or Italy. there is no reason why still others should not place 
Hungary there. That is not dual nationality; it is not divided alle- 
gane It is the right exercised by many native Americans who place 
ngland second in their hearts. 
ow, as to our rights. They are the same as those of native Ameri- 
cans. We can not become presidents of the United States, nor can our 
children, a wise restriction, But otherwise our rights are the same, 
ee the right to our own opinion, to one to it and to proclaim it. 
Provided, always, that we are willing to pay the price of our champion- 
ship, For, remember, the majority rules—the minorlty must submit, 
the native as well as the naturalized minority. ‘The American majority 
in times past proceeded against native minorities far more vio- 
than it bas done as yet in the present state of affairs against 
mmi t. Tue early champions of the abolition of slavery were 
Rel . beaten, placed in danger of thelr lives, made social outcasts, 
helr houses burned over their heads. Yet their leaders were of 
colonial ancestry, and the hotbed of their persecution was Anglo-Saxon 
Boston. They suffered and fought, and they won. ‘Their cause was 
ust. Know Nothingism flourished for a brief while and went to pleces. 
‘or the essence of the American spirit is fair play. Passions may 
2 re oA for a while, but the American sense of falrness never falls 
n the end. 

It is one of our rights to cease working in munition factories. It fs 
not one of our rights to destroy machinery and endanger human lives, 
to conspire against law and order. If, having sworn allegiance to this 
country, we do this we are guilty of treason. If we are foreigners 
resident here, earning our living under the protection of the law, we 
must keep that law, or we must go where we came from. ‘There is no 
pas here for aliens who defy the authority of the State that shelters 

em. 

Whatever Is going to come out of the present tension no one knows. 
The innocent will have to share the consequences of the offenses of 
the guilty; the law abiding will come under suspicion for the deeds of 
the law breakers. Injustice will be done, no 1 tg grievous injustice, 
but the storm will pass, a calmer state of mind will return, and out of 
all there will arise a still higher Americanism, secure in the loyalty 
of its adherents of foreign birth. 

Freedom of opinion, treedom of speech—these are our rights within 
the law, even against the opinion of the majority. Those who will 
insist upon exercising these rights will have to take the consequences. 
Human nature is not perfect. And, as I have areas sald, when we 
consider the other point of view, American respect for these rights, 
American human nature comes considerably nearer perfection than 
would that of any other nation in similar circumstances. 

There are no rights without duties. What these are you all know. 
I need not tell you. Your first duty, if you are citizens, is loyalty: 
if you are not naturalized, your first duty is to keep the laws, all the 
laws. Your allegiance to your own country must mot transgress them. 

This ts about where we stand. Considerations of . we 
need not discuss; neither need we go to the length of avoidable provo- 
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Tt is 
even strong enough to turo the wrong into the right, for a time at 


cation. Public opinion is public opinion even when It is wrong. 
least. My personal opinion is that the end of this war will bring such 
an oyerwhelming exposure of English and Russian Intrigue, of the 
tricks. by which this calamity was deliberately brought on, in pursu- 
ance of the policy of King Edward VII and of the Panslayistic agents 
behind the Servian secret society which plotted the murder at Sarajevo, 
that there will be a reversal of public opinion in this country, and 
that it will see how near it came to being the dupe of English perfidy 
along with France: 

And now a few words in conclusion. Never give up your pride in 
your mother country. Never forget what she has done through a thou- 
sand years of glorious history. Always remember that in the days 
when European civilization was in danger Hungary stood alone and 
stemmed the flood. Remember that the rich soil of the Alföld has 
been drenched with the blood of your ancestors, that they, too, had 
their Magna Charta, their Golden Bull of rights; that they, too, 
won their constitution and maintained it. Remember that your an- 
cestors have always stood for civilization; that to-day, still on the 
place where west meets east, their children stand to turn back once 
more the Aslatic hordes of an unspeakable autocracy. Remember that 
the heroes of this latest and greatest war in our glorious martial his- 
tory are worthy to stand by the side of the atest of their sires, 
Remember that the indomitahle spirit of Hunyadi János and his heroes 
still lives and conquers in the Hungary of to-day. 

Shall we not be proud of these our brethren who flung the Tartar 
back across the mountains through the snows of a cruel winter, the 
bardships of an inclement spring? Shall we deny our blood, our race, 
onr fathers—the most giorious heritage in the world? 

It is not our duty to forget them here; it Is our right to glory in them. 
Shall we not celebrate the fortitude of our women—theftr self-sacrifice, 
their service, tbeir devotion, the high courage of the mothers of a race 
of heroes? ‘Three cheers for the brave men of Hungary! Three cheers 
for the noble women who bore them and nurtured them and sent them 
Inte battle with fre in their veins! Three cheers for a new generation 
of strong wen and fine women in bib ac? Se 

That is be rare we spring from. e love them and honor them. 
We will always defend their fame against all detractors. Are we any 
less loyal Americans for that? Indeed, not. Pride in the race from 
which he springs is the best asset that the Immigrant can bring to the 
country of his adoption. It will spur him on to do his utmost to add to 
the respect in which the world bolds it. 

And this is a glorious moment in the history of Hungary. My hear 
swells with pride when I think of the dispatches of last summer. Wher- 
ever the honvéd went, there victory followed. Hungarians, charge! 
Irresistible they were, driving before them the cattle of a superstitious 
tyrant. Mighty fighters; gs; out lacking the pride of race that is 

0 


born of a thousand years victory. 

If we could only bave been there! If we could only have shared their 
hardships, their dangers, the exaltation of their patriotism, the tntext- 
cation of their attacks! We were held here. c could only pray for 
them and hope and work t> alleviate their 5 But we did our 
best. And shall we deny them now, blood of our blood. our brethren, 
sons of our Mother Hungary? Indeed, not. They are an Inspiration 
to us here to make ourselves re-pected and useful in the name of all 
1215 the . history th glorious pages. B 

n the of Hungary's ory there are many glo: ut 
the greatest of them all bas been ‘written by the men of this war, by 
the heroes who have proved the old, indomitable spirit of our race 
still lives and dares and does 

Let us ever think of them, for in Toing that we shall find inspiration 
to do our best and bighest In this somat America shall be proud of 
us, because we are worthy children of our Mother Hungary. 


The So-Called Philippine Bill—A Protest Against the Clarke 
Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEB, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important meas- 
ures to be submitted to this House during the present session will 
be the so-called Philippine bill. which recently passed the Senate 
and Is now before the Committee on Insular Affairs of this 
House. The Clarke amendment to the Senate bill has been 
justly condemned by the American daily press—Democratic, Re- 
publican, and Independent. It was this unwise and un-Amer- 
ican amendment which called forth the unanswerable state- 
ment of Secretary Garrison in his letter to President Wilson 
in which de bravely said it meant the abandonment of our duty 
nnd the betrayal of a trust. 

In this connection I could not quote a more eloquent or patri- 
otic sentiment than that voiced by our loved Speaker in his re- 
cent speech at Fort Myer when he truthfully declared: “No 
country will endure, and no conntry fs worthy to endure, that 
will not protect all of its citizens, wherever they may be.” 

A stronger, a more conviucing or unanswerable argument 
against the Clarke amendment can not be made than thut con- 
tained in the protest filed by Mr. Charles M. Swift, president of 
the Philippine Railway Co., with the chairman of the House 
Committee on Insular Affairs. It is as follows: 

WasHincton, February 18, 1916. 


The drastic Clarke amendment proposes a complete severance of rela- 
tions between the Philippine Islands and the United States Government. 


If the President so wills, it may become effective in two years. When 
the amendment becomes law the Philippine Islands will be a foreign 
country, so far as America is concerned. An American doing business 
there will stand exa-tly on a par with an American doing business in 
Mexico. The Philippine government may develop into a monarchy or 
the most tyranrical despotism. the laboring classes become serfs or 
slaves, for all America is concerned. The Phflippine government may 
tax away the entire value of American investment. may confiscate It to 
the state, may declare all foreigners, Including Americans. incapable of 
holding property. and it will be nene of our business. 7,000,000 Fiii- 
pinos are forced to forswear Christianity for paganism, If the system 
of public education is abolished, if the present efficfent health depart- 
ment is swept away and the fslands given over to plague, cholera, and 
smallpox, America will not Interfere. We are through with it. The 
Filipino must look out for himself. And the American Investor in the 
PR ip a Islands, even if he went there at America's invitation, must 

e his loss, 

Under these circumstances it would not seem inappropriate to consider 
the status of the two victims of this extraordinary legislation, the 
Filipino and the American investor. 

And first the Filipino: 

Before the War with Spain the Filipino was a Spanish subject. The 
Spanish Government was his sovereign, to whom he owed allegiance 
and from whom he was entitled to protection. By the treaty of Paris 
be became a subject of the United States, which, so far as it could be 
accomplished by treaty, became his sovereign. He was not satisfied, 
rebelled, submitted nis cause to the arhitrament of arms, and was 
beaten, and thus rtiy by. treaty and partly by force of arms berame 
a sub. of the United States. Did he become an American citizen? 
The Supreme Court has decided that he fs not so fully a citizen of the 
United States as to be entitled to every right enumerated tn the Federal 
Constitution. Specificaily he is not entitled to a trial 2 when 
accused of crime. He ts certainly a citizen within the broad definition 
found In the Century Dictionary: 

“One bound to a State by the reciprocal obligations of allegiance on 
the one hand and protection on the other.” 

The treaty of ris provides that his political status shall be fixed 
by the Congress of the United States. Congress has fixed his political 

tus, not by calling him a citizen, but by demanding bis allegiance, 
by giving him 8 and by granting bim the habeas corpus, an 
most. if noft all, the constitutiona' rights enjoyed by the most favor 
American, except trial b 
The — — to fix the political status of a subject is the most absolute 
expression of sovereignty. 

Russia. and u 3 become a serf or a nobleman, as the sovereign 
» it 


sovereignty : 

He = required to give his allegiance to the United States. Not only 
have insular officeholders and voters been obliged to subscribe to an 
oath of allegiance to the United States but where the Filipino has 
rebelled against American Federa: authority he has been treated as a 
rebel. Reciprocally he bas been given America’s protection. Her Army 
and Navy have been on hand to protect bim from foreign Invasion. She 
has given him something better even than that. She has assured him 

rsonal 6 independence, the right to life, liberty, and 
Ene pursuit of happiness, undisturbed by foreign foe or domestic tyrant. 
She has given him American ideals. e has given him the Stars and 
Stripes. Is there au American fn Con or out of it who dares say 
these are not glorious gifts? The Filipino is bound to America and 
America is bound to him by ties as strong as those that bind any Amer- 
ican citizen to the Government ; — 2 stronger and more Intimate, be- 
cause Lis welfare more than the welfare of any other American subject, 
has been the constant study and care of the American Congress. 

I suppose it is claimed that the power that has given may also take 
away. 

I venture to deny it. American sovereignty may free the slave, but 
until American ideals perish from off the earth American sovereignty 
can not turn a free man into a slave. It may enlarge a citizen’s sta 
but it may not diminish it. It may rescue the victim of anarchy a 
misgovernment and oppression, and make hinr a free man under a free 
government, but as long a: a vestige of American patriotism remains it 
may not turn him back into the miserable state from which it rescued 
him. American freedom is not temporary. American liberty is not the 
gift of a whimsical sovereign to be bestowed to-day and withdrawn to- 
morrow. Having given the Filipino an American status he can not be 
robbed of that status except by most shameful! tyranny. If the true, 
loyal, freedom-loving heart ot America speaks in Congress, no Filipino 
will be driven from the protectron of the Stars and Stripes. Until every 
Filipino with complete capaci to understand and with full ander- 
standing has expressed his re to withdraw from American protec- 
tion, the Phil ne Islands are and ought to be American territory, and 
this I submit self-evident. 

Now let us consider the American business man who has invested his 
— gm in the Philippine Islands. 

suppose no one will deny that for 15 years the Philippine Islands 
bave been American territory. Americans doing business there have 
been operating under the American flag on American soil and ander the 
protection of a Government to which they owed alle ce, to whom 
they were proud to belong. and whose customs and tdvals they under- 
stood and loved. They have committed no crime, unless it is a crime to 
be business men. They are enterprising, daring, and determined, the 
stuff of which American pioneers are mide. They have given unswerv- 
ing loyalty te the Stars and Stripes. And now, with 3 
tancy, they are to be forcibly expatriated. made aliens lu a far- coun- 
try, witb donne anarchy, revolution. and political demoralization 
ahead of them. 

I 5 from generalizations to a concrete example. I represent and 
am interested In two 3 enterprises—the Mantla Electric Rail- 
road & Light Co and the Uppine Railway Co., the former measurably 
successful. the latter struggiing toward success. In both cases the in- 
vestment made by myself and associates was in response to Invitations 
coming from Washington. Not one of the men who risked bis capital 
would have taken a share in either enterprise if it had been proposed 
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to launch them on any but American soll, American enterprises on 
American soil are entitled to recognition and protection by the Ameri- 
can Government. American enterprises on foreign soil have no such 
8 If the Clarke amendment becomes law, our investments will 

ruined. Our securities will not be worth 10 cents on the dollar. 
result will be tantamouat to confiscation of nine-tenths of their value. 

Such legislation is in the highest degree arbitrary and W erae 
If its justification rests on some overwhelming national n not dis- 
closed, full compensate shonld precede confiscation. There is no ade- 
quate provision in the Clarke amendment for ascertaining the damage it 
will inflict on American enterprise. The vague suggestion that the 
President may negotiate with the Philippine government on the subject 
is illusory and meaningless. American citizens may rightfully protest 
against a compulsory exchange of real values for a doubtful claim 
against a debtor of yet more doubtful 8 

In conclusion, it seems incredible that an American Congress can be 
persuaded to agree to this precipitate. ill-considered, and tyrannical 
measure, and at one stroke legislate the Filipino out of his American 
citizenship, his security, liberty, and individual independence, and ex- 
patriate erican citizens, American capital, and American enterprise. 


Commenting editorially on this protest, the Washington Post 
on last Sunday, under the caption, “ Stability of contracts,” says: 


Charles M. Swift, president of the Philippine Railway Co. and 
financially interested in the Manila Electric Railway & Light Co., has 
written a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House, directing attention to the fact that the Clarke amendment 
adopted by the Senate virtually constituted a violation of contract. 

There is no doub, as Mr. Swift points out, that American capital was 
invited by the Government to invest in the Philippines. Bryan had 
made his erat gag imperialism, and the people themselves had 
Approved of the aaa low the United States Government in holding the 
Piulippine Islands. at was the only time the question had ever 
brought before the people directly and made a predominant issue in a 
campaign. At the last election, although there was a plank in the 
Democratic platform providing for the ultimate independence of the 
Phillppines, the issue was blanketed by the split in the Republican 
Party and by the ter prominence given to other issues by the 
Democratic presiden candidate. Congress has received no mandate 
from the people to cast the Philippines overboard. The only mandate 
was for the retention of the Philippines. 

Although capital was asked to invest in the Philippines and so aid 
in their upbullding, the islands will become a foreign country, so far as 
America concerned, if the Clarke amendment becomes law. An 
American doing business there will stand exactly on a par with an 
American doling business in Mexico. The Philippine government may 
tax away the entire value of American investment; may confiscate it to 
the state; may declare all foreigners, including Americans. incapable 
of holding property, and yet under the Clarke amendment it will be 
none of the business of the United States Government to interfere. 
American investors in the Philippine Islands, even if they went there at 
America’s invitation, must take their losses. 


Preparedness. 


For defense every dollar needed; not one dollar for aggression or 
menace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, frankly I state that I have taken 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record in order to send to 
my constituents a fairly full statement of the facts and condi- 
tions bearing upon the present agitation for a big Navy and a 
big standing Army in time of peace and my own views in opposi- 
tion to such policy and in favor of a preparedness for defense 
only and not for aggression, which statement is contained in a 
letter written by me to a number of my constituents and incor- 
porated herewith. 

WAsHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1916. 
Mr. Crarence Oustey, Chairman, Bryan; Mr. D. D. Preevy and 
others, Teague; Maj. Cuartes H. Mitts. Chairman, Corsi- 
cana ; Messrs. P. L. Brapy, Mayor, and others, Hearne. 

GENTLEMEN: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your recent 
communication touching the subject of national preparedness. 
I realize that of your number a great many are my warm, true, 
and long-time friends. 

About the same date with your letters to me representatives 
of the grange in Eastern States and the president of the Texas 
Farmers’ Union, claiming to represent the sentiments of the 
organized farmers of 22 States, including all Southern States, 
were testifying before a congressional committee that their or- 
ganizntions were opposed to great increases in our Army and 
Navy expenditures. 7 80 

Without claiming to know in detail or to present the plans of 
the President specifically you, in effect, ask me to follow him 
blindly, because you trust him, and ask me to do so. 


Pardon me if I express the belief and hope that you did not 
fully understand my views or the President's plans at that time. 
He was then urging on Congress the continental army plan 
of Mr. Garrison, his Secretary of War, and though it was not 
approximately called for in the report to Congress of the 
Secretary of the Navy, he was declaring, according to daily 
papers, for the greatest navy in the world. Your petitions 
and resolutions are vague, but one of your resolutions commends 
“a citizen soldiery, well trained and well equipped, as the 
safest assurance against dangers from without and against the 
sinister peril of militarism that might develop from within.” 
It is the sinister peril of militarism that would develop if 
Mr. Garrison’s continental army plan were adopted more than 
the expense that made me oppose it. Nearly all military men 
believe that that plan must involve ultimately, if not imme- 
diately, compulsory military training and conscription. With- 
out doubt it would establish a centralized military system, 
five hundred thousand strong at first, perhaps a million or two 
million strong later. A system even more vicious and dangerous 
in a Republic than in a monarchy, a system easily mobolized and 
used by powerful interests with a friendly administration to 
crush or oppress the people. Happily, the President has very 
lately abandoned that plan, and, fortunately for the country, Mr, 
Garrison is no longer Secretary of War. I believe the President 
will accept the National Guard or State militia plan of Chair- 
man Hay, of Virginia, on which the Democratic members of 
the House Military Affairs Committee have agreed. Had Mr. 
Hays’s constituents demanded that he follow the President 
blindly and had they been obeyed, the great centralized standing 
army plan would have been fixed on us. I venture to say the 
President is not sorry that it is not so. Certainly I shall be 
delighted to support the committee National Guard bill and 
the small increase they make in the standing Army, as I under- 
stand that bill will be written. 

The big “ continental army ” would have given us a vast army 
of soldiers officered and directed and stationed from Washing- 
ton, soldiers first, citizens last, whose citizen sympathies would 
have shrunk as their numbers increased. The National Guard, 
on the other hand, will live, move, and owe their being in and 
to the States and have their officers elected by themselves or 
appointed by the States and, like our present militia, be a source 
of pride and pleasure to the local communities whose people 
they love and of whom they are. These will be “ citizen sol- 
diery,” and we will owe them to the fact that Congressmen may 
differ from and counsel with the President. Our fathers stood 
for the National Guard and against large standing armies. 
May I not do so without offense? Having read the full account 
of the interesting meetings at Bryan and Corsicana on February 
9, may I tell you some things you were not told there? 

TESTIMONY FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The very day of your meeting Gen. Nelson A. Miles, a Demo- 
crat, and Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, were testifying before the Military Affairs Committee that 
the United States is prepared to resist successfully, both on land 
and sea, invasion by any possible enemy. Gen. Miles condemned 
the “continental army,” upheld the National Guard, declared 
our coast fortifications equal to those of any in the world, and 
said, further: 

If 500,000 men were landed on either of our coasts and we were not 


able to raise enough men to drive them out, I would want to move to 
another country. 


That kind of testimony does not get much space these days. 
Some further facts: We have to-day 50 land-grant colleges like 
our agricultural and mechanical and 51 other colleges where 
military training is given by officers detailed from the Army 
and Navy. They turn out annually many thousands of fairly 
well trained officers and soldiers. They have nearly all becn 
operating 20 years, and in that time have sent out over all the 
States stalwart, trained soldiers and oflicers under whom enough 
patriotic, liberty-loving sons of America could and would muster 
to justify Gen. Miles's faith if our land was invaded. In the 
next five years these colleges will turn out an additional 
100,000 young soldiers. There are militia companies in nearly 
every fair-sized town who would not flunk. Our Regular Army 
would join in. Some of the old boys that wore the gray and the 
blue would yet fire a gun for home and fireside. With all the 
strength of my soul I do believe we could repel the invader—any 
possible invader—of our shores even to-day. 

And yet, on the receipt of a letter some time ago from Presi- 
dent Biszel, of our Agricultural and Mechanical College, I urged 
the Committee on Military Affairs to provide a greater number 
of detailed officers to such colleges, so that their military train- 
ing might be more efficient. Mr. Hay assures me that that will 
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be done. I favor it, because I believe every instrumentality we 
have for defense ought to be of the best. 

The finest brief defense of our Navy and Army and our Na- 
tional Guard as ample protection against invasion, in the face 
of charges of general inefficiency and insufficiency, I have ever 
read was coutained in the President’s message to Congress 
December a year ago. It was so grand in its poise, its patriot- 
ism, and its statesmanship that it profoundly impressed me. 
Will not you read it? 

Then he believed we had always found means to defend our- 
selves when necessary and would always do so without com- 
pulsory military service in time of peace. Then we were in- 
capable of the dread of the power of any other nation. Then 
he declared, “ We never have had, and while we retain our 
present principles and ideals we never shall have, a large stand- 
ing Army. Then he declared the country had been misinformed 
and that we had not been negligent of our national defense or 
unmindful of the great responsibility resting upon us and that 
to do more than we were then doing would carry with it “a 
reversal of the whole history and character of our polity.” 
Even in the message of December 7, 1915, he said: We will 
not maintain a standing army except for uses which are as 
necessary in times of peace as in times of war,” and “ our con- 
fidence has been that our safety in times of danger would lie in 
the rising of the Nation to take care of itself as the farmers 
rose at Lexington.” I do not quote the President to criticize: 
I quote him because of the unquestioned truth of the quotation. 
I have stood with the President in all his great policies because 
I have agreed with him, but if he now stands for a great stand- 
ing Army in time of peace and for the greatest Navy in the 
world, I can not agree with him. I have been and am his 
friend. I have defended him on the floor of the House against 
attack from our own governor and have his letter of thanks 
for it. I know he is my friend and that he is one man, at least, 
who does not wish me to be a puppet. I believe the time will 
come when he will thank some of us for saving him and our 
country from a “reversal of the whole history and character of 
our polity.” : 

As to our Navy. Let me give you some facts not told in your 
meetings. When the present war broke out it was warmly dis- 
puted whether the Navy of the United States or that of Ger- 
many ranked second, England’s being admittedly first; in fact, 
about equal to that of the United States and Germany combined. 
In December, 1914, Admiral Fletcher testified before the House 
Naval Committee, as follows: 

Mr. BUTLER (member of committee). Where do we stand, Admiral? 

Admiral FLETCHER (our highest naval officer). I have not personally 
gone into that, but I have estimates that place us about at the 
present time. 

Then, after being much questioned about the navies of Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Japan, and Italy, in comparison with ours, 
Judge Witherspoon of the committee asked these questions and 
received these answers: 

Mr. Wirnrnsroox. Then what nation is there we are not pre- 
pared to resist ; there is not one on earth, is there, Admiral ? 

Admiral Fiercuen. 1 should say that England has a na 
more powerful than that of any other nation in the worl 
could easily keep control of the seas? 


Mr. WitHerspoon. England. Well, what other one? 
Admiral FLETCHER. 1 do not think we need greatly fear any other 


single nation. 

r. WITHERSPOON. Then, there is no other nation except Eng- 
sano — your judgment, we could not successfully defend ourselves 
agains 
Admiral Fretcuer. I think that is correct; yes. 

After almost a page of further examination— 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then, understanding your testimony, after re- 
viewing it, do you want us to understand that England is the only 
nation on earth that Las a navy we could not successfully resist? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think that is the fair conclusion, yes, sir, at 
the present time. : 

Perhaps it should be stated that experts agree that no nation 
can afford to send all its navy, or very much more than 50 per 
cent of it, away from its own borders to attack a foreign nation 
because of the necessity of protecting its own shores. This 
testimony, and much more like it, is not often seen in public 
print to-day. 

It is printed and can be read, however, 
Naval Affairs Committee hearings. Let me add only, that at 
this session Gen, Weaver, chief of our Coast Artillery, testified 
that “our coast defenses are the best in the world”; and Ad- 
miral Winterhalter, who is in charge of our Atlantic Fleet, 
testified that our Navy is second in size to England’s only, and 
in thorough trim. s 

But, leaving opinion only, let us have some cost figures. ; 

I will not compare our Navy with England's, because that i 
admittedly twice the strength of any other navy, nor do I com- 
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pare it with any other navy save Germany's, because hers is ad- 
mittedly by far the largest of all the others except ours. Here, 
then, are the figures of expenditure on the respective navies of 
the United States and Germany annually from 1901 to 1915, in- 
clusive: 


Naval appropriations of the United States and Germany from 1900 to 1914, 
inclusive, 


UNITED STATES, JULY 1-JUNE 30. 


EO SOAR EE a EE SS SE eS aA EAN TE eR $61, 721, 695 
— ̃ ̃ -.. , SPE LIS Shere, — 68, 438, 301 
1902-3. 


37, 173, 074 
46, 315, 800 


112! 091, 128 
LO} AT een en eae anes E E NEST 

I do not give the German figures for the year 1915-16, because 
I have not them, Our naval bill for 1915-16 was right at $150,- 
000,000.. I do not go back beyond 1900-1901, because vessels 
older than that are relegated to scrap heap generally. 

You can see that in those 15 years we spent on our Navy 
every single year more than did Germany. How much more, 
look at the figures, add them up, and see. Now, Germany since 
this war begun has lost at least six or seven battleships and has 
built perhaps only submarines, aircraft, and the like, while we 
have been expending the biggest appropriation of our history in 
time of peace on our Navy. Our Navy has been a progressive 
spender, increasing its amount every year but 2 of the 15 shown. 
Again, take the last 5 years before this war broke out. Ger- 
many spent and authorized $546,454,803, we $653,869,371—that 
is, Png Poser niga a millions more. 

ur ry of the Navy proposes this year to spend 
$217,658,173, or about sixty-eight millions more than last year, 
and a large part of this to go to more battleships and cruisers 
when we have not the men to man or the auxiliary vessels to 
make effective the fighting ships we already have and have 
authorized. Bear in mind ours is a progressive country with 
a progressive Navy. If we make this increase this year, it 
will be made greater next year. We can not hope to spend less 
than $1,200,000,000 in the next 5 years or less than three 
and one-quarter billions on our Navy in the next period of 15 
years. That, I think, is about three times our national bonded 
debt, and young men now will not be old men when the 15 
years are ended. But that does not equal the President’s plat- 
form proposal which you ask me to support and defend—that 
is, to build the greatest Navy in the world. Then, gentlemen, 
please bear in mind I have not yet figured the proposed 
500,000 “ continental army,” which, I think, would cost at least 
as much, very likely far more, than the Navy. ‘Together they 
would cost seven billions or more in the next 15 years or $70 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States, esti- 
mating our population at 100,000,000. In the name of the poor 
and needy, in the name of labor which must earn all that is 


spent, ought you not to permit and even welcome somebody to 


put a check on this terrific speed, somebody to pull back on the 
breast yoke. But, taking and considering only the passing 
years, each year must find us spending four to five hundred 
million on Army and Navy instead of two hundred and fifty 


millions as now. Who will pay it? Not the big dailies or the 


munition factories or the armor-plate makers or the railroads 
or the money lords generally. These will, perhaps, fatten on 
it. I tell you the-unorganized farmer and the hard-work- 
ing laborer will ultimately have most of it sifted down on his 
shoulder. 
“ WHAT I FAVOR.” 

I must tell you now what I favor and have favored. As 
to the. Army 1 favor the National Guard bill such as is now 
agreed on by our Military Affairs Committee and which will be 
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reported. As to the Navy, I believe in making what we 
have efficient. I have worked as hard as any man in Con- 
gress for the President's greatest measure of preparedness 
for our Navy—that is his ship-purchasing bill which is now be- 
fore our Merchant Marine Committee, on which I am the rank- 
ing Democrat. England's great navy would be crippled with- 
out her great merchant marine and her naval reserve. Our 
Navy is crippled first, for want of a naval reserve—that is, 
trained forces to fight the ships we have, being about 20,000 
men short. I have supported every measure calculated to sup- 
ply this deficiency. Second, it is crippled for want of an ample 
supply of transports, colliers, and ships of every kind known as 
naval auxiliaries. Admiral Benson and Secretary McAdoo have 
just testified before our committee that we are more than 
500,000 tons short on naval auxiliaries and that our pitiful mer- 
chant marine can not supply them, but that the administration 
ship-purchasing bill will practically supply that shortage and 
will largely furnish a supply of trained men for the naval 
reserye under the section providing for the enlistment of mem- 
bers of the crews of these vessels in that service. The fight 
for and against this bill has been long and bitter; the fight on 
it by selfish Interests is unceasing. It is on now. If I do say 
it myself, the chairman of our committee and I are leading and 
have lead the fight for the bill for more than a year, We want 
a balanced Navy. This bill will give it to us, but it will give 
us more; it will give us transportation badly needed by our 
industries, by our farmers, our factories, our merchants, our 
producers, and consumers, because in time of peace it can be 
used in commerce and it will give that transportation at rea- 
sonable rates, and that, too, as I believe, without burden to the 
Government. It will be a service that, tike the Postal Service, 
can and will be made self-sustaining or even profitable to the 
Government, and yet check the rapacity of private transporta- 
tion companies. 

This bill carries no war menace but will add more to the fight- 
ing power of our Navy in case of war than would the addition of 
a dozen battleships, and in time of peace would serve us well. 
But the armor-plate pecple, the powder and munitions factories 
have nothing to sell under this bill, which, in my judgment. is not 
only the greatest preparedness measure of the President, but one 
of his very greatest peace measures. It will rank with the Un- 
derwood tariff law, with the banking and currency act, and with 
this latter uct it will do more to facilitate and increase our com- 
merce with foreign nations than any and all other legislation of 
the last 50 years. It is the initial step in the creation anew of 
an over-seas American merchant marine. I wonder that some 
public meetings have not been called to urge its passage. Public 
meetings have only been heard from in opposition. Perhaps the 
reason is, its purpose is the general good without any favor to 
any special interest. It provides for the expenditure by the 
Government of only $50,000,000 altogether, not $50,000,000 per 
annum, in the purchase or building or leasing of ships to be 
re-leased or sold by the Government to parties to be operated on 
lines and terins and at rates controlled by the Government or if 
not so leased or sold then to be operated by a corporation, a 
majority of whose stork is owned by the Government. The ships 
will be built with special reference to naval needs, but also suited 
for commerce. I have had my heart in this measure and in 
building up our foreign-going merchant marine. Rightly or 
wrongly, I have gained some reputation for knowledge of the 
subject. Last year upon invitation I addressed important bodies 
upon the subject at different points in New York. This year I 
have made one address at Baltimore, whose mayor wrote me an 
appreciative letter of thanks, and I am now invited to address 
the National Economie League at Boston on next Wednesday 
upon the subject of our merchant marine and this ship-purchas- 
ing bill. 

Again, I am and have been in favor of the greatest possible 
number of submarines, especially coast submarines. They are 
preeminently defersive weapons. With 30 of them New York 
City would be absolutely safe, even from the whole navy of Eng- 
land, and yet 30 submarines would cost about 1 battleship. 

If our coast-fortification guns are worthless, I would throw 
them away and get the best, and I would provide ample material 
for laying mines. In plain words, I favor trengthering our 
present Navy where it is weak and providing ample coast de- 
fenses before we authorize more battleships, especially since we 
now have nine of them authorized but not yet completed, some 
of them now being built, some not yet begun. Additional battle- 
ships now authorized could not possible be launched earlier 
than three to five years hence. 

Of the two battleships authorized a year ago neither has been 
started yet; one of them is to be built at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, the other at Mare Island. There are other vessels at this 


time on the ways at both these yards, neither of which will be 
launched before fall, and after they are launched the ways must 
be extended before the keels of these authorized battleships can 
be laid. After that it will take two and a half years to com- 
paa them, and the big battleships we authorize now must come 
ater. 

Last Congress authorized 18 submarines, now nearly a year 
ago; 16 of them coast-defense submarines and 2 of them sea- 
going submarines. The contract for the latter has not yet been 
let, and that for the former has just been let, giving the con- 
tractors 22 months in which to build them. Have we not 
already on our hands a pretty extensive and lengthy building 
program? 

A vast battleship program savors of cggression and not de- 
fense, and will be looked upon by other nations as a menace, and 
certainly prompt and promote rivalry and emulation in building, 
to the great delight of armor-plate and munitions makers. Sub- 
marines, particularly coast submarines, are different. 1 went 
before the Naval Committee last session and earnestly urged 
more submarines. The committee increased their number, but 
not to the extent I urged. They are this year greatly increasing 
them. The naval program I favor I believe can be brought 
within or certainly very nearly within the sum we spent last 
year. I have no ambition for us to police the seas or play the 
swaggering bully of the ocean. I have voted and expect to vote 
against a great number of battleships. 

It is urged sometimes that a big navy, a big battleship fleet, 
will compel acceptance of our Government's demands by Ger- 
many and England; that without it they ignore us and mock us. 
I deny both claims. Both sides in the present war want our 
friendship; both sides will yield more to preserve it than they 
would to any menace from us. If we begin to threaten we may 
expect to engage in war. The President has said that neither 
side will willingly offend us, but that both sides, in a life-and- 
death struggle, in endeavoring to hurt their enemy and not us, 
may yet inflict an injury on us. The question of submarine war- 
fare and of the rights of belligerent merchant vessels and neu- 
trals bristles with difficult and dangerous questions With a 
Roosevelt or a jingo in the White House and a big Navy, what 
might not happen? Should an English merchant ship carrying 
munitions of war and guns for defense only be sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine without warning and with American citizens on 
board, Germany would offer to arbitrate the question, as she did 
in the Lusitania case. Roosevelt would go to war about it. I 
would not, even if we had the greatest Navy in the world. 
What would you do? We send a cargo of cotton on a neutral 
vessel to Sweden, a neutral Nation. The English Navy seizes it. 
We demand its release and England refuses, because she says 
it is destined ultimately for Germany. Roosereit would perhaps 
go to war about it, though England offers arbitration; I would 
not, even if we had the best Navy in the world. The biggest 
navy in the world could hardly get at Germany, and certainly an 
embargo on the export of munitions by us wonlc be more terri- 
fying to England than a naval fleet trying to run the gantlet of 
her submarined and well-mined shores. 

I know alarmists tell us that if Germany wins this war she 
will proceed at once to make war on us, but who can believe that 
having barely pulled through with life in the present war, debt 
burdened and crippled in resources and men, she would desire 
or dare to make war on us, with England, France, and Russia 
thirsting for revenge and ready to build a fire in her rear? 
Turn it around. If the allies win, would England dare assail 
us, with the central powers thirsting for revenge and ready to 
rekindle the war with our assistance? And besides this, from 
England we have a hostage of peace in Canada at our doors. 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you my views and my position 
and my record in detail, and I hope clearly. I am for prepared- 
ness, for defense, but not for aggression. I tell you frankly that 
I regard every war, except one of self-defense, as a crime and 
the greatest of all crimes. The question of expense is secondary, 
great as the burden is of criminal wars produced through all the 
ages by a thousand sinister agents and hard as it is going to be 
to raise revenue to pay our expenses. The poor and helpless 
individual soldier, who imbrues his hands in the blood of another 
whom he would gladly call brother, is for the most part an inno- 
cent victim along with the other victims whom his physical act 
pillages, plunders, or murders, but if there is a hell or lake of 
burning fire, its lowest deeps are reserved for those who fan the 
flames of excitement, of greed for gain, or lust for power, or of 
fury and terror, and thus bring on war. When in my imagin- 


ings only, I see its horrors, see the stricken father, the starving 
mother, the mangled boy, the bleeding babe, I pray that hell 
may open wide her jaws for me ere I be one, by any means, by 
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preparing for it or declaring for it, to provoke or engage in war, 
save in defense of my native land. 

It is needless “or me to say it has been painful to me to write 
this letter. It has been hard to be true. I have written it under 
n sense o? my obligations and duty to you, to our common coun- 
try, to unborn generations yet to come, and in the fear of God. 
My hands are clean. Let my people do with my political fortune 
what they will. 

Very truly, yours, 
S Rurus HARDY. 


Motorization of the Rural Mail Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.S.D.FESS, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 19, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, country life has become an absorb- 
ing theme. It has long ago ceased to be a word of local mean- 
ing. It is to-day national. Perhaps more thought is being de- 
voted to the question of rural life and all that goes with it than 
upon any other topic. The “back to the farm” movement is 
one expression of this phase of our national life. It involves 
better roads, better schools, better community life, better farms 
and farmers, and a socialized life on the farm closely articu- 
lated with the town. The farmer is no longer an isolated being 
but he is an integral part of the State. His thought is not con- 
fined to his farm but becomes a part of the general intelligence 
of the country. He thinks as much in terms of the State as 
any man in it. This is made possible by the modern farm con- 
veniences, such as the telephone, the rural mail service, the good 
roads, the automobile, and the various neighborly associations 
resulting from these various conveniences. Of all these none is 
so important as the rural mail service which enables the remote 
farmer to live abreast of his time. Instead of his having to 
depend for his mail upon the fugitive passer-by or at the evening 
hour after a tired day's work, a trip to town when he ought 
to be at home at rest, he finds his daily mail awaiting his 
evening’s repose, when while resting from the day’s task he 
informs his mind by perusal of the latest news. 

This boon, hard to estimate, renders country life superior in 
some ways to city life. It is one of the most valuable rewards 
of an enlightened Government. This service started small, but 
has constantly increased, until to-day it makes the Nation but 


a country neighborhood. This service employs at least 44,000. 


carriers, and this present bill appropriates $53,000,000 for th 
service. ; 
The administration now in power, fretting under a financial 
embarrassment, is proposing to cut down expenses by lessening 
the number of routes, thereby cutting in two the number of 
carriers. It proposes to do this by supplanting the horse with 
an automobile, by doubling the length of the route. We have 
pressed upon the authorities the utter futility of this change. 
There is, perhaps, no district in Ohio that has so many good 
roads as my own; yet but few of them could be used in all kinds 
of weather for auto service. Indeed, it is the rule of most 
farmers who own automobiles to place their cars in for the 
winter, from the last of November until the last of March. It 
is a physical impossibility to make the trips on these roads. If 
the plan is to use the auto part of the year and horses the other 
part, it will not need a prophet to see what will happen, both in 
the way of expenditure and regularity of mail delivery. The 
admission by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General that he 
does not expect to use the motor throughout the year lifts all 
doubt of its failure, both in economy and efliciency. I am op- 
posing this tearing up of this service as unwise and totally un- 
warranted. If there is any change, it should be to extend the 
service, not retard it. Every step that has been taken up to 
this time has been to increase the service. Here is a step—the 
first of its kind—to lessen it; and it is put on the basis of econ- 
omy. Any economy at the expense of mail service is false. If 
there is needed retrenchment of expenses in the Government— 
and we all agree there should be—it must not be started with 
the service that places the rural community in direct touch with 
the Government. This is especially true because here is the 
one service the Government renders the people for which the 


people directly pay. Here is a case where we pay as we go. 
Even though it is not entirely self-supporting, yet it is the only 
service that pretends to pay as we go. 

In my own county I find the proposed change contemplates 
an addition of 31 families. Upon investigation, I find 118 
families inconvenienced by being compelled to go some of them 
over a mile for their mail. This renders the parcel post for 
them totally impracticable. Likewise the registered letter or 
money order. I would extend the service to those not yet served, 
but it should be done without depriving those already served. 

The discontinuance of the various centers, such as will occur 
in my county, will confuse the mail hopelessly. Residents of 
neighbors in my own immediate vicinity will have their mail 
delivered from distant points, which will necessitate not only 
irregular times for delivery but will also deprive the farmer 
of his mail the very days he most desires it. Anyone who has 
ever lived on a farm will appreciate the desire for the daily 
mail the shut-in days when you are confined to the house. One 
legitimate objection little pressed is the desire for mail delivery 
from the town in which the farmer has his business relations, 
where he does his selling, his buying; where he goes to church, 
or with which he has telephone connection. Whatever else is 
his interest, the center of that interest is his mail and the post 
office from whence his carrier is sent. 

It will take a long time for the people of Yellow Springs, 
or Cedarville, or Spring Valley to become accustomed to receiy- 
ing their mail from the county seat, very infrequently visited, 
as compared with their home town. In the real sense this is 
a legitimate objection to the plan of reorganization. The one 
great desire of mail is regularity, certainty of delivery. So 
many features of daily life depend upon this item, This change 
will confuse, delay, and derange the service to no one’s benefit, 
but to the detriment of many. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been literally flooded with letters and 
resolutions from patrons of all parties urging me to use my good 
offices to induce a reconsideration. This activity is not mischie?- 
making. It is not from panicky people. It is from our very 
best citizens. After failing to secure any light as to the purpose 
of the change, I took the matter before the Post Office Committee 
and made a charge that the change had some political sig- 
nificance and gave my grounds for the charge. Were it not so 
I am sure the Democratic membership of the House would join 
us in our fight. But Senator PonereNe instead has become the 
defender of the change, which in the light of the undisputed 
facts smacks mightily of the politician. 

The committee urged me to lay the matter before the Fourth 
Assistant, which I did. He argued his case on the usual basis 
of economy and efficiency. When I told him his routing in 
Greene County would not succeed, owing to the character of the 
roads, he called for a map which he placed before me. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, if a department official proceeds to route a 
county by aid of a colored map, and refuses to listen to men 
who know the road situation, it is not difficult to understand 
the errors of this scheme. 

I do not only oppose this scheme for reasons already stated, 
but I certainly object to the treatment accorded to the men 
who are to be turned out of the service without regard to the 
character of their devotion to the mail service. It has been the 
effort in the past to recognize faithful service of mail employees. 
But this entire scheme is so formulated and all of its details so 
manipulated that efficient service is to be penalized by refusing 
to promote from horse to motor carrier. This scheme is so bald 
on its very face that there is small wonder that it has caused not 
only a storm of protest but a universal condemnation, saye a 
few higher ups, who shall become patronage dispensers. 

The mail service is the one Government activity that should 
honor efficient service. In every extension those who have 
proved faithful employees should be promoted or at least 
honored for what they had done. But here is a scheme which, 
far from respecting men for their faithful service, at one 
severe swoop, those who are’ known in the service must make 
way for persons unknown, simply because the rules will not 
permit promotion from horse carrie: to motor carrier, If these 
rules are to be put into force, here are 44,000 men handling 
a service for which $50,000,000 are appropriated to make place 
for others. It would be incredible were it not so palpable. 

The mockery of the present civil-service observance demands 
indignant repudiation. If I am any judge, from the rumbling 
heard throughout the country, if the administration of this 
department does not change its course, the people will change 
the administration at the earliest opportunity. Economy is to 
be encouraged, but this is not economy, and here is not the 
place to begin it. Let no step be taken to reduce the intelli- 
gence, retard the mutual commenication of our rural people. 
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Let every step be taken to augment this most desirable am- 
bition of our country. Wise statesmanship will throw no 
stumbling block in the way of the progress of country life, but 
it will strive to multiply the comforts of such communities. 
Let the Government aid the States in building better roads, 
and then from time to time, as conditions will permit, extend 
the service, but never retard it. 


The Colombian Treaty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 22, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, on July 13, 1914, an ex- 
tension of remarks was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Representative J. Haspron Moore, relative to the independ- 
ence of the Panama Republic from Colombia. On Monday this 
pamphlet containing Mr. Mooxe’s remarks, which also included 
a letter from Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia, was transmitted to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Mr. Schoff has also sent out a pamphlet 
containing his views on this subject. 

Mr. Moore in his discussion shows but slight familiarity with 
the subject and depends almost wholly on the letter from Mr. 
Schoff for his argument. It shall be my purpose te briefly 
explain the inconsistency of Mr. Schoff’s contentions, and at the 
same time reach the argument made by Mr. Moore. 

Briefly speaking, Mr. Schoff insists upon the justice of our 
eourse in dealing with Colombia for two reasons: First, he 
contends that the Marroquin Government, with whom we 
negotiated the Hay-Herran treaty, was not a constitutional 
government and did not hold power in accordance with the laws 
and the constitution of Colombia. 

Let us consider this for a moment. When we continued 
diplomatic relations with Colombia, after President Sancie- 
mente was overthrown and. Marroquin came into power, we 
recognized the Government of Marroquin as the Government 
de facto. When we consented to negotiate a treaty, and did 
negotiate such a treaty with the representative of Marroquin, 
we recognized his Government as the Government both de facto 
and de jure, and were thereby estopped from setting up any 
contention as to its constitutionality. Let this suffice for my 
first point I wish to make. 

The next contention of Mr. Schoff is that Panama had the 
right to secede and could not be kept under subjection by 
Colombia after her people decided to form an independent 
republic. 

Whether or not the people of Panama wished to form an 
independent government we have no means of knowing. We 
admit that such appears to be the fact, but an uprising fos- 
tered by the French canal ring. aided by men in the United 
States, and brought to completion by the fire department of the 
city of Panama, resulted in the setting up of a paper republic 
which we recognized in 2 days, and in 14 days we had made a 
treaty with this shadow republic by whieh we guaranteed to 
use all of the power oc the United States to maintain its in- 
dependence, There never was an expression of opinion from the 
people of Panama, and as to their desire to secede from Co- 
lombia we have nothing but assumption on which to base con- 
clusions. 

But let us admit for the moment that Panama had the right 
to secede and that Colombia had no power to take away from 
Panama any of its rights, and then Tet us see where it brings us. 

If Colombia had no right to dispose of Panama as a part of 
her possession, then she had no right to arrange the Hay- 
Herran treaty which gave control of a portion of Panama to 
the United States. You can not evade that conclusion. We 
negotiated with Colombia, and in so doing we recognized her 
absolute right to dispose of Panama as she saw fit. Secretary 
Hay was wise in diplomacy, and it is not to be believed that 
he would be willing to pay American gold for something that 
Colombia did not possess. To affirm that such was the ease 
would be equivalent to asserting that he was deliberately 
negotiating for property which he knew had been stolen. 

Likewise, if Panama had the right to secede from Colombia 
at will, she could not be d of that right by any 


ispossessed 
treaty of sale made by Colombia to the United States. In that 


event the Hay-Herran treaty, negotiated by the Administration 
of Mr. Roosevelt, could not be binding on Panama. If Colombia 
did not have the power to sell to us control over the Cunal Zone, 
then the ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty would not bind 
Panama, for we would have been in the attitude of buying from 
one who was not the owner. 

When we negotiated for the Hay-Herran treaty we disposed 
absolutely of the two objections which Mr. Schoff has used so 
many words to establish and which are indorsed by Mr. MOORE. 
We then admitted by our acts that the Marroquin Government 
was a legal one, and a Government with which we could make 
treaties. Likewise, we admitted that Colombia owned Panama, 
for we were endeavoring to make a purchase of part of that 
property and thus admitted ownership. By our very acts we 
admitted the rights which Mr. Schoff now denies, and by those 
aea we are debarred from setting up such a defense at this late 

ay. 

The argument of Mr. Schoff is like the argument of the 
lawyer who ignores ethics, equity, and justice, in order to find 
a flaw by which his guilty client may escape merited punish- 
ment. 

The true situation and the status of the Colombian and 
Panaman Governments were as follows: 

On the morning of November 3, 1903, the State of Panama 
was an unquestioned portion of the United States of Colombia. 
The relationship of the United States of America to Colombia 
and its possessions was governed by a treaty arranged in 1846, 
and in order to get a clear view of our relationship to the then 
existing conditions we must look to see what that treaty pro- 
vided. 

In the thirty-fifth article of the treaty to which I refer we 
learn that 

The Government of New Granada guarantees to the Government 
of the United States that the right of or transit across the Isthmus 
of Panama i any modes of communication that now exist or that 

be hereafter constructed shall be free and open to the Government 
and citizens of the United States. 

Thus we learn just what Colombia was to give us under the 
provisions of that treaty. It was not a right which we possessed, 
but was a grant, and for that grant we, on our part, paid a cer- 
tain price. What price we were to pay we learn in the same 
article of the treaty, which reads: 

The United States guarantees positively and efficacious! 
Granada * * > the perfect neutrality of the before-men 
mus, with the view that the free transit from the one to the other sea 
may not be interrupted or embarrassed. 

And— 

In consequence the United States also guarantees, in the same man- 
ner, the ts of pte eagle and property which New Granada has and 
possesses over the said territory. 

In my opinion the last paragraph is of extreme importance. 
This country by that treaty guaranteed the rights of sovereignty 
and property of Colombia over the Isthmus of Panama. What 
are the rights of property and of sovereignty? Are they not 
the rights of enjoyment of the property owned and of the right 
to enforce order and compel obeyance of the laws of Colombia 
in all of the property referred to? Can any reasonable person 
deny this? 

While interpreting the spirit of article 35 in 1865, Secretary of 
State William H. Seward wrote: 

The question which has recently arisen under the thirty-fifth article 
of the treaty with New Granada as to the obligation of this Govern- 
ment to comply with a requisition of the President of the United States 
of Colombia fur a force to protect the Isthmus of Panama from invasion 
by a body of in nts of that coun has been submitted to the con- 
sideration ef the Attorney General. is opinion is that neither the 
Siok mutta’ Baot Gr PrE ths estate of ta’ ance i 
N im an obligation on this Government to comply with a 
neque ee like that referred to. 


to New 
Isth- 


0 

war in that country defending the Isthmus yet another party. 
As it may be 33 however, that our object in 

a 5 was to secure the freedom of t across the Isthm 

if that freedom sbouid be endangered or obstructed, the employment 
force on our part to prevent this would be a question of grave expedien: 
to be determined by circumstances. This department is not aware tha 
there is yet occasion for a decision upon this point. 

With the logic of Mr. Seward’s reasoning there is little room 
for dissent. His interpretation of the treaty was that we were 
to defend Panama for Colombia against the nations of the earth, 
but in case of internal dissension in Colombia, we were not to 
take sides. We expected and conceded the right of the people 
with whom we made this treaty to govern themselves in their 
own way and whether they elected to live under a monarchy, a 
republic, or as separate and independent States was no concern 
of ours, But when the inhabitants of the Isthmus, or any mob 
on the Isthmus, should rise in opposition to the parent Govern- 
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ment, if we should interfere to prevent that parent Government 
from moving troops to suppress the opposition, or sending its 
police to subdue the mob, then we would be doing the very thing 
that Seward said we should not do; we would be aiding one 
party in that country by defending it against another party. 
The contingency referred to by Mr. Seward was undoubtedly one 
in which the parent Government had demonstrated its inability 


to enforce law and order. In that case we would have the right 
to intervene In order to protect our interests under the treaty. 
As will be shown, no such contingency existed, and our course in 
Panama after November 2, 1903, demonstrates that we violated 
the treaty of 1846, broke faith with Colombia, and acted in oppo- 
sition to the interpretation of the treaty made by Seward in 
1865 and quoted above. 

Coming down to the year 1903, we find that early in that year 
a treaty known as the Hay-Herran treaty was negotiated be- 
tween Colombia and the United States of America. The purpose 
of that treaty was to provide the means by which the United 
States could take over the French interests in the Panama 
Canal and safeguard the rights of the United States by giving 
possession and control to us of the territory needed for canal 


purposes. 

That treaty was arranged between responsible representatives 
of the two Governinents, but it could not go into effect until 
ratified by the proper legislative bodies in the two countries 
affected. Such ratification was given by the Senate of the 
United States. The Government of Colombia did not exactly 
show good faith, for while it was in honor bound to defend and 
strive for the ratification of the treaty arranged by its chosen 
representatives it did not work for its ratification; dissatisfac- 
tion was aroused in Colombia, the public mind was inflamed, and 
as a result the Senate of Colombia refused to ratify the treaty. 

As to the motives underlying the action of Colombia we have 
no concern, as far as safeguarding our own honor lies. There 
ean be but little doubt that Colombia was trying to make a 
better bargain. She felt that she had something which we must 
secure, and consequently was in position to demand exorbitant 
terms to which we must assent. However, that was her privil- 
ege. We could accede to preposterous terms or else reject them. 
The way through Nicaragua still remained open to us if we 
were determined to build an interoceanic canal, and it must be 
borne in mind that the way throngh Nicaragua had been favor- 
ably looked upon until the time came when we had the oppor- 
tunity to secure the French rights in Pamana at what was con- 
sidered bargain-counter prices. Still, Colombia was perfectly 
within her rights in asking for more than we were willing to 
give. and it is no defense of anything wrong that we may have 
done to say that she had not treated us fairly. We might feel 
outraged at her treatment of us, but that gives us no valid rea- 
sons for acting toward her as to outrage the feelings of all 
Americans, to whom honor is something more than an empty 
word. 

Following the failure of Colombia to ratify the Hay-Herran 
treaty the French investors, who would hhve profited if the 
treaty had been ratified by reason of the fact that the sale of 
their property to the United States hung in the balance until a 
treaty was arranged, evidently sought to accomplish by illegal 
action that which they could net gain legally. As proof of this 
we find one P. Bunau Varilla, who had figured somewhat in 
French canal affairs. and who was made envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary from Panama to the United Stutes 
before the paper Republic was fairly organized. We find many 
threads leading from this Varilla to the starting of the revolu- 
tion in Panama. many suspicious circumstances showing knowl- 
edge in the United States of the revolution to be carried on in 
Panama. 

The preceding statement gives the status of affairs in the re- 
lations between the United States and Colombia on the morning 
of November 3, 1903. At 3.40 p. m. on the same date Mr.- Loomis, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States, sent the follow- 
mg cablegram to the United States consulate general at 

nama: 


Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep department promptly and fully 
informed. 


To which cablegram Mr. Ehrman, consulate general, replied: 


„„ yet. Reported will be in the night. Situation is 

That cablegram should be labeled “not yet, but soon.“ The 
wires had been laid. The United States was made ready to be 
a party to the raping of a country to whom we were bound by 
a solemn treaty and one, moreover, whose. integrity we were 
pledged to safeguard. Let us follow the history of the revolu- 
tion as disclosed by the cablegrams. But before doing so I wish 
to show further proof that the intent was known to the Govern- 


ment of the United States before the day on which the revolu- 
tion was inaugurated. 

On November 2, at the wish of the President, Mr. Roosevelt, 
the commanders of the Boston, Nashville, and Disie warships 
were cabled: 

Maintain free and uninterrupted transit. Preven 
armed force, either Government or poh within 30 emilee as 
Panama. 

Think over that act and apply it to our solemn pledge as 
given In the treaty of 1846. Was that the way to guarantee the 
“ rights of sovereignty and property” to Colombia? It was self- 
evident that the revolutionists were confined to the territory 
embraced in Panama. It was needless to issue an order to our 
commanders to prevent their landing. for they were already on 
the spot. Was it not a duty we owed to Colombia, not merely 
because of our plighted word, but because the rights of a sister 
nation made it imperative that the parent be given the oppor- 
tunity to win back the wayward child, by force if necessary, 
before we could even consider the advisability of taking part in 
a family quarrel. 

Proceeding with the review of the acts which led up to the 
culmination of the revolution, we find that on the Ante, Novem- 
ber 3, on which Mr. Ehrman had sent the cablegram which I 
labeled “not yet but soon,” he sent this supplementary cable- 
gram to Secretary of State Hay: 

Uprisin: ton 15 k 
eae raaa “Garett: TT 
. Clg Opan aged, Rupposed same, move- 
serious. Four hundred soldiers landed Colon to-day Beriou. 7 

At 8.20 p. m., same date, Mr. Loomis. Acting Secretary of 
State, cabled to Mr. Malmos, United States consul at Colon: 

The troops which landed from the Cartagena should not proceed te 


And again at 11.18, on the same 
eabled to Mr. Ehrman: 
4 . sent to Warhpille to Colon may not have been delivered. 


see that following message | H 
Nas 4 g ge is sent to Nashrille immediately: 


lon: In the interests o ce ` 
3833 8. S ar peace make every effort to prevent 


‘olon 
of the Isthmus must be kept I . 3 Penh eg 
Up to that time Colombia had not been given the opportunity 
to take steps to preserve order and to keep the transit of the 
Isthmus open. The revolution was but a couple of hours old, 
and it took some time to get troops by sea from Colombia to the 
Panama ports, no railroad route being in existence. To a friendly 
nation we undoubtedly owed the duty of giving it opportunity 
to take care of its internal affairs. We had no quarrel with 
Colombia for not keeping order in the Isthmus and for not keep- 
ing transit open. It was our simple duty. first. to give to her 
the opportunity to police Panama, and, failing in that. then we 
would have been facing the contingency referred to by Secretary 
of State Seward in 1865, when he said: 
om kalipat es soran — 5 red r obstructed, the employment 
vi 5 
ot tuire a pR S Op at this monia be a questiou of grave ex 
In the event of such contingency is it not evident that in deter- 
mining the use to which we must put the force at our command 
we would be morally and legally bound to use that force in 
accordance with the treaty of 1846: 
The 
aaa Ue 8. , e Route 
Isthmus, with the view that the free transi 
sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed. 
Did we act in accordance with that treaty? Did we not do 
the very thing Secretary of State Seward urged us not to do 
when in 1865 he wrote: 
It could not bave been contemplated that we were to become a mars 
Ni 


to any civil war in tbat country by defending the Isthmus a; 
another party. 


Read the Loomis cablegram— 
The troops which landed from the Cartagena should not proceed to 


date, he and Mr. Darling 


and efficaciously to New 
of the before-mentioned 
from the one to. the other 


and reconcile it, if you can, with our pledges, the interpretation 
made by Secretary Seward, and our duty to a sister Republic. 
with whose people we were at peace. 

Following what has been described the railway company re- 
fused to transport Colombian troops across the Isthmus; the 
eommander of the American naval forces on November 4 for- 
bade the transit of troops from Colon across the Isthmus, and on 
the same date American troops were landed at Col-n. We 
continued to march further and further away from the road 
which pointed to the honorable regard for our treaties and to- 
the preservation of American honor as well as the respect due to 
a sister nation. 

A little later Colombia sent troops to Panama under command 
of Gen. Reyes, and the naval forces of the United States pre- 
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yented these troops from landing in Panama and preserving the 
rights of Colombia in the territory. 

On November 6, when less than three days had elapsed since 
the inception of the revolution, Secretary Hay cabled to Mr. 
Ehrman as follows: 

I send for your information and guidance in the execution of the in- 
structions led to you pea the text of a telegram dispatched this 
day to the United States minister at Bogota. The people of Panama 
having by an pr A unanimous movement dissolved their litical 
connection wi the Republic of Colombia and resumed their inde- 

dence, and haying adopted a government of their own, republican 
n form, with whom the Government of the United States of America 
has entered into relations, the President of the United States of America, 
in accordance with the ties of friendship which have so long and so 
happily existed between the respective nations, most 3 
to the governments of Colombia and of Panama the peacefu 
able settlement of all questions at issue between them. 

“Ties of friendship which have so long and so happily existed 
between the respective nations ” is certainly ludicrous, particu- 
larly when you bear in mind that by force we had prevented 
Colombia from protecting its own interests and had violated a 
solemn treaty in order that Colombia might be despoiled. 

On November 6 this Government sent a message to the consul 
at Panama which concludes: 

When you are satisfied that a de facto government, republican in 
form and without substantial opposition from its own peole, has been 
established in the State of Panama, ze will enter into relations with 
it as the responsible government of the territory. 

Thus a mere consul was given authority to pass judgment and 
bind this Nation to a policy which might invalidate existing 
treaty rights. On November 5 Phillipe Bunau Varilla was made 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States. On November 11 he was received in his official capacity 
by President Roosevelt, and the latter in reply to Mr. Varilla’s 
address referred to “ seeing in the recent events on the Isthmus 
an unopposed expression of the will of the people of Panama.” 

“ Unopposed ™ is amusing, at least, and not even Josh Billings 
or Artemus Ward could have added to its humor. A few men in 
Panama had revolted against the parent government in order to 
carry out the plans of some whose interest in Panama were 
wholly financial and some in this country whose interest lay in 
the desire to secure the things needed to allow the construction 
of an interoceanic canal. 

When Colombia sought to regain authority over its wayward 
child we used force and ordered to “ keep hands off.” We for- 
bade her landing troops or to use the troops she had on the 
Isthmus to enforce order and maintain authority. To refer to 
the Panama revolution as “unopposed” is either humor or 
hypocrisy, but in either event the situation in which the people 
of the United States have been placed is a humiliating one and 
which reflects upon the honor and dignity of the Nation. 

Two days after the revolution broke out in Panama the paper 
government there was recognized by the Government. of the 
United States, and 14 days later a treaty was made between 
the United States and Panama, a treaty by which this Govern- 
ment guaranteed to defend the independence of Panama and 
maintain it against the word, and the real meaning of that 
treaty was that we should protect Panama against the wrath of 
Colombia, with whom we were already bound to maintain in 
the rights of sovereignty and property in Panama. We had to 
violate one treaty in order to hastily arrange another one; but 
that seems to be of little consequence to those who had violated 
ethies and ignored honor in order to rape Colombia. 

In passing judgment on the hasty action of our Government 
in recognizing an independent Government in Panama, we must 
take into consideration what were the precedents for such a 
course and what had been the declared policy of this Govern- 
ment. In this instance we find that Mr. Seward, Secretary of 
State in 1861, had gone into this subject exhaustively in a note 
to Mr. Adams, minister to England. Mr. Seward wrote: 


We freely admit that a nation may, and even ought, to recognize a 
new State which has e and beyond question effected its inde- 
pendence and permanently established its sovereignty, and that a recog- 
nition in such a case affords no just cause of offense to the government 
of the country from which the new State has so detached itself, On 
the other hand we insist that a nation that recognizes a revolutionary 
State with a view to aid its effecting its sovereignty and independence 
commits a great wrong against the nation whose integrity is thus in- 
vaded and makes itself responsible for a just and ample redress. 


Aguin in this same note Mr. Seward states: 


To recognize the independence of a new State and so favor, possibly 
determine, its admission into the family of nations, is the highest pos- 
sible exercise of sovereign power, because it affects in any case the wel- 
fare of two nations and often the peace of the world. 

In the European system this power is now seldom attempted to be 
exercised without invoking a consultation or congress of nations. That 
system has not been extended to this continent. But there is even a 
greater necessity for prudence in such cases in regard to American States 
than in regard to the nations of Europe, 


And et this exercise of sovereign power, which Secretary 
Seward declared was “the highest possible one,“ was in the in- 
stance of Panama delegated to a minor official of our Govern- 


commends 
and equit- 
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ment, to be used when in his judgment a de facto government 
had been established. (See cablegram to the consul at Panami 
of November 6, 1903.) 5 

Further on in the same note Mr. Seward wrote: 

Seen in the light of this principle the several nations of the carth 
constitute one great federal republic. When one of them casts its 
suffrages for the admiss'on of a new member into that republic it ought 
to act under a profound sense of moral obligation and be governed by 
considerations as pure, disinterested, and elevated as the general in- 
terest of society and the advancement of human nature. 

Apply this logic of Secretary Seward to our relations with 
Colombia and our course of action in connection with the revolu- 
tion. Under that acid test can any unbiased student say that we 
were “governed by considerations as pure, disinterested, and 
elevated as the general interest of society and the advancement 
of human nature“? 

At the time when Secretary Seward wrote to Mr. Adams the 
integrity of this Nation was threatened, civil war reigned in the 
land, and there was danger that the Confederate States might 
be recognized as a belligerent nation by some of the European 
Governments. At that time England was financially injured by 
the war. The staple product of the South must be secured or the 
cotton-mill operatives of England would face starvation and her 
immense foreign trade in the manufacture of fabrics would be 
ruined. In fact, the interests of England were in greater danger 
than the interests of the United States were at any time in 
Panama. If England had brought her feet to the coast towns 
of the Southland, had recognized the belligerency of the Con- 
federacy, and had guaranteed to guard the independence of the 
seceding States, if she had used force to prevent the landing of 
the troops of the United States and had forbidden the Union 
troops then in the South from moving against the enemy, the 
people of the North would know that England had taken advan- 
tage of their hour of distress, and the bitterness engendered would 
never have passed away. We did exactly the same thing in 
order to gain a selfish end in Panama, We violated a solemn 
treaty and used the power of a mighty nation to oppress and 
rob a weaker sister, whom we were pledged to protect, and 
if out of our acts, out of the seed sown, we have raised the crop 
of suspicion and hatred in the minds of the people of other 
Latin-American countries, it was but the inevitable result. What 
we have done is what we are expected to again do, and it is but 
natural that our brethren in the south, knowing their weakness 
and our strength, should fear and tremble and wonder if their 
turn is not soon to come. 

It is said that our Nation will be humiliated in the eyes of the 
world if we confess to the wronging of Colombia and make atone- 
ment. That does not alter the justice of our acts. It is of 
far greater importance that our honor shall be rehabili- 
tated in our own sight, and when convinced that my coun- 
try has committed a wrong I know of nothing nobler, noth- 
ing more essential, and, speaking in a more material sense, 
nothing that will redound to the greater advantage of the 
United States than to make antonement when conyinced that 
we have done a wanton injury. 


Government Regulation and Our Transportation System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD B. ALMON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 21, 1916. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech made by 
Senator Oscar W. Unperwoop recently in Chicago on the sub- 
ject of an adequate transportation system. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR UNDERWOOD, RECENTLY DELIVERED IN CHICAGO, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF AN ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM. 

There are many problems that confront the American people 
of to-day that must be solved justly to all concerned in order that 
the solution determined upon may be accepted by the country as 
final. 

The history of the North American Continent indicates that 
we have settled the problems that have confronted our people 
in eras that were measured by the centuries. The first century 
after Columbus discovered America was devoted to exploration 
and adventure; the next century to the clearing away of the 
wilderness, the settlement of the country. Then came a cen- 
tury devoted to the determination as to which of the European 
civilizations should dominate the North American Continent. 
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The work of the next century was that of building and develop- 
ment. It saw a fringe of civilization along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts spread and develop until we hud builded a Nation 
and developed our civilization in every part of continental 
United States. 

The destiny of our country is not yet accomplished. The 
work ahead of us for the century in which we live must be the 
solving of the grent governmental and economic problems under 
which our people will grow into a homogeneous race, with fixed 
principles and policies that will guide our destiny in the centuries 
yet to come. 

We can not decide and determine all of these problems rightly 
in a day, in a year, or even in a deeade, but we must approach 
them with a fair and unbiased mind, with the earnest desire to 
seek after the truth, with a determination to stand only for the 
right, and with a fixed purpose to reach a conclusion that will 
be of lasting benefit not only to the people of to-day but to the 
generations that come after us, 

There is no more important question now pending before the 
American people that awaits proper solution than the settle- 
ment along just and economic lines of the vexed problems of 
transportation. : : 

We have recently solved the banking and currency problems of 
the country by passing legislation that seems to have met with 
almost universal approbation. This legislation was only accom- 
plished after full and careful investigation by a commission 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

The President of the United States, in his recent message to 
Congress, has recommended that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to give a thorough investigation to all the problems that 
confront us in the field of transportation. 

As I understand the purpose of this investigation, it is not to 
hold an inquest on what has happened in the past. If errors 
have been committed or injuries have been done, that is a ques- 
tion for the courts and not a question of legislation. The real 
purpose to be accomplished by the investigation Is to give an 
opportunity for all concerned—the farmer, the merchant, those 
directly engaged in transportation, the Interstate Conimerce 
Commission, and the railroad managers—to appear before a com- 
mittee of Congress and state their views in reference to the 
solution of this great problem with the view in mind that in the 
counsel of many we shall find wisdom to guide our legislative 
course. 

You may ask me, Why the need of an investigation at all? 
There may be those present who believe that the transportation 
companies of the United “tates are engaged in private business, 
and that they should not be interfered with by Government 
regulation. To them I can only say that the transportation of 
the commerce of this country by the carriers is so closely allied 
to the healthy growth and the economie business development 
of the Nation that its regulation was inevitable from the begin- 
ning. 

More than that, revolutions do not move backward, and if we 
are unable to successfully and fairly regulate the transportation 
systems of America, the country will demand that we go for- 
ward, and che next step ahead is the Government ownership of 
the railroad lines. I think a step in that direction would be 
most unfortunate. It would probably lead to many evils that 
we dream not of to-day, to avoid which we must work out a 
satisfactory system of Government regulation, both for those 
engaged in the shipment of freights and those who have their 
money invested in the means of transportation. It is therefore 
a matter of great importance that we should earnestly endeavor 
to reach a fair and reasonable solution of the problem of regula- 
tion at as early a date as possible. 

It has been said a nation is an organism, not unlike a living 
individual, wherein the channels of transportation are arteries 
and veins; if the flow in these be sluggish, industrial disorders 
are indicated; if it be clogged, industrial diseases follow; if it 
be stopped, national disaster results. 

Something long has been, is, and will apparently continue to 
be wrong in the relation between the people and those who are 
engaged in the transportation business—something so wrong as 
at times it borders on open hostilities. Drastie remedies spas- 
modically applied and ill-considered and misapplied laws have 
not reached but rather more deeply rooted the essential wrong. 

The capital invested in transportation is about one-sixth of 
all the wealth of the country, and about one-twelfth of all our 
peopl- depend for their livelihood on the wages paid by trans- 
portation corporations. 

Seventeen thousand million dollars of the people’s savings 
are invested in transportation securities. 

In almost all countries the railroad question is one of first 
importance and has been met in foreign lands either by gov- 
ernment regulation or government ownership. In other coun- 
tries the problem has not been as difficult of solution as in our 
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own. due primarily to two causes. Our large population and 
vast natural resources located far inland and at great distances 
from water transportation makes railroad carriage indispensable 
and industrial freedom could be guaranteed only by just regu- 
lation. The most serious difficulty that has in the past pre- 
vented the solution of the problem here and is not met abroad 
is a political one. Our system of government, under which the 
States possess certain inherent governmentul rights and the 
Federal Government the great powers that were delegated to it 
in the beginning by the States, increase the difficulties and un- 

certainties that surround the problem before us. : 

It has been said that “ No man can serve two masters,” and 
unde~ the regulation of to-day the transportation companies of 
America must obey the mandate of the Federn! Government and 
at the same time the orders of each State through which the 
railroad line makes its way. All of the importunt railroad 
lines run through two or more States and are subject to dif- 
ferent laws and regulations whenever a train crosses a State 
line. Go into the baggage car of an express train leaving 
Chicago, and you will find a package that will reach its destina- 
tion within the State of Illinois resting against a package 
whose destination is beyond the State line. Consider for a 
moment that the one package is subject to the rule of one master 
and the other must obey the mandate of at least three masters. 
Our courts have held that under the protection of the Federal 
Constitution the right of the railroads to charge rates that will 
produce a reasonable income on invested capital must be held 
inviolable; then how can we successfully determine what is a 
reasonable charge to be allowed for invested capital when you 
leave the determination to three or more sovereignties, each 
acting in its individual sphere? 

Low rates and adequate facilities are demanded by the public, 
but the granting of one is often the denial of the other. Ade- 
quate facilities very often require the expenditure of surplus 
capital and lessen the borrowing power of the roads. 

Without new railroad facilities our commerce can not be 
expanded beyond our present limitation, and trade has met a 
permanent barrier to its future development. 

Two decades ago the great trunk lines of the country were 
able to borrow, in this country and abroad. the money necessary 
to increase their facilities at 4 and 44} per cent interest. Rail- 
road bonds were considered by the investing public a first-class 
investment. How is it to-day? It is often with great difficulty 
that the best transportation systems in the United States are 
able to renew their old loans or place new ones. Practically 
none of these loans can now be placed at 4 per cent interest. A 
large majority of the bonds or notes sold in the last year earn 
above 54 per cent interest, and some are placed at rates as high 
as 71 per cent. What is the effect of this condition on the 
shipping public? It must be borne in mind that on every dollar 
that is éarned by the transportation companies of America 88 
cents must go to pay wages, upkeep, and operating expenses, 
and only 12 cents goes to the capital account. It must also be 
borne in mind that there is no speculative enhancement in the 
value of the railroads that can be converted to the coffers of 
the company, because the property of the railroad is needed for 
its operation, and when the lines are once built the operation 
must continue in the interest of the public, and whatever their 
relative value may be does not affect the earning capacity of 
the company. 

The sole souree of revenue for the maintenance, development, 
and expansion of our railroad systems must come from the men 
who ride on the trains as passengers and from the men who 
ship their goods over the railroad lines. 

If you increase the interest rates the transportation com- 
panies must pay, in the end you must get the money to meet 
the increase either by the reduction of wages, the curtailment of 
facilities, or by an additional charge on the passengers and 
shippers of freight. 

Practically speaking, the last alternative is the one we must 
adopt. Where a transportation company placed its bonds at 4 
per cent 20 years ago and renews them to-day at 6 per cent. so 
far as the publie is concerned, it is identically the same as if 
the company had increased its bonded indebtedness by one-half 
at the old rate of interest. And yet the public derives no bene- 
fit whatever from the increased charge. 

It is therefore necessary in the solution of the problem before 
us, in the interest of the public even more than in the interest 
of invested capital, that the credit of our transportation com- 
panies should be so good that they can secure the capital for 
their present maintenance and future development at the lowest 
possible charge. 

There may be many good reasons to account for the changed 
status of railroad securities as investments In recent years. 
You may say that it is due to adverse legislation that has 
alarmed the investing public. Whether the legislation has been 
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unwise and ill considered or whether it has been just and fair, 
there can be no question that the investing public has become 
alarmed as to the solvency of railroad securities, It is also true 
that recent legislation of the Congress exempting State and 
municipal bonds from national taxation has invited capital into 
that field of investment. Again, it is true that the past genera- 
tion regarded industrial securities as a more or less speculative 
investment, but the development of the great industries of our 
country to-day along safe and conservative lines has opened a 
field for the use of capital at higher rates of interest than the 
transportation companies of America can afford to pay, because 
there is no governmental limitation on the profits that can’ be 
made in industry and there is a hard and fast limitation fixed 
by law on the earning capacity of railroad securities. 

The opening of new fields for investment has taken away 
from the transportation lines much of the market they enjoyed 
for their securities in the past. à 

The rates of taxation have increased in every State of the 
Union. Wages have gone up. The cost of equipment and sup- 
plies has greatly increased. If it had not been for economic 
management, many of the railroads. that are running to-day 
would have been forced into the hands of receivers. 

There is yet another problem that we must consider, and that 
is the safety of the employees, passengers, and freights that are 
carried over our transportation lines. 

Statistics show that there are at least 10 employees killed of 
injured on American lines to 1 on the railroads of Great Britain. 
It can not be truthfully said that the engineers who constructed 
these roads have builded them with less ability than the engi- 
neers who constructed the English roads. It can not be said 
that our iron and steel, our timber and rock, are not as good 
building material as that which is found in the British Isles. 
It can not be said that the men who sit at the throttle or watch 
the signal tower are less capable, sober, and alert than the men 
who occupy similar positions in a foreign land. Then why 
should we face conditions in this country that endanger human 
life and make a serious charge on transportation that in the end 
the public must bear, if it is not due to the causes I have 
named? To my mind, it is clear that the dangers involved in 
our transportation system are almost entirely due to the lack 
of proper transportation facilities. 

We endeavor to run trains over a single track where the needs 
of business require double tracks. We load our freight on weak 
and defective cars where new cars should long ago have taken 
their place. We rely on antiquated methods for the movement 
of our trains when our tracks should be provided with the 
latest and best signal devices. 

In fact, it can not be denied that to adopt modern methods and 
provide proper facilities for transportation would be true econ- 
omy in the end. 

Then why has it not been done? Largely because.the trans- 
portation companies of America have been unable to earn suf- 
ficient capital to enable them to meet their operating expenses, 
interest charges, and accumulate a surplus with which to pro- 
vide for betterments and improved facilities, and that their credit 
has been so seriously disturbed that they are unable to borrow 
money for the new improvements at reasonable rates of interest. 

In fact, I think it can be said without expectation of contra- 
diction that, taken as a whole, the transportation system of 
the United States, so far as performing its proper functions of 
the transportation of our freights to their ultimate markets and 
the carriage of passengers to their destination with safety and 
economy, is breaking down. 

What, then, must we do to solve the problem? To restore con- 
fidence in the minds of the investing public as to railroad securi- 
ties? To insure rapid transportation of passengers and freights 
to their ultimate destination at reasonable rates, and to pro- 
vide for the safety of transportation and the increased facilities 
that are necessary to transport the growing business of the 
Nation? These results can not be accomplished by moving back- 
ward or divorcing our transportation system from Government 
control. Nor can it be accomplished without great danger and 
great cost to the people by progressing to the ultimate step in 
advance and accepting Government ownership of the transpor- 
tation lines. 

In my judgment we must find the golden mean. We must 
solve the problem along lines of private ownership and Goy- 
ernment regulation. We must consider the wisdom of sub- 
stituting 1 master for the 49 masters that regulate our com- 
merce to-day. We must consider the wisdom of Government 
supervision of the issuance of all securities by our transporta- 
tion companies with the assurance to the pnblic that new capi- 
tal will be invested to secure proper facilities and used for 
legitimate purposes—not for speculation. We must assure the 
public that when they invest money in railroad securities which 
are supervised by Government regulation we stand for a system 
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of regulation which will allow the transportation companies to 
charge such rates for carriage as will enable them to promptly 
meet their interest account as well as their operating expenses. 
We must perfect a system of regulation that will recognize that 
the transportation lines of America sre great public highways 
in which the people are as much interested as those who have 
invested their capital in them; that every shipper in America 
must have equal rights in the transportation of his goods along 
these highways; that rebates and discriminations of all kinds 
must be of the past and prohibited in the future; and we must 
recognize that the man who is willing to invest his money at a 
moderate rate of interest in railroad securities is not exploit- 
ing the public but is a public benefactor. 

In my opinion, an adequate transportation system means— 

First. Roadbeds must be made more secure and more per- 
manent. 3 

Second. Trackage must be enormously increased and many 
roads double-tracked. ? 

Third. Safe equipment must be sufficient to satisfy require- 
ments at any and all times. 

Fourth. Terminal facilities must be greatly improved and 
largely increased. : 

Stated briefly, then, our question is whether the American 
people are willing to put up with an unsafe, inferior, and in- 
adequate transportation system or have the intelligence to pay 
for gne that will supply their needs and protect the lives of the 
people. 

The main trouble with the regulation of the railway system 
is that corporate law has been destructive, not constructive; 
has been piecemeal, not comprehensive. 9715 

To solve these problems it is proposed that a committee of 
Congress shall give a thorough and complete hearing to all who 
desire to present their views. Let us hope that the result of 
the investigation will be productive of wise legislation—legis- 
lation which will be helpful and not hurtful, legislation which 
will build up and not destroy, legislation which will bring 
lasting and complete prosperity to the people of America. 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL M. TAYLOR, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic plat- 
form, upon which President Wilson was elected, said: 


Of equai importance with W of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits, or agri tural finance. We favor legislation 
permitting national banks tọ loan a reasonable portion of their funds 
cn ren: estate security. 

The Democratic Party promised the farmer that if elected and 
our party given power to legislate this law should be passed. 
The farmer, among others, did help to put the Democratic Party 
in power. They thought they were going to get some genuine 
rural-credits legislation, and they have not forgotten this prom- 
ise. The President says he favors such legislation. He said on 
December 2, 1913, in his message to Congress: 

I present to you, in addition, the urgent necessity that special pro- 
vision be made also for facilitating the credits needed by the farmers 
of the country; what they need and should obtain 1s legislation which 
will make their own abundant and substantial credit resources avail- 
able as a foundation for joint, concerted locat action in their own behalt 
in getting the capital they must use. It is to this we should now 
address ourselves. We must add the means by which the farmer may 
make his credit constantly and easily available and command when he 
will the capital by which to support and expand his business. We lag 
behind many other great countries of the modern world in attempting 
to do this. Systems of rural credit have been studied and developed on 
the other side of the water while we left our farmers to shift for them- 
selves in the ornaty money market. You have but to look about you 
in any rural district to see the result—the handicap and embarrassment 
which have been put upon those who produce our food. 


The time to keep our pledge to the farmers of the country is 
now. From the throbbing heart and the trumpet tongue of the 
people comes the mandate Onward!” 

A few days ago I sent a printed statement to the people whom 
I have the honor to represent in this Chamber, and, among other 
things, I said: 


I voted in the Sixtx-third Congress for a rural-credit bill which con- 
templated the establishment of a system of farm-mortgage loans to 
farmers for a term of 20 years, bearing interest at 5 per cent; but, 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of nearly every Member from the 
South and near 1 every Member from the West, this bill failed of pas- 
sage. It is my hope and pare that this Congress will pass a work- 
able farm-lcan blll. All of our farmers do not need to borrow money, 
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but some do. The farmer is largely the producer of the wealth of this 
country. He feeds and clothes not only this country but other coun- 
tries as well, to a large extent. The census of 1910 showed that only 
about 32 per cent of our population were engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. It may be larger now, but think of it. re not our farmers and 
those who would like to become such entitled to help in thelr struggles? 
I have hopa that this Congress will pass a rural-credits law. Indeed, 
such a bill will be reported to the House in a few days, and before you 
read these words I hope you will hear that we have passed it; and you 
may be sure that your humble representative will do his utmost to 
secure a result that will give to the producer a cheap farm loan, and 
that, too, with little cost to obtain it. The farmer offers the best 
security in the world—first, the integrity of the farmer; second, the 
es tat re the farmer; and, third, the productive capacity of the land. 

If 1 d the power, T would blight and wither the grasping hand of 
the usurer that takes for his toll all products of the farmer—the toll 
spared by pest, drought, and flood. It is easy to finance the farmer 
who owns unencumbered land. The difficult problem is to help the 
small farmer in debt, the farmer boy growing up, and the workingmen 
in the towns and cities who want to go to the farm. These classes 
ought to have a chance to own land, to get a foothold in the soil. The 
prosperity of our Nation has its taproot in home ownership. A system 
of rura: credits, in my judgment, will solve this problem. 

Agriculture is not a State institutiom but it is a national 
affair, and if we are to have a farm credit which will benefit 
agriculture, the agriculture of the whole country and not of a 
few States must be considered. ‘Therefore it is plain that a 
national farm-credit measure must deal with this question of 
the price of farm credit, and it is evident that the National Gov- 
ernment only can make it uniform and equitable. 

It may be difficult to define concretely what the rate of in- 
terest should be, but we know now that it is too high for agri- 
culture, and that it is a national question of the utmost impor- 
tance to every man, woman, and child in the country, and T 
believe it should not be in excess of 4 per cent. When the 
farmer does not succeed none prosper. He is the most sensitive 
nerve in the whole national system. Prick this nerve and the 
whole Nation suffers. You can not Shylock a farmer un a 40- 
acre patch without bringing hurt to the body politic. 

The man who stunds upon his own soil, who feels that by the law of 
civilized nations he is the rightful owner of the land he tills, is by the 
constitution of our nature under a wholesome influence not casily im- 
bibed from any other source. Pecrhags the farm of this man has come 
down to him from his fathers; they have gone to their last home, but 
he can trace their footsteps over the keg td scenes of his labors; the 
roof which shelters him was reared by those to whom he owes his 
being; the favorite fruit tree was planted by his father’s hand: he 

rted in his boyhood by the side of the brook, which still winds 
through his meadow; through the field lies the path to the village 
school of his earliest days; he still hears from his window the voice 
of the Sabbath bell which called his fathers and his forefathers to the 
house of God; and near at band is the spot where he laid his parents 
down to rest, and where he trusts, when his hour is come, he shall be 
dutifully laid by his children. These are the feelings of the owner 
of the soll; words can not paint them; gold can not buy them; they 
flow out of the deepest feelings of the heart; they are the lifespring of 
a fresh, healthy, generous, national character. 

Why should not this great Government help to aid the building 
of farms and homes and add thereby to the joy, contentment, 
and happiness of this great class of our grand people who have 
embraced agriculture as an occupation? Why not encourage 
and help the young man who desires and would like to follow 
in the footsteps of his father and gain a home, where he may 
depend only upon the blessings of God upon his honest industry? 

Who can estimate the importance of agriculture, in a national 
point of view, as controlling the character, the prosperity, and 
independence of our country? It is the most certain source of 
strength, wealth, and independence; commerce muy well be 
termed the younger sister, for in emergencies she looks to agri- 
culture, both for defense and for supply. We have passed in 
the House a good-roads bill, the twin sister of agricultural aid. 

Arpi was the first occupation of man, and as it embraces the 
whole carth, it is the foundation of all other industries. 

Newman Hall says: 


Labor clears the forest, drains the morass, and makes the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. Labor drives the plow, scatters the seed, reaps 
the harvest, grinds the corn, and conyerts it into bread. Labor, tend- 
ing the pastures, as well as cultivating the soll, provides with dally 
sustenance the one thousand millions of the family of man. 


Aid to enable farmers to procure money to purchase homes 
and to carry on agricultural pursuits has been extended by 
every enlightened Government save our own. We have extended 
governmental aid in one form or another to every line of busi- 
ness except agriculture. Millions of acres of public lands were 
given away to corporations to induce them to build railroads. 
In the past this Government has subsidized shipping lines to 
carry mail; guaranteed the contract of the bankers in order to 
enable them to realize on their paper; we have agents in every 
part of the world developing business for our merchants and 
manufacturers, but we have left our farmers to the tender 
mercies of great mortgage and Joan companies, who charge 
ruinous interest rates. We have disregarded the fact that the 
cost of production necessarily must enter into the cost of the 
product to the consumer, and therefore have contended that any 
aid extended to the farmer wus class legislation. Yet we must 


realize with emphasis that every thing that is eaten and worn 
must be the product of his toil, and its cost to the consumer 
necessarily influenced by the cost of production. This being 
granted, direct Federal aid to the farmer will be as helpful to 
all other classes as to him, because to the consumer the cost of 
living would be cheapened and all classes would benefit by the 
legislation equally, aud there would be, therefore, no class legis- 
lution. However, the sharp line of division between those who 
really want to enact helpful legislation that is really helpful to 
corporations and groups of men of great wealth and hurtful to 
the farmer divide upon this one question of Government aid. 
With it the farmer will be emancipated. Without it, he will 
have to begin over again his fight for justice. l 

Tf legislation is enacted at this Congress, as proposed by 
some, without any aid being extended by the Government, the 
farmer will reject it. He will realize it was not intended to 
help him, but merely to silence him; that instead of lifting his 
burdens, it will grant a respite to those who are oppressing him. 
It will postpone the day of justice, because, when he complains, 
he will be answered that “we have legislated in your behalf. 
and you have not as yet had time to determine whether it will 
be helpful or not and you must wait.” 

It is strange that the idea is advanced always that the Goy- 
ernment must not come to the relief of one class when the 
farmer is being considered, yet all other classes are embraced 
in legislation directly intended to benefit that class. No one 
objected to Government aid as applied to commerce. and manu- 
facturing enterprises. No one protested when appropriations 
were made to search out markets. No one now seriously questions 
the wisdom of purchasing ships to transport commercial com- 
modities to markets where they may be profitably disposed of. 
No one seriously objects when millions of dollars are expended 
to deepen harbors as places of refuge that commerce might 
be safely and cheaply handled; but the instant that legislation 
is proposed that will unshackle the farmers and make it pos- 
sible for the tenants to become owners of farms, we are met with 
a protest that the proposed legislation is class legislation, is 
unconstitutional, and is contrary to the genius of our Goyern- 
ment. I take it that not for long will, this great and deserving 
elass of citizens submit to this unjust and unpatriotic treat- 
ment at the hands of its legislative body. The farmer demands 
less at the hands of his Government and reeeives infinitely 
less than any other class of citizens. His occupation in a 
measure isolates him. It teaches him to rely upon his own 
resources; to meet and solve his own difficulties; to fight his 
own battles, and to do that single handed and alone. ‘Therefore 
he has never banded himself together, as other classes in this 
Republic have, and beseeched in one voice in the halls of legis- 
lation that justice might be done, and accordingly he has re- 
ceived nothing but faint praise and much exploitation. 

In the Sixty-third Congress there was nn opportunity to have 
lifted from the farmers the burden they should not have borne 
in the way of exorbitant interest rates. I supportec this bill 
but the efforts of those who should have been the friends of the 
farmers were fritted away in support of measures, some of 
which were good and some wholly vicious, and each man wedded 
to his own idol, while those opposed to legislation by lining up 
first with one group and then the other to fight all measures 
defeated all measures. Whether the same methods are to be 
pursued in this Congress is not yet apparent. There are mens- 
ures pending in Congress, some of those the same Dills that 
were introduced in the Sixty-third Congress. that if enucted 
into law, or the principles engrafted upon the committee bill, 
would procure for the farmer the full measure of relief that 
he is entitled to receive, and we who are his friends in Congress 
are pledged that no legislation not bearing these provisions 
shall be enacted into law by a vote of ours, nor shall they be 
enacted into law without our protest, 

The present Congress and our great President are about to 
redeem the promise made at Baltimore in the new declaration 
of human rights. Under the provisions of the present commit- 
tee bill as it is being redrafted, and amendments added thereto, 
farmers will be enabled to borrow money on a long-time repay- 
ment plan at a rate of interest not in excess of 6 per cent, and 
possibly not greater than 5 per cent. There are many provi- 
sions in this bill that my judgment does not approve; however, 
in the main it stands for those things for which the friends of 
rural credits have contended, and I stand with them. It com- 
mits the Government in a measure to aid this system. When 
we have enacteu it into law, and I believe we will, great relief 
will come to the farmer—no such sufficient relief, however, as 
in my judgment he is entitled to receive, but the best that can 
be had under existing circumstances. In fighting for this mens- 
ure, as I shall do, and in advocating its passage, as I will do. 
I do not mean thereby to say that the farmers have received 


under this bill all they are entitled to receive at the hands of, 
this Government. I do not mean thereby to say that I shall 
accept it as a just and adequate relief. On the other hand, I 
intend that this shall be merely a stepping stone, a beginning, 
a new starting point, in the fight that we are now waging to 
give justice to this most deserving class of our citizenry. 

A perfect rural credits bill would be a measure that would 
enable the farmer to borrow money at a rate of interest not in 
excess of that which the Government itself pays. It does not 
necessarily mean that the Government shall advance a dollar 
toward its establishment. It merely means the Government 
should extend to the farmer that which it extended to the busi- 
ness world—its credit. There are millions of dollars hidden away 
by people who are willing to accept a low rate of interest, and 
loan their money for a long time, provided they can feel as- 
sured that it will be returned. This assuranee can be given 
them only by the Government, and when the Government shall 
have performed that service for the farmers, those engaged in 
agriculture in this country will borrow money not in excess of 
4 or 5 per cent, and under that plan there would be no dis- 
arrangement of cummercial banking, and no interference with 
manufacturing enterprises. It would call ort of its hiding the 
money that is not now engaged in active enterprise of any kind, 
the untold millions of dollars that are practically buried, and 
at the same time it would give relief to the greatest of all 
industries, agriculture. It would make possible the improve- 
ment by those who already own lands. It would make possible 
also the purchase of land by those who do not now own a home. 
It should also have written into it a provision to prevent the 
building of large estates by alien corporations. That country is 
best where the land holdings are small; its provisions should be 
available only to those who actively and actually engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits. The law should be framed so that it would 
not be possible for men to take advantage of its provisions to 
borrow money and acquire lands with no intention of farming 
or building or maintaining a home, but in turn to rent them to 
people who are landless. 

During the Sixty-third Congress and in the present, the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, my colleague, Mr. Caraway, of Arkansas, 
introduced a bill, which I approved, looking to such relief as I 
have indicated. A rural credit bill should have written in it a 
provision that no man should borrow in excess of, say, $10,000, 
and should berrow only on those lands on which he actually 
makes his home; that if they became alienated for any reason 
the loan would become due and payable, because, to reiterate, 
the object of a rural credits bill is to enable the people to own 
lands who live upon the land, and not to enable the absentee 
landlord to build up great estates and thereby exploit these pro- 
ducers of our national wealth, the ugricultural classes. I have 
no fault to find with men who ewn large land preperties. They 
are, as a rule, excellent men; they bought their lands; they are 
entitled te them, and no process of law could take them from 
them, nor would I be a party to un endeavor to do so, And yet 
I have great sympathy for tenants. A man is just as good a 
man who never owned the roof that sheltered his family, but 
we all realize that that country is happiest and the people most 
contented where each shall own the acres that he tills, the house 
in which dwell his wife and babies, and this condition will be 
brought about when this Government realizes its full duty 
toward our farmers. The present bill with its low rate of 
interest and provision for a long-time repayment plan will 
facilitate and hasten the coming of that day when the dreams of 
eur farmers shall be realized. Then will a shout of joy go up, 
and the fulfillment of the promised “new freedom” will be at 
hand, 


Rural. Mail Delivery. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, © 


Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Spenker, I received this morning a letter 
from the Postmaster General, A. S. Burleson, in response to 
seme remarks made by me, together with data, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of the 19th instant. 

I am glad to have discovered the means of attracting the 
attention of the Postmaster General to the deplorable conditions 
of the rural-mail delivery in my district, brought about by the 
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sweeping change which went into effect November 15, 1915; 
and in fairness to him and in order that his views upon the 
situation may be put plainly before my district, I ask that his 
letter to me be set out in full: 


OFFICE OF THE PostMasTeR GENERAL, 
8 Washington D. O., February 21, 1918. 
Hon. THomas D. ScHALL, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SCHALL: My attention has been called to your re- 
marks as extended in the NGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 19, 
1916, page 3295, concerning the revision made by the department in 
the rural-delivery routes in your district, at the 775 offices of Osseo, 
Rebbinsdale, St. Louis Park, Hopkins, Rogers, ayzata, Long Lake, 
Maple Plain, Loretto, and St. Bonifacius. The statements made in 
criticism of the rearrangement of these routes is so widely at variance 
with the facts as reported to the department that if permitted to go 
unchallen might create an impression in the minds of 
the uninformed that the 
change these routes to the de t of the patrons served. 

In the revision of the Rural Delivery Service throughout the coum- 

the department has exercised the greatest care in selecting post- 
o! inspectors for this work. The men thus selected are ily 
eres by reason of their general knowled of the N thelr 
amiliarity with the topographic conditions of the territory under re- 
adjustment, and the special yr ead for this class of work because 
of their wide experience tn projecting and changing the rural routes. 
The changes in Hennepin County, Minn., in which the above-named 
offices are located, were recommended 3 | an inspector who had formerly 
been engaged in rural-delivery work in this county and who for a 
number of years had the best means of becoming acquainted with all 
the conditions affecting the service, and of knowing the requirements 
on each particular route, so that by reason of this * situation 
the d t is convinced that the reorganization of the rural 
routes Hennepin County has been accomplished with as few com- 
plaints as would be possible in the circumstances. 

The experience of the department in such cases is that some few 
patrons who suffer a slight inconvenience will loudly protest against 
the entire readjustment, as though endeavoring to create the impression 
that all patrons served have been inconvenienced, or that inferior service 
has been provided throughout the entire county. Investigation has 
shown, however, that the complainants have been unduly alarmed by 
rumors and reports, and that they have -er entirely the 
arrangements made by the department for their mail supply. Some 
of these complaints have actually preceded the revision itxelf, as evi- 
denced by letters published with your remarks, which bear dates of 
November 6, November 11, and November 12, 1915, whereas the read- 
door se of the routes in Hennepin County did not become effective until 
‘ovember 15, 1915. As a further example of the ease with which this 
situation has been magnified and the department placed in a faise tight 
before the public, it is only necessary to state that the records show 
that with all the changes made in the entire county of Hennepin, very 
few roads are omitted, and not to exceed 59 families have been required 
to move their mail boxes a short distance, less than one-half mile. while, 
on the other hand, direct service has been extended to 228 families who 
have heretofore been deprived of the benefits of rural-delivery service. 
To revert to the old conditions would deprive these 228 families of the 
direct service they are now receiving. 

The transfer of the route from St. Louis Park to Linden Hills 
Station, of the Minneapolis post office, has resulted in a decided im- 
provement in the service, as St. Louis Park is still supplied on the 
route, and the carrier stops at this office on his outward trip to receive 
all mail coming addressed thereto for the former patrons of the St. 
Louis Park route, while he again passes that office near the completion 
of this trip, gi all patrons exactly the same service as before the 
change, the only difference vermy that the carrier is attached to the 
Linden Hills Station instead the t office at St. Louis Park, 
which is certainly not a detriment to the service. Ch have also 
been made at the other offices in your remarks, but these are 
mostly transfers in base of supply from one post office to another. The 
department has never attempted, however, to provide each patron of 
the Rural Delivery Service with mail from a particular office, and you 
will no doubt convede that the extent of the Rural Delivery System, and 
the millions of patrons served thereby, would absolutely preclude the 
adoption of any plan that would guarantee such service. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. S. BURLESON 
Postmaster Genoral. 

I note the above letter refers to some of the data in my re- 
marks of the 19th, being dated before the change took place. 
These letters were in protest of the contemplated change, and 
should have served in avoiding the disustrous muddle. 

In response to the above letter, I wish to set out an article 
published in the Osseo Review, February 16, 1916: 

AFTER BETTER MAIL SERVICE. 

About 20 patrons on the east end of what is sup to be Anoka 
auto route A were in Osseo yesterday and made affidavit to the mail 
service they are not getting. One man made affidavit that he is forced 
to go 2 miles to his mail box. Some people can be misused APES S 
bot all the people can't be neglected the greater part of the time with- 
out resentment—and this resentment is taking form in legal complaints. 
The Usseo Review, the local paper. which should reach everybody not 
tater than Friday of apy week, is seldom delivered before Saturday, and 
as late as Monday following. To-day's bundle for that route will leave 
this office as a registered package, and so continue until the spot that 
fails can be itively located, when some action will he taken to see if 
destruction ts the object of the matl-route changes. Subscribers should 
get their Review every Thursday, and if you don't, notify this paper. 


I am this morning in receipt of 11 affidavits from citizens in 
and about Osseo, which I wish to, set out in full. These afi- 
davits are all addressed to James L. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 

SERVICE OF MAIL ROUTS A, ANOKA, FORMERLY ROUTE 2, OSSEO. 


Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary r in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Gabe Zimmerman, who, ber 
by me duly sworn accord to law, deposes and says that “ Receiy 
mai! every other day since ruary 7, 1916. Can not mall packages 


ent is obstinately endeavoring to 
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for parcel-po: 


st 1 without deiay on account of carrier not having 
scales. That the ce has been very irregular.” 
Before me, Charles Hechtman, a Bony public in and for the county 
of Hennepin, State of Minnesota, came W. A. Ferguson, who, being by 
me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that his mail is de- 
livered every other day; that be lives on route A, and has to go 2 
miles every other day te a neighbor where carrier feeds his horse and 
has dinner and leaves mail to be called for. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary 1 in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Ray Mattson, who, being dul 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he received mail 4 
5 late; that mail for his neighbors is left in his box for him to 

eliver. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came John Pletcher, who, being 
by me duly sworn, d s and says, that he is a patron of the 
post office, Hennepin County, Minn., and formerly received his mall on 
route No. 2, and that all mail was received r ar and in good condi- 
tion. 8 states he is compelled to walk 11 miles for his mail. 
Attached is a letter marked Exhibit No. 1,” which was mailed in Minne- 
apolis December 21 and received December 24, 1915, a distance of 12 
miles. Exhibit No. 2 was mailed December 22 from Chicago and received 
December 25, 1915. Formerly he received his mail from these points as 
shown in the exhibit the day after the mailing; now mail is received 
from three to four days late. Deponent states that all his first class 
and the greater part of his second class mail is always 24 hours late 
and deliveries are irregular. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the count 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came J. A. Theorin and I. Dahl, 
who, being be me duly sworn according to law, depose and say that 
mer mail is delivered to them very irregular and is always 24 hours 

ec. 


Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came A. P. Mattson, who, being b 
me duly sworn accordi to law, deposes and says that first-class ma 


delivered to him about November 25, 1915, was delivered to Ray Matt- 
son and in turn delivered to him four days late; that it ca him a 
t deal of inconvenience; that the attached postal card marked 


grea 

“Exhibit A” was mailed at Anoka, Minn., December 12, 1915, and 
received December 15, 1915, too late to attend the funeral of a relative. 
which caused him much sorrow, and, with the previous service, would 
have been received the following day; that the distance from Anoka to 
his home is 9 miles 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for-the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Fred Schreiber, who, being 
by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he receives his 
mail 24 hours late, and since February 7, 1916, receives his mail every 
eee day, and that his service has been very unsatisfactory and irregu- 
ar. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came J. W. Johnson, who, being 
by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he received 

mail very irregular; that che Osseo Review, home paper, delivered 
to the post office in Osseo Wednesday is not delivered to him until Sat- 
urday or Monday and is from three to four days late. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Peter Zimmerman, who, 
being ay me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he re- 
ceived his mail every other day; that his mail was delivered February 
12, 1916, by Almeda Finch, schoolgirl, given to her by carrier on route 
A, Anoka, Minn. Service has been very irregular. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Guy Mattson, who, being by 
me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that instead of receiy- 
ing mail daily he is served three times 2 week. Roads have been open 
and mall is received 48 hours late. 

Before me, Charles Hechtman, a notary public in and for the county 
of Hennepin and State of Minnesota, came Herman Goetze, who, being 
by me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is com- 
pelled to walk one-half mile each day for his mail; that on February 9 
and February 11, 1916, no mail was delivered to his mall box. e 
roads were passable and weather conditions were favorable. Mail bas 

received 24 hours late since change in routes has been effected, and 
in a good many instances 48 hours late. J 


The mail brings me a number of letters every day protesting, 
some of which I will insert: 

Loxa LAKE, February 8, 1916. 

+ + Our mail service is still bad. Sometimes we receive it every 
other day and it is always one to three days late. Economy“ to the 
Government against the interest of the farmers and rural residents in 
order that the Government may have a few more miillions to squander on 
some pork-barrel scheme, 

Rota Stvers. 


STATION F, 
Minneapolis, Minn., December 23, 1915. 
Dear Sin: I wish to explain that our mail route has been changed. 
We were on route No. 3 and had both our carrier and route changed. 
We used to get our mail at 10.30 a. m. and now we get it about 4 or 
4.30 p. m., and if he doesn't get there at that time we don't get our mall 
until the next day. So we would like to have our route and carrier 
changed back the way it was at first or always had been. So many are 
complaining about the route and the mail man being changed; they all 
want things changed back the way they were. So if you would be so 
kind and have it arranged the way we want it we would be very glad, 
Your friend, 
J. GERHARDT. 
Excklsion, MINN., February 7, 1916, 
eae 8 I want to enter a protest against our rural free delivery at 
ne A 
Last fall they changed our rural delivery along the Minneapolis-Ex- 
celsior road, and instead of delivering our mail at our houses they re- 
quired us to bunch our mail boxes at the intersection of Vine Hill and Bx- 
celsior roads, and then they put on the rottenest service they could figure 
out. Instead of giving us daily service we get it three times a week. 
Instead of giving us our mail at a given time the time varies as much as 
six hours, so that if we have any important mail to send we must either 
take it to Excelsior post office or stand out In the cold and wait for we 
ex 
turns 


carrier. The route west of us could deliver our mail without an, 
bother, as the carrier comes within one-eighth of a mile of us an 


people have written from the rural 

If you can do anying or us in this matter you will place 
ng obligation, 

Yours, truly, 


Gro. P. ZACHRITZ. 


Sr. Bontracivs, MINN., January 28, 1916. 

Dran Sin: I expected you would have done something about our rural 
mail route ere this. To-day makes the sixth time this month the carrier 
has failed,to make a trip on his route. There were Ave days in the week 
of the Sth that he did not deliver me my morning Tribune. He tried to 
run an automobile in the snow and got hung up three times. For three 
days he did not come at all. One horse can not make the trip. * * * 
The department, under plea of economy,“ has told us our post office is 
to be Excelsior, 9 miles off. If the department can not afford to deliver 
our mail it had better discontinue the route, then all our mail would 
come to St. Bonifacius, 3 miles from us, which has been our post office 
for 30 years, and we would at least know where It was. I subscribe to 
four farm papers, and not one has been delivered to me since the 


“economy” change. Every man from Woodend Farm to Victoria is 
very me dissatisfied with this service. Get our old route back. 
ours, 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


Rorat Free Detiveny ROUTE No. 3, 

Minneapolis, December 14, 1915. 
Dean Friexp: There is one question before Congress in which I am 
interested and that is relating to rural free delivery. Changes have been 
made recently which have proved a failure rather than an improvement 
to our service. The mail does not reach the farmer as early in the day 
as before this change. Outgoing mail is delayed in reaching the station 
in the afternoon. any ons have to go a sone way after their mail. 
If the Post Office De ment wants to economize don’t start on the 

farmers. They get little enough now in mail service. 
see that the former routes are reestablished, if possible. 

Yours, truly, 


I hope you will 


LEONARD PALMER. 


LORETTO, MINN., January 30, 1916. 
Dear Sin: The rural mail service through our district is very, very 
poor. Some of our best customers with whom we have a great deal of 
correspondence and who live only 2 miles and less from our post office 
do not receive our letters sometimes for more than three days after we 
mail them. ‘This condition is due to the fact that our territory is cov- 
ered ri carriers from other neighboring post offices. The seryice in 
cases like ours has lost all of its efficiency and is worse than none. We 
have only one route out of here and there is ample work for another mail 
carrier here. What is needed is to have our territory covered from our 

own post office. Can you not see that we get this much consideration? 

ery truly, yours, 
Frank H. Sxxaurn. 


LORETTO, MINN., January 29, 1916. 
ou help us to get another mail route out of Loretto 
tory? It takes us two days, and sometimes more 
than that, to get our mail to our customers who live only 2 miles out 
of town It is use the carriers come right through town from 
Hamel, Minn., and also very close to town from Maple Plain, Minn, 
All we want is to hayo our own territory covered from our wu post 
office. Then, there are other customers only a mile or two from town 
who have no service past their homes at For example, when we 
wish to send Mr. Smith a tetter it must lie in this office until the eyen- 
ing train, which takes 1t to Minneapolis, where it is sent out to Maple 
Plain and delivered from there on the following afternoon if the con- 
nections are made in Minneapolis, and provided also that the mail car- 
rier does not leave Maple P. until the afternoon train has arrived in 
Maple Plain. This service is one thing that we really need. And we 
need it badly. 

Yours, very truly, 


Dear Sm: Can 
to cover this t 


ALBERT GASPAR, 
Assistant Cashicr State Bank of Loretto. 


Sr. Louis Park, MINN., January 25, 1916. 


Dear Sin: At the last meeting of the Farmers’ Club of St. Louis. 
Park a resolution was passed to instruct the secretary to write our 
Representative at Washington and our postmaster of neapolis in 
regard to our present mail service. It has been very irregular and the 
mail has been badly mixed. There has been a big complaint among 
the farmers of the mai. service, and hope you will be able to give us a 
little cote service than ee have, 

ours, very respectfully, 
L. M. LARSEN, Secretary. 


MAPLE PLAIN, MINN., January 18, 1916. 


hanking you in advance, I am, 
urs, very truly, 


Frank H. Fonv. 
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These petitions, with many others, signed by 197 and 56 citi- 
zens, respectively, have been forwarded to the department, and 
that is the last I have heard of them: 

SUNRISE, MINN., January 8, 1916. 

Sm: We, the undersigned petitioners, do hereby. respectfully petition 
you that you use your best efforts toward the reinstatement of rural 
reute No. 1, Sunrise, Minn., which was, by action of the Postal De- 
partment, discontinued November 15, 1915, and partitioned between 
the following routes: North Branch, Minn., route No. 4; Lindstrom, 
Minn., route No. 2; and Center City, Minn., route No. 1, which is 

roving very inconvenient and is causing delays in delivery of mails 

m ene to two days. Also that rural route No. 4, from North 
Branch, Minn., be vig oF so that it will cover Its old territory used 
prior to November 15, 1915. 


Sm: We, the undersigned: taxpayers, voters and United States citizens, 
and residents of Maple Plain the surrounding country, do hereby 
rutest to the changes made in the mail routes going out trom Maple 
‘ain, Minn. ‘The service given us previous to the change was good, 
and we were well pleased; since then some of us are 3 to 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile for our mail or else drive all the 
way to the post office for it. In the change one carrier is compelled 
to drive 4 miles where be does not pick up or deliver one piece of mail, 
and that is over roads which are never worked, making them almost 
bleh impassable most of the year. On the other hand, seven fam- 
ilies living on the State road within a half mile of each other have no 
mail service and have to walk a mile or more or to drive to the post office. 
One of the other carriers is forced by the recent change to drive 5. 
miles to serve one family that does not even get a daily pager a 
that over roads whi-b are impassable over a good deal of the year. 
Others are not getting their mail at all or else one or two days late— 
never less than one day late. Others having been In the habit of doing 
quite a little of their business by + post, are now compelled to 
make a drive of several miles or wait several days for the articles, It 
also causes some of use to drive from 3 to 4 miles in order to do our 
banking or having to send our deposits a long way around, causing 
them to go through many hands, with several days’ delay. Since we 

for conveniences, we feel that we are entitled to them and should 

not be inconvenienced as we now are. We deem it a gross injustice to 
have a system which gives one man the power to make such radical 
changes as have been made here, as well as elsewhere, without having 
any owledge of knowing what he is doing. Therefore we earnestly 
request that you do al! in your power to bring back our former service 
and stop the unnecessary expense of driving over reads such as de- 
scribed above, without having any mail to deliver or to take up. and 
leaving peopie on good roads and thickly 8 districts without 
any service. We are also positive that, owing to the many large hills 
and sticky clay roads, it is impossible for a carrier to drive more than 
24 miles and give good service in this section of Minnesota. 


If I were to insert all the complaints filed with me, I could 
fill the Recozp. From conversation with other Congressmen I 
find the same conditions prevail in their districts. Where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, taking advantage of the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks on rural credits, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the Democratic Party has pledged 
its aid to the debt-oppressed farmers of our country to give to 
them a system cf rural credits which will in a measure relieve 
their distressed situation. 

I have critically examined the various methods offered to 
establish a system of rural credits for the country. Many of 
these bills present excellent features calculated to advance the 
interests of those who lend money to farmers. None of them 
present as many good features solely for the benefit of the 
agricultural class as bill H. R. 595, Which, I understand from 
the author, embodies in its plan and seope the ideas and ideals 
of the National Farmers’ Union, the organization which has 
done so much and cherishes so deeply the interests of the 
farmers of our country. After a careful study of this bill, 1 
have decided that if it. represents what the Farmers’ Union, 
the Grange, and Alliance of Farmers desire and have requested, 
that I shal! adopt it with a few amendments that seem good to 
me as the bill which T shall endeavor to seg enacted into law. 

I see no good legislative reason, Mr. Speaker, why the com- 
paratively small expense of organizing and operating this sys- 
tem shall not be borne by the Treasury of the United States. 
The bill asks for no appropriation of money to be loaned the 
farmer direct, and the expense of operating will necessarily be 
little when compared to expense of operating other depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government. 


If the Government can foster and aid the manufacturer, why 
not equally further and aid the business of the farmer? 

For the purpose of organization and establishment of a sys- 
tem of rural credits my biil provides the appropriation of half 
a million dollars, this to pay for the services of the commission 
and the minor officials in direct control of the operation of the 
system. The farmer applying for a loan should not be com- 
pelled to pay any commission to any middleman or agent, and 
shall not be saddled: at the outset with unlimited ageut's fees. 

There are some 12.000.000 farmers in this country, whose ug- 
gregate wealth amounts to over $40,000,000,000. They owe on 
this about 88.000.000. 000. and their farms are mortgaged for over 
. 000.000.000. They pay out annually as interest over $500,0U0,- 
000 on an average rate of interest of 8} per cent. The computa- 
tiom of experts shows that they can pay but 5} per cent and 
thrive. These figures are obtained from those who have mude 
careful computations and should be familiar with what they 
speak and write, and l accept them for their full value. The 
farmers of this country are paying out annually over $180,- 
000.000 as interest more than they can pay and succeed at the 
business of farming. 

The farmer should get his money at 5 per cent, and under a 
well-managed system of rural credits this Interest rate should 
be reduced gradually to less than 4 per cent. 

The objects of the bill introduced by me are obvious. It needs 
no detailed explanation; any farmer can understand it. 

Farmers alone who live on their farms and are actually en- 
gaged in agriculture are entitled to the benefit of this act. 

Mr. Speaker, we must enact a rural credits law at this ses- 
sion. The farmer may forget the iniquitous stamp act, which 
should be repealed as soon as it can be written into law, the 
failure to put sugar on the free list, and otber legislation’ to 
which he may be opposed, but he will never forget a failure to 
face me only legislation that the 12,000,000 farmers unitedly 

‘or. 

The rates of interest in the bill reported to the House by the 
Banking and Currency Committee are too high. This is donbt- 
less the only bill that will be reported to Congress; it is the 
only bill bearing the approval of that great committee. 

The farmer now has to pay 6 to 8 per cent interest on his 
long-time loans, with unlimited Ioan agents’ fees, besides con- 
stantly running dangerous risks of foreclosure because of pres- 
ent impossibility of securing loans on long time at a low rate of 
interest. 

Our entire financial system needs materinl change and re- 
form, and our farmer constituents say to us to get for them at 
this session the very best rural-credits bill possible, und let it 


be amended and improved year after year until we can get it on 


u good, practical, workable basis, as we have done and are doing 
with the parcel-post system. 

Of course, if we could get an ideal rural-credits system at 
once we should certainly do so, but we should not adopt the 
policy of refusing to legislate at all because we can not get the 
best at this time. Let us strive for the ideal, but take that 
which we can get that will most nearly approach it. 

If the rural-credits bill now before Congress can be made 
workable and give farmers money at 5 to 6 per cent on periods 
up to 36 years, as some believe it can be, it will be a veritable 
godsend to farmers who now are burdened with extortionute 
rates of interest. 

The idea that money can be obtained by farmers at 5 to 6 
per cent under the proposed rural-credits law springs from these 
facts: Money has always been offered for safe, nontaxable bonds 
bearing 4 per cent. The bonds proposed in the bill before Con- 
gress would be nontaxable and just as good security as State 
bonds, therefore they should sell in market on basis of paying 
4 per cent. 

If the bonds bear 4 per cent, the farmer will get money at 
5 per cent, as the bill provides that he shall get the money at 
not exceeding 1 per cent of the rate of interest on the bonds. 
Wherefore if the bill can be so amended, he can secure money 
at 5 per cent or less. 

By making rural-credits bonds nontaxable the buyer will take 
them at 1 per cent less in the market than if taxed. One per 
cent added to the interest on the bonds fixes the rate to the 
farmer, as the bill provides that the money must be loaned 
Within 1 per cent of the bond rate of Interest. If the bonds 
bring 4 per cent, the borrower gets it at 5 per cent, and if they 
bring F per cent, he gets it for 6 per cent. 

Commercial banking is no more deserving of aid than rural 
banking. 

America should do for her farmers what Europe did for hers. 

The tenant farmer needs help more than any other class, and 
the bill should provide more help for him. 
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In the Southern States, where cotton is the main money crop, 
the interest on loans should be payable annually and not every 
six months, so that the southern farmer can meet it. 

The Government has fostered and aided manufacturers of 
raw materials into finished products by a high protective tariff 
for many years; why not give some aid to those who create 
the raw materials? 

The farmer will never be contented with the present op- 
portunities afforded him of getting money at exorbitant rates. 
He is knocking at the door of Congress and crying to us for 
help. Let us help him. 


A Soldier’s Talk on War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, once a year, on 
Washington's birthday, at the Union League in Philadelphia, 
the surviving veterans of the George G. Meade Post, No. 1, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, 
gather together to memorialize the services of those who fought 
and died to preserve the Union. Amidst these patriotic sur- 
roundings, the Union League of Philadelphia being the first of 
its kind to raise regiments in response to the call of the illus- 
trious Lincoln, the Grand Army boys again assembled last 
night to renew their pledges to the Constitution and the laws 
of the land. The speakers included two distinguished Members 
of the House of Representatives, Gen. Isaac R. SHerwoop and 
the Hon. D. A. HowtinGsworrn, both of Ohio. I trust the 
speech of Gen. SHErwoop may be incorporated in the Recorp, 
since there are few of our National Representatives now living 
who took so interesting and important a part in the Civil War. 
The speech delivered by my colleague, Gen. HOLLINSWORTH, has 
been forwarded to me, and, with the permission of the House, I 
herewith extend it in the Rxconn: 

ADDRESS or Hon. D. A. HOLLINGSWORTH, REPRESENTATIVE FROM OHIO, 
AT THE ANNUAL Baxquet OF THE GEORGE G, MEADE Post, No. 1, De- 
PARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, AT THE 
3 PHILADELPHIA, WaASHINGTON’s BIRTADAY, FEBRUARY 
Comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic, I greet you to- 

night, as of o.d, simply as “boys in blue,” believing that it is 

the proudest title ever held by an American citizen. I do not 
like the term “ old soldier,” now universally and on all occasions 
applied to the survivors of the Civil War. It is too suggestive 
of muster out, too much like we were done for, whereas if there 
is anyone on God's green footstool entitled to perennial youth it 
is the soldier boy of 1861-1865, who, in the morning of his days, 
voluntarily offered his young life a sacrifice for our beloved 

country. * 
Only a few of either the blue or the gray remain on the active 

rolls of life and leadership, but it is not pleasant for them to be 

constantly reminded of the fact by those who were babes in 
their mothers’ arms when the greatest tragedy of the ages 
reached its climax at Appomattox. 

Precious memories of the sixties, they must and will live for- 
ever in song and story, although the muffled drum and bugle 
shall soon sound a requiem for the last comrade of either army. 

But, my comrades of the blue, new conditions surround us in 
1916, and we are expected to keep step with the music of modern 


idezs whether we like them or not. We must face to the front 


and at least seem to forget that fifty-odd years ago at the call 
of duty we went forth to battle, wholly unprepared in the mod- 
ern, scientific, red-tape sense of the term, and that, notwith- 
standing this handicap, we did some pretty good fighting for 
God and country. fighting which the present wordy advocates 
of preparedness might find it difficult te duplicate should one or 
al! of the war-wrecked nations of Europe attack us after the 
peace of exhaustion and a drawn battle, as now seems probable, 
shall have quenched the fires and flying sparks of the world’s 
conflagration. Let us hope, however, that hese prophets of 
evil may be mistaken and that the hysteria of the hour may 
pass without any war sparks reaching our shore line on either 
n. 

8 A JUST AND FAIR-DBALIXNG GOVERNMENT, 

A Nation of 100,000,000 of freemen, with unlimited resources, 
situated between two ocean barriers, and these barriers equipped 


as they are, or should be, with adequate const fortifications, 
mines, submarines and submarine destroyers, air craft, good 
roads, as in Germany, connecting such ocean barriers and thus 
furnishing ready means of transportation for an army from 
one point of danger to another, on inside lines, need not, in n 
just cause, fear a combined world in arms, even if our Nation 
does not have a Navy “the strongest and most powerful in the 
world,” as suggested by an eminent but somewhat belated 
militarist. 

We are not an aggressive people; our real permanent defense 
must always be in the justice, sincerity, and fair dealing of our 
Government with all the world. 

We do not need any great increase in our already efficient 
fleet of dreadnaughts and superdreadnaughts, unless we intend 
to sail into foreign waters in a defiant attitude and make of 
Uncle Sam a veritable jingo of the seas. f 

This is the day of all days in the patriotic calendar of 
America, the birthday anniversary of George Washington, Father 
of his Country, first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. Earliest of American statesmen, his example 
and unselfish patriotism should to-day be object lessons in 
patriotism to the alarmists and modern leaders who seem to 
have forgotten the day when, at Yorktown, the proud legions of 
England, redcoated, drilled, and equipped, surrendered to the 
volunteer armies of Washington, who were prepared for Army 
life only by the actualities of real war. Washington's life and 
character were of epoch-making type. He was one of the 
divinely appointed leaders, developed in every great crisis in 
the world’s history. The hour and the man with him came 
together. So it was with Lincoln of a later period. Towering, 
like Washington, above all his associates in the Civil War, his 
wisdom and foresight seemed inspired. The hand of destiny 
pointed to him as the greatest of all leaders in the incomparable 
epoch-making days of the early sixties. I count it as the 
proudest distinction possible to any living American to-day to 
have had a part, however humble, in the great work of his 
administration. Small as was my own service, a private soldier 
only at the age of 16, I would not exchange the honor for any 
distinction within the gift of the present Chief Executive or his 
official advisers at Washington. I greet you, therefore, my com- 
rades, survivors of the Civil War, at this your annual reunion, 
as the very salt of the earth, knowing that more and more as 
the years go by and the shadows lengthen, you must become 
sacred object lessons of loyalty to the best Government God ever 
permitted on earth, the one of whose future an inspired Amer- 
ican poet has written: 

Behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 

But for your victory at Appomattox this Nation would have 
been dismembered and could never have become, as it now is, 
the one great power on earth capable of leading the war-mad 
nations back to sanity and sense, back to civilization and a just 
recognition of the international obligations which Divine Provi- 
dence has imposed upon all nations and upon all mankind, and 
without which, if we are to judge from the lessons of history, 
no nation can long endure. 

A patriotic, God-fearing, level-headed, just citizenship is 
needed at this hour in America in both official and private life. 
The teachings of history, instead of hysteria, should guide the 
Nation, uniformly successful as it has been in all its wars. two 
with Great Britain, one with Spain, and another with Mexico. 


WARNINGS OF WASHINGTON, 


Out of the wreck and carnage of the present war, as out of 
the tragedies and exhaustion of our own desperate struggle of 
the sixties, there must come, instead of a desire for future 
evnquests, a higher and holier condition, world-wide and uni- 
versal, heralding possibly the millenial period when, we are 
told. satan shall be bound here upon earth and peace and 
righteousness reign triumphant throughout all the tand. One 
flag it may be, and that the starry flag of the Republic, but 
whether so or not the goal of permanent peace must be reached. 

Human nature, naturally patriotic in all lands, must and will 
rise to higher ideals. Meantime the United States and its citi- 
zens, at peace among themselves and with all nations, owe 
duties to the world, to the belligerents, and to mankind; duties 
as positive and imperative and as delicate as those which con- 
fronted Abraham Lincoln in 1861, when Fort Sumter was fired 
upon and the smoldering fires of rebellion broke forth in all 
their fury. The warning of Washington against foreign en- 
tanglements must not be forgotten. Absolute neutrality with 
honor must be the American watchword. American citizenship 
at home.or on the high seas, or anywhere else on earth where 
they have a right to live, must be respected. International 
rights and the broad claims of humanity must not be jeopardized 
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or brushed aside lightly by any of the belligerent powers, and 
the Washington Government, in contending for these safe- 
guards, must be backed to the limit so long as it in good faith 
tries to deal fairly, justly, and impartially with all the warring 
nations. Political scheming in an hour like this, in high or low 
places, is little less than treason to the Republic. 

MIXTURE OF THE BEST RACES. 

Let us be Americans, pure and simple, and then if war shall 
be forced upon us by the machinations of secret or open enemies, 
and it shall again become necessary to defend American honor 
or resent insult to “ Old Glory ” from any source, boys in blue 
of the real fighting type will come again, come as they came in 
the sixties, in countless numbers, ready for any sacrifice for 
home or country. They will answer the first bugle call to duty, 
prepared or unprepared in the modern military red-tape sense 
of the term, and will, as in past wars, be found brave and true 
and effective in the crash of battle along our far-flung coast 
lines or anywhere else on earth where American honor may be 
at stake. A just and brave people can never be permanently 
conquered in this world, and, in my judgment, those who from 
timid fear or from honest judgment, or, worse, a contractor’s 
ugly greed, seek in advance to turn this country into a vast 
continental military camp, and our harbors into mere ports of 
entry for big battleships, on the theory only of preparing for 
war possibilities, are making a mistake. 

Europe is not blinded and oriental eyes are keen. They know 
and realize the possibility of new destructive inventions in the 
nair and under the seas, which may at any time render useless 
present-day war preparations, such as that on which Thomas A, 
Edison, the electric wizard, is now said to be working and by 
which a wireless electric current is expected to be sent with 
accuracy any reasonable distance and, striking a warship ap- 
proaching our shores, will, like a thunderbolt, ignite its maga- 
zine and destroy the most powerful drendnaught afloat, or, 
passing under the water, destroy any venturous submarine that 
may be sent to prey upon American commerce. By the mere 
touching of a button, Mr. Edison is reported to have said, we 
shall soon be able “to mow men down by the thousands; yea, 
millions,” and both Furope and the Orient must realize that 
without such new inventions a nation situated as we are, in- 
land between two great oceans, with limitless resources and a 
patriotic, God-fearing, just citizenship, composite mixture of 
the best races of mankind, can in defensive warfare defy the 
world in arms, 

EFFECTS OF WAR IN EUROPE. 

Crippled and exhausted also as the warring nations must be 
at the close of the war, it is folly for the great Republic and 
its citizens to anticipate or get unduly excited over illy-defined 
possibilities of future attacks from any of them. They are much 
more likely to have bankrupt treasuries and be offering their big 
guns and battleships for sale. Fifty years will not suffice to 
restore the wastes of the war, and meantime Brother Jonathan, 
if he keeps out of the fight, will have plenty of time to fortify 
and get ready, if, in fact, his big, charitable heart does not at 
the close of the war find more need for food ships than warships 
to send to Europe. 

The dreadnaughts of to-day are likely to be in the junk heap 
and new ones built in the usual course of construction before 
any nation bigger than Mexico shall dare to murder American 
citizens or deliberately insult Old Glory; and we are certainly 
already prepared to take care of American honor, if we will, 
against the Carranzas, the Villas, and other bandits of the 
border. 

If there is real danger of attack from any of the great powers, 
and those in high authority have secret information of the fact, 
as might be inferred from public acts and speeches, why does 
not the Government instantly commandeer and seize, as it 
should, the ammunition plants and factories of the country and 
keep their products at home safely stored for the emergency? 
Why the shipment of immense quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion to Canada and out of the country by every outgoing 
steamer? Such an embargo would at least attest the sincerity 
of the extreme preparedists. 

The sudden outcry for hasty war preparation is suspicious. 
The scent of big Government contracts is in the air. It is not 
craven or unpatriotic, as suggested by some fierce advocates of 
militarism, for a Nation of 100,000,000 free-L_rn citizens, 10,000,- 
000 of whom are subject to military duty in emergency, to feel 
secure against foreign invasion without keeping itself constantly 
on a war footing in time of peace. 

A MATCH DROPPED IN A TINDER BOX. 

Such a nation is invincible unless it becomes the aggressor, 
and who is there among us, big or little, willing to admit such 
contingency? It was war-mad preparedness, without reason or 
sense, that plunged Europe into the frightful struggle of to-day. 


A match carelessly dropped into a tinder box may cause instant 
explosion, but a dozen such lighted and thrown into cold 
storage only cause a little spluttering, a fizz, a flare-up, and then 
gradual burning out without harm. The suggested war parallel 
is perfect. Calm thought and coolness are of more value than 
hasty action. A lot of sturdy young men working industriously 
at home, thoughtful, patriotic, and ready, are a safer reliance in 


‘ease of war than a like number of aristocratic gentlemen of 


leisure seeking recreation and sport on the shooting range and 
drill grounds of Plattsburg. Encroachments on the liberties of 
a free people come from military, not from civic, leaders. The 
man on horseback is always well groomed, booted, and spurred. 
He comes as Napoleon came, after the people have grown weary 
and exhausted from the maintenance of big standing armies in 
time of peace. 

At the same time, faith without works is dangerous, I am 
not of the number of those who oppose reasonable preparedness 
for war. 

NO PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE MAN. 

I do not believe in Bryan’s peace-at-any-price patriotism, nor 
do I believe in the blood-and-thunder, chip-on-your-shoulder atti- 
tude of a few very big men in this country, some of whom were 
old enough to have taken part in the Civil War, but were at 
that time strangely docile. Eventualities are uncertain, and it 
may be the un-Godly forces of European malice or the so-called 
yellow peril shall unexpectedly break loose upon our fair land, 
notwithstanding its justice and absolute neutrality, but if so it 
will be an instant call to arms, and soon the war cry of the 
sixties, “we are coming Father Abraham,” changed only to 
apply to the present Executive, will be heard in stern resolve 
throughout the length and breadth of the Republic, and the 
quick response will be an army so overwhelming in numbers as 
to crush and destroy any possible invading force. It is a 
misnomer to call such intelligent citizenship a mob, as has been 
done by some self-opinionated military critics. The undrilled 
riflemen of Lexington and Concord were effective against 
trained British redcoats, and later, at New Orleans, a small 
force of irregular raw recruits, hastily called together under 
Gen. Jackson, were more than a 10-to-1 match for the trained 
veterans of England. So it has ever been and ever will be 
with the American volunteer when nerved to duty by an intelli- 
gent conviction of the righteousness of his cause. Nor will it 
add to his effectiveness, as some militarists propose, to make 
military duty compulsory in time of peace. Such aping of 
monarchy is repugnant to the genius of our institutions. 

One further thought. It has been suggested, and, being of 
both English and German descent, I believe it, that both the 
allies and the central powers are better disposed, more con- 
siderate, and less brutish in warfare than they are depicted in 
partisan publications. A good test of this is their treatment 
of prisoners of war. In some countries they are lined up and 
shot without mercy, put out of the way as quickly as possible, 
but as yet in this war no serious complaints have been made 
of the general treatment of prisoners by either side. Two 
millions and more of captives must be somewhere in detention 
camps, and yet the world has not heard of any prison horrors 
comparable to those of our own Civil War. I mention this only 
to show that the future of the world is not hopeless; that the 
rescue of humanity and civilization from the wreckage of the 
war is not impossible. 

THE TASK OF READJUSTMENT. 

The task may be colossal. The problems of the future are 
world-wide; they touch every phase of humanity and reach 
far beyond the present generation. Any mere temporary truce 
will fail; peace, permanent as the ages, is the only hope of 
mankind, the only hope of Christian civilization. 

A solid basis of readjustment must be found which shall 
forever make war impossible. It is the one great task of 
Christendom, and failure on its part will be a reflection on the 
religious teaching of the ages. But it will not fail. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error. wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

And when the day of rebuilding and uplift shall come and the 
wrecked nations begin to look up and lift up, then will be 
America's opportunity and duty. It must lead in all upward 
movements having for their object the permanent peace of the 
world. 

The frightfully destructive forces of the war can not last 
much longer. Appearances are kept up, but the barometer of 
fast-moving events shows the tightening coils of distress and 
that both sides are strained to the point of breaking. 

The collapse may come at any time, and with it new and unex- 
pected international problems greater than any which have dis- 
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turbed the world since the crucifixion, vital problems of hu- 
manity, the just and permanent solution of which may well 
cause the stars to again sing together as at the dawn of creation. 

In conclusion, my comrades of the Grand Army, as we go 
hence to-night let us take renewed courage from this reunion, 
and in life’s future battles bravely face again to the front, 
buckle our belts a little tighter as we did on the eve of battle, 
rededicate and reconsecrate ourselves anew to our country and 
to liberty, and resolve to go forward for the few remaining 
years of our active lives, doing our whole duty as God gives us 
to see our duty, conscientiously and as independent citizens, as 
did Washington and Lincoln, and to the same end they sought. 
the real object of all patriotic endeavor that Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

The “common people,” as Lincoln loved to call them, still 
rule in this country, and they can not be deceived or cajoled 
into leaving the plain beaten paths of the Republic; they prefer 
the safe landmarks of the fathers. 

As Lincoln advised in his first great war message to Congress, 
July 4, 1861, they in every great crisis simply “trust in God 
and go forward without fear and with manly hearts.” 

It is truly a time for all good citizens, without regard to 
party, race, or creed, to remember the motto of Stephen Decatur: 


Our country! In her intercourse with foreign nations, may she 
always be in the right; but our country, right or wrong. 


Pensions to Widows and Orphans of Spanish War Veterans 
Tender Care of the Liyiag Better Than Building Monu- 
ments to the Dead. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr, Speaker, the bill to pension the widows and 
orphans of Spanish War veterans has been pending for a long 
time, far too long a time for a measure so just, equitable, and 
necessary. 

All sorts of appropriations have been made in the last few 
years, ? great many of them for comparatively useless purposes. 
We have had bills to protect cattle and swine, trees and plants, 
birds and bugs; bills to erect post offices at little wayside sta- 
tions; bills to improve little rivers and creeks; and in all this 
time, while the Treasury was being depleted for everything else, 
the widows of the boys who rushed to the colors in 1898 were 
struggling for a bare existence and their orphans were, in thou- 
sands of cases, crying for bread. 

Mr. Speaker, I am never opposed to the necessary expenditure 
of public money for worthy purposes. I believe in conservation, 
in publie improvements, and in the careful use of governmental 
funds and agencies to develop and maintain our national re- 
sources, but—and I can not place too much emphasis—I main- 
tain that an American boy or girl is of far more importance 
than a tree, and an American mother is a more vitally impor- 
tant object of governmental care than any public improvement. 

We are hearing much of preparedness in these days, and 
I think most of us agree that while we hope and pray for peace 
we all know that there may come a time when we will have to 
fight to preserve the liberties our fathers fought and died for. 
If that day should ever come, the battle will be won or lost by 
the quality of our soldiers. In every past crisis hundreds of 
thousands of virile, red-blooded Americans have rushed to 
arms at the first drum beat, and we know that if to-morrow the 
call to arms were sounded a million men would be ready to 
fight and die for their country. 

We can all remember how quick the response was in 1898. 
In the first week hundreds of thousands more men volunteered 
than were necessary. 

All sectional feeling was wiped out overnight at the bugle call 
of duty. 

Southerners and northerners, eastern men and western men, 
knew but one country in that supreme hour. There were no 
sneers in those days at Americans of foreign birth or descent. 
From every class the ready volunteers came. German-Ameri- 
can, Irish-American, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian Ameri- 
can, Italian-American, Polish-American, and Hebrew-American, 
foreign born and native born, sons of the oldest stock and sons 


of the latest immigrant, all—all with but one pulsating thought— 
that “this is my country, this is my fight.” 
There was no other thonght, no other aspiration, than to fight 
and, if necessary, die for— 
Your fag and our flag. 
And how it floats 5 . 


O'er your land and my land 
And half the world away. 


Blood red and rose red, 
its st forever gleam; 
Eor white and soul white, 
The good forefathers’ dream. 


Sky blue and true blue, 
th stars that beam BERS 
A gloried guidon of the any. 
* shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag, 
Oh, how — f it holds, 
Your heart and my heart 
Secure within its folds. 


Your heart and my heart 
t quicker at the sight, 
Sun-kissed acd wind-tossed, 
The red and blue and white. 


The one flag, the great fiag, 
The tag for me and you, 
Glorified, at! else beside. 
The red the white, and blue. 

In this spirit the “boys of 98“ left home and occupation, 
just as then boys of 76“ and the “ boys of 61“ had done. 

Some left 8 positions behind them; all left the com- 
forts and joys of home and country. They endured the fever- 
laden heat of the tropic sun; they uffered hunger and thirst 
and exposure; they went into battle as bravely as any troops in 
any war; and hundreds—yes, thousands—who were not 
wounded by shot or shell came back wrecked in health, with 
vital energies sapped by hardship and exposure. 

To-day, ah, so many lie at rest in every churchyard through- 
out this land. They have fought their last battle; nevermore 
will they march beneath the starry banner; nevermore will 
their hearts bea. rythmic time to the battle cry of freedom. 

But their sons are left to follow their footsteps and fight the 
battles of to-morrow, their daughters are left to be the mothers 
of another generation of patriotic Americans, their widows are 
left to keep their memory alive and train the generation now 
growing to emulate the courage and sacrifices of their fathers 
and it is these widows and little ones we are in duty bound 
to cherish and care for, to see that not a single one of them 
shall suffer is not only our sacred duty but our high privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, we often make appropriations to erect monu- 
ments to the heroes of our various wars who have gone fo their 
last rest. All over this country such monuments rise, triumphs 
of artistic skill and calling for the expenditure of large sums 
of money. I have nothing specially to sny against this, but I 
can not help remarking that while we have years and years to 
come in which to build these monuments, every soldier's widow 
that dies in want, every soldier’s child that grows up in poverty 
and ignorance, represents an opportunity lost forever. 

Let us remember this for surely, most surely, we must agree 
and certainly every veteran would thank us the most if we bore 
constantly in mind that tender care of the living is better than 
building monuments to the dead. 


Establishment by Private Capital of High Explesive Plants 
in the United States. 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include official letters 
written by the War Department to me on the question of the 
establishment by private capital of high explosive plants in the 
United States. 

The letters are as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 16, 1916. 


ae E. J. Hitt, 
ouse of Representatives. 
— 5 ate Mr. HILL: 1. In repiy to your letter of February 9, 1916, 
addressed to the Hon. Lindie Garrison, Secretary of War, and re- 
questing the opinion of the War Department of the vaine to the United 
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estuffs in time of peace and 
war, I may state that such 
d be of unquestionable value to any government, and 
eace, With the complete equipment which 
changed from dyestuffs to explosives in 


States Government of plants producing 
capable of pravan explosives in time o 
plants wou 

thelr maintenance in time of 
would enable their output to 
a week's time, as claimed by Dr. Schoellkopf, would remove to a great 
extent the necessity for the erection and maintenance of special large 
plants for explosives for war purposes. 

2. The War Department is not sufficiently familiar with the dyestuff 
industry to form an opinion as to the terms under which a private 
manufacturer of dyestuf’s would be willing to equip and maintain his 
plant as outlined above. It is understood, however, that many of these 
plants have all the apparates neeessary for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. In addition, their existence in time of peace would create a 
demand for practically all the raw materials required for the manu- 
facture of the standard explosives, thereby insuring greater supplies of 
such raw materials jn time of war 

3. The War Department bas appreciated the value of private plants 
producing, or capable of produ ng, war munitions, or the essential 
materials therefor, and is of the opinion that the coordination of these 

lants with the Government in such manner as to insure their use for 
ts purposes in case of necessity, upon reasonable terms, without waiting 
for special legislation after development of the necessity, would be 
advantageous. ; 
Very respectfully, H. L. SCOTT, 
Secretary of War ad interim. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1916. 
Hon. LINDLEY M. Garrison, 
Sceretary of War. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: I notice in the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, Gen. William Crozier present, a question 
was asked by my colleague, Mr. TiLson, concerning the manufacture 
of 5 in dyestuff plants, as is now being done in Germany. 

I Penn to have definite information with regard to one of the 
great chemical plants in Germany, that it is being run night and day 
and has been since the beginning of the war in making high explosives 
under an arrangement with the Government that it shall continue so to 
run during the continuance of this war and for five years thereafter. 

In view of the statement of Gen. Crozier, on page 80 of the Military 
Committee hearings, I transmit to you herewith a copy of the hear- 
ings on H. R. 702 before the Ways and Means Committee, together 
with a mm | of the bill now pending, and respectfully ask of the War 
Department its opinion of the advantage which would accrue to the 
United States Government if a number of plants, such as are now 
furnishing explosives to the German Government in time of war and 
dyestuffs to the world in time of peace, would not be of great advan- 
tage to this country and obviate the necessity of ok expenditures on 
the part of the Government in establishing similar paas for war pur- 
8 which, of course, would be practically useless except in war 

me. 


e 
I have turned, down some of the pages which refer to this matter, 

and have marked on page 38 the numbers of the pages so that you can 

make a quick review of the subject. You will note in one of the refer- 

ences that Dr. Schoellkopf, the head of the largest and oldest estab- 

lishment in the country, expresses an opinion as to whether the Gov- 

88 should not assume some sort of supervision over the entire 
dustry. 

My thought in regard to it was that there should be some coordina- 
tion between these establishments and the War Department in the way 
of a license to all parties in the United States making explosives or 
dyestuffs, and that such licenses should contain conditions that the 
entire plant should be subject to operation by the United States Gov- 
ernment, if desired, at a rental previously agreed upon. I make this 
Nen having some knowledge of the enormous prices which this 
Nation was compelled to pay to manufacturers of war supplies during 
the Civil War, and in some degree, but not to so great an extent, durin: 
the Spanish War, and also bearing in mind the very high prices whic 
the beliigerents abroad are now paying to many of our manufacturers 
in pits rouane: 

May I ask the opinion of the War rtment on this general topic, 
as to the wisdom of the establishment of these plants here so far as 
it relates to the question of explosives? It is not my purpose to ask 
the department to commit itself on the general policy of protection of 
the dyestuff industry. I think that that has been established to the 
full satisfaction of the committee: 

Dr. Hesse said in his remarks that, as a matter of national equipment, 
the establishment of this industry would 1 0 out all other considera- 
tlons with reference to it; and he said it after having previously told 
me that he was a free trader in principle. 

88 a reply, wee I trust you will be able to give me as 

romptly as possible, I am, 

“i z ery respectfully, yours, D. J. BILL, M. C. 


Rural Delivery. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. M. ©. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wernesday, February 23, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
by the House, I desire to extend my remarks by incorporating a 
petition received a few days ago, which is addressed to myself 
and Senator Townsenp, of Michigan. It states a not infre- 
quent result of the hardships and inconveniences to the patrons 
caused by the recent rerouting and changes of the rural routes. 
The complaints enumerated are not uncommon. - The farmers 
have been and are the backbone of our Republic. They have 
built the country highways, schoolhouses, and churches. Their 
interest and welfare is of the utmost concern to the prosperity 


and progress of the Nation. One of the chief benefits of na- 
tional legislation to them was the free delivery of their mail, 
It brings their mail to their door; it keeps them in ready touch 
with public affairs; gives them the news and the markets; it 
helps them in the activities of the parcel post. Before the 
changes they were contented and pleased with the system. 
Little has been said about why the changes were made, and 
little can be said of the reasons for the changes. Many farmers 
are now compelled to walk from a quarter to half a mile to get 
their mail who always had it delivered at their door, and the 
farmer knows as well as anybody when he is used right and 
when he is not. The following are fair samples of complaints 
received by nearly, if not all, Congressmen: 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., January 27, 1916. 


To the Hon. J. M. O. Smith, Member of Con Hon. Charles Town- 
send, United States Senator ; and ome co es: i 


We, residents of Calhoun County, Mich., and patrons of the post office 

e e 8 1 previous 0 June’, 1915 feeling ourselves ag- 

ghts sorely upon èc made in the 

ural Free Delivery Service from Battle Creek at that time, beg leave 
to petition you as follows, viz: 


“Whereas previous to June 1, 1915, we received our mail from the 
rural free delivery routes from Battle Creek, Mich., and such sery- 
55 ice was entirely satisfactory; and 
Whereas the changes made then have worked serious inconveniences, 
and we, therefore, beg to have the former routes restored : 


“ First. The t-office address of many of those represented here has 
been “ Battle Greek, Mich.” ever since they or their ancestors had a 
post-office address; it was the post-office address of those from whom 
property has been purchased, and it is onerous to have the address 
chan to a flag statiun—R. . D. No. 3, Ceresco, Mich. 
nd. One of those mentioned here implicated in this change is the 
Wolverine Stock Farm, an 5 corporation, of 400 acres of land, 
ect an extensive line of igh-bred stock. 
“When the change was made they had out a line of advertisements 
giving their address as Battle Creek Mich., R. F. D. No. 1. Changing 
heir post-office address to Ceresco, Mich., has cost them valuable time 


and 3 

“Third Charles Hutchinson, supervisor of Emmett Township, had on 
hand a quantity of stamped envelopes with printed return address. 
The change rendered them bye ee useless and otherwise interfered 
with his business, both public and vate. He most emphatically con- 
demns the change and asks to have the old routes reestablished. 

“Fourth. Very many patrons of the post office who live upon a main- 
traveled road are practically deprived of the Rural Free Delivery Serv- 
ice. They are ob to place their post-office boxes from 40 to 120 
rods from their houses at the crossings of unimportant highways. 

“An instance of this kind can be pointed out where four families 
within three-fourths of a mile Bpon a main highway are thus afflicted. 

“Fifth. Rural free delivery No. 3, from Ceresco, Mich., traverses 3 
miles of road that was previously untraveled. It is largely overgrown 
with grass. There has never been any road work done upon this road, 
nor has there been any call for such work. No one would ever think 
of asking to have it opened in winter if it was full of snow, as is often 
the case. In fact, the township board has seriously contemplated the 
discontinuance of a portion of this road in order to avoid its obligation 
to keep an United States mail route open. 

“Sixth. The mail routes as adopted June 1, 1915, were made by 
clerks in Washington who never saw a Seg ley f mall route except upon 
paper, and the service since then had been bad. 

“These things being so, and feeling ourselves wronged by havin 
our rural free delivery routes changed, as they were, we do mos 
earnestl tition you, who have resented us so well and so very 
satisfactorily, to use your utmost influence to have the rural free deliy- 
ery mail routes out of Battle Creek, Mich., restored, and made the same 
as they were previous te June 1, 1915." 

Charles Huteninson (supervisor of Emmett Township), F. W. 

Sprague, W. W. Sprague, Mrs. Whitehill Moore, J. D. 

bears 8 8 25 N N. S me d 

„C. E. Anway, Mary Spaulding. C. C. Munger, L. E. 

Moo H. H. Sanford, L. H. Sanford, J. W. Johnson, 

Earl W. 8 F. M. Pratt, C. C. Rizor, E. J. Thomas, 

F. J. Schimitt, P. M. Hartränft, Charles T. Eyre, T. J. 

Blank, A. W. Glover, W. H. Salisbury, E. H. Robinson, 

the Wolverine Stock Farm (W. W. Sprague, secretary 
and treasurer). 


The following is a resolution passed by the Jefferson Grange, 
of Jefferson Township, Hillsdale County, Mich., and forwarded 
to me: 


Whereas he present Postmaster General has seen fit to change the 
rural-maii service of Hillsdale County, which had been established for 
many years and was giving univyersal satisfaction; and ; 

Whereas such change been a great detriment and inconvenience to 
the rural mail patrons in said county, and the saving made by said 
change is in no manner commensurate with the hardship and in- 
convenience entailed on said rural patrons : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of South Jeferson Grange, No. 182, 
of said county, in regular session assembled, do móst earnestly protest 
against said change and demand that the service be restored to its 
former efficiency or better, anc to this end we ask that all routes 
abolished be reinstated; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentative in Congress, with the request that he do all in his power to 
have the county service restored. 

[SEAL] M. W. TILLMAN, Secretary. 


In a letter accompanying the resolution the writer has this 
friendly and considerate remark to say about his neighbors, 
showing an unselfishness that is most commendable, and cer- 
tainly it must be apparent to all that no changes ought to be 
made without great care and consideration: 


A number of years ago a man was sent into the county who went 
over the roads and laid out the routes that were in operation when the 
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present change was made. It gave universal satisfaction, although 
some slight changes could have been made; but the changes made last 
spring have put this all “up in the air” and are causing a great in- 
convenience to many people. While I could sit down and map a route 
that would benefit me, I wouid be apt, under the existing conditions, 
to do some one else an injustice What should be done is to have some 
capable person go over the county and thoroughly reorganize it. 


Public Building at Sedalia, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 24, 1916. = 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks on H. R. 3662, a bill to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Sedalia, Mo., I want to insert the following: 

First. A copy of a letter written me by Hon. Byron It. Newton, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Second, Copy of a report made in this case by Ernest G. 
Schurig, special agent of the Treasury Department. 

Third. Copy of letter from the First Assistant Postmaster 
General showing the postal receipts of this office for the last 
six and one-half years. 

Fourth, A letter written to me by the Postmaster General. 

The exhibits are as follows: 

Marca 17, 1914. 
Hon. W. C. HAMLIN, 


House of Representatives United States, Washington, D. O. 


Sin: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a report, dated 
February 21, submitted by Superintendent Schurig, as a result of an 
examination of the post-office building at Sedalia, Mo., for the purpose 
of ascertaining if it is feasible to make alterations in this building with 
a view to 11 8 the present congested condition. Such examination 
was made in compliance with your request. 

It will be noted from the report of the inspector that the present site 
is too small to permit of an adequate extension and that the present 
building can not be remodeled to provide a satisfactory arrangement. 
Should his recommendation as to the purchase of a new site and the 
erection of a new building receive favorable consideration, you are 
advised that in order to provide the necessary space it is eatin ted that 
a two-story and basement building of 10,000 square feet ground area 
will be required, and that such a building would cost, stone-faced and 
using fireproof construction throughout, $350,000, and the cost of an 
adequate site would be $50,000. 

Upon one of the new building the present site and buildin 
could be sold and the proceeds turned into the Treasury as a misccl- 
laneous revelpt. 

Respectfully, Byrox R. Newton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


MARSHALL, Mo., February 21. 1914. 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 


Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Pursuant with instructions contained in your letter SA-CN 
under date of 11th instant, I visited the post-office building at Sedalia, 
Mo., and beg to submit herewith report pertaining to permanent im- 
provement in the nature of an extension to the present building or in 
the nature of a new building and site that are required for the purpose 
of providing more adequate facilities for conducting the postal business. 


CONDITIONS IN PRESENT BUILDING. 


For the past seven years this building has been repeatedly remodeled 
and the interior arrangements rearranged with a view to obtaining the 
most useful disposal of the floor 1 85 to avoid congestion and delay in 
e the postal business, with the result that at the present time 
Jam unable, after a careful examination of the premises and conference 
with the custodian, to suggest any interior changes that would tend to 
relieve the present congestion. 

The postmaster has succeeded in relieving some of the congestion by 
requiring certain patrons of the office who have been delivering mail in 
large quantities to make deliveries of mail in smaller quantities and at 
more frequent intervals. 

The present structural arrangement of the — is such that 27 
out of a total number of 38 employees are compelled to use artificial 
ant 5 during the period of the day when natural light should 

available. 

The necessity for the urgent consideration at this time of new con- 
struction in the nature of an extension to the present building or a new 
building has arisen from the fact that the officials in charge of the 
building have hesitated in the past to recommend substantial improve- 
ments to 8 for future needs. The remodeling that has been done 
to the building in the past has been piecemeal and only such as to pro- 
vide immediate relief until at the present time it is impossible to make 
any further changes in the interior of the building that will result in 
relieving the congestion. 

Data submitted for use in estimating floor space needed. 

FLOOR SPACE. 


Column (a) space now in use in present post office. 
Column 8 space required for present needs. 
Column (e) space required for 10 years hence. 
Figures below are square fcet of floor space. 


LITI——26 


* 


BE 
82888883 


2 
fes 
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Inside dimensions of first floor, 71 by 55 feet, or 3,905 square feet. 

For present needs it is necessary to add about 100 per cent to all 
items except workroom. to which is added 30 cent, 

For future needs, 50 per cent is added to all items except lobby, which 
conditions will require somewhat ie 

The table above does not include floor space in second story of pres- 
ent building, whicb includes three ordinary office rooms and one toilet 
room for the Railway Mail ce, revenue collector, and post-office 


inspector. The table below gives date and corresponding receipts of 
t office, number of employees, and total number of employees. Num- 
ka of employees includes postmaster and assistants. 


Receipts. | Clerks. | Carriers. 


. 825,314.52 
36, 992. 77 11 
67, 027.03 12 16 


The increase in employees in 13 years has been 171 per cent. 

The increase in postal receipts has been about 169 per cent. 

The population cf Sedalia as recorded 7 5 the United States census in 

was 15,231. The estimated population as estimated by the cus- 
todian is now from 22,500 to 25,000. In view of the fact that the rail- 
road shops employ an average of 2,500 men here, and as this is a large 
farming center, I believe the custodian's estimate very conservative, and 
that it is reasonable to assume that the population increase has been 
50 per cent in the last 10 years. 

The floor space of 9,110 square feet has been estimated, as before 
noted under the schedule on page 2, by assuming that the postal busi- 
ness will not increase fn a larger proportion than the population, which 
from ana aboye estimate has been assumed will increase 50 per cent 10 
years hence, 

The Parcel Post System will undoubtedly in the future be instru- 
menta: in largely increasing the present postal business, but as I am 
unable to obtain any statistics in this branch of the postal business 
all that can be done at this time is to invite attention to the fact that 
the Government by instituting this system has entered into an im- 
ponar means of our national transportation system, which will require 

he use of a amount of floor space in every post-office building. 

Attention is invited to the fact that 9,110 square feet does not in- 
clude spaco in second story. The second story should provide two 
offices for the Railway Mail Service, two for various revenue collectors. 
one for post-office inspector, and a civil-service examination room, with 


examiner's office, to seat 50. In addition to the offices mentioned there . 


should be at least four offices for future assignment, making a total of 
nine offices. By providing each of the offices with not less than 200 
square feet of floor space there will be more than sufficient room re- 
maining for the civil-service examination room in second story of such 
a building as may be ultimately projected. 


INDUSTRIES, ETC. 


Two trunk lines and three subsidiary branch lines of standard 

steam railroad pass through and terminate in Sedalia. The railroad 
companies have two large car and repair shops here, which — ge a 
on an average of twenty-five hundred men. One shop is cove by 
an investment of $1,500,000 in land and improvements and the other 
shop is covered by an investment of about $600,000. The railroad 
27 715 the latter named stores supplies in the yards here to the amount 
0 000. 
Both of the trunk lines of railroad have been in the past and are at 
present properties which have been obliged to be operated on a most 
economical basis, ont to poor financial standing; however. these 
roads must sooner or later be maintained and A on a more sub- 
stantial basis, which will require a considerable ou iy of funds, which 
funds will be obtainable notwithstanding the fact that the property 
may be p through receivership process. When this outlay of funds 
occurs it will result in a permanent increase in the force of the 
present shops and possibly an increase of floor pace of the shops. 

Two clothing factories employ about 550 hands. 

he town is the center of a large and fertile agricultural district, 
which supports various small manufacturing concerns and numerous 
commercial business houses, 


STATE FAIR, ETC. 


The State of Missouri has invested in a permanent fair ground 
association, located adjoining the boundaries of the city, $100,000 in 
land and $475,000 in permanent improvements. ‘This organization is 
maintained primarily for educational purposes, a short summer school 
* conducted in connection therewith. 

The fact that the headquarters for the State Fair Association is 
8 here has developed this place into a center for the propaga- 

on ot cultural instruction. which is attested by the fact that 
the United States Department of Agriculture has a force here working 
in connection with the Bureau of Animal Industry and Pure Food 
Research Laboratory. The former-named bureau employs two men 
and the latter from two to eight, according to the seasonable demands. 

a EXTENSION TO PRESENT BUILDING. 

It is the practice in the construction of the Federal buildings to 
have a site of sufficient size to pennis the maintenance of a minimum 
space of 40 feet between the building line and the lot line for the pur- 
pose of fire protection. 


The present building Is located on a corner lot 120 by 105.4 feet in 
such manner that there is a space of 36 feet between the south building 
line and south lot fine and a space of 44 feet between east buildin 
line and east jot line. To the south is located a 14-foot aller, whi 
with #6 feet provide the complement necessary to obtain the 40-foot 
margin. (In all computations of old building oneeighth has been de- 
ducted for exterior wali to obtain floor Space.) 


By disregarding the margin 40 — east and south the floor space of 
2) for the needs of the present business. 


Extension sou 
Extension east to lot line, 343 by 42. 


7. 246.3 

This in, rease Is only one-half the increase needed to provide for the 
conditions 10 years hence, and it is quite probable that the business 
here will increase sufficiently by the time an extension can be com- 


pleted to tully demand a floor space of 7,200 re feet. 

An extension as above cited will require a demolition of at least onè- 
third of the present building, an entire new heating plant; sanitary and 
0 system. and sufficient changes to a cate a total expenditure 
0 $60,000. and would probably result in the necessity of abandoning 
the property before the present decade had po eke 

It is Impossible to devise any method of extending and remedeling the 
present building, even by the acquisition of additional land adjoining 
the present site, amena better lighting conditions in the post-office 
workroom can be provide (See p. 1.) 

NEW BUILDING. - 

In view of the inadequacy of an extension to obtain the desired im- 
provements the — af 2 for a new building will now be 
considered. 
A building 84 feet by 120 feet will realize, after deducting for wall, 
an interior foor space of 9,280 square fect (allowing 2 feet for baie nr A 
5 a second story to the builling on three sides with court in 
center of rear wilt give all the office space in second story that may be 


uired. 
The cubical contents and estimate of such a building are computed 
as follows: 


F Ae ee. re 
Deduct one-half contents 80 & 64 x 10 . . 
FTC. ag EI EEEN ER ee et A a E 
SS 

417,520, at 85 cents cuble foot ENE Rees ST et 
Fontin genden „808 
Estimated cost of building, not inciudiug site 150, 000 


NEW SITES. 


Schedule of property available for building sites, all of which is 
improved propeets: the total value of which is covered by the appraised 


rates given: 
Appraised value. 

(1) $28,500, size 138 x 2000 
240 
138 
240 
(2) $16,000, size 195 x 100 -.-s.50-- 133 
‘4 120 
138 
120 
(3) 3 size ge 227, city hall site; 8 a 

r in exchan present pro; . Second Street. 22 

¥ 9 . Kentucky Street. 120 
Aller 120 


(4) $24,000 to $10,000; increase to present 
post-office site, total 120 x 171-5; total 
120 x 265. 
obtained for a site, of which 


50 fect plus 120 feet for one 
e other dimension, the 50 feet 


that a corner lot could be 
several available, and allow 
and 84 feet plus 50 feet for 
added to size of building being obtained N assuming a 40-foot fire limit 


there are 
dimension 


pe 10 feet for distance from lot line to building, the minimum size of 
ot should be 170 by 13% feet. Most of the lots are 120 feet deep to a 
12 or 14 foot alley, and a 134-fcot lot can be obtained by the purchase 
of a 120-foot lot. 

PRESENT SITE (4). 


At an estimated cost of $24,000, 66 x 120 feet can be obtained east 
of and in the rear of the 12 building (present site 105-5 x 120), 
obtaining a site 171-5 = 120. While a site of this size is en 


for the pro buding. it would not, considering its location, be 
keeping with the bulding that would ultimately be placed upon it, In 
order necessary to acquire 


o obtain a satisfactory site it would 
sufficient land In the rear of the resent site to obtain possession of the 


entire one-half block—that is, 160 x 120 feet additional—resulting in 
a total site of 265 x 120, bounded of Bete streets and an alley. ti- 
mated cost of the additional 160 x 120 feet is $40, 5 
SITE (2). 
This site is too small, and no further comment will be made on this 
SITE (1). 


This site is satisfactory, but is only submitted for consideration in 

the event site (3) is not obtainable. 
SITE (3). 

This site is the most conveniently located and probably best site 
now available, It is the property of the municipality and upon it 
is located the city hall, a structure of little or no value. 

While I have estimated the value of the property at $35,000, it is 
quite probable it can be obtained in exchange for the present post-office 
building and site, the exchange being made with the stipulation that 
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government will remove the present city hall and that the 
I site shall be considered equal in value to the post-office 


Government can obtain the city-hall site for a cost 
equivalent to the value of the old post-office b ing and site, it will 
save the expense of purchasing a new site and the demolition or dis- 
posal of the present building. 

In the event the city does not a 
ing, it will only be worth its junk ue, which is insignificant as com- 
pared with what will obtain from allowing the city to acquire the 
property cr nae tom 3 9 n 4 5 

e majority o e city council and the mayor haye ressed 
themselves as in favor of disposing of the city-ball 5 the 
Federal Government, and the custodian has been advised that official 
action will be taken immediately in the matter. 

The custodian will advise you of the action of the council in order 
that the matter of providing the necessary appropriations may be pro- 
vided for in accordance with the needs of the situation. 

In the event that the city property is not available for a site or 
the city is unable to acquire possession of the present post-office 
building, it will be necessary to increase the estimate for the new 
building from $150.000 to $190,000, so much of the additional $40,000 
to be used for purchase of new site as on of the case may 
require, the remainder to be used for the building. 


REsSU ae. 


Present site too small to permit an extension of satisfactory size 
to be constructed, and building can not be remodeled to provide satis- 
factory arrangements 

New site can probably be obtained at less cost to Government than 
the acquisition of additional land adjoining the present site. 

Fhe construction of a suitable building will require $190,000, in- 
cluding cost of suitable site. The acquisition of the ig aoe property 
on terms named by city will practically result in the Government ob- 
taining a site in exchange for the present t-office building. 

It is recommended that such steps be taken as may be required to 
obtain a minimum appropriation of $190,000 for the acquisition of 
site and construction of new building. 

Respectfully, 


nire the present post-office build- 


ErxEST G. SCHURIG, 
Superintendent Inspecting. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Finsr ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 23, 1916, 
Hon. C. W. HAMLIX, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. HAMLIN: With reference to Mae personal call at the 
department, relative to the post office at Sedalia, Mo., I have to inform 


you that the postal receipts at the Sedalia office for the past five fiscal 
years and for the quarters ended September 30 and December 31, 1915, 
have been as follows: 
Fiscal year ended Jone 30, 1911. 845. 508. 70 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1912 n OAA een 
seal year ended June 30. 1913__ ---..... 68, 468. 08 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1914—2 2 2 — 788. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1013. — 61,842.42 
marter ended Sept. 30, 1915----_________-_- aeea „364. 
Juarter ended Dec. 31. 191322 5 — — 16, 884. 66 


Very truly, yours, 
DANIEL C. Roper, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1015. 
Hon. C. W. HAMLIX, 
House of Representatives. 


instant, in regard to the post office at Sedalia, Mo. 
In reply I wish to state that no recent special investigation has been 


qui 
clerks, 16 
less than 


0, 915. 67 
0. 018. 03 
Jaimie” C425 50 
is apparent that the Sedalia office is crowing 


1914 nn rs oo — 


From the foregoing it 
rapidly, and as it is the Large Fe the Sones torent in reporting on pros- 
pective bulang to suggest t space secured to meet the needs 


of the service years hence, it would seem that if a new building is 
nuthorized for Sedalia, the workroom should contain approstmataly 
7,000 spoon feet of floor space. 


spectfully, A. 8. BURLESON 


Postmaster General. 


P. S—I was in Sedalia recently and from personal investigation am 
able to state that additional space is surely needed. Ans 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that a careful perusal of these exhibits 
will, I think, convince everyone that this is a case where speedy 
action should be taken by Congress to relieve an intolerable 
situation. ‘ 

There is an apparent discrepancy between the estimated cost 
of the building and site as given in the letter of the Assistant 
Secretary and that in the report of the inspector. 

The Secretary spenks of the estimated cost as $359,000, but 
the inspector estimates it at $190,000, including building and site. 
I presume this can be accounted for on the difference in the kind 
of material which may be used in the construction of the 
building. 
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My bill asks for the authorization of only $200,000. This sum 
was based both on the report of the inspector and on the sug- 
gestion of the local citizens who had some knowledge as to the 
cost of construction in that part of the country. 

I beg to call your special attention to the postscript to the 
letter of the Postmaster General, which is written in “ long- 


hand.” In explanation of that I may say that it was our good 
fortune to have the Postinaster General visit this city in the 
fall of 1914. He very carefully inspected this building, and he 
speaks from knowledge obtained “ first-hand.” 

I have frequently visited this office, and I do not hesitate to 
say that the conditions under which the employees are com- 
pelled to work in the present building are intolerable. This 
is not an ordinary case of an ambitious town wanting a Gov- 
ernment building, but is one in which a new building is required 
in which the business of the Government may be properly and 
efliciently transacted in a growing and up-to-date city. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 25, 1916. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Josephus Daniels, in response to a 
resolution of inquiry introduced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. Instead of formally reporting the reso- 
lution of the House I requested the Secretary just fo furnish the 
information: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 23, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Papcerr: Referring to your letter of the 18th instant, 
inclosing a copy of House resolution 144, submitted to the House on the 
17th. instant, nguiring as to the length of time allowed for completion 
by the contract for the construction of fleet submarine No. I, the Sohle 
1 torpedo boat No. 52), authorized by the act of June 30, 1914, 
have the honor to advise you that, replying to the age pe in the reso- 
eci 


the same bearing date March 19, 1915, and that the time prescribed for 
finishing the vessel is 86 months from sai 
and to say, in answer to your own inquiry, that there is no reason why 
tho facts should not be made public. 

This vessel is designed for a displacement on the surface of about 
1,100 tons, as compared with displacement of about 450 tons of the 
largest submarines previously contracted for, and at the time pro 
for her construction were invited no other Government had built so 
targe a submarine, so far as the department was aware, It was known 
that submarines of about the size of the Schley were contemplated 
abroad, but the particuiars of their design and requirements were not 
definitely known and there was not obtainable any data that could be of 
assistance in determining problems to be encountered in the construction 
and the operation of such a vessel. 

Owing to such lack of experience with a vessel of this type it was 
realized that considerable time would be required for experimental work 
necessary on the part of the contractors before the mechanical part of 
the work of construction could be begun, and for that reason 86 months 
were allowed for finishing the vessel. The experiments made by the 
contractors, far from being the cause of delay to the completion of the 
vessel, have in reality saved time as compared with any other method 
of procedure. The information thus gained, together with the resultant 
changes and improvements in the vessel, haye been secured without addi- 
tional cost to the Government. 


ast 15 
ditional 


construction, makin. 
“On June 23, 1915, a letter dated June 12, 1915, was received from 
the Electric Boat Co. covering the whole subject of the Schley. In 


this letter the company stated that at the time the contract was 
signed it was the intention to use two-cycle, double-acting engines. 
These engines were a new type for this work, and, after a thorough 
investigation, they stated that they had come to the conclusion that 
these engines would be undesirable, and a much better result would be 
obtained by substituting four-cycle, single-acting engines, with which 
type they were familiar. This change would give engines of con- 


siderably nee length, which involved lengthening the vessel itself, 
and practically a redesign. 1 

“This proposition of the Electric Boat Co. was approved, and the 
new contract plans . by the Secretary on July 23, 1915. The 
contractors then spent a considerable amount of time completely going 
ore a the calculations in connection with the lengthening of the 
vessel, 8 

“ By the latter part of 1915 the contractors commenced submitting 
working plans for this vessel, and these plans have been coming in 
rapidly. During that time a large part of the material for construct- 
ing the vessel was also ordered. The last reports received show that 
a considerable number of the plans necessary for the J gin io with 
the construction of the vessel have been submitted, and a large 
quantity of the structural material has been received. 

“The work of 9 erecting the vessel has not been begun, and 
no percentage of completion has appeared in the reports for this reason. 
However, it is 8 that material progress will be made during 
this present month and that this progress will be evidenced by the 
next report. The contractors state that it is their expectation to com- 
plete the vessel within the contract period, and the bureau sees no 
reason why this should not be done.” 

The following statement relating to the 16 coast submarines pro- 
vided for by the act of March 3, 1915, is quoted also from the chief 
constructor’s report for your general information, though not called 
for by the resolution, viz: 

“These vessels were authorized by the act of March 3, 1915. An 
unusual amount of time was allowed bidders for these vessels as some 
new firms were to submit designs. Bids were opened on September 30, 
but due to various controversial points the contract was not entered 
into until December 28, 1915, for some of the vessels, December 31 
for others, and January 8, 1916, for the last eight. The work has 
been proceeding in good order since the contracts were awarded, and, 
though no progress appears on the reports for some of these vessels, 
plans are being a submitted and progress is actuall 

Proposals for the two fleet submarines authorized 
March 3, 1915, to which reference is made in the secon 
of the resolution, were opened on the 16th instant. The requirement 
of law that these vessels should have a surface speed of 25 knots if 
possible, necessitated the development of an entirely novel design in- 
volving surface propulsion by steam, and required much time. The 
department was requested by properate bidders to defer the opening 
of gs sals even beyond the 16th of this month, but refused to do this. 

o 
peed 


being made.” 
the act of 
“ Whereas ” 


ids were received for vessels to make 25 knots, and the highest 
5) guaranteed by the only bidder within the limit of cost was 20 
knots, with an objectionably long construction period. The depart- 
ment is averse to accepting this bid, and has taken up with the bidder 
"e practicability of reducing the construction peri to a reasonable 
re. 

Sincerely, yours, _ JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 

Secretary. 
Hon. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, Member of Congress, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The European Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 24, 1916. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, there is no honor in getting into 
a free-for-all fight, but there is a whole basketful of honor in 
staying out. 

If a score of men were fighting in front of my house, fighting 
furiously with knives, clubs, and guns, striking wildly, and all 
fighting madly for their lives, I would not think of standing 
around continuously prodding the fighters about my rights. If 
I did, I would expect to get a broken nose or a nasty lick over 
my eye. Even if they staggered onto my radish patch I would 
not at once challenge the whole bunch for a fight. No; I would 
slip away and come back and see them at their homes when the 
fight was over and they were reasonable and cool; and I would 
ask them if they did not think they owed me something for 
tearing up my garden at the time they had the scrap, and 
$5 against a coon skin they would pay all I asked, and I 
would go away without even a broken nose or battered eye. 

If I had the power, I would tell Congress to stop talking about 
war, and I would tell the traveling publie to stay at home; but 
if they must go abroad, to travel on ships that bear our flag, 
and I would let them know if they did not honor my request 
and met with an accident or got killed I would pay no attention 
to the incident. I would further give everybody to understand 
that all disputes in regard to commerce would be settled after 
the war when the heads of men, now hot with anger and wild 
with rage, are cool. 

It is no time to be exacting when a fight or war is on. I once 
knew a milch cow to run her master up a tree when he interfered 
with her fight, and at one time I was bitten through the hand 
by my own watchdog while I was trying to referee his scrap. 
That, however, was a long time ago when I was young and 
foolish. Since then I have made it a universal practice to do 
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my talking the day after the fight, when the air was no longer 
filled with dust, foam, hide, and hair. America is said to be 
the light of the world. We are the only great power that is not 
now engaged in this great and disgraceful war. If we have any 
honor, let us stay out of it. The poor, exhausted, bleeding, and 
dying nations will need the help of a strong, just, and impartial 
friend when the war is over. [Applause.] 


Letter from the Postmaster General Relative to the 
Guaranty Fund. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 25, 1916. 


Mr. LAFEAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter of the 
Postmaster General In correspondence relative to the guaranty 
fund, with my remarks on same: 


OFFICE OF THE . 
Washington, D. 5 15, 1916. 
Hon. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


House of Represcntatices. 

Mx Dnan Mr. LAFEAN: The CONGRESSIONAL —— of February 12. 
1910. rts you as criticizing the action of the department in issu- 
ing on November 19 last an i order eee the ble carla service 

am sure that you desire 

to know and to g to the — — of the Congress os the public 

only the true facts about this matter, and accordingly I respectfully 
submit the following statement of facts 

Prior to the issuance of the order to 1 you referred, the ques- 
tion of the service to be given patrons Se — cer anyer carriers was 
left to the discretion of postmasters. ited in varying prac- 
tices in diferent cities, and the department “had for some time been 
receiving protests patrons in many cities against the entire cur- 
tailment of delivery service on hol The complainants directed 
attention to the fact that 1 1 8 es. telephone and 
telegraph companies, and other public R on and communica- 
tion u 5 accede to the desire of the public for reasonable service 

days Several postmasters had taken the position with the 
department that the lack of uniformity throughout the country in the 
handling of mail on 3 was leading not only to criticism by thee 
patrons but also to a feeling on the part of the employees fet they 
were not being treated uniformly in the various postal districts. 

In order to arrive at a correct solution of this matter, a communica- 
tion was addressed, under date of November 12, 1915, to the postmas- 
ters at several representative offices in various sections of the country. 
asking them for expressions of their opinion in the premises. They all 
replied that the department should outline a uniform plan and unani- 
mously recommended that at least one full delivery of mail be made 
on every holiday In view of the unanimity of the recommendations 
on the part of the 8 the department framed the order to 
which you referred your remarks and which establishes the prac- 
tice for the future of making one delivery of mail on all holidays. 

In view of the favorable conditions as to wages, hours of employ- 
ment, and vacations allowed with pay, the 3 feels that this 

order has resulted in no injustice to employees, 

With reference to your statement that “the department officials 
have ruthlessly dismissed from the service and forced the resignations 
of a large number of employees whose sole 8 was that they had 
ted on account of age and its infirmi id 


es Li 185 rovide, so far as poani for employees who have 
ved their F. $ elom them assignments of 


o extend to ri de 
the courtesy of Í 
RECORD. 


Very sincerely, yours, A. S. BURLESON 


Postmaster General: 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this letter from Post- 
master General Burleson, which I herewith submit, I de- 
sire, on my own part, to offer additional reasons which, in 
my opinion, not only constitute a full and complete reply to the 
explanation offered by the Postmaster General for the issuance 
of the order enforcing delivery service on all holidays, but it 
also gives further confirmation to the arguments presented by 
me before this body on February 12, 1916, in defense of a more 
liberal holiday observance than is now granted by the Post 
Office Department. 

Quoting the foregoing letter, the Postmaster General is quite 
right in his assumption when he says: 

I am sure that you desire to know and to bring to the attention of 
the Congress and public only the true facts a t this matter. 

After more than an ordinarily careful perusal of his letter, 
however, comparing his statements with my own, I am utterly 
unable, in so far as the subject matter of holiday delivery service 
is concerned, to note any instance in which the accuracy of my 
statements is questioned. In laying this matter before the 


House for its consideration, in substance I snid as follows: 
Prior to November 20, 1915, many post offices, taking ndvan- 
tage of a privilege extended by postal regulations, enjoyed the 
discontinuance of delivery service on numerous holidays. I 
stated that such discontinuance of service was altogether de- 
pendent upon public sentiment in the community affected. I 
further stated that on November 20, and just prior to Thanks- 
giving Day, an order was issued by the department directiug 
postmasters to effect one complete delivery of mail on all future 
holidays, and tha. this order came at a time when the people 
were being advised, by articles appearing in the local news- 
papers in many cities, that “ Thanksgiving Day will be observed 
by the local post office by discontinuance of the City Delivery 
Service.” Quoting section 284 of Postal Rules and Regula- 
tions, which prior to November 20, 1915, was the departmental 
regulation guiding postmasters in providing for holiday service 
in their respective post offices, I proceed to explain the general 
policy that was followed in reference to this whole matter. I 
quote from my remarks of February 12, 1916: 

5 to custom in different — tert the question of open- 

ing Tithe das ces on 3 S has been ly by public opinion. 

desire of the public was for re general observance of certain 
holldeys and all business was suspended on these days, and there was 
no demand for postal facilities on those days, the postmasters observed 
section 284 of the Postal Laws and Regulations and closed their offices 
and gave the empio reai the benefit of the holiday. If the 5 
In any city knew there was a demand for the de very of mail on holi- 
days, he took advantage of the discretion contained in section 284 and 
gave the public such facilities as in his judgment the occasion required. 

That the foregoing is an exact statement of the facts in the 
case is confirmed by the Postmaster General in his communica- 
tion when he states: 

Prior to the issuance of the order to which en referred, the question 
of the service to be given patrons by eity-dellvery carriers was left to 
the discretion of postmasters. 

I further stated, in discussing this question of holiday observ- 
ance, that not only were the Government employees in other de- 
partments granted their holidays, as well as 30 days’ vacation, 
but that from year to year, by Executive order, they were given, 
during the months of July, August, and September, the added 
concession of regular Saturday half holidays. In fact, this 
custom prevails among the immediate employees of the Post 
Office Department itself. Moreover, as I pointed out, by de- 
partment regulation, discontinunnce of mail on rural routes is 
authorized on certain holidays. I further tried to show that in 
all civil industry more liberal treatment of employees has grown 
to be a fixed policy, as evidenced by not alone the general recog- 
nition of holiday observance, but by the growing popularity of 
Saturday half holidays as well. This is a true statement of facts. 
Their nccuracy is unquestioned. 

It is then plainly evident, as I have stated before, that for an 
extended period of time prior to November 20, 1915, local post- 
masters observed holidays in conformity with what they judged 
to be the desires of the patrons of their office. In accordance 
with this pelicy a great many post offices did discontinue delivery 
of mail on such days and gave their employees a day of rest. 
It is further evident that, as a result of the order of November 
20, neither the postmaster nor the people have any further voice 
in this matter, and that employees are now compelled to do 
regular duty where formerly they were tendered a day’s vacation. 
That this, too, is a true statement of facts is beyond question. 

In fact the Postmaster General, in his letter, does not take 
issue with the correctness of the statements herein set forth. 
On the contrary, the one chief reason assigned by the Postmaster 
General in the foregoing communication is that this order en- 
forcing holiday delivery was promulgated in deference to public 
sentiment and in obedience to the, wishes of the people. The 
means whereby public sentiment was ascertained, this communi- 
cation goes on to state, was through an inquiry issued November 
12, 1915, directed to the postmasters in free-delivery offices, with 
the result, as bis letter states, that— 

They all replied that the department should outline a uniform plan 

and unanimously recommended that at least one full delivery of malt be 
anne on every holiday. 

As a consequence, seven days after the issuance of this in- 
quiry, November 19, 1915, the Post Office Department issued an 
order directing postmasters “ that at least one delivery over the 
entire territory should be made” on all future holidays. 

It will be noted the statement is made that the postmasters 
were unanimous in urging holiday delivery of mail. This can 
not but appear strange to one who has given the subject 
thought, when it is remembered that prior to the issuance of 
this order postmasters had full and complete authority to en- 
force holiday service in their respective offices. Their freedom 
in this matter was in no way limited. That a great number of 
them from time to time did limit the service on holidays, no one 
will deny, and in doing so they must have been guided by public 
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sentiment in their respective communities. If complaints had 
been general with the postmasters they certainly would not 
have continued to follow a practice which met with the disap- 
probation of even a respectable minority of their patrons. That 
they did continue the practice we know. That they could have 
discontinued it at any time they saw fit we also know. Is it not 
remarkable, then, that postmasters would recommend, in defer- 
ence to public sentiment, the discontinuance of a custom that 
they have long followed, when at any time they could have 
changed this policy on their own initiative? It is passing 
strange, too, that they should have been unanimous in con- 
demning a custom of their own creation. Indeed, is it not possi- 
ble that an inquiry directed to the postmasters seeking their 
opinion on this subject of holiday service could have been so 
framed as to invite the very sort of replies that are said to have 
been received. 

In this matter, as in all questions affecting the welfare of the 
- Postal Service, I trust that I am in entire agreement with the 
Postmaster General in believing that there is but one court of 
last resort, and that is the people. The service is made for the 
people, and if the patrons of the Postal Service desire holiday 
delivery of mail undoubtedly they should have it. If, on the 
other hand, however, the people favor liberal regulations to 
govern the Postal Service, not only as it affects the service, but 
in the treatment of the employees as well, then, again, the 
people should have their way. Nor should he forget in this in- 
stance and under this regulation in question that right is now 
denied them. 

I am not at all convinced that the statements made by the 
Postmaster General in his communication regarding the opinion 
of postmasters in various localities is a true index of public 
sentiment on this question. My own information and whatever 
else I have been able to glean from other sources leads me to an 
exactly opposite conclusion. 

In fact, never has an instance arisen in which the people 
have had an opportunity to broaden the usefulness of the 
Postal Service or to make more liberal regulations te govern 
the standard of employment of its servants but what they have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of doing so. Abundant 
reason have they in justification of this sentiment. Citizens 
of all classes see in the Postal Service something more than a 
mere device for the transportation of maiis. They conceive it 
as a great public institation, whose activities enter more in- 
timately inte their lives than any other governmental depart- 
ment, They know, too, that in the character of service it ren- 
ders and the manner in which it treats its employees leaves 
a profound impression on employment in civil life, and thus 
they desire to offer the Postal Service as an inspiring example 
to be wisely patterned after by society at large. 

Quick to sense this sentiment of the people, Congress has 
from time to time enacted many wholesome laws, framed with 
the one idea in mind of keeping this great department fully 
abreast with all safe and progressive movements in industry. 
It was here the eight-hour day found its earliest application. 
The same is true with vucation periods, compensation laws, and 
with observance of the Sabbath. Let us not forget that it is 
only a few years now since post offices were elosed upon Sun- 
day, and we must remember, too, that every objection offered 
against holiday observance was even more forcibly advanced in 
opposition to Sunday closing of post offices. In feet, here is one 
instance in which the people themselves were directly consulted 
as to their opinion regarding a proposed change in postal regu- 
lation, Closing the post offices on Sunday meant great incon- 
venience to millions of patrons who had been accustomed to 
receive their mail on that day; vet in reply to the inquiry, they 
gave an almost unanimous country-wide response favorable to 
Sunday closing. I have not the slightest dowbt but what the 
same sort of a response would be given by the people if the 
same question of holiday service was submitted to them and 
their opinion was sought as to whether postal employees should 
be tendered a day of vacation on all future holidays. Com- 
paring the wages. Character of work, and the long period of 
time that must elapse before they can attain their maximum 
salary, convinces me further that here is a deserving set of 
employees doing a responsible work in a most reliable fashion 
who deserve at least the same consideration and should be 
tendered the same concessions as are granted to any other em- 
ployees of the Government. This, too, when such sentiments 
9 85 meet with the echoing approval of the eitizens of our 
Nation. 

I further quote from the letter of the Postmaster General: 

With reference to your statement that “ the department officials have 
ruthlessly dismissed from the service and forced the resignations of 
a large number of employees whose sole offense was that they had 


become superannuated on account of age and its infirmities,” I assure 
you that there is no basis in fact for such a belief. the contrary, 


it is the policy to provide, so far as possible, for employees who hare 
outlived their best years of service by giving them . of 
work which they are capable of performing. 


Surely the department does not wish to convey the idea that 
there have been no removals of postal employees from the sery- 
ice due to age and infirmities. A review of the files of the Post 
Office Department showing cases of separation from the service 
must surely disclose numerous instances of employees dismissed 
from the service for this very reason. Are there no instances 
of men being compelled to resign on account of age? Have 
no employees been removed through the operation of the 150-day 
leave-of-absence rule? If not, what necessity prompted the is- 
suance of this regulation in the beginning? If not, why this 
widespread demand from all parts of the Postal Service seeking 
for some provision to care for the old men of the service and 
asking for the abrogation of the 150-day leave-of-absence rule? 
Surely these complaints and this apprehension are not without 
some foundation in fact. and in my opinion investigation will 
disclose that few are the post offices of any considerable pro- 
portion throughout the country but can furnish instances of em- 
ployees compelled to leave the service for no other reason but 
that of age and infirmity. 

In conclusion let me express the hope to this body and to the 
Postmaster General that in the administration of the Post 
Office Department no backward step be taken. May the service 
it renders represent the highest type of modern efficiency fur- 
nished to the people at a reasonable cost, and in the care and 
concern manifested for the well-being of its employees may 
it set such a standard of employment that will be not alone 
just to its employees but will, in deference to public sentiment, 
keep the Post Office Department well in the front ranks of all 
practical movements designed to make easier the lots of those 
that labor. 


I append the following as a part of my remarks: 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST A POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, Pebruary N, 1916. 
Hon. D. F. Larean, 
House of Representatives. 

nee e anap eiere arana ae Denes Se e een ee eee 
hone, I am transmitting herewith for your information the following 
— in relation to the correspondence — . — this office and certain 


very mai 

On November 12, 1915, the foll 
1 of th largest post offices: 
“As many protests have been received by the department nst the 
complete suspensio 15 carrier on 
secure your opinion as to the advisability of establishing the uniform 
tice of requiring at least one mere ag Pee all holidays. Reference 

made to section 284. Postal Laws and lations.“ 
La -repiy ta Chis itp I am suotin pernigra hs from the letters of 
the postmasters to show tne practical unanimity of opinion that the 
interests of the service demand that at least one carrier delivery be 


made on al! holidays: 

Letter carriers and other t-ofice employees should be allowed to 
observe ho! whenever e convenience of the patrons will so 
permit. It is rtant that prompt delivery be made of a very large 

‘entage of first-class matter. ny letters are mailed in the belief 
Prat they will be delivered on hol if same as other days, and 
messages which otherwise would be sent by tel are sent by 
I believe it to be almost a necessity that one delivery of mall be made 
on each holiday, and that on the carriers should work full 


“TI can see no m to the observance of local holidays, provided 
one delivery of is made tn aM cases where such holidays are gen- 
erally observed by the business beuses. In my opinion. however, the 

of local or State holidays to be observed at any post office should 
not exceed three per annum.” 

“If no delivery were made at all on holidays a poe ofice migbt as 
weli be closed entirely, as on Sunday, for undonbtedly many patrons 
would cali and demand their mail. and the inconvenience resulting 
would affect not only the patrons but the employees of the office, who 
would be paang to secure their mail and deliver it to them when 
called for. believe that one delivery on a holiday sheuld be sufficient 
to accommodate the public, and that after the carriers have left on 
that delivery the post office should be closed. provision being made tor 
pending the mail for the remainder of the day as it Is taken care of on 

lay. 

In ay to your letter of the 12th instant pening the establish 
of a uniform service providing at least one delivery of mail on 
holidays, I have strongly held te the epinion that handling of maii is 
a matter of clear 5 consequentlx, as porwane I have observed 
the effecting of one complete delivery of mail by carrier service on each 
national boliday. 

2 in, those patrons whe are holders of boxes have a decided 
advantage over patrons who receive their mall by carrier service. Ik 
the Posta! Service fails to perform delivery of mail by carriers. there 
is no denial of the service given bolders of boxes. The matter should 
be consistently carried out. The work is current and must be accom- 
plished in regular order.” 

“It is my belief that at least one delivery of mail should be made 
throughout the entire city at all free-delivery offices on all holidays, as 
some portion of the business interests in each city are necessarily com- 
pelled on account of the nature of their business to keep their offices 
open op any holiday that may be observed. I am personally of the 
epinion that section 284, Postai Laws and Regulations, should be 
amended b, soang ‘at all free-delivery offices at least one delivery of 
mail shouid be made by letter carrier.’ 

“ This office has always made it a practice te give at least one carrier 
delivery throughout the entire city on all bolida Inclosed herewith 
are several holiday schedules observed in this office. It is the opinion 
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of this office that at least one carrier delivery should be given on cach 
holiday.’ 

“In the business section one delivery is made beginning at S a. m. 
In other sections the first and second deliveries are made as usual, 
the first beginning at T a. m. and the second at 9.30. 

„This applies to all holidays with the single exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, which is almost universally observed, and business is not 
as heavy as on other holidays. On this holiday one delivery is made 
throughout the city, 

I consider this service not only essential but necessary for the needs 
of the service and to relieve congestion on the following morning. 

“I am not as conversant with the requirements of other cities as 1 
am in this, but it is my firm opinion that at least one delivery on holi- 
days is a public necessity.” 

Very truly, yours, DANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant Postmaster Geucral. 


POSTAL Goananty FUND AS Riper IX Post OFFICE APPROPÉIATÍON 
BILL (II. R. 10484). 


POINTS IN OPPOSITION. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE. CO., 
III Broadway, New York. 


I. Bond companies, on bonds of postal employees now are required 
to pay claims rendered i! the Post Office Department or by post-office 
inspectors not ony for losses which the Government sustains or is 
liable for (such as losses of postal revenues and up to $50 on registered 
letters lost or rifled) but also for losses sustained by users of the mails 
and for which the Government is not Hable (such as the excess loss over 
$50 on registered letters and ail losses from the rifling of ordinary or 
unregistered mail, loss of or damage to parcels, ac). he Government, 
while denying its own liability to users beyond $50 on registered mail, 
assumes to act as a trustee for such users and proceeds to collect from 
the bond companies for the benefit of such users all loss in excess of 
=e on registered mail and all other loss sustained by such users. The 

vernment therefore stops short of assuming full bility as a com- 
mon carrier but does put a full common carrier's liability on the bond 


companies. 

. When this postal guaranty fund provision was first inserted in 
House bill 10484 it read that the fund was for the indemnification 
of the Government and any person or persons sustain such loss or 
losses by payment out of such fund.” And so it continued to read until 
after conclusion of the h gs before the Post Office Committee on 
January 26, 1916. 

Under the language above quoted, the fund was plainly applicable 
to pay losses sustained by the Government ont of postal revenues and to 
reimburse it for its limited $50 liability on registered letters and also 
topay any and all excess and other losses sustained by all users of the 

Is; thus imposing upon the fund a liability equal to that which 
would attach to the Government if it had assumed a full common- 
carrier’s liability. 

But when the bill emerged from the Post Office Committee and was 
reported to the House (H. R. 10484) its entire scope had been chan $ 
not only changed but changed without a word in the hearings, from 
experts or otherwise, as to experiences or facts which would afford a 
proper basis for or justify the insertion of the new matter. 

e main changes were: (a) The elimination of the previous lan- 
guage which permitted paying from the fund losses sustained by users 
of the mails (“any person or persons”), and ponaning payments from 
the fund (p. 28, line 5) “to indemnify the United States of America 
for losses incurred,” ete.; and (lines 18 to 21) “and to pay in full from 
such guaranty fund any person or persons who have incurred or suffered 
loss or losses for which the United States is liable“ —thus clearly elimi- 
nating all losses to users of the mails beyond the $50 limit on regis- 
tered letters; and (b) the insertion (p. 28, lines 11 to 15) of language 
such as to include in the fund plan contractors for star routes and 
screen-wagon service (which are by far the most hazardous risks with 
which the Post Oftice Department has to deal, and so hazardous that 
most hond companies shun bonds for such contractors), and with evi- 
dent Intention that such contractors should also contribute to such 
fund and that losses sustained through such contractors should also 
be payable out of such fund. 

The Post Office Committee may well have hesitated to impose upon 
the fund a lability to pay the losses which a common carrier’s ordi- 
—.— obligation to patrons might entail; but when it thus lightened the 
burden upon the fund in that respect it at the same time imposed upon 
it an immensely heavier burden by throwing upon it liability for losses 
through failure to perform their contracts by star-route and screen- 
wagon contractors. And all this without any attempt in the hearings 
to develop evidence to show what loss experience had been developed 
under bonds of star-route and screen-wagon contractors, or whether the 
fund could afford to carry such losses or not. 

Two losses of $160,000 and $200,000, respectively, on screen-wagon 
contracts have occurred in late years in New York City, and it is com- 
mon knowledge among bond companies that such risks are extrahazard- 
ous; and it is certainly most ill judged to attempt to meet such heevy 
and numerous losses out of a fund contributed to mainly by the posta 


employees. 

tit. This injection of star-route and screen-wagon contractors into 
the fund is illustrative of the lack of due and efficient consideration 
given to this fund plan at any time. 

While the Post Office Department may posing have a grievance 
against one or two bond companies who it ks have refused bonds to 
lowest bidders on star-route aud screen-wagon contracts, yet it stands 
to reason that if the Post Office Department awards contracts to lowest 
bidders, uniformly or r . if lower than the bond company was 
willing to take a risk upon, that then the losses chargeable against the 
fund on such contracts are bound to increase largely beyond the heavy 
sant ye thereon which drove most of the bond companies away from 
such risks. 

No wonder, therefore, that the Post Office po panic pes is the only one 
asking for this fund plan; and no wonder, either, that no group of 
postal employees are asking for it, satisfied, as they are, with their pres- 
ent premium rates from the bond companies, and only fearing that the 
present 25 per cent reduction in such rates as proposed u this bill will 
prove later only a delusion and a snare if such contract losses be made 
also payable out of their fund, with the result that Con may within 
the next year or two have to repeai the 75 cent tation so that 
assessments against them may inereaned: If the organizations of 
pora employees are not actively by gone? this fund plan in present 

cle may a not be duc to fear of retaliation by the department in 
other ways 


IV. Despite the fact that the fund is now to be relieved from payin: 
losses to users of the malls, for which the Government is not Hable, the 
fund will still have hard enough sledding to pay also, as claimed it will, 
all losses occurring (1) by robbery, fire, or other casualty; (2) by un- 
bonded employees; (3) excess losses over amounts usually covered by 
bond; and (4) all the losses which Congress has heretofore relieved 
postmasters from; and this irrespective of the losses on contractors. 

V. What would be the practical working and result of the fund plan 
as under this bill no one can yet foretell. It is all general in its terms 
and leaves everything to the discretion of the Postmaster General to 
work out any plans he may please. 

The draft of this bill as submitted, with no limitations on his dis- 
cretion and hazy in important respects, does not 9 the hope that 
a fair, efficient, and equitable plan would result. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral would have to legislate for himself on all the material features of 
a working pian. 

It is due at Jeast to the 200,000 or so of postal employees whose in- 
terests are not now suffering, but whose interests may be by this bill 
unwittingly and seriously jeopardized, that this bill be rejected in its 
present form. 

UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY, 
By D. J. TOMPKINS, President. 


New York, February 5, 1916. 


Postal Facilities of New York City. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 24, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, supplementing my remarks of 
yesterday on the postal facilities of New York City, f insert the 
exact figures: 


UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1016. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Benxxer, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Bennet: The inclosed statement is submitted In reply to 
your letter of 11th instant and shows the answers to your queries. I 
also inclose for your information a statement dated January 24, 1916, 

ving statistical data concerning the pos service of e Bronx 

rough covering my term in office as postmaster, which began in 1907. 

Very truly, yours, 
E. M. Moncan, Postmaster. 
STATEMENT OF STATISTICAL DATA CONCERNING POST OFFICE AT NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

1. The increases in postal revenues cach year for the past 10 years 

in New York City: 


Postal receipts of the New York (N. IT.) post office (including The Bronx 
stations). 


Increase over 


Calendar year. previous year. Per cent. 


Gross receipts. 


$16, 251, 187. 20 
820) 584. 98 


51,550,607 78 iioo 
1.029, 400. 01 5.77 
71,508.70 . ot 
2,304, 974.45 12.51 
1.942, 698. 87 9.17 
1,073, 654. 13 4.64 
1, 557, 123. 35 6.44 
4.255,070.09] 16.52 
513, 785. 07 1.70 
638, 543. 99 2.11 


Decrease due to financial panic. 
The gross receipts for 1915 compared to that of 1905 shows an in- 
crease of 80.60 per cent, amounting to $13,875,874.81. 
2. The increases in revenues from the stations located in The Bronx 
for the same period: 
Postal receipts of The Brons stations only. 


* Decrease due to European war. 


704, CGS. 75 


The s receipts of The Bronx stations for 1915, compared to that 
of 1905, shows an increase of 160 per cent, amounting to $435,850.78. 

3. Statement of what the Government pays per mile for the matnte- 
nance of pneumatie tubes per year: 4 

Contract price, $17,000 per mile annually. 
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4. If possible, what extension of the pneumatic tubes has been sug- 
gested, If any, for The Bronx from any source? 

Copy of # resolution adopted October 27, 1915, by The Bronx Board 
of Trade (Inc.), in the city of New York, advocating the extension of 

Bone eer ate service to include The nx Borough, is attached 

ereto: 


THE Bronx Boarp or TRADE (TNC), 
Borough of The Brong, October 27, 1915. 


This is to certify that at a meeting of The Bronx Board of Trade 
(Inc.), in the city of New York, held this day the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


“Whereas it has been brought to the attention of this board that the 
Postmaster General has under consideration a to discontinue 
the present pneumatic mail tabe service and substitute automobile 
service in Manhattan; and : 

“Whereas we believe that such a step would serlously affect the 
efficiency of the Postal Service and be a decided change for the 
worse, recent tests having shown conclusively that automobile 
service in the crowded streets of Manhattan can not sed be 
as s y as the pneumatic tube, particularly in bad weather: 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That The Bronx Board of Trade strongly protests against 
the discontinuance of th- pneumatic mail tube system as a backward 
step and not to be justified by any plea of economy: and further, be it 

" Resolvea, That we urge the extension of the pneumatic mail tube 
service to include The Bronx, so that the 625.000 people of this borough 
may enjuy the same efficient mail service now given to Manhattan.” 

E. B. YNTON, President. 

[SEAL] Cunts E. Rein, Secretary. 


Statement of statistical data bergen e the Postal Service of The Brona 
Borough, New York, N. Y. 


GROSS RECEIPTS OF BRONX POST-OFPICE STATIONS, 


1907. 

ae. Üuœ—¹“n!!k aana, PO ORT Te: 
Station T.--.... 573. 62 
Station X 87, 425. 07 
City Island. . 696. 
Fordham 19. 885. 70 
Fox Street 16. 332. 04 
High Brid 4, 125. 35 
Kings Bridge EIN E EA RSS a 8, 260. 67 
University Heights (Morris Heigut9 4. 128. 57 
EF IR TLR AE ERI LOANED HS o G 
. —. a ASE Se CEES: — 12,927.18 
AL T SU a ere ne kee ee eee Re CHO OD 

Uae PPS a ae SN IERIE I at SR eS PE Ys OE 

1915. 

Saen bb: 
7 —öd, „899. 73 
ee ͤ— .. e 
C —— ::.. ̃ —. ͤ ——. RE OT 3, 914. 56 
Paraha TTT—T—T—T—T—T————T—T—T—V—T—V—T—T————— 


Carriers „ͤ4„%ññüñ 218 
Bubstitute ernten —L—T“—i in REAR 

1915. 
c S D ESS ESE OAN E a LEER 
E ntg ERUR DA EE E S OE OED S E Se 
Substitute carriers (estimated 57 


NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES AND WAGONS USED. 


For the transportation of mails to and from the Harrier stations of 
The Bronx 12 motor cars are now used. A half-hourly service is pro- 
vided during important hours of the day. It is not possible to state 
the number of vehicles used for this ong See 2 1907. There was 
a less frequent screen-wagon service, as the principal mails were trans- 
ported by the elevated railroad. 

In 1907 one horse-drawn wagon was used in The Bronx territo: 
(assigned to Station R) for collections from street ckage boxes an 
numbered stations, There are now 7 motor cars of 1-ton capacity used 
at The Bronx stations for the combined parcel-post delivery and collec- 
tion service. These cars are assigned as indicated below: 


1 
1 
Station J eRe p a .... ͤ— = 1 
Fordham and Williams Bridge — ae 
FF ——— SELES SS Se a re end Poe ne EES ors 1 

1 


Tremont ä— ͤ— — — ——— 


West Farms and Westchésster 444%! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Registered articles maſled . 125,5 

Registered articles delivered. . 211, 075 
Insured parce! post malle 95, 208 
Insured parce! post delivered. 100, 302 


! Parcel post estabiishe 1 Jan. 1 1913. 
MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS, 


7,066 

$134, 425. 02 
$1,075. 70 

> 3,041 


2 $48, M. 12 
2 $607, 10 


Does not Include the money-order transactions at numbered stations. 
Due to European war. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BUSINESS FOR YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1915. 


Number of accounts 
Due depositors 


19, 385 
Kiva Sa RRA 82, 157, 286 


Military Training Schools. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 25, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, so much is being said in the 
newspapers und by the advocates of warlike preparation in favor 
of military training in the public schools and so many honest 
people are being carried away by the arguments in favor of this 
strange departure from settled American standards and customs 
that I feel justified in calling as a witness on this subject so 
notable an authority on education as Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
at the head of the public school system of the great State of 
Pennsylvania. ? 

Tn previous remarks on this floor T have quoted Superintendent 
Schaeffer in condemnation of the idea that military training is 
a desirable part of the curriculum of our common schools. He 
embodied this condemnation in his annual report to the governor 
of Pennsylvania. Aud now I beg to present another expression 
of his views on this very vital question as set forth in a letter 
addressed to the superintendents, principals, and teachers of the 
schools of the Keystune State. I deem these views so important 
and so clearly defined that they are given here in the belief that 
they will be of help to Congress and the country in reaching con- 
clusions on certain great questions which are being pressed, as 1 
believe, by sinister forces, bent on committing our Republic to 
policies at war with all its traditions, violative of its principles, 
and destructve of the liberties it was designed to secure. ‘The 
address of Dr. Schaeffer follows: 

MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 
[By Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public instruction, 
Pennsylvania.] 
To superintendents, principals, and teachers: 


In view of the fact that e is pending in the United States 
Senate more drastic than the militarism of the countries now at 
war, I take the t of sending you some literature on the intro- 
duction of military drill into our schools and colleges. Senate bill 
1695, introduced by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, provides that 
all persons between 12 and 23 years, inclusive, must submit to mill- 
tary drill under penalties ranging from $25 to $500 and 20 days im- 
prisonment. It makes an exception in favor of members of well- 
recognized religious ä whose creed forbids participation 
in war; but no protection is afforded to the thousands of others or 
their parents who are conscientiousiy opposed to military drill and 


training for kill ing, 

In Australia Itary drill becomes ob:igatory at the age of 14 and 
in New Zealand at the age of 16 In these countries thousands of 
boys have been thrown into military prisons, where they came in con- 
tact with undesirable characters and without any of the saf rds 
which the home throws around its children. After her defeat in the 
war of 1870-71, France introduced military drill into the schools. 
More than two decades ago this was dropped from the curticulum, and 
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the uniforms and other expensive accouterments were sold at anction. | 
‘That this was not a mistake is evident from the account of which 
the French soldiers are giving of themselves in the trenches. 

Germany has relied upon gymnastics in the schools to develop the 
strength and endurance which the soldier needs. . Angerstein, a 
high authority in army circles, pronounces it a physiological crime to 
introduce military drill into the schools. 

Since gymnasti: drills and other exercises are employed to counter- 
act the one-sided physical development which drill with guns produces, 
the inference is sometimes drawn that gymnastics and military drill 
are synonymous terms. Did anyone ever claim that dancing is mili- 
tary drill use it is used as part of the setting-up exercises in some 
military schools? It is possible to introduce and maintain a rational 
system of physica! education without the drill with guns. 

A company of 100 soldiers requires 13 commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers: a regiment requires 130 officers, and 1,000,000 sol- 
diers require 130,000 officers. 

Since there are more than 12,000,000 male persons in the United States 
between the ages of 12 and 23, the proposed legislation would give us 
more than one and one-half million Poner pabon in a country 
deroted to the arts of peace. Who can forctell the ultimate effects of 
such a policy or system after it has becn fastened upon the youth of | 
our land? 

Very sincerely, 

HARRISBURG, February 16. 


Natuan C. SCHAEFFER. 


Uniformity in Government Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAN D, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
Saturday, February 26, 1916. | 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish tọ submit the following letter: 
Fesrtany 26, 1916. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERNS, 
President American Federation of Labor, Washinglon, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GOMPrRS : I have your letter of the 25th instant in regard 
to the amendment to the legislative, executive, and Judicial i began 
bill of 1917 equalizing the hours of labor of Government employees, and 
am naturally surprised that any formal action was taken by your execu- 
tive committee. As I see it, the provision does not affect the rights of 
labor generally, except so far as the rights of labor are identical with 
the rights of all other taxpayers of the Nation. The statements in your 
letter are so general that I and all other friends of labor can heartily 
concur in most, if not all, of them without being Jed to a conclusion that 
a discrimination should be made between Federal employees in respect 
to their hours of labor. The facts of the situation are these: 

Clerks in certain Government departments in the city of Washington 
are required to work but seven hours a day, while the employees of other 
departments in Washington are required to work on a schedule of eight 
hours a day. When I first came to Congress in 1909, the employees 
in the Government service in the great post offices throughout the 
country, and in other Government institutions, were working 9, 10, 
and 11 hours a day in many instances. After much agitation and a 
spirited fight we secured an cight-bour day for employees in the Postal 
Service throughout the country. This was considered a notable victory 
and an acknowledgment of the principle of organized labor that eight 
hours was a normal day's work. At this time men in the classified 
service in certain departments in Washington were working on the 
seven-hour schedule, which was the lingering remnant of the oid days 
before the civil service came into existence, when the 5 In 
Washington were ponera Seales governed pon cag A by favoritism. 
Years ago the employees in Washington worked only six hours a day. 
Gradually this was extended at various times and in various de . 
to six and a half, seren, seven and a half, and eight hours. Thus, while 
the tendency throughout the country was to cut down the hours of labor 
to the normal day of eight hours, the tendency in Washington was to 
increase the hours of service to the same normal standard schedule, 
upon the principle of 1 ere | and justice 2 in the same grade 
of employment. The fight for an eight-hour day was a glorious fight 
and greatly to the credit of organi labor. It was made upon a high 

rinciple. That principle being that eight hours is the normal schedule 
or productive labor, and that every man is entitled to eight hours for 
rest and eight hours for social improvement, and having these he is in fit 
condition for eight hours of efficient service. 

Arguments and opinions could be quoted at length by me from labor 
leaders and economists to the effect that sient hours is the proper and 
normal schedule, and I have no doubt that I could quote opinions of 
your own in many instances to the same effect. There is no intention 
therefore to increase the hours of labor of Government employees beyond 
the recognized and proper standard or to deteriorate in any way their 
health or social condition. 

The whole tendency of legislation has been in the direction of the 
protection of the life, health, and social opportunities of the average 
citizen, and I could point to a number of instances during my own 
service in Congress where the humanitarian principle was advanced, I 
am bappy to say, always with my vote and support. For this purpose, 
however, it is only necessary to point out the law of June 19, 1912, lim- 
iting to 7. — hours the work of laborers and mechanics employed in 
work done for the United States, and the act of March 3, 1913, providing 
an eight-hour day for laborers and mechanics on the public works of the 
ON gon 888 by th t legislati 4 t rise to th 

e change prop y the presen slation does not rise to the 
dignity of a principle except so far as it abolishes the accidental 
pone of discrimination, It is in fact in line with the tendency of 
egislation for some years past. The most active opposition to the 
ous change comes from the mercantile interests of the city of 

‘ashington. ose interests with the real estate and banking interests 
allied therewith and the newspapers, who subsist upon their adyer- 


| branches of the Government service in the same city? 


tising patrons; have a local influence at the seat of the Government 
which is widespread, powerful, and insidious. It has not been so very 
long ago since these same mercantile interests and department store 
proprictors were protesting vigorously to Congress a the enact- 
ment of an SERE our day for working women in private employ in the 
District of Columbia, and they are even now protesting that this law 
is an unreasonable burden upon them financially. Every newspaper 
article which has appeared upon the pending legislation has set forth 
the interests of the mercantile class, Their interests naturally lie in 
the direction of having the largest number of people employed by 
the Government at less than a full day's time, but late their pri- 
vate employment along lines of the smallest number of people for the 
longest working hours. While I can understand clearly the attitude 
of the mercantile interests, I can not agree that they should have any 
influence as against the interest of the taxpayers of the Nation, who, 
under any form of government and under any form of taxation, must 
pay the expense of the operations of the Government. The interests of 
the local merchants are in many respects antagonistic to the interests 
of the taxpayers of the country and have Bernd in most instances 
antagonistic to the interests of organized labor. 

Neither is the question of adequate compensation involved in this 
roposition. If Government salaries are not adequate, that does not 
ustify less than a full day's work. In fact, the readjustment of 
salaries, if it be needed, will not be advanced but materially retarded 
by the employment of a large number of ple working less than a 
normal day. Incidentally other burdens and expenses upon the Federal 
Treasury are involved in this matter. It takes more floor space, more 
desk room, and consequently a larger rent roll in the District of Co- 
Iumbia to house a large number of people to do the same amount of 
work than a smaller number of people working a full day. The rent 
which the Government pays to private landowners in the District of 
Columbia is a great aud growing item, and in this respect also the in- 
terests of the landed class Hes upon one side and the interests of the 
taxpayers of the Nation upon the other. 

As your letter is based purely upon the proposition that it is inhuman 
and improper for the Federal Government to require excessive hours of 
labor, upon which question you and I are absolutely in accord, the 
whole thing may be resolved to these two statements; 

First. Is it inhuman and oppressive to require eight hours’ service 
of clerks In eertain departments of the Government in Washington ? 

Second. If net, is it proper io continue a discrimination between 
clerks in certain departments in Washington and those in the same 
grade of service elsewhere in the United States, and between clerks in 


| certain departments in Washington and those in other departments or 


Members of 
Congress take the position that it is inhuman to require eight hours of 
labor as a standard day, a fight must immediately be begun for a seven- 
hour day uniform throughout the country. This would repudiate, in a 
large measure, most of the arguments which were used to secure an 
eight-hour day. If Members of Congress assume that eight hours is n 
normal standard day, then it 1s not possible to escape the conviction 
that it ought to be uniform, especially in the Goyerninent service, and 
it is impossible to justify accidental discrimination. 

This measure is, of course, a measure of cconomy, but all proper 
measures of economy are also measures of efficiency, To my mind 
economy and efficiency are inseparably connected. Anything which 
destroys economy destroys efliciency, and anything which destroys cM- 
ciency is certainly not economy. Economy can not be served by rules 
which will prodace a decrease in efficiency. It is entirely proper, how- 
ever, in this connection to regard the interests of the taxpayers of the 
Nation, who own the money in the Federal Treasury, and who are en. 
titled to insist upon the Democratic 1 7 that taxation be limited 
to the needs of the Government honestly and economically administered. 
Nothing can be so false to the interests of organized labor, as well as 
to the interest of all other taxpayers and loyal citizens, as discrimina- 
tion or the creation of privilege classes. Uniformity and equality before 
the law is the sacred duty of a free government. It was with some 
surprise, therefore, that learned that the executive committee hail 
dignified with their formal resolution, a purely administrative reform, 
opposed by certain selfish local interests, by 8 it as a matter 
affecting the whole body of labor. Unless organized labor is prepared 
to enter upon a new fight for a universal seven-hour day, I am very cer- 
tain that it will not enter upon a fight to protect discrimination or class 

rivilege. 
p I would be glad to hare the committee reconsider this matter, and 
if they care to make another reply, will take pleasure in inserting it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as I intend to insert this answer. 
Very truly, yours, 5 
Wu. P. BORLAND. 


Civilization at the Crossroads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 26, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, is it not true that civilization has 
come to the crossroads? Under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks on the general subject of the national defense as it is 
to-day being pressed upon the country for consideration by those 
who would head our civilization, not along the straight course it 
has hitherto pursued in peace and prosperity, but into that 
troubled way which Europe has followed into the depths of the 
moustrous tragedy of the ages which is now enacting, it is my 
purpose to present here some thoughts which, it seems to me, 
should appeal to the Christian men and women of America, 
These thoughts were embodied in a remarkable address to the 
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Union Ministers’ Association, of Chicago, by the Rey. Martin D. 
Hardin, D. D., pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of that 
city, and 1 feel that every man who shall follow them will be 
the better. In eloquence, in comprehensiveness, in true patriot- 
ism. in Christian sentiment, in practical sense, in every aspect 
of enlightened devotion to the high cause of humanity, this 
mdlress stands out as a real contribution to the literature of a 
momentous issue upon the sane solution of which the perpetuity 
of our free institutions depends, Tt is incorporated here In my 
remarks as something that is worth while and that is an inspira- 
tion in itself. 
The address is as follows: 
CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSSROADS. 


[Address delivered by the Rey. Martin D. Hardin, D. D., pastor of 
Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago, III., to the Union Ministers’ 
Association, o! Chicago.] 

Across the last page of European civilization is written in 
letters of blood the tragic word“ Failure!” Religion, philoso- 
phy, science, art, education, commerce, and statesmanship—all 
the constructive forces of civilization, as they have been—are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. The religion of the 
wise and merciful Christ, except in name only, is largely aban- 
doned for the worship of the Moloch of might. Into the red- 
hot, outstretched, iron hands of this hideous heathen deity 
Europe's children are being offered up—oflered with a blind de- 
votion and unquestioning stupidity equal to that of the most 
benighted Canaanitish woman of 30 centuries ago. Ideals and 
ideas, morals and money, homes and churches, vast and beauti- 
ful cities, priceless treasures of art, manhood, womanhood, 
youth, and maidenhood, and, most unthinkable of all, poor, inno- 
cent, helpless childhood—all that the heart has loved and the 
Christian conscience been taught to revere—is being fed to this 
blind, Insatiate monster which with flaming appetite devours 
and stands calling week after week and month after month for 
more, more, more! 

BACK TO TOOTH AND CLAW. 

The cultured and, in many respects, increasingly fraternal 
Europe of yesterday has slipped back into the jungle to imitate 
the actions of the tiger, and knowing no law higher than that 
of tooth and claw. 

Men who have thought in their boasted modern wisdom that 
there is no hell awaiting the sin of man against God awake to 
find that the fair Europe of yesterday is actually now in a 
veritable weltering hell of blood and tears, wallings and moan- 
ings, insanity and hatreds, demoniacal, loveless brutality as 
awful as any vision ever haunting the weird imagination of 
Dante, 

The beautiful, art-crowned, garden-cultivated, bappy-homed, 
marvelously citied, increasingly restful Europe of yesterday is 
gone from the face of the earth, and, for all the men, women, and 
children of this generation, gone forever. With it have vanished 
millions of long-cherished hopes and golden dreams—the lover's 
jeweled anticipations, the old man’s staff, the father’s pride, 
the tolling, patient mother’s comfort and recompense. To every 
fireside there is appointed not beauty for ashes, but ashes for 
beauty; not the oil of gladness for mourning. but mourning for 
the oil of gladness; not the garment of praise for heaviness, but 
heaviness for the garment of praise. Yes, the heaviness of the 
destruction of millions of the strongest, bravest, and likeliest 
makers of to-morrow's happiness and greatness; and, added to 
all this, the heaviness of such a war debt that Europe's peas- 
antry, already bowed and bent, shall, like the Christ, stagger and 
fall fainting to the earth under the weight of che very cross 
upon which they and their children’s children for a century to 
come nre io be crucified, 


IN THE FACE OF AN INFINITE TRAGEDY. 


The mind not moved by this infinite tragedy to seek some- 
thing radically different in the way of national and international 
policy from that which has ended thus is to many of us incom- 
prehensible. And yet, at this very hour, with Europe torn and 
bleeding, burning and dying before our very eyes, we have here 
in the United States men who dare to draw from this situation 
this lesson only: That America, now on a scale such as she has 
never before practiced, must arm and give herself to the gospel 
of preparedness for the mysterious enemy, just as Europe has 
done for the last 40 years. Lord Rosebery said recently, and 
he expressed the sentiment of the best minds in Europe: 

1 know nothing more disheartening than the announcement recent! 
made that the United States—the one great country left in the worl 
free from the hideous, bloody burden of war—is about to embark upon 

the building of a huge armada destined to be equal or second to our own. 

We are being asked not to see that the very thing which has 
landed Europe in hell is this same gospel of preparedness. More 
than anything else, that which has brought Europe to her pres- 


‘or to a general bankruptcy, or else to bot 


ent plight has been a brutal belief in the efficacy of force—a 
stupid superstition that national stability, commerce, art, civill- 
zation, and in the last analysis even Christianity itself rests not 
upon conformity to the moral order of the world but upon force, 
and that nation which could mobilize the greatest number of 
highly trained soldiers or build the greatest number of battle- 
ships would be the strong and safe nation. According to its 
size and resources, about every nation now engaged in this 
bloody struggle has lived fairly well up to this military dogma, 
with the net result that they all together finally fall, through 
fear and suspicion and mutually engendered hatreds—hatreds 
which were intensified n thousandfold by their heavy arma- 
ments—into this wicked, wasieful, and stupid slaughter. 
ARE FRIENDS OF PEACE FOOLS? 

Now, the very men who are most insistent that America shall 
join more vigorously in this armamental rivalry are those who 
also insist that all pacifists, and all workers for a world court 
which may serve ultimately to do away with war, are a set of 
dreaming, impractical fools, bent upon ignoring “the most 
fundamental and unchanging facts of human nature.” They tell 
us that this is a practical world, und that any program which 
does not conform to “human nature as it is now, always has 
been, and always will be is doomed to failure.” 

Our first answer to them is that so reasoned “the wise and 
practical” men of Europe, and yet how Europe could be any 
more of a failure than it is at this moment is inconceivable. 
It has been suggested that if every cabinet and council over 
there had been made up of members taken from their lunatic 
asylums it is doubtful if they could have wrought such havoc 
and universal misery as that into which these“ wise and prac- 
tical statesmen ” have led, who are supposed to hold a monopoly 
of all knowledge concerning human nature. 

Europe's wise and practical statesmen, who know all about 
human nature, have just been wise cnough to take all the 
surplus earnings of her toiling millions, and then mortgage the 
bodies, brains, nnd bread of the unborn generations for a hun- 
dred years to come, with which to buy instruments of death 
and destruction, so that when war has come, it has come on such 
a scale and with such hayoc as bleeds Europe to death, and 
staggers and largely paralyzes all the rest of the world. Mar- 
velous wisdom! Two more generations of such wisdom and 
practical guidance, and civilization will lose all that it has 
gained in the last thousand years Oh! they know all about 
human nature; but they do not know this: That it is of the 
very essence of human nature to grow suspicious and fearful 
and finally mad to the point of fighting if a mailed fist is always 
shoved up under a man’s nose, saying Lou dare not.“ No big 
preparedness man in Europe has known enough about human 
nature to believe that men of other nations would resent and 
fear and finally fight over what they themselves would not stand. 
Ifa man can look back through the long, fighting history of this 
earth, and not see that it is in human nature to resent with the 
last drop of blood the bullying fist and the brute's might, he is 
but a tyro in his knowledge of what is in the human heart. He 
who does not know that men of every race under heaven can 
be led further through intelligent kindness and trust and jus- 
tice than they can be driven with a club, morally still lives in 
the stone age. 

1S THE SWORD MIGHTIER TITAN THE CROSS? 

The hands that were pierced on Calvary have wielded a power 
incomparably greater over human destiny than all the mailed 
fists of the centuries. And the sword has never been substi- 
tuted for the cross, Cæsar for Christ, without a moral loss ulti- 
mately culminating in a tragedy like that which at present en- 
gulfs Europe. Tolstoi, in his open letter to the world at the 
time of the Russian-Japanese War, said: 

8 ` i 
17111 ocvitaiy fend them to enthena wars 

the onè and the other. 

If every prophecy in Scripture had been fulfilled as literally 
as Europe is now fulfilling this one, there would not be found 
an infidel on earth. 

But to this side of the preparedness program American advo- 
cates of the doctrine seem to-day as blindly ignorant as were 
their kindred minds across the sea. The horrible war, its 
suffering, its waste, its insanity, its diabolical wickedness seems 
to have taught them nothing. Prepnredness was fostered on 
Europe by military minds which insisted that this program 
would insure peace; that it was *a cheap form of national in- 
surance.” Yes; the cheapest swindle that was ever worked off 
on a poor, gullible humanity. But with the whole philosophy of 
preparedness as a rational way of Insuring peace between na- 
tions as completely exploded as any shell which has burst over 
the bloody trenches, America, at a time when she never was in 
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so little danger from Europe, is being frightened: into its ad- 
vocacy. Ata time when every rational mind in Europe is pray- 
ing that the war may have at least one beneficial effect—the 
end forever of the nightmare of dread under which Europe has 
constantly lived for a generation or more—America is being 
asked to set an example which will be used by every military 
mind in Europe as a cogent reason why when this war is over 
Europe should proceed to rearm. When America ought to be 
ringing from one end to the other with a cry of horror over the 
madness of ar armed world and the mora! imbecility of a race 
that can not to-day find some less expensive and dangerous way 
of keeping the peace than by adopting an adage that was coined 
in the bloodiest days of heathen Rome, she is, under the adroit 
hands of absolute unbelievers in the power of Christian truth, 
being swept into a course which has landed Europe in torment 
and whieh will fearfully handicap the peace minds of the world 
in persuading their own nations when this war is over to find a 
new and better basis for international relations. 


WHEN THE WAR 18 OVER. 


The United States at the close of this stupid struggle in 
Europe will stand forth incomparably the great nation of the 
world. In men, în resources, in undisturbed industry, in all that 
ministers to human happiness we will be largely where we were 
before this bloody slaughter began across the sea—with this 
difference only, that we will be in the possession of much of the 
wealth Europe has by her madness lost. Already even England. 
the creditor nation of the world, is letting go by the billions the 
necumulated interest-bearing bonds of the last century. 

The Europe. on the contrary, that emerges from this conflict 
will have had its economic and industrial order shattered from 
top to bottom; will have been well-nigh bled to death in men 
and resources; will be under n debt so vast that the interest 
on it alone can not be paid, to say nothing of the principal. 
It will be a: Europe no more resembling that of 18 months ago 
than the battered, bloody body with half its bones broken from 
the fall over a hundred-foot precipice resembles the strong. 
well man at the top before he went over, It will be a Europe 
saddened, disillusioned, infinitely broken, lying amid its ebbing 
life’s blood, facing an indefinite period of long, hopeless in- 
validism. Those who prophesy-danger from any nation now en- 
gaged in this life-and-death strugg'e surely know little of the 
modern problems of war. They are reasoning ebout this war 
from the past wars of the world, when every man who has 
really studied the problem knows that history presents nothing 
from which a parallel can be drawn. 

The greatest book which has been written on this war and 
its probable outeome came out of Russia a dozen years ago. 
Maurice de Bloch, the great Russian financier, spent twenty-odd 
years of his life in the most scientific investigation which has 
ever been made of modern warfare. And he arrived at the eon- 
clusion that if ever the great nations of Europe, after their 
enormous preparations, engaged in war, it would be of such a 
length, and on such a seale, and so enormously costly, that 
neither side could win a decisive victory. All which engaged in 
it would end in financial bankruptcy and economic ruin. I 
earnestly recommend to all men in America who are to-day 
tormented with feurs of what some country in Europe may 
do to us when they get through fighting over there, to read 
De Bloch’s “ Future oè ar ”—the book which led to the calling 
of the first Hague conference—the book which is, day by day, 
being verified by everything that is happening in Europe. 
Though written 12 years ago, so scientific were De Bloch's con- 
clusions that there is scarcely a detail which would need re- 
statement in the light of the actual struggle which is now going 
on. The military minds of Europe which were under the 
illusion, so strikingly portrayed by the unanswerable argument 
of Norman Angell, that war could be made to pay its own way, 
already see the helplessness of recouping their losses through 
indemnities. They will all spend all they have fighting, leaving 
nothing but inconceivable poverty to be divided and endured 
among them. In the light of what has already happened, of 
what has already been spent, and what now must. with the 
inevitableness of the law of gravitation, still be spent, no mind 
in Europe can any longer figure on the hope of reimbursement. 
In a deadlock of physical force they lie, each side waiting for 
the other's financial exhaustion to put an end to the struggle. 
Meanwhile all together are tumbling headlong toward financial 
and indnstrial anarchy. 


SHALL OUR LEADERSHIP BE EXTENDED? 


Yes; the close of this war in Europe will see America the one 
great. rich Nation of the world, leading all the nations in wealth. 
commerce, and industry. The question above every other for us 
to answer is this: Will the United States extend its leadership 
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also to the realms of morals. and ideals? Are American ideals 
of international good will and justice to prevail? Is real Chris- 
tianity to spread until it embraces the nations in their inter- 
course, or are we to confess thut during the past 50 years, when 
we were largely relying on the justness of our actions and our 
moral ideals to save us from conflicts with other nations, we 
were wrong and the European nations alone were right when 
they spent a vast part of their energies and resources in planning 
for war? Is America now to be dominated by its suspicious 
military minds, or is America to lead the world in the effort to 
conquer the deadly militarism which, because of its hellish rule, 
has swept Europe into her present horrors? Because of our 
leadership, our wealth, our resources, and relutive strength, our 
conservation of that which Europe has thrown away, Europe's 
only hope of rehabilitation lies through us; and, whether we want 
it or not, we are to have an enormous world influence, and it has 
come to us at an hour when very literally civilization is at the 
crossroads. The world is at that point in its life where either 
Christian ideals are going to take hold of the nations and make 
them see the utter insanity of civilized men fighting like wild 
beasts, and spending the hard-accumuluted earnings of the people 
for that which is not bread, until poverty and misery are uni- 
versal, or we are in but the first chapter of n retrograde move- 
ment wherein the light of civilization fades into another perlod 
of Dark Ages. The present deluge of blood and misery produced 
by the power of the military mind in Europe is going to be the 
last thing of its kind among highly civilized nations and lead 
to the complete overthrow of the doctrine of military prepared- 
ness, or it Is going to lead to such hatreds, tyrannies, and feurs, 
to such unbelief in human nature, to such universal suspicion, 
to such a bold, open profession of supreme faith in force. to such 
a mania of armamental rivalry, that what Europe has been for 
the last 40 years—an armed camp—the whole world is going 
to be. An armed world. a world given over in every country to 
the leadership of its military winds, is a world headed for a 
chaos as much beyond that in which Europe is at present en- 
gulfed as the present European state surpasses in misery all 
the preceding wars of the ages. 

No generation of men, therefore, were ever called upon to de- 
cide a more momentous moral question, a question so fraught 
with good or evil, so influencing the whole destiny of humanity 
for ages to come, us that which confronts the people of America 
over the problem of increased armament. No one of us could 
sit oa & jury. having the life or death of a single man in our 
bands, without a profound sense of responsibility; but in the 
decision of the United States over the question of vastly in- 
creasing our military strength at this time and in giving our 
assent to the doctrine that in time of peace it is right to prepare 
for war, we are deciding the fate of a world; and we are de- 
ciding it just the way the men who scoff the loudest at all efforts 
to create a Christian conscience among the nations, and who 
openly say that men are going to fight, and that fighting. after 
all, is not a bad thing but a good thing for the nations—just 
the way these men of supreme unbelief in moral ideals and 
spiritual forces want us to decide. Further than that. when 
America votes to vastly increase her military preparedness at 
this time she proposes to do under excitement. under fear, 
under a deliberately planned. Nation-wide campaign of narrow- 
minded specialists and of financial interests, which will make 
millions out of this new program, what her whole moral judg- 
ment during all our preceding history has condemned. She will 
do what virtually every newspaper in America. under the first 
shock of the news that at last Europe was at war. denounced in 
the European hations as the very thing which, above everything 
else, had led to this universal conflagration. In such a time as 
this many of us conceive it to be the supreme patriotie duty of 
all who believe in a righteous God and an eternal moral order, 
to which nations as well as individuals are responsible—and 
against which, in the long run, a billion men can not prevail— 
to refuse to let ourselyes be swept out of our right senses, but 
to keep calm and to look thoroughly into the need, the value, 
and the moral significance of these proposed new and vastly 
costly policies. To spend billions of dollars over a mere rumor 
and the fears created by false alarmists is nothing less than 
criminal. Before entering into the discussion which is to follow 
let me say that P do not consider all soldiers to be militarists, 
and, therefore, subject to wholesale censure. All soldiers are 
not military in mind any more than all preachers nre pacifists. 
For the self-respecting soldier, who does his work conscien- 
tieusly and so lives and thinks, in touch with the best light of 
his age, that he hus some hope that possibly the world may be 
educated and made wise enough, if not to get rid of its soldiers, 
at least to relegate them to such a place of regulated subordina- 
tion that they do not eat up all the fruits of our common toil— 
with such a soldier I have no quarrel. And I hope there may be 
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many such. But for that man, whether in the soldier's uniform, 
the editor’s shirt sleeves, or the garb of a priest of religion, 
whose ultimate faith for the welfare of society rests upon force 
and not spirit, upon fear rather than justice and love, I have 
little respect and no admiration. 


A BRAIN WITHOUT A NEART. 


Now, the first thing I want to say about the pregram of vast 
preparedness is that its chief advocates, the ones who have 
fathered it from the beginning, the ones who have done the most 
to create the fear that we are in danger of attack, if not from 


one direction, then certainly from somewhere else; the men | 


who have produced that state of fear out of which this supposed 
necessity springs, in their philosophy agree perilously near with 
the European Bernhardis and the whole blood and iron tribe 
who are most responsible for Europe's present state. We pick 
up Bernhardi’s book and read it. It fills us with abhorrence. 
Here is a brain divorced absolutely from heart. Here is a man 
openly preaching the doctrine that might makes right. Here 
is a man appearing in the modern world with a spirit as frankly 
pagan as if he had been lifted bodily out of Rome under Julius 
Cæsar—a world that never heard of Jesus Christ. We lay the 
book down with disgust, and we say: “A nation under such 
leadership is headed for the pit.” It is horrible to think that 
modern civilization anywhere could have so degenerated as to 
make such a human possible; and we can not help fecling that a 
kind of moral taint rests upon the whole of Germany that a 
man so divorced from all the finer feelings of humanity should 
have flourished there. But hold on a minute before you visit 
your wholesale condemnation upon the German people. Have 
you read our own American Bernhardi—Gen. Homer Lea, in 
his Valor of Ignorance, the book which has received the un- 
qualified indorsement of the military people who are now 
preaching to us that we are gone unless we straightway arm to 
the teeth?—the book which has been more responsible for our 
well-nursed fear of Japan than all causes put together. 
any man to find anything in Bernhardi which is more frankly 
pagan, which more brutally denies every postulate of the Chris- 
tian religion than does Gen. Homer Lea. Gen. Lea's god is 
blind force. Force, and nothing but force, rules the nations in 
their intercourse. According to this preacher of valor, men live 
by conforming only to the laws of force. Hear this sentence: 
“To exist thus, individually or as a nation, man must cense- 
lessly endeavor not to thwart but to comprehend and live ne- 
cording to these laws that know not of him and his vain 
progeny.“ 

Some of us, on what we consider even better authority than 
the dictum of Gen. Lea have for a long time believed that man 
lives by conforming to the will of a righteous, personal God, who 
not only knows of us and our vain progeny, but of the very falling 
sparrows. But with one fell sweep Gen. Lea wipes God and 
the whole Christian morality out of existence, and then he 
proceeds to make for us a new religion founded not on a personal 
God of loye and righteousness but on the worship of force, 
that knows not of us and of our vain progeny.” People who 
are religious according to that old mistaken notion which was 
embodied in the teachings of Jesus Christ can do nothing to 
mter human life for the better. They are so wildly visionary 
and so completely misread the laws of life, as Gen. Lea knows 
them to be, “ that,” I quote again, “as far as the world is con- 
cerned they might as well be a louse on the back of a wild 
duck as it wings it way through the stormy night.” Gen. Lea 
holds that religious people who hate war are powerless to stop 
it, but that military “experts” like the general, who believe 
in it, by writing books which constantly play upon the fears of 
the people, can do a great deal toward making men more bel- 


ligerent. He is as right in his last proposition as he is wrong in 
the first. Again I quote from our supreme alarmist: “It is in 


relation to these forces that govern the formation, duration, and 
dissolution of political entities, that international arbitration 
and disarmament are to be considered ; not that they themselyes 
are worth even a passing word, but for the fact of the mischief 
that their illusive ideas are capable of bringing about.“ It is 
amusing to see the intense anxiety with which each one of the 
modern war writers from every country, including even Bern- 
hardi, of Germany, views the decline of militant patriotism 
among his own people, and looks upon the growing tendency 
to find some way to curb war as a sign of national decadence 
peculiar to his own land; instead of seeing in this growing 
hatred of war among all free and intelligent classes a world- 
wide movement big with hope for a new and happier humanity, 
certain in time to bring about just that change which the 
militarist says can never come. But to quote again from the 
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The 


author of The Valor of Ignorance” (better named 


Ignorance of Valor“): 7 

Usually these delusions are harmful only to the individual, and as 
such are not worthy of concern: but when the haliueination is apt to 
become so widespread as to affect the welfare of the Nation, then it is 
time to point out the mockery of their hopes and the quicksand inte 
which they have led them. è © + In this class of visionaries we 
place international arbitrationists and disarmamentalists, who are 
so persistently striving. through subservient politicians, through femi- 
nism, clericalism, sophism, and other such foilers, drag this already 
much-deluded Republic inte the Brobdingnagian swamp from whose 
deadly gases there fs no escape, 

And, we may answer, exactly so reasoned Bernhardi about the 
same toilers in Germany. Yet, there is not a free mind in all 
the world outside of Germany which does not feel that it would 
have been far better for Germany aud for all humanity if Ger- 
many had haq more of these visionary toilers and less Bern- 
hardis. = 

THE GOSPEL, ACCORDING TO GEN. HOMER LEA. 


War, according to Gen. Lea, who breaks off again and again 
into peans of praise over the hardened soldier who has been 
militarily trained until he has shed all the moral sentiments and 
feelings which belong to ordinary humanity—war is not only a 
necessary and good thing, it is such a good thing that the very 
effort to avert and curb it, though that effort appear among 
intelligent men of all modern nations, is the supreme imbecility 
and impiety of which the human spirit can be guilty, By the 
patient and persistent effort of those who were at the time 
called “dangerous visionaries” by the Homer Lea type of 
mind, but whom we look back on now as the real builders of 
civilization, our race has conquered cannibalism and tribal war, 
slavery and bloody empires that rested solely on murder and 
rapine, gladiatorial combats and avowedly wars of conquest; 
over most of the carth the power of irresponsible kings ruling 
in wickedness by divine right; wrung from tyranny, ignorance, 
and superstition a thousand concessions, and put an end forever 
among really civilized men of the cowardly practice of dueling 
and the degrading code of honor—all habits of mind as old as 
War and once thought to be as impregnably fixed “in changeless 
human nature” as war ifseif. But they are all gone now and 
are superseded by new and better habits of life, 

But the one supreme curse of them all, the one diabolical 
thing which is nothing less than hell incarnate, man's deadliest 
enemy and father of more miscries than all else, we are asked 
not to attack, not to question its right to be, but to bow down 
before it as a great god of fate. Before war alone we must be 
helpless fatalists. For, according to our wise prophet of the way 
of life for America “ War is a biological necessity,” and nobody 
but “ Theorists and feminists who are but the feverish phan- 
tasms and sickly disorders of national life,“ will ever be fools 
enough to think that it can be curbed, restricted, or outgrown, 
According to this man, who in every page of his book shows his 
absolute contempt of the Christian God, and the Christian hope 
of the world, what is now going on in Europe must be a part of 
the world’s life until human nature changes; und as all who try 
to change it “are helpless as lice on the backs of wild ducks,” 
and as the general finds no evidence whatever in all recorded 
time that human nature has changed one iota, man is condemned 
forever to be but a fighting animal. The moment he tries to quit 
fighting and coneentrate his energy in things which minister to 
peaceful cooperation and human happiness, he loses the fighting 
spirit, and there is no other school of virtue which can possibly 
furnish a moral equivalent to a periodic wallow in the mire made 
oozy with human blood shed at the hands of his fellow men. And 
this is the man upon whose observations and authority, morethan 
from any other source, we are told that America must prepare to. 
fight Japan, and that if we are not in a hurry about it Japan 
will permanently take and hold the whole Pacific slope! If his 
military calculations are so far awry—and they are—as his 
moral vision and his spiritual reading of the destiny of humanity. 
those who listen to him need guardians. God pity America and 
the world if this creature who has not morally emerged from the 
Tertiary age is to become our supreme prophet! And Heaven 
pity the American people if they are blind and gullible enough 
to be deceived into thinking that when they follow Gen. Homer 
Lea and the kind who put their approval upon what he has 
taught, that they are really preparing for peace and not for war. 

WIAT PREPARATION HAS DONE FOR EUROPE. 

Has not Europe had 40 years of that kind of preparation for 
peace? Has not every nation over there been worked into the 
vast preparedness program by its army and navy leagues, and 
by its national-defense crowd, the prime movers of which were 
all the heaviest owners in the concerns which were to furnish 
the “defense” at the best paying rate of any money invested 
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in Europe? 


Has not every nation in Europe been led by its 
military experts into feeling that somebody was sure to attack 
them, and that their only possible hope and safety lay in ever 
new and ever vaster expenditures for soldiers and more soldiers. 
guns and more guns, and ever bigger guns, battleships, and more 
battleships? Of course, all this was done solely for “ defensive 


purposes.” Not in the whole of Europe was there anybody 
who contemplated “ offense.” If it were not so tragic, some of 
the funniest reading in the world is that which has come out 
of every country of Europe, even by its leading philosophical 
minds, the men in each country all morally certain that there 
was nothing wrong with their own “preparedness.” I quote 
from the lengthy statement signed by the leading thinkers of 
Germany and sent out to America as the nation’s justification: 


Since the German Army when it is summoned to war represents the 
whole German people, and since the German people is peaceably dis- 


Pe it follows t the army can only be a eae ors organization. 
gain, then, let us . that the German Fee ape a weapon which 
can be and is for defense against foreign aggression. 


Well, now, that looks perfectly reasonable from a German 
standpoint. But our dear German friends do not reason at all 
that way about the arms of Russia and France or the navy of 
England. Here is what they say about the Russian arms: 

The Czar as an individual is most certainly 7 the instigator of the 
unspeakable horrors that are now inundating Europe. But he bears 
before God and posterity the responsibility "ot having allowed himself 
to be terrorized by an unscrupulous military clique. 


OUR OWN GRAND DUKES. 


Curious, isn’t it, how much more innocent look the military 
cliques on our own side of the line than those on the other? 
Again, say our peaceably disposed Germans, The party of the 
grand dukes in St. Petersburg and the party of the Russian 
officers, always ready for war, and the Pan-Slavists, the brutal 
and unscrupulous representatives of the ideal that Russian czar- 
ism was destined to rule Europe—these made the war.“ Now, 
it so happens that we have but to substitute Prussians for 
grand dukes and Pan-Germanism for Pan-Slavism, and every 
one of the allies is using this identical language about the 
menace of the German cliques. The crime was always with the 
other fellow. All were sure that they were perfectly innocent 
and pure of motive. The only difficulty lay in the rather trou- 
blesome and aggravating fact, that never seems to have dawned 
upon military minds and which seems to be inherent in all pre- 
paredness programs, that that which looks entirely defensive 
to the men at the butt ends of these ever-growing and multiply- 
ing guns persisted in looking horribly offensive to everybody 
who was forced to gaze down the front end of the barrels. Of 
course ali this late unpleasantness in which Europe is at present 
involved would have been entirely avoided if they had all only 
had a few more millions of guns! If the wicked and foolish 
pacifists had not interfered with the military experts, these 
guns would have surely been on hand and peace assured—so 
reason our wise military minds, And, of course, the whole 
character of millions of guns and frowning battleships, when 
we get enough of them to be “adequately prepared solely for 
defensive purposes on this side of the ocean will be so changed 
that they will look to all the world not like “ offensive things” 
but beautiful tubes of peace through which we propose to toss 
only love messages around the earth. And yet our “ wise and 
practical’ friends profess to hold a monopoly of knowledge 
coneerning human nature! Instead of this preparedness pro- 
gram leading to peace in Europe, it led, as in the very nature of 
things it could not help leading, to fear and suspicion, to crimi- 
nation and recrimination, to a feverish rivalry, to spying, to 
constant reports of alarm, until first one side and then the other 
was in a perfect nightmare of dementia; to the awakening of 
all the worst elements of the human heart; and the more des- 
perately each nation tried to get “adequately prepared” the 
more certain was everybody that war was inevitable, until the 
Bernhardis and Blatchfords in each country were openly pub- 
lishing that their own nation should strike the other even with- 
out warning. 


WHAT WILL OUR POSTERITY THINK OF US? 


Finally, the nervous tension broke into this present mania of 
killing, which is the most horrible thing of its kind that has 
ever disgraced the human spirit. Our more reasonable descend- 
ants of 300 years hence will look back upon man’s domination 
by the military minds and philosophy of our day as the most 
weird, unreasonable, and inexcusable superstition to which the 
race has ever been subject—trial by fire and battle, the exhaus- 
tion of Europe in the vain effort to possess the Savior’s tomb, 
children’s crusades, and the burning of witches, will all appear 
manifestations of right reason lu the human spirit compared to 
an age that puts itself blandly into the hands of military eoteries 
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which thought, or pretended to think, that they really were 
working for peace by training millions of men day and night 
to think and plan for war, and by pauperizing the people by 
laying in ever more dangerous weapons of destruction, 

It is said of the priests of ancient Rome, who worked the 
superstitions of the simple common people through the sup- 
posedly divine oracles, that whenever they met in the streets 
they winked and laughed a derisive laugh over the general gulli- 
bility of human nature. I suspect that a lot of the modern 
priests of militarism are laughing up their sleeves at the easy 
way in which, by playing upon fear and with an adroit use of 
a few catch phrases, Christian people can be led into voting for 
the military program of men who feel no moral revulsion over 
war and who are themselves frankly pledged to the idea that 
there is no greatness nor glory for any nation save through 
what they call valor. They tell you that they are proposing an 
enormous increase in our armaments for peace. 

Question the men who first fathered this idea of vast arma- 
ments in Europe, and they will answer with Von Moltke. “ Per- 
petual peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful dream.” 
Question the men who are loudest in the demand for the same 
program in America, and, like Homer Lea, they will be found 
absolute unbelievers in the religious idea that there is a moral 
order in the universe which demands the cessation of the shed- 
ding of human blood. 

The military mind and the mind of Jesus Christ and those 
who really do believe in Him as the God appointed Savior of 
the world are in absolute and irreconcilable conflict. And I 
care not whether the military mind appears in England, Ger- 
many, Russia, or in America, if it can not be checked in its 
power of playing upon short-sighted, self-interest, and narrow- 
minded patriotism by preaching the gospel of force, fear, and 
great armaments, it will destroy modern civilization. Europe 
right now is its first victim. And that mind is now in America, 
in a perfect hysteria, screaming to us that we are at the mercy 
of a mad world unless we, too, go mad and surrender our 
Christian principles and practice for the worship of that Moloch 
to which Europe's children are being fed. Dr. Jefferson, one of 
the sanest and most prophetic men in America, is absolutely 
right when he declares; 

There is no question before the world in which the future of Christi- 
anity is so vitally involved as this question of international peace. 
The church can not survive if militarism Is to rule. Christianity must 
languish if Cesar is to sit on the throne. A house divided against — 
ean not stand. A nation can not 53 have the ‘ideals of 
Christ in its homes if it enthrones the ideals in its capital. 
We can not successively teach the boys the oua Rule it diplomats 
are lauded for ignoring it. We can not sing hymns to the of 


Love if the money of the le is progressively squandered in the 


manufacture of instruments of destruction. We can not get men to look 


adoring! apon Jesus dying on the cross when the magazines and doting 
are fill leg piede of battleships aud battalions of soldiers dril 
for the work of human ‘slaughter. -Christianity and militarism are — 


placabl and deadly enemies. You can not serve them both. You will 
come at last to hate the one and love the other or you will cling to 
the one and despise the other. 


PREPAREDNESS A CONFESSION, 

If there is such a thing as moral certainty, it is that an 
enormous increased expenditure of money for military purposes 
on the part of America at the present time is a confession on 
our part that our faith in the Christian way of ‘life for the 
nations is weakening before the philosophy which has as its 
most consistent advocates Homer Lea and Bernhardi. 

Tt is a confession that the military mind in America is already 
more powerful than the Christian mind. Have we not ever since 
this war began in Europe hung our heads in shame and humilia- 
tion over a European Christianity which had so signally failed 
in its God-appointed task to curb the murderous spirit of Eu- 
rope? Now is our first great opportunity to show that our 
Christianity is of a different fiber. Now is our supreme oppor- 
tunity to save America from coming to whatever world confer- 
ence follows this war, with our own faith in the Christ way for 
nations unshaken and comparatively unpolluted. But let us 
go to that conference with ‘the record immediately ‘behind us 
that we have just ordered such an increase in our own program 
of preparedness as has never been made by any other nation in 
time of peace, and it will stultify and weaken everything that 
as a nation we have to say of the moral insanity of a world 
peace thut rests upon nothing but dreadnaughts and bayonets. 

If America is to enter that conference free to spenk flaming 
words that shall have the value and power of example back of 
them, for a new and more rational peace footing among the 
nations, let her not now vote to spend new billions In the next 
5 or 10 years on a program which she professes to abhor. How 
much more weight our words will carry if we go there as a friend 
to-all, a menace to none, and under no circumstances as a cul- 
prit called upon for repentance with all the rest. 


AMERICA NEVER MORE SAFE. 

There has never been an hour in our national existence for 
50 years when we were in so little danger from other nations as 
we are right now, for the following cogent reasons: To begin 
with, the European nations have got about all the fighting on 
their hands that they can take care of for some time to come; 
and if they should stop fighting to-morrow and patch up some 
kind of peace between them, their hearts are so full of bitterness 
that any time within the next 15 years either side engages in 
another fight; anc it looks as if the new antagonist will keep 
the European power engaged in the front, that European power, 
whatever it be, can count on its present enemies being imme- 
diately upon its back. It is one of the supreme curses of war 
that it-ever breeds more war. Servia and Bulgaria two years 
ago were at war; and what Bulgaria is now doing to Servia, 
that either side in the present conflict which should at any time 
in the near future be foolish enough to attack America, can most 
certainly count on from its present enemies, That is the first 
very important fact which is entirely overlooked by our military 
people, who profess to be so afraid of America’s invasion. But 
they tell us that if it is not the Germans from Europe who are 
going to invade us, it is certain to be the Japanese. 

The Japanese are one of the heaviest taxed peoples in the 
world. They are still under the burden of the debt left by their 
war with Russia. More than 35 per cent of Japan's foreign trade, 
by which alone she is able to keep alive, is with America. The 
moment she declares war on America that large proportion of 
her income immediately ceases. With what Japan has recently 
done to Germany's oriental possessions still rankling in German 
hearts, and with the Kaiser's remark that “Germany never 
forgets” cherished by his people as a profound piece of states- 
manship, in less than 48 hours after Japan strikes at us it will 
occur to the Germans that such will be a good time to settle old 
scores with the island empire. 

If Germany emerges from this war victorious and able to 
fight anybody, and determined to fight somebody, all tremendous 
“ifs,” she will, in all probability, first try smaller and more 
accessible nations close at home. The moment she started for 
the United States she would not only have on her hands the 
most powerful Nation in the world in potential resources, but 
all of her present enemies besides, 

America to-day has not only the protection of her Navy, upon 
which she has spent billions of dollars; of her virtually un- 
limited power as a fighting nation were she attacked by a trans- 
oceanic enemy; has not only the protection of vast seas about 
her, across which no nation could bring an invading army with- 
out enermous risks, but in addition to all these, because she has 
kept out of the present world insanity, she has half the world 
arrayed against the other half, each side ready to attack the 
other that first takes us on as an enemy. Our guns, our power, 
our distance from the base of the attacker's supplies, our vast 
potential resources, already enormously increased into actual 
resources by our engagement in the manufacture of ammunition 
for the present European war, plus all the resources of either 
side in Europe which does not attack us, is not after all such 
a deplorable defense as our military men, who, for public con- 
sumption, dream nightmares day and night and profess to see 
the land swarming with victorious conquerors, would have us 
believe. 

WHERE MILITANT LOGIC FAILS, 


There is something else radically wrong with the reasoning 
powers of those who are howling for more guns. They over- 
look the fact that while Germany has spent 40 years in preparing 
for this war, that every day she engages in war she is not only 
shattering her enemy's guns and supplies, she is using up her 
own supply of all that constitutes her fighting efficiency. There 
have been single battles around a single city in which during 
one hour 200,000 high explosives have been discharged from 
German guns alone, And the fronts where the fighting is always 
going on with more or less intensity stretch over a distance of 
many hundreds of miles. 

The life of all vast guns which it takes months to manufac- 
ture is limited. A certain number of discharges and the hellish 
things rack themselves to pieces so that they are no longer 
accurate. Our own Hudson Maxim has recently shown that 
modern warfare is so exhausting on ordinary rifles that each 
soldier must be supplied with four in order to be certain that 
one shall always be ready for action. Tet this war go on for 
months and months, as in all human probability it will go on— 
possibly for years—and German preparedness, which ‘our people 
are being so sedulously taught to fear, will be a thing greatly 
decimated and attenuated compared to what it was when the 
war began, not only in men and money, as I shall presently 
show, but also in all the ordnances of war itself. Every day 
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that this war lasts, in all that constitutes ultimate force effi- 
ciency, Europe is growing rapidly weaker and we relatively 
stronger. The proud Europe that began this war will in nowise 
resemble the Europe that emerges from it, any mote than a crip- 
ple who has been bled within an inch of his life resembles an 
athlete in perfect health. It will be a Europe covered with from 
five to ten millions of new-made graves in which will lie the 
very pick and flower of its military manhood. Do you know 
what that means? Allowing for each body 2 feet by 6, so 
that literally corpse would be touching corpse, to bury 5,000,000 
men would take a trench 42 feet wide that would stretch from 
Chicago to St. Louis—275 miles—42 feet wide of solid dead 
bodies of the picked physical manhood of Europe, each one of 
them a year and a half ago a living man with all the loves and 
hopes and joys of life that belong to you and me. Would that 
these dead bodies could be gathered together in one vast open 
grave where they might lie in all their hideous mutilation, 
ghastliness, and stench, while around it were gathered all the 
Kaisers and war lords, Bernhardis and Homer Leas, and the 
whole military tribe who try to hide the horrors of war under 
the high-sounding names of glory and valor—would that all 
such could be forced to march around that grave and look 
and look; while their ears were pierced by the wails of millions 
of women and children robbed of their loved ones, until these 
defenders of war were cured of their mental and moral insanity 
that war is a necessary part of every nation’s life, that would 
make and keep “a place in the sun.” 
THE AWFUL RECKONING, 


Do not tell me that Europe can bury five or ten millions of 
her best trained soldiers and still be prepared for conquest. But 
that is not all. Besides these five or ten millions of dead men, 
taken out of the world at just that period when they are best 
fitted to pay back some equivalent for the infinite pains of their 
rearing, Europe will have to provide for the care and support 
of an equal number of millions of living cripples—poor, hand- 
less, armless, legless, maimed, blind, and mentally deranged— 
no war in history has produced anything like the insanity as 
this one—creatures who have been rendered absolutely unfit 
for military services and economically inefficient for life by the 
fires of hell through which they bave been passed. These help- 
less men Europe must provide for. Allowing $1 per day as the 
average earning power of these 5,000,000 men who were slain, 
and 50 cents a day as the earning power of the cripples. in the 
next 30 years Europe will be just $90,000,000,000 poorer for 
having slaughtered and maimed these victims. 

But that is not all. Besides these hosts of dead and cripples, 
there will be the millions of widows left to be the sole support 
of from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 helpless little half-orphan chil- 
dren who are to struggle for a bare existence in an economic 
order swamped in debt and more frightfully disarranged than 
any that complex modern civilization has ever witnessed. The 
war itself is inconceivably horrible; but the reconstruction 
period is to witness for years to come, a silent human misery 
which will rival in its torments the fiercest of the battle fields. 

Do one with Christian sympathies and imagination, the con- 
dition of Europe's poor, even before this bolocaust, was little 
less than tragic. What will this be for the survivors of this 
deluge of blood? ‘The soldiers died amid the excitement of 


battle and their agonies were soon over. But what human mind 


can conceive the bitterness of life to these millions of widows 
and children pinched by slow but certain starvation, as they 
cry for bread, and finally lie down to die in festering heaps 
amid the universal ruin wrought by war? Men who measure 
the aftereffects of this war by other wars of the past, forget 
that the last half-century has witnessed the enormous growth 
of city life, and complex industrial Interdependence. 

After other wars most of the people were on soil where they 
could dig at least a subsistence out of the ground. But to-day 
a vast part of Europe's population is in great industrial centers 
where literally the daily bread depends upon the uninterrupted 
play of industrial and economic forces. Only those of us who 
have witnessed at close hand the misery of large elements in the 
industrial workers of a great city during the time of a panic 
can begin to conceive of the unutterable horrors which are before 
the laboring people of a continent which has destroyed its bread 
winners, wiped out billions of its productive property, and spent 
all its free capital for the work of murder. But what we have 
seen of human misery for the laboring people in our great Ameri- 
can cities in time of nonemployment was but a gentle zephyr to 
a cyclone, compared to the inevitable miseries and agonies which 
are going to fall like mountains upon the city population of 
Europe’s industrial centers during the first years of reconstruc- 
tion following this continual suicide. Here is a part of that 
infinite madness which beggars all calculation. As certain as 
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to-morrow's sun shines, out of this struggle of the common 

people who are left in Europe there are going to grow revolu- 

tions on such a scale and so irresistible that the minds still 

haunted, after this war is over with insane dreams of military 

ambition, will be kept busy at home for a long time to come. 
THOUGHTS WHICH APPEAL, 


The world will have never seen such suffering and want to be 
ministered unto in the name of the merciful God as will be 
found in Europe during the first decade following the close of 
the present war, If that is true, and the words of Jesus Christ 
concerning human brotherhood mean anything whatever to us, 
we are forced to the conclusion that if there ever was a time 
when it was not only unnecessary and unwise, but positively 
criminal for a great nation to be thinking supremely of arms, 
and talking preparedness, such is the time with America to-day. 

What an indictment of the feebleness and littleness of our 
own Christian spirit es in this awful fact that at a time when 
all the people from whose loins we sprung and from whom we 
have received our religion, our art, and all the great construc- 
tive ideas of our civilization, all that has made us what we are— 
when these to whom we are close akin in blood and ideals and 
religion are dying by the millions and being plunged irresistibly 
forward into vast hells of universal misery and death, that the 
mind of America should be excited over nothing but getting 
ready to fight those who are left. 

Surely if there is a Father in heaven who in any degree re- 
sembles the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, He sorrows not more 
over Europe's tragedy than He does over America’s threatened 
apostasy, when, in such an hour as this in the world, markets 
and stocks and trade, and battleships and guns, and soldiers and 
“ preparedness ” interest us a thousand times more than any- 
thing that Jesus Christ ever said. Call me a lunatic if you will, 
a fool, a freak, a mollycoddle, a coward, a knave, I can not but 
hold that Jesus Christ’s ideal of the kingdom of a God on earth 
among men where men bear to one another brotherly relations, 
is something as much more worth dying for than a nation as 
the British Empire is vaster than an African tribe, And if it is 
good and heroic and right for men to spend all, even life itself, 
for patriotism, it is infinitely more good and righteous for Chris- 
tians to risk something, yes, all, in the effort to establish some 
sort of a world order in which men of different nations may not 
be set to blowing off each other’s heads every time some intrigu- 
ing fool upon a throne can get his hand on a hair trigger. 

Would that America to-day were not under the domination of 
ininds who see nothing in human nature but that which is re- 
sponsive to fear, Would that we really were a Christian people. 
Would that once again we could believe in the common people as 
our forefathers believed when they founded a Republic which 
was “of the people, for the people, and by the people.” Would 
that at this hour in the light of the world's history our Nation 
could be led as one people, not by the priests of Baal but by the 
mind of Christ and the God in whom we profess to trust, to do 
for once in the world a great Christian thing. If America has 
$2,000,000,000 to take from productive industry in the next 
decade let her not put it into things which will inevitably be 
used by the military minds of all other nations as an excuse and 
as a self-evident reason why they, too, should proceed to get more 
heavily prepared; let her not put it into things which must, in 
the very nature of things, be used to help blow the fires of hate 
and fear and suspicion around the whole earth ; into things which 
thereby may bring on other wars, or, if no wars come, can do no 
human being any earthly good. If we were a Christian people 
at this very hour Congress, instead of being beseeched by a great 
daily press and by thousands of excited citizens over the ques- 
tion of billions for preparedness, would be pressed by millions 
of Americans demanding that as a Nation we be prepared to 
ininister generously to all the distress of the European world. 
The money spent to help the Belgians in their hour of supreme 
need has more completely disarmed Belgian animosity toward 
us than all the power of German arms could ever do. 

While this generation lasts the man in Belgium who would 
propose evil for America would be looked upon by his country- 
men as nothing less than a moral monster. What has done this 
wonderful thing? Christian kindness, charity, and a living 
sense of human brotherhood. By the time this war has ended 
all Europe will be in a state of ruin and misery, want, and ex- 
haustion rivaling that of Belgium. If we could take that hour 
to do for Europe what American philanthropy has done for 
Belgium, we would put an end among the common people of 
every nation over there to the power of any mad set of fools 
who would be insane enough to want to fight us. 

MUST WE GO MAD, TOO? 

But to all such ideas it is replied that the German people 

have gone mad; that they are in the hands of men who, when 


they find that they can not get indemnities from the devastated 
Europe about them, will cross the sea, because we are rich, 
and take it from us unless we are immediately armed. ‘There 
are thousands of our people, one regrets to acknowledge, who 
have been so badly frightened that they honestly believe this. 
Fear hath torments. And frighten a man bad enough, and his 
imagination will turn every sound in the house into an invading 
thief. When I was a child and “saw things in the dark” I 
spent a night of absolute terror looking at the bull's eye of a 
burglar’s lantern, which, when daylight came on and sanity 
returned, turned into the kindly coals in the fireplace before 
which I dressed in warmth and comfort. 

Are these terrors justified by the facts? We turn our eyes 
to Europe and what do we find? Nations whose combined 
wealth, when they went into this war, roughly speaking, was in 
the neighborhood of $270,000,000,000. What it is to-day, since 
the falling of their stocks, no one can tell. The fright over the 
Morocco incident sent Germany’s stocks tumbling down at the 
rate of millions. But these nations before going into this war 
owed for wars already fought $27,000,000,000, a debt so vast 
that it could not be paid and never will be paid. 

It is difficult for the human mind to grasp an idea of a billion. 
When we get into military expenditures we ascend up into astro- 
nomical distances and measurements. It is the only“ heavenly ” 
thing about the whole military program. But, if you will figure 
up, you will discover that there have been comparatively only 
a little over a billion minutes since Christ was born into the 
world. Well, when this war began Europe owed for wars she 
had already fought $27 for every minute of the Christian era. 
That war debt was a veritable millstone around the necks of 
Europe's peasantry. But now, in this year and a half of fighting, 
Europe has already run up a war debt larger than for all the 
wars of the preceding Christian centuries, and she now owes 
more than a dollar for war for every second, every tick of the 
clock, since the Son of Man was here on earth. 

CALCULATING THE MONEY COST. 


These nations are engaged in a mad struggle which is eating 
into their common possessions during the first year at the rate 
of $20,000,000,000 in actual borrowed money. If we add the 
cost of what they have destroyed, it runs up, from the best esti- 
mates I can find, into forty or forty-five billions a year. Now, 
this year, according to the statement of Dr. Karl Helffelrech, 
secretary of the Germany treasury, in a recent speech before 
the Reichstag, it is costing all the belligerents eighty-two and 
one-half million dollars a day; more than thirty billions a year 
in money, and a corresponding destruction of property goes on. 
How long are they going to tight? Of course no human being 
can tell with certainty, but they all declare, even after this 
year and a half of mutual slaughter, that it is a finish fight, 
and that they will conquer or spend the last man and farthing 
in the effort to do so. Would that they could be stopped at this 
very hour; but, unfortunately, nations mad enough to begin 
fighting are like men pushed over a precipice, they can not be 
reached, and they do not come to themselves until they have all 
struck bottom. The time to stop war is not after they are over 
the precipice. The neutral world can do little to stop this war; 
but God pity humanity if after 40 years more of scientific in- 
vention the earth ever knows another war. It is that war of 
40 years hence that all friends of humanity and of peace ought 
to be preventing right now. 

How long are the nations going to fight? Lord Kitchener, 
said to be one of the greatest soldiers in Europe, warned the 
English nation at the outbreak of the present hostilities that they 
were in it for at least three years. Here is a nice mathematical 
problem to work on. If it took England three years and cost her 
$1,500,000,000 to conquer a hundred thousand Boers in South 
Africa, how long will it take her and her allies, and what will 
it cost them, to whip more than a hundred millions of people who 
have been preparing for 40 years for this particular conflict? 
And, if it has cost Germany the best soldiers of her marvelously 
prepared military machine millions and millions of men who 
were in the prime of their fighting efficiency, so that to-day she 
is employing mere youths and men over 40 years of age, and 
billions and billions of dollars to conquer but a relatively small 
and insignificant part of her enemies’ territory, how long will 
it take her and what will it cost her to conquer 200,000,000 of 
people who have, and will keep for years, the possession of the 
seas, and can draw on the ends of the earth for their supplies? 

TO THINK OF BELGIUM is TO WEEP. 

The war has swept over little Belgium, and men with hearts 
can not think of Belgium's condition without tears leaping to 
their eyes. It swept over a goodly part of France and left the 
land in ashes. It has swept back and forth over Poland and 
that is in ashes. It has gone into the edge of Russia and that 
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is a wilderness. It has passed over Servia, and Servia is no 
more. It has swept over a goodly part of Urumiah, and more than 
a million of inoffensive men, women, and children are decimated 
and wiped out of existence by the hand of those whom German 
chancellors call “our noble allies.” It has turned the Austrian 
Alps, which reached into heaven, into veritable pits of hell. 
Once let those splendid German battle lines givé way and Ger- 
many, too, will go up in smoke, and become in every part where 
war flames haye spread a charred chaos in which the unhappy 
survivors will be kept alive only through soup kitchens, Mean- 
while, what of the navies whose deadly powers we are taught 
so much to dread? Week by week and month by month German, 
French, English, and Russian cruisers and battleships go down 
from shot and shell, torpedoes and mines, by ones and twos and 
Tours. 

Months ago it was announced that Germany, in her terrible 
game of hunting down English commercial ships, had lost over 
60 of her submarines. It is trne that thus far the main body of 
the English and German fleets are untouched; but the war is 
not yet ended, and those last desperate efforts that dying nations 
will make before surrendering are not over. If the time ever 
does come—and it may, nay, in all probability, it will come— 
when the English and German fleets clash, and before that day’s 
battle is over it is within the realm of possibility that America 
may find herself in the unenviable position of being not the 
second or third, but the first rate sea power of the world, and 
all this without building another battleship. 

Let this war go on for another 18 months—as it will go on 
unless it ends in an absolute draw, in which case Europe will 
herself seriously propose some less dangerous method of keeping 
the peace than that of preparedness—but let it drag on for 
months more, possibly years, costing every day it lasts $50,000,000 
a day—eighty-two and a half millions a day, according to the 
most recent statement of the German secretary of the imperial 

treasury—a sum sufficient to build one or one and a half Panama 
` Canals once a week, and there will not be left free money any- 
where in all Europe sufficient to fit out a formidable expedition 
against the United States. 


HOW THE MONEY CENTER HAS SHIFTED. 


Already the money centers of the world have moved from 
London and Paris and taken up their permanent headquarters, 
for the next half century at least, in New York City and Chi- 
cago. The only formidable wars which are going to be fought, 
or, by any human possibility, can be fought. by any of the great 
modern nations after this war closes will be on borrowed capi- 
tal. Borrowed from where? From the Asiatic Nations? They 
have not got it. From Africa? Africa has not got it. From Eu- 
rope? Does any man who has not lost his faculties imagine that by 
the time European statesmen get through settling with the people 
of Europe over more than a hundred-billion-dollar debt—which 
can not be paid and much of it must ultimately be repudiated— 
that these people can be immediately hoodwinked into giving up 
what little they have left to embark on a new venture of blood 
and death, which, if the conquest of America were its object. 
would be longer and in the end costlier than the insane struggle 
that has just closed? No; the money for the conquest of 
America can not be found in Asia, Europe, or Africa. The only 
spot on the face of the earth where there will be any free money 
for a long time to come is in the United States. America, be- 
cause she has thus far kept comparatively free from the domina- 
tion of military minds and the philosophy of preparedness, 

` finds herself great, free, and prosperous, while all the rest of the 
earth has destroyed its fittest manhood and hopelessly engulfed 
itself in debt, which can be dealt with only by repudiation. Once 
let nations begin to repudiate their debts and the bankers of the 
world will for a long time to come have far less interest in the 
loan game for preparedness and war than they have ever before 
shown. 

Let the United States say to Europe: “ We will help you to 
rebuild your cities and factories; we will furnish capital for 
every legitimate venture which looks to the rehabilitation of 
your industrial, economic and social order, but not one dollar 
will we supply to any nation in Europe which proposes to re- 
build its military equipment so that it is a menace to civiliza- 
tion; not one dollar will we loan to any nation that holds back 
from a world organization which will to a large extent limit 
the possibility, dread, and costliness of war ”"—let America say 
this, and there is not a nation in Europe, no matter what its 
military minds think, that can force back on the world the 
horrors of preparedness, The trade and good will of the United 
States, becnuse we alone possess free capital and purchasing 
power, will be absolutely essential to the rehabilitation of every 
European State. When they quit fighting among themselves, 
unless they do it immediately, their free capital will be gone— 


nay, they will have eaten into their own very marrow. Where 
all are poverty stricken, no matter what the needs, trade is dull 
indeed. We literally are the hope of the world. Would that 
we had at the head of our affairs business and political men who 
are not so easily frightened into blindness to the supreme op- 
portunity to free a world. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


At the close of this stupid siauzhter, a slaughter which never 
would have happened if first submitted to the people, the com- 
mon people of Europe are going to ask as they have never asked 
before, “ Who is it and what is it that led us down into this 
inferno? Was it the aspirations of our own democracy? Or, 
was it those from above who loaded us down with arms, against 
our repeated and impassioned protests, and taught us to love 


‘that which our honest hearts hate, and to hate that which by 


all the dictates of our better manhood we love?” And before 
the people of Europe get through answering that question much 
that was high and mighty a year and a half ago and that, even 
yet, looks menacing to all men who love a free humanity will be 
pulled down from its pedestal of irresponsible power to go the 
way of all the other tyrannies of the past. America’s supreme 
opportunity to do something glorious for herself, and for this 
European democracy, and for the free and untrammeled life of 
to-morrow's larger, juster day among the nations, is to give 
these downtrodden, deceived common people of Europe a great 
leverage and a great hope and a great courage to down their 
war lords and bloodletters of every kind, by pointing across 
the sens to the great, free, unmilitarized Republic which has 
set the example to the world of one nation enlightened enough 
to arrest for once the mad gospel of evermore preparedness, 

With such military equipment as we now have on hand, and 
with Europe's utter exhaustion in men, money, industry, and, 
before the war closes, in the very implements of war itself, we 
are absolutely safe from European aggression, certainly for the 
next score or more of years. Let America during those years; 
with the full weight of her vast moral, industrial, and money 
power, put herself on the side of those peace forces in Europe 
that will see the crime of repeating the conditions out of which 
their present sorrow came, and she will usher in the rule of the 
people in all Europe. And with real democracy enthroned there 
is a possibility of a federated world in which all men may be 
comparatively free and safe. 

The hour this war closes rings the death knell of old, tyran- 
nical, war-cursed Europe if America is true to the ideals which 
have made her great. Between militarism and democracy the 
feud is eternal. The cause of democracy is the cause of the 
only kind of Christianity in which the modern mind can be- 
lieve. If America in-this hour had any of the vision, faith, and 
forward-looking spirit of the pioneer souls who gave their lives 
to found her, and of those who died to save her, she would not 
now in timorous fear be repeating those damnable shibboleths 
coined in kings’ houses and fostered in dying Europe by those 
who hate democracy. She would be ringing from coast to 
coast with the cry that European democracy shall be helped out 
of its bondage of debt and imprisoning walls of standing armies, 
forts, and arsenals into a life free to express its own natural 
good will and fellowship with all brother men. But higher yet 
along these lines unthinkable to military minds lies America's 
supreme opportunity to free the whole mind of mankind from 
that infinite crime and delusion whereby modern science, God's 
last and, in many respects, greatest gift to the children of men, 
should have been clutched by wicked hands which wield its well- 
nigh divine power only for evil. Does the wisdom er sanity of 
the civilization which has been need any more terrible indict- 
ment than this; that after a century of the most marvelous 
scientific discovery and advance that the earth has ever known 
it is only in the realms of destruction and death that science 
has been given the money, with a free and unlimited hand, to 
show what it could do? 

THE PROSTITUTION OF SCIENCE, 

Every modern nation has overtaxed its people in the creation 
of scientific ways of killing other people, and has doled out 
grudgingly little inadequate pittances of money when science 
has asked that she might show what she could do in the way 
of bettering and conserving human life. Even in our so-called 
unmilitary America we. have our Secretary of War nnd Secre- 
tary of Navy who stand unblushingly by the side of our Na- 
tional Treasury and say, “ We want $500,000 a day and every 
day in the year to spend in getting ready to kill somebody.” 
Now it is proposed they help themselves to nearly two million 
a day. And then the money is frecly voted. And then they 
say, “ We want, besides, $400,000 every day in the year to pay 
for having killed somebody in the past.” And the money is 
freely voted. It cost England nearly twenty-seven hundred dol- 
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lars for every man she killed in the Boer War. It took less 
than $2.50 per man to save a life in turning Panama, the deadli- 
est climate on earth, into a region having the lowest death rate 
in the world. Such is the difference between the cost of science 
as an agency of death or as an agency of life. 

If but a fractional part of the money and scientific ingenuity 
and forethought which have been spent in battleships and forts, 
torpedoes and target practice, and in creating these twenty-odd 
millions of scientifically trained and equipped soldiers who are 
finally set to mutually slaughtering one another, and inci- 
dentally piling up a seventy-five or a hundred billion dollar 
debt—if but a fractional part of what the world has spent in 
killing and getting ready to kill had been devoted to the crea- 
tion of knowledge, mutual understanding, and good will among 
the nations; to sanitation, running down the causes and sources 
and breeding places of disease and preventable death; to wiping 
out the causes of poverty and crime and misery and human ig- 
norance, there is not a nation in all the world which would not 
be, in all that ministers to human happiness and well-being, in- 
conceivably nbove its present status, and the unrestrained mili- 
tary mind has done this infinite evil. It has robbed us of the 
incalculable wealth and happiness that might have been ours; 
it has slaughtered our brothers; it has hardened our hearts; 
it has clouded our faith; it has made us deny every postulate 
of the religion which we profess to believe and has left us in a 
world of blood and tears, sorrows and desolation more tragic 
than any the earth has ever known since God saw all that He 
had made and called it good. 

Militarism and Christianity can not live together. If Christi- 
anity and democracy do not conquer militarism now, militarism 
will for a long time to come cripple both. In that struggle 
where ought the sympathies and example of the people of 
America to be found? 


Our Foreign Policy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 26, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
by reading the following telegram and letter bearing upon our 
foreign policy: 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

We earnestly petition you to use your best efforts and exert your 
influence to preserve to this country their unalterable rights and inter- 
est which are now jeopardized, and to uphold the position taken by 
our President, which is to prevent the abandonment of the honor and 
prestige of the United States and to sacrifice forever the rights for 
which our President {s now so ably and strongly contending. 

W. S. SHIELDS. II. M. JOHNSTON. 
Cary F. SPENCE, Davin C. CHAPMAN, 
M. D. ARNOLD. J. ALLEN SMITH. 
A. A. BLOW. J. E. BRISCOE, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 25, 1916. 


Dran Mc.: It seems to me that while we want to keep out of war 
with Germany and all other nations, that for Congress, by resolution, 
or the administration to take the proper step that this country will 
assent to any nation sinking without warning so-called ‘ defensively 
armed“ merchantmen will be disastrous, and a complete backing down 
by the United States from the position it has heretofore taken, and will 
lead us into inevitable trouble. It is a change from heretofore 
accepted international law and will for that reason be an unneutral 
act on our part. It will alienate all the allied nations with whom we 
are now dealing, and almost destroy our commerce with them. But 
the worst feature is that if we do that, the bars will be completely 
down, and the Germans will sink all ships without regard to the 
facts, and then claim they were armed or that they had good 
reason to think so, and then we will be left to negotiate for the 
next 20 years about the facts. It will practically destroy our com- 
merce, If we had the ships of our own to do business, it might be 
another matter from a business standpoint though not from a stand- 
point of justice and humanity; but we have not the ships, and you 
will see, in my opinion, that if this step is taken it will mean a 
slump in business that will cost this country millions, and the Demo- 
cratie Party loss of control. 

I know you are in a better posnog to ade of the proper thing 
to do than I am, but I am writing this as the opinion of one of your 
constituents, and I belleye that opinion is pretty general here. 

Yours, truly, 
R. M. BARTON. 


While not indorsing each particular argument advanced by 
these constituents of mine, I do most earnestly indorse the posi- 
tion taken in both communications, namely, that in this crisis 
it is the duty of every patriotic citizen to uphold our President 


in his efforts to maintain generally the rights of humanity nud 
especially the rights of Americans on the high seas. 

For more than a year and a half President Wilson has, under 
most difficult circumstances, kept us out of war and at the same 
time has in the highest and truest sense defended and upheld 
American rights and American honor. No President could have 
done more than this, and few could or would have done as well. 
For these two things alone he is entitled to the highest respect 
and deepest gratitude of the American people. Our foreign 
policy is peculiarly in the hands of the Executive. The most 
of us agree that in the past 19 months he has done marvelously 
well in keeping us out of trouble. He has peculiar knowledge 
of the situation that we as a body do not have. We have 
trusted him up to this date and he has not failed us. While 
almost all the other great nations are up to their eyes in trouble, 
ours, under his leadership, is at peace with all the world. 
Whether one is for him or against him, one must admit these 
facts. Let us continue to uphold and sustain him. 

I believe these constituents of mine, who, as I personally 
know, are men of the highest standing in Tennessee, are simply 
giving voice to a sentiment that prevails in our entire country, 
and for these reasons I ask that their views may be placed in the 
Record. Judge Barton is a. former member of the Court of 
Appeals of Tennessee. I put these communications in the 
Record to show that the old Volunteer State stands always in 
the front ranks of those who wish to uphold American rights 
and honor. 


Four Million Dollars’ Worth of Favoritism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI. 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 28, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, a Member of Congress is 
foolhardy who ventures to attack any of the hoary-headed 
abuses of the Government service in Washington. 

When the bill making appropriations for the expenses of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments of the Gov- 
ernment was under consideration by the Committee on Appro- 
priations 1 introduced an amendment providing that clerks and 
employees in all branches of the public service in Washington 
be required to perform eight hours’ service in each working 
day. The amendment was adopted by the committee almost 
unanimously and reported as part of the bill. Immediately a 
storm of protest broke out on the part of the merchants and the 
press of Washington. The newspapers of the Capital were filled 
with little else for days I was earicatured as trying to in- 
duce good old Uncle Sam to become a slave driver! Abusive 
and anonymous letters poured in upon me. I was threatened 
with misrepresentation and vilification at home that would 
defeat me for reelection. The merchants held meetings to de- 
nounce me and to bluff and bully all who could be brought 
within the sphere of their influence to vote against the change. 
1 was held up to scorn as an enemy of labor and as an ignorant 
demagogue. It was even pointed out that I had been instru- 
mental in curbing the evils of tax dodging in the District of 
Columbia; that 1 was the author of a law requiring property 
owners in Washington to pay part of the cost of street im- 
provements in front of their own property and relieve Uncle 
Sam of that expense, and therefore 1 was a dangerous wan. 
The attitude of the Washington press is epitomized in an edi- 
torial squib in the Herald: 

It will be recalled that Representative BORLAND, who by an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill seeks to compel the Government clerks to 
work an extra hour each day, is the author of another amendment, 
which now compels property owners .n Washington to pay for paving 
the streets. His popularity in Washington is thus easily explained. 

Why all this tempest In a teapot? Is there anything in- 
human or oppressive in requiring Government clerks to work a 
standard day of eight hours? 

The facts are simply these: In some of the departments in 
Washington the clerks work only seven hours a day. In other 
departments—for example, in the Government Printing Office and 
in the Ordnance wactory at the navy yard—the employees work 
eight hours. When I first came to Congress, in 1909, the em- 
ployees of the Kansas City post office and other great post 
offices throughout the Nation were working 9, 10, and 11 hours 
in some cases. 
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I am a believer in the eight-hour law, and after a spirited 
fight we secured an eight-hour day for postal employees through- 
out the Union. This was considered a notable victory. Since 
then Congress has passed laws giving an eight-hour day to em- 
ployees on Government work, to employees on public work in 
the District of Columbia, and to women wageworkers in private 
employ in the District of Columbia. During all of this time 
clerks in certain of the executive offices in Washington were 
working only seven hours a day. This is a lingering remnant 
of the old political system before civil service came into exist- 
ence, when clerks were appointed by political influence and 
governed by favoritism. At one time in the dim past clerks in 
Washington worked only six hours a day. As the business of 
the Government grew this time was extended, partly by law 
and partly by Executive order, to six and a half, seven, 
seven and a half, and eight hours; so that while the hours 
of labor of Government employees throughout the country 
have been cut down to the standard day of eight hours the 
tendency in Washington has been to eliminate favoritism 
and discrimination by increasing the working day to the 
same standard schedule. Thus it happens that there still 
remains a discrimination in favor of the clerks in certain de- 
partments who work on a seven-hour schedule and are thus 
constituted a privileged class. Such a discrimination is unjust 
and indefensible. The proposed amendment will not affect the 
hours of those who are already working eight hours, but will 
equalize the hours of labor among all Government employees. 
While the Government ought not to require unusual hours of 
service, except in emergencies, the most fervid imagination 
can not see anything inhuman or oppressive in this proposal. 

Economists, philanthropists, and labor leaders have all agreed 
that eight hours is a normal.day’s work. They have taught 
that the day should be divided into three periods; that the 
worker should have eight hours for rest, eight hours for meals 
and social improvement, and, having these, he is in fit condi- 
tion for eight hours óf productive labor. Even in the case of 
women and children, no different rule was made, but in some 
cases even a limitation to nine hours was considered a reform. 
This is the first time, to my knowledge, that anyone has had 
the audacity to contend that an eight-hour schedule was in- 
human and oppressive. 

Uncle Sam's pay roll in the District of Columbia is about 
$50,000,000 a year. Not all of this would be affected by the 
change, but it is estimated that a saving of about $4,000,000 
annually would result from requiring a full day’s work from 
Government employees. As the pay roll increases annually 
with the growth of the Nation’s business, the saving in future 
years will be greater. ‘The longer the abuse continues the 
more it is costing the American people. The money in the 
Federal Treasury belongs to the taxpayers. It all comes out 
of the pockets of the people. It represents the blood and toil 
of those who support their Government. It is a trust fund 
to be paid out only for an adequate and legal return. Taxa- 
tion in some form must be borne by the people to pay the ex- 
penses of government, but under the Democratic principle 
taxation must be limited to the actual needs of the Govern- 
ment, honestly and economically administered. 

Can Congress defend the placing of taxes upon the farmers 
and business men of the land to furnish gratuities for privi- 
leged classes? Since the tariff has failed us as a source of 
revenue, it is necessary to look around for other means of 
taxation. If we propose a tax to-day the people will ask and 
will have a right to demand an answer to the question, “ What 
do you intend to do with this money?” Can we reply, “We 
are taxing you at least $4,000,000 extra in order to pay salaries 
to an extra number of Government clerks"? 

“We dislike to put them to the inconvenience of working a 
full day, and therefore we will put the burden on you taxpay- 
ers?” The American taxpayers would rejoin: “In that case 
we shall take matters in our own hands. It is no disgrace to 
feed at the public crib, but it is bad manners to keep both feet 
in the trough.” 

Besides the extra force that must be employed there are other 
inconveniences in the short day. The public offices should be 
open the full business hours of the day in order to properly 
transact public business. Business men come at great expense 
from all over the United States to transact business at the de- 
partments. Their time is always limited, and they are under ex- 
pense during their stay in Washington, If they can not finish 
their business by the middle of the afternoon they must re- 
turn to their hotels and stay over another day to await the con- 
venience of the Government clerks. If they think to take time 
by the forelock by going to the departments at the hour in the 
morning at which they would begin business in their home town, 
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they are told to wait, hat in hand, on the convenience of a 
lordly chief clerk who is afraid that some one will offend his 
dignity, hurt his feelings, and treat his refined nature with 
inhumanity and oppression by expecting him to observe the 
same business hours that are observed in all commercial cities 
throughout the land. Frequently the business man must enlist 
the aid of his Congressman or Senator to obtain information 
or to straighten out difficulties, as the great mass of constituents 
can not hope to be familiar with the division of powers and 
duties of the different departments and bureaus and the methods 
of procedure in each, Even a first-term Congressman has diffi- 
culty in getting on to the ropes on account of the greatly in- 
creased number of bureaus and the multitude of laws governing 
them. A Congressman or Senator who is called upon by busy 
constituents anxious to adjust some matter and return home 
finds he must leave Congress in the very midst of the ses- 
sion and hurry down to the department where the business is 
pending in order to reach there before the clerks have slammed 
their desks and gone home, 

And then consider the multitude of letters that come to the 
Congressman or Senator, especially from busy commercial cities, 
asking for information which can only be obtained by a personal 
call at the departments. 

Every Member on this floor will bear me out when I say that 
while Congressmen are glad to put themselves at the service of 
their constituents in all proper and necessary ways, yet they 
have to spend twice as much time for that purpose as is neces- 
sary or as their constituents give them credit for. This is time 
wasted, and which they should have spent on the floor of Con- 
gress or in attendance upon the committees to which they be- 
long. I know many Congressmen whose days are crowded with 
their committee work, their departmental calls, and their at- 
tendance on the sessions of the House, and who, therefore, must 
keep up their correspondence by working nights and Sundays. 
And this includes all of the really successful Members of Con- 
gress. To talk, therefore, of inhumanity and oppression in re- 
quiring Government clerks to work during the usual business 
hours of the day is folly and nonsense. 

There are many enterprising and skillful men among the Gov- 
ernment employees, and some of them are scientists and experts, 
whose services are worth more than the Government pays them, 
but these are all working under the eight-hour schedule now and 
will not be affected by the change in the laws. On the slackers 
we need waste no sympathy. There are a number of negroes- in 
the civil service, and, almost without exception, they are in the 
purely clerical departments where the seven-hour day prevails 
and not in the mechanical and technical branches where the eight- 
hour day is enforced. I am told that among the young negro 
couples it is customary for both the husband and wife to take 
the civil-service examinatton and secure appointment, if possi- 
ble, in the same office. As they get to work late in the morning 
and go home early in the afternoon, it is possible for them to keep 
house and raise an interesting brood of pickaninnies while draw- 
ing two comfortable salaries from the Federal Government. 
Sometimes the wife only works in the department, and the hus- 
band rests at home or devotes his talents to preaching the gospel. 

The most bitter opponents of any reform in the law, the men 
who have denounced it as inhuman and oppressive, who have 
reviled Congress in public and private, who have stirred up ali 
this hysteria at the mere suggestion of efficiency and economy, 
are the mercantile interests of the city of Washington. 

These merchants, with the real estate and banking interests 
with which they are allied and the newspapers which subsist 
upon their patronage, control the public opinion of the District 
of Columbia. They have an influence which is powerful, per- 
sistent, and insidious. Through the various national organiza- 
tions that are centered in Washington they frequently attempt 
to extend this influence out into the country, and by “ back-fire ” 
seek to coerce Members of Congress to yield to their demands. 

These merchants would like to have the shopping districts 
crowded with Government employees in the early afternoon. 
Their interests lie in the direction of having the greatest pos- 


sible number of people employed in the departments at the 


highest possible pay and working the shortest possible time. 
More people and a short work day means more trade, more 
amusements, more house rent, and the merchants and landlords 
get substantially all of the clerk's salary. It is casy to under- 
stand their position in opposing reform. It is simple and candid. 
Their fixed idea is that the Federal Government exists for 
their benefit, and not for the people who maintain it. They 
look upon it as their cow; they do not care who feeds it the 
hay, but they must have the milk. Under the Constitution the 
District of Columbia exists solely for the convenience and 
safety of the Nation as the seat of Government, and not for the 
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profit or convenience of those who choose to own property or do 
business here. 

While we can understand the attitude of these local mer- 
chants, their interests can not be given weight against the 
interests of the taxpayers of the Nation. While these depart- 
ment-store proprietors denounce as inhuman an eight-hour day 
for Government clerks I have not noticed that they are willing 
to concede a shorter day to their own employees. They like 
to regulate their private business upon the basis of the fewest 
number of employees and the longest possible hours. 

It has only been a few months since these same men were 
protesting vigorously to Congress against a law limiting to eight 
hours the time of wage-working women in private employ in 
the District of Columbia. They said it was “inhuman and 
oppressive” to forbid them for working their shop girls as 
long as they pleased. They are still protesting that it will ruin 
the retail business of Washington and drive trade to Baltimore. 
What a delightfully elastie conscience these patriots have! 
How warmly they are interested in the cause of labor! 

In the very set of resolutions passed by the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Washington condemning the Borland amend- 
ment as inhuman and oppressive, they also condemn the eight- 
hour law for women passed by Congress which prevents them 
working their shopgirf 10 and 12 hours a day! Could sordid 
stupidity go further than this? 

Another powerful class who are very bitter against the amend- 
ment are the real-estate speculators of Washington. Building 
houses and selling them on the installment plan to Government 
clerks is a very protitable business. The clerk is a good risk. 
His pay and position is sure. He works for an employer who 
never misses a pay roll; who never goes out of business; who 
never has a strike, lockout, or boycott; and who sees that his 
employees pay their debts. On with the dance! More clerks, 
more houses. Let the taxpayer of the Nation bear the burden. 
Here the interest of the landowning class is directly opposed 
to the interests of the Nation and its taxpayers. 

Let those Congressmen who believe that clerks in Washing- 
tion should be a privileged class vote against this provision. 
Let those who believe in discriminating between Government 
employees in the same grade of service vote against it. Let 
those who believe in soaking the American taxpayer vote 
against it. Let those who believe in truckling to the sordid 
selfishness of private interest in Washington vote against it. 
And let those who believe that the public is not entitled to 
have the Government offices open during the usual business 
hours of the day vote against it! 


Bending Post-Office Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 28, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave of the 
House granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
bonding feature of the Post Office appropriation bill, I desire 
to insert that provision of the bill. 

Section 2 of the bill provides: 


Rec. 2. That hereafter the Postmaster General shal] have authority 
and he is hereby empowered to assess and collect a sum of money, or 
fee, not in excess of 75 per cent of the present rates of bonds now ju 
force, from each officer and sone? of the Postal Service with the 
United States of America through the Post Office Department who are 
now, or hereafter may be, required by law to give bond. and to create 
and establish with the money or moneys deri from such assessments 
and collections a ranty fund to emnify the United States of 
America for losses incurred because of, or by reason of, the failure of 
any of the said officers or employees to faithfully perform and discharge, 
or for improperly ornagy and discharging, the duties and obliga- 
tions im on the said officers or employees by reason of their sc- 
ceptance of such office or 3 and a sum of money or fee not 
in excess of the rates of bonds now in force from each contractor with 
the United States of America through the Post Office Department who 
are now, or hereafter may be, required by law to give bond by reason 
of their acceptance or execution of such contract. 

And the Postmaster General is further authorized and empowered to 

ibe such regulations as may be necessary to create a maintain 
a guaranty fund apd to pay in full from such guaranty fund any per- 
son or persons who have incurred or suffered loss or losses for which 
the United States is liable: Provided, That any officer or 5 ma 
es bond, with surety or sureties approved by the Postmaster General, 

Neu of and in the place of an assessment for or contribution to the 
said 11 fund: Prorided further, That the Postmaster General 
may, in hiv discretion, require and secure a bond for the faithful and 


proper performance and discharge of the duties and obligations of any 


office or employment in addition to the assessment for and contribu- 
tion to the said guaranty fund: And provided further, That the pre- 
mium of such bond shail be charged against and paid from the sald 
guaranty fund: And provided further, That the establishment and 
sg of said system shall be without additional cost to the Govern- 
men 

This is not appropriating money for the conduct of the Post 
Office Service. It is new legislation and an innovation in the 
regulation of conducting the post-office business. In recommend- 
ing this provision of the bill the chairman of the committee said: 

Mr. Chairman, there bas been much discussion and feeling about this 
question, but it can be very clear that there can be and is no opposition 
to it except from selfish motives. ae ae the poxition of the 
department in offering this legislation is t such action will result in 
8 saving of money which is now paid in premiums to surety 
com es. 

Becand: It wili stimulate bidding and competition and restore confi- 
dence in the minds of the public. 

Third. It will poera collusion ameng bidders and unwarranted 
and unfair action by su companies and their agents, 

Fourth It will enable the department to handle and keep within its 
control confidential information which is now. furnished to surety com- 
= by bidders long before it reaches the department, as well as to 

ecide for itself whether or not a competitor is competent or qualified 

to perform service cn pro; Is submitted by him. 

fth. It will prevent the restriction and dictation of the amount of 
3 es bas been referred to in this report. 

ey therefore recommend that the present system of bonding of 
star-route, screen-wagon and other contracts be abolished, and tn lieu 
thereof that a law enacted containing such provisions as may be 
deemed necessary in order to have such contracts in the future bonded 
by the Government. 

A specific case is mentioned by the honorable chairman of the 
committee showing that the Government lost $20,000 on a single 
contract because the bonding company refused to bond a con- 
tractor unless the contractor would raise his bid from $44.000 
to $64,000. It looks very strange to the ordinary business man 
that the Government would award a $44,000 contract to a con- 
tractor at $64,000, lay the blame on the bonding company, and 
seek to charge up the loss to the Government of $20,000 to any 
bonding company. Has it come to pass that the Government of 
the United States could find only one man to whom it could let 
a single contract? And if the contract was only a $44,000 
contract and worth that price, why did it let the contract for 
$64,000? This certainly looks like extravagance with a venge- 
ance. Then. again, why does the Government charge up the loss 
to the bonding company? Is there not in this broad land any 
other person who could give ample security to the Government 
for a $44,000 contract? Or must the contract be limited to a 
single person with security from a bonding company? What I 
insist is that the Government is to blame, whether through the 
Post Office Department or any other department, for paying 
$64.000 for work or material worth only $44,000, and not the 
bonding company. 

If it is generally known that this method will be tolerated by 
the Government, we have have no doubt but what there will be 
plenty of bidders in cases of such contracts where the Govern- 
ment pays a third more for services or articles than they are 
worth. The agreement is presented by the chairman on the 
theory that the contract was a 844.000 contract and not a 
$64.000, and it would have been interesting to know whether or 
not the contractor made money or lost money on this particular 
contract, and how much. 

We are told that bonding companies do not solicit the bonding 
of screen-wagon or rural-route contracts. Neither do they 
solicit the bonds for contractors of public buildings. And we are 
also told of an illustration where a surety company paid an 
indemnity of $200,000 in a single case, and the question is then 
asked. How long could a guaranty fund stand such a strain? 
This bonding business is a business of itself. It is more or less 
precarious. and it should not be entered upon without the fullest 
investigation that it is the proper thing to do. It is of frequent 
occurrence to notice in the newspapers of the day startling 
accounts of large defalcations of the surety bonds of public offi- 
cials and private persons clothed with fiduciary positions. 

It might be good business for the Government to accept on 
such contracts personal surety bonds signed by individuals of 
undoubted financial standing. This section of the bill for bond- 
ing is now eliminated from the bill, but we are given to under- 
stand that it wil’ be incorporated in the next bill. This keeps 
the bonding proposition alive, and the intention is to raise a 
guaranty funt out of which the losses can be paid. This guar- 
anty fund is to be procured from employees by an assessment 
and collection from each of the officers and employees of the 
Posta’ Service who are required by law to give bonds. No such 
officers or employees have petitioned or expressed their willingness 
to furnish money for this fund. although the rate is to be but 
75 per cent of what they pay the surety companies for such bonds. 
But one of the objections lies in the fact that this fund will be 
from time to time depleted, and if the employees are to be the 
contributors they stand to contribute from time to time, which 
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might make the rate greatly in excess of what the bonding com- 
panies now charge. The employees are the servants of the Goy- 
ernment, and what do you think of the proposition of an em- 
ployer charging his servants and employees a certain per cent 
to guarantee him against loss from each of the other employees? 
If you hire a number of men, you do not compel. each one to 
contribute to protect you against the loss of each of your other 
workmen. It ought to be sufficient for one to furnish his own 
guaranty without furnishing surety for his colaborers. 

If the employees of the Government are to furnish money to 
do Government bonding, they should have a voice in placing the 
bonds. It does not seem right to ask a person to contribute 
money to conduct a business in which he has no voice. The 
bonds to be taken are to be passed upon by the Government 
presumably, but actually by the Postmaster General, Neither 
furnishes the money and are not particularly interested in the 
losses, because all losses nre to be made good not by the Gov- 
ernment but by the employees. It is in principle the same as 
taxation without representation. It subjects the employees to 
losses without having any voice in the conduct of the business, 
At any rate, there is no necessity for forming this bureau; for 
establishing a large number of new offices; for going into n 
precarious business; for charging the employees with the losses 
without any provision for sharing in the gains. 

But it is stated that the Government will save money by 
establishing this activity and bonding its employees. That is 
not ndmitted. That remains to be seen. But if the Government 
is to enter upon the policy of going into the business, then it 
should furnish its own funds for the conduct of that business 
and take its own chances. The Government contracts for a 
large supply of boots and shoes, clothing, blankets, and provi- 
sions of all kinds, and uses nearly every product of manufacture. 
Would anybody advise the Government because it could get its 
products a little cheaper to go into every industry in which it 
could accomplish that result? We read of the great profits of 
the iron and steel industry. Why does the Government not 
purchase mines, produce its own ore, and engage upon these 
enterprises? Why does not the Government go into the ship- 
building business? Why does it not go into the automobile 
business and pay its employees the wages that some of the auto- 
mobile companies do? It does not look right that they should 
pick out this highly scientific business, where the chances of 
profit and loss are a feature, and not adopt that policy in other 
cases. 

Undoubtedly when the question of bonding is looked into and 
the faets are fully understood and the testimony weighed that 
it will not extend its paternal care to this guaranty business. 


Pilotage at Southern Ports. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
upon House bill 9678—the Small bill—entitled “A bill to exempt 
from compulsory pilotage barges while in tow of steam vessels 
navigated by Government pilots,” I wish to quote a letter which 
I have received from Mr. C. W. Shackelford, of Birmingham, 
Ala., president of Eclipse Coal Co., as follows: 

LETTER OF MR. SHACKELFORD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 25, 1916, 
Hon. GEORGE luppLeston, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I notice in the newspapers in the last few da that 
the river pilots now busy in Washington, fighting a bill introduced 
by Congressman SMALL, of North Carolina, for doing away with the 
ee pE pilots, provided the master. of the vessel holds a Government 

cense, etc, 

I take the liberty of writing you on this subject, and inclosing some 
information, which I haye obtained, in my endeavor to do some coal 
business in Cuba in 1914. This statement shows the comparative port 
cost and expense in 8 a schooner of 1,200 tons capacity of coal 
from Philadelphia and Mobile, 

The difference you will note amounts to $341, and is made u 
tically fn BR and pilot’s charges, excess at Mobile. In further ex- 

lanation of this transaction, I beg to say that in 1914 I was interested 
n a coal contract for delivery in Cuba, amounting to something like 
50,000 tons in sight. 
arran, for a small schooner of 900 tons and had delivery made 
from Mobile to the port mentioned in April, 1914, and my coal proved 
satixfactory. In the following Jay I got another contract arranged for 
of 1,200 tons of coal to go forward during August, and in my endeavor 


prac- 
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to get a vessel with freight rate, to enable me to again get in this 
market, I run up on the information which I inclose you, showing these 
port charges at Mobile, as compared with Philadelphia port charges. 

Pending my negotiations, unfortunately, the war in Europe came on, 
and, in consequence, I could not get a vessel for love or money, and 1 
lost out on that account. 

As I see it, and with the information I have in hand, Mobile as a 
seaport, with existing towage and pilotage charges, together with some 
other port difficulties, which will make it simply an possible propo- 
sition for any one in Alabama to compete with any other southern 
port on the gulf or Atlantic coast in Og pel any product. 

From the information I get, Mobile has something like 30 feet of 
water, and it is something like 30 miles to deep water on the Gulf, and 
the towage from other Gulf and Atlantic Ocean seaport cities range 
from 10 to 76 miles, and all with less cost. 

Now, understand, I am not inclined to raise the question as to the 
merits of the pilot or towboat charges, but as we Birmingham peo- 
ple, and the entire State of Alabama, are vitally interested in Mobile 
as a port, we take it that our Congressman will join us and see that 
Mobile is made a port equal to the best in the country, and with all the 
facilities, and with reasonable cost in handling export business, without 
limit, except as to our capacity and ability to handle, and give us the 
full benefit of the Warrior River. 

If you will interest yourself in this matter, I would be glad, if 
wanted, to furnish you further information on the subject, as I am 
also sure many of your friends around Birmingham can perhaps give 
you more of it than I can, I am, 

Yours, very truly, W. C. SMACKELFORD, 
EXHIBIT TO un. SHACKELFORD'’S LETTER. 
Philadctphia and Mobile port charges compared, 

(Philadelphia to Cay Frances, Cuba, 1,200 tons coal, Sept, 1914.) 


Commission on charter 
Docking at coal dock, tow_...-~ 


Towage down the Delaware Riv 70 
Loading and trimming cargo coal, 7 cen 81 
Discharging coal at Cuba, 20 cents 240 
Clearing and Cuban consul fee, Philadelphia 25 
All Cuban customhouse, pilot, and consignee charges, Cuba 185 


728 
There are other charges, but this will do. There is no pilotage on 
coal to foreign ports or any ports out of Philadelphia. 
Mobile—Same port. 


Commission charter, should be more as freight should be higher, $114 
Tow, docking at coml doe. 0¼e᷑!!ñ 10 
Mobile Bay up and down, towage 30 cents ton 240 
Pilotage compulsory, foreign... --__.--_.-__-_~--~-~----.-.. 130 


Harbor master’s f 
Loading and trimming coal, at 10 cents per ton 
Discharge in Cuba 

Clearing and Cuban consul fee_——..-_--.__.. 
All customhouse, pilot, and agent's fees, Cuba 


Philadelphia charges 


Mobile excess: charges 4ͤ«4«4„«4ͤ4„„„4!t„%4„„%%.7. 

This is the difference between shipping coal from Philadelphia to 
Cuba and Mobile to Cuba, about 25 cents per ton. 
Mobile port, excess charges made up as follows: 


Towage up and down ba; ͤ T.— T 
Pilotage—compulsory yz 130 
Harbor master -=e mm m a m a a e ma a m a a a a e e aa a a a a a a a a a a a 5 
Loading and trimming yessel_.-~.---------~----------------- 36 
341 


The President's Address at the Gridiron Club Dinner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address do- 
livered by the President of the United States at the Gridiron 
dinner Saturday night, February 26, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, I have very little to say 
to-night except to express my warm appreciation of the in- 
yariable courtesy of this club and of the reception you have 
so generously accorded me. I find that I am seldom tempted to 
say anything nowadays unless somebody starts something, and 
to-night nobody has started anything. 

Your talk, Mr. Toastmaster, has been a great deal about can- 
didacy for the Presidency. It is not a new feeling on my part, 
but one which I entertain with a greater intensity than formerly, 
that a man who seeks the Presidency of the United States for 
anything that it will bring to him is an audacious fool. The 


responsibilities of the office ought to sober a man eyen before 
he approaches it. One of the difficulties of the office seldom ap- 
preciated, I dare say, is that it is very difficult to think while so 
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many people are talking, and particularly while so many people 
are talking in a way that obscures counsel and is entirely off 
the point. 

The point in national affairs, gentlemen, never lies along the 
lines of expediency. It always rests in the field of principle. 
The United States was not founded upon any principle of ex- 
pediency ; it was founded upon a profound principle of human 
liberty and of humanity, and whenever it bases its policy upon 
any other foundations than those It builds on the sand and not 
upon solid rock, It seems to me that the most enlightening 
thing a man can do is suggested by something which the Vice 
President said to-night. He complained that he found men who, 
when their attention was called to the signs of spring, did not 
see the blue heaven, did not see the movement of the free 
clouds, did not think of the great spaces of the quiet continent, 
but thought only of some immediate and pressing piece of busi- 
ness. It seems to me that if you do not think of the things that 
lie beyond and away from and disconnected from this scene in 
which we attempt to think and conclude you will inevitably be 
led astray. I would a great deal rather know what they are 
talking about around quiet firesides all over this country than 
what they are talking about in the cloakrooms of Congress. I 
would a great deal rather know what the men on the trains and 
by the wayside and in the shops and on the farms are thinking 
about and yearning for than hear any of the vociferous proc- 
lamations of policy which it is so easy to hear and so easy to 
read by picking up any scrap of printed paper. There is only 
one way to hear these things, and that is constantly to go back 
to the fountains of American action. Those fountains are not to 
be found in any recently discovered sources, 

Senator Harpinc was saying just now that we ought to try 
when we are a hundred million strong to act in the same sim- 
plicity of principle that our forefathers acted in when we were 
* 3,000,000 strong. I heard somebody say—I do not know the 
exact statistics—that the present population of the United 
States is 103,000,000. If there are 3,000,000 thinking the same 
things that that original 3.000.000 thought, the hundred million 
will be saved for an illustrious future. They were ready to 
stake everything for an idea, and that idea was not expediency 
but justice. And the infinite difficulty of public affairs, gentle- 
men, is not to discover the signs of the heavens and the direc- 
tions of the wind, but to square the things you do by the not 
simple but complicated standards of justice. Justice has noth- 
ing to do with expediency; justice has nothing to do with any 
temporary standard whatever; it is rooted and grounded in the 
fundamental instincts of humanity. 

America ought to keep out of this war. She ought to keep out 
of this war at the sacrifice of everything except this single thing 

upon which her character and history are founded—her sense of 
humanity and justice. If she sacrifices that, she has ceased to 
be America; she has ceased to entertain and to love the tradi- 
tions which have made us proud to be Americans; and when we 
go about seeking safety at the expense of humanity, then I for 
one will believe that I have always been mistaken in what I 
have conceived to be the spirit of American history. 

You never can tell your directions except by long measure- 

ments. You can not establish a line by two posts; you have got 
to have three, at least, to know whether they are straight with 
anything, and the longer your line the more certain your 
measurement. There is only one way in which to determine how 
the future of the United States is going to be projected, and 
that is by looking back and seeing which way the lines ran 
which led up to the present moment of power and of oppor- 
tunity. There is no doubt about that. There is no question 
what the roll of honor in America is. The roll of honor con- 
sists of the names of men who have squared their conduct by 
ideals of duty. There is no one else upon the roster; there is no 
one else whose name we care to remember when we measure 
things upon a national scale. And I wish that whenever an im- 
pulse of impatience comes upon us, whenever an impulse to settle 
a thing some short way tempts us, we might close the door and 
take down some old stories of what American idealists and 
statesmen did in the past, and not let any counsel in that does 
not sound in the authentic voice of American tradition. Then 
we shall be certain what the lines of the future are, because we 
shall know we are steering by the lines of the past. We shall 
know that no temporary convenience, no temporary expediency, 
will lead us either to be rash or to be cowardly. I would be just 
as much ashamed to be rash as I would to be a coward. Valor 
is self-respecting; valor is circumspect; valor strikes only 
when it is right to strike; valor withholds itself from all small 
implications and entanglements and waits for the great oppor- 
tunity when the sword will flash as If it carried the light of 
heavyen upon its blade. 


Coming Restoration of the Mississippi as an Important 
Artery of Commerce. 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include an article from the 
Scientific American of February 26, 1916, in relation to the com- 
ing restoration of the Mississippi as an important artery of 
commerce, 

The article is as follows: 


COMING RESTORATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI AS AN IMPORTANT ARTERY OF 
COMMERCE. 
[By O. R. Geyer.) 

Can the Mississippi River once more become an important highway 
of commerce? 

Experienced rivermen who have been 9 — — signs of the comin 
restoration of inland na tion on the river believe that it can an 
that the day is not far distant when the Father of Waters will be 
restored to the proud tion it once held as the Nation's greatest 
artery of commerce. After 80 years of inaction and failure to grasp 
the possibilities in the situation, steps have been taken to revive nayiga- 
tion on a large and dependable scale, and in the spring the first of the 
86 fast steel barges now being built win begin plying between New 
Orleans and Minneapolis. 

Some of the more progressive terminal points along the river have set 
about finding river navigation where they lost it—failure to provide 
modern, cheap terminals to compete with the railroads. New Orleans 
is the leader in this movement and is spending nearly $100,000.000 in 
preparing the port for the expected revival of navigation. To-day the 
— app shoal-marked river exists only in the pages of Mark Twain's 
stories or in the memory of the few remaining pilots and rivermen of 
the turbulent days on the river, and now it is as easy for the captain 
to steer his course down the 2.000 miles of waterway as it is to make 
his way down the main street of his home town. : 

The primitive river front wharfage facilities and the lack of modern 
coordinated terminals have done more than an ing else to postpone 
the new era In navigation on the Mississippi. ince the railroads came 
with better and cheaper terminal facilities many years ago, there has 
been no really determined effort to take advantage of the vast oppor- 
tunities awalting those a wage oe use of the river 2 nne- 
apolis, Davenport, St. Louis, ney, New Orleans, and a few of the 
r ports have taken definite steps to recapture the river trade thus 

en these modern terminals are 1 ached they will find that 
their 


los 


Will become the head of navigation 
ing the first unit of a modern co- 
ordinated river-rail terminal, and Muscatine, lowa, has appropriated a 
2555 sum for the frst unit of a concrete terminal. 

me of the marvels of the long fight for the restoration of river 
traffic has been the preparations made by the city of New Orleans in 
the last 10 years for handling the immense volume of business ex- 
1 to come down the river. The Federal Government has spent 

18.000.000 in building a deep-sea channel to the Gulf of Mexico, a 

istance of 120 miles, and more than $2,000,000 in bank revetment and 
harbor improvements, or a total of about $20,608,000. The greatest 

steamships in the world may steam up the river a distance of 260 
miles, or more than 40 miles above Baton Rouge. and great oll 
tankers and freighters from all parts of the world do an immense busi- 
ness on vont ge S ger me 22 PA oder 

The greatest share o expense of improvin: e river and port 
has been borne by New Orleans and the State of Mississippi, the latter 
through a number of bond issues. The city has spent 4.403.000 in 
building a modern system of docks. sheds, and wharves, and now ts 
building a mammoth cotton warehouse, the first unit of which has 
been completed. There will be sto room of 100 acres. and 2,000,000 
bales may be handled annually. This improvement will cost $4,000,000 
and will contain every modern electrical device to chea the cost of 
handling the cotton. Traveling cranes will carry four bales of cotton 
at a time and will store them in the all-concrete-and-steel warehouse, 
and, if desired, will pull out the bottom bales without disturbing the 
others. The dock warehouses will have facilities for handling 75.000 
bales under roof for loading on ocean steamers. The bale-piling 
machine to be installed will save 11 cents on each bale bandled. 

New Orleans also expects to spend $3,000,000 in building immense 
warehouses to care for the traffic in coffee, lumber, In. and general 
merchandise, Switching À have been redu from $12 to $2 
a car by the municipal belt line railroad and free terminal facilities 
will be given river boats, according to present plans. A channel con- 
ke Pontchartrain and e river will be built by the city 
2.500.000 to ranas waterway frontage for many private 

re sum the dock board will have at its dis- 


The Belt Line Railway is spend ion 2 7 
of the freight business 
rleans will have spent $60.500.000 in 


ve it one of the test 
ports in the world. This does not include $30.000,000 expended within 
the city itself to provide better sewerage and water systems. The work 
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come to grief than raka any one other agen on tbe river. The 

50 feet wide and about 3 miles long. The 
Iowa shore will be used for one bank of the canal and a cofferdam is 
being built on the outer or river side. When the work of blasting and 
beet 2 the rock is completed, which will take another year, a 
dam and locks will be erected at the lower end of the canal. 

The Le Claire Rapids are the last great obstacle in the way of a 
6-foot channel. Under present Federal rules ships are forbidden from 
trying to pass the rapids in the nighttime, because of the great danger. 
Five years’ time probably will be requi before the large river boats 
can pass through the canal at any time during the 24 hours of. the day. 

The port of New Orleans will be one of the wonders of the world 
when fully completed. At the present time it consists of 41.4 miles 
of river frontage, all under the control of the city dock board. This 
harbor has a yl area of more than 7 square miles, while the 
deep-water area within the port limits totals 11 square miles. The 
harbor varies in depth from 40 to 188 feet. In time, should conditions 
warrant it. steel sheds and wharfage facilities could be extended from 
Point a la Hache to Baton Rouge. about 178 miles, which would pro- 
vide a deep waterway harbor of 85 square miles. The public wharves 
have a platform area of 3,777,166 square feet, and steel sheds three- 
quarters of a mile long protect a wharf area of 2.558.906 simmare feet. 

The methods of handling freight, once it reaches the “ Valley Gate- 
way,“ as New Orleans is known, wili be the most improved known to 
the world. The gangplank, a representative of the present day in- 
efficiency in handling river traffic, is doomed, and boats will be tied 
alongside the concrete walls where they will be loaded and unloaded 
by steel cranes and packa, conveyors. Modern machinery has 
sounded the death knell for the occupation of the roustabout and the 
bugagoo of present trafic conditions—the cost of shore handling. 
These shore expenses, in the past, have been higher than the actual 
cost of transportation, and when they are eliminated the river cities 
will be by 1,000-ton steel barges of the type now building. 

An illustration of the bilities to be found in the use of the 
river for freight purposes is that of the towboat Spra. „ which plies 
between Ohio River points and New Orleans as a coal carrier 8 
the high-water season. The Sprague can tow 65.000 tons of con 
downstream on one hall 0 and can push 40 empty. barges upstream on 
the return op at a fair rate of speed, 155 te the fact that the 
Sprayue is only available for service ores he high-water season, 
its owners have found it extremel 5 eas a shipping venture, 

The Inland Navigation Co., a 80. 000 corporation, ullding a 
fleet of thirty-six 1,000-ton. steet all to equipped with wire- 
less and the most modern equipment. hese hoats require such a light 
draft that they can traverse the entire 2,000 miles of the waterway 
at a speed of m 8 to 14 knots an hour during the entire navigation 
season, One a month can be built in some of the small southern 
shipyards, so their installation is simply a matter of the completion 
of the modern terminals needed to make their use a successful venture. 

Mississippi steamboating.” Mark Twain wrote, “ was born in 1812; 
at the end of 30 years it had pr to mighty proportions, and in 
Jess than 30 years it was dead.” The railroads and the towboats 
killed the steamboat and. in turn, the lack of improved terminals has 
my Nr towboat,. so that it no longer is used on an extensive scale 
on. the river. 

“When there used to be 4,000 steamboats and 10,000 acres of coal 
barges and rafts and trading scows,” Uncle Memford, one of Twain's 
river friends, said, “there wasn’t a lantern from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, and the snags were thicker than bristles on a hog’s back; 
and now, when there's three dozen steamboats and nary — pc an 
rafts, the Government has snatched out all of the snags a it up 
oe shores like Broadway, and a boat's as safe as she would be in 

eaven.” 

This is why river men believe the time is ripe for the restoration 
of inland navigation on the Mississippi, for, they say, the Government 
has done its share of the preliminary work. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. TAGUE}; 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr, TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with the request 
of Mr. Bennet, of New York, who during the debate on the 
Post Office appropriation bill requested that I should furnish 
the names of the directors of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad who were members of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, I desire to file the following: 

I find in Jooking over the membership of the association that 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Co. is a mem- 
ber and that Benjamin Campbell, vice president; Robert T. 
Haskins, freight. traffic manager; John T. Pratt, and T. P. 
Maxwell are nlso members of record. 

It can not be successfully denied that this road in the past 
has been controlled by the Morgan and Standard Oil interests 


Hon, NeLtson E. MATTHEWS, 


of New York, I find that the J. P. Morgan Co. and the Stand- 


ard Oil Co, are members of this association. 5 

The following is a list of the directors of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, against whom the Government is 
now in action for violation of the interstate-commerce law : 

Howard. Elliott, A. R. Whaley, H. M. Kocherberger, E. G. 
Buckland, B. Campbell, J. H. Heustis, L. S. Starrs, William 
Rockefeller, John T. Pratt, George F. Baker, C. F. Brooker, 
William Shriver, D. Newton: Barnes, Robert W. Taft, J. S. 
Eaton, J. S. Hemingway, E. Eton Roberts, A. T. Hooley, S. Rea, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, H. K. McHarg, J. S. Bilard, M. F, Plant, 
and T. P. Maxwell. 

In all proceedings thus far it has been acknowledged that the 
Standard Oil and Morgan interests of New York have dictated 
the directorship of this road. This not having been denied, it is 
therefore a fact that the representatives of this road are the 
representatives of these two interests, inasmuch as the Stand- 
ard Oil and the J. P. Morgan interests are direct members of 
this association. The above-named directors, as their repre- 
sentatives, are therefore indirectly allied with the merchants’ 
association, 

I also find in looking over the list of this association that 
there are more than 40 railroad companies having membership 
in this association, in which many of them the Standard Oil and 
Morgan interests are allied. I also find there are more than 
75 banks and trust companies in which these interests are also 
associated; that there are more than 125 bankers and brokers 
who are daily dealing in the stocks of the railroads of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and other railroads who are 
members of this association and who are now petitioning Con- 
gress for protection. ; 

Among the membership of this association are many other 
interests, including railroad supply houses and brokers of dif- 
ferent kinds, who have daily dealings in a business way with 
the railroads of the country. 

I believe that this verifies my statement that among the 
membership of the Merchants’ Association of New York can be 
found a large part of its membership who are directly allied 
with the financial interests who dominate the directorship of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and that this 
portion of the membership of this association is also allied, 
either directly or indirectly, with the railroads now in question. 


Rural Free Delivery Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NELSON E. MATTHEWS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter from 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and my reply to same, 

The letters are as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH Assistant POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 25, 1916. 


* 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Mr. Marruews: I note in your remarks in the CONORES- 
stonat Record of February 24, 1916 (p: 8502), that you state that in 
answer to protests from patrons of various offices in your district. The 
stereo y comes back that it is in the interest of economy. 
Economy that cripples a service and makes it, in many instances, worse 
than no service is surely a false economy.” 

As I believe that you will be willing to correct any misstatements of 
fact, I feel that you will be pleased to do so in this instance. You 
have received no stereotyped statements from this artment in which 
it is declared that the revision of the Rural Delivery Service was in the 
interest of economy. ije, naturally, there is economy self-evident, 
yet you were assured that any funds available through such revision 
or readjustment would be immediately used to establish or extend sery- 
ice to possible propanas atrons wherever found, etc. 

This i» submitted for such action as you may deem proper. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Jas. I. DLAKSLE®, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster Generat. 


Fasrvaryr 29, 1916. 
Hon. James I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. BLAKSLEE: I have your favor of the 25th and note 
that you take exception to some remarks I made in the House on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1916. Possibly you are correct in saying that this is a mis- 
statement of facts. However, there are so many sentences in the let- 
ters from you of as cter, and the views expressed in your 
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letters in reply to all the petitions I sent you are so much alike, that 
at the moment the only word that occurred to me as fitting the sub- 
ject properly was the word “ stereot, * 


The variations in the replies received from you were not sufficient to 
get the idea of their being stereotyped out of my head. 

In looking over your letters I find that, while you did not use the 
word economy.“ you, however, state in your letter of February 14, 
concerning Paulding County, Ohio, that this can be accomplished at 
an actual saving in the cost of operation of $6,912 per annum, seem 
9 n favor of the readjustment.” I think this statement 
at least warranted me in S74 ona vou had economy in mind. 

You also stated, under date of January 15, in your reply to ti- 
tions concerning Putnam County: The saving ected 5 70 Ä— „ is 
to be used in the establishment of new or extension of exis OE. service 
in communities where the postal facilities are inadequate for the needs 
of the residents.” 

What the people are 3 objecting to is the disrupting of their 
old, established mail routes. t hardly looks fair to injure or dis- 
organize old, established routes, even if there is a saving, especially 
for the purpose of establishing new routes. My understanding is that 
Congress is perfectly willing to furnish your department all the money 
they require to develop and improve the Rural Free Delivery Service. 

rankly, I want to say that I have lived in northwestern Ohio for 
the past 60 years, most of the time in Putnam County, and I feel that 
I am familiar with conditions there, especially so far as the roads are 
concerned, together with the weather conditions, and I feel that I 
know the people, who will average up in intelligence with the people 
of any other community in the United States. am quite sure that 
the numerous petitions, together with the scores of letters received by 
me protesting against the action of your department, would not have 
come from these ie pe? if they had not felt that their service was 
being very seriously injured. 

Frankly, I do not believe that in that part of Ohio the establish- 
ment of automobile service over a 50-mile route is the practical thing 
to do. While we have a very large number of fairly good improved 
roads, we have also many miles that are unimproved, and in the early 
spring and late fall, and often in the winter, are impassable for auto- 
mobiles. 

I am still of the opinion that the patrons living along the automo- 
bile routes in Putnam and Paulding Counties, where you propose to 
establish these routes, are fairly good judges of what constitutes good 
Rural Free Delivery Service, what is for their best interests, as well 
as what would or would not be an improvement in their service, in 
spite of the fact that certain postmasters in the larger towns who 
would be benefited by the discontinuance of rural free delivery routes 
out of the smaller towns have advised you to the contrary. 

ager ie you of my high regards and regretting that we can not 
agree, I am, 


Yours, very truly, N. E. MATTHEWS. 


Military Instructions of Students Under the Morrill Aet of 
1862. HE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recor I include a letter from 
Dr. Stone, president of Purdue University, pertaining to mili- 
tary instruction of students under the Morrill Act of 1862. 


The letter is as follows: 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind., February 26, 1916. 
Hon. Witt R. Woop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: At this time cf universal discussion of the national 
question of preparation for defense I deem it important that Congress 
should not lose sight of one of the most important potential resources 
which the country possesses as a basis of military organization. 

I offer no argument for 3 assuming that every 1 
citizen must recognize its importance. Whatever is dene in this direc- 
tion should be in the line of a thorough mustering of resources, a Ps 
manent policy utilizing existing forces and organizations and avoiding, 
if possible, excessive expenditures of money. 

Javing these principles in mind, I desire to call to your attention the 
provisions already made under the act of Congress of 1862, known as 
the Morrill Act, for the administration of military instruction in the 
land-grant colleges, so called, of the United States. This law was en- 
acted at a time when the state of public mind was similar to that exist- 
ing to-day, when the people 8 realized the necessity of military 
resources and the advantage of preliminary training. Under this law 
there exist to-day 67 colleges, in which over 25, students receive 
military instruction, in which the War Department cooperates by fur- 
nishing a regular officer of the Army as instructor and the necessary 
military equipment 

These young men are being trained in engineering, in science, and in 
all of those technical branches which now have become so necessary as 
a part of the equipment of the military officer. Indeed, the curricula 
of these institutions are not dissimilar to that administered in the 
United States Naval and Military Academies. These young men are 
being educated at public expense, all of these institutions being main- 
tained by appropriations from Federal and various State treasuries. No 
other class of young men stands, therefore, in the same relation to their 
eountry as do these. Technically trained at public Se geo already 
instructed in the elements of military science, say slight modifications 
of the present laws are necessary to broaden the training of these 
students in military matters ani to incorporate them as a part of the 
reserve military force of the country, 


In no other possible way can there be created so efficient a force or 
one 8 payee identified with national affairs as by utilizing this existing 
or zation. 

understand that bills have already been introduced 8 the 
lines above suggested, and I can not believe otherwise than that if the 
subject is understood it would receive the hearty indorsement of Con- 
gress; and I make free to ask that, if the matter meets with your ap- 
proval. you will use such efforts as seem to you wise to bring it to the 

attention of your colleagues. I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, W. E. Srone, President. 


Military Training of the Youth of the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a telegram re- 
ceived by me from the Young Men's Department of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce regarding the proper military 
training of the youth of the country. 

The telegram is as follows: 


New ORLEANS, LA., February 28, 1916. 
Hon, GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Kindly have the following resolutions, adopted by the Young Men's 
Department of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, and repre- 
senting 500 young business men of New Orleans, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to wit: 


“Whereas Henry Ford is causing to be published throughout this 
country certain statements with the object of influencing the 
public to discourage and disapprove of the adequate military pre- 
paredness of the United States, so wisely and strongly urged by 
the President: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the executive committee of the Young Men's Depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, representing the 
general business interests of approximately 500 men of this city, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 ycars: ENS 

abou 0 


First. 

ne which 
would unquestionab 
prepared, should they be 
b wer; 
ned are dangerous in 
a aigh Soares to the peace, well-being, and security of our homes and 

utions ; ` 
“Third. That the language used is impertinent and offensice by 
charging our most patriotic men with the basest of ulterior motives in 


the public prene with weakness, the citizenry with lack of compre- 
—< on, and our elected representatives with dogmatism; and be it 
‘urther 


„Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson, President of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, 
and to all Members of the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, urging w n them the necessity of condemning this sort of 
propaganda and ng that they impress upon the young men of mill- 
tary age of the nation the necessity of proper military training.” 

JBSLIB P. BEARD, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Young Men's Department, New Orleans Association of Commerce. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1916. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, those who are not for pre- 
paredness are against preparedness, There can be no middle 
ground, for a compromise is a failure to prepare. I would like 
to have it understood at the outset that I am for preparedness— 
a preparedness that will at once provide a sane and scientific 
organization within the spirit as well as the letter of the Con- 
stitution, capable of expansion at a moment’s call, and sufficient 
to maintain the Nation’s honor and rights in every quarter of 
the globe and to protect us from invasion or encroachment from 
any source. We are as a people the richest Nation of the earth. 
We bear ill will toward no one, and because of the wisdom and 
moral courage of our President we are at peace with the world. 
However much he may be criticized and however much he may 
be misquoted and misunderstood, all good men will agree that he 
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has kept us out of the war, and in the light of the conduct of our 
past Presidents we could hardly expect the same result had 
either of them been reelected. 

Thanks to a Democratic Congress, guided by that great 
economist, we have a financial and banking system that has en- 
abled us to withstand the demands of foreign creditors and 
develop a prosperity which will, in my opinion, extend beyond 
the life of every Member of this House. We have absorbed 
nearly all of the foreign-held American securities, which, at 
the outbreak of the European war, July 31, 1915, amounted to 
approximately 810.000.000.000, and we have taken them back 
at a price far less than that for which they were sold in ex- 
change for products at a much greater price than the cost of 
production. The dividends and interest charges upon these 
enormous values formerly held in foreign countries are now 
being paid to the American people. At each dividend day we 
have a new pulsation of finance, increasing prosperity. The 
gold of the world has found its way into our coffers, and we 
have ceased being a debtor nation. The balance is now on the 
other side of the ledger. We are a new people made up of the 
blood of all nations. An examination of the census reports of 
1910 show that there are within the United States those born 
in the warring nations, or the children of at least one person 
so born, approximately 27.000.000, or more than one-quarter of 
our present population, and of the remainder by far the larger 
portion are of the third and fourth generations of such people. 
It may be interesting to examine the table as shown by that 
census report: 


(Vol. 1, p. 875, Census Report 1910.) 


win.) Meee LA Se a SOA — ij, 520; $24 
.. ———Ä— inn —— ee ee 
Austria 2, 001, 559 
Hungary 700, 2 
Turkey . 35, 314 
Turkey in Asa 78, 63 
— — — — Tae 11. 008, 349 
c AEE — 28. 618, 673 


They have been attracted here because their hearts were full 
of hope, their minds full of ambition, and their bodies strong 
with energy. Under the American form of Government the 
individuality of these people has been strengthened, so that 
to-day America has the power of the organization of the Teuton, 
the determination of the Englishman, the shrewdness of the 
Scot, the commercialism of the Jew, the adroitness of the 
Irishman, and the patriotism of the Italian. A war by any 
nation against us would be in effect a war upon its own peoples, 
and certainly a war against its creditor. 

I do not expect a situation which will call for the force of 
arms to decide any: matter pending or likely to occur between 
this Nation and any other nation on the face of the earth. A 
man does not fight his kin nor his creditor except when de- 
liberately provoked or to support a high moral principle. It 
secms that the United States need fear nothing unless we take 
too seriously the ery of the alarmists, or unless we are too 
greatly impressed by the advocates of peace at any price. 

A man in a high place may “see danger from afar off.” The 
President sits in the highest place in the land, and has in- 
formation not open to us. He has sounded a warning. In duty 
we must heed his call. I know not from what quarter to ex- 
pect trouble. From my timited information, it seems that we 
have not yet reached the crisis. It may be that the President 
sees trouble with the allies over England’s conduct upon the 
high seas, It may be that he sees a Teuton victory and a de- 
mand of England’s possessions in America as inde.onity. It 
muy be that he guards a powder trail leading from Mexico. 
It may be that our policy toward China is threatened. I can 
see no cause for alarm from any of these quarters, but my 
vision is limited and my information more so, and I am pre- 
pared to take his word that there is occasion for graye concern 
and to vote for preparedness with a big P.” 

The Nation is able to pay the bill and willing. With a com- 
paratively few exceptions, the business interests of America, 
backed by its greatest historians and psychologists, demand of 
this Congress the enactment of a law that will insure the coun- 
try against terror whenever a crisis may develop. The income 
from organized business in the United States, exclusive of farm 
products and rents, amounts to more than $350,000,000,000 
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per year. If a demand were made upon the United States by 
any foreign power capable of enforcing it, to grant which would 
violate any established principle of international law or result 
in national dishonor or the surrender of any American right, 
the machinery of organized business would be affeeted by the 
contemplation of our situation to the extent that within a week 
we would lose, by the pause of the business man at his werk, 
at least one business day. To insure against such a disturbance 
the business interests could well afford to set aside one-half of a 
day’s income in these very prosperous Democratic years. A vote 
for preparedness is a vote for business, and my experience has 
been that an administration that takes care of business gener- 
ally, generally is taken care of by business at the polls. The 
protection to be afforded should be commensurate with the risk 
and hazard apparent; the risk and hazard depend upon the value 
of the thing protected, and the temper, power, and character of 
those who covet our property or hate us. 

I shall say nothing abont the development of the Navy save 
to express the hope that the Committee on Naval Affairs will 
present to this House a bill under which, within a reasonably 
short time, our country will be second to none as a sea power, 
and that the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries will 
present a bill designed for the purpose of establishing a mer- 
chant marine to the end that the freight charges may be kept at 
home and not spent abroad. For what profit us that we have 
the balance of trade and we keep at home the dividends and inter- 
est upon our enterprise if upon everything that we sell and 
everything that we buy the freight charges are carried abroad 
for expenditure? 

It is with the development of the land force that I have most 
to do, being a member of the Committee on Military Affairs. I 
seek not to speak for anyone save myself, but I feel that it is 
our duty to frame a law providing a way within the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution to establish an armed force of trained 
men officered by especially educated and patriotie soldiers capa- 
ble of expansion at 2 moment's call to meet any emergency and 
to coordinate business to the end that the Nation’s resources 
would be available for the Nation’s defense. The material and 
reserve supplies should in a large measure be manufactured in 
Government plants, but not to that extent that private enter- 
prises would be driven from the undertaking, for in case of 
stress we must have, in addition to the Government plants, a 
sufficient number of private organizations capable of manufac- 
turing munitions of war, so that all of our needs in the time of 
war may be quickly supplied. 

I herewith submit some correspondence between myself and 
the War and Navy Departments showing justification for the 
manufacture of this material in Government plants, and I also 
at this time wish to say, In response to the attack made upon 
certain of our liberal and patriotic men who have devoted their 
time, their energy, their money, and their influence to the up- 
building of patriotic societies advocating the preparation of the 
United States, that if all the gentlemen mentioned whose motives 
have been attacked upon the ground of selfish interest are of 
the same standing and caliber as two whom I have the honor 
to count as my friends, namely, Col. Robert M. Thompson and 
Admiral Willard Bronson, the charges must fall with the mere 
mention of their names. These men are the products of 
Ameriea’s greatest institution. They have graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy; they have served their country. 
The education received at the hands of the Government has 
made of them men who stand out among their fellows as being 
examples of that high character, that strong patriotism, that 
noble energy toward which all Americans should be striving. I 
happen to know that Col. Thompson has been one of the best 
friends the South has ever had. I know that in the social and 
business world in New York his standing is among the highest, 
and I know that his greatest delight in life is in service to his 
country. His purse strings are always open to the worthy 
cause, and he always has time to discuss or promote any patri- 
otic undertaking. He is known in almost every land as being of 
the highest type of American citizenship. I am sorry that some 
of my friends on this side of the House have seen fit to question 
his and Admiral Bronson’s motives. I do not know the others 
sufficiently to speak of their motives, but I can conceive a 
patriotism that is above the desire for money. 

But, to resume. There are some who are wedded to the pet 
phrase, “continental army,” and many who insist that the 
absolute centralization of control in time of peace is necessary 
if we are to have a force available for war; but there is serious 
contention that in practice there is wisdom in decentralizing in 
time of peace, and that in time of war the central becomes 
absolute. No matter which of these may be right, the Members 
of this House are sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and that oath binds us both to the letter of the 
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dorment and spirit of its meaning. The Constitution pro- 
vides: 

Arrıcte I, Sec. 8. The Congress thall have power * * to raise 
and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term two years. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Ant, II. Sec. 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States and of the militia of the several 
States when called into actual service of the United States. 

And then again we are told that an examination of the mili- 
tary laws of foreign lands shows that the organization of the 
civilian force in Germany is most nearly like our National Guard, 
differing only in universal service, and in that the Kaiser 
has less control than has our President, and the governors of 
our States have less control in peace and in war than any of 
the rulers of the twenty-odd principalities of the German Em- 
pire. I think that it will be conceded that the land force of the 
German Empire is the most nearly perfect of any army that has 
ever been tested on the field of battle. 

Our Government was designed to meet just such a situation 
as now confronts us. It is the highest developed of that human 
nssotintion we call Government, and is the first social organism 
that takes into account the demonstrated truth “ that there may 
be a man in the community that is wiser than anybody else, but 
there can be no man who can think better than everybody else.” 
“The voice of the people is the voice of God,” because God is 
truth, and the whole body politic does not cry out for anything 
that is not right. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, of which I stated I have 
the honor to be a member, has been in session almost every 
day since Congress opened. It is composed of 22 members, 
many of whom have seen active service in the defense of their 
country. All have studied military science and many of them 
have had experience fitting them to find the truth. With a 
patience possible only by reason of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, with an earnestness born of a patriotic desire to best 
serve the Nation. and with a courage stimulated by the coun- 
try’s demands this committee has labored unceasingly in an 
endeavor to arrive at a scientific solution of the Nation’s 
problem and to provide a sane and adequate plan for its de- 
fense. They have weighed well the testimony given by the 
advocates of every plan and have counterbalanced the argu- 
ments presented in opposition. When the sessions began the 
bill under consideration contained provisions for a “ conti- 
nental army,” but after the advocates of that plan had passed 
through cross-examination it became apparent to my mind that 
some other plan less selfish and more in accord with the spirit 
of the Constitution, and less destructive of established insti- 
tutions. must be presented. The committee hearings are closed. 
The senior members are now working on a skeleton form of 
the bill. The full committee will then hold executive sessions, 
at which. as I understand ft, each provision of the proposed bill 
will be discussed and modified wherever found necessary, and 
I devoutly hope that all partisan and sectional feeling may be 
laid aside and that there may be formed a plan giving the 
Nation an adequate and Regular Army and a citizen soldiery 
equal to the Nation's needs. 

I believe that every means should be first tried without un- 
necessary delay before compelling universal service or resort- 
ing to conscription, without which the “continental army” 
plan apparently is doomed to failure. While it may be that the 
people in the Bast are educated to the requirements of the 
Nation to that extent that universal service would be acceptable, 
from an examination of the speeches on the floor of this House 
and the reading of the newspapers from that portion of our 
country west of the Allegheny Mountains, it is quite apparent 
to my mind that the great body of the American public has not 
come to an acceptance of this doctrine. With a little more pa- 
tience our efforts will come to fruition, and I hope a law may 
5 framed that will meet the approval of this House and this 

ation. 

I do not favor a skeleton army. To my mind, the answer to 
this proposition is one of mathematics. There is no question 
but that such a plan would please the vanity and pride of our 
major officers and provide soft berths for many of them, but 
we are confronted with something more than politics at this 
time. With an army filled to war strength, trained to control, 


the best that we can expect is a 90 per cent efficiency. If a 
skeleton army is provided, to this 90 per cent efficiency in time 


of war must be added raw recruits which we could not expect 
to be more than 20 per cent efficient, so that with this addition 
of raw recruits the effect upon the efficiency of our first line 
would be as 110 divided by 2, or equal to 55 per cent efficiency, 
and the men we sent prepared to do battle in our time of great- 
est need would be sent to slaughter. I would therefore advo- 
cate the spending of a few dollars more for the first line, , 

I would educate and train a large number of officers, and as 
they go into reserve I would assign them to the citizens’ troops. 
I would have a National Guard under the tutelage of the 
Regular Army, and I would haye summer camps in sufficient 
number to give men whose patriotism prompts them to surren- 
der a portion of their time to fit themselves to serve the country 
in her hour of need an opportunity to learn how. 

Then in time, if the people come to accept the proposition of 
the individual’s duty of service to the Nation, I would extend 
the citizen soldiery to universal service if found desirable or 
necessary, and if the extension of this training did not tend to 
interfere with the individuality of our people, destroy true 
Americanism, nor foster in the people a militaristic spirit. 


DECEMBER 20, 1915. 
Hon. LINDLEY M. GARRISON. ^ 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have been turning over in my mind the 

ssibility of saying something on the floor of the House of Representa- 

ves in relation to munitions and other supplies manufactured by 
Government plants. 

Win you please be good enough to send me at your earliest con- 
venience such printed data as you may have on the subject with refer- 
ence to the various arsenals and other plants under the jurisdiction 
of the War Department, and particularly will you please furnish me 
with the following information : 

First. In preparing cost data do the various plants carry as an over- 
head charge the interest upon the money invested in them; and if so, 
at what rate of interest? 

Second. Is depreciation in value of buildings, machinery, and tools 
425 ae consideration; and if so, what percentage in the various 
articles 

Third. Do the various plants carry as an overhead charge any 
amount for supervision from the office of the Secretary of War or ths 
bureau under whose immediate jurisdiction they are working? 

Fourth. Are any of the salaries of the officers who have supervision 
or direction or any kind of control of the work in the plants omitted 
from the cost data; and if so. to what extent? 

Fifth. In purchasing materials do the 
is Bed by private concerns; and if so, w 

ixth. Do the employees engaged in work in the various plants re- 
ceive the highest. the average, or a lower rate of pay than that given 
by core concerns in the same line of business? What comparison 
won . you make as to hours of labor of the men and pay of supervisory 
orce 

Seventh. Is the 4 8 produced by the plants superior, equal to, or 
inferior to the product obtained from private enterprise? 

Eighth. What comparison with private enterprise can you make as to 
the time required to produce a unit? 3 

Ninth. Do the plants carry in their cost data interest on expendi- 
tures from the time of the first outlay until the job is completed? 

Tenth. the cost data include the expenses of 2 and replace- 
ment of tools and machinery and repairs to buildings 

Eleventh. What has been the increased yalue of plant, real estate, 
etc.. per annum since its original purchase? 

If there are no figures available to answer these questions eae 
will you please furnish me, if you can. a general statement which wi 
approximate as accurately as possible? 

Assuring you of my belief in the efficiency of Government work in 
Government shops and my sincere appreciation of any courtesies ex- 
tended to me, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, 


pent pay more or less than 
7 z 


H. O. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, December 23, 1915. 
Hon. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: 1. Your communication of the 20th instant, addressed to 
the Secretary of War (0.0.000.71/96), has been referred to this office 
for reply. No printed matter relative to the method of arriving at 
costs used by t department is available, but a typewritten memo- 
randum on this subject, prepared sometime ago, is inclosed. Replies 
to part of your question are covered by this memorandum. The 
dat pa to your questions will be numbered to correspond to the 
questions : 

First. Yes; 3 per cent on money invested. 

Second. Yes; buildings from 2 to 8 per cent, depending upon whether 
frame, brick, concrete, or stone; machinery, 4 to 10 per cent, depend- 
ing upon size and use; allowance for depreciation. 

rd. Yes: reference to page 2 of the memorandum herewith will 
show the items which are considered in determining the War Depart- 
ment overhead and the percentage of the total cost of these items 
that is considered in arriving at this charge. It will be noted that it 
amounts to 3.59 per cent. 

Fourth. No: 80 per cent cf the total pay of the officers so em- 
bone is included in arriving at total cost. 

ifth. It is difficult to say, but it is believed that the Government, 
as a rule, gets slightly lower prices. 

Sixth. Instructions as to wages to be paid reqnire that the same 
ware shall be paid as is paid for the same or similar work in the 
vicinity. The same rule also applies to the civilian supervisory force, 
The hours of labor In private plants are, as a rule, 9 or 10, 

red with 8 hours in the Government shops. Many private plants, 

owever, give a half holiday throughout the year on Saturday, but it is 
without pay, whereas a half holiday. with pay, is given in the Goy- 
ernment service from June 15 to September 15. Leaves, holidays, and 
half holidays now granted amount to 283 days per year, without pay. 


as com- 
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Seventh. The inspection of material produced in private plants, 
as a rule, insures the product being equal to that produced in Gov- 
ernment. plants, although in some cases the product been slightly 
inferior to that produced by the Government. 

Eighth. No advantage can be claimed as to the time required in 
producing material in the Government plants, as compared with 
private plants. 

Ninth, In only one case has the Government taken into considera- 
tion interest on the materia] involved from the first outlay until the 
job is completed. This is in connection with the manufacture of 
smokeless powder at Picatinny Arsenal. 

Tenth. Yes: cost includes repair and replacement. 

Eleventh. This is difficult to answer. The land occupied by the 
various arsenals was purchased many years ago, some as early as 
285 sna, 7 had the same appreciation that land has had. generally 
n the vicinity. g 

Ree to the memorandum herewith, it should be noted that the 
appropriation cost is that usually referred to and given in price lists 
and is the price used in connection with all ons with the 
Army and in certain other special cases. To this price is added the 
general arsenal burden and War Department burden in makin; 
certain other sales; also when comparing arsenal cost with that o 
private manufacturers. In paragraph 2 on the first of the 
memorandum will be found a number of arsenal burden factors. The 
Py 05 for all arsenals is . 14.4. Which added to the 
War. 8 burden given in the second page, makes the average 
overhead 18, which is the percentage e in addition to the ap- 
propriation cost, as stated in certain cases. 

Respectfully, WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brig. Gen., Chief of Ordnance. 


Memorandum on costs of property manufactured by the Ordnance 
Department. 

These costs include: 

1. Appropriation or allotment cost. 

2. General arsenal burden. 

3. War Department burden, 

In greater detail these are as follows: 

1. Appropriation cost: The amount chargeable to and defrayed from 
the 8 to procure the article. 4 

2. Cenegal arsenal burden includes: 

(a) Capital cost, or interest on capital invested at 3 per cent. Manu- 
facturing buildings, machinery, wagons, etc, per cent in actual use. 
Administrative buildings, barracks, quarters, hospitals, etc., at 80 per 
cent actual value for six principal arsenals. 

(b) Depreciation: From 2 to 10 per cent a year. Buildings, 2 to 
8 per cent, depending on whether frame or concrete, brick or stone, and 
use. Machinery, 4 to 10 per cent, depending on size and use of tools. 
Average annual repairs. 

(c) Insurance (fire and accident) at 0.3 per cent. 

idì) Administrative cost: Eighty per cent of total, pay of officers 
and enlisted men. subsistence, clothing, care of grounds, medical serv- 
ice. and pay of clerks, etc. paid out of other than manufacturing 
appropriations. 

Arsenal burdens recently determined, as per above: Frankford, 
0.0973: Picatinny, 0.1844; Rock Island, 0.1018; Springfied, 0.1256; 
Watertown, 0.1507 ; Watervliet. 0.1792. 

Average value of six arsenals, 0.1185. 

Arsenal burden (a) + (b) + (c) + (d) and annual appropriation cost 
ef manufacture, repair, and alteration of ordnance and ordnance 
stores. 

3. War Department burden: f Per cent, 
1. The Adjutant General's office 
2. Inspector General's office_______- Se SME SALE Fy 
3. rtermaster General’s office..___.___.___-....... 
4. Commissary General's once 
5 Surgeon General's once see LY 
6. Paymaster General's office_______-____----________. 
7. Pay, commutation heat and light allowances of ofi- 
cers on duty in the above-mentioned bureau offices 
8. Office of the TT 
9. Judge Advocate General's omee 
10. Contingent expenses, War Department. 
11. Stationery, War Dej ent 
12. Postage to Postai-Union countries 
13. Rent of buildin: War Department (excluding Divi- 
won of Mili Affairs and Bureau of Insu Af- 


.+5.7 


+0.94 


) 
16. Pope of expense of office of Chief of Ordnance 
which is chargeable to manufacturing operations +100 


The sum of items 1 to 17 include War Department's burden_. —0. 0359 
F appropriations of Ordnance Department. 
ou 1 


DECEMBER 20, 1915. 
Hon, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. SECRETARY : I have been turning over in my mind the 
possibility of saving something on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in relation to the construction of ships and munitions in 
Government plants. 

Wil! you please be good enough to send me at your earliest con- 
ventence such printed data as yon may have on the subject, with ref- 
erence to the various navy yards and other plants under the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department, and, particularly, will you please 
have the following questions answered : f 

re preparing cost data, do the various plants carry as an 
overhead charge the interest upon the money invested in them; and 
if so, at what rate of interest? 

Second. Is 1 in value of buildings, machinery, and tools 
are 1585 consideration; and it so, what percentage in the various 
articles 


Third. Do the various plants carry as an overhead charge any 
amount for supervision from the office of the Secretary of the Navy 
or the bureau under whose immediate jurisdiction they are working? 

Fourth. Are any of the salaries of the officers who have supervision 
or direction or any kind of control of the work in the plants omitted 
from the cost data; and if so, to what extent? 


is 


eventh. Is the product produced by the plants Soper equal to, 


Ninth. Do the plants carry in their cost data interest on expendi- 
tures from the time of the first outlay until the job is completed? 

Tenth. Does the cost data include the expenses of repairs and 
replacement of tools and machinery and repairs to buildings? 

leventh. What has been the increased value of plant, real estate, 
etc., per annum since its original purchase? 

It there are no figures available to answer these questions spe- 
cifically, will you please furnish me, if you can, a general statement 
which you wi N TS as accurately as possible 

Assuring you of my belief in the efficiency of Government work in 
Government shops and my sincere appreciation of any courtesies ex- 
tended to me, I am 

Yours, sincerely, 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, January 24, 1916. 
Hon. CHARLES P. CALDWELL, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CALDWELL : Replying in detail to the questions as to 

navy-yard costs appearing in your letter of December 20, 1915: 
rst. Interest on capital invested is not taken into account, it being 
purely 1 in Government work. 

Second. Until recently no satisfactory method has been worked out 
for showing depreciation in costs, owing to the legal impossibility of 
setting up an actual fund for replacements; consequently up to the 
present time such a charge has not been included in the cost of work. ` 

Third. The salaries of departmental officials are not included in the 


legislative, and judicial. 

‘ourth. The salaries of navy-yard officials have not up to the present 
time been included in costs, as it has only been within the last few 
months that a satisfactory method has been developed whereby the cost 
system is divorced from the system required by law, whereby the pay 
of officers is charged to an appropriation other than the shipbuilding 
n 


per diem. Contracts for new ships built by private establishments 
contain the following provision: Subject to the conditions enumer- 
ated in section 2 of the eight-hour law of June 19, 1912, no laborer 
or mechanic doing any part of the work contemplated by this contract 
in the employ of the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for 
any part of said work contemplated shall be required or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any one calendar day upon such work.” 
The pay of supervisors in private plants must, of course, vary wide 
in different forms of organization and with the merit of the indi- 
vidual concerned. and comparison with the pay of Government super- 
visors is scarcely practicable. In general it is believed the standards 
of pay are much the same. 

eventh. The products of the navy yards and of private plants are 
manufactured under the same specifications and are subject to the 
same inspection 
. Eighth. The records show that the average time for building the 
Connecticut, Florida, and New York, all Government-built ships, was 
3 years 2 moaths and 26 days, and that the average time required for 
the contract-built vessels Louisiana, Utah, and Teras was years 2 
months and 16 days. 

Ninth, Interest on expenditures from the time of outlay until the 
work is completed is not taken into account in navy-yard costs, not 
only because interest is in itself purely bypothetical in Government 
work, but also because when money is expended at a navy yard for 
labor and material there is no period of idleness for which interest 
could be computed, ail such expenditures being immediately converted 
into Government assets in another form. i 

Tenth. Up to the present time ony a part of the pee of repairs 
and replacements of tools and machinery and repairs to buildings are 
included in navy-yard costs 

‘Eleventh. The additions to the industrial pave yard plants in the 
United States from the year 1906 are indicat by the following 
figures, showing value of total investment year by year: 


$97, 118, 756. 28 
102, 395, 095. 42 
107. 397, 918. 34 


. 89 
138, 898, 402. 78 
Bou 143, 269, 953. 76 
I will be very glad to furnish you with any further information 


Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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Rural Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. MOON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address recently 
made by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General on the sub- 
ject of the rural service. 

The address is as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON, JAMES I. BLAKSLEE AT THE TRISTATE MEET- 
ING OF THE RURAL LETTER CARRIERS OF ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, AND 
MISSISSIPPI, AT MEMPHIS, TENN., ON FEBRUARY 22, 1916. 


Should approximately $300,000,000 be insufficient during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1916, to pay all salaries, including 
those of rural letter carriers, meet contractual obligations, and 
liquidate all legitimate indebtedness of the Postal Service, a 
sum needed to supply such deficiency may be advanced to the 
Postmaster General out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. An individual, a firm, or corporation en- 
gaged in any commercial enterprise is compelled to provide for a 


loss or deficit out of capital or assets, neither of which are 


located directly in the Treasury of the United States nor indi- 
rectly in the taxes paid by the people. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, therefore, has at least this one distinct advantage over 
any other business concern, otherwise it is in large degree sub- 
ject to exactly similar limitations. 

Thus enormous resources, apparently unlimited capital, vast 
eredit, and tremendous administrative authority are lawfully 
vested in the Postmaster General as the executive or director 
of this great business proposition, and, coincident therewith, re- 
sponsibility, not only for the things that are done and the things 
that are left undone by every laborer, clerk, carrier, postmaster, 
or Assistant Postmaster General, but he is also largely re- 
sponsible for the comfort and conyenience of the people of our 
country. 

It is an absolute certainty that any man clothed with such 
authority and assuming such responsibility will labor earnestly, 
honestly, and sincerely to perform his whole duty, to the end 
that his name and fame will remain stainless and secure in the 
history of his time. 

Acting for him and with him, every postal employee, imbued 
with a similar ambition to serve, labors diligently at the task 
assigned to him—surely none more than the four assistants, who, 
while directly under the immediate supervision of their chief, 
have ample dally cause to be thankful that they are subordinate 
to an experienced publie official, familiar with all the details 
and intricacies of the postal system, and who is wise enough, 
generous enough, and firm enough to guide them, forgive them, 
and protect them through every experience, for every failure, 
and in every emergency. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1913. and after all 
estimates had been submitted, all proposed expeditures had been 
appropriated for, and preparation completed for the conduct of 
our postal affairs, the department was confronted by an utterly 
unexpected crisis. Anticipated postal prosperity was suddenly 
converted into deplorable depression. Instead of profitable re- 
turns a -deficit was self-evident. The postal receipts, as the 
barometer of the trade and traffic of the Nation, were falling 
rapidly, until it was essential to resort to retrenchment to 
preserve our postal reputation and to minimize the necessity 
for drafs on the Treasury, which meant additional taxation 
upon our people already burdened by an emergency war tax. 
All within a period when a declaration of the facts would have 
precipitated calamity or a possible panic. Do you wonder that 
any and every expedient was attempted in order to reduce our 
losses? We had within our citizenry many who could not 
understand how this shock to general business affected postal 
activity, others who adversely criticized any postal economies 
or who believed that the elimination of useless expense should 
begin elsewhere than with themselves, and who seemingly 
failed to realize that the existence of negligence somewhere did 
not relieve the postal official of solemn duty to eradicate the 
particular failure within reach. The Postmaster General may 
properly be proud of the exhibition of courage and efficiency dis- 
played in a time of disaster rarely paralleled in the history of 
the Postal Service, and the rural carriers and all other postal 
employees may take unto themselves the credit to which they 


are entitled for participating cheerfully and willingly in lighten- 
ing a burden on the people in the hour of their necessity. 

This may be considered only an ordinary duty that could, 
should, or would be performed by every public servant. True, 
and in addition, it is similar to daily postal duty, and the only 
possible recognition merited or desired is the appreciation of our 
fellow countrymen and their cooperation in our efforts, knowing 
from such illustrations that whether fully understood or not, 
we labor earnestly for their welfare. 

Three and one-half lines of House bill 10484, familiarly 
known as the Post Office appropriation bill, authorize the ex- 
penditure of $53,000,000. More than one-sixth of the entire 
postal receipts is expended “For pay of rural carriers, substi- 
tutes, for rural carriers on annual leave, clerks in charge of 
rural stations, and tolls and ferriage. Rural Delivery Service, 
and for incidental expenses thereof.” Other statutory legisla- 
tion provides for the establishment of this particular postal func- 
tion, and directs that certain specific amounts shall be paid the 
personnel employed therein for a given number of miles of 
travel; also for the operation of what are known as motor routes 
of not less than 50 miles in length at compensation to the car- 
riers of not more than $1,800 per annum, and so forth, 

Fifty-three million dollars is an enormous sum of money to be 
disbursed within 12 months, at a rate of $4,416,667 per month. 
It amounts to $176,667 per day, or $245.37 every minute, all paid 
to 42.920 rural letter carriers and their substitutes. 

Every American citizen is convinced of the substantial benefits 
derived from the expenditure of this or even a greater sum for 
the collection and delivery of mail on rural routes, regardless of 
the revenue received therefrom. We all realize the advantages 
to our people of the avenues of communication and for the dis- 
tribution of knowledge, and we are determined that these ave- 
nues of communication and dissemination of knowledge shall be 
improved and increased to where they will be of maximum value 
to our fellow citizens. 

We all have one common desire, one mutual interest, and that 
is: That every dollar current in this river of money shall pro- 
duce the greatest amount of good service; furthermore, that 
under any and every condition absolute equity and fairness in 
the distribution of compensation shall appear. 

After three years of direct, personal supervision of the 
methods pursued in the establishment and extension of rural 
mail service, I am convinced that there has been unfairness in 
the distribution of mail facilities to rural patrons, that in some 
localities more than adequate mail service has been provided, 
while in many other places all mail service has been denied. 

I am prepared to prove that there is discrimination and injus- 
tice in the compensation paid the personnel employed in the 
Rural Delivery Service. ‘There are thousands of rural carriers 
who necessarily,work hard for long hours over poor roads, who 
receive exactly the same compensation as is paid to thousands 
of other carriers who have a very small amount of work to per- 
form in a few hours over a boulevard. 

The Postmaster General has directed that every vestige of 
special privilege, every unnecessary duplication of service, and 
every unfair retrace for the convenience of one patron at a loss 
to another be eliminated, and I declare to you that during 
whatever period it may please the American people to continue 
this, their administration, and subject to the pleasure of the 
President, I shall carry out the orders of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the utmost limit of my administrative capacity, regard- 
less of abuse, misrepresentation, or malicious falsehoods. I 
shall endeavor to introduce a square deal in the distribution of 
rural mails, and not that alone, I shall continue to demand 
for the rural carriers a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work 
and for the taxpayer a fair day’s work for a fair day's pay. 

I propose to use any modern device and adopt any improved 
methods of distribution that will increase the efficiency or pro- 
ductiveness or convenience of the Rural Delivery Service. I 
hope to protect the rural patron against evercharges for col- 
lection boxes, and to facilitate the extension of service to him 
without unnecessary delays, all red tape to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

It will be essential that carriers sincerely cooperate in this 
endeavor, to the end that they maintain the profession or calling 
of rural letter carrier where it will be recognized as even more 
necessary, certainly as reputable, as that of any other Federal 
employee. 

To do so, be prepared to sacrifice pay or place, if through such 
sacrifice you increase the contentment and happiness of your 
fellow countrymen. I solemnly assure you that only through 
patriotic self-sacrifice, only through unselfish desire to serve, 
only through quick and severe condemnation of trickery and 
dishonesty can you hope to command the respect and commenda- 
tion of your fellow countrymen. Thrust out from your ranks all 
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deceit and hypocrisy and dedicate yourselves cheerfully, wil- 
lingly, and unselfishly to the service of the people. Do not 
imagine the people can be fooled; they know. They may not 
appear wise, but again let me repeat, they know. You can 
cover your route in two, three, or four hours and collect twelve 
hundred dollars a year, but you can not make your friends and 
neighbors—and they are a part of the people—believe you 
earned it. 

You may use inadequate equipment and take eight hours to 
travel a route that should be covered in four with a proper out- 
fit. The postal patron—the people—knows this. It is possible 
to take a picture of a heavy load of mail transported on some 
unusual trip, send the picture to a Representative in Congress, 
and shortly thereafter read an oration printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp having your photograph as an incentive to 
rounded periods and an inspiration for impressive oratory. 
Nevertheless, the daily trip report and popular opinion can not 
be altered in this manner. The people know. 

The farmer patron is confronted with a difficult problem 
when you drive your team leisurely past his domicile or go 
rushing by at express-train speed on a motor cycle, for his boys 
whom he fondly expects will grow up to help him work the 
farm quickly learn that you receive $4 a day for such work, 
and they immediately plan to leave the farm and locate at the 
end of the rainbow, where such easy money is found. Of course, 
this is not the only cause of the farmer’s troubles in this 
direction. It is, however, one of a number, and we owe such an 
overwhelming debt to the farmer that we should immediately 
remove the glitter from the gold that surrounds our particular 
brick. Now, understand me, this does not apply to all carriers, 
for thousands of carriers do have to work and work hard for 
long hours over a difficult road, and the farmer boy who takes 
your place will surely own a brick, and no gold one, at that. 
But I speak principally to those who should readjust their 
point of view and who should forthwith make every effort to 
improve and elevate the profession or calling of a rural carrier. 
Those who know that four hours or less is not a day’s work— 
and when I speak of cooperation and a readjustment of a point 
of view I mean that such an employee should join hands with 
all of us and propose or suggest a plan whereby he may serve 
more patrons, cover more territory, increase the comfort and 
convenience of his friends and neighbors, and thereby not only 
earn every dollar received but be entitled to the gratitude and 
good will of the people. In fact, as well as in name, he will 
then become a full-fledged member of the high and honorable 
eraft of rural carrier in the United States Postal Service. 

Everybody is familiar with the material evidences of progress 
within the 20 years since the establishment of the first rural 
free-delivery route. At a famous dinner in Washington, Hon. 
Bob Taylor, of the State of Tennessee, aptly described the ad- 
vancement poetically, as follows: 

There are ships that sail in the sea; 
There are ships that sail in the sky; 
The West is irrigating, 
And the South is going dry. 

And it is likewise true that during these 20 years some of 
the roads have been improved; the automobile as a means of 
conveyance has been perfected; the telephone is in use every- 
where; the electric car is conyenient, and parcel post established ; 
and coincident therewith, uninvited, but none the less evident, 
is the high cost of living. It is peculiar that with all these 
modern labor-saving devices and the improved efliciency result- 
ant therefrom we must pay more for the necessities of life, 
Could it be possible that we fail to use the labor-saving devices 
to the best advantage? This is true in the postal operation 
known as collection and delivery of mail on rural routes, Only 
in sporadic cases, only here and there, do we find a single step 
forward in the method of collecting and delivering mail on rural 
routes. 

In 1896 a standard passenger locomotive weighed 137,000 
pounds and could pull a five-car passenger train. In 1915 the 
standard passenger locomotive weighed 386,600 pounds and could 
pull a 13-car train of modern steel coaches, each one nearly 
“four times as heavy as the 1895 coach. 

In 1895 a standard freight locomotive weighing 143,000 pounds 
pulled 50 freight cars having a capacity of 20 tons each. In 1915 
a standard freight locomotive weighing 393,200 pounds pulled 
100 modern freight cars having a capacity of 50 tons each. All 
the railroad systems boast of the care in design, excellence in 
construction, liberality in maintenance, and so forth. 

In 1896 the first rural route was established, and since that 
time numerous others elsewhere, so that to-day 43,800 carriers 
travel approximately 1,200,000 miles a day. I doubt whether 
the horse used in the first route established weighs any more, 
pulls any more, or the size of the vehicle is materially altered, 


Why not? Because we have confined our attention, our energies, 
and our resources to the increase in number and length of 
routes. And why did these factors predominate? ‘The first 
meant jobs and the second pay for the same. Everybody was 
interested in getting the first, and the lucky selection was actu- 
ally interested in the second. There you are, and no fault do 
I find with either, for if there was service that should be ren- 
dered, it follows that some one should perform it, and if an 
employee performed efficient service to the satisfaction of the 
patron, he was certainly entitled to compensation commensurate 
to the duty involved. Nevertheless, we must now depart from 
the limitations heretofore prevailing. We must include in our 
future activities not only the necessary increasing of the num- 
ber or rural routes and the desirable enlargement of the emolu- 
ments from the same, but also the adjustment, revision, or 
alteration of existing service so that the greatest amount of 
good service shall be rendered the people. And to that end, 
how shall we do it? 

At the hearings before the Post Office Committee in Washing- 
ton a Congressman questioned me rather closely. He said: “I 
notice you state in your report that you have increased the 
number of routes by 6,000 since you came to Washington.” I 
told him yes, I had done that, but I said I think there were a 
few extensions included in that number. He said: “But I 
notice that you have a thousand less rural carriers.“ „That 
also is true,” I declared. “I would like to know how you did it.” 

Well, there is only one way in which to get my animosity 
aroused, and that is for anyone to “start something,” but I 
said: “If you will give me time, I will show you how and 
where we did it,” and I made up a partial list. I did not have 
sufficient time to complete it, but I made up a list of where 
every new rural route was established during this administra- 
tion—2,118 new ones—and I made up a list of the extensions to 
routes, no less than 10 miles—6,845—or making a total of 
about 9,000, and there were over four of the largest States not 
included, because I did not have time to complete the list, but 
the name of the place where it was done, the date, and the 
length of such extensions is set forth on those sheets, and over 
2,000,000 new patrons have been added to the rural delivery 
service in the past three years, at a reduction in the ordinary 
expense of operation, 

Now, I do not claim very much credit for the reduction or 
economy involved. It is not an absolute, essential factor in the 
operation of the Postal Service to economize, but I do say that I, 
together with the rural carriers, who are certainly entitled to 
the gratitude of the American people for the additional efforts 
they have made in covering more territory and serving more 
people at the same rate of compensation, have gathered in these 
2,000,000 people. ‘That has been done. 

It is essential that we go further and talk about efficiency in 
the use of motor devices in the operation of the rural service. 
As the motor is being perfected it ought to be used. It will in~ 
crease and improve the efficiency of the service. It should reach 
out from Memphis a distance of 50 miles, as I just heard Mr. 
Powell state, to the outermost confines of this country. Such 
service from Chattanooga, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Atlanta will communicate directly with the resident on the farm. 
It will give an opportunity to the farmer to send products of 
his farm in to the city residents and there dispose of same. 

Roswell, out from Atlanta, secures its mail by way of Cham- 
blee, over a small short-line railroad, which is not a very highly 
developed one, Alpharetta is supplied by star route 12 or 16 
times a week. Gainesville is right on the line of the railroad. 
Cummings is supplied by star route, starting from the railroad 
connection, Three of these four towns lie between the railroads, 
possibly 6 miles to either. We could operate a motor vehicle 
through Roswell, Alpharetta, and Cummings to Gainesville and 
return to Atlanta, a distance of over 100 miles, daily, And thus 
we would have provided for the people a new avenue for dis- 
tribution of merchandise and products of the farm and for the 
dissemination of knowledge, and I do not think there is an 
American citizen who would endeavor to prevent that. I think 
they will all endeavor to help us put that system into operation. 

The question of rural motor route can be brought very closely 
home. The operation of motor routes is handicapped to a cer- 
tain extent in two directions. One is, you can not establish a 
motor route less than 50 miles in length; you can not pay the 
earrier more than $1,800 a year. These two limitations are 
serious, because there are some routes over 50 miles in length 
that cost more than $1,800 a year to operate and some roads less 
than 50 miles long that are extremely important and would be 
of advantage to the people if used. 

Second, the applicants who could operate a motor route must 
be certified by the Civil Service Commission, and new exami- 
nations are necessary every time a motor route is established, 
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‘and men who have been operating a portion of the motor route 
are compelled to enter the examination or be dropped from the 
rolis. That is one of the handicaps of the establishment of 
motor service I hope to overcome. 

The main object we should strive for is to increase the im- 
portance of the Rural Delivery Service, and to make it the 
pride of the Nation. Therefore, do everything you can to make 
this branch the most efficient. 

I am glad to call your attention to one feature, and that is 
the appearance of the rural carrier. You do not have to do it, 
at is not compulsory, it is not mandatory in the service, but I 
have been furnished some photographs of carriers in uniform. 
I remember one office in particular where, because of my inter- 
est in the use of motor vehicles, the postmaster sent me a 
picture of all of the carriers who had motors and uniforms, 
and they certainly presented u neat appearance. Undoubtedly 
the patrons of these routes were proud of their carriers. This 
is not an order from the department, but I would be glad if all 
the rural carriers would appreciate how much it means to be 
uniformed and well equipped. We are sure you wish ‘to present 
as attractive appearance and be as well equipped as the city 
enrrier, the railway mail ‘clerk, or any other employee of the 
service. 

Let me assure you, my friends, I have enjoyed coming here, 
and I sincerely hope some time to have another opportunity 
to see you and to extend to you the right hand of good fellow- 
ship any time you are in my neighborhood. 


Eight-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter from 
Samuel Gompers, on the subject of the eight-hour day, which I 
have agreed with him to insert, and my reply ‘thereto. 

The letter is as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1916. 
8 P, BORLAND, 


ouse of tatives, Washington, D. C. 


Str: My attention was 2 f to your reage A of February 26 to me, 
through the columns of the dall y eo. some time before I received #4. it. 
You express surprise that any forma! action — be taken by — 
executive — of the American Federation 
a eae t to the legislative, executive, and lidia] gee acy te bill 
or 
Since you were surprised, it is evident you did not appreciate the 
fundamental significance of your amendment. ‘This is further proved 
by your additional statement that the provision does not affect the 
ts of labor generally, except so far as the hts of labor are identical 
with the rights of all other r of the Nation. 
Prin of e and are the same whether 


HON. 


group of citizens called Government employees. 
jovernment tiat. these 


You say fu e amendment you offered “ does not affect the 
rights of , except so far us the rights of labor iden- 
tien! the rights of all other taxpayers of the Nation.“ I was 


the -labor 
movement of America as adition to the and a 3 — e Feoi 


the particular function to speak in the name oe 3 defend and pro- 
and interests of the wage earners in their movement 
injustice and 


wrong. 
the or bin ppt pom welfare of workers 


and mental strength shall 
not be unduly taxed ar —.— „ rtunity for recupera- 
tion, continued development, and the — on of all of the wants 
anil desires that belong to the normal human othe: 

You make a very serious error in assuming that the American Fede- 
ration of — — in attempting to limit pag of work to not more than 
eight, takes the position that the daily workday shall not be less than 
eight. we have advocated is the shorter workday that is best 
wdapted to the needs and the conditions of each worker. The actual 
number of hours of work per Bay must. of course. differ with the nature 
of the work ed. Some kinds of work are so taxing that the 
workday must be limited ‘to a very short time. Other kinds of work in- 
wolve such serious physical hazards that the work period must be 
8 to even one or two per day. 

e organized-labor movement eens to secure for all workers a work- 

—.— tuat 1 0 * 3 to their best development and their best 
hours ‘has been the slogan for partienlar tights. but 

Ache hours = tal represented a reduction in hours of work. 
Many of the organized trades hay trades have secured a seven-hour ger for 
‘their members, and some a six-hour workday. The tendency through- 


out the whole country has been toward a limitation of the hours of 
work to conform to the facts of health and life that have been estab- 
lished by science. 

Can you not see, sir, that if the Government of the United States 


shall by law lengthen the hours of any of its employees, that it will be 
ois ea i as the course for all business and industry to pursue the same 


periods—one for labor, 


secure to wage earners improved conditions represented in that s 
But the ideals ~ zt 


rn and better con 
our suggestion o 

the famous Thomas t equal 
our Civil War, which d a 


— : of awe 2 — — in — Confederate Ar avera 
ast 80 1 cartoon, d 
aude eas. the type of the avs The cartoon 16.0n.a par with your 


position on equalizing hours of 
The demand for the eight-hour workilay does not represent a fixed 
ideal, but it represents one stage in efforts to secure a shorter work day 


and to provide for the pro 
You say that your purpose in g your amendment to H. R. 
12207 was to equalize the hours o Tabor of all Government employees. 
If that is your purpose it can be accomplished Hy well reducing 
the hours of labor of all other — — to the hours worked in Wash- 
thus equalization can be accomplished without any backward 

and without acting in violation of principles — human welfare. 
on peng tion to your t is sustained ti will 
‘or the establishment of a 3 


= ot; wage earners. 


purpose has been to guard 
ing a day's work, and thea arguments t 

arguments in favor of a shorter workday, arguments of a 
on 


of that principle. 
The . workday is as you assume, a normal standard 
day fix by -scientifc laws principles. 


It was simply a con- 
venient division of the whole day and represented an ideal ble of 
pring Roemer under existing circumstances. When it is possible to raise 
3 eal the demand for the particular number of hours must change 

to take 3 ge of new op — pe 
ou sa urpose © 
ne ihe salaries 


ou taken into consideration fully their bearing u this problem ? 
0 hours of work are increased, there must be additional — 


Iso a measure for efficiency. 

a matter of common information that the work done by 

prone ig clerks is of — exacting agreg Pore that — dng oe 

amount is accomplished fatigue causes an increasing num mis- 

es. mistakes, of must later be checked up and cor- 

rected. a is not economical, it is not efficient, and is a waste of time, 
and money. 


= 
mat — well-established fact, to which many em — ye ae ex- 
ven testimony, that the shorter wor in greater 
oer of workers and a pentet quantity of wor 

Under the existing law, heads of departments are “authorized to re- 
quire employees to work longer than seven hours when necessary to 
complete work. It is evident, therefore, that this attempt to force all 
to work eight hours zano an attempt to write into law a rule 
which lengt cos = wor! and is contrary to present-day thought and 

Y charge —— we — eh oppositi: to dment 1 
on some o on ur amen s 
selfish motives, but if even -selfish and mercenary motives 
5 1 to serve the welfare of humanity, ought not those motives 
You make mention of the fact that the merchants of Washington op- 

the enactment of the eight-bour law fer many of the employees 

n vate establishments. le that is 2 — yet you must know Bat 
hours, not a minimum; and 
the enactment of that 


um of eight 
eight-hour law no merchant increased the hours of labor of his em- 
piore. to 3 per Bay when previous to the enactment they worked 


1 state that S tendency to increase the hours of labor 
of Government employees, and you know that on zaar occasions Gov- 
ernment em 8 are required to work 10, 12, and more hours a day. 
This isa administrative“ act. Your amendment is not a 

“purely ‘odin nisteative = act, as 3 state, but 5 a legislative 
enactment, and the law is to be solemnly bec to increase the hours 
of labor of the Government workers. 

Some one has quoted you as saying (I do not know that you have 
so 5 that “if the Government clerks do not like these condi- 
tions resign.” I opine that this is not a careful, practical 
or mae Sain position to assume, for even granting that the Gavernment 
employees could and would avail themselves of t ri * the exercise 
— the 8 would be very hard upon them and might prove a ve 

ing situation for the Government also. In connection wit 
this ee it may not be amiss to call to your attention the 5 ——. 
When 26 letter carriers in the Postal Service of oo 3 8 
men located in West Virginla— recently undertook to 
of ing from the Government's service th 
before the court, and severe 

You, sir, are the author of 
labor of the Government 


employees. It ix not known to the pnblic 
ae 7 — ever consulted with am; 
e 


of the officers of the departments of 

overnment or with any 2 —.— Nee moe loyees so vitally 
interested, nor that you even 0 oula speak a 
word in defense of the Apong and Sat utente of the Government em- 
ployees, and it is not entirely unknown to you that Government em- 
ployees have been made to feel that they dare not speak in defense of 
th own rights and interests. 


Nor has there been any opportunity for hearing before any committee 
of Congress upon so vital a question of fundamental human welfare. 
Would you or any committee of Congress undertake to enact into law 
any proposition affecting industry, commerce, finance, transportation, 
without ving a hearing to the interests primarily aff by such 
23 tion? The mere statement of the question carries with 
t its own answer. 
1 asr P that when you and the other Members reconsider this matter 
you will reach a different conclusion. 
Very truly, yours, SAMUEL GoMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
that you contemplate making my letter 
RD, I trust you will also include this 


E 8.—Inasmuch = 11 
and your reply part o e 
letter in tbe ä 


— 


Mancn 1, 1916. 
Hon. Saut, GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. O. 


Dan Mr. Gompres: In response to your letter of the 20th ultimo 
will say that I shall certainly perform my promise and insert your reply 
in the CeNGRESSIONAL Recorp, as you suggest. 

I reiterate my belief that eight hours the normal and standard 
day’s work, and that the people who pay the Federal taxes are as much 
entitled to a standard day's work from their employees as any other set 
of employers. This is especially true in view of the fact that the great 
— of Resets throughout the Nation are working at least eight 

urs a day or x 

The present condition of favoritism and discrimination as applied to 
the employees of the Federal Government in Washington is not the 
result of any scientific or humane principle based upon the character 
ef the work they perform. If it were, many of the arguments in your 
letter would apply, The historic fact Is that the hours of service of 
Government employees in Washington have been ened from time 
to time as the needs of the publice business req „ and there is no 
reason pow why it should not approximate the normal standard, espe- 
cially in view of the fact the postal employees thro ut the country, 
who are also civil-service men, are upon an eight-hour basis. I recog- 
nize that there are some occupations requiring, where the work is so 
3 and the strain so great, less than a normal day of eight 

ours. 

Even before I came to Washington as a public officlal I had studied 
and devoted a good deal of my time, practically as well as theoretically, 
to the advancement of the cause of social ce. I know that there 
are some trades and occupations where the industrial life of the worker 
is pitifully short. For example, the great rolling mills, where some of 
the workers have an industrial life at their maximum working capacity 
of less than 10 years. The structural steel worker must get wages 
because his work is uncertain, and he needs perfect physical, mental, 
and nervous poise. Both his muscles and his nerves must work like new 
steel sprm His industrial life is also pitifully short. In many of the 
other mechanical trades a first-class man finds himself on the —. 
heap soon after Laat his fortieth year, Sclence, which has long n 
the servant of greed, at last being brought to the aid of the worker 
and humane pame are beginning to study the question of prolongin 
the industrial life and independence and self-reliance of the Worker. 1 
scems to me, however, if you will pardon me, that it is entirely out of 
place to discuss these great principles in connection with the simple 
proposition of requiring a full day’s work of clerks in the Government 
service in Washington. If an eight-hour day is fair to postal employees 
throughout the Nation, it is fair to Government clerks in Washington. 
If the eight-hour day is fair in the Government Printing Office and in 
the ordnance factory at the navy yard, it Is fair to the War rt 
ment and in the other executive offices. Of all the occupations in the 
world that of bookkeeper has the longest industrial life. I have seen 
men who have been bookkeepers for 50 years. Their heads are bowed 
their eyes are dimmed, and their hands are shaky, but u are as good 
witch pa de at 70 as ani were nt 20. If we put this question upon the 
basis of the industrial life of the worker, the case of the Government 
clerk would not have a shred of evidence in its favor. 

When the Retail Merchants’ Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Washington petition Congress to enact a universal seven-hour 
a day for workers in all lines of employment in the District of Columbia, 
their recommendations would be entitled to weight as to hours of labor 
of Government clerks. 


Very truly, Wa. P. BORLAND. 


CuLreren, VA., February 29, 1916. 
Hon. Representative BORLAND, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: I wisn to express to vou a few words of commendation 
for the Borland amendment that you may know that your efforts are 
appreciated hy those who are not directly beneficiaries of the 
as it is at present. 

We who are not in the Government employ work as a — rule 
about 10 or 12 hours a day, and many of us receive much less for our 
labor than the Government employee. They get 30 s holiday each 
—— on full pay and we get none. Why should they be ted so much 

tter than the average citizen of the Nation they are s to be 
serving? The newspapers of Washington appear to that one 
holding a Government job is a luxury that rest of the Nation is 
under obligation to maintain. 

Trusting that you will not consider this as an intrusion, 

I am, very truly, 


WASHINGTON, D. O., February 29, 1916, 
Hon, WILLIAM BORLAND, 
? House of Represcatatives, Washington, D. O. 


Diar Sin; Regarding your ht-hour proposition and the fear of 
the business men of this city t Government clerks mae De com- 
pelled to labor eight hours instead of seven, would it not a good 
. for you to amend your amendment by providing that all employees 
m the District of Columbia, Including those of ness houses, em- 
ployed seven hours only? The business men who feel so 8 
ward the Government clerks must certainly entertain the same kindl 
feeling for their own 3 although they pay 3 on un 
8 of not mere than or $10 per week, while Government 
gays ts employees generally considerably more. Looking at it from 
s angle it would appear that solicitude of thè business men is not 
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so much for the Government clerks as jt is for their money and op- 

portunities for spendt it. 

Yours, very truly, z 

P. S.— We have an eight-hour law for female employees; why not 

have seven hours for all? I would like to see how the business men 

would such an amendment. It certainly would benetit their 
poorly employees. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAME. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 28, 1916. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office bill as it passed the House certainly does credit to the 
Members of Congress, at least, in so far as it relates to the postal 
employees. The action of the House is in striking contrast to 
the attitude of the department in this respect. 

The bill did not do all for the employees that perhaps ought 
to be done, but certainly it shows that the House was not un- 
mindful of their interests. I will refer to some of the provisions 
of the bill that are carried for the first time bearing upon this 
subject. 

It carries a provision providing that all clerks, when they are 
disabled, may draw full pay for a period not exceeding one year, 
and the Postmaster General is authorized to pay the sum of 
$2,000 to the legal representatives of the clerk in case of his 
death. This provision is extended to all clerks in the classified 
service, something that does not exist under the present 
aw. 

Again, it provides that clerks in offices of the first class may 


have an increase in salary to $1,400 and in the second class to 


$1,200. This is also new. 

Again, it provides that the clerks shall be allowed compensa- 
tory time on one of the 80 days following a holiday on which 
they perform service, and provides that, for the purposes of the 
act, holidays shall be all National and State holidays, This is 
another change in faver of the clerks, 

One of the most important changes that was made was one 
that provided that hereafter there should be no distinction in 
salary made between letter carriers assigned to collection duty 
and letter carriers assigned to delivery duty; and this section 
further provides that the letter carriers whose salaries have 
been reduced as the result of any order of the Post Office Depart- 
ment making the minimum salary $1,000 to be paid letter car- 
riers assigned to collection duty shall be restored to their 
former grades. This corrects one of the greatest injustices 
that has ever occurred in the Post Office Department, The 
Postmaster General I do not believe had any legal right to 
make such an order, and such order ought not to have been 
made even if he did have the right to do so. It was clearly an 
nnjust and unauthorized discrimination. The House has shown 
its desire to do justice to a splendid class of Government em- 
ployees who were wronged by the action of the department. 

I have not mentioned all of the changes made in the bill in 
favor of the Government employees, but have mentioned some 
of the most important. It is to be hoped that the postal em- 
ployee generally will remember, in considering the action of 
the House, that there is an unusual condition existing in the 


National Treasury, and that for the first time in the history of 


this Government in time of peace we are compelled to levy 
direct taxes upon the people to meet the expenses of govern- 
ment. Had the situation been as it has always been under a 
Republican administration, the House would undoubtedly have 
felt justified in doing more than it did for those who are serv- 
ing the Government in this great department. 

The department, to make the Postal Service self-sustaining, 
reduced a large number of postal clerks and letter carriers to 
the substitute list, and in cities where these reductions took 
place required other employees to perform extra work. This 
was an attempt at economy that can not be justified. The re- 
sult shows that it was not economy, but a great injury to the 
service. 

Notwithstanding a statement given out from the Post Office 
Department in July, 1915, that the Postmaster General had 
saved a sum in excess of $14,000,000 from the amount appro- 
priated by Congress for carrying on the Postal Service during 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, it is doubtful whether any 
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such saving was made, ‘and it is certain that if such saving 
was made that it was done at the expense of the public service. 
From the public press it is learned that the Postal Service has 
been inexcusably bad in most of the great cities of the country. 
In tests made by the merchants’ association in New York City 
it took from Saturday noon until Tuesday at different hours 
for the delivery of some third-class mail sent out by the 
merchants’ association in a test of Greater New York's postal 
service. The merchants’ association of that city also state that 
bulletins mailed before noon on Saturday did not reach the 
Borough of Richmond until Wednesday at 9,15 o'clock, taking 
for the Gz-mile journey 93 hours. I have heretofore on the 
floor of the House referred to this incident as showing the re- 
sult of the so-called economy in the Post Office Department. 

This association also makes a statement in which it shows 
that it required Jonger to deliver mail matter within the con- 
fines of Greater New York than it did to send it from New 
York to Denver, a distance of approximately 2,000 miles. The 
conditions that exist in New York City have existed in all the 
great cities throughout the country. This sort of economy may 
satisfy the Postmaster General, but it does not satisfy the 
country. 

I am opposed to economy and I believe that Congress is op- 
posed to economy that starts with a reduction of the low-class 
sniaried employees. If we are going to have economy and re- 
trenchment we should find somewhere else to exercise it, at 
least to commence it. If the present administration would 
replace the present free-trade tariff law with a protective 
tariff law they would have sufficient revenues to pay the ex- 
penses of the Government without either levying direct taxes 
upon the people or reducing the salaries of the Government em- 
ployees. 

The figures in the year 1915 conclusively show that it is not 
the war in Europe but the free-trade law upon our statute 
books that have emptied the National Treasury and made neces- 
sary these petty economies in running the various departments 
of the Government in an effort to keep within the revenues 
received. 

I wish now to refer to another matter, the information con- 
cerning which has been gleaned from various postmasters who 
attended the Postmasters’ Convention in Washington in Octo- 
ber, 1915. This convention was composed of postmasters of the 
first and second class ofliees, and was held in the city of Wash- 
ington, At this meeting it was estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 400 postmasters in attendance. All the arrange- 
ments for this meeting were looked after by the postmaster of 
Washington, the directors of the postal savings, and the chief 
post-office inspector. Special topics were assigned to postmas- 
ters, who were required to prepare papers to be read before the 
convention, The resolutions adopted at the close of the meeting 
were prepared in the Post Office Department and submitted 
through a committee, who, of course, made a very favorable 
recommendation on them. These laudatory resolutions were 
approved without debate. The proceedings of that convention 
were taken by stenographers paid by the Government and em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department. They were sent by the 
Post Office Department for this purpose. The publicity bureau 
of the Post Oflice Department, paid for, of course, by the Gov- 
ernment, was utilized in sending out press reports of this meet- 
ing. Everything was directed here by the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Government expense, 

When it came to holding their next annual meeting, several 
cities in different parts of the country were anxious to have 
next year’s convention there, but directions were given from the 
Post Oflice Department that the next meeting should be held here 
in Washington City. It was argued that Washington was the 
logical place for such meetings. It was also pointed out that the 
next meeting would be held just prior to the general election. 
The department did not overlook the fact that it would be a wise 
plan to have all postmasters throughout the country gather in 
Washington just before the next campaign, where they could 
advise with the powers that be and learn just what was expected 
of them. Before the adjournment of this convention provision 
was inade for taking in postmasters of the third class, which, 
it is estimated, will add 10,000 additional members. It can be 
easily seen what political power may be exerted through this 
meeting next October that will be held here in Washington City 
under the direct supervision of the Post Office Department, the 
proceedings directed by the department, reported by stenog- 
raphers furnished by the department and paid for by the Goy- 
ernment, and the whole affair given wide publicity throughout 
the United States by the publicity bureau of the Post Office De- 
partment, for which the Government pays. Here is a splendid 
opportunity to play polities at Government expense that the 
Post Office Department is not going to overlook. 
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Another thing worthy of mention, according to information 
that has been given general circulation: The Postmaster Gen- 
eral at this meeting made the statement that the department 
conducted its affairs strictly according to civil service and that 
no politics were permitted in the Post Office Department. But 
this statement of the Postmaster General was to a certain 
degree softened by the fact that the secretary of the Postmaster 
General informed the visiting postmasters of the true faith 
that, if they had anything of a political nature that they de- 
sired to discuss or if they had any changes that they would like 
to haye made in their offices on account of politics, that such 
matters could be submitted to him, the secretary of the Post- 
master General, in confidential communications, and he would 
see to it that they came to the attention of the Postmaster 
General. 

If these statements that have been generally circulated are 
correct, it will appear that the nonpartisan attitude of the 
Post Office Department is probably not so strictly carried out as 
they might wish the public to believe. 

While this particular convention of the postmasters had the 
indorsement of the department and the encouragement of the 
Postmaster General and his subordinates, and while they 
attended and did what they could to make the event an enjoy- 
able and memorable one, their action in this matter is in strange 
contrast with their attitude toward the conventions and meet- 
ings of postal employees. The meetings of postal employees 
everywhere throughout the country have not received any great 
encouragement from the Postmaster General, nor has he or 
his subordinates extended any unusual courtesies to them. In 
fact, if we can believe press reports, the meetings of post-office 
employees in every branch of the service have been discouraged 
by the department. If there is no politics in the Post Office 
Department, it seems at least to require an explanation why 
the postmasters that are appointed by political influence receive 
so much encouragement and courtesy while the employees of 
the Post Office Department who are under civil service receive 
very different consideration. 

The post-office clerks, the letter carriers, both city and rural, 
the railway mail clerks, the supervisory officers in the various 
post offices, are the men who perform the real valuable work 
connected with the Postal Service. These are the men that 
enter the service through a competitive examination at a small 
salary, and their promotions are slow and limited. The men 
who fill their positions through political influence do not, as a 
rule, hold them a suflicient length of time to learn the post- 
office business; and it does seem that if there is any class of 
men that should receive the encouragement and the assistance 
in every way of the Post Office Department it is that class that 
for small salaries devote their life to the service. 


Justice J. Hay Brown on Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.WILLIAM W.GRIEST, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 25, 1916. 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished constituent, the 
Hon. J. Hay Brown, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, delivered on February 22, at the university day 
exercises of the University of Pennsylvania, held annually in 
commemoration of the birth of the“ Father of his Country,” an 
able and patriotic address entitled “ Washington on national 
preparedness.” Having exceptional merit, this address has de- 
servedly attracted Nation-wide attention. The House having 
consented to my suggestion that the address be reproduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I herewith present it for that pur- 
pose, 

ADDRESS OF nox. J. HAY BROWN, CIMIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Provost, friends, and guests of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, ladies and gentlemen: Self-preseryation is the highest 
law of a nation, as it is of an individual, and disregard of it by 
either is disregard of life itself, the preservation of which divine 
law enjoins no less upon nations than upon individuals. The 
great, wise men who framed our National Constitution, which 
is the Nation's source of life, thus wrote the preamble to it: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
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of libert 
Constitution for the United Sta of America. 

By the first article of that instrument—the ark of the cove- 
nant of freemen set up in this new world before all the nations 
of the old—it is declared that Congress shall have power “to 
raise and support armies” and “to provide and maintain a 
navy.” With this authority delegated by the States to the 
National Congress there is a corresponding duty constantly rest- 
ing upon that body to exercise it for the purpose for which it 
was conferred—* the common defense” of our common country. 

On this day, when the people of a happy, prosperous, and 
peaceful Nation are gratefully honoring the memory of the 
Father of his Country, it is well for them to pause and con- 
sider what he, in his wisdom and in the intensity of his interest 
in the lasting welfare of the Republic, believed to be necessary 
for its preservation. In his first annual address as President 
of the United States to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, after expressing his great satisfaction in congratulating 
them on the then favorable prospects of public affairs, Wash- 
ington spoke as follows: 

Among the meron A interesting objects which will engage your atten- 
tion, that of providing for the common defense will merit particular 
regard. To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace. A free people ought not only to be armed but dis- 
ciplined, to which end a uniform and well-digested plan is uisite ; 
and their safety and interest require that they should promote such 
manutactories as tend to render them independent of others for essential, 
particularly military, supplies. The proper establishment of the troops 
which may be deemed indispensable will be entitled to mature con- 
sideration. In the arrangements which may be made respecting it. it 
will be of importance to concillate the comfortable support of the 
officers and soldiers, with a due regard to economy. 

In his second annual address to the same bodies, less than a 
year later, he uttered words singularly appropriate to the dis- 
tressing conditions now existing in the lands across the sea: 

The disturbed situation in Europe, and particularly the critical 
posture of the t maritime powers, whilst it o t to make us the 
more thankful for the general peace and security enjoyed by the United 
States, reminds us at the same time of the circumspection with which 
it becomes us to preserve these blessings. 

Later, in his seventh annual address to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, he said: 

Gentlemen, among the objects which will claim your attention in the 
course of the session, a review of our military establishment is not the 
least important * è In this review you will doubtless allow due 
weight to the considerations that the questions between us and certain 
foreign. powers are 9 finally adjusted. that the war in Europe is 
not yet terminated, and that our western posts, when recovered, will 
demand provision for garrisoning and securing them. -* * > It 
will merit inquiry what imperfections in the existing plan further 
experience may have unfolded. The subject is of so much moment, 
in my estimafion. as to excite a constant solicitade that the considera- 
tion of it may be renewed until the greatest attainable perfection 
shall be accomplished. Time Is wearing away some advantages for 
forwarding the object, while none better deserves the persevering atten- 
tion of the public councils, 

In his eighth and last address to the National Congress was 
the admonition of Washington as to the necessity for a sufficient 
navy: 

To an active external commerce the protection of a naval force is 
indispensable. This is manifest with regard to wars in which a State 
is itself a party. But, besides this, it is in our own experience that the 
most sincere neutrality is not a sufficient guard against the depreda- 
tions of nations at war To secure respect to a neutral flag requires 
a naval force organized and ready to vindicate ft from Insult or 
sion. This may even prevent the aro of going to war by dis- 
ic eh rt belligerent powers from committing such violations of the 
rights of the neutral party as may, first or last, leave no other option. 
From the best Information I bave been able to obtain it would seem as 
if our trade to the Mediterranean without a protecting force will always 
be Insecure and our citizens exposed to the calamities from which 
numbers of them bave but just been relieved. These considerations 
invite the United States to look to the means and to set about the 

dual creation of a navy. * * © Wit it not, then, be advisable 
o begin without delay to provide and lay up the materiais for the build- 
ing and equipping of ships of war and to proceed In the work by de- 

„ in proportion as our resources shall render it practicable without 
neonvenience, so that a future war of Europe may not find our com- 
merce in the same unprotected state In which it was found by the 
present? 

Finally, in his farewell to his fellow citizens, almost the last 
words of Washington were that they should take care always 
to keep themselves, by suitable establishments, on a respectable 
defensive posture.” I have quoted at length the words of Wash- 
ington upon the consumingly interesting question of these times 
because his words, as the father of his country, ought not to be 
unheeded by its children, who, if they will stop to consider, will 
know that what he said was the truth then, is now, and forever 
will be. While he spoke under conditions then existing. it seems 
as if with prophetic vision he must have seen from afar what 
is now transpiring throughout the world. 

Preparedness for war is not war; it is for the prevention of 
war, or of successful war, against peace. To be saved from war 
and bloodshed we devoutly pray, and for perpetual peace we 
fondly hope. The former must be averted, except as the sword 
must be unsheathed for the honor and dignity of the Nation 


to ourselves and our pon do ordain and establish this 
es 


in defending itself from invasion or from violation of any of its 
rights or in protecting every American in his rights wherever 
he may be, whether in the frozen zones, in the Tropics, or upon 
an island of the sea. The simple utterance, “I am a Roman 
citizen,” carried with it protection to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and wherever the tread of the Roman legion was heard 
or the banner bearing the Roman eagle floated the rights of a 
Roman citizen were safe; and whenever any man can now say, 
“Tam an American citizen,” the folds of the flag of his country 
must give him protection wherever he may be. In protecting 
him his Government is but protecting itself, for he is one of it; 
one if need be, the sword must be unsheathed for such pro- 
on. 

National security, peace, and prosperity are constantly men- 
aced on the one hand by the acts and utterances of those who, 
imagining themselves to be the only patriots in the land, clamor 
for war on every pretext; and, on the other, by the hysterical 
cries of equally unreasonable creatures for peace at any price. 
The public welfare is in as great danger from one of these 
classes as from the other, and it seems to be impossible to reason 
with either, if there be any reason in them. The safety of this 
“heaven-ordained Union, the light of nations, the hope of the 
world, the protector of States, the defender of personal rights, 
the guaranty of free government” is in the patriotic conserva- 
tism of the masses of the people, guided and directed by wise 
and conservative leaders in thought and action. Following such 
leadership, that patriotism will be as intense and will endure as 
much as the patriotism of those who are always for war or of 
those who are everlastingly shouting for peace and against pre- 
paredness for war, even with the insulted flag of their country 
flaunted before their faces. To the first, always avowing their 
patriotism in the name of Washington, let his hope be repeated, 
“That we may never unsheath the sword except in self-defense 
so long as justice and our essential rights and national respec- 
tability can be preserved without it.” And let those chronic 
advocates of war read his letters and contrast his calm, patri- 
otic utterances with their unrestrained clamorings. To David 
Humphreys, who went abroad with a commission to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, Washington wrote, in 1781, concerning 
war: 


ay first wish is to see this plague to mankind banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of this world employed in more 
— and Innocent amusrments than in preparing lements and 


exercising them for the destruction of mankind. 
In the same year he wrote to the Marquis de la Rouerie: 


My first wish is (although it is against the profession of arms, and 
would clip the wings of some of your young soldiers who are soari 
after glory) to see the whole world in peace and the inhabitants of í 
as one band of brothers striving who should contribute most to the 
happiness of mankind. 5 


To Rochambeau he wrote in 1789: 


Notwithstanding it might. probably, in a commercial view, be greatly 
for the advantage of America that a war should rage on the other side of 
the Atlantic, yet I should never so divest myself of the feelings of a man 
interested mm the happiness of his fellow men as to wish my country's 
prosperity might be built on the ruins of that of other nations, 


And to Lafayette, he wrote: 

Would to God the harmony of nations were an object that lay nearest 
to the hearts of sovereigns and that the incentives of peace, of which 
commerce and facility of understanding each other are not the most 
inconsiderable, might be dally increased 

And again: 

There seems to be a great deal of bloody work cut ont for this summer 
in the north of Europe. If war, want, and plague are to desolate those 
buge armies that are assembled, who that has the feelings of a man 
ean refrain from shedding a tear over the miserable victims of regal 
ambition? It is really a strange thing that there should not be room 
enough in the world for men to live without cutting one another's 
throats. 


At the same time he wrote to Jefferson: 


In whatever manner the nations of Burepe shall endeavor to k up 
their prowess in war and thelr balance of power in peace, it will be 
obviously our policy to cultivate tranquility at home and abroad, and 
to extend our agriculture and commerce as far as possible. 


By the second class, equally prone to appeal to the memory’ 
of Washington in support of their cries for peace, let it be re- 
membered that he declared that “to be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving peace,” and that in 
his second Inaugural address he said: 

T can not recommend to your notice measures for the fulfillment of 
our duties to the rest of the world without again ing upon you 
the necessity of placing ourselves in a condition of complete defense 
and of exacting m them the fulfillment of their duties toward us. 
The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary to 
the orders of events, they will forever keep at a distance those 
painful a Is to arms with which the history of every nation 
abeunds. ere is a rank due to the United States among nations 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost. by the reputation of 

f we desire to avold insult, we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure — one of the most powerful instruments of 
it must be known that we are at all times ready 
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And, in thcir protest against war and preparedness for war, 
lct the adyocates of peace at any price, in appealing to the 
Bible to sustain them, not forget that the God of Israel was 
the Lord of Hosts and the God of battles for His chosen people, 
and that the trumpet blast for self-defense which fell from the 
lips of the Prince of Peace Himself when he stood before Pilate, 
was: 

My kingdom is not of thia world; if nr kingdom were of this world, 
— — would my seryants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 

It is said, and with much force, too, that if the nations now at 
war had not for years prepared for war there would not now be 
desolating war among them. They all did prepare, however, 
and what would have been the fate of any one of them if it had 
not prepared itself for the conflict in which it is now involved? 
What may be the ultimate fate of any one of them no one can 
now tell, but all know that it would have been doomed at the 
very threshhold of the contest if it had not prepared itself for 
war. No one member of a family of nations can remain unpre- 
pared for war when all the other members have prepared for 
it, for when a family fight occurs cach member must be on an 
equal footing with all the others, if assailed rights are to be de- 
fended and preserved. We, the United States of America, are 
an unprepared member of the family of the nations of the earth. 
How long are we to remain defenseless against enemies that 
may come upon us, and how long are we to be powerless to 
protect and preserve our rich inheritance from those who 
covet it? 

The firebrands of war are now upon the carth spreading 
death and desolation as they were never spread since man first 
drew his sword against his fellow. Those brands have not 
reached our shores, but they may reach us. God be prayed that 
they do not, but if they should we must be prepared to shield 
ourselves from them by now preparing to mect them, and down 
to us through 125 years we hear a voice saying: 

The disturbed situation of Europe, and Vra Ar the critical pos- 
ture of the great maritime powers, whilst it ought to make us the more 
thankful for the general peace and security enjoyed by the United 
States, reminds us at the same time of the circumspection with which it 
becomes us to preserve these blessings. 

These words of Washington are being heeded. On all sides 
there are the evidences of a rapidly growing and constantly 
spreading conviction that this great Nation must be prepared for 
war if its peace and all the blessings of peace are to be secure. 
The considerate judgment of the people is calling for prepared- 
ness, and the call comes from each side of party lines. It is the 
eall of no particular party, but of united patriotic Americans, 
forgetting for the moment mere political alliances and remember- 
ing only that they are fellow citizens of the United States for 
whose common defense against all enemies they, too, are ever 
ready to pledge “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor.” There is not—or there ought not to be—one among us 
who does not feel that the President of the United States re- 
flected the sentiment of the great majority of his fellow citizens 
when, in speaking of preparedness a short time ago, he said: 

I have not the embarrassment in standing before you to-night of 
making the impression that I am urging the advantage of a party or 
the advantage of an individual. There are just as many men inter- 
ested in national defense on the one side as on the other. They are ali 
actuated by the same motives; they differ as to details, but they do not 
differ as to their objects, and I thank God that there is no party poli- 
tics when tt comes to the life and welfare of the United States. Do you 
suppose if the country were in danger pay man would hesitate to volun- 
teer on the ground that he belonged to this party or to the other? Do 
1e suppose that if a Republican ndminstration were in power at Wash- 
ngton any Democrat would hesitate to enlist, or that a Democratic 
administration being there any Republican would hesitate to enlist? 
WAS the whole history of the country gives an emphatic negative to 
8 We are not Democrats or Republicans to-night. We are 

While there may be differences of opinion as to just what 
ought to be done to make the country safe from every foe, there 
is no difference among the vast majority that we must be pre- 
pared for war from every side. Against whom we are to arm no 
one knows, but all know, or ought to know, that if we wait until 
danger is upon us it will be too late to avoid it. What we are 
to do now is to prepare, then we shall be ready. What the 
details of the physical preparation ought to be is not a matter 
for discussion here, These must be left to those who know how 
strong armies are to be raised and an efficient Navy is to be pro- 
vided, nnd let us have faith to believe that our Representatives 
in the National Congress and the President of the United States, 
inspired only by the loftiest patriotism, will strive to maintain 
the peace of the country with honor and dignity and promptly 
adopt such means as will preserve the peace of the Nation, main- 
tain its honor throughout the earth, defend it against every foe, 
and protect every American in all his rights in every clime. 

If this is neither the time nor place to discuss the particular 
menus of physical preparedness which should be adopted for the 
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defense of the country, the time and place are opportune for re- 
ferring to the duty resting upon each individual to help his 
country by his personal morality and patriotism to prepare to 
meet every foe that may assail it. “ Righteousness exalteth n 
nation; but sin is a reproach to any people.” ‘The righteousness 
that exalts and strengthens a nation is the morality of its people, 
the standard of which is found in the precepts of the great law- 
giver of God’s chosen people and in the teachings of our later 
system of truth. God-fearing men and women were our for- 
bears. The strength of the arm of the patriot from Concord 
and Lexington to Yorktown was his moral virtue, and it bore 
him up through all the sufferings at Valley Forge. Sustained by 
it patriotism will to-day endure all things for home and country. 
Man's first duty is to fear God and keep His commandments, and 
the people who do so are thrice armed against all danger. With 
all due regard to religious tolerance and for the absolute right 
of every man to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, it is n matter of judicial notice that we are a 
Christian people and that the Christian religion is interwoven 
with our whole system of Government. 

In Pennsylvania this is not a mere theory, for those clothed 
with the highest judicial authority in the Commonwealth have 
solemnly adjudged that— 

Christianity, general Christianity, is and always has been a part 
of the common law of Pennsylvania—Christianity without the spiritual 
artillery of European countries, for this Christianity was one of the 
considerations of the royal charter and the very basis of its great 
founder, William Penn; not Christianity founded on any particular 
religious tenets; not Christianity with an established church and 
tithes and spiritual courts; but Christianity with liberty of conscience 
to all men. (Updegraph v. Commonwealth, 11 S. & R., 394.) 

The greatest constitutional lawyer of his time, in addressing 
the highest court in the land, declared: 

There is gorme tans we look for with more certainty than this 
general principle that Christianity is part of the law of the land. 
This was the case among the Puritans of New England, the Episco- 

lians of the Southern States, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Bap- 
ists, the mass of the followers of Whitfleld and Wesley, and the 
Presbyterians; all brought and all adopted this great truth, and all 
have sustained it. And where there is any eo sentiment amongst 
men at all, this sentiment incorporates itself with the law. Every- 
thing declares it The massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Episco- 

allan church, with its 2 spire pointing heavenward; the plain 
emple of the Quaker; the log church of the hardy pioneer of the 
wilderness ; the mementoes and memorials around and about us; the 
consecrat graveyards, their tombstones and itaphs, their silent 
vaults, their mouldering contents; all attest it. e dead prove it as 
well as the living. The generations that are gone before speak to it 
and pronounce it trom the tomb. We feel it. All, all, proclaim that 
Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity independent 
of sects and parties, that Christianity to which the sword and the 
tagot are unknown, general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of the 
and. 

We hear much of dangers which beset us from within as well 
as from without. There can be no danger from within unless, 
as a Nation, we become sinners against the laws of God. and 
there can be no danger from without if we obserye them, for 
against the patriotism of the united people of this country, 
panoplied with the fear cf God and keeping His command- 
ments, the gates of hell shall not prevail. But will the mani- 
fold blessings of the Almighty continue to rest upon us, making 
us strong as n Nation, if we have another god before Him, if 
we blaspheme His name, forget to keep His Sabbath day holy, 
and children cease to honor their parents? Are we to escape 
punishment for violations of the commands, Thou shalt not 
steal” and “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor“? And what penalty is being paid for the uisregard 
of the commandment to be chaste? 

The heart sickens at the scandalous records of our divorce 
courts and over the ever-broadening prospects of broken mar- 
riage vows, followed by shattered homes, parted husbands and 
wives, separated fathers and mothers, and scattered children. 
The sin of violating that commandment is sapping the very 
foundations of society. May the day be hastened when we shall 
hear less of alleged violations of constitutions and statutes, 
Federal and State, and more of those comandments without the 
keeping of which we can not hope to prosper and be exalted as 
a Nation. Again, hear words of Washington in his farewell to 
his fellow citizens: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and jv ene J are indi-pensable supports: n vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness—these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens, The mere litician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to re t and to cherish them. A volume could not trace hii 
their connections with private and public felicity. Let it 7 fo be 
asked, “ Where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if 
the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru 
ments of inyestigation in courts of justice?“ And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without re- 


ligion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason, and experience, both forbid us 
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to spect that national morality can prevall in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

Patriotism, pure and undefiled, is the liandmaid of religion. 
Love of country is twin to the love of God. The instinct of 
love of country, of patriotism, dwelling in every human breast, 
is the abiding and unchangeable source of every nation’s 
strength and safety and the inspiration of the most enlightened 
civilization has been the inspiration of all the people of the earth 
through all the ages: “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
Strong as love of country is instinctively, it can, by cultivation, 
be made stronger in each individual and thus become a source 
of greater national strength. It is a part of the education and 
experience of a true man and of the real business of life. that 
he should be a patriot. The instinct of the love of country is 
as natural as the parental or filial love or as the attachment for 
home. As the bird returns to the nest, so every fiber of a 
well-educated and well-developed man swells in sympathy with 
associations of family, home, community, State or Nation. No 
man liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. There can 
be no well-rounded character in selfish individualism. 

The aim of all sound education is to broaden the vision and 
to enlarge the horizon. True patriotism consists in maintain- 
ing the right relation of the individual to the family, to the 
municipality, the State, and to the Federal Government. Trea- 
son consists in the derangement of these. The duty of intensify- 
ing patriotism starts in the home, and first rests upon the 
fathers and mothers of the land. It is for them tec instill in the 
youthful minds of their children the principles of morality and 
patriotism; and if they do so, their children will not depart 
therefrom. Intenser patriotism is next to be taught in the 
schools, colleges, and universities, and that is what the great 
University of Pennsylvania is doing at this hour, for, after all, 
when these exercises are over, what will be longest remembered 
of them will be that they made still stronger love for country. 
This day in every year should, as here, be set aside at all seats 
of learning in the land for the special teaching of lofty patriot- 
ism. This used to be a custom at a spot once dear to me. You, 
Mr. Provost, and I have a common alma mater. For a moment I 
now go back in memory for 50 years or more to the old college 
church at Gettysburg and hear again the .eading of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address and listen once more to the patriotic 
words of faithful teachers, whose shadowy forms are passing 
before me. The resolution of every boy who left that church 
on a 22d of February was to lead a better, purer, and more 
patriotic life. 

And as memory brings the light of other days around me, I see 
again a crowd of happy boys and girls, of young men and 
women, and of their elders, too, gathered in a grove on 2 Fourth 
of July for rational recreation and to drink deeper from the 
fountain of patriotism as they listen to the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence or hang upon the lips of an orator 
of a class now almost extinct; and I am not persuaded that 
patriotism is being better fostered to-day than then, or that the 
new methods of strengthening it are better than the old; but I 
do know that as a people we are as devoted to home and coun- 
try as were those from whom our inheritance has come. 

The duty of teaching patriotism rests largely with the publie 
press, which reaches every home. Its vigilant eye is upon the 
whole world, and faithful editors stand as sentinels upon the 
watch towers. To them the people look for signals of danger, 
and from them no false signals must come. As the people heed 
the warnings of a faithful editor, so they look to him for words 
that will strengthen the common patriotism and intelligently 
point out the way of common duty. With a due sense of the 
great and grave responsibility resting upon the public press, 
those who control it and have controlled it have not been faith- 
less, but, with rarest exceptions, have strengthened and are 
strengthening the patriotism of the people, who will continue to 
look to them for strength. 

And what should our patriotism be? It should be love of 
country as strong and pure as love of home; it should be as 
intense upon the field of battle as in defense of the hearth; it 
should remember the regret of the dying patriot that he had but 
one life to give for his country; and it should lead every soldier 
of his country. going anywhere in her defense, to speak last 
words of love for her, his country, as did England’s sweet young 
singer just before he started to become a soldier in her service: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there's some corner of a forei field 

That is forever Engiand. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed, 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 


body of England's, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by the suns of home. 
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For this measure of love for our country let us strive, pray- 


ing always for her lasting, honorable peace, as we repent one to 
the other: 


But we grow old. Ah, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 

Thro’ all the circle of the golden years? 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL R. ANTHONY, JR., 


OF KANSAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present for the con- 
sideration of the House these resolutions passed at a meeting of 
100 representative women of the State of Kansas, urging that 
this Congress take steps immediately toward submitting the 
suffrage amendment to the legislatures of the various States: 


Whereas the political freedom of the women of this country is a vital 
question that demands immediate attention; and 
ereas we as women who already possess the franchise regard it as 
our first duty to use our political power to gain this right for other 
women : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we women roters of the State of Kansas 3 upon 
Congress the necessity of submitting the suffrage amendment immedi- 
ately to the legislatures of the various States in order that this measure 
of Justice may soon be a part of our national Constitution. p 
e above resolution was pa at a meeting of 100 women held 
February 23 at the state house, Topeka, Kans. 
LILLA Dax Monroe, 
Chairman of Mecting. 
TOPEKA, KANS., February 2}, 1916. 


Armed Merchantmen. 
* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, Alarch 4, 1916. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, the statement, which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers of Massachusetts on Friday, February 
25, is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. ROGERS. 


The issue seems to be this: Germany claims the right to sink, 
without warning, any armed merchantman of another belliger- 
ent, entirely regardless of whether the vessel's armament is for 
offensive or defensive purposes, or whether she carries among 
her passengers or crew the citizens of a neutral nation. Presi- 
dent Wilson denies this claim of Germany in so far as it in- 
cludes any merchantman armed solely for defensive purposes 
and in so far as it involves the lives of American citizens, The 
consensus of opinion of Congress—certainly in the House of Rep- 
resentatives—seems overwhelmingly in accord with the German 
program and in favor of warning all Americans not to travel on 
any armed merchantmen of a belligerent. 

In my judgment the President is absolutely right. Ever since 
scattered precedents began to coagulate into international law 
the right to arm merchantmen for purely defensive purposes has 
been unalteringly asserted and unswervingly maintained. It 
has been asserted again and again by the United States since 
the present war began, notably in our note of September 19, 
1914, and recognized by both Germany and Great Britain. 

If we should modify this axiomatic doctrine or assent to its 
modification, we should be changing international law in the 
midst of the war and in a most vital respect, in a respect 
which would materially aid one belligerent at the expense of 
the other. Yet no principle of law or fair play is better settled 
than that the rules of the game shall not be changed during the 
progress of the game unless by unanimous consent. 

Suppose we should acquiesce in the German program, and by 
officially warning our citizens not to travel on armed mer- 
chantmen, tacitly agree in advance that if the warning is dis- 
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regarded and our citizens lose their lives we will make no 
protest. We thereby necessarily recognize that merchantmen, 
even though only defensively armed, are vessels of war. See 
the Austrian memorandum of February 10, 1916, which says: 


Every merchantman ovided, for ay. purpose whatever, with 

cannon, loses, through is fact alone, character of a noncom- 

batant ship. Under these conditions the order has been given to the 

Austro-Hungarian naval forces to treat such ships as combatants. 
The German memorandum reads In part: 


Under the enumerated circumstances, enemy merchantmen armed 
with guns no longer bave the right to be regarded as peaceable mer- 
chantmen. The German sea forces therefore will be ordered to treat 
such vessels as warships. 

In no other way can we justify acquiescence. Either the 
merchantman is a vessel of war or a vessel of peace. There 
is no third classification. But if such a merchantman is a 
vessel of war for some purposes it is a vessel of war for all 
purposes. It has no chameleon qualities. If it is a vessel of 
war it must be treated as such when it appears off our coast 
and seeks to enter our ports. The principles of the neutrality 
act apply; for example, if it stays in port longer than 24 hours 
it must be interned. It would have precisely the status of the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, now interned at Newport News, when she 
entered Hampton Roads. Would the allied powers tolerate 
such a result? The question carries its own answer. We 
should be instantly plunged into a far more bitter quarrel with 
the allies, In other words, acquiescence in the German pro- 
gram does not avoid a quarrel; it picks a worse one, 

The practical difficulty of determining whether a merchant- 
man is armed for offense or defense is emphasized by believers 
in acquiescence. The difficulty is doubtless great; so is the 
difficulty experienced by a submarine commander in determin- 
ing whether the merchantman is armed or unarmed, Yet he 
must decide this point to-day. 

In our note of September 19, 1914, just after the outbreak of 
the war, we discussed precisely what constituted the differences 
between an armed and an unarmed merchantman; we reviewed 
the 10 or 12 tests (such as size, number, and location of guns) 
which usage has settled upon to determine whether armament 
is offensive or defensive. That note was good law when sent; 
it is good law to-day. It should not be repudiated. The de- 
termination of a given case is doubtless difficult as are all ques- 
tions involving intent and degree. But the importance of the 
underlying principles demands that they be settled now and 
settled rightly. 

It must be admitted that our present and future course is 
made difficult because of three past missteps of the administra- 
tion: (1) Nine months’ faltering over the Lusitania perhaps 
made Germany believe that we would view complacently this 
further step or at all events discuss it endlessly while German 
submarines were exacting their toll; (2) the warning to Ameri- 
cans in Mexico that neither their lives nor their property would 
be guarded or respected by the American Government makes a 
“warning” program seem easier and less ignominious in the 
present case; (3) our unfortunate note of January 18 last in 
which, according to newspaper reports, it was said that the 
United States was “impressed with the reasonableness of the 
argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any 
sort should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a 
neutral as well as by a belligerent government and is seriously 
considering instructing its officials accordingly,” practically in- 
vited Germany to undertake what she has now joyfully under- 
taken. 

But two or three or more mistakes or wrongs do not make a 
right. It is not too late to do our national and international 
duty. Further yielding will inevitably mean further aggression. 
The camel’s head is already within the tent, but if we can not 
expel him altogether, we can at least keep out his body. 


Armed Merchantmen and an American Policy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to having the 
United States involved in the war with Europe and I want 
everything possible done to prevent it. 

There can be no question of the right of Congress to say that 
Americans shall not travel on armed belligerent ships, except at 


thelr own peril, and we will not have performed our full duty if 
we fail to do so. - 

I am willing to concede the right of an American citizen to 
travel on an armed belligerent ship. But simply because he 
has that right I do not think he should so exercise it as to 
jeopardize the peace of his country. It is one thing to have 
rights and quite another to exercise those rights without refer- 
ence to the rights of others. No American citizen should so far 
forget his obligation to his country, to its peace. prosperity, and 
happiness as to insist on the exercise of his privilege. when by 
the exercise of that privilege he may involve 100,000,000 of: his 
countrymen in war. 

The honor of the United States is not now involved in the 
Enropean controversy. When it is it will be soon enough for 
us to consider the question of our participation in it. Before 
that time comes it is our duty to remain neutral and to give 
heed to eur own welfare. : 

Think of the loss of life, the widows and orphans, the misery, 
want, despair, devastation, the cripples, suffering, and agony 
that would result from our participation in the war, to say noth- 
ing of the cost, and for what? s 

Americans should be warned against travel on armed bel- 
ligerent ships, and I hope a resolution so advising them may 
come before the House in such form that I can vote for it. No 
man will go further than I to preserve the honor of the Nation. 
Everything I have, even to life itself, would I offer for my 
country if need be; but until the necessity arises to do that I 
consider it my duty as a Member of this body to do everything 
within my power for the maintenance of the peace and pros- 
perity of the country. I can state my views in no more appro- 
priate language than that found in the editorials of the Chicago 
Tribune of March 2 and 8, which I herewith append as part of 
my remarks. 

ARMED MERCHANTMEN. 


“The present issue between the German Government and our 
own respecting the conduct of submarine operations seems to 
be this: Shall German submarines concede to armed merchant- 
men of the enemy the first shot because citizens of the United 
States have elected to travel on such merchantmen? 

“The structure of the submarine is, and at this stage of its 
development must be, such that the first properly directed shot 
is virtually certain to be the last, in that only one shot, even 
that of a 1-pounder, is fatal to the submarine. 

“Put in another form, the issue is whether a merchantman 
armed sufficiently to destroy a submarine with one shot is de- 
fensively or offensively armed. 

“Under a rule formulated before the creation of the subma- 
rine the presence of a relatively small gun is held consistent 
with the presumption of defensive armament. 

That rule was founded on the facts. A small gun could not 
seriously injure a warship. It could not be made offensive at 
the will of the commander of the merchantman summoned to 
surrender, 

“The rule does not square with the facts of the submarine. 
The principle upon which the rule is founded does not apply to 
them. A I-pounder can destroy a submarine. The presump- 
tion that such a gun will be used only in defense must rest 
entirely upon the will of the commander or his instructions, 


“The position now taken by our Government, therefore, is 


that a German submarine approaching a British, French, or 
Italian merchantman which carries a gun capable of destroying 
such submarine shall challenge the merchantman to surrender 
and accept the hazard of destruction. 

“Furthermore, the presence of defensive armament on mer- 
chantmen was justified by facts, now nonexistent—namely, the 
practice of privateering and the existence of pirates. As pirates 
have disappeared from European waters and privateering is no 
longer permissible under International law, no presumption of 
defense can attach to the presence of guns on merchantmen. 

“Enemy ships consist of only two kinds, combatant and non- 
combatant. If a ship is noncombatant it will not be equipped 
to combat. If a ship is equipped with armament sufficient to 
destroy an enemy warship, as in the case of a merchantman 
mounting a 6-inch, 4-inch, or 1-pounder gun, such merchantman 
having no use for such armament except against enemy craft, 
it can not claim the character of an ‘unarmed’ merchantman, 
but should be held what in fact it is, a combatant ship. 


“The object of any armament on a ship of the belligerents 


is one and one only, to ase against enemy warships—to be ex- 
plicit, the submarine. It is therefore an armed ship and the 
distinction as to defensive and offensive armament. founded on 
the practice of privateering and piracy, and having no applica« 
tion to use against enemy war craft, is not involved. 

“This is the issue as between Great Britain and Germany. 
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“ What is the issue between the United States and Germany? 
It is whether the right of citizens to travel on unarmed mer- 
chant ships of belligerent nationality is a right to travel on mer- 
chaut ships of Great Britain armed in fact against German sub- 
marines. 

“Or, put in another way, the issue is: Does the presence of 
Americans on a British ship compel a German submarine to 
allow the British ship to pass or by challenging it accept the 
hazard of destruction? 

„If this were conceded Great Britain by mounting guns on 
its merchantmen and Americans by traveling on them can in- 
sure such part of the British merchant marine from otherwise 
lawful operations by Germany against what are in fact armed 
and therefore combatant enemy craft. 

“The object of arming the allies’ merchant craft is to protect 
them from capture or destruction by German or Austrian sub- 
marines. Such destruction is of great importance to the cen- 
tral powers in their conduct of the war and a legitimate meas- 
ure of sea warfare. British shipping is conveying necessary 
supplies to the allies. The interruption of this service is of 
great, if not vital, importance to the central powers. If it is to 
the interest of the United States to insure this supply, the Gov- 
ernment should do so as an ally and not under the pretense of 
defending neutrality. 

“The President asserted the right of neutrals to travel on 
*unarmed’ merchantmen by the belligerents. He asserted the 
duty of war craft to challenge ‘unarmed and unresisting’ mer- 
chant ships. Both these contentions have been accepted by the 
German Government. 

“Yet we now assert that by virtue of a rule framed to meet 
facts not now involved merchant ships armed in fact are not 
armed, and must be accepted as unarmed by Germany because 
Americans are traveling on them. The principle that rules of 
international law must not be altered during the course of the 
war begs the whole question of whether the rule as to defensive 
armament applies to merchantmen armed in fact offensively 
against submarines, 

“Tf American honor is involved in this controversy, it calls 
upon us to look the facts in the face, to apply to them principles, 
not a mere formula, and to adopt fearlessly the course which 
justice dictates. 

“Tf it is American sympathies or interests that are involved, 
let us not talk about honor and let us consider sensibly and can- 
didly what those interests are.” 


FOR AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


“ Within a week, a few days, 48 hours, or overnight President 
Wilson's policy with regard to submarines may be, perforce, and 
without a chance of escape, the policy of every citizen in the 
United States. 

“We approach a point beyond which there can be nothing but 
action. It will have to be united action. The Nation can not in 
part accept and in part reject any policy which by event or by 
the determination of the Government becomes the policy of the 
Nation. 

Just now the submarine policy is that of the President. It 
has almost, but not wholly, been made the Nation’s policy. It 
may be made wholly so any day, either by the act of a German 
submarine or by the act of the United States Government. 

For the present, however, it is subject to modification. There 
still remains an opportunity for public opinion, clearly expressed, 
to change it. 

“The agency for the expression of public opinion is Congress. 
We believe the national interests demand that Congress refuse 
to allow Mr. Wilson to commit the country as he wishes to do, 
If he does commit the Nation, his policy becomes ours. That dis- 
tinction must be made and emphasized. If he commits the 
Nation, we haul down our opinions and must stand by his. But 
there is yet time for protest. 

“Congress can check this dangerous procedure. Unchecked 
it may not lead to war, but it contains the dangerous possibility 
of war. It is a possibility that can not be ignored. We must 
look at the most serious possible outcome. We are not justified 
in taking chances. What is the worst thing that is within 
rational consideration? That is the question. 

“There is only one thing that can justify President Wilson’s 
policy. It must be stated frankly if it is to be a justification. 
That is the belief, the assumption, or the fact that Germany’s 
success and Great Britain's defeat will imperil the United States. 

“Tf that be so, or if there be good reason to think that it 
would be so, the Nation is justified in aiding Great Britain and 
injuring Germany. It would be more courageous and more 
honorable to do so as an ally of Great Britain, but it is permis- 
sible to da it in the form of benevolent neutrality. 


“We can do as Portugal does and as Greece has been forced 
virtually to do. This Nation does not class itself with Portugal 
and Greece. It is stronger and is not iinposed upon by circum- 
stance. 

“A good many Americans may think that the President is 
insisting upon a matter of national right, supported by inter- 
national law, and that the national honor is involved. The 
President tells them this. It is not so. It can be regarded so 
only by an unusual and inexcusable insistence upon words. 

“The trouble is that the submarine is damned in American 
opinion. It is an illegal craft, a pirate, commanded by mur- 
derers. It is to be destroyed. It is not to be permitted to 
operate, 

“The truth is that if we were in war it would be still more 
desirable for us than it is for Germany to permit to submarines 
wide latitude of operation. We have a smaller Navy. We have 
almost no merchant marine. We have an enormous coast line. 
Germany has a powerful navy. Germany has a wonderful mer- 
chant marine. Germany has a small coast line, and that coast 
line 3 3 The largest navy in the world can not 
reac 


“Tf our smaller Navy were to be forced into a protected har- 
bor by greater power or were destroyed, our great coast line 
could be protected, so far as it might be protected, only by the 
submarine. This boat can be built quickly, transported easily, 
and assembled, and it could do the only effective work we could 
hope to do against a greater naval power. 

“We should want to attack the merchant shipping of the 
enemy. We haye no merchant shipping to defend. We should 
need to cut the enemy line of overwater communication by which 
. were being forwarded to any base established on our 

ores, 


“This is absolutely certain as a human prospect can be. If 
President Wilson’s policy become the Nation’s policy now it will 
be revoked by national need in the very first emergency which 
brings it home to us. We shall no more abide by it in danger 
than we should surrender at the first touch of danger. 

“Tt can not apply to this Nation, and it will not be permitted 
to apply. If the situation ever touches us we shall not permit a 
peaceable ship to carry guns and sink our submarines while 
our boats are endeavoring to destroy an enemy’s commerce and 
yet give strict consideration to every dictate of humanity. 

“Tf a peaceable ship intends to remain peaceable it does not 
need guns. If it has guns the submarine takes a chance every 
time it arises to command surrender, It can be wholly certain 
of its safety only if it sinks the ship without giving it warning. 

“ But sinking without warning is unnecessary if peaceable 
ships will go unarmed. Shall we now direct our policy to such 
consequence that some day an American commander of a sub- 
marine seeing a peaceable ship carrying supplies to an enemy 
established in a base somewhere on the American Continent had 
either to expose his boat and his mission to possible ruin or 
permit the ship to go on undisturbed or to sink it without 
warning? 

“We do not believe that a policy so inimical to the present 
security of the United States, and so embarrassing to its future, 
ever was insisted upon before by an American administration. 

“Tt is true that the President has committed himself to a 
procedure which will help Great Britain more than anything 
else that could be done short of becoming her ally. It has as its 
possible consequences the chance that it will end in our fighting 
by her side and the chance that it will protect her shipping. 

“Germany's only chance of success may lie in destroying 
British shipping. If she can not do that she may not be able 
to break out of her encircled position or to wear out any one 
of her strong enemies. If we, by insisting upon words that are 
as inimical to us as they are to Germany, stand between Ger- 
many and the British shipping we are Britain’s ally in deed. 

“It may be it is the President's plan that we shall be. He 
may believe that a victorious Germany would threaten our na- 
tional security. We are far from convinced that it would not. 
But let's have an understanding of what we are doing. 

“If we must help Great Britain to defeat Germany Congress 
ought to proceed with knowledge of that fact. At least Con- 
gress ought to know the seriousness of what we are doing. If 
we are not helping Great Britain, but are merely inviting difti- 
culty, possibly war, with Germany to insist upon the letter of 
international law, modifications of which already have been ac- 
cepted by the American Government, Congress ought to inter- 
vene, 

“This Nation does not want war to protect the guns which 
a peaceable ship of another nationality insists upon carrying.” 
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Collectors of and Deliverers of Mail. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the 
Postmaster General relative to the collectors of and deliverers 
of mail; that is, the reduction of city carriers to collectors. 
The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 28, 1916. 
Hon. n A. AYRES, 


ouse of Representatives. 
My DEAR Mr. AYRES: Referring to your personal call at the depart- 
ment this morning at which time the — of the ent of 
letter carriers to exclusive collection duty was 


am fur- 
nishing herewith the following history of the department's action in 
eonn on with this matter: 
th 


Two years the department a very careful survey of the 
field service a view to poets pan inequalities and endeavoring 
th ce. In the course of the 


ue delivering 
acting mail. 


tmasters of New York City, Lrg inn St. Louis, and Washi: 
D. C. A second committee followed the t immediately and concu 


with the first committee in its recommendation to the effect that the 
um 9 carriers assigned exclusively to collection duty 
be fixed at $1, annum.“ second committee consisted o 


ven to carriers 
910, the records 
a communication 
to the postmaster at New York City, re to contemplated pro- 
motions of carriers in the service, in which the following language was 


“The law now in effect vides that no promotion of a clerk or 
carrier shall be made except upon evidence satisfactory to the depart- 
ment of the employee's efficiency and faithfulness during th 


e 
year, It will be observed, therefore, that the faithfulness of an em- 
8 willl earnest and punctuality—must be coupled 
with efficiency before he is entitled to promotion, and the term ‘an 


efficient employee is construed to mean one who can and will perform 
the duties — to a clerk or carrier of the de to which promo- 
tion Is recommended. It is realized, of course, that all clerks can not 
assigned to the higher classes of service, and that all carriers can not 
be given a route that requires more than ordinary 
and intelligence, but it is believed to be the intent of the law that only 
such employees as are clearly capable of earning a ber salary shall be 
recommended for annual promotion. For example, clerks who are com- 
petent to do only directory work or to carry mail from the drops to the 
canceling machines should not be given the benefit of a yearly increase 
im salary nor should carriers who are able scarcely to do more than 
make collections or serve an easy residential district recommended for 
advancement beyond a salary commensurate with the character of service 
aey are capable of rendering." 
our further attention Is called to the fact that the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, under date of February 4, 1911, addressed a com- 
oe to the postmaster at Boston, Mass., from which I quote as 
ows: 
I beg leave to state that while it is believed that in considering the 
promotions of carriers a clear distinction should be made between car- 
riers who are available for assignment to collection service only and 


those who are capable of performing efficiently the duties of a carrier in 
the delivery service, yet it ts recognized = 2 © tha rule can 
not be arbitrarily applied, * * nor should carriers who are 


scarcely avle to do more than make collertions or serve an easy resi- 
dential district be recommended for advancement beyond a salary 
commensurate with the character of service they are capable of render- 
ing. In the future when recommending for promotion carriers assigned 
to collection du exclusively to the sixth grade you should satisfy 
yourself that zuch promotions go to the carriers who are thoroughly 
capable of performing all the duties that may be 8 of a carrier, 
and not to those who are capable of doi: duty only as collectors or 
whose principal qualifications is a long period of service. è It 
appears desirable, therefore, that you carefully scrutinize the records of 
e force of carriers assigned to collection duty at your office, especiali 
those receiving $1,200, and make such r ts and submit soc 
recommendations for changes in the salary as will result in the pay 


Teceived being more nearly commensurate with the capacity of the car- 
rler and the work to which he ts assigned.“ 

As the result of this letter. which was similar to a number of other 
communications sent to postmasters throughout the United States, the 
Postmaster at Boston recommended for reduction six carri 


ers. 


alertness, activity, |. 


In the course of the correspondence with postmasters regarding this 
matter it is found that Postmaster Campbell, of Chicago, under date of 
June 10, 1912, stated, among other things: 

“The work of a collector is mechanical in character. It is simply 
that of emptying the boxes on his route and depositing their contents in 
the place prescribed, requiring only that he bé punctual and bonest in 
the ormance of his very re duties. If the maximum salary of an 
efficient carrier in the delivery ch is fixed at $1,200 per annum, the 
maximum salary of the carrier in the collection branch be set 
at $1,000 per annum,” 

om the foregoing bye will note that the department Is at present 
pursuing a well-defin and uniform pug that was ape by an 
earlier administration In relation to t collectors in 
rinciple 8 
y 


t well 


this is one that zed and repeatedly recommend 
and postmasters a number of years. 
In cl permit me to call your attention to the further fact that 


the D teen’ is operating under the classification act of 1907 and that 
it ts clearly its duty, wi the meaning of this act, to pay only such 
to any employee as he is To continue a car- 

in collection duty at the maximum salary of $1,200 per 

annum when it has been clearly demonstrated that he can not deliver 
mail, either because of mental or physical inability, would be a violation 
of this act. It will be noted, therefore, that if inefficient ers are 
restored to $1 per annum, as contemplated by certain amendments 
ce appropriation bill, supervisory officials in post offices 
led. in order to maintain the efficiency of the service, to 


The department will then, as the on 
alternative, find it necessary to approve of such recommendations a 
remove them from the service, 

A. 8. BURLESON 


Very truly, yours, 
5 Postmaster General. 


Letter from the Merchants’ Association of New York City 
in Reference to a Speech Made by Mr. Tague. 


actually earning. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAMS. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 3, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter from the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City in reference to the 
speech made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacun] 
some time since. 

The letter is as follows: 


New YORK, March 1, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Duar Mr. Benxer: We are informed that in the debate on the postal 
appropriation bill (with especial reference to the Moon rallway mail 
ay rider) an attack was made on this association's good faith In oppos- 
Ing the oun proposition. 


e bave not a copy of the remarks before us, but we understand that 
ect that this association is dominated by railroad 
influence and that our — ad on railway mall pay was procured thereby. 
This assumption is absolutely without foundation of fact. 

This association has about 3,400 membe: representing every im- 

rtant business interest of the community cluding transportation. 

this bear sae the representatives of railroads comprise only about 
1 per cent. In all the numeroas questions 1 to 
which arise, this assoclatlon invariably seeks to defend against 
ful aggression the just rights of shippers, to give due regard to the 
just rights of ers, and to promote the interests of commerce by 
securing adequate transportation facilities. 

In pursuance of this peng we have hitherto been parties to numerous 
proceedings against the lroads and have promoted numerous Jaws 
restrictive of carriers’ practices which we believed unjust 

We attach 9 of some of the matters in which we have been in 


they were to the 


rtation 
wrong- 


ds, and especially call ge attention to the 

pene eee the express companies which s association organ- 
and 

to a further extension of the Parcel Post Service, on the ground that 

i eee interfere with and probably destroy needed transportation 
es. 

Our attitude in these and other matters should be conclusive as to 
the fact that this association, In any action it may take, is not domi- 
nated by railroad influence, nor seeking unjustly to promote railroad 
interests, but that, on the contrary, it deals with eac pre sition in- 
volved on its merits, with the purpose of promoting equitable relations 
between shippers and carriers and with a further purpose of preventing 
the crippling of facilities Indispensable to business interests. 

As to the association's report upon railway mall pay: 

This matter was considered exciusively upon its merits. The investi- 
gation upon which the report was based was upon the tion’s 
own initiative, not only without suggestion from or influence of any 
rallroad interest, but wholly without the knowledge of such interest that 
the report was contemplated or in course of preparation. In fact, no rail- 
road official or other representative of railroad tnterests had any knowl- 
MEWARNA of the report until it was completed. 

e conclusions of this association that the proposed adjustment of 
railway mail pay will be detrimental to business interests as a whole and 
unjust to the railroads are substantially concurred in by many leading 
business organizations throughout the country. We inclose for your 
information a list of such organizations, 52 in number, which ve 
formally adopted resoiutions in most instances in accordance with the 
resolutions of this association. 
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The scope of the investigation made by this a elta e broad 
and thorough. Nearly three months’ continuous work was ap to it, 
during which the entire 2 of the Bourne joint committee, the reports 
of previous committees of prey pete the reports of the Post Office Depart- 
ment from 1900 onward, and the reports of the yt haar CONS 


Commission germane to the subject were examined wt —— p 
ced by the Pane Office Shee — 


and all the essential 88 advan 
ment ang the Bourne Committee were analyzed and tested with care, 

It fairly be said, therefore, that this association is in ition to 
1.5 with complete knowledge and to reach conclusions in impor- 
tant matter which it is amply prepared to sustain. 

It was further develo as a result of our 3 that the conclusions 
reached by both the Bourne Committee and the Post Office Department 
completely ignored the relations that should 2 between railway mail 


3 8 nvolved in the whole controversy, inasmuch as the 
pay mi = peg not alone 2 mail 
d even dangero —— 
(Pog both the Bourne 7 
and the t Office Department pelos no consideration and of which 
a, appeared to be in ignorance. 
his association believes that the best Interests of the country will be 
served not by harsh and unjustifiable attacks upon the revenues of rail- 
roads, but by such a readjustment of them as shall compensate them 
pro for services rendered to the public, and at same time 
assure just treatment of the public, 
We are convinced that the Moon bill does not — _ true inter- 
ests of commerce and the country because it 


an unjust and 
harmful attacks upon the proper revenues of Pray and impairs 
the power of the latter to provide the facilities which commerce re- 
‘quires. For that reason we are against it. 
Very truly, yours. 
Sg MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 
By Wa. FrLLowEs MORGAN, President. 


LIST OF (ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSING MOON BILL. 
(Corrected to February 25.) 


- Arizona : Tucson Chamber of Commerce. 

California : Berkeley’ Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Com Oakland ber of 1 and j Club, Red- 
Jands Cha Chamber — Sacramento Chamber o. D pend San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and Btockton Chamber of 

Colorado: Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

Connecticut : Hartford Chamber of Commerce and New Haven Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

jeorgia : Savannah Board of Trade. 

Illinois: — Nutional Industrial Traffic League and Peoria Asso- 


Indiana: —— is Chamber of Commerce. 
Kansas: To mimercial Club. 
Louisiana: New Orleans jon of Commerce. 
Maryland: Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
Massachusetts : Boston of Commerce and Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce, 
Michigan : Jackson Chamber of Commerce and Pontiac Board of Com- 


New Jersey ton Chamber of ree. 

Dew York: — of Commerce ; tion 
Club; Kingst Commerce; New York City, e Mer- 
chanis As Association n New York; saree 5 ork ay —— Machine 
—— ullders“ tion; Ogdensburg, Chamber o 5 4 

„ Chamber of Commerce ; Schen Ta of Trade; Utica, 


ee Youn 
ommerce. 
Oregon; Bu Commercial Club; Portland, Chamber of * 
— r Traffic Ciub; Philadelphia, Chamber Com- 
rg ttsburgh, Chamber ‘of Commerce ; tsburgh, Na tional Pipe 
Association; W. „Board of Trade. 
—ů Spokane, C ot Cominncess Seattle, Chamber of 


PARTIAL LIST OF CASES IN WHICH THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK HAS OPPOSED THE POSITION OF RATUROADS. 
8 baggage rates; (b) rates upon excess value 

mum dimensions of (26 I. C. C., 292), 
n rat Heng: (37 1. C. C., 166). 
Bill of lading Panir pasad Now before commission. N is 
<> pip many of the provisions as unjust and contrary to public 
policy. 


Claims, 1 resentation within four months (29 I. C. C., 417). 

Bills of lading, Pomerene bill for regulation supported, 

Cartage 5 by railroads at New York. 

Colorado-Utah rates, 

El Paso rates, 

Explosives and dangerous articles, storage charges. 

Export carload freight, free time. 

eninge rates, etc. Be | I. * TR 380; 28 I. C. C., 131). 
Ferry rates (37 I. 

Freicht bills, incompleteness br form (29 I. C. C., 496.) 

., 4 jon orders). 


Intermountain rates (I. C th sect! ers 

Tron and steel rates (I. C C. now p 8 

Lake lines, control by competing railroads (38 1 855 en 4 
Lighterage and storage Sg NOME New York (35 C., 47). 


Rais and lake rates (37 I. C. C.. a 
Refrigerator: cars, demurrage charges. 
Split rare (85 I. C. C., 157). 
Spokane rates (I. C. C., 4th oe . ge 


s). 
Spotting of cars, charge for gai „ 009). 
Tobaceoleat rates (37 I. = . 
Trap or ferry car service ( C., 516). 


Limitation of lability (3810 È E. 682). 
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ALLIED BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, CLASSIFIED BY STATES, as For- 
Lows: 

ALABAMA. 
Florence, Tri-State Launderers’ Association, 
Montgomery, Business Men’s League. 


ARIZONA, 
Douglas, Chamber of Commerce and Mines. 
ARKANSAS, 
Little Rock: Arkansas Association of Commercial Secretaries, Board 


de, 
Texarkana, Board of Trade. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno : Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Association. 
Los Angeles, Chamber: of Commerce, 
Oa Merchants’ Exchange. 
Pasadena, Merchants’ Association. 
e Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Traffic Association, 
San Diego 5 Pong pee on. 8 80 
San Francisco erchants’ Asseciation, Merchants’ Exchan 
one Barbara, Chamber of Commerce, siggy Asie 
COLORADO, 


Denver, Chamber of Commerce, 
Pueblo, Pueblo Commerce Club. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport : Board of Trade, Manufacturers’ Association. 
Danbury, Business Men's Association. 
New Britain, Business Men's 3 
New Haven: Business Men's Association, Chamber of Commerce. 
Southington, Board of Trade. 
Torrington, Business Men's Association. 


FLORIDA, 


of 


ee e Board of Trade. 
Pensa Merchants’ Association. 
Tampa, oard of Trade, 


GRORGIA, 
ee 9 — of Commerce. 
Atlan ber of Commerce. 


tu, Cham ri 
Augusta, Chamber of Commerce. 
nome, Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association ef Floyd County, 


ens Board of Trade. 
IDAHO. 
Boise, Commercial Club. 
ILLINOIS. 
— — (Chamber of Commerce. 
Association of Commerce, Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 


Freeport, Citizens’ Commercial Associati 


„dolet: Industrial committee of Commercial. Club, Merchants’ Associa- 


Quincy, Chamber of Commerce. 

e 
Evansville, Manufacturers’ Associati 
Indianapo lis: Commercial Club Merchants’ Association, Trade Asso- 

ciation Beard of Trade, Fre — 8 
South Bend, Chamber of 
Terre Haute, Commercial Club ‘of 4 Terre Haute. 
ora. 
Burlington, Commercial Exchange. 
Des Moines, town State Manufacturers’ 
Forest City, lowa Retail Clothiers’ Association, 
Muscatine, r Club. 
KANSAS. 

Hutchinson, Commercial Club. 
Kansas City, Mercantile Club, 

KENTUCKY. 
Louisville; Commercial Club, Board of Trade, 

LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans, Board of Trade. 

MAIN R. 

Fryeburg, Board ot Trade. 
Lewiston, Lewiston Board of Trade. 
php heer Harbor, Board of Trade. 


de. 

Merchants’ E Exchange and Board of Trad 

Yarmouth, Board of Trade. 5 
MARYLAND, 


Baltimore: Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ a: 
Manufacturers’ Association, Travelers’ and Merchants’ Association, = 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston: Boston mame Trade a 3 or Commerce, 
New Shoe Leather Associati Growers’ and 


' Association on North America, Stationers Association. 
Fitchburg, Bares of oe and Merchants’ Association. 


Foxborow f Trade. 
‘board < ‘of por rt 


Holyok 8 Men's Association. 
Lowell, d of Trade. 
Mansfield, Board of Trade. 
Marlboro Board of Trade. 
Needham, Business Men’s Association and Board of Trade, 
North Adams, Merchants’ Association. 
Pittsfield, Board of Trade. 
South rig toner ae Board of Trade. 
Somerville, Board of Trade. 
Springfield, Board of Trade: 
Sterling, Business Men's Association, 
Winchendon, Board of Trade. 
Worcester, Board of Trade. 
MICHIGAN, 
Board of Commerce. 


Grand Bie Board of Trade. 
Traverse City, Board cf Trade. 


MINNESOTA, 


Duluth, Commercial Club. 
Minneapolis, Commercial Club, 


pena N a ˙² J ere ole Ste oa [ . a ĩ⅛§]‚ ed I ne t, . Aas Oe eee ee eee 
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St. Cloud, Commercial Club. 
St. Paul, Associated Merchants. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Meridian, Board of Trade and Cotton Exchange. 
MéSSOURI. 


Kansas on: American Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 
Commercial Club. 

St. Joseph, Commercial Club. 

St. Louis, Merchants’ Exchange. 


NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln, Commercial Club. 
Omaha, Commercial Club. 


NEVADA. 
Reno, Commercial Club. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Claremont, Board of Trade. 
Concord, Board of Trade. 
Manchester, Board of Trade. 
Nashua, Board of Trade. 
Rochester, Board of Trade. 


NEW JERSEY, 


Atlantic City, Business League. 
Elizabeth, zabeth Board of Trade. 
Newark, Board of Trade. 
Yassaic, Board of Trade. 
Paterson, Board of Trade. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany, Chamber of Commerce. 
Buffalo: Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club, National 
League of Commission Merchants of United States. 
Cohoes, Business Men's Association. 
5 8 Glove Manufacturers’ Association, Merchants“ 
ation. 
Hudson, Chamber of Commerce, 
Johnstown, Board of Trade. 
ee peo Board of Trade. 
Middletown, Business Men's Association. 
Newburgh, Business Men's Association. 
New York City: Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Clothiers’ 


Asso- 


Association, Crockery Board of Trade of New York, Eastern ery 
Association (Ing.), Jewelers’ Board of ‘rade, M ts’ Association 
o ed York, Naticnal Association of Clothiers, Stationers’ Board of 

ade, 

Brooklyn, Broadway Board of Trade. 

Olean, Merchants’ xchange. 


Rochester, Chamber of Commerce. 

Syracuse: Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, 
‘Trumansburg, Business Men's Association. 

Utica, Chamber of Commerce. 

Watertown, Chamber of Commerce. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Asheville, Board of Trade. 

Elizabeth City: Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ Association. 
OHIO. 

Ashtabula, Chamber of Commerce. 

Cincinnati, Receivers and Shippers’ Association, 

Cleveland, Chamber of Commerce. 

Dayton, Chamber of Commerce. 

Hamilton, Chamber of Commerce. 

Marietta, Merchants’ Association. 

Stuebenville, Chamber of Commerce. 

Youngstown, Chamber of Commerce. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Muskogee, Traffic Bureau. 
Oklahoma City: Traffic Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
OREGON. 
Portland, Chamber of Commerce. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Erie: Manufacturers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce. 
Lancaster, Chamber of Commerce. 
Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce, Commercial Exchange, Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 
Pittsburgh, Board of Trade. 
Uniontown, Chamber of Commerce. 
Wilkes-Barre, Board of Trade. 
Williamsport, Merchants’ Association. 
York, Chamber of Commerce. 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Pawtucket: Business Men's Association, Merchants’ Association. 
8 Providence: Board of Trade, Rhode Island Business Men's Associa- 
on. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Sioux Falls: Commercial Club, South Dakota Retail Merchants’ and 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, Manufacturers’ Association. 
Knoxville, Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association. 


TEXAS. 
Alta Loma, Business League. 
Austin, Business League. 
Barstow, Commercial Club. 
Beaumont, Chamber of Commerce. 
Del Rio, Commercial Club. 
El Paso, Chamber of Commerce. 
Laredo, Board of Trade. 
. Orange, Commercial Club, 


Waco, eight Bureau. 
Wichita Falls: Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants’ Association. 
UTAH. 
Ogden, Weber Club. 
VERMONT, 


Ludlow, Board of Trade. 


VIRGINIA, 
Danville, Commercial Association. 
Lynchburg, Board of Tradé. 
Norfolk: Board of Trade and Business Meu's Association, Retail 
tion, Retail Merchants’ Association of Virginia. 

883 Chamber of Commerce. 
Portsmouth, Business Men's Association, 
Richmond, Chamber of Commerce. 

WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Chamber of Commerce. 
Spokane, ber of Commerce. 

coma, Commercial Club. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Grafton, Board of Trade. 

Wheeling: West Virginia Board of Trade, Wheeling Board of Trade. 
WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse, La Crosse Industrial Association. 

Milwaukee: Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 

Association. 
Oshkosh, Chamber of Commerce. 
Sheboygan, Business Men’s Association. 


In THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION OF RATES AND CHARGES BY 
EXPRESS COMPANIES AND OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND JOINT CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS, REGULATIONS, AND PRACTICES OF SAID COMPANIES. 

I. The petitioners are mercantile associations, 209 in number, located 
and with their principal places of business, respectively, in the cities 
and towns throughout the United States as above specifically set forth, 
and said associations represent a total membership of many thousands 
o merchants residing and engaged in business in parts of the United 


tates. 

II. The said merchants in the regular transaction of their business 
find it n to make 5 and extensive use of the service of 
express companies, and said merchants have suffered for many years 
past, and now suffer, from unjust and unreasonable charges, classifi- 


cations, regulations, and practices of each and all of the ress com- 
vi doing interstate business as common carriers within the United 

es 
shipments 


III. Owing to Changes in business methods and condition 
by express instead of by Pe cr in 6 of commodities, have of 
necessity greatly increased, the use of the speedier express service hav- 
ing become practically 9 Because of this forced substitution 
of express carriage for freight carriage, a large volume of commoditi 
which formerly paid freight charges that amounted to but a very sma 
percentage of the value of the merchandise now are compelled to pay 
catine margin of prot on the commodities, the ordinary. selling prices 
en of profit on the comm e 0 ary selling ces 
of which can not 1 varied to include abnormal and extortionate rane: 
portation, collection, and delivery charges. In uence, the annual 
aggregate express Ti paid by merchants have gradually increased 
from an almost negligible amount to a heavy item, which in many in- 
stances represents an actual loss. It is, therefore, of much importance 
to merchants and to the business of the country that the charges ex- 
acted for express service should not be excessive, but, on the contrary, 
should be as low as consistent with a just return upon the capital 
necessarily employed in een portarai the service * in 
express business. he express b ess, however, as it has developed 
in the United States has n and is now, as h fter be more 
cularly set forth, conducted on a basis of char; unreasonable 
and unjust to a ae that amounts to extortion, nt and con- 
tinuous. Your petitioners therefore allege that the express companies 
doing interstate business as common ‘carriers in the United States, 
each and all of them, are now and have been continuously for many 
years past lty of imposing unjust, unreasonable, and extortionate 
that the y of rates in its entirety as im and now 
being for express service is unjust and unreasonable and in 
violation of the act to cn os commerce approved February 4, 1887, 
ae oe epee by the seve acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
ereto. 

IV. Express service as conducted in the United States is at vari- 
ance with the usual practice in England, Germany, and other foreign 
countries, where the railroad companies themselves take up and deliver 
express freight. In the United States express business as conducted by 
an individual association or corporation, separate and distinct from 
the railroad company, was first organized about the year 1839. In 
about 1854 the Adams Express Co., the American press Co., and 
the United States Express Co. were organized and by agreement di- 
vided the territory among themselves, and the said Adams Express Co. 
subsequently, in 1861, surrendered a rtion of its territory to the 
Southern Express Co. The National ress Co. was or zed and 
is controlled by the American Express Wells, Fargo & Co. was 
or in 1866 and, like other express companies, s exclusive 
rights over the railroad lines over which it operates. ‘Through under- 
standings and agreements with one another, in part, and through con- 
tracts with the several railroad companies, in part, all of the express 
companies doing interstate business have exclusive express privileges 
over railroad lines over which they re f operate, and com- 
petition in express service has been thereby large iy eliminated, unjust 
and unreasonable rates maintained, and unjust and unreasonable regu- 
lations and practices enforced. All of said express companies, by 
virtue of said contracts with railroad companies and by virtue of the 
exclusive privileges granted thereby antl thereby preventing competi- 
tion, so base rates for express service upon the first-class freight 
rate that the rate for express freight in units of 100 pounds is from 
two and one-half to (in some instances) as high as four times the 
first-class freight rates, 

V. Said contracts between the express companies uniformly provide 
a compensation to the railroad company for express privilege of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the gross receipts of the express 33 
and so unjust and unreasonable are the express rates that the 50 per 
cent thus received by the railroad company affords the railroad com- 
pany an excessive rate over the first-class freight rate. 

The division between the express companies and the railroads upon 
a percentage basis of gross 5 from express charges results in an 
excessive overpayment to the railroads for transporting small parcels, 

The sole service rendered by railroad companies in express trans- 

rtation consists of train haulage, all handling and terminal service be- 
ng performed by the express companies. The subdivision of the weight 
hauled into numerous separate parcels does not e eas oh 

e 


increase th 


rail hauling, which is affected only by the aggregate weight. 
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therefore, should not in because of sub- 

cost 
increasing rate is, 
9 of the parcel 3 


charger the cost of such hau 
subdivision of weight. In practice the aeee rate imposed for sub- 
division of weight is exacted not onl, —.— 5 service but for 
train haulage service also, so that the ‘ge becomes gross} 

disproportionate to the fair value of the 5 — pac a er the rail- 
road when the value of that service is measured by the ordinary ton- 
nage standard of railroads, By far the greater part of express shi 

ments are in small parcels which are charged the higher rates of the 
gradnate scale. Under the —.— Scale the rallroads receive for 
moving 100 pounds in small parcels as high as thirty-seven and a half 
eune * amount received by them for moving 100 pounds first-class 


255 "Notwithetandin the large proportion of gross receipts under said 
agreements paid by the express companies to the railroad companies 
for the express privilege, the net returns to the express companies 
have been out of all proportion to the service performed and the capi- 
tal invested by them, and each of them—a disproportion so enormous 
as to seem incredible but for indisputable evidence. The e 
of assets filed with the Interstate Commerce Co express 
companies represent in most part the accumulations from the extor- 


tionate charges exacted from the wanes. and these petitioners, while 
‘not claiming that the amount of o: efpital 5 invested is 
controlling to the exclusion of other — entering into the service 


rformed. nevertheless urge and charge that the fon —.— accumula- 
ons and enormous dividends 8 — — small investment establish 
the extent to which extortion 
ublie by express companies, and will 3 the In 
ommisston the better to determine what are just and reasonable rates 
for the future; and these petitioners ask for an investigation as to the 
allegation herein made. 


For the purpose of this petition one instance in thereof —— 
suffice. The 8 allege that the Great Northern Express Co. 
organized in ? with a 8 of $100,000 ; that the total cost of this 


preperty—real estate, fixtures, and equipment—to June 30, 
amounted to only $71,288. 91; and — ts, gros this total investment it has 
paid du the past 10 years $3,200 x 1D ananas atd: Te O a 
son dividend was $500,000, in addition to which it has accumulated 
488,881.58, al} of which dividends and accumulations have arisen 
—. its proportion of its total charges to the public, after payment to 
-the railroad companies of from 40 to 55 cent of its gross earnings. 
And your petitioners charge that the investment of the express com- 
panies, other than the Great Northern Express Co. is, approximately, 
Do greater in proportion to the amount of iness 3 than 
the case herein cited of the Great Northern Express Co., and that the 
profits of some oi the other express companies are as excessive rie or 
more excessive than, therein stated of the Great Northern Express 
VII. suerg for 8 service inelude, in addition to charges der 
transportation, charges for terminal service of collection at the point of 
origin and of delivery at destination. The standard rates now enforced 
for through shipments passing over lines of two or more companies 
include the sum of the local charge of each company, each com 
imp the full graduate charge for the distance covered by it. 
the service is thus rendered by two companies, each —— receives 
payment for two terminal services, although each performs only = 
and when the service js thus ee by more than two companies, thi 
the based on Aro 
services, al 


express at express rates for the purpose of ere N 
deprived of the most direct route and dee over a cy 
route often three or more times the distance over the direct 
only cireumstances under which this rule is not enforced are 3 the 
merchant is willing to pay an 3 charge by the application of the 
graduates of two or more com 
IX. Petitioners further charge that express companies habitually 
ignore the routing directions of the ship 4 Bee Where an e hipped 
pany receiving a package at A poisto 0 enn, if it 
over the direct route, carry a — l —— 
thereby receiving eae a — — 8 ot the to but 
rs dec indirect route can carry such pa 8 distance, 
reby receiving a maximum proportion o “the total gprs. 1 such 
express. company will ship the — — over the indirect lo 
route although the eras egg He —.— the hee hag com y well knows, 


id the excessive express char; imposed for red of secur- 
oS 8 
titioners allege that the practice 


fre ts is properly 
5 ints to increase not only the charge for hanin — Baath ote ned 
eased in proportion to distance, but also t for 
purely terminal services, and thereby a e higher char; tor 
terminal service is imposed at one point than is imposed at another for 
identical service. cost of transportation by rail increases in pro- 
tion to distance, but the element of distanee does not enter into 
e cost of terminal service. The cost of terminal ice w the 
aul between two termini is 3.000 miles is no greater than if the haul 
was oy 25 miles. Nevertheless the basis upon which charges are 
made by express companies increases the charge for such terminal err 
ice in 8 to the mileage covered by the haul, so that in the 
ease of a hau! of 3,000 miles the charge for terminal service is a 
piirama o twenty-five times, or more, greater than the charge for 
ae ~ mna 5 57 — of a haul of 25 mil 
— ch a 0 e char; imposed 
has h Berstnbeterr been made represen: 
basis of charges for Vl rr service imposed where the com es limit 
their common-law liability for loss or d Where 
do not limit their common-law lability, K limit it to a 
amount in excess of the minimum for ea hipment, additional 2 
are 1 to cover such liability, which said additional charges 


these petitioners allege are excessive, unjust, and unreasonable. 


.| merchants are necessaril 5 


. The said ress companies additional charges, other 
fan the additional ee mentioned in the paragraph numbered XI, 
Among such additional rges your 8 allege that said express 
com) es collect in excess of tariff rates, for 8 beyond specified 

and for delivery to 2 COPAR 
—— your petitioners call attention to ee tariff 3 rate 
from to New York, the rate bee 0 cents on 3 of 
44 pounds 8 en such a package is addressed care of a 
steamship company an additional —— of 50 cents ie exacted for 
delivery to steamship pier 

XIII. Express companies, in 5 to the express service per- 

formed by them, engage in the business of selling money orders which, 
th the terms thereof, are payable at the express companies’ offices vat 
the ne pointa to which the remittances are to be made. But it Is not the 

said companies to provide sufficient funds in the hands 
51 8 ae agents in the numerous small offices throughout the country 
to enable said agents in all cases to pay such express money orders. 
Therefore, in many instances, the merchant is bende to deposit the 
express money order in his local bank and to pa; collection charges 
to the bank, the bank being required to send the express order to the 
nearest large central express office and being often required to pay the 
return express e es upon the currency. Either the condu 
such g business by the express com es, common carriers, is 
improper, = it should be sanctioned. If it is to be sanctioned, then 
the Cn 9 should be required to sufficient funds on de- 
posit in all local offices with which to pay express money orders 
when issued by the express companies. This, in practice, being an im- 
possibility, express companies holding themselves out as common 
CAFEA should not be permitted to impose upon the public, as they 5 

impose, in clai: to sell an express money order at a cost of, sa 

15 cents, whereas when the order is directed to a point where: fa 
ities for 2 are not provided the express companies in fact im- 
pose upon the merchant another charge of 15 cents for collection and 
often impose on the local bank an additional charge for express service 
in re bed the funds. 


express com 


under a serious disadvantage through self- 
favoritism on the part of the express companies, their agents, and em- 


XV. Petitioners further allege that sald express companies impose 
unjust discriminatory rates . — American merchants in favor of 
parcels originating in British 8 and allege as an instance that 
among other inatory rates an II-pound package of merchandise 
Galivered to the American press Co. by the British postal authorities 
at New York will be carried by Brn company to any point of the United 
States—San Francisco, for tance—at a 3 of — á cents, 


whereas the rate for ised York merchants to San 1.65. 

XVL. These petitioners oe charge that the mat. 5 thod of 
handling ex tinct we elst tn the United States through the agency of 
separate an express companies was in some instances adopted 
by the railroad — — in part through rere favoritism to those in 
control of the railroad companies and in part through the direct owner- 
ship of express company stock by the railroads, as a means of conceal- 
aed from the public the unjust and unreasonable excess of charges re- 

ved by the railroads for express freigh to the rates 

of first-class freight. To the end that these practices may be die | 
understood and corrected and just and reasonable charges establish 
these petitioners ask that this honorable commission include in the 
scope of the investigation herelu prayed for an examination of the 

n and terms of each and all of said contracts for express privilege 

a disclosure of the names of the stockholders of each of 8 ex: 
—— es, ularly as to express company stock held by rail 
road companies, their officers and agents. 

XVII. Frequently these petitioners receive from merchants and ship- 
pers, members of said organizations, complaints of 3 and unreason- 
able c im by express companies and of unjust and unrea- 
sonable cations, 8 and practices of said companies, 
including not only excessive rates, pro ve terminal charges, cumula- 
— cha roundabout routes, II agreements, excessive additional 

—— aye insurance, and impositions regarding money orders, to 
which reference has hereinbefore been made, but including also numer- 
ous other unreasonable and unjust regulations and practices of said 


com such as delays in delivery, failure to (ees shippers of non- 
delivery, delay in —— of nondelivered goods, delay in settlement of 

unreasonable deli 8 limits, unreasonable restrietlon of 
— = e requirements as to method of packing, 


unreasonabl 
tor C. O. D. collections, false overweight charges, 
inequality 8 rutes een packages of 4 pounds and less, subject to 
competition, and of packages of greater weight, compulsory pre- 
payment of charges on shipments over two-or more lines, besides other 
menera for complaint of unjust and unreasonable practices of said com- 


l reference may be here made to the delays of said 

in settlement of claims. Co mdence coverin; 

more than a year from the merchant mem : 
t on, 
ed duration as 
to indicate either gross inadequacy of methods, with defective internal 
on, or systematic and intentional procrastination to avoid 


a separate complaint before this honorable commission for 
d complainants upon each specific instance of unjust and un- 
reasonable charges and unjust and unreasonable regulations and prac- 
tiees would, in sustaining each complaint, largely duplicate the amount 
of work involved and the evidence to be introduced, thereby TEPANI 

unnecessarily upon the time of this honorable commission in the 
of each wank cu gerina e proceeding, as well as imposing upon all par- 
ties the time a: anse of trial to reach determinations whieh largely 
relate to the general basis of charges and to similar unjust rutes and 
practices of said e companies. Upon information and belief these 
—— — ae 3 yes: complaints upon specifie cha 
been’ mate and are now pending or have been d 
by thie 3 — commission, and your petitioners seek through the 
investigation herein requested to avoid the duplication of such work, 

e, an 


and in this connec- “ 
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Wherefore your 


titioners pray that this honorable commission will 
of its own initiative institute an investigation of interstate express 


service and of the companies engaged in the express business and doing 
interstate business as to the unjust and unreasonable rates, classifica- 
tions, regulations, and practices herein charged against said companies, 
to the end that this honorable commission may determine and prescribe 
what will be the just and reasonable individual and joint rates and 
charges to be thereafter observed as the maximum to char; and 
what individual and joint classifications, re; tions, and practices are 
just, fair, and reasonable to be thereafter followed. 
Joux W. GrIGGS, 
No. 27 Pine Street, New York City, 
BENJAMIN L. FAIRCHILD, 
No. 149 Broadway, New York city, 
Counsel for Petitioners. 
November 19, 1910. 


THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK AGAINST FURTHER 
EXTENSION OF THE PARCEL Post SERVICE. 


New Tonk, February 20, 191}. 


The 8 38 and resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the board of directors of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
at a meeting held February 20, 1914: 

“ Whereas the Postmaster General is empowered by law at his discre- 
tion to determine the weight limit of parcels which may be trans- 
mitted by mail, to make regulations relating thereto, and to fix 
and change the rates therefor; and 

“Whereas the parcel post, although useful and desirable within its 
present limits, is by reason of numerous limitations unfitted effec- 
tively to meet all the needs of commerce for quick transportation ; 


an 

“Whereas the express service fully provides for those needs in a 
highly efficient manner, and at rates fairly proportioned to the 
cost of rendering the service; and 

“Whereas the extension of the parcel post weight limit to 100 pounds 
would so deplete the volume of traffic available to the express com- 
pane oe to make their operation profitless and force their re- 

ement : 


“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this board the express service 
is an indispensable agency for quick transportation, whose continuance 
is imperatively countered by the needs of commerce; that the parcel 
post as at present organized would be a wholly inadequate sub- 
stitute, inferior in many respects to express service; that it is lacking 
in many important features essential to a complete service, and being 
unadapted to many classes of traffic, its substitution would leave that 
traffic unprovided for. 

“ Resolved, That if the parcel post be so expanded as to cover the 
entire field of quick transportation it can not in any event perform 
that function more efficiently or economically than it is now per- 
er by 75 express companies, and that in all likelihood the cost 
w e greater. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this board no social or economic 
benefit will result from substituting the parcel sear for the express 
service beyond the limits now established, but t on the contrary, 
serious to the country’s traffic facilities will ensue, with a 

robable loss resulting from the parcel post’s operations, to be borne 
sy the Public Treasury. 

“ Resolved, That the further extension of the parcel post be op- 
posed by this association, and that the reasons for such opposition be 
stated in full in a proper memorial to Congress.” 


W. A. MARBLE, President. 
S. C. Mgap, Secretary. 


AGAINST FURTHER EXTENSION OF THE PARCEL-POST SERVICE. 
Under the Mowery A law, the Postmaster General is authorized, at his 
y. 


sentin. aay section of the United States) whereby their rates were 
ly reduced, 


and in many ways inadequate. 

We contend t the Government is justified in invading the trans- 
poration filed only within the limits within which it can perform the 
transportation function more efficiently and more economically than 
can existing agencies. No such justification can be shown for the ex- 
tension indicated. No 1 or economic benefit would result there- 
from. At the best the pobe would 8 85 no better or cheaper service, 
and therefore would gain nothing. nder no conditions, as we shall 
show (except within certain well-defined limits which we specify below) 
can the parcel post perform any pert of the function of quick trans- 
portation either better or more cheaply than it is now ‘performed by 
the express companies, while as to a certain part of that function the 
parcel post can not undertake it at all except on the theory that all 
transportation is a pro) function of government. = 

The express service has recently been thoroughly reformed under the 
compelling direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Former 
process of just complaint have been abolished. That service has been 

rought to a state of high efficiency. The charges formerly imposed 
have been 7 reduced, and now bear a just relation to the cost of 
providing the service, 


a service acceptable to and 
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Thus reformed, the express companies perform the function of quick 
transportation within their field as efficiently and as cheaply as is 
reasonably possible. As to a large part of this field, the service can 
no more efficiently or economically be provided by the parcel post or any 
other agency. As to another pa of the field, the parcel post can not 
on any P staged grounds undertake the necessary service. The abo- 
lition of the express companies, and the substitution of the parcel post 
(for which no sound reason of economics or public policy can be shown) 
would therefore leave a considerable transportation zap, and impor- 
et 8 and interests would be without means of quick trans- 
portation. 

We have above stated the broad grounds upon which we oppose the 
expansion of the Parcel Post Service. We shall now show in suficient 
detail the conditions which warrant our conclusions. 


I. THE PROPER FIELD OF THE PARCEL POST, 


Means for the speedy and cheap transportation of small parcels to 
every part of the coun is a public necessity. Where such means 
do not exist, or are cient, the Government may properly supply 
them. Where the Government can provide a particular quick trans- 
pee service better or more cheaply than can existing agencies, it 

justified in competing with such existing agencies. Where the Gov- 
ernment can give neither better nor cheaper service, competition by it 
is unjustifiable. 

By cheaper service is meant not lesser charges but lesser cost. 

No efficient private agency has hitherto undertaken generally to pro- 
vide quick and cheap transportation service to those extensive areas 
not Immediately contiguous to railroads. While efficient service might 
be supplied by private ncies, the cost would be so great as to make 
it economically impracticable. The existing extensive machinery of 
the ordinary postal service penetrates every part of the large areas 
hitherto without adequate quick transportation service. By utilizing 
that machinery the Government can, besides the ordinary postal func- 
tions, Figgas to a moderate degree the added function of quick trans- 
portation without disproportionate increase in cost. 

The Government, therefore, in areas smy from railroads, can more 
* and economically than any private — — perform a neces- 
sary and highly useful public service which, without its intervention, 
would not be performed. Within the field noted, the assumption by 
= 5 of the transportation function is justified on grounds 
of public policy. - 

Within the territory directly served by railroads the carriage of 
small reels has hitherto been done nly by the express service; 
but thin this field there is room for a ticular transportation 
service, less complete and at lesser charges that of the express 
companies This service is useful to those who are able and willing to 
deliver their parcels at the post office and themselves to assume the 
risk of loss and damage. e parcel post does not collect 2 
assumes no liability for damage. and for loss assumes no liability ex- 
7 8 = extra payment, such liability being in any event limited to 
$50. e charges of the parcel post, therefore, do not include the 
costs incident to collection, damage, and loss, In addition, the parcel 
post can effect certain savings by delivering small parcels by ordinary 
etter carriers and by the omission of certain accounting costs indis- 

nsable to express companies, and which are disproportionately heavy 
n the case of parcels carried for small charges. 

No doubt this incomplete service for lesser charges is useful to and 
desired by a part of the public. The parcel post can and does supply 
it; the express companies can not economically do so, because they 
are in any event compelled to maintain all the machinery and incur 
all the costs required for a complete service. The public therefore 
has the option of a 1 service by the parcel post for a small 
charge or a complete service by the express companies for a higher 


charge. 
Here, then, is a legitimate field in which the parcel post can render 
demanded by the public but impracticable 
to the express companies. 

But the limits within which this competion is of economic advan- 
tage are narrow. The collection service is W penenie to regular 
shippers. Indemnity for loss and damage is likewise requisite to that 
class. The costs of these factors can not be escaped by omitting them 
from the transportation charges In that event they will merely be 
paid in another form. The omission by the t office of receipts and 
controlling and accounting records, while it lessens operating costs, 
increases the volume of loss. The limit of possible economies in de- 
liveries is reached when additional carriers or wagon service are re- 
quired for the movement of parcels. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the in post can effect a true eco- 
nomic saving in this field only in the case of small reels of little 
value, for the reason that large parcels can not be delivered by the 
shipper to the st office except at a cost equal to or greater than 
the collection c „Hand that in the case of valuable parcels the 
lesser charges would not meet the costs of loss or damage. 

We nave now denoted the limits within which, and only within 
which, the parcel post can supply an otherwise unsupplied social ne- 
cessity and effect an economic saving, namely, the provision of quick 
transportation service where it does not oth exist and the car- 
riage of small parcels of low value for small charges and with in- 
complete service, 

e most rigid scrutiny of the remainder of the quick transporta- 
tion field will fail to reveal any economic saving, any increase in efi- 
ciency, or any social benefit that can be effected by the parcel post. 
This we shall show. 


11. THE ESSENTIALS OF ADEQUATE QUICK-TRANSPORTATION SERVICE. 


Over 90 per cent of small parcel shipments originating in cities are 
merchants’ shipments. For re; r, prompt, and economical dispatch 
of these a thoroughly organized collection system is indispensable. B 
no other means can the assembling of great numbers of small parcels 
at railroad stations be so well or so cheaply effected. The omission of 
this service would impose upon merchants a greater expense than at 
present and tend to lessen celerity of movement, 

The delivery of a shipment to a carrier, when evidenced by a re- 
ceipt, constitutes a legal delivery to the consignee. The lack of such 
receipt would make proof of delivery difficult and sometimes Impossible, 
and case of nondeliverf merchants would often be seriously embar- 
rassed in enforcing their rightful claims against consignees. Nor can 
claims against carriers be enforced without the proof of responsibility 
afforded by a receipt. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to 
merchant shippers that 8 be given, as the payment of debts 
due them will often depend thereon. 

Indemnity for loss and damage must be assured, otherwise shippers 
will be debarred by the risk of heavy loss from using quick transit 
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whenever it is possible to avoid it. They will thereby often be deprived 
of an extremely useful facility. y 

Records controlling movement, locating responsibility, and for tracing 
shipments when necessary are necessary to secure proper care by em- 
ploress and to the adjustment of claims. They are essential to any 
system assuming indemnity, and without them the volume of loss 
through carelessness and eft would be greatly increased. The pas- 
sage of unrecorded articles of merchandise through numerous hands 
offers far greater opportunities for and temptation to theft than in the 
N pee f of letter mail, 

Security for valuable packages during transmission must be pro- 
vided. ithout special means for security the transmission of cur- 
rency, coin, bullion, jewelry, valuable papers, and similar articles in- 
yolyes so much risk as to be impracticable. Provision for indemnit 
does not do away with the need for security, as a loss, even if pai 
for, involves long delay, effectually defeats the p of quick trans- 
portation, causes much trouble to both shipper and consignee, and often 
causes -the loss of disappointed customers. 

Protection against damage in transit is of importance, especially in 
the case of fragile articles. Indemnity is no substitute, for the reasons 
stated above. 

Many fragile articles require careful and skilifal packing to prevent 
damage in transit. If the pastes are opened it is impracticable prop- 
erly to repack the articles, and frequent damage is certain. t is 
highly important, therefore, that parcels be not opened in transit, in 
order that the original packing be not disturbed. The objections to 
opening package containing delicate fabrics or any articles Hable to 
damage m handling are obvious. If a shipment contains such 
articles as hosicry, gloves, handkerchiefs, or numerous small units 
opening in transit is certain to result in frequent pilfering. 

Provision must be made for the movement of all commodities for 
which quick transportation is needed, irrespective of character, weight, 
or size. Upon the provision and perfect organization of quick service 
without weight limit depends in very large degree the movement, es- 
pecially to distant markets, of perishable fruits, meats, milk, poultry, 
and various food products. The absence of this service involves a great 
eurtailment of the present outlets for important food industries and 
detriment to the consumer. For this branch of traffic refrigeration is 
necessary. . This uires refrigerator cars, ice houses at numerous 
points, cing en route, and solid-train movement on special schedule, 
The service must provide for glassware, liquids, live animals, machines, 
carriages, automobiles, boats, for uncommon bulk, for heavy weight— 
in short, for anything that requires quick movement, The range of 
wre Oh ste 15 eich er k trap tati rvice, therefore, must 

completely efficient quic sportation se 5 > 
provide not edip for the ordinary, most frequent, and least dificult 
demands, but also for the less common, more difficult, and those which 
require special facilities. 
111. THE PARTIAL SERVICE OF THE PARCEL POST AND THE 
SERVICE OF THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. . 


The parcel post omits the following essentials of a complete service: 

1. It does not collect parcels. 

2. It does not give receipts. 

3. It does not provide indemnity for loss, except upon extra payment, 
and only to the amount of > 
4. It does not provide any indemnity for damage. f 

5. It does not provide controlling records, by reason of which omis- 
sion the volume of loss is increased. 

6. It does not provide l means of security for valuable parcels. 

7. It does not provide adequate protection apainst — ut, on 
the contrary, promotes damage and joss by opening in transit. 

8. It does not provide for the transportation of a wide range of special 
commodities, 

Unless the parcel post removes these defects it can not by any possi- 
bility fill the entire field of quick transportation. It can inyade it to a 
eonsiderable extent, but the service performed by it will be materially 
less efficient and less comprehensive than that now supplied by the ex- 
press companies. The result of that invasion would twofold It 
would partially supplant an adequate service by an inferior service, and 
by 1 the express companies to retire by depletion of their traffic 
tenes eave a considerable part of the field without needed traffic facili- 

es: 

No reasonable person will contend that to destroy an adequate trans- 
portion system and replace it by an inadequate system will in any way 

nefit the community. 

It will, however, be said that all the enumerated defects of the parcel 

ost can be removed and an efficiency equal to that of the express service 

attained. It is unquestionably true that the parcel post might be so 

organized as to supply a service as complete and efficient in every respect 
as that of the express companies. 

In that case, however, the parcel post would be compelled to provide 
every essential to a complete service, as enumerated in Section II above. 
To do that it would have to employ methods and equipment in all re- 
spects substantially identical with that of the 8 companies. It 
would. need wagon service for collection and delivery, terminal and 
transfer buildings in all great cities, additional quarters in smaller 
towns, employees equal in number to those now employed in the express 
service, adequate record systems, safes and 1 to provide porty: 
and the assumption of full liability for loss and damage. Moreover, it 
would be required to remove all weight limit and provide whatever facili- 
ties are necessary for any commodity requiring quick transit. hat is 
to say, every element of cost now present in express operation would 
likewise be present in rcel-post operation. 

But it is very unlikely that with equality of service the Government 
costs would be as low as those of the express companies, even with the 
element of profit added, which the Government can ignore, but for which 
the express companies must provide. Long experience has shown that 
the operation of governments are never performed as economically as 
those of private agencies, even if performed as efficiently. This is true 
whether the operation be undertaken directly or by contract. The Gov- 
ernment is an extremely liberal rent payer, and its scale of compensa- 
tion to employees of the lower grades (although not to officials) is 
notoriously and in some classes excessively above current market rates. 
A comparison of rent charges and labor costs would be heavily against 
the parcel post and in favor of the express service, and it is probable 
that the excess of these and other greater costs of the Government 
would more than outweigh the element of profit. 

The parcel-post charges, therefore, must at least equal those of the 
express companies, unless the Government provides the service at a loss. 
In that event a part of the cost will be transferred from shippers to the 
public as a whole, but no economic benefit will result. 


COMPLETE 


ublic advantage in so 
extending the operations of the parcel post as to destroy an efficient and 
economical agency of 3 and substituting therefor an agency 
at present 8 inferior in vital rticulars and which it so ex- 

nded as to be fully efficient will in all likelihood result in an annual 
oss to be borne by the Public Treasury. 


ery respectfully. 
Tun MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF New York, 
By W. A. MARBLE, President. * 


To conclude, we spent that we see no possible 


Crippling the Parcel Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 4, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Baltimore Sun of March 1, 1916: 

The editorial is as follows: 


CRIPPLING THE PARCEL POST. 


On the face of it the action of the House of Representatives in pro- 
hibiting any increase in the existing limit of 50 pounds on parcel-post 
1 looks like a very narrow and hacer ape proceeding. It 
ooks even worse. It would seem to indicate t the express com- 
panies had somehow got a snap judgment on the le in this matter. 
We trust that the action of the House was due to of understanding 
rather than to corporation activity; but whatever the cause it made 
a very serious mistake, which it is to be hoped the Se 
Congressman Lewis di 


uivalent to saying that it will not be in 
the interest of the people. ‘This extract from Mr. Lgwis’s speech of 


the very point of origin. The proof of tis that 700,000, parcels 
are new moving, counting the service of the 5 com les and the 
post office combined, as against only 300,000, moving by the express 


companies in 1912.“ 

It would be interesting to know the reasons which induced the major- 
ity of the House to ignore both Mr. Lewis’s conclusive statement and 
the protest of the Postmaster General. If any sinister influences have 
been at work, the country shoud be informed of it. We hope Mr. 
Lewis will not give up the ty a will follow the bill to the Senate 
and force everyone to show his hand. The parcel post is the people’s 
express company and they should raily behind the 


ryland Congress- 
man in his efforts to extend its use ess. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to lay claim to 
extraordinary prescience, but on the now much-talked-about 
subject of preparedness I wish to bring to the attention of the 
membership of the House a few remarks made by me more than 
five years ago. The circumstances under which I made those 
remarks were that an amendment to the Army appropriation 
bill was pending which provided for additional field artillery, 
and I was urging its adoption. Many of those now most 
vociferously proclaiming the need of preparation were then 
either indifferent or actively opposed. 

The present war has emphasized the importance of this par- 
ticular arm of the service, as it has revealed our comparative 
weakness in this arm. At a later date I hope to submit to the 
House some observations on the subject of national defense, 
supplementing what I said a few days ago, along practical 
lines as to the best way of accomplishing it. For the present I 
am content to reproduce here, under leave to extend in the 
Recorp, the remarks made by me on January 17, 1911, appear- 
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ing on pages 1014-1016 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 
third session of the Sixty-first Congress, without addition and 
without subtraction: 

SPEECH DELIVERED ON JANUARY 17, 1911, 

Mr. Tr.sox. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if this paragraph is sub- 
ject to a point of order; but even if it were, it seems to me that 
the importance of it is such that the point of order should be 
withdrawn. 

We have heard much in an earlier discussion to-day in re- 
gard to preparedness for war. In our enthusiasm, while listen- 
ing to these patriotic utterances, we have grown brave, and no 
doubt all of us feel that we could safely discard most of our 
present preparations for war and go out and whip almost any 
country without them. It seems to me, however, that we 
should come down to earth again, look cold facts in the face, 
and go along the even tenor of our way in making such appro- 
priations as may be necessary and proper for military pur- 


poses. 

We frequently hear from well-informed people, and even on 
the floor of this House, sneering references to the large appro- 
priations for wars, past and future. Varying figures are 
given showing the proportion of the appropriations for these 
purposes to the total expenditures of the Government, running 
as high as T3 per cent. Just a few days ago this House added 
to the percentage by passing, under suspension of the rules and 
by a very large majority, a bill generally increasing pensions 
and augmenting the pension rolls by more than forty millions 
per annum, The wars of the past have cost much and are 
still costing very large sums in claims growing out of war and 
in pensions “for him who has borne the battle and for his 
widow and orphans.” There is no denying the fact that the 
expense of maintaining the Army and the Navy is very large. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I know the gentleman desires to be entirely 
fair, as he always is, but in his statement about the amount 
appropriated the other day, $40,000,000 annually, I think he 
should have said that that amount will decrease from year to 
year, owing to the large death rate among the old soldiers. 
The gentleman's statement might create the impression that 
the charge upon the Treasury would be $40,000,000 annually for 
years to come, and 1 know he does not wish that impression 
to go out to the country. 

Mr. Truson. I am very glad to be corrected if I am wrong. 
As I remember the report on that bill, it stated that it added 
$45,000,000 to the pension roll. In order to be conservative I 
made it $40,000,000. 

Mr. Goutpen. That will be the first year, but there are 
26.000 deaths now annually among the veterans of the Civil 
War, and will be 40,000 deaths next year and very likely 
50.000 deaths five years from this time, and so on, so that the 
amount will decrease very rapidly from year to year. 

Mr. Trxson. I am not complaining at all of pensions for the 
old soldiers. 

Mr. Govutpen. Of that fact 1 am confident, as the gentle- 
man has always been friendly to the veteran. 

Mr. Trison. It is said, or at any rate assumed, as a basis 
for the apparent criticism of these large expenditures, that there 
is no danger of this country’s being involved in war within the 
near future. I am in accord with the belief that war is not immi- 
nent. I do not believe that war is coming soon, and I certainly 
most fervently hope and pray that it may never come. My serv- 
ice on the Committee on Military Affairs of this House has not 
caused me to fear immediate war, but it has increased my sense 
of responsibility for the awful consequences if war should come 
and find us unprepared. No one can rightfully accuse me of 
being afflicted with “bellophobia.” In fact, I am second to 
none in my abhorrence of war, for 1 realize that Gen. Sherman 
in his famous declaration on that subject only very mildly 
described its character and consequences. 

I have had a brief service as a soldier in the Volunteer Army 
of the United States and a somewhat longer service in the 
National Guard of my own State. This service has caused me 
to know something of the hardships of the soldier's life in the 
field, even when not in the presence of an enemy, and we all 
know from history the terrible consequences of actual conflict. 
It is, in fact, easy to picture the most gruesome scenes of blood 
and carnage without in anywise going beyond the truth. 

In our study of the past as a guide in our preparation for the 
future it is proper to consider how much could have been saved 
of both blood and treasure by a proper preparation for those 
wars in which our country has heretofore engaged. Take the 
case of the War of 1812; we had in the field at that time a little 
more than half a million men. 

We spent quite a large sum of money, large for that day, and 
the history of the military operations of that conflict Is made 
up largely of a series of defeats and disasters. With the excep- 


tion of the battle of Lundys Lane and at New Orleans (fought 
after a treaty of peace had been signed) there is practically no 
other tale to tell, so far as the land operations were concerned. 
Owing to the fact that Great Britain was at that time engaged 
in the Napoleonic wars we escaped rather fortunately. ‘The 
entire force of regular troops used against us amounted to less 
than 60,000 men. This very Capitol was captured and burned, 
so far as it was inflammable, by a small force which was opposed 
by a body of our own men more than twice as large. certainly 
just as brave, but without proper preparation or training. For 
the Mexican War we were somewhat better prepared than for 
the War of 1812, and we had an enemy much less prepared than 
ourselves. 

The greatest object lesson, however, came in the War of the 
Rebellion. At no time in our history had military preparations 
or military interest sunk to so low a point as at the beginning 
of the Civil War. The State Militia of that time could only by 
a figure of speech be called the Organized Militia. The small 
regular force was not well equipped. If it had not been for the 
fact that the arms of the United States were opposed by arms 
in the hands of men not even so well prepared the results of 
that war would have been more disastrous than they were. 
There is the best of ground for the opinion that 50,000 regular 
troops, well equipped and well trained, on the Union side at the 
first battle of Bull Run, would have decided that conflict and 
terminated the war in the summer of 1861. 

In the War with Spain it was the same old story. Lack of 
preparation caused us to rush into the field regiments half 
equipped and less than half trained. Yes, more; we had to 
rush into the market and buy all sorts of transportation facili- 
ties, both by land and sea, as well as supplies, ordnance, and 
ammunition at almost any price they might be offered, and to 
accept almost whatever quality of goods that might be fur- 
nished—a very costly as well ag dangerous necessity. 

Preparation for war and lack of preparation are quite analo- 
gous to insurance. You can not insure when the risk against 
which you would insure is at hand, and in this generation you 
can not prepare for war after hostilities have begun without 
running the risk of not having your preparation complete until 
the war is over I have the honor to represent on the floor of 
this House a State small in area, but great in other respects, 
and especially so in the field of insurance. Connecticut believes 
in insurance for her own people and for others, so shown by the 
millions of risks written every year by her great insurance 
companies. In fact, she stands preeminent among her sisters 
as an insurance State. The life insurance companies of Connec- 
ticut write millions of insurance annually and receive vast sums 
in premiums in payment therefor. Why do men insure their 
lives, paying premiums that often become a heavy burden? 
They do not expect to die this year or next year. And what 
should we say of the man who postponed insuring his life for 
the protection of his family until the death malady had seized 
him? His place of business may have been for years a popular 
resort of life insurance soliciting agents, but when it is known 
that some fatal disease has finally seized him, the agents pass 
him with a shrug of the shoulders, saying “too bad.“ and 
if he applies in person the insurance companies decline to do 
anything for him. Everyone knows the result: He probably 
dies and leaves his wife and children paupers. 

A prudent man purchases accident insurance at considerable 
expense to protect his family and himself against temporary 
or permanent loss of earning power through accident. What 
would you say of the man who attempted to take cut an acci- 
dent policy after the train in which he is traveling had left the 
track and started to roll down the embankment? 

Mr. Govutpen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TSox. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Goutprn. 1 would like to answer the question that the 
gentleman has just asked in the words of the Good Book, which 
says: 

He who fails to provide for his own, they of his own household. hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 

Mr. Titson. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman from New 
York. 

A careful business man insures his building against loss by 
fire and renews the insurance year by year, at considerable ex- 
pense without expecting his building to burn—that is, if he is 
honest. What would you say of the man who had all of his 
property engaged in a single business who waited until the 
corner of his building was on fire before attempting to take out 
a fire-insurance policy? Or more broadly, what would property 
owners and the public generally say of a city government that 
took no steps toward procuring fire apparatus or training fire- 
men until after fire had already broken out in the city? A vol- 
unteer bucket brigade would then be the best that could be done. 
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Instead of this we see cities spending millions for costly fire- 
fighting apparatus and for tbe maintenance of a well-trained 
force of firemen. 

In my own city of New Haven, with a population of a little 
less than 150,000, there is inyested in fire-fighting apparatus 
and equipment a half million dollars; and we have a force 
numbering nearly 200 of the bravest and sturdiest of our young 
men, all maintained at an annual expense to the taxpayers of 
a quarter of a million dollars, because our mayor and alder- 
men and the people back of them fully realize the wisdom and 
necessity of being ready for the conflagration which they hope 
will never come, and because they know that it requires months 
and years to secure the proper and necessary apparatus and 
train the most efficient firemen. All these are but analogies to 
our lack of preparation for war and illustrations of the argu- 
ments and insinuations against proper appropriations for this 
purpose. ` 

In former times and even in the days of our fathers when 
wars came they came with more or less deliberation. Communi- 
cation of intelligence was limited to the speed of a courier or a 
sailing vessel, and transportation by land and sea was both 
slow and difficult. Preparation for war in those early days of 
our history was a simple matter. Firearms were more gen- 
erally owned and used both for hunting purposes and for pro- 
tection against wild animals and savage men. The largest guns 
then used could be literally cast overnight, while the prepara- 
tion of ammunition was a quick and easy matter. Those simple 
times have passed. Communication of intelligence is now in- 
Stantaneous. The sea itself, then the greatest barrier against 
our enemies, as well as our own best defense, is to-day the very 
best and quickest means of conveying an enemy to our shores. 
In contrast with the weapons of those earlier days the weapons 
used to-day are of a highly complex character, delicately ad- 
justed, and require much time and money to make; while the 
men who are to use them require skill and careful training 
for the effective handling of such delicate instruments. Even 
the ammunition requires much time and skill to manufacture. 
Our guns are now of long range and in the preparation of am- 
munition for these guns great precision is required in order to 
make them accurate and effective. 

The last paragraph of this bill, against which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Michael E. Driscoll] has reserved the 
point of order, aims at supplying in part one of the most urgent 
needs if we would keep our small military establishment in 
any reasonable degree of readiness for possible hostilities. Our 
stock of small arms is reasonably adequate, about two-thirds 
of which are of the latest improved model of the Springfield 
rifle; and the reserye stock of ammunition for these arms, 
though somewhat small, can without great danger be replen- 
ished quickly. Lack of field artillery and ammunition is much 
more serious. If a war of any magnitude were suddenly pre- 
cipitated, it is very clear that raw troops would have to be 
used, and it is a well-known fact that the proper use of an 
abundance of field artillery is the best possible means of giv- 
ing confidence to and securing steadiness among raw troops. 
Yet the proportion of field pieces to the number of bayonets and 
sabers of even our small force is ridiculously small as compared 
to the armies of other countries, while the amount of field 
artillery ammunition on hand is less than half that required 
by the military regulations for a single campaign. 

I yfeld to no one in the fervor of my desire for peace, not 
even to that distinguished apostle of peace in this House, my 
friend from Missouri, Mr. Bartholdt. I joyfully welcome to 
the field that latest and newest peace organization with the 
longest name, The American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes.” I am rejoiced to see the very 
large and imposing gifts of Mr. Carnegie to be used to promote 
the peace of the world. I may have my own doubts as to 
whether the manner in which those large sums of money have 
been and will be spent will accomplish as much for the promo- 
tion of lasting peace as if they were expended for the pay and 
training of the Organized Militia, the raising, equipping, and 
maintaining of a few good batteries of field artillery, or even 
the building of e battleship, but that is only a matter of honest 
opinion and is not for me to decide. 


If I did not believe that every dollar we appropriate in this 
bill and all other bills for the support of the Army and the 
Navy, for the training of the Organized Militia, and for the 
strengthening of our seacoast defenses, either directly or indi- 
rectly, aids in preventing war and securing a more permanent 
peace, 1 should vote to keep it in the Treasury. Because I stand 
on this floor to advocate such an appropriation, I shall not per- 
mit myself to be forced into the attitude of favoring war and 
be classed in the list of bloodthirsty ogres hungering for human 
gore. I feel that I am advocating only such appropriations as 


common prudence dictates as the minimum necessity for proper 
preparation. I am a peace-loving man and long for that day 
when “the peace of God which passeth all understanding” 
shall possess the hearts and minds of all men everywhere so 
that they shall never again desire war; but in order to help 
hasten that millennial day I deem it the part of the highest 
wisdom as well as my solemn duty to favor reasonable, yes, 
ample, appropriations for military and naval purposes. 


‘The Colombian Treaty.’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in the course of 
my remarks on the Colombian treaty and the prerogative of the 
House of Representatives in connection therewith on February 
19 last the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehrx] asked 
me to insert a comparison of the so-called Bryan treaty of 1914, 
now under consideration by the Senate, with the Root-Cortes 
treaty of 1909. I have had these two treaties put in parallel 
columns for the convenience of those who are interested and 
present them herewith, with a few remarks and comparisons, 
showing the differences existing between them: 

Tue Two TREATIES COMPARED, 


ROOT-CORTES TREATY, 1909. 
I 


There shall be mutual and in- 
violable peace and sincere friend- 
ship between the Governments and 
propies of the two high contract- 

g parties without exception of 
persons or places under their re- 
spective dominion, + 


II 


In consideration of the provi- 
sions and stipulations hereinafter 
contained, it Ís a as follows : 

The Republic of Colombia shall 
have liberty at all times to convey 
through the ship canal now in 
course of construction by the 
United States across the Isthmus 
of Panama the troops, materials of 
war and ships of war of the Re- 
public of Colombia without paying 
any duty to the United States; 
even in the case of an interna- 
tional war between Colombia and 
another country. 

While the said interoceanic 
canal is in course of construction, 
the troops and materials for war 
of the Republic of Colombia, even 
in the case of an international 
war between Colombia and any 
other country, shall be trans- 
ported on the railway between 
Ancon and Cristobal, or on any 
other railway substituted therefor, 
upon the same conditions on which 


BRYAN TREATY, 1914. 
I 


The Government of the United 
States of America, wishing to put 
at rest all controversies and dif- 
ferences with the Republic of Co- 
lombia arising out of the events 
from which the present situation 
on the Isthmus of Panama re- 
sulted, expresses in its own name 

in the name of the people of 
the United States, sincere regret 
that anything should have oc- 
curred to interrupt or to mar the 
relations of cordial friendship that 
had so long subsisted between the 
two nations. 

The Government of the Republic 
of Colombia, in its own name and 
in the name of the Colombian 
people, accepts this declaration in 
the full assurance that every ob- 
stacle to the restoration of com- 
plete harmony between the two 
countries will thus disappear. 

[Senate committee amendment : 

The Governments of the United 
States and the Republic of Co- 
lombia, in their own names and 
in the names of their respective 
peoples, wishing to put at rest all 
controversies and differences be- 
tween them arising out of the 
events from which the present 
situation on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama resulted, express sincere re- 
gret that anything should have oc- 
curred to interrupt or to mar the 
relations of cordial friendship that 
had so long subsisted between the 
two nations. 

II. 


The Republic of Colombia shall 
enjoy the following rights in re- 
spect to the interoceanic canal and 

e Panama Railway. 

1. The Republic of Colombia 
shall be at liberty at all times to 
transport through the interocecanic 
canal its troops, materials of war, 
and ships of war, even in case o 
war between Colombia and an- 
other country, without paying any 
charges to the United States. 

{No exception in case of war be- 
tween Colombia and Panama; or 
between Colombia and Nicaragua, 
with which the United States is 
concluding a treaty conveying op- 
tions and leaseholds which are 
claimed by Colombia to be in viola- 
tion of its 55 (S. Doe, 


474, 63rd Cong., 
250-252.) 1 s 
4. During the construction of 
the interoceanic canal and after- 
wards, whenever trafic by the 
canal is interrupted or whenever it 


sess., PP. 
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similar service is rendered to the 
United States. 

The officers, agents, and em- 

loyees of the Government of Co- 

— shall, during the same pe- 
riod, be entitled to free pesee 
upon the said rallway across the 
Isthmus of Panama upon due neti- 
fication to the railway officials and 
the produrtion of evi c ot their 
official character, 

The foregoing provisions of this 
article shall not, however, apply in 
case of war between Colombia and 
Panama. 


III. 


The products of the soll and in- 
dustry of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, such as pene cattie, 
ate. eee be admitted to entry in 


the Zone, subject only to 
such duty as would be able on 
similar products ef t United 


or authority to 
of such importations, 


Colombian laborers employed in 

the Canal Zone during the con- 

struction of the canal who may 

desire that their own families 

ply them with visions for t 
use shall be entitied to 

a. such ovisions admitted to 


e ne for delivery -to 
them free of an — 2 provided 
that declaration reot shall trst 


have been made before the com- 

missary officers ot the Isthmian 

tain the 1 — ange = =a 

revious pern: t for suc 

entry and ‘sabject to such reason- 

able tions as shall be pre- 

y the commission for in- 

suring the bona fides of the trans- 
action. 


IV. 
Colombian mails shall have free 
pa through the Canal Zone 
and the offices of 


Zone, paying pen Sema duties or 


ng — as are by the mails of 
sigs nited Eta s. H 


ring tbe construction of the 
canal Colombian preducts passing 
over the isthmian Railway from 


ucts of the United States - 

over said rail to and from 
the ports of the United States; 
and sea sait, exctusively produced 
in Colombia, passing from the At- 
lantic coast of Colombia to any 
Colombian port on the Pacific coast 
shall be transported over said rail- 
way free of any charge except the 


for any other 

reason to use e railway, the 
ps, materials of war, 

and malls of the Republic o 


case 

lombia and another country, be 
transported on the way be 
tween Ancon and 


upon the troops, materials of war 
poms and mails of the United 

tates. The officers, agents, and 
ye ees of the Government of 
Colom shall, apa ee of 
proper proof of official cbar- 
acter or their employment, also be 
entitled to on e said 
railway on the same terms as ofi- 
cers, agents, and joyees of the 
Government of the United States. 
The provisions of this paragraph 

y 


shall not, however, apply in case 
of war between Colombia and 
Panama. 


The wording of this paragraph, 
unlike that in tne Root Rewaty. ox: 
cepts the use of 


ama. Dr 
6 in a war wi 
cu 


in the Root treaty. Congress Uxes 
charges and has not authorized 
this arrangement. ! 


II. 
e e 
us 0 ‘olom' 
4 the canal, as well as the 
Colom maiis, shall be exempt 


y ect, 
the soil and industry of Colombia, 
such as cattle, salt, and provisions, 
shall be admitted to entry in the 
Canal Zone, and likewise in the 
isiands and mainland 8 or 
which may be occupied by the 
United States as auxiliary and 
accessory thereto, without paying 
other duties or charges than those 

yable by similar products of the 

nited States. 

[This adds the privilege of 1 17 
canal tolls to that of equal duty 
for entry in the Canal Zone, as 
provided in the Root treaty. Con- 
gress fixes rates of duty, and has 
not done so in this case. 

8. Colombian citizens crossing 
the Canal Zone shall, upon pro- 
duction of paper proof of eir 
nationality, exempt from 8 72 
toll, tax, or duty to which citi- 
zens of the United States are not 
subject. 

{Congress fixes tolls, tax and 
duties, and has not author: this 
privilege.) 


(Included in II.2.) 


5. Coal, petroleum, and sea salt, 
the products of Colom 
from the Atlantic coast o 
Solombia to any Colombian port 
on the Pacific coast, and vice versa, 
shali be transported over the afore- 
said raitway free of any charge 
except the actual cost of handling 
and transportation, which shall not 
in any case exceed one-half of the 
ordinary freight charges levied 
upon similar products of the United 
States passing over the railway 
and in transit from one port to an- 
other of the United States, 


porta 
f th 
28 0 eo 


actual cost of maniing and trans- 


not ex one-half 
ry freight charges, 
V 


The United States recognizes 
and accepts notice of the assign- 
ment by the 


c of Panama 
to the Republic of Colombia of 


te here- 


c 
is from obliga- 
tion for the payment of any — 
of the external and internal debt 
of the Republic of Colombia. 


{From the Cortes- Arosemena 
paene dl of same date, between Co- 


I. 
[The pe — soap yond 
recognizes ependence o 
Repubiic of and acknowl- 


of Panama 
edgen it to be a free, sover: 
independent nation 


IX. 

It is agreed between the high 
contracting es and is declared 
that the ing line between the 

ic of Colombia and the Re- 
public ot ee shall be as fol- 
m Ca Tiburon on the 
atlantic The waters of 


line as shall be determined by the 
tribunal of arbitration hereinafter 
or for, and the determina- 
on of said line shall conform to 
decision of such tribunal of 
arbitration as next provided.) 


VI. 
„ 
to the United States the use of all 


A temporary equal-rate expedi- 
ent in the Root ty, effective 
during the construction of the 
canal, is here made a permanent 
half-rate privilege on the railway ; 
and to sea salt, the only produ 
named in the Root treaty are now 
added coal nage petroleum, ste 
ucts are pay permanen: 

e actual cost o 8 
Which it is stipulated shall not ex- 
ceed yo egg > = freigh 

‘lonversely, means 
that coal, ieum, and sea sait 
from the United States must al- 
bandh wn gore red now he 
portation and twi 
cha like Colombian products, 


canai tolls should be high 
railway charges as thus calcula 
Colombia would be entitled to the 
benefit. 


But — fixes tolls and 
charges and not authorized any 
such arrangement. } 


III. 

The United States of America 
agrees to pay to the — Moa of 
Colombia, within six months after 
the exchange of the ratifications 
of the present „the sum of 
$25.000,000 gold, ited States 
money. 


Senate commi 
316,000,000) etre amendment. 


IV. 
Png Republic of Colombia recog- 


he 
Colombian law of June 9, 1855, 


that the boundary shall 
the following: = 


From Cape Tiburon to the head 
waters of the Rio de la Miel and 
following the mountain chain by 
the ridge of Gandi to the Sierra 
de Chugargun and that of Mali 
going down by the ridges of Nique 

the heights of Aspave and from 
thence to a point on the Pacific 
half way between Cocalito and La 
Arvita. 


In consideration of this recog- 
nition the Government of the 
United States will, 8 


tions of the present treaty, take 
the necessary steps in order to 
obtain from t 
Panama the 


and 
the adjustment of all questions of 
acta J liability as between the 
vel ne Fo accordance with 
ed principles of Jaw and 
en 


[By the Root treaty Panama 


was relea from all obligations 
co the Colombian 
debt.] 

[Omitted.1 
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the ports of the Republic open to 
cummerce as places of refuge for 
an vessels employed in the canal 
enterprise and for all vessels in 
distress passing or bound to 

threugh the canal and — ayaa 
shelter or anchorage in said ports, 
subject in time of war to the rules 
of neutrality properly e 


thereto. Such vessels s be ex- 
empt from ancho: or ton 
dues on the part of the Republic 
of Colombia. 

The lic of Colombia re- [Omitted: and as Colombia 
nounces all rights and interests in reby retains the reversion of 
connection th any contract or Railway, which would 
concession made between it and become Colombian ac 
any corporation or person rela cording to the terms of the conces- 


to the construction or operation o 
a canal or railway across the Isth- 


0 
mus of Panama. 1899-1901, p. 471), the 


States Government, as present 
sessor thereef, remains liable 25 a 
claim for the delivery to the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia of the entire 
railway and appurtenances, 
Boung connected as they now are, 
with the ownership and operation 
of the canal. 
VII. 

As soon as practicable after the 

of this 


LOmitted.] 
exchange of ratifications 


tween the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of Panama, 
and between the Republic of Co- 
lombia and the Republic of Pan- 
ama the United States of America 
and the Republic of Colombia wili 
enter into negotiations for the re- 
vision of the treaty of peace, 

na viga and commerce 2 
the United States of 

America and the Republic of New 


Granada, concluded on the 12th 
day of December, 1846, with a 
view to maki visions 


therein contained conform to exist- 
ing conditions and to inciudin 
therein provision for a pia | 
treaty of arbitration. 


NOT A PARTISAN QUESTION, 

It will be observed upon a careful reading of these treaties that 
both of them have tø do with the revenues of the United States, 
unless, as I observed in my address of February 19, you can 
disassociate the Panama Canal Zone from the United States of 
America, a proposition which it will be difficult to establish, 
since the “purse strings of the people” of the United States 
are directly involved one way or the other. And so far as this 
discussion is concerned, it makes no difference whether a Re- 
publican administration sanctioned the Root-Cortes treaty or a 
Democratic administration sanctioned the more generous and 
vulnerable Bryan treaty; the House of Representatives has not 
been consulted with respect to a proposed expenditure of the 
people’s money under a treaty negotiated by the President and 
the Senate. The House. which will be called upon to pay the 
lump sum granted by treaty, and which has been deprived of its 
prerogative to originate revenue legislation affected y the treaty, 
can not afford to permit this transaction to go by without notice. 
It is true that it may refuse to make the appropriation of the 
lump sum of $15,000,000 which the Senate is reported to have 
agreed upon as a compromise figure under the Bryan treaty, 
but, in the light of the precedents of more than a century, it 
should assert its prerogative wherever the attempt is made to 
take away its right of initiative in the matter of revenues. In 
due course, Mr. Speaker, I hope to be able to bring this matter 
more directly to the attention of the House, especially since 
common report indicates that the House will be called upon, 
without being consulted as to the merits, to pay another lump- 
sum appropriation of $3.000,000 to Nicaragua, a treaty conces- 
sion, by the way, against which Colombia is reported to have 
lodged a protest. 

THE REMARKS OF MR. HELVERING. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hetverrne], commenting upon my address 
of February 19 and questioning the Colombian treaty data. for- 
warded to me by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, of Philadelphia, and by 
Ine previously inserted in the Recorp, I shall further extend my 
remarks by inserting an illuminating statement by Mr. Schoff as 
to the points made by Mr. Hetverine. 

This statement, which is distinctly a contribution to the litera- 
ture on this subject, is as follows: 

“The gentleman from Kansas argues— 

“1. That the United States, having consented to negotiate a 
treaty—the Hay-Herran treaty—with the Marroquin government 


in Colombia is estopped from setting up any contention as to the 
constitutionality of that government. 

“2a. That admitting that Panama had the right to secede, the 
revolution of 1903 was only a paper revolution which did not 
represent the people of Panama. 

“2b. That if Panama had the right to secede the United States 
8 right to negotiate with Colombia for rights possessed by 

ma. 

“The remainder of the argument is based on the treaty of 
1846 between the United States and New Granada and an ab 
leged infraction thereof by the United States in recognizing an 
act of independence declared by Panama against Colombia, a 
political organization which had succeeded New Granada. 

WHAT DID COLOMBIA INHERIT? 


“The argument involves the basic question, What was com- 
prised within the sovereignty exercised by the government at 
Bogota? If Colombia inherited all the rights possessed by the 
former Spanish viceroyalty of Santa Fe, it would be sovereign 
not only over the territory of Colombia as now constituted, but 
over the territories of Ecuador, Venezuela, Panama, Costa Rica, 
and Nicaragua. This claim, indeed, was set up when the Repub- 
lic was formed, but never established. Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua gained their own independence from Spain and never 
entered the Colombian federation. Panama, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela gained their own independence from Spain and did volun- 
tarily enter the Colombian federation. Ecuador and Venezuela 
seceded after about 10 years of union and set up for themselves, 
Panama seceded altogether four times and returned to the fed- 
eration three times under explicit reservations of its separate 
sovereignty. These reservations made the Bogota government 
a mere trustee for the people of the Isthmus, who reserved the 
right to revoke the trust when the trustee violated its terms. 
That the trust was not revoked long before the secession of 1908 
was due only to the fact that the Bogota government maintained 
permanent garrisons on the Isthmus in violation of the agree- 
ment of 1861 under the terms of which Panama reentered the 
federation. 

LAYING CLAIM TO NICARAGUA. 

“The government at Bogota still claims sovereignty over all 

the territory of the viceroyalty of Santa Fe, except in so far as it 


1902 over the signature of J. V. Concha, then Colombian minister 
in Washington, now President of the Republic of Colombia, 
against the negotiation of any agreement between the United 
States and Nicaragua affecting territorial or canal rights on the 
ground that sovereignty over the territory of Nicaragua was 
still inherent in the Colombian Government. ‘Colombia holds 
perfect titles over the territory,’ wrote the minister. (S. Doc. 
474, 63d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 250-252.) This claim of sovereignty 
would cover the canal route option from Nicaragua contained in 
the treaty recently ratified, also the two islands off the Nicara- 
guan coast, to be leased by the United States under the terms 
of that treaty, to which Colombia has never withdrawn its claim. 
Therefore the United States is in no position to admit such claim, 
which is further contravened by arbitration of the Emperor of 
8 concerning Nicaraguan rights over the Mosquito 


st. 

“ But the history of the various Governments, republican in 
form, organized at Bogota, indicates that the present-day Colom- 
bia is the successor, not of the vice royalty of Santa Fe but of 
the Province of New Granada, which did not include the 
Isthmus, and that its claim to the broader sovereignty, which 
has never been established, does not merit recognition. 

PANAMA FREE TO NEGOTIATE. 


“The question of an infraction of the treaty of 1846 Includes 
the question, What was guaranteed by that treaty? It guaran- 
teed * the neutrality of the Isthmus and the rights of sovereignty 
and property which New Granada has over said territory.’ 
These rights were not defined in the treaty and were limited by 
the various acknowledgments of isthmian sovereignty made by 
New Granada and its successors The rights reserved by the 
Isthmus were so broad and unusual that the United States, in 
dealing with the Bogota Government for territorial privileges 
on the Isthmus, was really dealing with the trustee of the 
property and not the owner. That trustee was discharged by 
the isthmian revolution of 1903. Had the Hay-Herran treaty 
been ratified, the United States would have entered into posses- 
sion of the trust subject to a reversion which might never have 
been demanded, but when the proposed contract was vitiated by 
the Colombian Senate and the title reclaimed and recovered, a 
situation arose in which the sovereignty over the Isthmus 
formerly held under limitations by the Republic of New Granada 
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and the Granadine Confederation, subsequently held in trust by 
the United States of Colombia, and for 18 years held illegally 
by force of arms by the Republic of Columbia, had reverted to 
the Republic of Panama. The treaty of 1846, then, applied 
only to the maintenance of neutrality on the Isthmus; a neu- 
trality which, according to the agreement of 1861 on which 
Panama had reentered the Colombian Federation, was to be 
such as international law defines and constitutes as neutrality 
for foreign peoples.’ The United States and the Republic of 
Panama were both free agents, competent to enter into a new 
agreement, 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY ROOT. 

“As to the statement that the citizens of Panama did not par- 
ticipate in the act of independence of 1903, it may be said that 
they participated to the full extent of the administrative or- 
ganization left to them by the acts of the Bogota Government— 
approval of their governor and ratification by all their municipal 
councils. (S. Doc. 474, 68d Cong., 2d sess., p. 354; also pp. 
582-543, with dispatch of United States Minister Buchanan.) 
Their legislature had been illegally abolished. by executive de- 
cree promulgated from Bogota. 

“The constitution of 1886, under which the present Govern- 
ment at Bogota is conducted, was ratified by the same pro- 
cedure. (Colombian Constitution; preamble.) That Govern- 
ment is therefore estopped from setting up any contention as to 
the legality of such procedure. 

“ The desires of the people of Panama were clearly manifested. 
The members from the Isthmus warned the Colombian Congress 
in July, 1903, that adjournment on October 31 following, with- 
out ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty (S. Doc. 474, 63d 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 354) would bring about the revolt of Panama. 

“The facts in this case have been nowhere more succinctly 
stated than by Secretary Root in his communication to Colom- 
bian Minister Mendoza in 1906: 


“We assert that the ancient State of Panama, independent in its 
origin and by nature and history a separate political community, was 
federated with the other States of Colombia upon terms which pre- 
served and-continued its rate sovereignty ; that it never surrendered 
that sovereignty ; that in the year 1885 the pact which bound it to the 
other States of Colombia was broken and terminated by Colombia, and 
the Isthmus was subjugated by force; that it was held under foreign 
domination to which it had never consented: that it was justly en- 
titled to assert its sovereignty and demand its independence from a rule 
which was unlawful, oppressive, and tyrannical.” (S. Doc. 542, 60th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 10.) 


Rural Mail Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. REAVIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I append two letters written by me 
in reply to letters from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and also a letter from Mr. Gus A. Hyers, sheriff of Lan- 
caster County, Nebr.: 


Mr. James I. BLAKSLER, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


My Dear GENERAL: Replying to your favor of the 24th ultimo, in 
reference to your criticism of remarks made by me and reported on 
page 3138 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, will say that the remarks so 

and so reported accurately express the substance of your state- 
ments to me when I called upon you last summer. d no conversa- 
tion with any member of your office save yourself, and the statement 
made by me on the floor of the House referred solely to the conversa- 
tlon between you and me. 
Very truly, yours, C. F. REAVIS. 
MarcH 1, 1916, 


Marcit 1, 1916. 


Mr. James I. BLAKSLEB, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


My DEAR GENERAL: Replying to your favor of the 25th ultimo, in 
which you criticize remarks made by me on the floor of Congress on 
February 17 with relation to the manner in which the reorganization 
of rural routes out of Lincoln was accomplished, will say that I have 
the word of the postmaster and of the patrons of the routes to the 
effect that there was no nal investigation. I am inclined to be- 
lieve what they say, for the reason that I do not believe that any sane 


man would have reorganized the service out there in the way that it 
was reorganized after a personal inspection. . 
This contention of e is corroborated by the fact that the in- 


spector sent out by you to examine the difficulties and inconveniences 
resulting from such reorganization was compelled to stay on the job 
many weeks before be., could bring even the semblance of order out of 
the confusion. You stated that an investigation was held at which 


You remember that when I spoke to you in 


public views were given. 

your office last summer, you told me after I had made peuo van 
as 

re when he would arrive and you said that he would be there before 


to your office that you would send an inspector out there. 


reached home. He was not there when I reached home and w 
— by, during the passage of which I wrote you several letters, ask- 
ng you to abide by your promise to me, and eventually wired you. 

er the wire I received a personal notice from a friend whom I had 
asked to watch the matter for me, to the effect that the inspector 
was in Lincoln. ' 

At my own expense I published in the ee of Lincoln that 
the inspector was there, just where he might found, and inyited tho 
patrons to come in. tthe public hearing that resulted was not the 
result of any action on the eats of the Post Office Department, but 
was the result of my own action in publishing these notices. 

1 desire to state to you that I think Mr. Randall, the inspector, is a 
very high-class man and made an earnest effort to rectify the deplor- 
able condition into which ye had put those routes, but the situation 
wes: m acute that it did not permit a complete and satisfactory 
res $ 

I have received many compiaints, especially from Bennet, Walton, 
and Cheney as to the present inadequate condition of that service. 
You have made a slight change out of Roca on my complaint. The 
situation that now prevails is much better than when your inspector 
pt through with it, in the first instance, but it lacks a great deal of 

ing as efficient as it was before the original reorganization. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Reavis. 


EXCELSIOR Srrixcs, MO., March 2, 1916. 
Friend Reavis: 


When ter and change of routes followed, agents from Post 
Office De ent laid out roufes from blue prints in hotel. I was 
there and talked to carriers, but never went over routes. This con- 


forms with your statement tn Congress. 
Grs A. HYERS. 


Rights in Naval Warfare. 


2 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the question of neutral rights on 
the sea is somewhat illuminated by the rules adopted by The 
Hague conference touching restrictions with regard to the exer- 
cise of the right of capture in naval warfare, signed October 18, 
1907. 

I herein insert the findings : 
CHAPTER I.—POSTAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARTICLE 1. 


The postal correspondence of neutrals or belligerents, whatever itg 
official or private character may be, found on the high seas on board 
a neutral or enemy ship, is inviolable. If the ship is detained, the 
correspondence is forwarded by the capter with the least possible 


delay. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph do not apply, in case of 
violation of bl de, to correspondence destined for or proceeding 
from a blockaded port. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The 8 of postal correspondence does not exempt a neutral 
mail ship from the laws and customs of maritime war as to neutral 
merchant ships in — The ship, however, may not be searched 
except when absolutely necessary, and then only with as much con- 
sideration and expedition as ble. 


CHAPTER II.—- Tun EXEMPTION FROM CAPTURE or CERTAIN VESSELS. 
ARTICLE 3. 

Vessels used exclusively for fishing nlong the coast or small boats 
employed in local trade are exempt from capture, as well as their 
appliances, rigging, tackle, and cargo. 
at ae cease to be exempt as soon as they take any part whatever in 

ties. 

The contracting powers agree not to take advantage of the harm- 
less character of the said vessels in order to use them for military 
purposes while preserving their peaceful appearance. 

ARTICLE 4. 


Vessels charged with religious, scientific, or philanthropic missions 
are likewise exempt from capture. 

CHAPTER II.—REGULATIONS REGARDING THE Crews or ENEMY 

MERCHAXT SHIPS CAPTURED BY A BELLIGERENT. 
ARTICLE 5. 

When an enemy merchant ship is captared by a belligerent, such of 
ey crew as are nationals of a neut State are not made prisoners 
of war. 

The same rule applies in the case of the captain and officers likewise 
nationals of a neutral State, if they promise formally in writing not to 
serve on an enemy ship while the war lasts. 

ARTICLE d. 

The captain, officers, and members of the crew, when nationals of 
the enemy State, are not made prisoners of war, on condition that they 
make a formal promise in not to undertake, while hostilities 
last, any service connected with the operations of the war, 
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ARTICTE r. 

The names of the persons retaining their li under the conditions 
laid down tu article 5. paragraph 2. and in ele 6. are notified by 
the belligerent captor to the other belligerent. The latter is forbidden 
knowingly to employ the said persons. 

ARTICLE 8. 

The provisions of the oid preceding articles do not apply to shi 

taking part in the hostill x = 
8 IV.—FINAL PROVISIONS. 


ARTICLE 9. 
Tbe provisions of the present arn anh 2 not appl 
tween contracting powers, and then only if that BON acs are 


parties to the convention. 
ARTICLE 10. 


The present convention shall be ratified as soon as possible, 

The ratifications shall be deposited at The Hague. 

The first deposit of ratifications shall “be recorded in a procès verbal 
signed by the representatives of the powers taking part therein and 
by the Netherland minister for foreign affairs. 

Subsequent de ts of ratifications shall be made by means of a 
written notification, addressed to the Netherland Govérnment and 
accompanied by the instrument of ratification. 

A duly certified copy of the procés verbal relative to the first deposit 
of ratifications, of the notifications mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, as well as of the instruments of ratification, shall be at once 
sent by the Netherland Government, through the diplomatic channel, 
to the powers invited to the second peace conference, as well as to 
the other powers which have adhered to the convention. In the cases 


contemplated In the preceding paragraph. the sald Government shall 
crf sae at the same time of date on which ft received the 
notification. 


ARTICLE 11, 


Piae naene i powers may adbere to the present convention. 
3 which desires to adhere notifies its intention in writing 
to The herland Government, forwarding to it the act of adhesion, 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the sald Government. 
This Government shall at once transmit to all the other powers a 
pur y certified copy of the notification as well as of the act of adhesion, 
entioning the date on which it received the notification. 


ARTICLE 12. 


present convention shall come into force in the case 
to the first deposit of ratification 
ays after the procès-verbal of that deposit, and in the case of the 
wers which ratify subsequently or which adhere 60 days after the 
otification of their ratification has been received by the Netherland 
overnment. 
ARTICLE 13. 

In the event of one of the contracting powers wishing to denounce 
the present convention, the denunciation shall be notified in aeng to 
the Netherland Government, which shall at once communicate a duly 
certified copy of the notification to all the o powers, info 
them of the date on which it was received. 

The denunciation shall only have effect in regard to the noting 

and one year after the notification has reached the N 
Government. 
ARTICLE 14. 
the Netheriand ministry for foreign affairs 
aint deposit of ratifications made in virtue of 
vana 4, as well as the date on which the noti- 
„par. 2) or of denunciation (art. 13, par. 


Each contracting er is entitled to have access to this register 
and to be supplied with duly certified extracts from it. 

In faith whereof the plentpotentiaries have appended their signa- 
tures to the 9 convention 

e Hague. the isth October, 1907, in s single Same epr ee which 

shall remain deposited in the archives of ‘the 
ment, and duly certified copies of which shall By sent, through the 
diplomatic channel, to the powers tnvited to the second peace con- 


bave been received. 


nee. 

[Here follow signatures. 

RATIFICATIONS, ADHESIONS, AXD RESERVATIONS. 

The foregoing convention was ratified by the following signatory 
powers on the dates indicated: 

Austria-Hungary. November 27, 1909. 

Belgium, August 8. 1910. 

Brazil, January 8. 5. 1914. 

Denmark — 27, 1909. 

France. Oetoher 7. 1910. 

Germany, 

Great 

Guatemala, March i 7 ara 

Haiti. February 2, 1 

Japan. Decem Pi 1911. 


Mexico 


arch 
Salvador. November 27. 1500. 
Siam, March 12, 1910. 

Spain. Merch 18, 1913. 

Sweden, November 27. 1909. 
Switzerland, May 12, 1910. 
United States, November 27, 1909, 


Then, Mr. Speaker, the activities of the prize courts make it 
necessary to review the latest international agreement upon the 
powers of such a court as outlined by The Hague Conference in 
1907. 

Part I.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 1. 


The vatidity of the capture of a merchant ship or its cargo is decided 
before a prize court in accordance with the present convention when 
neutral or enemy property is involved. 


ARTICLE 2, 


Jurisdiction in matters of prize is exercised in the first instance by 
the prize courts of the belligerent captor. 
e jud rh ge oy of these courts are pronounced in public or are ofi- 
cally ao ed to parties concerned who are neutrals or enemies, 


ARTICLE 3, 


The judgments of national prize courts may be brought before the 
International Prize Court— 

1. When the judgment of the national prize courts affects the prop- 

of a neutral power or individual ; 
. When the AMENE affects enemy property and relates to— 
85 Cargo on board a neutral ship; 
b) An enemy ship captured in the territorial waters of a neutral 
er, W that power has not made the capture the subject ofa 
Iplomatie claim ; 

(e) A claim based upon the allegation that the seizure has been 
effected in violation. either of the provisions of a convention in force 
between the belligerent powers, or of an enactment issued by the 
belligerent captor 


The appeal against the judgment of the national court can be based 
on the ground and that th 3 was wrong either in fact or in law. 
ARTICLE 4. 
An ap) may be brought— 


an enemy vessel is alleged to bave taken 
al waters z mar wer (art. 3, No. 2b) ; 
ud t of the nationa! court 


1 affects . (art 3. 1). subject, however, to 

the reservation that the power to which — belongs may forbid him to 

a V the proceedings 
place: 

3. By an individual subject or citizen of an enemy power, if the 
judgment of the national court injuriously affects his prope in the 
am 8 to in article 3, No. 2, except that mentioned in para- 
grap! 


ARTICLE 5. 


An — pey a also be eign oR 2 same Ene as * — 
1 by persons onging either to neu es or to 
enemy, rivin TAE rights from and entitled to represent an Indi- 
vidu: ualified to appeal, and wbo have taken part in the proceed! ny 
before the national court. Persons so entitled may appeal separat 
to the extent of their interest. 

The same rule applies in the case of persons belonging either to 
neutral States or to the enemy on derive their rights from and are 
monan to represent a neutral power whose property was the subject 
o e decision. 


ARTICLE 6. 
had in accordance with the above article 3, the international 
court has jurisdiction, the national courts can not deal with a case 


in more than two instances. The et law 2 the belligerent 
captor shall decide whether Sea case ma. 9 tore the inter- 
Ly ee court after Judgment has been ee im t instance or only 

er an ap 

If the national courts fail to give final judgment within two years 
from the date of capture, the case may be carried direct to the inter- 
national court. 

ARTICLE 7. 


Ifa 8 of law to be decided is covered by a treaty in force 

belligerent captor and a power which 15 itself or whose 

— 4 or bagel cy is a party to na p ings, the court is governed 
y 


provisions of the said trea 


ciples of 

justice and equity. 

A mode of previnem s apply equally to questions relating to the order 
an e of proo: 

If, in e N TS J ea eee 
the violation of an enactment issued by the belligerent captor, the tte 
will enforce the enactment. 

The court may disregard faiiure ligerent cap with the procedure laid 


down in the enactments of the bell t captor, when it is of opinion 
that the consequences of complying therewith are unjust and in- 
equitable. 
ARTICLE 8. 
(See art. 2 of the additional protocol.) 
If the court mor ype gs the capture of the vessel or cargo to be valid, 
aay wa Be in accordance with the laws of the belligerent 


ea! 
11710 it pronounces the capture poh e null, 1 court shall order resti- 
tution of a vessel or a dr thew „ if there is occasion, the 
the Hr br cargo have porn sold or 

determine the compensation to be given to 


If the 3 co! ronounced the capture to be null, the court 
: te decie tn to the GARRE, 


ARTICLE 9. 


The contracting powers undertake to submit in good faith to the 
J of the International Prize Court and to carry them out with 
the least possible delay. 


Part II—Coxsrrruriox OF THE INTERNATIONAL Prize COURT. 
ARTICLE 10. 


wers, and must 
af tasachationss mari- 


sites pointment of judges and de bird jua shall be made 
months after the ratification of the present convention. 
ARTICLE 11. 
The judges and are inted for a period of six 


deputy judges appo. 
years, reckuned from the date on which the notification of 3 
pointment is received the administrative council established b; 
convention for the pacilic settlement of international disputes o 
29th July, 1899. Their appointments can be renewed. 


the 
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Should one of the judges or es ord judges die or resign, the same 
procedure ts followed for fillin, e vacancy as was followed for ap- 
pointing him. In this case e appointment is made for a fresh 
period of six years. 

ARTICLE 12, 


The judges of the International Prize Court are all equal in rank 
and have precedence according to the date on which the notification of 
their appointment was received (art. 11, par. 1), and if they sit by 
rota (art. 15. . 2), according to the date on which they entered upon 

cir duties. hen the date is the same the senior in age takes prece- 


ence, 
The deputy judges when acting are assimilated to the judges. They 
rank, however, after them. 

ARTICLE 13. 


The judges enjoy diplomatic ibs ad and immunities in the per- 
formance of their duties and when outside their own country. 
Before taking their seat the Judges must swear, or make a solemn 
yomi before the administrative council, to discharge their duties 
partially and conscientiously. 


ARTICLE 14, 


The court is composed of 15 judges; 9 judges constitute a quorum. 
a A 5 095 who is absent or prevented from sitting is replaced by the 
epu 


y judge. 
ARTICLE 15. 


(Reservation of this article was made by Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Persia, Salvador, Siam. Turkey, and Uruguay.) 


The 88 appointed by the following contracting wers, Ger- 
nited States o ustria-Hungary, France, Great 
Pa Italy, Japan, and R sit. 


ARTICLE 16. 


If a belligerent power has, according to-the rota, no judge sitting 
in the court, it may ask that the judge 9 by It should take 
art in the settlement of all cases arising from the war. Lots shall 

en be drawn as to which of the judges entitled to sit according to 
the rota shall withdraw. arrangement docs not affect the judge 
appointed by the other belligerent. 


ARTICLE 17. 


No judge can sit who has been a party, in any way whatever, to 
the sentence pronounced by the national courts, or has taken part in 
the case as counsel or advocate for one of the parties. 
No judge or deputy judge can, during his tenure of office, appear as 
nt or advocate ‘ore the International Prize Court nor act for one 
of the parties in any capacity whatever. 


ARTICLE 18. 


The belligerent captor is entitled to appoint a naval officer of high 
rank to sit as assessor, but with no voice in the decision. A neutral 
wer, which is a party to the proceedings or whose subject or citizen 
a party, has the same right of appointment; if as the result of this 
last provision more than one power is concerned, they must agree 
among themselves, if necessary by lot, on the officer to be appointed. 
ARTICLE 19, 


The court elects its president and vice president by an absolute 
majority of the votes cast. After two ballots, the election is made by 
a bare majority, and, in case the votes are equal, by lot. 


ARTICLE 20, 


The judges on the Internationa: Prize Court are entitled to traveling 
allowances in accordance with the regulations in force in their own 
country, and in addition receive, while the courts is sitting or while 
they are carrying out duties conferred upon them by the court, a sum 
of 100 Netheriand florins per diem. 

These Fd een are included in the general expenses of the court 
dealt with in Article 47, and are paid through the International Bureau 
established by the convention of the 29th July, 1899. 

The judges may not receive from their own Government or from that 
of any other power any remuneration in their capacity of members of 
the court, 

ARTICLE 21. 

The seat of the International Prize Court is at The Hague and it 
can not, except in the cases of force majeure, be transferred elsewhere 
without the consent of the belligerents. 

ARTICLE 22. 

The administrative council fulfills, with regard to the International 
Prize Court, the same functions as to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
at but only representatives of contracting powers will be members 
of it. y 

ARTICLE 23. 

The International Bureau acts as registry to the International Prize 
Court and must place its offices and staff at the d sal of the court. 
It has charge of the archives and carries out the a strative work. 

The secretary general of the International Bureau acts as registrar. 

The necessary secretaries to assist the re; ar, translators, and 
shorthand writers are appointed and sworn in by the court. 

ARTICLE 24. 


The court determines which language it will itself use and what 
languages may be used before it. £ s 
In every case the official language of the national courts which have 
had cognizance of the case may be used before the court. 
ARTICLE 25. 


Powers which are concerned in a case may appoint special agents 
to act as intermediaries between themselves and the court. They may 
also engage counsel or advocates to defend thelr rights and interests. 

ARTICLE 26, 


A private person concerned in a case will be represented before the 
court by an attorney, who must be ¢ither an advocate qualified to plead 
before a court of a 1 or a high court of one of the contractin, 


States, 
or a lawyer practicing before a similar court, or, lastly, a profesor of 
law at one of the higher teaching centers of those countries. 


ARTICLE 27, 


For all notices to be served, in particular on the parties, witnesses, 
or experts, the court may ap ly direct to the Government of the State 
on whose territory the service is to be carried out. The same rule 
sppites in the case of steps being taken to procure evidence. 

e requests for this purpose are to be executed so far as the means 
at the disposal of the power applied to under its municipal law allow. 
They can not be rejected unless the power in question considers them 
calculated to impair its sovereign rights or its safety. If the request 
is complied with, the fees charged must only comprise the expenses 
actually incurred. 

3 Sern is equally entitled to act through the power on whose ter- 
ritory it s 

Notices to be given to parties in the place where the court sits may be 

served through the international bureau. 


Parr I.—PROCEDURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL Prize COURT, 
ARTICLE 28, 


(See art. 5 of the additional protocol.) 


An appeal to the international prize court is entered by means of a 
written declaration made in the national court which has already dealt 
with the case or addressed to the International bureau; in the latter 
case the appeal can be entered by telegram. 

The period within which the appeal must be entered is fixed at 120 
pas e from the day the decision is delivered or notified. (Art. 

„ Dar, 2. ? 
ARTICLE 29. 


(See art. 6 of the additional protocol.) 


If the notice of appeal is entered in the national court, this court, 
without considering the question whether the appeal was entered in 
due time, will transmit within seven days the record of the case to the 
internationa: bureau. 

If the notice of the appeal is sent to the international bureau, the 
bureau will immediately inform the national court, when en. by 
3 Tne latter will transmit the record as provided in the pre- 

g paragraph. 

When the appeal is brought by a neutral individual the international 
bureau at once informs by telegraph the individual’s Government, in 
onie to enable it to enforce the rights it enjoys under article 4, para- 
graph 2. 

ARTICLE 30. 

In the case provided for in article 6, paragraph 2, the notice of 
appeal can be addressed to the international bureau oniy, It must be 
entered within 30 days of the expiration of the period of 2 years. 


ARTICLE 31. 


If the W does not enter his appeal within the period laid down 
in article or 80, it shall be rejected without discussion. 

Provided that he can show that he was prevented from so doing by 
force majeure and that the appeal was entered within 60 days after the 
circumstances which prevented him entering it before had ceased to 
operate, the court can, after hearing the respondent, grant relief from 
the effect of the above provision. 


ARTICLE 32. 


It the appeal is entered in time, a certilied copy of the notice of 
appeal is forthwith officially transmitted by the court to the respondent. 
ARTICLE 32. 

If in addition to the parties who are before the court there are 
other parties concerned who are entitled to appeal, or if, in the case 
referred to in article 29, paragraph 3, the Government who has received 
notice of an appeal has not announced Its decision, the court will await 
before dealing with the case the expiration of the period laid down in 
article 28 or 30. 

ARTICLE 21. 

The procedure before the international court includes two distinct 

bag) the written pleadings and oral discussions. 

he written pleadings consist of the deposit and exchange of cases, 
countercases, and, if necessary, of replies, of which the order is fixed 
by the court, as also the periods within which they must be delivered. 
The pertes annex thereto all papers and documents of which they intend 
o make use, 

A certified copy of every document produced by one pers must be 
communicated to the other party through the medium of the court. 

ARTICLE 35, 


After the close of the pleadings a public sitting is held on a day 
fixed b7 the court. 

At this sitting tao parues state their view of the case both as to the 
law and as to the facts. 

The court may, at any stage of the proceedings, suspend speeches of 
counsel, either at the request of one of the parties, or on thelr own 
initiative, in order that supplementary evidence may obtained, 

ARTICLE 30. 

The international court may order the supplementary evidence to be 
taken either in the manner provided b; artlele 27, or before itself, or 
one or more of the members of the court, provided that this can be done 
without resort to compulsion or the use of threats. 

If steps are to be taken for the 8 of obtaining evidence by 
members of the court outside the territory where it is sitting, the consent 
of the foreign Government must be ob A 

ARTICLE 37, 


The parties are summoned to 83 In all stages of the proceedings 
and receive certified copies of the utes. 
ARTICLE 38. 
The discussions are under the control of the president or vice presi- 
dent, or; in case they are absent or can not act, of the senior judge 


resent. 

N The judge appointed by a belligerent party can not preside. 
ARTICLE 39, 

The discussions take place in public, subject to the right of a Pe 
nens who is a party to the case to demand that they be held in 

rivate, 
> Minutes are taken of these discussions and signed by the president 
and registrar, and these minutes alone have an authentic character, 
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ARTICLE 40, 


If a party does not appear, ee the fact that he has been dul 
cited, or if a party fails to comply with some step within the peri 
fixed by the court, the case proceeds without that pert „ and the court 
gives judgment in accordance with the material at its alepoeal. 

ARTICLE 41. 


The court officially notifies to the parties decrees or decisions made in 
their absence, 
ARTICLE 42. 


The court takes into consideration in arriving at its decisions all the 
facts, evidence, and oral statements, 


ARTICLE 43, 


2 court considers its decision in private and the proceedings are 
secret, 
All questions are decided by a jority of the judges present. If 
the number of judges is even and equally divided, the vote of the junior 
judge in the order of precedence laid down in article 12, paragraph 1, 
is not counted. 

ARTICLE 44, 


The judgment of the court must give the reasons on which it is based. 
It contains the names of the judges taking part in it,-and also of the 
assessors, if any ; it is signed by the president and registrar. 

2 ARTICLE 45. 
(See art. 7 of the additional protocol.) 


The sentence is pronounced in public mito the parties concerned 
being present or duly summoned to attend; the sentence is officially 
communicated to the 3 

When this communication has been made the court transmits to the 
national prize court the record of the case, together with copies of the 
various decisions arrived at and of the minutes of the proceedings. 


ARTICLE 46, 


Each party pays its own costs. 

The y against whom the court decides bears, in addition, the 
costs cf the trial, and also pays 1 cent of the value of the subject 
matter of the case as a contribution to the general expenses of the 
international court The amount of these payments is fixed in the 
judgment of the court 

If the appeal is brought by an individual, he will furnish the inter- 
national bureau with security to an amount fixed by the court, for 
the purpose of guaranteeing eventual fulfillment of the two obligations 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The court is entitled to post- 
pone a the opening of the proceedings until the security has been fur- 


ARTICEL 47. 


The general expenses of the International Prize Court are borne by 
the contracting powers in proportion to their share in the co tion 
ot the court as lait down in article 15 and in the annexed table. 
(Post, p. 203.) The appointment of deputy judges does not involve 
so contribution. 

he administrative council applies to the powers for the funds 
requisite for the working of the court. 


ARTICLE 48. 


When the court is not sitting the duties conferred upon it by article 
32, article 34, paragraphs 2 and 1 35, paragraph 1, and article 
46, n 8, are discharged by a delegation of three jud ap- 
pointed by the court. This delegation decides by a majority of votes. 

ARTICLE 40. 


The court itself draws up its own rules of procedure, which must 
be communicated to the contracting powers. 

It will meet to elaborate these rules within a year of the ratifica- 
tion of the present convention. 


ARTICLE 50, 


The court may propose modifications in the provisions of the present 
eonvention concerning procedure. These proposals are communicated, 
through the medium of the Netherland Government, to the contracting 
powers, which will consider together as to the measures to be taken. 


Parr IV—FINAL PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 51. 


The present convention does not apply as of right except when the 
belligerent powers are all parties to the convention. 

It is further fully understood that an appeal to the International 
Prize Court can only be brought by a contracting power or the subject 
or citizen of a Sonita ey 8 

In the cases mention n article 5 the appeal is only admitted 
when both the owner and the rson entiti to represent him are 
equally contracting powers or the subjects or citizens of contracting 
powers. 

ARTICLE 62. 


The present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications shall 
be deposited at The Hague as soon as all the powers mentioned in 
article 15 and in the table annexed are in a position to do so, 

The deposit of the ratifications shall take place, in any case, on the 
30th June, 1909, if the powers which are ready to ratify furnish nine 
judges and nine deputy vaga to tbe court, qualified to validly constit- 
tute a court If not, the deposit shall be postponed until this condi- 
tion is fulfilled 

A minute cf the deposit of ratifications shall be drawn up, of which 
a certified copy shall be forwarded through the diplomatie channel, 
to each o? the powers referred to in the first paragraph. art. 8 
of the additional protocol, post, p. 207.) 


ARTICLE 53. 


The powers referred to in article 15 and in the table annexed are 
entitled to sign the present convention up to the deposit of the ratifi- 
cations contemplated in paragraph 2 of the preceding article. 

After this deposit ttey can at any time adhere to it, purely and 
— 5 (See art. 9 of the additional protocol, post, p. 207.) A power 
wishing to adhere, notifies its intention in writing to the Netherland 
Government, transmitting to it, at the same time, the act of adhesion, 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government, The 
latter shall send, rougi the diplomatic channel, a certified copy of 
the notification and of the act of adhesion to all the powers referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, informing them of the date on which it 
has received the notification. 
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ARTICLE 84. 


. The present convention shall come into force six months from the 
8 of the ratifications contemplated in article 52, paragraphs 1 


and 2, 

The adhesions shall take effect 60 days after notification of such 
adhesion has been received by ‘the Netherland Government or as soon 
= ne he a expiration of the period contemplated in the pre- 

graph. 

The international court shall, however, have jurisdiction to deal 
with prize cases decided by the national courts at any time after the 

t of the ratifications or of the receipt of the notification of the 
adhesions. In such cases the period fixed in article 28, paragraph 2, 
shall only be reckoned from the date when the convention comes into 
force as regards a power which has ratified or adhered. 


ARTICLE 55. 


The present convention shall remain in force for 12 years from the 
time it comes into force, as determined by article 54, paragraph 1, even 
in the case of powers which adhere subsequently. 

It pall be renewed tacitly from six years to six years unless de- 
nounced. 

Denunciation must be notified in writing, at least one year before 
the expiration of each of the periods mentioned in the two preceding 

aphs, to the Netherland Government, which will inform all the 
other contracting powers. 

Denunglation shali only take effect in regard to the power which 
has noti: it. The convention shall remain in force in the case of 
the other contracting powers, provided that their participation in the 
appointment of —.— is sufficient to allow of the composition of the 
court with nine judges and nine deputy judges. 


ARTICLE 56. 


In case the present convention is not in operation as regards all the 
powers referred to in article 15 and the annexed table, the adminis- 
trative council shall draw up a list on the lines of that article and table 
of the judges and deputy judges through whom the contracting powers 
will share in the composition of the court. The times allotted by the 
said table to judges who are summoned to sit in rota will be redis- 
tributed between the different years of the six-year period in such a 
war that, as far as possible, the number of the judges of the court in 
eal 


year shall be the same. If the number of deputy judges is greater. 


than that of the judges, the number of the latter can be completed Dy 
Ceuty judges chosen by lot among those powers which do not nomi- 
nate a judge. 

The tee drawn up in this way by the administrative council shall 
be notified to the contracting powers. It shall be revised when the 
number of these powers is modified as the result of adhesions or de- 


nunciations. 

The change resulting from an adhesion is not made until the Ist 
January after the date on which the adhesion takes effect, unless the 
adhering power is a belligerent power, in which case it ean ask to be 
at once represented in the court, the provisions of article 16 being, 
moreover, applicable if necessary. 

When the total number of judges is less than 11, 7 judges form a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE 57. 

Two years before the expiration of each period referred to in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of article 55 any contracting power can demand a 
modification of the provisions of article 15 and of the annexed table, 
relative to its participation in the composition of the court. The 
demand shall be addressed to the administrative council, which will 
examine it and submit to all the powers proposals as to the measures 
to be adopted. ‘The powers shall inform the administrative council 
of their decision with the least ble delay. The result shall be at 
once, and at least 1 year and 80 days before the expiration of the said 
period of 2 years, communicated to the power which made the demand. 

When necessary, the modifications adopted by the powers shall come 
into force from the commencement of the fresh period. 

SIGNATURES AND RESERVATIONS. 

[The deposit of ratifications provided for in art. 52, par. 2, has not yet 

taken place. 

ert yap aly Adem eee and the 1910 additional protocol have been 
signed the following powers: 

Agee tine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Burani 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Salvador, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United States, and Uruguay. 

Reservations: Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Persia, Sal- 
vador, Siam, Turkey, and Uruguay signed the convention with reserva- 
tion of article 15. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the much-discussed question of war- 
ships or auxiliaries in neutral waters, I herein insert the find- 
ings of The Hague conference on the “ Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers in Naval War,” as adopted October 18, 1907. 

. ARTICLE 1. 

Belligerents are bound to respect the sovereign rights of neutral 
powers and to abstain, in neutral 5 or neutral waters, from any 
act which would, if knowingly permi by any power, constitute a 
violation of neutrality. - 

ARTICLE 2. 

Any act of hostility, including capture and the exercise of the right 
of search, committed belligerent warships in the territorial waters of 
a neutral power, comarituten a violation of neutrality and is strictly 
forbidden. 

ARTICLE 3. 


When a ship has been captured in the territorial waters of a neutral 
power this power must 457 if the prize is still within its jurisdic- 
tion, the means at its disposal to release the prize with its officers and 
crew and to intern the prize crew. 

If the prize is not in the jurisdiction of the neutral power, the captor 
Government, on the demand of that power, must liberate the prize with 
its officers and crew. 

` ARTICLE 4. 

A prize court can not be set up by a belligerent on neutral territory 

or on a vessel in neutral waters. 
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ARTICLE 5. 
Belligerents are forbidden to use neutral ports and waters as a base 


of naval operations a 
wireless telegraphy s 
municating with the 


inst their adversaries, and in particular to erect 
tions or any apparatus for the purpose of com- 
t forces on land or sea. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The supply, in any manner, directly or indirectly, by a neutral power 
o a bell nt power of w: ps, ammunition, or war material of any 
kind whatever is forbidden. 


ARTICLE 7. 


A neutral power is not bound to prevent the export or trans! for 
the use of either belligerent, of arms, ammunition, or, in general, of 
anything which could be of use to an army or fleet. 


ARTICLE 8, 


A neutral Government is bound to employ the means at its disposal 
to prevent the fitting out or arming of any vessel within its jurisdiction 
which it has reason to believe is inten to cruise or engage in hostile 
operations against a power with which that Government is at peace, 
It is also bound to 9 gal the same vigilance to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or en; in hostile 
operations which had been adapted entirely or partly within the said 
Jurisdiction for use in war, 

ARTICLE 9, 


A neutral power must apply im y to the two belligerents the 
conditions, restrictions, or prohibitions — | it in agane to the 
admission into Its ports, roadsteads, or territo) waters of belligerent 
warships or of thelr prizes. 

Nevertheless, a neutral power may forbid a belligerent vessel which 
has failed to conform to the orders and regulations made by it, or which 
has violated neutrality, to enter its ports or roadsteads. 


ARTICLE 10, 
(Sce the declaration of Turkey as to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus.) 


The neutrality of a power is not affected by the mere passage through 
its territorial waters of warships or prizes belonging to belligerents. 


ARTICLE 11. 
(Germany made reservation of article 11.) 
A neutral power may allow belligerent warships to employ its licensed 


pilots. 
ARTICLE 12. 


(The Dominican Republic, 9 Siei s, and Siam made reservation 
of article . 

In the absence of special provisions to the contrary in the legisla- 
tion of a neutral power, belligerent warships are Sat permitted to 
remain In the ports, roadsteads, or territorial waters of the said power 
for more than 24 hours, except in the cases covered by the present 
convention, 

ARTICLE 13, 
(Germany made reservation of article 13.) 

If a power which has been informed of the outbreak of hostilities 
learns that a belligerent warship is in one of its ports or roadsteads 
or in its territorial waters, it must notify the said ship to depart within 
24 hours or within the time prescribed by local regulations. 

ARTICLE 14, 

A belligerent warship may not prolong its stay in a neutral port 
beyond the permissible time except on account of damage or stress of 
weather. It must depart as soon as the cause of the delay is at an end. 

The regulations as to the question of the length of time which these 
vessels may remain in nevtral ports, roadsteads, or waters do not apply 
to warships devoted exclusively to religious, scientific, or philanthropic 
purposes. (China made reservation of this paragraph.$ 

ARTICLE 18. 

In the absence of special provisions to the contrary in the legisla- 
tion of a neutral power, the maximum number of warships belonging to 
a belligerent which may be in one of the ports or roadsteads of t 
power simultaneously shall be three. 

ARTICLE 16. 

When warships belonging to both belligerents are present simul- 
taneously in a neutral port or roadstead, a period of not less than 24 
hours must elapse between the departure of the ship belonging to one 
belligerent and the departure of the ship belonging to the other, 

The order of departure is determined by the order of arrival, unless 
the ship which arrived first is so circumstanced that an extension of 
its stay is permissible, 

A belligerent warship may not leave a neutral port or roadstead until 
24 hours after the departure of a merchant ship flying the flag of its 
adversary. 

ARTICLE 17. 


In neutral ports and roadsteads belligerent warships may only carry 
out such repairs as are absolutely necessary to render them seaworthy, 
and may not add in any manner whatsoever to their fighting force. 
The local authorities of the neutral power shall decide what repairs 
are necessary, and must be carried out with the least possible 


delay. 
ARTICLE 18, 


Belligerent warships may not make use of neutral poru, roadsteads, 
or territorial waters for sopleniohing or increasing their supplies of war 
material or their armament or for completing their crews. 

ARTICLE 10. 
(China, Great Britain, Japan, Persia, and Siam made reservation of 
article 19.) 


Belligerent warships may only revictual In neutral ports or roadsteads 
to iring up their supplies to the peace standard. 

Similarly these vessels may ony ship sufficient fuel to enable them 
to reach the nearest port in their own country. They may, on the 
other hand, fill up their bunkers built to any fuel, when in neutral 
countries which have adopted this method of determining the amount 
of fuel to be supplied. 5 

If, in accordance with the law of the neutral power, the ships are not 
supplied with coal within 24 hours of thei. arrival, the permissible 
duration of their stay is extended by 24 hours. 


ARTICLE 20. 
(Germany made reservation of article 20.) 


Belligerent warships which have shipped fuel In a port belonging to 
a neutral power may not within the succeeding three months replenish 
their supply: in a port of the same power. 

: ARTICLE 21, 
(Persia made reservation of article 21.) 


A prize may only be brought into a neutral port on account of unsea- 
worthiness, of weather, or want of fuel or provisions. 

It must leave as soon as the circumstances which justified Its entry 
are at an end. If it does not, the neutral power must order It to leave 
at once; should it fail to obey, the neutral power must employ the means 
at its disposal to release it with its officers and crew and to intern the 
prize crew. 

ARTICLE 22, 

A neutral power must, similarly, release a prize brought into one 
of its Pade under circumstances other than those referred to in 
article 21. 

ARTICLE 23. 
(Reservations as to this article were made by Great Britain, Japan, Siam, 
and the United States.) i 

A neutral power may allow prizes to enter — 7 and roadsteads, 
whetber under convoy or not, when they are bro t there to be seques- 
trated pending the decision of a prize court. It may have the prize taken 
to another of its ports. 

If the prize is convoyed by a warship, the prize crew may go on board 
he convoying ship. 

If the prize is not under convoy, the prize crew are left at liberty. 

ARTICLE 24, 


If, notwithstanding the notification of the neutral power, a bel- 
ligerent ship of war does not leave a port where it is not entitled to 
remain, the neutral power is entitled to take such measures as it con- 


siders e to render the ship incapable of taking the sea during 
the war, anc the commanding — * . the ship must facilitate the 


the measures 
of restriction which it may a n to upon them. A 
sufficient number of men for {ooking after the 
always left on board. 

The officers may be left at liberty on giving their word not to quit 
the neutral territory without permission. 


ARTICLE 25, 


A neutral power is bound to exercise such surveillance as the means 
at its dis allow to apih any violation of the provisions of the 
above articles occurring its port or roadsteads or in its waters. 


ARTICLE 26, 


The exercise by a neutral power of the rights laid down in the 
present convention can under no circumstances be considered as an 
ee. by one or other belligerent who has accepted the articles 
relating thereto. 


ARTICLE 27. 
(China made reservation of this article.) 


The contracting wers shall communicate to each other in due 
course all laws, p lamations, and other enactments regulating in their 
respective countries the status of belligerent warships in their ports and 
waters, by means of a communication addressed to the Government 
of the Netherlands, and forwarded immediately by that Government 
to the other contracting powers. 


ARTICLE 28. 


The provisions of the present convention do not apply except between 
contracting powes and then only if all the belligerents are parties to 
the convention. 

ARTICLE 29. 


The present convention shall be ratified as soon as possible, 

The ratifications shall be d ited at The Hague. 

The first deposit of ratification shall be recorded in a procès verbal 
signed by the representatives of the wers which take part therein 
and by the Netherland Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The subsequent deposits of ratifications shall be made by means of 
a written notification addressed to the Netherland Government and 
accompanied by the instrument of ratification. ` 

A duly certified copy of the procès verbal relative to the first deposi 
of ratifications, of the ratifications mentioned in the p ing para- 
graph, as well as of the instruments of ratification, shall be at once 
sent by the Netherland Government, through the diplomatic channel, 
to the powers invited to the Second Peace Conference, as well as to the 
other powers which have adhered to the convention. In the cases con- 
templated in the preceding paragraph, the said Government shall 
inform them at the same e of the date on which it received the 


no tion. 
ARTICLE 30. 


Nonsignatory powers may adhere to the present convention. 

The power which desires to adhere notifies in writing its intention 
to the Netherland Government, forwarding to it the act of adhesion, 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the said Government. 

That Government shall at once transmit to all the other powers a 
duly certified copy of the notification as well as of the act of adhesion, 
mentioning the date on which it received the notification, 

ARTICLE 81. 

The present convention shall come into force, in the case of the 

wers which were a party to the first deposit of the ratifications, 60 
Saye after the date of the 8 verbal of that deposit, and, in the 
case of the wers who ratify subsequently or who adhere, 60 days 
after the notification of their ratification or of their decision has been 
received by the Netherland Government. 

ARTICLE 32. 

In the event of one of the contracting powers wishing to denounce 
the present convention, the denunciation shall be notified in 8 to 
the Netherland Government, who shall at once communicate a duly 
certified copy of the notification to all the other powers informing them 
of the date on which it was received. 
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The denunciation shall only have effect in regard to the notifying 
wer, and one year after the notification has been made to the 
Netherland Government. 
ARTICLE 83, 

A register kept by the Netherland Ministry for Foreign Affairs shall 
give the date of the arpon of ratification made A rT 29, para- 
graphs 3 and 4, as well as the date on which notifications of 
op ahr (art. 30, par. 2) or of denunciation (art. 32, par. 1) have been 
received. 

Each contracting power is entitled to have access to this register and 
to be supplied with aiy certified extracts. 

In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have appended their signatures 
to the present convention. 

Done at The Hague the 18th October, 1907, in a single copy, which 


shall remain deposited in the archives of the Netherland Government, 


and duly certified copies of which shall be sent, through the diplomatic 
channel, to the powers which have been invited to the Second Peace 
Conference. 

{Here follow signatures .] 


RATIFICATIONS. 


The foregoing convention was ratified by the following signatory 
powers on the dates indicated: 
Austria-Hungary, November 27, 1909. 
Belgium, August 8, 1910. 
Brazil, January 5, 1914. 
Denmark, November 27, 1909. 
France, October 7. 1910. 
Germany, November 27, 1909. 
Guatemala, March 15, 1911. 
Haiti, February 2, 1910. 
Japan, December 13, 1911. 
Luxemburg, September 5, 1912. 
Mexico, November 27, 1909. 
Netherlands, November 27, 1909. 
Norway, September 19, 1910. 
Panama, September 11, 1911. 
Portugal, April 13, 1911. 
Roumania, March 1, 1912. 
Russia, November 27, 1909. 
Salvador. November 27, 1909. 
Slam, March 12, 1910. 
Sweden, November 27, 1909. 
Switzerland, May 12, 1910. 


—— 


Shorter Working Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 6, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s mistake warns us 
against the blunder of to-morrow. Our mistake in the past has 
been an endeavor to transform our workers into high-speed ma- 
chines without regard for the economic waste to the worker or 
to the race, Faster, faster, faster, pile up the garments, heap 
up the profits, no matter if rest and health and proper food be 
denied the weary laborer; no matter if girlish forms be withered 
and the promise of our national motherhood is blighted; no 
matter if the cheeks pale and the chest becomes hollow; no 
matter if women and children do starve and freeze and babes 
moan out their lives in misery. Work the men and the women, 
the boys and the girls for every ounce there is in them. When 
they are used up, throw them over in the dump. They are worn 
out; they are so much human junk. Get more; workers are 
cheap. 

Cheap labor and long hours have not helped to bring pros- 
perity. The laborer goes home at night too weary to think after 
a long day of toil at underpaid wages to a meanly furnished, 
dark, insanitary home, a scant, unnourishing supper, and a 
humpy, comfortless bed. He wakens early, dons his sweaty 
clothes, and with them the hopeless, disspirited thoughts that 
envelop them. What chance for him to expand, to improve his 
mind, to enjoy God's fresh air and sunshine? Who says he has 
not the right to these things? This man can not make the return 
to his employer that he could if he were well rested, well fed, 
and full of courage. It has been proven to a certainty that over- 
work results in loss of productivity. The amount of work turned 
out in the longer day is not in proportion to the increase of hours. 

If the hours of the day were shortened, so that the workman 
nad time to think and wish, what effect would it have on the 
employer? We exercise ourselves mightly over the question of 
foreign markets, over providing ourselves with customers to 
keep pace with our ever-increasing production. But consump- 
tion, not production, is the goal. Why not provide for a market 


- 


at home? It is not the question altogether to the employer how 
many shoes are made, but bow many shoes are sold. Let us 
look to it that fewer of our countrymen have shoeless feet. 
With more leisure, more time for reflection, comes desire for 
improvement, for better living. The man who comes home at 
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night with a little life left in him improves his bit of ground, 
looks to his garden and fence, paints up around, and improves 
his yard. Within doors the time to think and wish expresses 
itself in a carpet perhaps, a picture, a better chair, better 
clothes. Here is your market, Mr. Merchant, Mr. Employer. 
Bread cast upon the water will return to you right speedily. 

The conditions that welfare workers are seeking to bring 
about would be sooner compassed by the shorter working day 
than by any other mode. As long ago as 1816, in England, a 
report on the effect of shortening the work hours of children 
says that they grew stronger, could do more work, and several 
diseases to which that particular employment made them espe- 
cially susceptible, tended to disappear. This, then, would be the 
cycle, shorten the day, think more, desire more, buy more. The 
result would be a higher standard of living, with improved sani- 
tary conditions, lessening of diseases; hope, courage, a life that 
is better than the beasts of the field, some need for a man to 
have a soul. 

The Government’s aim should be the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Shorten the day of labor. Every movement 
toward the shorter day for the laboring man is a movement 
toward his enfranchisement. 

Every man should have the right to work, the right to sleep, 
and the right to play. The problem that confronts the United 
States today is to lighten the burden of the working classes. 
The ideal of our country can never be realized; we shall never 
capture the spirit of liberty while half the people are starving 
and the other half faring sumptuously every day; while the 
majority are wearing out their life and strength and the sinew 
of the future at breaking toil through a too long day, and the 
favored ones are throwing golden hours away in a mad pursuit 
of pleasure; while countless numbers get only a pittance in re- 
turn for their labor and a small coterie squander fortunes they 
have put forth no effort to earn. If our economic liberty is not 
developed, our personal liberty is of little value. 


Madden Pareel-Post Weight-Limit Amendment—Fiizgerald 
and Siegel Bills. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. GOODWIN, 


OF -ARKANSAS, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 28, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, of all the im- 
portant legislation of national character for the past few years 
possibly little if any exceeds in importance and popularity to the 
great masses of the people, especially the agricultural people, as 
the parcel-post law. Beginning at 11 pounds as the maximum 
weight it has gradually grown in public favor until it became 
necessary to increase the weight, and this has been dove until 
now it is possible to carry 100 pounds by parcel post. 

The question as to weight has all been thrashed out on the 
floor of Congress, and we finally reached the conclusion that 
Congress should not arbitrarily place a limit on a parcel-post 
package. After due consideration Congress decided that the 
Post Office Department should, just like a railroad or express 
company, change the limit and rate on filing a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and securing an order for the 
change. Is not that fair, is not that equitable, does not every 
other country operate a parcel post with a weight limit in excess 
of 100 pounds? 

This is not only a blow at the system, but the moment it is 
done, as the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewts], author of 
this law, and who probably knows more about this question 
than any other man on the American continent, says, that at that 
moment the stocks of the express companies in this country will 
increase $25,000,000 in value. For years the American people 
have been hamstrung by the express companies and the rail- 
roads. The express companies of this country had for 40 years 
prevented the enactment of a parcel-post law. When at last we 
enacted the present law they sent up a howl and solemnly de- 
clared that it would be impossible for them to remain in busi- 
ness. Have these predictions been borne out? No, Mr. Speaker; 
on the other hand, after the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had reduced their rates over 40 per cent and the express com- 
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panies had reorganized themselves on a business basis, they 
found that they were still able to make money. Why did they 
wait for Congress and the Post Office Department and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to force efficiency upon them? 
Look at the increasing amount of receipts reported month by 
month by the express companies of this country vying with the 
development in volume of parcel-post traffic. When, Mr. 
Speaker, did this Congress become an aggregation of experts 
on the subject of transportation, that it should attempt to take 
out of the competent hands of those institutions we have estab- 
lished for the specific purpose of nandling transportation sub- 
jects? 

All through the long period the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority in Congress the farmers appealed in vain for the enact- 
ment of a parcel-post law that would be of real service to them. 
It remained for a Democratic Congress to enact a parcel-post 
law which the farmers have conceded to be of real worth. In 
the few years this law has been in operation it has proved its 
worth and its power to serve the producer on the one hand and 
the consumer on the other, as well as giving the merchant of 
the small city and village equality of parcel service with the 
merchant of the terminal cities. In these first years the farmers 
have had patience to allow the parcel-post service to be devel- 
oped slowly, satisfied to give the postal authorities ample time 
to meet the administrative difficulties incident to the develop- 
ment of a new line of work of such magnitude. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, in the hour when the farmer is be- 
ginning to feel the benefit of the Parcel-Post Service in a better 
price for his produce, and the consumer is feeling its beneficial 
effects in reducing the cost of living, and the further extension 
of the weight limit is urgently needed to increase these benefits 
to the people. like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky comes this 
Madden amendment, which, if carried into law, will, to quote 
the secretary of the Farmers’ National Committee on Postal 
Reform, “ have the effect of strangling the present parcel post” 
and “will ruin the people’s express service.” For the honor of 
the Democracy, I am glad that it should have been a stand-pat 
Republican who struck this fatal blow at this vital part of the 
people’s express service. I regret that any Member of this 
House, calling himself a Democrat, should have supported this 
amendment. The only excuse is that it came suddenly at the 
close of the long debate on the postal appropriation bill, and 
that in the confusion of the parliamentary tangle they lost sight 
of the real issue and did not realize its importance. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment strikes out of the parcel-post 
law a provision for which the farmers fought most tenaciously, 
and which they considered vital to its success, No member of 
the Sixty-second Congress was left in doubt on this point by the 
farmers. Through their national committee on postal reform 
every Member received a letter setting forth their objections to 
the Bourne bill, and copies of their official statement of pro- 
visions essential to a system of parcel post adequate to meet the 
service requirements of producer and consumer. 

Copies of that letter and “ essential elements“ were sent to the 
President, the Postmaster General, to the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and a number of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen on whose support of a real and not a 
sham parcel post the farmers knew they could count. I had 
the honor to have been one of the Members of the House to re- 
ceive these comments, and in order that Members of the House 
muy see how tenaciously the farmers fought for this amendment, 
which the Madden amendment now seeks to kill, I submit here 
the letters end the statement of “essential elements” re- 
ferred to: 

FARMERS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON POSTAL REFORM, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1912. 


Dear Mr. Goopwtn: I inclose copy of letter I have sent on behalf 
of the farmers’ committee to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads together with copy of the “ indispensable 
Wee Keealy appreciate pour past hep in the vitally important matt 

e keenly app te your past he:p in the y important matter 
of securing a real parcel peot and T know that we can count on your 
continued activity to 1 these indispensable elements“ incorporated 
—2 K committee. This is the most important service that can ren- 


the farmer. 
Geo, P. Hamrros, Secretary. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEB ON POSTAL REFORM, 
: Washington, D. O., June 1$, 1912, 
Hon. JONATHAN Bovrexe, Jr. 


Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Rocrne: I am sending herewith the statement of 
“ind nsable elements in an adequate system of parcel post a 
to by the farmers’ national committee on postal reform and beg to advise 
you that my instructions are to give no support to any bill that does 
not provide unmistakably for the use of hampers, the handling of farm 
products, C. O. D. privileges, and the regulation of weights, rates, and 
gones by the Postal eer” went subject to the rcview and control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Under no cirenmstances will a rigid 
tocight limit be acceptable. 


Your bill as drafted is not acceptable and will not be unless amended 
to include the “ indispensable elements.” 
* * * s * > * 

I am sending copies of this letter to the President, the Vestmaster 

eral, to the members of the Committee on Post Ofllees and Post 
Roads, and to other Senators and Congressmen known to me as taking 
a deep interest in enacting | tion that will give to this country an 
adequate postal package 
Respectfully submitted. 
Geoncs P. HAMPTON, Secretory. 


STATEMENT OF PROVISIONS ESSENTIAL TO A SYSTEM OF PARCEL POST 
ADEQUATE TO MEST THE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS OF PRODUCERS AND 
CONSUMERS. 


(By the Farmers’ National Committee on Postal Reform.) 
Wasnixdrox, D. C., June 1, 2, 


(a) An enlargement of the mailing privilege to include farm and fac- 
tory and mercantile articles and products. (The present law and the 
proposed Bourne bill exclude nearly all of these from the malls.) 

(b) A weight limit high enoagh to meet the needs of shippers whether 
of the farm, the factory, or the store. (A xed 11-pound limit, that 
can not be enlarged 5 will preclude the most important 
part of the traffic of all three, and force it, at higher rates, from its 
natural channel—the postal system—to the express companies.) 

. * . . . Ea * 

(g) Provision for the readjustment of rates, welghts, and zones when- 
ever the conditions of the service warrant, by expert rate makers who 
understand what rates the articles can pay and move the traffic neces- 
sary to be moved, (Rigid law-made rates will prevent, by their non- 
adaptation to the character of the traffic, more articles moving than 
they will move.) 

. * * * . - * 

(i) The same facilities and privileges from the railways that are 

ven the express companies; and provisions for the Insurance or in- 

emnification of shippers for shipments lost. 


W. A. HENRY, 
Gro. P. HAMPTONS, 
Subcommittee. 
Approved: 

. B. Kegley, master Washington State Grange; Wm. T. 
Creasy, master Pennsylvania State Grange: G. S. Stet- 
son, master Maine State Grange; C. E. Spence, master 
Oregon State Grange; F. P olcott. master Kentucky 


State Grange; George R. Malone. master South Dakota 
State Grange; John Morris, master Colorado State 
Grange O. Gardner, president, and H. L. Loucks, vice 
president, Conference of Progressive State Granges. 
Exccutive Committee. 
The Senate, Mr. Speaker, refused to accept these farmer 
amendments, and passed a bill which the farmers bad shown 
they were opposed to, and it was the loyal band of workers for 
a real parcel post in the House who stood by the farmers to the 
last, who got these essentials into the law in conference. I can 
name a number of the Members, including the gentleman from 
Maryland. Mr. Dv Lewis, and Mr. Burleson, of Texas, now 
Postmaster General, who helped in the great fight. and I prize, 
Mr Speaker, among my records of that occasion the following 
letter of appreciation of my little part in that work: 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL Com™Mitrer on POSTAL REFORM. 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1912. 


Dear Mu. Goopwin: In the name of the farmers of the United 
States accept my hearty thanks for your aid in es ge the farmers get 
a real parcel post. But for your determined stand for the “ farmers’ 
amendment" along with our other loyal friends tn Con we could 
not have won, for, when the Senate the bill without these amend- 
ments, many were ready to quit, thinki further fighting useless, but 
our eee band of cou us ends, who kept up the ht, brought 
us a victory after the bill went to conference, and you can on it 
that you, and ali our friends in the House who helped in this fight, 
will be forever gratefully remembered by tbe rural people in all parts 
of our t country. 

incerely, yours, 
Gro. P. HAMPTON. 

Mr. Speaker, the Farmers’ National Committee on Postal Re- 
form represented mainly the great farm organizations of the 
North, but it worked in close harmony with and really under 
the direction of a joint committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union and the Progressive Granges. That joint committee was 
composed of President Charles S. Barrett, of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union; the national secretary-treasurer, C. A. Davis, of my 
State; and Prof. T. J. Brooks, then of Tennessee, and now pro- 
fessor of rural economies in the Mississippi Agricultural Col- 
lege, representing the National Farmers’ Union; and Hon. Oba- 
diah Gardner, of Maine, and George P. Hampton, the secretary 
of the national committee representing the Progressive Granges. 
This, Mr. Speaker, shows that the farmers of the entire country 
were interested in demanding a parcel post with administrative 
control over the weight limit as well as over rates of postage, 
and for Congress now to nullify this part of the parcel-post law 
is to rob the farmer of the profits of his hard-earned victory. 
Can any Member of this House, can any Senator, say he is giv- 
ing the farmer a loyal service who helps to perpetuate that 
wrong? 

THE FITZGERALD AND SIEGEL BILLS. 

In connection with the power and authority of the Post Office 
Department, the most powerful of all of our departments for 
good, I desire to discuss another matter that is constantly being 
agitated throughout the country. A couple of bills to amend the 
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postal laws of this country, introduced by Mr. FTTZGERAŁD, of New 
York, H. R. 6469, and Mr. SIEGEL, of the same State, H. R. 491, 
seek to increase the power of the Postmaster General. whereas 
the Madden amendment limiting the parcel post to 50 pounds 
seeks to arbitrarily limit and restrict the power of the Postmas- 


ter General. Now, the first two propositions are in direct con- 
flict with the other so far as the power of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is concerned. The Madden amendment, if adopted by Con- 
gress, will be a blow not only at the producer and the consumer, 
but will inerease the profits of the express companies and rail- 
roads, whereas the Fitzgerald and Siegel bills, if unfortunately 
these should ever become a law, would work even a greater 
blow, and would subvert and overturn the very mudsills upon 
which this Republic rests. If there is one guaranty out of which 
the sacred framework of our country is constituted, that guar- 
anty is that every man may worship his Creator as his conscience 
directs without the interference of the State. If this Republic 
expects to cling to its pristine principles, that has made it better, 
freer, and more liberal in giving hopes and aspirations to all its 
people, it must forever keep separate and apart church and 
state, and as sacred as Is that guarantee that every citizen may 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
just so sacred is that other guarantee by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the freedom of speech or the press, that these may be never 
denied or abridged. Every school boy and girl 15 years of age, 
who has reached the sixth grade, knows that American shores 
were mude the asylum to the peoples of the Old World in the 
early days of our country’s history; that here they came fleeing 
from the tyranny not only of rulers but the mobs of the old 
country; that this land of the free, this home of the brave, 
might be consecrated to civil and religious liberty, to the free- 
dom of the printing press and of speech. And if that day should 
ever come that these sacred and holy principles shall be over- 
turned—that the Congress shall step in and by its law trample 
under foot these holy and sacred principles for which our fore- 
fathers fought aud established—then the end of free Govern- 
ment is in sight. 

No just man who favors the freedom and liberty of his fellow 
man can but repudiate such a heresy, such a doctrine to muzzle 
the press of the country. No student of history will fall to recall 
that the blood of martyrs for hundreds of years and that millions 
of people have bitten the dust of death in the Old World in de- 
fense of these sacred principles; that rivers have run red with 
the blood of men; that women and children have been butchered 
and sacrificed by the tyranny of those who would restrict the 
freedom of press and of speech and who undertook to say that 
people should not worship their Creator the way they chose to 
worship Him. 

I can not believe, Mr. Speaker, that any religion, race, creed. 
or fraternal organization worthy of existence could huve that 
existence threatened by the mere publication of some paper in 
Missouri or some magazine in Georgia or elsewhere. I think 
It quite evident that any paper that devotes its whole purpose to 
any one cause jis likely to become extreme and overstate the 
true position We may concede that; but is that a sufficient 
reason why any citizen should have his property confiscated or 
that he may be deprived of his property, which is forbidden by 
the Federal and all State constitutions without due process of 
law, according to the guaranty of the Federal and every State 
constitution? What is depriving a man of his property without 
due process of law? It is not simply to steal it—to run away 
with it. There are criminal statutes that visit punishment upon 
the violators of these laws. If the legislature imposed certain 
hardships upon certain people or upon certain corporations, 
taxing them beyond endurance, making their freight and pas- 
senger rates so low that they could not continue to operate their 
trains to carry on the business of the country—this would be 
depriving our citizens and such corporations of their property 
without due process of law. Therefore the Federal and State 
constitutions and the laws based upon those constitutions all 
say that no citizen—and “citizen ” here means likewise a eorpo- 
ration—shall be deprived of his property without due process 
of law; that is to say, without going into the courts of the 
country and ascertaining the facts and then rendering judgment 
according to the established facts. 

But here in these two bills the authors undertake to say that 
because it may be represented to the Postmaster General that 
certain publications are being sent through the mails which tend 
to expose any race, creed, or religion to either hatred, contempt. 
ridicule, or obloquy, he shall forthwith cause an investigation to 
be made under his direction and shall, within 20 days after re- 
ceipt of such complaint if the facts contained therein are true, 
make an order forbidding the further use of the mails to any 
such publication:“ 


Mr. Speaker, words beggar description of the blow here aimed 
at American institutions and American liberty. If such publi- 
cations are indecent, immoral, or scurrilous in character, are not 
the courts of the country open to whatever punishment the courts 
may determine should be inflicted upon such publishers? If 
things appear in papers and magazines so indecent and obscene 
that they should not enter our homes, do you think, sir, that the 
courts of the country would not protect our homes? But these 
bills arbitrarily turn over to the Postmaster General the matter 
of determining, not through an Investigation of some court or 
tribunal, but as some Postmaster General of the future may 
arbitrarily decide, whether certain publications should have 
aecess to the mails regardless of the religion of that Postmaster 
General or any prejudices that he may entertain on any religious 
subject. A man in this country has a right under our law and 
under the sacred principles on which this Government was 
founded to be of any faith or to belong to any political party or 
to hail from any particular race or to entertain ideas as to any 
creed. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFF: MoLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, the resolution under con- 
sideration is an American measure, intended to protect Ameri- 
can interests and no other interests on earth, And I belleve, 
moreover, that it is a measure which accurately embodies the 
wishes of an overwhelming majority of the American people, 
for in a critical hour like this the spirit, the soul, of a nation 
has ways of making itself manifest, and I think every man in 
this Chamber has felt during the last few days that the spirit 
of America is appealing to us for wise action, for patriotic 
action, for action whieh shall preserve us in pence, for action 
which shall be just and fair to all nations. 

It has been contended by some very distinguished gentlemen 
that the Government should take and declare a positive stand 
in opposition to the German and Austro-Hungarian Intention 
to sink armed ships on sight. They have told us how long ago 
the practice of arming merchantmen originated and have cited 
statutes and enactments of the reigns of Charles I and other 
English monarchs to prove the justice of that practice. 

I am unwilling to follow these distinguished gentlemen und 
their school of thought so far back, or, indeed, to the other side 
of the ocean at all; but I invite them and those who think as 
they do to follow me, not backward but forward, not across the 
ocean to the atmosphere of either British or German interests, 
but to the realm of pure American interests, 

I would remind those who favor upholding the English con 
tention in this crisis that England once enunciated the doctrine 
of the “closed sen,” which meant that wherever armet English 
ships chose to flaunt the English flag and claim dominion over 
the waters, those waters were English as much as any stone 
of the British Isles themselves, and no ship dared sail those 
waters withont English permission. And to muke that doe- 
trine a fixed part of international law King Charles I caused 
the learned Seiden to write a book called Mare Clausam "— 
the “ Closed Sea.” 

Does anyone wish to uphold that British contention at this 
time? And yet all that ever invalidated that law was the 
change of conditions. Conditions have changed, and interna- 
tional law changes with them: but at this point, where condi- 
tions have once more changed In a way radically unfavorable to 
British pretensions, England would arrest the course of nature 
and refuse to let the law change. And she would do this, not 
by her own might, but, with her great fleet locked by steel nets 
in a safe and secluded harbor, she would have us rush into the 
gap of danger and cry, “ Halt!“ to the forces opposing her, and 
all to protect her English interests, 

Mr. Speaker, it is a most remarkable fact that there is not a 
single American right or a single real American Interest threat- 
ened by the Intended German-Austrian submarine campaign 
against armed ships. Armed ships! Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
are no American armed ships except our warships. There are 
no American “ armed merchant vessels.” There are no American 
merchant ships sporting “defensive guns.“ I reiterate, I em- 
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phasize, I invite the most earnest attention of this House and 
of every American to that remarkable fact, that not a single 
American ship is affected or threatened by the action which 
Germany and Austria-Hungary propose. 

Why, then, is this Republic diverted from the normal course of 
its peaceful progress to gravely debate a possible war with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary? With not a single American 
ship involved, in heaven's name what are we called upon to pro- 
tect against Germany, against Austria? Why, sir, we are called 
upon to protect English ships, Italian ships, perhaps French 
ships, if France is induced by her predominant ally to abandon 
the hitherto unbroken French policy, which, mark you, is that 
a merchant ship has no right to bear arms. Yes; that is the 
only meaning of it—we are called on to protect the ships of one 
faction in the present war against the ships of the other. We 
are called on to take sides in this war; we are called on to take 
part in this war, 


Mr, Speaker, from every scrap of information that can be 
gleaned in Washington it is—and I speak it solemnly—it is only 
too certain that we are deciding a question of war or peace. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary say they are determined; that 
they will not swerve; and what they are determined on is, I 
believe, nothing more than what we ourselves will unhesitatingly 
determine to do should we become involved in war. And for 
this we are told that we should break with that nation which 
first recognized the weak Republic—weak then, but glorious in 
principle—which the fathers of 1776 brought forth on this con- 
tinent. We are told that we should break with the people who 
have contributed the second largest element of our own Nation. 
And what is our only excuse? That we demand that heedless 
and adventurous American citizens who, disregardful of their 
Nation’s peace, insist on traveling on armed ships of a power at 
war. Was there ever a more uncalled-for proposition? ‘To pro- 
tect them in their foolish conduct we are to sacrifice the ancient 
tradition of the Nation, the more than century-old friendship 
of Germany. 


Mr. Speaker, if anyone seeks evidences of denial of American 
rights at sea, let him examine why cotton is contraband; why 
milk for starving babies and rubber gloves can not go to Ger- 
many; why not a pound of American produce can move from 
any Atlantic or Gulf port to any neutral port in the world with- 
out the permission of an English consular spy; why hundreds 
of cargoes have been taken into English ports, confiscated or 
ruined; why not a single piece of mail can leave America for 
Europe with the assurance that it will reach its destination; 
why the American ships, Hocking and Genesee and Kankakee, 
are to-day impressed into English service, though they had not 
even attempted to cross the ocean, but only to sail along the 
coast of America. Let us learn why a distinguished American 
woman was stripped of every piece of her clothing by men in 
the presence of men—English “ gentlemen,” doubtless—because 
she talked to a German on a Duteh ship! Let us look upon 
these matters and we shall find plenty of stern business to do in 
the line of protecting the freedom of the seas! 

Mr. Speaker, for the past three years American citizens who 
lived in Mexico and had their all invested in that country under 
treaty rights and a guaranty of the law and Constitution, have 
heen repeatedly warned by our Government to get out of Mexico, 
aud they were notified that should they remain they would do 
so at their own peril. It has often been proclaimed that this 
policy which we applied to American citizens residing in 
Mexico was adopted by our Government “to keep us out of 
war,” and with this conclusion fresh in mind, I could not help 
but feel that the administration would welcome any movement 
that would mean a continuance of this same peaceful policy if 
applied to American citizens in countries other than Mexico. 

In my resolution warning American citizens against traveling 
on the armed vessels of the belligerent nations, it was not even 
so much as intimated that Americans do not have the right to 
travel on such vessels, for most undoubtedly they have; but 
what I contend for, Mr. Speaker, is that they gave no right to 
plunge this country into a war whose consequence no one can 
foretell, simply because a few American citizens may commit 
an act of folly and indiscretion. 

Much is now being said by the war-seeking press of this 
country about upholding the honor of our country. Mr. Speaker, 
“he jests at scars, who never felt a wound,” and many of 
those who prate loudest of honor at this threatening hour 
measure honor by the almighty dollar and would force us 
into war that they might reap financial gain. I do not believe 
there is a Member of this House or Senate who has not the 
honor of his country at heart. As for myself, my Americanism 
began at a period prior to the Revolutionary War, and in that 
long and sanguinary struggle my ancestors, on both my 
father’s and mother's side, endured untold hardships and bat- 


tled for the cause of American independence and against the 
tyranny and oppression of an English King. They answered 
their country’s call again at New Orleans, Mr. Speaker, and 
fought with Jackson to repel our country’s invaders, and how 
well those volunteer American soldiers fought, the world knows 
only too well. 

Mr, Speaker, no man is more jealous of his country’s honor 
than my humble self, and I accord to every other Member of 
this House the same love of country which I myself would 
claim. And with this love for my country’s honor, I find it 
difficult to suppress my resentment when I recall how Ameri- 
can citizens have been insulted and derided in Mexico the 
past three or four years, while we have pursued a “ watchful 
waiting” policy that we might not be plunged into war. With 
these things in mind, it is hard for me to imagine how our 
country’s honor can now be sullied if we warn American citi- 
zens against traveling on the armed vessels of the belligerent 
European nations that are now engaged in a death struggle. 

Only a few days ago, Mr. Speaker, the President, in a letter 
to Senator Srong, denied the right of Congress, according to 
my interpretation of his letter, to make of him even a simple 
request regarding American citizens who wish to travel on the 
armed boats of the belligerent nations, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, he comes to us and asks us if we are of 
the opinion that he should warn American citizens against 
traveling on such armed vessels. Mr. Speaker, the wind has 
changed so often in the past few weeks that I must admit my 
inability to exactly determine just where I am. It is a case of 
“you'll be damned if you do and you'll be damned if you don’t.” 

When I was notified that the President regarded my reso- 
lution as an attempt to interfere with his application of the 
administration's foreign policy, I was willing, as far as I was 
individually concerned, to let the resolution rest peacefully, 
for a while at least, with the committee to which it had been 
referred. Now, he asks that the resolution, or a similar one, 
be put to a vote of the House and determine whether or not we 
shall warn American citizens against traveling on the armed 
boats of the belligerent nations, 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of the Congress I feel it a proud 
duty to uphold the hands of our President when he is in the 
right, but I must know that he is right. With my country it 
is different. I would prefer that my country be always right, 
but, right or wrong, my country forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not asking the Congress to adopt this 
resolution. If the Members believe its adoption will assist in 
preventing war, they will wrong themselves and their country 
if they do not vote for it. If they believe otherwise, they will 
surely vote as their consciences dictate; and I leave it to every 
man to be the keeper of his own conscience. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit this proposition, 
that if we are to maintain an open sea for American travelers 
and tourists, let us also maintain an open sea for the cotton, 
grain, and other products of our American farmers. 


The Law of Armed Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs I am impelled to discuss some of the 
difficulties with which we are confronted in the consideration 
of the McLemore resolution. 

The central idea in the McLemore resolution is a warning to 
American citizens not to take passage upon armed merchant 
vessels of the European belligerents. Had this resolution been 
presented in time of world peace, or even at the beginning of 
the present session of Congress, the issue would have been very 
simple and it might have easily been disposed of. However, in 
the present situation the matter has taken on a vastly wider 
aspect, so that we are called upon to consider a subject of vital 
international significance, 

Some few weeks ago the German Government gave notice 
that beginning March 1 it would sink armed enemy vessels 
without warning, whether such vessels were armed for defense 
only or not. Diplomatie discussions followed between the 
United States and Germany. Subsequently the rumor became 
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general that Germany would not recede from the position which 
she had taken and that President Wilson had stated that if 
Germany should sink an armed merchant vessel of the entente 
pewers without warning, and as a result an American should 
lose his life, diplomatic relations would be broken off with Ger- 


many. It was further believed that in the event of relations 
being broken off under such circumstances Germany would de- 
clare war. Thereupon the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Me- 
LEMORE] presented his resolution warning American citizens to 
stay off armed vessels. 

The McLemore resolution was widely approved by the com- 
mon sense of the American people. We are a practical people; 
we wish peace; we are not willing to go to war over a tech- 
nicality. The spirit of America is to shed the last drop of 
blood in defense of its institutions; to die. if need be, for its 
liberties. It is not the American spirit to plunge into war over 
technical diplomatie disputes, to fight blindly and unquestion- 
ingly at the behest of governmertal authority. This is fitting 
as the spirit of a great democratic people, a self-governing 
people. 

For the reasons stated, many Representatives at the time 
the McLemore resolution was introduced were inclined to sup- 
port it as the best way out of the difficulty. Had the question 
been presented as a naked abstract question, so that action 
upen it might have been free from implications, I should myself 
have voted for the resolution. No American citizen should take 
passhge upon an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent. Even 
if he has no regard for his own life, he should not take a 
chance of embroiling his country in a controversy with another 
nation. He should value the peace and security of America to 
the extent that he would not do anything to jeopardize it. How- 
ever, we must bear in mind that the right to sail on armed 
merchant ships is a right which a citizen has under the prin- 
ciples of international law. Mere warning to stay off can not 
lessen that right and would be in the nature of monition 
merely. 

But Congress was not to be permitted to pass upon the MeLe- 
more resolution upon its merits. The temptation to play polities 
and to meddle was too great for the newspapers to resist. The 
section of the press voicing the political opposition to the Presi- 
dent seized upon the opportunity to foment strife between the 
President and Congress. The differences existing were grossly 
exaggerated, and headlines such as War Between Wilson and 
Congress,” Congress in Revolt,” ‘Congress Resists Wilson's 
Demands,” and so forth, of an inflammatory nature con- 
stantly appeared. Our militaristic friends and the munition 
makers also vame in with scare heads, for they will permit no 
occasion. to pass to agitate in favor of a great Army and Navy. 
The pro-German press and the pro-Allſes press were also loud 
in their clamor, and certain silly supporters of the President 
shouted “cowards” and poltroons,“ and insultingly de- 
manded, “Are you for the President or for the Kaiser?” 

With all this clamor the still small voice of true Americanism 
and elear-visioned wisdom was drowned out. Public sentiment 
was aroused to a high pitch and gossip was rife over the entire 
country. News of the situation reached European capitals, 
where, of course, ignorance of the institutions of democracy 
allowed no clear understanding. Our diplomatie adversaries 
were impressed that the President was without the support of 
his country and a deadlock in the negotiations was threatened. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, upon authoritative informa- 
tion that the President had desired no action upon the Me- 
Lemore resolution and no discussion upon it, withheld considera- 
tion of the subject. The President, finding that the country and 
foreign diplomats had been placed under a false impression, 
asked Congress to go forward with the matter. The question 
at the beginning was comparatively simple, but in the setting in 
which it was presented its aspect was so widened as to fill the 
whole horizon. r 

Conscientious Members have considered two phases of the 
matter. The first phase, that if the resolution should be adopted 
it would be the abject surrender of a clear legal right, a sur- 
render made under pressure of a great foreign Government which 
had adopted an aggressive attitude toward our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. To surrender would mean the breaking down of 
the President's case and the termination of the negotiations: It 
would mean the humiliation of the President, his unjust defeat 
at a critical moment. It would mean that no longer will for- 
eign nations respect our diplomacy or the assertion of American 
rights. By the surrender of the right to travel on armed mer- 
chant ships we will surrender the right to arm them; it will 
be n logical concession that their status as merchant ships has 
been abandoned by merely arming them for defense. 


The second phase of the situation was that to reject the reso- 
lution would have a much wider significance than the mere as- 
sertion of an international right. It was said by one member of 
the committee, in the discussion of the question: 

If we vote down this resolution under the present circumstances, there 
will be an implied authorization to the President to insist upon the 
right of Americans to travel on armed merchant ships to the last ex- 
tremity, even to taking action which meant war; by voting the resolu- 
tion down we commit ourselves morally to supporting the President in 
any position which he may choose to take upon the question, and if 
later he should dismiss the German ambassador and should commit the 
United States to such a policy it would be the duty of Congress to 
declare war against Germany. K 

The second phase mentioned was shocking to the sensibilities 
of members of the committee. I think I may say without be- 
traying confidence that every member of the committee desires 
peace with all nations, and that we will take no contrury 
action unless the national honor shall so demand. We are fully 
alive to the cost of war, to its cost in human blood, in morals, 
in political principles, and in treasure. War is a hideous 
nightmare, with not a single favorable aspect.. It is never 
justified except in a clean-cut, single-hearted defense of na- 
tional honor. It is never to be waged to vindicate abstract 
rights or technical principles. It may be declared only to 
avenge 2 direct, deliberate, and intentional affront to American 
honor. Certain members of the committee feared that by an 
adverse report on the resolution they would be committed 
morally to support the President in breaking off diplomatic 
relations in the eventuality named. They did not wish to be 
committed upon this point. They wished to sustain the Presi- 
dent, in so far as was consistent and fair, but only in and 
about the particular matter which was under consideration. 

As for myself, I feel it incumbent upon me to say that I 
shall vote to table the McLemore resolution. I do not think 
it is at this juncture a suitable matter for congressional action. 
I have not the slightest doubt that American citizens have the 
right to travel on merchant ships armed for defense, and that 
when so traveling their lives may not be taken without warning 
and without giving the ship an opportunity to surrender. The 
President is absolutely right in his contention upon this sub- 
ject and should be sustained by every patriotic American citi- 
zen. However, in such action as I take, I must not be taken, 
by implication or otherwise, as intending to commit myself as 
to what action should be taken if our rights upon the sea are 
violated by the German submarine campaign. It must not be 
assumed that I shall favor breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Germany or war in any event. I do not bind myself in 
any sense to take a course which would lead the American peo- 
ple into war over a legal technicality. I reserve to myself full 
freedom of action in any phase of the German controversy 
which may be presented in future. This much I feel it my duty, 
both to our Executive and to the American people, to say. 

The McLemore resolution to warn Americans off belligerent 
merchant ships armed for defense is a novelty. Never in the 
history of the world has a legislative body of any nation given 
such a warning to its citizens. Neyer, prior to the reputed ac- 
tion of Sweden a few days ago, has governmental authority of 
any nation given such warning. It would present the United 
States In a very poor light to the world to tuke such action at 
this time, especially under pressure from a foreign Government. 

Congress has no warrant in the Constitution to advise Amer- 
ican citizens as to how they shali exercise their rights under 
international law, nor whether they shall exercise them or not. 
Congress has never in our history assumed to give such advice, 
In only two instances has the Executive given such advice to 
citizens by proclamation—the first at the time of a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba in 1849 and the second during the recent 
troubles in Mexico, Although a lawyer by profession, I attach ` 
ho undue weight to precedents. However, since we find no con- 
stitutional authority for taking such action and Congress has 
never asserted the privilege before, it seems to me most inexpedi- 
ent to enter at this time upon the field of giving advice to citi- 
zens concerning delicate international matters. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, having in view the reasons 
which I have stated, felt obliged to accompany any recommendla- 
tion which it might make on the resolution with some sort of ex- 
planation, so that all intendments of their recommendation 
might be clearly understood. The explanation embodied in our 
report is as follows: 


That House resolution 147, known as the McLemore resolution, re- 
8 the President to warn all citizens of the United States to re- 

in from traveling on armed merchant vessels, be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it be laid on the table. Under the 
Constitution, the practice, and precedents in this country, the conduct 
of diplomatic negotiations has been left to the President, and with this 
practice the committee does not feel it proper for the House of Repre- 
sentatiyes to in We know that e President reaches a point 
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in any negotiation with foreign Governments at which he has exhausted 
his power in the premises, he will in the usual way report all facts and 
circumstances to Congress for its consideration. 

It may be well belicved that this explanation is not wholly 
satisfactory to any member of the committee, but it was found 
necessary to make mutual concessions in order to bring out a 
report which would command the support of a large majority 
of the members of the committee. 

For myself, I criticize the committee's report as being an 
evasion. Its statements are most obvious, but they do not re- 
spond to the subject matter of the resolution. The report at- 
tempts to explain without explaining. It does serve the pur- 
pose, however, to indicate that the committee does not intend 
to be bound by implications, nor to have its future actions 
hampered by its recommendation on the resolution except so 
far as same is strictly applicable. 

Notwithstanding this which I believe to be a just criticism, 
the explanation does after all indicate to Congress, to our coun- 
try, and to foreign nations, our attitude upon the subject. The 
context clearly shows that we do not purpose to surrender 
American rights, rights guaranteed to us by well-settled prin- 
ciples of international law; also, that in making this decision 
Congress does not bind itself to support any aggressive foreign 
policy which would lead us into a war not necessary for the pro- 
tection of national honor. Furthermore, we reserve our freedom 
of action, our freedom to decide when the time comes whether 
there is sufficient cause for war or not. 

American citizens should not travel upon belligerent ships 
even though armed for defense only. Every consideration of 
patriotism dictates this, even if the travelers have no regard for 
their own safety. The peace of our country is the most im- 
portant thing that any citizen can have in mind. He should do 
nothing which would jeopardize that peace, and I believe that 
every Representative in this Chamber, if the question were 
presented to him, would advise citizens to refrain from such 
travel. I would most unhesitatingly do so. 


MERCHANT SITIPS MAY ARM AND DEFEND AGAINST CAPTURE, 


Under the laws of civilized warfare there is an essential dif- 
ference between the capture of merchant ships on the high seas 
and the taking for military purposes of private property on land. 
In the latter case the property is requisitioned as a matter of 
military necessity; it is not confiscated, but must be paid for. 
The taking is not a hostile act against an enemy for property 
of citizens of the country requisitioning same may be taken to 
the same extent as that of other persons within the military 
jurisdiction. 

Capture of merchant vessels is justified only upon the theory 
that they are potentially a part of the fleet of the enemy conn- 
try; their capture is an act of hostility against the enemy coun- 
try and is done to destroy an enemy’s commerce and his power 
for offensive. The theory is that merchant ships may be con- 
verted into war vessels and that their crews are potentially 
members of the enemy forces. This: principle is brought into 
sharp relief by the long-established rule again recognized by 
article 6 of convention 11 of the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, which provides that the crew will be interned if they re- 
fuse to promise in writing not to hire during the continuation 
of the war for services connected with the war operations. 
Such capture of an enemy merchant ship entails the treatment 
of the crew as war prisoners. not as civilians entitled to immedi- 
ate discharge. An attack upon the enemy merchant ship is an 
attack upon the crew. Its purpose is to restrain the crew of its 
liberties. The status of the crew is strictly analogous to that 
of a detachment of troops engaged in war on land. They may 
submit to capture and thereby curtail their liberty, or they may 
resist and take a chance at being overpowered. If they refuse 
to surrender, their potential membership in the armed forces re- 
mains, and they must either give parole or go into internment. 

The status of the enemy merchant vessel which defends itself 
against an attack with intent to capture, is similar to that of a 
civil population of an unoccupied district which attempts to 
fight off invaders, It is certainly logical to treat the crew 
as pirates, if we consider the defense of an enemy merchant 
ship against attack for purposes of capture as unlawful. If 
the defense is contrary to law, then it does not matter who par- 
ticipates in it, and it is illogical to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent persons of the crew. Why should the defense of a ship 
he lawful in so far as it concerns persons who are enrolled in 
the enemy forces? Apparently only because with the capture of 
the ship, internment threatens these persons, and they need not 
subject themselves to capture without defense. Persons of the 
crew who do not belong to the enemy forces, in case of capture, 
have the alternatiye as potential combatants, either of giving 
parole or of being interned. Why should they submit to this 


6 of liberty without being permitted to defend them- 
selves? 

The rule is not obsolete. It has been repeatedly recognized 
recently, and its principles are being recognized to-day by the 
European belligerents in their internment of the crews of mer- 
chant ships, The crew of a merchant ship has to-day the right 
to defend itself against capture by any means recognized by the 
laws of war—to defend itself and its ship. The right to defend 
carries the right to make an effective defense and to prepare for 
such defense, which means to carry such armament as may be 
desirable for the purpose. The weakness or strength of an at- 
tacker does not affect this right. Having the right to defend 
and the right to bear arms for defense, it necessarily follows 
that a merchant ship does not lose its status as such by arm- 
ing for defense. It follows inevitably that the rights and im- 
munities of persons on board a merchant ship armed for de- 
fense remain the same as though the ship was unarmed, and 
that neutrals lose none of their rights by taking passage on 
such ships. 

Warships may be sunk without notice. The attacker owes no 
duty except to givequarter to those who surrender when the resist- 
ance has ended. This follows from the presumption that the pur- 
pose of the warship is offensive, Such presumption does not ob- 
tain as to merchant vessels armed for defense. The business of 
warships is to seek the enemy and destroy him. Merchant ships 
proceed from port to port in behalf of commerce. The purpose 
of attack on a merchant ship is not destruction, but capture. 
Destruction is permissible only if it be necessary to overcome 
the defense or to stay the defender's flight. It would be un- 
reasonable to say that such ships may be sunk without notice.“ 
Neutrals on board such ships have no greater rights than non- 
combatant subjects of a belligerent country, All alike are en- 
titled the privilege of surrender before being destroyed. 

The difficulties which inhere in giving warning by a submarine 
or other weak war vessel which seeks to capture an enemy 
merchant ship do not affect the rule. These affect matters of 
convenience and can not overturn the principle. 

An authoritative exposition of the principles involved is 
found in the decision of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
United States, in the Nereide, Ninth Cranch, page 449. The 
Nereide was a British armed merchantman carrying 10 guns, 
and was chartered by Pinto, a Spanish subject, to carry his 
goods from England to South America. Pinto accompanied 
the ship, which under its charter was required to be armed. 
On the voyage the Nereide fell in with a United States privateer, 
declined to surrender on demand, and after a lively action in 
which loss of life occurred, was captured by the privateer and 
brought into port. The question came before the Supreme Court 
of the United States by Pinto’s efforts to recover his goods. 
The right of the Nereide to arm for defense and to defend 
against capture was fully considered, ably discussed, and de- 
cided in the affirmative. It was held that Pinto, although he 
had stipulated that the vessel should be armed and was himself 
on board, retained his status as a neutral; that his goods were 
not forfeit and should be returned to Pinto. It was held that 
Pinto and his goods retained a neutral status, which was the 
same as though the vessel had been unarmed and had sur- 
rendered on demand. 

The Nereide case was preceded by Brown against United 
States, Eighth Cranch, page 132, and has been followed by 
numerous cases including the Dos Hermanos, Second Wheaton, 
page 76; United States against Quincy, Sixth Peters, page 445; 
and numerous other cases. See also Kent's International Law, 
second edition, 1878, pages 225 and 226; Halls International 
Law 524. In the case of the Atlanta, decided in 1814, Chief 
Justice Marshall said: k 

A neutral merchant has the right to charter and load his goods on 
board a belligerent’s armed vessel without forfeiting his neutral 
character. 

The doctrine laid down by these authorities is not merely an 
American doctrine. It had its origin in British courts, but has 
been universally recognized. Recently it has been asserted that 
the doctrine is obsolete; that it had its origin in time of 
privateering and piracy; that the right to defend exists only 
against piratical and other unlawful attacks, such attacks with- 
out quarter, and so forth. ‘These contentions are unsound. 
Their fallacy is clearly seen when the reasons for the rule are 
considered. 

The right of a belligerent to visit and search neutral vessels 
is wholly different from a belligerent’s rights as to enemy 
ships. The belligerent is permitted to visit and search a neu- 
tral vessel so that he may see whether the vessel is, in fact, 
neutral, and whether there is on board contraband goods subject 
to seizure. In the case of enemy merchantmen the right to cap- 
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ture only exists. There is no reason to visit and search, for 
such proceedings could only show that the vessel is subject to 
capture, which if the ship be an enemy ship is an unnecessary 
preliminary. Merchant vessels owe no duty whatsoever to al- 
low belligerent enemies to visit and search them or to come 
within gun range, but may flee at will or defend to the extent 
of their powers, all, of course, at peril of being captured when 
overtaken or overcome, and sunk if such course be necessary 
to overcome them. The crew and passengers aboard retain the 
same status as though the vessel had been unarmed and had 
surrendered without resistance. It is noted that a vessel, 
though unarmed, may seek to escape by flight and when over- 
hauled loses no right which it would otherwise have had. Re- 
sistance may even be made with small arms. Always there 
should be no treachery and no violation of the rules of war. 

When this question first came up for consideration I was 
impressed with the argument that because torpedo boats and 
submarines were legitimate war vessels, but were frail and had 
small powers of defense, this affected the right of merchant 
vessels to arm and resist capture. However, it readily became 
apparent that the weakness of the offensive could not affect 
the right of the attacked vessel to defend itself. In principle 
there can be no limitation upon the armament which a mer- 
chant vessel may carry for defense only. The nature of the 
armament may, indeed, throw light upon whether the intent 
of the vessel is defensive or offensive, but once it is established 
that the armament is for defense only, principle does not limit 
the size of the guns nor the strength of the armor. Ships may 
arm themselves to defend against any strength of attack, 
whether from a fishing smack or a battleship, and may resist 
attack by any assailant irrespective of his strength or weakness, 
A battleship demanding the surrender of the weakest merchant 
vessel may be defended against even to the extent that the 
defender is totally destroyed. It is not the right of the assailant 
to dictate what kind of defense shall be made, nor the strength 
of the armament of his intended victim. Given a case in which 
a merchant ship intends in good faith to resist capture only, it 
may be clad in 9-inch armor and carry guns of the largest 
‘caliber. A merchant vessel may be compared to a man in his 
own home who may resist by any means necessary an unlawful 
intrusion. 

The best consideration of this question which I have been able 
to find is the discussion by Oppenheim, professor of international 
law at Cambridge, who says (1913) : 


Another objection, however, might be advanced against the doctrine 
here presented, namely, that the defense of enemy merchant ships is 
lawful. One could class the capture of these ships, which is doubt- 
less lawful according to existing law, in the category of the many other 
lawful acts which every belligerent may commit against the property 
of enemy subjects, and against which resistance is not rmissible. 
A belligerent who occupies enemy territory may make requisition which 
will be a heavy tax on the property of the inhabitants of the enemy 
territory. Resistance against these lawful acts is not permissible; 
armed resistance will be visited with severe punishment. Is not cap- 
ture of enemy merchant ships a hostile act of the same class, which 
the owners of ship and cargo are liable to suffer as lawful consequence 
of the state of war, without being allowed to offer resistance? 

At first glance, much might be said in favor of this contention, but it 
is found to be untenable on closer examination. First, requisitions, 
levy of contributions, and other acts of this category are acts committed 
in occupied enemy territory, where the inhabitants are under the juris- 
diction of the occupant. Capture of enemy merchant ships, however, 
is regularly an act committed on the high seas; enemy ships are not 
subject to the belligerents’ authority unless they are captured. When 
the enemy ship is captured, the crew is under the authority of the 
captor, and from that time any insubordination may be met by dis- 
ciplinary punishment; but before capture becomes a fact, neither ship 
nor crew is subject to the authority of the attacking party. Secondly, 
all measures such as uisitions, which affect the property of the 
inhabitants of occupied districts, are not intended as appropriation 
of private property itself, but they are steps which are taken in the 
interest of the occupying army or of the administration of the occupied 
districts, and may only be taken so far as they are necessary. ‘or 
requisition and contribution receipts must be given in order that those 
affected thereby may be reimbursed. On the other hand, capture of 
enemy merchant ships is a direct measure against enemy private prop- 
erty, although its purpose is not to damage private parties but to 
destroy the enemy's maritime commerce. 

Just this aim leads to a third distinction in the measures under con- 
sideration. Requisitions and the like do not constitute offensive acts 
directed against the enemy; they are not hostile acts. On the other 
hand, capture of enemy merchant ships is a hostile act, because it 
tends to destroy the enemy's maritime commerce. The mere fact that 
capture of ships is an offensive, hostile act seems to justify armed re- 
sistance as a defensive act against capture. 

Finally we have to consider that requisition and the like do not 
entail treatment of those concerned as prisoners of war, while cap- 
ture of enemy merchant ships involves internment of the crew or, at 

least, forces them to give parole. 

From whatever angle one approaches the problem the result is the 
same. Attack with intent to capture an enemy merchant ship, although 
lawful, is a hostile act, which, like every other such act, may be law- 
fully repulsed by armed resistance. The reason that not all prize 
laws and textbooks on ſuternational law contain this principle is be- 
cause thus far armed resistance by an enemy merchant ship against an 
attack for the purpose of capture under the modern conditions of 
naval warfare has been thought hardly possible. Such a defense was 


from the outset regarded as futile. But since the use of submarines 
and torpedo boats and the conversion of merchant ships into warships 
threatens to be resorted to extensively in the future the present con- 
ditions of naval warfare have changed so much that defense is pos- 
sible; and therefore the old rule, up to now hardly practicable, again 
attains practical importance; and it must be expected that at the next 
Hague peace conference, which it is hoped will soon convene, the rule 
will receive the same approval of the States represented with which 
it was accepted by an overwhelming majority at the Oxford Convention 
of the Institute of International w, in 1913, during the discussion 
of the manual of the laws of naval war, because it in accordance 
with the present law of custom and the nature of the subject. 


The principles stated by Oppenheim have received the ap- 
proval of the most eminent European authorities, Distinguished 
jurists of practically all of the leading European nations have 
within the last few years considered the identical subject, with 
similar conclusions. I will quote a few of these authorities: 

A merchant ship has not the right to first attack the hostile ship, 

et if attacked herself she may repe aggression, (Nys, E. (Belgian) 

roit International Bruxellees, 1912, p. 113.) 

Private vessels without any commission or authorization of their 
Government are not allowed to wage war or to attack any enemy at 
sea without classing themselves in the copor of pirates. It is a 
different case, however, when they act in self-defense: “If private in- 
dividuals confine themselves to simple defense,” says Chancellor Kent, 
“they are to be considered as acting under the presumed order of the 
State, and are entitled to be treated by the adversary as lawful 
enemies.” All agree that defensive hostilities on the high seas, as 
well as on land, without a commission or public authority, are not 
criminal acts but acts fully authorized by the law of war. W 
Jan Helenus. (Dutch) Manual of International Law, 1884, V. II, pp. 
385, 386; see also Kent, Com. on Am. Law, Vol. I, pp. 94-96.) 

In case a noncommissioned merchantman gets possession of an enemy 
ship by the act of self-defense, the principle is that she shall have no 
right the prize, although it is a fair prize as far as the enemy is 
concerned if made according to the laws of war. (Boeck (French), De 
st pereto privee ennemis sous pavillon ennemi. Paris, 1882, p. 


A merchant vessel surprised by the enemy may resist if she believes 
herself able to hold out against him. If her resistance is unayalling the 
capture should not be aggravated by any severity. She was attacked 
by war. She had a right to meet force with force—to make her escape 
by fighting. If her resistance 1s successful and she overcomes her 
a r she may apply to him the treatment which she escapes. 
Her victory makes the enemy cart her conquest and the crew her 
b. 121 (Dupuis (French), Droit de guerre maritime. Paris, 1899, 
p: Any merchant ship which, during the prevalence of the tradition de- 
claring her liable to capture in time of war, is attacked by an enemy 
ship, shall have the right to defend herself and perform any act of 
hostility. (Fiore (Italian), Diritto internazionale pubblico, 1891, v. 
3, p. 103.) Private ships shall be allowed zoring maritime war to use 
force to defend themselves from enemy ships wishing to attack them, 
and any hostile act performed by them under these circumstances shall 
be characterized as an act of self-defense. (Ibid., p; 745.) 

A neutral’s act in shipping his goods in a hostile vessel is absolutely 
legitimate, and this vessel's act in rage her eneo is equally legal; 
hence no illegality has been committed affecting either ship or cargo 
when resistance takes place in the case of two enemies. (Kleen (Swed- 
ish), Lois et usages de la neutralite, 1900, p. 312 f.) 

It will be noted that Oppenheim refers to the meeting of the 
Institute of International Law, held at Oxford in August, 1913. 
At that meeting a manual of laws of naval war was adopted, 
article 18 of which manual expressly allows merchant ships to 
defend against capture. This article was fully discussed by the 
representatives of the major European nations present. After 
full discussion, in which the German representatives, Prof. Trie- 
pel and Prof. von Bar, participated, the article was adopted“ by 
a large majority.” 

The contention that the rule allowing merchant ships to arm 
and defend against attack is obsolete is an argument of con- 
venience. It is made by those who wish submarine warfare to 
be more effective, who wish to make it appear that there is 
something unfair and illegal in a merchantman, devoted to peace, 
successfully resisting an attack by a submarine devoted to war. 
This argument is a part of the new militarism which would sub- 
ordinate commerce, industry, and all instrumentalities of peace 
and the welfare and happiness of the world to the harsh activi- 
ties of war. After all, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
real business of civilization is consistent only with peace; that 
war represents a hiatus, a gap, a stopping place where humanity 
marks time. Civilization has not as its purpose the promotion 
of war and its instrumentalities; to the contrary, war and 
civilization are in perpetual conflict—one must destroy the other 
if it would have permanent dominion. 

It is worthy of a great people—of the great democratic Ameri- 
can people—that we should busy ourselves with the development 
of commerce, trade, and industry, the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and the amenities between nations—that we should make 
more perfect the instrumentalities of peace and peaceful methods 
more secure. This is much more worthy than that we should 
give fuller countenance or larger recognition to the hateful 
practices of war. I would that our country should always lead 
in insisting upon the rights of neutrals, upon the rights of com- 
merce, and of civilians generally, and that we should labor to 
reduce and restrict the privileges of armies and navies and the 
advantages of those who would rely upon war for greatness, 
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Foreign Relations an Executive, Not a Legislative, Function. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.S.D.FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rae House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there are moments in the life of a 
nation when human destiny seenis to hang in the balance. With 
most of the world in a death struggle and our peace threatened 
upon every hand, our Nation has reached such a moment. 

The questions at issue are not only delicate, but the forces 
arrayed are insistent. From the very beginning we have realized 
the danger of the position of a neutral country. It is inevitable 
that neutrality will be both suspected and misundersteod. It is 
bound to provoke hatred 

The exercise of our rights and the recognition of international 
customs and practices will be resented by those not favorably 
advantaged by our neutral position. Knowing the delicacy of 
the position, we at once took our stand upon the code of inter- 
national law. We have repeatedly quoted the declaration of 
Paris, The Hague conference, and the declaration of London as 
the most recent expressions of international practices. We have 
also impressed upon all the belligerents the necessity of strict 
obedience to the code of international procedure in times of 
war. 

The Constitution wisely intrusted diplomatic relations with 
foreign countries to the executive department. The questions 
are naturally too delicate to be placed in the political de- 
partment of the Government, where unity of decision would 
be difficult to obtain. When diplomacy is exhausted and 
stronger methods are necessary, then the Congress has the final 
word. 

Whether or not T agree with the results of our diplomacy, it 
is net of such character that we should transfer it from the 
proper constitutional and historical body to the Congress of the 
United States. 

This proposal of Congress to interfere by the enactment of a 
resolution warning American citizens off defensively armed 
vessels is not wise. It interferes with the proper channels for 
such negotiations, and it will in all likelihood be fraught with 
grave consequences. Such warning, if it is to be given, must 
initiate with the department that controls our diplomacy—tbe 
President. He can withhold passports, and if it be necessary 
can warn citizens generally. Congress must not interfere unless 
he requests to be relieved from the responsibility. 

We have taken our stand upon international law, and our 
only protection is to prove our sincerity te all belligerents by 
obeying its decrees ourselves while we press them upon the 
warring nations. 

Should we waru citizens and withdraw the Government's 
protection from them if they go aboard these vessels, we not 
only surrender our rights upon the sea but we classify these 
vessels as dangerous, on the ground that they are naval auxil- 
iaries. In that case Germany will exercise her right to so treat 
them and will demand that we do likewise. This would involve 
grave consequences. 

Whether an American should go upon such vessels there is no 
doubt in my mind. He should not carelessly subject the Nation 
to war for his protection. Whether this country should with- 
draw protection from bim if he does go on is another question. 
Whether the Congress should forbid him going on is still a 
graver question. 

The first raises the question whether any citizen has the 
moral right to do what might involve the Nation in war. It 
would be difficult to justify anyone in such conduct. The sec- 
ond raises the question whether any nation can maintain its 
honor and dignity by abandoning its citizens because it fears 
the consequences of the proffered protection. That would be a 
virtual surrender of national honor. Cases arise waere it 
appears necessary to go on the sea. Waiving both of these 
questions, the warning is most serious. If the warning is 
issued, it will be placed upon the grounds of our note of Janu- 
ary 18, made public the 12th of last month. In that note we 
declared that a small-caliber gun can be used effectively 
against a submarine. We also declared that “any armament 
on a merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an 
offensive armanent.” We also declared that “merchant ves- 
sels of belligerent nationality should be prohibited from carry- 


ing any armament whatsoever ” in order that submarines might 
respect the laws of search and seizure. We also declared it 
reasonable to consider a merchant vessel carrying any arma- 
ment whatever as an auxiliary vessel. This negotiation of the 
Executive Department was an attempt to induce a discontinn- 
ance of a recognized custom. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of this note there can be no doubt in 
my mind what a warning resolution of Congress would mean to 
all the world. It would be a reaffirmation that any vessel carry- 
ing any gun is an auxiliary naval vessel. Germany so regarded 
it or she would not have at once announced her renewal of sub- 
marine warfare against armed merchant vessels without warn- 
ing. 

If Congress pass the McLemore resolution, we by that act de- 
clare these vessels "“ war vessels.” Germany will so regard them 
and will demand that we so treat them. If we do not do so, we 
have given the central powers new grounds of complaint, viz, 
we declare them auxiliary as to our citizens but merchantmen 
as to commerce, This will give rise to a serious matter between 
us. If we refuse to respect the international code controlling 
naval auxiliary vessels in neutral waters, why should she 
respect its regulations as applied to belligerent waters? We will 
have lost our chief ground against ber. On the other hand. if 
we treat them as auxiliary, then we must limit their privileges 
in American waters in accordance with the international code, 
the regulations of which I placed in the Record yesterday. 

These restrictions will destroy all commerce with the allied 
powers, a result aimed at by Germany in this diplomacy to 
retaliate on the British blockade. This policy, hurtful as it 
would be to our own country’s oversea trade, will not have its 
most serious consequences in a disturbance of our commerce, 
but we will give grounds to the allies to charge us with chang- 
ing international law during war, and by so doing commit an 
a act in favor of the central powers. Here is the real 

nger. 

It is the custom, not adhered to, it is true, by all countries, to 
place a defensive gun upon their merchant vessels. This cus- 
tom has never been abrogated by agreement. ‘True, the grounds 


for so arming have generally passed—piracy, danger of attacks 


on the sheres of uncivilized peoples, and privateering—but as 
a right it has never been questioned. When belligerent coun- 
tries exercise this right it can not be denied them during war 
without a mutual agreement. Our State Department attempted 
to secure such mutual agreement and failed. That was the bnr- 
den of our note of January 18 of this year. It is now pro- 
posed to ignore the right and declare by resolution that such 
vessels are dangerous and should be avoided—that is, what our 
State Department failed to do by diplomacy we propose to do 
by act of Congress and against the expressed wish of the Presi- 
dent. This is denying a right and changing the international 
law, not by agreement, which failed, but by resolution of this 
Congress. If we do this, where is our reliance? We have here- 
tofore planted ourselves squarely on international rights as out- 
lined in the various codes. We have protested to the central 
powers upon every occasion of their violation. We huve done 
likewise with the allies. The moment we ourselves ignore the 
practices and customs of international law, that mowent the 
sheet anchor of neutral rights is pierced. Then all guarantees 
are gone, and I tremble for what may follow. Upon this respect 
for international law I addressed this Congress Janunry 11 of 
this year, in which I showed how England as well as Germany 
was guilty. 

What is defensive armament is a question of fact as well as 
law to be adjusted. It must come through diplomacy, not by 
resolution. It must be reached through diplomatic channels 
under the control of the Executive. not through partisan debate 
in legislative halls. Matters of international relations between 
sovereign countries must not be transferred from diplomacy to 
legislation. No man in the Congress has the facts in this con- 
troversy to enable him to vote an ultimatum to any governinent. 
It was a grave blunder to bring this question to the Congress. 
It should have been kept with the President. I shall vote to 
leave it with him. I shall therefore vote against the rule which 
brings it in here. If the McLemore resolution comes to a vote, 
I shall vote against it. 

When the President has exhausted his resources, then let 
him seek the cooperation of Congress, bring the matter to this 
body, which has within its constitutional prerogative the issues 
of war, and I, for one, shall not flinch from the performance 
of my duty. 

Mr. Speaker, we are making history. Events’ are rapidly 
moving. We are neutral to-day, and I believe, if we make no mis- 
take, we will be able to remain so. Acting as a neutral should, 
we must keep in mind the possibility of our becoming a bel- 
ligerent. In our contention on the use of the submarine we 
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should keep in mind the possibility of our seeing the day when 
we will be compelled to resort to its use. 

To me there is but one course to pursue. Leave the matter 
with the President, undisturbed by this branch of the Govern- 
ment. The State Department, in the attempt to win the con- 
sent of the allies to remove all arms from merchant ships, 
recognized the custom of such practice. It urged upon the 
powers the reasonableness of discontinuing that practice. 

But, unfortunately, the powers would not agree. Now, it 
must be apparent that since we could not induce them mutually 
to agree we can not do so here by resolution, That would be a 
change of international custom, widely recognized, and the change 
would be made against the will of those most affected and dur- 
ing the continuance of war. This we could not do without sub- 
jecting the Nation to a serious charge, At least if this is done 
it must be as a matter of diplomacy, not legislation. 

A vote against the rule is to refuse to consider the matter in 
the House. I shall so vote. In case the rule carries and the 
resolution comes up for action, I shall vote to table it, to avoid 
interfering with the President's function. This is consistent, for 
if we vote down the rule the resolution is dead, since it is left 
on the table, where it now is. The only way it can be brought 
to life is to carry the rule. That will necessitate another vote 
to put it back on the table, while a vote against the rule reaches 
the same result by but one ballot. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, if warning seems necessary as a means 
of diplomacy, let all the facts covering the question of defensive 
armament be fully examined, and then give the President free- 
dom to negotiate, looking to the best possible adjustment. If he 
finds that instructions of the British Admiralty treat armed 
merchantmen as offensively armed, he can so regard them and 
order them so treated in American waters. In that case these 
orders would be a warning to Americans of the character of the 
vessels. 

And when he has exhausted his resources, let him come to 
Congress and lay the matter before us. Then it will be time 
for us to act. But until he reaches that point no yote of mine 
will be cast to interfere with his function. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TION. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to bring 
myself to accept the view of those who hold that to warn Amer- 
ican citizens against taking passage on armed belligerent mer- 
chantmen is in some way to compromise the dignity of the Na- 
tion and to degrade this Government in the estimation of the 
chancelleries of the world. 

My rights as an individual are limited by the equal rights of 
my neighbor. I think I have a right to travel the high seas, but 
not if in so doing I endanger the rights of the American people, 
as would be the case were I to take passage in an armed bel- 
ligerent merchantman sailing into the zone of danger and falling 
a victim to an enemy submarine. My act would endanger the 
safety of the Nation; it would tend to draw the United States 
into the maelstrom of war; it would invite complications the 
outcome of which might be almost too serious for thought; and 
surely there should be no encouragement for me in this Congress 
or in any other quarter if my mind were set upon so foolhardy, 
so thoughtless, or so mercenary a course. 

From the very beginning of this great tragedy across the 
seas I have urged in every way I could the importance of keep- 
ing the country out of it. At every opportunity I have spoken 
and written in praise of President Wilson’s efforts to steer the 
United States clear of any entanglement with the warring 
nations. With the most devout, I have thanked God for Wood- 
row Wilson. And I still thank God for the patience, the for- 
bearance, the skill he has shown in dealing with the perilous 
situation which the conflict abroad has presented. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I confess myself unable to sec how we 
at this end of the Avenue can excuse ourselves if we do not 
take some thought regarding this situation. It is one that con- 
cerns us very closely, Unfortunately we are ignorant of most 
of the facts. We are children groping in the dark. We are 
uncertain as to what lies ahead. We can not know what preci- 


pice may be at our very feet. If we were in possession of all 
the facts, as we are in possession of the law, it were a simple 
matter then to reach a fair judgment, to shape our course con- 
fidently, to grasp the duty which the law and the facts impose. 
But we are not thoroughly informed. All the evidence is not 
before us. And in reaching a conclusion in the matter now 
presented we must therefore trust to intuition rather than to 
knowledge. 

My intuition is against lending encouragement even by indi- 
rection to thoughtless, foolhardy, or corrupt Americans who 
may be disposed to risk the dangers of travel in armed mer- 
chant vessels sailing under belligerent flags. It seems to me 
that in some way the temper of this body on the subject should 
be made known. I am the last man to do anything to hamper 
the Presiaent in safeguarding the interests of the country. He 
is my President. He is the leader of my party. I sat in the 
Baltimore convention and voted for him 46 times. 

I have supported him earnestly in all his great work since 
taking office, except in so far as it has related to increased arma- 
ment, which I think unnecessary and dangerous. I feel that in 
this matter the best support which can be given him is that 
which will tend to restrain Americans from any act or any 
course in the least likely to involve us in complications with 
any power now at war. And, feeling thus, I haye consistently 
used every resource at my command in the effort to inculcate 
that patriotism which is the highest and the noblest, the pa- 
triotism that makes for peace. The patriotism which makes for 
war is not patriotism at all; it is diabolism. 

That Congress has already made its position reasonably clear 
to the world is my firm conviction. No formal action is required 
to make that position clearer. The temper of this body is almost 
obviously opposed to any act or cffort, whether on the part of 
those in high places or in low, that may tend to embroil us in 
war. This country is for pence. It loves Woodrow Wilson be- 
cause he has stood for peace. It stands with him to-day, because 
it still believes that his face is set against the jingoes who for 
one reason or another would drag us into the awful tragedy 
through which Europe is wading in its own blood. And the 
country has not concealed its thought from the Members of this 
body. My mails have been filled with letters imploring me to 
use every effort possible in keeping our Nation from plunging 
into the vortex of war. My own people seem to be almost a 
unit in favor of restraining Americans from taking passage on 
armed belligerent merchant vessels. And the mails of other 
Members have borne to them similar messages. The plain people 


| back home are not swayed by the war traflickers and the war 


lords, They are not obsessed with a false patriotism which 
finds its expression in terms of force. They are believers in 
peace and in all that makes for peace, and they profoundly feel 
that it will make for peace if we shall discourage Americans 
from risking their lives unnecessarily under conditions so fraught 
with evil possibilities in this hour of cruel stress and storm, when 
all the world is mad with passion and we alone with reason left 
and a sense of justice remaining. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix Inn Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the group in this House which 
favors the passage of a “warning” resolution of some kind 
seems to take the ground that it is unfair, and almost dishonor- 
able, for anyone to insist that issue be joined squarely upon the 
McLemore resolution and upon nothing else. 

I desire to show why, in my judgment, the attitude of the 
“warners ” is mistaken. 

During the month of February the administration was en- 
gaged in admittedly delicate negotiations growing out of the 
armed merchantman-submarine controversy between Great 
Britain and Germany. 

On February 22—on Washington's Birthday of all days in the 
year—a Texas Member of this House introduced a long and 
rambling resolution, the kernel of which requested the President 
to- warn all American citizens to refrain from traveling upon a 
merchantman of any belligerent even though armed only for 


defense, and specifically stating that “in case American citizens 
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do travel on such armed belligerent ships they do so at their 
own risk.” 

Naturally feeling that the passage of this resolution would be 
an invasion of his prerogative to conduct diplomatie negotia- 
tions, the President called into conference several of the ma- 
jority leaders of this House. After their conference the report 
was spread broadcast through the newspapers that these very 
distinguished gentlemen, whose words were necessarily entitled 
to great weight, had told the President and the newspaper men 
that in their judgment the McLemore resolution would pass 
tavo or three to one. 

The German newspapers, and through them the German pub- 
lic, were promptly advised that the President and his leaders in 
Congress. were hopelessly out of accord. Speaking of the deter- 
mination of Germany to destroy all British merchantmen, the 
Vossische Zeitung, for example, says: 

It is not without risk; but the risk, 5 is smaller since the 
American Congress shows signs of demand ng that the decision In inter- 
national! affairs be taken from the President's hands and placed in those 
of Congress, 

I think it can not be denied by any reasonable man that utter- 
ances like these tended to strengthen, and did strengthen, the 
position of Germany in its negotiations with the United States 
on this matter and that they proportionately tended to embar- 
rass, and did embarrass, the President of the United States in 
his dealings with Germany. Bear in mind that all this time the 
McLemore resolution, which states that Americans who travel 
on an armed merchantman did so “at their own risk,” was the 
only proposal generally known in Washington and in the news- 
papers of the country. The agitation in Congress arose over the 
McLemore resolution and over nothing else. It arose, therefore, 
not over a mere “warning” resolution but over a resolution 
that an American, in effect, lost his citizenship when he walked 
up the gangplank of a merchantman bound for Europe and car- 
rying even a single gun. 

Under these circumstances it can not, I think, be regarded as 
surprising that the President has insisted upon a square decla- 
ration by Congress whether it believes in the McLemore resolu- 
tion. The President still, of course, feels that the matter is 
Executive and not legislative, but certain majority leaders of 
Congress having seen fit to express themselves to the President 
and to the press that Congress would overwhelmingly pass the 
McLemore resolution if given the opportunity, the President 
finds it necessary to have Congress itself repudiate the utter- 
ances of its leaders if his hand is to be effective in dealing with 
Germany. ‘The question is Executive and not legislative. but 
these leaders of Congress purported to say that Congress sought 
to regard the matter as legislative, and further that the Congress 
thought the President was wrong in his view of the merits of 
the case. 

The McLemore resolution, therefore, is and should be before 
us to-day—not because it is the best resolution which could be 
drawn by the “warners” nor because it is the worst, but be- 
cause it is the snake that has made all the trouble upon which 
the press of this country and Germany have laid stress. This 
particular snake, and not some other snake, whether more at- 
tractive or more repellant, must be “ scotched " by Congress. 

I confess that I should have been glad to see the question so 
presented that an aflirmative resolution would be the proper 
one. I should have liked to have the House act upon some such 
resolution as the following, which I offered in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives, in Congress 
assembled, recognize that the direction of diplomatic negotiations is 
vested in the Executive, and, in the matter of armed merchantmen, will 
uphold the Executive in asserting and maintaining by diplomatic nego- 

tions the existing hts of the United States and Its citizens in 
conformity witb the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, the 
Soaps principles of international law, and the established usage of 

A “warning” resolution is, in effect, negative, and tabling or 
defeating a “warning” resolution is negativing the negative. 
It would ordinarily seem weak and perhaps puerile, as con- 
trasted with a strong, definite enunciation of principles; but as 
the issue is presented we have no choice in the matter. The 
question is whether Congress shall uphold the President in the 
matter of the McLemore resolution, not whether it would uphold 
him in some other type of resolution which can plausibly be 
suggested. 

I have no time to discuss at length the underlying merits 
of the armed-merchantman controversy. I confess that they 
seem not necessarily involved In the discussion of to-day. Just 
two or three very brief suggestions may nevertheless not be 
amiss: 

First. Germany herself has recognized the distinction made 
by international law between warships, merchantmen armed for 


offense, and merchantmen armed for defense. These distinc- 
tions are a part of international law. To change them now is 
unfair, unwarranted, and unwise. More than thut, it instantly 
plunges us from the “frying pan into the fire,” for, by acknowl- 
edging the German point of view as to merchantmen armed for 
defense, we thereby make them in effect warships, and must 
treat them as such in our ports. It is easy to imagine the 
viewpoint of the allies when the consequences which would flow 
out of this decision were made ciear to them. 

Second. The reason for the German demand that the rules 
of war and international law be changed in this matter is 
because the submarine is a puny and defenseless thing, and that 
she, therefore, ought to be given certain immunities which were 
never claimed for ordinary warships. But the use of the sub- 
marine has great and unprecedented advantages—advantages 
which Germany herself has found far outweigh its disad- 
vantagees—even under the existing rules of warfure. Is it 
fair that the submarine should preserve to the utmost ail the 
advantages appurtenant to this type of craft and at the same 
time be as free from attack by the merchantmen who see her 
approaching as if she were a cup defender? 

Third. It is the unvarying history of nations that yielding by 
one nation to the unwarranted demands of another is always 
followed by further demands, gradually becoming more and 
more insolent. The actual legal rights of the United States in 
this matter are probably denied by few in this House. Let us 
yield these rights and we shall see that we have started a train 
of trouble instead of bringing to an end the vexations of which 
we are so painfully conscious to-day. 

All this deals with the duties of Congress, What of the 
duties of the individual? Of course, he should avoid traveling 
on an armed merchantman of a belligerent, except in cases of 
extreme necessity. Manifestly, too, it is proper for the State 
Department to do as it has been doing—namely, to issue pass- 
ports only in cases of the gravest consequence. There is noth- 
ing more damnable than the spirit of the man who sails for fun 
and in the spirit of adventure or for the resulting thrill. But 
that has no bearing upon the duties of the Congress. We must 
as a Nation maintain our rights, even though as individuals we 
should be sparing in their exercise. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS F. KONOP, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, owing to the short time allowed 
for a debate on the McLemore resolution yesterday, it was im- 
possible for me to get time to discuss this question. I am there- 
fore grateful for the privilege of being able to state my views 
on the proposition to-day under leave to extend remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, I voted against the previous ques- 
tion on the rule submitted by the Rules Committee, because the 
rule reported deprived the House of opportunity to amend the 
McLemore resolution. If the previous question had been voted 
down, a substitute rule could have been adopted with oppor- 
tunity for amendment and liberality of debate. Under the gag 
rule adopted three-fourths of the Members were deprived of the 
opportunity to discuss the question, and every Meinber of the 
House was bound hand and foot to vote to table or not to 
table the McLemore resolution. The defeat of the previous 
question on the rule compelled me to vote for the rule in order to 
be able to register my vote on the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in sympathy with everything stated in 
the McLemore resolution. I voted not to table that resolution, 
so that opportunity would be given to Members of the House to 
amend and perfect the resolution and make it purely a resolution 
of warning American citizens off armed belligerent merchunt 
ships. 

To my mind there has been much confusion in the dehate on 
this question. There are two questions involved. One is an 
international question and the other is purely a national ques- 
tion—purely an American question, 

Mr. Speaker, a question of whether or not belligerent mer- 
chant ships can arm themselves for defense or offense, and how 
much armament they can carry before they lose their identity 
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as merchantmen and become auxiliary cruisers, is an interna- 
tional question. We, as a Congress of the United States, have 
nothing to do with that question. That question should be left 
to the executive department of our Government. I for one, Mr. 
Speaker, am willing to leave that question for solution in the 
hands of our great President, Woodrow Wilson, who has, by 
his patriotism and statesmanship, piloted the ship of state 
through a most angry sea. I have stood with the President on 
nearly every proposition. I believe he has done a great service 
to his country in keeping it out of war. I am willing at any 
time to let him handle all international questions for I believe 
that he has handled them in a way that has redounded to the 
glory of our country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the question of whether or not we should 
or should not warn our own citizens to keep off armed bellig- 
erent merchantmen is not an international question at all. 
That is a national question. That is an American question. 
That is a question which concerns the safety and welfare of 
American citizens. That is the question which was submitted 
to us for action. 

Why should we not warn our citizens of dangers not only 
to themselves but to their country? The warning of our own 
citizens to keep out of danger is our business. It involves no 
questions of international law. It concerns no nation abroad 
nor any of its citizens, nor does it involve any relations of our 
citizens with foreign countries. 

I for one, Mr. Speaker, am willing to warn American citizens 
to keep off armed belligerent ships. In doing that, I am asking 
American citizens te surrender no right. I am simply warning 
them of danger to themselves and to their country. I am sim- 
ply appealing te their patriotism as American citizens and 
asking them not to jeopardize the peace of our beloved country 
and its peaceful people in this great crisis. In doing that, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not dishonoring my country. There is nothing 
dishonorable nor unpatriotic about this. I believe the men who 
favored the McLemore resolution are just as patriotic as those 
who voted to table It. The men who are in favor of keeping 
Americans off armed belligerent ships whose destruction is 
liable to bring us into international difficulties and war, are as 
loyal to their country as those who would plunge us into war, 
over some useless, resurrected, old international code, permit- 
ting the arming of merchantmen. 

Mr. Speaker, we have warned American citizens to desert their 
property and their homes and get out of Mexico. I believe 
that we have even appropriated money and provided ships to 
get them out of that country. We did it for the simple reason 
that we did not want to be involved in a war with Mexico. If 
it was not dishonorable to warn the American citizens to desert 
their property and homes in Mexico, it is not dishonorable now 
to ask American citizens to keep off armed belligerent ships. 

We have had international difficulties with the belligerents. 
We have maintained that the sinking of indefensible merchant 
ships by a submarine without signal for surrender and without 
adequate protection for the lives of passengers and crew was 
contrary to international law. This position of our country has 
2 . by all the belligerents. This question has been 
sett 

But what is the question now? ‘What are the allies doing now, 
and what are they doing it for? They have armed and are 
arming their merchantmen with guns big enough to have sunk 
any and all warships used during the Civil War. They are 
arming them with 6-inch guns to do what? To sink submarines 
of the enemy. Just because some law of by-gone pirate and 
barbaric days permitted merchantmen to arm for defensive pur- 
poses only, the allies are arming merchantmen to sink sub- 
marines. Our own Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, in his note 
of January 18, stated that the right to arm merchantmen was 
a “doubtful legal right.” What do the central powers propose 
under thesé conditions? They serve notice and propose to sink 
armed merchantmen on sight without warning. Mr. Speaker, 


the question whether or not the allies have a right to arm their | 


merchantmen, and the central powers a right to sink them when 
armed, is a question which I am willing to leave to the President 
to handle diplomatically; but whether or not while this ques- 
tion is being considered diplomatically our American citizens 
should needlessly bring about a war by traveling on armed mer- 
chantmen is a question for us to settle. Will any man claim 
that it is dishonorable to warn American citizens to keep off 
these armed ships while these questions are being settled? 
Shall reckless and indifferent men who take on armed 
belligerent ships “ just for the thrill of it” plunge this country 
into war? No! 
patriotism for our countrymen to forego and postpone the exer- 


cise of a “doubtful legal right” and fer us, their Representa- | 


tives, to warn them of the danger to our country. 


Mr. Speaker, it is the exercise of the highest 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, there is a law of the nations of the 
earth. We are one of the great nations. This law is therefore 
the law of the United States. We helped to make it; we owe it 
obedience; and we are entitled to its protection, Under that 
law the citizens of the United States havea right to travel on the 
armed merchant ships of nations at war with other nations, and 
we have a right to immunity from all hurt from either belliger- 
ents or neutrals. It is nothing to say that it would be foolish 
for neutrals to take passage on such ships. That goes without 
saying. 

If my neighbors are carrying on a pistol duel across my 
yard I should be a fool if I needlessly went on the firing line, 
but if I should permit my neighbors to deny to me the right 
to go into my yard, then I am worse than a fool, I am a 
miserable coward, The question is not whether there are still 
fools in the world. That question is closed. Like the poor, 
they are always with us. It is a matter of fundamental right. 
It is a question of whether we shall claim our rights under 
the law, or whether we shall yield them. As for warning 
against taking such passage, all sensible men are already 
self-warned. Due regard for life should be its own monitor. 
But there is a difference, a vast difference, between discretion 
and right. 

We are not called upon to say whether we shall give warning 
to save a few who are scarcely worth saving, but whether we 
shall save for ourselves, for this Nation, for future genera- 
tions, those great fundamental rights by which we live and 
move and have our national being. 

The question here in issue is a diplomatic question, and 
therefore an Executive question, and the right to deal with it, 
under our Constitution and laws, lies solely with the President 
of the United States, and I shall vote to commit it to his hands. 

I, for one, have been deeply grieved that the President has 
not been more firm and aggressive in the protection of our 
rights on the seas and with other nations, and I have deeply 
deplored his course in this particular, and it would now come 
with poor grace for me not to vote to uphold his hands in a 
great and solemn matter in which he is trying to defend the 
sacred rights of our country. It will be time for this Con- 
gress to act when, and when only, diplomacy has failed, and 
the power of the Army and Navy shall be necessary to enforce 
the rights of the American citizens. Until that time comes, 
and I pray God that it may never come, let us, regardless of 
party, stand by the President, inspired only by a purpose to 
serve our common country. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the intense agitation in 
Congress comes, as I understand it, from the belief of our 
national leaders that we, for safety sake, should get off the 
lid that holds the McLemore and similar resolutions out of con- 
sideration on this floor and bring them out and lay them on the 
table out of consideration. ‘The ultimate helpfulness of such 
action may come in the awakening of impression abroad that we 
are all standing for our country as against all foreign oppo- 
nents, and if such be the result our procedure will have been 
worth while. 

This question of warning foolhardy and dare-devil citizens 
of the United States to keep off of armed ships of the belliger- 
ents, and, by their acquiescent action, assist in keeping us out 
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of war, is not only serious but it is complex serious because 
action out of harmony with our President might embolden some 
of the fighting nations to feel that we are disagreeing, and thus 
encourage them to take larger liberties in warfare directly 
affecting our country; and complex because it places many of 
us of conscientious convictions in a situation wherein the ques- 
tion, as it comes before us, can not be voted on directly, and 
even if it did so present itself we would still be in the paradox 
of voting for what seems to us to be for the best and yet voting 
embarrassment to our President, who must conduct all inter- 
national negotiations, who has so far conducted them safely 
and who believes he can continue to do so if the belligerent 
world is given to understand that he is backed up by his coun- 
try and its Congress. 

It would not be candid for me to say that I believe it im- 
possible to in some way warn our people to keep off of armed 
belligerent ships and at the same time preserve all our rights 
under international law. Instead, I believe it could be done 
and that it ought to be done by influential authority, and that 
such action would solidify our people more completely behind 
our President than to ask them, by implication at least, to jeop- 
ardize our lives, our property, and our well-being by permitting, 
without protest, that the daring or the designing may invite 
trouble for us by unnecessarily risking their lives and our na- 
tional safety by taking passage on armed ships which they 
know are liable to be blown up. It is a clear case of the safety 
of 100,000,000 people on one side against the probably reckless 
and unnecessary risk of a very few on the other. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that international law gives citi- 
zens of neutral countries the guaranty of safe passage on 
belligerent merchant ships, “armed for defense,” but warning 
them to keep off, it seems to me, would not curtail our right 
of reparation if they be damaged or killed. I understand, also, 
that the international law, which is our only legal protection 
on the seas, can not be changed while most of the nations that 
made it and acknowledge its supreme authority are at war 
with one another. And I admit that our adding to or taking 
from it now would weaken its binding force and probably 
nullify it as the final arbiter of all questions of international 
rights and privileges. 

But this situation is not of my making. I am not respon- 
sible for the questionably “whereased ” McLemore resolution 
which makes it objectionable to all, nor for the reverse orders 
by which it was first hushed into committee-room sleep and 
then unexpectedly and surprisingly called into consideration 
by the same authority. However, it is but fair to say that we 
hear that changed conditions in satisfactorily progressing for- 
eign negotiations were induced by reports that the importance 
of warning our people off armed ships met with the favor of 
most Members of Congress, and that such impression abroad 
halted our negotiations with the warring nations, one of which 
is alleged to have exceeded her international right in destruc- 
tion of lives and property of a neutral and legally protected 
nation and another by illegal interference with our rights at 
sea. If this be true, it affords reason for most of the action 
we are asked to take, for we are in honor, and by the law of 
self-preservation, bound to stand by our country against all 
encroachments, be they direct or incidental. 

From information in hand I believe that a large majority of 
the people of the district I represent believe that wise pre- 
caution would be conserved by some warning to our people to 
keep off of belligerent ships. But the President, who -more 
fully than any other man in this country knows our real inter- 
national situation, insists that such action now would seriously 
complicate his plans to continue our neutrality and our peace, 
and therefore the rule to bring the matter into parliamentary 
form so as to lay it on the table until a safer time for its con- 
sideration neither commits us to reversal of our opinions as to 
the wisdom and efficacy of keep-out-of-unnecessary-danger ac- 
tion nor places us out of harmony with the President’s position 
that it is his right and his constitutional duty to have un- 
hampered and unquestioned charge of negotiations and settle- 
ments of international disputes without interference of Con- 
gress unless its action is necessary. 

Finally, our action here to-day will also be openly indicative, 
as set forth in the report of the committee and its approval, 
that the Congress, the people’s direct representation for public 
welfare, shall be informed and its approval invoked and guaran- 
teed before any radical action against a foreign nation is taken, 
And not only is such injunction binding while Congress is in 
session, but it implies that, if emergency arises, the President 
call Congress in special session for consultation and advice be- 
fore relations with any other nation are formally broken off. 

Under such a situation, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me every 
Member of Congress can consistently and safely vote for a rule, 


if it provides adequate time for debate, fo take up and consider 


the resolution and for a motion to table the resolution. Such 
action does not compromise the position of those who believe that 
our people ought to be formally warned to keep off belligerent 
ships. and yet it proclaims to the world that we are a united 
people and ready to rally to our flag and its world-famous sig- 
nificance of justice at any time our rights on land-or sea are 
either ignored or abused by any foreign power. We may have 
personal sympathies in the awful struggle beyond the seas; we 
may also be prejudiced against England’s domineering tactics 
or Germany's aggressiveness; but we are all Americans, and 
every loyal citizen of this land of the free is openly for his 
own country first and forever. 

No avoidable war for us, no compromise of our national rights, 
no division of support of our national leader in a crisis, no in- 
tervention without due consideration, and no faltering in 
loyalty to our flag is and must be our national safeguard if this 
great Torte es of liberty is to endure as the shining light of 
civilization. 


The Navy League’s Actual Organizers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include some remarks 
on some matters of preparedness and a communication from 
the Navy League—nothing offensive: 


THE NAVY LEAGUE’S ACTUAL ORGANIZERS. 


The pioneer organization in the field of national defense in the 
United States was the Navy League. Over 13 years ago, on November 
20, 1902, pursuant to a call issued by Jarvis B. Edson, chairman of 
the committee appointed by the Naval Order of the United States for 
the formation of a naval preparedness sosio: the Deen meeting of 
the Navy ue was held at the New York Yacht Club. 

The men who founded the organization were not, for the most part. 
of national renown. At this meeting there were present Jarvis B. 
E „ a naval veteran of the Civil War. who represented the Naval 
Order of the United States; Washington Irving. an officer of the New 
York State Naval Militia, who resented the Association of the Naval 
Militia of the United States; and C. W. Rushenberger, representing the 
Naval Academy Alumni of Philadelphia; and Mr. J. D. J. Kelly, an edi- 
torial writer of the New York Herald, representing the Naval Academy 
Alumni of New York. 

The league was incorporated ander the laws of the State of New 
York January 2, 1903, and the incorporators named were as follows: 
Jacob W. Miller, Washington Irving, and Herbert L. Satterlee. who 
had served in the Spanish-American War as members of the New York 
State Naval Militia; Jarvis B. Edson, of the Naval Order of the United 
States; and Jennings S. Cox. The first meeting of the league was at- 
tended largely by Naval a e in civil life and members 
of the New York State Naval Militia. At this meeting the following 
directors were elected: 

Allen 8. Apgar, Jennings S. Cox, William Butler Duncan, jr., Jarvis 
B. Edson, Alfred Ely, Washington Irving, J. D. J. Kelly, Charles H. 
Loring, Henry Eckford Rhoades, G. B. Satterlee, Herbert L. Satterlee, 
Robert S. Sloane, J. Frederic Tams. Aaron Vanderbilt. John Vander 
Poel, T. C. Wood, and Jacob W Miller. 

Although few of these organizers of the Navy Sa teri were known to 
the general public outside of their immediate circle of friends and 
business acq tances, the organization which they formed fulfilled a 
need and represented a growing conviction in the minds of thinking 
men all over the country on behalf of a strong and efficient Navy. The 
Navy League was a success from the start, although for many years 
the organization was like “a voice crying in the wilderness” for 
national defense. 

Any American of good repute, by paying $100, can obtain a founder 
membership in the league, bnt the incorporators and directors men- 
tioned above include the entire list cf organizers, the actual founders 
of this patriotic society. No one of them was or is interested finan- 
cially in the manufacture of warships or war munitions. Two of 
them were writers on New York newspapers, several were lawyers, and 
the rest of them were pretty evenly distributed among the various 
walks of business and professional life of the metropolis, 


The above statement was prepared by A. H. Dadmun, secre- 
tary of the Navy League of the United States. Mr. Dadmun 
writes that the facts contained are on record in the minutes 
of the organization. 


WHY WE NEED A BIGGER NAVY, 


What President Wilson said: 
{At Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1916.] 


And the Navy of the United States, You have been told that it is 
the second in strength in the world. I am sorry to say that experts do 
not agree with those who tell you that. Reckoning by its actual 
strength, I believe it to be one of the most efficient navies in the world, 
but its strength ranks fourth, not second. 
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{At Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2, 1916.] 

Do you know the sweep of the coast from the canal to Alaska? It is 
nearly one-fourth the circumference of the earth. And the coast from 
2 —.— 5 to the Gulf? Do you think a Navy that ranks fourth 

sufficient 


WHY WE OUGHT TO PREPARE AGAINST WAR. 


What Secretary of War Garrison said in his report, Novem- 
ber, 1915: 

The. th h edict that ill come to this coun- 
try, . 83 with — thereto are 
unwise and needless. Since wars have come upon nations from the 
earliest date of recorded history to this moment, there is no basis of 
fact for such a position but an actual demonstration of the nonexist- 
ence of such basis. We were early warned that there would be wars 
and rumors of wars, and that nation would rise against nation and 
kingdom against kingdom, and the end was not yet; and that predic- 
fon Ese veer !... and ae, tuenatoas 

e . 
must oe treated as ee all other existing evils and must be prepared 
3 ; THREE REASONS FOR PREPAREDNESS. 

First. Switzerland prepared against war. Belgium trusted 
to a “scrap of paper.” Which country has fared best? 

Second. The Monroe doctrine and the exclusion of Asiatic 
cheap labor are first-class policies. You can never uphold them 
with a third-class fleet. Dreadnaughts can never be stopped by 
hot shots from Chautauqua platforms, 

Third. Armenia has always adopted a policy of passive non- 
resistance, Ireland for a thousand years has pursued the oppo- 
site course. Which is happiest to-day, the crushed Armenian 
peasant woman or the spirited Irisi. colleen? 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

Do you believe in the Monroe doctrine, whicu forbids foreign 
nations to set up any new branch establishments on American 
soil? Do you think that we do right in forbidding hordes of 
Chinese and Japanese to overrun our country? 

I for one think those are first-class policies, but you never can 
support them with a third-class fleet. 

ONE OF ÆSOP’S FABLES, 

Let me read you what Æsop says about preparedness: 

A wild boar was 5 tusks against a tree, when a fox coming 
by asked why he did so. “ For,” said he, “I see no reason for it; there 
is neither hunter nor hound in sight nor . danger that I can 
see at hand.” True,“ replied the boar. when the danger does 


arise I shall have something else to do than to my weapons.” 
It is too late to whet the sword when the —— sounds to draw it. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0! 


HON. PERL D. DECKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, England, speaking for herself 
and her allies, contends that she has a right to arm her mer- 
chant ships for defensive purposes, and that these merchant 
ships so armed shall be treated in all respects the same as un- 
armed merchant ships. 

England contends that while a merchant ship armed for de- 
fensive purposes has no right to go out of its ordinary course in 
searth of submarines, yet it is not required to wait to be attacked 
before offering resistance, but has a right to attack the sub- 
marine before the submarine has made a hostile move. In other 
words, England claims the right of an armed merchant ship to 
“attack in self defense.” A recent issue of the London Times 
recites several instances where armed merchant ships have at- 
tacked and destroyed German submarines. She does not base 
this right on The Hague Convention or upon any definite and 
specific treaty obligation, but she bases it upon international 
law. International law is the result of the practices and prece- 
dents of various nations at different times, as well as the de- 
cisions of prize courts and the theses and essays of international- 
law writers. England contends that while these practices, prece- 
dents, theses, and opinions are not uniform and unanimous as to 
the right of a merchant ship of a belligerent to carry arms for 
defensive purposes, yet that the weight of authority sustains her 
contention, 

Germany, speaking for herself and her allies, contends that 
armed merchant ships should be treated the same as warships, 
and that no practical distinction can be made between a ship 
armed for defensive and a ship armed for offensive purposes. 
Germany contends that the law giving merchant ships a right to 
arm came into existence for the purpose of allowing them to 


defend themselves against pirates and privateers and not for the 
purpose of allowing them to defend themselves against warships. 

She contends that since pirates have long since been driven 
from the sea and privateering was abolished by the declaration 
of Paris in 1856 therefore no reason now exists why merchant 
ships, armed to resist and destroy battleships, should not be 
treated the same as battleships. She invokes the principle of 
law that when the reason for a law fails the law itself falls.” 
Germany contends that, while international law can not be 
changed after the starting of a war, yet international law should 
be interpreted and applied in the light of changed conditions, 
And in support of this contention cites the note of our Govern- 
ment to Great Britain, in which it was said: 


The Government of the United States is, of course, not oblivious to 
pea een changes which have occurred in the conditions and means of 
na warfare since the rules hitherto governing legal blockade were 
formulated. It might be ready to admit that the old form of “ block- 
ade,” with its cordon of ships in the immediate offing of the blockaded 

is no longer practicable in the face of an enemy Ne the 
means and Seer ens make an effective defense by use sub- 
marines, mines, and craft. 

Thus, briefly, I have stated the contention of England and the 
contention of Germany. I am constrained to the belief that 
there is argument on both sides. I may have been led to this 
belief by the fact that in the negotiations relative to the 
Lusitania case much stress was laid on the question as to 
whether the Lusitania was armed or unarmed. Germany in- 
sisted that she was armed. The United States insisted that she 
was not. An investigation was made. Testimony was taken, 
and one man was sent to the penitentiary for falsely swearing 
that she was armed. Stress was laid on the same question 
growing out of the sinking of other vessels by submarines. I 
was further led to the belief that the right of belligerent mer- 
chant ships to be armed was not a certain and established right 
by the dispatch which Secretary Lansing sent on January 18 to 
the foreign powers, in which he said: 


slight modification of the pnts generally followed by nations 
ior to the employment of submarines, will appeal to the sense of 
and fairness of 


h y 
these conditions international law appea to permit a merchant ves- 
sel to carry armament for defensive Purposes without lessen its 
character it could not be u: ef- 
fectively in offense 83 enemy naval vessels, while it could defend 


power to submerge, is 
seless in point of construction. A merchant 2 saree 
even a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for offense 


piscing of guns on m-rchantmen at the present date of submarine war- 
can be explained only on the ground of a purpose to render mer- 


If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it ts found that she is of an enemy char- 
acter and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal 
to places of safety of persons on board, it would net seem just or 
reasonable that the submarine should be compelled while complying 
with these requirements to expose itself to almost certain destruction 
by the guns on board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that sub- 
marines should adhere strictly to the rules of international law in the 
matter of E, and searching merchant vessels, determining their 
belligerent na lity, and removing the crews and passengers to 
places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of war, and that 
merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be prohibited from 

ng any armament whatsoever. 

n p g this formula as a basis of conditional declarations b 
the belligerent Governments, I do so in the full conviction that ea 
Government will consider primarity the humane purposes of re the 
lives of innocent le, rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
ante which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

y Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the argument 
that a merchant vesse! carrying an armament of any sort. in view of 
the character of submarine warfare and the defensive weakness of 
undersea craft, should be beld to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated 
by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Government, and is seriously 
considering instructing its officials accordingly. 


I am constrained to believe, then, that except from the tech- 
nical standpoint of international law the right of a belligerent 
armed merchant ship to be treated the same as an unarmed 
ship under present conditions is not a certain and unquestion- 
able right. 


Beh ETC ha ian olga See Ta? e ie PN Le . ea hws oe 
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The importance to England of her contention is great. It is 
important to her that these merchant ships be armed, because 
by arming these ships with guns of small caliber they are more 
effective In resisting and destroying submarines even than 
battle ships would be, because of their greater speed, It is im- 
portant to England that these ships while so armed be treated 
the same as unarmed merchant ships and so have free access to 
one ports. It is on these ships that she carries her munitions 
of war. 

It is important to Germany that she have a right to sink 
these ships by every method and means that she would use 
against a warship, because she, the same as England, is fight- 
ing, as she claims, for her existence and is striving to keep the 
ane from getting cannon and bullets to be used against her 
soldiers. 

This contention is of vital importance to England and Ger- 
many, but, whether we sympathize with England or with Ger- 
many, we should not allow our judgment to be warped, but 
should consider this controversy solely from the standpoint of 
its importance to America. It is important to America only to 
the extent that it affects the rights of a few Americans to travel 
on these ships. America should not be interested in the ques- 
tion of immunity which the presence of American citizens on 
board would furnish armed merchant ships of England carrying 
munitions of war; nor should we consider the benefit which 
would accrue to Germany if the absence of Americans on these 
armed merchant ships would allow her to make her submarine 
warfare more effective. 

The question which America must settle is, Is it for her 
welfare and consistent with her honor to preyent Americans 
from using these armed merchant ships? 

The situation as it now stands is this: England and her allies 
have placed guns and trained gunners on her merchant ships 
for defensive purposes and have instructed them not to wait to 
be attacked, but to“ attack in self-defense” any submarine that 
may come in sight, Germany and her allies have given notice 
that their submarines will sink without warning any merchant 
ships so armed. The President insists upon the right under 
international law of Americans to travel on merchant ships thus 
armed, and insists that if Germany sinks a merchant ship thus 
armed without warning and lives of American passengers are 
lost. Germany will be held to strict account. To put this plainly 
and bluntly, I believe, as the situation now stands, if American 
lives are lost as the result of the sinking of any merchant ship 
by a German submarine without warning, it means war. There- 
fore I believe steps should be taken to prevent Americans from 
riding upon armed merchant ships before they are sunk and 
thus prevent war. 

I admit that there are some things worse than ‘war. I admit 
that war, dreadful as it is, is sometimes justifiable, but I do not 
believe that it is justifiable to wage war for a right that is in 
any respect doubtful or for a right that is not vital to our 
welfare. I do not believe that the right of Americans to travel 
upon armed merchant ships under present conditions is suffi- 
ciently clear and free from doubt as to justify war. I do not 
believe that the right of Americans to travel on armed merchant 
ships, even if it was clear and free from doubt, is of sufficient 
importance to our country to justify war. There are few places 
in the world that men can not travel to-day on neutral ships. 
These neutral ships are not so comfortable, so luxurious, so 
swift, as the belligerent ships, but from the standpoint of im- 
portance is it not better that a few who must travel should 
sacrifice their ease than that hundreds of thousands should 
sacrifice their lives? 

We may not have the right to change international law 
ufter a war starts, but the American Congress, in time of peace 
or time of war, has the right to regulate the conduct of its 
citizens in any reasonable manner that is for the welfare of 
its own people. We have a right to prevent the carrying of 
dynamite on passenger trains. We have a right to prevent 
passengers from riding on dynamite trains. We have a right 
to prevent citizens from riding on ships carrying munitions of 
war. We have a right to prevent citizens from riding on armed 
merchant ships of a belilgerent nation. If our Government 
should say to England, “ When your armed merchant ships 
enter our ports, they shall be interned, the same as war ships,” 
then England might justly say, “ You are changing international 
law and committing an unneutral act.” But if we say, not to 
England but to our own people, “ You must not travel on these 
armed merchant ships,” then we would not be changing any 
international law so as to affect any right of England and we 
would not be committing any unneutral act. England does 
not claim that she has the right to have Americans aboard 
wi merchant ships to furnish immunity against submarine 
uttas 


It is the right and duty of the Chief Executive of this Nation 
to initiate diplomatic negotiations. This right and duty is 
based on practice and custom. It is not, as some claim, an ex- 
clusive constitutional right. Congress alone is the war-making 
body. This exclusive right of Congress to declare war implies 
the solemn right and imperative duty of Congress so to regu- 
late the conduct of its citizens, if it can be done in an honorable 
way, to prevent war. 

Congress, and Congress alone, has the right to restrict or 
regulate the rights of a few citizens for the sake of all citizens. 
If the conduct of these few citizens who desire to ride on armed 
ships should be regulated, then it is the duty of Congress to 
regulate it. Congress can not shirk its responsibilities; it can 
not pass that responsibility to the President, however wise or 
good or great he may be. Pilate tried to shirk his responsibility 
and to wash the blood from his hands more than 2,000 years ago. 
If a Representative believes that these few Americans should 
be kept off these ships, when should he act? Should he wait 
until an armed ship has been sunk and American lives lost, 
when the minds of our people will have been inflamed, and he 
will have been called upon to vote for peace or war, when it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for the President, with all his 
popularity, to prevent war? Should he wait till then or should 
he act now. I believe he should act now. Therefore, as a 
Representative in Congress, caring more for the welfare of the 
great mass of the people than for the convenience of a few of 
the people, I believe it is my duty to vote for a law that will 
prevent a few people from riding upon armed merchant ships 
of belligerent nations, or to vote for a resolution that will warn 
them that if they travel upon these ships they travel at their 
own risk. 

I believe when we consider that the nations of Europe are in 
a struggle for existence and dangers lurk in every quarter of 
that war-stricken sphere, that this is not an unreasonable or 
humiliating precaution. American citizens had legal rights in 
Mexico that were valuable, definite, and certain, based on treaty 
obligations. In that anarchy-ridden country there was no gov- 
ernment to call to account for the violation of these rights, but 
nevertheless we could have sent our Army to maintain those 
rights. We did not send our Army to maintain those rights; 
but for the sake of the lives and welfare of the great mass of 
American citizens we warned the few American citizens in 
Mexico to come home. An American citizen has the legal right 
to receive a passport to travel in a belligerent country for 
business, pleasure, or any honorable purpose; yet the State 
Department has rightly refused to issue passports to persons 
who wish to travel in belligerent countries for pleasure or sight- 
seeing. If it is wise for the State Department to use its dis- 
cretion and restrict American rights, who will say that it is 
humiliating or unwise for the lawmaking body of this Govern- 
ment to use its discretion and restrict the American’s right to 
travel on armed ships of a belligerent nation for the purpose 
of saving this country from war? 

There are many people who do not appreciate what a calamity 
a war between the United States and Germany would be, re- 
gardless of who won. There is an opinion that we would only 
be expected to send our fleet. This is folly. Not only would 
we have to share the stupendous cost of this world war, but we 
would contribute our quota of lives and blood. When America 
goes to war her men and boys will not be content to let the men 
and boys of other nations do their fighting. 

I have no desire to embarrass the administration. My loyalty 
and devotion to the President has been measured by my capac- 
ity. I have helped in his every effort to carry out the mandate 
of the people who elected him as well as Congress. The issue 
is not Shall we stand by the President?“ The issue in Ger- 
many was, Shall we stand by the Kaiser?” The issue in Eng- 
land was “Shall we stand by the King?” The issue in Russia 
wis “Shall we stand by the Czar?” The people there did not 
know why they were called upon to die. This is a representa- 
tive Government. If war is declared, we will stand by the 
President, but now the issue is “ Shall the Representatives of 
a hundred million people, in order to prevent war, regulate the 
conduct of a few Americans who wish to travel on armed 
merchant ships?” 

In this solemn hour I am not thinking of political parties or 
factions. I am thinking of my country. 1 am thinking of those 
who ride on the ships at sea, but I am also thinking of those 
brave men and boys who, if war comes, will have to die. I am 
not thinking so much about the price of zine ore as I am think- 
ing about the men who dig the ore. 1 am thinking not so much 
about the price of wheat and corn as I am about the men and 
boys who till the soil. 1 am not thinking so much about the 


success of business men as I am about the sons of business men 
who will follow the flag when the call comes. 
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I have the great honor to be the Representative of brave men 
and women and I want to act as brave men and women would 
have their Representative act. These men who would have to 
die if war came, these men whose sons would have to lie in the 
trenches and breathe asphyxiating gas; these mothers, the flesh 
and blood of whose boys would be splattered over the fields of 
Europe; these men whose posterity would have to groan under 
the burden of war debts for countless generations; these are the 
ones that Representatives in Congress should consider before 
war is declared, and it is in behalf of these that I believe that 
Congress should act and use its legislative authority to prevent 
war before diplomacy has brought us, as it did the nations of 
Europe, so close to the brink of war that it is impossible to 
draw back. 

It grieves me to differ from my friends. The situation may 
not be as grave as I think it is. I hope it is not. But enter- 
taining the convictions which I do, my course is clear and I 
must follow it regardless of the effect on my political fortunes. 


The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a copy of a letter 
written to the honorable Speaker of this House by the Hon. 
Samuel Gompers touching the Borland rider, so called. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. O., February 25, 1916. 

Sır: Apropos of the proposition coming before the House of Repre- 
sentatives an amendment to House bill 12207, which, in effect, will 
Increase the hours of service of Government clerks and other employees 
in the executive departments and of the District of Columbia, the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor, now in session at its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., eee Wire your attention to 
the fact that it is now generally recognized t shortening hours of 
work isa fundamental principle of human welfare. It is fundamental be- 
cause of the effect upon workers in all the various relations of life. 
These facts make it doubly deplorable that the United States Govern- 
ment should be asked even to consider a proposition to increase the 
number of hours that its employees shall work rt 7 and it is exceed- 
ingly regrettable that the demand for a longer workday for Government 
employees should be made under a pretense of economy. 

I) industrial experience to prove that there is no saving in 
lengthening hours of toil. on the contrary, decreasing the hours of 
work to a normal workday siwaya tends toward greater efficiency, 
greater accuracy of service, and a larger amount of work accomplished 
in a given time. Those workers who come to the office or places of work 
each morning refreshed and with quickened physical strength and 
mental interests and power are of greater value in their re: ve 
pisnes of service than clerks who. because they have worked longer, 

ave found it 8 to disarrange, to limit, or to forego entirely 
other duties and activities of life. 

But even though there were some foundation for the argument that 
a longer workday would be more economical, there is something of 
greater value to the Nation than saving public money. The State and 
all of the agencies of organized society have as their ultimate purpose 
the promotion of the health, comfort, happiness, and development of 
citizens. Uuman lives and human welfare must not be balanced against 
public moneys with the idea that the Nation can afford to save dollars 
at the expense of human welfare. There are principles of human wel- 
fare that are of infinitely more importance to the Nation than are any 
pues of economy.“ America represents an ideal which places 

umanity paramount above all else. It comes, therefore, with a shock 
to those who have an understanding of the principles of national wel- 
fare and the principles of e Ss Bye 2 a proposition should be made 
to Congress to lengthen hours of labor for its employees in order that a 
sum of ‘money may be saved the Government. 

The cumulative effect of longer hours of work will have an indelible 
influence upon the lives of those citizens who are the employees of the 
Government in the Nation's Capital. The effects will be evident not 
only physically but mentally, socially, and in all of the various phases 
of the everyday life. 

If America is to be true to her ideals she must observe the highest 
cones of the relations that ought to exist between those who employ 
and those who render service, and the best expression of those concepts 
ought to be found in the conditions afforded Government employees in 
the Nation's Capital. 

In the name of the workers we directly represent, in the name of all 
the workers for whose interests we have a right to speak, in the name 
of all humanitarian citizens, we protest against a policy that is more 
mindful of the few dollars than of human beings. Such a policy is 
subversive of American ideals and detrimental to the best interests of 
our people and our Republic. 

By order of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK 


Speaker of House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
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Armed Merchant Vessels of Belligerents. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. IGOE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker. when the question of warning our 
citizens against traveling on armed belligerent merchant ves- 
sels was under discussion in the House, I could not explain my 
position fully in the time given to me. I had prepared a state- 
ment of the reasons that moved me to vote in favor of such a 
warning, and under the permission just given I wish now to 
present that statement. k 

I do not intend to enter into a discussion of the law relating 
to armed merchantmen. The cases that have arisen in regard to 
them do not present facts similar to what we have to-day. The 
submarine and effective aircraft are used for the first time in 
warfare, and many accepted rules of international law are diffi- 
cult of maintenance if these weapons are to be effective. For 
proof of the difficulty of enforcing the old rules in the face of 
new conditions the note of Secretary Lansing to all belligerents 
may be cited. In that note he said: 

I should add that my Government is impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

As to the difficulty of determining what is offensive and what 
is defensive armament we have only to read the rules laid 
down by this Government for port officers. It will be found there 
that we have stated that the presumption is that an armed 
vessel is armed for offensive purposes, but that the presumption 
may be removed by the existence of certain facts which only a 
careful examination and inquiry could disclose. Our Govern- 
ment concedes that a vessel armed for offense may be sunk 
without warning, and I am sure that all yessels that leave our 
ports will not be allowed to clear if they have armament for 
other than defensive purposes, as laid down by the rules of the 
State Department. Who can say, however, what changes may 
be made after leaving our ports? And who will pass on armed 
vessels that leave the ports of other countries and do not touch 
our ports? Take, for instance, the case of the ship upon which 
Consul McNeely lost his life. Suppose another such ship leaves 
England bound for Italy and is armed. Who will determine 
whether it is armed for offense or defense? And suppose an 
American takes passage on such ship, the ship torpedoed and 
sunk without warning, and the citizen loses his life? Will there 
be a presumption by our Government that it was armed for 
offense, since our port officials have never seen the ship? This 
and many other confusing questions may arise and probably 
will arise, and the only course is for our citizens to stay off all 
armed belligerent ships. The argument that it is dishonorable 
and a base surrender of the-rights of our citizens on the high 
seas to warn them off such ships does not appeal to me. 

We warned our citizens to get out of Mexico, not once but 
many times. They had to abandon their property and suffered 
many indignities, Some did not heed the warning and lost their 
lives. I believe the country sustains the administration in its 
action in warning citizens in Mexico and does not consider it 
either dishonorable or a base surrender of our rights. 

Further, in his note to the American ambassador to Germany, 
November 7, 1914, Mr. Lansing discussed the efforts of this 
Government to see that only defensively armed merchant vessels 
were cleared from our ports. In concluding his letter, Mr, 
Lansing wrote this remarkable sentence: 

Please bring the foregoing to the attention of the Germau Govern- 
ment, and in doing so express the hope that they will also prevent 
their merchant vessels from entering the ports of the United States 


carrying armaments even for defensive purposes, though they may 
possess the right to do so by the rules of international law. 


LANSING. 


Here we asked a great belligerent power to “prevent” its 
citizens from exercising a right upon the high seas if they 
wished to use our ports. If it was not dishonorable for the 
German Government to do this, why is it dishonorable for us to 
merely request (not prevent) our own citizens not to take pas- 
sage on armed merchant vessels? 

Just a few days ago the Government of Sweden, in the inter- 
est of the peace of that nation, warned its citizens not to take 
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passage on armed merchant vessels. Sweden is trying des- 
perately to preserve her neutrality. Has she done a dishonor- 
able thing in warning her citizens? 

Our own State Department has adopted rules and regulations 
relating to passports. As a general proposition American citi- 
zens have the right to go where they please throughout the 
world, and it is our duty to protect them wherever they go. 
But while the present conflict is going on we have restricted 
this right of our citizens somewhat by refusing passports to 
those who would visit belligerent countries for pleasure. The 
rule adopted by our State Department is: 

www.... A Ene FE phony dts we 
2 8 8 ä apg or — 

It must be admitted that this rule is reasonable. Has any- 
one charged us with doing a dishonorable thing in thus re- 
stricting the rights of our citizens? 

The statement has been made repeatedly that for Congress 
to pass a resolution warning our citizens not to take passage 
on armed belligerent merchant vessels would at this time be 
an invasion of the right of the President to exclusively handle 
and control all questions relating to our relations with foreign 
nations. With that view I do not agree, since the negotiations 
growing out of the armed-merchantmen question have reached 
no satisfactory conclusion, and each day may witness American 
citizens taking passage on armed merchant ships that may later 
be sunk without warning, and thus precipitate a discussion in 
Congress and the final answer upon this question. I believe 
that the Executive, in conducting negotiations upon this matter, 
is entitled to know where each Member of Congress stands and 
how far each Member will go to uphold his position. It seems 
to me also that in fairness and in justice to our fellow citizens 
who may wish to embark upon these vessels we ought to state 
plainly and unequivocally whether or not we believe they ought 
to exercise their right; and that if they do exercise them, 
whether or not we will resort to arms to vindicate and uphold 
their exercise of that right. We are told that it would be dis- 
honorable to warn our citizens against exercising their rights 
on the high seas. If that is so, then, if we do not warn them, 
they are justified in assuming that this Nation will fight to the 
bitter end ai at all cost to defend them in their exercise of 
that right. As for the President, if we say we will not warn 
our citizens, we. in effect. say to him and to the world that he 
may insist in his negotiations upon the right of our citizens to 
tra el upon these ships; that we refuse to warn them; that he 
may go to any extent within his constitutional powers to yin- 
dicate that right; and that we will, if necessary, back up his 
position by a resort to arms. 

In confirmation of this statement, while I do not know that 
the article appearing in the Washington Star of March 4, 1916, 
was authorized, I do think it may very properly be considered in 
this discussion. ‘The following is taken from that article: 

THINKS COUNTRY UNDERSTANDS. 


The White House was also gratified to-day by the belief that the 
country has not misunderstood the meaning of the Senate vote. Out- 
side of Washington the impression, from the tolegrams, seems to have 
been unanimous that the ate, despite the complications injected at 
the last minute by Senator Gore, meant to give the President a free 
band in his international work and did so. e country has evidently 
8 Eae same conclusion, if the many telegrams represent public 
sentiment. 

Whatever the coun believes, however, it ia clearly known and un- 
derstood that the President will — now on with a firmer hand 
and will continue to stand by his position that Germany will not sink. 
without warning. defensively armed passenger or merchant vessels, 
with Americans on board, unless she wants to invite a break with the 


United States. 
REGARDS HANDS AS FREE. 

The President told the coun that be stood for compliance with in- 
ternational rules and that the administration would back its position on 
that question by force. if necessary. He asked Congress to decide 
whether he was to be allowed to continue along these lines. He under- 
stands that Congress has given him a free hand and he is going to ac- 

the 8 imposed upon him. 
he President to-day feels that If Germany has not fully caught the 
aprit of the warning that is conyeyed in the whole transaction, then 

e does not want to get it; that she is bent on submarining in all direc- 
tions without care or concern for the interests of Americans or of hu- 
agi generally, He awaits Germany’s next move and then it will 

8. 


Thus it will be seen that a refusal to warn our citizens may 
readily be accepted as an invitation to go to the limit, and an 
assurance that “ the administration would back its position by 
force on that question if necessary,” “he understands that 
Congress hus given him a free hand.” 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, what it is that the President asks 
in his letter to Mr. Pov. I quote the following: 
The report that there are divided counsels in Con 
the foreign policy of the Government is bel 

of in foreign capitals. 1 believe that rej 


as it is anywhere credited, it can not 
and expose 


in regard to 

ue 9 
false, but so lo 

ail to do the greatest hare 

the country to the most serious risks. I therefore feel 


this su; 
commen: 


I do not know that any subsequent letters have been written, 
but this House is certainly not complying with his wishes unless 
we inform him in plain terms just what our position is. It is an 
invitation to each Member to frankly place himself on record 
either for or against a warning resolution, and far from being 
an invasion of the presidential prerogative to conduct foreign 
negotiations, the President himself now asks each of us to de- 
fine his position, and we would be weak and cowardly dic we not 
do so. I assume that we are also to speak what is in our minds 
and vote the convictions we have, without regard to the political 
effect upon party or individual. 

I can not do otherwise than place myself on record as favoring 
a warning resolution. I do so because I feel that while our citi- 
zens may have a technical right to take passage on armed bellig- 
erent merchant vessels, they should refrain from exercising 
that right in the interest of the peace of the country and the hap- 
piness of their countrymen. I will vote to issue that warning now, 
because I wish to serve notice on such citizens, I feel that any 
Member here who votes against warning our citizens to stay off 
these ships obligates himself to vote for a declaration of war if 
one of these citizens comes to harm. 

Congress has the power to declare war. The Members of this 
House who believe in their hearts that our citizens should be 
warned ought to declare their opinion now, for the question we 
are considering is one that may or may not result in war, ac- 
cordingly as we decide the matter here to-day. You can not 
hide behind the plea that vou do not want to tie the hands of 
the President in his diplomatic negotiations, for he has asked 
your opinion. 

If you vote against a warning, you tell him to proceed; and 
the next time the question comes before you it will be after an 
American citizen has come to harm, and you will not be able to 
weigh the question as coolly, calmly, and sensibly as now. Then 
your passions will be aroused; the press, which now denounces 
everyone who favors this proposition as an alien sympathizer 
or worse, will then demand war and call you a craven, a coward, 
and a wenkling if you do not so vote. Your vote against a warn- 
ing now will then return to plague you. You will realize too 
late that the blood of your countrymen must be shed and the 
wealth of your country dissipated, because you were too weak 
to record what your heart and your conscience told you was 
right. 

It is not.a pleasant thing to disagree with the President of the 
United States, especially at this time and upon such a question. 
I am the Representative here of 250,000 people, and I am sensible 
not only of the great responsibility that rests upon me as a 
Representative but also of the obligation to “well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office.” The responsibility and 
the obligation are mine. I can not and will not shift them to 
another. 


Neutrality of America. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 


OF IOWA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the letter of Dr. 
John W. Burgess, formerly professor of constitutional and in- 
ternationa! law and at present dean of the faculty of political 
science, philosophy, and pure science of Columbia University, 
on the subject of the duty of Congress to declare real neutrality 
of America. 

The letter is as follows: 

DUTY OF CONGRESS TO DECLARE REAL NEUTRALITY OF AMERICA. 
7 (By John W. Burgess.) 
To the EDITOR or THE EVENING MAIL. 1 


Sin: Replying to many questions concerning the submarine contro- 
versy between the Governments of this country and Germany, I beg to 
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say that, in my humble judgment, the administration has woven around 
itself such a web of fallacies in regard to the international duties of 
neutral governments toward belligerents that it has become practically 
helpless, and that Congress must take the matter in hand, extricate 
—— eee as from its self-imposed bonds and set it upon the right 
rack again. 

The administration made its first fatal mistake when it declared to 
the pore of this country and to the world that this Government 
could not, in the course of a war, prohibit the manufacture and export 
of arms and munitions of war without committing a breach of neu- 
trality and thus giving the belligerent which considered itself put in 
disadvantage thereby a just cause of war upon us. 

There is no such principle of international law as this and there are 
plenty of precedents a st this groundless claim. To hold that this 
Government is unable lawfully to prohibit at any time the exportation 
of anything it chooses from its ports is to deny the soy and 
independence of the Nation to regulate commerce without placing any 
such limitation on the power. 

By all the principles and practices of public law this is purely a 
domestic question. The British Government itself, through the mouth 
of Mr. Gladstone, expressly declared it to be such in the year 1870. 
We put it on or take it off, said he, in accordance with the interests 
of our own people. I am unable to understand, and have never been 
able to understand, how the Government of the United States could 
make such a declaration. Even were it true, it would be the height 
of imprudence and indiscretion to make it. It certainly has proved 
itself to be such. It has oS abr taken the only le weapon 
out of our hands, with which we could have forced Great Britain to 
observe our rights of trade with other neutral countries and with her 
enemies in noncontraband article or 7 poong us hand and foot 
rea ain. 


appily, however, our Constitution vests in Congress, not the Presi- 
dent, the regulation of commerce. 
I alone, which can prohibit the exporta- 


law at 
cing to the world 
almost oray month during the course of this war some change which 
she has cl 

at the pesioning 
tacitly or under haps so mild as to be ineffective in 


draw itself justi, 
rule of interna 
us a it regards them as threatening to its own life 

interests. 

But this high-sounding declaration of the administration about the 
inviolability of the rules of international law du the course of a 
war has no application at all to the matter which the administration 
is endea vo make it cover, viz, a warn! by this Government to 
its citizens not to travel on the armed mer en of the belliger- 
ents. Pressed to its utmost limits, such warning is only an announce- 
ment to our citizens that the Government will not be r nsible for 
their safety on such ships, that it will not plunge this coun into the 
hates and horrors of war in order to attempt to avenge the accidents 
to a handful of inconsiderate, ess, and unpatriotic men, who 
obstinately insist upon traveling on such ships, 

Can any man with one in of common sense left in his cranium 
call that the changing by Government of a rule of international 
law? Where is the rule of international law which wr Gov- 
ernment to be responsible anywhere or at any time for the safety of 
its citizens? There is none and neyer has been, is a question 
again of a purely domestic nature. 

You may it, if you w the refusal of the Government to 
attempt to enforce the enjoyment of a customary ng ig ok But that 
is just what neutral Governments are always doing in es of war. 
What is the recognition by neutral Governments of the right of visita- 
tion and search of neutral vessels by belligerents on the high seas, or 
of the right of belligerents to blockade enemy's ports t neutral 
commerce, except a refusal on the part of the neutral vernment to 
attempt to enforce the enjoyment of the customary 8 or rights, 
if you prefer, of its citizens in reference to the om of the high 
sea or of entering the ports of a friendly nation? 

The manifest anxiety of the administration to work this domestic 

wer of the Government of every sovereign nation over its relations to 
ts own citizens around into some sort of a duty to the belligerents un- 
der the behests of international law 1s the thing of sinister import which 
no patriotic American citizen dare allow to escape his eye. Stripped of 
all the sophistries of rhetoric and presented in the full nakedness of 
its iniquity, it ANITA means that this Government and Nation shall 
acknowledge an ob tion to Great Britain, Russia, and France to 
deliver safely in theír ports the arms and munitions of war sold to 
them in this country under the cover of the imperiled persons of 
American citizens. 

This udo obligation is termed the ht of American citizens, and 
the maintenance of it is called a question of national honor! Was 
there eyer such folly manifested before in prt ag places? To me 
such a course of argumentation is making straight for national dis- 
honor. It is making straight also for national catastrophe. No — 
ernment dare bruise the intelligence, conscience, and the sense of jus- 
tice, fairness, and truth of its citizens by any such legal fallacies. 
That conscience and that sense of truth will sooner or later reyolt 
against such bonds and rend them asunder, 

Lou can not fool all the people all the time.“ 

These are the reasons of my conviction that Congress should now 
take the submarine warfare controversy into its own hands for solution 
and should at once set aside this fictitious international law which the 
administration has invented, to the serious impairment of our national 
sovereignty over our own domestic questions, 


Congress and not the administration is, under our Constitution, the 
determiner of international law and international obligation for our cit- 
izens, The administration by its erroneous interpretations of both in- 
ternational and constitutional Jaw has bound itself 
the policy 
frecly. 


hand and foot to 
of Great Britain. lt has rendered itself impotent to act 
Congress, however, is as yet uncommitted, and should therefore 
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exercise its full power and authority to save the country from foreign 


war, which, once entered on, will not in my opinion cease without a 
thoroughgoing internal economic revolution, as likely to be destructive 
as constructive, 
Jonx W. BURGESS. 
NEWPORT, February 28. 


The MeLemore Resolution, s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. BEAKES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, on this momentous day, when we 
as Representatives of the American people are called upon to 
take a stand in reference to a question which requires delicate 
diplomatic handling, I wish to raise my voice as an American, 
and to raise it for peace. In this dreadful holocaust of war, 
when all the great nations of the earth excepting only the 
United States are locked in a death encounter, each straining 
every nerve to best the other, and none observing any of the 
rights of neutrals that they do not feel they have to observe, 
each man here should so act as to aid in keeping our beloved 
country out of the holocaust. For 18 long months President 
Wilson has maintained the honor and dignity of America and 
kept us at peace. Many delicate and difficult diplomatic situa- 
tions have been successfully met, and we are at peace. Should 
this House now step in and usurp any of the diplomatic powers 
which the Constitution, wisely, I think, imposes upon the 
Executive? If we can not trust the President, whom can we 
trust? Surely this House, with 435 men of different minds, is 
not fitted to pursue a straight and firm course through the 
dangerous storm clouds which threaten the ship of state. The 
ship can not survive with 435 pilots. When danger threatens, 
there must be but one pilot, who knows his business, who is 
unafraid, of one idea, filled with one determination, 
that of bringing the ship into a safe and peaceful harbor. And 
when danger threatens it is the duty of every man of the crew 
to sustain the pilot. It is a duty the United States owes to 
itself and to the world to remain neutral. It is the duty of each 
representative of the American people to remain neutral. It 
is a duty the United States owes to its citizens to protect the 
lawful rights of American citizens; among these rights is the 
freedom of the seas. 

International law is not what our reason tells us ought to be 
international law. It is what the nations of the world have 
agreed upon. We can not surrender part of our rights under 
international law to one nation without being called upon to 
surrender other such rights to another nation. We must either 
in the end maintain it all or surrender it all. For us to agree 
with one only of the warring powers to change international 
law would not be to maintain our neutrality. 

The McLemore resolution should never have been introduced 
in this Congress. It is not a neutral resolution. On its face it 
shows that it was not drawn with a clear knowledge of inter- 
national law. On its face it shows that it was not drawn with 
an exact knowledge of facts. It has no business here; it cer- 
tainly has no business on the calendars of an American Congress. 
Its long preambles set forth facts based only on newspaper re- 
ports, reports which have been denied as vehemently as they 
have been affirmed. In a delicate diplomatic situation is this 
House to declare mere newspaper rumors reflecting upon the 
integrity of one of the powers at war to be facts? Do we know 
absolutely, as this resolution declares, that Great Britain, by 
secret orders, has armed her merchant ships and manned them 
with “concealed and disguised” naval officers and men with 
instructions to use these guns for offensive warfare? Even the 
resolution admits in express terms that the proof which it says 
exists is not yet in the hands of the American Government. 
Why, then, should we declare as facts mere statements of news- 
papers that Germany has claimed these to be the facts? The 
Members of this House have no knowledge beyond newspaper 
statements that Germany so claims, just as we have no 
knowledge beyond newspaper statements that Great Britain 
denies ever issuing such orders. If proofs are to be presented to 
the American Government, why should not the mover of this 
resolution have waited until such proofs had been presented? 
Is this resolution anything more than a bid for the German 
votes? If that is what it is, I believe it will fail in its purpose, 
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for the gentleman does not know as Ido the loyalty which under- 
lies: the German character, 

In my home county practically half the voters are: either of 
German birth or German descent. As between Great Britain 
and Germany, their sympathies are, of course; with the Father- 
land, and none of us cam blame them for that; but if the ques- 
tion ever comes, and God forbid. that it: should ever come, be- 
tween their standing behind the German Kaiser or the Ameri- 
can President, I know that the great mass of them will stand 
firmly and loyally behind the American President. And another 
thing, the German blood is not a.cowardly blood. Our citizens 
of German descent will not admire one who truckles for their 
votes or who shows that he doubts their loyalty to the land of 
their adoption or birth. If this resolution, which not only 
warns American citizens off of merchant ships, but also declares 
that we will not protect American rights on the high seas, was 
not a fptile bid for the German vote, then it must have been for 
the ignoble purpose of securing peace by abdicating in advance 
American rights-on. the seas. When a weak and puny- Nation, 
we fought one war with Great Britain for those rights. Shall 
we now, a great and powerful Nation, out of fear alone, abdicate 


those rights? T yield. to no man in my desire for peace, but I 


want peace with honor.. If out of fear we surrender. now. to. 
Germany, later out of fear we may surrender: to. Great Britain. 


When the dogs of war are loose, as at present, the coward who 


slinks- before them has not as much chance of escape as the: 
brave- man who faces them. Much of the wonderful success 
which: has so far attended the German and Austrian arms has 
been due to the fact that one man, the Kaiser, has had charge, 


und the Germans and the Austrians have stood loyally, behind 
One man for 18 trying months has successfully upheld. 


him: 
America’s honor and rights and kept us at peace. He and his 


Seeretary’ of State are the only men who know all the facts. 


Of: necessity: diplomacy, is for the most part secret until its ob- 
jects: are accomplished. No man wants honorable peace more 


than Woodrow Wilson, and certainly none of us are better able 
to maintain it. And so every true American patriot. should 


endeavor to uphold the hands of America’s President, contend- 
ing now with one nation for the protection of American lives 
and now with another for the protection of American property. 


L do not regard. the American who would, out of a spirit of 


bruvado or needlessly, expose his country to the danger of wur 
by traveling on merchant ships of the warring. nations as an 


American patrioti. But certainly if threats of a torpedo would 


not deter him a warning. by this: body would have no effect: 
If he is-unpatriotie enough to risk tlie welfare of his country he 
would care little for the mere warning: of an American. Con- 
gress. And certainly, the State Department, without issuing 
any statement that it is not prepared to defend American 
rights, is dolng more than a mere warning can to keep. Ameri- 


can citizens out of danger by making it extremely: difficult: to. 


secure the passport: necessary, to board. the ships unless clear 
proof of the necessity of travel is sliown. But what can- be 


thought of any representative of the American people who | 
would vote for a resolution that would say to any nation on 


earth thut they could with impunity. take the life of an Ameri- 
enn citizen traveling in a manner hitherto recognized in inter- 
national law. as lawful? 


The McLemore: Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr.. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a time for honest 
thinking and plain speaking. All admit that our country stands 
quivering on the- perilous; edge of- the caldron of war, Men 
who will stand palsied. and permit, by. either their action or 
nonaction, 100,000,000. people to be drawn into. this awful car- 
nage of slaughter because, forsooth, their vote or the expres- 
sion of their views might result in political destruction are un- 
worthy a seat in this high place. If the bugle call of war 
should sound I doubt If there is a single Member of this House, 
including those over age and physically. exempt, who would 
not gladly and heroically follow the Stars and Stripes into the 
jaws of death. If he would do this to the strains of martial 
music and the rythm of marching feet, why is he not willing 
to suffer political death and martyrdom by acting with like 


= 


courage and. speaking. the real. truth—a truth which he will 
admit in private—in the presence of a: very grave situation 
with which we stand face to face? Let no man deceive him» 
self. This issue is clear-cut; and it ought. to be met with cour- 
age, without equivocation, and without regard to political con- 
sequences. 

The President; in his letter under date of February 29 to 
3 acting chairman of the Rules Committee of the House, 


The report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard 
to the s foree policy; of the Government is. being made industrious: use 
of in foreign capitals. I believe that re to be false; but so lo 
as it is anywhere credited, it can not fail to do the greater harm and 
expose the country to the most serious risks. I therefore feel justified 
In asking that. your committee will permit me to urge an early vote 
upon the: resolution. with: . to tra vet on armed merchantmen which. 
have recently been so much talked about; in order that there may be 
— an. Sree 3 snes ublie — and action 
upon them and t erer swept awa —.— 
our foreign relations once more cleared ot apee perika pohe yi 


| Tie President: sajd: in so: many: words that he desired 8 wae 
upon the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchant- 
imen, which have recently been so much talked about, in order: 
that there may he afforded an immediate opportunity for public’ 
discussion aud action.” On what? Why. of course, on the mats- 
ter of citizens: of the United States: traveling on these armed 
merchantmen. Are we doing that to-day? No! What are we 
doing? We are attempting, by parliamentary legerdemain, to 
avold discussing: and voting on the very question: the President 
Says he wishes discussed and acted’ upon. 

The situation would be very humorous if it were not so seri- 
ous. It is this: Last Saturday: the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs reported. House resolution 147, commonly known. as the 
eee to the House, with the following recom- 
mendation: 


That House resolution. 147; known as the McLemore resolution, be 

rted to the House with. — recommendation that it do lie on the 

le. Under the: practice and precedents in this country the conduct: 

iof diplomatic negotiations. has been left:to the President, and with this 

F the House of res 
‘sentatives; tò- interf: pe We have confidence that if the Presi 
Governments 


‘reaches. a point in negotiations with. — 
which he has exhausted ed bis power in 2 8 e will in the 8 
facts. and. circ o Congress. for its considera- 


way report all, 
ss 
Under the rules of the House this placed the resolution on the 
table. So on yesterduy the gentleman from. IIlinois IMr. Foss]; 
in. order that the House might vote to lay it on the table again, 
asked thut it be taker from the table and placed on the calen- 
dar. Now we are called on to do what? Not to vote on whether 
or not Congress thinks American citizens- should refrain from 
taking passage on armed merchantmen of belligerent’ nations; 
‘loaded with arms, munitions, and soldiers, but to lay the Me- 
Lemore resolution back on the tabte; where it was placed by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We arc- marching up the hill 
In order that we may march down. again. 

I Shall vote to lay the MeLemore resolution on the table if we 
are prohibited from amending it! It contains nine ““whereases.” 
These numerous whereases.” contain statements of fact. Which 
no one can say are true or false. For this reason I can. not 
vote for this particular resolution. I am a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: of the House and I tried there 
to amend: this resolution, first; by voting for the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri: [Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. 
Mr. SHACKIEFORD offered before the: committee the following 
substitute: 


Resolved; That it is- . House that all citizens of the 
United States should be warned that a sertous controversy has- arisen: 
In relation to the arming ot merchant vessels aud the method of raring 


submarine warfare by nations: 09 v in the Bu war; 
the President is condueting ons with the Bee for: the 
1 25 7 the 
e 


and the rights 
of: the U: 


Intended to express any? opini 
involved! 


Had this resolution been adopted and reported to the House 
with a favorable report; the President's request for a discus- 
sion and a vote on the propriety of our citizens riding on armed 
merchantmen during the time he is conducting our very delicate 
foreign relations could have been settled in a manner that 
would have left no possible doubt as to the views of the House. 
By taking the actiom here proposed nothing will be settled 
and we will find ourselves in the position of another high law- 
making body; which: acted on this question: last week and has 
been attempting to ascertain ever since just what action was 
taken. 
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Mr. Speaker, we had as well be frank and meet this question 
squarely, for we can be sure that no question is ever settled until 
ic is settled right. The question is very simple, and it is this: 
Do we think American citizens should travel on armed mer- 
chantmen of nations engaged in armed conflict, the greatest in 


all history, nations pouring out their lives in rivers of blood 
for their very existence, or do we think, for their own safety 
and for the peace, happiness, and prosperity of all the people 
of this great country they should refrain from such reckless 
and foolhardy travel? I do not intend to argue the question 
of international law involved nor the right of, citizens of a 
neutral country to take passage on a merchant ship of a bel- 
ligerent, whether armed for offensive or defensive purposes, 

To say the least, it is a question not altogether free from 
doubt. It is an axiom of the law that when the reason for a 
law ceases the law dies also. The international law on the sub- 
ject of arming merchantmen grew out of conditions that obtained 
in another age—an age when pirates infested the seas and before 
the day of submarines. I am willing to accept the views of our 
Secretary of State on this subject. On January 18 of this year 
he addressed a note to the belligerents, as follows: 


It is a matter of deepest interest to my Government to bring to an 
end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend the use of submarines 
as at present employed in reagir p Api commerce on the high 
seas, since on any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there may 
be citizens of the United States who bave taken passage or members 
of the crew in the exercise of their recognized rights as neutrals. I 
assume your Government is equally solicitous to protect their nationals 
from the exceptional bazards which are parearen by their ge on 
merchant vessels through these portions of the high seas in which under- 
sea craft of the enemy are operating. 

While I am folly alive to the appalling loss of life among noncom- 
batunts, regardless of their sex, which has resulted from the present 
method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the persons on 
board to places of safety, and while I view that practice as contrary to 
those humane principles which should contro! belligerents In the con- 
duct of their naval operations, I do not feel that a belligerent should 
be deprived of the proper use of submarines in the invasion of com- 
merce, since those instruments of war have proved their effectiveness 
in this practical branch of warfare on the h seas. 

In © to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of inter- 
national law and the principles of bumanity without destroying their 
efliciency in the destruction of commerce, 1 believe that a formula may 
be found which, though it require slight modification of the prece- 
dent generally followed by nations prior to the employment of the sub- 
murine, will appeal to the sense of justice and rness of all the bel- 
Hyerents in the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature I approach it of necessity from the point of view of a 
neutral, but I believe that it will be equa W efficacious in preserving the 
lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nationallties. 

My comments on this subject are predicated on the following proposi- 


ons: 

First. A noncombatant has a right to traverse the high seas in a mer- 
chant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, to oor upon the observance 
of the rules of international law and principles of humanity, and if the 
vessel is approached by the naval vessel of another belligerent the 
merchant vessel of enemy nationality sheuld not be attacked without 
being ordered to stop 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel, when ordered to do so by a bel- 
ligerent submarine, should immediately stop. 

Third. Such vessel should not be attacked after being ordered to stop 
unless it attempts to flee or to resist. In case it ceases to flee or to 
resist the attack should be discontiuued 

Fourth. In the event that ft is impossible to place a prize crew on 
board of an enemy merchant vessel or to convoy her into port the vessel 
my ne Pee, Senrien the crew aad passengers have been removed to a 
place of safety. 

In complying with the foregoing principles, which in my opinion 
em the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel Which is Int ted 
by a submarine, I am not unmindful of the obstacles which wo be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the r 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the bigh seas bad been conducted with cruisers carrying hea 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive pu without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against enemy 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the gen- 
erally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a crutser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-callber gun would be able to use it effectively against 
the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sen and privateering has been abolished. Con- 
e the placing of guns on merchautmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by thew. Any armament, therefore, on 
a 5 vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armament. 

Tf a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high sens. and in case it is found that she is of au enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor rea- 
sonable that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by 
the guns on board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reci lly Per 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing bell ts t 


submarines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of inter- 
national law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality. and removing the crews aud 
Passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent rationality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional. declarations b: 
the belligerent Governmen‘, I do so in the full conviction that sank 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of savin 
the lives of innocent people rather than the insistance upon doubtf 

I rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon your enemies 
making a similar declaration. 

1 should say that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and 
the defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an aux- 
iliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent 
it ee and is seriously considering instructing its offi ac- 
cordingly. 


Note carefully the last paragraph of that note to the powers. 
The Secretary of State says, “My Government.” Of course 
that phrase can have but one meaning, namely, that the ad- 
ministration is seriously considering treating all merchantmen, 
whether armed for defensive or offensive purposes, as auxiliary 
cruisers. Of course if they be treated as auxiliary cruisers, 
either belligerent would have the right to sink them without 
warning, even though they might carry neutral passengers. 
But, Mr. Speaker, conceding that American citizens under inter- 
national law have the right to take passage on armed merchant- 
men, by no means argues that they should do so. The adminis- 
tration of President Taft warned American citizens to stay out 
of Mexico. 

President Wilson’s administration has done the same many 
times, and it has gone further and warned those who were 
there to abandon their property and leave the country. Sweeden 
has warned its citizens to refrain from traveling on armed 
merchantmen of the belligerents within the past month. Our 
Department of State has refused passports to our citizens who 
contemplated visiting belligerent countries merely for “ pleus- 
ure,” “recreation,” “touring,” “sight-seeing,” ete. The notice 
issued by the Secretary of State is as follows: 


Alı American citizens who go abroad should carry American 
ports and should inquire of diplomatic or consular officers of the 
countries which god expect to visit concerning the necessity of hav- 
ing the passports éed therefor. 

American citizens are advised to avoid visiting unnecessarily coun- 
tries which are at war, and particularly to avoid If possible passing 
reteni from a t country to a country which is at war 

ere 


It is especially important that naturalized American citizens re- 
frain from visiting their countries of origin and countries at war 


therewith. 

It is believed that governments of countries which are in a state of 
war do not welcome aliens who are traveling merely for curiosity or 
pert Under the passport regulations prescribed by the President 

anuary 12, 1915, passports Issued by this Government contain state- 
ments of the names countries which the holders expect to visit 
and the objects of their visits thereto. The department does not deem 
it appropriate or advisable to tue passports to rsons who con- 
template visiting belligerent countries merely for ' pleasure,” * recrea- 
tion.“ touring.“ “ sight-seeing.” etc. 

As belligerent countries are accustomed, for self-protection, to scru- 
tinize carefully aliens who enter their territories, American citizens 
who find it necessary to visit such countries should, as a matter of pre- 
caution and in order to avoid detention, provide themselves with let- 
ters or other documents, in addition to their N showing defi- 
nitely the objects of their visits. In particular it is advisable for per- 
sons who go to belligerent countries as representatives of commercial 
concerns to carry letters of identification or introduction from such 
concerns. : 

Naturalized American citizens who receive American passports are 
advised to carry their certificates of naturalization with them as well 
as their passports. 

American citizens sojourning in countries which are at war are 
warned to refrain from any conduct or utterances which might be con- 
sidered offensive or contrary to the principles of strict neutrality. 


Roseerr LANSING, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October $, 1915, 


Norn.— An application for a ret must be accompanied by dupli- 
cate unmounted photographs of the applicant not larger than 3 by 3 
inches in size, one affixed to the back of the application by the clerk of 
the court before whom it is executed. with an impression of the seal of 
the court; the other to be affixed to the passport by the department. 

I am sure no Member of this House would permit a member 
of his family to take passage on an armed merchantman with- 
out a word of warning. If such a werd would be proper to 
members of our families, why would it not be the right thing to 
do when the destiny of 100.000.000 people is involved? If it be 
proper to warn our citizens against going into Mexico; to warn 
those already there to flee; to refuse passports to travelers in 
belligerent countries,-why is it not proper to request American 
citizens to refrain from traveling on armed ships on the high 
seas, and who, by their foolhardiness, may at any moment en- 
gulf us in an awful sea of blood and carnage? 

Requesting our citizens to refrain from taking passage on 
armed merchantmen of belligerent nations by the Congress 
would be the exercise of an undisputed right. It is also in 
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consonance with sound publie policy. There is on the statute 
books of the United States at this time a law prohibiting the 
earrying of passengers on trains which convey explosives. If 
this is a wise provision of the law, why is it not also a good 
statute when applied to the sea? We now prohibit, by statute, 
the carrying of concealed weapons and, in many States, all 
character of weapons. We prohibit marriages between the 
whites and the blacks. In a number of States the sale of 
liquors is prohibited, and in practically all of the States it is 
impossible to purchase poisons or narcotic drugs. In times of 
great excitement and riot people are prohibited from congregating 
on the streets and all saloons and places of public amusement 
are closed. When riot stalks abroad in the land and the pas- 
sions of men run high, people are warned to remain at home and 
not add fuel to the maddening flames. Why is all this done? 
It is the result of ages of expericnee and organized society has 
decreed, under circumstances of this kind, the individual citi- 
zen should for the moment curtail his pleasure in the interest 
of the whole people and for the public good. 

At this time when all the nations of Europe are on fire with 
the mad passions of war and when it is suggested that citizens 
for the moment do no act that would hinder the President in 
guiding our country in safety through the perils of that conflict, 
we ard answered that the interest, the happiness, and the blood 
of all our citizens is not to be weighed against the abstract 
right of one foolish man or knave, and in the name of patriotism 
the withering finger of scorn is pointed at those who do not 
belieye that this Nation should be hurled headlong into armed 
conflict because of the caprice of some silly fool. 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended to vote against the previous 
question on the adoption of the rule until the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] disclosed what was in the minds of the 
minority should the previous question be adopted. He has just 
read to us what the minority intends to offer, and it is this: 

Strike out all after the word“ debate,“ where it last occurs, and Insert 
the pollowing.: 

“The resolution and preamble shall both be open to amendment, with 
the following amendment considered as pending, to wit: 

“Strike out beth the preamble and the resolution and Insert in licu 
thereof the following: 

“ ‘Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives citi- 
zens of the United States, under existing conditions and irrespective of 
their legal nehn, ought to refrain from taking passage on armed vessels 
of belligerent nations except in case of -imperative 8 and the 


consideration of the resolution and amendments thereto shall proceed 
under the five-minute rule to a final vote on passage.” 


It is evident that such a resolution as this would leave us in 
the exact position we now occupy. Every manufacturer of 
munitions who is trading with the allies, every Wall Street 
banker who is loaning them money, and every highbrow who 
desires to cross the ocean for financial or foolish reasons would 
be exempt under this resolution. No exemption should be made. 
There are an abundance of neutral vessels belonging to the 
citizens of Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the United 
States that make regular trips across the Atlantic to carry all 
the people who desire to go from this country to Europe on 
legitimate business, 

I regret that this matter has gotten into such a condition that 
the membership of the House can not vote directly for or against 
the question involved. The only effect the resolution proposed 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] would be to re- 
quest the poor people of the country to remain off these ships 
peg extending to the wealthy people the right to take passage 
on them. 

The spirit of recklessness and utter abandon, the contempt 
felt by some people who claim to be American citizens for the 
lives and happiness of their fellow citizens, is illustrated by the 
remarks of Charles Bellows, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who sailed on 
the 34 of this month on the White Star liner Canopic. The 
news item carried in the papers on the morning of March 4 
read: 


Capt. James said that in the event of his encountering an enemy 
submarine he would make every effort to elude it. The use of the 


guns would depend on neces, 

Two of the Americans were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bellows, of 30 
Peirrepont Street, ray sage (oe Mr. Bellows is an importer, and with his 
wife has made the trip ough the danger zone three times. When 
8 he did not fear to sail in view of the captain's announcement, 

said > 

“By no means. I have run blockades before this. and so has my 
wife, and I really enjoy the thrills that come with it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think a man who is capable of treating so 
serious a matter, fraught with such grave consequences to the 
pence, the happiness, and the welfare of 100,000,000 people, 
should be restrained the same as we would restrain an escaped 
madman. At a time when practically all Europe is aflame with 
the mad passions of war, and when the sparks are falling, as 
the President tells us, even in our own country across the 
Atlantic—3,000 miles away—lI can not consent for our citizens 
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to walk into the blazing furnace with uncovered vessels. of 
kerosene on their shoulders, knowing as we all know that if it 
should be ignited an explosion would result that will plunge 
us into the charnel house of bloody war, I do not believe we 
ought to permit our country to be placed in a position where 
it would be possible for one of its citizens, so thoughtless of its 
peace, its welfare, its happiness, its prosperity, by gallivanting 
over the high seas on armed merchantmen for the measly pur- 
pose of enjoying a “thrill,” to levy so great a sacrifice on the 
mothers of this Republic. It were well to remember that if 
war should come these travelers will have already enjoyed all 
the “thrills that come with it” they desire, and countless 
thousands of the young men of our land—the very flower of its 
manhood—will march away never to return, and those who 
survive will come home maimed and pitiful reminders of the 
folly of reckless “ thrillers.” 

Mr. Speaker, the newspapers report that the action taken by 
the Senate when it tabled the Gore substitute was entirely 
satisfactory to the President, so when the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs met last Friday to consider the matter I offered that 
substitute as 2 substitute for the McLemore resolution, with a 
report that it be tabled in the House. My motion was as 
follows: 

Strike ont all of House resolution 147 after the enacting clause and 
substitute the following: 

“That the sinking by a German submarine of an armed merchant 
vessel of her public enemy resulting in the death of a citizen of the 
United States would constitute a just and sufficient cause of war be- 
tween the United States and the German Empire, and that the resolu- 
tion as amended be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it iie on the table. Under the practice and precedents in this 
country the conduct of diplomatic negotiations has been left to the 
President, and with this practice the committee does not fecl it proper 
for the House of Representatives to interfere. We have confidence 
that if the President reaches a point in any negotiations with — 2 
Governments at which he has exhausted his power in the premises he 
will, in the usual way, report all facts and circumstances to Congress 
for its consideration.” 


When the Shackleford substitute was voted down I submitted 
this, as I felt it would more nearly permit the membership of 
the House to vote on the real question than by submitting the 
McLemore resolution. By laying this resolution on the table 
the House would have said, as the Senate did in a negative way, 
that it did not believe that a citizen's death, resulting as therein 
recited, would constitute a just and sufficient cause of war. 

Mr. Speaker, the President said to the committee, through 
its chairman, Mr. Froop, that if an armed merchantman carry- 
ing one of our citizens should be sunk by a submarine without 
warning this country would not be plunged into war without 
the whole matter being submitted to the Congress, and the com-: 
mittee in making its report on this resolution used this lan- 
guage: 

We have confidence that if the President reaches a point in any nego- 
tlations with foreign Governments at which he has exhausted his power 
in the premises he will, in the usual way, report all facts to the Con- 
gress for ita consideration. 

I therefore feel sure that our country will not be plunged into 
war unless there is a real, a substantial necessity for such 
action—a necessity that appeals to the honor, the dignity, and 
the prestige of our country—and that war will not be brought 
about, if it should finally come, which God forbid, on account 
of the rashness of some pusillanimous and pitiful madcap. 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs also re- 
ported to the committee that the President said he desired ac- 
tion by the committee, but did not desire to be understood as 
requesting any member of the committee to take any particular 
course of action. 

Mr. Speaker, I am willing to trust Woodrow Wilson with the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. His patience, his restraint. his 
great abilities, and his passions for peace, as disclosed by his 
past conduct, convince me that he will not be precipitated into 
the maelstrom of the European conflict until all honorable 
means for peaceful settlement of any difficulties that may arise 
have been exhausted. For this reason 1 did not introduce a res- 
olution on this subject. For this reason, as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, when it was reported 
to me that the President did not want the matter acted upon, I 
joined with the other members of that committee and held the 
resolution in the committee. 1 think now that this agitation, 
this discussion. will not be productive of good. 

Under the usages and precedents of our country, the President 
is the proper party to conduct diplomatic negotiations, and I 
doubt if any action taken by the Congress will add strength to 
his arm. I fear it may hamper him in his efforts for peaceful 
settlement of a very delicate controversy. I wish it were not 
here, for 1 can see no good that will flow from our action, no 
matter what it may be. 

But since the matter is here, Mr. Speaker, I must perform 
my duty as the Representative of nearly- 250,000 American 
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citizens as God gives me the light to see the right. I know that 
politicians who have always opposed me will accuse me of 
faltering in support of the President at a very critical time. I 
know that the changes will be rung on the patriotism of a 
splendid people who. when the critical hour arrives, will stand 
for their country against the world without counting the cost. 
But those who attempt, by appeals to patriotism, to becloud the 
issue here involved will be confounded. They are trifling with 
the lives, the happiness, and the homes of a hundred million 
freemen who are ready and willing to die for the honor and 
the glory of this Republic, but who are unwilling to send 
thousands of mothers and wives and children on life’s weary 
way with the sad and bitter message that son and husband 
and father will come home no more, that a few reckless and 
feolish people may enjoy a “ thrill.” 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States are not yet 
quite ready to issue an insurance policy on every cargo of 
ammunition that sails from our ports aboard armed merchant- 
men, forsooth, because some hired madman, a citizen of this 
country, may be a passenger. When we flash the news to the 
world that the United States proposes to take a hand in this 

“war if an armed ship carrying one of its citizens is sunk, 
there is little doubt that such a ship will be sunk and an op- 
portunity afforded us to engage in the contest, The belligerents 
on both sides would like an ally that could furnish the ammuni- 
tion and food and pay the bills, This is a splendid time for 
patriotism—a patriotism that places the interests of our country 
above the interests of any or all of the countries of the Old 
World. 

The fact that the premium on en insurance policy for the 
safety of armed merchantmen of any of the foreign countries 
now at war would be paid in the blood of our young men 
should sober us and not permit action to be taken here to-day 
that is likely to involve us in the inferno of slaughter now being 
enacted on the snow-crowned battle fields of distressed Europe. 

In my anxiety to see our country pursue a course of honorable 
neutrality that will permit us in the future, as in the past, to 
walk upright amid the conflagration that is consuming the 
bravest and best manhood of all Europe, I can not close my eyes 
to the fact—for fact it is—should war come there will be many 
empty seats around the firesides of the homes out yonder in 
Oklahoma. There will be many sad ferewells as our young men, 
in the morning of life, with high hopes and brave Learts, march 
awa, to the music of war to return no more until -hey are called 
from the silent city of the dead. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thinking of the mothers and the wives who 
will he required to pay the awful price in the loneliness that will 
come from silent lips and vacant chairs. And yet, Mr. Speaker, 
there are those of our fellow citizens who would be willing for 
others to pay this awful price from emotions of sympathy or 
friendship for one side or the other in the cortest. There are 
others who would be willing to lool with complacency on the 
sacrifice that the nation might win whose bonds they hold. 
None of the warring nations are free from the just charge of 
violating the rights of neutrals, Germany has conceded that it 
was wrong to sink the unarmed Lusitania. England L quite as 
much an outlaw against internationa: law and the rights of 
neutrals when she arbitrarily prohibits the shipment of non- 
contraband articles to her enemies without establishing an 
effective blockade. She was quite as wrong when she confiscated 
the cotton during its voyage to Germany and paid our farmers 
6 cents a pound for an article that had been sold for 20 cents. 

War is not a Sunday-school affair. Battles are not opened by 
the singing of hymns.- Nations engaged in deadly conflict for 
their very existence of necessity can not be overpunetilious 
of the rights of idle curiosity seekers who wander into the zone 
where shot and shell furnish the only music to the dying ear. An 
enraged man, standing on the streets fighting a duel to the death, 
would hardly be expected to cease shooting if his enemy should 
take refuge and continue the contest from behind some neutral. 
Our regard for the neutral who would permit himself to be used 
as n shield under such circumstances would not be very high. 

There are no more truthful thoughts than those contained in 
Shelley’s Queen Mab. 


War is the statesman's game, the priest's delight, 
The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin's trade; 
And, to those royal murderers whose menn thrones 
Are bought by crime and treachery and gore, 
The bread they eat, the staff on which they jean, 
. * * » * 
* * „The pestilence that stalks 
In gloomy triumph through some eastern land 
Ts less destroying. They cajole with gold, 
And promises of fame, the thoughtless youth 
Already crushed with servitude; he knows 
Hie wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Repentance for his ruin, when his doom 
Is sealed 


in gold and blood! . 


Mr. Speaker, the President having asked me for my views on 
this question, I have tried to give them to him as I feel them, 
I am sure when he asked me he wanted to know my honest 
views, and that he did not want me to first find out what some 
one else thonght and express that thought rather than my own. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, in closing his letter to Senator 
Stone, used the words: 


I am speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solemnity, without hea 
with a clear consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office an 
as your sincere and devoted friend. If we should unhappily differ, we 
shall differ as friends, but where issues so momentous as these are in- 
volved bese must, just because we are friends, speak our minds without 
reservation, 


I have attempted in these remarks to live up to the high 
ideals so beautifully expressed by the President without regard 
to what the consequences may be to my own future. 


Bonds for National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MORIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1916. 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, for an enlargement of the Navy 
and increase of the Army, for the protection of the coasts, prop- 
erty, and people of the United States from invasion or the 
aggression of foreign nations, I have introduced a bill which 
provides for the issuing of $1,000,000,000 in bonds, As this in- 
crease in the military and naval establishments will give pro- 
tection and security to future generations as well as to the pres- 
ent, I believe this additional expense should not be carried 
alone by our citizens through the raising of funds for this pur- 
pose by taxation, but the burden should be shared by the citi- 
zens of future years. 

The bond issue of $1,000,000,000, under the plan here pre- 
sented, is to be payable in not less than 10 years nor more than 
30 years. 

This money can be used for the building of a Navy and the 
increase and equipment of the Army, and operations of every 
kind which will protect the people and the property of the 
United States. 

It is my opinion that a bond issue is the sane and sensible 
method of providing for the safety of our country and the 
means of being prepared, which will not bear hardly upon the 
industry, commerce, and manufactures of our country, as does 
the present method of taxing everything under and over the 
earth which will yield more or less revenue to be used for the 
payment of the expenses of our Government and will relieve the 
people from the inconvenient and objectionable features of 
placing stamps on all kinds of instruments, papers. checks, 
and documents and release awakening business and the indus- 
trious life of the Nation from this unsatisfactory stamp exac- 
tion. 

My plan will distribute the expenses of preparedness to pre- 
serve peace for at least 25 or 30 years and not burden the people 
for the immediate consequences of a policy which is intended 
and will protect the future of our country, because at present 
there is no apparent reason to believe that we will be involved 
in a foreign war, and, therefore, should not be required to 
provide for the protection of future generations’ safety, but as 
these war preparations are intended to benefit our people in 
the future it is only fair and just that those who come after us 
should pay their reasonable shure for the protection which we 
have provided for them, 

It appears to me plain that the preparedness which we are 
providing for is not for our immediate protection and safety, 
but is for the protection and safety of our future in the United 
States. It follows that those who are protected should pay 
their share for such protection, and, therefore, this bond issue 
provides that they shall contribute for their own safety. It may 
be argued, and has been, that there is no reasonable belief that 
the United States should be precipitated into a war with any 
foreign country, but it could have been just as sincerely believed 
and dogmatically uttered before now of all the civilized and 
Christian nations of Europe engaged in the terrible and fratri- 
cidal war of to-day that it was impossible for such a calamity 
to arise; yet we have the fact before us that there is now going 
on in Europe a war unparalleled in its scope, purpose, slaughter, 
and desolation, 
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May we not fairly infer that this military frenzy may spread 
to our beloved country and cause us to be embroiled, with or 
without cause, with some of the nations of the earth? God for- 
bid that such should be the case! But history, experience, and 
reason teaches that “in times of peace prepare for war,” and 
we are always in danger of the savage and violent parts of our 
nature asserting themselves and blasting our hopes and expecta- 
tions of that glorious time when— 

Drums shall beat no longer. 
And the battle flags be furled 


In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in considering the question 
underlying any resolution by Congress concerning armed bel- 
ligerent merchantmen there should be borne in mind certain 
fixed principles of international law, and also certain undis- 
puted facts which constitute a situation to which these prin- 
ciples of law are applicable. It is unquestioned that an un- 
armed merchantman of a belligerent nation may not be de- 
stroyed by an enemy warship until reasonable provision has 
been made for the safety of its passengers and crew, provided, 
however, that such merchantman neither offers resistance nor 
attempts to escape. This same principle of law applies also 
to belligerent merchantmen who are armed for defense only. 
It has been suggested that the reasors for applying this prin- 
ciple to such merchantmen were as follows: The prevalence 
of piracy at the time of the development of this principle ren- 
dered it inexpedient for any ship to sail the seas without some 
means with which to protect herself against the sea robbers, 
and such armament for that purpose was incapable of inflicting 
serious damage to a war vessel. Be that as it may, the prin- 
ciple is recognized as valid existing law. 

The war between the central powers and the allies has 
brought into naval warfare a new weapon—the submarine. 
The legitimacy of the use of the weapon is manifestly admitted 
by all the powers, including this country, because all the pow- 
ers, including this country, have heretofore built and equipped 
such boats. Therefore the submarine, being a recognized war 
vessel, differs in no respect from any other type of war vessel, 
such as the dreadnaught, cruiser, or destroyer, with regard to 
the rules it must observe and the principles of law applicable 
to its use. What any war vessel may legally do, a submarine 
may do. Whatever is prohibited to any war vessel is likewise 
prohibited to a submarine, It may well be that the develop- 
ment of this naval arm may in time alter established rules of 
warfare and other international principles regarding the rights 
of noncombatants, whether of a belligerent or neutral nation. 
Such is not the case at present. As has repeatedly been said, 
while the game is in progress the rules may not be changed. 
Therefore the principles of law to which I referred at the be- 
ginning are applicable to the submarine. 

Let us now examine the admitted facts which make up the 
situation to which this law is to be applied. The submarine as 
it is at present constructed is extremely vulnerable. Such arma- 
ment which in the past has been classified as armament for 
defense only, with reference to then known war vessels, now 
with reference to the submarine may constitute offensive arma- 
ment. 3 

A belligerent merchantmon thus armed, coupled with the pur- 
pose of destroying submarines when occasion arises, does not, 
in my opinion, come within the principle of international law 
to which I referred. To the submarine such a vessel stands to 
all intents and purposes in the position of a formidable and 
dangerous combative opponent, and the submarine consequently 
has the same rights with reference to it as it has with refer- 
ence to any other armed enemy ship. Here the acknowledged 
principles of law and the ascertained facts end in our present 
situation. That any belligerent merchantmen, armed ostensibly 
for defense, have instructions or the intention of attacking sub- 
marines has not as yet been established, although asserted, But 
the fact whether such instructions or such an intention exists 
or not gocs to the very crux of the controversy. 


Now, what is the duty of Congress in the premises? Mani- 
festly to leave the ascertainment of the facts and the insistence 
upon the application of the proper legal principles thereto, in 
so far as they affect the rights of Americans, to the administra- 
tive branch of the Government to which the Constitution in- 
trusts it. It has been said that the passage or defeat of any 
resolution suggesting the inexpediency of Americans sailing 
upon armed belligerent merchantmen would mean either that 
Congress did or did not support the President in his insistence 
upon the rights of American citizens; and, further, that its 
passage would embarrass the President and injuriously affect 
the progress of the negotiations he is now conducting. That is 
not so. A resolution so drawn does not expressly or impliedly 
surrender a single right we have under the established princi- 
ples of international law, nor does it serve notice upon the 
President or any foreign Government that Congress does not 
expect him to insist upon every American right. Congress does 
demand and the people do demand that the President preserve 
the dignity and the honor of the country by insisting that our 
rights everywhere be respected, whether on land or sea. In 
Mexico or in Europe, the people insist not only that their lives 
be safe but that their mail shall be inviolate and that their- 
commerce with other neutrals be free. No American wants any 
American right surrendered. Every American wants American 
rights maintained, from whatever quarter they are invaded. 

But such a resolution gives some sound advice to those people 
who are so unspeakably wicked or so abysmally foolish as 
wantonly to jeopardize the peace and welfare of their hundred 
million of fellow citizens by the exercise of a technical right. 
Abstention from the exercise of a right is not at all incon- 
sistent with the assertion of the existence of the right. By such 
conduct recognition of the right may be won by an appeal to 
reason and law. Another course may lead to indescribable 
catastrophe. 

Any American who wants in the present situation to exercise 
this disputed right of sailing on an armed belligerent vessel has 
not in his heart, first of all, the best interests of his country. 
Hyphenated Americanism is not predicated upon origin, but 
upon state of mind. He who gives his first consideration to the 
welfare and prosperity and happiness of the American people, 
no matter on which side of the European conflict his sympathies 
may be, is a true American, although he may have received his 
naturalization papers yesterday. He who would subvert the 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness of the American Nation 
to the success of either of the belligerents is hyphenated, though 
his lineage dates back to the earliest settlers. 


Montctair, N. J., March 4, 1916. 
Hon. FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, s 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In connection with the 1 in to-day’s Newark Evening 
News that you are in favor of obeying the German Emperor's suggestion 
that Americans be warned not to travel on ships which carry defensive 
armament, I would like to ask a question or two: 

In view of the acknowledged fact that the present prosperous condi- 
tion of the country is due wholly to the large exportation of its products, 
is a friend of mine who is now a representative of the Internationa 
Harvester Co., at Paris, and who has cro the Atlantic twice since 
the war began“ egg f wicked and abysmally foolish” because 
he and his company are trying to hold their export business together, 
8 adding to the prosperity of this coun a He is a man o 


splendid character and certainly no fool, in spite of your sweeping 
assertion, and | feel is entitled to protection by his and our Govern- 
ment. c has lost its popularity, so those 


Joy ramy across the Atlan 
who go are really serving in the cause of their country’s welfare. 
There are very few of them now, however, for a few days ago a largo 
liner left New York with only three passengers. 

Is it strange that American manufacturers are slow to enter foreign 
markets when byphenated Congressmen seriously consider warning 
them not to send representatives outside the 3-mile limit except at their 
own risk? The Germans have taken the lives of many Americans who 
have sailed on unarmed liners and none where the boat was armed, 
and as our Government has been impotent to exact reparation, it would 
seem that the only way was for each boat to try to peor tself. 

The attitude of some of our legislators on this matter is rather efec- 
tively shown by a paraphrase of an old familiar rhyme— 


9 may I get rt trade? 

Oh, yes, my datting Aanghter A 

But your clothes you'll lose ina German raid, 
So don’t go near the water. 


Yours, truly, GROVER B. Sura. 


HOUSE or RNEPRESSNTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE OX ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
Washington, D. O., March 6, 1916. 
Mr. Grover D. SMITH, 


275 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


Dean Mn. Smita: No authority on international law nor the Govern- 
ment of any civilized power has ever contended or does now contend 
that an armed vessel capable of destroying at kind of a warship, in- 
cluding a submarine whose master has explicit instructions from his 
Government to attack a submarine on sight, comes under the rule laid 
down for the protection of unarmed vessels or vessels armed for defense 
only. In order to take a merchantman out of the protection of the rule 
two facts must exist: (1) The presence of sufficient armament for the 

urpose, and (2) the instructions and intention of attacking, not resist- 

„ a submarine at sight. In the present controversy the first fact is 
established, the second is in dispute. If the President, with the assist- 
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ance of the Department of State, after examining the evidence should 


come to the conclusion that such vessels are armed for offense, then 

they are not under the protection of this principle of international law. 

If he comes to the conclusion that they are armed for defense only, then 

they do come within the rule, and Americans sailing thereon are entitled 

to protection. The determination of this fact was the ject matter 

77 the pending negotiations between the President and the representa- 
ves o 


any 
nor 


that did not in express terms make clear that Congress and the people 


he President would 
before he is burt 


York, whom even you would 5 call h 
c 


thcir blood in the defense of the Union, one dying in the hospital at 
GIAR as the result of wounds received in the Battle of the 
i crness. 

A generation ago another of his sons represented in Congress the 
same constituency which in part I now have the privilege to represent. 
In view of this record of public service, extending over three-fourths 
of a century, and in view of the almost passionate devotion of my 
family to our country, its institutions and ideals, through all this 
period, your charge of being hyphenated leaves me unabashed. The 
outcome of the European war is no concern of mine. I am not so 
crazy about either side of the conflict as needlessly to plunge this 
country into war in order to help it win. 

I earnestly bope that I may have the opportunity to meet my 
Montclair constituents face to face and discuss with them thoroughly 
and exhaustively the whole question and my position with reference to 
it. The statement as published in the News was not complete, and the 
omission of certain parts broke the continuity of thought. I feel that 
the elimination of misunderstandings would cause you and others to 
take a more charitable view of my position. 

Notwithstanding pad just indignation, I could not forbear chuckling 
over the conclusion of your letter. 

You may make whatever use of this you see fit. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
FREDERICK R. LEALBACH. 

Notr.—Mr. IÆULBACH voted to table the McLemore resolution. 


Eight-Hour Day for Government Clerks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me, I 
desire to give some expressions of opinion outside of Washington 
on the subject of abolishing the discrimination which now exists 
in favor of certain Government clerks in Washington. 

The first editorial is from the largest Democratic paper in 
Missouri, the St. Louis Republic, of the issue of March 4, 1916: 

WHAT DOES BORLAND MEAN? 


The Washington papers are criticizing Congressman * WILL.“ BOR- 
LAND, of Missouri—and well they may. For he has succeeded in in- 
serting into an appropriation bill the requirement that the Govern- 
ment clerks, who now work seven hours and a half, be required to work 
a full eight hours. 

We want to assure the esteemed Washington Post, which leads the 
attack, that we share its scandalized surprise. The Post says that the 
saving of $4,000,000 a year would be “ theoretical” only. his means 
that the clerks would do no work in the additional half hour. From 
all we know of Government business we regard this as highly probable. 
Where did Mr. Bortanp glean the superstition that the Government 
expects its employees to give value received? 

The Post quotes with approval the statement of a former clerk that 
the aunty of Government clerks has deteriorated; that formerly they 
went to bate bar to aoe law or other professions, and that now 
they don't. Just when this lamentable change came about we are not 
advised. No man's mind goes back to the time when they went to 
Washington to work. ‘The traditions are squarely against BORLAND. 

Just what ought to be done to a Congressman with the temerity to 
advocate the doin rin- 


of business by the Government on business 
ciples? The spiri the 


of Washington—no, no! we mean the city, no 


Father of his Country—ought to rebuke him. All honor to the Post, 
which practically counsels the clerks to soldier on their jobs, when the 
day is lengthened. There you get the real genius and flavor of de- 
partmenta! Washington, after 50 years of Republican rule. 

For ourselves, we favor presenting each Government clerk with a 
set of Blackstone, a chafing dish, or a bag of golf sticks, according to 
sex and inclination, the reduction of hours, and the increase of pay. 
And we are glad to do our humble best to give currency to the Post's 
protest against “the mere adding of a weight to an overladen beast of 

urden.” 

Work eight hours? Work? And for the Government? Whither 
are we drifting? 


The next is an editorial from the New York Herald (inde- 
pendent) of February 28, 1916: 


PITY THE POOR GOVERNMENT CLERK. 


Washington newspapers, doubtless reflecting the sentiments of many 
of their readers, are up in arms in concerted protest against a proposal 
of Representative BORLAND that clerks protected in their positions by 
the civil-service law shall give to the Government eight hours of serv- 
ice each day instead of the present maximum of seven hours a day. 

It will be difficult for the rest of the country to join in the Washing- 
ton resentment over Mr. BORLAND’S proposal. Government service 
looks very much like a “ private snap” to a vast number of Americans 
uncomplainingly toiling away at smaller pay for similar service and 
to whom a 80 days’ annual vacation and a 30 days’ annual sick leave, 
both at full pay, represent luxury not only unattainable but existing 
only in forgotten dreams. It is not unlikely that the thousands of 
workers in all ts of the country who are striving for the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour working day instead of one of longer hours will 
be somewhat shocked at the d very that they have been contributin 
to the support of a favored class, to which eight hours of daily wor 
seems an uncalled-for hardship, 

Mr. BORLAND has incorporated his proposal in an amendment to the 
legislative appropriation bill now pending before the House, The fact 
that his amendment would save money to the Government seems a sufi- 
cient assurance that it will not become law. 


The next is from the Kansas City Star (Independent Wilson 
paper) of March 6, 1916: 
THE CRISIS AT WASITINGTON, 


The war scare, the presidential campaign, and the spring fever can 
go and hold an indignation meeting over their reception in Washington. 
They called at the National Capital expecting to get a hand. These 
innocents didn't know how ill timed their visit was to raise a stir; 
they didn’t know that Washington had a sensation of its own that 
made their little show look like a one-ring affair on a vacant lot. 

Washington has been assailed in its tenderest spot and is up to 
defend itself, Representative W. P. BORLAND, of Kansas City, is the 
man responsible for the call to arms. He has proposed that the Gov- 
ernment clerks in the Capital be required to work ami hours a day 
like Government clerks elsewhere. he Government clerk is Washing- 
ton's infant industry, and Washington demands Government protection 
for him, ‘There are about 42,000 of him, and he is the Washington 
storekeeper’s very present help in time of trouble—that is, In the 
summer time, when Congress buttons up its pockets and goes home. 
But for the Government clerk Washington would have to shut up shop 
between Congresses. He is the butcher’s friend, the grocer’s rich re- 
lation, and the haberdasher's rock in the desert. 

Mr. BoRLAND’s attempt to snatch away Washington’s meal ticket 
naturally is resented. the Government clerk has to work eight 
hours a day instead of seven—if his 30-day vacation and 30-day sick 
leave is abolished or cut down—it requires no great mathematical fa- 
cility to figure out that the Government can get along with fewer of 
him. Washington, being good at figures, got at that result right away. 
It reached it while anybody else would have still been deciding whether 
to use long or short division. And having reached it, Washington 
rose as one man—one groceryman—and demanded that this Congress- 
man from Kansas City be squelched. 

It is all very fine, the Washington storekeeper says, for a town 
like Kansas City, that bas railroads and wheat fields and pay rolls of 
all kinds, to work eight hours a eae: It can afford the luxury of 
work. But Washington can’t. It has to watch itself closely to 
keep from overworking. The minute it begins to overwork it has a 
shooting pain in the grocery bill, 


The next is from the Kansas City Journal (regular Repub- 
lican) of March 6, 1916: 
HRIGHT-IHOUR-DAY BILL, 


The “revolt” of the Government clerks in Washington against Mr. 
Boruanp’s eight-hour-day bill was generally, regarded at first as more 
amusing than otherwise. Most people who paid any attention whatever 
to what appeared to be more or less of a comic-opera “rebellion,” 
5 8 at the idea of Government clerks in the Capital seriously ob- 
jecting to working as many hours each day as their far harder-working 
colleagues throughout the country put in. Having had his chuckle, the 
average Man probably turned to more important matters. 

But it now develops that so august an individual as President Samuel 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, which has been fighting 
for an eight-hour day year after year, has arrayed the full power of his 
organization against the measure introduced by the Kansas City Con- 
gressman, Either this body or some other potent influence has ar- 
rayed a large number of civic organizations in the city of Washington 
against the bill. Many politicians on both sides of the political fence 
have cast their stren on the side of the toiling seven-bour clerks of 
paningron and declared that they should not work as long as the 
hun of thousands of clerks throughout the country. The reason 
of this opposition is quite evident, and it is not difficult to see what is 
become of the Borland bill. 

Mr, Gompers's 8 against the seven-hour workday is not that 
ans hours is an ideal daily stint for employees, but only a maximum, 
which should be reduced as fast as voting power can wrest concessions 
from employers. If there was any chance whatever to get a universal 
seven-hour day instead of an cight-hour day, the opportunity would of 
course be seized. Mr. Gompers contends that a very “ mischievous 
8 " would be established if the seven-hour sinecure enjoyed by 

Washington clerks should be lengthened to the standard eight-hour 
day in Government offices throughout the country, and private em- 
pores would jump at the “pr ent” to make their men work longer 

ours. 
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So far as the 42,000 clerks in the departments at Washington are con- 
cerned, they are negligible in comparison with the immense numbers 
of men and women in Government offices from one end of the country 
to the other who are compelied to work eixbt hours a day. There ap- 
pears to be no good reason why they should ever hare secured the con- 
cession, but having secured it, it mes a “precedent.” to modify 
which becomes in some interested quarters another “precedent” of 
iniquitous. tendencies. 

Atter all, it is not quite certain that all the humorous features of the 
clerical revolt“ have been lost in the larger rebellion of the politi- 
cians. No matter on which side of the fence they would take their 
stand it left to their own sense of fairness. they bave their own par- 
ticular “ fences’ to keep in repair, and it therefore does not require a 
telescope to see Mr. BORLAND’S finish in this particular effort to equalize 
a discrepancy which ought not to exist. 


The next is a letter from a Republican physician of Kansas 
City: 


Hon. W. P. Boxnann, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sin: I see you stirred up a hornet's nest amongst Gov- 
ernment employees In Washington the other day, and they are threat- 
ening to “get your goat,” for insisting that they do eight hours’ 
work a day the same as other Government employees do outside of 
Washington. Just tell them there were some mocratic politicians 
tried that game at the last election and that some thousands of In- 
dependent and Republican voters came to your rescue then, and they 
stand ready to do so again, only more so, next time, 

Every honest man here at home applauds your bonest and efficient 
work in Con „ and we want you to know that we are with you 
body and soul. Keep up the good work, Would to God we had more 
Hke you In Congress to help rid the country of those petty grafters 
whose only thought is to draw their pay without giving value in re- 
. In my humble opinion you have been on the right side on every 

uestion, and by so doing, I opine you will go further eventually. 
With my sincere good wishes, I am, $ 

Very truly, yours, 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 5, 1916. 


E. T. PHILLIPS. 


Address of Hon. Martin H. Glyan at the Democratic State 
Convention in New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an address by the Hon. Martin H. Glynn at the Democratic 
State convention in New York. I will state that the speech of 
Senator Roor has been printed in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. Martin H. GLYNN. 


Fellow Democrats and gentlemen of the conference, we as- 
semble here under conditions which it has not been given to 
any of our predecessors to share. Outside the American Conti- 
nent the whole world is plunged into war, with all its horrors, 
famine, suffering, grief, desolation spread over civilized Europe. 
Family ties, which spell joy and happiness in life and render 
the struggle for existence bearable, have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed within the bounds of the warring nations, and yet we 
are able, though with sadness, to look upon this horrible spec- 
tacle from the confines of a nation absolutely at peace with the 
world—a nation that is more prosperous than at any time in its 
history, and a nation whose people enjoy more of liberty and of 
opportunity and of happiness than has ever been known in the 
history of mankind. We occupy this wonderful position of peace 
and prosperity not because of any accident but because of the 
wise and careful and successful policy of those in charge of 
our National Government. At any time during the progress of 
the European war the slightest error in judgment or mistake in 
action might have plunged us into the same conflict which is 
now impoverishing the nations of Europe. Our people fully 
sensing what this condition means to them are standing loyally 
behind President Wilson in his efforts to maintain peace, and 
are united in supporting the measures which he proposes to de- 
fend this country from any aggression in the future and so 
perpetuate for all time the peace which the European wur has 
shown means so much to us as a nation and as individuals. 

SEA OF NEUTRALITY. 

On the sea of neutrality President Wilson has had to sail a 
hard and dangerous course as captain of our ship of state, but 
he has sailed it bravely and well. No other pilot of the Nation 
since Washington, Jefferson. and Lincoln has had to sail a sea 
so beset with storms and floating mines. The old charts have 
been torn up, the lighthouses extinguished by the belligerent 
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nations throwing International law to the winds, but Pilot Wil- 
son insists upon sailing the old course according to the old maps, 
Great Britain, Germany, and France may interpret interna- 
tional law each day to suit their whims and needs, but America 
persists in intérpreting it with justice, with reason, and with 
national dignity. If we were to fight foreign nations for a vio- 
lation of international law, as Mr. Root insinuntes, we would 
fight not only Germany, as Mr. Root seems to imagine, but also 
every other nation participating in Europe's carnival of woe. 
Mr. Root's policy would make the United States n whirling 
dervish of war and send us into a perpetual dance of death, 
Mr. Root would make the United States the policeman of the 
world, but the teachings of Washington and Jefferson and 
Franklin about the avoidance of entangling alliances with for- 
eign nations forbid the United States from attempting any such 
fantastic rôle. Rome tried to be policeman of the world and 
went down; Portugal tried to be policeman of the world and went 
down; Spain tried and went down; Napoleon tried and went 
down, and the United States proposes to profit by the experience 
of the ages and not attempt a policy that would surely turn into 
a Frankenstein to destroy us. 
WHERE WILL IE END? 

If we start this policy, where are we to stop? There is no 
stopping. It is a vicious circle leading to destruction. It 
would mean a reversal of our traditional policy of government. 
It would mean the adoption of imperialistic doctrines, which we 
have denounced for over a century. It would make all other na- 
tions the wards of the United States and the United Stutes the 
keeper of the world. We would be so busy settling other peo- 
ple's quarrels that we would have no time to attend to our own 
business. It would make the United States either the bully of 
creation or else a “ globe-trotting, earth-perambulating mission- 
ary of good government all over the world.” It is founded on 
no reasonable principle. What becomes of the Monroe doctrine 
under such a policy? How long do you suppose we would be 
allowed to meddle in European affairs while denying Europe 
the right to meddle in American affairs? The policy isa dream; 
it never could be a possibility. It was not even advanced in 
good faith; it is simply an appeal to passion and pride, to sym- 
pathy and prejudice, to secure partisan advantage. 

Under the stress of war international law hus been battered 
out of recognition. As the devil quotes the Bible to suit his 
own purpose, so the warring nations quote documentary inter- 
national law to suit their own course, without regard to the 
existence of neutrals, the rights of neutrals, or the trade of neu- 
trals. Mr. Root says that Germany does this. He fails to say 
that the other warring nations also do it. Germany brands 
the seizure of provision ships as a violation of international 
law, adopts a policy of reprisal, and promises reparation. under 
a treaty that has nothing to do with the case. Englund ruled 
the question of maritime law in war time out of The Hague 
conference in 1898 and failed to adopt the London declaration 
of 1911. But when war breaks out England says she will stand 
by the declaration of London. No sooner said, though, than she 
medifies the list of contraband, and no sooner modifies it than 
she alters it again, and then rejects the whole theory of con- 
traband by proposing to seize all vessels bound for the enemies“ 
ports or carrying cargoes ultimately destined for the enemies’ 
territory. Between shifting winds from every side, between 
varying currents all about, America is thus caught in the 
maelstrom of war, The problem is the same which Washing- 
ton had, and Jefferson had, and Adams had, and Lincoln had, 
and Woodrow Wilson is treating it as ‘Washington treated it, 
as Jefferson treated it, as Adams treated it, and as Lincoln 
treated it. 

“HONOR BY PEACE IF WE CAN, BY WAR IF WE MUST” 

“To maintain our national honor by peace if we ean, but by 
war if we must” is the motto of Woodrow Wilson. But before 
submitting to the chance and misery of war, true statesman 
that he is, he proposed to put the reason and justice of negotia- 
tion to the test. Just as Horace Greeley criticized the form 
of Lincoln’s negotiations, just as Alexander Hamilton and Rufus 
King criticized the form of the Genet negotiations when Wash- 
ington was President, just as the members of John Adams’s 
own cabinet criticized his negotiations in averting war with 
France, just as John Randolph criticized the form of Jefferson's 
negotiations with France, and just as fanatics condemned 
Lincoln for overruling his Secretary of the Navy and even the 
House of Representatives in the Trent affair with England, 
just so for personal and political purposes men of Elihu Root's 
stamp criticize Mr. Wilson's policies. 

IN DIPLOMACY FORM IS SECONDARY, RESULT PRIMARY, 


There never was penned an important diplomatic document 
that was not criticized by some one, because phrasedlogy is 
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largely a matter of education, taste, and temperament. In 
diplomacy form is secondary, result is primary. Form is a 
mutter of opinion: result is fact. And what is the result of 
the form of Mr. Wilson’s diplomatic negotiations with the war- 
ring nations of Europe? Why, simply this: While Europe is 
drenched in the blood of a sinister war, we are enjoying the 
blessings of an honorable peace. The men in society’s salons, 
lettered dilettantes in libraries, and swaggering devotees of 
fashion who would fight our battles on the carpet of parlor 
trenches, in the restaurants of clubs, or amid the dangers of 
afternoon teas, may be primarily interested in the form of our 
diplomatic negotiations, But the men who must fight our bat- 
tles where the cannon roars and the bullets sing and death 
stalks—also their wives, their sons, their daughters, and their 
motliers—these are primarily interested in the result of our 
negotiations and not in the form. And the men who would do 
the fighting stand where Woodrow Wilson stands. Their motto 
is, We will maintain our national honor by peace if we can, 
but by war if we must.” For this reason Woodrow Wilson, with 
malice toward no nation, with justice for this Nation, and with 
sympathy for all nations, champions and will continue to cham- 
pion the policy that the United States stands upon its unas- 
sailable right to be a neutral nation and to act as a neutral na- 
tion though— 

The heathen rage and the people imagine a yain thing. The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take council together. 

FOLLOWING GEN. GRANT. 

Mr. Root says this policy has satisfied no one. Mr. Root 
means that it has satisfied no one who is a partisan in this 
“conflict., The very fact that it may not have satisfied partisans 
is a proof of its neutrality; a proof of its success, for in a vital 
war like this neither side is satisfied with justice unless it can 
tamper with the scales. But Mr. Root forgets that in this strife 
most Americans are neutral and as neutrals approve of Wood- 
row Wilson following the policy that the founders and the 
saviors of this country followed in somewhat similar circum- 
stances. The policy of Abraham Lincoln in the sixties demanded 
neutrality, and this is the policy of Woodrow Wilson to-day. 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Lincoln insisted that the 
United States had a soyereign national right to stay out of 
war just as much as to go into war, and so does Woodrow Wil- 
son. Gen. Grant said there never was a war that could not have 
been settled better some other way, and the people of this 
country are in favor of taking Grant's advice and trying the 
other way before trying war. 

DOMESTIC TO TIIE FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


So palpably successful has been the domestic policy of the 
Wilson administration that our opponents are able to find few 
loopholes for assault. Our foreign policy the prominent leaders 
of the opposition have repeatedly indorsed during the past 
few months, but now on the eve of a presidenttal election they. 
suddenly turn front and treacherously attack. Their challenge 
we gladly accept, confident that a fair-minded American public 
will uphold the honorable, patriotic, and highly American policy 
which the Democratic Party has pursued, beset by difficulties, 
hampered by conditions for which the Republican Party is 
responsible, and surrounded by pitfalls on every side wherein 
a single misstep would have hurled this country to disaster and 
to woe. Others may make expediency the star of their course 
in foreign affairs, but we follow the star of justice. Others for 
vain glory or for selfish purpose may cry up a policy of “ blood 
and iron,” but we contend that in the long run true humanity 
is true statesmanship and true statesmanship true humanity. 

NATIONAL HONOR. 


Mr. Root talks of “national honor” as if by some divine 
commission he had been appointed the keeper and interpreter 
of the honor of the Nation. Now, real honor and real dishonor 
can be felt and are felt even by the lowliest toiler in the land 
as acutely: and as accurately as by even Mr. Root. Instinct 
serves better here than legal speculation or metaphysical dis- 
tinction. The man in the street, the toiler in the fields, the ar- 
tisan in the shops, the man who shoulders his musket and 
marches away at his country’s call needs no lawyer, no states- 
man, no interpreter to tell him when the honor of his Nation is 
outraged or the glory of his flag is sullied. It is an elemental 
instinct which knows without knowing why. It is an elemental 
instinct which enables even the unschooled to know right from 
wrong, justice from injustice, principle from prejudice, passion 
from reason. When the honor of our country is outraged and 
the glory of our flag sullied the people will know it without 
Mr. Root or anyone else telling them. If such an insult ever 
comes to this country, the great mass of the people who will 
have to do the fighting will not have to be called to war. They 
will call themselves to war. They will rally around the Stars 
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end Stripes as their fathers rallied at Lexington and Concord, at 
Saratoga, and at Yorktown and n hundred other battle fields, 
and they will rally with the blessing and the prayers of those 
left at home sorrowing in anxiety, but exulting in self-sacrifice 
te preserve our honor and to glorify our flag. 

WAR DEUMS AND WAR DRUMMERS. 


For a man who has signed more arbitration treaties than 
any other man in the country save one, Mr. Root's warlike 
speech is a mysterious performance. He is about the last man 
in the land from whom the country had a right to expect it. 

For years Mr. Root has been the star performer at peace con- 
ferences, and yet he condemus President Wilson for maintain- 
ing peace. Mr, Root may forget, but Woodrow Wilson remem- 
bers, that the leader of a nation who plunges his people into 
an unnecessary war vainly washes his hands of innocent blood, 
like Pontius Pilate, while the earth quakes and the heavens are 
darkened and thousands give up the ghost. 

MR. ROOT BECOMES A DRUM AND TRUMPET STATESMAN—TRAXNSFORMS 
HIMSELP FROM A LOVING DOVE OF PEACE TO A SWOOPING HAWK OF 
WAR—ALSO MR. LODGE. 

For years Mr. Root has been acclaimed an apostle of peace, 
and in 1912 was awarded the Nobel prize for the promotion of 
peace, but now he sallies forth as a drum and trumpet states- 
man. 

From a cooing dove of peace Mr. Root suddenly transforms 
himself into a swooping hawk of war. 

Years ago enthusiasts in Bohemia took the skin of John 
Ziska, the patriot, and stretched it as a drumhead to rouse 
their followers to war. So to-day Elihu Root would stretch 
the skins of the victims of the Lusitania, the skins of the victims 
of the Belgian invasion, into a drumlhead to rouse the kindly 
sentiment of sympathy into the frenzied craze of war. 

Mr. Root may beat his drum and blare his trumpet, but 
President Wilson will go right on winning the plaudits of the 
American people by appealing to reason, humanity, and com- 
mon sense and by keeping the United States the uncompromis- 
ing champion of the neutral world and the undaunted main- 
ee of the. principles which have guided this Nation since 

1186. 

And what a glorious rôle is this; what a badge of honor the 
neutral nations wear to-day! Upon the neutral nations depend 
the salvation of justice, the preservation of moral balances, and 
the conservation of the natural energies which will be needed 
to set this world aright when the present cataclysm is over. 

Our opponents say that Mr. Root’s speech is not a declaration 
for war, but hardly have its echoes died upon the air before 
Senator Lopcr, the other great spokesman of the Republican 
Party, makes a speech at Washington, in which, between the 
lines, he glorifies the purple testament of bleeding war and 
minimizes the grandeur of peace. If Senator Longe is right, 
Washington and the other leaders of this Nation were like 
Achilles, who “ fed on bears’ marrow and lions’ hearts.” But 
Senator Lopce is not right. James Bryce, one of the greatest 
living historians, says so. In his American Commonwealth 
James Bryce says that Washington and his fellows were no 
sanguinary lords of war. Senator LopcE is not right, and this 
we can prove by the words of Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Benjamin Franklin. 

Thomas Jefferson says, “I recoil with horror at the ferocious- 
ness of men,” and then he calls upon nations “ to devise a more 
rational umpire of differences than force.” He says, “ War is an 
instrument entirely inefficient toward redressing wrongs, and 
it multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin says, “ There is one improvement I wish to see in moral 
philosophy—the discovery of a plan which would induce and 
oblige nations to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another's throats,” and then he says that in his opinion “ there 
never was a good war or a bad peace.” In 1785 Washington 
wrote to David Humphrey, My first wish is to see war, the 
plague of mankind, banished from the earth.” To Lafayette, 
Washington wrote, “It is really a strange thing that there 
should not be room enough in the world for men to live without 
cutting one another's throats,” and in his Farewell Address he 
expressed the hope “that we may never unsheath the sword 
except in self-defense, so long as justice and our essential rights 


and national respectability can be preserved without it.“ And 
upon that declaration the Democratic Party stands to-day, Un- 


til self-defense and essential rights and national respectability 
require us to unsheath the sword we are for peace, but when 
national respectability, essential rights, justice, and self-defense 
require it we are for war and war to the hilt. 

But, say our opponents, the doctrines of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Franklin are so old they are dead. Well, if they are 
dead, how comes it that Mr. Root as Secretary of State handed 
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these doctrines to our representatives at The Hague as the 
lamp to guide their feet and light their way? 

Both Mr. Root and Senator Lobo say they do not plead for 
war, and yet they plead to passions which cause war, and when 
you plead for a cause you plead for its effect. Senator LODGE 
and Mr. Root are both like the craven army drummer who, 
when captured on the field of battle, begged for release, because 
he was not a soldier and did not fight, but his captors declared 
that he should be treated with more severity than an ordinary 
soldier because the beating of his drum inflamed his followers 
to carnage. Unless I am mistaken, the American people to-day 
look at the present moment upon Senator Lope and Mr. Root 
as his captors looked upon that caviling drummer, 


CHANGE OF MIND. 


Mr. Root finds fault with President Wilson for changing his 
mind. All men, including Mr. Root, change their minds now and 
then. If they did not, life would be stagnation instead of 
progression. 

The instructions which Mr. Root as Secretary of State handed 
to our representatives at The Hague and his words at Carnegie 
Hall on Belgium show that Mr. Root sometimes changes his 
mind, The expressions of Mr. Root at Carnegie Hall on Mexico 
compared with his speeches on our relations with the southern 
Republics during his South American tour as Secretary of State 
again show that Mr. Root sometimes changes his mind. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt sometimes changes his mind. He once thought 
Mr. Root the only one of his kind, but when they broke he still 
thought Mr. Root the only one of his kind, but quite another 
kind. 

But in this Mr. Root and Mr. Roosevelt and President Wilson 
keep good company. 

In 1775 George Washington was opposed to a war for inde- 
pendence; in 1776 he said that a war for independence was the 
only thing that could save us. Benjamin Franklin thought we 
should not come to terms of peace with England in the Revo- 
lutionary War unless we got Canada, but he changed his mind 
before the treaty was signed. When Thomas Jefferson bought 
the Louisiana tract he reversed the position he formerly main- 
tained as a strict constructionist of the Constitution. Before 
he became President Thomas Jefferson was opposed to the use 
of Federal money for internal improvement, but as President 
he sent a message to Congress advocating the use of public 
money to improve our rivers and our harbors. For a long while 
Abraham Lincoln resisted the idea of the emancipation of the 
slaves. He revoked the order of some of his generals emanci- 
pating slaves within the limits of their command, and he struck 
from the annual report of his Secretary of War a paragraph 
advocating the adoption of this policy. Yet when the need was 
pressing and the hour ripe Abraham Lincoln did issue the 
emancipation proclamation, These examples may have no direct 
bearing upon the issues of the hour, but they do show the petti- 
ness of criticism running through Mr. Root’s speech. 

PRESIDENT WILSON FOLLOWS THE PRECEDENTS OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS 
AND BEST-RELOVED MEN WHO HAVE EVER OCCUPIED THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CHAM. 

President Wilson has only shaken his finger; when he has to 
shake his fist the world will find it mailed. 

Mr. Root says no man should draw a pistol who dares not 
shoot, and that a government should not shake its fist first 
and its finger afterwards. Like most epigrams containing the 
wisdom of the world in capsule form, these epigrams are partly 
true and partly false. Many a fight with a bully has been 
averted by shaking first the fist of strength and then pointing 
the finger of reason; many a necessity for shooting has been 
averted by pulling a pistol. The experiences of everyduy life 
and the history of diplomacy disclose these truths, 

But if Mr. Root means to apply these epigrams to President 
Wilson he has made an unhappy application of his trick of 
speech. President Wilson has only shaken his finger thus far; 
if necessity compels, though, he can shake his fist and the world 
will find it mailed. Despite Mr. Root’s glittering epigrams 
President Wilson is following and will continue to follow the 
policy pursued under similar circumstances by the most illus- 
trious and the most beloved men who ever occupied the presi- 
dential chair. 

The President stands where George Washington stood in 1793. 
when England in the war with France seized and held hundreds 
of vessels flonting the Stars and Stripes. He prepared for 
war—he built warships; he erected forts—but he didn’t shoot. 
He settled our differences with England by negotiation, just as 
Woodrow Wilson is trying to do to-day. And here parentheti- 
cally let me remark that, while Secretary of State, Elihu Root 
in a speech in Argentina practically repeated the great senti- 
ment of Charles Sumner—* Washington upholding the peaceful 


neutrality of this country while he met unmoved the clamor 
of the people wickedly crying for war is a greater man than 
Washington crossing the Delaware or taking Cornwallis’s sword 
at Yorktown.” Yet Mr. Root condemns President Wilson for 
the very policy for which he praised George Washington, 


Verily, Elihu Root agrees with the man who said, “ Consistency, 


is the hobgoblin of little minds.” President Wilson stands 
where John Adams stood in 1789, in our dispute with France. 
He prepared for war—he created the Navy Department: he 
built 12 new warships; he brought Washington out of retire- 
ment from Mount Vernon to lead the Army—but he didn't 
shoot. He settled our differences with France by negotiation, 
Just as Woodrow Wilson is trying to do to-day. The President 
stands where Abraham Lincoln stood during the Civil War in 
our dispute with England over the Alabama and other pri- 
vateers which destroyed a hundred million dollars worth of our 
commerce. Through his Secretary of State he threatened 
England; he listened to all the talk of the House of Representa- 
tives for war and the clamor of the country—but he didn't 
shoot. He initiated the policy that Grant finished, which settled 
our differences with England by negotiation, just as Woodrow 
Wilson is trying to do to-day. The President stands where 
President Grant stood in our controversy with Spain in 1873, 
when Spain seized the ship Virginius, flying the American flag, 
and shot 50 Americans—the captain of the ship, 36 of the 
crew, aud 12 passengers. Grant prepared for war; he author- 
ized the putting of the Navy on a war footing—but he didn't 
shoot. He settled our difficulties with Spain by negotiations, 
just as Woodrow Wilson is trying to do to-day. The President 
stands where James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, stood in the 
controversy with Chile for shooting the sailors of the U. S. 
battleship Baltimore; where Grover Cleveland stood in our con- 
troversy with England over Venezuela in 1895—they made prepa- 
rations for war—but they didn't shoot. They settled our diffi- 
ee by negotiations, just as Woodrow Wilson is trying to do 
ay. 

Jefferson settled our maritime troubles with France’ by nego- 
tiations, and as a result won the Louisiana tract for a song, 
We settled our dispute with England about our northwestern 
boundary line by negotiation, and Daniel Webster pronounced 
this negotiation a boon to mankind. Though we conducted 
the presidential campaign of 1844 on the issue of “ Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” we didn’t fight; we settled the Oregon dispute 
with England by negotiation, just as Woodrow Wilson is trying 
to do to-day. And so the record stands that the United States 
has aran more victories by the pen than it ever won by the 
sword. 

LEST WE FORGET THE WORDS THAT MADE US FREBÐ. 

Mr. Root may talk in epigrams all he pleases, but it is cow- 
ardly for him to hide himself in a cloud of verbal dust. If 
Mr. Root believes—despite the example of Washington and 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant—that the United States should go 
to war for every violation of international law, why doesn't 
he say so like a man? If he desires to make the United States 
the brandisher of the “ big stick“ in the face of all the world, he 
should make his position clear. The United States has not yet 
drawn a pistol, has not yet shaken its fist. It has expressed 
disapproval and it has appealed to reason and to law. It has 
placed itself on record in a way that can not be mistaken. but it 
rear not yet taken the irrevocable step; it has not yet appealed 
o force. 

Would the Republican Party reverse this order? Would the 
Republican Party shoot first and protest afterwards? Would 
the Republican Party write its disapproval first in blood and 
then in ink? Is this the Republican notion of the duty of a 
Republic which boasts of the brotherhood of man? Mr. Root 
truly declared that the American people have “ embodied their 
principles of government in fixed rules of right conduct.” 

If Mr. Root will turn to the Declaration of Independence, he 
will find a reminder that this is a country which resorts to war 
only after every other form of redress has failed. 

He will find that before the American Colonies drew the pistol 
they “warned,” “ reminded,” “appealed,” and “ conjured” the 
British Government “ to disavow ” the usurpation of which they 
complained. Then as now a race of freemen claimed the 
right to be patient, and now as then a race of freemen will 
not falter in a final appeal to arms should their patience be 
exhausted and all other means of asserting their rights be in 
vain. As a nation we deprecate the waste, the horror, the un- 
reason of war, because we are masters of our own destiny. 
We do not desire to seek that destiny, unless we must, over the 
bodies of our youth and the tears and lamentations of desoluted 
homes. Because each American knows that his country repre- 
sents the highest hopes of all mankind, because he knows that 
his country’s flag stands for justice, for opportunity, for reason, 
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and for liberty, he holds himself every ready to rally to that 
flag, to lay down his life if need be in defense of the Republic. 

No other land must ever mistake this fundamental truth. 

No: other land should ever mistake our unwillingness: to seek 
war for unreadiness to sacrifice life and all that life holds dear 
to preserve the glory and the integrity and honor of the United 
States. A 

And just as President Wilson observes the truest spirit of 
America in appealing to reason before he appeals to force, so 
he now reflects the temper of the Republic in making ready 
for an appeal to arms should diplomacy become: useless and rea- 
son without avail. 

LUSITANTA, 

For a statesman who had long enjoyed a reputation for poise 
and balance Mr. Root’s attitude on the Lusitania issue is amaz- 
ing and inexplicable. He claims that if the Lusitania notes 
meant anything they meant that action was forthcoming, ahd 
he concludes that the correspondence is now approaching its 
end without securing even that partial protection which is de- 
sirable for the future: He ignores what has been accomplished. 
He overlooks that assurances for the future have been given 
and that reparation for the past has been assured. If he had 
before him the proposals made by Germany a week before his 
speech, would Mr. Root, as Secretary of State, have dared go 
before the country and say that they should not be accepted, 
and that we must enter an armed conflict over a matter of 
mere words? As Secretary of State Mr. Root would not have 
dared to do so, and as ex-Secretary of State a proper apprecia- 
tion of the true equation of things should have prompted him 
to keep his tongue in consonance with the proprieties. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Root, even as a distinguished citizen suddenly 
turned political incendiary, would not, in view of the note on 
the Lusitania which the German ambassador handed Secretary 
of State Lansing on Monday last, dare to repeat on this plat- 
form to-night the inflammatory language he lately used in 
Carnegie Hall. 

MR. RCOT AND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CONSERVATISM OF RE- 
SPONSIBILATY AND THR ANARCHY OF SPERCH. 

Again, the difference between Mr. Root's actions and Mr. 
Root's words illustrate the difference between the conservatism 
of responsibility and the anarchy of speech. Since leaving pub- 
lic office Mr. Root seems to have lost the sense-of responsibility 
which officials of government should feel and which should 
guide their every act. He states that our first Lusitania note 
was conceived in events which marked them as impotent. One 
of these events, he states, was the alleged intimation to the 
Austrian ambassador by Mr. Bryan that the note of February 
10, 1915, was intended for American consumption. Mr. Root 
aceepted a sensational story as the truth, which he could easily 
have disproved by reference to the Department of State. The 
fact is the Austriam ambassador agreed with Mr. Bryan that 
no such statement or intimation had been made to him, and he 
sent a message to his Government to that effect. Mr. Root, 
moreover, is doing an unprecedented thing for an ex-Senator 
of the United States, an ex-Secretary of War, and an ex-Secre~ 
tary of State when he endeavors. to make political capital in a 
speech before a political convention out of not only foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, which he well understands are in a 
critical stage; but out of pending diplomatic negotiations in what 
is probably the most important case that has been before the 
State Department since Lincoln's day. He states that it should 
have been foreseen that cases of this nature were likely to arise, 
and that American lives would be worthless unless power was 
maintained. He points to Switzerland and Holland as countries 
which are properly defended in their rights by organizations 
and other measures, and states that. Nobody has run over 
them, because they have made it apparent that the cost would 
be too great.“ He does not mention, although he must have 
read it in the press, that Dutch ships have been sunk by sub- 
marines, that Dutch passengers and sailors have lost their lives 
from such belligerent action, and that Dutch ships are con- 
stantly being violated in British waters, and Dutch mail to 
the United States, including diplomatic pouches, are being re- 
moved from them. He does not mention the fact that, though 
Switzerland is mobilized, she is allowed to continue her manu- 
facture of certain articles only at the sufferance of belligerents 
on both sides, who portion off exports from this mountain coun- 
try and imports into it with the minutest care. Brass is fur- 
nished by the allies for the manufacture of various articles 
and Switzerland is held to strict account for every pound. 
Germany supplies Switzerland with aluminum, steel, zinc, and 
coal and compels a return in machinery and parts. 

It is easy to say that things “should have been foreseen,” but 
foresight is not so common an attribute. Mr. Root, I am in- 
formed, approved the American notes on the Lusitania case, 


but said nothing at the time about preparation for action in 
case America’s demands were not complied. with, 

Mr. Root would have had our Government protest in regard 
to the invasion of Belgium, and if in the case of Belgium, cer- 
tainly he would have had this Government continue to protest 
all the numberless violations of international law by all the 
belligerents, no matter. whether the violations were against this 
country or another. Such a course would have been futile, 
would have amounted to nothing and made us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. And these protests Mr. Root would have 
backed. by foree if he were to be true to his position. Mr. Root’s 
course would surely “lead us into inevitable war“ —Just as he 
Says our present course will. The violation of international 
law in regard to which Mr. Reot would have this Government 
make its attitude clear and enforce its demands occurred within 
a few months after the war opened and before it was possible 
to make sufficient preparation, which he says has been neglected 
by the present administration. Preparation to back up a policy 
such as Mr. Root has outlined should have been begun years 
ago by administrations of which Mr. Root was the moving 
spirit. All the world has known that for years prior to the 
beginning of the present war the nations of Europe had been 
preparing great armaments. During that time Mr. Root was: 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, and United States Sena- 
tor. “ Ordinary practical sense in the conduct of affairs,” using 
the words of Mr: Root, should have taught him and his asso- 
ciates the necessity of voting large amounts for suitable prep- 
aration against the outbreak of such a war. Does it therefore 
become Mr. Root to criticize the President and the administra- 
tion for not enforcing its demands when. previous administra- 
tions with which he was intimately connected failed to use ordi- 
nary foresight in laying the foundation for suitable military and 
naval forces? He appears to forget in his suggestion of an 
aggressive policy that the countries now at war are the great 
nations: of the earth, fully equipped and armed, conscious of 
their strength and their position in the family of nations, which 
will not brook the domineering tactics of another nation. More- 
over, in this great war the participants are wrought up to a 
state of excitement which must not be lost sight of in dealing 
‘with international situations which arise. While a breach. of 
diplomatic relations might be regarded in ordinary times as not 
leading to war, such action at the present time with any of the 
belllgerents would inevitably lead to an armed eonflict. 


TRUE PRIDE. 


In this phase of the question Mr. Root undervalues but the 
1 holds in proper place a true pride in all the relations of 
life. 

There is a pride of national duty which is incapable of sacri- 
ficing peace and happiness; there is a pride of high responsi- 
bility which forbids an appeal to the sword until all other means 
have: failed; there is a pride in the possession of calm under- 
standing and patient foresight which stands firm against the 
protest of the partisan and the blood lust of the brute; but the 
man who disdains. to plunge millions of his fellow beings into 
the dismal abyss of war until he has exhausted every honorable 
means for peace will never be too weak to guard the honor or 
the liberties of his country when assailed. 

The man who: bravely avoids an unnecessary war will never 
be too cowardly to wage a just one. 

Mr. Root would make of the President of the United States 
an incendiary in a world of fire. He would make: the Chief 
Executive a swashbuckler instead of a statesman. He would 
have the President insist upon the propriety ef the duello, while 
the combatants reel upon the cliffs of national- existence. He 
would have the President forget that while we debate men are 
dying by thousands across the ocean; that while we are incon- 
venienced the rest of the world is ehduring the agonies of the 
damned; that while we are sitting quietly by our fireside the 
rest of the human race is writhing in the torments of the firing 
line, 

Is it Mr. Root’s conception of American honor that we should 
assert that honor by adding to universal misery? Is it his idea 
that our national duty is to make no allowance for the naked 
passions and desperate needs of the white-heat conflict that now 
inflames and distorts the reason and humanity of Europe? 
Surely it is not the part of American honor to shut our eyes 
to the situation of those with whom we are dealing. Surely 
President Wilson has been true to the highest ideals of America 
in prolonging negotiations until a people impassioned by war 
should have time and opportunity to pass calmly upon the 
justice of America’s claims. 

BELGIUM. 

The efforts of politicians like Mr. Root to make political 

capital out of the course which President Wilson deemed it 
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wise for this Nation to follow in respect to Belgium during the 
early stages of the present war deserve, and will receive, un- 
qualified condemnation and rebuke at the hands of the most 
right-thinking and patriotic Americans. The horror and suf- 
ferings and devastation of this little nation have sunk deep 
into the American heart. 

No fair-minded man can question the wisdom and integrity 
of our Belgium policy. To say that it has sullied our honor or 
besmirched our conscience, as Mr. Root intimates, is an insult 
to the intelligence of the Nation. On this question Mr. Root 
quibbles with the genius that has made him famous. He was 
Secretary of State when The Hague conference of 1907 was 
held, and from him the American delegates received the instruc- 
tions to make to the conference a declaration of America’s 
policy, which covered every act and every convention which the 
American delegates signed. That declaration later on specifi- 
cally attached by the Senate to the most important of these 
conventions and now standing as a part of them was as follows: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to re- 
quire the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of. not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the poe questions of poli > œ * of any foreign State, nor 
shall anything contained in the said convention be construed to imply 
a relinguishment by the United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions. 

As Secretary of State Mr. Root himself adopted the same 
policy in handling the Japanese-Korean situation, When by 
force and duress, and against the will of the Koreans, Japan 
placed the Kingdom of Korea under a Japanese protectorate no 
protest was lodged against this action, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of an outstanding treaty between Korea and the United 
States wherein, among other things, it was agreed that if other 
powers should deal unjustly or oppressively with either party 
to the treaty the other would use its good offices, on being in- 
formed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of 
the difficulty. Mr. Root was requested by duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of Korea to act under the provisions of this treaty, 
and he refused on the ground that, Japan having forced a pro- 
tectorate upon the Koreans, the treaty between the United 
States and Korea could no longer be enforced. Here we have a 
distinct recognition by Mr. Root of the principle of international 
law underlying the Belgium case. It matters little what Mr. 
Root may say, yet now, with the presidential election coming on, 
Mr. Root unworthily seeks to disparage the President of the 
United States for doing in respect to Belgium precisely what 
he himself had done as a responsible Government officer a few 
years before in a very similar case, and precisely what he him- 
self would, of course, have done in the case of Belgium if he 
had been President instead of Mr. Wilson. 

It is absurd and preposterous to assert that any of The 
Hague conventions, or any clause in the convention, nullified 
this general policy of the United States. The argument that 
one of The Hague conventions specifically bound us to go to the 
defense of Belgium is of no weight, because England never 
ratified it and was not even technically bound by it. The whole 
world knows that Great Britain entered the war at the earliest 
possible moment after the Belgium invasion because of another 
treaty. 

When Mr. Root made his speech his former instructor and 
leader was on the Atlantic Ocean. This probably enabled Mr. 
Root to steal Mr. Roosevelt's clothes while he was in swimming 
and run away with them. Mr. Roosevelt is now condemning 
President Wilson’s Belgium policy, but only a few months ago 
he praised it. When would Mr. Roosevelt have the Nation 
take him seriously ; now or some months ago? 

MR. ROOSEVELT OXCE SPOKE AND WROTE IN FAVOR OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
ATTITUDE ON BELGIUM, 

Four days after the invasion of Belgium the colonel made a 
speech in New York, in which he said that “ we should be thank- 
ful beyond measure” because we are Americans and not at 
war, and urged support for the administration in securing peace 
and justice. But he said nothing of any duty to Belgium. 

He discussed at Hartford, Conn., on August 15, 1914, the 
Byran peace treaties, but had no whisper for obligations under 
The Hague treaties, Seven weeks after the Belgian invasion 
he printed in the Outlook, on September 23, 1914, an elaborate 
article on the war, with long discussions of its Belgian phases. 
Here are some of its passages: 


A delegation of Belgians has arrived to invoke our assistance. What 
action our Government can or will take, I know not. 

It has been assumed that no action can be taken that will interfere 
with our neutrality, It is certainly eminently desirable that we should 
remain entirely neutral and nothing but urgent need would warrant 
breaking our neutrality and taking sides one way or the other. 

t course, it would be folly to jump into the gulf ourselves to no 
a 2323 and vere probably nothing we could have done would 
ave helped Belgium. We have not the smallest responsibility for what 


has befallen her, and I am sure that the s thy of this coun 
zon the suffering of the men, women, and children of Belgium is it 


real. 

Nevertheless, this sympathy is compatible with full acknowledgment 
of the unwisdom of uttering a single word of official protest unless we nre 
prepared to make that protest effective. and only the clearest and most 
urgent national duty would ever justify us in deviating from our rule 
of neutrality and noninterference. 


FORMER PRESIDENT TAFT PRAISES THE BELGIUM POLICY OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON, 
But all the Republicans of the Nation do not condemn Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Belgium policy. Former President Taft does not. 
At a speech delivered at Morristown, N. J., Mr. Taft said: 


While I sympathize with the Belgians in this war, whose country, 
without any fault of theirs, has been made its bloody center, I approve 
and commend to the full the attitude of Presidant Wilson. 

We are not 3 judges of issues between countries in Europe 
in this great war. e are seeking to maintain strict neutrality, and 
until our decision is involved with an agreement to abide by our 
judgment and recommendation for settlement, we need not embroil 
ourselves by official expressions of criticisms or approval of the acts 
of the participants in the war, This is not only the wisest course for 
in promotiig mediation when mediation is pasini, ort it ca 
onto avoid being drawn into the war. y 7 = sind 

The insincerity of the Republican Party in its Belgium atti- 
tude is shown by the words of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, and 
by its record between 1901 and 1909. During those years Mr. 
Roosevelt was President and Mr. Root in the Cabinet most of 
the time. In 1903 occurred the massacre at Kishinev and for 
many years after 1908 Macedonia ran red with blood; in 1905 
the horrors of the Kongo were officially published; in 1905 
Korea lost its independence; in 1906 Morocco was parceled out 
by the powers; in 1906 the Russian Government shot, hanged, 
and massacred thousands of her people; in 1909, 25,000 Ar- 
menians were slaughtered at Adana, and yet no note of protest 
came from the Republican Party seated in the seats of the 
mighty at Washington. What reason, then, has the Republican 
Party to expect people to believe that it would have acted any 
differently in 1914 than it did from 1901 to 1909? 

MEXICO, 


A great deal of criticism has been directed against the present 
administration because of the President’s advice to Americans 
in Mexico to leave that country and return to the United States. 
As is the case in many matters involving our foreign relations, 
a great part of this criticism is based upon an incomplete 
knowledge of the facts and a failure to take into consideration 
all the phases of the situation. President Wilson’s advice to 
Americans to leave Mexico was not by any means a radical 
departure from the policy of the previous administration. It 
was merely an affirmation and reiteration of an apparently well- 
considered and wholly justifiable position taken by Mr. Taft in 
1912, when he advised Americans to withdraw from localities 
where conditions or prospects of lawlessness threatened the 
personal safety of Americans and when he directed consular 
officers to take charge of abandoned effects of American citizens. 
This advice was applied to practically the entire Republic. 
This plainly shows, therefore, the opinion of the Taft adminis- 
tration at that time. On November 21, 1910, the commanding 
general of the Department of Texas was authorized to send 
troops to the border to enforce the neutrality laws. Additional 
troops were later sent to patrol the entire border. The War 
Department early in February, 1912, held all troops in readiness 
for service along the Mexican border. This created a situation 
in Mexico which made some of the people doubt the stability 
of the Madero government, and gave rise to widespread brigand- 
age throughout Mexico. On February 24, 1912, the Washington 
authorities hinted to the Mexican authorities that military force 
was contemplated. 

The truth of the matter is, if the Taft administration had 
given Madero one-tenth part of the support and assistance that 
this administration is giving the de facto government, President 
Madero would most assuredly have been successful in establish- 
ing peace and order, the alleged crime of Huerta would not 
have been committed, the loss of American lives and property 
since that time would not have occurred, and Mexico would 
have been spared the horrors of the fratricidal war which has 
since prevailed there. 

On April 15, 1912, the Department of State under President 
Taft sent what was practically an ultimatum to the Madero 
government in which intervention was threatened. ~ 

This ultimatum stated that “ until more headway was made 
in unseating Madero, no interviews could be granted and no 
communications received from insurgents.” 

It seems that the Taft administration had devoted itself to a 
campaign of nagging and persecuting the struggling government 
of Madero. During the early part of September, 1912, Presi- 
dent Taft stated to Ambassador Calero that this Government 
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was dissatisfied with internal conditions in Mexico. The news- 
papers in reporting the matter said: 

1 
. 1 Mexico bave become much worse 
in the last few weeks, and if the Madero government is unable to 
check the attacks on American citizens the United States will be 
constrained to take action, 

So it will be seen that the situation in Mexico when Woodrow 
Wilson became President was an unfortunate inheritance. 

Mr. Root says it was P t Wilson's duty to do the very 
things which President Taft did not do and for which he fails 
to condemn President Taft while condemning President Wilson. 

The Taft administration had nagged and persecuted President 
Madero almost up to the breaking point; it had shifted its 
troops down to the border for the supposed purpose of protect- 
ing its ambassader to Mexico, at a time when such a move 
weakened and embarrassed the Madero government; it had 
allowed Americans to be killed in Mexico and American prop- 
erty to be looted, and menaced. About 60 Americans are known 
to have been killed during the Taft administration, and yet 
Senator Root assumes for his part a “holier than thou” at- 
titude. 

In view of all the circumstances, the last administration had 
all the opportunity it could wish for to send an army into 
Mexico if it had desired to avail itself of the justification which 
Senator Root is now urging upon this administration. 

Mr. Taft did not believe it wise to sacrifice thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars in order to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Mexico. 

President Wilson has found nothing so far which would justify 
the great sacrifice of human life which would be necessary to 
obtain military control of Mexico. 

President Wilson's Mexican policy has been born of the be- 
lief that no permanency in government would be obtained in 
Mexico or in any other American Republic so long as this Gov- 
ernment was ready to recognize every revolutionist who might 
secure control. 

President Wilson's Mexican policy is consistent with the 
American idea that the government-of any Republic should be 
the choice of its people. 

So long as governments created by force and financed from 
without can control in Mexico, just so long will there be no 
safety of life or security of property in that country. 

For 50 years we have been talking Pan Americanism, and 
Pan Americanism has been impossible because the other Ameri- 
<an Republics have always suspected sinister purposes in our 
attitude toward them. 

But President Wilson's policy has made every American Re- 
public believe for the first time that our Government has no 
desire or purpose to take their territory or coerce their Govern- 
ment. Out of this European war no man can tell what will 
come, but this much is certain that it is vital for the peace and 
prosperity and honor of the Western Hemisphere that there be 
a fidelity in the pretensions and an honesty in the relations be- 
tween the Governments of the American continent. 

Mr. Root charges that our policy has been vacillating; that 
the President invaded Mexico and then retreated. The charge is 
not true. Mr. Root has no evidence upon which to base such an 
accusation. 

Here is the truth about the Vera Cruz incident. Admiral 
Mayo was at Tampico. American sailors and officers were in- 
sulted by Mexican soldiers. A boat crew and paymaster of the 
United States Navy were arrested on the wharf at Tampico by 
Huerta’s followers. Without the knowledge and without any in- 
struction from the administration at Washington Admiral Mayo 
demanded the release of his men, an apology, and a salute to 
the flag. Huerta's followers did not comply, and the President 
backed up the demands of our officers. ‘The salute was denied. 
Vera Cruz was occupied, not for invasion, but to punish an in- 
sult to the flag and the Navy. With a loss of 800 men Huerta’s 
band was punished and the incident was closed. The Vera 
Oruz incident did not have its origin in or any relation to the 
fixed policy of President Wilson toward Mexico and the other 
American Republics. 

SENATOR ROOT MADE A SPEECH IN THE UNITED. STATES SENATE AGAINST 


OUR INTERVENTION IX MEXICO—TALKS LIKE PHERSITES ‘TO-DAY 
THOUGH YESTERDAY HE ACTED LIKE NESTOR. 


Our opponents say we invaded Vera Cruz to help Carranza 
and hurt Huerta. They forget that Carranza protested at the 
landing of United States troops in Vera Cruz. Would Carranza 
have protested if this charge of our opponents were true? 

On the Mexican question Senator Root again plays the 

. weathercock and veers in the shifting winds of opportunism. 
What he urged President Wilson to do in Mexico, he advised 
President Taft not to do. And so I say that Senator Root's 


conduet as an official and his talk as a political agitator illus- 
trate the difference between the conservatism of responsibility 
and the anarchy of speech. And here is the proof that Mr, 
Root can blow hot one day and cold the next, can talk like 
Phersites to-day though yesterday he acted like Nestor. 

When Senator Stone, the present Democratic chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, introduced into the Senate a reso- 
lution which would have committed this country to the very 
Mexican policy which Mr. Root now urges, he rose in the Senate 
and condemned the effort of the Democrats to do the very thing 
which he says should have been dene, and for want of which 
he says the Democracy has forfeited the respect of the citizens 
of this country. Here are the exact words of Mr. Root which 
expose the somersault he has thrown on the Mexican situation: 

Mr. President, before the subject is passed over and the resolution 
laid upon the table, ' wish to express my entire dissent from the as- 
sumption which seemed to me to be carried by the expression of opinion 
on the part of the Senator from Missouri. ranting that injuries have 
been done to Americrn citizens which ougbt to be redressed, that 
wounds have been inflicted, that lives have been taken, that property 
bas been destroyed, it does not follow, sir, that we should begin the 
process of securing redress for those injuries by a threat of force on the 
part of a great and powerful nation against a smaller and weaker 
nation. That, sir, is to reverse the policy of the United States and to 
take a step backward in the pathway of civilization. 

There is no reason whatever, sir, to assume, if injuries have 
done of the kind described, that the Government of Mexico is unwillin 
to make due redress upon baving those injuries and claims present 
to ber in the ordinary course of peaceful negotiations; and for redress 
the passage of such a resolution as bas been described, equivalent to a 
declaration of war. would be to preface the ordinary demand—the de- 
mand which it is the duty of every civilized power to make upon a 
Friendly nation—with a threat that it the demand is not 1 with 
force will be used. 

Sympathy with the people of Mexico in their distress, a just sense of 
the duties that we owe to that friendly ple, and the duties that we 
owe to the peace of the world must forbid our assenting to or yielding 
to any such course. 

Evidently Mr. Root's opinion as to what should be our Mexi- 
can policy shifts from day to day. He is for any policy that at 
the moment promises the most votes for the Republican Party. 
Anyway it isa source of consolation to know that as a United 
States Senator he approved, though as a political agitator he 
press the policy which President Wilson is following in 

e $ 

GREAT NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 

Four years ago the Nation committed its care and welfare to 
the Democratic Party, and the Demccratic Party has been true 
to the trust. It has preserved peace, promoted prosperity, main- 
tained national honor, observed intern tional laws, and followed 
the traditions of the fathers of the country. 

No other administration of our age and generation has enacted 
such a galaxy of laws for the public welfare. 

It passed the Trade Commission bill, which created a tribunal 
that will arbitrate between disputants in commerce and do 
justice between the public and the great industrial corporations. 
It passed the Clayton antitrust law, which does away with inter- 
locking directorates, defines and expands the prohibitions of the 
Sherman Act, modifies the powers of Federal courts to issue in- 
junctions in labor disputes, and nullifies a multitude of abuses 
that have been in controversy for years. It consummated the 
Federal income tax, which makes the fortunes of the rich bear 
their proportionate part of the burden of taxation and brings 
into the Federal Treasury over a hundred million dollars a year. 
It promoted the constitutional amendment which provides for 
the election of United States Senators by popular vote und frees 
the United States Senate from possible control by special inter- 
ests and makes possible the election by the people of their 
representatives In the Senate at the polls. It repealed the law 
fixing discriminatory tolls for the Panama Canal, and thereby 
proclaimed to the world the sacredness of American treaty obli- 
gations. It passed the Lever agricultural extension act to help 
increase the productiveness of American farms. It passed the 
industrial employees arbitration act, which affords the Govern- 
ment facilities for settling great railway and industrial strikes 
that threaten to tie up the traffic and upset business of the 
country. It passed a conservation law, which will develop the 
water power of the country, facilitate manufacturing, and open 
avenues of employment. It drove the lobby out of Washington. 
It prevented railroad strikes which threatened industry and 
tranquillity. It enforced the antitrust laws always on the 
ground of justice, never for the purpose of political reward or 
partisan punishment. It extended the Parcel Post System, and 
for the first time in history distiibuted public funds fairly 
around the country for the purpose of moving crops. It started 
the application of scientific and modern business methods toward 
the elimination of waste in the transportation and distribution 
of farm products. It made the largest appropriation in the his- 
tory of the country for educational work in the encouragement 
of rural and industrial education, education in t home, educa- 
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tion in civics and principles of citizenship, education of the 
negroes and immigrants, education in home economics, home 
and school gardens, and along other practical lines. It has 
saved a million dollars a year to the old soldiers and their 
widows through the direct payment of pensions by check. It 
proposes to make $500,000,000 available for the promotion of 
agriculture by the establishment of land banks that will build 
up a system of rural credits for the farmer, It has sent special 
commissioners o Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, China, Japan, and India to promote our com- 
merce abroad, and it proposes to send one to every other im- 
portant point in the world. 

And yet Mr. Root, as chairman of the Republican State con- 
ference held at Carnegie Hall, says this administration is “ not 
an administration of force and foresight.” r 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


In reply to this statement, I say that Mr. Root has no “ hind- 
sight” when he says this in the face of the wonderful success 
which has greeted the workings of the Federal reserve act. 
When in the United States Senate Mr. Root opposed the passage 
of this law, which one of the most eminent economists in the 
world has said will prove of more value to the American people 
than the building of the Panama Canal. This law is one of the 
greatest achievements of any administration in the last 50 years. 
Force and foresight. Why, there never has been a finer ex- 
hibition of foresight and statesmanship than that exhibited by 
the President in insisting upon the passage, at the special ses- 
sion of the Congress in 1913, of the Federal reserve act and 
opposing, even against the advice of leading men in his party, 
the adjournment of the Congress after the passage of the tariff 
act of 1913 until the Federal reserve act was enacted. Subse- 
quent events show that the President was prompted by wondrous 
economic insight. The Republican Party has had possession of 
the Government since 1861, with the exception of Mr. Cleye- 
land’s two terms. Until Mr. Wilson was inaugurated the 
Democratic Party had not been in control of the Federal Govern- 
ment for 16 years. During all of that time, and especially dur- 
ing the last 16 years of Republican rule, the necessity for 
financial legislation in this country was never so great nor so 
imperative. The Republican Party stands convicted of absolute 
impotence and incompetence, because it failed utterly to meet 
the situation. With one of the most complex and difficult 
problems the Nation has ever had to face, and amid conditions 
that rendered the task doubly difficult, the President and his 
party exhibited in a superlative degree the qualities of states- 
manship and prescience, and gave the Nation a financial system 
which, for all time, will confer incalculable benefits upon the 
American people. 

GREATEST BUSINESS LEGISLATION IN 50 YEARS. 


This great piece of legislation not only reestablished beyond 
the power of impairment that essential confidence upon which 
Alone business could be revived and go forwar with safety, but 
it also provided the enlarged credit facilities for the lack of 
which the country has suffered for many years, and also gave 
to these enlarged credit resources the quality of elasticity and 
automatic responsiveness to the needs of business and enterprise 
without which it would be impossible for the business of the 
Nation to expand healthfully and prosperously. Moreover, it 
put the people of the United States in possession of a financial 
system which has emancipated them from the control of selfish 
interests and enables them to go forward with business and 
enterprise on a safe and assured basis, and provides them with 
the credit resources to engage in the foreign trade upon a scale 
limited only by the productive capacity of the country and the 
enterprise of its people in seeking foreign markets. At last we 
have the means and the power and the ability to finance our 
foreign trade. We have never possessed it heretofore under the 
inelastic and wholly inefficient and unsatisfactory financial 
system provided by the Republican Party and from which the 
country has suffered repeated disasters in times past. 

PREVENTED A PANIC. 


By reason of this splendid piece of foresight the Democratic 
Party put the Secretary of the Treasury in possession of such 
adequate power that he was able to come to the relief of the 
financial and business interests of the country immediately 
upon the outbreak of the European war August 1, 1914. The 
country was saved by the administration from an imminent 
panic of such stupendous proportions that had it occurred we 
should have heen involved in a terrible disaster from which we 
would not even yet have been able to recover. 

Immediately after the first declaration of war that forecasted 
the involvement of the whole of Europe, the Secretary of the 
Treasury announced to the country that there was in the Treas- 


ury $500,000,000 of national-bank notes available for immediate 
issue under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as amended and made 
workable by the Federal reserve act. Tke prominent bankers of 
the city of New York appealed to the Department to 
save them from the threatened calamity, saying that unless 
measures were taken immediately to relieve the situation the 
banks of New York would be unable to keep their doors open 
throughout the day of August 3, 1914. Hesitation meant panic 
and inaction meant national disaster. The administration met 
the situation with unhesitating decision and lightning rapidity. 
In the first week of August, 1914, $100,068,350 of emergency 
currency was issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act as amended 


and made workable by the Democratic administration, and 


altogether $386,444,215 of such currency was issued. All of it 
has since been retired. 

On the morning of the 3d of August, 1914, the Subtreasury in 
the city of New York was in position to issue and did issue 
millions of dollars of emergency currency to the banks of New 
York. The subtreasury was able to do this because a Demo- 
cratic administration had the foresight and intelligence to ship 
from the city of Washington, by express, on the Saturday pre- 
ceding the 3d of August, 1914, something like $40,000,000 
of emergency currency to meet the very crisis the bankers 
described, and this currency was issued to the New York 
banks upon the condition that they would pay currency over 
their counters upon demand not only of their depositors, 
but of their correspondents throughout the country, so that a 
currency panic similar to that which befell the country in 1907 
through Republican stupidity would not occur again. 

The Democratic administration is fully and legitimately en- 
titled to the credit for saving the people of the United States 
from the irretrievable disasters threatened by the European 
war. The President and the Democratic Congress and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are entitled to all praise for the magnifi- 
cent statesmanship and foresight with which the business in- 
terests of the country and the honor of the country have been 
protected since the Ist of August, 1914. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, that if it had-not been 
for the Federal reserve act and for the effective work of the 
administration at Washington the great business prosperity 
which the country is now enjoying would not have been realized. 
Contrast this in 1907. That painful experience in American 
history will always and forever be an indictment of the Repub- 
lican Party. In a situation which was a zephyr as compared 
with the “storm” of August, 1914, all of the Republican ma- 
chinery of government broke down completely and incalculable 
loss and disaster overtook the American people. As a matter 
of fact, the present Democratic prosperity is the only prosperity 
the American people have enjoyed since the panic of 1907. 

Mr. Root was a part of Mr. Roosevelt's administration in 1907, 
and shares with Mr. Roosevelt and the leaders of the Republican 
Party the responsibility for the wholly unnecessary and calam- 
itous happenings of that panic. 

MR. ROOT LOST THE ‘“ PEACOCK FEATHER” OF A PROPHET BY HIS FATUOUS 
SPEECH AGAINST THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

One would assume from Mr. Root's speech that the Republican 
Party has been infallible and that Mr. Root himself has always 
acted with infallible judgment upon every occasion. The Fed- 
eral reserve act is now conceded by everybody to be one of the 
greatest pieces of constructive legislation enacted in this country 
within the last 50 years at least. As an evidence of Mr. Root’s 
qualities as a statesman and of his foresight and sagacity, I 
quote from a speech he made in the Senate of the United States 
on December 13, 1913. denouncing the Federal reserve act: 


I say that this bill presents the financial heresy twice repudiated by 
the ple of the United States. I say that the central reserve board 
a ted under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. If 

s bill passes as it stands, America ctands to lose all we saved when 
Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland 
abolished the silver purchase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, 
all the Republicans, all the Gold Democrats saved when 3 5 helped in 
the repudiation of the vital principle which has been put into this bill. 

The country has become so deadened by the assaults of sounds, so 
wearied of discussion, so confused and dazed by complicated figures, 
that this vital and fateful reversal of the American policy is proceed- 
ing with but little attention. But unless all our history of human ex- 
perience and all the previous judgments—the real judgments—of the 
American people upon this sabject have been wrong, we stand to learn 
by hard experience what has really been done by the sixteenth section 
of this currency bill. 


Not a single fundamental of the Federal reserve act as it 
stands to-day was changed or altered after Mr. Root's speech. 
This act was passed exactly 10 days later, namely, the 23d of 
December, 1913. and was approved by the President on the same 
day. Nearly every Republican in the Senate of the United 
States and most of them in the House of Representatives voted 
against the Federal reserve act. If this infallible party and this 
infallible statesman could not see the value of a great piece of 
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legislation of this character when they had the opportunity to 
vote for it in the Congress of the United States in 1913, upon 
what ground can they claim to possess superior wisdom and 
upon what ground can they ask the American people to confide 
their destinies to them? 

After such a dismal failure at prophecy it would seem as if 
Mr. Root could well afford to refrain from prophecy as to what 
will be the condition of business in this country when the war 
in Europe is over and as to what might have happened in Mexico 
and Belgium if the United States had acted otherwise than it 
did. Failure as a prophet in one thing means failure in all. A 
prophet must never go wrong. Doubt follows a single slip and 
with doubt goes the “peacock feather” of the prophet. Mr. 
Root lost his“ peacock feather ” as a prophet when he made his 
fatuous speech against the Federal reserve act. 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF—A SPECIAL PLEADER WHO WOULD WIN BY TRUTH ir 
HR CAN, BUT BY TRICKERY IF HE MUST. 

In the Underwood Tariff Act the Democratic Party gave the 
Nation the first customs enactment of a generation in which 
neither lobby nor special interest had a hand. This great meas- 
ure unfettered industry and commerce and deprived monopoly 
of its control over production, distribution, and prices. ‘This 
tariff stimulated American industry and commerce, met public 
expectations, and redeemed Democratic pledges for a tariff hon- 
estly and intelligently written in behalf of all the people. Until 
the foreign war reduced importations, no tariff eyer worked 
more satisfactorily. Under it, from November, 1913, to June, 
1914, the aggregate importations of merchandise were 10 per 
cent more than in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year before the present tariff act was passed and the country’s 
bank clearings in the eight months ending June 30, 1914, follow- 
ing the new tariff law were practically equal to the bank clear- 
ings of the corresponding period for the preceding year. These 
figures show Mr. Root's attack upon the present tariff to be mere 
words. Mr. Root talks about deficits in trade balances, but 
says not a word about the fact that out of the entire 48 months 
of the administration of Benjamin Harrison 25 months showed 
unfavorable trade balances; that 6 out of the 12 months im- 
mediately following the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
showed unfavorable trade balances; that at no time in the last 
13 years has the favorable balance on merchandise transactions 
in our foreign trade been as small as it was for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1910, under the Dingley and Payne tariffs; that 
the favorable balance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 

during 9 months of which the Underwood law prevailed, was 
nearly $300,000,000 greater than under the corresponding year 
when the Payne Jaw was in effect; and that if we select 10 
months from the passage of the Underwood law until the break- 
ing out of the war and compare them with the like period fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Payne law we find a fayorable trade 
balance of over one hundred and fifty millions greater than was 
the case under the Payne law. 

Comparisons are always odious, but in this case the odium lies 
on Mr. Root's side. 

The figures of the comparison show that Mr. Root has stretched 
to a high degree the lawyer’s prerogative of suppressing all evi- 
dence save evidence of value to his side. But the Democratic 
Party did not put all its eggs in one basket. It had sense enough 
to compel, long before the war broke out, the internal revenue 
to bear its proper share of governmental taxes, and the sound- 
ness of this economic principle is now everywhere acknowledged. 
No man knows better than Mr. Root that in the latter part of 
1918 and the early part of 1914 there was an extreme trade 
depression the world around, even in countries having a high 
protective tariff and in which no tariff changes had been made. 
Every student of economic history knows that at that time the 
whole world suffered from depression and that our share of the 
depression was both less and less long than the depression of 
others, It is a surprising and not a very admirable act on the 
part of Mr. Root, who knows the facts as well as any man alive, 
to cull a portion and suppress the rest of the facts in a desperate 
attempt to make the country believe what he wanted it to be- 
lieve regardless of the truth. Perhaps it is a fault acquired from 
long practice at the bar and unconsciously indulged. In a vital 
question like this, though the country has a right to know the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he who gives 
it less is a special pleader who would win by truth if he ean, but 
by trickery if he must. 

PREPAREDNESS. 


Our opponents claim the Republican Party is the friend of 
military preparedness. But Grover Cleveland and William C. 
Whitney started our Navy on whatever ascendency it enjoys 
to-day, and Samuel J, Tilden is the father of our present system 
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of coast defense. The truth of the matter is that Theodore 

Roosevelt as President and Elihu Root as Secretary of War cut 

corn the authorized enlisted strength of the United States 
rmy. 

In 1906 President Roosevelt declared in his message to Con- 
gress that the Navy should not be enlarged, that it was adequate 
for our national purposes, and if existing warships were re- 
placed as they were abandoned all our needs would be met. 
In 1908 Germany began its new naval program which gave its 
navy a superiority over ours, and from that time till the present 
the ratio of superiority of the German Navy has been continu- 
ously maintained. This is the preparedness that the Republican 
Party enforced and is the policy which is directly responsible 
for our present condition and is far different from the prepared- 
ness for what the Republican Party claims credit to-day. 

If during all the years it had been in power the Republican 
Party had adopted a definite and gradual program for the in- 
crease of the Army and Navy the defensive strength of the 
country would be what it ought to be to-day, 

Former Secretary of the Navy George von L. Meyer was in 
charge of the Navy for four years under the Taft administra- 
tion, and he is strong in his denunciation of President Wilson's 
administration of the Navy Department. Yet, compared to what 
the Wilson administration has done for the Navy, Mr. Meyer did 
very little. The four years that Mr. Meyer was at the head of 
the Navy he obtained six battleships. In the first two years of 
the Wilson administration five battleships were authorized and 
authorized before the European war began. In his whole four 
years Mr. Meyer obtained $115,000,000 for the increase of the 
Navy, while in two years the Wilson administration obtained 
$87,000,000, and obtained this authorization before the European 
war began. i 

In his recent trip through the West President Wilson made 
clear his policy on military and naval preparation, and this 
policy we submit is entitled to the fullest approval from men 
with the welfare of the country at heart, no matter whether they 
live on the coast or in the interior part of the country and no 
mutter to what political party they may happen to belong. 

Changed conditions brought about by the European war have 
changed opinions on preparedness. Mr. Roosevelt, including 
ochers, has been obliged to change his mind. At the beginning 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress President Roosevelt in his annual 
message to Congress said: “It is not necessary to increase our 
Army beyond its size at this time,” but he now recognizes 
changed conditions and has changed his mind. 

At the beginning of the present session of Congress President 
Wilson, appreciating these new conditions and doubtless with 
information not entirely given to the public and probably not 
advisable to be given, presented a reasonable and practical plan 
for such a state of preparedness as present conditions seem to 
demand, and he has taken occasion to impress upon the people 
the necessity for action by Congress on the plans so carefully 
outlined by his experts. In his speech in New York he said: 
“Americans would not seek a contest or cravenly avoid one. 
They would fight for the vindication of their honor and char- 
acter, for liberty, and for free institutions.” Thus does Presi- 
dent Wilson “point out the way, the straight, sure road that 
leads out of the fool paradise to the firm ground of armed readi- 
ness, where we shall know no fear and be equal to defending our 
own.” At St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, and other places 
the President's plea was, Speed up preparedness legislation.” 
He did not insist on the precise program presented by his ex- 
perts who have had the matter in hand. What he wanted and 
what he wants is a system of preparedness that will best serve 
the people and put the country in the best possible position to 
resist attack by sea and land. At Chicago the President said: 
“The Army as at present constituted is not large enough for 
time of peace.” At Des Moines he said: “I want to tell you that 
the men who say that we should prepare and prepare immedi- 
ately are telling you the sober truth. I think you will agree that 
no one is in a position to know the truth better than I.” In 
Kansas Ciy he said: “ Speaking with all solemnity I assure you 
there is not a day to be lost.” 


PLACING THE BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS. 


In his declaration that we are unprepared for war, Mr. Root 
alludes to President Wilson’s strenuous efforts to secure ade- 
quate defenses, and holding up his hands in mock horror ex- 
claims, “ God grant he be not too late.” 

If he be too late, upon whom should the blame fall? Upon Mr. 
Wilson, who has been President for two years, or upon the 
leaders of the Republican Party who controlled the military and 
naval policy of this country for 20 years? And among those 
leaders responsible for the present unprepared condition of the 
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country must be included Mr, Root, for years at the head of the 
military department of this Government. Upon whom should 
the blame fall? Upon the Democratic Party, whose responsi- 
bility is only two years old, or upon the Republican Party, who 
has controlled the destinies of this Nation for 40 out of the last 
50 years? 

The Democratic Party is for a policy of preparedness just as 
Tilden was, just as Whitney was, just as Cleveland was, but for 
a policy of preparedness for the benefit of the Nation. not for 
the benefit of stockjobbers, money lenders, steel makers, or 
munition manufacturers. The Democratic Party is for enough 
preparedness to man the walls of the Nation and to sail the seas 
with honor. but the Democratic Party is for so much prepared- 
ness as will insure the serenity of defense and the impossibility 
of invasion; but the Democratie Party is not for so much pre- 
paredness as will beget the insolence of offense or the mania of 
aggression. 3 

WILL HOLD HIS RUDDER TRUE. 

_History repeats itself historians say. In the annals of old 
there is a story of a ship caught at sea in a storm which raged 
ns if the very henvens were at war. Havoc threatened on every 
side, confusion beckoned. and nature seemed to be out of joint, 
but to the elements in their wildest fury the captain of the ship 
calmly said: 

“ You may sink me, you may save me, but I'll hold my rudder 
true.” 

So to-day the American people, hot-heads and cool heads, 
partisans, and neutrals—whether they follow wisdom or coax on 
fury—Woodrow Wilson says by his deeds, not by words: 

“ You may sink me, you may save me, but I'll hold my rudder 
true.” 
ON THE RED-LEAVED TABLETS OF GRATEFUL HUMAN HEARTS. 

From this laudable course no oratorical thunder can drive 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Glittering epigrams, distorted facts, mental quibblings, and 
verbal twistings will fall upon him like darts without barbs. 

When the ship of state is rocked and tossed by angry waves 
and howling winds the passengers may lose their heads, but the 
captain will keep his. : 

Excitable people whose European sympathies one way or the 
other have for the moment blinded them to the welfare of this 
land, and whose spokesman Mr. Root seems willing to become, 
may just as well realize once and for all that Woodrow Wilson 
will not swerve from the course he has laid out for himself in 
this crisis. He will refuse to surrender the powers of his great 
office to those who seek to plunge this country into needless war; 
he will continue to work for the preservation of its prosperity, 
the assurance of its happiness, and the maintenance of its honor, 
even if in so doing he brings down upon his head the bitter hos- 
tility that Washington had to face and that Lincoln silently 
suffered in every critical moment of his career. 

No reward, no punishment will make him swerve from what 
he knows to be his highest duty. He has preserved, strengthened, 
dignitied, and uplifted our noblest national traditions, and he 
will continue to do so no matter what the cost or what the 
penalty. 

His ripe wisdom. his knowledge, his infinite patience have con- 
tributed more than all other factors combined to rescue the 
United States from that weight of woe and misery to which the 
rest of Christendom is now subjected. 

His fellow countrymen will not forget this, 

Already his name is inscribed on the red-leaved tablets of 
grateful human hearts. 

For these reasons the people of the United States will reelect 
Woodrow Wilson President to continue the good work he has 
SO nobly begun. 

For these reasons the Democracy of New York follows where 
Woodrow Wilson leads; but we follow first and foremost for 
the renson that, amid dangers that threaten and criticism that 
misrepresents, with an admirable devotion ‘to principle and a 
wonderful exposition of manhood, Woodrow Wilson stands for 
the Americanism which, under the magic spell of citizenship 
and the mystic influence of the Stars and Stripes, imbues Jew 
and Gentile, Russian, Austrian and Italian, German and French- 
man, Lrishman and Englishman with the spirit of the country 
and teaches them to sing of this old flag of ours: 

Your flag and my ag 

And how it waves to-day 
O'er your land and my land 

Aad half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 

Its stripes forever gleam 
Snow white and soul-white 

The good Forefather’s dream; 
Sky-ulue and true-blue 

ts stars that shine aright 


A podon guidon of the day 
shelter through the night, 


Your e my flag. 


And, oh, how much it holds 

of your heart and my heart 
re within its folds. 

Your heart and my heart 

Beat quicker at its sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed 

The Red and Blue and White, 
The One Flag. the Great Fiag, 

The flag for me and you 
Glorified all else beside 

The Red and White and Blue, 


The MeLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, for the past several days I 
have heard much discussion of a situation the graveness of 
which I fear but few of us realize. 

Fugitive statements have filled the very atmosphere as to the 
attitude of the President of the United States toward the warring 
nations of Europe. 

Some would have you believe that in the twinkling of an eye 
the President has become enamored of the goddess of war; that 
he has been transformed from a clear-headed, cool, and con- 
servative, though firm, being into a rabid declarant of belliger- 
ent tendencies, and that he would plunge this Nation into the 
European cataclysm, and that he is wandering about grasping 
at a diplomatie straw to involve us in war. 

These statements have been positively and unequivocably de- 
nied by the President himself, and the American people can not 
be deceived at this critical moment by statements emanating 
from men who would capitalize their political fortunes with 
undemocratic, unpatriotic, and un-American statements. 

Why all these resolutions to warn American citizens to with- 
hold their undisputed right to use the high seas? Why, at the 
most critical moment of our diplomatic relations, should such 
resolutions be introduced into Congress, when the negotiations 
had not reached the stage where the President's duties ended 
and Congress’s duties commenced? 

Was it an effort to discredit the President of the United States 
at home and abroad? Was it an effort to imbue the minds of 
the people of this country with the belief that the President's 
diplomacy, in his efforts to maintain American rights, had been 
a failure? Was it an effort to discredit this administration in 
every capital of Europe by this premature interference with the 
pending negotiations, so that the impression would be created 
abroad that the people of America were in fact not in sympathy 
with the President's attempt at the maintenance of American 
rights? Surely this did not inspire these resolutions to be intro- 
duced into this body or the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Some very prominent citizens who are red-blooded Americans 
can see something of a political character very adroitly and very 
vaguely connected with the newspaper propaganda that has 
been carried on for the past several days. 

This effort to discredit the President has been carried to the 
extent that heretofdre reputable journals throughout the coun- 
try have published the statement that the President was on the 
verge of sending his resignation to the American people. 

Let me say to those who affiliate with the Democratic Party 
that if it is your purpose to capitalize your campaigns in the 
coming election by taking stock In a political propaganda other 
than that of President Wilson and his administration, you are 
taking stock in a bankrupt political machine. Your success 
depends upon your upholding your President and my President 
at this critical moment in the history of the United States. 
If you desert him now you will find yourselves lonesome citi- 
zens indeed when you return to your respective districts. 

If the administration of President Wilson fails, then all fails; 
and in failing to maintain the honor, the dignity, and the hu- 
manity of this Nation those who seek to destroy him will be 
met with curses and condemnation, and those who uphold him 
in his effort to maintain peace with honor will be rewarded 
with the plaudit, “ Well done. thou good and faithful servant.” 

Let me say a word in conclusion to the“ doubting Thomases ” 
in the Democratic Party. The President is stronger to-day 
with the American people than any organized party, Democratic 
or Republican. The people believe in him, and they believe in 
him because by his splendid courage he has thus far prevented 
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a clash with any of the warring nations and we are at peace; 
and if, in the negotiatious with other countries the President 
should find it necessary to sever diplomatic relations, the peo- 
ple—the American people—will believe that the cause bringing 
about such a severance was a just and an honorable cause. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the sentiment of the rank and file back 
home, not the sentiment of the mercenary business man, who 
puts dollars above the honor of his country, nor is it the senti- 
ment of the political weakling, who would rather sacrifice the 
honor of his country than to lose a seat in Congress. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


w 


0 
HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States has urged that Congress express to him its opinion on a 
subject of vital international concern. He desires Congress to 
define at once what attitude it holds on the question whether 
American citizens shall be warned from traveling on the armed 
merchant vessels of any of the belligerent European nations. 

At present the question is of crucial importance in the con- 
duct of diplomatic negotiations, I quote a paragraph from his 
letter to Mr. Pou, ranking member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. He writes: 

I therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will permit 
me to urge an early vote upon the resolutions with regard to travel 
on arm merchantmen which have recently so much talked 
about in order that there may be afforded an immediate opportunity for 
full public discussion and action upon them, 

The request is most unusual, for the reason that under the 
Constitution the President has a right to conduct the foreign 
policy of the Government without resorting to Congress for 
authority or aid. Evidently, therefore, he has turned to Con- 
gress for light and guidance in an effort to ascertain the 
thought and temper of the people, feeling that the sentiment 
of Congress would be a fairly representative reflection of the 
sentiment of the country. It is of the highest moment that 
we express our convictions frankly and honestly without 
evasion or reservation. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. McLemore] has presented a 
resolution which declares it to be the sense of the House that 
Americans be warned against traveling on armed merchantmen 
and withdrawing the protection of this Government in case they 
persist in doing so. 'This McLemore resolution, as it is termed, 
is now under consideration and calls up the whole matter for 
discussion. The committee has not brought the matter squarely 
before the House. It has endeavored to evade the issue by the 
indirect method of recommending that the resolution be laid on 
the table. p 

I firmly and fervently believe Americans should be warned 
from traveling on the armed merchant vessels of belligerents. 
Every consideration of patriotism, reason, and prudence irre- 
sistibly demands that such warning be issued. So believing I 
will vote against the motion to lay the resolution on the table. 

In order to obtain a little clearer understanding of this so- 
called armed-ship controversy and its relations to the right of 
Americans to travel the seas, let us review some recent history 
and recall a few well-settled principles of international law. 

The use of the submarine has created new conditions in naval 
warfare. Before the advent of the undersea boat it was ad- 
mitted that a merchant vessel could not be assailed and sunk 
by a hostile ship of war without warning. Only if it resisted 
capture or endeavored to escape was it lawfully subject to de- 
struction. At the beginning of this war German submarines 
sunk British merchant ships without notice, and American pas- 
sengers on board lost their lives. Notably was this so in the 
eases of the Arabic and the Lusitania. As a result of negotia- 
tions, the United States, in the interest of and for the protection 
of American travelers, reasserted this right and compelled Ger- 
many to accept and practice the doctrine that merchant vessels 
could not be torpedoed without warning. This applied, of course, 
to merchant vessels as classified by international law. But the 
merchant vessel as known to international law is an unarmed 
ship. 

The yery fact of its being a defenseless messenger of com- 
merce, bent on peaceful errands, is what clothes it with immunity 


from unheralded attack, a privilege which is not extended to an 
armed ship or man-of-war. It is true that in the days when 
pirates roved the seas and the fitting out of privateer vessels 
was authorized by Governments merchant vessels carried a small 
equipment of guns and ammunition witliout thereby losing their 
status as merchantmen. But piracy is now a thing of history, 
and privateering, which was little more than legalized piracy, is 
practically abolished. It has been abolished by all the belliger- 
ents engaged in the present war. It is consequently with great 
force contended that the reason and necessity for carrying arma- 
rs: having thus ceased the practice of doing so should cease 
also. y 

The British Government now contends that it has the right to 
equip merchant ships with an armament capable not only of 
destroying a submarine but even of warding off successfully an 
unarmored enemy naval cruiser. These armaments are to be 
operated by gunners either detailed from the regular navy or 
specially trained and selected from the ship’s crew. 

The United States is involved in the controversy for the 
reason that American citizens may take passage on ships so 
armed whose lives may be sacrificed in the event of an attack 
without warning, and has favorably recommended this conten- 
tion to Germany with a strong request for its accepeanee. The 
German Government refuses to accede. It represents that such 
a right of merchant vessels to arm is unknown to international 
law, and that armament of the character described transforms 
the merchantman into a ship of war, thus depriving it of the 
right to warning. It principally represents, and without contra- 
diction, that the doctrine of warning to such ships would compel 
the abandonment of submarine warfare because the undersea 
boat, being frail of construction and having its protection mainly 
in its power to submerge, would surely court and be exposed to 
instant destruction from an armed merchantman the moment it 
rose to the surface to give the signal for the ship to stop. 

In my judgment the best opinion on this whole matter was 
expressed by our own Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing. On Jan- 
uary 18 last he addressed a note to the foreign powers dealing 
with this subject. I give his language word for word. He 
states: i 

Prior to the year 1915 beliigerent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
armaments. In these conditions International law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive purposes without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right scems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offense against enemy naval 


vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the generally 
inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers, 


POWERLESS IN DEFENSE, 


The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sca and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine wa can be explained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to pre- 
vent warning and visit and search by them. Any armament. there- 
fore, on a merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an 
offensive armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy char- 
acter, and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal 
to a place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor 
reasonable that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by 
the guns on board the merchant vessel. 


INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKÐ, 


It would therefore 9 to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be eed by the Opposing belligerents that 
submarines should be caused to adhere stri 


war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

This note undoubtedly embodied and set forth the view of our 
Government at that time. No reason or necessity exists for 
reversing it now. 

If belligerent nations regard armed merchantmen as ships of 
war amenable to destruction without notice, the wisest course 
for an American to pursue is to keep off such merchantmen at 
least until it is settled and agreed upon that such ships are 
entitled to warning. Any other course would be preposterous. 

Why should an American in these days of peril travel the 
ocean on the armed ship of a belligerent? If he is a real 
American with a genuine affection and solicitude for the wel- 
fare of his country, he should in times like these, that call for 
the exercise of exalted patriotism, cross in a yessel that carries 


< 
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at its masthead the Stars and Stripes.. If he prefers a foreign 
to an American ship. let him take passage on a Dutch ship or a 
Danish ship or a Norwegian ship, or the ship of some other 
neutral nation. But it is vociferously proclaimed he has the 
right to travel on any ship that suits him. We will not deny 
his right, but we ought to inform him that if he is brash enough 
to exercise it he must do so severely alone and at his own peril. 
He has also the right to enter the danger zone during the 
progress of a riot or to step between two men who are fighting 
each other with revolvers, and he has likewise the right to 
receive in his own bedy the bullet intended for some one else. 

Why should we permit a few foolhardy Americans who are 
either reckless of their own safety or perhaps procured and 
paid to protect a cargo of munitions of war bring down upon 
America all the multiplied misery and havoc which attaches to 
modern warfare? Is not the protection. of the very flower of 
our manhood and the welfare of our women and children and 
our aged of more consequence than the guaranteeing of protec- 
tion to a fool in his folly? A day or two ago I saw a press 
notice that a certain American loved to travel through the war 
zone because he enjoyed the thrill of being chased by a sub- 
marine, He is, no doubt, a fair type of the class of citizen the 

t of the abridgement of whose rights occasions us such 
poignant grief. 

How morbidly sensitive we are to-day over the invasion of 
our technical rights as compared with the exemplary resigna- 
tion and placidity we exhibited when our dearest and most 
substantial rights were being ruthlessly trampled under foot 
in Mexico. I am not expressing any opinion on our Mexican 
diplomacy, and only for the sake of illustration do I refer at 
all to that harrowing page of human history. 

Sweden as a neutral nation has adopted the policy of warn- 
ing her citizens to refrain from traveling on belligerent ships, 
and there is the soundest reason why we should follow her 
wise example. 

Those who advocate tabling this resolution offer no sound 
or even plausible reason to induce a vote in their favor. Up- 
hold the President, they reiterate, and do not repudiate. him; 
stand for the honor of the country. This is an intensely ap- 
pealing demand: and if grounded on righteousness should meet 
with an unhesitating favorable response. But let us look the 
situation in the face and take note of the facts. 

The honor of the country is not involved in any manner, It 
is still intact and stainless: True it is that the Government 
strongly insists upon the right of notice to armed ships carry- 
ing American passengers; true it is that the expression of our 
desire for warning and the defeat of this motion may weaken 
or even cause the withdrawal of that contention. But this 
would not compromise the honor of the Nation. Why? Because 
the contention is still under discussion and has not been pre- 
sented as an ultimatum. Diplomatie negotiations are still in 
progress and the final word has net been spoken. The situa- 
tion is, indeed, delicate, but it is, nevertheless, in a state of flux 
capable of being changed, altered, or adjusted without loss of 
prestige to either of the participants. Let us hope it will be 
settled as the voice of justice and the welfare of America 
Plainly directs. 

What force lies in the demand that we stand by the President 
and not repudiate him? The President has not demanded our 
support, but has invited an expression of our honest opinion 
after full and free discussion. He has requested information 
and jt can be no repudiation to tell him truly what we believe 
the country wants and is thinking about. He is not compelled 
to come here for support, for under the Constitution he alone 
has the right and power to conduct diplomatic negotiations, 
I admit he would be pleased if the view expressed by the House 
coincided with his own, and it may be he almost unalterably 
believes he is right. But are we to agree with him whether we 
think him right or wrong? I would hesitate to affirm that the 
President desires a vote recorded on that principle. Let us be 
not his flatterers but his friends. Let us in this delicate crisis 
tell him what we candidly believe particularily when he has 
waived his constitutional privilege to come here and ask for 
our belief. 

It is strongly asserted by some that if we do not by our 
affirmative vote in this matter support the contention of the 
State Department for notice to armed ships, then, as a conse- 
quence, the strength of its contention may be weakened in for- 
eign capitals. I fully appreciate all there is to that assertion, 
but F do not overestimate its value. In these days of the news- 
paper and the ocean cable the whole world knows in a general 
way what America is thinking abont, especially on a matter 
of this nature. The facts are patent. We may solemnly at- 
tempt to deliver our districts by enacting a falsehood, but the 
world knows the real sentiment and convictions of the people 


throughout the country. Besides, does the administration be- 
lieve it should persist in pressing a contention which, in the 
judgment of Congress, the people do not approve? 

Some Members of this House are salving their consciences or 
else honestly deluding themselves by endeavoring to believe 
that a vote to table this resolution is merely a proceeding to 
delay consideration which does not affect the merits of the 
question. I am sure that if they will consult the precedents of 
parliamentary law they will find that while formerly a vote to 
table was merely a vote to defer action, the law is otherwise 
now. Under the present practice a vote to table is regarded as 
a final disposition of a question. 

We are therefore face to face with the question whether 
we believe or do not believe warning should be issued to our 
citizens to dissuade them from traveling on the armed mer- 
chant ships of belligerent powers. Let my colleagues impres- 
sively consider that their action to-day may entail disastrous 
consequences and necessitate an inconsistent attitude at a later 
date. I mean this: Suppose in the event of a favorable vote on 
this motion to table the Government refuses to recede from its 
contention regarding the right of armed merchantmen to re- 
ceive notice. Suppose Germany refuses to recede from her 
position that such vessels are not entitled to notice and tor- 
pedoes one of these vessels without warning, causing the loss of 
a few foolhardy Americans who were traveling on it as pus- 
sengers. Then the day may dawn which we piously hope never 
to see when this Congress will assemble to decide the awful 
issue of peace or war. If you vote in favor of this motion to-day, 
you commit yourself as a matter of consistency to vote affirma- 
tively on a declaration of war in the event I have mentioned. 
But few here would vote to declare war for a cause so trivial, 
and, as a result, many will be compelled to repudiate their action 
of this day and stultify their consistency in order to vindicate 
their common sense and their patriotism. 

I deeply deplore the necessity which compels me to differ 
with the President. I entertain a true and lofty admiration 
for his sincerity of purpose, and only an overpowering con- 
viction that he is in error causes me to withhold the support E 
gindly would render. He is, besides, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and except for gravest reason is entitled to my 
support. But I can not complacently follow anyone in a course 
which may inevitabiy hurry the country into the horrors of 
war. I will not become a partner in a proceeding to plunge 
100,000,000 of human beings into the European inferno of 
slaughter and then seek to justify my treachery to America on 
the flimsy pretense of personal esteem and party loyalty. 


Armed Merchant Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL H. MILLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER. of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
adoption of a resolution by the House warning al! citizens of 
the United States, except in cases of absolute necessity, to re- 
frain from traveling on any and all ships which shall mount 
guns, whether such ships are part of the naval forces of a bellig- 
erent power or merchant ships and whether such gun or guns or 
other armament be called offensive or defensive, and in case 
American citizens, after warning. do travel on such armed bel- 
ligerent ships that they do so at their own risk. 

I do not deny the right, under international law, of any of 
the powers at war to arm a merchant vessel for defense. Neither 
do I deny the right under international law of an American 
citizen. to take passage on a merchant ship of a belligerent power 
armed: only for defense. But. sirs, the armament carried by 
these merchant ships. it is admitted, is suitable and adapted for 
either offense or defense. and the passenger has no control over 
the armament; therefore, under existing conditions, I affirm that 
an American citizen should not willfully, premeditatedly, and 
recklessly disregard warning and take passage on an armed 
merchant ship. 

It is true. as was recently said by a distinguished fenntor 
from Oklahoma— 

That any one of the 100,000,000 American citizens bas a right to run 
the risk of losing his life by traveling on an armed ship, but he has 


no right by so doing to ingui? this Republic in a sea of carnage and 
blood. The 100,000,000 American citizens have also the right to be 
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protected against the possibility of any one of the 100,000,000 citizens 
exercising the right and thereby plunge this Republic into the Euro- 
pean carnival of slaughter; and the right of the 100,000,000 to be pro- 
tected against becoming involved in war is not to weighed in the 
balance with the right of a single * adventurer to imperil 
his own life and possibly cause the sa of the lives of thousands of 
his fellow citizens. 


If there were no other ships except armed ones on which 
American citizens could travel on the high seas the question 
might present a different aspect. There are, however, un- 
armed merchant passenger vessels upon which American eiti- 
zens can travel with safety. ‘There are merchant vessels which 
fly the American flag upon which they can travel if they so de- 
sire. The Ameriean citizens who took passage on the Lusitania 
by waiting 48 hours could have taken passage on a ship sailing 
under the American flag. But it was not so fast, the furnish- 
ings were not so luxurious, the voyage would not have been so 
pleasant as on the Lusitania, 

I will not, therefore, by my vote encourage any of our citizens 
to willfully, recklessly, and wickedly risk their lives on an armed 
vessel of a belligerent nation, with the possible result of em- 
broiling our Nation in the world-wide war. For American citi- 
zens to do so would, in my opinion, quoting the language of the 
Senator from Missouri to the President in a recent letter, “ be 
so monstrous as to be indefensible.” 

I believe I am supported in my contention by a declaration of 
our State Department delivered as late as January 18, 1916. 
On that date Mr. Lansing, the very able and distinguished Sec- 
retary of State, with the approval of the President, addressed 
a communication to the foreign powers relative to the sub- 
marine question. In that communication Mr. Lansing said: 

I shall add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of 
any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of the undersea craft, should be held to be an 
auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent 
Government, and my Government is seriously considering notifying its 
officials according:y. 

This was the public and official communication of the convic- 
tions of our Government on this question six weeks ago. 

Mark the language: 

Our Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the argu- 
ment that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort should 
be held to be an auxiliary cruiser. 

This is not a mere dictum. It is a deliberate and official 
declaration of an admittedly able lawyer, who knows the mean- 
ing and force of words, who was preparing an official communi- 
cation to be delivered by his Government to its officials abroad, 
who in turn were to communicate it to the foreign Governments, 
belligerent and neutral. And why not? Who can foretell 
whether the armament on these merchant vessels is to be used 
for defense or offense? Our Government can not foretell. The 
American passengers on board can not foretell. The only safe 
plan is to keep off such a vessel. Can anyone give me a good 
* why an American citizen should travel on such an armed 
ship 

Are we in favor by our vote, either direct or evasive, to en- 
courage any American citizen to take passage on an armed 
ship, and thereby not only endanger his own life but possibly 
the peace and security of 100,000,000 American citizens, 90 per 
cent of whom condemn his reckless, unwarranted, and unreason- 
able conduct? h 

Assume that one or more of our citizens do unwisely and 
recklessly take passage on an armed belligerent merchant ship. 
Assume that the submarine of another belligerent nation tor- 
pedoes it and the American ger loses his life. That 
our Government should, after a full investigation determine that 
the armed merchant ship was acting wholly on the defensive. 

What next? Shall we avenge his or her death resulting from 
his or her own folly? Shall we go to war with the Government 
under whose flag the submarine sailed? Shall we sacrifice the 
lives of thousands and possibly tens of thousand: of our brave 
men and bring sorrow and sadness to the fathers and mothers and 
wives of the men who will be thus sacrificed, all on the account 
of the wicked and unpatriotic conduct of American citizens? 

Go ask the fathers and mothers and wives out on the farm. 
the fathers and men in the shops, or in the busy marts of trade. 
Do not ask the man that has no intention of going to the front. 
Do not ask the munitivn manufacturer. Do not ask the man 
that is now bravely talking war, but when war comes will seek 
the comfort, the joys, and the seclusion of his home, far re- 
moved from the blare of war trumpets and the sound of cannon, 
Do not ask the millionaire who already holds the bonds of one 
or other of the belligerent nations. Go ask the plain, honest, 
common people if they would not advise Congress to warn 
American citizens to keep off an armed merchant ship, and go 
by the slower, but safer way under a neutral, or the American 
flag, that floats over an unarmed ship. A: 


In voting as I shall, I do not cast any reflection on the official 
action of the President of the United States. He is not alone 
your President; he is my President. He is the President of the 
whole country. I respect him as one of the ablest, most con- 
scientious, most upright men who ever occupied the high office 
which he ennobles. Have I not the right to differ with him, if 
I am honest in that difference? 

This resolution is before the House not by my seeking, nor 
do I believe by the seeking of a majority of this House. It is be- 
fore the House on the demand of the President. At first he de- 
manded that no action be taken by the House on the question of 
American citizens traveling on armed ships. The leaders of 
both sides of the House acquiesced. Then the President changed 
front and demanded of the Committee on Foreign Relations that 
they report out the McLemore resolution. That committee, not 
acting as promptly as the President desired, called on the Rules 
Committee to take the unusual course of bringing in a rule on 
the subject. Then we are asked, after all this routine, to take 
the evasive route and lay the resolution on the table. Some of 
my constituents—a very few—have written me to support the 
President. That is easy for them. They are 500 miles away. 
Right here on the ground if you wish to support the President 
you must take your bearings every morning. 

For the reasons thus briefly given I would, if I had the oppor- 
tunity, record my vote for a resolution to warn all citizens of 
the United States, except in cases of absolute necessity, to refrain 
from traveling on all armed merchant ships. I believe by so doing 
would be to follow a way that leads to assured and honorable 
peace; the other way may, and possibly will, lead to war. 

I do not propose that one foolhardy citizen shall drag 100,- 
000.000 people into war if by sensible, reasonable, patriotic, and 
honorable means it an be avoided. And this, sirs, is not“ peace 
at any price”; this is “ peace with honor,” aided and abetted by 
good, refined, common sense. 


The Constitution rests in the President all diplomatic ques- 
tions. As one Member of Congress I am willing that he should 
exercise that prerogative. I do not think that Congress can as 
successfully and satisfactorily negotiate matters of diplomacy, 
and in my opinion I do not believe the President should have 
forced this issue. Until the President galvanized life into the 
McLemore resolution it lay upon the table lifeless and would 
ave soon passed into forgetfulness. For myself I had never 
heard of it until the President resuscitated it. 

There is so much in the resolution that the Committee on 
Rules has brought before the House that I do not approve of 
that I shall vote to lay it on the table. I voted against the 
motion for the previous question and against the motion to 
adopt the resolution reported by the Committee on Rules be- 
cause the resolution was so framed that it shut-out all amend- 
ment and thereby prevented the House from having the oppor- 
tunity to vote for or against the simple proposition of warning 
American citizens to refrain, except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity, from traveling on armed merchant ships of any belligerent 
power in the present crisis. Having voted twice to prevent it 
coming before the House, I shall, when the opportunity occurs, 
vote to lay it on the table, where it had been for weeks, and 
where it should have remained and woyld have remained had 
not the President forced it before the House. 

I submit the following letters and telegrams, to be printed 
with my remarks: 

Tun Bonoten or Sr. Marrs, 
St. Marys, Pa., February 28, 1916, 
Hon. Saur H. MILLER, 
Washington, Pa. 

HONORABLE Sin: In connection with the present agitation concern- 
ing the f of rican citizens to avoid traveling on ships of 
any of the belligerent nations, 1 wish inform you that isa 
very aes, yy rag in this section in favor of issuing such a 
warn belief is quite common here that the safe and sane 
course for the United States to me in this crisis is to warn its 
citizens to avoid belligerent vı of all kinds in their travels. The 
State Department does not appear to be inclined to such a warn- 
ing. It appears therefore to be the duty of the Congress to enact 
such legislation as will not affect the honor of this country and at 
the same time will not engulf us in an unpopular and unnecessary 


war with any of the belligerent nations. 
Your and serious attention to this matter is respectfully 


solicited. 
Very truly, yours, W. B. BAUER, 
hief Burgess. 


TemPLeTon & WHITEMAN, 
Greenville, Pa., February 26, 1916. 
Hon. S. H. MILLER. 

Mr Dear Jupcs: I hope you can see your way clear to sustain the 
President as against the pro ition that our people will not be pro- 
tected in their rights under international law. 

‘There is no use beginning concessions to Germany. 

I hope the House wont turn tail and run. 


Sincerely, E. S. TEMPLETON. 
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FRANKLIN, Pa., March 2, 1916. 


Non. SAMUEL H. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
We sincerely trust go can conscientionsly support resolution warning 
Americans to keep off armed merchantmen. 
Davip B. MCCALMONT. 


GREENVILLE, February 27, 1916, 
Hon. S. H. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I would be very much pleased if you can see 
way clear to uphold President Wilson and his 
handling the question of merchant vessels armed 
issues arising or growing out of this question. 

Yours, very truly, 


our 
cy in re to 
or defense and the 


H. T. PORTER. 


FRANKLIN, PA., March 1, 1916. 
S. II. MILLER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Jupce: As one of your constituents I most sincerel 
that you will stand squarely behind our President in his hand 
foreign complications. With very best wishes, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


trust 
g of 


Gro, J. CAREW. 
NEBRASKA, Forest County, PA., March 2, 1916. 
Hon. S. H. MILLER, M, C. 
My MAAE Sır: I note by the papers there is to be a resolution intro- 


the House to advise Americans not to travel on belligerent 
vessels. I think for the good of the country it should be supported 


hy ev Member. Kindly give it your support; also to get your 
friends to do likewise. 
> * * > - * * 


Yours, cordially, 
FRANK X. KREITLER, 
Of Compan 
Two hundred and eleventh Pennsylvania Vo 


B 
nicers. 


Tun MEDICAL WORLD, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 3, 1916. 
Hon. S. H. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sin: Can you imagine an American traveling in the present 
time anaro on an armed belligerent ship except with unpatriotic 
motives 1 


try and Europe — our own er. 
Holland-American Line, and two Scandinavian lines. At 
these do not carry ammunition, while practically all, if not absolutely 
all, the belligerent ships carry cargoes consisting chiefly or | y of 
ammunition. If we were in war, we would regard enemy ships carry- 
ing ammunition to be used against our soldiers as floating arsenals, 
and we would destroy them if we could, no difference who was on them. 
And if these floating arsenals were armed we would unhesitatingly 
class them as auxiliary naval vessels. 

Can you favor the granting of passports to Americans to travel on 
such vessels in the present war with self-evident unpatriotic motives? 

If we intend to maintain neutrality, should we not keep our people 
out of the war? Should we not prevent mischief-makers from dragging 
the rest of us into international difficulties and possible war? 

If we wish to go into this war, we should go into it right. If we 
do not wish to go into war, we should not declare an intention to defend 
mischief- makers. Has any American a “right” to drag his country 
into trouble? Is it a matter of “ honor” to uphold an American in a 


traitorous act? 

The writer of these lines is strongly proallies in this war. But 
he is for peace and neutrality for America. Is it not inconsistent to 
give apparent immunity to German plotters on American soil and at 
the same time dictate how Germany fight her enemies in dis- 
tant seas? 

* * * s * * . 


r CHARLES FREEMONT TAYLOR. 


— è 
Marca 3, 1916. 
Hon, S. H. MILLER. 
Dear Sim: I am for honorable peace at home and abroad, and I am 
against the sai of Americans on armed merchantmen. 
Yours, respect, 
URIAN Krester, 
Bow 6}, Marienville, Forest County, Pa. 


1 a TA CHICAGO, ILL., March 7, 1916. 
Congressman MILLER of Pennsylvan 
= Washington, 1 

Rather had I be a toad than have record of your to-day's vote against 
administration's effort to protect national honor, and herein pledge my 
energies, on stump or otherwise, against your reelection to represent 
Americans in National Congress; so, having expressed my contempt, I 


n Col. FreD E. WINDSOR, 
x Warren, Pa. 


Marcu 8, 1916. 

Mr. FRED E. WIxDSson. Warren, Pa. 

Dear Sm: Your telegram of March 7, 1916, is so discourteous that 
J am under no obligation to take notice of it, but as I try to be a 
gentleman at all times, and as I am representing the county you live in, 
J think I should answer it. . 

No Member of 8 so far as I know, was in favor of the Me- 
T.emore resolution. hen the Committee on Rules reported a special 
resolution to bring the McLemore resolution before the House. and also 
moved to order the previous question, 1 voted against both motions 
for three reasons: 

1. Because the resolution reported by the Committee on Rules was 
so framed as to prevent any amendment or the offering of a substitute. 

2. Because I was opposed to the McLemore resolution and was 
opposed to bringing it before the House. 


3. I was in favor of bringing before the House the issue of warning 


our citizens from traveling on any armed merchant shi of any 
9 power, armed either for defense or offense, and carrying 
munitions of war for any belligerent coun 


try. 
I therefore, when the first opportunity offered, voted to lay the 
McLemore resolution on the table. 

Your threat to oppose my reelection to Congress does not worry me 
as I had not expected to be a candidate for reelection, and therefore 
you can save your “energies on stump or otherwise“ for some other 
worthy purpose. 

You close your telegram by saying, so, having expressed my con- 
tempt, I feel better.” 

Are you really sure, desiring always, as I have no doubt you do, to 
be a gentleman that “ you feel better.” 

S. H. MILLER. 


Yours, truly, 
~~ Gneexvinte, PA., March 7, 1916. 
Hon. S. H. MILLER, Member of Congress. 


Dear SIR AND FRIEND: I am not ye to advise you how to vote 
on any question before Congress. You know better how to act than any of 
us coun en, but I believe that 90 per cent of the people in your con- 
gressional district are in favor of the resolution warning fool Americans 
who want to travel on armed ships that they must do so at their own 
risk. But no matter what you may see proper to do, we believe that 
you will act in the way of promoting peace in our country and good 
will among men, and your friends will stand by you in any event. 

If convenient, I would like to have a Congressional Directory of this 


Caress 
With good wishes and high regards, I have the honor to be, 


Respectfull 0 
8 JAMES SHEAKLEY. 


McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the Presi- 
dent should not have written his letter to Representative Pou. 
But that letter, having been written, presents to this House, 
however irregularly, a question which we should squarely meet 
in the discharge of our duties. Shall American citizens be 
warned against traveling on armed merchant vessels of bellig- 
erent powers? This is the question with which we are now 
confronted. I submit that it is not before us in the regular 
order of procedure; for if the President honestly desired this 
question to be determined by Congress, he should have submitted 
it by message, with such correspondence as was necessary for 
our enlightenment, in order that it could be dealt with intelli- 
gently after full public discussion. 

So long as the McLemore resolution was slumbering peace- 
fully in committee there was no unwarranted interference on 
the part of this House with the diplomatic negotiations with 
foreign powers, and it does seem strange, in view of these con- 
ditions, that the President in such an unusual manner as by 
letter to a Representative of the Rules Committee should call 
to the attention of this House a question which, according to his 
own letter, lies so clearly within the field of Executive initiative. 
Lying thus clearly within the limits of Executive authority, 
the President should have fearlessly performed his constitu- 
tional duties in dealing with the problem without invoking 
action on the part of this body; and if, after having exhausted 
his efforts he failed to bring about a satisfactory adjustment, 
he then, following well-established precedents, should have 
submitted the question, with message and correspondence, to 
Congress. > 

This was the course pursued by President McKinley in 1898 


‘when, in his message of April 11, he placed before Congress a 


detailed statement of his efforts to adjust the Cuban problem 
with the Spanish authorities, and after setting forth the facts 
bearing on the situation he continued: ; 

The issue is now with Congress. It is a solemn responsibility. I 
have exhausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of af- 
fairs which is at our doors. to execute every obligation im- 
posed upon me by the Constitution and the law, I await your action. 

A similar course was followed by President Cleveland in ref- 
erence to the boundary dispute between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela involving, as it did, the Monroe 
doctrine, and when diplomatic negotiations failed to bring a 
satisfactory adjustment with the English Government, he sub- 
mitted the whole question by special message to Congress and, 
among other things, said: 

It will be seen from the correspondence herewith submitted that 
this proposition has been declined by the British Government, upon 


pomos which in the circumstances seem to me to be far from satis- 
actory. 
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And President Wilson himself in dealing with the Mexican 
situation, which, however important, was not, I take it, as 
graye a condition as that with which our Government is now 
confronted, felt impelled to place the facts before Congress 
for the information and guidance of the Members, which he did, 
in his message of August 27, 1913, in which he stated: 

It is clearly my duty to lay before you Čt fully and without reser- 


vi 
Tanon, the facts concerning our present ‘relations with the Republic of 
exico, 


And, in laying those facts before Congress, he further said: 


and their interests, but because it is imperative that they should take. 


no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for them to leave the 
country. 

But in this instance, where the situation is even more grave, 
the President has not seen fit to lay the facts fully and without 
reservation before this House, and yet asks of its Members that 
they, without the facts to guide them, go on record on a question 
that may possibly involve our Nation in war, I for one protest 
against this irregular proceeding. Likewise do I protest against 
the action of the Rules Committee in trying to force the Mem- 
bers of this House to vote on a warning resolution containing 
provisions unsatisfactory to many who would support a warning 
resolution carefully and properly drawn. 

It is in truth a parliamentary trick. It is an effort to convey 
to the people of this country that this House is opposed to a 
warning resolution, which, in my judgment, is not true, and the 
vote to table the McLemore resolution can not honestly be so 
construed. There was no good reason for the President forcing 
the issue in the House, but, having forced it, the House should 
honestly express its opinion, and to do less than express its 
honest opinion is a fraud upon the people, both of our own and 
of foreign countries. 

It is because I believe this House this day should vote its 
honest convictions with reference to a warning resolution that 
I voted against the previous question and against the adoption 
of the special rule. It is because I contend for full public dis- 
cussion of this important question, with freedom of amendment, 
in order that the action taken shall be the true expression of the 
opinion of the membership in this House, that I vote against 
tabling the McLemore resolution. 

Following the President's message of August 27, 1913, in 
fact on the very same day that the message was delivered, 
Americans were warned out of Mexico, where they had an un- 
questioned right to be under every principle of international 
law, and the President was sustained by the general public in 
this action, because it was taken in the interest of peace. 
Again, in March, 1915, just about one year ago, Americans were 
for the second time warned out of Mexico, and again this action 
was taken in the interest of peace. Of course our people had a 
right to be in Mexico, and, in my judgment, they have a right 
to be on armed merchant vessels of belligerent powers, but it 
does not follow that because we have the right that we ought 
to exercise it. Even if it be an unquestioned right, we might 
well forego its exercise at this critical period in the world’s 
history, when half of civilization seems to have broken down, 
in the interest of that peace which it is our bounden duty to 
preserve when so many millions are beside themselyes—mad- 
dened by the hell of war. 

If we can forego rights in Mexico for the sake of peace, 
surely we can waive the right to travel on armed merchantmen 
of the powers now engaged in war for the same noble cause. 
I have heard much in this debate of maintaining every right 
of an American citizen and of upholding the honor and the 
dignity of our Government. No one wishes to lessen the dignity 
of his country or in any sense to besmirch its honor. Nor do I 
believe that waiving the right to travel on armed merchant ships, 
with a view to preventing the slaughter of the young men of our 
land, can in any true sense be considered as reflecting upon the 
honor or the dignity of our Nation. 

Certainly it is physically possible for our citizens to refrain 
from travel on armed ships, and just why the President should 
so firmly insist on our citizens traveling on whatsoever vessels 
they please, in view of his warning them out of Mexico, is diffi- 
cult to understand. But just why the honor of our country is 
so much involved in the action of this House on a warning reso- 
lution, in the judgment of the supporters of the President, is 

not easy to explain in view of the President's action in ordering 
our armed forces out of Mexico without obtaining that salute 
for which they were sent to that country. 

The question before us is of the gravest importance. Our 
action this day may lead to war, a danger which in the exercise 
of a reasonable discretion may be averted. Under these cir- 


cumstances surely this House should have every opportunity 
to discuss this measure fully on its merits, with the right to 
amend freely, so that the action finally taken would be the ex- 
pression of the true opinion of this legislative body. 

The tabling of the resolution puts it out of the way, but in 
reality settles nothing. The refusal to table brings the whole 
question before us without restriction, permitting us to give it 
that deliberate consideration which its importance demands, 
It is for this. reason that I cast my vote against the motion. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of Congress pass- 
ing a resolution warning all Americans not to take passage on 
armed ships of any nation now at war. I could not vote for the 
McLemore resolution unamended, and I do not think there are 
a dozen Members of this House who would do so. I do not see 
why the Committee on Foreign Affairs could not have brought 
in a simple warning resolution, on which Members could vote 
intelligently for or against. Laying this resolution on the table 
means nothing. It is not an expression of the views of the 
Members in any respect. It is a farce. On the same day the 
McLemore resolution was submitted, February 22, I also sub- 
mitted a resolution, which was also referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 17. 


Whereas it is manifestly unsafe, owing to the unusual conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the world, for American citizens to take passage 
on belligerent ships that are armed or that carry war munitions; and 

Whereas the taking of such chances at this time may involve this 

taint A in 3 trouble in its efforts to protect American lives and 
e ; S 


Whereas it is the earnest desire of all our people that this country 
shal remain 3 neutral as between the warring nations of 


Europe: Therefore be 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation 8 all American citizens of the great dan 
of taking passage on any belligerent ante that is armed or that carrion 
munitions of war, and reques them, for their own safety and in the 
interest of this country’s neutrality, to refrain from so do 

A vote on that resolution would mean something, but it seems 
Members are to be denied the privilege of recording their votes 
on the direct proposition of warning Americans off from armed 
ships of belligerents. The people will not be deceived by any 
such hocus-pocus, and if anyone can get any satisfaction from 
the action of the House in this matter they are easily pleased. 
The people of this country do not want war; they desire to 
remain at peace with all the world. They are in favor of this 
country maintaining a strict neutrality, favoring neither one 
side nor the other, and of letting the belligerent nations of 
Europe settle their differences themselves, without our aid or 
hindrance. It is little enough to ask of all loyal Americans 
that they do not travel on armed ships of belligerents and 
thereby involve the country in international complications, pos- 
sibly leading to war. Patriotic citizens will not thus run the 
risk of plunging this country into the maelstrom of European 
war. ` 
There is no controversy over the fact that if a belligerent ship 
is sunk by a submarine, and no lives of Americans are lost or 
imperiled, it is not our fight and we are not as a Nation under 
any duty or obligation in the matter. Then let us not put a 
chip on our shoulder and dare some one to knock it off. Amer- 
fcans should, one and all, recognize the obligation to maintain 
the strictest neutrality and thereby the peace of this country. 
The horrors of war are before us each day in the daily papers, 
but God grant they may not come home to us in dread reality. 
Let every loyal American so conduct himself that war will not 
be imminent but impossible. No matter about the niceties of 
international law. There is no settled international law as to 
submarines. We should be Americans first, last, and all the 
time, and, although Congress has failed to pass any resolution 
warning American citizens to not take passage on armed ships 
of belligerents, every person of sense and of patriotism is now 
so warned and will govern himself accordingly. Thereby we 
shall not hamper, but aid, the President in maintaining the 
strictest neutrality and the peace of the Nation. 
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The Solution of the Liquor Problem. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAMS. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, one of the inequalities of our 
system of government is the lack of opportunity of the minor 
parties to get their views before the American people. Mine is 
not a prohibition district. But the 154 enrolled Prohibitionists 
have the same right to look upon me as their Representative 
as have the Democrats, Republicans, Progressives, Socialists, 
Americans, and Independence Leaguers. I have been asked 
to lay their views before Congress, as expressed by their most 
recent candidate for governor of New York State, former Goy. 
William Sulzer: 

[Reprinted from New York Critic.] 


A GREAT SPEECH BY A Great MAN—TuHE SOLUTION OF THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM—FORMER GOV. SULZER’S MASTERLY ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
2 PROHIBITION COMMITTEE, SYRACUSE, N. Y., DECEMBER 20, 


Last year the Prohibition Party did me the honor to nominate me 
for governor. That evidence of its confidence in my sincerity was deeply 
appreciated, and although it was impossible, for reasons which are 
known, for me to carry its standard to 5 A bro I did my best for the 
cause. I made a good fight, and the result shows I more than quad- 
rupled the vote of the Prohibition Party. 

„In his report has told us that the impetus 
of that campaign has not ted, but that the fight has gone on apace. 
That is gratifying to me and must be to every friend of our prin p 
so that to-day we know no mistake was made last year, and that by 
reason of that struggle we are now stronger in numbers and stronger 
in 9 than we ever were before in all the history of the move- 
ment. F 

So to-day I come to you as one of you, one of you for the right. I 
would not be true to you, and I would not be true to myself, if I did 
not say this, and say again, that in the future, as in the past, all that in 
me is—every effort of my being—will be exerted to promote the cause 
of prohibition, to forward the cause of morality, to advance the cause 
= . until the light of success dawns and victory crowns our 


0 

It is not my purpose this afternoon to make a prohibition speech. 
You know I can do that, and you know that now to do it will be as 
useless as carrying coals to Newcastle. Everyone in this meeting is as 
good a prohibitionist as I am They say I have a rule which I never 
break, and that is never to waste time carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Since the last campaign many of you know I have been very busy in 
the fight for the cause. This year I have made more than 200 speeches 
for prohibition. In making these speeches I have traveled over 14,000 
miles—from ocean to ocean—through. the West, the Intermountain 
States, up and down the Pacific slope, and from Alaska to Mexico. 
So you see I am doing my share of the work in my own way. as you 
are doing your share of the work in de wl own vir I knów I am ac- 
complishing some good, and that is all the reward I want. 

N purpose this afternoon is to say something practicable—and that 
is always a difficult thing to do. The trouble with some of the advo- 
cates of prohibition is that they travel in a circle. That is a fa 
is it not? You know, and I know, that we can not succeed going aroun 
in a circle. We never get anywhere. Those that see clearly say that 
the Prohibition Party has been traveling in a circle for 40 years, and 
if it does not change its methods it will continue to travel in a circle 
for the next 40 years. It is a matter of knowledge that if one is lost 
in the wilderness he will wander about in a circle, never finding his 
way out until he 1 from his beaten path and strikes out in a new 


direction. ‘The fault many find with the Prohibition Party is that it is 
like a man lost in the wilderness—going around in a cirele—chasing its 
tail—dog fashion. If that is true we must strike out in a new ec- 


tion if we want to get out of the wilderness. 

You and I are prohibitionists. We believe in the cause. So far, 
so good. But they say I am something more than a prohibitionist—tha 
I am a politiclan—a practical politician. If that is so, I have no apol- 
0 to make. It was born in me. I came by it 8 Once a 

Slitician, always a politician I will be a politician until I am dead. 
Then the historians—if they do me justice—will say that I was a 


statesman. 

So, being that kind of a prohibitionist, it comes quite natural for 
me to say I want to win. To that end I believe in following the lines 
of least resistance. You know the only way to win is to get votes. 
You will never be respected, and will always be ridiculed, until you 
command votes. When you li the votes n will sit u 
and take notice. They will then come to you with their hats in their 
hands and ask, * What do you want?” 

The question is, How can we win! How can we get the votes? 
How can we get out of the wilderness? Mr. Harger has just told you 
that Mr. Hobson declared iast year, that if the Democratic Party does 
not put a prohibition plank in its next platform he will certainly 
leave the Democratic Party. Let us hope t it is true. I served in 
Congress with Mr. Hobson. He and I are personal friends. But I hold 
in my hand a statement made by Mr. Hobson in yesterday’s New York 
Tribune. This statement seems to contradict the declaration of Mr. 
Harger. “The question,” says Mr. Hobson, in the Tribune, “is going 
to be asked with considerable frequency, Is 3 to organize 

olitically? In my opinion, no. Our fight is to be an omnipartisan fight. 
t is based on patriotism and not on party.“ There is where Mr. Hob- 
son stands, Nothing in that about leaving the Democratie Party. In 
this matter I differ with Mr. Hobson. I want to make prohibition a po- 
litical issue—the political issue—not some time in the future, but now. 
That is the way to win. 


cet | say I know, through and through, most of the Democratic and 
Republican politicians. That is true. The reason jt is said I am not 
liked by some of them as well as one would wish to be liked is because 
I know too much about them—and the man who knows the truth, is 
always the man who is hated and feared—but secretly respected. Let 
me tell you that very few Democrats and precious few Republicans are 
going to leave their parties because their respective parties fail to adopt 
a prohibition plank. These men will never leave the old parties un 
we become thoroughly litical, and show them the way to victory. 
That’s politics, and until we put politics as well as patrio into pro- 
hibition we can never achieve success. 

Now, a few words about local option as a remedy for the evils of 
inbempermnce. There is not a man in this room, and there is not a 
Prohibitionist in the country, who does not know that local option 
as a remedy is a cy. So there is not a Prohibitionist in America 
who does not believe that a prohibition amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution is an iridescent dream. 1 option is local humbug, and the 
Hobson amendment to prohibit the sale,” and not the manufacture,” 
is as important as it is impudent. 

The true solution of the problem is by legislation to abolish effec- 
tually the manufacture and the sale of intoxicating liquors. Our good 
friend, Mr. Hinshaw, tells us that it has taken the entire life of the 
Republic to adopt a few amendments to the Federal Constitution. It 
is a difficult thing to amend the Constitution of the United States. It 
can only be done through litical parties which command votes in 
Congress and in the State legislatures. Before we can get a prohi- 
bition amendment in the Federal Constitution we will have to get one 
or both of the great political parties to adopt it in national conven- 
tlon—and then it will take a lifetime to su À 

Why should we delay for 50 years? Why fritter away time for a 
constitutional amendment which ires a two-third vote in Congress? 
And after that spend the balance of our lives endeavoring to secure its 
ratification by three-fourths of the State legislatures? he very men, 
it seems, advocating the amendment are consciously or unconsciously 
doing their best to delay prohibition. The brewers and the distillers 
would like nothing better, if thé Congress should pass a prohibition 
amendment, than to play battledoor and shuttlecock with it in the 
State le slatures, and hold it in abeyance for decades to come, while 
the Prohibitionists were trying to get it ratified in the State legisla- 
tures. The constitutional amendment gives our enemies the opportunity 
they desire to, laugh at us in their sleeves, and in our discomfiture 


: “He, he! „ ha! Ho, ho!" To genuine Prohibitionists, local 
Se is a lccal fraud and the Hobson constitutional amendment a 
blind alley of delay. 


that I am a constitutional 
It is true that I have served six 
every 
Con- 


manity; some of us want to do it because of morality; some of us 
want to do it for economical reasons. I want to do it for all these 
reasons, and I want to do it because it is right. 

The question before us then is: How shall we abolish the manu- 
facture and the sale of alcoholic liquors? Let me tell you. The wa 
to stop the manufacture and the e and the importation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States is by legislation. traffi 
legislation. It must be undone by legislation. 
any other way. You can not stop it by talk: you can not stop i 
riot; you can not stop it through the newspapers; you can not sto 
throngh the churches. You can siop it only by legislation. 
know the traffic is licensed by law. on know that you must get 
of it by law. That is the remedy. There is none other. 

In this connection I have prepared a bill with much care which will 
accomplish what we want by the simplest method and in the shortest 
time. Let me read you this bill. It is entitled “An act to raise 
revenne.” This may seem to some a strange title for a prohibition 
measure, but all bills of this character must entitled either “An act 
be wes revenue“ or “An act to decrease revenue.” The bill reads as 
follows: 


ou 
rid 


“An act to raise revenue, 


“Be it enacted, eto., That there shall be levied and collected on the 
manufacture and sale of all malt, vinous, spirituous, and alcoholic 
liquors, except for mechanical, medicinal, and sacramental purposes, a 
revenue tax of $1,000 a gallon; that all laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this law are hereby repealed, and that any violation of this 
law shall be a felony, punishable by imprisonment for not less than two 
years or by a fine of not less than 25.000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect on the Ist day of Janu- 


Legislature. N 
of prohibition will get behind this legislation, it can be ena: 


into law 
e the present Congress adjourns. Then the victory is won. 

r pie Ein is the simplest way and the quickest 3 It it were 
the law there would not be, from one end of the country to the other, a 
gallon of intoxicating liquor manufactured. But if, for the sake of 
argument, there was one gatlon manufactured, the man who manufac- 
tured it would have to pay the Government $1,000 and the man who 
sells it would have to pay the Government another $1,000. No man 
could afford to manufacture and no man could afford to sell alcoholic 
liquors under these ties. They are ete If either the 
manufacturer or the seller failed to pay the , he would be guilty ofa 
felony and punished by fine and imprisonment. All the power of the 
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hoping that some nee fi in the next century, the light of common sense 
w 


Do you not know it follows like the ar the day that if no intoxi- 
cating liquors are manufactured none will be sold? If none were sold 
none would.be drunk, If none were drunk the evils for which intoxi- 
cants are responsible would be things of the past. So I say to you, if 
you want to stop the woes and the wants, the fears and the tears, the 
trials and the troubles, the cries and the crimes, and the miseries and 
the inhumanities that follow fast upon each other the indulgence in in- 
toxicating liquors, 282 must stop the manufacture; and the only way 
vou can do t is by a tax so high as to be effectually prohibitive. 

Are you really for prohibition? Then here is the remedy. Do you 
want to abolish the manufacture of 5 Then here 
is the solution. Do you want to win? Then stand for this law—so 
simple, so honest, and so Put this measure on the statute 
books and I tell you that the manufacture and the sale of alcoholic 
liquors will be a of the past; that the struggle of the brave men 
and the heroic women who, in season and out of season, have battled 
for prohibition will be won; and under the dome of the Union sky 
there will not be a drunken man or a drunken woman in all the limits 
of our glorious country. : 

You know what to do. It seems to me our duty is plain. The dic- 
tates of our hearts must now prompt our future action. Now is the 
time to start right. So here to-day I ask you to declare in favor of this 
legislation that will forever abolish the manufacture and the sale of 
intoxicating liquors ; and to this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
let us welcome the support of all political parties and the cooperation 
of the reform forces in America, A page of the past, but with a 
rs single to success and a hope, fathered by the determination that 
there shall be no retreat, no compromise, until we reach the end of the 
road and the 1 voices of our country saved tell us the victory 
for humanity been achieved. 


GOV. SULZER POINTS THE WAY TO SUCCESS. 


[Editorial from the Sentinel, the leading Prohibition paper in the State 
of New York, Feb. 8. 1916.] 


Former Gov. William Sulzer is a man who does things. His record 
proves that. He has that indefinable quality of knowing how. While 
others wait Sulzer acts 

On the opposite page of this issue we print the Sulzer bill to tax 
the liquor traffic out of existence. This bill has been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States by Mr. Sulzer’s friend, Representa- 
tive CANDLER, of 1 

The bill was prerani by former Gov. Sulzer. He has given the 
subject careful investigation and consideration. The bill, in the 
opinion of those most conversant with the matter, is the true remedy 
for the abolition of the liquor traffic. In this connection read the 
est speech of Mr. Sulzer, delivered at the Prohibition convention at 

yracuse, N. Y., last December. 

We know local option is_a compromise. It is like walking in a 
. circle. It gets nowhere. We know that a prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is a difficult matter to secure. 
Those who know most about it declare that it would take half a 
century for its accomplishment. Why wait? Why wander in the 
Wilderness? 

The Sulzer plan is feasible. There is no doubt, as Gov. Sulzer says, 
that the bill is constitutional. It can not be successfully attacked in 
the courts. The United States Supreme Court has declared over and 
over again that the power of Congress to tax is incontrovertible, and 
that the power to tax is the poner to destroy. The Sulzer bill is the 
practical way to destroy the liquor traffic. 

Mr. Sulzer wants to abolish the manufacture and the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the United States by taxing the evil out of exist- 
ence. His remedy is the simplest and the quickest remedy that can 
be applied. Hence every prohibitionist, every believer in temperance, 
every advocate of the constitutional amendment, every antisaloon 
leaguer, every local optionist, and every friend of the cause should 
get together and line up in the fight for the Suizer bill, dropping all 
other plans and concentrating on the Sulzer plan. If this is done, 
the Sulzer bill can be passed before this Congress adjourns and the 
battle for prohibition won. 5 

Mr. Sulzer is a great leader. He says that he will lead the fight for 
this legislation; that he will lead where any friend of the cause will 
follow ; and that he will follow where any friend of the cause will lead. 
What man can say more? What man can do more? Where can the 
prohibitionists of the country find an abler, a more enced, a more 
eloquent, and a more popular leader than William Sulzer? He has 
spani 20 years in Congress, and has had a longer legislative experience 

an any man in the country Mr. Sulzer knows Washington like a 
book. e is popular, respected, and well known to the people in official 
life in Washington. We believe if the fight is made, under his leader- 
ship, for this legislation it can be passed. To that end we will do all 
in our ee to help Mr. Sulzer, and thus aid the cause. 

Another thing—just as important. Mr. Sulzer’s plan to unite the 


poopie just as important—sounds the keynote for the battle this year. 
s 


that in 1914, in his great campaign for governor. Mr. Sulzer x the 
1 leader of the American Party. He carried the banner for 
e Pro 


supporters. 

r. Sulzer is the greatest campaigner in America. He stands squarely 
for the reforms we want. He has the faeulty of presenting them more 
eloquently and more convincingly to the voters than any other man in 
the country. He knows what to say and how to say it. He knows what 


to do and how to do it. He knows how to get the votes, and votes tell. 
Without the votes we can net win. With the votes we will win. Why 
not get the votes? Why not win? It is all very clear to us. 

Let us help Mr. Sulzer in every way we can. If be is willing to lead 
let us agree to follow him. If we do follow him he will lead us to 
victory. “Sulzer and success” should be the battlecry of all friends 
of the reforms we have so much at heart from now on until the polls 
close in the campaign of 1916. 


Mr. Sulzer.is the Moses to lead us out of the wilderness into the 


promised land. 


MINNESOTA FOR SULZER. 


` [Editorial from the leading Prohibition paper in Iowa, Feb. 22, 1916.] 


The time has fully come when the people should know who are among 
the prospective standard bearers for the responsibilities and honors for 
President of the United States. This high office, like all American busi- 
meer is on a competitive basis. The platform and the candidate plus the 
partisan spirit determine the business transaction. 

There is t value in keeping in touch with the people. This the 
leaders in nesota are doing. hey have placed the name of ex-Gov. 
William Sulzer, of New York, on their primary ballot as candidate for 
the Presidency on the Prohibition Party ticket. The name of ex-Gov. 
Foss, of Massachuse has also been put on the primary ballot. Al- 
r the cry is heard from all parts of the State, “ Sulzer and victory,” 

nnesota realizes that now is the time to make votes for the party 
candidate. The Nation can be thoroughly aroused for ex-Gov. Sulzer 
before the convention and at that time his nomination will bring the 
1 campaign to a white heat and spread like a prairie fire 
rom the Rt. Paul convention to all parts of the Nation. 

Now is the time to concentrate on a candidate. Much work can be 
done that will greatly add to the strength of the campaign. Thousands 
of votes can be made and thousands of workers lined up who will be 
doubly prepared for campaign work. The leaders should speak out 
through the party papers and thorough concensus of opinion established 
as soon as possible. The principles that will be built into a platform 
as well as the man who stards on it is a matter of interest to every 
voter in the Nation, more especially to every prohibition voter going 
into the national convention. 5 


SULZER FOR PRESIDENT. 


[Editorial from the Illinois Banner, the leading Prohibition paper in 
Illinois, Feb. 24, 1916.] 


The presidential campaign is approaching and the Prohibition Party 
leaders should be looking out for candidates that will lead on to victory. 
The presidential nominee must be, first of all, an honest, consctentious 
man, a true prohibitionist, and a leader who can command men and 
women and secure votes. The Prohibition Party has always been true 
to its first principles, but we have been too long playing politics. We 
must our methods and go to doing politics. 

Our leaders may differ—in fact, they do differ on some of the popor 
tant matters at issue—but these differences will all be adjusted before 
going into the national convention. We must have a broad and firmly 

ected platform, covering all n reforms—a 3 upon 
Which all reform voters — 2 unite and el our Prohibition Party can- 
didates, There is no doubt but that Teddy Roosevelt will lead a 
goodly number of 5 back into the Republican Party. but 
hey will not all go with him. There are a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Pr ve Party that will go into some other reform pa 
when their pa goes to pios, as it surely will at the twin natio: 
convention in Chicago. These reform voters are nearly all prohibition- 
ists in theory, and they will become prohibitionists in reality whenever 
they can see signs of success in the Prohibition Party. The American 
23 has been organized in a number of States on a platform almost 
identical with the Prohibition Party platform. In the State of New 
York the American Party was me with the Prohibition Party by 
the Hon. William Sulzer, who was the Prohibition Party candidate for 
governor of that State a few years ago. Mr. Sulzer made a wonderful 
sho in his campaign, receivin ve times more Prohibition Party 
votes had ever before been given a prohibition candidate in that 
State. - All these things iook favorable for the Prohibition Party if our 
leaders select the right man to lead. 

The Prohibition Party has a large number of capable men, any of 
whom might be selected as our armor bearer, but the Illinois Banner 
believes t the Hon. William Sulzer, of New York, is the logical can- 
didate for President on the Prohibition Party ticket. Mr. Sulzer is, 
first of all, a sincere 5 as we have been informed by his 
intimate associates. e is an ideal leader of men and measures, the 
best campaigner and vote getter in the country. In fact, we believe 
Sulzer is the man to lead the Prohibition Party on to victory. Like 


one of old, Mr. Sulzer “would rather be ht than be President.” He- 


has been tested and came out without a blemish, though hounded and 
villified by the notorious Murphy, leader of the Tammany gang of 
grafters. Mr. Sulzer served nine terms—18 years—in the Congress of 
the United States, after serving several terms as Speaker of the New 
York State Assembly. His record in Congress is an open book. 

We shall have more to say about Mr. Sulzer in future issues of the 
Illinois Banner. i 

Nominate Sulzer for President and select some well-known western 
man for Vice President, and next November the victory for prohibition 
72 5 =e been won if all of the enemies of the liquor traffic will do 

eir duty. 


“WHY I AM FOR PROHIBITION "—FORCEFUL SPEECH OF FORMER GOV. 
SULZER, OF NEW YORK, AT PITTSBURGH, PA., FEBRUARY 22, 1918. 


[Reprinted from the Post.] 


Mr. Sulzer spoke as follows: 

“ When they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them because 
prohibition is the salvation of humanity; because prohibition is the 
remedy for the evils of intemperance; because prohibition will save 50 

er cent of your taxes ; because pronnan will solve the problem of the 

igh cost of living; because prohibition will cut in half the expenses of 
government; and because prohibition is an economic reform that will 
work a revolution in the industrial development of our country. 

“When they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them because 
I am against slavery—the slavery of alcohol; because I know stron 
drink is the enemy of the human race; because I am for the home an 
against the saloon. Tell them, I say, that every believer in the family 


that every rent payer, that every payer, and that every friend of- 


civic righteousness should be with us in the struggle we are making to 
abolish the slavery of strong drink. Tell them t every man in the 
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State who is op 
support, and if 
Mot doing my part, and that we must summon to the standard to do 
eir 
of Goi man, 
“Tell them that prohibition is a moral 
fuses to temporize with vice; that prohibition will not compromise with 


d to the evils of intemperance should come to our 
e will do so victory will crown our efforts. Tell them 
t every man and ey woman who believes in the fatherhood 
and the brotherhood o 
reform; that prohibition re- 
immorality ; that prohibition is a principle; that a principle is either 
right or wrong; that we know the principle of prope tion is right; and 
. that every workingman, 8 92 of labor, every farmer, every 
hea Arh and every law-abiding citizen in the country should be for 
prohibition, because it will do more for morality, more to reduce taxa- 
tion, more for the social uplift, more for economic betterment, more to 


make the home happy, more to 8 the high cost of living, and more 
for the common weal, take it all all, than any agency in 


en. 
Tell them [ have carefully studied the question of prohibition ; that 
I know what I am talking about; that prohibition has become an issue 
in politics; that prohibition will never be settled until it is settled 
right; and that if we present the issue without fear to the voters, it 
will win in every State in the Union. 

v3 they tell you about the revenue derived from the liquor traffic 
you tell them you think so much of your country that you want it to 
get out of the saloon business, revenue or no revenue, so that we can 
cut to the —.— the evils of strong drink. Tell them that prohibition 
and only 2 bition will do it. ell them that the first step to suc- 
cess must the divorcement of government from its copartnership with 
John Barleycorn. Tell them that we are in a fight for a great cause 
the cause of humanity—and that behind this great cause we must put 
— N and the school, and the home, and every moral agency in 

e 


te; because I love my ow man; 
cause J believe the time come for the Government to get out of 
the liquor business; because I want no man to enslave himself, to 
shackle his friends, to widow his wife, and to bring sorrow to the 
homes of his fellow man; because I want no friend of mine to make his 
children dotards, and the children of bis associates tearstained sg are 
because I am opposed to any man doubling his taxes; because I know 
from experience that a dollar saved is a dollar made; and finally, be- 
cause I want to co my share, in my day and generation, to lessen the 
woes and the wants of humanity; to end the crimes and the criminals 
** the poorhouses and the penitentiaries of the 
te. 


“When they ask you why I am for hibition tell them that if 
the le were to save the mone: the indul aie drink costs 


annually, and the same were utilized for public purposes. it would de- 
velop our great water and give us light, heat, and power free 
ulld the best dirt roads since the days of the 


of cost; that it would 
Cæsars ; that it would erect the most beautiful public buildings the eye 
of man has ever wi all poems in stone—challenging the ad- 
miration of every lover of the beautiful; that it would dig the deepest 
canals ever constructed on earth; that it would rear to heaven the 
most magnificent 9 the children of women, exer modeled 
by the genius of man; and t, beyond all, and above all, it would 
make our le sober and industrious and efficient, and capable of pro- 
ducing in every avenue of trade, channel of commerce, and every 

human endeavor more than per cent of what they now pro- 
duce, and, hence, to that extent, Increase the earning and the saving 
capacity of our workers. 

When tbey ask you veg I am for prohibition you tell them that I 
am for prohibition because I want our men and women to come out of 
the swales of drunkenness up to the heights of soberness and the 
perspective of the promised land, because I know from fa that those 
who earn tbeir meee in the sweat of their face and spend it for strong 
drink are robbing their families by picking their own ets; because 
I know from statistics, medical and physiological, that the use of alco- 
bolic drinks is death to brain and brawn fetters to hope and ambi- 
tion; because I know from an economic mirae “#989 to say nothing 
about its moral and its physical aspects, that the prohibition of the 
manufacture and the sale of alcoholic will be one of the greatest 
boons that ever blessed humanity; a ous factor for good to 
every man, woman, and child in the Commonwealth; a harbinger to all 
ma d in the struggle for success; and one of the most potent agen- 
cies on earth to increase the material wealth of America in the onward 

d upward p of civilization. 

8 en they ask you why I am for prohibition you tell them because 
I want to make the hearthside happy ; because I want to make man- 
kind free; because I want to make the State sober ; and because I know 
the home can pot be happy while the State is drunk. 

“Tell them that I say no State and ne country can long endure half 
wet and half dry, half drunk and half sober, and that all friends of 

government should be with us in the fight to make the State sober 
and to banish forever the saloons from our country. 
“Tell them that we boast that we are the 990 and the richest 
coun in the world; that we have a ulation of more than 100,- 
000,000 people; that its estimated wealth is more than $200,000,000,- 
000; that its annual revenue from the liquor traffic is less than 
$300,000,000 ; that the people a year for alcoholic liquors 
more than $3,000,000, just t ten times as much as the Govern- 
ment derives from the revenue, a sum of money that staggers the finite 
mind—that most of the money comes from Pie poot and if it were 
deposited in savings banks to credit of the toilers we would have a 
Government without a pauper and the richest people per capita since 
the dawa of time in any land or in any clime. 

“Tell them that you know and | know that for every dollar the Govern- 
ment gets from its association with the liquor business it costs the tax- 
payers at least $20 to support courts and Tirak: hospitals and asylum 

aupers and prisoner’, poorhouses and itentiaries. Tell them tha 
The use of alcoholic stimulants is blighting the flower of our woman- 
hood, debauching our manbood—morally, mentally, and physically— 
and devasteting, degenerating, and decimating the human race. 

“Tell them that if I were asked to sum up in a single word the 
cause on earth of more than seven-tenths of all the woes and all the 
wants; of all the fears and all the tears; of all the trials and all the 
troubles: of all the ghouls and all the ghosts; of all the crimes and all 
the criminals: of all the groans of helpless men and all the 
weeping women and all the heart gs of sad-faced children, 
sum it all up in that short word R-U-M—RUM—which menaces the 
hope of the future ana challenges the advance of civilization.” 


MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, with regard to the present diplo- 
matie difficulties which are confronting the President of the 
United States, and referring particularly as to whether or not 
the Executive should be supported in a time like this, it is my 
belief that when a critical situation arises in which the vested 
power is with the President, and he asks for support, and be- 
Heves he is right, I am of the opinion that he should receive that 
support and assistance, and that his hands should be upheld by 
every good loyal American in the country. It is my further 
belief that, he having the power and authority, Congress should 
not be asked to pass upon a question of this kind, but inasmuch 
as the request has been made, it seems to me there is only one 
thing to do in the interest of the honor and the dignity of the 
country and the self-respect of the individual in the last analysis, 
and that is to support the President. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, Senator STONE, 
who is the spokesman for the President upon this subject, in 
his speech before the Senate, March 2, said: 


The President is firmly opposed to the idea embodied in this resolu- 
tion. He is to any form of official warning to American citi- 
zens to so-called armed merchantmen. 


This being President Wilson's position, it follows that if Con- 
gress sustains the President by laying this resolution on the 
table and an armed merchant vessel is sunk and an American 
life lost, that it will be followed by a declaration of war by the 
United States. 

Assuming that those who are opposed to the passage of this 
resolution are technically right in their contention that under 
a strict construction of international law a citizen has a right 
to travel on merchantmen that carry guns and is entitled to 
protection to the same degree that he would be if she did not 
carry guns, is it expedient at this time, when almost every 
vestige of international law has been ignored and swept aside 
by all the belligerent countries, when a state of anarchy is said 
to prevail on the high seas, for the United States to jeopardize 
its peace and safety by insisting on an abstract principle of 
international law, a right that would be of no practical benefit 
to anyone? 

The right to travel on armed vessels, if such a right exists, is 
a right that is a survival of the age of piracy. 

It is not a reasonable right or a right that civilized nations 
in an international tribunal would agree to to-day. The rule 
was promulgated under conditions now obsolete. 

We can see how the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, viewed 
this right when he addressed his note to the powers on January 
18, 1916. He closes his statement with the following language: 

My Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the argument 
that a merchant vessel anyag an armament of any sort, in view of 
the character of the submarine warfare and the defensive weakness of 
undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser, and so treated 
by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Government, and is seriously 
considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

Sweden has already warned her people not to embark upon 
these belligerent armed ships. 


WE HAVE SUBMITTED TO MORE SERIOUS BREACHES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

We have already submitted to the gravest breaches of inter- 
national law from the belligerent countries for the sake of 
peace. 
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We submitted to a breach of international law by England 
when she issued her paper blockade. When she mined the 
open North Sea in November, 1914, the Scandinavian countries 
protested. When England claimed the right to take our peace- 
ful merchant vessels, flying the American flag and carrying 
noncontraband goods to neutral nations, and not only searched 
them but took them before her prize courts, holding their car- 
goes for months before rendering a decision and demoralizing 
our trade with other nations. 

We submitted to a grave breach of international law when 
England intercepted vessels carrying United States mail and 
rifled our mail bags. 

We submitted to these grave breaches of international law for 
the sake of peace. 

As the President stated in his message to Congress on the 8th 
of December, 1914: 


And especiaily when half the world is on fire we shall be careful to 
make our moral insurance against ees of the conflagration very 
definite and certain and adequate, ind 


WHY DID THE PRESIDENT WARN AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO? 


Our citizens in Mexico were warned by this Government to 
leave Mexico, and left their property which meant to many a 
loss of their savings for a lifetime and made them paupers, and 
for what reason? Because if our citizens remained in Mexico 
and were killed it would result in international complications 
and maybe war. 

There was no question whatever but what our citizens had a 
right to remain in Mexico. No one would contend for a moment 
that under any interpretation cf international law a peaceful 
citizen in the pursuit of his business could be molested in an- 
other country. Á 
GOOD CITIZENS ARE WILLING TO WITHHOLD EXERCISE OF THEIR RIGHTS. 

The exercise of many individual rights have to be withheld 
when their exercise is incompatible with the safety and peace of 
a whole nation, 

Blackstone has said in his Commentaries “ that any man that 
exercises all his legal rights was a scoundrel.” 

In times of quarantine the Nation, under its great police 
power, quarantines a whole community, and if necessary a whole 
State, withholding for the time from the people their most sacred 
right, the right to move from place to place. The right of the 
few have to yield to the rights of the many. 

In this case the rights of the few should yield to the safety 
of the many. 

No country can complain of the United States warning its 
own citizens on a matter that concerns their own safety, and 
any citizen that objects to this Government warning him can not 
object to taking his own risk when he refuses the friendly advice 
of his country. Peace is now within our borders and should re- 
main. Congress can not afford to endanger that peace on the 
pretext of giving the President a vote of confidence. 

ABUNDANT OPPORTUNITIES TO TRAVEL ON UNARMED VESSELS. 

Any American citizen who desires to go to the European coun- 
tries can travel on vessels of neutral countries, or if he desires 
he can travel on merchant vessels of the belligerent countries. 
He can do this without inconvenience to himself and with per- 
fect safety, and be protected by the United States. 

What more can any sane citizen of the United States want? 

There are a sufficient number of these vessels that do not carry 

guns to enable any citizen to travel to any part of the world 
without any inconvenience. What good reason, then, can any 
citizen of the United States give for wanting to become a passen- 
ger on a vessel of one of the belligerent nations that is carrying 
guns? 
2 If there be such a citizen who wants to endanger his own 
safety, threaten the relationship of the United States with the 
belligerent powers, I say that such a citizen is foolhardy, and 
that the indiscreet act and willful disregard of such a citizen 
for his country’s safety should not be allowed to involve this 
country in war. 

I do not believe in protecting the lives of these hazardous, 
foolhardy citizens of the United States who desire to travel on 
armed vessels, if by so doing it will jeopardize the peace and 
safety of the United States with its 100,000,000 citizens and 
involve this country in war, which may result in the loss of life 
of many thousands and maybe millions of people. š 

The question of giving notice to merchant vessels that are 
not armed and do not carry guns has been the subject of much 
discussion by our State Department and other countries. I 
indorse the stand taken by the United States in that particular, 
and Germany and all nations have conceded that our demands 
were right, and that matter has been entirely settled. 

I believe that the American people would fight quicker on 
account of the outrages perpetrated in seizing our merchant 


vessels bound for neutral ports, carrying noncontraband goods, 
and rifling United States mail than they would to go to war 
because a citizen of the United States insisted upon traveling 
on an armed merchant vessel of one of the countries at war and 
lost his life by reason of his recklessness. 

Some of the merchant vessels carry G-inch guns that will 
shoot 6 miles. For what purpose do they carry these guns? 
They certainly could surrender if challenged by a submarine 
just as easily if they had no guns. But there is no question 
that these merchant vessels which are manned with guns have 
those guns for a purpose, and that purpose is to sink a subma- 
rine if they see one. They thus, by being manned by guns, lose 
their status as peaceful vessels. 

One of these merchant vessels would be more formidable than 
most of our war vessels at the time of the Civil War. 

For a submarine to give notice to such an armed vessel before 
attacking it would mean that the submarine would put itself 
at the mercy of the armed merchant vessels. They would not 
know whether the reply would be a surrender or whether it 
would be the reply of a 6-inch gun that would send it to the 
bottom. A submarine is a mere shell, and a single shot from a 
6-inch gun will send it to the bottom. 

Submarine warfare is recognized as legitimate by all the 
nations in the world, and all the belligerent nations are using 
submarines. 

The nations involved in the greatest struggle the world has 
ever known, each nation fighting for its very existence, prac- 
tically observing no international law, for necessity knows no 
law. Is it opportune for us at this time to insist upon an ab- 
stract principle of what we believe is international law and 
upon which there is a great difference of opinion, and which 
law if established or conceded would be of no practical value? 

Some contend that although they think the policy of the Presi- 
dent is inexpedient, yet that the responsibility lies wholly with 
the President, and that Congress should refuse to have any- 
thing to do with the matter and can accomplish this by laying 
the resolution on the table. 

Precedents are cited, such as the policy of President Cleveland 
on the Venezuelan boundary, and claim that other precedents 
sustain this opinion. 

In answer to this I say, first, that I believe there is a great 
distinction between the precedents cited and the present situa- 
tion. In the Venezuela difficulty over her boundary line Presi- 
dent Cleveland held that England’s possession was contrary to 
the Monroe doctrine, and set forth his position to Congress in a 
very able message. 

In the matter we are considering President Wilson himself 
makes this a matter for Congress to act upon by laying the matter 
before Congress and asking for an early vote upon the resolution 
and for a full public discussion and action upon it. 

If, instead of asking this, President Wilson had asked Con- 
gress to refrain from any action upon the subject, that he was 
dealing with the situation himself, there would be more strength 
in the contention of those who seek to lay this resolution on the 
table under the contention that it is a matter that the President 
should deal with and not Congress. 

If the resolution before Congress is laid on the table, what is 
the effect of our action, taking the President’s communication to 
Congress and all, and interpreting them together, as they should 
be? The effect would be that it would establish the President's 
policy, and it would go before the people of the country and the 
world as a policy that Congress was in favor of as well as the 
President, and thus those who are against this policy and who 
vote to lay the resolution on the table simply because that would 


leave it wholly to the President, would be recorded as being in 


favor of a policy that they did not believe in. 

Following this up further, if an American citizen is killed in 
an encounter between an armed merchant vessel of one of the 
belligerent countries and a submarine, Congress, of course, after 
its action in sustaining the President’s policy, would have to sus- 
tain it further and declare war against the violator of that policy. 
Thus Congress would be declaring war upon a policy that it 
thought was wrong and did not believe in. 

Again, if Congress sits supinely by and acquiesces in the Pres- 
ident’s policy, that it believes wrong and inexpedient, and if the 
policy carried out should result in the death of an American citi- 
zen, of course Congress would have to declare war. 

The only opportunity of the Congress of the United States to 
have a voice upon this matter is now, before there is a breach 
between this country and any foreign country over the policy as 
enunciated by the President. 

It is asserted by some that our national honor is involved. 
I do not agree to this. But I do assert that if we allow the 
President of the United States to go any further upon this pol- 
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icy our national honor will be involved, and we will have to 
sustain the President. whether right or wrong. 

That is why I am glad this resolution is up at this time, and 
that is the strongest kind of a reason why this matter should 
be given the fullest discussion and Congress accept the full 
responsibility that the President has placed upon it. 

I believe for one that the President's policy when he sent 
the United States fleet to Vera Cruz was inexpedient and un- 
justifiable. 1 believe many other Representatives shared this 
opinion. The matter came before Congress when the fleet was 
about to land at Vera Cruz. The President's policy, right or 
wrong, was sustained. 

No one wanted our fleet to turn back. We accepted the lesser 
of the evils and pursued a policy which it is very doubtful Con- 
gress would bave pursued if the President bad consulted ft 
before he committed this great Nation to that policy. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave given to 
extend remarks on the McLemore resolution, I wish to submit 
a few words on some of the parliamentary phases, and to call 
attention to some of the difficulties and dangers of attempting to 
deal with such questions in a lurge representative body. 

The evolution of parliamentary procedure for the purposes 
of shaping and enacting legislation is one of the most interest- 
ing studies connected with representative self-government. 
Through constant hammerings on the anvil of experience it may 
be said to have reached a high degree of perfection for the pur- 
poses intended. The difficulty in changing the rules of this 
House so as to make such changes satisfactory or even workable 
is the strongest possible proof of the wisdom of the essential 
features wrought out through the years of our history. With 
only a few exceptions, and these for the most part the result 
of ephemera! reforms, the rules of this House are admirably 
adapted to the consideration of legislative propositions and 
vitaltzing them into laws within a reasonable time. 


No one will be able to maintain, however, that the rules of- 


this or any other parliamentary body are adapted to the proper 
consideration of difficult and delicate diplomatic questions. 
After the action of the Senate and the House within the last 10 
days no doubt remains on this point as to either of these great 
bodies. No such question should be brought here. Our Consti- 
tution wisely provides that the President shall be charged with 
the duty of conducting all diplomatic negotiations with foreign 
powers. When conclusions are reached in the form of treaties 
they come before the Senate for ratification or rejection. When 
no conclusion can be reached and all the resources of diplomacy 
have failed to solve a problem vital to the Nation, then it de- 
volves upon Congress to decide the issue of war. Until this 
stage is reached and this issue is presented, it is extremely un- 
wise, harmful, and even dangerous for either branch of Congress 
to attempt action upon questions that are the subject of present 
negotiation between the Executive and foreign powers. I am 
willing to go further and say that the public discussion of such 
questions should be avoided as far as possible. We are many 
men of many minds and are sure to differ sharply. In matters 
strictly domestic, partisan discussion is not only not objectionable 
but often useful. In our foreign relations it is entirely different. 
Partisanship censes at the water’s edge. We all belong to one 
party there. We are all Americans and would so act in any 
crisis, Therefore it is not well to emphasize our differences in 
the presence of outsiders. Such a course is not calculated to 
make it easier to reach a favorable settlement of our differences 
with others. 

The debate and vote in the House on Tuesday last proved all 
I have suid. The so-called McLemore resolution, with numerous 
whereases, more or less relevant, and a notice to the effect that 
this Government withdraws all protection from its citizens while 
traveling on armed merchant ships of belligerents, was ostensibly 
the subject of the debate and action. It had been adversely 
reported by the Committee on Affairs, and under the 
rules of the House was laid on the table, which, in accordance 
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with the usual practice of the House, finally killed and buried it 
Not so with this resolution. For some strange reason it was de- 
cided that it should be resurrected, then killed, and buried again 
with more elaborate obsequies. Accordingly this was done. 

The resurrection consisted in placing the resolution on the 
calendar. Under the rules of the House it would probably 
remain on the calendar for the remainder of the session without 
being in order for consideration. A special rule was necessary 
to make it in order. The rule reported by the Committee on 
Rules simply made it in order, fixed the time of debate, and left 
it to the tender mercies of the general rules of the House, which 
meant, if adopted as presented, that at the end of the debate 
the preferential motion to lie on the table would be made, which, 
if carried in the affirmative, would again dispose of the resolu- 
tion. 

To prevent any change in the terms of the rule, the previous 
question was moved, which, when carried, precluded any change 
being made. If anyone desired to make a change in any of the 
conditions under which the McLemore resolution was to be 
considered, his only chance was to defeat the previous question. 
This was in no wise a test yote. Many who were opposed to the 
resolution or to some part of it or to a whereas voted against 
the previous question so as to have an opportunity to change the 
rule in such manner as to make it possible to amend the original 
resolution. The previous question being carried, there was no 
alternative on the next vote, except to vote for or against the 
rule as it was presented. Those who favored as well as those 
who opposed the original resolution on its merits but who be- 
lieved it was not a matter in which the House should interfere 
should have voted against the rule. The defeat of the rule 
would have stopped consideration and the four hours of debate, 
as the resolution was not otherwise in order. 

The rule having carried and the debate having been finished, 
the motion to lay the resolution on the table was made. Not 
being debatable or subject to amendment, the vote was imme- 
diately taken. : 

It is not unfair to say that probably no Member of the House, 
except the gentleman from Texas [Mr. McLemore], would have 
chosen just the form and substance in which the resolution was 
presented, but the vote was to decide whether it should be tabled 
as it was or further considered. Those voting against the mo- 
tion to table might do so for a number of reasons. If it were de- 
sired to pass the resolution without change, or to make it weaker, 
or to make it stronger, or to cut off an objectionable whereas, 
or to make any other change, the necessary vote was no“ on 
the motion to table. Those who were opposed to the resolution 
and wished to dispose of it in the most expeditious manner, 
those who opposed the consideration of any resolution on the 
subject, and those who desired to comply with the expressed 
wish of the President that the already-defunct resolution be 
resurrected and then ceremoniously „slaughtered, all joined in 
voting “aye” on the motion to table. 

The consideration and final disposition of this resolution will 
not have been altogether in vain if it be accepted as a sufficient 
object lesson of the futility and danger of bringing into this 
House questions that are the subject of difficult and delicate 
negotiations between our State Department and foreign powers, 


The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 10, 1916. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include a statement which 
has been prepared not by myself but by some one else giving the 
standpoint of the clerks in reference to the Borland amendment, 
It is a short statement and is as follows: 

ECONOMIZING AT THE EXPENSE OF THE GOVERNMENT CLERKS, 
LA statement by one of the clerks.) 
The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives pro- 
to add one hou: to the day's work of the Government clerk in 
ashington. It is not proposed to accompany this im tion with an 
increase in the clerk's pay, because the avowed object of this propos — 
tion is economy, the economy consi: in getting more work out of the 
clerk without added expense to the Government. It has been computed 
that the saving thereby effected will amount to $4,000,000 annum. 
Say that the average satary of the Government clerk is $1, . Then 
this proposition must contemplate dispensing with the services of 4,000 
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clerks, their work to be done by working the other clerks an extra hour. 
In no other way can the proposed economy be realized. 

No statement has been submitted sho E the method by which the 
amount of saving was computed or of the figures on which the compu- 
tation was based. But, 5 it rests on the assumption that by 
increasing the length of the working day by one-seventh, or about 14 
per cent, the Government will obtain an increase of one-seventh, or 
about 14 per cent, in the output. hat seems to be good arithmetic, 

not work out that way in practice, and for a very obvious 
reason. The eighth hour of the day will not be as productive as the 
average of the seven preceatog hours, It will be worth less to the 
Government than the seventh hour even, and very much less than the 
earlier bours. This is not attributable to anyt peculiar or excep- 
tional in Government work or in Government — It is a fact of 
common experience and is substantiated by the evidence of scientific 
tests. Fat gue jessens the output even when the work is purely me- 
chanical and physical. But it is especially true where the work makes 
demands upon the attention and Intelligence, as in the case with most 
of the work done in Government offices. No clerk can run a ter 
or add columns of figures or compute percenta for seven hours con- 
tinuously and then start out upon the eighth hour without any sense 
of fatigue and to do just as much work as in any of the earlier hours 
of the day. It ts impossible. The work will be less in quantity and 


of rer guants It will contain more errors. 

Phe in output, then, which will accrue if this 8 to 
impose an hour’s extra work on the Government clerk thout any 
extra pay is adopted will not be 14 pæ cent. It would be a liberal 
estimate to say that it would be even half of that, or 7 per cent; and 
this estimate made without taking into account the increase in the 
amount of sick leave which will probably result from lengthening the 
working du It also leaves out of account the number of clerks whose 
days already average more than seven hours, and for whom, therefore, 
then, the proposed change will not add a full bour, or 14 per cent, to 
the time spent ia office. It leaves out of consi tion the number of 
men in supervisory positions who work more than eight hours a day 
and for whom there would be no increase of time whatever. 

On the other hand, considering this question from the standpoint of 
the clerk, the increase in the burden imposed upon him will more 
than 14 per cent, because the eighth hour of the will be the longest 
hour, the most tedious, and the most 3 E is not a fanciful 
or academic notion, and it implies no reflection upon the vigor or the 
Industry of the Government clerks. If we except the superannuated, 
who ought to be pensioned, the Government clerks are as strong as the 
average of persons en in clerical work, and they work as hard. 
But any bour of work done under conditions of more or less fatigue 
is more exhausting than that done while the worker is fresh. This 
again is a matter of common experience and scientific tests. The 
burden added to the clerk's daily tasks by requiring him to contribute 
an extra hour of unpaid labor the service of this Government will 
be more than 14 cent. It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
it will be 20 or 25 ees cent. This, then, is the proposed meaxure of 
economy—a pro n for increasing the burden of the Government 
clerk's task by 20 or 25 per cent in order to effect an increase of possibly 
6 or 7 per cent in his output. If this is economy, it is a very wasteful 
variety of that article. 

The addition of an extra hour in office involves the loss of an hour 
out of office. This is the obverse side of the pro so-called reform 
and represents Its most objectionable feature in the lives of most 
clerks. One bour more in the office means one hour less for recreation 
and fresh air, one hour less for social life, for home life, for education 
and self-improvement. Probably it reduces by 40 or 50 per cent the 
free hours of daylight which the clerks at present enjoy. any women 
in Government service are maintaining homes and supporting families, 
doing, to a large extent, their own housework. For them to charge 
will 3 —— the cost of ies Becker must either hire labor or lower 
their standard of comfort. y clerks have homes in the country 
or in the suburbs of Washington. The change will e it more 
difficult to maintain such homes; It will make it more m 
them to live in the aty and near their work. Probably the 
ment clerk spends on the average more than an bour a day in going 
to and from his place of work. All these circumstances will a to 
hardship of the change and virtually increase the cost of living for the 
Government clerk. If Congr in making these changes, had at the 
Same time the omnipotence to add one hour to the natural day, making 
it 25 hours long instead of 24, the hardship Involved In usani 
the oficial working day would be greatly ished, and one mi, 
almost say largely removed. It comes down to this: The hour which 
it is proposed that the Government shall take away from the clerk 
and appropriate to itself is worth a lot to the clerk and very little 
to the Government. 

But it is said that the Washington Government clerks are at any 
rate better off than many other people both in Government service 
and elsewhere who are doing a similar class of work; and this, it ts 
maintained, is wrong. They ought not to be better off. It Is not, it 
seems, contended the Government clerk is any too well off, or that he 
has any more money or any more lelsure than are needed to maintain 
a decent standard of living. It is not c ed that he is living a life 
of luxury and idleness. All that is contended is that he ts better off 
than some other people. That is attributed to him as a fault. a 

rently; it is, at any rate, regarded as a condition to be remedied. 
Well, it might reem that the right way to remedy it would be to 
improve the condition of the other people. But this alternative is not 
oe considered. the contrary, it Is p to make the Gov- 
ernment clerk worse off than he is, in order that he may be no better 
off than some others. The change will not benefit the others in the 
least. The extra hour added to the Government clerk's yy OP ota not 
be taken off of their day. aey will work just as long as before and 
receive no more pay. But it will, it is true, be a step—properly speak- 
ing a backward ste! the direction of equality. 

we want equality? And if so, how should we go about to secure 
it, by leveling up or by leveling down? The Socialists, at least those 
of an extreme type, would establish canait, for everybody on a basis 
of equal pay; and they would not except Congressmen. But they be- 
lieve it possible to establish that equality on a basis of liberal pay and 
of freedom from hardship, and they are agitating with that end in view. 
Most of us, probably, do not believe that their ideals are possible of 
realization and do not 1 with their oropa da. Bot ali ot 
us belleve that conditions of the working classes o 1 grades, including 
our Government clerks, ought to be improved so as to give them just 
as much leisure and gaat as nigh: pay. as are consistent with efficiency 
in their work and with the gene: welfare of society. This represents 
progress. It represents the whole movement and tendency of modern 


society, the goal toward which the best efforts of the best men and 
women are being directed. In this movement lies the hope and prom- 
ise of a better civilization, of a better manhood, and a better woman- 
hood, a better citizenship, a better country, and a better world. In 
this march of progress the Washington Government clerk occupies a 
ro far iu advance of those who work in sweatshops, mines, and 

ries, and perhaps slightly in advance of the average of those who- 
are employed in doing the same class of work as himself. Now, because 
be occupies this slightly advanced position, for that reason and no 
other—except the aforesaid 3 is to be thrust back. Where 
is the 2 at of this? What will gained by it? Who will be any 
better o 

If the object in view is simpty to increase the output of the Govern- 
ment clerks and the efficiency of the Government service as measures 
of economy there are seve ways of doing this which ought to be 
carefully considered and will produce better results crude 
method of adding one hour to the clerk’s working day. 

If the pro tion to increase the hours is really right and fair, it 
ought to be possible and it is surely very desirable that the clerks 
themselves should be convinced of this e Government clerks are 
the apicit in which they de their work will be: preatiy e if thas 

whic! ey do their work w TOV t 

feel that they have been fairly dealt with. sey RA 

aco on or committee, composed of men who have no axes to 
grind and no reason to curry favor either with the Government clerks 
or with outside elements, should be organized to consider the general 
. of improving the efficiency of the Government service, and 
this commission, after due consideration of al) phases of the question 
and of all interests concerned should reach the conclusion that It was 
right and fair as weil as cconomica] to have the clerks work another 
bour, the clerks themselves would cheerfully acquiesce in that conclu- 
sion. They will not feel, as they will now, if this proposition goes 
through, that they are being unjustly treated; that they cows not had 
a fair deal; that their own interests and, for that matter, the real in- 
terests of the Government, have received no consideration, 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, there being but 120 minutes allotted 
to the Democrats to discuss the motion to lay on the table the 
McLemore resolution, and this time being largely given to mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in eight-minute and five- 
minute and three-minute periods, it was impossible for a new 
Member on that day to get recognition in which to express his 
views. Taking advantage of the leave granted Members to ex- 
tend their remarks, as I see it, the sole question before the 
House is the question whether or not Congress should break 
away from their legislative duties and interfere with the pre- 
rogative of the President in the conduct of negotiations with 
Germany on their submarine policy or whether we shall attend 
to the business which the Constitution lays upon us of legis- 
lating for the people of the United States, 

Believing that we should not interfere and that interference 
would weaken the arm of the President, I shall vote for tabling 
the resolution, x 

When we come to the merits of the proposition, which we have 
no right under the Constitution to take action upon unless the 
President should lay before Congress the facts, after he has ex- 
hausted all negotiations, and ask them to say whether or not 
the condition confronting the people of the United States in re- 
gard to denial of the right of American citizens on the high 
seas be sufficiently acute to warrant a declaration of war, 
neither the allied forces nor the entente powers nor any neu- 
tral country denies the legality of the established principle of 
International law that citizens of neutral nations have the right 
to travel on armed merchantmen belonging to belligerent coun- 
tries. And while this is the law, and our people are standing 
squarely on international law, believing it is their only safety 
to avoid entanglements and occasions for war, nevertheless I 
detest that spirit in any citizen of the United States that 
prompts him, for purposes of financial profit or for pleasure, to 
enter the war zone of the warring nations on an armed mer- 
chantman belonging to a belligerent nation, knowing, as he 
does, and having full warning through the press and the discus- 
sions in Congress, that an armed merchantman belonging to one 
of the countries at war may be struck by a submarine torpedo 
and thereby create cause upon which this country might sever 
diplomatic relations with one of the warring nations. 

I would never be willing to vote for war, which would hurl 
the sons of the South to death and destruction because some 
fool or Idiot or nonpatriotic rascal who has no good reason to 
risk a test being made at this time as to whether or not his 
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death on a belligerent armed vessel at the hands of a submarine 
would be sufficient provocation for war. 

In the event Germany, by her submarine policies, should sink 
such a vessel, I would be governed largely by the situation pre- 
sented in each individual case. No one denies that circum- 
stances might arise in which any American would vote for war 
rather than have his country disgraced or dishonored in the 
sight of the world. And, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
I do not believe in the bottom of the hearts of the Members 
that they would be willing to declare war on Germany solely 
for sinking an armed merchantman of Italy or England on 
which is carried some American fool or idiot, traveling for 
pleasure or for profit. The very fact that such a citizen so 
disregards the safety of his country, is so reckless of plunging 
his country into war as to cause such a situation for pleasure or 
profit to himself, would make me feel that such a citizen was 
unworthy of the protection of this Government. And while I 
would be willing to demand a proper indemnity to be paid to 
his family—if he was worth anything to them—from the country 
whose submarine occasioned his death, I would not be willing 
to risk the lives of those who have to fight the wars of this 
country to avenge the death of such a contemptible fool. But 
that is a matter which—while I have taken occasion to refer 
to it—does not concern us at this time. We need not antici- 
pate war, for I trust that we shall have no serious occasion 
for it. 

It is only among the possibilities that a serious situation shall 
now confront our people, and these matters of diplomacy of 
the Government are placed entirely with the Executive, in 
whose hands they have safely rested up to this moment, and in 
whose hands, I confidently believe, they may rest in the future, 
with honor and peace and safety and dignity to the Republic. 


— 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 10, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, on the 22d of February I placed 
in the Recorp a letter of mine answering petitions and resolu- 
tions sent me on the subject of preparedness. A distinguished 
citizen of my district has written me a letter vigorously attack- 
ing my stand on the subject, and has asked me to place his 
letter also in the Recorp. As a courtesy to him I ask leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing that letter, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be permitted to print in 
the Record a letter from a constituent. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is to print in the RECORD 
a letter from a constituent in reply to a letter which the gentle- 
man from Texas wrote. 

Mr. HARDY. It is a letter attacking my position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

Brian, TEX., February 29, 1916. 
Hon. Rvrvs HARDY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of February 19, which I had 
already scen liberally quoted in the press of our State. It would not 
call for a ay but for some errors of statement, which I attribute to 
the haste of preparation or to careless reading of the resolutions 
adopted by your constituents of this a 

The resolutions do not ask you to follow the President blindly. They 
distinctly declare “that the details of needed and efficient expansion 
of the Army and Navy are matters of expert and technical knowledge, 
which we do not possess, but we will cheerfully approve any plans 
which the President, the Congress, and their advisers may evolve in 
the wisdom of counsel.” There is in this expression no hint of blind 
following of the President. On the contrary, it is a broad avowal of 
confidence in the high purpose of both the 
and it distinctly recognizes the fundamental principle of coordination 
between the legislative and the executive functions of our Government. 

“The policy of better national preparedness for defense as advocated 
by President Wilson” was the policy deliberately recommended in his 
message to Congress which the mass meeting was considering. It was 
not the policy which alarmists might infer by a strained construction 
of chance phrases in his later public addresses, I was myself a Little 
disturbed by his reported declaration for the greatest Navy in the world, 
but, in the light ef pending complications and rtents, I am not so 
confident that he is wrong even in that. I call your attention to an 
Amsterdam dispatch in the newspapers of February 27, quoting a dis- 


ongress and the President, 


tinguished German nayal officer, who affirms that a majority of Ger- 


man naval officers bellexe that a complete breach between Germany ang 
America would be conducive to a far earlier victorious termination of 
the war,” and concludes with the statement that “America, when de- 
feated, would have to surrender all German merchant ships which she 
ha and also to pay all war costs of the central powers and their 
allies.” For aught we know, similar views may be entertained by other 
warring nations. 

But more portentous than any contemplation of war and tribute by 
a foreign country is the present attitude of many Members of Congress 
In wishing actually to abrogate the right of American citizens to travel 
on the h seas. As the President aptly phrases it in his letter to 
Senator STONE, to forbid our ple to exercise their rights for fear 
we might be called upon to vindicate them would be a deep humiliation 
indeed.” I assume t Members of Congress are moved to accept such 
humiliation because they realize that we are not now prepared to 
vindicate the rights of travel. I can not conceive an American Congress 
for any other reason deliberately abandoning the principle of the 
freedom of the seas. For prudential reasons I would forego the privl- 
lege of travel for pleasure under present conditions, but 1 would not 
surrender my right to use the world's highways, and I insist upon 
the protection of my Government when duty or legitimate business 
requires me to travel. I have no need for Government when I am 
unmolested; I need it only when my rights are denied. If the flag 
is not an emblem of protection, it is merely a rainbow of silly sentiment. 

I nore baad quotations from the testimony of Admiral Fletcher con- 
amag e relative strength of our Navy and from the testimony of 
Gen. Miles to the effect that we are now prepared to repel an invasion 
of 500,000 men. A sufficient answer to both is that they are discounted 
by_the* preponderance of evidence to the contrary. f you were a 
j age on the bench, I think you would be warranted under the law 
and the evidence in instructing the jury to render a verdict for pre- 
paredness. But I can not refrain from expressing the opinion that the 
operations at this moment under var at Verdun furnish a conclusive 
demonstration that Gen. Miles was thinking in terms of our Indian wars 
and of our easy 3 over decrepit Spain rather than in terms of 
European efficiency. Then the South seceded some of our military 
ire declared that we could “whip the Yankees before breakfast.” 
On the other hand, President Lincoln first thought to subdue the South 
with 75,000 volunteers. The result on both sides was a sad demonstra- 
tion that “pride goeth before a fall.” I do not doubt that we would 
ultimately expel an invasion of even 500,000 men, but it would be after 
a long and eet struggle, which it were far wiser to avert. We 
could raise a million men in a night, as Mr. Bryan so vaingloriously 
declares, but to set them against the veterans of Europe would be like 
sending a flock of sparrows against a squadron of eagles. Such boasting 
is evidence of insufferable national conceit or of mental obsession bor- 
dering on emotional madness. 

I am duly 3 by your imposing figures of the cost of armies 
and navies, but I submit that if we need an army and a navy we must 
have them at any cost we can bear. It is 1 to discuss the ques- 
tion of need; but if the need be establish e only question as to 
cost is what the Nation can afford. To consider the problem from the 
standpoint of cost is to set “the dollar above the man,“ to make case 
and comfort 8 to righteousness and honor. Pardon me for 

ing so, but that is precisely what the extreme pacifists are doing. 
Nothing is more deceptive than pacifist platitudes. You say, The 
truth is, no war ever began without some criminal agency or vicious 
incentive somewhere.” That sounds well until it is applied to a given 
case. Apply it to the war between the American States, for instance, 
and it is both an unwitting perversion of history and an unwarranted 
impeachment of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis and their hosts 
of patriotic and unselfish followers who honestly differed about an im- 
portant principle of government, When such differences arise between 
sovereign States or nations there is no appeal but to the arbitrament 
of arms, because a sovereign can not in the nature of sovereignty: yield 
its judgment or its conviction to a higher power. I am sure that each 
of the nations now at war regards its cause as embodying self-preserva- 
tion and righteous principle. Besides, though we may be free from 
criminal or vicious impulse, we can not restrain it in others except 
by the power of resistance. 

I note your objection to the proposed * continental army" and your 
preference for an enlarged militia force. It is not necessary for us 
to discuss this point, as it is one of the details which our resolutions 
referred to the experts. Either would provide the citizen soldiery 
which the resolutions recommended as assurance against the sinister 
peril of militarism. However, I observe from the newspaper reports 
of yesterday that thé House committee is about to report a bill which 
aims to conform the militia as far as possible to the continental-army 
plan. If so, it will not be the first time that pride of opinion pro- 
voked the amusing cxercise of distinguishing between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. : 

I am giad that you say: “I am for preparedness for defense, but 
not for aggression.” In this statement of policy you do not difer 
from those of your constituents who have expressed themselves in favor 
of the President's program, nor from the President's profession of 
policy which is wholly for defense. But you differ from us widely in 
the interpretation of the statement in your views upon our present 
military strength and in the spirit of the movement for preparedness, 

The question at issue resolves itself mainly into the degree of pre- 

redness that may be required for national safety. As to this, I pro- 
ess no exact knowledge; I prefer to heed the advice of those who are 
best qualified to know—the Secretaries of War and Navy, with their 
expert adyisers—in the light of the revelations of the European war 
as to new and more powerful instruments of destruction and methods 
of warfare. I challenge the intimation of pacifists to the effect that 
our Army and Navy officers seek to plunge us into war, and that mill- 
tary training makes men bellicose. Washington, Grant, and Lee, our 
most illustrious’ soldiers, abhorred war; they fought only for defense 
as they conceived the cause of defense. at excuse is there for 
assuming that our present generals and admirals are more blood- 
thirsty or less patriotic than they? Physicians earn their living and 
win distinction by fighting disease, but they do not encourage disease. 
On the contrary, they do all in their power to prevent it. 

What may have seemed sufficient preparedness two years ago is not 
sufficient now. I de not ignore the contention of the pacilists that 
the nations of the world who are our possible antagonists of the 
future will emerge from this contest exhausted in resources and too 
humbled in spirit again to take up arms, I simply dissent from that 
view because it is not the lesson of history; it despises the unvarying 
factor of human passion which still governs individuals and nations. 
They will be crippled in resources. but they will be none the less war- 
like; they will all the more incline to force an issue with us upon 
one or more of the several contentions already developed, and with 
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their powerful navies and veteran armies they will be sorely 
to replenish their exhausted treasuries from our fat stores. 


7 — 
Bes 
there are other militant nations than those now at war, and there ts 
the turbulent land to the south of us whose borders the President 


even to ice. 

boden all the 
vaders—any pos- 
Yet you favor the new National 


solemnly declares we have not a sufficient Arm 
Your setter is strangely „ ou bag 
1 et my soul I do believe we could repel the 
sible invader of our shores—even to-day.” 
Guard bill, Involving an increase of the militia In men and money to 
about the strength of the proposed continental army, an increase of the 
Standing Army to the extent of about 30 per cent, as proposed in the 
bill of the House committee, and“ the greatest possible number of sub- 
marines.” If we are already able to repel any possible invader, why 
should we increase either branch of the service? If I believed as you 
believe, I would not approve the slightest increase in either Army or 


‘avy. 
With all respect for your sincerity, please pardon me for saying that 
the intimation of an aggressive purpose upon the part of those who 
favor the President's program is unwarranted and that the fear of 
militarism is pacifist hysteria. . Democracy has grown into the very Gher 
of our being. The vision of a “man on horseback" is but a dyspeptic 
nightmare. As well talk about the possibility of making the of 
gor g 3 absolute monarch or of restoring the temporal power of the 
ope of Rome, 

But suppose, Mr, Harpy, that the future should fulfill the grave appre- 
hensions of the President and bis supporters in this 2 1 You will 
admit the fallibility of your thinking as well as of bis. If he should 

rove to be wrong, he would do not worse than to put the country to 

The expense of a few hundred millions of dollars. If you should prove to 
be wrong, if an invader should come and we should not be able in- 
stantly to rope him as you vainly imagine, you would tax the country 
multiplied miilions in devastation and inralculable loss in the lives of 
your Fellow citizens called to a defense for which they are sadly unpre- 

red. In that case the blood of the innocents would be upen your 
Bead and not upon ours. 

I prefer to err, if there must be error of 
cede there may be, upon the side of pedi If I understand your letter, 
you prefer to err upon the side of unsafety, Permit me to say that you 
are taking a fearfui responsibility. If we prepare and no war comes, 
you may hast at our fears, though our 8 will have been the 
very means of preventing war. If we do not prepare and war comes, 
a decimated = devastated nation will curse the pacifists who scorned 
the warnings of fact under the delusions of a poet’s dream. 

I note that your letter was inserted iu the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Ir t fully request that this reply also be inserted as a protest against 
shackling the Nation in the face of peril. 

ery y. yours, 


MeLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H 


udgment, as I RT con- 
e 


CLARENCE OUSLEY. 


STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. ; 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat in 
polities. Democrats have always been in favor of peace and 
against war, and I shall vote against any policy that would lead 
to war. In my judgment, if the President forces Congress to 
permit armed belligerent merchant vessels to carry our citizens 
on the ocean, over the protests of Germany, he will provoke 
a war with that country. 

Col. Roosevelt and Mr. Root are jingoes, but are in private 
life and can only invite ridicule by putting forth the false 
doctrine that this country is the moral guardian of the earth 
and bound to go to war when a foreign nation acts immorally; 
therefore they say that it was our Nation’s duty to fight Ger- 
many for invading Belgium. 

Mr. Wilson, as our President, is the Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy and represents the moral as well as the 
fighting strength of this grent Nation. He can, therefore, wield 
a great power for good or evil in this, our Natiou's. great crisis. 
I had hoped that his great weight might be thrown on the side 
of peace. Why should he back up foolhardy Americans in reck- 
lessly and wickedly traveling on armed ships instead of un- 
armed ships? 

It would be criminal to bring on a war over a very doubtful 
point of international law, and against the will, the sound 
judgment, anc the sober common sense of the American people. 
I am confronted by a most unpleasant task, for I must either 
oppose the Democratic President or sacrifice on the alter of 
partisan politics my own solemn sense of duty to my country 
and to my race. I am a patriot before I am a partisan. No 
good man will, in such a dilemma, long hesitate to take the 
side of peace, for it is written in the Holy Book “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
Neither presidential persuasion nor coercion can force me to cast 
a vote that my conscience and my judgment tells me may force 
this Nation into a cruel, bloody, and wasteful war, and I 
believe in the end will make our Republic a military autocracy 
or a Prussianized despotism, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all Americans should be warned 
by their Government against traveling on the armed merchant 


vessels of belligerents. So believing, I would have voted for the 
McLemore resolution if the parliamentary situation would have 
been such that a direct vote could have been had. The com- 
mittee did not bring it fairly before the House. The rule 
bringing it before the House prevented any amendment of the 
resolution unless we could have voted down the rule, and I so 
voted, but the rule was adopted; therefore the vote was upon 
the resolution as a whole. It included several preambles, and 
there were two distinct paragraphs in the resolution itself, 
I could and would have voted for the first paragraph, which 
related to warning American citizens off of armed merchant 
vessels, I could not, however, vote for the preambles nor the 
second clause of the resolution because it clearly prevented 
the President from having a free hand in his negotiations with 
Germany on the question involyed in the last clause of the 
resolution; therefore I could not and would not vote for that 
cinuse, and the only thing remaining for me to do was to re- 
frain from voting at all, which course I was reluctantly forced 
to adopt. The resolution itself is as follows, and will more 
fully show my reasons as above stated: 


Whereas the Governments of two of the powers at present in war in 
pe aud on the high seas have informed all neutral powers of their 
intention to instruct the commanders of their submarine naval ves- 
sels to attack upon sight after February 29 all armed vessels of their 
enemies, whether such armed vessels are admittedly naval vessels or 
carry thelr armaments under the name and guise of “ defensive arma- 
„ment for merchant ships ; and 
Whereas the Government of Germany, one of the powers which have 
so informed the neutral powers, has submitted to the Government of 
the United States photographic facsimiles of alleged secret orders of 
the British Government, which secret orders direct that such so-called 
“defensive armament for merchant ships" shall be used offensively 
and shall be manned and directed by naval officers and men of the 
navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called defensive armament 
for merchant ships and such naval officers and men shall be, so far as 
possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral waters and ports, 
with the evident intention to deceive; and 
Whereas the my possible use for a“ defensive gun is the same as the 
use for an “ offensive gun,“ namely, to shoot and, If ible, destroy 
or ¢ the enemy ship. whether submarine or other naval craft: 


and 

Whereas the Jovernment of the United States has neither the desire 
nor the right to dictate to any of the powers whether they shall arm 
their merchant ships with guns or other‘armament or not and has no 
interest in the success or failure of such ships so armed in using their 
armaments in the only way In which they could be effectively used 
ae 3 or injuring enemy submarines or other naval 
¥ S; an 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in the 
success or failure of the submarines or other naval vessels of any 
pore in escaping or destroying such merchant ships so armed and 

no desire or right to dictate to any of the powers what steps 

they shall take to protect their vital interests and pursue their legitl- 
mate belligerent operations; and 


Whereas the Government of the United States can not look upon any 
naval engagement between any armed ships of opposin era uperen 
ps, may 


powers, no matter how such ships, or any one of such 
A ted or disguised, as other than a naval engagement under- 
taken by each n with the purpose of destroying the other 
belligerent 115 and the lives of the people thereon ; and 

Whereas while it fs indifferent as to quibbles about such terms as 
“ ofensive” and “ defensive” as 1 to guns on ships of powers 
at war, the Government of the United States is vitally concerned to 
offer its own citizens the best possible advice, counsel, and assistance 
in avoiding the bazards of war; and 

Whereas the Governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary have given 
the Government of the United States positive assurance that unarmed 
shi earrying chiefly nonbelligerent seengers. wili not be sunk— 
unless while erent the right of visit and search—unless it is er- 
= that = nonbelllgerent passengers can be removed to a place of 
safety ; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States Is yitally Interested in 
preserving to its own warships, submarine and other war vessels, 
ful) necessary freedom of action against an enemy, whether avowed 
or disguised, in any possible future war: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the House of resentatives of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
ss of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, request the 
ident ta warn all American citizens within e borders of the 
United States or its possessions or elsewhere to refrain from traveling 
on any and all ships of any and all of the powers now or in future at 
war which ship or ships shall mount guns, whether such ship be frankly 
avowed a part of the naval forces of the power whose flag it flies or 
Shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether such gun or 
guns or other armament be called “offensive” or “defensive: and in 
case American ci do travel on such armed belligerent ships that 
they do so at their own risk. 

t when the President of the United States or the Secretary of 
State shall come into possession of the actual memorandum of the Ger- 
man Government containing 8 facsimiles of alleged secret 
instructions Issued by the British Government, which alleged secret in- 
structions direct t so-called “defensive armament for merchant 
ships” shali be used offensively, and that so-called “defensive arma- 
meut for merchant ships!“ shall be manned and directed by naval officers 
and men of the navy of Great Britain, and ihat such so-called “de 
fensive armament for merchant ships“ and such naval officers and men 
shail be, as far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and ports with the evident Intention to deceive, the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of State shall at the earliest possi- 
ble moment transmit such actual memorandum of the German Govern- 
ment. with such facsimiles of alleged secret instructions of the British 
Government, and with all appendices whatsoever, to the Speaker of 
the House, that it and they may be laid before the House for its full 
information and for its assistance in performing its duty and function 
of ding the welfare of the country and its citizens and for its as- 

de in performing its constitutional duty of advising the President 
of the United States with regard to foreign relations. 
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That the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States both to uphold all American rights and to 
exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which tend 
to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone of con- 
flict where the passions of war are raging. 


Mr. Speaker, the following letter from a distinguished Phila- 
delphian, Dr. Charles Fremont Taylor, to myself so well ex- 
presses my views on this subject that I attach it hereto and 
make it a part of my remarks. It is as follows, viz: 


PHILADELPHIA, På., March 3, 1916. 
lion. J. U. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: Can you imagine an American traveling in the present 
see 4 e on un armed belligerent ship except with unpatriotic 
motives 

Remember there are at least four first-class neutral lines in operation 
between this country and Europe—our own American Line, the Holland- 
American Line, and two Scandinavian lines. At least some of these 
do not carry ammunition, while practically all, if not absolutely all, 
the belligerent ships carry cargoes consisting chiefly or largely of 
ammunition If we were in war, we would regard enemy ships carry- 
ing ammunition to be used against our soldiers as floating arsenals; 
and we would destroy them if we could, no difference who was on thein. 
And if these floating arsenals were armed, we would unhesitatingly 
class them as auxiliary naval vessels. 

Can you favor the granting of pa rts to Americans to travel on 
such vessels in the present war with self-evident unpatriotic motives? 

If we intend to maintain neutrality, should we not keep our people 
out of the war? Should we not prevent mischief-makers from dragging 
the rest of us into international difficulties and possible war? 

If we wish to go into this war, we shoald go into it right. If we do 
not wish to go into war, we should not declare an intention to defend 
mischief makers. Has any American a right“ to drag his country 
into trouble? Is it a matter of “honor” to uphold an American in 
a trattorous act? 

The writer of these lines is strongly proallies in this war, but he 
is for peace and neutrality for America. Is it not inconsistent to 
give apparent immunity to German plotters on American soil and at 
the same time dictate how Germany shall fight her enemies in distant 
seas? 

And is not our Government straining a point by uarreling with 
Great Britain concerning her control of shipments to Germany? Are 
we not wonderfully prosperous? Is there not a ready market at good 
prices for everything that America bas to sell? Then way should we 
quibble and make trouble with forcign countries and make ourselves 
“the most-hated Nation”? We- can afford to be friendly with all, and 
make ourselves the most-beloved Nation. 

Now, while “the world is on fire,” is not a time to quibble, but to 
ming our own business strictly, keep out of all entanglements, and be 
sweet and cool, 

Allow me to attempt to clarify the situation by presenting the fol- 
99 analysis : 

1. It is perfectiy clear that the intent of the international rule con- 
cerning merchant iy 7 was to bar any armament that could be really 
dangerous to a warship. 

2. Hence if the small gun permitted under that rule has now become 
an offensive weapon against the U-boats, then it must come within the 
-intent of the rule. Therefore merchant ships carrying such guns 
must be regarded as naval vessels. 

3. The President's poms disregards this plain fact of the situa- 
tion and clings to the technical interpretation of the international 
rule under conditions now obsolete. 

4. Hence I believe it to be the duty of Congress to prevent this error 
of Executive judgment from placing the Nation in a ition where the 
act of a single American in sailing on an armed belligerent ship might 
drag the whole propie into war with Germany. 

As a citizen loving peace and abhorring what is now going on in 
Europe, I ask you not to permit, with your approbation or with false 
ideas of “honor,” traitorous Americans to jeopardize the peace and 
welfare of cur country. Shall a matter so important that it may lead 
to war be decided by the people's Representatives in Congress or by 
one man in the White House? 

Yours, for cool, common sense, while the “ world is on fire,” 
CHARLES FREMONT TATLOR. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Spenker, for some time I haye bad the 
conviction that Congress should give expression to the senti- 
ment, that American citizens should refrain from traveling on 
armed merchant ships of the warring powers, and my views as 
to the duty of Congress in this regard are well known and have 
been repeatedly expressed to my constituents in communica- 
tions uddressed to them, in response to letters of inquiry as to 
my position on that question. 

I believe, that pending the settlement of the law and the facts 
of the present submarine controversy, for American citizens 
to travel on urmed belligerent merchant vessels is highly un- 
patriotic and that those of our citizens who insist upon tray- 
eling on such ships have no regard for their own lives or for 
the peace and happiness of their country and are richly de- 
serving of severe censure and condemnation. 


The President of the United States has asked this House to 
give the various warning resolutions pending in this body a full 
and fair discussion and to come to a vote upon the same. 

I voted for the previous question and for the rule giving the 
House an opportunity to vote on the proposition, because I be- 
lieved, that the President’s demand was a reasonable one and 
that every effort should be made by the House to accede to the 
same. 

I was not in favor of the McLemore resolution as it was 
drawn, and I doubt if the said resolution, in its present form, 
would command the support of more than a small percentage of 
the membership of this House and I voted against the tabling 
of the resolution because I believed it was capable of amendment 
so as to express the views of this House, that American citizens 
should avoid traveling on armed belligerent merchant vessels, 
without interfering with the constitutional rights of the Presi- 
dent to conduct our foreign affairs and without any denial or 
infringement of the right of our Government to assert to the 
asi the clear rights of American citizens under international 
aw. 

The tabling of the McLemore resolution prevented its amend- 
ment and also prevented the House from expressing its judg- 
ment on the clear proposition as to whether or not American 
citizens should avoid traveling on armed belligerent merchant 
vessels. 

I am not in favor of surrendering to England or to Germany 
or to any other of the warring powers any cloar rights of our 
citizens under international law. 

The question whether this House, representing, as it does, the 
people of the whole country, shall express its belief that Ameri- 
can citizens should keep off of armed belligerent merchant 
vessels pending the settlement of the submarine controversy is 
not an international question, but rather a domestic question, 
and it resolves itself in the simple proposition as to whether or 
not Congress should express its views on a vital question, with- 
out any impairment of the rights of our citizens or surrender 
of national honor, and with the sole object in view of minimizing 
the possibility of a conflict between our country and the warring 
nations, as a result of some reckless, thrill-loving, unpatriotic 
American citizen insisting on exercising his right under inter- 
national law, viz, the right to travel on armed belligerent mer- 
chant vessels without regard to his own personal welfare or the 
welfare of his country. 

The President of the United States, in my judgment, does not 
want war, and the best evidence of that fact is his record in the 
past 18 months in keeping our country out of war. But if 
reckless and unpatriotic American citizens are to be permitted 
to continue to travel on armed belligerent merchant vessels 
without any admonition from Congress to desist from such 
imperiling conduct to themselves and their country, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, no matter how much he may be dis- 
posed toward peace, may be compelled, as the result of the 
death of an American citizen, the victim of a belligerent sub- 
marine, to plunge this country into war. 

The present European war is not our war and if it is neces- 
sary for our people to refrain from exercising some of their 
legal rights in order that this war may continue to be a Euro- 
pean war, it would seem to be the duty of Congress to express 
at this crisis its Judgment that the highest patriotism of the 
hour demands that American citizens should so conduct them- 
selyes as to minimize, if not entirely to remove, the occasions 
that might create a crisis and involve our country in war. 

I can not subscribe to the belief that for Congress to express 
the judgment that American citizens should avoid taking pas- 
sage on armed belligerent merchant vessels would sacrifice the 
honor of our country or surrender any rights that our citizens 
have under international law or in any way hamper the Presi- 
dent in his handling of our foreign affairs. 0 

Our country warned American citizens to keep out of war- 
torn Mexico, and it has not been claimed, as far as I can learn, 
that by so doing we dishonored our country, surrendered nny 
rights that our citizens might have in Mexico, or made more 
difficult our diplomatic dealings with that country. 

In warning Americans to keep out of Mexico the President 
simply took a wise and patriotic course to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, any occasion for trouble with our sister Republic, 

My vote on the warning question was the result of n firm 
conviction on my part, that an expression of the sentiments of 
Congress, that American citizens should refrain from endanger- 
ing their lives and the peace and happiness of their country by 
taking passage on armed belligerent merchant ships, was the 
best way to assist the President of the United States in his great 
and laudable work of keeping our country out of the European 
war, and entertaining such views I would be recreant to my 
duty, as a Member of this House, if I did not vote my honest 
convictions on this question. 
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A Nation Muzzled by False National Honor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNBSOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 10, 1916. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, where did the edict come 
from that says all America may be juggled in order to protect 
foolhardy or designing speculators whenever they wish to travel 
on armed merchant ships controlled by nations at war? 

I can not discuss so important a subject without a few prelimi- 
nary observations, The general impression is that truth is 
free. No one seems willing to buy it, and since it costs money 
to compile and present it in practical form to be read not much 
of it comes before the public in concrete form so that everybody 
can get at it. Everybody is therefore puzzled about existing 
conditions. 

DECEPTION AS A PINE ART. 

At no period in the world’s history has deceit been so bold and 
aggressive as now in attempting to engulf all humanity in the 
maelstrom of hell. The whole world is sizzling in the “ melting 
pot.” Sober men and women who measure the conditions with 
- unselfish judgment and suggest sane action are pounced upon by 


the devils in command of the“ hell-storm” in an attempt to have- 


them labeled “cowards” and to force us into war over a stand- 
ard of false national honor. Many of the highest officers of 
Government fail to sustain their moral courage for common 
sense, and add to the confusion of the excited by trying to sup- 
port the demands of speculators. 

Amid all this confusion the lords of “ special privilege” stand 
serene in their selfish glee, coining billions of profit from the 
rage of war. They coldly register every volley of artillery, 
every act of violent aggression, as a profit on their war stock 
and war contracts. They commerciulize every excitement, scalp 
in and out of the market alternately, taking a profit both ways 
on a fluctuating market. 

Deception hus paid a few so well that its practice has be- 
come a fine art, and is maintained by many ingenious schemes, 
Those who earn their living by the sweat of many hours of daily 
toil have little time left after their work is done to figure out 
the ways in which the schemers gather in the cream of the 
products of toll. 

THE INVISIBLE ORGANIZERS, 


We have been buncoed, and a majority of us do not know how 
it was done. “Invisible organizers” did it. Special privilege 
employs many agencies for the purpose; Rockefeller Institute, 
Carnegie foundation, and the like; besides, most of the great 
city press are maintained by them for that purpose. Their 
work is even stealthily being introduced into the public schools, 
They do not leave the tender minds of the children free to un- 
selfish tutorship by parents and teachers, but use adroit means 
in an attempt to warp the youthful minds in a belief in special 
privilege. They also seek to control civic bodies and league 
them with the United States Chamber of Commerce. Their 
articles disclose no selfishness. On the contrary, they are com- 
mendable in terms, but back of it all are the “invisible organ- 
izers,” who make use of the organization to further selfish ends, 

The ordinary work of these civic bodies is beneficial. Most 
of the members are from the best citizens, acting with the best 
motives. Little do they know when they join of the deep-laid 
schemes of the “inner circle,” or even that an “inner circle” 
exists. It is the underground lines that are used by the 
“inner circle” only that influence village and city councils, 
legislatures, and Congress to grant special privilege. 

Mr. H. L. Day, of Minneapolis, takes a keen interest in the 
public welfare and has, at his own expense, exploited a plan of 
the “secret organizers.” We are indebted to Mr. Day for a 
diflicult as well as dangerous task in presenting in concrete 
form one of their methods. No man can present the truth about 
the “secret organizers” for special privilege without bringing 
on himself the venom of those interests and attack by that part 
of the press which they support. Mr. Day does not say that 
the power possessed by special privilege is or will be wrongly 
used. He clearly shows that it can be. I say, however, that 
if past experience is at par the power will be used. In fact, 
the evidence is conclusive that it already has been used. A 
letter written by Mr. Day upon this subject is akin to my dis- 
cussion, I will insert it later as a part of my remarks, 


LIII 32 


THINGS THAT STAGGER. 

(a) The toiler, whether in field, shop, store, or elsewhere, 
wonders why tLe better mechanical devices and effective ap- 
pliances for production do not effect a material reduction in the 
hours of labor and a substantial increase in pay. They should, 
but the results give but little of that advantage to the toilers. 

(b) For nearly two decades conservation propaganda has 
been rife. Forest reserves haye been created, coal lands in the 
public domain have been withdrawn, and other things done for 
conservation, much of it wisely, but, strange to admit, we follow 
a most wasteful policy in another direction wantonly destruc- 
tive of conservation. It is in regard to certain kinds of export. 
Enormous material resources are taken from Mother Earth in 
America daily, much valuable labor expended upon them, and 
then vast quantities shipped to foreign nations to be consumed 
in destroying valuable property, as well as human lives—conser- 
yation for destruction. 

(c) We even boast when exports exceed imports, without a 
thought as to what we get in return. Unless we receive 
imports equal in value to exports, the first of a class not so 
readily produced in our country and the latter not so neces- 
sary to our consumption, it is not conservation, The export 
of valuable goods in excess of the import of valuable goods is 
a loss. It is merely done as a scheme for speculators to scalp 
profits on the one going out and on the other coming in. That 
practice is the underlying cause of the world’s war. Except 
when we need foreign good: more than we do our own, the 
exchange is the reverse of conservation. 

(d) The labor and risk of effecting exchanges should be pnid 
for according to the service value. There should be no interest 
charge. Interest is usury. Credit,“ said a banker, recently, 
addressing school children in this Capital City, “is the uni- 
versal servant of mankind, carrying him along the road of bar- 
barism to civilization.” Originally that was true. The original 
statement of it is old. Things have changed, however, and 
under present conditions this banker tried to fool the children. 

THE RAVISHER. 

“ Credit,” the most useful agent of commerce, except trans- 
portation, one day was met and ravished by Usury. Usury 
ever since has been carrying on his hellish designs to destroy 
civilization.. Credit herself, through the base seduction of 
Usury, has become an object of commerce and is no longer the 
agent of civilization, but, on the contrary, hand in hand with 
Usury, is leading civilization astray and back to barbarism, 
making of the existing civilization base mockery. The truth 
is testified to in the European carnage based on industrial 
slavery, the offspring of Usury. 

ELEMENTS OF PEACE. 

In paragraphs a. b, e, and d is seen the cause of social difficul- 
ties. Give the toller the proper results for his toil, practice a 
correct conservation; carry on the commerce, domestic and for- 
eign, to supply needs and not as a means for scalping indi- 
vidual fortunes, and abolish usury. To do those four things 
would place us on a peace basis and prepare us for war if war 
should be forced upon us. 

t PREPAREDNESS.” 

This word “preparedness,” according to its most frequent 
present use, comes under the title “deception as a fine art.” 
It was seized on by the war-munition lords as a substitute for 
“armament,” because armament would suggest what was really 
meant. Like stealth was practiced when special privilege 
seized “reciprocity” as a title to make the public accept a 
fake reciprocity. A like trick was used again when the phrase 
“Federal reserve banks“ was taken to make the public believe 
them national banks, when, in fact, a more powerful Money 
Trust was created. aid 
HONEST PREPAREDNESS. 

(a) The first step in preparedness is to abandon false ideals 
and instead exercise common sense in dealing with conditions, 
War is a violation of all law, God's as well as man’s, and we must 
exercise judgment when such violation occurs and do everything 
in our power to extinguish the flames instead of adding to them. 
To seek to apply “national honor” with no thought of existing 
conditions and without view of the general welfare is weakness 
instead of strength, foolhardy instead of brave, traitorous rather 
than patriotic. 

(b) We can not in the same breath cling to the Monroe doc- 
trine and insist on interfering in the affairs of Europe and Asia. 
To claim that we can do both is too contradictory to require 
more than a bare statement to refute it. We may stick to the 
Monroe doctrine if we wish, but the other is absurd. and if we 
hold to it we will have to fight the world without a cause. 

(c) The seas are highways for the world. In times of war 
there is disturbance. Common sense dictates a policy that would 
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steer us clear of the war, for there is opportunity to use the seas 
without. It is natural for warring nations to use every means 
to destroy each other. When merchant ships, armed or unarmed, 
are employed in carrying materials to prosecute war it is natu- 
ral for the nation against which they would be used to destroy 
or capture such ships if it can. For Americans to travel on such 
ships is wrong. Surely the warring nations will resort to any 
means to exhaust each other. If citizens of neutral nations can 
protect them the owners will see to it that such travelers are 
aboard, A proclamation should Issue that Americans on such 
ships travel at their own risk, except that negotiations would 
be entered into to determine their rights. Then patriotic eiti- 
zens would be more willing to travel, because they would know 
it was at their own risk, whereas now none but moral cowards, 
thoughtless persons, or scheming speculators willing to take the 
risk for big profits, will travel on these ships. No American 
worthy of the name will. by any unnecessary act, jeopardize the 
welfare of a bundred million fellow Americans, 

(d) Citizens living in foreign countries for profit making, 
speculation, or other purely private enterprise not coupled with 
a national necessity should take their own chances with the 
countries in which they live and not involve our country in 
controversy that might be cause for war. We should not fol- 
low false ideals, however old they may be. See what false 
ideals are doing for Europe. If citizens were discriminated 
against, negotiations should be entered Into with a view to ad- 
justing their rights; but no reason exists why the rank and file 
of Americans who develop and support America should support 
adventurers in foreign lands to the extent of making war to 
protect their dealings, 

(e) The manufacture for export of war material and denth- 
dealing instruments Is a crime not only against humanity but 
in contradiction of conservation. It furnishes other nations 
with material that may be used against us. It is a poor way 
to “preparedness” to manufacture war material for other na- 
tions, Special privilege wants that kind of “ preparedness” 
because it gets pay for arming other nations, and then claims 
that we must arm to defend ourselves against those nations, so 
it can get pay for that, too. An embargo is a step to honest 
and true preparedness. À 

(f) Loans to float foreign credits and bonds is the broker's 
kind of “preparedness.” The war lords borrowed money 
to be used for destructive foreign war cheaper than our farmers, 
merchants. and manufacturers were able to borrow for con- 
stuctive work at home. The fact that special privilege in 
America is leagued with special privilege in Europe is the only 
danger of drawing America into the war. In an article I pub- 
lished in September, 1915, I stated that, while this dealing In 
war bonds, credit, and war speculation would never be called 
cause for our being drawn into war, it still might get us in. 
The tenacity with which the subsidized press demands Govern- 
ment guarantee of safety to foolhardy or inconsiderate Amer- 
ican citizens who travel on armed belligerent merchant ships ts 
for the purpose of involving us in war to protect speculators. 
For the same reason the same subsidized press strains every 
point to scare the American people to provide a great Navy 


and vast Army. 
SAVING FOR PREPAREDNESS, 

The banks loan a large part of the people’s deposits to special 
privilege. By the use of the money speculators scalp from the 
people of this Nation several billion dollars annually. Here we 
can make a saving. Instead of letting speculators collect an- 
nually this vast sum from the people's earnings it may be 
retained for the people themselves. The Government can take 
a part to drill men, fortify and protect our coasts, pay all Fed- 
eral taxes, besiaes give us financial service at less cost. Specu- 
lators want the kind of preparedness that sows seeds of war 
and weakens us. Dealing in war material, loaning the people's 
deposits at war rates. and other speculation pays special privi- 
lege enormous profits, but it saps the people's life blood. weakens 
the morals, and leaves the Nation actually weaker in the end 
than no preparation at all. Special privilege seeks a dividend 
preparedness to pay its dividends. It would create dependence 
instead of independence. The Du Pont, Rockefeller. Morgan. 
and others, brand of“ preparedness * would enormously incrense 
taxes and otherwise burden humanity. Their kind of “ prepared- 
ness” would give them control of an army to bulldoze us 
exactly what they want in order to maintain economic injustice 
and special privilege. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGH OPPOSES CONSTRUCTIVE PREPAREDNESS. 


The most effective preparedness to meet every possible emer- 
gency is conservation of our economic resources which consist 
ef the material natural resources and human energy applied to 
the best methods of production of serviceable commodities and 
of desirable things and in making them available to the people. 


Along with that we may without burden provide every facility 
for successful defense. The world will never be conquered- Sy 
the military, because that provides for nothing but destruction 
and invites for itself defeat. Therefore it hne been alternate 
victory and defeat since the world -began, with no permanent 
good established—merely a false herald and boyst of the bully. 

It can not change its cwn. law. When it conquers to-day. it 
creates the conditions for its own defeat to-morrow. Special 
privilege was born in militarism, maintains itself by militarism, 
how has its support in militarism, and under he guise of pre- 
paredness seeks to perpetuate its power. The first step to 
permanent preparedness is to oust special privilege. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PREPAREDNESS. 


The people of this country have on deposit in the banks over 
820.000.000.000, on which the banks pay an average of less than 
2 per cent interest. A part they loan to plain borrowers and 
charge them several times that rate of interest. The rest, ex- 
cept reserve, they loan to speculators: The latter get inside 
information from the big banks and scalp the market and fleece 
the people ont of the difference in the price the producer gets 
and consumer pays. I have heretofore furnished the RECORD 
proof that we are losing in the purely speculative process, Inde- 
pendent of any necessity of legitimate commerce, several billions 
of dollars annually. 

I suggest that with several billion dollars annual saving that 
could be made out of what we have heretofore been fleeced 
we would have the means to employ all the military service 
we need at as high pay to our men as is paid in the civil occu- 
pations, The same men could give a part of their time to civil 
occupations and be pak! for it. We would save enough to pro- 
vide the means to protect our coasts, build submarines, air- 
craft, and so forth, solely as a means for defense and not to 
save speculators in their foreign-market exploits. Part of the 
saving could also be used to buy up and store our surplus grain 
products for use when we might be short. 

When we rid ourselves of the scalpers there will be less 
military parade and little likelihood of war. The war is ex- 
hausting the nations involved, except, perhaps. Japan. They 
are all praying to God for an end to war. Once the war is 
over and they recover their reason, take an Inventory of their 
losses, human and material, no war will be made against us 
from that source for a long time to come, if ever. We should 
be ridiculous to provide a great Navy that would be useless 
almost before we could complete it, when it Is certain that we 
can protect ourselves against attack, which we can do by a 
well-drilled citizenship soldiery, proper submarine, aircraft, 
me coast defense. We do not want a professional Army and 

In vy. 

In September, 1915, I published an article opposing war loans 
bein: financed in this country. At the time the city press was 
teeming with praise for the promoters of these loans and natu- 
rally did not want my article published, so I published it my- 
self, with the aid of the country press. I quote parts of the 
article, as follows: 

COMMERCIALIZING SENTIMENT AT THR RISK OF WAR. 


Speculation coldly watches. It takes advantage of every ri ad Sane 
We all speculate, but most of us are not professional. Only few of 
us ever seek to commercialize sentiment. hese few are the profes- 
sional . They shou:é be separated from the rest of us, just 
as certainly as wolves should be separated from sheep. Commerctaliz- 
ing sentiment ' is the act of coo! professional speculators only. I refer 
to them when I use the term specu,ator. 

There is a heap of trouble on in the world. Europe ts ablaze with 
war, with its consequent destruction and creation of race hatred. 
National sentiment is at its heigbt. Every country realizes the sertous- 
ness of things and wishes to meet these trying days by solving in the 
best way possible its own problems and to hold its plate in the affairs 
of the world witb the least loss to Its pe le and gain, If possible, and, 
if not already in the war, to keep out of it, if that is posunie The 
world's melting pot” is sizziing, however, and the problem is, What 
are we Americans going to do: 

The public is often punished to the limit before it remedies an exist- 
ing evil. That the existing capitalistic system bas reached the limit 
of some bad practices seems probabile from the result of it in Europe. 
We may not ve fully learned the lesson, but the final settlement of 
Europe's struggle will teach us. whether we stay out of It or not. That 
struggle 18 the result of commercial greed, whatever other excuse may 
be given. 

trange it is that a people intelligent as we are, should permit our- 
selves to be taxed to support that war. We had no need of accepting 
any material part of that burden. It was the speculators, however, 
who saw an opportunity to use the same old tricks they have always 
used to reap profits for themselves and burden the tollers. In order 
to make the multimillionaires richer, they have not hesitated to mix 
our financial and business interests with those of the warring nations, 
They thus have forced our people into a ponton to bear murh of the 
burden that belonged to Europe only. uless this commercial greed 
ends, our part of the burden will be billions. 

No one who can think rightly and fakes the time to do so believes 
that the welfare of our people Is supported by supplying nations at 
war with financial and material aid to aaor each other, All our 
interests are opposed to any such aition. It matters not whether inter- 
national laws permit it or not It can not be required. Unfortunately, 
the national administration without protest, permits speculators to use 
the people's means to finance and supply the warring countries for war 
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urposes. The farmers, with better security, the wage workers, the 

dustrial and business interests ut our own country, all are forced to 
ay more for money to finance their legitimate constructive needs than 
the nations at war pay to finance their work of destruction. 

+ è è The Money Trust. which controls the so-called Federal 
reserve banks, follows the same old practice that it did before the 
Federal reserve banks were organized, and now with less risk to itself. 
Wall Street speculators still! borrow on call at from 1 to 2 per cent and 
use the money to exploit the peonia When parties not in the trust wish 
to borrow for :egitimate business or industrial purposes they are forced 
to pay as high or higher rates than before. They are informed that it 
is caused by the war. The speculators have tied us to the war by this 
false financial system. Examples are grief before us that teach 
us the folly of those responsible for the new Federal reserve bank act, 
and other fakes of carlier days imposed by boss politicians. 

Wall Street speculators often pay as low as 1 per cent and seldom 
above 2 per cent interest, while, on the other hand, the legitimate in- 
dustrial and business interests have found it difficult to borrow enough 
money at a price. Whether we examine the press files for the last 

ear ¿r for 20 or more years, we find practically the same story of con- 
trast between the interest rates the Wall Street speculators pay and what 
the industrial and business interests pay. A single transaction illus- 
trates the practice, for it goes on the same way practically all the time. 
Take the press reports of September 16, 1915, as the example, for it is 
the story of every day. It Is as follows: 
NEW YORK MONEY, 
“New York, Scptember 18. 

. “Call money steady ; high, 2 per cent; low, 17; last loan, 2 per cent; 
closing bid 1}; offered at 2. 

“Time loans hen 60 days, 24 per cent; 90 days, 21 per cent and 3 
per enki six months, 3 per cent; mercantile paper 31 per cent and 31 
Der cent.“ 

In the same press the following appeared : 

REDISCOUNT RATE OF KESERVE BANK LOWERED. 

“The Federal Reserve Board in. Washington yesterday approved a 
rediscount rate of 15 per cent on commercial paper of 60 and 90 
maturity for the Minneapolis reserve bank, he rate heretofore has 
been 5 per cent for that class of papero; 

The Federal reserve banks are the banker's banks, and, conyenienily 
for the s ators, are prohibited from doing business with the plain 
peie he one in Minneapolis is in the greatest agricultural district 

America, and, iike the other 11 reserve banks, is a feeder to the 
Wall Street operators. If member country banks, which the law forced 
to join, wish to borrow they must pay 43 and 5 per cent and naturally 
charge those who borrow from them several additional 182 cent. The 
nigger in the woodplle they try to conceal by tel 
speculators are prohibited from rrowiug from the Federal reserve 
banks on eee paper. The prohibition was purposely made to 
fool the public. ` 

The Federal Reserve Board was educated to believe in the Wall Street 
ways, and compels the member banks, if they borrow from the Federal 
reserve banks, to pay 41 and 5 per cent, knowing, of course, that they 
will not borrow extensively at those rates when they can borrow for less 
from the Wall Street banks, of which there is one or more in every large 
city. Consequently when the Wall Street rates are from 1 to 2 and 3 per 
cent the country banks wili not pay the reserve banks 41 and 8 per 


they can not loan it to the plain borrowers. That is exac what Wall 
Street wants. The Federal reserve interest rates are kept high to insure 


try banks to borrow 
from the reserve banks, In that way Wall Street banks, which are con- 
trolled by the speculators, relieve themselves when they wish it. They, 
too, can borrow from the reserve banks on notes eligible to rediscount. 
The money they collect from the country banks and what 5 may 
borrow from the Federai reserve they can loan to speculators. It has 
the same effect as 97 on speculative paper. 
Those who at first believed that the Federal reserve banks were in- 
tended for the plain borrowers should now sec their mistake. The proot 
is piling, up ally to show that they are simply Wall Street feed- 


ers. 

if the administration were as much interested to help the plain people 
as it was to nelp the railroads when it used its influence to get the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise their freight and pasager 
rates, it would use its influence with the Federal rye to 
reduce interest rates to 2 or 3 per cent. This latter would be for a 
more laudable purpose. Why should not the legitimate business and 
industrial interests get at least equal advantages with Wall Street 
speculators? Wall Street serves no economic need, and still it is sup- 
ported by tee methods through Government agencies. * * * 

A most dangerous trick was turned by the so-called war loans. 
The banks were filled with money belonging to depositors. The Federal 
reserve banks also were filled with the reserve from member banks, 
The warring countries were shipping to us funds for supplics. There 
seen ed to no end to the funds, and more were coming. Do you 
suppose the banks were loaning it? Ob. no; not for any reasonable 
interest, except to the Wall Street speculators. To anyone borrowin 
for a legitimate enterprise the n rates of interest were cha 8 
But the Wall Street speculators plainy saw that the rates of interest 
would soon have to be reduced to the plain borrowers unless some 
Scheme was devised to prevent it TDO knew that a general reduction 
of interest would result in a rapid increase in tbe value of farm 
land, which Le did not want to have Lappen. It would also result 
in a rise in value of everything that the citizen of ordinary means 
posse: . Wages. too, would rapidly increase unless the surplus 
money could be diverted into some unnatural channel. It was plain, 
above all other things, and to the special interests very important. that 
unless the rapidly accumulating funds could be divert that from 

0.000.000.000 to $60.000.000.000 of debts owing from municipalities, 

tates, corporations, individuals, and others would be refunded at lower 
interest rates, possibly as low as those to which Wall Street is 
favored. The speculators know that if that happened the railways 
would be foreed to reduce freight and passenger rates. The Mon 

Trust saw that all these (hings would occur nuless some excuse coul 
be found to use up the rapidly accumulating funds. It knew that a 


reduction of even 2 per cent interest on the vast sums owing would 
be an annual loss to the Money Trust control of ever a billion dollars 
and a corresponding saving to the plain people. So in order to pre- 
vent it and to keep interest rates bigb. to keep farm products the 
cheapest when the farmer sells, the highest when the consumer buys, 
to head off a rapid advance in farm lands. to prevent small business 
concerns becoming too prosperous, to avoid a reduction in the cost 
of living—yes; for all these purposes, and to facilitate big speculation, 
the Money Trust planned the war loans and pretended (hat it was 
done to help “the poor farmer“ and “the poor wageworker.” 

Bethlehem steel advanced over $500 per sbarc. In a single day it 
advanced $70 per share. Did wheat and wageworkers get a raise? 
Not that anyone knows of. 

A poem in October Puck hits tue vail exactly on the head. The 
following are a few lines ot it: 


THE JOY IN WALL STREET. 


This is the war stock soaring high, 

That brings all the joy to Wall Street. 
This is the gambler, wild ot cye, 

Who shares with his broker, brisk and spry, 
The profit in war stocks, soaring high. 
That brings all the joy to Wall Street. 

So this is the list of what they buy: 

An orphaned infant's feeble cry, 

A widowed woman's sob and — 24 

A field of graves where the dead men lic, 

A shambles where thousands dally die, 

A billion shells that in battle fly. 

Gladness glows in the gambler’s eye, 

And he shares with his broker, brisk and spry, 
The profits in war stocks, soaring high, 
That brings all the Joy to Wall Street. 


Wonderfully solicitous the Money Trust is for the“ poor farmer“ and 
the “poor wageworker ” when it fears losing any part of its control. 
What an array it has of subsidized newspapers to sophisticate in an 
effort to mislead the public—that part of the press which has no direct 
answer to honest statements except to say demagogue of those who 
present them. By the ery of “demagogue” they scare many a timid 
person from the fleld of honest discussion. When they can not intimi- 
date with the cry of “demagogue” they become peeved and resort to 
ridicule, funny stunts, and to petty misrepresentation. But what the 
subsidized sees rints is not what harms the public most. The sub- 
sidized portion of the press merely seeks to draw the 8 into dark 
corners, where they can not sec, in order that the field for profit making 
may be preempted by the Money Trust. The thing that ordinarily saves 
the Money Trust from defeat, however. is not the influence of the sub- 
sidized press, but factionalism-among the people. It succeeds in array- 
ing the interests of different sections of the country eagainst cach other, 
political party against political party, and divides the parties into fac- 
tions, creates jealousy among individuals and officials, and then barters 
and compromises them all with cach other, until all except the Money 
Trust are losers. That is the way it wins its battles against the 
People. 

* a * s * » . 

An administration which remains silent when money is loaned at 1 
and 2 per cent on call and less than 4 per cent on time to parasite 
8 on Wall Street, while the Federal Reserve Board forces the 

‘ederal reserve banks to charge 43 to 5 per cent to member banks, thus 
forcing the plain borrowers to pay as high as 10 per cent, and even more 
in some instances, is not entitled to the people's confidence. 

No patriotic citizen who has given the matter thought encugh to be 
familiar with the facts will be otherwise than dceply disappointed that 
huge foreign loans haye been made by our peopte to enable Europe's 

—(— to murder and destroy, While the legitimate business and in- 
ane al interests of our own country are forced to pay much higher 
rates than these war nations pay. Hare we come to a condition where 
we give greater consideration to nations destroying each other than we 
do to our own pepu: Do we not know that these nations will return 
again and again for additional loans, and that since speculators are 
now mana the game they will wish to follow it to the end? Do we 
not know t Europe will never pay? 

No independence-loving people will saddle on the future generations 

unjust a debt as is now being heaped upon those unfortunate peo- 

es. They are paying now with their lives and their fortunes for the 
Polites of the existing capitallstic system. When the war is over and 
peace is declared, they will come to their natural senses, for they are 
mostly thinking peoples. They will repudiate their follies and quite 
likely cancel their debts in a new way not satisfactory to the creditors. 
Furthermore, these very loans are not unlikely to be the means of get- | 
ting us into the war, and are in some instances being pressed with that 
object in view. These same agencies are at work trying to create a 
sentiment for an extraordinary preparedness for war, offensive and de- 
fensive. Only the defensive is being advertised, for thes believe that 
they can commit the people to a defensive program on so great a scale 
that when once it is accomplished it can immediately be converted into 
an ters re to protect their war loans. That game is now being played 
to a 8 

The war loans, while they are not unlikely to be the means of in- 
yolving us in war, will never be directly named as such. The sub- 
sidized poraa of the press wili be used in an attempt to trump up col- 
zateral incidents out of which to fan a biaze of public indignation to 
the extent of creating a war fever. The pretense that these war loans 
are to help the“ r farmer” and the “poor wageworker” is the 
limit. Examine what happened to the produce market, independent 
of what it would be influenced anyway, by the war, and then examine 
what happened to the stock market and compare the two. Then you 
will see what the war loans were for. Both the produce aud he stock 
markets wiil be found in the daily press. 

The war bonds are certain to repudia.ed within a few years. No 
one should buy these bonds with the hope of collecting them in fuil. 


Some change in interest rates has occurred since the article 
was written, but the Money Trust control is supreme, as it will 
continue to be while the Federal reserve banks are governed as 
now. 

James J. Hill, one of the ablest meu in the world in many 
respects, urged the foreign loans. Mr. Hill, in addition to being 


tN 


a great railroad man, is interested in the big banks. Note the 
following statement which the press attributes to Mr. Hill as 
having been made March 1. 1916: 

It seems to me that what the United States will need the most will 
be business courage. enterprise, and ample capital. There will prob- 
ably be ample capital. provided that we have industrial peace and a 
reasonable assurance that there will be available foreign markets for 
our surplus products. 

Note particularly. There will probably be ample capital 
provided we have industrial peace.“ Mr. Hill can rest assured 
that there will be “industrial peace” if we have industrial 
justice, and not before. The people's deposits are in Mr. Hill's 
banks. His statement is in effect a threat that the toilers must 
not ask or demand industrial justice, and if they do, the de- 
posits belonging to the people will be locked up. I do not 
criticise Mr. Hill for the statement, because under the special 
privilege plan of the world, to which he is committed, it would 
naturally be done that way. They propose to handle the 
people's deposits as they “damn” please. That is the effect 
of it. Parlor talk does not fit the occasion, but some unusual— 
profane emphasis is necessary to the extraordinary condi- 
tions prevailing. This hoarding of the people's funds for the 
benefit of the speculators by the Federal reserve banks and the 
implied threat of Mr. Hill and others as to what will be done 
with them if the people demand justice, and the fact that they 
diverted the capital belonging to Americans to Europe in order 
to squeeze greater rates of interest from borrowers for legiti- 
mate purposes: at home, and to scalp billions of profits from 
speculation. should “get under the skin“ of every American 
and make him fight to the last “trench” this Money Trust 
combination. 

The present execntive administration seems to have given 
itself entirely over to the side of special privilege. Not only 
does it encourage aid to certain of the belligerents in material 
and financial ways, but it looks as if it is trying to force the 
other belligerents to make war a parlor game, in order that 
certain citizens who insist on jeopardizing a hundred million 
Americans by their scalping profits out of foreigners as well as 
out of us may have full control. I speak not for either side of 
this great European and Asiatic struggle, but for America. 


THE FORD IDEBA, 


Special privilege received a sudden shock one day. A con- 
structive genius made a fortune and created a precedent by 
making a very material division with his employees of the 
profits from a great business. Special privilege everywhere 
looked upon this act with amazement. It wondered if something 
was wrong with the man, for was it possible that even one man 
with so great a fortune could think of dividing with those who 
helped him produce it? But fact showed that there was nothing 
wrong with this man. for if there had been Henry Ford could 
not have come up from the poverty of a day laborer to become a 
great constructive genius. He had now scared special privilege, 
for would not the tollers everywhere demand the equal recogni- 
tion that the Ford idea had voluntarily extended? Mr. Ford 
was despised by special privilege for this recognition of labor. 
But there was nothing it could do except to wait and watch for 
an opportunity to deal a blow from the dark. í 


AN ADDITIONAL FORD IDEA. 


Industrial justice practiced by even one great concern was an 
example that was being watched from every corner of the 
world. Special privilege feared this, but suddenly another Ford 
iden flashed over the world. This time. however, special priv- 
Uege was organized to oppose it. Its subsidized press had been 
working overtime to- frighten the people with all sorts of false 
statements about war'being forced upon us and getting us ready 
to expend billions of dollars for armament. So when the Ford 
idea of securing peace flashed over the world and. preparations 
were made to get results the subsidized press trained its guns upon 
Mr. Ford in an atteinpt to make him look ridiculous. Every- 
where the press belittled and ridiculed the Ford peace idea. 
Special privilege believed it had its revenge. But the peace idea 
grew day by day and has become a power. The man who faces 
the avalanche of ridicule hurled from thousands of newspapers 
without side-stepping his purpose is stronger than an army 
general or an admiral. advocating billions for armament with 
no principle behind it except industrial slavery. 


THERE ARE OTHERS, 

William Jennings Bryan, too, becnuse he dared to advocate 
methods to encourage good will. is ridiculed by the jingo press. 
Everyone of prominence who dares attempt to block rushing 
headlong into enormous expenditures for armament is the object 
of ridicule from the press, subsidized from the billions of profits 
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made by special privilege out of the game of war. Every time 
an Army or Navy appropriation Dill is drafted this same press 
has found war scares to prepare the public to accept any kind 
of expense proposed. I have watched it for the last 20 years, 
and the war scares appear in the press headlines regularly in 
advance of the presentation of these bills, 

We have expended on the maintenance of Army and Navy 
more in the last 11 years than any other country except England, 
but the war lords in America say that we are in the most pitiable 
condition and could not defend ourselves against a second-rate 
power. For God's sake, with all this expenditure they say we 
are helpless, If that is so. we had better not spend a dollar, for, 
without previous preparation, we twice whipped England, a first- 
rate power. With all her navy and a then considerable army. 
and an excuse she considered sufficient, England did not dare 
attack us when our States were at war with ench other. If the 
great expenditure we have made has secured nothing, we had 
better conserve the people, at least, and not work them to death 
to pay for additional nothing. Preparedness? Of course we 
want to be prepared, but in the right way. 

The problem of armament is one on which honest people differ 
as to what course we should pursue—extent and everything con- 
nected. No one claims that we should not he provided with 
means to defend ourselves. Unfortunately not only honest and 
patriotic people study this problem, but selfish interests do, too, 
and they do it for selfish reasons, which has confused the con- 
sideration. 

As I have already stated, it is a practice of the selfish, when 
they start a campaign for graft, to select a captivating name, 
for a good name frequently wins even a bad case. Reciprocity 
was sprung as a name for an act which was a fraud upon the 
farmers and wageworkers. Federal reserve banks was selected 
asa name to make the public believe they were United States 
banks, but they were not. When the recent war loan was made 
it was pretended that it was made to make better markets for 
farm products, but it was really made to boom war stocks. 
Special interests wish to use Uncle Sam to further booin war 
stocks by armament, and they use the word “ preparedness” as 
best suited to fool us. 

Now is the time to exercise judgment instead of following 
fake sentiment. We must not, however. make the mistake of 
believing that common sense will prevail. Jt has net done so 
in the past and will not do so in all cases in the future. We 
know that mistakes have occurred and will occur again. We 
expect mistakes to be made in regard to preparedness. Tt is 
better to have enough than too little. We must give it reason- 
able consideration. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR CONDITIONS, 


We raise more food than we can eat; we produce more mate- 
rial suitable to be made into wearing apparel than we can 
wear; we have more of the material than is necessary for 
buildings to shelter us as well as to shelter whatever stock, 
goods, and provisions we need; we also have the material re- 
quired to build factories, the machinery to put in them, and 
railways for transportation. We have exactly enough people 
to operate everything and the conditions to make us all. prosper- 
ous. I say “exactly enough people” advisedly, for whntever 
our population. the industries may be adjusted to our needs. 
The resources are here for our use. By any sensible applica- 
tion and fair government, half a billion people could prosper 
equally as well as any lesser number. 

Knowing that we have everything necessary to fulfill a better 
civilization, we should not despair of the future, as some do, 
because they claim we shall be compelled to meet the competi- 
tion of impoverished Europe. If with all the natural ad- 
vantages we have we do not possess common sense ta deal with 
them and keep ourselves free from the conditions that have 
produced the existing result in Europe, we acknowledge a weak- 
ness which, if we do not overcome it, will lead us to ruin. 

It is true that if we continue to let wealth govern by a 
system to strip the toilers of the profits from the products of toil 
we have a very ragged future before us, and in that event there 
is every reason why honest men and women might despair for 
the future of our country. We are operating practically under 
the same system that led Europe into its present difficulties. 
The only thing we lack to make it completely so is an im- 
mense navy and large professional standing army. There were 
honest men and women in Europe who for a long tiine prior 
to the war despaired for the future of the nations now in 
conflict. The people generally over there did not exercise their 
own power, but let crowned heads and aristocrats rule them, 
and now they are reaping the cyclone of despair. the result of 
fake economic practice, plus shining armor, conceit, and preda- 
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tory plotting. We have been equally lacking in dealing with 
economic facts; and if now, with the example of Europe before 
us, we fall into the same trap, when our troubles come, as they 
surely will, if we build a great navy and raise a large pro- 
fessional army, we will be more to blame for our fall when it 
comes than Europe is for its fall; for now that we know what 
has come to pass over there, we should not be blind to a simi- 
lar if not a worse fate here from going on with and enlarging 
upon what has ruined Europe. 


WE HOLD THE KEY TO OUR OWN SUCCESS. 


Knowing that within our own continental domain we possess 
every material resource to supply actual necessities as well as 
desirable luxuries, why should we worry about forelgn com- 
merce? I do not claim that we should neglect it, but it is 
absurd to fight for it merely as a means of scalping profit for 
speculators. We should appreciate that the more we export the 
less we have remaining for ourselves, and that the only economic 
and true reason for exporting any of our products is to make a 
few exchanges for those things produced in foreign countries 
that we need and the likes of which we can not economically 
produce. 

The thing that has prevented our success and likewise the 
success of other nations is a lack of fight on the part of the 
average individual for the enforcement of public rights as 
against individual graft. The reward for the faithful to spe- 
cial privilege, and the rocky road forced by special privilege 
upon those who are faithful to the public, makes it dificult to 
secure men to fight for true reform, a reform that would sub- 
stantially protect the workers of the world. Everywhere the 
man who stands for special privilege is rewarded. If he has 
been elected to act for the people, but instead joins secret cau- 
cuses, secret committee sessions, dark-corner agreements, and 
acts for special privilege, the stand-pat press will support him 
for reelection, and if, perchance, his traitorous acts have been 
discovered*by the people and they defeat him, then he is pro- 
vided an appointment to high office by the President or by some 
appointing power. He gets a high salary, paid for by the same 
people who defeat him. The special interest supports, through 
its press, nnd an assurance that if it fails to put him across, a 
good salaried public office from the appointive power higher up 
will be provided, is the graft not only to the one defeated, but 
an implied promise, always kept, that the appointing official 
will in any event also be taken care of. Though they are not 
all such, we too often find these traitors filling high-salaried 
office as a reward for special-fayor support. That is why this 
Congress and this administration, as well as some that have 
been, stand discredited. 

Too many think they must keep a pull with the appointing 
powers, 

No graver problems ever faced the Nation and the world than 
those now presented. For this Congress and individual Mem- 
bers to fear presidential disfavor when Congress believes it 
shouid act seems to prevent Congress doing its duty. God for- 
bid that party politics should control; but to the shame of Con- 
gress it does, and its failure to act and take responsibility is 
more than grave. If its failure should be the cause of this 
Nation getting into a war which could properly be avoided, 
every Member who has been instrumental in delay deserves the 
execration of his fellow men. 

The secret and underground dark-corner work that is being 
done to maintain special privilege in the absolute controi of the 
political organization is being brought to a climax through cer- 
tain civic bodies, to which I referred in the first part of my re- 
marks. I now submit the letter of Mr. H. L. Day, to which 1 
referred. It is as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., November 29, 1913, 
Hon. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, . 
Washington, D. O. 

Drar Mr. LINDBERGH : Jt was a resolution of yours that resulted in 
the Money-Trust investigation. 

You also have 225 that the new Federal reserve banking system 
is now controlled by the said Money Trust. 

It is to you, therefore, that 1 come with the evidence I herewith sub- 
mit, because it has an important relation to the alleged contro! of the 
Federal banking system as well as to many other important national 
gurations some of which are to be considered by Congress in the com- 

session 

Fon have said: The Money Trust was and still is the invisible gov- 
ernment, possessing greater and greater power as the years succeed each 
other.” The following evidence wili confirm that fact also: 

My purpose at this time is to show how the Money Trust with the 
allied interests has been devising a new method to influence legislation 
and to perpetuate tbeir control in government in this country since 
their old methods have been exposed and discredited. 

This new method of influence and control is by iseans of so-called 
business associations. In our larger cities they are either the reorgant- 
zation and centralization of business associations already in existence 
or new associations established with an effort made to absorb or elimi- 


nate other like organizations in each city, in order that this reorganized 
or new association may be the large central organization in each city. 
In Minnesota they are now endeavoring, through the Minnesota Com- 
mercial and Civie Federation, to reo’ ze or establish so-called civie 
and commercial organlz tions in the smaller cities of the State. 

They have established as a national organization the Chamber of 

of the United States of America, which is a delegate body 

from the local associations with headquarters in poten oes BGs 

th which 3 can coordinate in the control of national legislation 

af g privileged interests. In order that you may understand the 

motives and the methods of control through these various associations 

2 must understand the way they are organized, the way they are con- 
lled, and the way they are interlocked together. 

In explaining the methods used and analyzing these associations, I 
will refer to the Money Trust and allied interests as privilege as a brief 
designation. I will show that they have devised a system of control, 
and through this system that they have the power to accomplish their 
purpose until such time as that system is exposed and understood by the 
people and their Government. In the evidence herewith submitted, 
where names of individuals are given. it is with no intention of dealing 
with personalities, for we know that many persons are used by privilege 
to accomplish its purposes, without said persons knowing the purpose 
for which they are used. 4 

By the evidence I will herewith submit, I shall show— 

1. That privilege has organized a system of so-called civic and com- 
mercial organizations in various cities of our country ; 

2. That privilege has endeavored to eliminate all other important 


civic and commercial organizations in each city in order that its asso-. 


ciation may be the central and prominent organization ; 

3. That privilege controls and runs these associations ; 

4. That these associations are organized on lines of special privilege 
and centralized control: 

5. That the by-laws are so constructed that the powers that organ- 
ized can continue to perpetuate their control; 

6. That these associations pretend to represent the community in 
which they are located and because of such alleged representation they 
p before city councils and State legislatures to secure what they want 
‘om these representatives of the people ; 

7. That associations are being organized in the smaller cities of 
Minnesota by the Minnesota Commercial and Civic Federation, which 
is on lines of ial privilege and centralized control ; 

8. That these associations are members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America; and 

9. That privilege, through these associations, local and nationa! 

tends to represent the general business element of the country, bu 
Ahan pimpa primarily the powers that organized and control them— 


MINNEAPOLIS CIVIC AND COMMERCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Civic and Commerce Association of Minneapolis, Minn., is an 
illustration of a local association organized and operated as described 
9 1 á 

Assertion No. 1: “That privilege has organized a system of so-cailed 
civic and commercial organizations in various cities of our country.” 

This association was incorporated in December, 1911, by 52 citizens 
of Minneapolis, 35 of whom were connected as officers 8 directors of 
banks, companies, and transportation companies, as the diagram 
designated as“ Diagram A” herewith shows. ( page 502.) 

Assertion No. 2: That 8 has endeavored to eliminate all 
other important civic and commercial organizations in each city in order 
that its association may be the centrai and prominent organization.” 

In the first annua: report of the board of directors, referring to 
the organization of the association, they say: 

“A committee consisting of A. R. Rogers and E. P. Wells was then 
pe oma to make a study of the work of similar organizations in other 

es. This committee visited the Chicago Association of Commerc 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and the New York Merchants? 
Association, which were recognized as leaders in the commercial and 
civic féld, and made a minute study of the work of these organizations. 
Their report urged particularly an amalgamation into one organiza- 
tion of the various prominent civie and commercial bodies of Minne- 
apolis. Negotiations with the Publicity Club, with the public affairs 
committee of the Commercial Club, and with the Minneapolis Trafic 
Association looking to an amalgamation were then entered upon, with 
the result that these associations were finally combined and the Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Association became the central civic and 
commercial body of the city.” 

As further evidence that this statement is true I quote from the 
directors’ report of 1914, as follows: 

“And there was no other agency in the city equipped to give such a 
variety of service.” 

1 Assertion No. 3: “That privilege controls and runs these associa- 
ons,” 

Assertion No. 4: “That these associations are organized on lines ot 
9 and centralized control.“ 

o. 5 “That the by-laws are so constructed that the 
powers that organized can continue to perpetuate their control.” 

The incorporators appointed the first board of directors, and the 
names and periods of service are given in the articles of incorporation, 
The directorate to consist of 39 mem 13 for one, 13 for two, and 
13 for three years. 

The by-laws are drawn on lines of special privilege, in that they give 
to the sustaining membership, consisting of persons, copartnerships, and 
corporations who contribute not less than $500 per annum (and some 
are said to contribute as high as $5,000 or more per annum) the special 
prisno — apart from all other members, to elect five of the directors 
annually. 

The by-laws divide the active membership Into three classes: 

1. Individual members who pay not less than $10 annual dues. 

2. Copartnership and corporation members who pay not less than 
$50 annual dues. 

3. Sustaining members, consisting of persons, copartnerships, and 
corporations who pay not less than $500 annual dues. 

use of the special privilege granted to the said sustaining mém- 
bers in the election of directors I will refer to them as special-privi- 
members 
e diagram herewith (Diagram B) illustrates how the by-laws pro- 
vide for the nomination and election of the 13 directors annually. 
(See page 503.) 
3 may clearly understand this dlagram you will remember 


1. The “directors were originally appointed by privilege. 
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2. Many individual members are officers or employees of privilege, | such of the other eight they may want because of a provision in the 


and many other individual members are in s thy with privilege. 

3. Special-privilege members“ are organ ; they know what they 
php Phen the general membership are unorgani and unaware of 
the scheme. 

The directors nominate the regular ticket (the five nominees by a 
committee of three special-privilege members’ and the eight nominees 
by a committee of five individual members). The directors, however, 
appoint these committees (let me appoint the nominating committees 
and I will let you do the voting). 

There is provision for an independent ticket of 5 that may be nomi- 
nated by a committee of not less than 15 of these special-privilege 
members” and for an independent ticket of 8 by a committee of not 
aarin 50 of the general members (note the large size of these com- 
mittees). 

If the independent tickets are not nominated, then it has been possi- 
ble for the directors to dictate the nominations. 

If the 5 tickets are nominated, then of the 26 nominees 
a 1 privilege” and the directors have dictated 18, general members 
only 8. 


* Special privilege,” exclusively, elects five directors and can con- 
eentrate all of their votes (except a complimentary vote cn the five) on 


by-laws for cumulative voting, as follows: 

“Any members so desiring may cast as many votes for one or more 
candidates at the annual election as shall not in the aggregate exceed the 
number of directors for whom he is entitled to yote at such election.” 
(By-laws, art. 2, sec. 13.) 

DIRECTORS REVISE ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION AND BY-LAWS. 

After one annual election the plan of election was changed through a 
revision of the cles of incorporation and by-laws. 

The second annual report says, in part: 

“The experience of the organization during its year and a half of 
existence clearly indicates to the directors the advisability of certain 
fundamental changes in the charter and by-laws. * * The num- 
ber of the board of directors has been reduced from 84 to 18. 
Experience in other cities has shown that the members of a smaller 
board of directors feel more directly their responsibility and that they 
are more responsive to the influence of the membership. * * è ‘The 
directors are confident that these changes will greatly strengthen the 
98 in the minds of the community and will simpilfy its 
operations.” 

The outstanding characteristics in the changes in the directorate 
and the mode of electing directors are a directorate smaller in number 


DIAGRAM “A,” 
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Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 


Hennepin County Savings Bank, 


Northwestern National Bank, 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. 


Security National Bank, 
Scandinavian-American National Bank; 
TS ‘German-American Bank, 


South Side State Bank, 


Soe 
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N. F. HawLey.....- AN Minneapolis Eastern Railway. 
Joun DRLArrr aan 7 


Martin B. KOON.. 

Aaron CARLSoNW e~ 
A. R. RoGERS.....¢ 
Jos. CHAPMAN s+... 
F. B. SnyDER...---- 


Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 


Electric Short Line. 


W. H. Dunwoody was a stockholder in the Great Northern Railway Company at this time and soon after became & 


director. 


The First National and Security National banks have consolidated since this time. 


{easier to Syd 1 simplified method of oer and electing 
Lingo of results in behalf of “special privilege” in perpetuating 
control). 

Under the revised charter and by-iaws the classification of member- 
soip remains ns nefore, except “special privilege” has been enlarged 
and additionally provided for as follows: The individual members 
who pay not less than $10 have one vote in electing directors; mem- 
bers who pay not less than $50 have three votes; members who pay 
not Jess than $500 and up have fiye votes. (Revised by-laws, art. 2, 


sec. 17. 

You will notice that “special privilege” in this association always 
has to do with the election of directors. You will also note, as said 
before, that the directors represent 1 eur individual members 
are allied with privilege, and privilege is organized and the general 
members are not, 


Diagram C herewith illustrates bow directors are nominated and 

elected under the revised 1 There is one regular ticket con- 
taining 12 names—6 to be elected. (See page 503.) 
The directors nominate the ticket by a committee of five appointed 
by them—two “special privilege” members and three individual mem- 
bers (as stated before, let me appoint the nominating committee and 
you can do the voting). 

The by-laws provide that an independent ticket may be nominated 
in that “ not less than 25 members may nominate 1 or more persons.” 
If there be such a ticket, it shall be headed Independent ticket.“ 
(Revised by-laws, art. 3. sees. 5 and 6.) 

1 Ta provision for cumulative voting is aiso contained in the revised 
y-laws. 

You can see that the directors are able to dictate the nominations on 
the regular ticket; that organized “ special privilege,” with cumulative 
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DIAGRAM “B.” 
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voting, can get what they want; that an independent ticket would only 
3 special privllege“ and weaken any opposition by dividing 
the opposition. 

So much for the control by special PETA oe as 24 in the by- 
laws. Now let us consider what additional advantage they have in 
practical operation, 

The directors are elected at the annual meeting of the association 
held in October. This annual meeting has customarily been held in the 
main dining room of cne of the hotels of Minneapolis that will seat 
probably not over 500 ple, and when you note that the membership 
of this association at this time in 1915 is said to be about thirty-three 
hundred in number and that those who are absent from the annual 
meeting do not vote, you can gan see how the general membersbip is 
unprovided for and “special privilege” has an additional advantage. 


THE BY-LAWS ARB DRAWN ON LINES OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL, 


The directors absolutely control and run the association. 

The directors fill the vacancies in the board of directors; they elect 
all officers, agents, or manazers of the association; they create divisions 
and departments, appoint standing and special committees, make rules 
and regulations in addition to those contained in the by-laws, and change 
such rules and regulaticns at pleasure; they admit members to the asso- 
ciation and they can expel members; they pass upon committee reports; 
and they determine what reports shall be published. - 

The revised by-laws, article 8, section 10, say: 2 

“No standing or special committee shall make an report or repre- 
sent the association in the advocacy of any project without the specific 
confirmation of the board of directors or executive committee.” 

The first articles of Incorporation say: 

“The board of directors shall act as a clearing house for the discus- 
sion and adjulication of such matters as may be brought before it.” 
22 last paragraph is not in the revised articles of incorporation, but 

have found no evidence in the revised articles that changes the spirit 
of this paragraph or reduces its power of control.) 

Assertion No. 6: 

“That these associations pretend to represent the community in 
which they are located, and because of such alleged representation they 
75 before city councils and State legislatures to secure what they want 
‘rom these representatives of the people.” 

The first articles of incorporation of this association ep 25 

The purpose of the corporation and the nature of its business shalt 
be to advance the civic and commercial interests of the city of Minne- 
apolis and to promote the general welfare and prosperity of the city 
and tributary territory, and to that end and for that purpose.” 
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The revised articles say: 

“The purpose of this association shall be the advancement of the 
civic, municipal, and commercial interests of the city of Minneapolis, 
the promotion of the generat welfare and prosperity of the city and its 
Abed al territory, and the stimulation of public sentiment to these 


ends, 

The directors, in their first annual report, say: 

“A complete account of the service rendered to the community by 
this a tion can not be given. Its influence in many d ons, in- 
tangible 1 it may be, is none the less effective. The sum total of 
this influence is im nt in the progress of the city.” 

The third annual report of the directors says: i 

“The good influence of the association upon the civic life, the busi- 
ness life, and stay activity that has for its purpose the betterment and 
enlargement of Minneapolis can not be questioned.” 

The retiring president, in 1914, said: ‘ 

“The organization is a dominant factor in the life of the city. It 
has, through its om from pesume its unselfishness, anıl its 
accomplishments, intrenched itself in the affections and esteem of the 
people of Minneapolis.” 

e president of the association, in his annual address in 1913. sald: 

“Our work this year has covered a wide range and has brought us 
in close relationship with the Congress of the United States, our State 
legislature, our city council and county commissioners, and in almost 
every instance we have been successful in securing from these governing 
bodies the action and legislation our association desired, and we have 
been recognized in all cases as voicing the public opinion of Min- 
neapolis.” 

You may ask me to give some specific Instances of their work and 
— action on questions where privilege is affected as against the 

ple. 

My purpose, as I have before stated, is to show a system and a power 
of control. I will, therefore, not enter into details in regard to the 
work or action of this association during its existence, because— 

First. It is unnecessary to do this to prove the power of control; and, 

Second. It wou:d only divert from the main issue; that is, the power 
of control by privilege through these associations. 


THE ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE. 


The St. Paul Association of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn., is a second 
illustration of such a local association organized as described. 

This association was incorporated by three citizens of St. Paul and 
the articles of incorporation tiled December 5, 1911. 


DIAGRAM “D.” 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 


INCORPORATORS. 


Jas. H. SKINNER.. 
Geo. H. Prince... 


Louis BE : 


The diagram “D” gives the names of the incorporators and thelr 
1 as officers and directors with banks and trust companies in 

„ Paul. 

The articles of incorporation name the 32 citizens who composed the 
first board of directors, and specifies that the said board of directors 
shall adopt by-laws for the government of the association. 

Under the by-laws the active membership ‘consists of individuals, 
firms, and corporations. 

Article 4, relating to membership, says: 

“ Candidates thus proposed shali be voted upon by the board of direc- 
tors; a majority vote of the directors in attendance shall elect. 
+ è Any person or any firm er corporation, through its repre- 
sentatives, may hold as many memberships as — 5 be applied for aud 
approved by the board of directors.’ (Memberships cost $50 cach. 
Ont 5 nattar of buying enough memberships for privilege to control in 
elections.) 

Article 8. sections 3. 4, and 5, says: 

»The board of directors shall conduct the affairs of the association, 
shall make such appointments as shall seem to it necessary for the 
welfare of the association,’ and “shall for the second annual election 
aud each annual election thereafter, at least 40 — 17 prior to said 
election, create a committee of five whose duty it shall be to nominate 
officers and directors to be voted on at the pap tg d annual election.” 

You will agree with me it i n to go into further detail 
as to the government of the association to show centralized contro! and 
ability to perpetuate that control by privilege 


MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL AND CIVIC FEDERATION. 


Assertion No. 7: “That associations are being organized in the 
smaller cities cf Minnesota by the Minnesota (‘ommercial and Civic 
Federation, which is organized on lines of special privilege and cen- 


tralized control.” 5 
This association was incorporated February 23. 1915. by four citizens 

of Minnescta. and the articles of incorporation name the first board 

of directors, consisting of 15 members from various cities and towns 


of the State. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, 


This directorate interlocks with the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, in that A. k. Rogers is a director in both, and with the St. 
ae Association of Commerce, In that E. S. Warner is a director in 


The articles of incorporation say: 

Its general purpose shall be to effect cooperation between civic and 
commercial clubs iu town ana country for the general welfare and 
prosperity of the State and its municipalities.” 


Merchants National Bank, 
N. W. Trust Co. 


State Savings Bank. 


The management and control of the corporation is vested in the 
board of directors. They appoint the officers and committees and they 
also determine who shall b-come members of the association. 
me The membership consists of two kinds—organization and Individual, 
The representation of these members in the federation is undemo- 
cratic and on lines where it is ible for privilege to perpetuate con- 
trol. (l have not yet succeeded in getting the by-laws of this federa- 
tion. and therefore am not at this time able to go into further detail 
in regard to its operation.) 

Assertion No. 8: That these associations are members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America.” 

The board of directors of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, in their first annual report, say: 

“ Representatives of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
tion were present and took part in the organization meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. This associa- 
tion has been honored by the appointment of E. P. Wells, its vice pres- 
ident, as a member of the board of directors of the national organ)za- 
tion. ‘This national body already includes in its membership several 
hundred of the prominent commercial and civic organizations of the 
country and it promises to prove of large value, through its centraliz- 
ing and correlating functions, to these organizations,” 

n the third annual report they sav: 

National legislative matters have heen acted upon by the board of 
directors and its support has heen lent to the national chamber of com- 
merce in behalf of measures whose objects were approved 

In order to fully comprehend the meaning of these local associations 
and their relations to the national association, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States ot America, you must know the following 


ets: 

When the Civic and Commerce Association of Minneapolis was in- 
corporated in December, 1911, the Association of Commerce in St. Paul, 
Minn., was also incorporated in December, 1911. The acknowledgment 
of incorporation of these two associations before notaries public, the 
one in St. Paul and the other in Minneapolis, were made on the same 
day—December 5, 1911. There was a concerted movement throughout 
the country at this time to reorganize old commercia! associations or 
to establish new ones and absorb or eliminate other o izations in 
order to have oniy the one large central body in each city. You will 
see, then, the source oi this movement was not a local one in each 
community, and the only ‘ogical conciusion from the nature of the 
organizations and the relations of the incorporators is that this move- 
ment was centered In the headquarters of privilege. 

Having organized many associations in cities on proper lines, the 
next step was to organize the nationa! association and centralize the 
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various local associations in the one national organization, which was 
done in April, 1912. This, I believe, proves logically that the Chamber 
15 Commerce of the United States of America was organized by privi- 
ege. 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

My purpose in considering this organization and its by-iaws, since 
we can iogicatly conclude that privilege has organized, Is to show 
that privileye can contro! the organization, but before doing this 1 shall 
quote from their publications, as follows: 

“The Chamber of Commerce ol the United States of America is a 
federation of the commercia: organizations of the country. At the 
same time it is an organization ol business men, 

“Its organization membership consists ol nearly 700 commercial 
and trade organizations, representing about 350, 00 urms, corporations, 
and business men, 

“Its individuati membership—limited to 5,000—now consists ot over 
2,500 individuais, rms, or corporations representing merchants, manu. 
favturers, lawyers, bankers, engineers, railroad oficials, and other 
business men of established position, 

The keynote of the national chamber is service to American busi- 
ness. Its functton is not to establish a :obby or exert special influence, 
but by practical application of its democratic constitution, its repre- 
sentative character, and its public methods of operation, o ascertain 
and express the needs of the Nation’s business, its power rests aito- 
gether with its constituent elements for wnom and by whom it exists, 

“Meetings of the officers and directors and the executive committee 
were held in different sections ot the country, and these commercial 
patriots carried the gospel of business by word of mouth to -many 
thousands of peopie in scattered sections of the United States. They 
toid ot this great nationa: body, nonpontical and nonpartisan in char- 
acter, that was establishing a new spirit in business, that was torming 
a basis of reiationship between every community and the Nation at 
large, that was’ converting a tremendous divergency of individual 
interests into a unity et action, and that was carrying the voice of 
business into the Halis of Congress and demanding unpartialy and 
legitimately that this voice be heard. They toid of establishing the 
dennite confidence ot congressionai leaders of all les and the 
executive heads of goverumentat departments in the work ot the 
national chamber, These speaking tours partook of the character 
ol a crusade and evoked great enthusiasm. They achieved national 
interest in the national cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce 
ot the United States. They created in the minds of business men the 
thought of service to the State, S i 

“She national chamber is creating a greater democracy and is 
educating the business men of the United States to a tiner conception 
of business and the piace of business in the national lite. One impor- 
tant result of our work is that when we present a piea or offer sug- 
gesuons to Congress, the Members ot that body realize that here is not 
a packed opinion, but something dealt in from a nonpolitical and non- 
Partisan viewpoint with the most careful deliberation, and representing 
the sentiment ot the business men of the Nation as a whole,” 

We will now cousider whether privilege can control this organization, 

The management of (his association Is centered In the board of 
directors. 

“It shall be the judge of the quatifications of all cpplicants for 
membersuip and no appicant shall be admitted to membership except 
by vote of the said board of directors.” (Art. 9, sec. 3, py-laws.) 

It appoints ail officers and committees; it may adopt such rules 
and regulations tor the conduct of its business as snall be advisable, etc, 

It privtteye organized this chamber of commerce, then priviteye con- 
trois the directorate and the directors control the organization in 
management. 

ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP. 

Now, as to its membership, If the organization membership con- 
sists of organizations controlled by prictiteye (which we have good 
reason to believe from evidence submitted), then the delegates trom 
these organizations to the national association represent privilege. 


INDIVIDCAL MEMBERSHIP, 


I quote ftom sections 1 ana 2, article 5, of the by-laws: 

Persons, firms, or corporations who are members in good standing 
in any organization admitted to the chamber snall be eligible for elec- 
tion to uus body by the voard of directors and suall be kuown as indi- 
viduat members. * Individual members shall be eligible to 
menwersuip on all standing or special committees, shall bave the 
privilege ot the Hoor, but they shall not be entitled to vote.” You 
will note the assurance that these individual members are “sate 
and sune in that, frst, they must be members in good standing in 
an atuated organization ; and, second, they must be approved by the 
board or directors of this chamber of commerce, x 

It the individual members are ofhcers or otherwise affiliated with or 
in sympathy with preeieye, to that extent this membersuip represents 
privueye, und they are eligible to membership on all standing and 
speciil committees dad when we come to consider the referendum on 
important questions as used by this organization we will realize the 
imp tance that attaches hereto. 


THE REFERENDUM, 


The uational questions which are considered by this organization, 
such as changes in tariff, revision of currency and banking laws, de- 
velopment of ocean transportation, inland waterways, railway und 
ether means of transportation and communication, ure all questions 
vitally affecting priviiege, und when [his organization comes to con- 
sider any legislation pertaining to any of these questions and takes a 
relerendum vote upon such questions, what can we expect as a result? 

The legislation under consideration will be submitted to either a 
standing or special committee having in hand that particular depart- 
ment. bor example: Legisiation aflecting the merchant marine would 
be submitted to a standing or speciai committee on merchant marine, 
That committee muy be made up of a Membership nterested in or 
whose interests are closely attillated with the merchant marine. This 
committee is supposed to make u report presenting in an unbiased way 
both sides of this question, and said report is sent out as a basis for 
such reterendum to the membersbip of this chamber of commerce, Is 
it iogicu! to suppose that such a report would be unbiased and that a 
referendum made upon that report would be an Intelligent voter 

Since individual members in this associutlon include persons, firms, 
and corporutions, and these members are eligible to appointment on 
standing or special committees, and since large corporauons as a role 
are intimately related to privilege, you can see bow important to 
privilege these indivduals members 915 be. ; 

Assertion No. 9: That ‘privilege, through these associations, local 
and national, pretends to represent the general business element of 


the mmy, but they represent primarily the powers that organized 
and contro! them—privilege.” 

In the analysis of these various associations the fact has been 
demonstrated at they pretend to represent the general business ele- 
ment and sentiment of the country, both locally and nationally. 

It has also been shown as logical the conclusion that privilege has 
ee prey these associations; that privilege has the power to control, 
and that privilege does control them. If privilege does control them, or 
has the ponor to control, it is logical to conclude that it will control 
them in behalf of the interests of privilege. 


HAVE THEY ABANDONED THA LOBBY? 


I quote from one of their publications, as follows: “One of the 
earliest achievements of the national chamber was the dealing of a 
Severe blow to the lobby system. It is told that the lobby method of 
seeking, to influence business legislation fas practically ceased to 
exist at Washington as a result of the opposition to it by the national 
chamber; Which is to be interpreted that, finding their old method 
discredited and believing they have a new method that promises to be 
more effective, they have abandoned the old. 

The forego is a brief outline of the organization of these asso- 
ciations and the methods of their government and control, 

The simultaneous organization and reorganization of associations 
during the years 1911 and early 1912, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America was organized, indicates a 
deliberately and centraily planned work coordinating in the various 
cities throughout the country. This fact, together with the source 
in each city of the local organizations, leads us to the conclusion that 
the whole movement originates in the headquarters of privtleye. 

And for what purpose? Evidently, through them, to control so far 
as possible government—mtnicipal, State, and National. 

If this evidence submitted in this outline and analysis is sufficiently 
conciusiye to warrant a belief that the conclusions are correct, then 
it would seem that uot only publicity should be given to the facts but 
a further and exhaustive investigation should be made. 

Yours, very truly, H. L. Day. 


Anyone who has observed the press on this will recall seeing 
frequent reports of the activity of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. By the way, it wiil be observed that they fol- 
lowed the usual practice of those seeking special privilege to 
adopt a name to deceive the people in politicul matters to make 
them believe it is a branch of the Government. While it may 
do some good work, the “invisible organizers” who are re- 
sponsible for its creution do not trouble themselves with that. 
It this body had been in full swing when the Federal reserve 
act was conceived, the “ invisible organizers ™ would never have 
found it necessary to form the so-called “ citizen’s league” to 
fool the people to get that act passed. This United States 
Chainber of Commerce is a permanent organization, intended by 
the “inuer circle” to hereafter serve all such purposes. All 
thut will be necessary is for the “inner circle” to give the 
hint to its officers. lt is intended to make this a government 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce for the “inner 
circle” instead of us the Constitution provides, u Government 
by the peuple and for the people. Perhups.1 can illustrate the 
purpose of the United States Chamber of Commerce better by 
~ 9 5 which all Congressmen huve recently received. It is as 
ollows: 


RE LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Washington, De Ù., March 1916, 
Hon. CHARLES A, LINDBERGH, N £ 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. U. 


Deak Sur; The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
which, among its other functions, makes appropriations tor the work 
ot the Bureau ot boreign and Vomestic Commerce in the Department 
ot Commerce, is now velure the House of Representatives, As reported 
trom the Committee on Appropriations, it makes vut sught provision 
tor the extension ol the work ol the bureau in ascertaining the mar- 
kets for Amerivan goods in foreign countries and the promotion of 
American commerce, 

‘The work oi. Lue bureau in these elds has had the constant atten- 
tion of the committee on the department of commerce of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. In 1913 a report of this commit- 
tee wus issued lo reierendum advocating large eacensiuus ul the work 
for the promotion of the commerce of the United’ States. These recom- 
mendations were almost unanimously indorsed by the commercial 
bodies throughout the country, and Congress went tar toward carry- 
ing them out in the appropriation bill of that year. i 

This was before the Europeun war and nad reference to the normal 
situation which then existed., The war bas entirely changed that situa- 
tion and has made a necessity for the development of American com- 
merce with foreign countries on a scale wholly without precedent, 
This necessity expires with the war, and American business can noid 
only such markets as it bas become firully established in duriug this 

riod of ancertain duration. American export trade nas developed 
very greatly, and the volume of American foreign commerce bas become 
an integral part of our internal prosperity, 

The development cf foreign markets is not in this country or in 
other countries a matter of individual initiative alone. Only the larg- 
est American firms are equipped to enter toreign markets on their 
own initiative, Even these are dependent iu sarge pari ou the Govern- 
ment, as foreign trade tests for is success so largeiy on Governitent 
activity in such matters as cummerciai treaties, diplomatic aud con- 
sular representation, protection ol American interests abroad in Umes 
ot crisis, and competition with the activities ol the representatives of 
toreign Governments in the same held. if the smaller American con- 
cerns are to participate with the larger in toreitzu trade, if either 
of them is to be successtul in holding American markets entered into 
during the war, it is essential tbat they should bave sucu Government 
8 and Government aid as is freely given by the Government of 
other countries In the development of their foreign commerce, 
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This situation in ali its phases has been carefully considered by our 
committee on tbe department of commerce, which issued a rt with 
recommendations that were sent to referendum under date of Novem- 
ber 15. The voting closed on December 31. lu the main, the plans 
of the department for the development of the commercial service of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were indorsed, but not 
in any sense piindly Some were rejected; in some cases proposals 
initiated by our committee were 9 by the department, and in 
other cases recommendations were made by the committee independent 
of the department 

The voting by tbe commercial organizations of the United States 
closed on December 31, 1915, and the nine separate recommendations 
of the committee were indorsed, with but a small number of votes in 
the negative lu any case. ‘The organizations that took part io tbe bal- 
288 were 307 io number and were sitoated in 42 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, l'aris, France, and Milan, Italy. 

The results of this referendum were con municated to Congress through 
the medium of letters to the Vice President and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. A copy of the letter to the Speaker of the House 
is attached hereto. In turn, the referendum was sent to the chairmen 
of the House Committees on Appropriations and on Foreign Affairs (for 
the report deais in part with development of the Consular Service of the 
United States). T bulletin containing an sis of the vote and 
showing how each o. ization cast its ballot Is in herew!th, while 
a copy of the pamphiet . the report, Which was sent out to the 
members to be voted oa, will be forwarded to you under separate cover. 

This referendum places beyond question or doubt the overwhelming 
sentiment of the commercial bodies of the United States that the Gov- 
ernment showd grant adequate sup to American business in ex- 
ploiting to the full the opportunity tor the development of American 
commerce furnished by the European war. We are not in any way 
respousibie for this war. We are not engaged in endeavor to advance 
our interests at the expense of others, but we are engaged in a most 
legitimate enterprise. ip accordance witb the ized rules of busi- 
ness and competition, to benetit both American bus on the one side 
and the countries with which we deal in foreign trade on the other. 

While it is obvious that the House Committee on Appropriations has 
not been convinved of the necessity for adequately increasing the com- 
mercial tieid service of the United States, as shown by the bili which the 
committee has reported, we trust that Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will keep in mind the immense efforts now being made by 
our commercial rivas both to boid their former markets in war times 
and to reenter the foreign field with redoubled ene on the consum- 
mation of peace. In touch as this chamber is with the commerciali ac- 
tivities all over the worid, it 3 of evidence in authoritative and 
official form of this great activity, which in comparison makes the efforts 
now put forward by the Amerivran Government at a time of unparalled 
opportunity seem extremely small, 

‘or this letter aod lor the referendum which accompanies it we 
Tespectiully ask you! most earnest consideration, Business men as a 
class, as you will readily admit, are the first to criticize governmental 
extravagance and the quickest to favor movements in the direction of 
governmental economy. At the present time they are well aware of the 

tor rigid economy, but they discriminate between that expenditure 
which would lend to extravagance and that false economy which means 
cutting down or refusing to grant the appropriations which would teat 
to the development of American commerce, agriculture, and iabor, and 
Would have a waunitold return iN in prosperity tor ail classes as 
Well as in the tirn establishment of American commerce in the markets 


ot the world. 
Very respectfully, R. G. Rusrr, President. 


The following is the letter referred to as having been written 
to the Speuker: 


CHamMbex UF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1916. 

The honorable the Speaker or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. U. 


Dear Sin; In pursuance of its function of ascertaining the business 
opinion of the country upon matters of national concern affecting cum- 
merce, the Chamve: of Commerce of the United States issued to its 
700 constituent commercial organizations, located in every State, a 
referendum upon a report of its special committee on the Department 
of Commerce, mn which was advocated a marked increase in the de- 
velopment of the loreign commercial service of the Bureau ol boreigu 
and Domestic Commerce in the tment of Commerce and the Con- 
sular Service n the Department of State. This reterendum was issued 
on November 15, 45 uays were allowed for voting, aud the balloting 
closed on December 31. The valiots were immediately canvassed und 
the resust ot the count oy totais was given pubiicity through the press. 

We now have the bonor to transmit herewith a bultetin with 
the resuits of thi» reierendum, which not only gives the totai or the 
votes cast on each question submitted, vut also the vote of each com- 
mercial organization that took part Ín the balloting. We would re- 
spectfully ask that thin may bare the attention of the House ol Repre- 
sentatives and of its Committees on Appropriations and foreign 
Affairs. We would further request that these committees should grant 
an opportunity to representatives of the nativnai chamber, not to 
argue the matter in a iormal hearing (for the resuits as printed in this 
bulictin carry ther own argument), but to present these results orally 
and apes the method and the significance of the referendum. 


ery respecttully, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ELLIOr H. Goopwin, Generat Secretary. 


A copy of the referendum pamphiet in the form in which it was 
transmitted to the constituent organizations has been forwarded to you 
under separate cover 

So fur as the facts in this letter go, I have no comment to 
make now. It is merely the fact that here is a power that 
seeks to take the place the people themselves should occupy. 
The people should govern this Congress, though all muy present 
their claims to be considered. 

This same “iuner circle“ which controls the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has been the busiest in the war arma- 
ment propaganda. It is their European speculation they wish 
to be in shape to enforce by force of arms if necessary to their 
purpose. That is why they so “ patriotically” (7) insist on 


the right of a few Americans to travel on armed merchant ships, 
while a hundred million Americaus who have not the means to 
travel, even if they wished, must take u chance to toil still 
more and secure less pny and drag out their existence on earth 


to support this claim in case we get into war over it. Con- 
gress shirks its duty—hides behind technical rules provided on 
purpose to keep the people from finding out how Members vote. 


The MeLemore Resolutlon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C¥RUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under a square presentation of the 
question of warning American citizens to refuse to take passage 
on an armed merchantman of a belligerent, unmixed with any 
problem of diplomacy, 1 would vote to request them to stay off. 
The doctrine that a neutral has a right to take passage to any 
port at any time and upon any vessel is not questioned as an 
abstract proposition under international law. All rights are 
relative, and no man in a moral sense is justified in the exercise 
of a purely abstract individual right when such enforcement 
endangers the peace and safety of others. 1 have no concern 
but that the sane, level-headed man will not only pursue suck a 
course as will insure his own safety and that oi his fellow 
man; I am concerned about the unwise, foolhardy man that 
does not propose to surrender his right that he seeks to exercise 
for the good of his fellow citizens. One man has no moral right 
to involve a hundred millions of men in war when the right he 
seeks to enjoy is not a substantial one. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the McLemore resolution does not present 
the question, Shall we request American citizens to avoid pas- 
sage on an armed merchantman of belligerent nations or not, 
alone. In its numerous “ whereases” it seeks to intervene in 
the exercise of the constitutional powers of the Executive, as- 
sumes to abridge his prerogatives, and asks Congress to do those 
things diplomatically that it has no authority to do. 

The press of this country has precipitated the issue. Nations 
abroad have forced the question upon the House to decide 
whether the people of this Republic shall stand by the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of his administrative duty or whether it 
shall abandon him and assume the responsibility of negotiating 
with foreign countries on diplomatic problems ourselves, Every 
Member of this House is anxious to do his sworn duty as he 
conscientiously sees it in this crucial hour, the greatest and 
most momentous since Fort Sumter was fired upon. I am 
anxious to do what I can to assist the Chief Executive in his 
effort to continue a condition of peace that he has for 18 months 
been so successful in maintaining, The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House has been criticized for its action on the 
McLemore resolution. This is the report of the committee: 

That House resolution No. 147, known as the McLemore resolution, 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it He on the 
table. Under the practices and precedents of this country the conduct 
of diplomatic relations has been left to the President, and with this 
practice the committee does not feel it proper for the Representatives 
of the House to interfere with that authority. If the President reaches 
a point in any negotiation with a foreign nation with which he be- 
lieves he has exhaus his power In the premises, he will, in the usual 
way, report all the facts and circumstances to Congress for their con- 
sideration. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has concretely expressed 
its position on this resolution. It recognizes that under the 
precedents and practices the President of the United States is 
clothed with complete authority to negotiate with other Gov- 
ernments on diplomatic problems. It also informed the Presi- 
dent that in its opinion it did not feel it proper to interfere until 
the President had exhausted that authority, and then it was 
proper for him to refer the entire matter to Congress for con- 
sideration. We sought in this resolution to preserve the co- 
ordinate authority of the House of Representatives with all its 
rights and constitutional powers. We recognized that the right 
to declare war was the right to prevent it if possible. Since 
September 3, 1914, when the European war broke out, it has 
proceeded in scope until now two-thirds of the civilized world 
is engulfed in its coils. As this involution proceeded the Presi- 
dent of the United States bas continuously been confronted with 
new and most complex diplomatic problems. The magnitude, 
intricacy, and far-reaching character of the correct solution of 
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those problems is beyond calculation. Every phase of inter- 
national precedent and practice has invited his attention. The 
intensity and magnitude of this European struggle has been 
titanic. Eleven millions of men have been taken from the peace- 
ful pursuit of production and enlisted to burn and destroy cities 
and drive peaceful people from their historic abodes. Murder 
and rapine have been the rule of this immense force. Every force 
of destruction that the human mind can conceive has enlisted 
to engage the masses of the people engaged directly in this 
contest. 

Under these conditions, the United States being the only 
nation at peace with the great nations of the world, it became 
the conservator of international law; it became its duty to 
maintain those principles, well settled for centuries, not only 
regarding the rights of legitimate warfare but the rights of 
neutrals that lie at the foundations of government and the con- 
struction of civilized society. These precedents and principles, 
if swept away, would result in anarchy, in the reign of martial 
law, in the cessation of commercial intercourse and the ruin 
of civilization. The President of the United States has stood 
as a conservator of these principles; he has not only engaged in 
protecting them from yiolation by the belligerent powers but, 
through their protection, securing the peace, comfort, and hap- 
piness of the people of the United States. 

A new condition arose by virtue of the invention of the sub- 
marine—an effective but fragile weapon of undersea warfare. 
It was charged that the allies had armed their merchantmen 
for offensive as well as defensive purposes; had detailed men 
from its navy to these merchantmen with instructions to de- 
stroy all submarines at sight, without waiting for warning. 
Concurrent with that charge came the declaration that the cen- 
tral powers would, after March 1, destroy all merchantmen of 
the belligerents by torpedoing them, without notice, whether 
armed or unarmed. Our position as a neutral nation is that 
no merchantman has the right under international law to arm 
for offensive purposes, and if it does so it becomes an armed 
cruiser, an adjunct of the navy of the power to which it be- 
longs, and is subject to be destroyed without notice. 

The American Government asserted as a rule of international 
law that the invention of the submarine as a new element of 
warfare could not change an international principle that affected 
the rights of neutrals without the consent of all the powers that 
might be affected by the change. Both the allied and the central 
powers refused to submit to any change of their purposes. The 
President of the United States, through diplomatic agencies, was 
proceeding not only to secure an agreement on the part of the 
allies not to arm their merchantmen for offensive purposes, but 
he was likewise proceeding to secure from the central powers 
an agreement to abandon its purpose of torpedoing all mer- 
chantmen without regard to armament. Through some source 
it was åsserted in the capitals of Europe that the President of 
the United States was not supported in his efforts to maintain 
the international principle by the Congress of the United 
States; that he had not the moral support of the Congress in 
his efforts to maintain what he believed to be the international 
principle governing. In both of those purposes he was there- 
fore hampered and weakened in his efforts because foreign Gov- 
ernments believed that he was not supported by the sentiment 
of the Congress. ‘The President therefore expressed his wish 
that the McLemore resolution be yoted upon, so as to give the 
capitals of Europe the exact status of the position of the United 
States; that we were not divided, but the country stood as one 
man for the support of every phase of international law. That 
important problem, mixed with the question of warning, was 
thus presented. I can not compound my vote on the problem of 
warning with the one expressing the attitude of the country on 
the maintenance of international principle. 

We have heretofore planted ourselves squarely on international rights 
as outlined in the various codes. We have protested to the central 
powers upon every occasion of their violation. We have done likewise 
with the allies. The moment we ourselves ignore the practices and 
customs of international law, that moment the sheet anchor of neutral 
rights is pierced. Then all guaranties are gone. 

The country at large is opposed to war, and justly so. The 
United States has never gone to war except in defense of a great 
principle or for a great cause. The people of this country will 
not consent to the Congress involving the United States in a war 
in which its sons are transported 3,000 miles from home and 
enlisted under the banner and under the control of some other 
Government to fight its battles, and fight them against people 
with whom we have no quarrel but, on the contrary, people 
with whom we are friends. Why should the United States in- 
volve itself in war with any nation? We have treaties of peace, 
amity, and commerce with every nation, except one, involved in 
this controversy. Why should we join with Germany in a war 
against England, our parent country with whom we have main- 


tained friendly relations for more than a century of our na- 
tional life? Why should we join in the war with England 
against Germany, whose sons and daughters are among our 
best citizens, and who have intermarried with our sons and 
daughters and given stability and confidence to this great Gov- 
ernment; who during all of our troubles, both domestic and 
foreign, gave no aid or sympathy to any of our contestants but, 
wrallte? contrary, preserved an absolute and unqualified neu- 
a 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to table the Me- 
Lemore resolution. I reached this conclusion after much de- 
liberation and with some misgivings. At first blush I believed 
it might be wise to adopt a resolution to at least advise Aineri- 
cans to stay off armed belligerent ships. 

I recognize the fact that the diplomatic end of the contro- 
versy is with the President. But Congress alone, under our 
Constitution, can declare war, and Congress alone can provide 
the ways and means of carrying on war. Hence by reason of 
the dual responsibility placed upon the President and Congress 
I felt that it would not be amiss for Congress to advise our 
people to stay off armed belligerent ships. I spent many rest- 
less hours debating with myself whether we should not at least 
go as far as the suggestion to pass a resolution along the liné 
that I have just indicated. Then I remembered that for 18 long 
months the President has battled nobly, loyally, heroically to 
steer the ship of state away from the maelstrom of war, toward 
which it so often seemed to be tending. 

When the Lusitania was sunk, it looked as if it would be im- 
possible to keep out of the vortex; but at the helm sat that 
wonderful pilot, Woodrow Wilson, patient, imperturbable, 
courageous, and loyal. 

Both allies and Germans would have welcomed the hour 
when America would become embroiled with the other. To 
pursue a middle way between the two required n keen eye and 
a steady hand. But our President has done it. Then shall we 
of his own household refuse him a vote of confidence? 

He has said that to pass the McLemore resolution would em- 
barrass him in his international negotiations. Can Democrats 
afford to do it? Have we lost confidence in that loyal heart 
and level head that has so often said to the troubled waters, 
“Peace, be still?” I for one have not. Then, can I vote to 
paralyze the hands of the pilot at the wheel? If I believed as 
some do, that to table the resolution would mean war, I would 
not hesitate to cast my vote against it. If I believed the foul 
rumors that have been set afloat that the President desired 
war with Germany, I would not hesitate to vote to tie his 
hands hard and fast to prevent it. But, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe one word of any such slanders, and those who are the 
purveyors of such falsehoods are enemies to our Republic. 
Such a thought never entered the loyal heart of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Had he ever entertained such a wish, he could long since 
have had us in the throes of this titanic world war, 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations ought to 
set at rest all such vile slanders. One sentence in the report, 
no doubt authorized by the President, is enough to satisfy me, 
It is this: 

We know that if the President reaches a point in any negotiations 
with exer Governments at which he has exhausted his power in the 
premises, he will in the usual way report all facts and circumstances 
to Congress for its consideration. 

With this assurance, Mr. Speaker, would it be wise for us to 
take a step which even has the appearance of usurping the 
prerogatives of the President or placing ourselves even in ap- 
parent conflict with his purposes? Such a system of cross- 
purposes between Congress and the President might tend to 
bring about the very clash of arms that we all pray to avert. 
Mr. Speaker, I have seen war in its worst phases. I was a boy 
7 years of age when the Stars and Stripes went down and the 
Stars and Bars went up in my native State. I saw the first 
company leave from my native county to follow the fortunes of 
the “ storm-cradled Nation.“ 
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I saw the young man in his gray jeans uniform, made by the 
deft fingers of a loyal mother, wife, or sister, as he went away 


in the Maytime of 1861, buoyant, hopeful, and happy. I saw 
him as he returned in the Maytime of 1865, perhaps maimed or 
halt, despondent, crushed in spirits, with nothing left him at 
home except the loyal ones whose hearts had never deserted or 
betrayed him during the four long, dreary years he had spent 
battling for a cause that he believed to be right and following a 
flag that he knew to be stainless and pure, 

While I was not on the tented fields nor in the battle line, I 
was where I could see the falling tears and hear the saddening 
moans of Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be 
comforted because they were not. 

I was where I could see the red flames leaping high above the 
heads of women and children made homeless by an invading 
army. I was where I could see lone chimneys, silent evidences 
of the fact that war, indeed, is hell. I was where I could see 
the only son of widowed mothers brought home to find a last 
resting place in the graveyard behind the little country church, 
with the stars and bars as his winding sheet. I was where I 
could see orphan children led by a weeping mother to the rude 
coffin of their soldier father, the little ones wondering, What 
does it all mean. 

I was where I could see the pale, wan faces of those whose 
last morsel of bread had been taken from them and in whose 
homes the gaunt fingers of famine were laid upon his helpless 
victims. 

I was where I could see the horrible effects of war after the 
flag we loved so well had been furled forever at Appomattox. 

I was where I could see a struggling people trying to rehabili- 
tate their country from the besom of destruction and rebuilding 
their little homes upon the very ashes of those which the fire 
fiend had recently laid low. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen war in all its horrors, and I want no 
more of it. 

I thank God for a Woodrow Wilson, who has kept us out of 
war for 18 months, and I still trust him. 


the Late Representative Samnel A. Witherspoon, of 
Mississippi. ` 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


ov ILLINOIS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. 
The House had under consideration the following reselutions (H. 


Res. 157): 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 


gg poms may be given for tribut: tes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL 
ee 5 late a Member of this House from the State of 
ese de, ae asa Paremat mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exersises, shall stand adjourned. 
et That tho Clerk l these resolutions to the 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the cold, grim 
hand of death struck this House and the people of our country 
a serious blow when my colleague and friend. SAMUEL A. WirH- 
ERSPOON, was suddenly taken from our midst. just as we were 
about to begin a new and what no doubt will be a memorable 
Congress. After the eloquent eulogies that have been paid to 
the memory of Mr. WITHERSPOON, it is not for me to add any- 
thing to what bas already been well said. My only desire is 
very plainly and in simple words to pay some tribute to the 
memory of a personal friend, a patriotic citizen, and an able 
and upright public official. 

My acquaintance with Mr, WITHERSPOON dated only from my 
entrance into this House in the Sixty-second Congress, yet in 
that time I learned to love him for his gracious manner and 
kindly spirit and admire him for his firm adherence to those 
principles of Democracy that were nearest his heart. Being 
associated with him as a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, and sharing in common with him many principles and 
ideals, it was often my privilege to work side by side with him 
in the business of this House. His impulses were always gen- 
erous, his sympathy broad, and his intellect keen. He was a 
zealous and untiring worker, oft working far into the night on 


questions which he deemed of vital interest to the people of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, our departed friend gave his best to the service 
of the people. Who can do more? The State of Mississippi has 
given many of her sons to the service of the Nation, but none 
more able, none more sincere, none more courageous than 
SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON. I share keenly and deeply in the 
general grief caused by the premature closing of a career which 
only a short time before was so rich in achievement and so full 
of promise for the future. However, in our grief there is grati- 
fication in the knowledge that he contributed his full share in 
the furtherance of that principle of humanity proclaimed by the 
Founder of Christianity, who said that“ He came that the chil- 
dren of earth might have a more abundant life“; and we enn 
feel that if we respond to the call of duty as he did, when the end 
comes there will be little to regret. That our Creator may com- 
fort and protect his loved ones is my sincere wish. 


MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tor House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the heaviest responsi- 
bilities of my life have been passing over my head the last few 
weeks, The strenuous times and war-mad rage of Europe seems 
to be reaching America. War and rumors of wars are raging 
everywhere. No country on earth seems free from the blight of 
its contagion and agony. The whole of Europe is practically one 
battle field while the contending forces are drawing on the 
balance of the world for support. 

Some mysterious influence has made this Republic a maelstrom 
of excitement and dread lest we, too, become involved in the 
conflict. War clouds, dark and gloomy, seem to have been 
gathering around this glorious Capitol for the past few weeks. 
It is natural for racial ties and friendships to manifest them- 
selves and take sides in almost any contest. Would to God that 
our country could be free and immune from the calamities that 
are now baptizing the European countries in blood. But no man 
who is sane can refuse to understand the manifestations that 
make for war in this country. We are no longer a neutral, 
nonpartisan, onlooker to the contest. We are practically sepa- 
rated into two great contending classes, and are centralizing our 
thoughts, conscience, and conduct in sympathy with the two 
contending sides in Europe. 

Our business and banking world, our great daily papers, our 
immense manufactures, together with many of our leading 
professors, magazines, and teachers are openly and avowedly sup- 
porting, aiding, and abeting England and the allies, They are 
literally coining the bloody battle fields of Europe into multiplied 
millions of dollars that flow to many of our large banking and 
business concerns, On the other hand, we hear and see a potent 
and provoking evidence of the sympathy of a large element of 
our citizenship for Germany and her allies. We hear and see in 
the daily press a great deal of scorn and insinuating acrimony 
against the German-American and the hyphenated American in 
general. If I know myself in the presence of my God and this 
body of statesmen, I have no sympathy with either of these con- 
ditions. I am an American—300 years of ancestral parentage in 
this country makes me to the manor born. 

Standing here under my oath, feeling the grave responsibility 
that rests upon me, I am trying with all my power and incessant 
application to steer clear of any entangling alliance or partisan- 
ship that would involve this Republic in that dreadful war. But, 
do what I will, say what I may, I am driven irresistibly by all 
the manifest environments to the conclusion that we are rapidly 
approaching the crisis which may plunge us into a cruelty and 
calamity—direful. indeed. 

More than a year ago England and her allies made an alliance 
with the greatest business concerns of this Republic. It is 
known, sir, unquestionably, that the Morgan syndicates, so 
called in the United States, represent the greatest aggregations 
of the money power known to the world, This money power for 
years has carried on an invisible government in this country that 
has been able to control our destiny as it saw proper. It has 
concentrated our wealth, impoverished our labor, formed unlaw- 
ful trusts and combinations, corrupted our courts and juggled 
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their judgments, made mockery of our prosecutions, made our 
laws impotent and ineffectual, and run riot over the hope and 
happiness of our country many times. Having been constrained, 
curbed, and laid under legal restrictions at home by a militant 
democracy, enthroned in the last czmpaign with Woodrow Wil- 
son at its head, the war in Europe furnished this money devil 
with an opportunity to recoup its lost prestige by preying upon 
the distress of that war-cursed country and at the same time 
enlist the support and assistance of a large element of resource- 
ful and high-class people in our country. In the early stages of 
the conflict mysterious meetings, conclaves, and cabals were 
formed and held between England and these American magicians 
of our money devil. 

Becoming the sponsor, indorser, and general supply agent for 
England and her allies, they set about to make this country a 
business annex, if not a war annex. England in her arrogance 
and assumptive bigotry drew a dead line across the oceans, 
made a continent-wide war zone and put the whole of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Empires under siege, making the law of 
might her only right, with a total disregard for neutrals and 
with a flagrant disregard for Americans and their rights, feel- 
ing that the Morgan syndicates could be relied on to keep down 
resentment and rage against England’s infamous conduct in this 
country. She defied us and the world to cross her dead line 
and trade with Germany and her enemies. 

Sir, strange indeed, wonderfully, mysteriously, remarkably 
strange, ls the fact that she still insolently—yes; I may say 
villainously—defies us and the world to eross her dead lines. 
And stranger still, more mysterious than all else, is the 
lamentable fact that many of our daily papers, magazines, and 
many prominent people openly, boldly, and without hesitancy, 
not only condone her conduct, but absolutely acquiesce in all her 
nefarious actions, and go still further and demand that this 
Government shall join her and help crush Germany and her 
allies. 

That Germany has sinned in a criminal way we must all 
admit. It is not my province to pass upon the whys and where- 
fores that brought about this cruel war. But one thing I do 
know, that it was not of our making and we ought to keep out 
of it. In a public speech in Texas last August I stated that 
Germany’s conduct had manifested a total disregard for all the 
laws. of honor, mercy, and justice that was supposed to govern 
the conduct of a civilized people. But I said also that Eng- 
land’s conduct had been equally as unscrupulous, unmitigated, 
and outrageous, except that England had not destroyed the lives 
of Americans by her criminal acts. Sir, we must realize that 
both of these countries are in a dreadful, woeful, destructive 
war, whose modern methods and improved machines make the 
conflict the most dreadful cataclysm and holocaust ever known, 

A noted American general, educated as a warrior and having 
gone through four years of the dreadful war in our own coun- 
try, in a sentence of stoic philosophy that is now recognized by 
all thinking people said. War is hell” And when a nation and 
its armies are in hell it is sheer nonsense to expect them to be 
governed by and be respectful to the laws of Heaven, honor, or 
justice. England took America by the throat. dragged her off the 
seas, crammed a million bales of southern cotton into her block- 
ade, and held up nearly a billion dollars of our commerce on its 
way to nations with whom we had a perfect right to trade, 
killed the cotton market of the South; then her agents, Morgan 
and his syndicates, bought up that cotton at bankrupt prices. 
She showed with contempt she had absolutely no regard for the 
rights of America and for the American people. She cared 
nothing for the heartaches, heartburns, for the poverty and dis- 
tress, for the woe and want, the misery and misfortune she was 
sending into at least a niillion southern farmers’ homes. She 
expected Morgan and his influence to make the American people 
stand, and deliver. 

Little did she care and little did Morgan and his syndicate 
care for the fact that a hundred thousand sweet, innocent 
farmers’ girls had pumped cotton hoes diving in cotton rows, 
dragged cotton sacks to gather that crop, and then saw it hawked 
off on the market at half price, while they stood through the 
coming winter half cind, half shod, and with heartaches in the 
penury of their distress. All, sir, that she cared for was to get 
that cotton to feed to her factories and to make giant cartridges 
for her massive cannon and serve her as munitions of war. But 
oh how strange that not even a Republican paper, nor the Dallas 
News, that is so wont to boast about national honor and na- 
tional dignity and our natural rights to traverse the seas and 
transact business anywhere, ever raised one complaint against 
the depraved and damnable conduct of this English Empire. 

Millions of our property taken from the industrious poor, 
practically confiscated, taken by the force that pirates use, 
because she said it was on the way to feed her enemies. But in 


some mysterious way Mr. Morgan and his crowd were soon able 
to hush and stifle all these complaints and give to England 
an additional support of $500,000,000 and underwrite and guar- 
antee the perpetuity of her Government. I grant you, sir, that 
Germany's conduct in the Lusitania has no parallel in ealam- 
itious offense. 

But why is it that we can read in all the daily papers of the 
infamy, the brutality, the savage ferocity of Germany, and yet 
in the same columns often find laudation, praise, sympathy, 
open and bold support, and justification for Engiand’s conduct. 
Going so far as to demand that we, a great Republic, must 
ignore all the obligations of an honorable neutrality and all 
the religious and moral obligations that ought to bind us to 
peace in the name of humanity and demand that we become a 
military ally of England, loan her our Army and Navy to help 
crush the Germans? 

This spirit, in what I shall denominate the tory of our country, 
finding its way into the news service of all our metropolitan 
dailies and swaying into war, is met by a German-American 
alliance, whose threats and imprecations portend a resentment 
that means race riots and strife in the future should we become 
England's partner in war. And between these contending forces 
N undaunted and immovable as an American, pure and 

ple. 

When the war spirit ran a flame of frenzy through our coun- 
try a few weeks ago, I began to feel nervous and anxious over 
impending consequences. I said in a public speech last year 
that when the overpowering, dominating, unscrupulous wealth 
represented by the Morgan syndicate, that money devil, that 
octopus, that we have all inveighed against so long, went secur- 
ity for and underwrote the English Government to the amount 
of $500,000,000, that the clutch of this octopus fastened upon 
so many avenues of our industrial institutions, helding in 
its grip our highways, our telegraph, cable, and telephone sys- 
tems, with the insidious and invidious control over all the news 
sources and information, they would raise some clamor, some 
cause, some excuse to make this country sustain England and 
force us to make their millions secure. I said then, and I have 
said before, and I say now with all the earnestness of my life, 
that I will not allow my vote and my actions as a Congressman 
to contribute to such a damnable termination. 

We are told now—and told with loud acclamation from head- 
lines of a hundred papers und from thrilling tones of a thousand 
tongues—that if Germany submarines another armed English 
ship while one of our passengers is on it that in the name of 
national honor and to protect our national dignity we ought 
to forthwith join in and help crush Germany. But, sir, how- 
ever much I might be willing, however much joy I might feel 
over crushing the dominating power of the Kaiser or stopping 
the bewhiskered tyranny of the Austrian Emperor, I resent 
the demand that we should violate the laws of God, the laws 
of humanity, and the laws of neutrality, and join another cold- 
blooded king and make good Morgan’s millions while we per- 
petrated the deeds. I have a nobler, a more inspiring, a more 
God-given mission for this glorious Republic of ours to render. 
I tell those who make the demands that to me their talk about 
national honor, national dignity, and American rights. comes 
too late. They should have begun their talk nearly two years 
ago, when England trampled upon every known principle of 
international law, spurned and contempted our rights, and im- 
poverished and outraged nearly a million homes in the South. 

Much has been said sbout the right of Americans to travel 
on armed belligerent ships without molestation. I am not going 
to controvert that right, but there are many questions involved 
in this war problem besides the right of travel. 

I affirm as a matter of constitutional right that Congress has 
entire jurisdiction over this whole problem and might to-day 
pass a law prohibiting any American traveling on armed ships 
such as are now under discussion. 

The Constitution gives to Congress full and absolute power 
over all our seafaring business: The following passages make 
that matter entirely clear, and the position can be supported by 
numerous court decisions. Congress has power to— 

Define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas 
and offenses against the law of nations 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water. 

The whole power of the President is expressed in our organic 
law as follows: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall have power. by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties. He shall, from time to time, 
give to Congress Information of the state of the Union and recommen 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 


expedient. He shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers. 
He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 


..... ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ T.... ˙ ene Ce ee on! 
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Not one sentence gives any President power over travel on 


the seas, Congress represents the people, and the President is 
bound to execute their laws and rules, Where is any power 
given a President to form a policy of travel on the high seas 
and thus force Congress into war to carry out his instructions? 

When Congress is not in session the governing power is in 
the President and his Cabinet, but when Congress convenes his 
board of directors are in session and it his embounden duty to 
abide by their laws and their rules. 

Months before England declared cotton contraband of war 
she, with a total disregard of all law, transgressed and tram- 
pled on the rights of America by throwing millions of dollars 
worth of our commerce behind her blockades, compelling us to 
await the verdict of prize courts and action at her pleasure. 

Before our bank law had taken effect and when a money 
famine was imminent she was impounding, impressing, and ob- 
structing by force of arms the transportation of our southern 
cotton, and through the manipulation of the Morgan syndicate, 
who are her business agents and, to all intents, resident envoys 
in this country, they practically robbed the South of her cotton 
crop, deprived the southern farmer of more than $400,000,000 
by her flagrant, willful, and malicious violations of the codes of 
war. There was no ultimatum issued regarding outrages by 
England. I grant you that Germany’s conduct has been un- 
scrupulous, willfully cruel, and cold-blooded, but no more so 
than England’s, except that Germany destroyed human life. 
But for pragmatic and wanton disregard of American rights 
England has been equally as vulnerable as Germany, and the 
only reason we have not heard vociferous and unceasing com- 
plaint of England's conduct is because of the overwhelming in- 
fluence of American sympathy and the multiplied millions of 
money that Americans are making by furnishing munitions and 
money to England and her allies. 

We have seen the Morgan syndicate, representing untold mil- 
lions of American wealth, openly advertised as the business 
agents of England and her allies, yet no great daily paper ad- 
vertised them as hyphenated Americans carrying on a propa- 
ganda in the interest of England. We have seen them with 
brazen bigotry openly underwrite and guarantee the Govern- 
ment of England and the allies to the amount of $500,000,000. 
This meant that the Morgan syndicate was betting $500,000,000 
that England and the allies would vanquish Germany; and it 
is well known that Morgan and his crowd have been the gen- 
eral managers of these United States for 20 years, This, to my 
mind, is so far-reaching and involves this country to such a 
vast extent that it is impossible for us under the vast invisible 
powers of government that Morgan’s firm has over the affairs 
of our country to be impartial and neutral. But they tell us 
that England is fighting for liberty and civilization and it is 
our duty to help. That means we are her ally now. 

It seems that when Germany broke through the French lines 
at Verdun, cleared 9 miles of her trenches, and battered down 
her forts the market quotations on Morgan’s bonds took a 
tumbie the next day and continued to fall as German aggression 
continued, in which papers began to discuss the probability of 
France again moving her capital. In a few days these bonds 
had fallen on the market several millions of dollars. Imme- 
diately war talk began to run rife and tory papers began to 
howl. “Our patriotic duty to help whip Germany” was asked 
for in the name of civilization in scores of papers, and the 
Anglophobists in their frantic appeals for “patriotic assist- 
ance” found vent in such uncalled-for and unjust expression 
as an interview given out by Mr. Grass, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, in which he charged that the 
whole call for a warning against travel on armed belligerent 
ships was a mere cloakroom flare-up, made by Members who had 
German constituents. This statement did the President's cause 
no good; it did much harm. Speaking for myself, I resent it 
as an imputation foul in its conception and false in its expres- 
sion. If I possessed the willful disregard for the honor of my 
fellow Members that the gentleman from Virginia does, I would 
say that he, as one of the Morgan satraps, proposed to plunge 
us into war to make Morgan’s English and French bonds good. 

The truth is that my record is clear on this whole matter. I 
said in a public speech and letter in Texas last August that I 
favored adopting the better custom of all nations by warning all 
Americans to keep off of armed ships of belligerents. I called at- 
tention to the fact that two or three standard neutral steamship 
lines had first-class steamers leaving all our leading ports two 
or three times a week. And if another Vanderbilt refuséd to 
take passage on these and insisted on “ strutting” across the 
ocean on an armed ship of some belligerent nation to inspect his 
„ pedigreed horses in Europe and got killed, I would count my- 
self a villain if I voted to make war on that nation to avenge 


his death, And when Morgan’s banks bought half a billion of 
England's and France's bonds and announced openly that his 
firm had been made the business agents for the allies, I said, 
“ Good-by, Germany”; that the invisible power that exists in 
the Morgan firm, with all their billions of money permeating 
every avenue of our national life, they would find some excuse 
to make this Government join the conflict and help crush Ger- 
many to save that vast sum of money. 

God tells us that where a man’s treasure is there his heart is, 
Morgan and his friends have their hearts tied to the destiny of 
the allies with half a billion golden cords. To drive our country 
into war and murder many thousands of our people would not 
only make his English bonds good, but would feed fifty or sixty 
more millions into the greedy maw of his Steel rust, trans- 
portation, telegraph, telephone, and the Powder Trust. Backed 
by all the massive sympathy the tory hyphenate English propa- 
ganda can exert and the Navy League's big war and navy crowd, 
they also hope to stampede the country into a great Army and 
Navy, pending war. 

We stand in front of an impending crisis in which I pray to 
God for deliverance. Scores of leading newspapers, magazines, 
and public men are openly advocating and defending alliance 
with England to help suppress and vanquish Germany. Speak- 
ing for myself, I have no defense to offer for Germany’s nefari- 
ous and abominable conduct. But to join in this conflict, in- 
volve our country in war, baptize it in blood for such vile pur- 
poses, would be an unpardonable and an unmitigated crime to 
which I can never subscribe. My contention is that Germany 
has as much right to create a war zone as England. Neither 
of them, in fact, have any right to monopolize God's highways 
and oceans. When you leave the 3-mile border of any Govern- 
ment the oceans become a public highway for the earth and 
upon its waves all nations and all people are supposed to have 
equal rights. 

But these ‘countries are in war; their war zones have been 
declared, and I have as much respect for one of their decrees 
as that of the other. Among many of the organizations and 
“war traffickers ” who deal in war supplies that are so clamor- 
ous against Germany and so defensive for the allies, I have 
before me an address delivered on January 30, 1916, by Josiah 
Royce, a professor in Harvard University, entitled The Duties 
of Americans in the Present War.” Among other things he says: 

We owe to the allies whatever moral support and financial assistance 
it is in the power of this Nation to give; it is not merely the so-called 
American right that our munition makers should be free to sell to the 
enemies of Germany—it is our duty to encourage them to do so. Let 
us ed eee i approye the supplying the enemies of Germany with 
financial aid and munitions of war and resist with all our moral 
Strength those who would place an embargo on munitions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the treasonable venom of this professor 
and the forty and odd members of his league whose names are 
attached to his address is brought to a climax when he says: 

Let us do what we can to eek Marere; at least a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between our own ublic and those foes of mankind 
(Germany) and fearlessly await whatever dangers this may entail 
upon us, our land, and posterity. 7 

These words are portentous. They show to us men in Con- 
gress that the invisible influence of Morgan’s millions and the * 
subtle sentiment it is creating seeks to embroil us in a govern- 
mental conflict with Germany and provoke war. 

These sentences and sentiments herein expressed are echoed 
in different language in scores of our metropolitan journals. I 
decline to be led into a partisan defense of either side of this 
European war. First of all, I am an American—believe in 
American ideals, and the transcendent traditions of our Re- 
public; and while I am willing to brand Germany’s conduct on 
the high seas as venal and villainous; I want to brand the con- 
duct of this professor, this high-collared, high-browed, high- 
toned tory and Anglofobiest, as reprehensible, direful, and 
damnable, and when they openly announce that they are 
leagued for the purpose of bringing about a rupture and row 
with Germany by this Government, they have reached the point 
where they should be dealt with as conspirators and treasonable 
traitors. 

This professor, voicing the sentiment of his coconspirators, 
closes his lecture by stating: 

This league is formed to use all lawful means to 
a position of definite sympathy with the allies. 

Germany’s friends are secretly dynamiting munition plants, 
we are told, and in many ways manifesting a sympathy for the 
fatherland. But when the leading bankers of our country are 
openly supporting the allies, not by selling them goods and tak- 
ing their money, but by going their security for $500,000,000, 
and the professors of our leading schools are forming leagues 
for the avowed purpose of forcing this country into war to help 


put this Nation in 
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England whip Germany, we might reasonably expect such con- 
duct by German sympathizers. 

The deepest evil of war is not only suffering, death, ruin of 
cities, wasting of homes; not only plagues, famine, or fire, but 
war also depraves as it destroys; it is the moral damage as well 
as the physical, causing divorce. between ethics and religion. 
The murderous desires and frenzy of noncombatants at home are 
neurly as bad as the stabs of the soldiers, the brutality of the 
man in the street, the bloodthirst fostered by teachers, ineulented 
in schools, preached in churches, and exhorted in the name of the 
Lord; this saturation of the people at home with murder and 
hatred can be moral shrapnel. The journalist with his flam- 
boyant headlines encouraging hats, the speculator telegraphing 
hate for sake of greed, the mob thirsting for blood, a raging hell 
of diseased patriotism, permeating a whole nation, filling the 
minds of everyone from the youngest child to the oldest citizen— 
these are some of the moral evils of war. 


SINCE THE BXEMY SHOULD NOT EXIST, ANYTHING CAN BE SAID AGAINST 
HIN. 


The leader of a hostile people may be a great patriot and im- 
partial judgment may make him a hero, but those who war 
against him will ridicule him and the press will influence the 
popular mind against him as a scoundrel. 

fn war calumny of the enemy is a local virtue. It has been 
said that “the journalistic ink slinger Is as necessary as the 
scout, the platform libeler as important as the sentry, the 
parliamentary mud lark as essential as the general on the field, 
the pulpit bearer of false witness not less needful than the 
chaplain of the regiment.” 

Often a nation’s character must be destroyed in order to get 
the people to fight; if they seem to be softening a little, then 
atrocities should be exaggerated. The origin of the war must 
be justified, right or wrong; it must be labeled self-defense. If 
it be difficult to get the people in the proper warlike spirit, the 
enemy must be represented as savages. monsters, and not fit to 
live. The foe must be accused of murder, rape. assassination, 
and—if necessary to stir up the people more—of every imagin- 
able abomination; this seems to be the duty of the patriot scan- 
dal-monger, being, as Benjamin Franklin said, “ To render the 
enemy odious und contemptible.” 

Just as a nation blackguards its enemy, so it must exalt itself. 
that force of contrast between saint and sinner, as it were, will 
make the people feel justified in treating the enemy as bad as 
possible. To vee ourselves as others see us,” would be treason 
to suggest in time of war. 

The longing for distinction is one of the main impulses in 
military feeling, while scorn increases with conceit and hatred 
with military egotism. The country is saturated with egomania, 
continually extolling its own virtues and exaggerating the 
smallest success over the enemy. If victorious over ignorant 
natives or untrained soldiers, it calls the result a great triumph 
of military skill and heroism; the world is thunderstruck. But 
even defeat does not quiet the egomania, which praises the ex- 
treme valor and most exceptional strategy of the enemy, skill 
and fortitude. 

In a scientific study of war it goes without saying that im- 
partiality has no place. 

In war the enemy is a savage, a barbarian, a butcher, a mon- 
ster, atrocious, kills and rapes women, slaughters children; to 
exterminate the enemy is the duty of humanity. This is the 
usual feeling in war and it makes no matter who the enemy is, 
whether right or wrong he must be killed, and this feeling is 
ealled patriotism. 

Herbert Spencer mentions how cruel the English considered 
the French for lighting fires at the mouth of Arab caves, be- 
cause they refused to submit; but it was no such barbarity in 
India for the English to execute groups of rebel Sepoys by 
fusillade and then setting fire to the heap because they were not 
all dead. Thus war bias prevents the sense of justice and senti- 
ment. What we do is virtuous and heroic, but if the enemy do 
it under the same conditions, it is contemptible and barbaric. 

To risk life on battlefields is not the only kind of patriotism, 
for it may be only love of adventure, excitement, and pugilism ; 
it can be more difficult to live nobly for one's country than die 
for it, more sacrificial to keep it from war than to plunge it 
into conflict. The martyr is nobler than the soldier. War de- 
mands that dissent and free speech be suppressed, that the 
Government, right or wrong, must be supported; that is, the 
citizen must rely on passion rather than justice if circumstances 
make it necessary, as it is said so often “everything goes in 
war and love,” thus the country's interest is greater than per- 
sonal honor and conscience; glory is higher than righteousness; 
thus a “nagging” patriotism is pitted against the highest 


sense of honor; a peacemaker is called a traitor; such is the 
inherent injustice of so-called patriotism. 

To insist that because a certain country has borne and 
nourished you, you must indorse all its quarrels is the same as 
saying you must stand by your parents, even when they commit 
murder. This is the doctrine worthy of criminals and pirates, 
not patriots. 

A diplomat picks a quarrel in order to attack and steal a 
bordering country; a preacher who uses religion to develop 
hate and justify murder, an editor who supports the country, 
Tight or wrong, a mob which breaks windows and stones citi- 
zens are all patriots in time of war; but those who stand for 
international justice and peace are called traitors. ‘This is 
moral insanity. This kind of patriotism poisoned Socrates and 
crucified Jesus. It invokes military necessity, under which 
every imaginable abomination has been committed. : 

True patriotism and domestic faithfulness regard the sanc- 
tity of other homes. Bigoted pride, not patriotism, trampies 
upon the sense of nationality in other people. 

Militarism throttles freedom of speech, turns citizens into 
soldiers, democracy into plutocracy, officialism, dictatorship, 
and absolutism. Imperialism becomes a school for tyrants. 
Ministries and cabinets hold almost limitless power, putting a 
country into such a position as to force its legislature to declare 
war, leaving it no choice in the matter; a practical absolutism, 
not the purpose of representative government. Cheap literature 
causes an outpouring of newspapers, magazines, and books 
written under the spell and glamor of militarism, making the 
soldier and war the national ideal, glorifying heroic murder, 
which practically is the zenith of patriotism. Thus citizens be- 
come despots, and love of country is changed to lust for conquest. 

Militarism, imperialism, and Cæsarism ure of the same family, 
and mutual friends and enemies of democracy. Militarism, 
sometimes called “ prepnredness,” means preparedness for war 
rather than peace, if the history of the world is of any value. 

War feeling is often a form of hysteria. If an army con- 
quers a small body of untrained fighters, it is reported as a 
triumph of heroism and military sagacity. “ Every private is a 
Leonidas and every scuffle a Waterloo.” The least victory sets 
the whole Nation aflame. “The whole staff of the governing 
power assembles * to sing the national anthem; ” many 
drunk with whisky bellow forth their patriotism ; profanity, inso- 
lence, and vice march with the mobs, manifesting uncontrolluble 
emotions, shrieking, hallooing, blaspheming, followed by dances 
and delirium; the bishop gives thanks unto the Lord, and the 
people rejoice in the ruin of an enemy’s country. 

We can not teach the golden rule and retaliation; this weuld 
tend to make hypocrites and liars. We must choose between the 
Old and the New Testaments, between Joshua and Jesus; the 
fundamental spirit of the two are contradictory. To teach our 
youth the right to kill, lie, steal, boast of slaughter. and rejoice 
at suffering humunity in war and how to burn down homes, is 
to loosen awuy the foundations of humanity. 

A school inspector of England (New Age, Dec. 20, 1900) gave 
to a class “Paul Kruger” as a subject for composition. One 
girl, 13 years of age, wrote Paul Kruger is a scoundrel, and 
at the same time an earnest man of prayer, because he thinks 
he can deceiye the Almighty as he can a natural man,” 

Mr. Speaker, before I vote to drag this eountry into the Euro- 
pona, war, all honorable methods to preserve peace must hive 

The following masterly address ugainst war was delivered by 
the Hon. Lee J. Rountree, of Texas, president of the National 
Editorial Association, before its recent gathering ir Chicago. 

It is so grand, eloquent, and noble of concept that I desire to 
insert it with my unqualified indorsement: 


Nations that have lived by the sword have perished by the swora. 
Men who have gained wealth and glory as desperadoes and robbers have 
all met death. Commensurate th their crimes, Nineveh, Babylon, 
Rome, Memphis, Sodom, and Gomorrah perished because they defied 
God's immutable law and lived by the sword and in the cesspools of 
human depravity. Through all the ages men on horseback, with the 
sword, have gained temporary victories; builded passing empires and 
have marked their alleged successes with human blood and have at- 
tempted to glorify and perpetuate their memories. Kings, rulers, em- 

rors, czars, tyrants, and other murderers have stolen nations and 


mpoverished — Feasts have been spread and the king and a 
thousand of his lords have gathered to make merry and canonize the 
alleged victor. Peoples have been plundered and robbed and taken into 


slavery to satisfy the insatiate greed and avarice of the wicked. 
Crowns and scepters have been at stake—they have heen won and lost 
and kingdoms torn down and destroyed. On a fateful night in July, 
1914, Europe went to bed drunken. For many years a crisis bad 
been coming and now: “To arms! Millions of troops were on the 
march in a few hours, 88 had been the cry and now war 
was the inevitable result. e European war was on before men and 
women had sobered from the previous day and night's debauch. From 
the crowned heads to the serfs there was drink suitable for all purposes. 
For years before the great conflagration there had been a ceaseless dis- 
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turbance and out of the maelstrom would be heard: “ We can whip the 


world.” The European nations had been taught in their cafés, gardens, 
theaters, schools, and churches that all other nations were their enemies 
and must perish or their kingdom would be finished. It was a Bel- 
shazzar feast every night. ut no European nation believed the 
“Medes and Persians” were coming to them—they themselves were to 
be the victors. The kings and rulers of Europe d degenerated into 
imbeciles, venal and co t or concelted and bigoted and degenerate 
criminals, and shouid have long ago forfeited the respect of every man 
claiming to be civilized. The men with the sword, on horseback, as- 
sembled at Gibraltar, at Buckingham, at Potsdam, at Versailles, at Con- 
stantinople, and throughout Europe. The curse of militarism, the 
darkest day in civilization, and destruction of nations was at hand. 
Each degenerate nation believed the day had come and it was to be 
God at Armageddon. But these rulers had forgotten that no nation 
ever survived by the sword even though it was built by the sword. 

Every ruler in Europe believed he was a Napoleon and could win the 
victory and make Europe one grand empire. He believed he knew 
when to strike. No ruler was satisfied with his own kingdom and for- 
got the fate of Alexander the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte. They 
saw their millions of women and children and ignorant men as serfs and 

tribute to the false rule of degenerate tyrants. The king- 
oo small and the bloodthirsty aristocracy must have more 
subjects and territory—at least this was the purpose of the mobiliza- 
tion which came like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. Blood and 
murder was everywhere to seen, Was there any principle involved? 
Not that any person ever heard of. They forgot the retreat of Napoleon 
from Moscow and the defeat of the tyrant on the field of Waterloo. 
Every king and ruler in Europe classed himself a world conqueror, and 
been guilty of the useless murder of millions of his subjects. It is 

that the men that brought on the war were not required to do 
5 the last of their race perished on the battlefield. It 
is a pity t any ruler can escape the terrible alties of war with 
his life. But it is now war to the bitter end—and not peace. 

In his last days on the dismal shores of St. Helena it is said that 
Napoleon vas asked. Who was the greatest warrior of the world?” 
Withont a moment’s hesitation the soldier replied, “Jesus Christ! 
When it was too late and the doomed Corsican was 9 death 
5 the turbulent, tempest-tossed waves from the dismal shores 
of St. Helena Napoleon read aright God’s law. He remembered Auster- 
litz, Milan, Lodi, Leipsic, Moscow, and Waterloo—victories and defeats. 
He saw the Old guard“ and the legions of France go down in earthly 
doom and defeat. He saw his escape from Elba and his final sepulcher 
at St. Helena. There were no more earthly contests for the Fg sels 
warrior of the world, and he frankly fa the situation in the hour 
of death and spoke of the greatest ce advocate this side of heaven 
as the world’s mightiest soldier. ist had gone about the world 
with a broken reed as a sword and when He was murdered by Pontius 
Pilate and the rabble He wore a crown of thorns—the only one He 
ever wore. Napoleon in the agonies of the hour, while the storm 
raged across the sea, standing at the brink of death's river saw more 
than all the tyrants of Burope can see to-day. He saw his mighty 
legions desert him as they will desert the present rulers. He saw his 
nation desert him in a few hours. But after 18 centuries he witnessed 
the devotion of the millions of the earth to Jesus Christ who was only 
armed th a broken reed and had only a crown of thorns. It is 
strange indeed that the degenerate usurpers of the kingdoms of Europe 
can not now see the same visions of prophecy that are sure to come 
true. After this war who will there to ke alleglance to George, 
William, Alexander, and Franz J h, and the lesser lights? Nations 
that live by the sword will surely die by the sword. The world’s his- 
tory does not record the continued success and glory of any nation 
that has been built on blood and carnage. War settles nothing. I 
hope before many days to hear the sweetest music since the morning 
stars sang together at the birth of Jesus Christ, and that will be the 
anthem that announces the falling of every earthly kingdom. Then 
will He who had as a weapon a broken reed and had platted by the 
murderers a crown of thorns to wear on the cross be triumphant be- 
fore all the nations. It is the belief in Him who spoke as never man 
spoke, It is the hope in world-wide peace and the triumph of the 
gospel of love that brings men and nations to righteousness, and no 
other belief will teach us that righteousness exalteth a nation. Jesus 
Christ had no armies to commit murder. In those days there were 
Cesars and Herods. These g oulish, degenerate robbers and murderers 
had made the world war mad. Yet they failed to frighten Christ from 
the imperial road of peace on earth.” In the United States to-day 
there is growing up a spirit of militarism that may prove a curse. 
They hare set aside God's commandment: Thou shall not kill.” But 
that commandment is as eternal as the “Rock of Ages.” When the 
Cæsars, Belshazzars, Pharaohs, Alexanders, and Napoleons, and other 
high-class criminals and their bloody deeds have been consigned to the 
eternal scrap pile the gospel of peace will live. The degenerate rulers 
to-day will perish. Every nation built by the sword and claiming its 
tuity by the sword will be wiped out. Their cities will be remem- 
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only as Memphis, Nineveh, Tyre, om, and Gomorrah, and the 
others. en in this day who believe they must live by the sword will 
die by it and will not be able to stand in the day of judgment. 


When I introduced my bill H. R. 10771, to make money fight 
for its country the same as men, I requested the Librarian of 
Congress, through its Legislative Reference Bureau, to report 
the consequences of the bill, which the following report shows 
would maintain a million soldiers in time of peace and two 
million in time of war, without affecting corporations of less 
than $1,000,000 capital. 

I would like to amend and pass the bill after lessening the 
tax to maintain an army of about 250,000 men at a living 
salary of $40 per month and board, and so forth. 

You will note that under the provisions of my bill the Army 
automatically doubles in time of war, likewise the tax. 

Under such a plan we will have no more wars and Morgan's 
plunderbund will not rave and rant for war. 

ASSESSMENT OF CORPORATIONS FOR MILITARY PCRPOSES. 


or 5 corporations which had made returns for the calendar 
year 1912— 

‘Two hundred and ninety-six thousand six hundred and seventy corpo- 
rations had capital of less than $1,000,000. 


Four thousand six hundred and eighty-elght corporations had capital 
of B tee gear . than $2,000,000. = $ 
ne thousan ree hun and ninety-nine corporations had capital 
of 2 ate less than $3,000,000. ie ital of = 
undred and seventy-seven corporations had capital of $3,000, 
ene cee — 50 ae a 5 r3 11 hea ; serait 
o hundred and ninety-two corporations had capital of 
and over and iess than $5,000,000. 5 See x 78 e 
g un an one corporations capital j s 
FCC cas ot OIDO An 
x hun an two corporations ha capital o . A 
. $50,000.00 1 of n 000 : Tae tees 
y-two corporations capital of $50,000, an 1 
than 108/0055850. p $ over and less 

Thirty-five corporations had capital of $100,000,000 and over. 

The above data, the only data found on the capital of corporations, 
are taken from the report of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, volume 3, serial 7, parts 21 te 
30, pages 1317 and 1318. 

On the s of these data the following calculation may be made: 

The 296,670 corporations. the capital of which is stated to be tess 
a one million for each, without any given lower limit, must be left 

The last 35 corporations may be taken as each having only $100,- 
9 of capital, for it is not stated how much they have over that 

To find out an average capital for each group of the corporations 
between the first and the last groups, it is pal dh nee to divide the differ- 
ence between the lower and the tipper limits of capital into two halves 
and to add one half to the lower limit, This is a somewhat arbitrary 
3 A still its results may, tọ a certain degree, approximate the 

. 


Capital in thousands of 
dollars. 
Number of corporation: 
Each on an 5 
‘average. In aggregate. 

1,500 7, 082,00) 
2 500 3, 497/59) 
3,500 2.400, 500 
4,500 1,314, 003 
7, 500 6, 457, 50) 
30, 000 21, 060, 009 
75, 000 4) 650, 009 
100, 000 3, 500, 009 
SMS. soxsescanace 3 3 r 5 49, 900, 500 


In the time of fees $250,000 of the capital of each corporation are 
exempted from military assessment, which exemption aggregates $2,166,- 
250,000, leaving $47,794,250,000 for assessment. As each 850,000 of the 
capital in excess of $250,000 is assessed by a sum equal to the average 
annual cost of one soldier or sailor, the Income from such assessment 
wou provide for 955.885—approximately 1,000,000—men in military 
service. 

In the time of war only $75,000 of the capital of each corporation are 
exempted, which cxemption aggregates $649.875,000, leavin, 49,310,- 
885,000 for military assessment, As each $25,000 of the capital will be 
assessed by a sum equal to the average cost of one soldier or sailor, the 
income from such assessment would provide for 1,072,435, or approxi- 
mately 2,000,000, men In military service. 

According to the Report of the Chief of Staf, United States Army, 
1912, page 9, the cost of maintenance of a man in the United States 
Army was $913.23—approximatcly $1,000—for the year of 1912. This 
cost Includes all cost and al’ men ef ail grades. 

Consequently, in the time of pence the corporations haye to pay about 
$1,000,000,000 and in the time of war about $2,000,000,000 annually for 
the maintenance of the Army. 

If one climinates the average capital of each corporation and takes 
ae 5 only the given lower limit, the statistical table then 
s as follows: 


Capital of 
Number of corporations. each cor- | In aggregate. 
poratio 

4,688. $1,000,009 | $4, 688,000, 00) 
1,399. 2,000,009 | 2,798, 000, 009 
677. 3,000,009 | 2,031,000; 003 
292. 4,000,009 | 1,168; 000; 009 
be 5,000,009 | 4,305, 000, 009 
TTT 10,000,000 | 6, 520,009, 000 
F*** 50, 000, 000 3, 100,099,099 
35 100,000,000 | 3, 500, 000; 009 

8, 665 28, 110; 009,00) 


In the time of ce the aggregate sum exempted is $2,166,250,000. 
This leaves for military assessment $25,943,750,000, which would sup- 
port 518,875 men in military service. 

In the time of war the aggregate snm exempted is $649,875,000. 
This leaves for assessment $27,460,125,000, which would support 1,008,- 
405 men in military service. 

Ita “soldier in military service is meant to be only a 
cost of his maintenance, according to the information given by the office 
of the War College, is oniy 8304 annually per man. 

Calculating on this basis, the 8.665 corporations have to pay $188,- 
870,509 annually for the maintenance of 518,875 men in Army service in 
time of peace. 

In the time of war this sum would be $399,819,420 for the mainte- 
nance of 1,098,405 men. : 
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This was written to explain the contentions of my bill which 
made the money changers rave so. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2}, 1916. 


H. B. BRAUGHAM, Esq., 3 
Editor Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
My Dear Sin: 1 thank you for your kind letter of February 17, re- 
4 questing my views, motiv and purposes on the introduction of my 
national defense bill, H. R. 10771 

I believe every Member of Congress is for adequate defense. I am 
and the democracy has ever been, but 1 want to take the profits out ot 
war and a large part of the profits out of prej ness for war, 

One hundred and twenty-six. counties in Texas of two hundred and 
torty-two holding Democratie primaries, nominated me for one of the 
two places for Congres at large, with nine able and honorable oppo- 
nents, with a plank in my platform for a law to make money ight 
for its country the same as men, relative to which I said before Con- 
gress February 5: 

“They call us who stand for Americanism against imperialism and 
conscription mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists. These are pet names, 
and I return the compliment by stating that if we are mollycoddling, 
flabby-sided 5 now. the President, Secretary Garrison, Admiral 
Fletcher, and the noted gentleman from THinois, Mr. James R. Maxx 
were all mollycoddling, flabby-sided pacifists last year, for the record 
shows they stood then just where Gen. Miles, Mr. KITCHIN, and most 
leading Democrats stand now as regards the size of our Army and Navy. 
J want it understood that as long as I have sense enough to obstruct 
the p ings I will fight every method of conscription unless we can 
conscript money the same as men. I would consider it a piece of crown- 
ing villainy to support a law to go among the soot and cinders and 
sweat-soaked tenements, amidst the common walks of life, to drag out 
the poor, homeless workers of our country in handcuffs, compelling 
them to stand up and be fed to cannons to save the millions and man- 
sions of the Carnegies, Astors, Rockefellers, and a few thousand trust 
masters and tariff barons, who have been allowed, through ] priv- 
ilege and protection, to rake in the labor of millions of people and call 
it theirs, who disdain America and are now building castles among 
England’s nobility.” 

I felt that cne of the first measures of “ national defense” was to 
enlist the great corporations of the country in an effort to preserve 

ce, which could be done by declaring a corporation a man in war 

e same as they are reckoned a “man in law.“ viz: Tax eve 50.000 


unit of a . capital and surplus in excess of $250, (such 
corporations being made a full-grown man subject to military duty in 
time of peace) and each $25, unit in excess of $250,000 a soldier in 


time of war, by a taxation sufficient to maintain the average cost of 


one soldier. 
I feel that such a plan to make money fight for its 3 the same 
as men is but right and just to mankind, for it will forbid corporate 


panes thé privilege it now enjoys of usurping billions of money from 
bor’s toil in time of war; it would have a tendency to restrain 
illegal combinations in restraint of proper commerce, thus tending 
solve the trust problem. 

Then in the provision of my bill to impress large annuities and estates 
flowing from this to foreign countries, I hope to reach that set of busi- 
ness buccaneers and political pin xuri- 
ate round gorgeous health and wealth resorts of Europe, w 
lions ot ill-gotten gains, feast each day amidst jasper walls 
halls; who relish their magnificent repast each day, set to the mellif- 
luent strains of a splendid orchestra. 

I feel a heart throb for the millions of helpless poor among the great 
common herd with whom I live and have my being. I want to reach 
that element of purse-proud plutocrats who have loaded this country’s 
industriat pro with billions of corporation debts, a large of 
which is fraudulent, fictitiously forged by chartered monopolies which 
held aver ever nearly all our natural, God-given blessin o the exclu- 
sion of the great masses who are being impoverished and enslaved. 

After such conduct they flaunt their fabulous wealth in utter disdain 
of American life and democracy, by fawning and cringing around the 
royalty of the Old World, abasing themselves like supercilious syco- 

hants, and often pay some roye) snob a million dollars to take their 
daughter to wife or to concubinage as a morganatie“ wife—female 
bedfellow—then make the two an assignment of from five thousand to 
five million a year, extorted from American industry, to uphold them 
in royai ribaldry and voluptuousness. 

I want to reach men like Astor, who, out of contempt for America 
and her glorious ideals, with a sordid sinister craving for the flummery 
of legalized aristocracy, pays England a million tncome, the price of his 
craving, from wealth extorted from American labor, with no more moral 
right than the slaveholder had to take the labor of his servant in the 
South. With my every good wish, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
J. H. Davis. 


This letter was written by me to a fine old patriarch and 
patriot of Texas: 4 


Manch S,. 1910 
Mr. A. P. Mexbres, Dallas, Ter. 

My Dear Mn. Menpies: Your letter is indeed full of thought and 
splendid spirit. I agree with you that we ought to have the om 
of the seas, and we, not being at war with any nation, under the codes 
of international law have a perfect right to ship our goods, wares, and 
chattels to Germany and Austria the same as Loh jog and France. But 
England insulted civilization, outraged and trampled on American rights, 
stretched a dead line across God's oceans, and forbid us to go with any 
of our commerce to her enemies; and months before Germany sank the 
Lusitania England had, with unscrupulous and venal disregard for our 
rights, put nearly a billion dollars’ worth of our commerce behind her 
blockade. Through Morgan, her agent and resident envoy in this coun- 
try before our new banking law went into effect to afford us relief, 
she created a money famine in the South and took by force nearly a 
million bales of cotton from the high seas and refused it ge, In 
this way killing the cotton market for the southern farmer. K methods 
common to pirates and highbinders, she held us up on the h seas, 
while Morgan and her agents robbed the South of $400,000,000. This 

-glorious Government of ours said not a word about vindicating our 
national honor, and we now stand complacent and suave while she 
“ rifes our mails,” tramples on our rights, and spurns with utter con- 
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there who have 


tempt all our neutral and natural rights, and forbids us to trade with 
Germany or any country except by her consent. In her depravity she 
has now gone so far as to forbid us the sacred right of helping feed 
the starving ews in Poland. Their brethren in America. in a heart 
throb of sorrow for their race, wbich been outiawed, plundered, and 
persecuted in time of peace, and now robbed and ransacked by war, are 
pleading to take them food but England says no. England tells grand 
America that these Americans, God-trusting Jews, shall not go there 
to feed starving brothers; and while milllons of Polanders hold out 
the withered band of starving hunger to their brethren here, we have 
too much respect for England's wishes to insist on our rights, and the 
great daily papers treat the matter as perfectly proper and right. 

You ask me if the country is to be lined up as a province and ally of 
the Kaiser I don’t think there is the slightest possibility of such a 
thing. There ma yphenated German sympa- 
thizers who woul penans be glad to have that done, But Moryan; 
the lish nt, and his war traffickers beat them to it, and lin 
us up for England and the allies, and underwrote and stood security 
for their Governments, and bet $500,000,000 that England and her 
allies cou:d whip Germany, and now have scores of papers, college 


be a lot of low-flung. 


rofessors, and leading men openly 3 and demanding that we 
oin in and help whi rgan’s war bonds that he bought from Eng- 


. Mo 
and have fallen on the market about $10,000,000 
through the French lines at Verdun last werk. 
sent out his decree to all Eis papers, 
where that our Government must 


since Germany broke 
I think he has already 
litical satraps. and henchmen 
elp whip Germany—to save his 
bonds. Of course, he does not 2 to save his bonds. He says we 
must whip Germany in the name of humanity. To him and his plunder- 
bund you and I and other common people are mere chattels, human 
beasts of burden to carry his ioad 
You ask me if we as Americans have not the right to travel when- 
ever and wherever our interests carry us. I answer “ yes.” There is 
no doubt of that right, but long before Germany ever sunk the Lusi- 
tania England had taken us by the throat and shoved us off the seas 
and told us we should not go and sell to her enemies. After Morgan’ 
went her security for $500.000.000 she now refuses to let us trade with 
any country in ‘ope without her consent. England shows now the 
same pusillanimous villainy she manifested when she invaded our coun- 
try in 1812. burned our Capitol, ravaged our land. and marched on 
New Orleans with her banners inscribed “ booty and beauty.” She then 
notified us and the world that she intended to pillage our land and 
satiate the al lusts of her army by outraging the beautiful women 
of the South. Our country is no longer neutral. Morgan and most 
of the Bg are hyphenated English. Germar. hyphenates are rampant, 
too. ut Morgan and his gang have got the country and are coining 
untold millions and leading us on to war when they get ready. 
Friend Mendies, there is a dreadfu: conflict going on over in Europe, 
rovoked and carried on by a iot of kings, emperors, royal snobs, 
and slaughtering humanity to determine who amok them 
shall be chief mogul have a contempt for the whole group. have 
a great 3 the down-trodden and oppressed peoples over 
n plundered and pillaged by royal plutocracy for 
ages. But it is not our mission to interfere in their country. and I 
am standing aloof as an American trying to decide under my oath and 
obligation what is best for America, and I do not intend to vote to 
put this country in war upon mere technicalities. England. like Ger- 
many, bas transgressed every law of God and man, and yet we are 
still feeding. clothing. and supporting her with millions and millions of 
comfort. We protested against her outrageous treatment of our rights 
and then saw the Morgan syndicate, the greatest overruling power in 
all this Republic, become her 8 and in‘lorser: and we don't see 
any of the daily papers compiaining that England has ever done any- 
thing 9 pray God that our President may still steer us clear 
of war, but I admit that it now seems clear to me that the dominating, 
ove) bcp money devil, represented by Morgan and his war traffick- 
ers through their invisible government, are determined to find some ex- 
cuse to involve us in war against ogg prs It means untold millions 
of money to them, and if they can inveigle, deceive, and cajole our 
— into that war they will have accomplished their hellish 


Very respectfully and with much anxiety, 
J. H. Davis. 


In connection with the last Mexican outrage I wrote this 
letter, which explains itself: 


Manch 10, 1916. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR FRIEXD Burteson : Several northern newspa 
ing of me, as Representative at Large from the State of Texas bordering 
on Mexico, as to what I think of the Mexican situation. As one having 
been opposed to war, they want to know what I think now. I answer 
that I think America should catch and exterminate those Mexican cut- 
throats, bandits, and robbers. It is not a question of traveling on some 
7 pede ship, it is not a question of protecting somebody's travel in 
Me „but it is a question of provecting our people at bome in their 
own country around their own firesides and in their own private pur- 


rs are inquir- 


suits. We can not longer dally with and delay settlement of the Mexi- 
can problem. We bave aided Carranza in many ways, hoping and ex- 
relief. We trans- 


pecting that he could afford our people the necessar: 
poria his -armies through our territory in order that he might over- 

ke and yanquish Villa and his guerillas. Thie he has been unable to 
do, but these very acts of kindness to Carranza and his army. repre- 
senting the de facto government ct Mexico, gave us the vengeful enmity 
of Villa and his clans, and he is now carrying out his threat to make us 
pay for our generosity by burning our homes and murdering our people 
n 


a villainous manner, 

I think the necessary courtesy should be extended to Gen. Carranza’s 
government by giving him notice that we expected to take care of our- 
selves by entering his territory and doing for him and ourselves what 
he has n unable to do; that is, literally vanquish and exterminate 
these incendiaries, murderers, and robbers that are marauding his coun- 
sup 


try and ours under Villa. 

I feel quite sure that Congress will be ready and anxious to port 
the ent in whatever method he may pursue to accomplish this 
purpose. 

With 2,000 miles of border exposed we can not afford to ta!» chances 
on one raid by Villa and his clans, ~ 


th much respect, 3. H. Davis 
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The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. BENIGNO C. HERNANDEZ, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, 1 voted on this momentous 
question as 1 thought best for the interest of the people at 
large. 

First. I voted against the previous question, because I thought 
that the subject should be discussed and the measure amended 
so that it would be acceptable to all the Members of the House. 

Second. 4 voted against the rule which brought the resolu- 
tion mto the House. and under consideration, because 1 thought 
that it should biye a wider discussion than it did have. 

Third. 1 voted against tabling the resolution itself, because 
I, for one, believe that the people should be given ample notice 
and warning, that taking passage on armed merchant ships 
belonging to the belligerent nations of Europe is placing our 
country in a preenrious position, while a warning, such as the 
resolution provided. would have the effect of avoiding -trouble 
with other uations now engaged in war. The right of eur citi- 
zens to travel on any armed merchant ship has not been dis- 
puted, and international law as has been interpreted so de- 
clares, but the people who furnish the sinews of war and the 
men, the fathers, and sons of this great country say that if by 
these means we can keep out of war it is most certainly a most 
sensible thing to de. 

I do not doubt but that the mere fact that this measure has 
brought out lengthy and able discussions will answer the pur- 
pose of a warning ‘to our people, and that no sensible person will 
be so unpatriotic as to by his action in this regard be liable to 
involve his country in war simply because he desires to exer- 
cise n doubtful right to travel on armed merchant ships. 

-On these grounds, therefore, I feel impelled to express my hon- 
est convictions in favor of warning American citizens from 
traveling on armed merchant ships. 

We have seen and heard of war on this side of the continent, 
very close to my own State, where many of our own citizens 
have been cruelly tortured, murdered, robbed, and assaulted, 
and little or nothing has been done to either relieve the situ- 
ation or to give a material warning to our people to keep out of 
‘tthe war-ridden, revolutionized Mexico, where women have been 
raped, murdered, and subjected to the most vile treatment. 
where property of many American citizens has been destroyed 
and appropriated by those whe were supposed to be at the head 
of a government, and where our flag has been insulted aud 
trailed in the dust, and we stand for it afl, because it is said 
that we are“ too proud to fight.” If the reckless man in search 
of adventure in the theater of war or the man for selfish gain 
would travel under the present state of affairs In these war- 
ridden countries, knowing, as they must, the condition and 
danger fhat surrounds them on such a voyage, if they place 
themselves beyond the pale of Jaw protection, then, I say. let 
their blood be npon their own heads, but the warning should 
come first; then we have done our duty to them and to ourselves. 

I represent a State whose citizens are most patriotic. Long 
before we came into the sisterhood of States they had shown 
and demonstrated to the world their patriotism by offering 
their services ‘and enlisting with the men from the North, from 
the South, and from the East in the defense of their flag and 
their country. 

In the Civil War New Mexico furnished six regiments of 
Volunteers. In the War with Spain, notwithstanding the ties of 
blood and religion which bind many to their once mother coun- 
try, nearly half of Col. Roosevelt's regiment of Volunteers, known 
as the Rough Riders, were citizens of New Mexico, and seme 
of them descendunts of the well-known “ Conquistadores.” 
Many of them were killed, many more were wounded; we of- 
fered them up at the altar of our country with mourning and 
with tears, but with the true patriotic spirit which impelled 
them to serve their country for its honor and defense. 

I know that should the supreme moment for action come 
again, and—Ged forbid—-our country should have to resort to 
war, New Mexico will be in line with her quota, and more, too, 
of her sons for the defense of our flag; we are a pence-loving 
and liberty-loving people, but we are filled with the patriotism 
of our forefathers, and, as their Representative in the Halls of 
Congress to-day, say to you that should the occasion arise I but 


. 
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voice the sentiments of my patriotic Commonwealth when I 
say that the men of the State of New Mexico and myself per- 
sonally will glory in offering our services to our country against 
any foreign enemy, be it where it may. 

In the meantime, however, we should first exhaust our 
diplomacy and warn our people to avoid danger, and when we 
have done all in our power toward preventing war, and having 
failed and our diplomacies are exhausted, we will then be un- 
flinching in our solemn duty. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. SLATDEN. Mr. Speaker, when it was first suggested 
that Americans who proposed to cross the ocean on an armed 
merchant ship of any one of the nations of Europe now at war 
should be warned of the danger of such a voyage and asked 
net to put themselves in peril or to do a thing that might in- 
volve the United States in war I resented the idea. At once I 
said to myself, “Americans have n right to travel on such 
ships, and I am not willing te have any American right sur- 
rendered.” Then I did a little more thinking, got a little more 
information, und finally decided definitely and firmly that my 
first opinion was wrong. I was moved to this change of view 
by what is happening In Europe in the greatest, most expensive, 
and most disastrous war in all history. I also came to sus- 
pect the existence of a conspiracy to force our country into a 
war with Germany and was influenced by that suspicion. 

When more than 13,000,000 men are actually on the battle 
line, divided into contending camps of nearly equal size, en- 
gaged in the devil’s work of trying to destroy each other, it is 
time for peace-loving men to do all they can to end the horror 
and save civilization. Every neutral country ought to thank 
‘God that it is neutral, and every good citizen should do what he 


can to keep it so. Until this time we have kept out of war in 


spite of the efforts of some foolish, partisan and interested 
people in the United States who have wanted us to get into the 
European horror. 

Many of our citizens have not been neutral in speeck or act, 
but the attitude of the Government has so far been officially 
‘correct. If it were not to continue neutral and if our excited 
and unreasonable fellow citizens were to drive us into war with 
one or the ather groups of nations, what would be the conse- 
quence? 

The first thing to be done would be to collect an indefinite 
number of hundreds, possibly thousands, of millions of dollars 
from the people to engage in a war that we did not make and 
should not have anything to do with. Then with an enlarged 
Army and Navy, enlisted from the fields and workshops, we 
would plunge into war—into a war that has been called “ the 
greatest crime of all the ages.” Some of our skips would prob- 
ably be sunk, and our young men would be killed in the quarrels 
of kings and emperors whose language they do not understand, 
and whose reasons for going to war are equally strange to them. 

Finally, when peace came, the remnant of our Army and Navy 
would limp back home and we would begin granting pensions, 
the end of which would not come in eighty years. Our experience 
with Civil and Spanish War pensions shows that here in the 
United States, great as is the netugl first cost of the war itself, 
the bills that come afterwards are still treater. The Civil War of 
1861-1865 cost about $3,000,000,000. Pensions paid since amount 
to nearly $5,000,000,000, every cent of which has come from the 
earnings of people who labor. It will cost more billions yet, 
even if we do not have another war for a hundred years, 

The war in Europe has increased the debts of those nations 
te more than $50,000,000,000, which is equal to about one-fourth 
the value of all property in the United States. It has cost the 
lives of millions of young men, sent home more millions of 
them without eyesight, with the loss of a leg or an arm, or other- 
wise crippled, und wili populate the poorhouses and asylums 
with vast numbers who will not be able to make a living for 
8 and who will Lave to be supported by those who can 
work. 

These things might, they probably would, happen to our young 
men. For their sakes, and for the good of those who would 
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‘haye to work harder to earn all these vast sums, I want to 
keep out of a quarrel that does not concern us. I do not want 
some fool, some idle rich person, to sail on one of these armed 
merchant ships which might be lost and thus plunge the country 
into ruin. 

People who must cross the ocean at this time can find ships 
that sail under the American or some other neutral flag and 
incur no other risk than accidents or other ordinary sea dan- 
gers. Some of them recklessly court the danger that they are 
sure to find on the ships of Germany, England, or France. 

Last week a man sailed from New York to the Mediterranean 
on an armed merchant ship under the flag of one of the allied 
Governments. Interviewed before he sailed he said that he 
had already made three voyages through the danger zone and 
that he rather “liked the thrill.” Mr, Speaker, it is such fools 
as that Brooklyn man, with his love of thrill, that are im- 
periling the peace and happiness of a hundred million people. 
Such a creature as this is a greater menace than yellow fever, 
smallpox, or bubonic plague, yet we quarantine against the dis- 
eases while granting him full liberty to work his mischief. It 
is absurd that such persons should not be restrained from doing 
things that may mean war and misery. The devastations of 
these diseases are unimportant compared to a battle like that at 
Verdun. 

The McLemore resolution, reduced to a simple phrase, merely 
meant that if foolish and reckless Americans insist on their 
right to travel on armed merchant ships of warring. countries 
they shall do so at their own risk. Is it not a great deal better 
that they should take the risk than to have a hundred million 
people thrown into a horrible war in Europe? I think so, and 
that is why I shall vote for the resolution to warn American 
travelers to keep off the armed ships of England, Germany, 
France, and Italy. 

A great and influential lobby operating about the Halls of 
Congress and through the press is urging two things. First, 
they demand that we shall reverse our traditional, nonmilitary 
policy and shall build up an army and a navy to the size of 
those of the European kingdoms; and, second, that we shall 
employ our enlarged military forces in Europe. 

Have our people forgotten the sound advice of George Wash- 
ington that we should not meddle in the affairs of other coun- 
tries; that, Above all things, we should avoid entangling foreign 
alliances? It seems so, and unless the American voter interposes 
his veto it will be done. 

Soon after the great war in Europe began the President of 
the United States, addressing the whole people, said that it 
was our duty to be neutral—to be neutral in speech and act. In 
assuining that attitude-the President was right and his advice 
was sound. 

No one believed, no reasonable man expected, that the Ameri- 
ean public, which reads and makes up its own mind, would 
not incline in sympathy more to one side than to the other. 
The President certainly did not expect such an unreasonable 
thing when he requested neutrality. All he asked was that the 
speech and deeds of the people of our country should conform 
to the rules of neutrality. But how has that reasonable request 
been answered? 

In aa address delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Sunday, 
January 30, 1916, Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, 
said some remarkable things. He sait things which, if unneu- 
tral speech were penalized by law, would surely bring him pun- 
ishment. The speech was made to an asseciation which calls 
itself the Citizens’ League for America and the Allies, and de- 
clares its purpose to be “to use all lawful means to put this 
Nation in a position of definite sympathy with the allies.” 

Here are some of the things Prof, Royce said: 

As to munitions of war, it is not merely a so-called American * 
that our munition makers should be free to sell their wares to e 
enemies of Germany. It is our duty to encourage them to do so, since 
we are not at the moment in a position to serve mankind by a more 
direct and effective means, 

Clearly Prof. Royce meant that until we were ready to plunge 
into war in support of the allies we must go on shipping war 
materie to them. 

Later in the same speech the warlike professor said: 


Let us enthusiastically approve of supplying the enemies of German 
with financial aid and with munitions of war; let us resist with all 
our moral strength and influence those who would piace an embargo 
upon munitions; let us bear patiently and uncomplainingly the transient 
restrictions of our commerce which war entails; let_us ashamed of 
ourselves that we can not even now stand beside Belgium and suffer 
with her for our duty and for mankind; let us do what we can to bring 
about, at least, a rupture of all diplomatic relations between our own 
Republic and those foes of mankind; and let us fearlessly await what- 
ever dangers this our duty as Americans may entail upon us, upon our 
land, and upon our posterity. 


Prof. Royce asks the cotton farmers, whose product is shut 
out from four or five countries in Europe and whose comfort 
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and prosperity are seriously interfered with by war condi- 
tions and blockades, to bear the “ transient restrictions uncom- 
plainingly.” That is an easy philosophy for the Boston professor, 
whose comfortable salary is not lessened or its receipt delayed 
by war conditions, but it does not make a strong appeal to the 
farmer whose cotton is sold at a loss when he can find any 
market at all. ~ 

A few days ago the Washington newspapers carried this item 
of news: 

SECURITY HOLDERS BEGGING FRANTICALLY FOR LIGUT ON THE DIPLOMATIC 
SITUATION. 7 
[United Press. 

Heavy holders on the Chicago and New York markets, becoming 
nervous over the international situation, are wiring to officials here in 
Washington daily pleading for some light on the negotiations, 

In spite of the fact that they assure all replies will be held “in 
strictest confidence,” their prayers are going unanswered. 

That statement is full of meaning. I will try to explain. 
Not many months have gone by since two of the great nations 
of Europe came, by their agents, to this country to borrow 
money. Wars are the most expensive things Governments ever 
buy. They require vast sums of money. I recently saw an 
estimate made by some statistician in which it was claimed that 
the European war was costing $75,000,000 a day. That may 
be an overestimate, but it is certainly costing more than $50,- 
000,000 a day. That would mean 1,000,000 bales of cotton a 
day, at $50 a bale. Everybody can see that war is tremendously 
expensive, and it is no wonder that the European countries 
have to borrow money, and lots of it. 

England and France did borrow $500,000,000, through New 
York bankers, or rather they did sell these New York bankers 
$500,000,000 of their bonds. A part of those bonds were un- 
loaded on investors throughout our country. It is the prudent 
practice of these bankers to unload such investments on the 
general public as quickly as possible. Some, but by no means 
all, were sold to Tom, Dick, and Harry from San Francisco to 
New York, and from New Orleans to Boston. 

The market reports show that the value of these bonds is 
less from day to day. The holders have become alarmed, They 
fear a still greater fall in price and want the United States to 
go into war on the side of their bonds. The profits on their 
deal must be secured no matter what it costs the people in 
blood and money. Of what importance to them are the misery, 
suffering, death, and high taxes that war breeds? They will 
not do the fighting, for they will be too busy collecting the 
interest on their bonds and making profit in their gun and muni- 
tions plants to go into a war created by their greed. 

In this connection it may be said that no bank in Texas 
acted as agent for the sale of these bonds, which indicated a 
spirit of real neutrality and good judgment. 

We are urged not to surrender our right to travel on armed 
ships. What does that “right” amount to? We all know that 
civilians are not permitted to travel on battleships, cruisers; 
or other type of war vessels. A 

What is a warship? Presumably, and in fact, it is any vessel 
so armed or equipped that it may do serious injury to an enemy. 
If a merchant ship is so armed that it can sink a submarine, 
it is a dangerous enemy. The biggest battleship afloat can do 
no more. 

Submarines are the newest weapon for war on the ovean and, 
I may say in passing, the most effective.. But their steel sides 
are not thick enough to resist a shot from a cannon of the 
smallest bore. A modern, high power, shoulder rifle could send 
a steel-jJacketed bullet through the flimsy armor of the under- 
sea boat. Remember that. 

Heretofore merchant ships have been permitted to carry 
cannon for defense. This right to be armed for defense is a 
tradition. It comes down from the days of piracy. A hundred 
years or more ago sea rovers, or pirates, intercepted merchant 
ships and robbed them of valuable cargoes and usually killed 
the officers and crew. This country fought a war just 100 
years ago to stamp out piracy. Since the victory over the 
Barbary States piracy, except along the coast of China in an 
unimportant way, has not existed. 

Yet merchant ships have gone on carrying cannon for defense 
against pirates. ; 

Now comes the new naval weapon, the submarine, Under the 
water it is safe and effective. On the surface it is in danger of 
being sunk by any merchant ship carrying even a small-bore 
gun. Is it not reasonable to assume that any ship that can 
destroy a formidable war vessel like the submarine has been 
itself lifted by circumstances into the class of offensively armed 
ships of war? It is a question of fact and common sense. 

The Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, who in all foreign 
correspondence is the mouthpiece of the President, thought so 
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on the 18th of January, when he addressed the following note 
to the belligerent powers of Europe: 

It is a matter of deepest interest to my Government to bring to an 
end, if possible, the dangers. of life which attend the use of submarines 
as at present employed in 1 enemy commerce on the high seas, 
since cn any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there — 5 be 
citizens of the United States who have taken passage or members of the 

crew in the exercise of their recognized rights as neutrais., I assume 
your Government is equally solicicous to pretect their nationals from 
exceptional hazards which are presented by their passage on mer- 
chant vessels through these portions of the high seas in which undersea 
craft of the enemy are operating. 

While I am fully alive to the a ling loss of life among noncom- 
batants, regardless of their sex, which has resulted from the present 
method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the persons on 
board to places of safety, and while T view that practice as contrary to 
those humane principles which should control belligerents in the con- 
duct of their naval operations, I do not feel that a belligerent should 
be deprived of the preper use of submarines in the invasion of com- 
merce, since those ments of war have proved their effectiveness 
in this practical branch of warfare on the high scas. 

In order to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of inter- 
national law and the principles of humanity without destroying their 
efficiency in the destruction of comme I beljeve that a formula may 
be found which, though it may require slight modification of the prece- 
dent generally followed by nations prior to the employment of the sub- 

e, wiil appeal to the sense of justice and 9 — of all the bel- 
ligerents in the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature [ approach it of necessity from the point of view of a 
neutral, but I believe that it will be eq 13 in preserving the 
lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities, 
1 My comments on this subject are predicated on the following proposi- 

ons : 


stop. 
Third. Such vessel should not be attacked after being ordered to stop 
unless it a to flee or to resist. In case it ceases to flee or to 
resist the attack should be discontinued. 

Fourth. In the event that it is impossible to place a prize crew on 
board of an enemy merchant vessel or to convoy her into part the vessel 
may be sunk, provided the crew and passangers haye been removed to a 


place of safety. 

In complying with the foregoing principles, which in my inion 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is intercepted 
by a submarine, I am not unmindful of the obstacles which would be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the 3 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- 

seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying hea 


a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive 4 2 thout 
lessening its character as a private vessel. s right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength o: ips of 


Comparison of the defensive strength 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
.carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively against 

the submarine. 
Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Con- 
uently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a purpose 
or eg emg to submarines and to prevent 
em. 


armament 
If a submarine is required to s and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of perrons on beard, it would not seems just nor rea- 
sonable that the submarine should be compelled, while — — with 
itself to almost certain destruction by 


It would therefore appear 

f it could be agreed by the 5 belligerents t 

letly to the rules of inter- 

national law in the matter of — — and searching merchant vessels, 

determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 

passengers to places of safe rizes of 

war, and that merchant vesse 
hibited from onys any armament w. 

In proposing t 
the belligerent Government, I do so in the full conviction that eac 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of sa 
the lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doub 
l rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon your enemies 
making a similar declaration. 

I should say that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and 
the defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an aux- 
iliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent 
raaa and is seriously considering instructing its officials ne- 
cordingly. 


This suggestion of Secretary Lansing is in harmony with the 
facts and common sense. The objection to it is that it proposes 
a change of international law while a war is on. But the 
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change has already been made and no amount of writing and 
talking will restore the old conditions. In the interest of 
belligerents armed merchant ships will be attacked, and in the 
interest of humanity noncombatants should be kept off them. 

If we are ever called on to defend the American coasts against 
an invader we will largely rely upon submarines, and we shall 
want them to be free from the restraints of outworn trailitions, 
The submarine is the greatest weapon ever devised for naval 
warfare and specially strong for defense. It is an American 
invention. With an adequate supply we can hold off any navy 
that might be sent against us, and we can not afford to weaken 
our defense by adhering to a rule the reason for which passed a 
hundred years ago. Of course, a proper and adequate defense 
ought to be prepared, but beyond that we should not go. 

The munitions millionaires and the Prof. Royces, for reasons 
that appeal to them, want to push us into war. It is the duty 
of Congressmen to remember the people who will have to do the 
paying, fighting, and dying. 

The enemies of peace are active and alert and apparently 
have exhaustless resources. Against them we can only array 
earnest, conscientious, peace-loving people. These stand for the 
right, as they see it, against the majority of the newspapers and 
great commercial interests. They have not wavered in the face 
of threats and ridicule, weapons which have been invoked in vain 
against Henry Ford. 

I repeat, sir, that I shall vote to advise Americans not to sail 
on armed belligerent ships because I believe it is my duty to the 
country to do so. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE BLACK, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
which was granted by the House of Representatives on March 8 
to Members of this House to state their views on the McLemore 
resolution of warning, I now wish to state in a perfectly frank 
way why I voted against tabling this resolution. 

As a Member of Congress, I am perfectly willing at all times 
to give an account of my stewardship to my people. 

In casting my vote on Tuesday, March 7, against tabling a 
resolution warning American travelers to not take passage on 
armed merchant ships belonging to belligerent nations, I knew 
very well that my action would be misinterpreted by some of my 
very best friends. and supporters and would, in not u few in- 
stances, be severely criticized. This, however, is sometimes one 
of the penalties of holding public office, and no man who respects 
his constitutional oath and his honest convictions can allow him- 
self for one moment to be swerved from his duty by considera- 
tions of that kind. y 

Since casting this vote I have received many letters from my 
friends in my congressional district, some approving and some 
criticizing my vote in the matter. I have counted the letters 
which I have received on the subject, and I find that the ratio 
is exactly 5 to 1 in approval of my stand on the resolution. I 
am not optimistic enough, however, to say that this ratio actu- 
ally exists among the people of my district, because I realize 
that those who approve my course are most likely to write, 
while those who disagreed will in a less ratio communicate 
their views to me. - 


HISTORY OF THE RESOLUTION AND HOW IT CAMP BEFORE THE HOUSE. 


The MeLemore resolution was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on February 21, and in the regular way was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations by the Speaker 
of the House. On February 27 Mr. McLenore, the author of 
the resolution, issued a written statement, in whieh he said: 


Acting on the advice of friends of the. resolution, I shall not press 
the committee to give the resolution consideration, at least until the 
President bas bad ample opportunity to try out his policy and arrive. 
if possible, at a defirite conclusion of the matter. (See Washington 
Post, Feb. 27, 1916.) 

On February 29, two days after Mr. McLemore had issued 
this statement that he would not press bis resolution until the 
President bad had full opportunity to settle the matter through 
diplomatic channels, President Wilson wrote a letter to Acting 
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Chairman Pov, of the Rules Committee, in which he demanded 
an early vote upon the— 

resolution with regard to travel on armed merchantmen. (See letter 
to Acting Chairman Pou from President Wilsen, Feb. 29, 1916.) 

On Mareh 4 the Committee on Foreign Relations, acting on 
this demand of the President, reported inte the House of Repre- 
sentatives the McLemore resolution, with a recommendation 
that it be laid on the table. 

On March T the question came to a vote and I was confronted 
with the alternative to either vote my sentiments or make a 
cowardly surrender of my honest convictions. And whenever 
T come to a situation of that kind there is never but one course 
for me to pursue, office or no office. That course Is to stand 
by what I believe to be right, regardless of the consequences. 
I do have a very poor opinion of the value of any Congressman 
who will, from a point of political expediency, sacrifice his 
views on a nonpartisan question like this, involving a peace 
policy of the Nation, and dodges because he believes in the 

maxim, Safety first.“ I have no quarrel with the man who 
- voted his honest convictions. 

A BRIEF EXPRESSION ON THE MERITS OF A WARNING RESOLUTION. 

Now, I not only say that I believe that I voted right on this 
question, but I believe in it so strongly that I am willing to 
defend the rectitude of my position at any time or place and 
against any opponent. I would really like to know, stripped of 
all its technicalities and legal phraseology, how many people in 
this country believe that the peace and safety of these United 
States should be tmperiled by a few adventurous Americans and 
globe-trotters who persist in being allowed to travel on these 
armed merchantmen. In these troublesome times, when the 
United States is the only great neutral in the world and civiliza- 
tion is hanging in the balance, how many are there among us 
who want to flash the saber to defend this abstract right? 
The White Star liner Canopie saited from New York March 3, 
with orders from the British Admiralty to mount guns at 
Gibraltar, and on board this ship sailed Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bellows, of Brooklyn, N. ¥.; and Mr: Bellows, when asked if 
he did not fear to sail on this ship in view of the captain's 
announcement of the orders from the British Admiralty, said: 

By no means. I have run blockades before this, and so 5 
and "i really enjoy the thrills that come with it. (See 
Senator Crappr and era ae quoting this. tetersseue” CA CoscrEs- 
stoxaL Recokp March 4. 19 

Now, suppose this ates: Stat liner Canopic, after it mounts 
its guns at Gibraltar, is sunk by a German submarine and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bellows go down with the ship. Are we to hold 
Germany to a strict accountability as indicated by President 
Wilson in his letter to Senator Sronr, February 25, 1916, and 
plunge this Nation into the awful vortex of the European war 
because of the loss of these Americans “who enjoy the thrills 
that come with running a blockade"? I for one, am not willing 
to do it. I believe that this Nation should warn its citizens of 
the dangers that attend such travel on these armed merchant- 
men, and officially request tliem to take no further passage on 
such ships until the disputed points are settled and agreed 
upon by the nations involved. 

More than a month ago, when the President was being 
severely criticized by some Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress for his policy of warning Americans to stay out of war- 
ring Mexico, during a speech on the floor-of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I took occasion to express my unqualified support 
of the President's policy in this respect and condemned those 
who were clamoring for intervention on that ground. Of course 
I deeply regretted the deaths of our citizens which had occurred 
in Mexico, but still, at the same time, I did not believe that this 
eountry ought to be plunged into war with that nation because 
of the unfortunate death of these American citizens who re- 
fused to heed the warning that had been given them. But the 
Mexican situation has changed now since the outlaw Villa has 
invaded the United States itself and murdered some of our 
citizens on our own soil, and I approve unreservedly the deter- 
mination of President Wilson to hunt him and his band of out- 
laws down and bring them to justice, if it takes the whole 
United States Army to do it. 

Just so are my views in respect to the German situation. 
Just as I have regretted to see American citizens killed in the 
war zone in Mexico, after they were amply warned to leave, so 
I would regret to see American citizens killed on board an armed 
merchantman of one of the European belligerents. But just as 
I opposed intervention in Mexico on that ground, so would 1 
oppose war with Germany for the doubtful right above referred 
to. But, on the other hand, just as I unhesitatingly approve the 
President's course in pursuing Villa and his band of outlaws 
with the purpose of exterminating them for invading American 
soil and murdering our people, just so would I be in favor of 


fighting Germany if she sinks a single American ship flying our 
flag; and I would be willing to go into the trenches myself to 
protect our national honor against such an outrage, if, un- 
happily, it were to occur. But E am not willing to join the 
French and English in the trenches in Europe to protect the 
“doubtful” right of an American traveler or globe-tretter to 
take passage on an armed merchantman loaded down with 
munitions of war bound for the war zone. And I might as well 
say here and now that I will never, as long as I am a Member 
of the American Congress, east my vote to feed some other 
mother’s son or wife’s husband inte the mouth of the cannon 
unless I am willing to respond myself to my country’s call for 
volunteers and feed my own frame to the Molochs of war. 
Any man who would do it is a time-serving coward and unfit 
to hold any public office. 
A “DOUBTFUL” LEGAL RIGHT. 


es,” but some one may say, “it would be a breach of na- 
tional honor and legal right to warn American travelers to not 
take passage on these armed merchantmen.” And to this, I 
reply, if Americans have any such right at all, it is a very 
doubtful right. On January 18, 1916, Secretary of State Lan- 
sing addressed a letter on this subject to the foreign powers en- 
gaged in the war. In this letter he was asking these powers to 
diserm their merehantmen, and in the concluding part of his 
letter said: 
In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations 2 
the belligerent Governments, E do so in the full conviction that ea 
Government will consider, prima „ the humane purposes of sa 
the lives of Innocent people rather than the insistence. upon a doubtt 

right, which may be denied on account of new conditions. I will 
be pleased to be informed whether your Government will be willing to 
make such a declaration conditioned upen your enemies making a 
similar declaration. I should add that my do vernment is impressed 
with the reasonableness of the argument — a merchant vessel carry- 
ing an armament of any sort should be held 
and so treated bg a neutral as well 1 by a belasta Government and 
is seriously considering instructing It a officials accordingly. 

Germany readily acceded to these views, but England and 
her allies have refused to agree. 

Anyone who desires to read this letter of January 18, 1916, 
written by Secretary of State Lansing to the foreign powers, in 
which he calls this question—so. loudly heralded by the metro- 
politan press of the country as a question of national honor—a 
“ doubtful ” legal right, may do so by reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of February 29, 1916. 


STAND BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Most of the metropolitan press of the eountry have carried in 
glaring and sensational headlines the artful slogan: Stand by 
the President.” I can easily understand how the people, under 
the exeitement of the moment, may be for a time swept off 
their feet by a ruse of that kind; and some of them may be 
willing to politically crucify their Congressman because he dared 
fo stand up for his convictions. But that a condition of this 
kind will remain after there is time for cool reflection I will not 
believe. 

It is universally conceded that President Wilson will be re- 
nominated at St Louis in June, and I hope triumphantly re- 
elected next November, but suppose that Democrats throughout 
the United States who believe that a warning to those American 
travelers and globe-trotters should be given were to exercise the 
same spirit of intolerance toward the President as has been 
shown by some toward the Democratic Congressmen who dared 
to vote their convictions on this subject, what would be the re- 
sult? With such a loss of Democratie votes throughout the 
country, the nomination would be an empty honor, and the 
President could not hope for reelection. But we will not be so 
narrow as that and turn against the President because we 
happen to differ from him on this one question. 

Is this a one-man government, anyway? If so, we have de- 
parted from the teachings of our fathers. Mr. Rawle, in his 
great work on the Constitution, in discussing the respective pre- 
rogatives of the President and Congress, says: 


It would not be justifiable in the President to involve the country 
in difficulties egy Bord in at rt of an abstract principle if there was 
not a n perseverance aud Success en the part of 
those who have eed 155 the enterprise. * The power of 
Congress on this subject can rot be controlled: they may. if they think 
proper, acknowledge a small and helpless community. though with a 
certainty of drawing a wa- upon our country; but greater circumspec- 
tion is required from the President, who, not baving the constitutional 
power to, Saree war, ought ever to abstain from a measure likely to 
produce 


And this same author further says in bis great work: 


In case of war breaking out between two or more foreign nations in 
which the United States are not bound by treaty to bear a part it is 
the duty of the Executive to take every precaution for the preservation 
of their neutrality, and it is a matter of justice, beth to those nations 
and to our own citizens, to manifest such intention in the most public 
and solemn manner. The disquietude of the 3 parties is thus 
obviated, our own citizens are warned of the course i t becomes. their 
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duty 


to pursue, and the United States avoid all responsibility for acts. 
committed by the citizens in contravention of the principles of neu- 


trality. It is the office of the Legislature to declare war; the duty of 
the Executive, so long as it is practicable, to preserve peace. 


But a large part of the metropolitan press of this country have 
lost sight of this distinction and openly advocate a policy that 
would give the Congress of the United States no more freedom 
of legislation than the Russian Duma or the German Reichstag. 
And they would say to Members of Congress, when the Presi- 
dent speaks his will, that nothing remains to be done but for 
the wavering servitor of an imperial will to “crook the preg- 
nant hinges of the knee where thrift may follow fawning.” I, 
for one, will never do it. 

CONCLUSION. 


I hold no brief for Germany. Those who have talked with 
me know that my personal sympathies are strongly with the 
allies, especially with France and Belgium. But I am for 
America first, and believe in a policy of rigid neutrality and 
that it is the solemn duty of every American citizen who is 
going to Europe to either take passage on a ship flying the 
American flag or an unarmed merchant vessel or stay at home. 

Notwithstanding I voted emphatically against the views of 
the President, I have not the slightest pique toward him. In 
the future I will zealously support him in every policy where I 
think he is right and render him every assistance that is within 
my humble power to give. Thus far I have supported every 
administration measure that has come before Congress, among 
which I will mention the administration conservation measures 
relating to public lands having valuable coal, oil, gas, and 
water-power rights; the Shackleford good-roads bill; and the 
Post Office appropriation bill, with its railway mail pay and 
other important postal legislation attached. 

However, when a great nonpartisan question like this warn- 
ing resolution, involving a vital peace policy of the United 
States, is thrust upon Congress I will discharge, without 
swerving, my duty to the people, for whom I entertain an affec- 
tionate regard and whose interests I have at heart more than 
the political fortunes of myself or any other man. In this way 
only can I preserve my self-respect, which is worth a good deal 
more to me than any public office within the gift of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in further explanation of my 
position a letter which I have received from a friend and con- 
stituent of mine and my reply thereto, as follows: 


FIDELITY-PHEXIX Fine INSURANCE Co, or New YORK, 
Klondike, Teg., March 8, 1916. 
Hon. Evecene BLACK, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Back: It is with regret that I notice your attitude against 
25 administration, as was evidenced by your vote on the McLemore reso- 
ution. 
Of course one can't vote to please everyone, but am surprised at your 
turning against the administration at this time. 
* * * * . . La 
I am frank to say that I do not indorse your act, and hope to have 
the privil of showing my disapproval by supporting some one in 
harmony with the administration. 
Yours, very truly, J. R. Leeman. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1916. 
Mr. J. R. LEEMAN, 
Klondike, Tex. 


Dran Sin AND Fnimnp: I am in receipt of your very frank letter of 
March 8, and appreciate your writing me, notwithstanding you are 
strongly oppos to my vote on the warning resolution. 

It is one of the penalties of public office that you sometimes must 
cast a vote in the discharge of your official duty that will be contrary to 
the views of some of your very best friends. ut no man who respects 
the oath of his office can be swerved from his duty by considerations of 
that kind. I note that you say that you hope to have the privilege of 
showing your disapproval 2 supporting some one in harmony with the 
administration. Now, I think that it is entirely proper that I remind 
you that I have voted for every administration measure thus far brought 
nto this Congress, among which I might mention the conservation 
measures relating to public lands haying coal, oil, gas, and other min- 
eral deposits; also the conservation measure relating to water-power 
sites in the West; also the Shackleford good-roads bill; and the Post 
Office appropriation bill, which has just the House of Represen- 
tatives, with its very important legislation for the good of the Postal 
Service. This last-named bill was introduced by e Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, of which I am a member, and I pes 
frame the bill and was one of the committee haying charge of the bill 
on the floor of the House. So far as I know, the only vote which I 
jaye cast contrary to the views of the President was on this warning 
resolution. 

Has it become political treason for a Representative of the people to 
yote his honest convictions on a nonpartisan question like t 

Now, what would an attitude like yours logically lead to if followed 
bran Democrats? It would lend to a split in the Democratic ranks 

t would make President Wilson’s defeat inevitable next fall. The 
Republicans and the Progressives are getting t all over the 
country and Democratic Congressmen from many of the Western States 
tell me that we are going to have to make n hard fight in those States 
to win next fall. It is universally conceded that President Wilson will 
again be nominated this time without opposition, and I hope that he 
will be triumphantly elected. But suppose that Democrats over the 
United States who believe that a warning resolution should be given 
these travelers who continue to imperil our national safety by aveina 
on these armed merchantmen should exhibit the same tolerance 


toward President Wilson as you say you are anxious to exercise against 
me, and vote against him. If such a thing as that were to 2 
President Wilson's nomination would be an empty honor and he coul 
only hope to carry the solid South. But no such 
We Democrats all over the country who believe that such a ely fev 
resolution should be given will not allow our differences with the — 
dent on this one question to drive us from his support. No; not a bit ot 
it. We will maintain our loyalty to him and help to fight his battles. 

I hope you will excuse this blunt way of answering Stan letter, but 
I am sure tbat on reflection you will reconsider your attitude expressed 


5 5 high nal regard and that I will 
ou of my continu Tso r an w. 
as lon i mgress try cal ates with absolute Sdelity the 


as pars in Co; 
office which T have taken, I am, 
Your friend, 


oath o 
Evcorxe BLACK, 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. RODENBERG, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, all Europe is to-day in 
conflagation. Great and enlightened nations, the exemplars of 
centuries of civilization, are engaged in a life-and-death strug- 
gle. The flower of the manhood of the Old World is being sacri- 
ficed to the god of war. Grim-visaged death has entered the 
homes of countless millions, and the cries of the widow and the 
orphan have been lost in the cannon’s roar. Judgment has “ fled 
to brutish beasts and men have lost their reason.” We, on this 
side of the Atlantic, far removed from the scene of blood and 
carnage and death, have until now been successful in prevent- 
ing our country from being drawn into this awful vortex of war. 
To-day, however, the President has forced upon Congress a 
situation full of grave portents, and which, if not met in a 
resolute spirit and without attempt at evasion, will prove a 
most serious menace to the future peace and tranquillity of the 
United States. In utter disregard of the sentiments expressed 
in the note of his Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, under date 
of January 18, 1916, and which, of course, had the President's 
full approval before it was sent to the warring nations of 
Europe, the President now insists that belligerent merchant 
ships carrying contraband war material should have the abso- 
lute right to arm themselves for defensive purposes. In the 
note of January 18, addressed to all foreign powers, Secretary 
Lansing set forth the position of our Government on the ques- 
tion of submarines and armed merchant vessels as follows: 

* © » I do not feel that a belligerent should be deprived of the 
proper use of submarines in the invasion of commerce, since those in- 
struments of war bave proved their effectiveness in this practical branch 
of warfare on the high seas. 

* 3 * * * * ` 

Priòr to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the high seas bad been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive od ange without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. his right seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offensive against enemy 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the gen- 
erally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

POWERLESS IN DEFENSE. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a smail-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for. 
offense against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on 
a merchant vessel would scem to haye the character of an offensive 
armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these requirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on board the merchant vessel. 

INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the op ng belligerents that sub- 
marines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of interna- 
tional law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and remoying the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sicking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 
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In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations b. 
the belligerent Government I do so in the full conviction that eac 


Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the 
lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

STAND ON QUESTION SOUGHT. 

I would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon their enemies 
making a similar declaration. 

impressed with the reason- 


I should add that my Government ts 

obleness of the argument that a mercbant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

The attitude of the Government of the United States, as 
enunciated in the note of Secretary Lansing, was promptly ac- 
guiesced in by the German Government and quite as promptly 
rejected by the British Government. Upon receipt of Great 
Britain's protest the President, true to the chameleonlike record 
of his administration upon every important question, both for- 
cign and domestic, lost no time in completely reversing himself. 
Not only does he flatly repudiate the doctrine announced in the 
Secretury's note and accept the contention of Great Britain in 
toto, but with the zeal that characterizes a new-born convert 
he now announces with an air of bravado which savors much 
of mock heroics his uncompromising and unalterable opposition 
even to the passage of z resolution by Congress warning Ameri- 
cans to keep off armed merchant ships. 

On March 2, 1916, the distinguished Democratic Senator from 
Missouri, Wittiam J. Sronz, who is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and who has long been recog- 
nized as the official spokesman of the administration, made the 
following statement on the floor of the Senate: 


> > œ As I understand it, the President's attitude is this: That 
he has concluded to support the conteniion that belligerent merchant 
ships have a right under internationa! law to bear arms for defensive 
3 What he may regard as a defensive armament I do not 

ow; in fact, I doubt that any man would venture authoritativel 
to define that kind of armament. Furthermore, if a German war vessel 
should, without warning, fire upon and sink an armed merchantman 
of the enemy he would hold the attack to be a lawless act, and if Ameri- 
ean citizens should suffer therefrom he would hold the German Govern- 
ment to the strictest account. If, notwithstanding, the German Gov- 
ernment should persist in their policy he would sever diplomatic rela- 
tions and submit the matter to Congress, which under the Constitution 
is the war-making power. 

I must here state with equal frankness my own position, as I have 
stated it to the President. In this emergency there should be nothing 
of evasion or finesse, much less of ri nship. Distressing as It is 
to me to be obliged to disagree with the President, as well as with many 
of my colleagues, my opinions have been matured after eat delibera- 
tion and my sense of duty is imperative. I can not but believe that a 
belligerent merchant ship, heavily armed—no matter whether it be 
called defensive or offensive armament ed in transporting con- 
traband war material to the army or fer J of her sovereign, is all 
essential respects the equivalent of a duly commissioned war vessel. 
To say the least, I think there can be no manner of doubt that the law 
now covering that question is involved in doubt and may well be con- 
sidered as debatable. I shall not discuss that question at this time; 
Iam merely canas DF ponnn and what I know to be the position ot 
numerons others. shall feel obl as a duty to myself, my constit- 
uency, and the country to discuss this question at length in the tmme- 
diate future with a view to elaborating the reasons upon which my 
convictions are predicated. 

The President ts ent opposed to the idea embodied In the Gore 
resolution. He is not only opposed to Congress passing a law relating 
to this subject, but he is opposed to any form of official warning to 
American citizens to keep off so-called armed merchantmen. If I could 
have my way, which I know I can not, I would take some definite step— 
a step as far as the Constitution would permit—to save this country 
from oming embroiled in this European war through the recklessness 
of foolhardy men. 


if this is to be the President’s position in the future and Con- 
gress should sustain the Executive by tabling a resolution of 
warning, it will follow, then, as surely as the night follows the 
day, that if an armed merchant vessel of the allies is sunk by a 
German submarine and an American life should be lost diplo- 
matic relations with Germany will be severed and war will be 
declared by the United States against Germany. There is no 
alternative, no escape. It does not even matter whether the 
American citizen was legitimately on board the armed merchant 
vessel or whether he was hired at a good price to make the trip 
for the express purpose of giving the vessel and its cargo of 
munitions the protection of the American Government. I con- 
tend that such a dectrine is monstrous and outrageous in the 
extreme. It is illogical and untenable. It contravenes every 
consideration of justice and fairness and makes a miserable 
mockery of our much-vaunted neutrality. 

On the same day that Senator Sronr gave expression to his 
views the distinguished Democratic Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Gore, who, in the preconvention contest for delegates to 
Baltimore, strongly supported the candidacy of Woodrow Wil- 
son, in advocating the adoption of his resolution of warning 
used the following language: 


Mr. President, I introduced this resolution because I was apprehen- 
sive that we were speeding headlong upon war. Perhaps I ought to 


go further and say what I have hitherto avoided saying, that my action 
was based on a report, which seemed to come from the highest and 
msible authority, that certain Senators and certain Members 
ouse in a conference with the President of the United States 
received from the President the intimation, If not the declaration, that 
if Germany insisted upon ber tion the United States would insist 
upon her position; that it would result probably in a breach of 5 
niatic relations; that a breach of diplomatic relations would probably 
be followed by a state of war; and that a state of war might not be of 
itself and of necessity an evil, but that the United States by entering 
the war now might be able to bring it to a conclusion by midsummer 
and thus render a great service to civilization. r 
_ I do not accuse President Wilson of deliberately planning to 
get us into war with Germany. I do not even go as far in 
impugning his motives as does his former political friend and 
adviser, Senator Gore; but I make the statement, and measure 
my words in doing so, that if the President persists in the 
autocratic and arbitrary course that he is now pursuing the 
irresistible and inevitable result will be that the United States 
will become involved in war with Germany. 

If we were at war with Japan to-morrow and a Japanese 
armed merchant vessel was engaged in transporting a carge of 
munitions to her shores, to be later used to kill and mangle 
American soldiers and sailors, does any sane and sensible human 
being believe for a moment that an American submarine would 
hesitate to attack such Japanese vessel because, forsooth, there 
were Chinese citizens aboard? An American administration 
that would stand sponsor for such an absurd and spineless 
policy in time of war would be execrated and denounced by 
every red-blooded citizen and would be instantly swept into de- 
served oblivion. I maintain that we have no moral right to take 
advantage of an unprecedented situation and by the adoption of 
bullying methods attempt to coerce a nation with which we have 
always maintained the most friendly relations into doing that 
which we ourselves would refuse to do under similar circuin- 
stances. É 

Swecen has issued a warning to her subjects not to take pas- 
sage on belligerent merchant ships, and if the President of the 
United States were still animated by the same lofty considera- 
tions of humanity that caused him in the beginning of the great 
European conflict to set apart Sunday, October 4, 1914, as a 
day of prayer for peace, he would welcome similar action by 
the American Congress. In fact, he would have carried out 
‘the plain purport of Secretary Lansing’s note, and instead of 
now insisting on the recognition of a “doubtful legal right” 
which may plunge us into war, he would have issued a warning 
notice on his own volition, without waiting for congressional 
action; and in doing so he would have earned the plaudits of 
the vast majority of his fellow citizens who are unalterably 
opposed to war. But a change seems to have “come over the 
spirit of his dreams.” Suddenly and without warning he has 
seen fit to assume a bellicose attitude. He is willing now to run 
the risk of involving us in war with a friendly power in defense 
of a principle which, as late as January 18 of this year, he him- 
self regarded as a “doubtful legal right.” Is it possible that 
the continued vitriolic attacks of a certain warlike ex-President 
are responsible for the change in the attitude of Mr. Wilson, or 
has he, perhaps, permitted himself 20 be influenced by a partisan 
press, under the mistaken impression that they properly reflect 
public sentiment? 

The President and his friends in this House insist that the 
McLemore resolution be tabled. They do not want the resolu- 
tion to be stripped of its verbiage so that a fair and square vote 
may be had on a simple question of issuing a warning to 
American citizens not to embark on armed belligerent vessels, as 
provided in the Campbell substitute. They know that if the 
parliamentary situation were such that a vote could be had on 
this plain and simple proposition the prediction recently made 
by Speaker CHamP CLARK would be fulfilled and a resolution of 
warning would pass this House by a majority of more than 
2to1. They know that the McLemore resolution in its present 
form will not pass and, taking advantage of the parliamentary 
situation, they prefer to have the false impression go out that 
the House is not in favor of the resolution of warning but is 
content to permit the President to follow his own course and to 
shape the policy of the Government in one of the most vital 
matters that has confronted the United States since the Civil 
War. 

I have a most profound respect for the dignity and the 
prestige of the office of President of the United States. I do not 
belong to that class of men, however, who affect to believe that 
when an American citizen is elevated to the Presidency he 
immediately becomes endowed with superior knowledge and at 
once secures a monopoly of the wisdom of all the ages. I regard 
even a President as being properly subject to mortal limitations, 

The theory that the Chief Executive is alone capable of con- 
ducting our foreign affairs is a relic of despotism which we 
seem to have inherited from the Europe of 100 years ago. 
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When this Republic was founded the framers of the Constitu- 
tion liberalized every part of the system of government in 
yogue in the Old World at that time with the single exception 
of this: We still adhere to the monarchial tradition that our 
foreign relations should be dealt with by the Executive alone, to 


the exclusion of the representatives of the people. Such un- 
limited power placed in the hands of one individual may 
easily prove a serious menace to the peace of a nation. Under 
our Constitution the power to declare war is reserved to Con- 
gress. It is quite reasonable to assume that this power carries 
with it the unquestioned right to discuss foreign affairs and to 
assist in shaping foreign policies. If Congress has the sole 
power to declare war, it is plainly our right to be fully advised 
of every development in a controversy with a foreign power, 
and it is our duty, as representatives of the people, to take 
cognizance of every move that is made and every step that is 
taken by our Government, so that we may be in a position to 
protect the interests of the country. The tendency in all civi- 
lized countries to-day is in the direction of a larger share of co- 
operation on the part of the people in the management of for- 
eign relations, and this tendency unquestionably makes for 
peace, because as a rule the great masses of the people are not 
in favor of war when it can be honorably avoided. 

I have long been opposed to secret diplomacy. I do not believe 
in enveloping our diplomatic negotiations in a cloak of mystery. 
I believe that the President owes it to the people to take them 
into his confidence. The people of this country are called upon 
to decide all questions of domestic policy. Why should they 
not have a voice in determining the most vital question of all, 
namely, the question of life or death, of peace or war? 

I believe that the American people are practically a unit in 
their. opposition to war. I believe, also, that fully 90 per cent of 
the people living west of the Alleghanies, where there are few 
munition factories and little or no financial connection with 
London, are in favor of issuing a warning to our citizens against 
taking passage on armed merchant ships because of the very 
manifest danger involved to the Nation’s peace. No American 
worthy of the name has a moral right to so conduct himself as 
to endanger the peace of his own country. If he should persist in 
willfully disregarding the duty that he owes to his fellow man 
by following a foolhardy course which, under a logical inter- 
pretation of the present attitude of the President, will result in 
war with a nation which has given us every evidence of loyal 
friendship in the past, then I regard it as high time for Con- 
gress to act and to notify such an individual that he can no 
longer claim the protection of the Government of the United 
States, 

The question that confronts us to-day is not a question of 
insisting upon a “doubtful legal right.“ It is not even a ques- 
tion of the recognition of our established rights at sea. It is a 
question of the duty that every American owes to his own coun- 
try, and Congress should not hesitate to point out that duty in 
clear and unmistakable terms, so that peace may continue to 
dwell within our borders. 


Warning at Home and Abroad. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if the question was 
squarely submitted to the House and I was required to vote upon 
the separate proposition of warning Americans bound for 
Europe not to take passage or sail on armed passenger or mer- 
chant ships belonging to one of the belligerent nations now 
engaged in that greatest of all wars, I certainly would vote to 
giye such warning. In fact, I think sufficient notice has already 
been given to all fair-minded and considerate persons that it is 
the desire of the people of this country that Americans wishing 
to travel abroad should not sail on armed ships of the-warring 
nations. People must all know by this time that in taking pas- 
sage on such armed merchantmen they not only imperil their 
own lives, but jeopardize the peace and tranquillity of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we take no chances in warning people against 
this danger. And it would seem to me that a person con- 
siderute of the welfare of himself and his country would ab- 
stain from taking passage on such a ship. It is thought by some 


that even after the notice already given and after knowing the 
desire of the Government to have them refrain from traveling 
on armed belligerent ships that those committing such indiscre- 
tion should take their own chances, and if they lose their lives it 
ought not to be a cause of war. But I am not now discussing 
the question as to whether or not an American should be per- 
mitted to travel on a ship which does not carry an armament. 
I would be slow not to allow them that privilege, as a matter of 
abstract right. Neither am I saying that a merchantman that 
carries a gun for defensive purposes only is an armed cruiser. 
If in effect such notice would deny an American citizen the 
right to travel on the high sea, in a neutral or unarmed ship, I 
would not want to consent to that. 

In the second place, if we classed a merchant vessel carrying 
a gun for only defensive purposes as an armed cruiser, and there 
seems to be some authority for so holding, then it is our duty to 
intern and not give clearance papers to such a ship. This might 
destroy our foreign commerce and deny us the rights on the 
high seas which we have always had and are now entitled to. 
If a merchant ship has the right to carry a gun for defensive 
purposes and has had that right for centuries, and if a citizen 
of a neutral nation has likewise had the right to travel and 
carry on commerce on the high seas in time of war and our fore- 
fathers fought for these principles, and this right is implanted 
firmly in international law and agreed to by these very warring 
nations, then I would not contend that we should relinquish 
these rights, much as I believe Americans should respect the 
wishes of the people of the Nation not to travel at this time 
on armed ships belonging to the belligerents. The right of a 
citizen of a neutral nation and the right of a ship of a neutral 
nation to sail the high seas were established long before the 
submarine was invented. And while I recognize the right of a 
nation to use any implement of legitimate warfare it can to win, 
I think as long as the rights of neutral citizens and neutral 
ships were firmly fixed and agreed to prior to the war, then that 
all implements and methods of warfare subsequently invented 
should respect those rizhts. Laws f warfare can not be changed 
during the progress of the war without the consent of nations. 
No question is raised over the fact that a submarine is a war- 
ship. They can carry, and some do carry, a mounted gun. No 
question but what a warship must give notice before it can sink 
a merchantman. Why, then, not a submarine? Must we have one 
law for a warship fighting on top of the water and another law 
for a warship fighting under the water? 

After the sinking of the Lusitania the British proclaimed a 
blockade of all Germany. A proclamation was then made by 
Germany to agree not to sink any merchantmen belonging to Eng- 
land without notice, providing England would permit the ship- 
ment of foodstuffs into Germany and not try to starve noncom- 
batant men, women, and children. This England refused to do, 
and has since refused to do. We need not consider whether it 
would have been better for England to have come to an agree- 
ment with Germany on the policy of submarine warfare further 
than to say that, if she had so agreed, the question of warning 
Americans to keep off armed merchantmen of belligerent nations 
would not be confronting us to-day. 

GIVING WARNING. 

Mr. Speaker, the public press very recently was in favor of 
giving notice to Americans not to travel on armed belligerent 
merchant vessels. The people as well as Congress became anx- 
ious concerning such warning. Vessels were being sunk with- 
out warning and American lives were being lost, and the ques- 
tion of warning has become very acute. We are solicitous 
about Germany giving warning to merchantmen before sinking 
them, and I think justly so. Neutral nations have rights which 
must be respected by other nations when at war as well as 
when at peace. But while we are contending for the right and 
duty of giving warning on the part of the belligerent nations 
why do we not take heed of the warning at home and keep off 
belligerent armed vessels? I am for heeding the warning at 
home, and think it should be heeded abroad. 

Senator Stone, of Missouri, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, became alarmed over the situation and 
on February 21 had a conversation with the President about it. 
This conversation led Senator Stone to write the following let- 
ter, February 24, to the President: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Since Senator KERN, Mr. FLOOD, and I talked 
with you on Monday evening, I am more troubled than I have been 
for many a day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our conversa- 
tion, but I have attempted, in response to numerous inquiries from my 
colleagues, to state to them, within the confidence that they shoul 
observe, my general understanding of your attitude. I have stated 
my understanding of your attitude to be substantially as follows: 

That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain 
of Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of merchant vessels 
of the allies with the understanding that Germany and her allles would 
not fire upon a merchant ship if she hauled to when summoned, not 
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attempting to escape, and that the German warships would only exer- 
cise the admitted right of visitation and capture, and would not destroy 
the captured ship except in circumstances that reasonably assured the 
safety of passengers and crew, you were of the opinion that if Great 
Britain and her allies rejected the proposal and insisted upon arming 
her merchant ships she would be within her right under internationa 
law. Also that you would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be 
cleared from our ports; also that you are not favorably disposed to the 
idea of this Government taking any definite steps tow: preventing 
American citizens from embarking upon armed merchant vessels. 

Furthermore, that you would consider it your duty, if a German 
warship should fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon 
which foe EREE citizens were passengers, to hold Germany to strict 
account, 

Numerous Members of the Senate and the House have called to dis- 
cuss this subject with me. have felt that the Members of the two 
Houses who are to deal with this grave question were entitled to know 
the situation we are confronting as I understand it to be. 

I think I should say to you that the Members of both Houses feel 
deeply concerned and disturbed br what they read and hear. I haye 
heard of some talk to the efect that some are saying that, after all, 
it may be possible that the 3 of preparedness, so called, has 
some relation to such a situation as we are now called upon to meet. 

I have counseled all who have talked with me to keep cool;-that this 
whole business is still the subject of diplomacy and that you are striv- 
ing to the utmost to bring about some peaceable adjustment, and 
in the meantime Congress should be careful not to “ball up” a diplo- 
matic situation by any kind of hasty and ill-considered action. How- 
ever, the situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep con- 
cern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men. I have felt that it 
is due to you to say this much. 

I think you understand my personal attitude with respect to this 
subject, As much and as deeply as I would hate to radically disagree 
with you, I find it difficult from my sense of duty and 5 to 
consent to plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war because 
of the unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the one hand. 
or, on the other hand, of foolhardiness, amounting to a sort of mo 
treason against the Republic, of our people recklessly risking their lives 
on armed belligerent ships. I can not escape the conviction that such 
would be so monstrous as to be indefensible. 

I want to be with yos and to stand by you, and I mean to do so up 
to the last limit; and. I want ta talk with you and Secretary Lansing 
with the utmost frankness—to confer with you and have your judg- 
ment and counsel—and I want to be kept advised as to the course of 
events, as it seems to me I am entitled to be. In the meantime I am 
striving to prevent anything being done by any Senator or Member 
calculated to embarrass your diplomatic negotiations. Up to the last 
you should be left free to act diplomatically as you think for the best 
to settle the questions involved. I need hardly say that my wish is to 
help. not to hinder, you. 

With the highest regard and most sympathetic consideration, I have 
the honor, Mr. President, to be, 

Very sincerely, yours, Wu. J. STONE. 


In this letter the Senator states the attitude of the President 
to be that England was within her rights if she refused to 
disarm her merchant ships. And that armed belligerent ships 
would be allowed clearance papers, and that if Germany should 
fire on an armed merchantman and American lives were lost, to 
hold Germany to strict account. This is what Senator STONE 
states is what he understood the President's position to be, and 
the letter speaks for itself. The President replies by letter on 
the same day, stating that the right to change or alter the laws 
of belligerent nations during the progress of the war does not 
obtain, and that the right of American citizens must not be 
abridged, but respected and maintained. The President talks 
plainly. His letter is not uncertain, and that if we acquiesced 
in a change of the law and custom of nations in denying the 
riglit of travel to our citizens we would violate the rights of 
mankind everywhere, of every nation and allegiance, That it 
would make everything this Government has achieved during 
the war meaningless and futile. That he is contending for 
American sovereignty. The letter of the President follows: 


Fesrvany 24, 1916. 

My Dran SENATOR: I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank 
letter of to-day, and feel that it calls for an equally frank reply. 

You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in Ay ROE 
to keep the United States out of war. I think the country will feel 
no uneasiness about my course in that respect. Through many anxious 
months I have striven for that object, amid difficulties more manifold 
than can have been apparent upon the surface, and so far I have 
succeeded. I do not doubt that I shall continue to succeed. The course 
which the central European powers have announced their intention of 
following in the future with regard to undersea warfare seems for the 
moment to threaten i ob py obstacles, but its apparent meaning is 
so manifestly inconsistent with 2 assurances recently given us by 
those powers with regard to their treatment of merchant vessels on 
the high seas that I must believe that lanations will 8 ensue 
which will put a different aspect upon it. We have had no reason to 
question their good faith or their fidelity to their promises in the past, 
and I for one feel confident that we shall have none in the future. 

But in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations, 
has the right, while war is in progress, to alter or disregard the prin- 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear His oes of American citizens 
should very unhappily be abridged or denied by any such action, we 
should, it seems to me, have in honor no choice as to what our own 
course should be. 

For my own rt I can not consent to any 5 of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the 


Nation is involved. We covet peace, and shall preserve it at any cost 
but the loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercise their rights 
for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them would be a deep 
humiliation, indeed. It would be an Implicit, all but an explicit, ac- 
quiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind everywhere and of 
Whatever nation or allegiance. It would be a deliberate abdication 


of our hitherto proud position as spokesmen, even amid the turmoil 
of war, for the law and the right. It would make everything this 
Government has attempted and everything that it has accomplished 
during this terrible struggle of nations meaningless and futile. 

It important to reflect that if in this instance we allowed ex- 
pediency to take the place of principle the door would inevitably be 
opened to still further concessions, ce accept a single abatement of 

ht and many otber humiliations would certainly follow, and the 
whole fine fabric of international law might crumble under our hands 
picce by piece. What we are contending for in this matter is of the 
very essence of the things that have made America a sovereign Nation. 
She can not yield them without conceding her own impotency as a 
Nation and making virtual surrender of her independent position among 
the nations of the world. 

I am speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solemnity, without heat, 
with a clear consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office, and 
as your sincere and devoted friend. If we should unhappliy differ, we 
S differ as friends, but where issues so momentous as these are in- 
volved we must, Just because we are friends, speak our minds without 


reservation. 
Faithfully, yours, Wooprow WI sox. 
The President's letter is a strong plea for the right to arm 
a merchant vessel and of the right to travel thereon. The right 
to arm a vessel for defensive purposes seems to be well estab- 
lished in law of long standing. 


The right of a German ship to defend herself and to be armed for 
that purpose has not, so far as I am aware, been doubted for two cen- 
turies, until it has again become one of prime importance. The historical 
evidence down to the year 1815 is overwhelming. (S. Doc. No. 332 on 
armed merchantmen, p. 32; A. Pearce Higgings in Am. Journal of 
International Law, vol. 5 8 

A merchant vessel of belligerent nationality may carry an arma- 
ment and ammunition for its sole purpose of defense without acquiring 
the character of a warship. (From circular issued by the State De- 
partment Sept. 19, 1914.) 


A leading newspaper of my own State, in an editorial, says 
the following designation of a warship was consented to by the 
Kaiser himself at The Hague tribunal October 18, 1907. 

I quote from the editorial: 


A nation at war has a right to attack and sink, without warning 
only a vessel of war. 

What is a vessel of war? International law explicitly defines and 
describes it. Fortunately, Kaiser William himself, with his own hand, 
wrote that explicit definition and description. Here it is, the exact 
or as unanimously agreed to by The Hague Tribunal on October 18, 


bh Convention relative to the conversion of merchant ships into war- 

ships. 

By His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, etc. 

“A merchant ship converted into a Earra can not have the rights 
and dutics accruing to such vessel unless it is placed under the direct 
somar „ immediate control, and responsibility of the power whose 
a cs, 

F the crew must be subject to military discipline. 

“Every merchant ship converted into n warship must observe in its 
operations the laws and customs of war.” 

Thus international law describes exactly how a merchantman must 
be converted to make it a warship. It must be directly under the au- 
thority of the navy department, commanded by naval officers, operated 
by a crew under naval discipline, and it can not be operated as a mer- 
chandise and nger ship because its business is war and not trade. 
Unless it is all these it can not be treated as a warship and blown up 
without warning. * 


For the purpose of showing just what the question was which 
the President had in mind when we were called upon to vote 
on the McLemore resolution, I call attention to the President’s 
letter to Mr. Pov, member of the Rules Committee: 


Tun WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 

Mr Dear Mr, Pov: Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Henry, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty 
of your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a 
matter of grave concern to the country, which can, I belleye, be handled, 
under the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

The report that there are divided counsels in Con in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals. I believe that report to be false, but so long as it is 
anywhere credited it can not to do the test harm and expose 
the country to the most serious risks. erefore feel justified in 

your committee will permit me to urge an early vote upon 
the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen which 
have recently been so much talked about in order that there may be 
afforded an immediate oportuni: for full public discussion and 
action n them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept 
pear and our foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misunder- 
standings. 

The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 
field of Executive initiative that I venture to yore that your committee 
will not think that I am taking unwarranted liberty in making this 
suggestion as to the business of the House, and I very earnestly com- 
mend it to their immediate attention. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


This letter written to Mr. Pov, who was to report out the reso- 
lution to be voted upon, shows just what the President had in 
mind. It was not only respecting a warning to people not to 
travel on belligerent ships, but also to counteract a report that 
was being circulated in the capitals of foreign powers that the 
Congress of the United States was not in sympathy or behind 
the President in his foreign policy. I think the people of my 
district would not want me to be hasty in voting for war if 
some overzealous citizen of ours should persist and insist on 
his right to go abroad and travel on an armed belligerent mer- 
chant vessel and lose his life. But in so declaring I know there 
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are no more patriotic people in our Republie than those of my 
district and State. It tbe War of the Rebellion Michigan sent 
90,000 of her citizens to the front out of a population of only 
750.000. And should the occasion ever require our country to 
make the sacrifice Michigan will do her patrietic duty to main- 
tain the dignity and uphold the honor of the Nation. 

The text of the McLemore resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States do, 
and It hereby solemnly does, uest the President to warn all American 
citizens within the borders of the United States or its 83 
or elsewhere to refrain from: traveling on any and all sh of any 
and all of the powers now or in future at war which — or shi 
shall mount guns, whether such ship be frankly avowed a toft 
naval forces of the power whose flag it flies, or shall be called a mer- 
chant ship or otherwise, and whether such gun pa ps or other arma- 
ment be called * offensive” or “ defensive case American 
citizens do travel on such armed belligerent ships that they do so at 
their own risk. 

t the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States both to uphold all American rights and 
to exercise care, consideration, and om in avoiding actions which 
tend to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone 
of conflict, where thé passions of war are raging. 

The action taken by Congress not only shows that in great 
international questions it stands by the President, who has 
these questions to solve, but it also serves to notify all the 
people that the United States does not want them to travel on 
armed ships. And I hope the wishes of the people will be 


respected by them. 
The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the force and the 
logic of the arguments against both the adoption of the rule and 
the laying of the resolution on the table. But despite logie I 
believe that the issue before us is generally looked upon by the 
people of this country and of the world as whether we shall 
vote confidence or lack of confidence in the President in the 
present crisis of his negotiations with Germany. I do not 
pretend to have much confidence in either the foreign or the 
domestic policy of this administration. It has often been sug- 
gested to me from that side of the House that my participation 
in debate here is not always from a purely nonpartisan stand- 
point. But since the outbreak of this war I have not uttered 
a word of criticism of our foreign policy. I have felt that as 
long as it was tolerable it was more important in such serious 
times that Americans should show a united front toward the 
world than that deserved criticism should be expressed. 

In the present juncture I am thoroughly in accord with the 
President's position that neutrals have the right to travel in 
safety on the ships of belligcrents, though armed for defense. 
That is a well-established doctrine of international law, sanc- 
tioned by the decisions of our Supreme Court. And that is the 
practical issue before us now. I do not think good judgment 
has been shown in the method of bringing it before us. The 
woeful weakness of tactics was illustrated by the flasco in the 
Senate, and I regret that the exact issue is not placed before 
us more explicitly to-day. Whether it is accidental or in- 
tentional, whether the administration leaders have bungled or 
are disingenuous and do not dare to face a clear issue, I can 
not say. 

This is not, as is generally believed, a mere resolution of 
warning and caution. A resolution which meant only that 
would have little opposition. I certainly think no American 
ought to sail on an armed merchantman and risk involving his 
country in serious complications exeept in case of stringent 
necessity. But the McLemore resolution does not mean simply 
that Congress disapproves such sailing. It says explicitly that 
he sails at his own risk. Our protection is withdrawn from 
him. A citizen of the United States fleeing for his life from 
Turkey, for instance, and taking passage wherever he can find 
a ship, will not be protected in the right which the law of the 
world and of his country assures to him. To such a resolution 
I am unalterably opposed. The fault I have found with this 
administration has not been that it was too bold in the assertion 
of the rights of neutrals but that it has been too timid and 
irresolute and vacillating toward both sides in the war. Our 
conduct has brought upon us the reproach that we have been 


concerned over property and profits and dollars and not for 
principles or ideals. We are recognized as the one great neutral 
nation. If the rights of neutrals, which all the warring nations 
are constantly trying to infringe, diminish, and break down, 
are to be maintained anywhere, it must be by us. And so there 
rests on us a grave responsibility not only for the rights of 
American citizens and commerce but that all the rights of 
neutrals established by the growth of centuries should be re- 
spected. 

I think our course has been based too exclusively on the 
injury to our citizens and not enough on the injury to interna- 
tional law which establishes the rights of our citizens and 
whose intraction is a menace aguinst all rights, Both sides to 
this conflict have shown a disposition to ignore these rights, 
and against both sides we ought to resolutely assert them. If 
the case were reversed and we were at war and England and 
France and Germany at peace, do you think we would be 
allowed to set up the claim that international law should be 
changed for our convenience? We do not need to speculate; 
we have the record to convince us. In 1861, when Mason and 
Slidell were taken from the Trent, you remember the per- 
emptory and threatening manner in which Great Britain showed 
her resentment. France and Prussia were not concerned, except 
as disinterested neutrals, yet both of them protested to our 
Government. Prussia was not a sea power or a maritime 
nation—our conduct could little affect her—yet Count Bern- 
storff—I presume an ancestor of the present distinguished Ger- 
man ambassador—sent on behalf of Prussia a formal notice to 
our Government that. if the action of Capt. Wilkes was author- 
ized by the United States Governmert, “we should find onr- 
selves constrained to see in it not an isolated fact but a public 
menace offered to the existing rights of neutrals.” 

We to-day owe it not only to our citizens but we owe it to 
humanity and the world that some one shall uphold the rights 
of all neutrals, and that they shall not be overwhelmed and 
submerged under this universal deluge of brute force. 

It is argued that the invention of the submarine has brought 
new conditions and that international law must be changed to 
meet them. To that there are two answers: One is that we. a 
neutral, have a right to insist upon the old rules until new ones 
are agreed upon and not simply asserted by one side in the 
conflict; the other is that we may well hope that when the 
new rules of international law are agreed upon they will 
declare that, while the lurking and deadly submarine is a justifi- 
able instrument against men-of-war, it is not a fit weapon 
against merchantmen, whose passengers and crews it has no 
means of saving. 

I hope the administration will resolutely uphold the rights 
of all neutrals to travel on merchantmen armed for defense, as 
established by general international law and our Supreme Court, 
and, to support the administration in that policy, I shall vote 
to table this resolution. 

* 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON.WILLIAM R.GREEN, 


OF IOWA, 


IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March T, 1916. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the question before us is 
very simple: The President, through the State Department, 
on January 18, in a note to foreign powers, said that the 
placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date could only 
be explained on the ground of a purpose of being used against 
submarines, that any armament on a merchant vessel would 
seem to have the character of an offensive armament. and that 
the reasonable rule was that a merchant vessel carrying an ar- 
mament of any sort should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser. 
The allied powers rejected this contention ; thereupon the Presi- 
dent not only reversed his position, but called upon Congress to 
sustain him in such action, on the ground that the course which 
he himself had advocated was an abandonment of American 
rights and subversive of American honor. The statement which 
I have made is for the most part a literal quotation from the 
note sent out by Secretary Lansing. Where it differs at all it 
is merely in abbreviation and not the slightest in meaning. 

This position taken by the President in the middle of Jan- 
uary was far stronger than any ever taken so far by any 
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Member of this House, for it would have made necessary the 
detention as auxiliary cruisers all armed merchantmen be- 
longing to belligerents. There is no necessity that I should 
determine whether I would have followed him to that extent, 
but I am lost in astonishment that he should expect this House 
to follow him in the astounding change which he has made in 
his reasoning and in his policy. 

It is idle and useless to say that the rights of merchantmen 
to arm has never been questioned, when it was abandoned by 
our own State Department, disputed by lawyers, and denied by 

ublicists. The most favorable claim that could be made for 

is rule would be that, although doubted and denied, it 
had existed in the past and ought to be continued in the future. 
The President, however, has said that the honor and self- 
respect of the Nation are involved. If so, no man more firmly 
than I would insist upon their preservation; but when, Mr. 
Speaker, did our honor become involved in hazy, doubtful, and 
Self-ubandoned principles? When did it become a patriotic act 
to encourage our citizens to recklessly and needlessly expose 
themselves on foreign territory—-the deck of a foreign ship— 
to the perils of warfare, either legitimate or illegitimate? These 
are new definitions of honor and patriotism, adopted, I fear, 
by some who have failed to see that they have been invented to 
build up the waning political fortunes of their originators. I 
can understand how Members on the other side, shackled by 
party ties and driven by the party lash, may vote against their 
judgment on this matter, but I have yet to comprehend how 
Members of my own party can be so misled by hollow phrases 
which neither express the fact nor appeal to the reason. 

The President says that if we fail to adopt his conclusion 
it would be an “abdication of our hitherto proud position as 
spokesman.” Mr. Speaker, how tired we have become of the 
use of this word “ proud” since we learned last year that we 
were too proud to fight for anything, and now find that we are 
so proud that we are to create some fancied issue in order 
that we may fight. 

The cry has been raised “Support the President in interna- 
tional difficulties.” Mr. Speaker, under this administration we 
have heard this cry before and this House has harkened to it 
too often. It supported the President by furnishing him with 
the means to perpetrate the colossal blunder of assaulting Vera 
Cruz whereby nothing was gained except to promote the interest 
of Villa, one of the most bloodthirsty villains that ever cursed 
God's footstool, and to sow the seeds of hatred which this gen- 
eration will never live to see uprooted. How many Members 
are there in this House who then gave the President their vote 
that do not regret it? We have been compelled to follow the 
President through the alternate retreats and advances of his 
Mexican policy and its tortuous and devious course until at 
last it has become so inextricably. involved that neither he nor 
Congress can tell what the future has in store for us except 
that it is sure to bring further trouble and probably will result 
in war. Shall we permit the European situation to fall into 
the same condition? 

What if we grant, as you may, that in fact this right exists? 
How does it abridge or deny it if we tell those who claim the 
right that it is not well at this time to exercise it? Our citizens 
went into Mexico when it was a peaceable country. They were 
there with rights that were unquestioned and unchallenged, but 
they were warned to leave and abandon their property. Shall 
we now listen to the same voice which issued this command 
when we are told that to warn our citizens off all armed ships 
would be a dishonorable abandonment of our rights? 

The State Department for some time has been advising our 
citizens not to go abroad, and refusing passports even to persons 
who desired to go abroad for business purposes. T know of one 
case where a passport was refused to a party who wished to 
go to London on urgent business; and only newspaper corre- 
spondents are given passports to visit the scenes of the conflict. 
The resolutions warning our citizens to keep off of armed vessels, 
and resolutions that were introduced refusing passports to citi- 
zens who took passage on such vessels, are merely in line with 
whet was the policy of the administration until very recently. 
If the authors of these resolutions are to be censured as being 
disposed to give up some right of this Nation or in some way 
infringe upon its honor, then not only Secretary Lansing but 
the President himself was subject six weeks ago to the same 
censure for the same reasons. Those whose argument consists 
mostly of epithets directed at those who favor a warning reso- 
lution seem te forget that their denunciations apply more 
strongly to the administration than to anyone else. 

I have always been ready to go further than the administra- 
tion in maintaining our honor and self-respect. Our citizens 
haye been cruelly murdered in their own homes and in their 
own land. I would strike hard, fast, and far until a swift and 
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terrible retribution overtook those who were responsible for 
this, and would first try to make secure und safe American 
homes which are being devastated by a refinement of cruelty 
of which only a monster in human form is capable. If the 
administration will do this it will have my fullest and heartiest 
support. When we think of the insults, degradation, and cruelty 
that have been heaped upon us by organized bands, beth in 
Mexico and on our Mexican border, the question now raised 
shrinks into absolute insignificance. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no patience with that short-sighted folly 
which does not look into the future. The rule which the Presi- 
dent first announced is absolutely necessary for our own safety: 
that which he now proposes, suicidal. If we should ever become 
involved in war with a first-class naval power—and no other 
would dare attack us—our chief defense would be in our sub- 
marines. To establish a rule under which an auxiliary cruiser 
could not be distinguished from an armed merchant vessel, or 
the latter from one that is unarmed, would deprive us of our 
most valuable weapon. If we get into a naval war some of the 
Members of this House representing districts along the coast, 
who have been shouting most loudly about a right being given 
up, will be the first to ask the President to again reverse him- 
Self. 

It has often been said, and truly said, that if the people of 
Europe had had an opportunity to express themselves the ter- 
rible war, which already surpasses in horror all of the calami- 
ties which this old world has so far endured, would never have 
taken place. When I support, as I will support, a resolution 
in proper form warning Americans to keep off the armed ships 
of the belligerents, I am not abridging their rights. I am ex- 
pressing the right of the people at large to have something to 
say as to whether foolhardy persons who have neither the good 
sense to look out for their own safety nor the patriotism to care 
for the interest of their country shall be permitted to needlessly 
and recklessly put this country in n position so that either war 
or an ignominious retreat will result. When war comes, if it 
must come, I want it to be based, and I believe the people want 
it to be based, upon a real and substantial issue, and not upon 
one manufactured for political purposes. 


Ameriean Neutrality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to print, I 
desire to insert in the Recorp an appeal by the President of the 
United States to the citizens of the Republic, requesting their 
assistance in maintaining a state of neutrality during the pres- 
ent European war, originally presented to the United States 
Senate August 20, 1914: 

“AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 

“AN APPEAL BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE CITIZENS 
OF THE VPEPUBLIC, REQUESTING THEIR ASSISTANCE IN MAINTAINING A 
STATE OF NEUTRALITY DURING THE PRESENT EUROPEAN WAR. 

“My fellow countrymen, I suppose that every thoughtful 
man in America has asked himself, during these last troubled 
weeks, what influtnce the European war may exert upon the 
United States, and I take the liberty of addressing a few words 
to you in order to point out that it is entirely within our own 
choice what its effects upon us will be and to urge very earnestly 
upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best safe- 
guard the Nation against distress and disaster. 

“The effect of the war upon the United States will depend 
upon what American citizens say and do, Every man who really 
loves America will act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, 
which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness 
to all concerned. The sprit of the Nation in this critical matter 
will be determined largely by what individuals and society and 
those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon what news- 
papers and magazines contain, upon what ministers utter in 
their pulpits, and men proclaim as their opinions on the street. 

“The people of the United States are drawn from many na- 
tions, and chiefly from the nations now at war. It is natural 
and inevitable that there should be the utmost variety of 
sympathy and desire among them with regard to the issues and 
circumstances of the conflict. Some will wish one nation, others 
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another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. It will be easy 
to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those responsible for 
exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility—responsibility for 
no less a thing than that the people of the United States, whose 
love of their country and whose loyalty to its Government should 
unite them as Americans all, bound in honor and affection to 
think first of ber and her interests, may be divided in camps 
of hostile opinion, bot against each other, involved in the war 
itself in impulse and opinion if not in action. 

“Such divisions among us would be fata! to our peace of mind 
and might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance 
of our duty as the one great Nation at peace, the one people 
holding itself ready to play a part of impartial mediation and 
speak the counsels of peace and accommodation, not as a par- 
tisan but as a friend. 

“T venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a 
solemn word of warning to you against that deepest, most subtle. 
most essential breach of neutrality which may spring out of 
partisanship, out of passionately taking sides, The United 
States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these 
days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our senti- 
ments as well as upon every transaction that might be construed 
as a preference of one party to the struggle before another. 

“My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the 
earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this 
great country of ours, which is, of course, the first in our 
thoughts and in our hearts, should show herself in this time of 
peculiar trial a Nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise 
of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action; a Nation that neither sits in 
judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels 
and which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and 
disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace of the world. 

“Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraints 
which will bring to our people the happiness and the great and 
lasting influence for peace we covet for them?” 

Since this appeal was first made, the situation has become 
far more acute, and I desire its reprint in the hope that every 
citizen of the Republic may read it now. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON Uy, - Osc DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the rule under which we are op- 
erating in the consideration of this resolution gives to but few 
of the Members an opportunity to present their views upon this 
important question. Therefore I take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to extend my remarks for the purpose of making of rec- 
ord the substance of what the greater part of my constituency 
believe with reference thereto. I have received many communi- 
eations advising me how I should vote upon the question of 
whether or not Congress should pass a resolution warning 
Americans to stay off of merchant vessels that are armed and 
belonging to belligerent nations. The majority of this House, 
however, has refused us an opportunity to vote directly upon 
this question, but are compelling us, under this special rule, 
to vote yes or no upon tabling the McLemore resolution. Many 
Members state that they can vote to table this resolution and yet 
not vote against warning Americans to stay off these fighting 
ships. It appears that the party in power has finally declined 
to face the real issue and are giving themselves to quibbling, as 
is their custom. 

I can not take the space in the Recorp to present the views 
of all those who have written or telegraphed me. However, 
since I am against tabling the McLemore resolution, I will do 
my constituents, who are opposed to my action, the honor of 
printing all of their communications to me upon the subject, 
which are as follows: 


Hon, L. C. DYER, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Speaking for six other Republicans—voters in your district—we 
desire you to stand with the President, and oppose those other cowardly 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 1, 1910. 


Congressmen who are opposing bim in his stand against German 
aggressi zá 


on, 
S. L. GILBERT. 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, Lovis, Mo., February 26, 1918, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Dyser: I do most Kacey hope you will be able to see 
oer way clear to sapport President Wilson in the position be has 

en, regarding our relations with Germany. 

I also earnestly hope that every effort will be put forth to place 
this country in a condition eee The United States should 
now have a Navy which would command the respect of the world, and 
it seems to me we should have a well-trained and welkequlpped Army 
of sufficient size which would also command the respect of other 


nations. 
I feel that preparedness, in its fullest sense, Is the greatest insurance 
prosperity which Congress can give to the American 


for ce an 
people. 
5 Most sincerely, C. H, BARTLETT. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Februa 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, ny ae 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: A resolution has been Introduced in Congress to forbid 
Americans the right to travel on armed merchantmen of belligerents. 

Are you going to deprive your fellow citizens of a ht which they 
have been willing to fight and die for during the past 100 years? 

Is our Congress becoming spineless now, at this eleventh hour? 
you going to have the United States submit Ignominſously to a nation 
which can not distinguish between honorable warfare and murder? 

Do you wish our country to be held in contempt by the allles and 
the neutrals of the world? 

Do you wish our country to be held in W te by those archmur- 
derers, the Teutons and their Mohammedan allies 

These are a few thin for you, as Representative of the people 
of the twelfth Missouri district, to think about. 

I believe in you to the extent that when the hour to vote comes, 
I believe you will be found supporting our President. 

Respectfully, 
L. Jonx WEBER. 


Are 


Sr. Lours, Mo., February 28, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed letters 
of February 5 and other dates, and to thank you for the Government 
publications I asked for. which have all arrived. 

I 5 ane Hage of President Wilson's letter of February 25 in 
answer to Senator Sroxz's milk-and-water letter. If this country is 
to be any further Bryanized and Kitchinized, every red-blooded Ameri- 
can must hang his head in shame. I trust you will not Meekerize. 
A manly upholding of American ideals and American honor without 
reference to German votes is imperative at this time. There are 
many [spies and traitors now abroad in this country. I am great! 
in favor of a tariff commission and taking the tarif ont of politics, if 
it can be done. I earnestly ask you to stand for humanity and the 
honor of America and the rights of American citizens wherever they 
may be. 1 approve the stand taken by Senator Lovce and hope every 
Republican Senator and Representative will stand with him. 

Yours, very truly, 
JOHN A. GILLIAM. 
Tun SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYFER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I hope that you will see your way clear to give 8 
and absolute support to the President in his position affecting the 
attitude of this Government toward submarine warfare. While the 
great majority of true Americans peace, we do not want peace 
without bonor. . 

Yours, very truly, B. B. CAMERON, 

District Manager. 


Those who have written and wired me urging me to vote 
against tabling the McLemore resolution are more than 2,000. I 
can not make mention of the protests of but a few of these, 


which are as follows: 
Sr. Louis, Mo., February 29, 1910. 
Hon. L. C. DYER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

May 1 venture to suggest for your consideration a certain ct of 
the armed-ship question which President Wilson seems to ignore? 

The position of Germany is this: It has a right, fully recognized by 
international law, to capture and, if necessary, to destroy enemy mer- 
chant ships whenever it has the powcr to do so, provided it protects 

rs and crew. It aig, ee such capture and destruction 
oy any appropriate means. e submarine is not only a proper Instru- 
ment of war, but the only one avaliable to Germany at the present 
time. Germany undertakes in the use of this weapon to refrain from 
unnecessary violence and to d the safety of passengers and crew 
whenever the merchant ship is not armed. It can not undertake to 
warp an armed merchant ship, because it can not do so without invit- 
ing the destruction of its own boat. For these reasons it requests the 
United States to prevent its citizens from traveling on armed merchant 
shipx belonging to England in order that they may not incur the 
dangers necessarily Incident te the voyage. 
r. Wilson refuses to comply with this request, insisting that Amer- 
icans have, by immemorial custom and established international law, 
the right to travel by sea on merchant ships of beliigerents, and that 
Germany shall not imperil their safety by the use of any e of war, 
however useful it may be against an enemy's power. 

Who is right? The following facts are incontrovertible: The mer- 
chant ships of England are engaged in carrying immense quantities of 
munitions, which will be employed for the destruction of German 
armies. It has caused these ships to be armed, not for the protection 
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of the lives of passengers, since Germany offers protection if they be 
not armed, but for the protection of the ships and cargoes, Germany 
ses a weapon which can destroy there ships, provided warning 
not required, but can not destroy them if warning be required. 
Should America demand that rmany shall not employ the only 
Weapon it 1 in the oniy manner possible against armed enemy 
ships engaged in carrying munitions of war, in order that our citizens 
may travel on such ships, where the effect of their presence is to sbield 
an enemy's munitions and protect them from destruction? Is there 
room for the insinuation, however unjust, that while we pretend the 
safety of our citizens we are in reality bent upon protecting a traffic 
3n arms which is profitable to vs? Our citizens are not bound to travel 
upon armed ships carrying munitions. They have no natural right to 
do so. What principle of policy or duty requires us to protect them 
if they will run into an unnecessary peril, where the result of their 
rescence is so injurious to a belligerent? We pretend to 1 
s it neutral to not oa permit but to insist t our citizens sha 
— one a shield for the protection of munitions of war destined for 
ngland? 
Yours, very truly, I. H. Lronpencer. 
Sr. Louis, March 2, 1916, 
Mr. L. C. Dyer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Your letter of February 5, 1916, duly reached me, and I desire 
to take advantage of the invitation extended to give you my opinion on 
a question o? the gravest importance which is now before Congress, the 
attitude of our country toward the warring European nations. 

Submarine warfare is a new invention being tried out for the first 
time, and such rules and regulations as have been in effect between war- 
2 countries in the past have not been formulated with a view to 
dealing with submarine warfare, and are, 
upon. It would seem that Germany has 
method of warfare up to the present time and that the allied powers 
have not been able to Apari Sir contend with that country and are 
therefore arming their merchant vessels, and such arming of itself 
implies either attack or defense, and they can be as aux- 
ey vessels if occasion should require. I therefore believe our stand 
on this question should be that snch armed merchant vessels entering 
0 rts should be interned or, if not, notice should be given to the 
that the necessities of submarine warfare have brought about 
this arming of merchant vessels, and until such time, as the nations of 
the world agree upon laws governing this method of warfare the citl- 
zens of our country should be that such vessels are liable to 


rope 

our. people desiring to trave! 

be allowed to endanger the tranquillity of our relations with the sey- 

eral powers. There are sailing under our flag which can and 

should be used. 
Our country. by 

the force of events, become the first 


of my family are born American 
tizens, speak from a neutral point of view, and 
I trust you will feel the same way and record your vote accordingly. 
With best wishes, 
Yours, truly, C. A. VIX IDN. 
4811 Maryland Avenuo. 
Sr. Louis, February 21, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Mr. Dyer: According to the Paris convention of 1856, armed 
merchant vessels have no status. Their right to ca arms for 
defense is only the right of usage. In former times nearly all mer- 
chantmen carried guns for defense against i. AS pira has dis- 
appeared over a century ago, this custom disappeared 9 Ie As 
a matter of fact, none of the la liners of the world carried guns 
for decades. You wey inquire at the port of New York when the last 
e 


ft the harbor ‘ore this war. The question 
been arms 


the Globe ted da — = by fo: 
terpretation not, as the sta some ys ago, t r- 
bidding arming of merchant vessels the international law 798214 be 


changed during the war. 

Even If the right of merchantmen to carry guns for purposes of de- 
fense only should be acknowledged, this right can not be insisted upon 
any longer by a nation that has instrue all its armed vessels to 
attack ships of the enemy at ht. This order of council makes of 
every armed vessel a warship, and Germany not only the right but 
the duty to consider and treat it as such. We, under the same circum- 
stances, would certainly act the same. Just let us suppose that we had 
war with Japan, and t Japan would arm all its merchantmen and 
instruct them to fire as soon as they see a submarine arpas 
the American flag. Would then the American ple be willing tha 
our submarines be instructed to continue to consider such merchantmen 
as peaceable vessels and wait until attacked? 

As precedence three instances may be mentioned: In the 33 
of the Russo-Japanese War England issued a proclamation warning its 
citizens not to take passage on vessels belonging to a belligerent nation. 
This warning pertained to all vessels whether armed or not. Soon after 
the outbreak of the Mexican revolution President Wilson warned the 
Americans residing there to evacuate a land where wd had their 

ossessions and investments and had been following their vocations. 
ur citizens have no possessions or investment on armed vessels of 
belligerent nations. Just lately Sweden has issued a proclamation 
warning its citizens against boarding armed merchantmen. 

Just as our citizens have been used as cover on munition ships and 
their lives sacrificed tpo shall be used from now on as cover on 
English warships under the disguise of merchantmen. Will the Amer- 
icans.always remain blind to these simple facts? 

Our Government has permitted armed Italian merchantmen to leave 
port upon the promise that the guns are to be used only for defense. 


But where is the 1 that they will be used for this purpose only? 

If ever used otherwise the ship is liable to be torpedoed according to 

law. Therefore the life of passengers on such a vessel depends entirely 
the action of the captain of the ship. 

Our ylelding of our rights in reference to the Panama Canal; the 
closing of the open door" in China; the loss of our merchant marine 
in the Pacific; the steadily increasing supremacy of Japan in that 
ocean; the humiliating and disastrous policy in Mexico; and last, but 
not least, our submission to England. This latter is the most humill- 
ating of all. We suffer 3 the small Sweden does not permit, 
When our is misused by glish warships we do not even 8 
To mention all the points where we have yielded our rights to gland 
would fill ges. And in order to cover up the British insults a con- 
troyersy with the central powers is artificially prolonged. 

I beg to remain, with kind personal regards, 


ours, very truly, Dr. C. Banck. 


Sr. Lovis, March 1, 1916, 


Hon. L. C. Dxxn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sm: I received a letter from you some time since in which 
you suggested that as one of your constituents I should feel free to 
write to you in rd to any matters which were coming up in Con- 

. I take the liberty, therefore, of writing to 5 85 in regard to the 
dent’s attitude ee rage armed merchant ships. 

I entertain very positive views in regard to the matter, and think 
the President is 8 wrong. I very much fear that his course. if 
perena Rady result in serious and utterly unnecessary trouble for 


tates, 

I am not a “pacifist,” and am more than willi for the United 
States to go to war for the preservation of “ the rights of its citizens,” 
but I do not believe that the citizens of a neutral country, who travel 
on ships of one belligerent, have any just ground to complain 
of injuries sustained in a contest between such armed ship and the 
armed ship of another 1 A cannon is not like armor, which 
can be used for purposes of defense only. On the contrary, it can not 
be used for defense at all, except through action which is essentially 


biog i €. 
n view of this situation and in view of the facts that these merchant 


ble chance 
attack 


an nction ese ships armed for defensive popon 
on A for, whether the purpose of the cannon be for defense or offense, 
it to be used to destroy the other belligerents and for no other 
possible purpose. Since this is the case, it seems clear that the right 
of the other belligerents to fire upon the armed merchant ship is the 
same as that they have to fire upon any other armed ship which will 
8 them if it can. And since a belligerent would not be called 
upon to await a shot from an enemy warship armed with can 
neither is it called upon to await an attack from an enemy merchan 
sp armed with cannon, 

mericans will suffer no curtailment of their rights, if they keep off 
merchantmen armed to destroy an enemy. 

If anyone is looking for cases where America’s rights have been 
invaded, he can find more than any real American will like to con- 

late without taking 217 such unreasonable position as that taken 
by the President. A p ying our own flag—t. e., the Hocking—was 
seized just outside New York Harbor, on a voyage from one port in our 
own country to another e in our own country; noncontraband car- 
goes in our own ships, flying our own flag, as well as noncontraband 
cargoes in other neutral ships, are on vo between our 
po and neutral ports. There are many other similar cases. We have 
indeed tamely submitted to have our entire commerce on the oceans 
subjected to the supervision of Great Britain. In fact, we do not make 
a move on the sea except by the grace of Great Britain. This being 
the case, all talk about a desire on our part to preserve the “ freedom 
of the seas” seems insinceré and the talk about upholding inter- 
national law means nothing. 

Since we have so calmly submitted to the absolute control of our 
commerce, even when salling under our own flag, by one belligerent, 
we need not, in my judgment, become excited about what happens to 
our citizens who trave! on an armed ship of the other belligerent, It 
looks too much as though we were more interested in protecting the 
flag of one of the belligerents than we are in protecting our own flag. 

F take the liberty of inclosing you a copy of a letter written by Mr. 
I. H. Lionberger and published in the Times. This letter seems me 
to clearly express the question involved in the armed-ship controwersy. 


Yours, very truly, 
P. TAYLOR BRYAN. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 28, 1916. 
Hon. LEONIDAS C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: The Catholic Union of Missouri wishes to inform g ot 
its 5 commendation and indorsement of the step taken by the 
senior tor from this State in the present crisis in our international 
affairs. The effort to concentrate the tion of this Nation's poli- 
cles in the executive department of the Government to the exclusion 


of the advice and aid of the Congress involves the very essentiais of 
American democratic government. The placing of absolute power of 
decision in foreign tions in the hands of any one individual, no 


matter how exalted or responsible his position, ts fraught with the 
gravest of dangers, and we are gene to know that there have been 
hose cow enough eps est and take action against such pro- 
cedure. Not alone do we eve that the gment of the Chief Execu- 
tive In re arpea matter is eminently incorrect, but the disastrous 
and unsatisfactory results of the policy pursued in our Mexican rela- 
tions has led us te fear what might ensue from a continuance of this 
ure in our European affairs. 
P that in this crisis, of such deep si ce to the future 
well-being of this Republic you will find it ble to support in a d 
legitimate way the senior Senator from Missouri in the position whi 
he bas taken, in order that he may be able to successfully maintain the 
principles which he is championing. 
Yours, very truly, 
CATHOLIC UNION OF MISSOURI. 
M. Deck, President. 
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Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, the Hon. Ropert Newton PAGE, a Deinocrat 
and a Representative in this House from the seventh district 
of that State for going on 14 years, said, in a public statement, 
that— 

Jesus Christ never uttered a more profound truth than when he 
declared, “ Where your treasure is there will your heart be also.” The 
loan of $500,000,000 to England by the American capitalists, to say noth- 
ing of the profits of munition manufacturers, has destroyed the 
semblance eyen of neutrality in the United States and will probably lead 
us into war. 

Another distinguished Democrat, the Hon. THOMAS P. GORE, 
United States Senator from Oklahoma, said in the Senate a few 
days ago that he understood the President to have said that it 
would be a good thing for humanity if the United States could 
get into this war. By doing so the war would be ended in a few 
months. 

I do not know whether the President ever made such a state- 
ment, but I do truly believe that he is not maintaining a neutral 
policy as regards the present war. I also believe that he would 
not regret this country becoming involved in a war with Ger- 
many. This is going a good ways to say that of the President 
of the United States, but, all things considered, I have no doubt 
of it in my own mind, and I shall not have upon my head the 
blood of my fellow Americans by refusing to do that which, in 
common justice, honor, and right, I feel deeply my duty to do. 

To me the important question here is, Should a neutral Gov- 
ernment place itself in a position whereby, through the conse- 
quences of an act of an alien over which it has no control and 
which may result in injury or death of its citizens, it is to be 
made a cause of war, or permit its citizens to assume such 
risks under the idea that their safety is provided for by interna- 
tional law through the backing of their Government? Common 
sense would seem to indicate that the policy of a neutral, where 
questions of war are involved, should be based on the broad 
grounds of intentional and direct invasion of its rights and not 
the incidental consequences of an intentional act of a belligerent 
ngainst an enemy, 

I do not regard a vote against tabling this resolution an un- 
neutral act or a hindrance to this country keeping out of the 
great European conflict with honor. I believe the opposite, and 
I am for my country and my people in preference to any other 
nation. I do not have to, for political reasons or otherwise, 
feel called upon to vote against tabling this resolution. There 
are not many people in my district of German birth or of Ger- 
man nationality. They are few in number as compared with 
the great majority. My opinion is based entirely upon what I 
conceive to be my sworn duty under all the circumstances as 
a Member of the American Congress. 

The Washington Post, an independent and genuine American 
newspaper, under date of February 29, has the following edi- 
torial, which fairly states my position with reference to this 
question of warning armed merchant ships of belligerent nations, 
to wit: 

The United States Government now has in its possessjon evidence 
tending to show that British merchant vessels are armed with effective 
guns, manned by trained gun crews instructed to fire upon enemy sub- 
marines. Basing its action upon this evidence, the German Government 
has advised the United States that after midnight to-night it will sink 
armed 3 merchantmen. 

If a merchantman attacks a war vessel, the latter certainly has the 
right, to sink the merchantman if it can. 

attempt by Great Britain to make war vessels of its merchantmen 
and at the same time to claim immunity for them because they are 
“peaceful vessels” is a fatal error which will lead to the sacrifice of 
m 5 innocent lives. > 

Why should there be any sacrifice of American lives in such a situa- 
tion? Why should not American travelers be warned of the facts? Wh 
should they not be told to beware of aring passage on a vessel whi 
gar’ turn out to be a fighting ship instead of a peaceful one? 

The situation that will develop to-morrow is a condition and not a 
theory. An American has a right to travel on any merchant vessel. 
In theory he is safe. If he exercises this right by taking passage on a 
British armed merchantman, he is in ay! danger, 

It is the fact and not the 3 which disturbs the American people 
and causes them to urge their Representatives in Congress to warn 
American citizens to keep out of danger. 

Many British vessels are being destroyed by floating mines in the 
harbors and channels. Innocent lives are being sacrificed. Is it not 
the part of common sense to avoid these mines and to warn passen- 
fers of the danger? In theory there should be no floating mines, as it 
s a crime against humanity for any belligerent to sow such mines in 


the path of commerce. But since the theory is set aside by the fact 
that the mines are there, surely there should be recognition of the 


fact. 
The American people see with a Froese eye: They see that they 
can not hope to make Euro; nations conform to international law. 


All the nations at war have violated the law. 

with the saving of lfe and the avoidance of war. 

and avoid war ay. kee 

floating mines, su 

of that course. 
Germany has reiterated its assurance that unarmed belligerent mer- 

chantment will not be sunk without 7 for the safety of passen- 

gers and crews. Neutral vessels will not be sunk in any case. Any 


ericans are concerned 
If they can save life 
ing citizens out of the war zone, away from 
es, and bogus merchantmen, they are in favor 


prudent American, therefore, will be careful to avoid armed belligerent 
merchantmen if he is advised of the situation. 

On certain kinds of ships Americans are safe. On others they are 
in danger. Certainly the Government can safeguard the lives of its 
citizens by pointing out which ships are safe and which are dangerous 
vient any surrender of national rights or any besmirching of national 

onor. 


Commerce on the Missouri River, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I will insert the following 
House resolution and letters: r 


House resolution 161. 


Whereas on April 22, 1915, Lieut. Col. Herbert Deakyne, of the Corps 
of reas Engineers, pursuant to a law for reexamination, reported 
to the Chief of Engineers that“ the present and reasonably prospective 
commerce on the Missouri River between Kansas City and the mouth 
is not sufficient to warrant the continuance of the present project.” 
and apart from snagging “ that all other work be stopped"; and 

Whereas said report was 8 Col. C. McD. Townsend, division 
engineer, chairman of the Mi ppi River Commission, who con- 
curred in the opinion of the district officer, that the existing com- 
merce is not sufficient to justify the permanent improvement of the 
Missouri River from Kansas City to its mouth, but recommended a 
5 small appropriation for snagging and maintenance; 


an 

Whereas said report was Lased upon the fact that, notwithstandin 
$20,000,000 heretofore spent on the entire river, navigation ha 
practically disappeared ; that the proposed e involved a further 
appropriation and expenditure of $14,000, more; that the average 
cost to the Government from interest charges and maintenance will 
be $1,100,000 annually; that the total saving in freight cha on 
the insignificant commerce of 1913 was about $10,000 (p. 1 * or 
a prospective direct annual loss to the Government of $1,09 000 
annually for the 400-mile stretch of the Missouri River from Kansas 
City to the mouth; and 

Whereas Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend by such reports empbati- 
cally protested against paying over $1,000,000 annually, in addition 
to an original investment of over $25,000,000, in order to save 
$10,000 annually for Kansas City chippers ; and 

Whereas, confirming the opinion of Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend, 
Senator Burton declared, March 2, 1915, “You may spend $20,- 
000,000—y: $30,000,000—on this project, and in spite of that 
enormous amount the traffic will diminish, because you are facing a 
condition that no policy of river improvement can revyerse—the loss 
of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies for 
the carrying of freight. I wish it were not so:; but I 
am tired of rainbow chasing,’ and that is what this Is. It is much 
Torne than rainbow chasing; it is pure, bald, unmitigated waste“; 
an 

Whereas on December 8, 1915, Col. W. M. Black, senior member of the 
Board of Engineers, now Chief of Engineers, reversed the aetion of 
the district and division engineers because “a review of the entire 
situation indicates that the present grounds for continuance of this 
project are stronger than those which led to its adoption"; and 

Whereas pursuant to such report of such Chief of Engineers, oyerrulin, 
the district and division engineers, $1,500,000 has recommend 
in the 1916 bill for the lower Missouri River; and 

Whereas no copy of said Missouri River report made by the several offi- 
cers is available for the use of Congas; due to the negligence or 
9 withholding of such report by the present Chief of Engi- 
neers; an 

Whereas Col. Deakyne has been removed from further service u 
Missouri River and, according to press report, has been detailed for 
duty at Fort Leavenworth, ns., without fault or blame on his 
part save in the fact that he told the truth and tried to stop waste 
of Government funds on a useless waterway project: Now therefore 
Resolved, That the Chief of Engineers be directed forthwhfh to pre- 

sent to Congress the reasons for removing Col. Deakyne from his work 

on the Missouri River and further to explain fully whether the state- 

ment of a self-evident truth by Col. Dea a is subject to punishment 

by his superiors; further, that said Chief of Engineers required 

forthwith to give full and definite reasons for overruling the report of 

Cols. Deakyne and Townsend, and for the continuance of a prone that 

has been condemned by Army engineers and by Senator Burton, the 

ablest waterway expert in the country, as pure, bald, unmitigated 

waste. 


n the 


Marcu 9, 1916. 
Hon. Oscar CALLAWAY, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: 1. I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
have submitted a resolution directing that the Chie 
sent to Congress the reasons for removing Col. Deakyne 
on the Missouri River. I have not seen a copy of the resolution which 
you submitted, and therefore do not know what particular details you 
desire information on, nor did I know before that you were speciall 
interested in this matter. Had you made application to this office 
should have been pleased to have answered you fully, and I trust that 
the following information will serve your purpose. 

2. The relief of Col. Deakyne from the Missouri River is a result of 
his approaching detail to the War College in August, 1916. 


esterday that you 
of Engineers pre- 
from his work 


3. As you are, of course. aware, the War College is located in this 
city, and is an institution for the study and investigation of military 
There are detailed each year to the War College 


matters and policies. 
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a number of. officers selected from the grades of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major. Of this number two is the quota of the Corps of 
Engineers, and at least one of these two is — selected from the 
grade of lieutenant colonel in the corps. 

4. This War College course is considered of great importance, not 
only to the officer but to the Army itself, and a detali to this colle; 
is considered an bonor, as only those are selected who are considered 
have special] qualifications for the character of work uired, 

5. In order to give officers who are to be detailed to the War College 
an opportunity to prepare for the work which will be ex of them, 
it is customary to make the selections a long time abead, and, in addi- 
lion, if the officer has not within recent years attended the service 
schools at Fort Leavenworth, it is customary to order him to take a 
special three-months' course there, ning in January of each year, 
prsperetory to the regular work of the War College, which begins in 
the Augus pene 2 

6. Arrangements for the details to the War College, as I have stated, 
are usually made a considerable time in advance, and in order that 
this detail may interfere as little as possible with the regular routine 
duties pertaining to the corps, it is customary to send an officer to 
the War College at about the time he is completing at some station a 
tour of the customary length, which is four years. 

7. Col. Deakyne started bis tour in Kansas City In the year 1912, 
and knowing that in the ordinary course of events his tour would be 
completed in 1916, and having in view Col. Deakyne's special 
tions for the War College course, the personne! officer of the 
the Chief of Engineers, as early as October, 1914, placed Col. ne's 
3 an: i tentative slate for the War College course to in 

ugust, a 

8, Col. Deakyne was communicated with on this subject, and in March, 
1915—that is, about a year ago—he made an 8 in writing for 
such detail to the War we A In April, 1915, therefore, his name was 
definitely placed a the War College slate for the detail in August, 

unless somet . should turn up in the meantime. In 
the fall of 1915 Col. kyne’s name was formally submitted te The 
Adjutant Genera: for the War College detail for A 1916, and 
for the | three-months’ course at the Fort 
Service Schools for the months of January, February, and 

9. It will be seen from the above that Col. Dea ¥ from 
Missouri River and his detall to the course now in 8 at Fort 
Leavenworth and to the War College for the course beginning tn August 
next bas occurred in the regular routine of th» War 

10. Should you desire to present to Congress the 
in this letter, I have no ob; on whatever to your 
— by having it printed in the Recorp or 
see 


very respectfully, ; 
i aart É Colonel, Corpa of Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


ent. 
information given 
ving it in full, 
othe as you may 


Manch 11, 1916. 
The CHIEF oy ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
War Department, Washington, D. O. 


Acting Chief of neers, which purports to be in ly to a resolution 
introduced by self asking the Chief of eers to present to Con- 
gress reasons why Col. Deakyne was removed from work on the 


souri River; also why his report, dated April 22, 1915, is not available; 
also why Deakyne's rt, approved in substance by Col. Townsend, 
was set aside by Col. W. M. Black's report. 

Col. Taylo that his letter be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, and in liance therewith I shall offer it in the RECORD, 
together with this letter, which indicates the desirability of having 
x 8 6222001 hy has Col. Deak 

o the resolution, why -yne’s 
or withheld? This is a 


report been ressed important report 
at this 5 particular time. A slight delay might be explain „ but I under- 
stand t made a report on Ap 1915, recommending the 


22 
abandonment of the $20,000,000 Missouri River 
understand his-report was approved in substance by Col. C. M 
send on May 22, 1915. I am further informed that Col. Black, acting 

a rsed Col, Deakyne and Col. Townsend on December 

8, 1915. That Col. Black said in his report it would be difficult, Indeed, 
to find economic justification of the cost of the Missouri River from 
experience on other waterways in this country having similar conditions, 
and that the reason for overruling Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend is 
because “a review of the entire situation Indicates that the present 
ed yy eee for continuance of this project are stronger than those which 
to its adoption.” 

On the strength of that statement and without women of the Deakyne 
report for their enlightenment, I am informed the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has recommended tn the 1916 bill $1,500,000 for the Missouri 
River project, which both Deakyne Townsend recommend for aban- 
donment. Congress is about to pass upon this Py tion, and it is 
important to know from the official reports why the Government should 

y $1,500,000 in 1916 for a worthless project which has been con- 
ae ead by Col. Deakyne and Col. Townsend and which Col. Black says 
has no economic justification. 

I re rand 5 1 — eee be avallable aoa 255 what 
means is Co S o intelligen n is item of 
$1,500,000 contained in the bill? Second, Yotlowing bis report, made 

` April 22, 1915, the stated Col. Den was relieved and sent to 

Leavenworth. Col. lor's letter purpo: to give reasons why Dea- 
yne was relieved and, in effect, says it is customary to order deserving 

cers to Leavenworth when for the War College in order to 

take a three months’ course of sc goling by way of preparation. When 
was Col. Deakyne sent to Leavenworth in order to prepare for this three 
months’ schooling which has entitled bim to de at the War College 

in August, 19167 = r 

I note your statement “that the War College course is considered an 
bonor and only those are selected who are considered to have special 
ualifications for the character of the work required.” That being the 

et, let me ask, Did Col. Deakyne receive bis PRE e because he 
tried to prevent Congress from wasting 814.000. more on the Mis- 
souri River project. And if his frank statement of indefensible waste 
contained in his report is true, indorsed as it was by his superior, Col. 

Tor Benne feng way pe a ina py oe Black? 

Denkyne's Judgmen goa, and he is to be proposed for honora: 
distinction. is there any better place for him 15 which to serve h 
country than on the Missouri River, where he desires to save $14,000,000, 
or eno to float a respectable mito fleet for preparedness pur- 
poses? If Col. Deakyne's statement is not true and he is wrong in 


his judgment, then why was he suddenly removed to meet local demands, 
acco to press reports, or in order to receive special honors in an 
entirely different line of work? 

Your letter indicating the routine course of such appointments is 
carefully noted, and possibiy life at Washington for Col. kyne would 
be more conducive to comfort under 22 circumstances than at 

City ; but in view of the peculiar aptitude shown by Col. Deakyne 
for placing in a few sentences an unanswerable argument against the 
$20.000.000 Missouri River waste, do you not believe his removal will 
be a distinct loss to the Engineer Corps of waterway e ers and to 
Congress and to the country? 

Pursuant to the resolution I further respectfully ask you to please 
advise Congress when will the Deakyne report made against the Mis- 
sourl River Feat over 10 months ago be available for the use of 
Members? it be had before we are ary aha to vote upon the 
81.500.000 item for the Missouri River, and will the Chief of Engineers 
give any better or more convincing reasons for proposing such a large 
sum of money for a useless project in this year of financial stringency 

the brief statement that it would be difficult to find economic 


you believe the Missouri River project is a wasteful proponon; as 
stated in i ested for honorable - 
distinction as Col. Deakyne, elected to the War College, and Col. Town- 
send, chairman River Commission? 
This ts an important question for Congress to determine, and it Is 
entitled to the best information which can be had on the subject. The 
rt, absence of definite reasons for withholding that 
Congress, the sudden removal of Col. Deakyne, and 
best thing he ever did to entitle him to honorable 
mention was his effort to save $14,000,000 more of waste on the 
Missouri River all led me to offer these additional inquiries in order 
that the resolution may be fairly answered and that no misunder- 
may exist in regard to the exact facts concerning the uri 


Oscar CALLAWAY. 


report from use o 
tha: 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, - 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
against laying the McLemore resolution on the table, not to 
embarrass the President, but that every Representative may 
have the privilege of fully discussing the direct issue. This is 
a Democratic procedure. Presumably the resolution would 
have rested in the committee if the President had so ordered, 
but, to the contrary, he wished to know the sentiment of the 
House relative to his policy touching the expediency of Ameri- 
cans traveling upon armed belligerent vessels. Why, then, 
could not the resolution have been placed before the Members 
with that usual and equitable manner which heretofore has 
been the precedent of this House? I regret that the committee 
failed to report this resolution with the spirit of confidence 
which this grave question demands. I do not approve of such 
a course, and I believe that the American people would not 
concur in this manner of representation. I can not sustain any 
measure or rule which attempts to abridge the rights of Con- 
gress from the privilege of debating upon ‘any issue. Should 
the vote be in favor to lay the resolution on the table, the meas- 
ure may rise from its own ashes in a more serious form, to be 
eventually debated under a far different international compli- 
cation than that which now confronts us. 


The Sugar Bill and Dumping Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ 


HON. ROBERT M. SWITZER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, the proposal to repeal the 
clause of the Underwood tariff law which automatically places 
sugar on the free list May 1, 1916, is a confession that this law 
is an absolute failure as a revenue producer. The revival of 
the sugar discussion takes my mind back to the Sixty-second 
Congress at the time the majority leader of the House, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, was waging a fight for his popgun revision of the 
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tariff, schedule by schedule. I can still hear his stentorian 
tones as he depicted the deplorable condition of the people who 
were groaning under the enormous annual burden of $115,- 
000,000 because of a Republican import duty on sugar. Mr. 
UN DERRwoop not only claimed that the consumers were paying 
the fifty to sixty million dollars of annual duty collected on im- 
ported sugar, but that this protective duty levied increased the 
price of domestic-produced sugar to the amount of the tax 
collected on the imported article, and that the American peo- 
ple thereby were paying $115,000,000 a year more for the sugar 
they consumed than they would have paid if sugars were ad- 
mitted duty free. As he raved and grieved over the tax-ridden 
condition of the sugar consumers, you could hear the sorrow- 
ful Democratic acclaim from nearly all quarters on the other 
side of this Chamber. I then decided that the free-sugar 
propaganda was simply a demagogic appeal to deceive and 
mislead the electorate in the political campaign soon to follow. 
Subsequent events have confirmed that decision. 

When Democracy came into power, and had elected not only 
the President but a Democratic House and Senate, one would 
naturally suppose from the performance in the Sixty-second 


Congress that sugar would be placed on the free list of any pro- 


posed revision of the tariff. I can not understand from the deep 
sympathy manifested by Mr. UN Dznwoop for the sugar consumer 
at that time how he could be so hard-hearted as to deliberately 
have continued this burdensome sugar tax on the people. But 
it seems as if the President, in a desperate attempt to square 
himself with his Democratic friends in the State of Louisiana, 
because of certain preconvention and preelection promises made 
to them, decreed that we would not have free sugar until May 1, 
1916. So the free-sugar agitation by our Democratic friends in 
the Sixty-second Congress, and which was used as a persuasive 
argument for the election of President Wilson and a Democratic 
Congress in 1912, suddenly became a sacrifice to a mere political 
expediency; and now you are witnessing the spectacular per- 
formance of the President driven forward by the poverty- 
stricken hand of necessity, in the shape of an empty Treasury, 
compelled to redeem his preelection promises to his turbulent 
Louisiana constituents. Under a Republican administration a 
Democratic House could afford to make a bluff of throwing fifty 
to sixty million dollars of annual revenue to the winds in an 
effort to lead the people to believe that they could thereby obtain 
sugar without money and without price; but a Democratie Con- 
gress, under a Democratic President, with practically an empty 
Treasury, is now anxious to continue what they once denounced 
as the “ robber sugar tax.” 

But the Underwood tariff law is not only a failure as a rev- 
enue producer and a cost-of-living reducer, but it has so ex- 
posed the American manufacturer and producers to the cut- 
throat competition of his foreign competitors that the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, has on numerous occasions during 
the past year and during the last few months through newspaper 
interviews and public statements proclaimed the absolute neces- 
sity for legislation which will protect American producers 
against the dumping upon our markets of foreign-made goods 
purchased at prices below the general selling price or cost of 
production in the country from which they are exported. 

This demand for direct protective legislation coming from a 
member of the Cabinet of the President elected upon a plat- 
form the chief plank of which for years and years has de- 
nounced the hothousing of American industries and has bom- 
bastically inveighed against all forms of protection is a political 
and economical somersault more remarkable than facing about 
on the proposition of free tolls for the Panama Canal, the 
ignoring of the presidential one-term plank of the now dis- 
carded Baltimore platform, or even the failure to carry out its 
mandate by reducing the cost of living or effecting economy 
and efficiency by decreasing the number of public officials and 
reducing salaries and governmental expenditures. Information 
through the public press is to the effect that the Secretary of 
Commerce fears that high and even confiscatory duties will not 
be a sufficient safeguard against the dumping evil, and he sug- 
gests the enactment of a law making the dumping of foreign 
goods upon our markets a crime and that offenders be pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment. If my recollection serves me 
right, Mr. Redfield was a Member of the Sixty-second Congress 
and voted for Mr. UnpErwoop’s popgun free-sugar bill, which 
made no provision against the dumping of foreign-made goods 
upon our domestic markets, a matter of which the gentleman 
now so bitterly complains. Mr. Redfield, as a Member of the 
Sixty-second Congress, was conspicuous as an ardent advocate 
of the free-trade policy of his party, and he told our manufac- 
turers that tariff revision was needed for certain definite and 
specific purposes, namely: 


To enlarge the mental and moral vision, to increase efficiency, and to 
teach them the gospel of self-help, and, fourthly, get rid of the ghosts. 


He said the two chief ghosts were “rate of wages“ and “ cost 

of production” and flippantly minimized their importance with 
the statement that “the labor cost is but a minor part of total 
cost.” 
As a manufacturing expert he announced that “the reduc- 
tion of the tariff would increase the efliciency of the American 
manufacturer and therefore add to the profits of his business,” 
and “that the Democratic Party would substitute industrial 
self-help for tariff protection.” Since then the substitute has 
been made and to Mr. Redfield has been assigned the task of 
enlarging the mental and moral vision of our manufacturers 
and teaching them the gospel of self-help. How well he has 
succeeded is history, but when he undertook to shoo away the 
ghosts “rate of wages” and “cost of production” these ob- 
durate creatures flapped their destructive wings so violently as 
to cause Mr. Redfield to see phantoms, and he observed rising 
above the horizon of his mental, economical vision the red de- 
mon “ unrestricted foreign competition,” which threatens to del- 
uge us with large quantities of foreign-made products and thereby 
demoralize our domestic commerce and ultimately destroy the 
numerous American industries left defenseless by the Under- 
wood tariff law, and in terror he cries out, “ Raise the protec- 
tive barriers lest these industries perish.” We commend his 
change of heart and welcome him into the ranks of the pro- 
tectionists. From time to time during the past year state- 
ments purporting to emanate from Mr. Redfield have appeared 
in the public press warning the people and Congress of the 
necessity, of enacting antidumping laws, and for the purpose of 
preparing the minds of the free traders to withstand the shock 
of this protective proposal he cites as a precedent that the 
Underwood tariff law containing a dumping clause when it was 
first introduced into the House, and that it was cut out in the 
Senate. But he failed to inform the public why and by whom 
it was cut out in the Senate, and he also failed to state that 
the dumping clause of the Underwood tariff bill only afforded 
additional protection to articles upon the dutiable list of the 
bill, and that it gave no protection whatever to articles upon 
the free list. While the bill was under consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, on a 
number of occasions I undertook to have its application, or 
scope, extended so as to afford the same protection to articles 
upon the free list produced in this country as it gave to those 
upon the dutiable list, but every amendment I proposed was 
promptly rejected by the majority side of the committee. After 
the Underwood bill went to the Senate the dumping clause was 
stricken out by the Democratic members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, because in their opinion it was inequitable 
and unfair, and smacked too much of Republican protection. 
In their own words they gave in part the following reasons: 

First, because it applied only to dutiable articles, and if to be ap- 
plied to any articles at all it seemed to us it ought to apply to all; 
secondly, if it did apply to all, it was -apable under an unfriendly ad- 
ministration of being used as a means of increasing the any upom 
dutiable articles 15 per cent, and of putting articles upon the free list 
under a duty of 15 per cent. 

I then believed and still believe that it was an excellent pro- 
tective proposition, if sufficiently broadened so as to apply to 
all articles produced in this country regardless of whether the 
same are upon the dutiable or free lists of our tariff law. I 
can see no valid reason why articles upon the dutiable list of 
the tariff law should be protected from the indiscriminate dump- 
ing of foreign-made articles of like kind, while articles upon 
the free list have no protection whatever. So, on the 6th day 
of May, 1913, while the free list of the Underwood bill was 
under consideration, I offered an amendment to the raw-wool 
paragraph, which if it had been adopted would have extended 
to raw wool the full protection accorded to articles upon the 
dutiable list under the Underwood dumping clause; the effect 
of which would have been that a 15 per cent duty could have 
been levied upon all raw wool dumped upon our markets which 
had been purchased at a price lower than the usual selling price 
or cost of production in the country from which it had been ex- 
ported. In support of my amendment I then made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, first, that I will favor the amend- 
ment to strike this paragraph from the free list and place raw wool 
upon the dutiable list. favor a 2 upon raw wool which will be 
protective, and in my judgment a protective duty at this time should 
not be less than 18 cents a pound on the clean content. But I have 
no doubt that the amendment will fail which asks for the striking of 
this paragraph from the free list. And 


tion 4 of this act, upon the passage of 
ind of this 3 S 
has been pla upon the free list no doubt at the request. of 
the real leader of the Democracy, our President, who has harkened 
to the call of Mr. Bryan, the avowed enemy of the woolgrower of this 
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country. The argument that there will not be any great importa- 
tions of wool will not down. We consume something like 500,000,000 
panes of wool yearly. We produce only in the neighborhood of 
00,000,000, and necessarily our yearly importations will be in the 
neighborhood of 200,000,000 pounds. here have been excessive im- 
portations in the past, and removing the protective duty that is now 
on raw wool will certainly increase these importations enormously. 
The Wh badd of the American woolgrower, from something like 
57,000,000,000 sheep, will come in direct competition with the product 
of the 100,000,000 sheep of Australia, the 100,000,000 sheep of South 
America, and the 50,000,000 of South Africa, and New Zealand and 
other islands. In other words, the wool product of 57,000,000 of 
sheep in the United States will be in direct competition with the 
roduct of the remainder of the world’s herd of some 250,000,000. 
Tne cost of keeping and clip ing the American sheep is $2.11 a head. 
In Ohio it is as high as 2.4 a head. The cost in Australia is 
93 cents a head, in South America $1.15 a head. Anyone can see 
that the competition will be strenuous. 

My Democratic friends say that they are not in favor of protection 
by resorting to a scheme of indirect taxation. They say they are in 
favor of es ect that will ei protect by peran a law that 
under certain conditions articles on the dutiable list will prohibited 
from coming into the United States unless they pay an extra duty. 
Every reason that can be named for asking for such a law as th 
in behalf of articles upon the dutiable list certainly will appiy to 
raw wool, which by this bill is placed on the free list. The wool- 
grower of this country, the American farmer, certainly will be asking 
soon why he is not given a square deal. 


A rising vote was taken in the committee on this amendment, 
resulting in 53 for and 145 against it. My recollection is that 
not a single Democrat voted to give the same protection to raw 
wool that they proposed to give to tobacco, rice, peanuts, cotton 
fabrics, and so forth, under the Underwood dumping clause and 
upon which his bill had already established considerable rates 
of duty. At the close of the consideration of the free list of the 
Underwood bill I offered an amendment to extend to all articles 
produced in this country the protection afforded articles upon 
the dutiable list by the Underwood dumping clause. In support 
of this amendment I made the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment I have just proposed is of a more 

eneral character than the amendments I have previously offered. 
he dumping clause proyided in the bill in section 4 applies only to 
articles upon the dutiable list and to articles produced in this country. 
Now, 1 see no reason why, in order to treat everybody fairly, to be just 
to those whose products are upon the free list produced in this country, 
they should not have the same protection by the same sort of a law 
as the individual whose products are upon the dutiable list. I rather 
think there is more reason why a person should be protected whose 
products are upon the free list, for many of the industries the products 
of which are upon the dutiable list are carried in this bill under a pro- 
tective duty. nee: all have recourse to this dumping clause, I can 
see very readily why it does not matter whether we ve a dumping 
clause which applies to many articles on the free list, such as coffee, 
rubber, ees tea, and a good many things of that kind we do not 
produce in this country, but take the matter of corn, 88 wool, 
sugar in three years from now, shingles, lumber, coal, iron ore, boots 
and shoes, and a good many of the products of the forest, and a 
majority of the products of the farms of this country placed by this 
bill upon the free list I can not for the life of me figure out any valid 
reason why the producer of those articles should not have the same 
"Bago yee afforded by this dumping clause that has been inserted here 
or the protection solely of those whose products are on the dutiable 
list. I do not think that I have anything further to state in support 
of the proposed amendment. ‘This follows along the same line of argu- 
ment I have here suggested on the leather paragraph and on the free- 
wool paragraph, except that it will apply to all articles 3 in this 
country that are on the free list. My amendment will give the pro- 
ducers of such articles thé same protection which the pending measure 
Opens to give to the producers of commodities carried on the dutiable 
st. 


Justice certainly demands that the potato raiser, the boot and shoe 
manufacturer, the coal operator, the miller, the woolgrower, and the 
farmer should enjoy as full protection against excessive importations of 
like articles produced by them which are procured by the importer at 
a lower price than the articles usually sell for in the country from 
which they are exported as our Democratic friends are giving the rice 
grower and other special interests favored by this bill by placing their 
products on the dutiable list. 

Again, when the dumping clause in the administrative sections 
of the bill was reached, I offered an amendment to cut out the 
language limiting its application to articles upon the dutiable list, 
and if my amendment had been adopted it would have extended 
equal protection to all articles produced in this country. This 
proposal suffered the same fate as my previous ones. Mr. UNDER- 
woop’s persistence in refusing to allow the dumping clause to be 
amended so as to extend its application to domestic-produced 
articles on its free list can only be accounted for or explained 
on the theory that he desired to expcse the farm and food prod- 
ucts, which are practically all on the free list of his law, to the 
cutthroat competition of the foreigner, and thereby depress the 
price of these products in the hope of reducing the cost of living 
at the expense of the American farmer. 

The halting, wavering, and vacillating policy of the Democratic 
administration in attempting to meet the dumping evil stamps 
it as absolutely unfit to cope with the situation. The free-trade 
heresy which prevails among the majority of the membership 
of the Democratic Party prevents cohesive action and makes 
futile the efforts of those members of the party who are im- 
pressed with the necessity of having enacted some antidumping 
law. ‘To illustrate this vacillating attitude, it will be noted that 
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a quasi dumping clause was written in the Underwood tariff bill 
by Mr. UNDbERwoob, and it was reported by the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the House at the 
special session of Congress called by President Wilson in 1913, 
and the report was signed by every Democrat on the Ways and 
Means Committee. In the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union the Democratic majority guarded this 
proposed legislation so carefully that it was impossible to have 
it amended so that it would apply to articles on the free list as 
well as to articles upon the dutiable list and thereby be fair to 
all our producers. Mr. Palmer of Pennsylvania, a Democratic 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, said in support of 
the dumping clause that— 

Many large operators in the textile trade and nearly all in the iron 
and steel industries admit no fear of the foreigners’ normal output, but 
rofess to see fear in the marketing of his surplus stock. It is a perfectl 
ustifiable fear and one well caiculated to give pause to radical tar 
reduction. * * To meet this just complaint we have inserted in 
this bill what is known as the dumping clause, * and under a 

real competitive tariff it is simply justice. 

It seems that Mr. Palmer was very solicitous as to the future 
welfare of the textile and iron and steel industries, the products 
of which were carried on the dutiable list of the Underwood bill 
and in many instances protective, but that he had no concern for 
the farmers and other producers whose products were carried on 
the free list of the bill. What is simply justice to the iron and 
steel industries would still be simply justice if extended to those 
whose products are upon the free list and without any protection 
whatever. 

When the Underwood bill passed the House every Democrat 
voting for the bill thereby indorsed the dumping clause. When 
it went over to the Senate the Democratic members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance promptly cut it out of the bill, 
because its protective tendency ran counter to the time-honored 
Democratic policy of free trade. 

Subsequently Mr. Redfield, a member of President Wilson's 
Cabinet, revives the dumping discussion by issuing a statement 
to the effect that American industries would be fully protected 
from this nefarious evil. Then follows a newspaper interview 
purporting to be from the White House that Mr. Redfield was 
not authorized to speak for the President and this administra- 
tion upon this important but much-haggled subject; but to cap 
the climax of the disposition of the Democratic administration 
to back and fill upon this question, Representative RaI NRX, who 
is heralded as representing the President, in an attempt to secure 
a tariff commission, introduced a bill on the Ist day of Febru- 
ary for such purpose. Section 5 of this bill provides, among 
other things, that the commission shall have power to investi- 
gate— 

* > all conditions, causes, and effects relating to unfair competi- 
tion of foreign industries with those of the United States, including 
dumping. 

Proclaiming that Mr. Redfield did not represent him, the 
President has a bill introduced in Congress which would start 
on foot an investigation of the dumping evil, ostensibly for the 
purpose of developing some legislative remedy to curb it. But 
owing to his disposition to back and fill on the proposition, no 
one can tell just where he is headed. In closing, I wish to state 
that while I believe antidumping legislation is necessary to ade- 
quately protect American industries, I do not believe that you 
ean fully and effectually protect them until there is enacted into 
law a tariff bill that has been thoroughly baptized with the pro- 
tective religion of William McKinley. 


The Warning or McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives is 
to-day required by special rule to consider and act upon a most 
important and serious resolution. It is one of the most unique 
resolutions ever presented to this body for action. It is known 
as the “McLemore resolution,” introduced on February 22 last 
by Hon. Jerr: McLemore, a Representative at Large from the 
State of Texas. It was referred by due authority to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, where it has remained under con- 
sideration by that committee until reported to the House to-day 
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by reason of the adoption of a special rule. This special rule 
provided for only an hour and one-half debate upon the question 
of its adoption, and when adopted for but four hours’ debate upon 
the resolution itself. After the debate npon this special rule the 
previous question was moved and carried by 256 votes in favor 


and 160 votes against. Immediately thereafter a vote of the 
House was taken upon the adoption of the special rule, which 
was carried by a vote of 270 votes in favor and 137 votes against. 

The result of the majority vote on the previous question was 
to cut off and prevent the offering and consideration of any 
amendment whatsoever to the resolution. Upon the previous 
question I voted “ no,” and I did this for two reasons. Since 1 
became a Member of this honorable body I have invariably 
favored special rules where the rule permitted or provided for 
the offering and consideration of an amendment or amendments. 

The purpose of a special rule is to expedite public business in 
this body. The expedition of public business after a reason- 
able consideration has been given is a public virtue, and at no 
time has such a virtue been so necessary as at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. In my humble judgment, during my member- 
ship of this House there has not been an occasion when it was 
so necessary to offer an amendment to a resolution as in this 
case, but the majority of the Rules Committee and the majority 
of this body, in order to accomplish their purposes and to pre- 
vent a fair, square, and honest expression of opinion upon the 
question of issuing an official warning to Americans to refrain 
from exercising their rights to travel upon the armed merchant 
ships of belligerent nations, denied to those of us who are ia 
favor of a direct vote upon that question the high privilege of 
recording our sentiments as our judgment and conscience dic- 
tated and as our constituents demand. Such a pernicious prac- 
tice is permissible under our rules, although, in my humble 
opinion, it never ought to be tolerated. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the rule providing for 
four hours’ debate, amendments having by the adoption of the 
previous question been cut off and prevented from being of- 
fered and considered, I voted “aye.” To some this may seem 
inconsistent with my vote on the previous question, but to me 
it Is consistent and justifiable. Nearly three-fourths of my con- 
stituents have demanded since shortly after the commencement 
of the present European war, and especially since the subma- 
rines of the Teutonic nations began their campaign of sinking 
the armed merchant vessels of belligerent nations in the ocean 
war zones, that Americans refrain from traveling on such 
vessels. This demand of my constituents has always, and 
does now, meet with my most cordial approval. It is in accord- 
ance with my best judgment and conscience. Therefore. after 
the adoption of the previous question I voted for the rule, be- 
cause 1 was desirous of going upon record in some form on be- 
half of my constituents and myself on such a warning resolu- 
tion. If the rule had been defeated a vote upon the original 
resolution even in its present form or in any form could not 
have been taken, and the Foreign Affairs Committee had it in 
their power to refuse thereafter to report a warning resolution 
in any form whatsoever, and to have prevented both a direct 
or indirect vote upon the same. I desired to place upon record 
the sentiments and demands of my constituents in this impor- 
tant matter designed to prevent international controversies 
whereby we may be led into war, arising from submarines sink- 
ing such armed merchant vessels of belligerent nations with 
American citizens aboard. 

The bravery, patriotism, and loyalty of my constituents is 
not excelled by those of any other district, but they love peace 
and the welfare of their country far more than they regard or 
value the right to travel upon armed merchant ships of belliger- 
ent nations of a handful of foolhardy Americans. 

It is a very regrettable fact that the majority of this body 
has been so unfair as to refuse to permit a direct vote to be 
taken upon a simple, domestic, plain, and patriotic proposition 
of issuing such an official warning. It is easy for me to see 
from the debate upon this question this afternoon why the 
majority here refused to grant such a direct vote. A majority 
of the speakers who have spoken here this afternoon in favor 
of the motion to lay the resolution upon the table, have volun- 
tarily said that if they were confronted with a vote upon a 
simple warning resolution that they would vote for the same, 
but their excuse for not doing so is that they wish to sustain 
the President. 

The President has objected to the McLemore resolution be- 
Cause it contains unnecessary verbiage, consisting of nine long 
whereases and preambles, and two paragraphs that do un- 
necessarily call for action and discussion upon international 
diplomatic matters. But it lay in the power of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and of the Committee on Rules to have 
presented a simple warning resolution and to have given us an 


opportunity to record our honest sentiments. This would not 
have been hindering the President. ‘This would have been 
clearing the field of submarine controversies. This would have 
been removing, if such a resolution prevailed and was en- 
forced, all possibility of war arising over the loss of American 
lives by sinking of armed merchant ships of belligerent nations 
upon which American citizens were traveling. 

To show the unfairness of the majority of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in presenting this subject in the form that 
they have to us to-day to go upon record, let us take a full and 
fair view of the bewhiskered and bedraggled shape of the now 
famous McLemore resolution. It is in words as follows: 

Resolution 147. 


Whereas the Governments of two of the powers at present in war in 
Europe and on the high seas have informed all neutral powers of 
their intention to instruct the commanders of their submarine naval 
vessels to attack 

whether such armed v: 


y wers which bave 
has submitted to the Government 
of the United States photographic facsimiles of alleged secret orders 
of the British Government, which secret orders direct that such 
so-called “ defensive armament for merchant chips shall be used 
offensively and shall be manned and directed by naval officers and 
men of the navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called “ de- 
fensive armament for merchant ships and such naval officers and 
men shall be, so far as possible, neealed and disguised when in 
neutral waters and ports, with the evident intention fo deceive; and 
Whereas the only possible use for a “defensive gun is the same as 
the use of an “offensive gun,” namely, to shoot and, If possible, 
destroy or damage the enemy ship, whether submarine or other 
naval craft; and 
Whereas the Government of the United States has neither the desire 
nor the right to dictate to any of the powers whether they shall 
arm their merchant ships with guns or other armament or not, and 
has no interest in the success or tallure of such ships so armed in 
ang A their armaments in the only way in which they could be 
effectively used, namely, in destroying or injuring enemy submarines 
or other naval vessels; and 
Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in the 
success or fallure of the submarines or other naval vessels of an 
pre in escaping or destroying such merchant ships so armed, a 
no desire or right to dictace to any of the powers what —_ 
they shall take to protect their interests and pursue th 
legitimate belligerent operations; and i 
Whereas the Government of the United States can not look opon any 
naval engagement between any armed ships of o ng belligerent 
powers; no matter how such ships, or any one of such ships, may 
designated or disguised, as other than a naval ent under- 
taken by each belligerent with the purpose of destroying the other 
belligerent ships and the lives of the people thereon ; and 
Whereas, while it is indifferent as to quibbles about such terms as 
“ofensive” and “ defensive as a to guns on sh of powers 
at war, the Government of the United States is vitally concerned 
to offer its own citizens the best possible advice, counsel, and assist- 
ance in avoiding the hazards of war; and . s 
Whereas the Governments of Germany and Austria-Hungary have given 
the Government of the United States positive assurance that un- 
armed ships aaps chiefly nonbelligerent passengers will not be 
sunk—unless while resisting the — 4 of visit and search—unless 
it is certain that the nonbelligerent passengers can be removed to 


a place of safety; and 
Whereas the ited States is vitally interested in 


powe 


Government of the Un 
pens to its own ips, submarine and other war vesse 
necessary freedom of action against an enemy, whether avow: 

or disguised, in any possible future war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth 
Pre — of the United States do, and it hereb solemnly does, nest 
the dent to warn all American citizens within the borders of the 
United States or its possessions or elsewhere to refrain from traveling 
on any and all ships of any and all of the powers now or in future 
at war, which ship or ais shall mount guns, whether such ship be 
frankly avowed a of the naval forces of the power whose flag it 
files or shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether such 
gun or guns or other armament be called “ offensive" or “ defensive”; 
and in case American citizens do travel on such armed belligerent 
yg ig they do so at their own risk. 

t when the President of the United States or the Secretary of 
State shall come into possession of the actual memorandum of the 
German Government, containing photo; hie facsimiles of alleged 
secret instructions issued by the Britis vernment, which alleged 
secret instructions d that so-called “defensive armament for mer- 


men shall be as far as possible concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and ports, witb the evident intention to deceive, the President 
of the United States or the Sec of State shall at the earliest 
possible moment transmit such actual memorandum of the German Gov- 
ernment, with such facsimiles of all secret instructions of the 
British Government, and with all appendixes whatsoever, to the Speaker 
of the House, thet it and they may laid before the House for its full 
information and for its nee in 5 duty and function 
of arding the welfare of the 8 and its citizens, and for its 

tance performing its constitutional duty of advising the Presi- 
dent of the United States with yore to foreign relations. 

That the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States both to apacis all American rights -and 
to exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which 
tend to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone 
of conflict where the passions of war are raging. 


I am informed that there were several warning resolutions 
before the Foreign Relations Committee for consideration, some 
of which stated the essential points of a warning resolution 
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very briefly and in plain, concise, and unmistakable terms. I 
refer in particular to the warning resolution introduced by 
Representative FULLER, of Illinois, on the same day that the 
McLemore resolution was introduced, and it was also referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 17. 
Whereas it is manifestly unsafe, owing to the unusual conditions pre- 


valling throughout the world, for American citizens to take passage 
on belligerent ships that are armed or that carry war munitions; and 

Whereas the taking of such chances at this time may involve this 
country in serious trouble in its efforts to protect American lives and 
interests; and 

Whereas it is the earnest desire of all our people that this country 
shall remain absolutely neutral as between the warring nations of 
Europe: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House o n dg men nda (the Senate concurring), 


‘That the President of the Un States be authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation warning all American citizens of the great 2 
of taking passage on any belligerent ship that is armed or that es 
munitions of war, and requesting them, for their own safety and in the 
interest of this country’s neutrality, to refrain from so doing. 

If the Foreign Affairs Committee had any desire to have this 
House record its honest opinion on the direct warning proposi- 
tion of warning Americans off of the armed merchant ships of 
belligerent nations, it would have been easier, fairer, and more 
just for that committee to have reported the Fuller resolution, 
or to have framed a substitute warning resolution in few, 
simple, plain, and direct words, and if many of those who are 
ndvocating the defeat of the McLemore resolution have spoken 
their true sentiments, with reference to a plain warning reso- 
lution, in my humble judgment, the same would be adopted by 
this House by about a 2-to-1 vote. By passing such a plain, 
simple warning resolution we would be recording the true senti- 
ments of this House, and we would not thereby be hampering, 
but would be aiding, the President in maintaining the peace of 
the Nation by removing the principal. Yes; and according to 
the history of past diplomatic controversies, the sole cause of 
war-threatening and war-provoking diplomatic controversies. 

I call the attention of the House to the well-established fact 
that all of the serious controversies which the administration 
has had with Germany and Austria have, almost without ex- 
ception, arisen from the sinking of the Lusitania, Arabic, and 
Ancona, resulting in the loss of life of American citizens while 
traveling upon the armed vessels of belligerent nations in the 
ocean war zones when sunk by submarines and resulting in the 
death of some of such foolhardy American citizens. I believe I 
am within the bounds of truth when I say that if our citizens 
had refrained from traveling upon such vessels not a single one 
of these serious and war-threatening controversies would have 
arisen between our Government and the central powers except- 
ing over the sinking of the ship Frye in the Pacific by a Ger- 
man war cruiser. I defy any Representative in this House 
to point out a single serious controversy that this Nation has 
had with the central powers since the commencement of the 
present European war which did not arise out of the loss of 
American lives while such Americans were traveling upon armed 
merchant ships in the war zones. There were times while the 
controversies over the Lusitania, Arabic, and Ancona were 
pending when the people of this country held their breath in fear 
of a probable war; and great was the relief of our people every 
time when it was announced finally the administration had won 
a great diplomatic victory. 

All of my constituents of every nationality and every racial 
descent always rejoiced and breathed freer when those serious 
and war-threatening controversies were finally determined in a 
victory for America, and loud and sincere were the praises from 
all of my constituents in behalf of the President and his admin- 
istration. We still take pride in the glorious victories for peace 
which the President and his administration have won; but 
realizing and knowing that all of those serious and war-threat- 
ening controversies were brought about by the folly of foolhardy 
Americans exercising their international rights to travel on 
armed merchant ships my constituents have demanded that 
those great risks of war shall cease, and as their true Repre- 
sentative I am here to-day to record my vote for the elimination 
of such risks. My admiration and my support for the President 
will continue as sincerely and as vigorously as ever, notwith- 
standing the result of the vote here to-day. 

It can not be denied that for a few days before the President 
demanded action on the part of Congress on these warning 
resolutions there were ugly rumors afloat concerning inter- 
national complications. The answer of the Teutonic powers 
to the Lansing inquiry of January 18 last, addressed to all 
the belligerent powers, to ascertain if an understanding could 
be reached as to what shall constitute armed merchant vessels, 
brought forth from the Teutonic powers a declaration that 
those powers would after the 29th of last February regard 
all such armed merchant vessels of the allies as war vessels 


and treat them as such. This was in substance an acceptance 
of Secretary Lansing’s suggestions with an emphasis. It was 
then pointed out by the central powers in their answer to the 
Secretary of State’s said inquiry that secret orders had been 
issued by the British Government to the commanders of armed 
merchant vessels of that nation to attack all submarines upom 
sight, thus converting what before were considered “-nonwar™ 
vessels into war vessels. 

It is not for us to go to war to compel either side to live up 
to international law where it is violated so far as it affects us 
when we can prevent the same by exercising a reasonable pre 
caution. With the issue thus drawn it became apparent te 
the press, to public men, and to the rank and file of the people 
who keep posted on such matters that as every other contre 
versy had arisen out of submarines of the central powers sink- 
ing the armed merchant vessels of the allies with American 
citizens on board, that in the natural course of events this 
would necessarily lead us to war. My constituents have an 
nounced in a mighty voice that war for such a technical viola- 
tion is not justifiable, and I believe with them sincerely and 
shall so record my vote here to-day. In doing so I wish to 
assure all within the sound of my voice or who may read my 
utterances that I do so because I honestly and sincereiy be- 
lieve that in such an official warning we will remove the 
chances of being drawn into this terrible war that is devastat- 
ing all Europe to a minimum. 

During the present administration, every vote that I have cast 
has been cast with the administration, not because I am a fol- 
lower of the President but because all of the great problems 
which he has advocated were, before his becoming President, 
open and avowed convictions of my own. I admire him person- 
ally and I admire and point with pride to his great adminis- 
tration, and I hope and believe that greater triumphs will be 
won for the people by this administration before the President's 
term expires, under the proper leadership of the President, and 
in all of the great national problems advocated by the Presi- 
dent which are soon to come before him for consideration I am 
in hearty accord with him. 

It has been urged that the issuing of a simple official warning 
to our citizens to refrain from traveling upon the armed mer- 
chant ships of belligerent nations in the ocean war zones is a 
surrender and a waiver of American rights and not to be tol- 
erated. This I emphatically deny. Such a warning is not 
directed to any other nation. It will be directed, if adopted, 
solely to our own citizens. We can, if thought necessary or 
best, in such a resolution give notice that we reserve all of our 
international rights, including the right to travel upon such 
vessels. It is, in my humble opinion, simply and solely a plain 
and exclusively domestic question into which there does not 
enter an iota of international law or diplomacy. It is simply a 
measure of precaution and protection. Governments are insti- 
tuted and operated by the consent of the majority of the goy- 
erned. The rights that the minorities may have, under certain 
circumstances, necessarily may at any time,for the welfare of the 
country, be suspended, abridged, or abrogated by the majority. In 
this case, were an official warning adopted, given, and enforced, it 
would simply suspend the rights of a handful of American 
fools during the present war, and if any of these sustained ac- 
tual loss the Government could well afford to reimburse them. 
There is no question but what after this war is over the ques- 
tion of what constitutes armed merchant ships will be settled 
by international law; and if in the future like problems arise 
it will be found that the new international law has provided a 
way in which such questions will be easily settled. 

But it is argued that if we suspend and fail to protect a 
few American citizens who wish to enjoy such joy rides and 
thrills we are discriminating against them. This I also deny. 
At the best, the right of our citizens to travel upon such ves- 
sels is a doubtful right under international law as it exists at 
present. Even Secretary Lansing, in his letter of inquiry to the 
different powers at war, dated January 18, expressly referred 
to this right as a “ doubtful legal right.” 

No greater, no abler, no more statesmanlike document has 
ever been written by an American Secretary of State than was 
that written by Secretary Lansing on January 18 last to the 
various belligerent powers. It is destined to become a his- 
torical document of the greatest importance and value. It is 
well worth our while at this time to read and consider the same. 
Omitting the formal parts, it is as follows: 

It is a matter of deepest interest to my Government to bring to an 
end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend the use of submarines 
as at present employed in destroying enemy commerce on the high seas, 
since on any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there mag be 
citizens of the United States who have taken passage or members of the 


crew in the exercise of their recognized rights as neutrals. I assume 
your Government is equally solicitous to protect their nationals from 
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mettiod of destroying merchant vessels without removing the persons on 
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dent generally followed by nations 15 
peal to the sense of justice and the bel- 
ligerents in the present war. 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or rule 
of this nature I approach it of necessity from the point of view of a 
neutral, but T belleve that it will be 7 efficacious in 3 the 
lives of noncombatants: on merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities. 

My comments on this subject are predicated on the following proposi- 


tions: 

First. A noncombatant has a right to traverse the high seas in a mer- 
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of the rules of international law and principles o 
roached by the naval vessel of another 
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Second. An enem „ when 


y merchant vessel, ordered to do so by a. bel- 
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eordingly. 

This suggestion of Secretary Lansing is in harmony with the 
facts and eommon sense. The objection to it is that it proposes 
a change of international law while a war is on. But the 

has already been made, and no amount of writing and 
talking will restore the old conditions. In the interest of 
belligerents armed merchant ships will be attacked, and in the 
interest of humanity noncombantants should be kept off them. 

But granting, for the suke of argument, that there is no doubt 
about the rights of such fool Americans to travel upon such 
vessels, there are other Americans whose rights conflict with 
the rights of such foolhardy Americans, Of what value are 
the rights of a handful of American fools to travel upon the 


armed merchant ships ef belligerent nations compared. with 
the rights of 100,000,000 Americans to have the peace of our 
beloved Nation preserved and the welfare of the whole Nation 
promoted? Shall the majority rule or shall a handful of fools 
in exercising their doubtful rights plunge this Nation into the 
most terrible and hellish war ever recorded on the pages of 
human. history? 

An official warning to our citizens to depart from Mexico, 
owing. to the hazard, risks, and danger of their longer remain- 
ing in that turbulent country, was proclaimed by the President 
three years ago, and this warning was to a large extent heeded 
by our citizens then in Mexico. : 

It is only the other day that the papers reported that the 
administration had warned American citizens to: remain away 
from the Isthmus of Tehuantepee; down in Mexico. They 
were there not for pleasure, curiosity, or joy riding, but for 
actual business. If this report is true it shows wisdom, discre- 
tion, and precaution on the part of the administration and 
meets with the approval of all right-thinking people: 

Then, again, contrast the course pursued by the administra- 
tion in issuing passports: to American citizens desiring to visit 
the Teutonic nations: during the last few months. I am not 
aware that the same strict restrictions for the Securing and is- 
suing of passports to: our citizens intending to visit Canada or 
the allied countries are maintained. This is well illustrated 
by a simple experience I had in seeking a passport for a lady 
constituent of mine residing at Watertown, Wis., whose doctor 
had advised her that it was in order to protect her 
health and prolong her life that she should visit Saxony, in the 
Empire of Germany, for the: purpese of taking the celebrated 
radium baths of that country. 

A year ago this time I secured æ passport for a citizen of my 
home city to visit Germany for the sole purpose of viewing the 
war scenes, and all that was necessary for me to do was to pre- 
sent his verified application in compliance with the rules of the 
Bureau of Citizenship and the passport was issued, sent to me, 
and I mailed it to my constituent. 

When I took the matter up a month ago for my Watertown 
constituent I found that they had rejected her application for a 
passport to Germany, although in her letter and in her applica- 
tion she had recited that she had engaged’ passage on a neutral 
steamer from New York to Rotterdam. It was turned down by 
the Bureau of Citizenship. When I received a letter from a 
lawyer explaining these results I felt indignant. I went to the 
bureau in person, and I was met with the positive assertion that 
ne passport could be issued to my constituent or anyone else 
unless verified’ imperative reasons were given, and the bureau 
suggested that it would be necessary to have the affidavits of 
her consulting physician and herself to the effect that it was 
necessary for her to visit Saxony for the purpose of taking the 
famous health baths at that place, and that she was not going 
for any other purpose. 

Instead of the passport being handed to me to mail to her in- 
structions were mailed her that on the day that she was to leave 
the port of New York she could secure her passport at a branch 
office of the bureau in New York City, two blocks from the office 
of the German consulate, where she could have the same viséed. 
At first I thought this a lot of unnecessary and provoking red 
tape, but upon a brief reflection my disappointment over the same 
vanished, and I took and do still take pride in the preeaution 
that the administration was taking in guarding against our citi- 
zens getting into trouble in the Teutonic nations by visiting there 
when it was unnecessary. Here we have the difference: A year 
ago a passport I obtained from the same bureau for a constituent 
to visit Germany, he not having to give any reason at all, and 
making the trip expressly to see the battles and battle fields, 
and now no passport is issued excepting upon the proof of the 
necessity of going to those countries. 

I am glad to learn that the administration is exercising such 
precaution. F hope it will be continued; and the administration 
is entitled to the praise of all peace-loving Americans in carry- 
ing out and executing these precautions in issuing these pass- 
ports to Americans, 

But why not be consistent? The placing of all these restric- 
tions npon the issuing of a simple passport causes more trouble 
and places a greater restriction upon the rights of American 
citizens to visit such countries than would be an official warning 
to Americans to prevent them from traveling on the armed ships 
of belligerent nations and to enforce the same. 

Our American citizens, excepting the “jingoes” and the 
jingo press, are praying that God may give the President light 
and strength to keep our Nation out of this terrible war. He 
has been condemned and denounced outrageously by certain of 
the proallied metropolitan press for being too easy with Ger- 
many. He has beem accused of actually favoring Germany in 
the Lusitania, Arabic, and other submarine controversies. He 
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has actually been called a coward and a traitor to his country 
by some of the jingo press. Even ex-Senator Root, in his 
speech before the New York Republican State convention a 
month ago, denounced his management of the diplomatic re- 
lations over the sinking of the Lusitania as unbecoming an 


American. They have said that his actions failed to refiect 
the dignity that properly belonged to American action in such 
important matters. . 7 

Lo and behold, however, when the proposition to issue an 
official warning to a handful of our American eitizens to re- 
frain from traveling upon the armed ships of belligerent na- 
tions, in order that such dangerous controversies as have in the 
past arisen over the sinking of such vessels by such submarine 


boats may not promote future controversies of a similar nature 


that may lead to war with Germany, what do we find? We 
find every jingo newspaper that denounced the President for 
being too easy with Germany in the Lusitania, Arabic, and 
Ancona affairs and every leading jingo in the country joining 
in denouncing the idea of issuing such a warning. They are 
standing behind the President now for the first time in the his- 
tory of his administration. Why are they doing it? Is it 
love and admiration for the administration? Is it love for 
our 100,000,000 American people? Oh, no. It is the greedy 
desire, promoted by British gold, that war may come between 
America and Germany, thus placing America in the rôle of an 
ally to John Bull. 

Even during the last three or four months the papers report 
that societies haye been organized in New York and New 
England States the very purpose of which are to advocate and 
create a public sentiment in favor of this Nation plunging into 
this war as an ally of England. 

We who are the supporters and friends of this warning meas- 
ure view this support of the jingo press and of the jingo leaders 
of this country with the greatest of suspicion. We know full 
well that the President does not welcome their advice or their 
support, for the very object of their support is because of the 
belief that without issuing such a warning submarine contro- 
versies will arise that will finally draw us over the chasm and 
plunge us into the terrible boiling conflagration that is sweeping 
over Europe. If I had no other reason for favoring such a reso- 
lution I would support such a resolution from the fact that I 
see the jingo proally press of this country opposing this simple 
precautionary warning resolution. 

It is charged by some of the jingo press which so freely de- 
nounced the President and his administration for the victories 
which he won in diplomacy over Germany and Austria that we 
Members of Congress who are in favor of such a warning reso- 
lution are the tools and servants of Germany and are afraid of 
our German constituents. This I denounce on behalf of myself 
and constituents and on behalf of my colleagues whose attitude 
upon this question is the same as my own as an absolute and 
abominable lie. 

It is true that three-fourths of the people of the district I 
have the honor to represent are of German birth or descent. 
But the American citizens of German descent in my district and 
in every other district in the country are among the most loyal, 
patriotic, and unswerving Americans. Their loyalty for 
America is not exceeded by the loyalty and patriotism of any 
other race or by the descendants of any other race. Their 
patriotism has been shown upon a hundred battle fields of the 
South. Men of their race became famous as leaders of the 
Union Armies. The pension rolls of to-day bear proud and 
positive evidence of the thousands of our citizens of German 
birth and descent who fought and bled to save the Union, and 
their names by the thousands are now carried upon the pension 
roll of honor with those of other patriotic Americans. 

The love and sympathy of our citizens of German birth and 
descent for the fatherland is great, but their hostility and anger 
is only against the foreign enemies of the fatherland. Their 
Sympathy for the fatherland is so strong that every movement 
in this country that has the least bearings of being unneutral 
meets with their disfavor. If their love for the fatherland were 
less many of the things of the administration would pass un- 
noticed. But great as is their love for the fatherland, their 
love for America is one hundredfold greater. Let war come— 
God forbid—and the first call for defenders by the President 
will be answered in overflowing numbers by our citizens of 
German birth and descent, and their love in upholding the flag 
of our country will not be excelled by any other class of Ameri- 
cans, even against the beloved fatherland. 

I have a vivid recollection of the loyalty and patriotism ex- 
hibited by American citizens of German birth, and especially by 
those Gerinan veterans who served in the Franco-Prussian 
War, about 1878, at the time of our international controversy 


with Germany over the Samoan Islands, Bismarck was then in, 


his prime and chancellor of the newly founded German Empire. 


The King of the Samoan Islands had died. or the Government 
was in some way overthrown. Great Britain, Germany, and 
America seized certain of the Samoan Islands, and a bitter, 
hostile controversy arose between Germany and the United 
States over certain of those islands. The newspapers at the 
time carried in large headlines daily predictions of open war 
between the two Nations. When it looked most like the break- 
ing out of war between them, I read in our papers of volunteer 
regiments being formed composed exclusively of Germans in the 
large German cities, such as Cincinnati, Buffalo, Chicago, Louis- 
ville, and other large cities, for the purpose of aiding the 
United States if war broke out with Germany. ‘The papers at 
the time stated that a large portion of these volunteers were 
composed even of the veterans of the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. Ever since then and now I have always had full faith 
and confidence in the patriotism and loyalty of our citizens of 
German birth and descent in protecting the flag and honor of 
our country. They at all times live, act, think, and conduct 
themselves as loyal, patriotic, and genuine Americans. 

1 was born and lived all my life in one of the most densely 
populated German sections of the country. Though born of a 
‘Tipperary father and a Corkonian mother, I know the German 
and his descendants as if I were one of their own. I have been 
associated with them all of my life. As a boy of 12 and 13, at- 
tending the country schools in the winters, I wore, with their 
children, wooden shoes to school. I have observed them in all 
the paths of life. For industry, for honesty, for thrift, for 
energy, for respect for law and religion and the rights of their 
fellow men they are not to be excelled. As citizens, in exercising 
their citizenship, they are the most worthy to be found among 
the many races who form our Nation. Much as they have been 
accused because of their strong sympathy for Germany in the 
present European war, yet they are the most unclannish, un- 
bigoted class of citizens to be found in this country. This I 
know personally, by experience. Living in a district where 
nearly three-quarters of the voters are of German birth or 
descent, I, the son of Irish parents, have thrice been nominated 
and elected in that district by splendid majorities. Ineach of my 
three different campaigns the Republicans nominated a German 
Lutheran opponent against me. In three different campaigns 
unscrupulous Republican politicians tried to prejudice the Ger- 
man vote against me by appealing to their nationality and their 
religion, but the appeals of such unscrupulous politicans fell on 
deaf ears. The German carries into his polities no clannishness 
or bigotry. In exercising his right of suffrage he has always 
proven himself a genuine and intelligent American. With them 
in politics there is no racial prejudice or religious bigotry. 

In closing, permit me to observe that if this Nation is to be 
plunged into war because of the failure of the Government to 
issue such an official warning to our Americans to prevent 
them from traveling on the armed ships of belligerent nations 
in the ocean war zones and a war arises from it with Germany 
that will make this Nation the ally of England—God forbid 
that such a thing should happen—how shameful the rank and 
file of the American citizens would feel to find this Nation an 
ally of England, the nation whose only victories in this terrible 
war have been in starving German babies, in refusing to permit 
relief by the millions to be transported by charitable Americans 
to the destitute and starving millions of people in Poland. 
God forbid that this country should ever become the ally in war 
of England, whose Government levied revenue taxes upon the 
charitable contributions in foodstuffs and clothing sent by 
charitable Americans to the.people of Ireland in 1847 and 1848 
when 3,000,000 Irish men, women, and children were dying of 
starvation. 

If we must go to war, let it not be as an ally of the nation 
that robs the mails of neutral nations upon God's free high 
seas; let it not be as an ally of the nation that has in this 
war committed so many, almost innumerable, violations against 
our commerce, and let it not be as an ally of the nation which 
even compels our business men when buying raw material from 
neutral countries and shipped in British ships te bind fhem- 
selves down to pay a penalty if when the same is manufactured 
any of the same should be shipped to the enemies of England. 

Let us issue a warning to our foolhardy Americans and let 
us enforce it, and if we must go to war let it be for something 
more important than the loss of a handful of foolish Americans 
engaged in enjoying “ thrills,” pleasure, and curiosity in danger- 
ous war zones, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, for these and other reasons that I 
might enumerate, I shall take pride in voting against laying the 
resolution before the House on the table. and by so voting I . 
mean to cast ne reflection upon the President or upon his 
administration, but I cast my vote in the hope that by so doing 
I am doing what little there is in my power to help keep this 
country out of-the hell of war. 
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The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EVERIS A. HAYES, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN ‘tu House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr, HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this amend- 
ment. ‘There may be clerks employed in the departments in 
Washington who are not rendering the best that is in them for 
the remuneration which they receive. If so, they should be 
eliminated from the service at the earliest possible date. I 
am satisfied that the vast majority of them are rendering to the 
Government the best service of which they are capable. Many 
of them are working under unfayorable conditions, owing to 
poor air, crowded conditions, and lack of light, and the work 
that they are doing is in many cases exacting and calculated to 
exhaust their nervous energy. A man or woman working seyen 
hours under these conditions will experience more exhaustion 
than one working under better conditions and more in the open 
or where there is a combination of mental and physical exertion 
would experience in eight, nine, or even ten hours. I feel cer- 
tain that a conscientious clerk can render as efficient work in 
seven hours of continuous service as he can in eight or more. 

I shall vote against this amendment not because the money 
to pay these clerks comes out of the pockets of Uncle Sam, for 
when the money came from my own pocket I adopted this same 
policy in my own business. I shall vote against it because I 
believe it is just to the clerk and right in principle. For many 
years I have been a half owner in a daily newspaper. After 
studying this question of hours of labor for the men and 
women employed in the composing and press rooms I became 
satisfied that they could accomplish the same amount of labor 
in shorter hours than they were working, and that it would be 
much better for them. As an experiment at first my brother 
and myself, without request or suggestion from the men, vol- 
untarily reduced their hours of labor to seven and one-half 
hours. As a result of this experiment we never employed a 
single extra haxd and received better and more efficient service 
than we had been receiving under the longer hours, and this 
has been the working hour for each day for 14 years. I am 
therefore speaking from experience when I say that I do not 
believe that Uncle Sam will lose anything by continuing the 
present working hours of the clerks of the departments. Short 
hours of labor, vigorous and efficient men and women and the 
best results from their labor should be the aim of Uncle Sam, 
the richest employer of labor in the world. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 13, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I voted to table the McLemore 
resolution, which purported to warn Americans off armed mer- 
chant vessels of belligerent nations. I agree with the senti- 
ment. Foolhardy Americans who involve the peace of their 
country by riding on these yessels will never find this Con- 
gress coming to their rescue or declaring war to sustain their 
doubtful rights. 

It is not necessary to vote a resolution of warning and 
thereby discredit the diplomatic efforts of President Wilson 
betore the world, for all the world is warned. The delicate 
intricacies of diplomatic negotiation would have been wrecked 
beyond repair if the President had been rebuked, 

We thank God for Wilson. One hundred million people 
thenk God for Wilson. During 18 months he has steered the 
Ship of State in peaceful paths. Shall we repudiate all of his 
efforts in the past just because we can not solve the present 
riddle of diplomatic maneuver? 
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The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations ought to 
set at rest all doubts as to the purpose of the President. One 
sentence in that report, unquestionably approved by the Presi- 
dent, is enough to satisfy me. It is this: 

We know that if the President reaches a point in any negotiations 
with a foreign Government at which he has exhausted his wer in 
the premises, he will in the usual way report all the facts and circum- 
stances to Congress for its consideration. 

And the President has just appointed to the post of Secre- 
tary of War a man who belongs to all the peace societies in the 
country. No; no; I can not believe the President has forsaken 
the paths of peace. 

HORRORS OF WAR, 

As the days go by the fresh horrors of war freeze the heart’s 
blood. Recently a few of my constituents have asked me to 
support certain measures before this Congress establishing ex- 
tensive military training in public schools, I have replied that 
under the present world civilization we must maintain a few 
institutions like West Point and Annapolis, where trained mili- 
tary and naval officers can be supplied. But I hope that our 
Nation will not follow in the footsteps of militaristic Europe. 
Let us not teach the youth in our public schools the horrible 
science of war, but, rather, train their minds in the direction 
of peace as the ruling spirit of the world. 

WHISKY WORSE THAN WAR, 

I know of no eyil in the world which visits such ravages upon 
humanity as war except it be the evil of liquor drinking. A 
few months ago we were startled by the statement of Lloyd 
George to the employees of the munition plants of Europe, beg- 
ging them to refrain from drink during the war, when he 
said his nation might not be able to whip both of its enemies— 
Germany and whisky. A few days ago he announced the suc- 
cess of his appeal, and that drinking has diminished something 
like 40 per cent. And then, amazing statement, he said: 


However successful in war the country might be, I am convinced that 
the victory i this matter [liquor drinking] would be the greatest 
triumph of all! 

And then he says: 


I am doing my best to provide whisky for the Germans, and if whisky 
will do haif as much harm to the Germans as the alcohol would have 
done to the people of England I will be satisfied. 


Thus, with the greatest navy on the seas, and with munitions 
going in an endless but shameful stream from our shores, Eng- 
land finds it necessary to fall back on whisky as the surest 
instrument of destruction. 


Rivers and Harbors Appropriation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place in the Recoxp 
a remarkable resolution received by Members of Congress this 
morning from The Bronx Board of Trade, New York City. 

In order to secure the passage of one item in the 1916 wasteful 
river and harbor bill, which totals $39,608,410, this board of 
trade asks “all Representatives of Congress, and especially 
those from New York State, to vote favorably for this bill "— 
in order to save a $200,000 item for East River. 

That is to say, the Representatives in Congress from New 
York State are especially urged to support the $39,608,410 bill, 
presumably one-half of which will be wasted, as shown by the 
minority report, and their vote is to be cast in favor of the bill 
in order to secure one-half of 1 per cent of the total appropria- 
tion which covers an item in which The Bronx Board of Trade 
is specifically interested. 

I do not care to comment on the resolution further than to 
submit my reply thereto, and to say that notwithstanding the 
extravagance and waste set forth by the minority report, which 
report is specifically mentioned in the resolution, The Bronx 
Board of Trade insists the bill should pass in order to save 
this $200,000 item. ‘The resolution and letter are as follows: 


Tun BRONX BOARD or Trape, 
Borough T: The Brong, N. Y., March 13, 1916. 
Hon, JAMES A. Fnran, Congressma 
House of Representatircs, Washington, D. 0. : 
My Dear Sin: The 3 resolution has been adopted by our 
board of trade, and the secretary requested to send you a copy of 
same and to request that you aid in every way possible to bring around 
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a favorable vote on the present river and harbor bill, which includes 

an item covering the East River: 

“Whereas the Rivers and Harbors Committee of Co 
sented a report, including a recommendation for an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the East River; 


has pre- 


an 
“Whereas certain members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
Congress have made a minority report concerning this recom- 
mendation: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved,’ That this board of trade call upon all Representatives 
of Congress, and especially those from New York State, to vote favor- 
ably for this bili and the item covering the East River.” 


Very truly, yours, 
Cuas. E. Ret, Secretary. 


Marca 14, 1916. 
THe BRONX BOARD OF TRADE, 
Third Avenue, 187th Street, and Lincoln Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your favor of March 13, in which 
is invlosed a resolution asking all Representatives in Congress to “ aid 
in every vay eee to bring around a favorable vote on the present 
river and rbor bill, which includes an item covering the East 
River.” This item amounts to $200,000, out of a 839.600.000 Dill. 

I thank you very much for this expression of your board. It em- 
phasizes more strongly than anything 1 have yet found, the willing- 
ee 5 5 ma to vote a 00800 25 of 8 i ig og d = 
wasteful projects in order to get a r appro on for mo 
Reef in New York Harbor. 5 TAE . 

This resolution asks me to vote for a bill that includes $1,750,000 
for tbe Missouri River, which project, when completed, is to cost the 
Government over a million doliars a year for maintenance, without 
aay substantial return. 

ou_ask me to vote for a bill which contains $5,500,000 for the 
Ohio River, although the commerce of that river does not reach 2 
per cent of the commerce carried by New York Harbor. 

You ask me to vote for a bill 
nessee River, although the actual commerce, apart from floatable tim- 
ber, on that river reaches only 200.000 tons, of which 78,000 tons 
was coal hauled 16 miles. 

„Tou ask me to vote for a bill containing $1,000,000 for the Norfolk- 
Beaufort Canal, which is one of the most scandalous projects ever 
financed by the Government 8 

You ask me to vote for a bill which contains over $200,000 for the 
Arkansas River, which Army Engineers have, within the past year, 
recommended for abandonment. 

You ask me to vote for a bill containing $80,000 for the Red River, 
on which the actual commerce costs the Government from $80 to $100 

on, 

This statement of wasteful projects could be continued to scores 
of items contained in a bill aggregating many million dollars of waste. 
Army Engineers of as high standing as Col. C. MeD. Townsend, chair- 
man of the 3 ver Commission, urge us to use in the 
wild waste of money to which we have been committed such reso- 
lutions as emanate m The Bronx Board of Trade. 

if your board desires any real improvement in legitimate naviga- 
tion needs you will endeavor to defeat the 1916 bill even though 
it temporarily delays the $200,000 item for Diamond Reef in New 
York Harbor. There may some excuse for such resolutions from 
irresponsible waterway organizations that are boosting local expend!- 
tures irrespective of returns to the Government, but there can no 

ossible excuse for any New York organization, however high its stand- 
ng, to urge upon Congress support for the 1916 wasteful river and 
harbor bill in order to save a comparatively insignificant appropria- 
tion reluctantly granted for Diamond Reef. 

Your resolution is intended to influence sentiment in favor of that 
bill in order to get support for this one item. It is the method pur- 
sued by every A barrel SOpporter in the country, and no change in 
present methods can be reached until your organization and others 
z sec high standing realize to what base 

put. 

I thank you sincerely for your letter because I believe you would 
not knowingly seek to put through Congress a vicious ful pro 
osition. Am inclosing copy of a minority report No. 254, part 2. 
Sixty-fourth Congress. erein you will find noted many other 
wasteful items which are included in the 1916 bill. 

Very truly, yours, 


uses resolutions can 


James A. FREAR. 


Water-Power Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following letter 
to the President and his reply thereto: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I have not the privil of personal 
quaintance with Mr. Baker, but from what f 2 about him 1 
believe he stands with us on the great questions of public rights, as 
found in policies that represeat control and use of our natural re- 


MARCH 7, 1916. 


sources in the public interest. . 


This water-power development is someig that under an 8 
legislation will run for at least 50 years, and under the Shields bill, as 
it is being fought out in the Senate, will run for an indefinite time, 
ualess u by revolution or cured by the sovere'gn power of taxation, 

The bill as it is being passed in the Senate will be extremely vicious 
and what amendments we can secure by conference with the House 


t contains $944,000 for the Ten- 


committee are unkrown. Unless some one lu the administration takes 
strong ground, there is every chance that nothing at all will be done 
and that the waters will go to waste simply because some of us feel 
that a waste for a year or two is better to sacrifice all public 
rights in perpetuity. 

I knew of no greater service tbat can be immediately rendered by 
the Secretary of War than the consideration of the control of water 
power op navigable streams, which comes immediately under bis juris- 
diction, and it will be my pleasure to put him in touch with the best 
authorities in this country on this subject. 

We are making a fight against people who thoroughly realize the 
immense fortunes to be made ont of control of these our common as- 
sets. Without fear of contradiction, I again state, as I bave often 
stated before, that for influence and lobbying work the water-power 
crowd are the shrewdest and most dangerous people that we have to 
fight in the country to-day. 

I do not wish to bore you with any long disquisition on this subject, 
but I wish to express my hope that the new Secretary of War can 
immediately take up and study this question. 

It ts inberently necessary that there should be no doubt about what 
will bappen if a bill goes before you that does not duly protect the 
public interest, a bill of such a nature that the injustice may be con- 
tinued through an indefinite term, practically in perpetuity. 

Yours, truly, 
WILLIAM KENT, 


Tuu Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, March 9, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM KENT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Kent: Thank you for your letter of March 7. You 
may be sure that I will call the attention of the new Secretary of War 
to the water-power question at the earliest possible moment, for you 
know, I am sure. my Sore and genuine interest in it. I agree with 
you that it is better to let the water power run to waste than to 
settle the question of the use of It in the wrong way. I am watching 
the Drogen of legislation with a great deal of anxiety. 

rdially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, It seems to me 
that the duty of every Member of Congress on this important 
question is clear and unmistakable. For my part I intend to 
vote to table the McLemore resolution. The King would have 
us do one thing and the Kaiser would have us do another. 
Neither France nor Russia nor Italy nor Turkey, in fact none 
of the warring powers, is satisfied with our course. If we 
would be neutral and guide our course by the strict letter of 
international law, we can not hope to please or satisfy any of 
the contending nations. I am neither Anglo-American nor 
German-American, but wholly American. When the President 
said to this Congress that the McLemore resolution and others 
of like tenor were being misconstrued abroad, and had re- 
sulted in tieing the hands of the President and paralyzing our 
diplomatic relations with the world, I did not hesitate in de- 
termining my duty to stand by the President and follow his 
advice against the advice of any European ruler. 

I have no patience with that class of American citizens who 
under present conditions travel for pleasure or adventure and 
who for the sake of a thrill would hazard their own lives and 
endanger the peace of their country, but we must not forget 
that there are thousands of American citizens with interests 
in all parts of the globe who are engaged in promoting the trade 
and commerce of the United States and who are impelled by 
business necessity to take passage on ocean liners for European 
ports, and who oftentimes have no choice as to the boat on 
which they will travel. These men are entitled, under interna- 
tional law as it is written, to sail on any passenger steamer 
and are entitled to protection and safe passage to their desti- 
nation. Shall the President of the United States humble. him- 
self and humiliate his country by warning its citizens against 
the exercise of their rights upon the world’s highway merely 
at the instance and demand of some foreign power with whose 
military and naval operations it may interfere? I for one do 
not intend to vote for such a warning, but will stand by the 
President in his efforts to maintain the rights of American citi- 
zens on the high seas and protect them in the exercise of those 
rights as against the world. I entirely approve the course of 
the administration in denying passports to all except those 
whose business compels them to travel abroad and in limiting 
passports to the fewest possible number, thereby reducing and 
minimizing the Ganger; but beyond this we can not go and pre- 
serve the dignity and honor of our Nation. 


B ee ne ard 
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The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, on February 10, 1915, Presi- 
dent Wilson promised to hold Germany to “strict accountabil- 
ity” if in her submarine campaign she took the life of Ameri- 
cans on the high seas. The whole country applauded the Presi- 
dent’s words. No voice was raised in protest. 

Germany's answer was the torpedo which sunk the Lusitania, 
At once the President demanded a complete disavowal of the 
act. Again the country applauded. If President Wilson was 
wrong in demanding the safety of our citizens traveling on 
foreign merchantmen armed for their own defense, then was the 
time to say so, not now, when the skies are lowering and mut- 
tered threatenings are heard on every side, 

The question of armed merchantmen was nothing new last 
February when President Wilson spoke, Five months before 
that time, on September 19, 1914, the United States had an- 
nounced its decision that a merchantman had the right to arm 
for its own defense, 

After the Lusitania was sunk, months of negotiations passed 
and the United States adhered steadily to its demands. 

Finally Germany agreed that her submarines should warn 
“ liners” before sinking them, provided they did not resist nor 
try to escape. Now that Germany is ready to inaugurate a new 
submarine warfare, we are suddenly told that this agreement 
holds only if we exclude from its terms all “liners” armed for 
their own defense. f 

Of course, I know that those who take Germany’s view of 
this matter believe that a merchantman which fires on a sub- 
marine before that submarine can discharge its torpedo is in 
fact acting offensively and not defensively. To persons who 
take this view, I commend the reading of President Jefferson's 
message in December, 1801. In the previous summer the Pasha 
of Tripoli had hewed down the flagstaff of the American consul, 
had pillaged our ships, and had made slaves of all the American 
sailors who fell into his hands. However, inasmuch £s Congress 
had not declared war, the United States was officially at peace. 
According to President Jefferson’s view of the case, the most 
that he could do was to provide for a spirited defense. Me- 
Master in his History of the United States tells us how Jef- 
ferson sent Con modere Dale to the Mediterranean, and then 
the historian proceeds to describe the battle between the Ameri- 
can warship Enterprise and the Tripolitan warship commanded 
by. Raiz. When the Tripolitan vessel was thoroughly battered 
to pieces, Raiz surrendered to the Enterprise. Says McMaster: 

To bring in the wreck would have been an act of war. But to cut 
down the masts, fing guns and ammunition overboard, strip the vessel, 
in short, of everything save one old sail or a single spar, and leave the 
crew to make port as best they could, was a defensive act, and no 
violation of the orders the President had a right to give. 

That was Jefferson’s idea of a “ defensive ” fight. 

It is in order te force President Wilson to yield this vital prin- 
ciple, involving the right of merchantmen to arm in their own 
defense, that the McLemore resolution was introduced. Not only 
does that resolution warn our citizens to forego their undoubted 
right to travel on merchantmen belonging to belligerents, but it 
promises Germany immunity in case this warning ‘s disregarded. 
It notifies all Americans that if they travel on belligerent mer- 
chantmen we shall do nothing to protect them and that they 
travel at their own risk. Yet many of our citizens will have no 
choice but to disregard that warning. Men cre not traveling 
for pleasure on the high seas to-day. 

The poor hostler who brings his string of mules from Mis- 
souri to Norfolk has no choice of steamers on which to embark, 
The steward who earns his living on the high seas must accept 
employment where he can find it. The salesman or the buyer 
journeying to the Mediterranean or to Russia or to India must 
travel on the merchantmen of belligerent nations or throw up 
his employment. 

If we pass this resolution we give Germany full permission to 
perpetrate such horrors as she sees fit against “liners” armed 
for their own defense, regardless of how many Americans may 
be slaughtered. 

With our right cheek still tingling from the buffet of Ger- 
many’s hand, we are to promise her complete immunity if she 
smites the other cheek as well. To calm Germany’s wrath we 


are to warn our own citizens to abandon their own rights lest 
we be called upon to help them to maintain them. 

That is not the way Americans have met the threatenings of 
the past. We went to war with England in 1812 because she 
took our sailors off our merchantmen and impressed them into 
the British Navy and made them fight against Napoleon. Ought 
President Madison to have cautioned our sailors ta stay on dry 
land lest their impressment into the British service might in- 
volve their country in war? Certainly not; but Madison issued 
no such caution to our sailors. Instead, he solemnly warned 
England. England disregarded that warning, and the battle- 
flags at Annapolis, captured from vanquished British frigates, 
mark the price she paid for her folly. 

There was a Dey of Algiers, master of the pirates of the Medi- 
terranean, and he conmanded one of the strongest fleets of his 
time, carrying. all told, 360 guns. For 17 years we paid him 
tribute and in return he spared our merchantmen in the Medi- 
terranean. But in 1815 we fell out with the Dey on the terms of 
payment, so he preyed on our commerce and sold our crews into 
slavery. Did this young Republic warn our merchantmen to 
keep away from the Mediterranean lest we should be drawn into 
war's vortex? By no means. Promptly we sent two fine squad- 
rons to the Mediterranean with Decatur and Bainbridge in com- 
mand, and on the deck of Decatur's flagship the haughty Dey 
was forced to sign a treaty renouncing all future tribute and 
paying full compensation for his misdeeds. 

Nations which perceive that by threats they can gain inches 
will not be slow to demand ells. Nations like individuals will 
trample on all who will not defend their rights. Whether you 
adopt this resolution or not, I do not believe that this country 
is on the brink of war; but even if such were the case, worse 
calamities than war can befall a nation. It is more important 
that the United States shall maxe history which shall serve as 
an inspiration to our fellow countrymen for ages to come than it 
is that this particular generation should be spared from the 
crucible of war. 

Great deeds, not great bank balances, make great nations, and 
this country of ours will fall even as Babylon fell should its 
people ever look upon it as a rich pasture for greed to fatten in, 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the pan upon ‘he left hand and the sheep upon the 7 8 
And the choice goes by forever twixt that darkness and that light.“ 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 
Or TEXAS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, having been unable to 
secure any time during the debate on the McLemore resolution 
to ress my views thereon, I am availing myself of the per- 
mission which has been granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record. 

I am opposed to Americans taking passage on armed merchant 
ships flying the flag of a belligerent nation, although under in- 
ternational law they undoubtedly have the right to do so. I 
believe an American should refrain from doing anything that 
might result in involving this country in serious trouble. But 
it does not follow from my position upon this question that I 
fayor the passage of the McLemore resolution, for I do not, I 
do not think any good could be accomplished by its passage; but, 
on the contrary, much harm might result from it. 

In the first place, this resolution, if passed, would have no 
legal effect. It is a simple resolution merely expressing the 
advice of this Government that Americans should not take 
passage on an armed merchant ship of a nation at war. It is 
not a bill nor a joint resolution which, if passed, could have the 
force of law. It expresses only the sentiment of the House 
upon this question and could bind nobody. It could not compel 
Americans to stay off belligerent armed merchant ships. Again, 
if this resolution were passed, it would add nothing to the 
warning which Americans haye already received. Germany has - 
already proclaimed to the world that she would blow up such 
ships without warning. All Americans know the danger of rid- 
ing on such ships, and if consideration for their own preserva- 
tion and safety will not deter them from taking passage, cer- 
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tainly a simple warning from us would not do so. It is really 
absurd to say that a friendly warning from us would be more 
effective than an unfriendly warning from Germany, which has 
already been given. Therefore the passage of the McLemore 
resolution would not help the situation in the least. It would 
amount to nothing toward accomplishing any good. But in the 
present circumstances even its consideration might result in 
much harm, entangled as it is with questions now in process of 
adjustment through diplomatic negotiations of a most delicate 
character. Such action would be certain to be misunderstood 
in Germany; the impression would go abroad that we were 
divided and not backing our Government; that we were willing 
to surrender our rights upon the sea; that we were willing that 
the barbarities of submarine warfare against all principles of 
humanity and international law should go unrestrained upon 
the high seas, all of which would embarrass and handicap the 
President, who, under the Constitution, is charged with the sole 
power of handling diplomatic matters. 

Mr. Speaker, we should do nothing to iead Germany to believe 
that we consider her right to sink armed merchant ships without 
warning. This would be certain sooner or later to involve us 
in serious trouble. Germany treats them as warships, and has 
notified us that she expects us to intern them as we intern 
German warships when they come into our ports. Now, what 
would this lead to? That the arming of a merchant ship for 
defensive purposes does not change its character into that of a 
warship has been a universally accepted principle of interna- 
tional law for 200 years or more. So, if Congress should take 
action admitting that Germany is right in her contention, then 
how could we refuse to intern those ships which Germany 
claims are warships? If we should refuse to intern them, then 
there would arise another serious dispute with Germany, and 
we would be entirely without international law to support us. 
If, on the other hand, we do intern them, what answer could 
we make to the objection of the allied powers? Absolutely none, 
because the well-settled rules of international law would be 
against us; and most serious trouble would very probably ensue 
between us and the allied powers. 

Therefore there is but one sane, sensible thing for us to do, 
and that is to stand squarely upon international law and insist 
that all other nations shall do the same thing. There is no 
other safe course. To yield to Germany now in this matter 
would be more apt to lead into war in the long run than to 
refuse to yield to her, for thrice armed is he who is right. 

Once give up the freedom of the seas and chaos and crime 
would cover the face of the deep; the commerce of the world 
would ultimately be destroyed. 

The American people have already suffered greatly because 
of interference with our commerce upon the seas. In 1914 the 
cotton farmers in the South suffered the loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars because of the high cost and unsafety of 
ocean transportation. Last year they suffered another loss. 
Now, if you accede the right to Germany to submarine merchant 
ships only because they carry defensive armor, the loss which 
would result to the cotton farmer would be greater than ever. 
It must not be forgotten that we export more than 60 per cent 
of our cotton crop to foreign markets, and if we are cut off 
from these markets entirely, as we probably would be, the loss 
to the American people would be incalculable. 

Therefore, let us demand what is ours—that which belongs 
to all nations—the right to travel and carry on our commerce 
unmolested upon the high seas, whether that right is interfered 
with by Germany, Great Britain, or any other nation. 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. VARE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. VARE. Mr, Speaker, although I do not believe that the 
present bill repealing the free-sugar clause of the Underwood 
tariff law will furnish the needed amount of protection to en- 
cournge the industry and protect wages, I will vote for this 
mensure on the ground that it is better than the free trade that 
was threatened. 

It is offered here as a reyenue measure pure and simple. 
Nevertheless, it is a confession by the party that sponsored the 


Underwood law that the tariff for revenue only does not pro- 
vide revenue. The Democratic Party might just as well admit 
that the whole tariff law is a failure. Designed as a tariff for 
revenue only it admitted in one recent month 74 per cent of all 
— free of duty. In other words, it is three-quarters free 
rade, 

The European war saved the Democratic tariff law, because 
of its interference with the normal currents of trade. But even 
these interferences are not saving the country from the free- 
trade policy now. Imports under this free-trade policy are 
steadily increasing. An evidence of this is shown in the most 
recent statement of the Department of Commerce, which gives 
the imports for the month of December, 1914, as valued at $114,- 
656.545, whereas the imports for the month of December, 1915, 
were $171,832.505. 

1 yoted against the Democratic tariff law, but I am willing to 
vote for even a partial remedy for one of the many mistakes of 
that law when it is offered by the party that made the blunder. 
1 have no desire to aid in putting the Democratic Party “in a 
hole.” When the Democrats offered to Congress a bill strength- 
ening the antitrust laws, 1 voted for the Clayton Jaw. When a 
humane advance in child-labor laws was proposed by the Demo- 
crats, although it was not as far as 1 wanted to go—not as far 
as my own State, under the able leadership of our governor, had 
ay as Sacre 1 considered it a step forward and voted 

or it. 

No partisanship shall ever stand as an obstacle to my voting 
for anything which I honestly believe will benefit the people 
whom 1 represent. If I can not get as much as 1 would like for 
the people 1 represent, I will vote for as-much as I can obtain 
in their behalf. 

‘I can not be accused of partisanship when I say that the 
entire tariff law has been a failure. There is no denial of the 
fact that it brought an industrial depression to the Nation. If 
it had benefited the consumers there would have been some 
compensation for the immeasurable loss of wages and curtail- 
ment of industry and business. But there was no such com- 
pensation. Prices have gone up instead of down. 

The measure that is proposed here to-day does not restore 
protection to the sugar industry and its vast number of em- 
ployees. The Democratic Party pledged itself not to harm a 
single industry. It was a commentary upon the distrust of the 
people that such a pledge had to be given, but it was given and 
was not kept. 

The legitimate sugar industry was harmed—harmed beyond 
repair. Even the reduction of the sugar tariff caused many of 
the sugar factories to clese down. The Government lost mil- 
lions of dollars of revenue. And under the law. as framed, in 
addition to the lowering of the tariff, raw sugar was to go on the 
free list this month. 


The protective tariff system is interdependent. The removal 3 


of the tariff on sugar hurt Louisiana and other States, just as 
the loss of protection on textiles hurt the city of Philadelphia. 
There was a loss to the people and a loss to the Government. It 
has been estimated that the loss to the Government from free 
sugar would reach in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 per year. 

Free wool was as disastrous as free sugar would have been. 
The whole country is now aroused to the evil that was done. 
In the case of free wool the damage can not be repaired merely 
by the writing of a protective tariff law. Realizing the conse- 
quences of free wool, many of the American woolgrowers have 
sent their sheep to slaughter, and the textile interests of my 
own city are now engaged in an educational campaign seeking 
to revive the woolgrowing industry. But what will the people 
think of a Government that refuses to take the simple legisla- 
tive precautions that are necessary for the preservation of the 
American market? What will they think of a Government that, 
as a solution of the dyestuff shortage, simply advises the people 
to use more white goods and less goods involving the use of 
dyes? 

Shortly after the beginning of the European war the Canadian 
Government, which had refused to enter into a reciprocity pact 
with the United States, and shortly afterwards was given, 
through the Underwood law, everything for which she asked, 
without being required to make reciprocal concessions, raised 
her tariffs. The result has been that she has financed all her 
needs, including the sending of an army to England. There 
have been no “war” taxes in Canada. The protective tariff 
solved her problems. 

At the present time all of the European nations are preparing 
for the industrial struggle that will follow the end of the 
European war. England frankly has abandoned her free-trade 
policy, It is admitted in the London press that free trade will 
never again be adopted as the national policy. Is the United 
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States alone to be free trade after the war? Is this country, 
with the richest market in the world, with the best working 
conditions and highest wages, all attained under the Repub- 
lican policy of protection, to surrender all its natural advan- 
tages and permit itself to become the dumping ground of the 
European nations in their anxiety to regain their losses? 

Germany has lately appointed an industrial staff to mobilize 
the financial, business, and Industrial resources for the com- 
mercial struggle that will follow the signing of peace. It makes 
no difference how far away peace may be. The fact remains 
that the nations of Europe are making their preparations for 
that time. Can the United States do less? 

The remedy for the colossal tariff blunder that is offered here 
to-day is but a drop in the bucket. It will save millions of 
dollars of revenue to the Government, but it will not save the 
American market after the war is over. It does not protect 
the American market from the free-trade imports that are now 
coming in, displacing an equal amount of American production. 
I will vote for it as a revenue measure, but I hope the time is 
not far distant when the Republican Party will be able to write 
upon the statute books a protective tariff law that will protect 
American industry and the millions of working people whose 
labor is the greatest asset of the Nation. : 

There is much more to be done for labor than we have yet 
done; there is a greater advance to be taken in humane legis- 
lation than we have yet taken; but without national pros- 
perity, without due regard for the interests of honest business, 
without protection for the American market, and without 
amending our laws so that these business men may present a 
united front in the competition for the world’s markets that is 
to come, we as a Nation will be hampered and hamstrung, 
There should be a national policy of industrial mobilization, 
combined with a more enlightened treatment of labor, and an 
essential part of this program is the enactment of a protective 
tariff law. [Applause.] 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


` Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, the duty that confronts the 
membership of Congress to-day is very plain and very grave. 
It can not be evaded or shifted. It must be faced squarely and 
fairly by each Member in the light of his own conscience. 

What is the situation? On the 22d day of February a resolu- 
tion was introduced in this House by Mr. McLemore, of Texas 
The intent of that resolution was to warn American citizens 
against taking passage apon armed vessels of any of the naticns 
involved in the European war and denying to any citizen who 
should disregard such warning the protection of his Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately the warning feature of this resolution was 
so involved in statements and implications of uncertain truth 
and in mere expressions of opinion as to make the resolution 
itself complicated and unwise. On the same day that Mr. 
McLemore introduced his resolution, and on subsequent occa- 
sions, other Members of Congress have presented simpler, 
clearer, wiser expressions of a warning nature. 

The introduction of these several resolutions was due to the 
declaration by the central powers that after February 29 last 
past their submarines would sink without warning all armed 
merchuntmen of enemy nations. These resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. At first it was 
understood that the President desired they should be kept there 
and not considered by the House, but later he sent a letter to 
Mr. Pov, acting chairman of the Rules Committee, in which he 
made the following definite request : 


1 therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will permit 
me to urge an early vote upon the resolutions with regard to travel 
on armed merchantmen which have recently been so much taiked about, 
in order that there may be afforded an immediate opportunity for 

ublic discussion and action upon them, and that all doubts con- 

‘tures may be swept away and our 
cleared of damaging misunderstandings. 


That request did not mention the McLemore resolution. It 
did not specify any particular resolution. It referred to all 
resolutions “ with regard to travel on armed merchantmen.” 
In response the Rules Committee brought in a rule which made 


relations once more 


possible the consideration of only the McLemore resolution and 


limited debate on it to four hours. Why, gentlemen of the 
House, we debated the Post Office appropriation bill for three 
weeks. The executive, legislative, and judicial appropriation, 
now before the House, will have had two weeks discussion be- 
fore it is passed. And yet by this rule we are confined to four 
hours of debate on a question of the most vital concern to this 
and other nations, a question which may carry with it either 
peace or war. Clearly such a limitation is a grave mistake. 
Either the committee should have prohibited all debate on the 
theory that public discussion in the House at this time might 
complicate the foreign situation, or it should have allowed ample 
time for full and free discussion. Believing that the rule as 
reported should be amended, I voted against the previous ques- 
tion, but when the previous question carried I voted for the 
rule. The President has asked that we express ourselves on 
the “resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchant- 
men.” I stand ready to express myself. Expression could not 
be had without passing the rule. Therefore I voted for the rule, 
Let me say very definitely, Mr. Speaker, that I do not favor 
the McLemore resolution. Upon a straight vote on its passage 
unamended, I should be compelled to oppose it, But I shall 
not vote to table it. I believe the dictates of good sense call 
for a warning resolution. I am certain a large majority of the 
membership of this House would favor a simple, straight-forward 
warning resolution. If the McLemore resolution is tabled the 
House will not have expressed itself. Such an action will mean 
nothing. But if the McLemore resolution is properly amended, 
which ean be accomplished only by refusing to table it, and if 
the House votes upon such a carefully considered and amended 
expression of views, the President will then know where the 
House stands and what it believes—and that is what the Presis 
dent says he is anxious to learn, : 
When I say I favor a warning resolution I do not mean to 
imply that an American citizen has not the right to take pas- 
sage on an armed belligerent vessel. His right to do so is clear, 
but his duty not to do so is equally clear. I would not deny 
him the right, but I would remember my duty to the hundred 
million of his countrymen whose peace he is jeopardizing, and, 
unless his necessity be imperative, I would give him to under- 
stand that he embarks upon his journey in opposition to the 
solemn warning of his Goyernment. 
_ I am not a lawyer. Under no circumstances would I attempt 
to pose as an authority on international law. But, in pursu- 
ance of my duty as a Member of Congress, I have followed dili- 
gently the diplomatic correspondence between our Nation and 
the various belligerents since the outbreak of the European 
war. I was deeply impressed by the published note of Secre- 
tary Lansing, on January 18 last. In that note he set forth to 
the world the views of this Government on submarine warfare 
and the arming of merchantmen, having in mind the splendid 
purpose of effecting an agreement among belligerents that would 
lessen the horrors of the present war. He said: 


While I am fuliy aue to the appalling ioss of life among noncom- 
batants which has resulted from the present method of destroyin, 
merchant vessels without removing the persons on board to places 07 
8 and While I view that practice as contrary to those humane 
principles which showd contro) belligerents in the conduct of their 
naval operation, I do not feel that belligerents should be deprived of 
the proper use of submarines, since these instruments of war have 

kovad their effectiveness in this particular branch of warfare on the 

seas. 

believe that a formula may be found which, though it may require 
slight moditication of the 8 generally followed by nations prior 
to the employment of submarines, will appeal to the sense of justice 
and fairness of all the belligerents. * * + 

Prior to 1915 belligerent operations against enemy commerce on the 
high seas were conducted by cruisers carrying heavy armaments. In 
these conditions international law appeared to permit a merchant vessel 
to carry armament for defensive purposes without lessening its char- 
acter as a merchant vessel; it could not be used effectively 
against enemy naval vessels, while it could defend the merchant vessel 
ADEE the generally. interior armament of piratical ships and priva- 
eers. 

The use of submarines, however, has changed these relations. Com- 
parison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine shows 
that the latter, relying tor Baar on its power to submerge,“ is 
almost defenseless tn point of construction, A merchant wp carrying 
even a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for offense 
against a submarine 

Pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main trade channels 
of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Consequently, the 

lacing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of submarine war- 
are can be explained only on the ground of a purpose to render mer- 
chantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent warning and 
visit and search by them Any armament, therefore. on a merchant 
vessel would seem to have the character of offensive armament, = 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she Is of an enemy charac- 
ter a that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to 
places of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just or reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled while complying with 
these ulrements to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on rd the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore a r to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
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submarines should adhere strictly to the rules of International law in 
the matter of stopping and searching merchant v s, determining 
their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and passengers to 
places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of war, and that 
merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be prohibited from 
carrying any armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declaration by 
the belligerent Governments, I do so in the full conviction that cac 
Government will consider primarily the humane purpose of 23 the 
lives of innocent people, rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
rights which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

My Government is impressed with the reasonableness of the argu- 
ment that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort, in 
view of the character of submarine warfare and the defensive weakness 
of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so 
treated by a neutral as well as by a_belligerent Government, and is 
seriously considering instructing its eMcials accordingly, 

From the last paragraph of Secretary Lansing’s note above 
quoted it seems clear that this Government regards the right of 
a merchantman to arm as a very doubtful right; indeed, it is 
stated that we, as a Nation, are strongly inclined to the belief 
that “a merchant vessel carrying an armament of any sort should 
be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated,” and that this 
Government “ is seriously considering instructing its officials ac- 
cordingly.” In this note Secretary Lansing spoke for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. He spoke under the direction of 
the President of the United States, who, properly, has not hesi- 
tated to dictate the exact phraseology of important communica- 
tions that have gone from the State Department during his 
administration. It is not necessary to point out that if bellig- 
erent armed merchantmen are held to be auxiliary cruisers any 
American citizen who embarks on one of them does so at his 
own peril, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the situation that confronts us? 
Great Britain says she will continue to arm her merchantmen. 
She places upon those mercliantmen guns manned by trained 
gunners. She says they are armed for defensive purposes, 
Only the British naval board and the captains of the various 
vessels know the orders that are issued. Perhaps the defensive 
armament, in the twinkling of an eye, may be converted to 
offensive purposes. Germany says she will sink without warn- 
ing all armed merchantmen of a hostile nation. The President 
of the United States says that if an American life is lost in the 
sinking of an armed merchantman without warning he will 
hold Germany “to strict accountability.” 

In such a situation what is our duty? “Strict account- 
ability,” in plain English, means war. And war for what? 
Because a foolhardy or venal American citizen takes passage on 
a merchantman the armament of which, in the published view 
of our Government, should probably place it outside the pale of 
peaceful craft and bring it into the class of auxiliary cruisers 
or war vessels. Is it not clear, Mr. Speaker, that in such cir- 
cumstances Congress should protect American homes, American 
property, American rights, and American lives by issuing a very 
definite and a very serious warning to American citizens against 
taking passage on such ships? Why, sir, it is not as if our 
nationals had no other means of travel. At least four lines 
other than belligerents have ships regularly plying between this 
country and Europe. They may not be as large, they may not 
be as fast, they may not be as luxurious, but, before God, is the 
peace of a nation to be endangered in order that a few selfish 
citizens may enjoy the comforts of a certain boat? 

We have all heard of the man who sailed from New York last 
Saturday, declaring that he delighted in the “ thrill” of running 
blockades. Can we defend ourselves for allowing him that 
“thrill” at the possible cost of the lives of thousands of 
American youths, at the possible expense of the heartaches and 
misery of a hundred thousand American mothers? 

I am not afraid of war if war must come on some great issue 
of national honor. I am not afraid of war in defense of the 
flag and all the flag stands for. But I want no war, and the 
people whom I represent want no war, that is brought on 
through insistence upon a doubtful legal right. 

Is not this the time to prevent the danger of war? Is not 
the opportunity given us now to take a stand that will save 
endless complications and perhaps serious disaster in the near 
future? 

Much has been said here to-day, Mr. Speaker, about inter- 
ference by Congress in an international question. May this 
be called properly an “international” question? Should a 
German submarine sink an English armed merchantman which 
had no American citizen aboard, it would be none of our 
business. Why, then, have we not the same right to warn our 
nationals against taking passage upon such a ship that we 
haye to prohibit them from riding on a train that carries dyna- 
mite or to prevent them from subjecting themselves to danger 
by traversing the streets of a city which is under martial law? 
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Speakers here to-day have called attention to the warning 
issued by President Taft to American citizens to come out of 
Mexico and to the repeated injunctions of President Wilson to 
the same American citizens that they would remain in Mexico 
at their own peril. The warning in that instance has been 
likened to the warning now sought. There is one important 
difference. Depredations upon American property and murder 
of American citizens in Mexico were the work of robber bandits, 
with no stable, organized government willing and able to con- 
trol the situation. The loss of an American life through the 
attack of a submarine is due to the plan of warfare instituted 
by a responsible and powerful Government. And yet the rights 
in Mexico which were violated had been for years fixed and 
definite rights, with no question as to their status under law, 
while the right of a merchantman to arm, by the very state- 
ment of this Government, is an exceedingly doubtful right and 
open to serious question. 

I have upheld and defended the President’s policy in Mexico. 
I have felt that he is wise not to intervene. I have believed 
that the lives of American boys who might be called upon to 
wage for years a guerrilla warfare in that unfortunate country 
are infinitely more important than the mere property losses of 
a few citizens or a few corporations. Yet how much more to be 
dreaded than Mexican intervention is entanglement in the 
European war! Why, Mr. Speaker, the one is not comparable 
to the other. And if, without relinquishing our rights in any 
sense but simply governing ourselves sanely by the conditions 
which we face, we may avert the grave danger that inevitably 
threatens, is it not the part of wisdom so to do? 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAN TRILLJ, in his etlo- 
quent speech in favor of the rule, expressed his deep gratitude 
that Woodrow Wilson has been our President during the trying 
times of the past 18 months. I heartily echo that sentiment. 
I believe it is shared by a large majority of the American 
people. And the crowning glory of President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration is the fact that he has kept us out of war. I know 
that he is a man of peace. I know that he wants to preserve 
the peace. I know that he will exert all his splendid qualities 
of mind and heart to that end. But if Germany and England 
both adhere to their announced purposes, and if American citi- 
zens continue to travel on armed merchantmen without regard 
to the conditions that prevail, will it be possible to preserve 
the peace so much desired by our President and by the great 
masses of our people? 

Moreover, the President has asked for a direct expression 
from Congress as to whether or not we favor a resolution warn- 
ing our citizens not to take passage on armed merchantnien. 
Save for that request we should not have this resolution under 
consideration to-day. It has not been brought up at the in- 
stance of the House. Under ordinary procedure it would have 
been killed in committee, or, if reported favorably to the House 
would have taken its place at the foot of the calendar. It is 
here to be acted on now as a result of the letter of the Presi- 
dent to Mr. Pov, of the Rules Committee. That letter asked 
for a straightforward vote on a simple question. It did not ask 
for the consideration of the McLemore resolution alone. It re- 
quested action on all resolutions upon the subject of warning. 
There was no suggestion of evasion by tabling. On the con- 
trary, the language was very definitely in favor of such action 
as would show the sentiment of Congress. And yet the men 
who appeal to us in the name of the President are urging that 
the resolution be tabled. Why? Because thereby a lot of the 
Members of this House may be allowed to “straddle ”—may ap- 
parently yote for one thing when they believe in another. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, the easy and the 
pleasant thing would be to vote to table the resolution. Having 
so voted I could then explain to my constituents that while I 
favored a simple warning resolution I could not favor the Me- 
Lemore resolution and that I had no opportunity to support the 
kind of resolution in which I believed. At the same time I 
should not be subject to the charge of failing to support the 
President. But, sir, if I should be compelled to stand alone in 
this House, 1 would not so vote, for, believing as I do and 
feeling as I do, such an action would be unparalelled hypocrisy, 
and in that I will not indulge. I have been cautioned by well- 
intentioned colleagues that a negative vote will do my political 
prospects serious harm. I have said to them and I say to the 
House that it is far more important to me to perform con- 
scientiously the duties which I was elected to assume than to be 
reelected to an office which is without honor unless -honestly 
administered. And in no vote that I may be called upon to 
cast in this body will my mind be clearer or my judgment more 
definite that I am doing what is right than in my refusal to help 
to table the pending resolution. 
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That it will be tabled there is no question. That a majority 
of those who vote to table it are in favor of a warning resolu- 
tion there is equally no question. Almost every speaker upon 
the other side has so announced himself, but each has given 
some reason, more or less indirect, why he will not seek to 
amend the present resolution and pass it in amended form. The 
burden of the plea has been that we must stand by the Presi- 
dent in his diplomatic negotiations. Aye; but the President has 
asked for an expression. Let us tell him the truth. Let us 
not take action that is meaningless, that is spineless, that is 
cowardly. If we believe in a warning resolution, let us pass it. 
If we do not believe in it, let us defeat it. But let the issue be 
clear-cut and definite. Speaking for myself, I want to see the 
President unhampered in his diplomatice negotiations, but 1 
refuse to believe that his hands are tied and his efforts para- 
lyzed, as some eloquent gentlemen here assert, unless this House 
does—what? Tables a resolution, refuses to act on it, fails to 
give an expression of its views as the President has urged. 

Mr. Speaker, if definite need arise, if the honor of our Nation 
is threatened, there can be no doubt concerning the attitude of 
this House. As one man we shall stand behind our President. 
But the question to be decided to-day is not one of national 
honor, not one of diplomatic negotiation. Oh, I know that a 
lot of newspapers say it is; I know that a big hullabaloo has 
been raised throughout the country and many good people have 
been deceived as to the real issue. I know, too, that a large 
number of the newspapers which are now making the most 
noise have advocated for months that we should become a party 
to the European war. The question before us is a domestie 
question, It is this: Have we the right to advise our citizens 
so to exercise their privileges as not to risk involving this Na- 
tion with its hundred million people in the European war? 
That is the question. And for my part I believe we have that 
right. Moreover, I believe we owe that duty. I can not per- 
suade myself that one or one hundred or one thousand of our 
people should so exercise their rights of citizenship, no matter 
how clear those rights, as to run the risk of destroying the peace 
and the happiness of a nation. 

The resolution will be tabled. Perhaps, by the grace of God, 
we shall be spared war. Let us so hope. Let us so pray. In 
the end it may prove that this day of debate has done some 
real good, for in one thing we are all agreed. Every speaker 
here to-day; whether favoring a warning resolution or not, has 
expressed the belief that American citizens, regardless of their 
rights and privileges, but actuated by patriotism and common 
sense, should refrain from passage on armed merchantmen, If 
such views carry their message to the country and the people 
of the country respond, we shall have accomplished much. 


Cotton Claims—Captured and Abandoned Property—Tillman 
Bill to Pension Confederate Veterans and Their Widows. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 1, 1916. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I shall not ad- 
dress myself as directly to the pending measure, as important 
as are the war claims that constantly arise for consideration 
by Congress, as practically every phase and feature of the pend- 
ing measure has been discussed; but I do desire to speak with 
reference to another claim that a great section of the country— 
the great South—should properly have against the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Wars are always fruitful of heavy taxation, Revenues must 
be provided to support the armies in the field, and all things 
incident thereto. The moneys that go into the Federai Treas- 
ury by taxation from any source under ordinary occasions 
would last but a few days if great armies were in the field, 
and therefore Congress in the past has reached its taxing hand 
and assessed many things under warrant of constitutional au- 
thority. that it does not dare to do in times of peace. Congress 
has no greater power than the power to tax. The power to tax 
carries with it the power. to destroy. Certain things can be 
taxed by the Federal Government, but only those things that 
either are expressed or implied by the Federal Constitution. 
Most things within the States can be taxed by the legislatures 
of those States, such as a tax on land and on personal property, 


Seldom has Congress overriden the taxing authority vested in 
the Federal Constitution, but in the case of the tax imposed upon 
edtton during and succeeding the late Civil War, an exception 
was made by Congress that had no precedent before this law 
was passed and none has since followed. Its enactment, the 
cotton tax referred to, Mr, Speaker, was an arbitrary and ex- 
ceedingly unjust one. Why should cotton have been singled out 
as an object of taxation? Why were not corn and wheat and 
tobacco and other things, too numerous to mention, taxed? Cer- 
tainly if Congress had constitutional authority to levy a tax on 
cotton it likewise had the same authority to levy a tax on 
the other things mentioned by me; but a war tax was needed 
at a time when passion ran high, and there was much hatred 
and animosity between the two sections of the country, and 
ia put this heavy burden on the cotton producers of the 
uth. 

The bill introduced by my colleague, Mr. TTLLMAN, of Ar- 
kansas, regarding the $68,000,000 collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a tax imposed upon cotton during the Civil War 
has attracted no little attention throughout the Southern States, 

The bill asks that the amount so collected be used as a pen- 
sion fund and distributed among the surviving ex-Confederate 
soldiers and their widows, giving to each $500, and in addition 
to such payments, such soldiers and such widows shall be paid 
quarterly the sum of $30 per month each during the remainder 
of their lives, and that the act shall be administered by the 
United States Pension Office. 

This does not include all the bill provides for, as the Dill 
also asks that an appropriation shall be made for captured, 
abandoned, and confiscated property in addition to the collec- 
tion of the cotton tax between 1863 and 1868, making a total of 
$100,000,000. 

I am not asking for alms or that charity be given to this rem- 
nant of soldiers who wore the gray. We do not come knocking 
at the door of Congress for gratuities, but only for justice; that 
there be restored to that section the money that was wrong- 
fully taken from us; that that little band of surviving putriots 
and their widows may pass their remaining days in peace and 
plenty. 1 here quote from Mr. TILMAN's speech showing the 
amount of taxes paid into the Federal Treasury from this 
source, as follows: ; 


From 1863 to 1868 there was collected from citizens of the South- 


ern States a cotton tax, amounting in the aggregate to ,072.888.99, 

an itemized statement of which submit herewith. his statement 

shows the sums of money realized by the Government under the vari- 
ous acts leyying a tax on cotton; 

— —U — ———— E ea e -y E y ye Se 

1, 268, 412. 56 

1, 772, 983. 48 

- 18, 409, 654. 

23, 769, 078. 80 

22, 500, 947, 77 

c 8 ul Qsces Mee n ey ONS .. 


The collection of this cotton tax was under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Interna! Revenue. 

The impression prevails in some sections of the South where, 
unfortunately, there is lacking specific information, that this 
cotton-tax money of $68,000,000 is to-day in the Federal Treas- 
ury set apart and segregated; and, furthermore, the impression 
prevails that the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
this tax Was unconstitutional. Certain politicians, Mr. Speaker, 
who seek to ride into office and endeavor to hoodwink the peo- 
ple make this contention in the face of the facts. No money is 
segregated in the Treasury, but all moneys collected go into the 
general fund. While my colleague, Mr. Trrtman, of Arkansas, 
was making his splendid speech on his bill some time ago in 
the House I arose and propounded this question to Judge T- 
man. I had made the investigation years ago, and knew what 
his answer would be; and, of course, Mr. TiLLMaAN very frankly 
stated the facts as they are, in reply to my inquiry. Here is 
the question propounded to Mr, TILLMAN : 

“Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. I am very much interested in 
my colleague's discussion, as well as in the merits of the bill, 
and shall vote for his bill. I know he has given much thought 
and attention to it, because he has been quite industrious along 
that line. I arise to get some information upon this point. It 
is thought by some that this cotton tax of 508.000.000 is segre- 
gated and set aside in the Treasury and only awaits the action 
of Congress to bring about its disbursement. I made some in- 
vestigation myself and there is some conflict of opinion. I 
would like to get my colleague to answer that question, if the 
amount is set aside or if any money is segregated in the 
Treasury. 

“Mr. Turxan. Oh, no; that is not true. The money was 
collected and has been expended. It is not segregated in the 
Treasury. You could not get your finger on the identical 
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money; but it was collected without constitutional warrant, and 
should be refunded for that reason.” 

So that, Mr. Speaker, disposes of the fallacy that this money 
is set aside in the Treasury and only awaits the action of Con- 
gress to bring about its disbursement. 

Now, as to the decision of the Supreme Court as touching the 
constitutionality of this law. 1 do not believe, and, in fact. I 
almost know, the Supreme Court of the United States would 
not hold to-day such an act to be constitutional. No one will 
challenge the integrity or fair-mindedness of any honest court. 
All of us are creatures of environment. Those were days when 
hate rankled in the hearts of the people of the two sections, but 
I am happy to say that the courts of the country have generally 
been largely free from that prejudice. No one would accuse the 
Supreme Court of the United States of being biased or preju- 
diced. No doubt that great court in holding this law to be con- 
stitutional acted from the most patriotic motives; but let us 
analyze the situation. The court at that time, as it does to-day, 
consisted of nine members, seven Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, und all nine hailed from the northern part of the Repub- 
lic. Judge TILLMax in his speech had this to say of the per- 
sonnel of the court. I quote Mr. TILLMAN, as follows: 

My insistence is that this tax was illegally collected. 


And in this I concur with Judge TILEMAN. Again, Judge 
TILLMAN says: 

The history of its levy and collection involves some curious history, 

Continuing, Mr. TILLMAN reviews the personnel of the court 
and the history of the case, as follows: 


About four years after the Civil War one William M. Farrington 
brought suit in the Federal court for the western district of Tennes- 
see against Rolph S. Saunders, collector of internal revenue, alleging in 
his vompiaint that Saunders had collected without legal right the 
cotton tax imposed by the Federal Government. The — — court 
decided against him, and he appealed to the Supreme Court of ee 
United States. A splendid array of counsel appeared in the 
3 Pike, ex-Confederate egy poet, and lawyer, filed a — that 
is classic, Ex-Justice Jobn Campbell; former Justice R. 
Cur is: Philip pau who defeuded Gen. Daniel E. Sickles for Eliuag 
Philip “Barton Key, 4 5 at that ig Mem — leader of the Su- 
preme Court bar: ex-Judge Sharkey, es Roberston Fa 
of Tennessee ; eee Mf 9 — a the Washington bar; W 
Chilton; W. T. Otto: 1 Denver & Peck, of Washington; and 
William M. Evarts, of New York, one of the great luwyers of the 
country, all appeared in the case, Ey well as Attorney General E. R. 
Hoar, bro of Senator Hoar Massac A he a aa on 
behalf of the Government, ‘This eines which have 2 nd 
conina —.— ont =. briefs filed by these distin, 

ig Par at that time was com 
Bivins a 5 of Ohio, appointed by President Lincoln; Justice 
Nelson, a New York Democrat, Spee by President Tyler; Justice 
Clifford, a Maine Democrat, ap ed by N 1 Justice 
Swarne, a coos from Ohio. 3 7 Presi. : 
Justice Miller, a ublican * Praa ppointed President Lincoln; 
Justice Field, — ifornia, a appointed by, by President Lin- 
colin; David a . 10 Aline ed by President 
Lincoln ; eatin Stro) of lively eee rag a ‘Republican, p eg po by 
President Grant; and ley. a Republ can from w 2 
appointed by President 8 court composed of seven Republicans 
and two pee shal ge and all northern men. Although it was a great 
perunt 3 in the country, and although 
nearly 8 0.0 „000 was 5 tiy or indirectly, I und only a 
short entry of the transaction in the official record "38 the Supreme 
Court kept at ar period. On Monday, February 20, 1871, the following 
appears of record 

“No. 6. Bender term, 1870. William M. Farrington v. Rolph 8. 
— collector of internal revenue, Federal court, western district 
of Tennessee. 

“This case came on to be heard on the transcript of record from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Western District of Tennessee 
and was argued by counsel. On consideration whereof, the court being 
equally divided in opinion, it is now here ordered and pony pies A by Sree 
court that the judgment of the said cireuit court in the 
same is hereby, med by a divided court. 


So you see, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this was a case with- 
out precedent, novel in all of its bearings, the court handed 
down no written opinion, no reasons were assigned for the find- 
ings of the court, and no opinion published in the reports of that 
great court. The above half dozen lines, the very short entry 
of the proceedings, constitute the only findings of the Supreme 
Court on this case, involving millions of dollars and establishing 
a precedent that has not since been followed. And this memo- 
randum, so to speak, has been found among the musty records 
of the court, kept by the clerk of the court at that time. Cer- 
tainly, sir, an opinion of this importance—and I am not criti- 
cizing the court for its failure to hand down an elaborate 
opinion—might have been written, as I view it, with the great- 
est care and in the most punctilious fashion, for it involved 
many millions of dollars collected from a stricken people upon a 
statute without precedent in the history of congressional legis- 
lation and involving a vital proposition in the law of taxation. 

The Supreme Court, Mr. Speaker, by an equal division held 
that the tax was legally and constitutionally collected, four mem- 


bers deciding one way and four the other way, the burden rest-. 


ing upon the plaintiff, of course, to prove his case to be uncon- 
stitutional. One member of the court did not participate in the 


decision. T dare say that that would not be the findings of 
that high court to-day should a similar proposition be involved. 
More than half a century has come and gone since this tax was 
imposed upon cotton, the bitter feeling that subsisted then be- 
tween the two sections has happily died away, and we stand 
to-day a reunited people, honoring but one flag, 

This case being without precedent and the law upon which it 
was founded wholly unjust, why can not a great, big, just, and 
generous Government, through its Representatives in Congress, 
give back to the people—yes, to the Southern people—this tax 
of $68,000,000 in pensions, that it may go to that remnant of 
veterans, even to those who wore the gray, now with tottering 
step and stooped shoulders, and their widows, that their few 
remaining days may be passed in peace and plenty. Could this 
Government do a more generous thing than that? Could it do 
a more just thing than that? I believe such an act on the part 
of Congress, with both sections joining in the consummation of 
this work of justice, would do more to heal forever the wounds 
and to bridge over the chasm in every part of the country, if 
that chasm has not yet been wholly bridged, than any dozen other 
things that Congress might do. 

There are living in the South to-day but few of that remnant 
of men. as brave and courageous as Cæsar’s legions. Their ranks 
are serried. The grim reaper has been abroad in the land, and 
with his sickle he has mowed down all but about 50,000 of those 
scarred-faced veterans who grimly withstood shot and shell and 
fought for the right as God gave them the power to see the 
right. The widows of those veterans likewise should equally be 
cared for. Their brows are also wrinkled, their hands and 
fingers are bony, and age is fast hurrying them to the great 
unknown, and they, too, will soon join the ranks of those patriots 
who have passed into the beyond. The last call will soon be 
heard: There will be but few more gatherings of the clans, 
There will be no more rendezvous. The muster roll will in a few 
short years become a blank. The last watch will then be over 
and all tents will be folded in the bivouac of the dead. . 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT F. HOPWOOD, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr, HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this question has been so ably 
presented by the gentlemen—Mr. Forpnry, of Michigan, Mr. MAR- 
200 Er theft pooma tangcremmey ted 
a wo 

My friend Batrey, who represents an adjoining district to 
mine in Pennsylvania, has lamented the fact that his party— 
Democratic—has broken about all the pledges contained in 
the Baltimore platform. That instead of an economical adminis- 
tration they have been profligate and extravagant. That be- 
cause of this extravagance they are now compelled to break 
atone plank in order to get money to replenish an empty 


ry. 

My friend Baux loves that platform because of the fact 
that it was the child of the man he worships, Billy Bryan.” 

What is a platform among friends, anyhow! 

The Baltimore convention stultified itself when it robbed the 
knightliest Democrat of them all of a nomination which he had 
fairly won from the people of his party by a majority of the 
instructed delegates to said convention. 

The platform was made to get in on, and it served that pur- 
pose. It, however, by the astuteness of its maker, contained a 
self-acting device to throw the occupant overboard at the end 
of one term, which seems to be thrown out of gear by the man 
at the wheel. The Republicans have started a little device of 
their own that will accomplish the same result when the people 
get a chance to register their will at the ballot box in November. 
So Bryan need not worry. 

This 25 per cent reduction on sugar duties has in the past two 
years cost the country thirty millions in loss of revenue, and if 
the provision to take off the remaining 75 per cent of this duty 
on May 1 were put into force, it would cost the Government from 
forty to fifty millions of dollars per annum in addition. Why do 
not our Democratic friends restore the 25 per cent they took off 
in addition to retaining the duty now collected on imported 
sugar? 
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Why do they not go further and restore the tariff on wool, thus 
adding about $50,000,000 annually to our revenues that the 
country now so badly needs? 

Has the loss of these revenues under the Underwood tariff 
benefited any citizen of the Republic? Do we not pay more for 
sugar and clothing and all the necessaries of life than ever 
heretofore? a 

The answer will be registered at the polls in November, and 
the Democratic Party will be again relegated to a state of 
“ innocuous desuetude ” for the next 25 or 50 years. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES OC. McLAUGHLIN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, during the short time 
allowed for debate on the McLemore resolution—the resolution 
of warning, as it is called—I had no opportunity to state my 
position or the reason for the votes I intended to cast, so shall 
use the time granted me now for that purpose. 

With the permission of the House, I shall insert with my 
remarks in the Recorp a copy of the resolution and a copy of 
the special rule under which it was considered. 


House resolution 147. 


Whereas the Governments of two of the powers at present In war in 
Europe and on the high seas have informed all neutral powers 
of their intention to instruct the commanders of their submarine 
nayal yessels to attack — 55 sight after February 29 all armed 
vessels of their enemies, whether such armed vessels are admittedly 
na val vessels or carry thelr armaments under the name and guise 
of “ defensive armament for merchant ships”; and 

Whereas the Government of Germany, one of the powers which have 
so informed the neutral powers, has submitted to the Government 
of the United States photographic facsimiles of cm, ea secret orders 
of the British Government, which secret orders direct that such 
so-called “ defensive armament for merchant ships“ shall be used 
offensively and shall be manned and directed by naval officers and 
men of the navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called “ defensive 
armament for merchant ships and such naval officers and men 
shall be. so far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and ports, with the evident intention to deceive; and 

Whereas the only possible use for a “defensive gun” is the same as 
the use for an “offensive gun,” namely, to shoot and, if possible. 
8 rar damage the enemy ship, whether submarine or other nava 
craft; an 3 

Whereas the Government of the United States has neither the desire 
nor the right to dictate to any of the powers whether they shall arm 
their merchant ships with guns or other-armament or not and has 
no interest in the success or failure of such ships so armed in using 
their armaments in the only way in which they could be effectively 
nsed, namely, in destroying or injuring enemy submarines or other 
naval vessels ; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in the 
success or failure of the submarines or other naval vessels of any 

ower in escaping or destroying such merchant ships so armed, and 
as no desire or right to dictate to any of the powers what steps 
they shall take to protect their vital interests and pursue their 
legitimate belligerent operations; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States can not look upon any 
naval engagement between any armed ships of opposing belligerent 
powers, no matter how such ships, or any one of such ships, may be 
designated or disguised, as other than a naval engagement under- 
taken by each be! . with the purpose of destroying the other 
_belligerent ships and the lives of the people thereon ; an 

Whereas, while it is indifferent as to quibbles about such terms as 
offensive“ and defensive“ as applied to guns on ships of powers 
at war, the Government of the United States is vitally concerned 
to offer its own citizens the best possible advice, counsel, 
assistance in avoiding the hazards of war; and 

Whereas the Governments of dampar aao Austria-Hungary have given 
the Government of the United States positive assurance that un- 
armed ships carrying chiefiy nonbelligerent ssengers will not be 
sunk—unless while resisting the right of visit and search—uonless it 
is certain that the nonbelligerent passengers can be removed to a 

lace of safety; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States is vitally interested in 
preserving to its own warships, submarine and other war vessels, full 
necessary freedom of action against an enemy, whether avowed or dis- 
guised, in any possible future war: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
ess of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, request the 

resident to warn all ‘American citizens, within the borders of the 

United States or its possessions or elsewhere, to refrain from traveling on 

any and all “hips of any and all of the powers now or in future at war, 

which ship or ships shall mount guns, whether such ship be frankly 
avowed a part of the naval forces of the power whose flag it flies or 
shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether such gun 
or guns or other armament be called “offensive” or “defensive”; and 
in case American citizens do travel on such armed belligerent ships, that 
mer do so at their own risk. 

hat when the President of the United States or the Secretary of 
State shall come into possession of the actual memorandum of the 


and 


German Government containin 
secret instructions issued by the Britis 


photographic facsimiles of alleged 
Government, which alleged 
secret instructions direct that so-called “defensive armament for mer- 
chant ships shall be used offensively, and that so-called defensive 
armament for merchant ships“ shall be manned and directed by naval 
officers and men of the Navy of Great Britain, and that such so-called 
“defensive armament for merchant ships” and such naval officers and 
men shall be, as far as possible, concealed and disguised when in neutral 
waters and ports, with the evident intention to deceive, the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of State shall at the earliest pos- 
sible moment trensmit such actual memorandum of the German Gov- 
ernment, with such facsimlles of alleged secret instructions of the British 
Government, and with all 1 whatsoever, to the Speaker of the 
House, that it and they may laid before the House for its full infor- 
mation and for its assistance in performing its duty and function of 
guarding the welfare of the country and its citizens and for its assist- 
ance in performing its constitutional duty of advising the President of 
the United States with regard to foreign relations. 

That the House expresses the determination of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States both to hold all American rights and 
to exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in avoiding actions which 
tend to bring American citizens and American interests into the zone of 
conflict where the passions of war are raging. 


SPECIAL RULE. 
_ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this rule the louse 
shall proceed to consideration of House resolution 147; that there shall 
be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. FLOOD, and one-half by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Coormr; that at the conclusion of said general debate 
ie 185 resolution shall be considered under the general rules ot the 
ouse. 

After 1 hour and 30 minutes of debate on the rule had been 
had I voted for the previous question—a motion to close the de- 
bate. I voted for the rule, and after four bours of debate on 
the resolution I yoted for the motion to lay the resolution on 
the table, which motion being carried defeated and finally dis- 
posed of the resolution. 

My votes on the resolution and on questions connected with 
its consideration by the House were not an expression of opinion 
on any feature of the administration's foreign policy; approval 
or disapproval of that policy, confidence or lack of confidence in 
the President was in no way involved. The votes meant simply, 
or 1 was expressing the feeling, that it is not proper during 
these troublous times for Congress to interfere with the adminis- 
tration in its negotiations and correspondence with forcign 
powers. The resolution, objectionable even as a resolution of 
warning to American citizens, contains other things which, in 
my judgment, made it impossible of consideration. A simple 
note of warning looks harmless, but I believe consideration of it 
at this time is unwise. 

There is no doubt of the right of American citizens to ride on 
armed merchant ships of belligerents if they wish or are de- 
termined to do so, but connected with and inseparable from the 
exercise of that right and the difficulties which may result 
therefrom are other matters concerning which there is or likely 
will be serious dispute between our Government and some, per- 
haps all, of the belligerents. There is the question of the atti- 
tude of our Government toward the entire subject of submarine 
warfare; the attitude of our Government toward armed mer- 
chant ships of belligerents and their rights in the harbors of 
this country; its attitude toward the demand of both Teutons 
and allies that international law, even when vital interests of 
neutrals are involved, may be changed or altogether disregarded, 
as the wishes or interests of belligerents seem to require. 

In our Government the President and his immediate advisers 
are and always have been charged with the duty and responsi- 
bility of carrying on diplomatie correspondence and of repre- 
senting the people of the United States in all matters in dispute 
between this country and foreign countries. This is no time for 
Congress to interfere with the exercise of that duty; it is no 
time for Congress to enter the field of diplomacy. Congressional 
action would be a step in the direction of usurpation of an ex- 
ecutive function and at this time might embarrass the adminis- 
tration, detract from its dignity, lessen its power and influence, 
and lead to confusion worse confounded. 

Is there danger of confusion? Is there danger of embar- 
rassing the administration or of encouraging foreign countries 
in their refusal to accede to its request in behalf of American 
rights and for the protection of lives and property of American 
citizens? : 

A few days ago leading Members of this House, including 
the Speaker, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and 
floor leader of the majority party, and the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, told the President that 
the House was demanding opportunity of considering a “ resolu- 
tion of warning,” and if a vote were taken such a resolution 
would be carried by a vote of 2 or 3 to 1. Newspapers of 
this country and of foreign countries told of this meeting of 
Democratic leaders with the President and of the apparent 
determination of the House to assert itself and to take part in 


the consideration and settlement of the troublesome “ armed 


merchantmen issue.” Notice of this threatened action on the 
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part of the House reached foreign capitals, and that it attracted 
serious attention and influenced consideration of the “ armed 
merchantmen issue appears by an article in a prominent news- 
paper published in the eapital city of one of the belligerents, a 
significant part of which is as follows: i 
It (the armed 8 pened 18 6 3 
a ngress 
8 thet the 6ccinion r= interes tiotal affairs be taken from the 
President's nands and placed in those of Congress, 

Cun there be any doubt as to the purpose of the McLemore 
resolution or any doubt of the effect upon pending negotiations 
relating to the “armed-merchantmen issue” if the resolution 
be adopted? Can there be doubt as to which side of the con- 
troversy will be aided or encouraged or which side will be em- 
barrussed or hindered? 

It is commonplace to say that we stand by our own country. 
We can better and more properly state our position by saying, 
“Our country! May she always be in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.” 

The people of the United States, including Members of Con- 
gress, exercise the right, sometimes wisely, sometimes unwisely, 
of criti¢izing the administration in its course relating to foreign 
affairs, but such criticism is or ought to be offered only for the 
purpose of assisting the administration in the choice of the 
proper course to be pursued, It Is entirely different from formal 
action by Congress which may belittle the administration in the 
eyes of the world and embarrass it in the consideration of mat- 
ters involving the honor and safety of our country. 

Some months ago Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of State, de- 
livered to the Austrian ambassador a letter which set forth the 
view of our administration in the matter of shipment of muni- 
tions, The ambassador, reading the letter and noting that it 
was a refusal to accept the Austrian contention, asked Mr. 
Bryan if the letter meant what it said, or if it was “to be 
taken ut its face value.” Mr. Bryan replied that the letter was 
“intended for home consumption.” That statement by Mr. 
Bryan wns rank treachery to the administration and, besides, 
was an insult to the American people. We are very well able to 


believe the President said, as is reported, that“ it has taken six. 


months to overcome the influence of Mr. Bryan in foreign 
affairs.” 

The Congress may, and many of its Members do, differ radi- 
cally from the President in his management of foreign affairs, 
but it win not be guilty of treachery, nor will it, on account of 
political or other differences, take any action which might em- 
barrass the consideration of questions involving the rights and, 
possibly, the safety of all the people of our country. 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this measure to retain the existing 
duty on sugar that would otherwise be abolished May 1 is one 
that Republicans can vote for with satisfaction. The only mis- 
take made is that the duty imposed by the last pretective tariff 
mensure is not fully restored. The Nation has derived no benetit 
whatever from the reduced tariff on sugar, but has suffered a 
great loss. Although the Democrats promised reduced prices 
that would lower the cost of living, prices have been much 
higher. Sugar cost more to consumers before the European war 
began than was the case before the passage of the Democratic 
tariff act, and the price has advanced to 6} cents a pound, whole- 
sale, in New York this month. The Government lost over 510. 
000,000 annually in revenue; development of the sugar industry 
ceused; 13 beet-sugar factories closed, while the cane-sugar 

‘industry in Louisiana was severely demoralized. If this bill is 
Dot pussed, $40,000,000 more in revenue will be lost. 

The cane-sugar refineries profited, and that is why Mr. Spreck- 
els and others of that class worked so hard for the Democratic 
ticket in 1912 and contributed generously to the election of Mr. 
Wilson as President. Those refineries are most strongly op- 
posed to this measure, which the Democrats are forced to urge 
because of the bankrupt condition of the Treasury, due to their 
tariff legislation. The refiners propose a consumption tax. The 
consumers would pay that tux and leave the refiners free to 
increase their enormous profits. 


CANE REFINERS’ PROFITS—SOUTHERN PRODUCTS PROTECTED, 


Beet sugar does not pass through these big cane refineries 
and the refiners do not make an average net profit of $10 a ton 
on beet sugar as they do on cane. It is estimated that owing 
to the high price of sugar this year the production of beet sugar 
will reach 862,000 short tons. If the beet-sugar industry were 
destroyed the big refiners would receive $8,628,000 more for re- 
fining cane sugar to take its place. That is why they have been 
So anxious to put the free-trade party in power and to retain it 
in control of the Government. By raising the price of sugar 
only one-fourth of a cent per pound the refiners would make 
$21,000,000 more, and that added to $8,628,000 would total 
nearly $30,000,000. That is the stake the refiners have in view 
in destroying the beet-sugar industry. 

Why is the duty on sugar, as now levied, to be retained, along 
with that on rice, peanuts, and other southern products, while 
so many northern products are left on the free list? Not one 
of these is any cheaper under the Democratic tariff than was 
the case under the protective tariff, while many of them are 
higher in price. But imports from Argentina have more than 
doubled in volume, though exports to that country have de- 
creased, and so on with Canada and other agricultural countries. 
When the European war ends our farmers will be enormously 
injured by these foreign products without any gain to consumers. 
But the southern producers will be protected—in fact it is prob- 
able that the outcry of the cane-sugar producers in Louisiana 
has had much to do with bringing forward this bill to retain 
the duty on sugar instead of raising the necessary revenue by 
internal taxation, as suggested by President Wilson. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES WOULD GAIN BY SUGAR PROTECTION. 


The United States pays over $100,000,000 annually to foreign 
producers of raw sugar, every pound of which could be produced 
in this country. The United States, according to the Agricul- 
ture Department, has at least 274,000,000 acres of land on which 
sugar beets could be grown profitably, but only 500,000 acres 
were so used in 1912. To produce the sugar now imported would 
require the use of only 1,671,000 acres. It is a profitable crop. 
France, Germany, Austria, and other European countries pro- 
duce all the sugar they consume, and even export it, although 
their advantages for the growth of sugar beets are not equal to 
those of the United States; but they protected the industry and 
its enormous growth was the result. The production of beets for 
sugar in rotation with other crops greatly increases the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. The average growth of Wheat and other 
crops on soil used a part of the time for beets has more than 
doubled in Europe. The same result has followed in this coun- 
try, although comparatively few beets are grown here. The 
yield of wheat, rye, barley, and oats per acre increased 80 per 
cent in Germany, while it increased only 6 per cent in the United 
States. That was one result of beet-sugar production in Ger- 
many. Similar results have followed in other European coun- 
tries. The cost of developing the beet-sugar industry in Europe 
has been repaid many times, and the same result would follow 
here. The per capita consumption of sugar in the United States 
has increased from 18 pounds in 1860 to 85 pounds in 1914, an- 
other strong reason for promoting the production of the sugar 
we consume. 

Free trade is fatal to the farmers as well as other producers. 
Since the United Kingdom put farm products on the free list, 
1,835,000 people have ceased to cultivate the soil in that country, 
and 4,000,000 acres of land are no longer cultivated but turned 
over to pasture. But every other European country has increased 
the number of acres cultivated, though Britain had less acre- 
age than other nations, That is an indication of what is in 
store for the farmers of the United States under free trade, 
if the Democrats are retained in power. 

SLOW PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION, 


There are many important subjects to be considered at this 
session of Congress, but so far slow progress has been made in 
the way of legislation. The party in power learned something 
from the last election, in which they were saved from over- 
whelming defeat by the European war. Mr. New anps, of 
Nevada, one of the old and conservative leaders in the Senate on 
the Democratic side, intimated in a speech in that body that 
defeat for his party in 1914 was “ only averted by the European 
war.” Perhaps the delay and hesitation in legislating at this 
session are due to the result of the last congressional election. 
But it is not easy to see what is to be accomplished by this 
delay. 

The Democratic Party is divided on the most important ques- 
tion which the President has recommended for the consideration 
of Congress—that is, national defense. The wisdom of prompt - 
action on that subject is self-evident. The bankrupt condition 
of the Treasury, owing to Democratic tariff legislation, is a 
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detriment to legislation in regard to preparedness or anything 
else requiring an appropriation. Still, when it comes to what 
is known as “pork-barrel” legislation the party in control has 
no hesitation in proceeding promptly without regard to the 
Treasury. 

The appropriation of $25,000,000 for the construction of public 
roads in various States has been pushed through this body, al- 
though that is an entirely new field for the Government, and 
such work is taken up at a particularly bad time because of 
Treasury conditions. That is practically the only measure of 
importance, outside of the deficiency appropriations and other 
routine matters, on which action has been taken in this body. 

ENORMOUS DEFICIENCY BILLS—-PUBLIC BUILDING SCANDALS, 


The deficiency bills will apparently aggregate, before this ses- 
sion closes, as much as $30,000,000. Not appropriating sufficient 
money in the annual appropriation bills, and making up the 
deficiency in separate bills, is an unfortunate way of making it 
appear that appropriations are smaller than they really are, 
There were 13 pages of appropriations for public buildings, 
many ef them for the beginning of such buildings and some of 
them in towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants, in the urgent 
deficiency bill considered at this session. That is only another 
way of securing “pork” for the benefit of various Members. 
The Treasury Department has already held up a good many 
appropriations of that kind, because they provide for buildings 
in places of less than 5,000 population or in which the post-office 
receipts do not amount to $15,000 annually. One of the items 
to which I refer provided for the construction of a public build- 
ing in De Land, Fla., which had a population of only 2,812 ac- 
cording to the census of 1910. That is another illustration of 
“urgent deficiency.” A building in a town of that hind will 
cost much more for its upkeep than the rental of a building to 
provide accommodations for needed purposes, to say nothing of 
deterioration, i 

In large cities—even in the city of Washington, where there is 
urgent need of public buildings—they are not provided, because 
it will not help at election time. The Government is paying in 
this city over $600,000 annually in rentals, but that goes on, 
while appropriations are made for public buildings in villages 
all over the country. Gainesville, Fla., has 6,000 population and 
a public building that cost $150,000. Evansville, Wyo., has 2,500 
population, and a $125,000 building where the Federal courts 
meet about two days in the year. In 1906 there were 503 Gov- 
ernment buildings in the country, but in 1915 there were 967. 
About as many buildings were erected in 9 years as in the 
previous 130 years. Texarkana, Tex., has a $110,000 courthouse, 
used three or four days in, the year, and a separate building 
for a post office, but in New York City the Government leases 
court rooms on the twenty-seventh floor of a private building. 
An effort to get an appropriation for a site for a courthouse in 
New York was defeated, yet one was obtained for a courthouse 
in Paintsville, Ky., with 942 population. An appropriation for 
a new and necessary post-office building in Chicago was refused, 
yet ons was made for Vernal, Utah, with only 836 population, 
The fact is, a great mistake is made in locating public buildings 
through acts of Congress. In England they have found a better 
way. If a public building is wanted there, the lord commis- 
sioners of the treasury investigate and decide the question. 
Thus they are saved from the scandals that attach to the “ pork- 
barrel“ methods followed in this country. 

TREMENDOUS DEFICIT IN THE REVENUE FROM THE TARIFF. 

In his Indianapolis speech, a year or more ago, the President 
boasted of the effectiveness of the Democratic tariff in the pro- 
duction of revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. 
That was the same speech in which he said that the Republican 
Party had had no new ideas for 30 years. There was about as 
much truth in one statement as in the other. He also boasted 
in that speech of the provision in the bill creating the Trade 
Commission, giving it all the powers of a tariff commission, 
which provision, he told his audience, had been sneaked through 
Congress, without the Republicans becoming aware of the fact. 
As has been shown repeatedly here in this body, there was no 
truth about such a provision haying been passed surreptitiously. 
There is also no truth in the statement that the tariff law is 
effective for the purpose of revenue. In his message to Congress 
on December 7 the President dealt with the present state of the 
Treasury, and said that if the laws were not changed there 
would be on June 80, 1917, a deficit of $297,000,000. But that 
figure is far below what the actual deficit would be, though it is 
u fair illustration of the effectiveness of the Democratie tariff 
and other laws in producing revenue. 

ANTIQUATED METHODS IN THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 


During the last 10 months of the Republican tariff there 
was a balance of trade in favor of this country amounting to 


$606,000,000. During the corresponding period under the Demo- 
cratic law, before the European war began, the balance of trade 
was reduced to $345,000,000, a loss of $260,000,000, or $26,000,000 
a month, That shows again the utter failure of the existing 
tariff law. 

The imports for the 10 months under Republican law, which 
were free of duty, aggregated $782,005,392, while for the corre- 
sponding period in 1915 the free imports reached $940,798,793. 
The dutiable imports for 10 months in 1915 were $167,000,000 
less than for the corresponding period at the close of the Taft 
administration. These are the figures of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, although a special committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, after investigating 
the methods followed in that bureau, declared the figures worth- 
less owing to antiquated methods. That is an illustration of 
how the bureau has failed to improve its methods, though it 
has devoted so much time and public money to advertising the 
alleged wonderful accomplishments of the Democratic admin- 
istration. Judging by the figures of that bureau for seven 
months before the European war began, as compared with the 
corresponding time under the Taft administration, imports in- 
creased at the rate of over $200,000,000 annually while exports 
Gecreased to about the same extent. In other words, American 
wage earners suffered a loss in the production of goods that 
sold for $400,000,000 annually. But that was only a small part 
of the loss, as our exports of manufactures are only about 3 
per cent of the total production. We ail know of the millions 
of men thrown out of employment and of the soup houses and 
other charitable methods of feeding them that necessarily fol- 
lowed the enactment of the Democratic tariff law. 


WAR ORDERS—A WINDFALL FOR THE DEMOCRATS. 


The foreign trade during the last year of the Taft adminis- 
tration reached $4,278,892,383, but during the fiscal year of 
1915 the aggregate was only about $168,000,000 more, notwith- 
standing the enormous war orders. What these war orders 
total may be gathered from the exports already made, though 
the full effect of the orders has not yet been felt. War muni- 
tions are only a part of the orders. : 

The exports of horses and other animals for nine months end 
ing September, 1913, under the Republican tariff were $5,600,000 - 
in value; for the corresponding period in 1914, under Demo- 
cratic tariff, they were $4,600,000, or $1,000,000 less in that 
time. But in the corresponding period in 1915, with the war 
orders, they reached $92,200,000. Meats, cotton,. explosives, 
breadstuffs, wool manufactures, and so forth, all come in under 
war orders. The exports of breadstuffs in nine months, under 
war orders, increased $256,000,000. That will give a fair idea of 
what the war has done for our export trade in those particular 
lines. In other branches exports are less, and were much less 
under the Democratic law before the war began. Exports to 
South America and countries not directly affected by the war 
are less than they were under the protective tariff. The Demo- 
cratic tariff law is a failure in every way, and instead of pro- 
ducing sufficient revenue it necessitated the imposition of the 
income tax and the so-called“ war-revenue taxes” to make up 
the deficit created by the tariff law and excessive appropriations. 

LOSS OF IMPORTS NOT THE CAUSE OF TREASURY DEFICITS. 

We hear much about the loss of revenue because of the war. 
Secretary McAdoo has said that the loss of revenue was “due 
solely to the falling off in importations.” That is a misleading 
statement. The imports for December, 1912, under the Repub- 
lican tariff, were, in value, $154,095,444, but for December, 
1915, they were $171,841,665, or $17,000,000 more than under the 
Republican tariff. They were greater in November than in the 
corresponding month under the Republican tariff. In January, 
1916, they reached the enormous total of over $184,000,000, or 
$62,000,000 more than in January, 1915, and $30,000,000 more 
than in January, 1914, six months before the war began. The 
imports for 1912 were $100,000,000 larger than in any previous 
year. But for 1915, under the Democratic tariff, notwithstand- 
ing the war, which shut off Imports from Germany and Austria 
and some other countries, they were only $39,467,200 less than in 
the record year of 1912, and 71.7 per cent of the imports in 
December came in free of duty. 

With the average duty at less than 12 per cent the amount 
of revenue from that source would have been small, showing 
how ridiculous is the assertion that the loss of revenue was due 
to a decline in imports. Had the Republican rates of duty been 
imposed, there would have been ample revenue. For the entire 
war period the average imports are over $140,000,000 a month, 
or $5,000,000 a month more than from May, 1913, to August, 
1913, under the Republican tariff. The imports for last June 
were the largest for any June in our history. For last October 
they were larger than in the same month for 1913 or 1914. 
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In November the imports were the largest for any corresponding 
month in our history. That shows how little there is in the talk 
of the deficit being due to a decline in imports. With about the 
same imports, under Republican rule the revenue for the month 
was about $11,000,000 more. The average ad valorem rate on 
all import: under the law passed when Cleveland was President 
was 20 per cent; under the Dingley tariff law they averaged 
from 22 to 29 per cent; under the Payne law, from 17 to 21 per 
cent; and for the first fiscal year under the Underwood law, 
12.9 per cent. But at the present time they are not in excess of 
10 per cent, and have been going lower since June. 

LARGE IMPORTS—WHAT IS IN STORE FOR US WHEN THE WAR ENDS-—-WHAT 

DEMOCRATS SAY, 

For the first 10 months under the Underwood law the increase 
in the imports of foreign manufactures—that is, of goods simi- 
lar to those produced in our ccuntry—was very great, amounting, 
for instance, to 54 per cent in cotton cloths, while of woolen 
goods they more than trebled. The war checked imports, but 
they are more now than under the last months of the Republican 
tariff. From the imports of the last few months it is evident 
that the total will reach about $2,000,000,000 per year, or nearly 
$209,000,000 more than for any preceding year. We can judge 
what is ahead of us under the Democratic tariff when the war 
ends and all of the producing forces of the Old World are at 
work again. 

The exports of foreign nations not engaged in the war are 
greatly increasing, while England and France begin to show 
large increases, even Russia showing an increase in recent 
months. Spain exported 25 per cent more in the latter part of 
1915 than she did before the war began. Japan shows a very 
large increase. The United States is not alone by any means 
in its increase of exports due to the war. Argentina’s exports 
last year increased $209,000,000, while imports decreased 
$45,000,000, 

A distinguished Democrat of Boston, chairman of the direc- 
tors of that port, pertinently remarks: 

The t increase in the value of our exports is due wholly to the 
demand for supplies and materials used in warfare. We have about 
800,000 wage earners employed who at the close of the war will be 
innocent victims ot the gigantic readjustment which must then take 
place. There is no doubt that after the war there will be an extreme 
reaction. * * Our trade balance for the year ending June 30, 
1915, in normal legitimate merchandise was smaller than has been 


gince 1910, and almost $200,000,000 less than that of the year before 
the war, 


Our exports are less with countries not at war while our 
imports from them have increased. There will be an avalanche 
of foreign products sweeping down on this country when the war 
ends. The Boston Globe, a Democratic newspaper, says that 
after the war closes “an industrial war, in which we will have 
the most to lose, and into which we shall be drawn, will follow 
the present crisis,” adding: 7 

Obviously we must prepare to meet the coming struggle in the best 
way to safeguard American industry. The European nations will seek 
ruthlessly to crush their American rivals, since we shall be their 
principal opponents, in their efforts to recover from the losses by war. 
Their method will the most effective one possible. This method is 
“dumping.” Goods produced cheaply will be poured into the United 
States after the war_to undersell American-made goods produced in 
normal conditions. Our budding dye industry, for instance, will be 
swamped under a flood of German chemicals sold at prices below the 
cost of production here, If we do nothing to stop this flood of Euro- 
pean goods our country will suffer one of its worst financial panics, 
Thousands of men will be thrown out of work; the labor market will 
be drugged by hungry men, and we will have the soup kitchen, the bread 
line, scared capital, and industral chaos. Our industrial defense is our 
tarif. We must keep out pauper goods from war-sodden Europe. 


Senator Lewis, of Illinois, is another Democrat who begins to 
see nh new light. He says: 

To allow the manufactured articles of Europe to come without limit 
to this country as a Democratic theory, the goods to be sold at such price 
as Europe could take in order to obtain money to build up her wasted 
places, would be to overcome our own manufactures and slay the pos- 
sibility of establishing American plants to take the place of those 
which heretofore in Europe served the uses of America and the world. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, an eminent Democrat, urges— 

The Democratic party to abandon its free-trade policy, a policy 
which has persistently proved a disastrous failure and which has con- 
tinually plunged the country into the depths of financial depression 
during Democratic administrations, and which has invariably resulted 
in a deficiency of revenue which had to be met by extraordinary taxa- 
„tion or bond issues. 

WOMEN EMPLOYED INSTEAD OF MEN IN EUROPE—WAR DEDTS—FALSE 
TARIFF PREDICTIONS. 


Women are now being employed in Europe instead of men, 
who have gone to war, which will be a gain in industrial work 
to the European countries. Those nations will soon be in a 
bankrupt condition. Great Britain now has a debt of about 
$10,000,000,000 and Germany owes about as much more, while 
France and Italy and Russia have enormous debts of like 
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nature. About 3,000,000 men have been killed, nearly 10,000,000 
wounded and maimed, and over 2,300,000 made prisoners. The 
money that has been borrowed to carry on the war means 
twenty-seven times the national debt of the United States in- 
curred in 189 years of history. It means a debt of about $360 
for every family in all belligerent countries. Where is that 
money coming from? Europe will be bankrupt when the war 
ends and we will have bankrupt nations to contend with. But 
nothing is being done in Congress to meet the tremendous influx 
of foreign goods at the close of the war. Our Democratic op- 
ponents, as a rule, admit the danger, but they do nothing. 

It is like their predictions as to their tariff, The President 
declared that it would produce abundant revenue. Mr. UNDER- 
woop, in charge of the bill in this House, declared that the law 
would reduce the cost of living in the United States, and that 
it would not disturb the business of the country; it would in- 
crease our foreign trade and would collect revenue sufficient to 
run the Government. Mr. Simmons, in charge of the bill in 
the Senate, said that it would “cut down the cost of living,” 
and would produce a surplus of revénue equal to $18,000,000 at 
the close of the fiscal year 1915. Like talk came from other 
prominent men on that side, but every one of those predictions 
has proved false. The cost of living has increfsed instead of 
decreasing. According to the New York Times, a responsible 
Democratic newspaper, 25 food commodities which are in daily 
use upon the table of the average family, and which cost $1.31 
in 1911, under Republican tariff, cost $1.48 last year under the 
Democratic tariff, and the cost was only 2 cents less im 1914, 
before the European war began. In other words, there has 
been an increase of at least 18 per cent in the cost of living 
under the Democratic tariff law. We all know that instead of 
a surplus, as Senator Simmons predicted, there has been an 
enormous deficit made up in part by a vast increase in direct 
taxation. As to disturbing business conditions, there were 
18,820 failures during 1914, the worst record in history as to 
number, while the amount of liabilities were only exceeded by 
those of the fateful Democratic year of 1893. Bank clearings, 
a fair measure of the business of the country, were 11.1 per 
cent less than in 1912, the last year of Republican administra- 
tion. Capital invested in new enterprises was $700,000,000 less 
in 4914 than in 1912. Railroad gross earnings declined 4.4 per 
cent; iron production decreased 25.3 per cent; steel mills were 
reduced 40 per cent in production; 30 per cent of the looms of 
our woolen mills were idle, and so on with other industries, 
while the imports of these articles enormously increased. Mil- 
lions of men were out of work, and many are still in that condi- 
tion. Instead of increasing our foreign trade, it rapidly dė- 
creased with a balance against us before the European war be- 
gan as compared with a large balance in our favor under Re- 
publican tariff. The war has been a tremendous aid to the 
Democrats in obscuring their costly blunders, 

DEMOCRATS VIOLATE THEIR PLATFORM. 


The Democrats have violated practically every plank in their 
platform of 1912. They promised to revise the tariff without 
disturbance to business, whereas the failures and the liabilities 
were only exceeded in one year under President Cleveland. They 
promised to reduce the cost of living and succeeded in increasing 
it 13 per cent. They promised to reduce the alleged “ profligate 
and wasteful expenditures made by the Republicans,” but they 
have appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars more than was 
ever before appropriated during a corresponding period in the 
history of the Nation. And so it goes all along the line. They 
promised to make the Panama Canal free of tolls for coastwise 
shipping and such a law was passed. President Wilson was 
pledged to it, but later, on his recommendation and without any 
assigned reason, that law was repealed. There has been no ex- 
planation of that most extraordinary course up to this time. 
Then there was a plank adopted pledging the President to abide 
by one term. That plank he has repudiated, although Mz. Bryan 
has stated that any man who seeks office on a platform which 
he fails to observe is a man not to be trusted. 

ABOLISH AND THEN PROPOSE ANOTHER TARIFF COMMISSION—BAD 

APPOINTMENTS, 

It is not their platform planks alone which have been repu- 
diated, but policies they have followed in Congress. There was 
a nonpartisan tariff commission at work getting information at 
the time President Wilson was elected, but the Democrats re- 
fused to make any appropriation for it, thus ending the work, 
stating that no such commission was necessary. Now the 
President has recommended a tariff commission and a bill for 
that purpose has been brought into the House. Although Mr. 
Unpgrwoop and some others are opposed it is probable the bill 
will pass. A properly constituted tariff commission to gather 
information only, might be useful, : 
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If such a law is placed on the statute books, its usefulness 
will all depend upon the men who are appointed as members of 
the conmission; but they may not be the right men, should the 
President have that authority, as it is unfortunate that he does 
nct always choose well. He removed old and tried diplomats to 
make room in the foreign service for men without any experience 
because they had been useful to the Democratic Party and had 
contributed generously to its funds, one of the men appointed 
being a brewer. An Excise Commission was created by Con- 
gress to lessen the number of saloons in’ the District, and the 
President appointed as a member a man who had lobbied against 
the law and who was opposed to it. The Senate would not con- 
firin him, though the President did not even then seek to choose 
the best men for those places, apparently looking to political 
ends. One of the commissioners he has recently nominated is a 
politician from New Jersey, who is said not to be in sympathy 
with the excise law. and who the Senate committee says should 
not be confirmed by the Senate. Mr. Brandeis has been nomi- 
nated for a member of the,Supreme Court, though he has heen 
n violent opponent of many vested interests, and is undergoing 
investigation. He may be a competent man in point of learning, 
but he does not appear to possess a judicial temperament. In 
the same way many like appointments have been made; and if 
the President appoints a tariff commission, it is not at all im- 
probable that shuilar misfits will be selected; but the change of 
view on the part of the Democrats appears to be a scheme to 
delay turiff legislation. 


DEMOCRATS VIOLATE THEIR PLATFORM IN REGARD TO RAILROADS, ETC. 


The Democratic platform adopted at the Baltimore conven- 
tion contains this provision : 

We favor such legislation as will effectually prohibit the railroads, 
327) a at ie eeeition wich, thelr, sigvers, ahd. DAIRA 
bog legislation preventing the overissue of stocks and bonds by 
interstate railroads. 

That is another plank that has been repudiated, To gloss it 
over for effect at the coming elections the Democrats have passed 
a bill in the Senate to appoint a commission to investigate inter- 
state commerce. There has been investigation of a very expen- 
sive kind along that line, and if more is undertaken, as propoged, 
it will be years before it is completed. This is a suggestion of 
the President. In December, 1914, he spoke of “the great harm 
and injustice that had been done to many, if not all, of the great 
railway systems by the way they had been financed and their 
own distinctive interests subordinated to the interests of the 
men who financed them.” The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has.made a thorough investigation, with recommendations 
that have not been carried into effect. 

In the ease of the Frisco system, the commission reported an 
enormous loss 88.844.706 in one item alone—by the manipula- 
tion of its finances. The New Haven road is ancther illustra- 
tion. In 1903 it operated 2,040 miles of road, with a capitaliza- 
tiou of $93,000,000. On June 30, 1912, the capitalization, exclud- 
ing stock premiums, was $416,000,000, an increase of $324,000,000, 
while the operative mileage had increased only 50 miles. The 
commission stated that the financial management of the road 
had disclosed “one of the most glaring instances of maladmin- 
istration revealed in all the history of American railroading,” 
The commission also reported on the Chicago & Rock Island road, 
stating that its territory was one of the richest and most pros- 
perons in the country, and that it had a fine business, and its 
stock was selling at over $200 a share. But under glaring mis- 
manngement its shares fell to $20, and the road is now in re- 
ceivers’ hands, although the earnings have steadily increased. 
Those are illustrations of what was meant by the declaration of 
the Democrats in their platforin to prevent the overissue of 
stocks and bonds. 

The case is entirely clear, but the Democratic Party has done 
nothing to stop that great pbuse. It is now trying to conceal 
its delinquency by another investigation” This will cost, accord- 
ing to the statement of Senators, over $500,000 and will take 
years to complete. -The telegraph and telephone question has 
also been included, opening a wide field for work, If legislution is 
delayed to hear the outcome, any definite result will be defeated. 
The Industrial Commission had nearly half a million dollars 
for its investigation, and spent every cent of it. Now it will 
cost the Nation $92,000 to print the testimony and report. Noth- 
ing is likely to come of that partisan work. The large number 
of employees the commission appointed. entirely outside of civil- 
service regulations, have been incorporated in the civil service 
by order of the President, something he has done in many ether 
cases, to the injury of the ciy service and in defiance of his 
pretended support of civil-service regulations. 


THE NEED OF UNIFORM CHILD-LABOR LAWS. 

Uniform legislation is n crying need of the Nation, Each of 
the 48 States legislates for itself on divorce, murriage, inher- 
itance, and other things, Persons seeking to be incorporated 
as an organization, as a rule, go to the State whose laws are 
most liberal, or, rather, loose, in grunting a charter. The 
States are at variance in regard to women ani child labor. 
Manufacturers in a State like New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Massachusetts, with enlightened laws on the subject. can not 
compete with tuose in a State which is willing to weave the 
life blood of its women and children into its products. Imports 
from foreign countries, made by women and children serving 
for miserably low wages, are brought into this country to com- 
pete with products made here by adult labor, children being 
excluded. To remedy this unsatisfactory situation in regard to 
these various States a bill was brought up and passed in this 
House to prohibit the interstate shipment of goods manufac- 
tured in whole or in part by the labor of children under the 
age of 14 years or under 16 who work more than eight hours 
a day. 

Of course that measure was opposed by Representatives from 
Southern States which have no laws in regurd to child labor 
or very meager legislation on the subject. These same Repre- 
sentatives were largely responsible for the passage of the Un- 
derwood tariff law. They and their party refused to allow a 
clause to be inserted in the law providing against the Importa- 
tion of the products of child labor and those made by labor 
employed anywhere from 12 to 18 hours a day. In the same 
way the Lemocratic Party refused to permit an amendment to 
the convict-labor bill which would extend protection to the peo- 
ple of the United States against the convict-made goods of 
Europe and elsewhere. Thus, while foreign goods made by con- 
vict labor and by child labor are permitted to come in without re- 
striction, manufacturers in the United States are not permitted 
to employ such labor except In a few Southern States. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE ORIENT. 


The Representative from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] made a per- 
sonal investigation last summer of conditions in China and 
Japan, where child labor is employed to a very large extent. A 
cotton mill in Kobe employing 9,000 Japanese boys, and a spin- 
ning mill employing 4,500, and a woolen mill at Tokyo employ- 
ing 1,500, and many other such establishments, were shipping 
their goods to the United States without restriction. But in 
this country 45 State and Territorial legislatures have passed 
laws affecting and protecting children. Even Alaska has for- 
bidden the employment of boys under 16 years of age in mines 
underground. One mill in China, visited by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, employed 4.500 boys. In Japan they were paying 
from 8 to 15 cents a day for 11 hours labor in such mills. 

There are 525.000 Japanese women and girls in the textile 
mills of Japan and 66,000 men and boys. The lowest wages paid 
in cotton mills in this country—in Tennessee. for instance—is 
said to be 50 cents a day, running up to $1.50 a day. But in 
China, with longer hours, they pay boys 5 cents a day. That is 
a situation that accounts for the fact that last year we sold 
only $1,200,000 of American-made cotton goods to China, where we 
formerly sold $30,000,000 worth. The Japanese have taken most 
of that trade. In 1913 and 1914 there was imported into the 
United States and into the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands 
foreign-made cotton goods to the value of $105,000,000, or 
$25,000,000 worth more than we sold abroad, and we produced 
60 per cent of all the raw cotton in the world. That is a humili- 
ating situation that can be corrected only by protective legis- 
lation. 

SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO CHILD-LABOR LAWS, 


We should have the same protection against this foreign prod- 
uct made by child labor that is proposed to be given to producers 
in the various States of the Union. Why do southern Representa- 
tives oppose such legislation in Congress? That is explained in 
the hearing before the Committee on Labor. One of the impor- 
tant witnesses from the South, an editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, said that the cotton mill owners do not favor this 
legislation.” That explains why so many petitions have come 
from a few Southern States against this legislation. Statistics 


prove that tuberculosis has been increasing more rapidly among. 


the people of the South in factories and milis where children 
and mothers have been compelled to work 12 hours a day than 
is the case elsewhere. Another reason favoring such legislation 
i+ found in school statistics, which show that in States where 
child-labor laws require attendance at school of children between 
the ages of 10 and 14 they number 95 per cent of all children be- 
tween these ages, whereas in States having no child-labor laws 
the percentage of children between the ages of 10 and 14 years 
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who are in school ranges about 25 per cent less. That is a dan- 
gerous situation. ; 

The exploitation of child labor for the sake of financial gain 
is a species of human slavery, and the sooner it is stopped by 
Congress, as far as possible, the better for the Nation. The bill 
of which I have been speaking only proposes to stop the inter- 
state shipment of goods made by such labor. It does not pre- 
vent a State from allowing the employment of women and chil- 
dren without restriction in the production of such goods. But 
the employment of child labor in the South, to a greater extent 
than in the North, and the long hours for both children and 
women accounts in part for the rapid growth in the manufac- 
ture of cotton in those States, and is one reason why they have 
made such vigorous opposition to beneficent legislation of this 
character, 

FILCHING THE TREASURY FOR LOCAL PURPOSES. 


The construction of ronds in various States embarks the Gov- 
ernment in a new branch of State work. The committee, in re- 
porting the bill, said: 

Primarily roads are local concerns, and jurisdiction over them be- 
longs to the State and local authority, which jurisdiction should not 
be disturbed by the General Government. 

But because States do not always do their duty in the mat- 
ter, it is proposed to dip into the Federal Treasury to secure 
aid in this work, And this is proposed at a time when there is 
a large deficit, when stamp taxes and other such objectionable 
methods are followed to obtain reyenue, and when measures 
must be adopted in this Congress to increase the revenue. The 
bill provides for the appointment of a lot of officials outside of 
the civil-service regulations to inspect and supervise this road 
work. In that way it provides a new avenue for political ap- 
pointments, 

In defiance of the civil-service plank in their platform, the 
Democrats created political places to be filled by this adminis- 
tration for the collection of the income tax; then, another sét of 
officials outside of the civil-service regulations were provided 
under the Federal reserve law, and still another lot under the 
So-called war revenue act. But notwithstanding these base 
betrayals of their civil-service professions they go on legislating 
in the same way’ The Government is not only to build roads 
that is, it will contribute money for that purpose—but it is 
also provided in the bill that there shall be no limitation of the 
size or span of bridges to be constructed under the law by the 
Federal Government, thus opening the way to use more Goy- 
ernment money for local purposes. 

DEFYING THE CIVIL-SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


To provide political places for the Democratic Party and to 
make Northern States furnish money for southern roads are to 
be the principal features of this measure. The States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Ohio will pay into the Treasury the larger proportion of the 
sum appropriated in this measure and will receive in some cases 
less than one quarter of the amount paid in, while other States 
will receive relatively twice as much as they contribute to the 
Federal Treasury. In 1913, Alabama spent for State high- 
ways about $127,000, but under the allotment of this bill that 
State would receive $579,000; Georgia spent nothing and would 
receive $722,000; while California, which spent $2,000,000 would 
get less than Georgia, or $504,000; Florida spent nothing, and 
would get $202,000; but Connecticut, which spent $3,483,000, 
would get only $258,000; New York has expended $82,638,729 
on its roads; Pennsylvania, $24,259,954; Massachusetts, $16,- 
365,425; Connecticut, $14,934,176; and New Jersey, $7,192,268. 
Those States, with a few others that have spent their money 
liberally for good roads, will be taxed for much the greater 
part of this annual gift of $25,000,000 to States who tax them- 
selves little or nothing for like purposes. Louisiana, having 
0.75 per cent of the total mileage of these so-called post roads, 
is allotted $345,064; but West Virginia, with 1.19 per cent of the 
total mileage, receives only $340,688, or less than Louisiana, 
That is a specimen of Democratic Jegislation, showing the kind 
of “economy” that is practiced and why the Government is 
short of revenue, and is in a most unfortunate condition in many 
other respects. 

The measure will work something like the income tax, to 
which New York contributed $18,000,000 out of $41,000,000 of 
personal taxes collected, or nearly one-half. Of the corpora- 
tion and income tax collected for the last fiscal year, New York 
contributed several times as much as the entire 13 Southern 
States, including Arizona and Oklahoma. That is one reason 
why the southern Democrats propose to raise the additional 
revenue needed by extending and increasing the income tax. 

There are about 6,500,000 farmers in the United States and 
about 45,000,000 persons to u large extent dependent on them. 
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It cost 25 cents a ton-mile, according to good authority, to 
transport farm products to market where the roads are bad in 
this country. In Continental Europe, with good roads the cost 
is S cents a ton-mile. That means a loss to the farmers of this 
country of 17 cents a ton-mile. It costs a man living on a dirt 
road about four times as much as one living on an improved 
highway, or any good modern road. That shows the advan- 
tages of improved roads to farmers, but it is not the business 
of the Government of the United States to improve the roads, 
more particularly in States where no appropriations are made 
for that purpose. 


NO SIGN OF ECONOMY, 


If we include the deficiency appropriations, which must be 
made at the next session, there is no apparent purpose to cut 
down the appropriations at this session of Congress. The esti- 
mates of the regular annual appropriations for the fiscal year 
1917, as submitted by the departments or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are $195,082,673 larger than last year’s estimate, and 
$170,920,796 greater than all of last year's appropriations, ex- 
cluding the deficiencies. When these are included the estimates 
this year and last year’s appropriations will still be far apart. 
This great total asked for is very discreditable to the party in 
power, when we consider what it has had to say about appro- 
priations under the Republican Government, which were many 
millions of dollars less. 

The estimate of the total appropriations this year, and the 
estimated revenues, leave a deficit of $366,357,808. That is one 
of the tasks that Democrats should make provision for. But 
they are not doing so. The $25,000,000 road bill, the rivers and 
harbor bill, the public-buildings bill, the one for preparedness, 
and the numerous bills for armor-plate plants. arsenals, naval 
stations, aviation stations and schools, munition plants, gun- 
forging plants, and so on, of course, will not all get through, 
but some of them will and go to swell the total of the appro- 
priations. 

FAVORING GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

The administration favors munition and other such plants 
to be operated by the Government, although Gen. Crozier has 
stated that it would at least take $400,000,000 to establish sucli 
plants to accommodate the Government. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral wants the Government to take over the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, which would cost an enormous sum. The shipping 
bill now before Congress and supported by the administration 
will take at least $50,000,000 to start with. How much will be 
necessary to prepare the country for naval and military defense 
has not yet been determined. The treaties with Colombia and 
Nicaragua, if both are ratified, will take over $28,000,000, and 
the administration wants that done. The $25,000,000 asked for 
Colombia is nothing except a gift without any sound reason for 
its existence. It was stated in the Senate that $140,000,000 has 
been expended on the Mississippi River without accomplishing 
any good results. There is a proposition before the Senate now 
to appropriate $140,000,000 more. These are illustrations of 
the Democratic idea of economy. A Member of that party from 
Ohio, chairman of an important committee, after making an 
eloquent plea against the President's policy of preparedness, 
asked for an appropriation of $5,000,000 to build a munitions 
plant in his district. ‘The Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
recommended appropriations only for projects that are already 
authorized by law, for which some $44,000,000 will be required. 
New York Harbor has an appropriation for new projects as an 
attempt to appease Tammany. 

OSWEGO HARBOR SHOULD BE CARED FOR. 

In my home city of Oswego a deeper harbor is necessary to 
accommodate the shipping that will enter that port on the open- 
ing of the Barge Canal. The State of New York, at an expense 
of over $100,000,000, is completing the Barge Canal for the 
benefit of a large part of the Nation. A branch of the canal 
runs to Oswego and Canada is to deepen the Welland Canal. 
That will make it very important to use larger vessels in reach- 
ing Oswego and will be a great measure of economy, but that 
can not be done without a survey of the harbor and a deepening 
of it to some extent. The Government engineer of that port 
will prepare plans and estimates for a harbor adequate to take 
care of the business which is coming at the completion of the 
Barge and Welland Canals. The necessary appropriations 
should be secured without any trouble, as the State alone pays 
for the cost of the canal. The harbor improvement is not a 


new enterprise, but merely the extention of n very old one, the 
first appropriation for which was made available in 1827. 
THE YOST-OFFICE BILL. 

The Post Office appropriation bill as passed by the House 
exceeded by several million dollars the Post Office estimates, 
the reason being to provide a large sum for rural free-delivery 
routes. Some of the reorganizations that the Post Office De- 
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partment has made have caused an unwarranted reduction in 
service in many places in the North, a great disturbance in 
business, und other injury, but new routes have been established 
in the South. The Postmaster General has said that a large 
sum can be saved by placing the rural business on a proper 
basis. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General stated that 
$15,000,000 can be saved in that way, and he has charge of that 
service. But Congress does not respond to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral because of the unnecessary injury he has already done to 
the service. 
A BUDGET SYSTEM ADVISABLE. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has recommended 
that a budget system be adopted in good faith by Congress 
which would result in bringing to an end the constant discus- 
sion of “pork barrels.” That is a wise suggestion. In New 
York State the legislature has taken up the subject, and it will 
be fortunate if such a system is adopted there. In Congress 
committee chairmen are not responsible to any person for their 
appointment, and the system seems to be to get the largest total 
appropriation possible. A budget system would make the com- 
mittees, as well as Congress itself, more responsive to the 
publie will, and would result in a more businesslike system of 
planning great national improvements. It might reduce the 
influence of some Members of Congress, but the country would 
probably be able to stand that change. 

TEMPORARY PROTECTION, 

The effect of the European war in excluding to a large ex- 
tent some classes of imports has the effect of a protective tariff, 
which effect will vanish when the war ends. In my own dis- 
trict, in the village of Theresa, there is a silk mill that has been 
idle for a considerable time. It has recently changed hands 
and there is a prospect now of it reopening with an enlargement 
to 200 looms to start with. There are many industries that 
would show an expansion if they could be assured of protection 
from European “ dumping” and aggression when the war ends, 

THE NEED OF PROTECTION FOR DYES. 


The dye industry is an illustration. We have all the mate- 
rial for making dyes that Germany has, but we have never built 
up the industry here to compete with Germany for lack of suffi- 
cient protection, though it was growing rapidly at one time when 
the reduction in tariff rates closed several mills and stopped de- 
velopment. Germany has some very large mills, employing 
upward of 8,000 men each, and those mills work together in 
trusts or syndicates, as they call them, so that if an attempt Is 
made in other countries to establish the industry, the Germans 
sweep down on their competitors and destroy them, and then 
put up prices again. 

Now that Germany can not export to the United States, our 
manufacturers are in a great plight. Prices of some of these 
dyes have gone up two or three thousand per cent; some mills 
have stopped operation, and others will soon have to unless re- 
lief is found, of which there does not seem to be any probability. 
Why should not the people of this country make their own dyes, 
supply their own wauts, and keep ut home the vast millions of 
dollars sent each year to Germany for dyes? The only reason 
they have not done so heretofore has been for the lack of suffi- 
cient protection to prevent a man who enters into the business 
from being ruined. Dyes are not used alone for cloth, but for 
leather, paper, bank bills, and many other purposes. It takes a 
large sum of money to establish the necessary dye works and 
capitalists do not care to go into the business to any great 
extent without protection. They know that the German mills, 
organized into trusts, will dump any quantity of goods here at 
less than cost to break down their American competitors, That 
can only be prevented by sufficient tariff rates and a law such as 
Canada and other countries have against “dumping.” But we 
look in vain to the party in control in Congress and the adminis- 
tration for any legislation effectually to make this country in- 
dependent in the case of the dye industry. We have had any 
amount of talk and may expect a continued flood of it from the 
same source, but no action is probable that will be of the 
slightest benefit. As soon as a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President again come in charge of the Government 
the dye industry will be established in this country for good. 
We will no longer allow Germany to hold patents in this country 
without producing in this country. We will treat her precisely 
the same way she treats us. 

FRITTERING AWAY TIME ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Congress has no willingness to act on these questions, but it 
has time to fritter away on making the Philippine Islands inde- 
pendent. Altogether we are said to have spent over $300,000,000 
on the Philippine Islands. Only a small percentace of their 
people can read and write, and thousands of them are ignorant 
savages. We have done more to civilize and educate them and 


teach them modern ways and methods in 17 years than the 
Spanish Government did in 300 years. But the Filipinos, with 
their numerous races and dialects, are still wholly untitted for 
independence. The Democrats propose that we shall withdraw, 
but still hold ourselves responsible for their conduct. If we do 
such an extraordinarily foolish thing, we are liable to be in- 
volved in war at almost any time. We either should hold the 
islands until they are fitted to govern themselves or we should 
cut adrift entirely, which would be unjustifiable. I do not 
believe there is any room for doubt that the American people— 
that is, the great majority of them—would hold the Islands 
until they are qualified to govern themselves. Trade has in- 
creased greatly under our rule, though the government of the 
islands has been demoralized and trade depressed under the 
shameful Democratic methods followed. 
OUR NEGLECTED MERCHANT MARINB. 


There is nothing this country needs more to extend its for- 
eign trade than ocean-going vessels. We have not a sufficient 
number, because we have not enabled such vessels to run under 
the American flag in competition with the Japunese, Italian, 
British, French, German, and those of other nations. There is 
not one of these nations that does not either subsidize its ves- 
sels, give them preferential freight rates on the railways, or 
help them in other ways, in addition to lower rates of wages 
which their owners pay as compared with American vessels. 

Any one of those vessels entering our ports in the foreign 
trade has precisely the same advantages that an American ves- 
sel has, and the Democrats under this administration have 
sought to allow these foreign vessels to engage in our coastwise 
trade. Our laws force our vessel owners to provide satisfactory 
accommodations for American crews, to feed them well, and to 
care for them in other respects. There are no provisions of that 
kind in the laws of many foreign countries. We can not hope to 
build up a merchant marine in the foreign trade without we 
pass laws that will place vessel owners on an equality with 
those of other nations. Foreign vessels are excluded from the 
coastwise trade, and we have the largest coastwise shipping of 
any nation in the world, and rates have been immensely lowered 
under this system of protection. The Democratic Party has done 
nothing except hurt the shipping in our foreign trade since it has 
been in power. American vessels have practically been driven 
from the foreign trade on the Pacific Ocean. We have had oniy 
one American line crossing the Atlantic. In fact, we have heen 
wholly at the mercy of foreign shipowners, who act in combina- 
tion and serve their countries at the expense of our own. That 
in one reason why our foreign trade with South America and 
other parts of the world has suffered. There will never be much 
improvement in that situation until conditions are changed. The 
Government proposition to spend $50,000,000 in buying ships that 
can be used in the mercantile trade will not help to build up 
American shipping in the slightest degree. This bill now brought 
before Congress has been changed to a slight extent only from 
its condition in the last Congress, when it was defeated. No 
matter whether or not it becomes a law, it will be costly to the 
Government and a complete failure. Our merchant marine and 
our foreign trade can not be built up in that way. 


THE TERRIBLE SITUATION IN MEXICO, 


As to Mexico, every person who reads the newspapers realizes 
the shameful conditions in that country. It has been going from 
bad to worse ever since the Democratic Party came into power 
in Washington. A large number of American citizens have been 
killed, millions of dollars’ worth of American property destroyed, 
and this country has stood by while the President has looked on 
and done nothing to help the situation. Foreign countries look 
to us for the protection of their citizens in Mexico, and they 
had a right to expect such protection, but they have not ob- 
tained it. There is nothing more disgraceful in the annals of 
the Unitec States than its conduct toward Mexico in the last 
three years. We are now reaping the fruit that follows from 
such a course in the slaughter of peaceful citizens within our 
borders by Mexican marauders. The President, without asking 
the consent of Congress, has ordered our military forces to enter 
Mexican territory to punish Villa and the men responsible for 
this fiendish work. What this will lead to can not easily be 
foreseen. It looks as though it might result in intervention 
and a war that will be costly and long in duration, A proper 
course on the part of our Government at the start would have 
averted this danger. The President sent an armed force to take 
Vera Cruz, and some American lives were sacrificed and con- 
siderable money expended, without accomplishing any good 
whatever. There has been one blunder after another in the con- 
duct of this Mexican situation, much the same as in the course 
followed in regard to the European war. The need of a change 
in our Government is imperative, and when the voters have 
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opportunity to express themselves they will see that the change 
is made, 
LOOSE EXPENDITURES. 

The loose and reckless way in which the Government money 
is expended by the party in power is well illustrated in the so- 
called urgent deficiency bill. Less than a year ago Congress 
made a deficiency appropriation of $2,500,000 for the eradication 
of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

When the new urgent deficiency bill came in recently the 
shameful way that money was expended to eradicate the foot- 
and-mouth disease, under the Secretary of Agriculture, was 
brought to light, but it did not seem to bother the party in 
power in the least. A man inspected creameries in connec- 
tion with the refrigeration, water, and power problems, and 
that was charged to the foot-and-mouth disease. Another man 
inspected the financial records of local offices at New York and 
Boston, and that was charged to the foot-and-mouth disease. 
Another man investigated the cost of the different operations 
of city milk plants in Philadelphia and New York, and that was 
charged to the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, 
Charged to the same fund were sums for inspecting renovated 
butter factories and creameries at various places; for delivery 
of an address on the effect of skim milk on the quality of Swiss 
cheese; to consult with the North Carolina authorities in re- 
gard to the establishment of cheese factories in the mountain 
districts of that State; to attend a meeting of potato growers 
at Bangor, Me.; to assist in the cooperative community poultry- 
breeding work in New York and Virginia; to inspect ostrich 
breeding in Arizona and other points; to consult breeders con- 
cerning the turkey and guinea industries; to make a study of 
the preparation of wools for market; to attend a convention of 
national canners; to supervise the horse-and-mule investi- 
gations at the United States experimental stations; to give in- 
structions to officials selected to inspect butter for the Navy 
Department; and so on. In that way a large sum of money 
appropriated to eradicate the foot-and-mouth disease was di- 
verted to other uses in utter defiance of law. Perhaps it is no 
wonder that new taxes have to be levied to carry on the Goy- 
ernment under such circumstances, 

Mn. REDFIELD’S EXUBERANCE, 


Secretary Redfield has said that “the United States is now 
in the most prosperous state in its history.” That is a remark- 
able statement, but coming from the exuberant head of the 
Departinent of Commerce will perhaps surprise no one. The for- 
eign situation, according to the President, is in a very delicate 
condition, and the Nation should have an efficient Army und 
Navy for self-defense. But one reason why we have not a bet- 
ter Army and Navy has been the persistent opposition of the 
Democratic Party to appropriations for that purpose. The first 
thing they did a few years ago when they came into possession 
of the House was to cut down appropriations for the Army and 
Navy. They made a hard fight to prevent an appropriation for 
more thun one battleship, though that would not increase the 
Navy at all, owing to the old ships that had to be taken out of 
service. That is the policy they have pursued, and they had the 
support of the President in doing so. Now, he discovers that 
we need a large increase. Of course, we do; but it will not be 
easy for him to persuade his party to furnish that increase after 
he hus taught them we did not need it. 

If the increase is obtained it will be accomplished only 
through the ald of Republican votes. It is a case like the tariff 
commission, which the President now wants, but which hereto- 
fore he did not want, nor did his party. If such a commission 
is obtained, it will be the result of Republican votes. The Presi- 
dent is learning. He has reversed himself in numerous cases, 
and may be expected to do so in the future in case he is allowed 
to remain in the White House. But I trust that will not be the 
case. He was short some 2,000,000 votes of a majority of the 
voters at the last Presidential election. The Progressives, who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt at that election, may be expected to sup- 
port the regulur Republican ticket at the coming election. There 
are very few of those men who could justify themselves in any 
other course. That alone would mean the end of Democratic 
control in Washington. It will be a most fortunate thing for the 
country when that takes place. 


SECTIONAL CONTROL OF THY GOVERNMENT. 


The acuteness of our relations with some European govern- 
ments at the present time is another example of the lack of 
statemanship on the part of the Democratic Party in dealing 
with the problems involved. If we had stood up for our rights 
from the start and not wasted so much time in writing diplo- 
matic notes this trouble would probably never have arisen. As 
it is, the division between the President and a large section of 
his party illustrates the hopelessness of any expectation of satis- 


factory results from Democratie control. 


One trouble with the 
Government is its sectional control. The Southera States, which 
have not outgrown the teachings of slavery days, and which have 
only a fraction of the wealth and population of the country, are 
in control of both Houses of Congress, nearly every executive 
department, and the Presidency. Practically every important 
committee in Congress has a chairman from the South. That 
is why legislation takes on such a sectional character. It is 
even proposed to put the Confederate or rebel soldiers and their 
widows and orphans on the pension rolls and treat them the 
same as Union men, They are now pensioned by Southern 
States and all northern men owning property in those States are 
taxed for that purpose. The Member from Arkansas [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] has introduced a bill to pay to each Confederate soldier 
and the widows of such soldiers, and their orphans, $500 and a 
pension of $30 a month. He has made a speech in support of 
the bill, which has the approval of other southern Members and 
newspapers. The Confederate soldiers are now buried in Ar- 
lington Cemetery with the same honors as Union men, and Con- 
federate uniforms make their appearance in the departments 
and elsewhere, while the rebel soldiers are given the same privi- 
leges as to holidays, and so forth, as Union soldiers have. If 
the Democrats continue in power this proposed appropriation of 
about $100,000,000 to pay pensions to Confederates will prob- 
ably pass. The northern Democrats are, as a rule, mere echoes 
of the southern leaders. The Arkansas Member said that this 
proposed Confederate pension payment was “an honest debt.” 
In other words, for bringing on an unjust war, involving enor- 
mous loss of life and property, we are asked to pay this sum to 
the men responsible. Are you ready for that course? If so, 
keep the Democrats in power. 

Some of the southern Members attack the payment of pensions 
to former Union soldiers and their widows and orphans. 
Speeches have been made in this House at this session express- 
ing such views, Attacking the payment of pensions to Union 
soldiers, and advocating their payment to men who served 
under Lee and Jackson, sounds incredible, but it is an indica- 
tion of the feeling on the part of some of the southern men in 
control of the Government. No wonder that such representa- 
tives of the Democratic Party as Gen. SHErwoop of Ohio and 
Mr. Pace of North Carolina have announced their decision not 
to seek renomination, though assured of no opposition in their 
party. The great outpouring of Republicans in the Indiana 
primaries and elsewhere must be discouraging to Democrats in 
general. 


Three Years. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD L. HAMILTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, nature abhors 
a vacuum and the Democratic Party abhors a surplus. 

On the 5th day of March, 1913, we had a balance in the Fed- 
eral Treasury of $150,823,096.89. 

Now, after three years of Democratic administration, the 
President tells us that without. the extension of the so-called 
emergency tax and the present duty on sugar “the balance at 
the close of the present fiscal year will be only $20,644,605.78,” 
and if from that you deduct $12,535,275, the price of two battle- 
ships sold to Greece, the balance will be $8,139,230.78, with a 
deficit just ahead. 

The present method of making a Treasury statement may be 
entirely fair, but it has certain advantages which can not have 
escaped Mr. McAdoo of concealing the bottom of the Treasury 
and making it difficult to institute comparisons. 

It vas said of Colbert, the administrator of finance under 
Louis XIV, that he had “ the art of drawing up an account and 
the much more valuable art of complicating it.” 

This is not to say, however, that Mr. McAdoo in any other 
way resembles M. Colbert. 

1897 TO 1913, 
For 16 years down to March 4, 1913, we were collecting reve- 


nue from duties levied for the protection of American labor and 
American industry. 
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For 16 years all our problems were problems of prosperity. 

For 16 years we were proceeding upon the theory that it is 
better for us to supply our own markets by exchange among 
ourselves and have a surplus to sell abroad than it is to turn 
our own markets-over to foreign nations which contribute noth- 
ing to the maintenance of our institutions and protect their 
own markets against us. < 

Reacting from a condition of profound depression from 1893 
to 1897 under the Wilson law, we entered upon a period of 
phenomenal prosperity extending from 1897 to 1913, in which 
our national wealth increased from seventy-seven to one hun- 
dred and thirty billions; the value of our farms and farm 
property from sixteen to fifty billions; our foreign commerce, 
coming and going, from one and one-half to three and one-half 
billions; our internal commerce from eighteen to thirty-five 
billions; and our manufacturing conditions were transformed 
from 3,000,000 men out of work in 1895 to 7,000,000 men em- 
ployed in 600,000 factories in 1912 at higher wages and shorter 
hours than ever before. 

We were paying our debts then out of normal revenues de- 
rived from duties levied for the protection of American labor 
and American industry instead of discriminating against Ameri- 
ean labor and American industry and taxing them to pay for 
the discrimination. 

Men combined their capital then and borrowed more to pro- 
duce commodities to supply the needs of widening trade. 

Under the inspiration of public confidence factories were built, 
railroads extended, farms improved, labor employed, and every 
energy was strained to make the most of a condition of phe- 
nomenal prosperity. 

These were our assets; our liabilities were the policies of the 
Democratic Party. 

Times were good and prices were high—high for what we had 
to sell and high for what we had to buy; high here and high the 
world over. 

The Democratic Party insisted that high prices were due to 
protection, and we explained that protection in the United 
States could not possibly be the cause of high prices in foreign 
free-trade countries, and that protection in the United States 
could not possibly be the cause of high prices the whole world 
over, 

We argued that when there was a universal condition of 
high prices there must be a universal cause, and that the uni- 
versal ecndition of high prices was explained by the quanti- 
tative theory of money and the law of supply and demand. 

But you said the quantitative theory of money was a dream 
of theorists; that the universal law of supply and demand had 
been repealed by protection in the United States and that you 
were going to reduce prices by reducing duties. 

And you went into power with more than a million votes 
against you on the tariff question declaring that protection was 
the unconstitutional cause of high prices, which you said you 
were going to reduce “by legislation that would not injure or 
destroy any legitimate industry,” and prices have kept on 
going up. 

You said high prices of things in general anil of farm products 
in particular were a cause of national solicitude, and finally 
you framed a tariff bill designed to cheapen farm products for 
the benefit of the people who live in cities and to reduce the 
wages of labor by competition with the preducts of cheap for- 
eign labor and to “sharpen the wits” of American business men 
by requiring them to figure on how to pay an income tax out of 
the profits of business that paid no profits and to “sharpen the 
wits” of American laboring men by compelling them to figure 
out how to pay for food and clothes and rent while looking for 
work when there was no work. 

In his inaugural address the President immediately proposed 
“the repeal of a tariff which,” he said, “cuts us off from our 
proper part in the commerce of the world and violates the just 
principles of taxation.” 

And yet the only thing that has saved us from uiter devasta- 
tion by reason of the repeal of a protective tariff and the substi- 
tution of a so-called competitive tariff is the temporary protec- 
tion of the war in Europe, and among the things now proposed 
by the President for the relief of the Federal Treasury is a 
continuance of the duty on sugar, levied under a protective tariff 
which he said “ violates the just principles of taxation.” 

Of course the “ just principles of taxation” ought not to be 
violated under any circumstances and we are therefore com- 
pelled to conclude that when the President said a protective 
tariff “ violates the just principles of taxation ” he was seduced 
by what Col. Harvey, of the North American Review, calls his 
talent for “ fascinating articulation.” 

“Fascinating articulation” has been of great value in times 
past to some great men and to mountebanks, as we may learn 


from the President's historie writings—and I hasten to say that 
the President is a great man. 
THREE PARTS. 

This Democratic administration for purposes of historic com- 
ment divides itself into three parts: 

First, the period of seven months during which it was still 
deriving sustenance from a protective tariff at the average rate 
of $26,000,000 a month. 

Seeond, the period of 11 months from October 4, 1913, the 
beginning of the new tariff bill, to September 4, 1914, the day 
when the President came before Congress to tell us that the 
war, which had then been raging 35 days, had caused a falling 
off in revenue for 10 months before the war was dreamed of. 

It was in the month of May during this period of 11 months 
that the President informed a deputation of business men and 
manufacturers who called upon him in relation to the halting 
and depressed state of business that business depression was 
merely psychological. Thereupon to cheer and sustain men out 
of work and fool the empty stomach with delusions of a feast, 
the poet laureate of the occasion put it in imperishable verse 
to this effect : 


You can let your hopeful bosom give a psychologic throb; 
Ask your psychologic brother for a psychologic job; 

If your savings have been scattered in a psychologic crash, 
Pay the grocer and the butcher with some psychologie cash; 
And you speedily will find yourself in psychologic health, 
And possessed of an embarrassment of psychologic wealth. 


If the interest on your mortgage isn't anywhere in sight, 
And the sheriff is expected to foreclose it any night, 
It will cheer you to remember the depression that you feel 
Is merely psychological—which means it isn't real. 

The third period into which this administration divides itself 
covers the time during which we have been protected by a foreign 
war from the effects of the Democratie tariff policy and at the 
same time taxed to cover the bottom of a depleted Treasury. 

Meanwhile, in our relations with Mexico, we have been pur- 
suing a policy that declared for neither side and yet took sidles; 
that declared against intervention and kept on intervening; 
that did not think our flag insulted by the murder of American 
citizens, the outrage of American women, and the destruction of 
American property, but took Vera Cruz on account of n con- 
troversy as to whether 7 or 21 guns constituted an apology which 
was never made. 

The result is that we are hated in Mexico for what we have 
done and despised for what we have not done. 

The President stated at New York January 27 last that he 
got his information about Mexico “by hearing liars talk about 
it.” The President ought to change his advisers. 

Some time ago when he was reported as having said that he 
proposed thereafter to consult only with safe advisers, Puck 
N n cartoon of the President seated alone at the Cabinet 
table. 

THE WAR AND REVENUE. 

The new tariff went into effect October 4, 1913, and for every 
month except the month of May down to and including August, 
the first month of the war, there was a gain of importations 
and a falling off of revenue derived from importations, as com- 
pared with the corresponding months the year before. 

On August 1, 1914. the war flames began to redden the sky 
of Europe nnd the shifting scenes of a strange and terrible 
drama began. which now has three continents for a stage. 

Armies greater than the world has ever known began to be 
hurled against each other, equipped with every scientific de- 
vice for killing, and the harvest fields of peace became the 
harvest fields of death. 

The student assassin, Gavrio Prinzip. lies forgotten some- 
where in an Austrian prison, while the tide of war rolls over 
him, but the shots fired on the 28th of June, 1914, were the 
sparks that started a blaze that has set the world on fire. 

The war was the President's pretext for more taxes. On 
September 4, 1914, 11 months to a day from the time the tariff 
law went into effect and 35 days after the war commenced, he 
came before Congress and asked that a tax be laid upon the 
people to raise $100.000,000, because he said the falling off of 
revenue was in “chief part” caused by the falling off of im- 
portations caused by the war in Europe. 

That is to say, the falling off of revenue was caused by the 
war in Europe before there was a war in Europe. And the fall- 
ing off of revenue was caused by the falling off of importations 
when there was no falling off of importations. 

The total importations under the new tariff for the 11 months 
from and including October, 1913, down to the time the Presi- 
dent delivered his address to Congress had exceeded the total 
importations for the same months the year before by 893.715.722. 

The falling off of revenue, then, was not due to the war in 
Europe, and was not due to decreased importations, but was 
due to decreased duties drawn from increased importations, 
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about 70 per cent of which were free and was the logical result 
of a system under which the only way to increase revenues is 
to increase importations, and thereby decrease the wages of 
American labor. $ 

Messages to Congress ought to import the highest verity. A 
plain statement of the simple truth that the revenues under the 
new law were proving insufficient would have at least com- 
minded the respect of men of intellectual integrity everywhere. 

Again, on the 7th day of last December the President came 
before Congress to advocate the extension of this same war 
tax and the extension of the sugar duty. 

Dut even then, as he explained, we shall still have “a total 
deficit of some one hundred and twelve millions” on the 30th 
day of June, 1917, and he admitted that the only way to avoid 
this deficit is to resort to new methods of taxation or to issue 
bonds. 

Again, the President told us that the falling off of revenue 
was due to the war in Europe, and yet during the first year of 
the war our imports were $621,604,019 more than the average 
annual imports under the Dingley law and $20,125,510 more 
than the average annual imports under the Payne law, but 70 
per cent of our imports were free. 

APPROPEIATIONS, 

But there is another reason why our revenues derived from 
importations plus internal revenue plus the corporation tax 
plus the income tax and plus the emergency tax are not sufti- 
cient to pay the running expenses of this administration, and 
that is because Democrats, in the language of the chairman of 
the Democratic Committee on Appropriations, have unneces- 
sarily piled up the publie expenditures until the Democratic 
Party has become the laughingstock of the country.” 

Appropriations for the Sixty-third Congress ran $177,000,000 
beyond those of the last Congress controlled by Republicans and 
yet were $83,000,000 below the estimates submitted by an ad- 
ministration pledged to economy. 

These appropriations were made against the protest of Mr. 
FITZGERALD, as able a chairman as ever presided over the delib- 
erations of the Appropriations Committee; and finally aston- 
ished and discouraged by the onslaught of his party upon the 
Treasury, he told them that because of their failure “to carry 
out their pledge of economy he was tempted to quit his place.” 

What was that pledge? Let me read it, so that it may sink 
into the consciousness of the American people: 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the people 
by 3 taxation rough the lavish ep e e of recent 
Republican tongresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the 
purchasing power of the people’s toil. 

And yet the appropriations of the Sixty-third Congress were 
$177,000,000 more than the appropriations of the last Repub- 
lican Congress. 

SCRAPS OF PAPER. 

The world has been made familiar with the doctrine that a 
treaty is a “scrap of paper,” and for three years now the people 
of the United States haye had unrolled before them the moving 
picture of repudiation one by one of the planks of the plat- 
form on which a great political party sought their support. 

No performance of any party has ever so thoroughly justified 
the cynicism that a political platform is a thing “to get in on” 
as the open, flagrant violation of its pledges by the Democratic 
Party, r 

This is the school which for three years the Democratic Party 
has conducted for the moral instruction of the young manhood 
of America. 

Let us be specific: First, a Princeton instructor of youth ran 
for the office of President of the United States on a platform 
pledging him to a single term. He is now seeking a second term. 
Second. The Democratic Party promised not to “injure or 
destroy any legitimate industry,” but it has deliberately dis- 
criminated against farmers to gain the city vote and it has 
discriminated against labor by inviting foreign competition. 

Third. It promised to reduce the high cost of living, but the 
high cost of living has gone higher and it has levied taxes 
grievous to be borne, 

Fourth. It denounced “the profiigate waste of the money 
wrung from the people by oppressive taxation through lavish 
appropriations " and demanded a return “to that simplicity and 
economy which befits a democratic government,” but it has in- 
creased| appropriations and increased taxes. 

Fifth. It promised “a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people,” 
but it has increased offices and hypocritically used the civil- 
service rules to create vacancies to be filled by “ deserving 
Democrats.” 

Sixth. It promised “the full protection of this Government ” 
to the persons and property of American citizens “in foreign 
countries“ and “on our borders,” and has ignored the murder 
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and maltreatment of Americans in Mexico and the destruction 
of their property. 

Seventh. It promised free canal tolls to the interests control- 
ling the American coastwise trade to get their influence in the 
election, and repudiated its promise wien it got into power. 

Eighth. It promised to maintain the merit system in the civil 
service for the sake of votes and violated it for the sake of jobs. 

Ninth. Its final pledge was a padlock pledge to keep the 
pledges it has broken. ; 

You gentlemen talk about the infallibility of the popular 
judgment, but the fact that you are here is the strongest evi- 
denee of how easily the people can be fooled—once. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


Events in Europe are so stained with blood, so loaded with 
tragedy, so crowded with consequence to all the world, that dis- 
cussion of the relation of political policies to national loss and 
gain seems almost trivial. 

And yet the welfare of a hundred million people will be at 
stake in the next election when the people must decide whether 
the policies of the Democratic Party shall be our only safe- 
guard against results which must follow the war in Europe. 

The present tariff law neither protects us nor produces reve- 
55 but for a time we have been saved by war from its full 

ects. 


In the language of William Randolph Hearst— 


We have stiil to face the full and final results of Democratic folly 
and fatuity which will surely be upon us at the end of the European 
war, 


For a year and a half the factories of Europe have been 
either closed, destroyed, or largely turned to warlike purposes, 
and the men of Europe who in times of peace would have been 
employed in peaceable production for home consumption and 
for export have been busy in the business of mutual extermina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile war has fired the furnaces of our factories to sup- 
ply food, clothing, and all the things required by armies in the 
field, while the dangers of transportation by sea have minimized 
the importation of European products made in spite of war. 

And so the normal course of international trade has been sus- 
pended and the full tide of invasion of our markets has been 
stayed. 

But there will come a time when the harvest fields of death 
will be turned back again to the harvest fields of peace. 

There will come a time when the forges of Europe on which 
are being hammered out the tools of war in the red blaze of 
hate will ring again in the quiet air of peace with the making of 
the implements of peace. 

There will come a time when the weaver’s shuttle will weave 
again the things of peace and not of war. 

Then the full effect of all your free-trade fallacy will fall upon 
the country. 

Then the war-made market for war supplies will be closed. 
Then our markets will be open for foreign competition and for- 
eign markets will buy less than ever before of what we have to 
sell. 

Germany, the most highly organized industrial nation of Eu- 
rope, is now isolated. Her $5,000,000,000 foreign commerce is 
now suspended. In normal times she has protected her own 
markets and has sanctioned combinations organized to sell 
cheaper abroad than at home. German thrift, industry, and 
frugality are ingrained and her matchless industrial mech- 
anism is still intact. 

Before the war England and Russia were her largest custo- 
mers, but trade reprisals will for a time follow war reprisals. 

Meanwhile her ships will turn their prows toward America 
loaded with the merchandise of a nation whose genius is to 
work as well as think. 

Great Britain, France, and Russia will prefer to trade with 
us rather than with Germany. 

Belgium, the workshop of Europe, whether her national 
entity is restored to her or not, will rise again and go to work. 

Burdened with debts and forced to work to pay their debts, 
the nations of Europe will seek to swell the arteries of their 
depleted trade with gold drawn from America, 

And how does this administration, confronted with a deficit 
and realizing the dangers that will come upon us, propose to 
meet it? 

MR. GREGORY'S BROOM, 
In his annual report the Secretary of Commerce says: 


When the war shall close the public control of railways in foreign 
lands, the semiofficial chambers of commerce, the publicly fostered 
ef gene oy sh which control great industries in some countries, will 
all exist and will all be used in an effort to recover lost commerce. 

The growth in the United States of industries which may menace 
large markets heretofore controlled from abroad will not be permitted, 
if public and semipublic forces acting together in foreign countries 
can permit it, 
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existence 
and every 


The outreach of American industries—nay, their very 
in our own land in some cases—will be resisted to the full, 
stratagem of industrial war will be exerted against them. 

“ Expecting this,” he says, “we must prepare for it.” 

And expecting this, he proposes to prepare for it asking Con- 
gress to pass a law to make the buying and selling of foreign- 
made commodities at prices “ materially below” prices current 
in the country of production “ unfair competition,” to be pun- 
ished under the antitrust law, 

But your declared purpose was to lower duties to invite 
foreign competition, 

Now you propose to penalize the competition you invite. By 
one law you invite competition and by another law you propose 
to punish competition. 

The Secretary tells us this tide of importations will threaten 
the “ very existence ” of our industries, and the way he proposes 
to stop it is to send the Attorney General out with his broom. 

But in the midst of our emotions over the salvation of our 
markets by Mr. Gregory’s broom the thought obtrudes itself as 
to whether, after all, the foreign manufacturer, who can not be 
reached by our statutes, may not sell to the middleman, and 
whether the middleman may not raise the price to a little lower 
than the price the law prohibits and pocket the profits, while 
the foreign manufacturer achieves. his purpose, the American 
manufacturer loses the business, and the American laboring 
man loses the work. 

It is a curious thing, too, that it never occurred to this ad- 
ministration to invoke the aid of the antitrust law to restrain 
the importation of Argentine corn imported for the benefit of 
the Corn Products Co., and the importation of Argentine beef 
imported for the benefit of the Chicago packers, and the im- 
portation of Canadian barley imported for the benefit of the 
brewers, and the importation of rye imported for the benefit of 
the distillers. 

CONSISTENCY. 


It would not be entirely fair to say the President has not 
been right part of the time, because he has been on both sides 
of several public questions. : 

You advertised him as the pillar of hope and the Gibraltar of 
reform in a wicked world, and since that time he has kept you 
guessing what the next change would be. 

He was against preparedness, and ridiculed those who wanted 
preparedness as “ nervous and excited.” 

Now he is piping shrilly for a strong Army and a “ Navy in- 
comparably the greatest in the world.” 

He was for free tolls, and explained that his party platform 
was not “molasses to catch flies,” and changed his mind after 
the flies were caught. 

He said a“ man might be too proud to fight.“ and the phrase 
became a byword of scoffing and contempt among foreigners of 
American citizenship. Now he says he “always accepts an in- 
vitation to a fight.” 

He was opposed to protection, because “it violates the just 
principles of taxation,” and signed “with very peculiar pleas- 
ure” a bill that has no just principles of any kind, and he now 
proposes the extension of the sugar duties. 

He said so long as he could prevent it no one should inter- 
fere with the spilling of blood in Mexico. Now he says he did 
not have soldiers enough to interfere. 

He put up a Haman scaffold for business men who objected 
to bankruptcy. He has taken it down now and is trying to cajole 
them into forgetfulness. 

He was against a tariff commission because his party did not 
want a standard by which its tariff conduct could be measured. 
Now he has changed his mind because “ the circumstances of the 
world have changed.” 

The President is right, “ the circumstances of the world have 
changed ”; but if we need a tariff commission to ascertain and 
report the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad we need a tariff high enough to protect American labor 
and American industry and low enough to protect us from do- 
mestic monopoly. : 
$ PREPAREDNESS, 

We need preparedness against commercial warfare as much 
as we need preparedness against military warfare. 

I am for preparedness to protect American labor against the 
competition of cheap foreign labor. 

I am for preparedness to fight. if necessary—preparedness to 
use our strength to promote peace, if possible. 

I am for preparedness to maintain the Monroe doctrine, to 
protect the Panama Canal, to defend the Philippine Islands, to 
protect Hawaii, to maintain peace along our borders, to protect 
American citizens always and everywhere, to maintain our 
national self-respect and to command the respect of other na- 
tions in a foree-respecting world. 


Preparedness to keep our flag “full high advanced“ as the 
symbol of a Nation whose aspirations are for honor with peace, 
if possible, but for honor always. 

Armies are not recruited, trained, arid equipped overnight. 
Navies do not spring into life and rid the seas at a moment’s 
notice. 

If we are to have an Army, it should be an efficient Army. 
If we are to have a Navy, it should be an efficient Navy. 

Events for the last 18 months have forced upon the world the 
realization that what we call civilization is not yet civilized; 
that what we call international law is a combination of diplo- 
macy, common law, convenience, aggression, concession, and gun- 
powder, without power to enforce itselt; that so-called civilized 
warfare is the scientific use of all the most effective means of 
ancient and modern killing. 

The world must soon make its choice between the march of 
iron-footed brute force, which blots out laws in blood, or the 
march that leads toward the millenium. and in that choice 
America ought to be most potent in the councils of the nations. 

If we remain weak and defenseless, we shall be weak in the 
councils of the nations and at the mercy of the predatory 
strong. 

This war has demonstrated that courage is more courageous 
now than ever before, and that, in spite of the brutality of war, 
human sympathy is more helpful than ever before, 

But must mankind hark back to barbarisin to prove these 
things? If empires are extended and kings have wider sway, 
is it any consolation to the dead or to those who weep above 
their graves? Not the slightest. 

Did these millions who haye died have any quarrel? 

“ Busy as the devil is not the smallest.” 

The nation in every country dwels in the cottage.” 

What will the cottage profit if kings have wider dominion? 

America will never fight to gain dominion. 

But America will fight for the homes, the liberty, the man- 
hood, and the womanhood of her people. 

America will not fight to gain dominion, but it has fought to 
wipe out slavery—and would do it again—and it will fight to 
Wipe out oppression and it will fight to maintain itself an un- 
divided Nation on the map of the universe. so that government 
by the people shall not perish from the earth. 

The danger to our institutions and the test of our strength as 
a Republic lies before us. 

Let us act our part in a world of action. 

Let us win back the moral leadership of the world, which we 
lost when our State Department, headed by a man who talked 
noble things and did nething but collect the gate receipts, saw 
Belgium violated and said ne word of disapproval. 

Let us win back the respect of the world, which we had 
before a “ slippered pantaloon ” administration of the State De- 
partment became the target of foreign jokes, which Lansing 
arrived too late to save us from. f 

Whether we chall live and go on, whether we shall perma- 
nently endure, depends not primarily on what kind of Presi- 
dents we bave, not primarily on what kind of Congresses we 
have, not primarily on what kind of courts we have, but upon 
what kind of people we are. ` 

Let us arise, then, and stand forth with all our giant power 
and reawakened patriotism, as the champion of justice and 
humanity, the advocate and upholder of the moral forces of the 
world. : 

I do not look for war, but I want this Nation, as the final bul- 
wark of popular government, to be big enough and strong 
enough not only to save itself but to advance the average man 
throughout the world. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 17, 1916. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, the great war now in progress in 
Europe has put the American people to thinking of the plight 
this country would be in if called on to defend itself or enforce 
its rights. Naturally, opinion is widely divergent. No one is 
opposed to preparedness. Of the 100,000,000 Americans there is 
probably not one who does not wish to see his country prepared 
for any emergency it may be called on to face; but there is a 
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wide difference of opinion as to what measure of preparedness 
is necessary. There are some who think we are already ade- 
quately prepared and others who would have us support an 
Army and Navy equal to that of any possible enemy. There are 
very few of these extremists; but 100,000,000 Americans to-day 
are trying to decide what is adequate preparedness and are 
looking to Congress to give it. I wish to discuss this question 
not only from the standpoint of military preparedness but from 
preparedness in other ways. 

Our country grows so rapidly in wealth and population that 
it is difficult for the conceptions of the people to keep up with 
its growth. An Army of 150,000 men to-day would be no larger 
in proportion to population than one of 5,000 when the Govern- 
ment was formed, and not more burdensome in proportion to 
wealth than one of 1,000 at that time. The other great powers 
are armed camps, and they haye not merely increased their 
armed strength in proportion to their growth, but they have 
increased it out of all proportion to their growth. 

We have done more for the Navy than for the Army, and for 
a good reason. If our Navy were absolutely unconquerable we 
would have no need for an Army larger than might be necessary 
to deal with Mexico, for Mexico is the only independent Govern- 
ment that touches the borders ef the United States. 

We should enlarge dur Navy and round it cut. If there are 
any who fear that a large Army would endanger the liberties of 
our people they could not have the same fear of the Navy. We 
have too few speedy battle cruisers. We have not enough sub- 
marines, though the submarine was first used in American 
waters. We need both for the Army and Navy a vastly larger 
number of aeroplanes than we have. For defensive purposes 
these are necessary, and there is no good reason why the Ameri- 
can Navy should not be the equal of the strongest of the world. 
No nation could invade the United States without first destroy- 
ing or bottling up the American Navy. No nation would risk 
the lives of half a million men on transports crossing the At- 
lantic or Pacific if it was known our fleet might go out to meet 
and destroy them. 

I believe in providing such a number of battleships of the 
dreadnaught type, fast cruisers, and submarines as will protect 
our great seacoast. That seacoast, stretching from Maine to 
Texas and from Washington to southern California, must be 
protected from attack at every point: In addition to an efficient 
battle fleet I would have transports to move our forces, should 
it ever be necessary in a war for defense to take the offensive 
against the enemy. In times of peace these transports could be 
used as merchant ships to carry the surplus produce of our 
farms and factories to the markets of the world. 

We should haye an adequate number of aeroplanes and hydro- 
planes to guard against surprise and to launch an attack from 
the air against an enemy approaching our shores. 

Finally, I believe we should abandon our policy of neglect 
and revolutionize our building program so as to provide a navy 
and auxiliary craft ample to expel from our shores the strongest 
force any enemy could dispatch against us. 

With an adequate Navy we need an Army for the defense of 
the continental United States, but we have taken on responsibili- 
ties that we should be ready to meet. Our territory is not now 
confined to the continent. We need soldiers in our insular pos- 
sessions. The Philippines, Hawaii, the Panama Canal, Porto 
Rico and Alaska all would have to be defended in case of war, 
and we should have as many as 75,000 soldiers to defend them. 
With 75,000 more in the United States we would have an Army 
of 150,000 men. 

We have never yet had to fight for the Monroe doctrine, but 
if it is to be maintained we should be prepared to maintain it, 
and we might have to send troops to other American countries 
in its defense. In this, however, we would always have an ally 
in the country whose rights we were defending; but the fact 
remains that the Monroe doctrine imposes on us the necessity of 
keeping up a greater military preparedness than would be neces- 
sary if that doctrine had never been announced. 

I confess to a curiosity that I think is shared by all who know 
of the fact—a curiosity to know why our Army costs five times 


as much per man as the armies of continental Europe; why our. 


War Department expenditures should amount, in round numbers, 
to about $1,000 a year for every officer and enlisted man. I believe 
that if the facts were known economies could be practiced with- 
out detriment to the service that would enable us to keep in 
the field an Army of 150,000 without paying any more than we 
now pay for two-thirds of that number. 

The Regular Army should be supplemented by an enlarged and 
improved National Guard. There is no reason why its numbers 
should not be doubled or quadrupled. If the National Guard is 
inefficient its defects can and should be pointed out and reme- 
died, There is no reason why it should be inefficient. It is 


composed of the very best possible material and there is not a 
State in the Union that would not-cooperate in any reasonable 
Federal plans for the improvement of its citizen soldiery, espe- 
cially since cooperation could be required as a requisite to Fed- 
eral assistance. 

While there is no necessity to keep in this country a large 
standing Army, we should keep on hand a plentiful supply of 
ammunition and arms of all kinds for a large Army. We should 
be ready to arm and equip fully a million men constituting a 
well-rounded Army. It is the business of the military experts 
to tell us what arms would be needed by the different branches 
of the service, and when we know we should have them ready. 

In making direct military preparation, I am in favor of de- 
velopment, not revolution. It would be folly to tear down what 
we have and build anew. We should strengthen what we have 
to the extent that it needs strengthening and perfect what we 
haye until we are unable to see how we could make it better. 
Above all, we should not make such preparation as would indi- 
cate an intention of abandoning our policy of peace, a policy 
which for more than a century has kept for us the respect and 
good will of the world. I would regret very much to see the 
day when we would fear any nation or when any nation would 
have reason to fear the United States. 

But there are indirect preparations for war that are also 
preparations for peace, and peace is normal, while war is-ab- 
normal. We should pursue a policy that would benefit us all 
the time, and this policy would give us a strength that would 
enable us to raise armies quickly when needed and equip and 
recog them through any ordeal to which they might be sub- 
ected. 

Whatever we can do to promote the highest and best bal-. 
anced prosperity in this country is the very best possible prepa- 
ration for war. The accumulation of force is only temporary and 
the cost of it is a permanent incubus. If we armed, equipped, 
and drilled 2,000,000 men now, we would not by doing so lay 
any foundation for future strength. We would have to keep 
these men ready year by year. The fact that we have 2,000,000 
men now would not help us 10 years hence. The thing that would 
matter would be the number we had when they were needed, 
and the expense of maintaining 2,000,000 men not needed would 
lessen our ability to sustain the needed number in the time of 
need. If there could be a guaranty of peace for 10 years the 
best thing we could do would be to do without an Army for 
8 years and save all our strength for 2 years of prepara- 
tion. Whatever we spend in military preparedness in time of 
peace is wasted except for the fact that we do not know when 
war will break out, and we are weakened by waste. If we could 
know when wars would come the best thing we could do would 
be to have our Army when needed, and have the money when 
the men were not needed. 

So we see that costly direct preparation for war weakens a 
nation, but the indirect preparation adds to our strength every 
day. We can build up an Army in a year or two, but a general 
prosperity that is the life and strength of a nation must grow, 
and growth takes time. -= 

We need armor and munition plants, and they should not all 
be crowded together in one section of the country and that sec- 
tion near the seacoast. Guns and armor are made of iron and 
steel. The great deposits of iron ore are not near the coast but 
in the interior, and iron products are so heavy that the trans- 
portation adds very much to their cost. Guns could be made 
in the ore beds of the country at less cost than on the seaboard. 
The same is true of nearly all materials used in war. In self- 
defense we ought to be able in the interior. of the country to sup- 
ply our means of defense. 

We ought to have industries of this kind in different parts 
of the country so that an enemy by overrunning one part of our 
territory would not have possession of the vital part. The 
country should be vital in all its parts. We should protect all 
parts from invasion, but our industrial development should be 
so distributed that as long as any part of the country remained 
free from invasion that part would be vital and virile. 

In time of war the soldiers on the battle field are not the only 
men who are fighting for their country. They are taking the 
greatest risks, but the men at home who are furnishing food 
and clothing and arms and ammunition for the soldiers are as 
essential to the national defense as the men on the firing line. 
England hoped to starve Germany and, while she has not suc- 
ceeded, it is probable that she has caused much distress. The 
drawback from which the allies suffered for a long time was not 
a lack of men but a lack of arms and ammunition for them. 
In this great war the men who have been pursuing the vocations 
that are useful in peace as well as war haye played quite as 
necessary a part as the soldiers themselves. 
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We gain in strength when we increase the facilities by whiċh 
all the parts of the country can cooperate to help defend any 
part. When we produce food with less effort or less expense, 
when we get it to the markets in less time or at less cost, when 
we are able to gain anything in celerity or economy of effort, 
we increase our ability to do what we wish to do whether that 
is fighting on the battle field or in the markets of the world. 
The Germans owe as much to their celerity and to the fact 
that they have learned how to secure the greatest results with 
the least effort as to their prowess on the battle field. 

So my prescription for preparedness is, build up the country. 
In this we do not have to strain our efforts to hold our own, but 
every advance we make furnishes us with a new position from 
which to make a new advance. Every accomplishment is a 
foundation for the next and that for the next and the next, and 
the progress of improvement goes on forever. 

If we will get everything out of the way of the well-rounded 
development of the Nation, we will not need to give much 
thought to military preparedness, for we will keep the country 
always in condition to prepare quickly. When we get the 
question of food and equipment off our minds and know that 
our resources can be quickly and economically used, that we are 
in position to concentrate our force with celerity at any point 
needed, we have laid such solid foundations for any emergency 
that other preparations can be speedily made, 

First, the country needs food. Do the gentlemen here to-day 
realize that every day we are getting less able to supply our 
needs? Our surplus of foodstuffs for export is growing smaller 
in proportion to the amount we use every year, and if present 
tendencies continue, before many years, instead of helping to 
feed the outside world, we will be calling on the outside world 
` for food. 

Our agricultural production is not keeping pace with our 
growing need, because the movement of population is from the 
country to the cities. There are a number of reasons for this, 
and the movement is so threatening that the Government should 
seek to remove its causes. 

Isolation is the one drawback with which the farmers have 
to contend. That can be removed by the extension of the Rural 
Mail Service, and the Government which has taken the con- 
tract for the diffusion of information through the mails should 
not be content until every farmer in the land has his daily 
mail, his daily paper if he wishes it, and at any rate such 
daily contact with the world as he desires. 

The farmer is hindered by a lack of credit. He can not bor- 
row money as readily or on as good terms as the business mau of 
the city can borrow it, though he has the best security on earth 
to offer. It is not so much a matter of honesty or of character 
or of solvency. He may be known as perfectly honest and 
perfectly solvent and as a man of the highest character, and 
still a business man of the city who may be his inferior in all 
these qualities may have better credit. The essential thing is 
the easy convertibility of property into money on short notice, 
and in this respect the business man of the city has the advan- 
tage over the farmer that gives him better credit. 

There is a vast amount of money in this country that seeks 
investment for a year or a term of years; but if this money is 
loaned through the banks which lend the money of their de- 
positors and yet hold themselves in readiness to replace it at a 
moment's notice, it is loaned on such short time that the 
farmers can not have the advantage of it. I am in favor of 
passing laws to enable the farmers to borrow money at the 
lowest rate of interest on long time. By doing this we will 
render them the greatest service possible at this time. Rural- 
credits legislation now before Congress will, I hope, do much to: 
remedy these evils and keep us on a plane of agricultural pre- 
paredness that is an essential to any solid preparedness for 
war. 

Then let us remove the waste that is now incurred in marketing 
our products, whether agricultural or manufactured. Anything 
that cheapens transportation increases the wealth and prosperity 
of the country. I am not now referring to the arbitrary reduc- 
tion of freight rates by the exercise of the direct power of the 
Government, but to furnishing the people with a cheaper means of 
transportation than they now have. We should improve our 
rivers, and in that way we would secure for a great part of the 
country—even affecting the whole country—the most economical 
carriers we can have—the carriers that nature provided—if we 
will only improve them. 

Projects for the improvement of our rivers and habors are 
often sneeringly referred to as “ pork-barrel” legislation. This 
work is as important as any the Nation can engage in. Of 
course, unimportant work is Sometimes proposed, but not one- 
tenth as much of this gets through Congress as many of the 
people suppose. The improvement of our rivers and harbors is 


an important step toward the highest national prosperity that 
is essential to military as well as to civic preparedness, 

Beyond comparison, the cheapest power for manufacturing is 
water power, and the hill and mountain streams of the country 
furnish it in abundance. It is ready for work, and all that re- 
mains is for man to take advantage of what nature has done. 
We should encourage the development of our water power for 
all purposes, not the least of which is the manufacture of nitro- 
gen, vital to agricultural and military interests of the country. 
Farmers should not now be facing prohibitive prices. The ex- 
cessive cost of fertilizers threatens to restrict greatly our agri- 
cultural production. We should be independent of imports that 
are Hable to be cut off by war and that may be controlled to 
our disadvantage by foreign Governments. The Coosa River 
one of the streams partly in the district I have the honor to 
represent, has 300,000 undeveloped horsepower right in the 
heart of one of the best farming sections of the country, a coun- 
try rich in deposits of coal and iron, limestone, bauxite, barites, 
and many other valuable minerals; a section also richly en- 
dowed by nature for manufacturing. Why not make our laws 
for developing our water power more liberal, so that these fer- 
tilizer plants and other industries can be built and the farmers 
be supplied with nitrates and‘the whole country be benefited 
by other products that can be manufactured without cost of 
fuel for power? 

To bring the country and the city nearer together in time and 
cost and convenience I think the Government should spend 
$100,000,000 a year and cooperate with the States in building 
good roads, Whether transportation is by rail or water a good 
part of it and a very costly part of it is by wagon road. It has 
been stated that the cost of getting products to and from rail- 
road stations is as grenat as that of shipping them over the 
railroads. By building good hard roads we can cut this cost 
in two or possibly in three, and thereby we can save to the 
people of the United States a sum half as great as all the earn- 
ings of the railroads of the country, and this would not be 
saved for some interests by taking it from others. It would be 
saved from the mud or the rocks or the sand that makes our 
roads difficult of passage. This would be a constant gain for 
50 years of peace as well as an incalculable saving for one 
year of war. We are engaged in important work here and hold 
positions of great responsibility. We should do all that lies 
within our power to remove all obstructions that hinder the 
growth of our country, a growth that strengthens for war as 
well as for peace. We should remember that meat and bread 
and potatoes are as important in war as cannon, rifles, and 
asphyxiating gases. 

Our country has made spectacular progress in the forward 
march of nations, One hundred and forty years ago we were 
at the rear of the procession, but have since been passing others 
rapidly by. We have not made our relative gain by retarding 
others. The whole procession has been moving more rapidly 
since we have entered the race, and I am glad to believe that 
we have been to others an inspiration instead of a hindrance. 
The generation that achieved independence and founded the 
Government lived to see it defend itself successfully against 
the strongest power of the earth. The next generation saw it 
throw a protecting arm around the struggling Republics of 
Central and South America. The third saw it arm, equip, and 
maintain more than 3,000,000 soldiers, counting both sides, and 
fight within its own citizenship the greatest war the world had 
then ever seen, The fourth generation saw it stand in an un- 
questioned place among the foremost powers of the world, 
just to all and afraid of none, and now we, only five generations 
removed from the beginning, may claim and could maintain 
supremacy. Our distance from any other powerful nation has 
saved us the expense of supporting a burdensome military sys- 
tem, and this saving has gone into the upbuilding of the Nation 
for any emergency. 

We are now to the front and the gap is widening between us 
and our nearest follower. In 50 years more the comparison 
will not be between the United States and any one nation, but 
between the United States and all Europe. We have no need 
to fear and we have never feared. If we conduct ourselves with 
the justice that has been handed down to us from our fore- 
fathers, as well as with the heritage of courage they left us, 
we will hold a position of moral power that will dwarf even our 
materiai strength. 

Mr. Speaker, speaking of my own section of country, we 
have had our share of war, and we want to build for en- 
during peace. The great conflict of the sixties laid my district 
in waste and ruin. Over every foot of the soil fought the armies 
of Johnston and Sherman, It was a continuous battle of 150 
miles from Chattanooga to Atlanta. The battle fields of Chick- 
amauga, Mission Ridge, La Fayette, Ringgold, Rocky Face, Dal- 
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ton, Snake Creek Gap, Resaca, Cassville, New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, tell the tale. This 
struggle left death and destruction in its wake. But little was 
left of that peaceful, happy country except widows and orphans, 
burned churches, and ruined homes. It has been more than a 
half century since the sanguinary struggle, yet the people have 
not recovered from the blasting effects of war. Let us build up 
the resources of our country along the lines I have discussed, 
then we will be free from internal dissensions and the world 
will respect us for our strength, 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1916. 
FARM AND PERSONAL CREDITS. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, in one way all people should 
become prosperous; that is, to have equal social opportunities 
and no special privilege. When special privileges are granted 
to any, all others require special privilege to overcome the ad- 
vantages created against them. 

Special privileges have already been granted to the big na- 
tional banks and to certain other interests. If we can not get 
rid of the existing special privileges, special privileges must be 
granted to all legitimate industries. The practice, however, of 
granting special privilege to all is much more expensive than it 
would be to have none. 

Some farmers want a special privilege from the Government 
in the nature of rural credits. They are entitled to it. Un- 
fortunately for them, as well as for all unprivileged people, the 
big banks framed the Federal reserve act, a special-privilege law 
created especially for them. It appropriated all existing finan- 
cial advantages for the benefit of the big banks, The rural 
credit proposed by the committee bill, called the Moss bill, 
avoids taking anything that the banks want. Since the banks 
want all that is of value, the farmers would get nothing of value 
in this bill, In fact it is sop to the farmer and is meant to 
indefinitely postpone any substantial rural credit. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that the farmer feeds the world, 
while the big bank owners simply scalp profits from the ex- 
changes between the producers and consumers, exploiting them 
both, Let us compare a few of the special privileges the 
Federal reserve act gives to the national banks with the failure 
of the Moss bill to give any substantial relief to the farmer. 
Following that, 1 will present 4 modified plan which would 
give an equitable and substantial credit system to all the people. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NO. 1 TO BANKS, 


Bank corporations hold over twenty billions of the people’s 
credits, paying an average of less than 2 per cent. They loan 
those deposits and collect about $1,000,000,000 interest. Cer- 
tain speculators also, to whom a part of the loans are made, 
make enormous profits scalping on the market. In the double 
game, the one by the banks and the other by the speculators 
who borrow from the banks, the people are forced to pay not 
only what the banks pay the depositors but in addition enor- 
mous profits, besides the billions of dollars the speculators make, 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE REFUSAL XO, 1 TO THE FARMER. 


The farm corporations will not be allowed to receive deposits, 
not even from the farmers themselves, There was a sort of 
fake pretense for savings deposits in the original bill, but if 
that had been retained it might have ultimately lead to a sys- 
tem favorable to the people, so it was taken out. The farmers 
could not, even though they have the best security in the 
world, directly connect with any of the depositors’ money. The 
banks retain that exclusive monopoly. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NO, 2 TO THB BANKS. 


The Government established a Postal Savings Bank System 
for the benefit of the bank corporations. It gathers in the funds 
of those who prefer to have the Government guarantee their 
deposits, pays them 2 per cent, and turns the deposits over to 
the banks for 22 per cent to speculate with. The Government 
is put in the capacity of a “capper” for the banks in gathering 
in the postal savings deposits. 


The banks and speculators, who produce nothing, make more 
profit from the use of the people’s deposits than all the toilers 
in field, shop, and elsewhere combined make for all their labor, 
and yet the toilers patiently submit to the usury. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE REFUSAL NO, 2 TO FARMERS, 


The Goyernment refuses the use of the postal savings bank 
deposits to farmers and other toilers. What would happen to 
the value of the farm in the way of improvements if the Gov- 
ernment turned over postal savings bank deposits to farm cor- 
porations at 23 per cent? It would be an economic saving to 
toilers everywhere and would make them independent. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NO. 3 TO THE BANKS, 


The bank corporations were given the exclusive privilege to 
secure emergency currency from Uncle Sam” when the world 
war began, The United States Treasury printed, became re- 
sponsible for, and delivered to the big banks $387,000,000 and 
charged 3 per cent interest, while the banks used it to specu- 
late in war credits, and made enormous profits. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE REFUSAL NO. 3 TO THE FARMER. 

As stated, when the war began the Government furnished the 

big banks $387,000,000 currency to speculate with. At that 


time, and as a consequence of the war, the farmers of 12 States 


were in dire distress, because they could not market their 
farm products. They could not pay their creditors or buy the 
necessaries of life. They offered as good security as there is 
in the world, but they were refused emergency currency or 
Governinent aid, and suffered enormous loss. Many of them 
will never be able to recover. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NO, 4 TO THE BANKS. 

The taxes collected for the United States Treasury were 
turned over te the bank corporations for 2 per cent interest. 
When the war broke out, rather than disturb the banks in the 
use of these tax funds for speculation, the Government, instead 
of making the banks pay what they owed the Government, 
forced the people to pay special war taxes. The big banks, and 
especially their owners, because of that favor made enormous 
profits on war stocks and war-trade speculations. It is a war 
tax for their benefit. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE REFUSAL NO. 4 TO THE FARMERS. 

A fake and ineffective provision, section 7, is inserted in the 
bill by which the Government could deposit money with farm 
corporations, but that is a mere sop, for the other provisions 
of the bill make it absolutely impractical. The folly of believ- 
ing that the Treasurer would ever use current taxes to float 
36-year or long-time mortgages is too apparent to need com- 
ment. 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE NO, 5 TO BANKS. 

Bank corporations loan their depositors money; also use 
it to buy bills, acceptances, etc., take the paper in their own 
names, and are given the monopoly of securing from Uncle 
Sam” upon this paper money. It is secured by the paper they 
take for their depositors’ money. They not only owe their de- 
positors but they also owe the Government, which has a lien 
ahead of the depositors. In that way the Government permits 
the banks to inflate the money when they wish for their own 
benefit. Note the following language in the Federal reserve act: 

Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federat Reserve Board for th: purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks through the Federal reserve ents. The said notes 
shall be obligations of the United States, and shall be receivable by all 
national banks and member banks and Federal reserve banks, and for 
all taxes, customs, and other public dues. 

There was on February 18, 1916, outstanding of these notes 
$206,978,000 of such money. It may be increased to billions, 
Uncle Sam gets not a cent for this special privilege given 
exclusively to banks. Even at that, the direct profit to the 
banks is not so great as the advantages it gives to the big stock- 
holders and speculators who operate the banks or work with 
them. It serves as an insurance to them in their game of 
exploiting the people, for in the event of their being caught in 
financial distress, their banks will pledge paper to get Uncle 
Sam to print money for the banks. Then the banks will not be 
forced to collect from the speculators, The speculators have 
scalped huge fortunes aggregating more than a billion dollars 
since the world began. The people will hereafter be forced to 
pay dividends on those fortunes, “ vested rights,’ we under- 

nd. 
= c SPECIAL PRIVILEGE REFUSAL XO, 5 TO FARMERS. 

The farm corporations are refused the privilege to take notes, 
paper, or security to the Government, even though they have 
the best, to get a single dollar from Uncle Sam. The bank 
corporations may and do that, but the farm corporations are 
refused a like privilege. 
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MANY MORE OF THEM, 

It is unnecessary to list all the special favors the banks enjoy. 
Those I have named show that the banks already have a com- 
plete monopoly of financial affairs. They have accepted what 
they asked and what Congress gave them. It is not so much 
their wrong as it is the wrong of Congress in having granted the 
privilege to the banks, 

Every considerable supply of money must, under existing con- 
ditions, come through the banks. This fake rural credit bill 
deprives the banks of nothing; not even the exclusive mo- 
nopoly they enjoy. The system proposed by the bill would be 
dependent upon the supply of money which the banks control, 
and consequently would be dependent upon the banks. The 
Government has no credit except that supported by the earning 
capacity of the people. Whatever draft Is made upon it the 
people must pay. That is why the Federal reserve act is bad. 
It supports the banks with the Government eredit. The differ- 
erce between what is charged by the Government to the banks 
and what the banks charge borrowers is collected from the peo- 
ple's actual earnings. Not only that, but the Government makes 
the banks the sole depositaries for the people, and the difference 
between what the banks pay for deposits and what they charge 
is also paid out of the actual earnings of the people. I call 
attention to these facts merely to show what “sop” it is that 
is offered to the farmer. 


BORROWER BORROWING FROM HIMSELF. 


By a strange jugglery of proposed law, before a farmer can 
secure money from the farm department to be created by the 
bill he must begin by supplying funds for himself, “ lift himself 
by his bootstraps,” so to speak. He must become a stockholder 
in a corporation where none but borrowers can. Stock would 
be issued to him. He would collect from himself to pay for 
the stock and a dividend, send it in to the head office where 
they will take out all the of the corporation and 
credit the balance. if there should be any, to him, and if there 
should not be enough to pay the expenses he can pay the differ- 
ence. Whatever money the farmer is to get on.his loan that he 
does not lend to himself and which his farm mortgage calls for 
will have to be gotten in the open market by bids, and it must in 
nearly all cases come from the banks. 

The absurdity of borrowers loaning to themselves should sug- 
gest itself to a United States Congress. Will this Congress 
commit itself to such absurdity? It makes no difference what 
has happened in other places or in other countries; this Con- 
gress should exercise sense in dealing with a concrete propo- 
sition simple as 1, 2, 3. The Moss bill takes only the best se- 
curity for loans, besides each borrower must become responsible 
for a part of all the other borrowers. Why complicate it all and 
increase the expense to the borrower by forcing him to take 

ock. 
hi JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 

The only effective thing in the bill is the adoption by the 
United States of the existing loaning companies and the exemp- 
tion of them from taxation. That is a special privilege to 
them—not to the farmers. They would do the business, not the 
farm cooperative corporations under the Moss bill. Now and 
then, some place, a temporary advantage might be had. The 
effect of passing this bill will be an indefinite postponement of 
a real honest credit system. 

A COUNTER PROPOSAL. 

I have not undertaken to draft such a bill as I feel certain 
would afford complete relief, because conditions here in Wash- 
ington would prevent its acceptance at this time. The country 
is engaged too deeply studying world conflicts to divert very 
much now, but this credit bill, if ft was as it should be, would 
prevent war arising out of commercial schemes, I have offered 
in sections 3, 4. and 5 an entire new system for securing funds, 
independent of the banks, The other sections would be changed 
merely to adjust to the requirement of the three substitute 
sections: 

There will be no satisfactory credit system as long as one 
industry alone acts. All the legitimate industries must join, 
and that is the purpose of the sections 3, 4, and 5, which I 
propose. They are the vital sections, especially section 4, while 
section 5 would be the guarantee that would give the assurance 
of impartial Government management. This would provide 
the funds and start a rural credit system that would give 
farmers money at 4 per cent to begin with, anë still lower rates 
when it got well under way. 

I will quote the three sections in reverse order of their ap- 
pearance in the bill: 


Sec. 5. That eve Federal cooperative bank shall have, and is 
by this act creat with, an initial authorized capitalization of 
1 which shall be subscribed, owned, and kept by the United 
tates and pald in only as the business requires, to letermined by 


the Federal cooperative board. There is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be required therefor. 


Not a dollar of this capital would ever be required, but it 
forms a guarantee. The expense of organization is provided 
independent of that, and section 4 would supply the funds in 
abundance. The following are excerpts from section 4: 


Sec. 4. That in each Federal cooperative district there shall be a 
Federal cooperative bank located in the capita! city of the State and 
it shall be named the Federal cooperative bank of whatever State 
the same may be located in. 

That in each Federal cooperative district there may be established 
as many branch Federal cooperative banks as the demands of business 
justify, to be determined by the Federal cooperative board: Provided, 
That not more than one branch bank shali be established in any one 
town or city; that all branch banks shall be a branch of the Federal 
cooperative bank of whatever State the same is located in and become 
a rt of the same system without additional capital. 

very Federal cooperative bank and all branches thereof shall be 
banks of deposit where 3 max be made by any person in sums 
of 10 cents or more. All de ts belonging to the same person equal- 
ne $10 and not in excess of $10,000, when not subject to be checked 
out shall draw interest at the rate of 24 per cent p: annum, such 
interest to begin on the ist day of the month following the date 
of deposit and be figured to the Ist hong of the montb of its witb- 
drawal: Provided, at no interest shall be paid on any sums not 
ceri, ee on deposit for at least three full calendar months; 
said ard shall establish rules for the notice required for with- 
drawa) ot time deposits by de tors. which rules may be waived 
whenever the funds on band justify. 

porns: accounts may be kept in all such banks, but shall draw 
no intere 

That such banks may make loans from the checking deposits with 

: Provided, That the maturity for payment of all 

ject to check shall not —— six months, 
the policy to be for even shorter periods: Provided D That re- 
mate payment is 


The Federal cooperative board shall have a wide discretion, not in- 
consistent with the express terms hereof, in providing the detail rules 
for the government of the banks to be created under this section. It 
is the purpose to give the public every convenience that will establish a 
greater freedom of trade in the exchanges of commerce and at the lowest 
—— en provided that purely speculative enterprises shall be 

scou! a 

That a reserve shall be maintained on all deposits subject to check 
equa! to 20 per cent thereof. 

That a reserve shall be maintained on all other deposits equal to 5 
per cent thereof. 

1575 no * loans shall be made when the reserves fall below the legal 

remen : 
rehat each Federal cooperative district shall stand by itself in respect 
to profits and losses, 

t there shall be kept such exchange accounts between the several 
Federal cooperative districts as the eral coo 
deem pees to facilitate the exchanges requi 

That the n rofits arising from the business of the respective banks 
and their branches to be created under this section shall be credited first 
to undivided profits. 

Semiannually there shall be an accounting, and the undivided-profit 
account shall be disposed of in the following manner : 

First. Any poor, uncollectible paper shall charged to said account, 
and a poor-paper account created. 

Second. The Federal Government shall be credited with 24 per cent 
on the paid capitalization: Provided, That Bp part thereof shall be 
withdrawn except as hereinafter in this act provided, 

Third. There shall be credited to the Federal Government 10 per 
cent of the balance: Provided, That no part thereof shall be withdrawn 
except as hereinafter in this act provided. 

Fourth. The remaining balance shall be declared as a dividend to 
borrowers and d tors in the following proportions : 

(a) One-half to the time depositors proportionately to the amount 
of their deposits, which shall be in addition to the 24 per cent in this 
section before provided for. : 

{b) One-half to the bo to be applied in nt to them for 
indorsement u unpaid notes in force the carning od, in 
order to alice and lower the rates of Interest by application first upon 
those bearing the highest rates, bringing in those lower rates 
when reached, and so on, until the rate of interest shall reduced to 
reduce the rates on all if there is suffi- 


That only 
notes and debt obligations running for three months or ever sball be 


tribute the funds as rapidly as practicable, and in the process of 
handling the same shall establish rales and regulations for the far: 
ment to the creditors of such banks and to the stockholders as r 

ive interests make per and lawful. Until the business of 
such banks has been liquidated the banks created under this section 
shall act merely as trustee and shall receive such expenses from the 
funds of the liquidated banks as shall be determined by the Federal 
cooperative board to be fully necessary to pay the costs and additional 
labor required, and shall as ‘orm as practicable for all like 
P 


urposes. 

Whenever the Government has a credit in any Federal cooperative 
bank derived from profits equal to one-half its capital investment in 
such Federal cooperative bank, and there is no demand upon it for 
uncha: -off bad notes or „ thereafter all the profits 8 out 
of the further business s. become a rt of the general funds of the 
Government and be carried into the Sta 


that at any time it becomes necessary 
the surplus account created from deposits shall in be made com- 
plete by the same rules under which it was origi creat 
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Wherever pena the different cooperative banks created under the 
provisions of this act shal! ald and cooperate to secure the best results 
without cither becoming liable for the acts of the other. 

Each Federal cooperative bank shall be mana by the member of 
the Federal cooperative board from that Federal cooperative district, 
who shall be president and the presiding officer of said board, and three 
directors appointed by the Federal cooperative board. Said directors 
shall be citizens of the United States and residents of the district and 
shall each give a surety bond, the premium on which shall! be paid by 
the banks. They shall choose from their number, by majority vote, a 
vice president, secretary, aud treasurer. They are further authorized 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistan clerks, laborers, and 
other employees as they may deem necessary, subject to the approval of 
the Federal cooperative board. 

Such directors shall, under their hands, forthwith make an organiza- 
tion certificate, which shall fically state 

First. The name of the bank. £ 

Second. The district within which its operations are to be carried on, 
the names of its first directors and officers, and the particular city in 
which its oe office is located. 

Third. e amount of the capital stock. 

Fourth. The fact that the certificate is made to enable such 
to put into operation the provisions of this act apone thereto. 

he organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a judge 
or clerk of some court of record or notary public, and shall be, together 
with the acknowledgment thereof, transmitted to the Federal co- 
0 tive board commissioner, who shall record and „ 

e same in his office, and a certified copy thereof shall be in the 
office of each of the members of sald board, all of which it shall 
at all times be open to public inspection. 

The Federal cooperatiye board Is authorized to direct such changes 
— oe additions to any such organization certificate as it deems ex- 

ent. - 

Paes n duly making and filing such organizativn certificate the bank 
shall become, as from the date of the execution of its organization cer- 
titicate, a body corporate, and as such, and in the name designated in 
the organization certificate, it shall have power 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession until it is dissolved by act of Congress or 
under the provisions of this act. 

Third. To make contracts. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 
law or equity, as fully as natural persons, 

Fifth. To elect or appoint a vice president, appoint a secretary and 
a treasurer and other officers and employees, define their duties, sub- 
ject to the ratification of the Federal cooperative board, require bonds 
of them and fix the penalty thereof; by action of its board of directors 
dismiss such officers and employees, or any of them, at pleasure, and 
appoint others to fill their places. 

Sixth. To prescribe, by its board of directors, subject to the super- 
vision and regulation of the Federal cooperative board, by-laws not 
inconsistent with law, regulating the manner of conducting its gen- 
eral ae and the privileges granted to it by law exercised and 


enjoyed. 

Seventh. To exercise, by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to .aw, all such Incidental powers as 
be necessary to carry op the business herein described. 

The Federal cooperative board shall designate one of the district 
directors to serve for three years. It shall designate one of sald di- 
rectors to serve for a term of two years and one to serve for a term of 
one year. After the first appointments each director shall be appointed 
for a term of three years, 

Directors of Federal cooperative banks shall have been for at least 
two years residents of the district for which they are appointed or 
elected, and at least one district director shall be 3 in prac- 
tical farming and actually engaged at the time of his appointment in 
farming operations within the district. No director of a Federal co- 
operative hank shall act as an officer, director, or employee of any 
other bank. 

That when not otherwise provided In this act such banks may be 
governed by the usual methods now practiced by the banks of the 
country, except that no :nterest in excess of 5 per cent shali be 
charged and toans shall be made most freely to borrowers of small 
amounts where they have outstanding indebtedness with interest 
charges thereon in excess of 5 per cent, provided the safety of pay- 
ment is satisfactory 


The funds collected into the banks under the provisions of 
section 4 would create an entire new condition among the 
people. They would control their own capital, apply the means 
to run their own industries and business and be independent 
of the trusts—especially the money trust. 

Section 3 is merely the machinery of organization. It is as 
foliows: 


Sec. 3. There shall be established a United States cooperative in- 
vestment and loan board, for brevity to be called the Federal coop- 
erative „ which shall be charged with the execution of this act 
and all acts amendatory thereof. 

The Federal cooperative board shall consist of one member from 
each of the States and, lu addition, one member at large, who shall 
be the Federal cooperative board commissioner, and appointed 
for a term ef eight years and act as chairman and executive officer 
thereof, and whose office shall be at Chicago, In the State of Illinois: 
that each of the other members of sald board shall bave an o 
the Federal building in the capital of their respective States; that the 
Federal cooperative board shall hold meetings in the sald city of 
Chicago annually, and hold Special meetings if emergency arises, of 
which notice shall be given by the executive officer. All — — 
of the Federal cooperative board shall be appointed by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. It shali be the policy to make said board non san. The 
members ! be citizens of the United States and shall devote their 
entire time to their official business, and sball hold no other office, 
State or Federal, and shall each receive an annual salary of $6,000, 
payable monthly, together with actual necessary traveling expenses. 

One quarter of the members of the Federal cooperative shall 
be designated by the President, to serve for two years, one quarter for 
four years, one quarter for six yea and one quarter for eight years. 
In the event that any new State shall be created, the tirst appointment 

be for two years. After the sald members have all been appointed 


and have qualified, all appointments thereafter shall be made for eight 
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ges except when to fill vacancies, in which case the appointment shall 
made to fill the unexpired term. Any and all members shall be 
subject to removal 18 the President for cause. Euch of the said mem. 
bers shall, within 15 days after notice of his appointment, take and 
subscribe to the oath of office. 

The first meeting of the Federal cooperative board shall be held in 
Washington, D. C., as soon as may be after its appointment, at a date 
and place to be fixed by the chairman of said d. 

No member of the Federal cooperative board shall at the same time 
be an officer or director of or own any stock in any institution, assoria- 
tion, or partnership engaged in banking or the jonning business. 
fore entering upon his duties as a member of said Federal cooperative 

each member shall certify under oath to the President that he is 
ble under this section. 
ch State shall constitute a Federal cooperative district, and the 
members of the Federal cooperative board, from their respective States, 
by and with the consent of the Federal cooperative board, shall 4 
point one farm-loan registrar and one urban-loan registrar in h 
ve State, the farm registrar to receive applications for issues of 
farm-loan bonds and the urban registrar to receive aup eadons for 
issues of urban-loan bonds, and each to perform such othet services as 
prescribed by this act. In the same manner there shall be appointed 
one or more property appraisers for each district and as many special 
appraisers as it eem necessary. All registrars and special ap- 
ponas appointed under this section shall be public officials and sha 
ave no connection with or interest in any other institution, assocla- 
tion, or partnership engaged in the banking or loaning business. 

The salaries and expenses of the Federal cooperative board and of 
all strars and —— appraisers authorized under this section shall 
be out of any mone the Treasury of the United States not 
5 e salaries of all oficiais and persons em- 
out any of the provisions of this act not express! 

Jl be fix board, an 


8 thelr services 
e accounts of the 
sion shall be kept 
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business of said board. 

Every Federal cooperative bank and all banks and loaning agencies 
created under the provisions of this act shall semiannually submit to 
the Federal cooperative a schedule showing the salaries or rates 
of compensation paid to its officers and employees, and said board shall 
have power to disapprove such schedule or any item In it and to alter 
ga Peal all es therein shown. 

e Federal Reserve Board shall from time to time require examina- 
tion and report conditions of all associations and banks established 
under the provisions of this act, and shall publish consolidated. state- 
ments thereof. It shall cause to be made rahe of farm lands 
and urban homes as provided by this act, and il prepare and publish 
amortization tables, which shall be used by associations and banks 
under its supervision. 

Sections 3. 4, and 5 are fundamentally different than in the 
Moss bill. To adopt them would require rearrangement in the 
wording and phrasing of the bill in other parts. If these three 
sections were placed in the bill, they would give relief, not only 
to the farm borrower, but to all borrowers. 

The other seetions of the bill provide for farm and urban 
loans at the lowest rates of interest. The bill provides for- 
personal credits as effectively as any can. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


When the big banks sought special legislation for themselves 
they adroitly built up and officered their own so-called “ citi- 
zens’ leagues”, and had them make a demand upon Congress to 
make it appear it was a public demand for banking reform. 
They followed the same stealthy system that the “ armament” 
people are now following. That was not all that the big banks 
did. They also created a panic in order to excite the people so 
they would demand immediate banking reform, which, of course, 
the big banks were prepared to fix for their own special benefit, 
As a part of the same scheme and to further safeguard them- 
selves in securing exactly what they wanted they trained their 
own bank experts and adroitly managed to get the Government 
to employ them to help fix up the bill and administer it after it 
became a law. By planning the whole scheme along their own 
lines far in advance the big banks secured exactly what they 


“wanted. 


THE FIRST CALL. 

The movement for rural credits originated with the American 
Bankers’ Association and was given expression through the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The farmers did not then listen to its 
offers, so in the beginning the attempt was a failure. but these 
powers were not to be daunted. They carefully selected their 
agents to cry “rural credits“ from the housetops and con- 
cealed the source of their employment. Then the farmers lis- 
tened and it became the main topic of discussion in farmers’ 
meetings and by farm papers, Many of the farm papers are 
sound. but a few have been started by the special interests with 
the main purpose to fool the farmers if they can. Demagogue 
politicians sniffed the wind in a demand for rural credits and 
everybody began to boost. 

THE EFFECT OF BOOSTING. 

Since everybody boosted rural credits the farmer thought he 
would not be put to the trouble of framing the bill in order that 
it might give him a real substantial benefit, such as he really 
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is entitled to. Because of that condition the farmers as a whole 
thought they could let it take care of itself. That was exactly 
what the American Bankers’ Association had considered the 
farmers would do. That is the reason why we have this so- 
called rural credit bill before us. It gives the farmers nothing 
of value, but if it becomes a law will have the effect of delaying. 
Thus the bankers will continue in complete control. 

Let no one think he is not interested in this credit system 
simply because he happens to not be a borrower. Not a soul 
on earth who lives in civilization escapes the burden of interest. 
There is no congressional district in the United States, agricul- 
cultural or other, and no person except bankers, speculators, 
and capitalists, who do not in the aggregate pay more interest 
or its equivalent than they collect. When they buy the neces- 
saries of life, sell their products, earn their salaries, pay their 
taxes, nnd so forth, the interest account is assessed against 
them. It was this levy of excessive profit for the few that 
drove Europe to war. Let the United States beware lest it 
meet the same misfortune. Human nature has a limit to the 
burden it will bear, and will resist when it is reached. 

This dogged, persistent war craze is the logical result of the 
existing capitalistic system, War becomes a matter of course— 
a climax to capital absorbing the profits from the energy of the 
toilers, leaving the latter industrially in a state of slavery. 
The struggle of capitalists for high interest, big dividends, and 
profits from scalping fluctuating markets, domestic and foreign, 
was bound to lead to war—if not international war, then civil 
war. It will be both if we do not correct some of the existing 
evils, for no liberty-loying, self-respecting people will long en- 
dure industrial slavery. The Civil War was the climax of hu- 
man physical slavery. It took as grand an army as the world 
has ever seen to strike out physical slavery, but the sacrifice 
has come to almost naught by the induction of industrial 
slavery. It was an agent of the English capitalists who issued 
the “ Hazard Circular” in 1862 and sent it to his clients. It 
read: 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power and all 
chattel slavery abolished, This, I and my European friends are 
in favor of, for slavery is but the owning of labor and carries 
with it the care of the laborers, while the European plan, led 
on by England, is that capital shall control labor by controlling 
wages. The great debt that capitalists will see to it is made 
out of the war must be used as a means to control the volume 
of money. To accomplish this the bonds must be used as a 
banking basis. We are now waiting for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make this recommendation to Congress. It will not 
do to allow the greenback, as it is called, to circulate as money 
any length of time, as we can not control that. But we can 

-control the bonds and through them the bank issues.” 

The prophetic wisdom of President Lineoln was clearly in 
evidence when he gave utterance to the following: 

Yes, we may alt congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is near- 
ing its close * * but I see in the future a crisis eee 
that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my coun- 
try. As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned, and 
an ern of corruption in high places will follow, and the money power 
of the country will endeavor fo prolong its relgn by working upon 
the prejudices of the people until wealth is aggregated in a few hands 
and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety 
for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of 
war. 

In the last 20 years it has not required prophetic wisdom to 
see the way we are headed. All that is necessary is to stop and 
figure on what we are doing. Then we must come to the con- 
clusion that we are bound up with a capitalism that spells 
disaster if we continue it. I stated in a speech on the floor of 
the House in 1908 that the railways would be forced to apply 
for increase in freight and passenger rates. Last year they se- 
cured the President's Influence with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what I had predicted more than four years 
before. The freight and passenger rates were increased, and 
they will be increased again or the roads will fail, if we keep 
our present banking and currency system. 

On June 18, 1911, and February 24, 1912, I made speeches on 
this floor, from which I quote as follows: 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. It may be noted that the trusts are ad- 
justing to the Supreme Court decisions, The people are paying 
the expense of the litigation in order that the trusts may know 
where they stand. Some of them are dissolved by decree, but 
the decrees are mere form, for the trusts carry on the work re- 
gardless of that fact. What is the difference if they accomplish 
thelr purpose by a community of interest or under the manage- 
ment of the corporations? 

“Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

“The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russetzt). Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 
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“Mr. LINDBERGH. In a moment. Yes; now. 

“Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman from Minnesota be- 
lieve from what he has said that the Standard Oil Co, will not 
dissolve? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. ‘There will be a community of interest 
between all the subsidiary companies; that is, all interests that 
belong to the Standard Oil Co., so there will be little or no 
benefit come out of the recent decision. The trust operations 
will continue just the same, 

“Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman also believe that the 
same thing is true of the Tobacco Trust? 

“Mr, LINDBERGH. The people need not look to the Sher- 
man antitrust law nor to any other ‘anti’ acts for relief, nor 
to the decisions of the courts. It will do us no good to fight the 
trusts until we cooperate ourselves and go ahead independently. 
We have been working on.a plan of tearing down the trusts and 
leaving it to them to build up again. Do we suppose they will 
build up on a less selfish basis? 

“Mr, CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes, 

“Mr, CULLOP. What is the trouble with the decisions in the 
last two cases—those of the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
in your judgment? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. I do not claim those decisions will not 
dissolve those trusts so far as their corporate form is concerned, 
but the community of interest that naturally exists among the 
owners of the different properties and individuals making up 
the trusts will continue to control the action of those who have 
the different properties. 

“Mr, CULLOP. Is that the fault of the law or of the attor- 
ney who is prosecuting the case? 

“Mr. LINDBERGH. I should not say it is the fault of the 
law. It is in the administration of the law. A greater farce 
than the suit against the Standard Oil Co. is not to be found, 
unless it is the final wind-up of the Tobacco Trust case. The 
court finds (in the Standard Oil case): ‘The distribution of 
the stock among the various defendants ratably among the 
shareholders of the Standard Oil Co., and the conveyance of the 
business and physical property of the defendants to one of their 
number, to perpetuate the unlawful monopoly must be and is 
prohibited by the decree herein.’ The entzy of the judgment 
relating to that reads: ‘But the defendants are not prohibited 
by this decree from distributing ratably to the shareholders 
of the principal company the shares to which they are equitably 
entitled in the stocks of the defendant corporations that are 
parties to the combination.’ The decree, in practical effect, is 
the opposite of the court’s findings.” 

The Government administration was kind enough to legalize 
the trusts. That is just what was done, and the trust buster 
attorneys who drew fees equal to the President of the United 
States left the situation exactly as it was before the suits were 
commenced except that the trusts have become legalized by the 
suits and their stocks are worth more than before the suits 
were begun. 

I pointed out in 1911 and 1912 what would happen because of 
the trust busters’ operations. It has been just as 1 stated it 
would be. I do not claim any credit for pointing it out in nd- 
vance, because it was ns plain as the nose on n man's face. 
After paying the trust buster's fees and expenses, approximately 
$100,000 of the people’s money, to carry on the prosecution, it 
was a farce. All the Standard Oil Co. and the Tobacco Trust 
did was to add the costs and expenses they paid their attor- 
neys to the price of oils, so we paid for the defense as well as 
the prosecution. 

These trusts haye established in all the large cities certain 
magazines and newspapers that falsify and misrepresent in 
every issue of their publications. These haye been and now are 
engaged in a frenzied campaign to commit our people to a war 
program—a program that would entail billions of dollars of 
burden upon the toilers and increase the coffers of wealth nc- 
cordingly. 

Unfortunately, the Government is administered in favor of 
only that portion of America which constitutes the money kings, 
the manufacturing lords, merchant princes—in other words, 
“American dollar plutocracy.” It so happens that this “ plu- 
tocracy ” has no opportunity just now to make money off Ger- 
many, because the communication is cut off by the English 
Navy. If Germany had a navy that would have commanded the 
seas and “American dollar plutecracy ” had thereby been pre- 
vented from coining its dollars by English trade, our relations 
with Germany would have been exactly what they are now 
with England. Germany need not, in a personal sense, be nig- 
grieved because of any act of our Government supporting dollar 
diplomacy. As long as the money kings control the administra- 
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tion of our Government it will always do that with perfect im- 
partiality, depending on who can supply the coin. ° 
THE TOILER’S JUBILER. 

Inexhaustible natural resources; organic laws suited to bring 
an intelligent people into sympathetic cooperation for a fulfill- 
ment of their best purposes—true Americanism—unswerving 
loyalty to the United States; these are the bases for greatness— 
these we have. But it is for us to do and not wait for it to be 
done, because waiting for others to do ends in their doing what 
they want and not what is generally needed. Let this Congress 
act in the interest of all the people. Instead of permitting 
speculators to control the deposits made by those having money, 
as well as the Government also pledging the people's credit to 
these speculators, thus enabling them to exploit all the people; 
instead of doing that, I urge that Congress adopt the suggestions 
which I have made with reference to farm and personal credits. 
If Congress does that and also manufactures its own munitions 
of war and prepares itself industrially and otherwise, instead 
of letting war munition lords prepare other nations to fight 
us and then demand that we let them, these war lords, prepare 
us to fight the nations which they have armed, we shall all be 
successful. Then the jingo press would disappear, for no one 
would pay for their jingo articles. Remove the opportunity for 
speculators making profit out of war; then you will see war con- 
ditions disappear.. Let the United States simply be prepared 
to defend the United States. - I will vote for any measure that 
means defense, but will not vote for a dollar of appropriation 
for “American dollar plutocracy.”. The amendment which I 
offer to farm and personal credits would prepare the Nation in- 
dustrially for any emergency, because it would make the plain 
business interests and the toilers independent of “American 
dollar plutocracy.” 

RURAL AND PERSONAL CREDITS FOR FARM AND CITY. 

Much has been said and published about preserving the 
national honor. What American would not preserve the na- 
tional honor? None except a few speculators and their hired 
agents, who in an exciting period have yociferously paraded the 
national honor to screen their schemes to exploit America and 
the world at large. Some of our patriotic citizens, failing to see 
the designs of these exploiters, have belfeved their propaganda, 
but the rank and file of the American people have been patient 
and calm in the storm. No American rights have been endan- 
gered by their patience. On the contrary, their refusal to be 
stampeded by the frenzy has kept the exploiters from rushing 
us into war. Our danger, however, is from letting the ex- 
ploiters shape the industrial conditions in our own country. A 
few Americans have scalped billions of dollars in profits out of 
war speculation. This additional capital Congress, legisla- 
tures, and courts construe to be so much more on which the 
toilers must be assessed an annual profit. Wealth of the few 
has taken another jump upward, so according to the existing 
practice more interest and dividends must be paid by the toilers, 
To escape that wrong is why my bill for credit to farm, city, 
and legitimate plain business borrowers should be passed. It 
would reduce the interest below 4 per cent, and the cost of liv- 
ing would be much reduced. 


“ The Making of a Representative.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA. 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks, I include remarks of Hon. CHAMP CLARK 
at the Washington Press Club reception to “baby Congress- 
men,” Thursday, March 16, 1916. 

The retuarks are as follows: 


„THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE.” 


REMARKS OF CHAMP CLARK AT THE WASHINGTON PRESS CLUB 
RECEPTION TO “BABY CONGRESSMEN,’ THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 
1916. 

I most heartily congratulate you gentlemen in being even 
what are facetiously denominated “ baby Congressmen.” It Is 
a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 
one term, and with the number of terms the honor Increases 


in geometrical rather than in arithinetical proportion. A Mem- 


ber’s usefulness to his country should increase in the same 
proportion, A man has to learn to be a Representative just 
as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an 
engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. 

“ Poeta nascitur non fit —a poet is born, not made—says 
Horace; but Congressmen—that is, useful and influential Con- 
gressmen—are made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew this and kept 
John. Randolph, of Roanoke, in the House till he became a 
great national figure. Then the Old Dominion sent him to the 
Senate and Gen. Jackson sent him to St. Petersburg. There 
are sporadic cases of similar action in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Rep- 
resentatives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin 
at the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, 
tact, energy, courage, and industry he has the quicker he wil 
get up. If he possess these qualities, and if his constituents 
will keep him in the House, he is as certain to rise as the sparks 
are to fly upward. No human power can keep him down. It is 
only fair and rational to assume that every Representative's 
constituents desire to see him among the “ topnotchers.” 

Let us take the present House and see how long the men 
who hold the high places have served. I can not name all, but 
will cite a few as samples. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth year. He holds 
the record, or, in pugilistic parlance, “he holds the belt.“ for 
length of service in the House in our entire history. In several 
Congresses he was chairman of the great Committee on Appro- 
priations and then was Speaker eight years, only one man, 
Henry Clay, having been Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Minority Leader Mann 
is serving his twentieth year; Mr. Krrenix, chairman of Ways 
and Means, his sixteenth; Mr. FITZGERALD, chairinan of Appro- 
priations, his eighteenth; Mr. Moon, chairman of the Post Office 
und Post Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of Insular 
Affairs and “father of the House,” his twenty-sixth; Mr, 
FLoop, chairman of Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, 
chairman of Military Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. Grass, chair- 
man of Banking and Currency, his sixteenth; Mr. ADAMSON, 
chairman of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, his twentieth; 
Mr. STEPHENS, chairman of Indian Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. 
Sraypen, chairman of the Library, his twentieth; Mr. Henry, 
chairman of Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman of 
Agriculture, his sixteenth; Mr. PADGETT, chairman of the Navy, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Lioyp, chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; 
and Mr. Sparkman, chairman of Rivers and Harbors, his 
twenty-second. There are other big chairmanships, but these 
will suffice to show that as a rule the big places go to old and 
experienced Members, for most of the men who rank close to 
the chairmen are old timers. The same thing holds good with 
reference to members of the minority. As an illustration, 
Messrs. Grrterr and Cooper, who are serving their twenty- 
fourth year, are the ranking Republicans on Appropriations 
and Foreign Affairs, almost certain to be chairmen thereof 
should the Republicans- ever again have a- majority in the 
House, as in that event, in all probability, Mr. Mann will be 
Speaker, unless he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, with few ex- 
ceptions, that the men of long service have the high places. 

New Englund and the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
have understood the value of long service all along, and, having 
elected a fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in the 
harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service is called “the 
father of the House,” Five Philadelphians in immediate suc- 
cession bore that honorable tithe—Rundall, Kelley, O'Neill, 
Harmer, and Bingham. Then it went to Mr. Dalzell, of Pitts- 
burgh. When Gen. Bingham announced the death of Gen. 
Harmer, his immediate predecessor as “father of the House,” 
he stated that the five Philadelphia “ fathers of the House had 
served a total of 147 years, and he served 8 or 10 years after 
tunking that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which I served, Maine, 
with only four Members, had the Speakership and the chairman- 
ship of the great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy. and 
Public Buildings and Grounds—a most remarkable circum- 
stance, giving the Pine Tree State an influence in the House 
and the country out of all proportion to her popuiation and 
wealth. These four men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Milli- 
kin—each served in the House 20 years or more. Other States 
might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his 
ambition. All Members should be elected for the good of the 
country. : 
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The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man 
young enough to learn and to grow, with at least fair capacity, 
industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and courageous, and keep 
him here so long as he discharges his duties faithfully and well. 
Such a man will gradually rise to high position and influence in 
the House, His wide acquaintance with Members helps him 
amazingly in doing things. ; 

I can speak freely on this subject without violating the pro- 
prieties, for my constituents have kept me here 22 years, and for 
20 years have given me nominations without opposition, for all 
of which favors I thank them from the bottom of my heart. 
Their generous action and unwavering friendship have enabled 
me to devote all my time to the public service. I have not been 
compelled to spend any portion of my time in “mending my 
fences.” My constituents have attended to that. God bless 
them! 

One other thing. I do not know what committee assignments 
you new Members secured. If they are good, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If bad, do not be cast down. No congressional 
tenderfoot ever had poorer assignments than I had—Claims 
and Old Pensions—but I never complained or kicked. I went 
to work as though those committees suited me exactly. Here is 
an illustration of what may happen and how luck plays an 
important part. I was next to top Democrat on both Foreign 
Affairs and Patents for eight years—never advanced a peg so 
far as committees went. Just when, at the beginning of the 
ninth year on those two committees, I was about to become top 
Democrat on Foreign Affairs, Hon. Joon SHARP WILLIAMS, then 
minority leader, assigned me to the foot of Ways and Means, 
and at the end of four years through the happenings of polities 
in five different States I jumped from the foot to the head of the 
Democratic minority on Ways and Means. So it may be with 
vou. Events over which you have no control may advance you 
more rapidly than you dream of or hope for. My advice is this: 
“Whatever your hand finds to do, do it with your might.” 


An Appeal for Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, an appeal from 
the Christian ministers of Philadelphia has been forwarded to 
me, ind it has so direct a bearing upon the problem now under 
discussion that I ask unanimous consent to extend it in the 
RECORD. 

The SpHAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The clergymen making this 
appeal are representative of the best thought of a great city 
and I ask for them a respectful consideration at the hands of 
Congress. 

I append the correspondence : 


PHILADELPHIA, March J, 1916. 
The Hon, J. HAMPTON Moors, 
Jouse of Representatives of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: I have the honor to transmit to you a memorial prepared 
DT AGTA ATO ministers of the church in the city of Philadel- 
phia, A 


I also inclose the list of the members of the committee appointed to 
present this matter to the President and to the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Very respectfully, yours, ROBERT HUNTER, Secretary. 


At a gathering of ministers held in the Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., February 14, 1916, representing several of the Christian 
churches of the city, action was taken as given below with relation to 
the situation of noncombatants in the world war. 

The undersigned, ministers of the Churches of Christ in Philadelphia, 
Pa., respectfully submit to the public a statement concerning one 
feature of the world war, which is now waging, for . con- 
sideration. While we deplore greatly the dreadful loss of the lives of 
myriads of the combatants in the armies of the several belligerent na- 
tions, and also the serious injuries of multitudes who have been maimed 
for life, we deplore yet more deeply the grievous conditions which sur- 
round the noncombatants in these nations. To us it appears that little 
consideration has been given by certain Governments to the situation 
of the men, women, and children whose only part in the war has been 
patient endurance of terrible suffering. Neither old age nor child- 
hood has been a defense against certain forms of military aggression. 
What is true of the war upon land has been likewise true of war upon 
the sea. There is safety nowhere, even for little children, from the 
flerceness of a war which seems to be characterized increasingly by a 
lust for atrocity. 
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This situation has led to widespread effort in the United States for 
the relief of the Armenians, Belgians, Jews, Poles, and other national- 
ities. These relief measures have been of untold benefit to the suf- 
ferers of many peoples, but they do not atone for the cruelties, which 
have utterly wrecked hundreds of thousands of households and brought 
death to numberless noncombatants. 

There is evidently need for a change of policy on the part of some of 
the Governments of the belligerent nations, and we ask all our people 
to unite with us in an appeal to the Government of the United States 
to seek yet more earnestly from all the nations at war agreements which 
shall lessen the frightfulness of peers conditions concerning or threat- 
ening noncombatants, and which shall bring into this terrible struggle 
something of the justice and kindly spirit of the gospel of Christ, and 
thus alleviate the horrors which accompany war. 

Deeply peg pear by the situation, we give form to our convictions 
through the following resolutions: : 

“ Resolved: 

„First. That we solemnly and sincerely protest, in the name of God 
and humanity, against this horrible and detestable slaughter of innocent 
men, women, and children, contrary to our standards of religion, morals, 
and civilization. 

“ Second. That a committee of one from each of the various religious 
bodies of this city be appointed by the chairman to present this memorial 
to their Representatives in Congress; that it may Pin von agp through 
them, to the House and Senate of the United States for their considera- 
tion ; and that similar resolutions be requested from the representatives 
of religious bodies in other communities; also that any committee ap- 
pointed be authorized to submit the whole matter to the President of 
the United States.” 

The list of the members of the committee 1 to present this 
subject to the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives 
will be found on an additional sheet inctosed. 

Very respectfully, 
J. Gray Boron, Chairman. 
ROBERT. HUNTER, Seceretary. 
PULG LIST OF COMMITTEE APrOLNTED TO GO TO WASHINGTON. 

Presbyterian: Rey. J. Gray Bolton, D. D., Rev. Robert Hunter, D. D,, 
Mr. George V. Massey. : 

Methodist Episcopal: Bishop J. F. Derry, Rey. William Powick, 
D. D., Mr. John Gribbel. 

Reformed Church, United States: Rey. Rufus W. Miller, D. D., Rey, 
James Crawford, D. D., Mr. H. E. Paisley. 
Sete bi, veh Sarg Rev. William V. Berg, D. D., Rev. Clinton B. 

dams, D. D, 

Protestant Episcopal: Bishop P. M. Rhinelander, Rey. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, D. D., Mr. E. II. Bonsall, 

Lutheran General Synod: Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk, D. D., Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Miller, jr., Mr. Harvey C. Miller. 

Baptist: Rey. Russell H. Conwell, I. D., Rey. George D. Adams, 
D. D., Mr. Ernest L. Tustin. 

United Presbyterian: Rey. J. C. Scouller, D. D., Rey. R. W. Burn- 
side, D. D., Mr. Robert H. Ferguson. 

Covenanter: Rev. Findley M. Wilson, D. D., Rev. R. A, Blair, D. D., 
Mr. Joseph M. Steele. 

1 W iscopal; Rev. Augustus E. Barnett, D. D., Rev. Forest 

„ Dager, D. D. 

1 Federation of Philadelphia: Rey. William II. Roberts, 
D. D., Rev. Edwin Heyl Delk, D. D. 

Attest : Ronert HUNTER, Secretary. 


The Borland Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 14, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
Bortanp], in his extension of remarks, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, February 28, 1916, with reference to his 
amendment of this bill to lengthen the hours of service of cer- 
tain employees of the Government, included in his remarks, the 
following: 

There are a number of negrors in the civil service, and 
almost without exception they are in the purely clerical departments, 
where the seven-hour day plage and not in the mechanical and 
technical branches, where the eight-hour day is enforced. I am told 
that among the young negro couples it is customary for both the 
husband and wife to take the civil-service examination and secure 
appointment, if possible, in the same office. As they get to work late 
in the morning and go home early in the afternoon, it is possible for 
them to keep house and raise an interesting brood of pickaninnies 
while drawing two comfortable salaries zrom the Federal vernment. 
Sometimes the wife only works in the department and the husband 
rests at home or devotes his talents to preaching the gospel, 


Mr. Speaker, I consider this an unjust attack against the 
colored people. 

I am in receipt of the following letter with reference to it, 
as follows: 

HYATTSVILLE, MD., February 29, 1916 

My Daar Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to the in- 
closed copy of a portion of Representative W. BORLAND’s remarks 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp of February 28, 10916, the 
same constituting, in my judgment, an undeserved, gratuitously in- 
sulting thrust at the colored people of this Nation, a comparatively 
small number of whom are employed in varlous branches of the 
Federal Government. 
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seems to 


As one of the taxpayers whose interests Mr. BORLAND 
cherish so close in his heart, I have the honor to ask if you will ascer- 
tain to what extent, if at all, conditions actually existing in the 
variots branches of the Federal Government, or in any of them, were 


on February 28. 1916, such as warranted the utterance quoted on the 
accompanying sheet. 


Very respectfully, JamMeBEs C. Waters, Jr., 


Member National Association for the 
P Advancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Speaker, the colored race numbers 10,000,000 in the 
United States. They have done well under all circumstances, 
and there ought to be credit giyen them instead of criticism. 
The development that they have made has been in practically 
every line of business as well as in education. In farming 
they have made great progress, and they now occupy an acre- 
age of land of a total of 42,609,117. There are nearly a million 
colored farmers. 

When it comes to the various trades we find that the colored 
man and the colored woman are making splendid headway, 
62.2 per cent of them are engaged in gainful occupations. In 
agricultural pursuits there are 2,143,176; in professional service 
there are 47,324: in domestic and personal service there are 
1,324,160; in trade and transportation there are 29,154; and 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits there are 275,149. 

During the past 50 years the colored people have accumu- 
lated property to the value of over $600,000,000; they have 
established banks, and now have in existence 65. They do a 
banking business amounting to $20,000,000 a year. No other 
people, no other race, can point to the progress made by the 
colored people in the same length of time. When they were 
freed they had no property and no education, and all that has 
been accomplished by them has been in a remarkably short 
time. 

The colored race are a religious people. They have many 

splendid churches that they bave built and own; they are rear- 
ing and educating their children with every desire to make them 
good and useful citizens. 
In the last several months some people have been fearing that 
the United States would be brought into the European war. 
We are now in trouble with Mexico. Some of the first soldiers 
to enter Mexico were those of the colored Cavalry. Other 
colored soldiers will go there. They are serving the Nation in 
the Philippines, in Hawaii, and elsewhere. If we get into a 
serious war we will need maby soldiers. The colored men have 
always responded. 

I do not believe it is necessary to point out the fact that the 
colored people of this Nation love the country, its flag, and its 
institutions as well as any other Americans, but for the benefit 
of some who perhaps do not know how patriotically the colored 
man has stood by his country in the hour of danger let me call 
your attention to some things that haye been done by the colored 
man along that line. 

They were found in all branches of the Patriot Army. They 
generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers. 
Connecticut, however, had one complete company of colored 
soldiers, and Rhode Island a complete regiment. According to 
an oflicial report there were in the Army, under Gen. Washing- 
ton’s immediate command, on the 24th of August, 1778, 775 col- 
ored soldiers. It is estimated that there was an average of 35 
eolored soldiers in each white regiment. This does not appear to 
include the colored troops furnished by Connecticut, New York, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. There were altogether 
about 3,000 colored soldiers. - 

Some of the most heroic deeds of the War of Independence 
were performed by colored men. The first martyr in the Boston 
massacre, March 5, 1770, was Crispus Attucks. Samuel Law- 
rence, 2 prominent white citizen of Groton, Mass., led a com- 
pany of colored soldiers to the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was 
the colored man, Peters Salem, who at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill fired the shot that mortally wounded Maj. Pitcairn. Solo- 
mon Poor, another one, so distinguished himself at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn up by some of the 
principal officers to secure him recognition by the Massachusetts 
Colony. Austin Dabney, another, rendered such conspicuous 
service in the Revolutionary War that he was freed and the 
Federal Government granted him a pension, The State of 
Georgia also granted him a considerable amount of land. The 
Black Legion, organized in 1779 in St. Domingo by Count 
D'Estaing, consisted of 800 young freedmen blacks and mulat- 
toes. At the siege of Savannah, on the 9th of October, 1779, this 
legion, by covering the retreat and repulsing the charge of the 
British, saved the defeated French Army from annihilation. 

A large number of colored sailors were in the Navy during 
the War of 1812. It is estimated that one-tenth of the crews 
that manned the vessels on the Great Lakes were colored. They 
served faithfully in all the battles of the Great Lakes and in 
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the Battle of Lake Erle rendered very effective service. In the 
celebrated picture of Perry's victory on Lake Erie is seen a col- 
ored sailor. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, September 21, 1814, issued a call to the 
free colored men of Louisiana to enlist. As a result, 500 of 
them were organized into two battalions. These battalions 
distinguished themselves in the Batile of New Orleans. The 
legislature of New York, October 24, 1814, authorized the 
raising of two regiments of men of color. As a result, 2,000 
colored men were enlisted and sent forward to the Army at 
Sacketts Harbor. 

One hundred and seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five colored soldiers were enlisted in the War of the 
Rebellion. These made up 161 regiments, of which 141 were in- 
fantry, 7 were cavalry, 12 were heavy artillery, and 1 light 
artillery. The first colored regiments to be organized were the 
First South Carolina, in which the first enlistments were made 
May 9, 1862; the First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, 
1862; the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, February 9, 1863; the 
Second Carolina Volunteers, February 23, 1863. 

July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that colored regiments 
should be a part of the Regular Army. Under this act, the Ninth 
and Tenth Cavalry and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, 
and Forty-first Regiments of Infantry were organized. March 
8, 1869, a consolidation act was passed, and the Thirty-eighth 
and Forty-first were organized as the Twenty-fourth Regiment 
of Infantry; the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth we reorganized as 
the Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry; These regiments were 
stationed on the frontier and rendered valuable service in the 
military operations against the Indians, extending from Dakota 
to Mexico. The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry won the reputation 
of being the best Indian fighters on the frontier. - 

At the outbreak of the Spanish War in 1898 the four colored 
regiments were among the first troops ordered to the front. 
Here, again, they won great distinction by their bravery and 
daring. Colored soldiers took a more conspicuous part in the 
Spanish War than in any previous war waged by the United 
States. At the first battle in Cuba—Las Guasimas—the Tenth 
Cavalry played an important part by coming to the support of 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. The Twenty- 
fifth Infantry took a prominent part in the Battle of El Caney. 
The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and the Twenty-fourth Infantry 
rendered heroic service in the famous Battle of San Juan Hill. 


Reply to the Washington Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE H. EAGLE, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a copy of a letter 
which I wrote to the Washington Post in reply te some observa- 
tions it made concerning me. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, March 8, 1916. 
To the WasHINGTON Post: 

Please allow me space in which to correct an inaccurate statement 
made on the front page of the Post of to-day's issue, under the heading, 
“Three Democrats retiring.” in which Messrs. Pace, SHERWOOD, and 
myself are alleged to be retiring from Congress for party reasons, Men- 


tion of my name is made in that connection as follows: 

“Mr. EAGLE likewise is quoted as saying that he will not again be a 
candidate for Con „ because he finds he can not support the Demo- 
cratic ai istration in the course it is now pursuing.’ ” 


I have not made to your reporter or to any other person that state- 
ment, or any similar statement. I am not retiring because of any fric- 
tion in Congress or with the President. I am on entire good terms 
with the President and his administration of his great office. 

A few days ago I finally determined that I did not care longer to 
remain in Congress, and accordingly I gave out to my constituents a 
statement containing, among other things, the following: 

„I will not be a candidate for reelection to Congress. 

“ My only reason is that I do not desire and can not afford to retain 
the office after my present term. 

“Nothing has happened either in Congress or in my district to 
cause this announcement, but the fact is that I have spent as much 
time and labor and suffered as much financial loss in the public service 
as I can afford at this time. 

Mx first election by abcut 2,500 majority in the primary of 1912, 
my reelection by about 9,000 majority in the gwen A of 1914, and the 
overwhelming evidence of the public favor at present touch me with 
profound gratitude. However, I feel that my duty to my family, to 
inyself, and to my business interests requires this action, I now find 
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I can not so arrange my personal business affairs as to allow me longer 
to remain in public life.’ 

Thus it clearly appears that ot Fig maha ah retirement from Congress 
cane 9 connection whatever wi any current legislative or diplo- 
matie issue. 

As the reporter undertook, doubtless in good faith but evidently 
pear upon rumor, to state for me my view actuating my vote on the 

cLemore resolution issue in the House yesterday, I deem it but fair 
to corres his impression by making my own statement of my reasons, 
as follows: 

In the proceedings in the House yesterday upon 
Intion there were three votes cust. I voted 
second and no“ on the third roll call. 

My reasons were: 

First. On the first vote the question was whether to order the pre- 
vious question; that is. whether to “cut out the talk” and get down 
to a vote. On that I voted “ yes.” There is too much talk. 

Second. On the second vote the question was whether to adoot the 
rule; that ts. to debate for fonr hours and then vote on the resolution. 
On that I voted “ yes,” because I wanted a test vote as soon as possible 
on the resolution. 

Third. On the third vote the question was whether to table the 
McLemore resolution; that is, kill it without a vote on it, On that 
I voted “no,” because I wanted to have a record vote on the principle 
of warning Americans to keep off of merchant sbips of belligerents 
armed for defensive purposes. I would have voted to warn them off 
of such vessels if we could have had a vote on such resolution, although 
under international law our nationals have the undoubted legal right 
to travel on such vessels. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


the McLemore reso- 
yes” on the first and 


Jon H. EAGLE. 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a general mis- 
apprehension concerning the MeLemore resolution vote. 

A concise statement is this: On February 22 the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. McLemore] introduced a resolution with a 
long string of whereases” and a resolution concerning the 
warning of American citizens against traveling on armed bel- 
ligerent merchant vessels. As drawn, the resolution had prac- 
tically no support. But for some reason there was a good deal 
of excitement about that time on the Democratic side concern- 
ing U boats and armed merchant vessels. Certain prominent 
Democratic Members of the House were reported as saying 
that there was an overwhelming sentiment in the House for a 
warning resolution. On February 29 the President sent the 
following letter to Representative Pou: 

Tue Waite HOUSE, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 


My Dean Mr. Pov: Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Henry, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty 
of calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a 
matter of grave concern to the country, which can, I believe, be handled, 
under the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

he report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals. I believe that report to be false, but so long as it is 
anywhere credited it can not fuil to do the atest harm and a 
the country to the most serious risks, I refore feel justified in 
asking that your committee will permit me to urge an early vote upon 
the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen which 
have recently been so much talked about in order that there may be 
afforded an immediate a gg ym for full public discussion and action 
upon them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept away 
—— Poa foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misunder- 
standirgs. 

The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 

_ field of Executive initiative that I venture to hope that your committee 
will not think that I am taking unwarranted liberty making this 
suggestion as to the business of the House, and I very earnestly com- 
mend it to their immediate attention. 

‘ordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


This made the McLemore resolution rather famous, The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it was quietly pending, 
took it up for consideration and finally reported it adversely, 
with the recommendation that it lie on the table. This abso- 
lutely killed the resolution under the rules of the House, unless 
the Rules Committee acted. That committee, on March 6, re- 
ported a rule making it in order to discuss the resolution for 
four hours and then to move to put it back on the table. -I 
opposed the form of rule in committee and on the floor, con- 
tending that four hours was not “full public discussion,” as 
demanded by the President, and that simply laying the resolu» 
tion on the table did not give the President any information as 
to our views. For the same reason I voted against laying the 
resolution on the table. I believed, and still believe, that 


when the President asked our real views on a matter of “ grave 
importance” we should have given them to him instead of in- 
dulging in some excellent Fourth of July oratory and then 
putting a perfectly dead resolution back among the dead from 
which it came. = 

As a minority member of the Rules Committee, I spent six 
days working on the question, and came to a conclusion on 
the questions involved. 

The foreign situation which now confronts our country is 
the most serious in our history. We had as difficult questions 
during the Napoleonic wars. ‘Then our decisions required weeks 
for transinissal and the ocean was a barrier. Now our decisions 
are transmitted by wireless and the ocean is a highway. 

The contest has embroiled two-thirds of the world and has 
become ghastly, ruthless, unbelievable slaughter, The nattons 
at war are no longer normal. A slight accident might drag us 
into the awful conflict. 

Our national safety is dependent upon our remaining strictly 
neutral and preserving international law as and where it ex- 
isted by common consent prior to the war. 

What is our present danger? Briefly stated, Germany on the 
one hand claims the right to sink without warning any iner- 
chant vessel of the allies equipped with armament efficient 
enough to sink a submarine; Great Britain and the allles, on 
the other hand, claim the right to equip merchant vessels with 
armament efficient enough to sink a submarine, but to be used 
for defensive purposes only. 

In practice, of course, no submarine will ever trust itself 
near enough to such an armed vessel to give a warning, and no 
such armed vessel will ever let a submarine get within range 
without shooting at it. 

There Lave already been at least three contests, of which we 
know, between such armed vessels and submarines, In which 
the submarines were either driven off or sunk. So long as there 
are no American citizens on any of these armed vessels we have 
no concern in the controversy. It is a contention between the 
central powers and the allies. But the first armel merchant 
vessel which sinks, carrying with it an American citizen, makes 
us a party to the controversy. 

The questions to be considered are: (1) Has a merchant 
vessel of a belligerent the right to arm? (2) What are the 
rights of neutrals on armed merchant vessels of the belliger- 
ents? (3) In the face of our grave situation, what is the duty 
of our citizens? 

First. A merchant vessel of a belligerent always has had and 
still has an undoubted right to arm. Armed, it has the right 
to fight, not only privatecrs and pirates hut war vessels. There 
are only five decided cases in the highest courts of Great Brit- 
ain and America, and in two of these (the Fanny, 1 Dodson, 
443, and the Nereide, 9 Cranch, 888) the vessels stoutly re- 
sisted capture. But the fact of the resistance was not con- 
sidered as an element in either case. Under the decided cases 
there is no limitation on the number of guns or their position. 
The Nereide; with a crew of but 16 men, carried 10 guns, and 
the Amelia, another of the cases (1 Cranch, 1), carried eight 
iron and four woodén guns. If is possible to contend, merchant 
vessels having been chiefly in old days armed against privateers 
and pirates, that, pirates having practically disappeared and 
privateers being no longer used, the right to arm disappeared 
with the necessity to arm; but this overlooks the right of mer- 
chantmen to arm as against warships. It is sound reasoning 
that this right, always exercised, has never ceased to exist. 

The first way in which this question came up to our State 
Department in this war was in connection with the visits of 
armed vessels to our ports. On September 19, 1914. Acting See- 
retary Lansing issued an official circular for the guidance of cot- 
lectors of customs, in which he drew a word picture of a mer- 
chant vessel of belligerent nationality armed for the sole pur- 
pose of defense. 


CIRCULAR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS. 


[Issued Sept. 19, 1914.] 


(A) A merchant vessel of belligerent nationality may carry an arma- 
ment and ammunition for the sole purpose of defense without acquiring 
the character of a sbip of war. 

(B) The presence of an armament and ammunition on board a mer- 
chant vessel creates a presumption that the armament is for offensive 
p 8, but the owners or agents may overcome this presumption by 
evidence showing that the vessel carries armament solely for defense. 

(C) Evidence nec to establish the fact that the armament is 
solely for defense and 1 not be used offensively, whether the arma- 
ment be mounted or stowed below, must be presented ineach case inde- 
pendently at an offirial investigation. The result of the investigation 
must show conclusively that the armament is not intended for and will 
not be used in offensive operations. 

Indications that the armament will not be used offensively are: 

1. That the caliber of the guns carried does not exceed 6 inches. 

2. That the guns and small arms carried are few in number. 

3. That no guns are mounted on the forward part of the vessel. 
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4. That the quantity of ammunition carried is small. 

5. That the vessel is manned by its usual crew and the officers are 
the saine as those on board before war was declared. 

6. That the vessel intends to and actually does clear for a port lying 
in its usual trade route or a port indicating its purpose to continue in 
the same trade in which it was engaged before war was declared. 

7. That the vessel takes on boaid fuel and supplies sufficient only to 
carry it to its port of destination, or the same quantity substantially 
3 X has been accustomed to take for a voyage before war was 

leclared. 

S. That the cargo of the vessel consists of articles of commerce un- 
suited for the use of a ship of war in operations against an enemy. 

9. That the vessel carries passengers who are as a whole unfitted 
to enter the military or naval service of the belligerent whose flag the 
vessel flies, or of any of its allies, and particularly if the passenger 
list includes women and children, 

10. That the speed of the ship is slow. > 

(D) Vort authorities, on the arrival in a port of the United States 
of an armed vessel of belligerent nationality claiming to be a mer- 
chant vessel, should immediately investigate and report to Washington 
on the foregoing indications as to the intended use of the armament, in 
order that it may be determined whether the evidence is sufficient to 
remove the presumption that the vessel is and should be treated as a 
ship of war. Clearance will not be granted until authorized from 
he Np and the master will bo so informed upon arrival. 

(E) The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a 
question of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial 
evidence of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war. 


He had solid ground for his description: 

On May 8, 1871, our Government and Great Britain entered into 
what is known us the treaty of Washington for the adjustment 
of the Alabama claims. The commission appointed under that 
treated decided that the Confederate cruisers Alabama and 
Florida were war vessels and that Great Britain should have 
known so. Mr. Lansing into his picture puts a vessel largely 
the opposite of the Alabama and Florida and is well within 
international law. Further, Mr. Lansing has held the rights 
of merchant vessels within far more restricted rules than I 
have laid down. 

Prior to the circular of September 19 two armed British 
merchantmen entered our ports. As to both our Government 
protested. From one, the Marron, the British Government re- 
moved the guns and sent them to England on another vessel 
as freight. The other, the. Adriatic, cleared before the British 
Government reccived our protest and never returned to any of 
our ports carrying armament. 

As to Germany, Mr. Lansing, on November 7, 1914, sent a 
dispatch to Ambassador Gerard, which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 7, 191}. 

Your 515, October 15. The Government of the United States Is 
obliged to dissent from the views of the German Government, as ex- 
pressed in your telegram in regard to the treatment to be accorded 
armed merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities in neutral ports. 
The practice of a majority of nations, and the consensus of opinion by 
the leading authorities on international law, including many German 
writers, e the proposition that merchant vessels may arm for 
defense without losing their private character, and that they may em- 
ploy such armament against hostile attack without contravening the 
principles of international law. 

he ee of an armament on a merchant vessel is to be determined 
by various circumstances, among which are the number and sition 
of the guns on the vessel, the quantity of ammunition and fuel, the num- 
ber and sex of the passengers, the nature of the cargo, etc. Tested by 
evidence of this character, the question as to whether an armament on 
a merchant vessel is intended solely for defensive purposes may be 
readily answered, and the neutral Government should regulate its treat- 
ment of the vessel in accordance with the intended use of the arma- 
ment. 

This Government considers that In 3 a private vessel nag. | 
a general cargo, a customary amount of fuel, an average crew, an 
passengers of both sexes on board, and carrying a small armament and 
a small amount of ammunition to enjoy the hospitality of an American 
port as a merchant vessel, it is in no way violating its duty as a neutral. 

evertheless it is not unmindful of the fact that the circumstances of 
a particular case may be such as to cause embarrassment and possible 
controversy as to the character of an armed private vessel visiting Its 
ports. Recognizing, therefore, the desirability of avoiding a ground of 
complaint, this Government, as soon as a case arose, while frankly ad- 
mitting the right of a merchant vessel to 8 a defensive armament, 
expressed its disapprobation of a practice which compelled it to pass 
upon a vessel's intended use, which opinion if proven subsequently to be 
erroncous might constitute a ground for a charge of unneutral conduct. 

As a result of these representations no merchant vessels with arma- 
ments have visited the ports of the United States since the 10th of Sep- 
tember, In fact, from the beginning of the European war, but two 
armed private vessels have entered or cleared from ports of this country, 
and as to these vessels their character as merchant vessels was con- 
clusively estatiished. 

Please bring the foregoing to the attention of the German Govern- 
ment, and in doing so express the hope that they will also prevent their 
merchant vessels from entering the ports of the United States carrying 
armaments, even for defensive purposes, though they may possess the 
right to do so by the rules of international Jaw. 


The German contention has been against the right of mer- 
chantmen to arm. It will be seen from what has been said 
that our Governmeut has never conceded any but a limited right 
to armed merchant vessels of belligerents to enter our ports; 
that in practice it has asked both Grent Britain and Germany to 
refrain from the exercise of that limited right. Upon this 
question the conduct of our State Department has been wise, 
conservative, and the one best calculated to keep us out of war, 
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while at the same time following the decisions of our own Su- 
preme Court. 

It should be remembered that so far the discussion has dealt 
merely with the right of belligerent merchantmen, first to arm 
and second to visit our ports when armed, and both these rights 
are conceded. 

We now come to an entirely different phase of the subject; 
that is, the right of a neutral on board the armed vessel of n 
belligerent. There are but five decided cases in the United 
States and Great Britain which haye any bearing on this ques- 
tion. They are the Katherine Elizabeth and Fanny, British, and 
the Nerlide, Amelia, and Atalanta, American. All of these 
cases treat of goods, but it is believed, as Chief Justice Marshall 
said in the Nereide case, that in relation to passengers “the 
law would operate in the same manner on both.” 

None of these cases hold in a flat-footed way that a neutral 
has any absolute right on an armed merchant vessel of a 
belligerent. The Nereide, decided in 1815, was one of those 
cases where a majority of the judges could not decide on any 
one principle of law, but where a majority did concur in a par- 
ticular decision for different reasons. It was decided in the 
Supreme Court of the United States (9 Cranch, 388). 

The facts briefly were that Mr. Pinto, a Spanish subject, 
chartered the Nereide, a British vessel, to carry cargo to the 
Argentine, and under a charter party called with the goods. 
The Nereide had a crew of 16 men, was armed with 10 guns, 
and sailed under convoy. She became separated from her con- 
voy and falling in with an American privateer, this being during 
the War of 1812, was captured and taken into New York City 
to be condemned as a prize. The British vessel was, of course, 
condemned without contest, but the owner claimed the right to 
the goods as a neutral. Six judges sat in the appeal. Chief 
Justice Marshall and two of his associates held squarely thut 
the goods of a neutral friend ure safe in the ship of an enemy. 
Justice Story and another refused to concur, but, it is fair to 
say, based their decision largely upon the ground that by 
chartering the whole vessel and by proceeding under convoy, 
Mr. Pinto forfeited whatever rights a neutral had. This left 
the decision to the sixth judge, who concurred with Chief Justice 
Marshall and his associates in the result without concurring in 
their opinion. In a later case, the Atalanta (3 Wheat., 409) this 
judge described what he had decided in the case of the Nercide 
as follows: 

When the case of the Nereide was before this court, I declined ex- 
pressing my opinion upon the general question, because the cargo, con- 
sidered as Spanish property, was exposed to capture by the Cartha- 
genian and other privateers, and, considered as belonging to a revolted 
colony, was liable to Spanish capture. The neutral shipper, therefore, 
could not be charged with eva ing our belligerent rights, or putting 
off his neutral character, when placing himself under the protection 
of an armed belligerent, when sailing, as that shipper was, between 
Seylla and Charybdis, he might accept of the aid or protection of one 
belligerent, without giving just cause of offense to another, 

Therefore, the Nereide is not a clear cut precedent 
present claimed rights of neutrals. 

A case decided in England prior to the Nercide, but not 
brought to the attention of the court, was the case of the 
Fanny (1 Dodson, 443). 

This case is the most analogous in its reasoning to the present- 
day question of an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent na- 
tion of any case in the books. The Fanny, deliberately armed 
in Brazil defensively as against American warships and pri- 
vateers, increased its crew, which is analogous to the naval 
crews being put on British merchantmen by the British Ad- 
miralty to-day. She had letters of marque, but was not-a pri- 
vateer. Her cargo consisted partly of Portuguese and partly of 
British property. She was attacked by the American schooner 
General Armstrong, defended herself in a severe engagement, 
but was captured. She was subsequently recaptured by a Brit- 
ish warship, taken into a British prize court, where her captor 
demanded salvage. Sir William Scott, in the British High 
Court of Admiralty, held that the neutral Portuguese goods 
must pay salvage as well as the British ship and British cargo, 
The judge said: 

A neutral subject is at liberty to put his goods on board a merchant 
vessel, though belonging to a belligerent, subject, nevertheless, to the 
rights of the enemy who may capture the vessel, but who has no right, 
according to the modern practice of civilized States, to condemn the 
neutral property. Neither will the goods of the neutral be subject to 
condemnation although a rescue should be attempted by the crew of 
the captured vessel, for that is an event which the merchant could not 
have foreseen. But if he puts his oons on board a ship of force, which 
he has every reason to presume will be defended against the enemy by 
that force, the case then becomes very different. He betrays an in- 
tention to resist visitation and search, which he could not do by putting 
them on board a mere merchant vessel, and so far as he does this he 
adheres to the belligerent; he withdraws himself from his protection 
of neutrality and resorts to another mode of defense; and I take it to 
be quite clear that if a party acts in association with a hostile force 
and relies upon that force for protection he is, pro hne vice, to be con- 
sidered as an enemy, It is not a sufficient excuse to say that the 
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Portuguese are not possessed of shipping of their own suficient for the 
whole of their commerce, and are therefore under the necessity of mak- 
ing use of those belonging to others. they choose to take the pro- 
tection of a hostile force instead of their own neutral character, they 
must take the inconvenience with the convenience; they must abide by 
the consequences resulting from the course of conduct which, upon the 
whole knowledge of the matter, they have thought proper to pursue, 
It could not in this case bave been a secret that force was to be used 
for the protection of the property. It must have been known to the 
Jaders of the cargo that this ship was to sail as a single ship and to 
fight her way home, since a large number of men were 3 

ublicly collected for the purpose of enabling her to resist a tile 
orce. 

In 1818 there came up in our Supreme Court the case of the 
Atalanta heretofore referred to. The Atalanta was a British 
armed vessel, captured by an American sloop of war, The 
cargo was claimed by a French citizen, who contested con- 
demnation in the prize court and was upheld in that court, 
but the proceedings in the prize court were extremely irregular, 
and the Supreme Court sent the case back for further proof. 
On the question of the rights of a neutral, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said that the case of the Afalanta did not essentially 
differ from that of the Nereide, and that the three judges in 
the Nereide case retained their opinion, but he said: 

The principle of the law cf nations, that the goods of a friend 
are safe in the bottom of any enemy, may be, and probably will be. 
changed or so fmpaired as to leave no object to which it is appli- 
cable; but so long as the principle shall be acknowledged this court 
must reject constructions which render it totally inoperative— 
thus very considerably weakening his opinion in the Nereide 
case. On the other hand, Judge Johnson, who had refused to 
concur with Judge Marshall and his associates in the Nercide 
case, took up the discussion of the right of a neutral and finally 
came to the following conclusion: 

v the whole I am fully- satisfied that the decision in the case 
of the Nereide was founded in the most correct ee and recog- 
nized the rule that lading on board an armed belligerent is not per se 
as a cause of forfeiture. 

The only other cases in the books at all touching the subject 
are the Katherine Elizabeth, which is distinguished by both 
Sir William Scott in the Fanny and Chief Justice Marshall in 
the Nereide; and the Amelia (1 Crunch, 1), in which the goods 
of a neutral recaptured by an American war vessel were held 
liable for salvage, but, though this would seem to be a decision 
in the line of my reasoning, the case so clearly stands on its 
own peculiar conditions that I do not quote it as such. There- 
fore, as a basis for this alleged right, we have one case in which 
less than a majority of the court held it to be the law; the 
English case which holds against the right and the second 
American case in which the reasoning of the earliest American 
case is, on one hand, weakened by Chief Justice Marshall's 
contention, and on the other to some extent strengthened by the 
adherence there to the principle by the judge who refused to 
adhere to it in the first case. But, of course, the opinion is 
merely obiter, as the case was sent back for further proof on 
another point. 

A. Pearee Higgins, in his article on armed merchant vessels 
(vol. 8, American Journal of International Law), cites the cases, 
and says: 

It does not appear that there is a definite decision on the question 
as to the fate of neutral goods laden on a defensively armed and un- 
commissioned enemy merchant ship either in Great Britain or the 
United States: 

Twiss Law of Nations in War (2d ed.), page 188, cites the 
cases, and says: y 

TCC 
2 e ect conflict W. e judgment o e Eng gh 

It is very evident to me that Secretary Lansing is one of the 
appurently few men in the United States who has taken trouble 
to familiarize himself with the exact condition of the law, and 
it is no surprise to me that on January 18, 1916, he sent to 
some, at least, of the foreign Governments the following memo- 
randum : : 

It Is a matter of the deepest interest to my Government to bring 
to an end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend the use of sub- 
marines as at present employed in destroying enemy commerce on the 
high seas, since on any merchant vessel of belligerent nationality there 
may be citizens of the United States who have taken passage or mem- 
bers of the crew in the exercise of their recognized rights as neutrals. 
f assume your Government is equally solicitous to protect their na- 
tionals from the exceptional hazards which are presented by their pas- 
sage on merchant vessels through those portions of the high seas in 
whieh undersea craft of the enemy are operating. 

UPHOLDS SUBMARINES’ USE. 


While I am fully alive to the appailing loss of life among non- 
combatants, regardless of age or sex, which bas resulted from the pres- 
ent method of destroying merchant vessels without removing the per- 
sons on board to places of safety, and while I view that practice 
as contrary to those humane principles which should control bellig- 
erents in the conduct of their naval operations, I do not feel that a 
belligerent should be deprived of the proper use of submarines in the 
invasion of 8 those instruments of war have o ved 
their effectiveness in this practical branch of warfare on the high | seas. 


In order to bring submarine warfare within the general rules of 
international law and the principles of humanity without destroying 
their efficiency in their destruction of commerce, I believe that a 
formula may be found which, though it may require slight modifies- 
tion of the precedent generally followed by nations prior to the em- 
ployment of the submarines, will appeal to the sense of justice and 
fairness of all the 8 in the present war, 

Your Government will understand that in seeking the formula or 
rule of this nature I approach it of 8 from the point of view 
of a neutral but I believe that it will be equally efficacious In preserv 
ee lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent nationali- 

es. 

BASIS OF PROPOSALS, 


My comments on this subject are predicated on the following 
propositions: 

First. A noncombatant has the right to travel the high seas in 
n merchant vessel entitled to fly a be ent flag, to rely upon the ob- 
rervance of the rules of international law and principles. of humanity, 
and if the vessel is approached by a naval vessel of another bellig- 
erent, the merchant vessel of encmy nationality should not be attacked 
witbont being ordered to stop. 

Second. An enemy merchant vessel when ordered to do so by a 
belligerent submarine should immediately stop. 

Third. Such vessel should not be attacked after being ordered to 
stop unless It attempts to flee or to resist, In case it ceases to flee or 
resist the attack should be discontinued. 

Fourth. In the event that it is impossible to place a prize crew 
on board of an enemy merchant vessel cor to convoy it Into port, the 
vessel may be sunk, provided the crew and passengers have been re- 
moved to a place of safety. 


OBSTACLES FOR SUBMARINES, 


In complying with the foregoing principles, which, in my opinion, 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which will insure 
the life of a noncombstant on a merchant vessel which is intercepted 
bu a submarine, I am not unmindful of the obstacles which would be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers, 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy commerce 
on the high seas had been ueted with cruisers 5 4705 heavy ar- 
mamenis. In these conditions international law appeared to permit a 
merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive pu without les- 
sening its character as a private merchant vessel. This right seems to 
have n predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of war 
and. the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the fact that 
it could not be used effectively in offense against enemy naval vessels, 
while it could defend the merchantmen against the generally inferior 
armament of piratical ships and privateers, 


POWERLESS IN DEFENSE. 


The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine shows 
that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, iy al- 
most defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship carry- 
ing a smali-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for offense 
against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have heen swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can be explained only on the ground of a purpose to 
render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on a 
merchant vessel would seem to have the charaeter of an offensive 
armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vesse! on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while 3 with 
these uirements, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on the merchant vessel. 

INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the o belligerents that sub- 
marines should be caused te adhere strict the rules of international 
law in the matter of stepping and searching merchant vessels, deter-_ 
mining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and pas- 
sengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of war 
and that merchant vesseis of beiligerent nationality should be prohibited 
from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations by the 
belligerent Government I do so in the full conviction that each Govern- 
ment will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the lives 
of innocent le rather than the insistence. 5 doubtful legal rights 
which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

STAND ON QUESTION SOUGHT, 

I would be pleased to be Informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon their enemies 
making a similar de*laration. 

I should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable. 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 


In my opinion, this memorandum states the law, and, if it does, 
no American citizen has a clear right on an armed vessel of a 
belligerent. 

But it is said that the central powers in giving notice that 
they will sink armed merchant vessels of the allies without 
warning are changing the rules of international law during the 
conflict. It does not so appeal to me. I will assume, for the 
purpose of the argument that the allies’ orders are that the 
armament is to be used only for defensive purposes. There is 
only one way that an armed merchant vessel can defend itself 
against a submarine, and that is by keeping the submarine so 
far away that it can not discharge its torpedo or use its guns. 
In other words, the best defensive way to use the armament is 
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to commence firing at the submarine as soon as the latter gets 
within range of the merchantman’s guns. It seems clear to me 
that a merchant vessel which. revives the practice of carrying 
armament, after that practice has been permitted to become ob- 
solete, and then revives it openly as against one form of war 
vessels and with an armament superior in range to the arma- 
ment of that war vessel, very clearly can not be heard to say 
that the war vessel must come within a range which would be 
certain destruction and give a warning. Or in line with Sir 
William Scott’s decision, if a ship chooses to rely upon force, 
it must take the inconveniences as well as the conveniences. of 
force. 

So far the discussion has proceeded on the question of the 
right of an: American citizen, and it has been rather clearly 
demonstrated that there is no such clear right as has. been men- 
tioned. If it is borne in mind that Secretary Lansing's memo- 
randum of September 19, 1914, referred solely to the right of 
armed merchant vessels of belligerents to enter our ports, while 
his memorandum of January 18, 1916, is the only one referring 
to the rights of our neutrals on board such armed vessels, an 
absolutely distinct proposition, then the two memorandums 
already mentioned, the memorandum of November 7, 1914, here- 
tofore set out, and the protest to the British Government in 
relation. to the Marron are all consistent, not only with each 
other, but with the decided cases and with the textbooks cited. 

It is also apparent that in view of these cases, Secretary 
Lansing has handled the question from an: American stand- 
point most admirably. His positions uphold every real Ameri- 
cai right, make the best possible effort to keep us out of the 
European war, and in addition, by attempting to limit the 
destruction of life and property threatened to be caused by 
the armed merchant vessel of the allies, on the one hand, and 
the submarine of the central powers, on the other, has at- 
tempted to do-a service for humanity not only splendid in itself 
but of incalculable: benefit as a precedent in future wars. 

It seems scarcely necessary, having demonstrated that there 
is no clear American right, such as is insisted on, to go further 
anu prove the propriety and wisdom of advising American. citi- 
zens not to travel on armed merchant vessels of belligerents, but 
inusmuch as many peop.e insist that such.a right exists, it seems 
pertinent to call their attention to the fact that American. citi- 
zens during this war have been advised many times to refrain 
from the exercise of undoubted rights so as to reduce the 
chance of our Government being in some way involved in the 
European war or its consequences. 

On August 20, 1914, President Wilson asked all of us. to 
refrain from discussing. the European war—that is, to refrain 
from exercising the sacred right of free: speech. 

On October 4, 1915, Secretary Lansing asked American citi- 
zens to avoid visiting unnecessarily countries which are at war, 
and to particularly avoid, if possible, passing through or from 
a belligerent country to a country which is at war therewith; 
and naturalized citizens to refrain from visiting either the 
countries of their origin or countries which are at war there- 
with. In other words, to restrict their right to travel where 
they had a legal right to travel. He also announced that the 
Government would restrict the rights of American citizens to 
passports and would not issue any to persons who were merely 
tourists. 

On October 25, 1915, he notified newspaper correspondents 
that issuance of passports to them would be restricted, thus re- 
stricting not only the right to travel, but a property right 
i. e., the right to earn money. 

The right of expatriation is a right for which our Govern- 
ment has always contended. Nevertheless, on November 1. 
1915, the Department of State advised American citizens that 
enlistment in foreign armies might expatriate them, and asked 
them not te enlist in foreign armies. 

On December 17, 1915, and theretofore we notified our citi- 
zens that we would restrict their rights to. passports to persons 
going abroad on business or other imperative reasons satisfac- 
torily shown to the Department of State. 

The record, therefore, is that we have asked both Great 
Britain and Germany to refrain from the exercise of their 
right to send armed merchant vessels. into our ports, and in the 
ways that I haye mentioned, and possibly others, have either 
asked our own citizens to refrain from the exercise of rights 
or have curtailed those rights by executive departmental 
action. I do not criticize this advice and these restrictions. 
On the contrary, I think the action admirable. It tends to 
keep our country out of war, and an administration which has 
done these things ought, it seems to me, to be very willing 
itself to advise American citizens to keep off the armed vessels 
of belligerents, or, having asked Congress for its opinion, ought 


to welcome an expression: of opinion that such ought to be the 
course of American. citizens. 

There is, in addition, a moral side. Ought an American citi- 
zen, for a light cause, to jeopardize the peace of his country? 
The Apostle Paul, who was not a. pacifist and who always 
stood up for his rights when he thought it essential, understood 
the necessity of sometimes waiving a right. 

Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to. offend. 

I wish that there could be put into the hands of every reck- 
less American, whose conduct tends to jeopardize our peace, the 
article in the February Atlantic entitled The radical’s: prog- 
ress,” a description of a portion of the experiences. of a British 
transport captain at Gallipoli. I quote one paragraph. 

How would any one of your American jingoes like to be 27 years 
old; with both eves: shot out and both wrists- shattered by shrapnel? 
The man I mean was a young Scot. I helped him up the gangway. 
He stood six feet three—a beautiful specimen of physical manhood. 
After a day aboard he suffered terrible torture from the heat of the 
weather and of the ship, and also from the swarms of flies attracted 

the smell of blood, He could not He on a cot, so we had to fence 
off a corner in the "tween decks, carpet it with pillows and mattresses, 
and let him grope around in his agony. On the spots where the 
blood had soaked through bis eye and wrist bandages the fes- clustered 
in black clots. He moaned night and day and was scarcely conscious, 
He was totally blind, and even the sense of touch was denied him, 
because his wrists were so shattered that they would have to be 
amputated. 

Personally, while I am perfectly willing in the exercise of 
the constitutional duties of Congress to vote to declare war 
because of a clear invasion of American rights, I am not willing 
to vote to duplicate all over our land experiences such as this, 
because of the assertion on our part of a doubtful right; and 
not being ready to vote to declare war because of the invasion 
of a right which I do not believe to exist, I have no moral 
right to deceive the President of the United States by voting 
to encourage him to continue to insist on a nonexistent right 
when such insistence might lead to war. 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS F. KONOP, 


_ OF WISCONSIN, 
Ex rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 18, 1916. 


Mr. KONOP: Mr. Speaker, we are to-day considering a bill 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of our 
country. I believe that this should be done as speedily as pos- 
sible. I do not know of a question over which there has been 
more discussion among the people of the country than. the ques- 
tion of providing an adequate Military and Naval Establishment 
in order to insure our country a permanent and lasting peace. 
I believe in the slogan, In time of peace prepare against war.” 
The war now raging in Europe has opened our eyes to the fact 
that war in modern times is carried on under such a large scale 
that the little Military Establishment we now have is inade- 
quate to defend our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I love peace. I am for peace, and I hope that 
we may never huve another war. I hope that when this war 
abroad comes to an end the civilized world will come to some 
understanding whereby peace can be guaranteed to the world. 
I believe in arbitration of international disputes rather than 
their settlement by war. The settlement of international dis- 
putes by having innocent citizens of one country kill innocent 
citizens of another is so uncivilized and so unchristian: that no 
one can subscribe to it. But barbarous, uncivilized, unchristian, 
and horrible as it may seem, we are face to face with the fact 
that war is upon us, that war is resorted to for the settlement 
of international disputes among the most civilized countries of 
the world. We are face to face with the fact that, civilized 
though he may be, man has not reached that ideal of Christian 
brotherhood when international disputes: can be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, whem agitation for international arbitra- 
tion was at its highest, when the opinion of the civilized) world 
was unanimous for universal and lasting: peace among nations, 
when rulers, statesmen, generals, publicists, and people every- 
where had reached so happy a thouglit that war was impossible 
in modern. civilization, like a thunderbolt from a clear sky a 
war broke out so stupendons, so cruel, so uncivilized, and so un- 
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christian that will overshadow the wars of all past ages. I 
am in favor of arbitration; I am in favor of some tribunal for 
the settlement of international disputes; but we must take the 
world as it is. We must take facts as they are in present civili- 
zation and act accordingly. We must make peace secure by 
preparing ourselves against war. 

Mr. Speaker, my opinion is that it will be impossible to settle 
international disputes by a court of arbitration until nations 
create a court of arbitration that will be capable of enforcing 
its judgments, orders, and decrees. A court without ability, 
means, and machinery to enforce its commands would indeed be 
weak and impotent to settle anything. Let us see how we settie 
disputes between individuals and between governmental au- 
thority and citizens. We settle these disputes by courts, of 
course. But back of these courts is a means and power ready 
and able at any time to enforce their judgments, decrees, and 
orders, even by violence if necessary. The ability and power to 
enforce judgments of courts is what makes them an institution 
capable of preserving peace among individuals. For examples: 
A man sues another for a debt. What commands obedience and 
respect for the court’s judgment in the case is the executive 
power to enforce the judgment, even by violence if necessary, 
by the officer forcibly making a levy. A man assaults another 
or commits some crime. The judgment and sentence of a court 
against the defendant would be useless if back of the power to 
render judgment and sentence there was no executive power to 
forcibly put into prison the violator of the law. So in every 
case of our courts, back of their power to render judgments is 
the power to enforce them, even by violence if necessary. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if we expect to have international disputes 
settled as disputes are settled between individuals; if we are 
to have a court of arbitration that will be able to succeed as a 
tribunal to settle international disputes, it will be necessary to 
back up such a court with some executive power to enforce its 
judgments and decrees by violence. It will be necessary for all 
nations to disarm and to place at the disposal of such an interna- 
tional tribunal sufficient armament to enable it to enforce its 
judgments. I for one, Mr. Speaker, in view of what is going on 
in Europe, am unable to indulge in the happy thought and hope 
that such a tribunal will soon be established and that there will 
be no wars in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, now as to the bill presented: The bill provides 
for a Regular Army of 140,000, which in case of war or immi- 
nent danger can be increased to 207,000 men by the President. 
It provides for an increase of 786 officers to be detailed to our 
colleges and universities and to the National Guard to train 
our citizen soldiery. It provides for the federalization of the 
National Guard in order that it may become a dependable re- 
serve. It provides for pay for these patriotic young men who 
up to now have received nothing for their time in training 
themselves to fight for their country in time of war. It pro- 
vides for the mobilization and utilization of our industries in 
time of war. 1 believe that this bill provides a most compre- 
hensive Military Establishment to meet the needs of the country, 
and the Committee on Military Affairs and its distinguished 
chairman should be congratulated and receive the plaudits of 
the country. I believe that the committee has presented to us 
a reasonable bill. I hope that this bill will be approved by 
Congress as well as by the country generally. This bill, I be- 
lieve, settles in the most sensible way the question of national 
preparedness in so far as the Army is concerned. I think this 
bill ought to satisfy the extremists on this question. 

There are many in this country that would have no increase 
in the Army at all, and there are others that want an Army of 
half a million men. To those that do not want an increase in 
the Regular Army I would say that I believe that, considering 
the size of our country, its wealth and its great resources, and 
its many interests outside, and comparing ours with other coun- 
tries, 140,000 men is indeed a modest regular Military Estab- 
lishment. 

To those that would have a Regular Army of half a million 
men I would say that, with a provision in this bill for the fed- 
eralization of our militia, which will create a reserve ample to 
meet any exigency, ought to be satisfied with the regular estab- 
lishment provided for in this bill. 

The chairman of the committee stated that the testimony 
presented by officers to the Committee on Military Affairs shows 
that it would be impossible to recruit a Regular Army of mpre 
than 140,000 under our voluntary system of enlistment. ‘To re- 
cruit an Army of more than that number the compulsory sys- 
tem would have to be inaugurated or the pay of the private 
would haye to be doubled. 

Mr, Speaker, I do not believe that there is any man in this 
country that would want to place this country under a com- 
pulsory military system as they have in the monarchies of 


Europe. I for one am opposed to compulsory military service 
in time of peace. I fear militarism, and never would stoop to 
vote for it in this Republic. Militarism results from compul- 
sory military service, and compulsory military service should 
never be resorted to in our country in time of peace. I believe 
that in this country experience has shown that when the country 
is threatened with danger patriotic citizens rally around the 
flag in defense of the Republic. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, to maintain a Regular Army of 250,000 men 
under our voluntary system would cost us about $500,000,000 a 
year. I do not think that the American people would consent to 
be burdened by an expense of half a billion dollars a year in 
support of such an Army. 


Mr. Speaker, what is our military situation to-day and what 
is expected under this bill? I can not state it better than it is 
stated on pages 14 and 15 of the report on this bill: 


It appears from the evidence given before the committee by The 
Adjutant General of the Army t under the reserve law — in 
operation there will be maintained a reserve of 60,000 men; that 
27,020 men of the Regular Army are discharged each year on account 
of expiration of service, and that for the same reason 39,559 men are 
discharged from the National Guard. 

It thus appears that, im addition to the Army reserve, there are now 
in the country 270,200 men who have pa: through the Army in 
the last 10 years and 395,590 men who have through the 
National Guard during the same length of time; in addition to this, 
there are 33,000 young men who were last year passed through the 
military schools and colleges of the country, and that there are 330,000 
of these young men who the last 10 years have had military train- 
ing. It is true that some of thece have died, but in a general way it 
may be said that there are now in the country 995,790 men of military 
age who have had . taning 
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This bill provides for— 
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Men who will be at once available upon the ge of this bill. 

The committee will also call attention to the amount of reserve 
material which is available for immediate use should any trouble arise. 
The following figures are taken from the hearings of the bureau chiefs in 
the War Department, under whose immediate control these supplics are: 

Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, states that we have on hand nearl 
enough equipment to senp an army of between 400,000 and 500, 
men. He also stated t there were on hand 700,000 service rifles 
of the new model and between 300,000 and 400,000 Krags; also 200,- 

„000 rounds of small-arms ammunition, or 300 rounds per man. 
There are also built and under construction 1,077 machine guns and 
900 Field Artillery guns. We had on hand 750,000 rounds of Field 
Artillery ammunition. 

Gen. Aleshire, the Quartermaster General of the Army, states that 
there is on hand now Mies enough to supply the r Army, 
the National Guard, and 250,000 men in addition, and that in 90 days 
there could easily be provided equipment for from 600,000 to 700, 
men, — —— sufficient deliveries to maintain those who are now or may 


Gen. an, Chief of the Engineer Corps of the Army, states that 
we have on hand heavy intrenching tools for 9 Infantry divisions. and 
that these tools can be supplied in 15 days. He also states that we 
have in reserve gron equipage for 500, men. 

Gen. Gorgas, the Surgeon neral of the Army, states that we have 
in store supplies for about 250,000 or 300,000 men in addition to what 
we have for the Regular Army. We have those supplies already packed 
and ready for use. 

The present Military Establishment is costing us in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000,000 a year. We pay our privates $15 per 
month. In the foreign countries where they have compulsory 
military service the pay is a few cents a day. In Russia it is 
1% cents a day, Austria and Japan 2% cents per day, in France 
64 cents per day, in Germany 12% cents per day, Italy 233 cents 
per day, and Great Britain 30 cents per day. Under this bill, 
considering the proposed increase of the Regular Army to 
140,000 men and considering the pay of the militia, the cost of 
our Military Establishment will be about $140,000,000 per year. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, this bill provides for the fed- 
eralization of the National Guard. It also provides for paying 
the members of the National Guard one-quarter of the amount 
paid to soldiers of the Regular Army. This little pay allowed 
to the militia will, in my judgment, stimulate the organization 
of military companies all over the country, and in that way a 
reserve will be created to augment the Regular Army in time of 
war. The provision for mobilization and utilization of our in- 
dustries in time of war is one of the most important provisions 
in this bill. If there is anything that has enabled Germany to 
make such wonderful progress in this war, it has been the 
utilization of the industries of that country for war. We want 
to be prepared to do likewise if war should come. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another matter that I wish to refer to, 
and that is this. What do we mean when we say that we want 
an Army only for defense? The pacifists argue that we have a 
sufticient Military Estabiishment for defensive purposes. They 
go upon the assumption that all that defense of our country 
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menns is the patrolling of the borders of our country and thus 
preventing the landing of a hostile force. These pacifists for- 
get that in time of war with a foreign power this country can 
not simply stand its forces along its borders and await the 
enemy's attack. We can not in that way defend ourselves 
by shutting ourselves from the rest of the civilized world. 

Mr. Speaker, is it contended by those who want only a 
Military and Naval Establishment for defensive purposes that, 
in case of war with Great Britain, we would not order the ad- 
vance of our Army into Canada and thus take the offensive, 
if by offensive strategy we can gain from a military standpoint? 
Would the same pacifists claim that in a war with Mexico we 
should simply patrol the border with our Army and wait for the 
onslaught of our enemy? To my mind an army and navy for 
defensive purposes should in time of war be able to strike our 
foe wherever it is weak and make that foe seek peace. In time 
of war we can not wait to be attacked by the enemy. If neces- 
sary from a military standpoint our Army and Navy should 
be able to take the offensive and thus defend our country. Did 
we wait to be uttacked when the Spanish-American War broke 
out? No. We struck the enemy offensively and thus kept it 
from our shore. So, in order to have an army sufficient for 
defense, we must have an army large enough to take the of- 
fensive in time of war. : 

Mr. Speaker, we have other interests to protect besides Ter- 
ritorial United States. We have interests in the Orient. We 
have the Philippine Islands. We have the Hawaiian Islands; 
we have Porto Rico. We are exercising a protectorate over 
Cuba, and under the Monroe doctrine we are responsible for the 
integrity of the Republics of South America. We are in a way 
responsible for order in Mexico. We can not protect these in- 
terests if we can not act offensively. 

Mr. Speaker, we are more and more becoming a great com- 
mercial world power. We area country of wonderful resources. 
We are not only one of the greatest producers of raw materials, 
but we are taking the lend in manufacturing. We are growing 
so fast in industry that we are becoming the greatest exporter 
in the world. As we go out on the high seus with the products 
of our factories and our farms to the harbors of the world we 
excite the jealousy of our commetitors. 

In this struggle for commercial supremacy is it not our duty 
as patriotic citizens to provide for the protection and defense 
of our rights in the commercial world? I believe that our 
Military and Nuval Establishments should be such as will up- 
hold our rights everywhere, 

In conclusion, let me suggest another thing that I think this 
bill will do. The provisions in ‘this bill will result in more 
military training for our boys in colleges and schools and in 
more military training of our citizen soldiery. This will instill 
more patriotism into the hearts of our citizens. What is better 
for an American boy than some military training? However 
little military training the American boy may get, it will teach 
him discipline and obedience to authority. If there is anything 
that the American buy needs to-day it is discipline and respect 
for the law of the land, Military training will make our boys 
stronger physically, instead of the mollycoddles we now turn 
out in eur schools. It will make our boys more putriotic. What 
boy does not feel the heurt throb for his country as he marches 
with lis school company headed by the American flag? Go 
into a city where they have the National Guard. How in- 
terested not only the boys but even grown up citizens get. How 
enthusiastically their hearts beat for their flag displayed by 
the local company. The presence of a company of militia 
recalls to the mind and heart of everyone’ the history of the 
brave American soldier from the men who fought at Concord 
and Bunker Hill to the murines who fought at Vera Cruz. 


Shellfish. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C.HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, my reason for bringing to the at- 
‘tention of the House the needs of the shellfish industry is because 
this important food supply is in danger of serious diminution, 
if not extermination, unless the Federal Government adopts 
prompt and effective measures to correct the evils which are 
undermining its prosperity, g 


Many of the citizens I have the honor to represent obtain their 
livelihood—at best a precarious one—from the products of the 
sea. While it is true that the shellfish industry is confined to a 
comparatively small nrea, it is equally true that the prosperity 
of this valuable fishery is essential to the Nation at large, for a 
large percentage of our food supply is derived from the oysters, 
clams, and scallops caught in the waters along our shores. 

If we compare the natural shellfish areas of to-day with those 
of former years we find a marked change. Formerly the clam, 
oyster, and scallop were found in great abundance in the nu- 
merous bays and estuaries of cur coasts. Now, many acres once 
productive lie barren, and we have but a part of the natural 
yield we once enjoyed. As a boy on the farm I have frequently 
heard my father tell of sending a wagon down to Hempstead 
Harbor to gather a load of scallops, which were afterwards fed 
to the chickens. To-day not a scallop exists in that or neighbor- 
ing bays. Through the careless indifference of former genera- 
tions our heritage of the shell fisheries has been abused and dis- 
sipated. The story of the wasteful exploitation of the natural 
resources of our country is a sad chapter in our history. Much 
of it was undoubtedly made necessary by our rapid develop- 
ment; a great part of it was due to the generosity of nature 
which inculeated in the minds of the pioneers the belief—a wo- 
fully mistaken one—that the supply was inexhaustible. In the 
mad desire for immediate gain the present only was considered ; 
the future was left to take care of itself. As Prof. James L, 
Kellogg, in his notes on the shellfish of Louisiana, has said: 


As one looks over the record of the settling of this country and notes 
how a continent was reclaimed from a state of nature he ean hardly 
fail to be impressed with the reckless wastefulness of his ancestors in 
their use of the treasures which nature, through eons of time had been 
collecting. In thousands of cases natural resources, which carefully 
conserved would have provided comfort and even luxury for generations 
of men, have been dissipated and destroyed with no substantial benefit 
to anyone, We have learned some wisdom from the past, because our 
attention has recently been drawn to the fact of the annihilation of 
several former sources of subsistence. Rapidly in America in recent 
years the struggle to obtain support for a family has become more 
severe to the meee earner. Often, no doubt, the extinction of useful 
animals and plants that we have witnessed has been due to the igno- 
rant assumption that, under any circumstances, the supply would tast 
forever. This idea seems especially to prevail concerning marine food 
animals. The fact that the sea is vast might naturally give the im- 
pression that its inhabitants are numberless. But when a natural food 
supply nears complete annihilation, men begin to think of the necessity 
of a method of artificial culture. 


What has been done can not be undone. Regrets will not 
bring back our wasted resources. Our duty is to conserve that 
which remains and by scientific investigations endeavor to de- 
vise methods of increasing the output from the sources yet at 
our disposal. In many States laws have been passed to check 
the wasteful use of shellfish grounds, but a systematic study of 
the conditions essential for the propagation and development 
of this fishery has never been undertaken, although detailed 
statistical reports of the preduction, wages paid, and capital in- 
vested in the industry have been published. Save investigations 
carried on concerning the organisms destructive to the fishery, 
the Bureau of Fisheries, through lack of means, has been unable 
to make exhaustive experiments or go thoroughly into the breed- 
ing and general life history of the shellfish, 

In a large measure the handicap imposed by the paucity of 
natural production has been overcome by the culture system, 
but now, in order to supply the ever-increasing demand and to 
make certain the “set,” other methods must be devised. 

To those who may not be familiar with the industry, let me 
say that it is the most valuable fishery in the world, yielding to 
the fishermen annually an amount greater than the combined 
fisheries of Norway, which constitutes one of that country’s 
most valuable assets. The oyster, by far the most important 
of the shellfishes, contributes nearly 30 per cent of the total 
value of all the aquatic products of the United States. With 
clams and scallops, the oysters furnish a food supply of great 
magnitude to the people of this country. 

In some quarters, owing to the agitation about infection and 
the erroneous attribution of many cases of illness to the eating 
of shellfish, it has been popular to malign the oyster. The 
Brooklyn Eagle recently, in commenting upon the report of 
Dr. Bolduan, of the New York health department, in reference 
to oysters says: 

Dr. Bolduan's statement is the more detailed and the more reassuring 
for that reason. He says that for a year there has not been a case of 
typhoid in the city traceable to eating oysters, and that very few such 
cases are on record at any time. 

For several years both the set and the fattening of oysters 
have been uncertain in some parts of the oyster grounds. 
Those directly interested do not know the reasons for the 
failure; they have neither the means nor the facilities to 
make a scientific study of the causes which have produced 
these results, and they appeal to the Government for assist- 
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ance. To other industries the Government has lent its aid 
liberally and promptly, with results that have justified the 
expenditures. Investigations have been undertaken to ascer- 
tain the reasons for certain diseases in our animal and plant 
life and securing their prevention; expeditions have been or- 
ganized for the purpose of discovering fresh material among 
our resources; commissions have been appointed to devise new 
methods of developing our latent forces; research work has been 
curried on to promote agriculture, increase the productivity of 
the soil, and improve the products raised thereon; scientific 
study has been given to our animal industry to increase the 
value and usefulness of our live stock; reports and scientific 
treatises upon a vast number of subjects have been spread 
broadcast over the land with the noble purpose of ameliorating 
the conditions under which men toil, and rendering the reward 
for their labor larger and more certain. Hardly a field of our 
diversified activities but has felt the support, assistance, and 
cooperation of the National Government, and the results have 
been beneficial in the extreme. 

I commend the foresight which prompted all these meritorious 
undertakings, approve the policy, and rejoice over the success 
attained. Now I feel it is time to heed the call that comes from 
the neglected industry of our coasts. Upon the other fisheries 
the Government annually expends upward of $500,000 for pur- 
poses of fish culture, yet the aid given to the shellfish, which 
represents one-third the value of the whole, is less than the 
amount expended in propagating such fishes as the black bass, 
whose chief value is to afford sport and recreation rather than 
food. The customary methods of fish culture are not applicable 
to the oyster on account of its peculiar characteristics and the 
conditions únder which it lives. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, which has carried forward success- 
fully so many worthy projects, is anxious to undertake the inves- 
tigation. They have the facilities but not the means, and the 
purpose of the bill I have introduced is to provide the necessary 
funds for scientific investigators who will make a careful study 
of the entire shellfish industry—oysters, clams, and scallops. 
Hon. H. M. Smith, in a recent report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, states the case clearly and emphatically: 

Oyster culture is of necessity a private enterprise, but it presents 
many difficulties and dangers which the growers are not in a position to 
combat, for lack of proper knowledge, and this knowledge can not be 
obtained excepting through investigations and experiments which the 
Government alone is in a position to conduct. 

The bureau is without the means, and particularly the personnel, to 
carry on this much-needed work, although the deficiency and the neces- 
sity which it creates have been repeatedly pointed out in these reports 
and in the estimates for appropriations, Those interested in the 
oyster fishery in particular have repeatedly pointed out, with justice. 
the difference between the lack of consideration which is accorde 
their industry and the assistance which is received by other interests 
who 4nd help available, but the oysterman, labor under much 
rreater disadvantage, finds it withheld, for the reason that the bureau 
ias not been provided with the means for extending it. In all justice, 
and for the very practical consideration that our food supplies should 
be increased and assured, this condition should be corrected without 
further delay. 

The district whose commission I have the honor to hold pro- 
duces the finest oysters in the world. Throughout the length 
and breadth of that noble body of water—Long Island Sound— 
nnd in all the harbors and estuaries which indent the northern 
shore of the most beautiful of islands, known to the Indians 
as Seawanhaka, are found the oyster and the clam. In Gar- 
diners Bay and the two Peconics, in Shinnecock Bay, and Na- 
peague Bay, on the east, the oyster and scallop industries are 
potent factors in the life of the people. To the westward lies 
Jamaica Bay, connected with the waters to the east by the 
Great South Bay and Moriches Bay, all teeming with shellfish. 
These bays and harbors, Mr. Speaker, are the most beautiful 
bodies of water in America. They are the farms of “folk who 
live by the sea ”—people of virile Americanism, imbued with 
liberty and independence—fearless and courageous. 

That great chain of bays and channels along our southern 
shore is unique in its position and formation, The western por- 
tion Hes within the limits of the premier city of the world, 
touching the markets of the great metropolis. The central and 
eastern sections are bordered by thriving towns, and farms 
producing the choicest potatoes, cauliflower, and other products 
of agriculture. The sea fisheries which have made the name 
Montauk famous the country over are in close proximity. Sepa- 
rated from the Atlantic by a narrow bar that protects it from 
the ravages of the sea, it offers an opportunity for development 
in the interests of commerce that is of prime importance. 
Should those bays be connected by navigable channels, an 
artery of water transportation of untold value would be added 
to our industrial life. Here lie dormant, potentialities of wealth 
and trade, of possibilities for the increase of commerce and 
industry that should command the attention and support of all 
who are desirous of developing the latent forces of our re- 


sources. At some future time, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the in- 
dulgence of this House in presenting the importance and the 
value to the Nation of the Great South Bay waterway project. 
For the present I plead for the men of the sea, for the oyster- 
man, the clammer, the scalloper, and for an industry which is 
subject to many perils and susceptible to much improvement in 
its methods. The persons engaged in this hazardous enterprise 
are industrious and enterprising. Hard work and small profits 
are their portion, under the most favorable conditions. They 
do not ask this help as a charity; far from it. In their inde- 
pendence they would scorn such assistance. All they ask for is 
fair treatment and the right to receive their share of considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government. The importance of their 
industry warrants it, the justice of their claim demands it. ` 


NOTES ON THE OYSTER. 


The oyster is a native American, found along the coasts of all 
the Gulf States and on the Atlantic seaboard from Cape Cod 
to Key West, as well as on the southern and western shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. At the time of the settlement of the 
Colonies it grew in abundance in Massachusetts Bay and on the 
coast of New Hampshire and Maine, a fact evidenced by the 
vast shell heaps still in existence, as well as by the records of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. To the Indians of the coast, long before 
the advent of the white man, the oyster was an important ele- 
ment of diet, and when dried or smoked was a valuable medium 
of barter with their inland neighbors. At many places great 
mounds of shells deposited in prehistoric times tell of the free 
use which the red man made of oysters, and on the Damaris- 
cotta River, in Maine, where none are now found, there is a 
mound containing about 7,000,000 bushels of shells, The spe- 
cies of oyster found in eastern and southern waters is the 
Ostrea virginica, while the small-sized oyster of the Pacific is 
known as Ostrea lurida. In Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia the industry is confined almost exclusively to the raising 
of eastern oysters grown from seed brought from the Atlantic 
coast and planted on the local beds. Formerly the supply for 
the eastern markets was obtained from the natural beds, but 
with the increase of population of the ccastal towns and the 
wasteful methods employed these beds were gradually ex- 
hausted, and it became obvious, that lest the supply fail, new 
methods must be adopted. This led to the introduction of the 
culture system, by which oysters were planted and cultivated, as 
well as 2 change of control of the grounds from public to pri- 
vate, either by lease or ownership. 

It may be asked what use is oyster culture where nature 
furnishes a lavish supply without other care or labor than that 
involved in gathering her bounty. If nature furnished enough 
to supply the demand, and if her product were as good as could 
be produced by systematie and intelligent oyster culture, the 
question would be pertinent, but the fact is that she fulfills 
neither of the premises. The demand for oysters, good and in- 


different, is greater than the natural beds can supply, and in 


nll parts of our coast where an active fishery exists they are 
yearly becoming more and more depleted despite all regulations 
to protect them from extinction. 

Every oyster bed wherever located owes its beginning to the 
lodging of some foreign body on the bottom. It may be a piece 
of drift carried by a freshet, a clamshell rolled up by the waves 
or some object accidentally or intentionally thrown into the 
water by man. It matters iittle what this object may be so 
that it be clean during the spawning season and that it does not 
become buried in the mud. 

The oyster, while it eventually attaches itself to some fixed 
object on the bottom, in its infancy swims freely though feebly, 
and before it settles down may wander far from the parental 
locality. 

The oyster is a most prolific breeder, and as an average-size 
one will produce 16,000,000 spats, and a large one 60,000,000, the 
mortality of the seedlings is enormous. 

The embryo oyster, which forms after the egg is discharged 
into the water by the mother, is so small as to be just visible 
to the unaided kuman eye. This embryo soon becomes covered 
with microscopic fleshy bristles, which, beating in unison, give 
it some power of locomotion, though they are serviceable chiefly 
in suspending it in the water and bringing it within reach of 
the tidal currents which waft it afar. 

After a brief career of travel a tiny shell begins to form, and 
as the burden of this increases a change of habit comes. The 
little oyster must attach itself to a support and settle down to 
the sedentary life of the adult, and this necessity brings one of 
the gravest crises of its life. It is hardly visible without a 
lens and the thinnest film of sediment will cover and stifle it, 
and most of the bottom over which it has been swimming is 
niuddy. On oyster beds, only gravel and shells, piling, and similar 
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bodies in the water present a surface sufficiently firm and clean 
to serve the little oyster’s purpose. The more fortunate ones 
cement their shells to such objects, grow, and henceforth re- 
main where they fell unless displaced by some external force; 
but for each one which becomes so attached there are unknown 
myriads which fall on unsuitable surfaces and perish. This is 
one reason why it is necessary for the female oyster to produce 
millions of eggs that her kind shall not disappear from the 
waters, 

The men who first undertook oyster culture in America did 

not know these things, nor many other interesting facts of the 
_oyster’s life; but they had observed that almost any hard-sur- 
faced objects falling into the water, if they did not become en- 
gulfed in the mud, became coated with a growth of oysters, and 
they reasoned that such materials purposely placed on barren 
bottoms would establish artificial oyster beds and that to the 
man who made the deposit belonged the oysters. 
Thus began, through the initiative of the oystermen them- 
selves, the practice of oyster culture in the United States, which 
has developed until at the present time about one-haif of the 
oysters produced in the country, and nearly two-thirds of the 
total value of this product, are derived from artificial beds, 
privately owned or leased from the States. 

Beginning in shon! waters alongshore, the oyster growers have 
extended their operations into the deep open waters of Long 
Island Sound and Chesapeake Bay and to every coastwise State 
from Massachusetts to Texas and from Washington to Cali- 
fornia, and the few small boats first employed, propelled by sails 
or oars, have given place to fleets of motor boats and steamers, 
In 1911 planters spread 17,000,000 bushels of young oysters, 
shells, and gravel over their 500,000 acres of oyster farnis, 
and they harvested a crop of over 15,000,000 bushels of oysters, 
worth to them approximately $10,000,000. 

Between the planting and the harvest, an interval from two to 
five years, the oyster culturist assumes many hazards. On the 
New England coast, after all his material is down, the fickle 
“set” may not appear, possibly because at the critical time 
some weather disturbance may have killed the baby oysters 
while they were yet swimming near the surface. In the Gulf 
of Mexico the “set” may be so heavy that there is scant room 
for the oysters to grow, and many die, while those that are left 
are half starved and misshapen from crowding. 

At all stages of its career the oyster is preyed upon by more 
or less dangerous foes. It might be supposed that an animal 
inclosed in a ponderous armor, which in times of danger is a 
complete encasement, would be free from the attacks of enemies, 
but no organism has ever evolved a protective device which 
some other organism has not found partially vulnerable, and 
it must be remembered that the oyster is not always as well 
protected as we find it in the adult and marketable condition. 
In the young state, before attachment, the minute and delicate 
fry is fed upon extensively by the adult oyster and by other 
mollusca, lingulas, worms, sponges, and hydroids. Upward of 
200 young have been found in the stomach of an oyster, and 
there is but little doubt large numbers are so consumed on every 
oyster bed. 

Even after the vicissitudes of larval life are passed, and the 
little oysters have attached themselves, the infantile spat may 
be buried in an accumulation of organic or inorganic sediment 
or deyoured by enemies against which it can present no ade- 
quate defense, 

Schools of drumfish may grind them into fragments between 
teeth arranged like a cobblestone pavement, and so the oyster 
grower's crop may melt away, almost in a night. Starfish 
often appear in great hosts, and by the muscular force of their 
arms, furnished with rows of suckers, rend open the shells, 
and turning their own stomachs inside out absorb the oyster 
while it still lies within the armor designed to protect it. The 
drill, a little marine snail, uses its rough tongue like a rasp, 
and boring a smooth round hole through the helpless oys- 
ter's shell inserts its snout and licks up the delicious meat 
within. 

While it is the prey of aggressive enemies, it wages a passive 
fight against starvation and suffocation with mussels, barnacles, 
jingles, aquatic vegetation, and other prolific or luxuriant or- 
ganisms growing on the beds. 

Freshets from the land and storms rolling in from the sea 
take their toll—the one by rendering the water too fresh or 
too muddy and the other by the force of the waves tearing up 
both oysters and the bottom. Even with their own species 
these mollusks have to contend, and numbers uncountable die 
in the warfare. They struggle with their kind as man strug- 
gles with man for room to grow and enough to eat; and though 
the struggle is passive it is relentless, and the loser, unable to 
run away, is starved or stifled through lack of room in which 


to open its shell for food and oxygen. The oyster feeds on 
small particles suspended in the water, and so scattered is its 
food that to get its daily meal the oyster filters between 25 and 
85 quarts of water through its delicate sievelike gills. 

The direction in which assistance can be rendered to nature 
in augmenting the oyster supply is governed by local condi- 
tions, but in general it may be stated that all methods of 
oyster culture depend for success upon the modification of the 
natural conditions in such a manner as to bring about one or 
several of the following results: 

1. An increase in the number of eggs successfully fertilized. 

2. An increase in the surfaces available for fixation, and 
consequently an increase in the number of spat which become 
fixed and pass through the early stages of spat existence. 

3. The utilization and salvage of spat, which would otherwise 
fall victims to the several vicissitudes of their careers—storms, 
frosts, crowding, and so forth. 

4. A decrease in the liability to attacks from enemies. 

5. The utilization of otherwise neglected bottoms and food 
supplies. 

Upon our coasts the objects set forth above, or some of them, 
have been best realized by the process of “planting.” This 
consists in placing firm bodies in the water for the purpose of 
catching the spat or in spreading young oysters upon the bot- 
tom in places suitable for their growth. Vast as are our 
oyster fields, but a small portion of the bottom available for 
the growth of this mollusk has been utilized by nature. This 
has arisen from the fact that in many cases where the other 
conditions are favorable the bottom is of such a character as to 
prevent the attachment of the young, though perfectly adapted 
to the rapid growth of the adults. If, then, the spat be caught 
on planted cultch, or partially grown oysters be placed upon 
such bottoms, the difficulty is overcome and nature has been 
assisted to the degree necessary and all or some of the condi- 
tions mentioned above are more or less completely fulfilled; the 
first by increasing the number of adult oysters in any region 
and by their closer aggregation; the second, by the process of 
preparing the ground and sowing the shells; the third, by the 
use of seed from regions less favorable to its maturing; the 
fourth, from the greater care with which a bed under private. 
ownership will be watched and guarded; and the fifth, by the 
very act of planting upon virgin or depleted bottom. ` 

At the present time about 46 per cent of the quantity and 
65 per cent of the value of our oyster supply comes from planted 
grounds, the output in many of the States depending largely— 
in some of them entirely—upon oyster culture. In the New 
England States 93 per cent, in New York 86 per cent, in the 
Pacific States 73 per cent, and in New Jersey 35 per cent of the 
oyster product is derived from private beds. In most of the 
southern districts natural beds are still utilized. 

To show what results can be accomplished by oyster culture 
and how important it is to the industry, let me cite what has 
been accomplished in the New England States in 30 years: 


Massachusetts in 1880 produced 36,000 bushels, valued at. 41, 800 
Massachusetts in 1910 produced 289.000 bushels, valued at. 35, 000 
Rhode Island in 1880 produced 163,000 bushels, valued at 225, 000 


Rhode Island in 1910 produced 2,268,000 bushels, valued at._ 1, 369, 000 
Connecticut in 1880 produced 336,000 bushels, valued at_ 386. 
Connecticut in 1910 produced 3,384,000 bushels, valued at__ 1, 893, 000 

In the New England States there is held under lease or owner- 
ship by private parties 124,737 acres of bottom for purposes of 
oyster culture. Of this area only a third is under actual culti- 
vation. The proportion of ground cultivated to the area held 
is less than 9 per cent in Massachusetts, while it is 33 per cent 
in Connecticut and 93 per cent in Rhode Island. The reason for 
the low percentage in Massuchusetts is due to the fact that a 
large part of the ground is of little value. By reason of the 
continued popularity of the Blue Points, Rockaways, Peconics, 
Shinnecocks, Smithtown, Oyster Bay, Hempstead Harbor, Man- 
hasset and Little Neck Bay, and other Long Island oysters with 
their superior quality and the proximity of the New York 
market, the oystermen of my district are able to obtain higher 
prices for their products than the growers in other States. 

The feature of Delaware’s oyster business is the taking of 
seed oysters from public grounds and planting them on private 
beds where they grow and fatten. In Maryland only 136,000 
bushels of oysters are sold in the shell while 4,000,000 gallons 
of opened and 10,000,000 cans of canned oysters are shipped to 
market. The area of largest production in the United States 
is in Chesapeake Bay, but the value per bushel is less than in 
the Northern States. 


STATISTICS OF THE OYSTER BUSINESS. 


[Wherever values are given in these tables they are based on 
the value of the catch to the fishermen.] 

Total value of the fisheries of the United States (excluding 
Alaska), $54,000,000; total value of the oyster production, 
315,000,000, 
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From this it will be observed that nearly 30 per cent of our 
“sea ‘food. is supplied by the oyster, a statement which I dare 
Say will be a surprise to many, 

The industry produces annually about 33.000.000 bushels of 
oysters, ‘valued at 813,000,000, employs 67,257 persons and pays 
wages of 510.876.000. 

Ninety per cent of the world's supply of oysters is grown in 
the United States, France being the only other country which 
produces them in any quantity, although a few are found in 
Great Britain and the regions bordering on the Baltic and 
"Mediterranean, 

Comparative statistics of the oyster production of the United States for 
carious years. 
ere no was made on r mentioned, nearest is ; uction 
[Wu report mor year is given; prod 
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No report. 

While no figures are available, the value of the scallop yield 
„and the hard and soft shell clam. output is a very considerable 
item, and every effort should be mude to assist the men who are 
employed in this. kindred industry. 


Statistics of the oyster industry of New York State for 1911. 
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-It is five years since this report was published, during which 
time serious inroads. have been made upon the yield, and the 
industry to-day is far from prosperous. In some fields the oys- 
ters have failed to fatten, and the growers unable to market 
their crop have not dredged the beds, hoping that the cause for 
the failure would disappear. Causes which have produced these 
results are unknown to the oystermen, and they ask the Govern- 
ment to send investigators into the field to study the subject. 


The above data has been taken from the reports of the Bureau of Fish- 
erles, from whose pamphlets I have freely quoted in describing the oyster. 


4 Sign aud a Portent. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


; or 
HON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe Housn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to extend 
remarks in the Recorp, I quote from the following editorial from 
the Chicago ‘Tribune of March 19, 1916: 

A SIGN AND A PORTENT. 


4 If ~ 0 sere ee erp „ as * Hay bill 
oes not br e can people up s ere somethin 
rotten in this Republic. A z 

The correspondence given out yesterday strips the Hay bill naked. 
Congress and the Nation now know it for a vicious sham, a brazen and 
outrageous fraud. 

The Hay bill is dead and done for. But that is not enough. The 
American people will ask how in the face of their apparent will and in 
the midst of what is, as we all know, a crisis in our international 
affairs an arrant quack dare thrust bis wares into the face of Con- 
pes We demand medicine for our urgent need and we are given a 
ttle of muddy water. 

How can that be after months of earnest discussion, after months of 
anxiety, and the perverse imminence of war? 

The Hay bill tells the people that they are to rest secure behind a 
million and a quarter of trained men. 


That is a criminal lie, 

The Hay bill leaves the land defense of the country virtually where 
it is. Even its miserable increment of lars will not be complete 
for four years. It leaves untouched the chief defects of the present 
organization, its undermanned and underofficered com es, its scat- 
tered posts, its system which waste and inefficiency inevitable. It 
fills pages with provisions for soldiers who are not soldiers. It pro- 
vides elaborately for officers who are not officers. It ignores the lessons 
of the war as to men, guns, munitions, and material. 

It is a monstrous pretense, and if it had been accepted by Con 
and the country its unrealify would have cost the Nation in its hour 
of trial thousands of innocent lives, defeat, and humiliation. 

Desertion in the face of the enemy is a venial offense, a petty mis- 
8 compared to such a piece of legislation at such a time as 

s. 

The Hay bill is the crowning achievement of F rego of stubborn 
orance, of quack devices, of selfish shirking politics. It belongs to 
the shameful past which has always found us unready in time of need 
unrepentant and untaught when the need was over. The folly and 
shallowness and incompetence which the Hay bill ts have been 
written down in our annals a and again in bl and tears. In 
every war we have bad not only to fight the foe; we have had to fight 
ourselves, our own criminal procrastination, our own ignorance and 
indifference, our own swift forgetfulness of the sanguinary lessons of 
our repeated experience. 

Worse than any external danger is this enemy within ourselves. Our 
own wars have taught us nothing. The spectacle of a world in flames 


‘is that to teach us nothing? 


What of the Nation's urgent need in the midst of this clamor of 
folly and self-interest? 
The Hay bill is worse than an insolent fraud, gentlemen of the Gov- 


done 
The o-day at the parting of the ways. 
go forward or downward. es and its 
opportunities. It can turn its back u 
both shirk and possess. It can not lie down and yet move forward, 
It must require of its representatives honesty, industry, efficiency in 
government. It can not submit to the intolerable Tiresponsib lity 
which its government is showing now in a great crisis of its history 
and call itself a nation fit to stand among the powers of the world. 
The Nation asks for a sword and a shield to sustain the Nation's 
8 to defend the Nation's life. Our armorers offer us a painted 


The Submarine Controversy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON.S.D.FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 18, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the recent discussion of the sub- 
marine controversy developed a state of uncertainty due most 
largely to a want of facts upon which to base a judgment. It 
brought forth charges and countercharges of the belligerents. 
It disclosed the attempt of our Government to induce the entente 
powers to agree to total disarmament of their merchant vessels. 
Our note to this effect was of date January 18. This note was 
placed in the Recorp by Senator Loper: February 18, und is 
found on page 2762. I need not therefore include: it here. 
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On February 10 Germany. announced the intention of attack- 
ing armed merchantmen without warning, and gave as reasons 
that the British Admiralty had given instructions to their mer- 
chantmen to operate as offensively armed vessels. 

On February 18 Mr. McLesore gave his reasons for pressing 
his resolution of warning in an extension of remarks, in which 
he included the Lansing note of a month before. 

On February 24 Senator Stone wrote the President as fol- 
lows: 


THE LETTER FROM SENATOR STONE TO WHICH THE PRESIDENT'S IS A 
REPLY, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, February 24. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Since Senator Kern, Mr. FLOOD, and I talked 
with you on Monday evening I am more troubled than I have been for 
many a day. I have not felt authorized to 5 our conversation, 
but I have attempted, in response to numerous inquiries from my col- 
leagues, to state to them, within the confidence that they should observe, 
my general understanding of your attitude. I have stated my under- 
standing of your attitude to be substantially as follows: 

That while you would 8 N the rejection by Great Britain 
of Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of merchant vessels of 
the allles, with the understanding that Germany and her allies would 
not fire upon a merchant ship if she hauled to when summoned, not 
attempting to are and that the German warships would only exer- 
cise the admitted right of visitation and capture, and would not destroy 
the captured ship except in circumstances that reasonably assured the 
safety of passengers and crew, yon were of the opinion that if Great 
Britain and her allies rejected the proposa and insisted upon arming 
her 5 ships, she would be thin her right under interna- 
tional law. 

Also that you would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be cleared 
from our ports. Also that you are not favorably disposed to the idea 
of this Government taking any definite steps toward preventing Ameri- 
can citizens from embarking upon armed merchant vessels, urther- 
more, that you would consider it your duty if a German warship should 
tire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon which American 
citizens were 13 to hold Germany to strict account. 

Numerous Members of the Senate and the House have called to dis- 
cuss this subject witb me. I have felt that the Members of the two 
Houses who are to deal with this grave question were entitled to know 
the situation we are confronting as I understand it to be. 

I think I should say to you that the Members of both Houses feel 
deeply concerned and disturbed by what they read and hear. I have 
he of some talk to the effect that some are saying that after all it 
may be possible that the program of preparedness, so called, has some 
relation to just such a situation as we are now called upon to meet. 

I have counseled all who have talked with me to keep cool; that 
this whole business is still the subject of 3 and that you are 
striving to the utmost to bring about some peacea ie adjustment, and 
that in the meantime Congress should be careful not to “ball up“ a 
diplomatic situation by any kind of hasty and ill-considered actién. 
However, the situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep 
concern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men, 

I have felt that it is due to you to say this much. I think you un- 
derstand my personal attitude with respect to this subject. As much 
and deeply as I would hate to radically disagree with you, I find it 
difficult from my sense of duty and responsibility to consent to plunge 
this Nation into the vortex of this world war because of the unreason- 
able obstinacy of any of the powers upon the one hand, or, on the 
other hand, of foolhardiness, amounting to a sort of moral treason 
ngainst the Republic, of our ‘people rec 3 risking their lives on 
armed belligerent ships. J can not esca; e conviction that such 
would be so monstrous as to be indefensible. 

I want to be with 175 and to stand br you, and I mean to do so up 
to the last limit; and I want to talk with you and Secretary Lansing 
with the utmost frankness—to confer with you and to have your judg- 
ment and counsel—and 1 want to be kept advised as to the course of 
events, as tt seems to me I am entitled to be. 

In the meantime I am striving to prevent anything being done by any 


Senator or Member calculated to embarrass your diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Up to the last you should be left free to act diplomatically as 
you think for the best to settle the questions involved. I need hardly 


say that my wish is to help, not to hinder, you. 
With the highest regard and most sympathetic consideration, I have 
the honor, Mr. President, to be, 


W. J. STONE. 


On the same day the President addressed the Senator as fol- 
lows: 


THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER TO SENATOR STONE MADE PUBLIC FEBRUARY 24, 


Tun WHITE HoUsE, 
Washington, February 24, 1916. 

My Dean Senator: I very warmly appreciate your kind and frank 
letter of to-day and feel that it calls for an equally frank reply, 

You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in my 
to keep the United States out of war. I think the country 
no uncasiness about my course in that respect. Through many anxious 
months I have striven for that object, amidst difficulties more manifold 
than can have been apparent upon the surface, and so far I have suc- 
ceeded, I do not doubt that I shall continue to succeed. The course 
which the central European powers have announced their intention of 
following in the future with regard to undersea warfare seems for the 
moment to threaten insuperable obstacles, but its apparent meaning 
is so manifestly inconsistent with licit assurances recently given 
us by those powers with regard to their treatment of merchant vessels 
on the high seas that I must believe that explanations will presently 
ensue which will put a diferent aspect upon it. We have had no 
reason to question their good faith or their fidelity to their promises 
in the past, and I for one feel confident that we shall have none in 
the future 

But in any event our duty is clear. No nation, no group of nations, 
has the right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the prin- 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear rights of American citizens 
should ever unhappily be abridged or denied by any such action we 
should, it seems to me, haye in honor no choice as to what our own 
course should be, 


wer 
feel 


For my own part I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of 
the Nation are involved. We covet peace, and shall preserve it at any 
cost but the loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercise their rights 
for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them would be a deep 
humiliation indeed. It would be an implicit, all but an explicit, 
acquiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind everywhere and 
of whatever nation or allegiance. It would be a deliberate abdication 
of our hitherto proud 1 as spokesmen, even amidst the turmoil 
of war, for the law and the right. It would make everything this Gov- 
ernment has attempted and everything that it has achieved during 
this terrible struggle of nations meaningless and futile. 

It is important to reflect that if in this Instance we allowed expe- 
diency to take the place of principle the door would inevitably be 
opened to still further concessions. Once accept a single abatement of 
right, and many other humiliations would certainly follow, and the 
whole fine fabric of international law might crumble under our hands, 
piece by piece. What we are contending for in this matter is of the 
very essence of the things that have made America a sovereign Nation. 
She can not yield them without re rns her own 1 tency as a 
Nation and making virtual surrender of her independent position 
among the nations of the world. 

I am speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solemnity, without heat, 
with a clear consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office an 
as your sincere and devoted friend. If we should unhappily differ, we 
shall differ as friends; but where issues so momentous as these are 
involved we must, just because we are friends, speak our minds with- 
out reservation. E 

Faithfully, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

On the 29th the President wrote Acting Chairman Pov, of the 
Rules Committee : 

THE WHiTa House, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 

My Dear Mn. Pov : Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Henry, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty of 
calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a matter 
of grave concern to the country which can, I belleve, be handled, under 
the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

The report that there are divided counsels gorge yd in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals. I believe that report to false, but so long as it 
is anywhere credited it can not fail to do the greatest harm and expose 
the country to the most serious risks. I therefore feel justified in ask- 
ing that your committee will permit me to urge an early vote upon the 
resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen, which have 
recently been so much talked about, in order that there may be afforded 
an immediate opportunity for full public discussion and action upon 
them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept away and our 
foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misunderstandings. 

The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 
field of Executive initiative that I venture to hope that your committee 
will not think that I am taking unwarranted liberty making this 
suggestion as to the business of the House, and I very earnestly com- 
mend it to their immediate attention. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WIIsox. 


On the 2d of March the British Admiralty made public its 
instructions: 


FULL TEXT OF BRITISH INSTRUCTIONS TO ARMED LINERS—-APPROACH OF 
SUBMARINE TO BB DEEMED HOSTILE ACT. 


Lonpon, March 2, 

The British Admiralty to-night officially made pec the admiralty 
orders to armed merchantmen given October 2, 1915. 

The orders say that the armament of such vessels must be used solely 
for resisting an attack by an armed vessel and for no other purpose. 
As British submarines and aircraft are ordered not to approach mer- 
chantmen, the orders say the approach to a British merchantman of a 
submarine is to be regarded as done with a hostile intention. 

The official statement reads as follows: 

“In view of the recent issue by the German Government of a memo- 
randum on the treatment of armed merchant ships, the admiralty has 
decided to make public the instructions actually governing the actions 
of British merchant vessels armed for self-defense: 

“ Instruction, dated 20th of October, 1915, in re the status of armed 
merchant ships: 

“(1) The right of the crew of a merchant vessel to forcibly resist 
visit and search and fight in self-defense is well recognized in inter- 
national Jaw and expressly admitted by the German prize regulations 
in an addendum issued June, 1914, at a time when it was known that 
numerous merchant vessels were being armed for self-defense. 

“(2) Armament is supplied solely for the purpose of resisting attack 
by an armed enemy vessel and must not be for any other purpose 
whatsoever. 8 

(3) An armed merchant vessel, therefore, must not in any cir- 
cumstances interfere with or obstruct the free passage of other mer- 
— 27 vessels or tishing craft, whether these are friendly, neutral, or 

ostile. 

“(4) The status of a British armed merchant vessel can not be 
chan, upon the high seas. 

“Rules to be observed in the exercise of the right of self-defense: 

“(1) The master or officer in command is responsible for opening 
and ceasing fire. 

“(2) Participation in armed resistance must be confined to persons 
acting under the orders of the master or the officer in command. 

“(3) Before opening fire the British colors must be hoisted. 

“(4) Fire must not be opened or continued from a vessel which has 
sped. hauled down her flag, or otherwise indicated her intention to 
surrender. 

“(5) The expression ‘armament’ includes not only cannon but also 
rifles and machine guns in cases, where these have been supplied. 

“(6) The ammunition used in rifles and machine guns must con- 
form to article 23, Hague Convention, 1907; that is, bullet must be 
cased in nickel or other hard substance and must not be split or cut in 
as to cause them to expand or set up on striking a man, 
explosive bullets is forbidden. 
ces under which armament should be employed: 
se of defense only. 
ject of the master should be to avoid action whenever neces 
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ortant, therefore, that craft of this description should not be allowed 
approach to short range, at which a torpedo or bomb launched with- 
out notice would almost certainly be effective. British and allied sub- 
marines and aircraft have orders not to approach merchant vessels ; 
consequently it may be presumed that any submarine or aircraft which 
deliberately approaches or pursues a merchant vessel does so with hos- 
tile intention. lu such cases fire may be opened in self-defense in 
order to prevent the hostile craft from closing to a range at whie 
resistance to a sudden attack with bomb or torpedo would 3 

“(3) An armed merchant vessel proceeding to render ce to 
the crew of a vessel in distress must not seek action with any hostile 
craft, though if she herse:f is attacked while doing so fire may be 
opened in self-defense, 

“(4) It shouid be remembered that the flag is no guide to na- 
tionality. German submarines and armed merchant vessels have 

ucntly employed the British, allied, or neutral colors to approach un- 
etected. hough, however, the use of disguise and false colors to 
escape capture a legitimate ruse de guerre, its adoption by defen- 
sively armed merchant ships may easily lead to misconception. Such 
vessels, therefore, are forbidden to adopt any form of disguise which 
might cause them to be mistaken for neutral ps.” 

Admiralty comment: 

“These instructions, which are those at present In force, are the 
latest issued. Sue ve issues have been made, not by reason of a 
chan in potley—the policy throughout has remained unaltered— 
but by improvement in wording and greater clearness of expression, 
to emphasize the purely defensive character of the armament of mer- 
chant vessels. 

“It is because of the distorted interpretation Va these instruc- 
tions as a whole and the very forced character of the interpretation 
given by the German Government to portions which they quote from an 
earlier issue of the instructions that the e elt it desirable, 
with a view to allaying neutral anxiety, to publish these in extenso. 


On the Tth of March the House tabled the warning resolution. 
On the 8th of Mareh Secretary Lansing gave out the following 
statement and requested its publication: 


1 wish to eih that there is the slightest foundation for a story 
sent out of Wasbingtom last night by a news service and appearing 
in the newspapers this morning to the effect that American citizens 
will “receive indirect but effective warning” not to take pa: on 
armed merchantmen, The story is false from beginning to end. Noth- 
ing I have sald could be construed as having such a meaning, 


About the same time the German ambassador handed Secre- 
tary Lansing the following memorandum : + ` 


The Imperii German Government, on account of the friendly rela- 
tions which have always existed between the two great nations, 
earnestly desiring to continue them, wishes to explain the U-boat ques- 
tion once more to the American Government. 

At the outbrenk of the war the German Government, acting upon 
the su tion of the United States, immediately expressed its readiness 
to ratify the declaration of London. At that time a German p 
had already been issued, which was entirely—and without modifica- 
tion—based upon rules of the declaration of London. Germany thereby 
proved her willingness to recognize full and existing rules of inter- 
national law, which insure the freedom of the sea for the legitimate 
trade of neutral nations not only among themselves but also with 
belligerent countries. 

GERMANY UTILIZES NEW WEAPON. 


Germany was practically destroyed. 

Under these circumstances Germany was compelled to resort, in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, to reprisals in order to fight her opponent's measures, 
which were absolutely contrary to international law. She chose for 
this pu a new weapon, the use of which had a ee been regu- 
lated by international law, and im doing so could and not violate 
any existing rules, but only took into account the peculiarity of this 
new weapon—the submarine boat. 


NEW DANGER TO NEUTRALS. 


The use of the submarine naturally necessitated a restriction of the 
free movement of neutrals and constituted a danger for them, which 
Germany intended to ward of by a specjal warning analogous to the 
warning Englund had given regardin je North Sea. 

As both belligerents—Germany in her note of February 17 and Great 
Britaia in there of February 18 and 20, 1915—claimed that their pro- 
ceeding was only enaeted in retaliation for the violation of international 
law by their opponents, the American Government approached both 

rties for the purpose of trying to reestablish international law as it 

ad been in force before the war. Germany was asked to adapt the 

use of her new weapon to the rules which had been existing for the 
former naval weapons, and agland not to interfere with the food 
supplies intended for the noncombatant German population, and to 
admit their distribution under American supervision. ? 


GERMANY OFFERS TO COMPLY, 


Germany, on March 1. 1915, declared her willingness to cms 
with the proposal of the American Government, while England, on th 
other hand, deci:ned to do so. By the order in council of March 11, 
1915, Great Britain abolished even what had remained of the freedom 
of neutral trade with Germany and her neutral neighbors. England's 
object was to sturve Germany into submission by these illegal means, 

Germany, after neutral citizens had lost their lives against the 
wish and intention, nevertheless, In the further course of the war, com- 
plied with the wishes of the American Government 8 the use 
of her submarines. The rights of neutrals regarding legal trading 
were, in fact, nowhere limited by Germany. 

Then England made it impossible for submarines to conform with 
the old rules of international law by arming nearly all merchantmen 
and by ordering the use ot on merchant vessels for attack. Pho- 
tographic reproduction of those instructions have. been transmitted to 
neutral Governments with the memorandum of the German Government 
of February 8, 1916, These orders are obviously in contradiction with 


the note delivered by the British ambassador in Washington to the 
American Government on August 25, 1914 

On account of the 8 made by the United States on Janu- 
ary 23, 1916, regardin sarmament, the Imperial Government h 
that these facts would enable the neutral Governments to obtain the 
disarmament of the merchant ships of her opponents. The latter, how- 
ever, continued with great energy to arm their merchantmen with 


guns. 
SHIELDED BY AMERICANS. 


The principle of the United States Government not to their 
citizens off belligerent merchant ships has been used by Great Britain 
and her allies to arm merchant ships for offensive purposes. Under 
these circumstances mervhantmen can easily destroy submarines, and 
if their attack fails still consider themselves in safety by the presence 
of American citizens aboard. 

The order to use arms on British merchantmen was supplemented 
by instructions to the masters of such ships to holst false fags and 
to ram U-boats. ‘ts on payments of premiums and bestowals of 
decorations to successful masters of merchantmen show the effects of 
these orders. England's aiies have adopted this position. 

SITUATION CONFRONTING GERMANY, 


Now Germany is facing the following facts: 

(a) A blockade contrary to international law (compare American 
note to and of Noy. 5, 1915) has for one year been keeping 
neutral trade trom German ports and is making German exports im- 


Possible, 

(b> For 18 months, through the extending of contraband provisions 
in violation of international law . American note to England 
of Noy. 5, 1915) the overseas trade of neighboring neutral couutries, 
so far as Germany is concerned, has been hampe: 

te) The interception of mails in violation of International law 
(compare American memorandum to England of Jan. 10, 1916) is 
meant to stop any intercourse of Germany with foreign countries. 

: ATTEMPT TO STARVE NATION. 

(d) England, by systematically and Increasingly ressing neutral 
countries, following the principle of “ might before Fight.” bas pre- 
vented neutral trade on land with Germany so as to complete the 
blockade of the central powers, intended to starve thetr civil popula- 


tion, 

(ey Germans met by our enemics on the bigh seas are deprived of 
cei en no matter whether they are combatants or noncom- 

tants. 

tf} Our enemies have armed their merchant vessels for offensive 
3 theoretically making it impossible to use our U-boats accord - 
ng to the principles set forth in the London declaration (compare 
American memorandum of Feb. 8, 1916). 

TRADE CUT OFF BY BRITAIN. 

The English White Book of January 5, 1916, on the restriction of 
German trade, boasts soas ar British measures Germany's rt 
trade has been 8 alm entirely, whilst ber imports are sub- 
ject to England's will. 

The Imperial Government feels confident that the people of the 
United States, remembering the friendly relations that for the last 
hundred years have existed between the two nations, will, in spite of 
the difficulties put into the way our enemies, appreciate the 
German viewpoint as laid down above. 


On the following day the British Embassy gave out a reply 
to the memorandum presented to the State Department by Count 
von Bernstorff, the German ambassador. According to the 
British view, the German submarine warfare was not in re- 
taliation for anything done by the British Navy, because Ger- 
man submarines had torpedoed British merchantmen without 
warning so far back as October 26, 1914. The British Em- 
bassy also gave another version of the failure to adopt the prin- 
ciples of the declaration of London. 

The British Embassy's statement follows: 


According to the German statement, German submarine warfare was 
enforced on February 18, 1915, as an act of reprisal against illegal acts 
of Great Britain. 

The Amiral Ganteaume, with 2,000 unarmed refugees on board, 
mostly women and children, was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine on October 26, 1914. Two British merehant vessels were torpe” 
doed without notice on January 30, and the British hospital ship Astu- 
rias fired at with a torpedo on February 1, 

The illegal acts complained of are apparently the nonacceptance of 
the London convention of 1909, the enlargement of the list of contra- 
band, the warning to merchantmen as to mines in the North Sea. and 
the capture of the Wilhelmine with foodstuffs on February 9. 

The declaration of London of 1909 was never ratified by the British 
Government und was never binding on them. One of the reasous of the 
nonratification of the convention was the claim of the German Govern- 
ment as to the right to treat foodstuffs as contraband. The enlarge- 
ment of the list of contraband is an acknowledged 8 n 
the warning to merchant vessels in November was due to the fact that 
the Germans had sown mines in the high seas, resulting in the destruc- 
innocent me t vessels, foreign as well as British. 

with a cargo of foodstuffs for Hamburg. was only 
stopped after the German cruisers had destroyed the Dutch vessel 
Marta (September, 1914) and the Frye (January, 1915), which were 
conveying grain from California to Ireland. 


The press on the day the above was published carried the 
following dispatch: 
ASKS POR BRITISIT ORDER. 


The United States has asked Great Britain for a copy of the con- 
fidential instructions to commanders of merchant vessels, which Ger- 
many contends prove that merchantmen, armed ostensibly for defensive 
purposes, have orders to act offensively against German and Austrian 
submarines. The request is understood to have been made to-day 
through Sir Cecil 5 the British ambassador, This is the 
first step the Unit States has taken since administration officials 
began studying the complete memorandum, in which the German Gov- 
ernment announced its intention to treat as warships armed merchant- 
men of the entente allles. 

Thore were strong fntimations to-night that an opportunity would be 
afforded to Great Britain to answer all the German cha and to 
comment upon the 20 Incidents where Germany asserts that defensively 
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armed ships have acted offensively toward submarines of the central 
European powers. The inquiry to Great Britain was determined upon 
as a means of gaining an accurate understanding of the British posi- 


tion. The State Department wants to know definitely under just what 
instructions British sea captalns are 83 so that it will be in a 
‘position to carry on future diplomatic negotiations, 

The British Government already has given out for publication a copy 
of instructions said to have been issued to the commanders of merchant- 
men. The German version of the contents, as submitted to the State 
Department. is materially different. The State Department has no 
official knowiedge of the British version, altho officials have read 
with interest the press dispatches containing the instructions, as given 
out in London tor publication. 

Pending 5 of the copy of the instructions asked for, the State 
Department, it is said, will not consider the question of whether the 
British Government has violuted the assurances given during the early 
days of the war in regard to the peaceful character which would be 
assumed by British merchantmen. 

It is considered unlikely, too, that there will be any further nego- 
tiations on tne sub; with Germany until after a reply bas been re- 
ceived from Great Britain. 


To-day’s press carried the following, which I submit from the 
New York Times: 


BERLIN ATTITUDE TO U-Boat WAR—TEXT or GERMAN WARNING TO NEU- 
TRALS AND EVIÐENCE BAOKING Ir Is GIVEN OUT—ATTACEKS ON SUB- 
MARINES—GERMAN DETAILS or CLASHES WITH ARMED MERCHANT 
Snips or AILIES—INSTRUCTIONS THEY Fouxp—Documants TAKEN 
FROM THE ADMIRALTY TRANSPORT “ WOODFLELD” MADE PUBLIC IN 
WASHINGTON, 

WASHINGTON, March 17. 
Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, to-day made public the 
officia! text of the memorandum Issued by the German Government on 

February 10, which announced to the neutral powers the purpose of 

Germany to treat all armed enemy merchantment as belligerents Hable 

to attack without warning after 3 29 
At the same time the State Department made public for the first time 

the officia! copies of all the so-called BA pane pe to the memorandum 

in the form of a dozen exhibits, embracing what are declared by the 

German Government to be secret Instructions Issued by the British Ad- 

miraity to British merchant ships armed for defense, advising them to 

use their guns against enemy submarines pursuing or approaching them. 

One appendix is a recital of instances in which merchant ps are 


meee’ to have fred on German and Austrian submarines. 
The alleged secret instructions covered by these exhibits are declared 
to have been found on the British steamer Woodfield, which was sunk 
by a submarine in the western Mediterranean on November 3 last and on 
e British steamer Linkmoor. These instructions differ materiall 
from the British version of the Admiralty orders to armed merchant- 
ment, the full test of which was made public by the British Admiralt. 
on March 2, and which were printed in the New York Times of March 
The British Admiralty’s version stated that the Instructions were issued 
on October 20, 1915; that they are those now in force, and being the 
latest issued take the place of previous instructions. 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE FIRB. 


The German. Government appears to be laying stress on rig 7 h 
3 of the confidential instructions of February 25, 1915, and of pr, 
1915, which provide: If a submarine is viously pursuing a ship 
by day and it is evident to the master that she has hostile intentions, 
the ship pursued should open fire in seif-defense notwiths the 
submarine may not have committed a definite hostile act, such as 
firing a gun or torpedo.” 

The instructions of Spn 1915, sugg in view of the difficulty of 
disti hing between endiy and hostile submarines, that instead 
of British merchant vessels opening fire at long range they “ retain 
fire until the submarine has closed to a range of, say, 800 yards, at 
which tire is likely to be effective.“ 

But these earlier instructions, upon which the German Government 
is laying emphasis, have not been officially admitted by the British 
Government to be authentic, and, even If they were so reco; by 
Great Britain, that Government, according to the understan „ee 
is now ee its armed merchantmen by the instructions of ober 
20, 1915, the essential portion of which provides: 

“Tt is mportant, therefore, that craft of this description (hostile 
submarines) should not be allowed to approach to short range, at which 
a torpedo or bomb launched without notice would almost certainly be 
effective. Consequently it may be presumed that any submarine or 
air craft which deliberately app es or pursues a merchant vessel 
does so with hostile Intention. in such cases fire may be opened in 
self-defenst in order to prevent the hostile craft from closing to a range 
at e to a sudden attack with bomb or torpedo would not 

possible.” 


REGARD ONLY LATEST ORDER, 


It has already been announced semiofficially by the State Depart- 
ment that the matter of the instructions governing British armed mer- 
chantmen will be viewed by this Government in the light of the in- 
structions now in force, and which have su ed those issued prior 
to October 20. Copies of the German memorandum and of the exhibits 
as made public to-day have been submitted by the State rtment 
to the British Government, and it is expected that the Briish foreign 
office soon will indicate whether these orders, alleged to have been 
taken from the steamer Wocdfield, were issued by Great Britain. 

One of the most important disclosures made by the official pubiica- 
tion of the appendices is that the German Government indicates it is 
speaking not only for itself but for the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

his is apparent from the titie at the head of Exhibit 4, which reads: 
Digest of cases in which wires merchant ships fired on German or 
Austro-Hungarian submarines.” until to-day it was understood outside 
official circles that this enumeration covered only German submarines 
alleged to have been attacked. But the publication of the German note 
and its exhibits shows that Gerniany enumerates Austrian as well as 
German submarines, aud the inference is that this list was prepared 
after exchanges between the German and Austrian Governments. 

Here is the full text of the official translation of Germany's notifica- 
tion to the powers on the treatment of armed enemy merchäntmen: 

a FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, February 10 1916 


NOTH VERBALE. 


The foreign office has the honor to transmit herewith to the embassy 
of the United States of America three coples of a memorandum of the 


Im 1 German Government on the treatment of armed merchantmen, 
with inclosures, and to request that the embassy be good enough to bring 
the essential contents of the memorandum to the members of its Gev- 
ernment by telegraph, stating at the time that the order to the German 
naval forces mentioned in Section IV, No. 1, of the memorandum will 
not be carried into effect until the 29th instant, in the Interest of neu- 
trals already on board armed merchant vessels. 

Memorandum of the Imperial German Government upon the treatment 
of armed merchantmen : 

I. Even before the outbreak of the present war the British Govern- 
ment had given English shipping companies the — . — — to arm their 
merchant vessels with guns. March 26, 1913, Winsten Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, made the declaration in the British 
Parliament (Exhibit 1) that the Admiralty had called upon the ship- 
owners to arm a number of first-class tiners for protection against dan- 
gr menaced in certaln cases by fast auxiliary cruisers of other powers; 

e liners were not, however, to assume the character of auxihary 
cruisers themselves. The Government desired to place at the disposal 
of the shipowners the necessary guns, sufficient ammunition, and suit- 
able personnel for the training of the gun crews. 

If. The English sl wners have readily responded to the call of 
the Admiralty. ‘Thus Owen 8 president of the Royal Mall 
Steam Packet Co., was able to inform the stockhelders of his company 
in May, 1913, that the larger steamers of the em rae Uy equip 
with guns; furthermore, the British Admiralty publis in January, 
1914, a list, according to which 29 steamers of various English lines 
carried guns aft. For 5 — the crew are not to wear uniforms in 
neutral perts and thus plainly belong to the British Navy. Above 
all, it is shown by the instructions that these armed vessels are not 
to await any action of maritime war on the part of the German sub- 
marines, but are to attack them forthwith. In this respect the fol- 
lowing regulations are parece ay, instructive: 

(a) The instructions for guidance in the use, care, and maintenance 
of armament in defensively armed merchant ships, Exhibits 5 and 6, 
provide in the section headed “Action,” in paragraph 4: “It is not 
advisable to open fire at a range greater than yards unless the 
enemy has already opened fire.” From this it is the duty of the mer- 
chantman in principle to open fire without regard to the attitude of 
the submarine. 

(b) The instructions regarding submarines applicable to vessels car- 
tying a defensive armament, Exhibits 9 and 1 prescribed under 

©. 3: “If a submarine is obviously pursuing a p by day and it 
is evident to the master that she has hostile intentions, the ship 
pursued should open fire in self-defense, nothwithstanding the sub- 
marine may net have committed a definite hostile act, such as firing a 
gun or o.” From this also the mere appearance of a sub- 
marine in the wake of a merchantman affords sufficient occasion for 


ttack. 
these orders, which do not apply merely to the zone of mari- 
time war around En 5 1 are unrestricted as regards their ty are 
see Exhibit 12 for the Mediterranean, the eatest emphasis is lald 
on secrecy, plainly in order that the action of merchantmen, in 
absolute pa epror ASt of international law and the British assurances, 
Exhibit 2, might remain concealed from the enemy as well as the 
neutrals. 

IIT. It is thus made plain that the armed English merchantmen have 
official instructions to attack the German marines treacherously 
wherever they come near them; that is to ias, orders to conduct 
relentless warfare against them. Since Eng in rules of maritime 
war are adopted by her allies without question, the proof must be 
taken as demonstrated in request of the armed merchantmen of the 
other reed countries also. 

IV. In the circumstance set forth above enemy merchantmen armed 
with guns no longer have any right to be considered as peaceable yessels 
of commerce. Therefore the German naval forces will receive orders 
within a short period, paying consideration to the interests of the 
neutrals, to treat such vessels as belligerents. 

The German Government brings this status of affairs to the knowl 
of the neutral powers in order that they may warn their nationals 
— continuing to intrust their persons or property to armed mer- 

tmen of the powers at war with the German Empire. 


APPENDICES TO THE NOTE. 


The so-called appendices to the note verbale, above quoted, embrace 
12 exhibits, the most interesting of which are what purport to be the 
secret and confidential orders issued by the British Admiralty to British 
merchantmen. Germany's note points out that on March 26, 1913, 
Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the British Admiralty, called on 
British shipowners to arm a number of first-class liners tor detense, 
Churchill's statement is the first exhibit submitted by the German Gov- 
ernment, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1. 


Declaration of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Winston Churchill, 
at the session of the British lower house of March 26, 1913. Parlia- 
mentary debates, official report, third session of the Thirtieth Parlia- 
ment, House of Commons, 1913 (Bd., 1 S., 1775 Bis., 1776) : 

I turn to one aspect of trade protection which requires special refer- 
ence, It was made clear at the second Hague conference and the Lon- 
don conference that certain of the great powers have reserved to them- 
selves the ht to convert merchant steamers into cruisers, not merely 
in national harbors but, if necessary, on the high seas. There is now 
good reason to believe that a considerable number of foreign merchant 
steamers may be rapidly converted into armed ships by the mounting 
of guns. The sea-borne trade of the world follows well-marked routes, 
upon nearly all of which the tonnage of the British mereantile marine 
largely predominates. Our food-carrying liners and vessels carrying 
raw 8 following these trade routes, would, in certain contin- 


gencies, meet foreign vessels armed and equipped in the manner de- 


sirable. If the British ships had no armament, they would be at the 
mercy of any foreign liner carrying one effective gun and:a few rounds 
of ammunition. It would be obviousiy absurd to meet the contingency 
of considerable numbers of foreign armed merchant cruisers on the 
high seas by building an .— number of cruisers, That would expose 

kr coun to an expenditure of money to mect a particular danger 
altogether disproportionate to the expense caused to any foreign wer 
in creating that danger. Hostile cruisers, wherever they are found, will 
be cov and met by British ships of war, but the proper reply to 
an armed merchantman is another merchantman armed in her own 


defense, 
ea This is the position te which the Admiralty have felt it necessary 
to draw the attention of leading shipowners, e have felt justified in 
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pointing gut to them the danger to life and property which would be 
incurred if their vessels were totally incapable of offering any defense to 
an attack. The shipowners have responded to the admiralty invitation 
with cordiality, and substantial progress has been made in the direction 
of meeting it by preparing a defensive measure to equip a number of 
a na British liners to repel the attack of armed foreign merchant 
cruisers. 

“Although these vessels haye, of course, a wholly different status 
from that of the regularly commissioned merchant cruisers, such as 
those we obtain under the Cunard agreement, the admftralty have felt 
that the greater part of the cost of necessary equipment should not fall 
upon the owners, and we have decided, therefore, to lend the necessary 
p to supply ammunition, and to provide for the training of mem- 

rs of the ship’s company to form the gun crews, The owners on their 
2 are paying the cost of the necessary structural conversion, which 
s not great. The British mercantile marine will, of course, have the 
protection of the Royal Navy under all sible circumstances, but it is 
obviously impossible to guarantee individual vessels from attack when 
they are scattered on their voya all over the world. No one can pre- 
tend to view these measures without regret or without hoping that the 
period of retrogression all over the world, which has rendered them 
necessary, may be su by days of broader international con- 
fidence and agreement than those through which we are now passing.” 

Exhibit No. 2 is the text of the note delivered August 25, 1914, by 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, British ambassador at Washington, to the State 
Department, in which he gave fullest assurances that British merchant 
vessels “ will never be for pu es of attack; that they are merely 
poaceral traders armed only for ense ; that they will never fire unless 

t fired upon ; and that they will never under any circumstances at- 
tack any vessel." 

Exhibit No. 3 is the text of a memorandum delivered by the German 
Government to Ambassador Gerard on October 15, 1914, concerning the 
treatment of armed merchant vessels in neutral ports, 


SHIPS ATTACKED. 


Exhibit No. 4 of the German appendices is a list of cases in which 
armed enemy merchant ships are alleged to have fired on German or 
Austrian submarines, It follows: 

Digest of cases in which enemy merchant ships have fired on Ger- 
man or Austro-Hungarian submarines. 

se pa 11, 1915.—Unknown steamer, South North Sea, near the 
Nordhinder Lightship; steamer without a flag. Steamer saw periscope, 
open gunfire at about 3,000 meters and turned on U (boat). Report 
of shells could be heard near the boat—about 15 or 20 shots. 

„April 28, 1918.— Unknown steamer of medium size, North Sea, about 
60 nautical miles northeast of the mouth of the Tyne. Steamer was 

hted running onward; suddenly opened fire at abou 3,000 meters 

thout hoisting flag. On account of her head-on position it could not 
be seen whether she bore neutral marks. From the impact of the shots 
the guns were from 5 to 7 centimeters, U escaped the well-directed fire 
by speedily submerging. 

“May 29, 1915.—English steamship Demerara, west entrance to the 
English Channel, near Ouessant (Ushant Island). U chased the steamer 
and tried when 4,500 meters off to bring her to a halt by firing warn- 

Steamer turned off and returned the fire, 

“June 3, 1915.—Unknown steamer, west entrance to the English Chan- 
nel, 50 nautical miles south of the Scilly Isles. U tried to bring the 
steamer to a halt by firing warning shots with her artillery. The 
steamer returned the fire with a poop gun. 

“June 14, 1915.—Two unknown steamers, west of the Hebrides 
(about 30 nautical miles off Lewis). The two steamers were running 
close together, at about 4,000 meters; both opened fire on U with smali- 
caliber poop guns. Shots hit sideways very bad. Speedy submerging, 
running deep; so submarine attack hopeless. 

August 14, 1915.—Large lish steamer of the Royal Mail Line, 
Irish Sea. U was fired on suddenly by the steamer without provoca- 
tion, from a distance of 8,000 meters. Shots fell short. No attack 
was attempted on the steamer. 

August 18, 1915.—Unknown steamer, Bristol Channel. Tried to 
bring steamer to halt by gunfire, after warning. When steamer saw that 
U boat was waliting she suddenly opened with a gun from the 
promenade k, 

“September 10, 1915.—Uuknown steamer, western Mediterranean. 
Steamer was challenged to show her fla She turned away without 
potting see fag and o 155 fire 3 — a 5 poop gun on the 

which esca ring by speedily submerging. 

“ October 7, 1915.—French steamship Amiral Hametin, middie Med- 
iterranean. U ed the steamer to stop. She turned away and 
Tan on a zigzag course. The U boat tried to bring the steamer to a 
halt by artillery fire. When about 3,000 meters ant she returned 
17 5 fire. It was some time before the steamer stopped. She was sunk 
ater. 

“November 3.— English transport steamer Woodfield, western Mediter- 
ranean, The steamer did not stop at the warning gun. At a distance 
of 6,000 meters she returned the fire with a small gun. She was forced 
to stop by artillery fire, and her crew list showed that the steamer 
carried gunners and enlisted men of the navy as members of her crew. 

November 5,—Unknown steamer, western Mediterranean. A large 
steamer was chased by U boat after being challenged in vain. e 
pr sages returned the fire with a large gun. The chase had to bo 
given up. 

November 6.— Eastern Mediterranean, English tank steamer Lumina. 
The steamer was challenged to stop by a warning gun. She turned 
abont, ran away, and returned the fire with a poop gun. She was 
compelled to stop by artillery fire, and later was sunk. 

“November 11.— lish steamship City of Marseilles, western 
Mediterranean. U boat after warning tried to stop a large freight 
steamer by artillery fire. The steamer turned away and returned the 
fire with two guns of about 10 centimeters. The boat had to give 
up the chase; the steamer got away. A press bear igi of January 1 
1916, from Bombay told the incident in detail. e steamer claimed 
she had sunk the U boat. 

“ November 30.—Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U boat 
after a warning gun tried to stop a large steamer by artillery fire. ‘The 
steamer turned away and returned the fire with a small k; 

“December 8.—Unknown steamer, eastern Mediterranean. The 
steamer was approached under water. She fired with a poop gun on 
the periscope as soon as it emerged. 

“December 13 — Unknown English steamer, middle Mediterranean, 
U boat tried to stop by artillery fire a large steamer, with poop guns, 
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that showed no flag. The steamer hoisted the English flag and returned 
the tire with two guns. 

* December 14.—Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U boat 
approached the steamer, which stopped at sight of the boat, and ordered 
her to show her flag. The steamer speeded away, keeping up a brisk 
fire from a poop gun. 

“January 17, 1916.—Unknown steamer, middle Mediterranean. U 
boat ordered steamer, 8 in ballast, that was sighted on a 
westerly course to stop. he steamer turned about, ran away, and fired 
with a poop gun. 

“ January 17.—English steamer Melanie, middle Mediterranean. U 
boat signaled a flush-decked freight steamer, with raised forecastle and 
cabin, of about 3.000 tons, sailing under the Dutch flag, to send a hoant 
and bave the ship's papers examined. This was done after awhile. As 
U boat, which for safety’s sake had gone under, came to the surface 
about 1,000 meters away from the steamer near the ship’s boat, the 
steamer opened fire with two guus of medium caliber and machine guns 
so briskly that the U boat barely saved herself by speedily submerging. 
Throughout the action the steamer displayed the Dutch flag. She bore 
the name of Melanie, which is found not in the Dutch but the English 
marine list.” f 

BRITISH ORDER TO MERCHANTMEN. 


Exhibit No. 5 is what purports to be the text of confidential instruc- 
tlons to British defensively armed merchantmen regarding the use of 
their armament. These instructions are declared to havc been found 
on the British steamer Woodfletd and are given as follows: 


“ CONFIDENTIAL, 


“Instructions for guidance in the use, care, and maintenance of 

armament in defensively armed merchant ships, 
“ GENERAL, 

“1. Ratings embarked as gun's crew will sign the ship's articles at 
the rate of pay communicated. 

“2. They are to obey the orders of the master and officers of the 
ship, If they think it necessary te make a complaint against any order, 
they are to obey the order and make their complaint In writing, asking 
that it may be forwarded to the proper authorities. 

“3. The ratings are not requi for duties unconnected with the 
armament, Sikes In case of emergeucy, but they are to assist at all 
3 in the welfare of the ship aud look after the cleanliness of their 

rths. 

“4. They are to keep watch and watch at sea and also when the 
ship is anchored in any place liable to attack by submarines, 

“i. They will receive thelr pay through the master of the ship. 
They will not mess with the crew, but in one of the officers’ messes, 
as the master may decide. 

“6, Uniform is not to be worn in neutral ports, 

“7. A brief report is to be rendered by the senior rating on the first 
of each month, countersigned by the master, and sent to the Director 
of Trade Division, Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W. 

“ DRILL AND MAINTENANCE OF GUN, 


“8. The ratings embarked are entirely responsible for the efficiency 
ab A ah pas of the gun and ammunition, which should be ready day 
and n > 

9. The senior rating is to arrange with the master to detail the nec- 
essary additional men to complete the gun's crew up to the numbers 
required by the drill book. 

* 10. One of the ratings is to act as gun layer and the other as breech 
worker. The remaining numbers should be told off to act as sight set- 
ter, projectile loader, and cartridge loader, etc. 

“11. Arrangements are to be made with the master to detail a 
sufficient number of hands, over and above the gun’s crew, to supply 
ammunition to the gun on going into action. 

12. A ready supply of 10 complete rounds, with percussion tubes 
in the cartridges, is to be kept at the gun day and night. Care chould 
be taken that a supply of one percussion tube to each cartridge is 
kept aside for action, and this supply of tubes is never to be en- 
croached on for practice firing. , 

“13. The senior rating should arrange with the master for the 
instruction of the ratings told off as gun's crew and ammunition 
supply party. 

14. A drill book is a for information, but it is not necessary 
that the gun’s crew should be burdened with details, provided that 
they understand what is required when the gun is to be fought. 

15. Percussion firing should always be used, as it is the most 
certain means of discharging the gun; and, therefore— 

“(a) Cartridges in ready supply only should be kept ready tubed with 
percussion tubes. bes not required for ready supply of cartridges 
should be retained in their sealed boxes to preserve them from damp. 

“(b) Aiming practice with a percussion lanyard should be carried out 
daily. It is not necessary to fire a tube in this practice, but the 
breech worker should be exercised at the same time in cocking the 
striker while the breech is open and In hooking on the firing lanyard 
and passing it to the gun layer. 

“ NOTE. 

“The present allowance of percussion tubes is one per * 
Electric firing mechanism aud batteries are therefore to be kept efi- 
cient in every respect, in case the supply of percussion tubes becomes 
insufficient from damp or other causes. 

“16. Great attention is to be paid to the ready supply of ammu- 
nition, to keep it clean and dry. f tubes and cartridges are not kept 
dry there is considerable danger of hanging tire. The projectiles are 
to be lightly olled. In case the cartridges are suspected to have become 
wet, they should be Jaid aside until return to harbor. 

“17. For the maintenance of the gun and mounting, it is to be borne 
in mind that ‘lubrication is the secret of efficiency in gun machinery. 
All ofl channels should seen clear of vaseline and filled with oil. 
12517 to be remembered that vaseline is a preservative only; oll is a 
ubricant. 

„Each morning and evening the bere is to be seen clear, recoil cylin- 
ders filled, striker protrusion gauged, and the gun trained and elevated 
to both extremes, 

oe att gun is to be cleaned twice a day, gear being supplied by the 
master. 

“ Brick dust is not to be used on machined surfaces. 

“ACTION, 


“The master is responsible for handling the ship and for opening and 
ceasing fire. He has been furnished with instructions which will enable 
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him to do this to the best advantage. Tue duty of the gun's crew is to 
fire the gun under the general direction of the master, who will com- 
municate to them so much of the Instructions as he may consider neces- 
sary to enable them to fire the gun to the best advantage. 

“In action the following instructions should be carried out: 

1. When in submarine waters everything should be in a state of 
readiness, but the gun should not be kept actually loaded. 

2. When the enemy is engaged: 

(a The point of aim should be the center of the water line, 

„b) lt is to be remembered that ‘over’ shots are useless. A short 
shot by causing a splash confuses the enemy. It may ricochet into the 
enemy. It the shell bursts on striking the water—as it usually does— 
rome fragments are likely to hit the -nemy. To get the best results at 
least half of the shots fred should fall short. r 

„ . The master will probably keep the submarine astern, so that 
littl: deflection will be necessary. 

4. It is not advisable to open fire at a range greater than 800 yards, 
unless the enemy has already opened fire, for the following reasons: 

(a) The ammunition supply is limited. 

“(by Aceurate shooting under probabie existing conditions can not be 
expected at greater range. 

R 5. When in action and a misfire occurs with a percussion tube the 
following procedure is to be adopted 

“(ap The B. M. Jever is to be tapped to insure it is closed. 

“(b) The striker fs to be recocked, 

It the gun does not then fire the striker is to be taken out to insure 
that the point is not broken. If unbroken, the breech Is to be opened 
and the cartridge is to be thrown overboard, it having been ascertained 
that the percussion tube has been inserted, 

“The gun js then to be reloaded. 


“ INSTRUCTIONS FOR CARRYING OUT FIRING PRACTICE. 


1. In order to insure that the gun is maintained in an efficient con- 
dition one round is fo be red every iwo months. 

2. In order to prevent false alarms it is essential that the frin, 
referred to lu paragraph 1 shall take place in clear weather and out o 
sight of tand and oe other ships. 

= 8. If convenient a cask or other suitable object should be dropped 
as a target, and the gun should be fired when the range is about 600 
yards. 
ie 4. The gun's crew and ammunition-supply rty should be cxer- 
cised on the day previous to the practice, and also immediately before 


firing. 
a 8 Before practice firing the following procedure is to be carried 


out: 

„(a) Recoil cytinders and tanks are to be seen filled. 

“(b+ Bore is to be seen clear. 

. objects in the way of blast from the gun are to be 
removed. 

“(dy The striker Js to be reexamined to see (1) that sheet net is 
screwed up and keep pin in piace and intact; (2) that needle set and 
check nuts are screwed up; (3) that striker does not protrude with 
B. M. lever in open position: (4) that striker does not move forward 
tin marks on breechbieck and gun are in line; (5) that safety step is 
correct and keep screw is in place. 7 

: * “ADMIRALTY, 

“May T, 1915.“ 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SIMIP MASTERS. 


Exhibit No. 0 gives the text of a separate set of confidential British 
instructions for guidance in the use ef armament on defensively armed 
Inerchantmen, said to have been found on the steamer Woudfleld, and 
is similar to the secret instructions given in Exhibit No. 5, except that 
the instructions described as Exhibit No. G appears to be a reprint of 
the instructions described as Exhibit No. 5, with several slight technical 
rules con 7 g the guns. 

Exhibit No. 7 embraces brief supplementary instructions of a confi- 
onta nature, also said to have been found on the steamer fWood/eld, 
as fellows: 

“ Contidential addenda to fustructions for guidance in the use, care, 
and maintenance of armament in defensively armed merchant ships: 

“1. The master showd arrange, wherever pessible, that the space in 
the immedlate vicinity of tbe gun ‘s railed off, and passengers and 
other unauthorized persons shouid not be allowed near the gun. 

“2. A notice to this eert should be posted up near the gun. 

3. When the ship Is in harbor one of the two ratings is- al 
to be om board to k guard on the gun and ammunition, and t 
master is to use his discretion as to keeping both ratings on beard 
should he consider such a course to be desirable. 

4. The gun ts to be kept covered at all times when not in use. 

. Whenever the ships anchor in the vicinity of a man-of-war a 
request shovid be made to the commanding officer of the man-of-war 
for an armorer to Inspect the gun and mounting. 


Max 27 1915.” 
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LEAF FROM DRILL BOOK. 


Exhibit No. 8 is a facsimile of the title-page of the Drill book for 
12-pounder quick-Gre guns, Issued to defensiveiy armed merchant shi N 
issued by the gunnery branch of the British Admirality in May, 1945." 
This book ts alleged to nave been found on the steamer Woodfield, 

Exhibit No. 9 is z copy of secret instructions No. 45 regarding sub- 
marines, applicable to vessels carrying a detensive armamen ued 
by the British Admiraity on February 25, 1915, and also found on the 
stenmer Woodfield. It follows: 


** CONFIDENTIALE——-NO, 48. 


In no circumstances is this paper to be allowed to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

~“ This paper is for the master’s personal information. It is not to 
be copied, and when not actually in use is to be kept in safety in a 
Place where it can be destroyed at a moment's notice. 

Such portions as call for immediate action may be communicated 
verbally to the officers concerned. 

“ FEBRUARY 25, 1015. 

* Instructions regarding submarines applicable to vessels carrying a 
defensive armament : ` 

“1. Defensively armed vessels should follow generally the instruc- 
tions for ordinary merchant ships 

“2. In submarine waters guns should be kept la lustant readiness, 

“3. if a submarine is obviously pursuing a ship by day and it ts 


evident to the master that she has hostile intentions, the ship pursued 
should open Pre in self-defense, notwithstanding the submarine may not 
have committed a definite hostile act, such as tring a gun or torpedo. 

4. In view of the pai ditheulty in distinguishing a friend [rom an 
enemy at night. fire should not be opened after dark unless it is abso- 
lutely certain that the vessel tired at is hostile. 

“5. Before opening fire the British colors should be hoisted. 

It is essential that fire should not be opened under neutral colors.“ 


FURTHER RULES FOR ATTACKS. 


Exhibit 10 is a copy of British secret Instructions No. 291, and is 
Similar to and repests instructions No. 45, printed above, with the addi- 
tion of the following instructious: 


* CONFIDENTIAL—NO, 291. 


In no circumstances is this paper to be allowed to fall into the hands 


of the enemy. 

„This paper is for the master's personal Information. It is not to ba 
copied, and when nor actually in use is to be kept in safety in a piace 
where it can be destroyed at a moment's notice. Such portions as cali 
for immediate action may be communicated yerbally to the officers 


concerned, 
“APRIL, 1915; 
` Instructions regarding submarines applicable to vessels carrying a 
defensive armament. 
“6. If a defensively armed vessel Is pursued by a submarine, the 
3 ee immediately it 18 in 
“a. To open tire at long ran ately it is certain that the sub- 
marine is really in pursuit. 2 id 4 
“b. To retain tire until the submarine has closed to a range, say 800 
yards, at which fire is likely to be effective. 
~ In view of the very great difficulty of distinguishing between friendly 
and hostile submarines at long range (one British submarine tas 
ae ; 1 8 — fired on Dr 8 oe 7 725 which erroneously Cf or 
erse 0 be pursui y the submarine) $ strongly recommende t 
course b should be adopted by all defensively potion (latinas or 


“7. A submarine’s hag ts no guide to her nationality, as German sub- 


2 frequently 7 8 coon X 7 

8. Vessels carrying a defensive armament and proceeding to neut 

ports must not be painted in neutral colors or road tapi neutral fag. pth 
“9. It is recommended that in neutral ports, particularly those of 

Spain, the armament should be concealed as far as possible. A canvas 

cover Ís recommended for this purpose.” 


ORDERS TO TROOP TRANSPORTS, 


Exhibit No, 11 purports to be the text of secret instructions to mas- 
ters: of transports carrying troops, issued by the British Admiraity, 
May 31, 1915, and found on the steamer Wovdfleld. Tno document 
follows: 

* SECRET. 

Memorandum for issue to masters of transports carrying troops. 

Use of rifle and machine-gun tire by troops on bourd e 
against enemy submarines or torpedo crafts. 

1. In daylight a submarine wilt probably attack while submerged, 
with onty her periscope showing. E 

At night, in‘mouniight, w submarine may dttack while on the sur- 
face, or with only her conning tower abuve water, owing to the diffi- 
eulty of seeing through the periscope at night. 

“2, In either case heavy rifle or machine-gun fire will make it more 
diffienit for a submarine to make a successfui shot with a torpedo. If 
subm l, nv injary will be dune to her, but a good volume ot fire 
Lalling Just short of the periscope will make splashes which will render 
it difficult for the observer to see clearly through the periscope. 

“3. When a destroyer escort Is accompanying a transport troops 
should not open fire on a submarine, as it may prevent a destroyer from 
ramming her, nor should their weapons be joaded, in order to avoid tho 
eae rah of an escorting vessel being fired on by mistake, especially 
at n 

4. When no escort is provided machine guns should be in readiness 
to open fire, and a strong party of rifiemen should aiso be on duty. 

„ 3. Military officers should be im command both of the machine guns 
and riflemen to control the fire. 

6. A military officer of the watch should be in command of the 
troops on deck. He should not order fire to be opened on a hostile 
submarine or torpedo vessel without the 8 assent of the master 
or his representative—the ship's officer of the watch. 

Fs object of these controlling the fire should be to keep the 
center of the pattern just short of the hostile vessel. 

“8. Machine-gun tripods can be lashed to the rails or other deck 
fittings. If there ts motion on the ship and machine guus are fitted with 
elevating or gear, it is advisable to disconneet it and point (hé 


gun by 

“9. Fieid guns with recoil mountings might possibly be secured on 
deck in such a manner as to permit of their being fired, but their arc of 
training would be very restricted, and (t is unlikely thut gun layers, 
without ious training afloat, could make satisfactory practice from 
a ship with motion on. Their use ts not, therefore, recommended. 

“10. In men-of-war it has been the practice for many yeurs to station 
sentries with pali cartridge on deck opposite the beats in the event of 
collision or othe: serious emergency likely to the boats being required. 
Their duties are to prevent anyone getting into the boats or attempting 
to lower the boats without orders trom the captain or his representatives. 
This practice should be followed in transports. 


“31st May, 1915.“ 

The tast of the appendices, Exhibit No. 12, purports to be instruc- 
tions to Britisn merchant vessels in the Mediterranean, alleged to have 
been found on the English steamer Linkmoor. It follows: 

“ADMIRALTY SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
Malta, June, 1915. 

“ Instructions to British merchant vessels passing through the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

It is now certain that there are enemies’ submarines at sea in the 
Mediterranean. 

In order to avoid attack you are to keep out of the track of shipping. 

“You are to darken ship at night and are not to show navigation 
lights except at discretion to avoid collision, and all lights are to be 
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extinguished when necessity is passed 
“ You are to carry out the procedure recommended by the Admiralty 
in their printed instructions if a hostile submarine is sizhted.” 
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Democratic Exploits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM 8. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Iy rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a speech delivered by Senator Henry Canor LODGE, of 
Massachusetts, before the Republican Club of Lynn, Mass. 
March 16, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE REPUB- 
LICAN CLUB OF LYNN, MASS., MARCH 16, 1916, 

In every campaign it is usual to dwell upon the importance 
of the issues involved, and it is true that all elections which 
determine the policy of the United States are important in a 
high degree; but, weighing my words, 1 say with deliberation 
that since 1864 there has been no election comparable in its 
meaning and its results to that now before us. This is due to 
two facts—the unparalleled condition of the civilized world 
owing to the war in Europe and the conduct of the Democratic 
administration which came into power on the 4th of March, 
1918. In my opinion, since the foundation of the Government, 
with the exception of the administration of Buchanan, there has 
been no administration in power which has been so injurious 
to the United States, both at home and abroad, as that now in 
control at Washington. 

They began with the destruction of the protective tariff. I 
shall not argue ihe question of protection or free trade; it is 
enough to point to results. They left our producers open to a de- 
structive competition, and the consequences of this action were 
seen before the Ist of August, 1914, in languishing industries, 
diminished employment, lowered revenues, and increased taxa- 
tion. The European war had two effects: One was that it acted 
like a prohibitory tariff, by largely stopping -imports from 
Europe; the other was that the demand of Europe stimulated 
abnormally certain great industries and brought to the country 
large sums of money for their products. Despite the protection 
which the war afforded, other industries upon which the war 
caused no demand still remained dull and languishing, and they 
have made no preparation to meet the destructive and abnor- 
mally low-priced competition which will come with the end of 
the war. But the Democratic Party did more than simply over- 
throw the protective policy; they altered our entire system of 
taxation. 

By the Constitution of the United States the great source of 
revenue to be found in duties on imports was reserved to the 
General Government alone, and it was the policy of the framers 
of the Constitution and the founders of the Government to use 
duties on imports as the normal source for the national reve- 
nues. The fields of direct taxation, except for the excise on 
liquors and tobacco, was left to the States, and it was tacitly 
understood that this field was not to be invaded by the Gen- 
eral Government except in times of stress. In a period of pro- 
found peace the Democratic Party threw away a large part of 
the revenues to be derived from duties on imports, thus aban- 
doning the field reserved exclusively to the United States, and 
deliberately substituted direct taxes, in this way crippling the 
resources of the States and increasing the burdens upon the 
people. They announced that their purpose was to have the 
taxes paid by the rich; but all taxes in the end are distributed 
among all the people, and you will find, if you will inquire into 
it, that the true object was to take money from the North and 
spend it in the South, the sure outcome of a party under sec- 
tional control. Yet, with all their new taxes and all the fresh 
burdens which they have placed upon us, they present us with 
a deficit in the Treasury and with Government expenditures 
larger than any ever known under a Republican administra- 
tion. This has nothing to do with additional appropriations 
for national defense, because those appropriations have not yet 
been made. It is due to reckless extravagance in directions in- 
tended to produce sectional benefits and supply a living for 
needy and deserving Democrats. What promises of theirs in 
this department of public affairs have they kept? They prom- 
ised to lower the cost of living by tariff changes. It was a false 
promise when it was made, and the cost of living is higher 
than ever. They promised to put an end to Republican extrava- 
gance, and they have spent more money than was ever ex- 


pended at any time under Republican rule. They have thrown 
away the best sources of national revenue and have increased 
the burdens of the States by entering the fields of taxation which 
ought to be reserved to the States alone. It is a melancholy 
picture of broken promises and disastrous results. 

It would be impossible for ine to trace even in outline what 
they have done in other fields of domestic legislation, but it 
has all proceeded on the one general principle of punishing any 
man who is successful in business. They have framed their 
policies in such a way as to impose a penalty upon everyone 
who wins an honest business success and they have treated 
business success as if it was a crime, It is one thing to prosce- 
cute those who do wrong in the management of great business 
enterprises, but it is a very different thing and n very per- 
nicious thing to prosecute all success in business, no matter 
how honest and how well deserved. 

I shall not attempt to follow any further Democratic exploits 
in the field of domestic legislation, accomplished or proposed. 
If I should attempt even in the barest outline to review their 
trust legislation, their ship-purchase bill, their raids upon the 
civil service, their administrative shortcomings, I should occupy 
hours where I have only minutes which I wish to devote to a 
subject far graver than anything involved in what the Demo- 
crats are pleased to call their domestic policies. We must pass 
beyond our own borders if we would understand the evils which 
have been wrought by the present administration and the, hu- 
miliations to which they have subjected and the dangers to 
which they have exposed this country. It is not altogether easy 
to follow them in all the turns and twists and gyrations which 
have characterized this administration in our foreign relations. 
The President, it is true, has said that he has a single-track 
mind, but it is a track interspersed with so many turntables 
that it is not always easy to find out the direction in which the 
mind is running. For example, the Democratic Party, as a 
party, set itself firmly against continuing the policy which had 
worked so well with San Domingo, and one of the first acts 
of the administration was to recall the Nicaraguan treaty pend- 
ing in the Senate when they came into power. They under- 
took to deal with the Nicaraguan situation, and back came the 
treaty with Nicaragua made under the Taft administration, in 
not quite so good a form. It has just been ratified with the 
whole force of the administration behind it. 

A little more than a year ago the President declared that there 
was no need of any increase in the national defenses and 
sneered at those who urged it as nervous and excited, but as the 
months passed it became apparent that there was a large body 
of voters interested in the question of the national defense. 
Now, this administration does ‘not seek information and is in- 
different to argument and reason, but it is extremely sensitive to 
votes. Its taxes are laid solely on the basis of votes, which are 
not a recognized economic principle. The votes began to look 
ominous on the question of national defense; the turntable sud- 
denly operated; national defense became a leading policy and 
was made the principal subject of the President’s message to 
Congress. It is true that the plans which be suggested proved 
on analysis to be partly shams and wholly inadequate, but there 
could be no doubt of the presidential zeal for the appearance, at 
least, of an earnest desire to increase the national defenses, So 
enthusiastic did he become that, reversing the action of young 
Lochinvar, he went out into the West, like the three fishers in 
Kingsley’s poem, and poured forth a torrent of generalities as to 
our national dangers and the need of arming, and declared, 
although he had sneered at the whole proposition a year before, 
that we must have incomparably the best Navy in the world,” 
larger even than England’s. One whole precious year had been 
wasted and now, despite this outpouring of language in favor of 
increasing the national defense, nothing so far has been accom- 
plished, and it is to be feared that in the end little will be done. 
These are but examples of the reversals of policy which have 
now grown so frequent that they dazzle the eyes like the rapid 
twirlings of a dancing Dervish. 

Let us now come to the most important question—our foreign 
relations. On this subject I feel that I have the right to speak 
and frankly to criticize, for I have never allowed politics or 
party feeling to influence my action in regard to our interna- 
tional relations. Mr. Cleveland had my earnest support in his 
action in the Venezuelan question, and on more than one occa- 
sion I found myself obliged, with great reluctance, to oppose 
treaties negotiated by Presidents of my own party. 

I supported Mr. Wilson in his attitude toward the Panama 
tolls. I supported and helped to pass his treaties with Nica- 
ragua and Haiti. I have supported him in his absolutely right 
position against the embargo, where there will be, I trust, no 
wavering. Very recently I came most heartily to his support 
when he took the position, which I have always held and advo- 
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cated, that American rights must not be abridged by foreign 
nations; that peace must not be bought by dishonor; and that 
he would not accept the public proclamation of national cow- 
ardice by warning Americans not to exercise their undoubted 
right because we would not protect them it they did. How long 
he will adhere to the proposition laid down in the letter to 
Senator Stone I do not know, but if he changes I shall not. 
These principles I have held all my life. They are nearest to my 
heart. and I. will stand with and sustain any American of any 
party who asserts and defends them. ‘Therefore in what I am 
nbout to say I speak as an American, and I have the right to 
criticize and attack what is wrong, as I have defended and sup- 
ported what I believed to be right, without regard to party. 

There, to begin with, is Mexico. What a tragic spectacle! 
And the responsibility for the conditions in Mexico rests largely 
on the Government of the United States. The present adminis- 
tration found Mexico and Mexican relations in a bad condition, 
They have made these bad conditions infinitely worse. They 
found a de facto government, under Gen. Huerta, in control of 
the capital and supported by the great bulk of the Mexican popu- 
lation, although not in control of certain large areas of the Re- 
public. The President, for some reason, took a personal dislike to 
Gen. Huerta, on good grounds, possibly ; but personal dislikes have 
no place in diplomacy or international relations. There were good 
international grounds on which he could have withheld recogni- 
tion from the Huerta government, but there is a very great differ- 
ence between refusing recognition and active intervention. 
Huerta would not depose himself, as the President requested him 
to do, and so the President determined-to intervene and put him 
out. It is wholly proper to refuse to recognize a government in 
another country, but it is direct intervention to say that you will 
not recognize a government because a particular man is at the 
head of it. 

The expedition was sent to Vera Cruz nominally to secure 
a salute to the flag, which has never been given, and haste was 
urged in order to prevent the landing of a cargo of arms from 
a German vessel for the Huerta government, which were in 
due time delivered to that government. Nineteen American 
sailors and marines were killed and a hundred wounded in 
taking Vera Cruz, and several hundred Mexicans were killed 
or wounded. It was war against Gen. Huerta, a successful 
war, for at the same time we raised the embargo and allowed 
the opponents of Gen. Huerta to import arms from the United 
States. Gen. Huerta was driven from power, and the Presi- 
dent’s war against Gen. Huerta culminated in complete victory 
by the imprisonment of Huerta in a Texas jail and his death 
in consequence. The result in Mexico was the destruction of 
the only government that offered any prospect of order or 
peace or responsibility. The murderers and bandits favored 
by the administration in preference to Gen. Huerta, who was 
also a murderer, have been desolating the country and fighting 
among themselves ever since. Property has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; industry is at a standstill; the people in many 
parts of Mexico are starving, and there is no end to it yet. 
But out of this miserable tragedy of Mexico one thing arises 
and commands our attention above all others. Americans have 
been murdered in Mexico; soldiers wearing the American uni- 
form have been shot on the soil of the United States. The 
administration admits that there have been 112 such murders 
since they came into power. There were a good many before 
that time, and there are a good many not included in their 
lists. Is is, I believe, speaking within bounds to say that some 
400 Americans have been killed in Mexico. If you add those 
who fell at Vera Cruz you will find that more American lives 
have been lost in Mexico than were lost in the Spanish War, 
under the operations of the President whose great glory is 
proclaimed to be that he has kept the peace. 

Turn now to the awful struggle in Europe which has con- 
tinued for nearly two years. What has been the course of the 
administration there? Out of their own mouths let us judge 
them. On the 21st of October, 1915, the Secretary of State, in a 
note to the British Government, speaking, of course, in the 
name of the President, said: 

2 It is of the highest importance to neutrals not only of the 
present day but of the future that the principles of international right 
be maintained unimpaired. 

This task of championing the integrity of neutral rights, which have 
received the sanction of the civilized world against the lawless conduct 
of belligerents arising out of the bitterness of the great conflict which 
is now wasting the countries of Europe, the United States unhesitat- 
ingly assumes, and to the e Heyer of that task it will devote 
its energies, exercising always that impartiality which from the out- 
break of the war it has sought to exercise in its relations with the 
warring nations. 

Brave words! You will find no lack of bold language in 
dispatches to the British Government, where there is nothing 
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at issue but trade and dollars, where the administration thinks 
that votes may be gained and none lost, and where tliey feel 
assured there is little danger of war. But in the sentences I 
have quoted I would have you mark that they say that “ the 
principles of international right be maintained unimpaired.” 
They do not confine the language to trade. They then go on, 
as you will have noticed, to say that “ this task of championing 
the integrity of neutral rights the United States unhesitatingly 
assumes.” Let us, I say, take their own words and see how they 
have been fulfilled. The neutral rights of Belgium, guaranteed 
by a convention of The Hague, to which we had put our name, 
were shamefully disregarded. Where was the “ championship 
of neutral rights which we unhesitatingly assumed” then? 
We were the great neutral power but we made no attempt to 
unite under our leadership all the neutral powers of Europe and 
America in defense of neutral rights. Such a league would 
have had a powerful influence and prevented some of the hor- 
rors of the war and saved us from some of the difficult and 
dangerous controversies which now menace us. 

At the very outset of the war the open ocean, the pathway 
of all the nations, was in the North Sea and elsewhere strewn 
with contact mines, a flagrant infraction of the freedom of the 
seas of which some people have been prating, a flagrant infrac- 
tion of neutral rights, because the contact mine does not dis- 
tinguish between the neutral and the belligerent, between the 
innocent and the guilty. Where was the “championship of 
neutral rights which we unhesitatingly assumed” in October, 
1915; where, oh, where? Echo answers “ where,” and silence 
follows. American citizens have the right, established by cen- 
turies, to take passage and to ship their goods on belligerent 
merchantmen in time of war and under the rules which human- 
ity has dictated, and to which all nations have assented for cen- 
turies if captured by an enemy ship they are to be guarded and 
set free at the first opportunity. More than a hundred American 
men, women, and children, rightfully on board the Lusitania, an 
unarmed merchantman, were sent to their death without warn- 
ing, without notice, without visitation or search, and nothing 
has yet been done except to pour out words and carry on incon- 
clusive negotiations for eight months. Not until February 25, 
when the President’s note to Senator Stone appeared, was any 
real step taken to protect Americans in their rights, and that 
step which the President then took in words boldly and clearly, 
but in words alone, came only because his own party in the House 
were clamoring for the public surrender of American rights in 
order to conciliate one belligerent and its voters. The Demo- 
cratic Party showed itself to be worse than its own administra- 
tion. There is, it would seem, a point of humiliation at which 
the President stops, definitely, I trust, firmly I hope. There is 
no such point apparently to be found in the action of the party 
to which he belongs. The Lusitania, alas, is not the only case. 
The Arabic and the Ancona are still fresh in our minds, and 
there are many others which might be mentioned and as to which 
no action has been taken. 

It is well to remember, when we talk of neutrality, that 
there are neutral duties, like the refusal to commit a grossly 
unneutral act, such as the adoption of an embargo would be, 
as well as neutral rights. The duties should be fulfilled; the 
rights should be insisted upon and enforced. It is only of 
the rights that I am speaking here to-night. What I charge 
is that the rights of American citizens have been absolutely 
neglected and protection denied to them. The Americans 
robbed and slain in Mexico were entitled to our protection both 
for their property and their lives. They have had none, Only 
a few weeks ago 17 men who had gone back to peaceful occu- 
pations in Mexico on the invitation of an officer of the so-called 
government which Mr. Wilson has recognized were taken from 
a train and brutally murdered. Has anything been done about 
that? Nothing except to pass it by and hope that in the rush 
of events it will be forgotten. Within a week Mexicans have 
invaded the United States, attacked an American town, and 
killed American citizens and American soldiers. This is the 
inevitable result of our failure to protect Americans in their 
rights everywhere by land and sea. I say to you, my fellow 
citizens, that those dead lie at our doors. As for the dead of 
the Lusitania and the Arabic and the Ancona and the rest, we 
have not had even the poor reparation of an apology, for I 
will not speak of money in connection with our dead. Nothing 
like it has ever happened before in the history of the United 
States, and when we change the Government, as we shall 
change it on the 4th of next March, nothing like it, I believe, 
will ever happen again. 

We are told that the great cry of the Democratic Party is to 
be that their President has kept the peace, and that they wel- 
come the issue which we have made. The virtue of keeping the 
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peace depends altogether on how it is kept. The man who runs 
away and leaves his wife or daughter or sister to-be assaulted 


and outraged keeps the peace, and is not worthy to cumber the 
earth. You can always keep the peace if you will submit to 
any wrong, to any outrage, to any oppression. The peace of this 
country would have been far better kept, we should be in far 
lesa danger of war to-day or of war when peace comes among 
the warring nations of Europe, if we had kept it without humili- 
ation, kept it in honor and without fear. Humiliation and neg- 
lect of the rights of the American citizen are not necessary for 
keeping the peace. We all want peace, we all are against war 
if it can possibly be avoided; but we shall insist, we Repub- 
licans at least, that American rights shall be protected at home 
and abroad. in Mexico, and on the seas, The citizen owes alle- 
giance, owes every sacrifice, even the sacrifice of life, to his 
country ; and the country owes to him, while he obeys her laws, 
protection in every right that he pos The President has 
kept the peace, we are told, but until the letter of February 25 
at what a sacrifice and humiliation! The peace could have been 
kept in such a way that it would have been 
le prov 
With eeo that toll GP triomph tasted. 

But the question that the generations yet to come will ask 
of us is not whether we have kept the peace, because that can he 
done very meanly and very humiliatingly. What they will ask 
of us, and what we have a right to ask to-day, is not merely 
whether we have kept the peace but whether we have kept the 
faith. Our children will demand, Have you kept the faith of 
the men who began at Concord Bridge and ended at Yorktown; 
of the men who stood behind the stone wall at Gettysburg; or 
have you sacrificed the principles in which they believed in 
order that you might have “safety first” and a peace which 
might have been maintained with honor, but which hus been 
clouded and darkened by humiliation and surrender? Let us 
forever dismiss from our minds the idea that the Nation's life 
depends on the preservation of our individual lives, The life of 
a nation lies in its ideals. If it abandons its ideals of humanity 
and justice, if it casts aside its principles, if it becomes tributary 
and subject, then the nation is dead even if its citizens live on 
in a country whence honor, hope, and aspiration have fled. Let 
it not be said of us by our children that our motto was: 


Down with honor, 
Down with 


See to it that our children and our children’s children shall be 
able to say of us, even as we say of the men of the Revolution 
and of the Civil War: 


They Soon get the 
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National Legislation and Its Bearing on the Future Growth 
and Development of this Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. KEARNS, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech made 
by my colleague Mr. McCurtocu on the 12th of February last. 

The speech is as follows: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND ITs BEARING ON THE FUTURE GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THIS COUNTRY. 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN ROSCOE C. M’CULLOCH AT LINCOLN DAY BAN- 
QUET, NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO, FEBRUARY 12, 1916. 

Mr. ‘Toastmaster and ladies and gentlemen, since I have had 
the honor of a seat in the National Congress—“ the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world "—realizing the sacred responsi- 
bility devolving upon me as the representative of approximately 
250,000 people, the question has recurred to me time and time 
again what are the purposes of government and how will the 
actions of Congress affect the individual welfare, peace, and 
prosperity of the people of this great country of ours? 

The founders of the Republic in framing the Declaration of 
Independence—the greatest public document ever penned by 
human hands—declared that Governments are instituted among 
myn for the purpose of securing to the people certain inalienable 


rps among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

It is declared in the preamble of our Federal Constitution 
that governments are formed for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare, providing for the common defense, and éstab- 
lishing justice and domestic tranquillity in ọrder that the bless- 
ings of liberty may be secured to the people of the United 
States of America and their posterity. 

The cardinal purposes of government, therefore, would seem ` 
to be to promote the general welfare, peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of all the people, and there can be little papuna with- 
out peace and prosperity. 

PEACE. 

With half the civilized world now at war, with the President 
of the United States recommending the expenditure of millions 
of dollars for defense, the question of how, by national legisla- 
tion, to insure peace is one of the momentous problems now con- 
fronting the American Congress. I shall not dwell at any 
length upon the question of “ preparedness” or on ways and 
means of insuring peace, but shall confine myself to a few gen- 
eral observations. 

I believe that I am expressing the sentiment of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country when I say that they are 
opposed to war except for the purpose of defending this country 
against invasion or protecting the rights of its people against 
the assaults of other powers. I can not conceive of a situation 
that would justify this country in entering upon a war of con- 
quest. Ours is a peace-loving people engaged in the avocations 
of peace. We have milHons of men and millions of money for 
defense, but not one life to give and not one cent to spend in a 
war of conquest. 

But while we are preparing for defense we should keep in 
mind that the founders of this Republic, striving for liberty and 
for free self-government, feared most military power. History 
records the uncontrovertible fact that large standing armies 
foster militarism, bring on a lust for conquest and military 
aggrandizement. 

That the founders of the Republic realized this is proven con- 
clusively by the fact that in our Federal Constitution they 
made provisions imposing safeguards and restrictions against 
the dangers of militarism. ‘There will be found in the consti- 
tution of the State of Ohio a section providing— 
the people have the right to bear arms for their defense and security; 
— maung armies In time of peace are dangerous to liberty and shall 

kept up, and the military shall be in strict subordination to the 
cin 5 power. 

The governor of our State has only power to call forth the 
militia “to execute the laws of the State, to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and repel invasion.” Militarism has always been a menace 
to free government, and if militarism is fostered by large stand- ` 
ing armies, which history proves to be true, it would seem to 
me that Congress would do well, confronted, as it is, by a 
serious and, to the minds of some, a dangerous situation, to 
hearken to the voice of the fathers, whose wisdom, whose states- 
menship, whose bravery, not only with the sword but with the 
pen, created the only free Government that has withstood the 
test of time and endured through the years. 

I do not believe that our people would favor compulsory mili- 
tary service, and while it is true that an army without disci- 
pline is little less than a mob, yet I believe that there are ways 
and means of training and disciplining which will result in the 
raising of a sufficient and efficient army for defense without 
maintaining a great standing army. 

The Revolutionary fathers, breathing the spirit of liberty, 
beat back the trained soldiers of England and then returned to 
the avocations of peace. This country would be strong in de- 
fense, even though it might be regarded as weak in a war of 
aggression. It takes trained soldiers to invade a country, but 
soldiers of ‘less experience and less training are effective for 
the purpose of defense. 

It would seem to me—and I will say that I am open to con- 
viction on the subject and shall not act without a careful study 
of the testimony which will be followed by the committees of 
Congress now dealing with this important matter—that we 
should strengthen our coast defenses, provide a strong and ef- 
ficient Navy, one effective in action and not only good on dress 
parade; provide in some way for the training and disciplining 
of a citizen soldiery—and at this time it would seem that the 
best way of training and disciplining a citizen soldiery would 
be through the National Guard, and after we have done all 
these things, then let Congress and the people of this country 
turn their attention to preparing for peace. 

FROSPERITY, 


To a greater extent than the average person realizes, the 
future prosperity of this country depends upon the wisdom of 
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the legislation enacted by our National Congress. Without the 
enactment of comprehensive national legislation, which will 
protect and encourage our people, this country will be unable 
to take advantage of the great opportunities which will come 
when peace is again restored. Should Congress and the admin- 
istration fall short of its duty in this regard, the responsibility 
will lie with them alone. This is the time when party differ- 
ences should be subordinated to the welfare of our country and 
all of its people. The situation should be viewed from the patri- 
otic standpoint of national necessity and we should seek to en- 
act legislation which will result in the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 
PROBLEMS FEW. 

I have always believed and contended—and I am stronger in 
that conviction to-day than ever before—that the great economic 
policies of Government which directly affect the prosperity of 
the country and therefore the individual welfare of all its peo- 
ple are very few in number. My limited experience on the floor 
of the National House of Representatives has served to 
strengthen that belief. 

There is no great difference of opinion among the vast ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress on either side of the House 
upon most of the questions which come before that body. Such 
questions are called nonpartisan, and while Members may differ 
as to the methods to be pursued in the accomplishment of reforms, 
in the expenditure of the public moneys, in the prevention of 
frauds by the regulation of commerce, or upon any other non- 
partisan question, yet on the broad proposition of whether or 
not there shall be reform or remedial legislation I believe they 
are for the most part in accord. But on certain vital questions 
involving party policy, or in regard to which the two great 
parties differ, it is remarkable to see how close the lines are 
drawn. I never really realized to what extent our country is 
governed by parties and party policies upon these really vital 
issues until within the last few weeks. The Hall of the Na- 
tional Congress is divided into what they call two sides. The 
one side is called the Republican side and the other side is 
called the Democratic side. When a question of party policy 
is up for consideration party leaders are active in seeing to it 
that all their votes are marshaled and that each party votes 
its full strength upon the proposition. If there is any doubt 
about the attitude of Members the party caucus is resorted to, 
and Members are bound by a majority vote to abide by the 
decision of the caucus. 

When the war-tax resolution was up for consideration, in- 
volving as it did one of the most important, if not the most 
important question of governmental policy, about which the two 
great parties differ, the Democratic Members stood almost as 
a unit for direct internal taxation and against protective-tariff 
rates of duty, and the Republicans stood equally solid for indi- 
rect taxation and protective-tariff rates of duty. 

TARIFF AN UNSETTLED QUESTION, 


As I listened to that debate, filled as it was with much of parti- 
san bitterness, the Democratic leaders standing for and defend- 
ing their tariff-for-revenue-only policy approaching free trade, 
as carried out in the Underwood law, and the Republican leaders 
contending for protective-tariff rates of duty and for a return 
to the policy of protection; as I listened to that debate and 
contemplated to what extent the views of the two great parties 
diverge upon this great vital question, it seemed to me almost 
inconceivable, and after over 100 years of governmental experi- 
ence, such a vital and important question as the tariff policy to be 
followed by this country should be still a mooted question. It 
would seem to me that wisdom gained by bitter experience would 
dictate the importance of a settled tariff policy in this country. 

I have felt strongly that, aside from any party advantage 
which might be gained or result to the party of which I am a 
member by this question remaining unsettled (for the Repub- 
lican Party is right on the tariff question) yet, in justice to all 
the people and for the purpose of safeguarding the future of the 
country, it should be settled for all time. But if the attitude of 
Congress is to be regarded as indicative of the true situation, 
we are no nearer the solution of this great question to-day than 
we were 100 years ago. 

WHY CAN NOT THE TARIFF QUESTION BE SETTLED? 


Why is this true? Why can not the tariff question be settled? 
Why is it that periodically or every few years, when the admin- 
istration changes, this country must be subjected to tariff changes 
and business ruined and suffering and distress brought upon the 
people? 

After a careful investigation of the whole situation I have 
concluded that the only answer is the “ Solid South.” So long 
as periodically the Congress of the United States is controlled 
by the Senators and Representatives from the South, unless 


there are radical industrial changes there, the tariff question, in 
my judgment, will not be settled. 

Representatives and Senators from the South have been 
actively opposed to the principle of protection for almost a hun- 
dred years. 

Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, speaking for the planters 
during the congressional debate of 1831 on the tariff, stated the 
whole case of the planters of the South, the importers, and ship- 
pers, and covered all the grounds of sectional objection which 
they made against the American system of protection in the 
following words: 

The value of the raw material is about one-fourth part of the manu- 
factured article. Now, if the cotton yarns manufactured at Great Falls 
were imported from England instead of being made in New Hampshire, 
we should find the market for 12,000 bales of our cotton instead oF 3,000 
so that instead of gainin a market for 3,000 bales we should have 
lost a market for 9, es. If trade were free, the goods manufac- 
tured in this country would be imported from England and paid for in 
our cotton, but in — off the imports, you of course to the same 
extent diminish our exports. 

That the people of the South remained steadfast in their 
conviction and to the policy of free trade or tariff for revenue 
only in organizing their Confederacy is shown by the fact that 
they adopted a free-trade constitution which declared: 

The congress shall have power: To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excise, for revenue necessary to pay.the debts, provide 
or the common defense, and carry on the Government of the Con- 
federate States; but no bounties shall be granted from the treasury, 
nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be 
laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. 


Jt has been recorded that this is the first instance in the his- 
tory of the world in which a nation attempted by organic law 
to 3 the encouragement and promotion of the industrial 
ar 

In direct contradistinction to the policy outlined in the plank 
just referred to of the constitution of the Confederacy the Re- 
publican Party in nominating Abraham Lincoln made protec- 
tion to native industries one of its cardinal principles, insert- 
ing the following plank in its platform: 


That while providing revenue for the support of the General Gov- 
ernment by duties from imports, sound policy requires such an adjust- 
ment of these imports as to encourage the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the country; and we commend the policy of national 
exchange which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture 
remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate re- 
ward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation com- 
mercial prosperity and independence. 


Mr. Unperwoop, when chairman of the Democratic Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, said on April 25, 1911, on the floor of 
the House: 

We do not believe in levying taxes at the customhouse for the benefit 


of any man or the benefit of any industry. Our position is that taxes 
levi at the customhouse are for the sole purpose of 8 
that we 


revenue to Support the Government of the United States, an 
are not jus in levying taxes for any other purpose. 

The attitude of Chairman Unperwoop in the year 1911 is the 
same as the attitude of Chairman Wilson in the year 1893, who 
helped to frame the Gorman-Wilson law, who at a banquet given 
in his honor in England by British manufacturers shortly after 
the passage of the Gorman-Wilson law said: 

Our protectionists have been building up defenses to keep you and 
other nations from competing with us in our home market. The tariff 
reformers are b g down those defenses. 

The only real difference between the bill which Chairman 
UNpDERWoop was defending in 1911 and the bill which Chairman 
Wilson defended in 1893 is that the Underwood bill was more of 
a free-trade measure than the Wilson bill. 

That the present Chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Mr. CLAUDE Krrenix, adheres to the same views and the 
same policies as his predecessors, Chairman Wilson and Chair- 
man UnbeErwoop, is indicated by his statements made when the 
war-tax resolution was up for consideration on the floor of the 
House December 16, 1915. 

The attitude of Chairman Kircnrn, the attitude of Chairman 
Wilson, and the attitude of Chairman Unpberwoop are in accord 
with the attitude of Senator Hayne and the leaders from the 
South, not only during the Confederacy, but in Congress during 
all these years. 

SOUTH NOW IN CONTROL. 

The South is to-day in complete control of the Congress of 
the United States. Every important committee except only the 
Committee on Appropriations of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, has for its chairman a Representative from the 
Southern States. The Democratic Representatives from the 
North are forced to and do support their Democratic colleagues 
from the South. This was shown on the vote on the Under- 
wood tariff bill, Some Democratic Representatives from the 
North reflecting t, sentiment of the industrial centers which 
require protection in order to survive, expressed themselves as 
opposed to some of the provisions of the Underwood tariff bill, 
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But they were powerless for the reason that they were bound. 
hand and foot, by a Democratic caucus controlled absolutely by 
the Democrats of the South. 

‘There is only one way to insure to the American people the 
benefits that result from the principle of protection and that 
is to elect a Republican Congress and a Republican President. 

THE DUTY OF PROTECTIONISTS. 


It is well known, especially in my congressional district, that 
I have for almost 10 years constantly advocated a tariff board 
composed of experts with full powers for investigation, which 
powers, to my mind, should be broad enough to enable the 
President, upon recommendation of this commission, to refuse 
to permit to come into this market products of foreign coun- 
tries which refuse to furnish the information required by the 
tariff board to determine the difference in the cost of production 
of articles in this country and abroad. The investigations of 
this commission should be reported to Congress, and rates of 
duty should be fixed so as to equalize the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. 

I know that there are protectionists who are opposed to a 
tariff board. I have recently received a great deal of literature 
from persons who are opposed to attempting to fix rates of duty 
scientifically. They advance many arguments in opposition to 
the plan. I shall not refer to them except to say that I regard 
their arguments for the most part as unsound. I believe in a 
tariff board for two reasons: 

First. I am opposed to the system of wirepulling, dealing, and 
trading that has characterized the enactment of every tariff Jaw 
that lins been placed upon our statute books. I first became im- 
pressed with the injustice of fixing tariff rates of duty on pull 
in 1908, when I appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, then holding hearings on the Payne-Aldrich bill. The 
American manufacturer would appear before the Ways and 
Means Committee presenting figures and data in regard to wages 
and relative cost of production. The American manufacturer 
would be encouraged by the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and he would be cross-examined and as- 
sailed by the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
inittee. Following the American manufacturer would appear the 
importer or the agent of the foreign manufacturer, who would 
be questioned and encouraged by the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and cross-examined and assailed 
by the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
And then, after the hearings were over, the testimony submitted 
being entirely partisan and biased—being the testimony given 
by the parties in interest themselves—the committees of Con- 
gress would guess out a rate. 

The result of this system was that the man who did not have 
a pull was likely not to secure a rate that would be sufficient 
to properly protect him against unequal conditions of competi- 
tion abroad, while a manufacturer with a pull very often got 
rates that would guarantee to him profits to the extent that his 
conscience would stand. 

I am for a tariff board, therefore, because I believe in justice, 
because I believe in treating everybody alike, and because I 
regard this as a question of so vital importance to all the people 
that it should be handled as a business proposition and dealt 
with in a manner that the manufacturer, the laboring man, the 
business man, and the people at large will have confidence in 
the justice and equity of the rates fixed, which, in my judgment, 
can only be done through the intervention, either directly or 
indirectly, of a tariff board. 

Second. I believe in a tariff board for another reason, and 
that is that I am sure that such a board would ultimately re- 
sult in taking the tariff out of politics. For it would create 
confidence in the minds of electors that the protective tariff 
system is not a graft system, but a legitimate policy of Govern- 
ment which safeguards the prosperity and well-being of all, and 
insures to all a chance in this free country of ours to earn a 
living at a reasonable wage. The unpopularity of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill resulted entirely, to my mind, from a feeling on 
the part of the people that the tariff was inequitable and un- 
just, and the majority of those who voted against the Repub- 
lican Party as a protest against the Payne-Aldrich bill did so 
not because they were opposed to the protective tariff principle 
but because they felt that the special interests, through pull and 
political influence, were securing from the Government protec- 
tion which guaranteed to them exorbitant profits to the detri- 
ment of the great consuming public. 

The protective tariff principle will be the issue in the next 
campaign whether the war stops or whether it continues, and it 
is by that sign that the Republican Party will conquer. 

PRESIDENT MADE ISSUE IX MESSAGE, 


The President of the United States, in his message recently 
delivered to the joint session of Congress, made the issue when 


he said that the revenue should be raised to take care of his 
preparedness. program and to meet any deficit in the National 
Treasury by direct internal taxation. It is true that the Presi- 
dent recommended the retention of the duty on sugar for the 
purpose of raising revenue only, and it was clear to my mind 
that when the necessity for raising revenue had passed the duty 
on sugar would be remoyed should the Democrats remain in 
power. 

The fact that the President recommended the retention of 
the duty on sugar means nothing from a protective standpoint, 
for the reason that just as soon as the necessity for raising 
revenue has ceased the duty under his tariff for revenue only 
theory will be promptly removed. ‘The beet-sugar industry of 
this country could not rely upon any such protection, and I 
venture to say that the retaining of the duty on sugar under 
the circumstances under which it is being retained will not 
increase by a single dollar the investment of capital in this 
industry, but it proves one thing conclusively by the admission 
of the President himself, and that is that the levying of pro- 
tective tariff rates of duty will raise revenue which will be 
paid by the foreigner for the privilege of selling his wares in 
our market. 

Why not, therefore, follow the theory of protection which 
will raise revenue without the necessity of resorting to the 
direct taxation? 


IMPORTS Hayn NOT MATERIALLY DECREASED DURING WAR. 


It developed during the’ debate on the war-tax resolution, 
as shown by the following report, that the importations during 
the war have not been materially reduced, and that, had the 
duties provided in the Payne-Aldrich bill been maintained, 
there would have been no necessity, in order to take care of the 
needs of the Government, to resort to internal direct taxation, 
such as was provided in the war-tax measure recently extended. 


Contrary to the impression conveyed by the majority report, imports 
at this time are not below normal. 18 5 . for t eight — 
ended November 1, 1915. amount to 581.203.432.608, an increase of 
$56,000,000 over the corresponding eight months of 1913, when ade- 
quate customs receipts were being collected by the Government. In 
the table presented by the majority im for the recent months are 

red completely. During this eight-month period showing an in- 
crease of imports of $56,000,000 the customs-revenue receipts have 
declined to t extent of $77.000,000. The average ad valorem rate 
of duty collected on imports during the 1913 period was 18.4 per cent, 
and during the 1915 period it was 11.1 per cent. This is due to the 
change in revenue laws and not the war in Europe. It is interesting 
and instructive to compare importations and customs receipts for the 
month of August, 1913 (the month on which the President based 
his calculations showing the necessity of additional revenue], with the 
month of Angust, 1915: 

Gain in tmports. 


Imports, August. 1913 ñĩẽð—K1ĩł%éꝙ¼A?“ 137. 651, 553 
Imports, August, 1915. — 141.884.202 
rr k eet Se Nee TN 4,152, 649 
Loss in revenue. 

Customs receipts ee ae 30. 934, 952 
Wenne... — 15, 780, 540 
coc — 18 184. 412 

The . 4 members in their report point to the decreasing per- 
convene of total imports that are dutiable and infer that it is due to 
the European war. They compare the fiscal year of 1914 (which is 
rtly under the Dayne Tariff Act) with the fiscal year of 1915 (en 


the free 
tober 1915, which were on the 
dutiable list during the Payne Tariff Act: pias 


SOON OTITIS ademas Phe 150; 000 
1 —— — — eenat anes meet aoa once ae 2, 731, 000 
Bituminous co: — CR 3, 731, 000 
h See er ae SS —— 192, 000 
Sg, Pea RTE SAR SE IRE NS SEIT BTR Eat YEN TE 6, 661. 000 
bn he ee ee ES SIS FUN EE ee TLR, 
IE ARE ee ae aa — 2.50. 000 
Lumber, lath, and shingles. Saal SUE . FAG o NO 

—— Ne SN EE ... EAR RIS , 016, 
c AA AA ³ ne. 


The majority report shows a loss in dutiable im during the fiscal 
ear of 1915, co with the fiscal year of 1914, amounting to 
125,779,000." It is unfair to make no mention of the large quantities 

of imports formerly on the dutiable list which are now on the free list, 
which is the chief cause for the decline of dutiable imports. 

We assert that the direct taxes levied in the emergency revenue law 
are burdensome and uncalled for; that the necessary revenue can 
raised by means of an adequate tariff law; and that the Underwood 
tariff law has failed completely, both as à producer of revenue and a 
means of fostering American industries. Further, we assert that the 
party in power is concealing the fact that imports are in an almost 
normal condition at the present time and that they are using the war in 
Europe as a cloak to cover the inefficiency of existing revenue laws. 


INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 

There have been those who have said and contended that every 
rate of duty, however small, is a protective tariff rate, because 
every tariff rate of duty carries with it incidental protection. 
I can not understand what merit anyone can claim for any such 
statement, Admitting that every tariff rate of duty carries 
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an incidental protection, it should be clear that unless the pro- 
tection is sufficient to enable the American producer and em- 
ployer of labor to compete with the foreign producer, it is of no 
real value from a protective standpoint, because foreigners will 
be able to undersell the Americans, 

The theory of protection is to fix rates of duty that will 
equalize the cost of production at home and abroad, taking into 
consideration all the various elements of advantage which the 


foreigner has over the American, the most important of which is’ 


the difference in wages. 

The revenue-producing powers of protective-tariff measures 
are always regarded as incidental to the main purpose of afford- 
ing protection to the American people against unfair and un- 
equal competition from abroad, but history proves that pro- 
tective-tariff laws have always supplied more than sufficient 
revenue, while on the other hand, in fixing tariff rates of duty 
for the purpose of revenue only, the question of revenue be- 
comes paramount and the question of protection is not only 
regarded as incidental but those who believe in this theory 
would eliminate it entirely if it were possible; and peculiar as 
it may seem, the history of all tariff-for-revenue-only laws has 
been that they failed as revenue producers as has the Under- 
wood law. 

Incidental protection means nothing; adequate protection 
means everything. I can best illustrate my views in regard to 
it in this way: Any obstruction across a stream will carry with 
it a degree of resistance which will create incidental power. 
But a dam across a stream which will produce sufficient power 
to run a mill must be high enough to afford sufficient resistance 
which will create the power required to move the wheels of 
the machinery of the mill. If the dam is not sufficiently high 
to create the necessary resistance, it will be inadequate for the 
purpose for which it is Intended. This is true of tariff rates of 
duty. Incidental protection is nothing. Sufficient protection is 
all important; and in order that the American people may have 
security, they must know that rates of duty are fixed upon the 
theory of protection. 

LET US PREPARE FOR PEACE. 

Let us engage in preparing for peace and to take advantage 
of the great opportunity that will come to this country after 
the war is over. Let us not by a short-sighted economic policy 
lose our advantage. If by proper national legislation our in- 
terests are conserved; if we adopt a policy of America for 
Americans, protecting our country against the importations of 
cheap, foreign-made goods and against the immigration of 
cheap, foreign labor, we will experience one of the greatest 
eras of prosperity the world has ever known, with the resultant 
happiness and contentment which always comes to a people 
when times are prosperous. 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States before the war was the third financial 
power in all the world. Our area is vast and its productivity 
great. Our natural resources are still nearly unlimited and so 
great In variety as to be unrivaled by any country in the world. 

The growth and development of our country up to this time 
is the marvel of the age. Before the discovery of America the 
people of the eastern continent were looking westward for an, 
undiscovered world of wonders. Fables were told of a marvel- 
ous land to the west beyond a sea filled with monsters so ter- 
rible as to preclude the safe passage of the ships of explorers. 

The story of the famous island of Atlantis had been told by 
Plato, who described in eloquent detail— 

The salubrity of the climate, the beauty of the natural scenery, the 
22 Sa peer a St nttay "ab 
wealthy people who had the good 8 88 its Bia om 

Men believed that gold could be found everywhere and on 
every hand in that wonderful land; that the climate was per- 
fection, the air always balmy, the skies serene, and that there 
was to be found the fountain of perpetual youth—indeed a 
paradise on earth. 3 

Columbus died in neglect and poverty, a poor, broken man, 
because of the disappointment of the people, who regarded the 
land he had discovered (which had been called America) as a 
howling wilderness, inhabited by barbarians and savages, offer- 
ing no promise and no hope, instead of the land of miracles, 
which their imaginations had pictured. 

It is seldom that we stop to consider how different the 
America of to-day is from the America discovered by Columbus, 
and how wonderful our progress has really been. The same 
mountains towered to the skies then as now. The outlines of 
the land and the ocean shores were practically the same then 
as now. The same mighty rivers flowed to the seas. The same 
great natural resources, undeveloped by the genius of man, were 


here. It was a land especially prepared by the forces of nature 
for the birth and development of the greatest nation and the 
greatest people on the face of the earth. 

The Atlantic on the east, the Pacific on the west, connected 
from the north to the south by navigable rivers, furnishing 
great natural means of transportation and of power; great 
forests of sturdy timber; soil of marvelous fertility, made so by 
the decay of the vegetation of hundreds of years; vast treasures 
of mineral wealth—gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal; natural 
resources indeed unsurpassed, but inhabited by savages; a 
wilderness undeveloped from the frozen lands of the North to 
the tropical southern seas, with no man possessing the intellect 
or the genius to bridle the rivers and utilize their power, to 
mine or make use of the ores or till the soil for more than a 
mere subsistence. 

The barbarians who roamed through the forests and hunted 
game in the wilderness and on the great prairies lived in dug- 
outs, holes in the cliffs, or under a covering of bark or skins; 
their only accomplishments were their expertness as hunters 
and their bravery as warriors. They were only savages, lack- 
ing the ability and the intellect to develop and make the most 
c? the wonderful opportunities all about them, and it was only 
when the white men came as permanent settlers and with 
sturdy patriotic purpose, struggled first for independence and 
then for a place among the nations of the earth, that the 
wonders of the new world, which the explorers had overlooked, 
began to be realized, : 

The history of the development of our great country reads 
like a romance. It has become indeed a western world of 
wonders; from a wilderness to an industrial and commercial 
miracle land, so vast, so varied, and so wonderful that the mind 
of man can scarce conceive what the forces of liberty and civ- 
Uization have wrought. 

A contemplation of the wonders of our land—its progress, its 
development, its hope for the future—should inspire patriotism 
in the heart of every true American. If I were to be asked the 
question. Wherein lies the strength of the Nation?“ I would 
answer that it can all be summed up in one word.“ Patriotism.” 
Patriotism is the most important element of national character. 
We need have no fear of successful invasion by foreign powers 
so long as we keep burning in the hearts of our countrymen 
the. spirit of patriotism. 

I believe in inspiring patriotism in the youth of the country. 
I try to teach my children patriotism. I want them to love 
their country and all that it stands for. I want them to respect 
the soldiers of the Republic, living and dead, who fought for 
freedom, for union, and for humanity—not for conquest, but for 
conscience; not for themselves, but for others. . 

Every young man should be impressed with the solemn fact 
that ours is the one Government on the face of the earth that 
offers equal opportunities for all; that alf the avenues of dis- 
tinction, honor, and success are open to him; that the preser- 
vation of this Nation and the principles of liberty upon which 
it is founded and has been maintained are all important to his 
future well-being, happiness, and prosperity; and I would have 
him bear in mind always the last public words of one of the 
greatest and best loved of our President—William McKinley— 
who said at Buffalo, an hour before his assassination, “ Let us 
ever remember that our interests are in concord, not conflict, 
and that our chief eminence rests in the victuries of peace, not 
those of war.” 


The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 


OF OHIO, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 11, 1916. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in voting against tabling 
the McLemore resolution I felt that I voiced the sentiments of 
the sixteenth congressional district. I can not see whete any 
other course could be justified. 

President Wilson, in his letter to Representative Pov, acting 
chairman of the House Committee on Rules, asked for a vote 
by the House of Representatives on the issue of warning Amer- 
ican citizens to stay off armed merchantmen flying the flags 
of countries which are at war. Everyone will admit that the 
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request occasioned great surprise, both in and out of Congress, 
for the opinion is almost general that the conducting of inter- 
national affairs is the function of the Executive and not the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

The fact remains that President Wilson saw fit to ask the 
House to vote on the issue. His request was entitled to full 
consideration. The President asked Congress to take up the 
question, and it should have been taken up fairly and honestly 
with a vote reflecting accurately the true sentiment of the 
Members. 

The House never got an opportunity to vote on the clean-cut 
issue of warning. Through a parliamentary trick, engineered by 
some members of the Committee on Rules and certain of their 
colleagues, a vote was obtained on a resolution which in no 
way could bring a test of the real sentiment of the House. 

I voted against tabling the McLemore resolution because I 
wanted—and the vote shows that I was by no means alone in 
the desire—a resolution which would bring about an honest ex- 
pression of the attitude of Congress and prevent any dodging of 
the real issue. 

I can best explain this matter as I see it by calling attention 
to the situation in which I personally was placed. Commissioned 
by approximately 250,000 people as their representative in Con- 
gress, feeling the responsibility of the situation keenly, being 
neither pro-German nor pro-English, but desiring to do only that 
which would be for the best interests of the American people 
I concluded, after careful consideration, that it was the part of 
wisdom and common sense to warn Americans of the dangers of 
traveling on armed merchant ships of belligerents. I was, there- 
fore, favorable to a resolution, properly drawn, which would ex- 
press the views of Congress upon the subject, since the President 
had asked for such an expression, and at the same time not em- 
barrass the President of the United States in the exercise of 
the duties imposed upon him by our Constitution in the handling 
of the diplomatic relations between this country and other 
nations. These were my honest convictions, and, having arrived 
at that conclusion, I felt it was my duty to so express myself by 
my vote. 

The much-talked-about McLemore resolution was not n resolu- 
tion of simple warning, but a resolution far-reaching in its effect, 
which on a straight vote would have received the support of 
very few, if any, Members on the floor of the House. The only 
hope, therefore, of those who were in favor of a warning, but 
opposed to the passage of any resolution that would embarrass 
the President or this Government in its present or future nego- 
tiations with foreign powers, was to amend the McLemore reso- 
lution, climinating its objectionable features, and- passing, if 
possible, a simple resolution of warning, such as I have referred 
to. Had the motion to table been voted down, this could have 
been done. Therefore I voted “ no.” 

The situation is just this: The President asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion from Congress upon this subject. Having 
asked for it, it is fair to assume that he wanted an honest 
expression, and he should have had it; but those in control of 
the parliamentary machinery of the House reported a rule that 
made it impossible to get an honest expression, and many Mem- 
bers made declarations on the floor of the House that while 
they were for warning, yet they were for preventing the consid- 
eration of the subject. If they were afraid of a fair considera- 
tion and a fair vote, why did they allow the matter to come up 
at all? 

The only reason why the majority prevented by this rule a 
square vote on this proposition was, in my judgment, because 
they knew that a square vote would result in a resolution of 
warning; so that in order to avoid an appearance of defeat 
they prevented a fair consideration of the proposition. 

My vote should not be taken as indicating that I favored the 
McLemore resolution, for I did not. I desired that the resolu- 
tion should be considered by the House and not tabled in order 
that it might be amended so as to provide for a simple warn- 
ing of Americans to stay off belligerent ships without foregoing 
any material American rights. 

My attitude in this whole matter is entirely American. I am 
vigorously opposed to the surrender of any material American 
rights; everything I have done and everything I expect to do 
will be guided by my opinion as to what is for the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

My vote should not be regarded as partisan. There was no 
politics in it. If I should permit partisan politics to influence 
my vote on a matter of this kind, I should regard myself as 
unfit to represent a district in Congress. I believe that it is 
the patriotic duty of all to stand by the President in any crisis 
in our national affairs, but when he asks for my opinion he is 
entitled to haye me express it honestly and not dodge the issue. 


Military Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, under leave already granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following 
two articles from a recent issue of the Columbus Ledger on 
the subject of military roads, I will state that for many years, 
assisted by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], I have 
tried to secure legislation to construct some military. roads 
connecting various military reservations. The articles from 
the Ledger hereinafter submitted nre in line with our efforts 
and very opportune at this time. 

The articles are as follows: 


HIGHWAYS AND FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


A 9 —.— highway from Atlanta and points north direct to Pensacola 
via Columbus (and the Hae ce Street Bridge) to be constructed by 
the Federal Government, wit 


Federal prisoners now confined in the 
pen at Atlanta, is suggested by Road Engineer Julian Lane as a part 
of Uncle Sam's preparedness program, and it seems to the Ledger that 
it is a timely suggestion, too. -Mr. Lane advocates further highways in 
sections where they are needed—and they are needed everywhere— 
which, be claims, can be constructed with little real expense to the 
Government with the use of Federal prisoners. 

That such a highway is needed to connect Atlanta and sections to the 
north, including Chattanooga, Knoxville, Spartanburg, Cincinnati, and 
other big centers, with deep water at the Florida coast, not only in 
times of threatened war, but for any emergency that might come to the 
Government, seems to be quite clear, and that the pro route via 
Columbus is the most plausible and direct to the port city, must be 
admitted by those who are posted on existing conditions. 

The ber mings regarding the use of Federal convicts to carry on this 
construction work seems to the I r to be most timely. We can see 
ne. good reason why the Government should “ board“ the thousands of 
Federal prisoners and just allow them to sit down and practically idle 
away their lives in such a manner as they are now doing. A great 
majority of these ple are used to active lives and they would be 
much better off with some kind of employment out in the open. Mus- 
cogee County prisoners, for instance, are rarely ever sick, and this is 
due largely to the fact that they are kept out in the open and em- 


ployed. 

Tet the “ preparedness program“ be extended to the construction of 
a number of national highways, and let the Federal prisoners be put to 
work. It will be to their interest and it will certainly mean the saving 
of much money to the Government. Let Congressmen ADAMSON, 
STEAGALL, and others take ap this matter, which seems to be of great 
importance .at this time, and let us have the ee ys on The country 
needs these substantial roadways at all times an 


the Federal prisoners 
need exercise. 


Laxe Wovurp Coxsrrect ROADS WITH FEDERAL Prisoxers—Connect- 
ING ATLANTA AND PENSACOLA—SUFFICIENT TO Carty War MA- 
cuinery, Bia GUNS—CROSS CHATTAHOOCHEE ON DILLINGHAM 
Brince—Muscocer Concrete BRIDGES ALREADY STRONG ENJOVun— 
ENGINEER CALLS ATTENTION OF CONGRESSMEN TO PLAN, 


Along with the general plan of aig cen aa seeing the need of 
roads as well as rallroads and other things, Road Engineer Julian Lane 
has a suggestion for the forming of a paa to construct a military road 
from Atlanta to Pensacola, Fla., which bears merit. 

It is pointed out that Pensacola is a naval basis of the Government 
and that Atlanta is a concentration station, and yet there is no road 
connecting them which would stand up under the moving of the heavy 
machinery and guns which would be necessary to move, with the excep- 
tion of the roads in Muscogee County. 


FEDERAL PRISONERS. 


Mr. Lane suggests that the prisoners in the Federal prison at Atlanta 
and those elsewhere be placed on the road by the Government con- 
structing roads and concrete bri which would be heavy enough to 
stand the hard traffic. In support of this plan he states that it would 
put possibly 2,000 prisoners in Atlanta to doing something, making it 
more healthful for them, and also making them better satisiied, 

He pomts out that ie r County has near 200 convicts and that 
not one of them is sick, while hearsay has it that the hospitals at the 
Federal prisons are often filled with sick prisoners. He believes that 
“out in the open“ plan would be the best for their health and àt the 
same time would construct a highway or several Le ay oe which would 
be oF prea use in time of war for this country, and he believes that it 
should be a part of the plan of preparedness as well as any other thing. 


OVER DILLINGHAM BRIDGE. 


The Chattahoochee River would have to be crossed at some point be- 
tween Atlanta and Pensacola, and in Columbus the place to cross it is 
already constructed. Mr. Lanc says that the Dillingham Street Bridge 
is strong enough to hold up any machinery or gun which might be trans- 
ported over it. 

Mr. Lane says that it would be the thing to do, if Congressman W. C. 
“ADAMSON, of Georgia, and W. G. STRAGALL, of Alnbama, and others could 
be Interested, and that he believes that it should be taken up at once. 

The highway could run from Atlanta on the Georgia side to Columbus 
and then cross the Chattahoochee River via the Dillingham Street Bridge 
into Alabama, and then on down into Florida and to Pensacola. This 
noe mep the construction of concrete bridges on all cerceks, ete, on 
the road. 
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MUSCOGEE READY, 


Mr. Lane says that in the construction of the roads of Muscogee 
County that every concrete bridge which has been placed here has been 
constructed of such strength that it could stand e en or n 
which would have to bé moved over it, and that he believes that 
county is the only one in Georgia that this can be sald about. 

In the construction of a concrete bridge stron: = for any use, 
Mr. Lane says that the difference in cost Is less than od ons cent, so it 
me pe seen that to do such work right it could be done with little extra 
cost, i 

EUROPEAN ROADS, 


The roads of Europe which bave been constructed In the years past 
have saved the day for many a movement of troops, This is ily 
true of Germany, and has been a part of tae eS as much as 
any other part, and Mr. Lane believes that nited States should 
prepare in the same way. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATTENTION, 


If no need in the history of the country should ever come up, the 
roads would be constructed and would serve as great highways for the 
States. There is one Government road in Georgia now, built from 
Chattan to La Fayette, Ga., past Port Oglethorpe, and this could be 
continued into Atlanta, gi a straight highway to the Gulf and to 
ELE aae Gulf port of tbe Army and Navy. 

e plan is an interesting one, and with the labor to make it a success 
at the attention of the Congressmen is called to it, with a view of 
them taking it up and making the hi mrs reality. The way over the 
only difficult place—the Chattahoochee River—is constructed 

some of the road already built, it is pointed out. 


The History of Liberty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 17, 1916. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to print 
I insert an address by Edward Everett, delivered at. Charles- 
town, Mass., on July 4, 1828, on “ The history of liberty.” 

Edward Everett, a Representative and a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; born in Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 1794; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1811; tutor in Harvard 1812-1814; 
studied theology and was ordained pastor of the Bruttle 
Street Unitarian Church, Boston, February 9, 1814; elected 
professor of Greek literature in Harvard in 1814, and served 
as such 1819-1826; elected as a Whig to the Nineteenth, Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, and Twenty-third Con- 
gresses (Mur. 4, 1825-Mur. 8, 1835); declined a reelection; 
governor of Massachusetts 1836-1840; declined a commission to 
China in 1843; minister to Great Britain September 8, 1841, 
to August 8, 1845: elected president of Harvard College and 
served from 1846 to 1849; appointed Secretary of State under 
President Fillmore to fill the vacancy cuused by the death of 
Daniel Webster, and served from November 6, 1852, to March 
8, 1858; elected to the United States Senate and seryed from 
March 4, 1853, to May 17, 1854, when he resigned; defeated as 
the American compromise candidate for Vice L'resident in 1860 
oh the ticket headed by John Bell; presidential elector in 1864 
on the Lincoln and Johnson ticket; died in Boston Januury 15, 
1865. ) 

Edward Everett was a worthy colleague in Congress of Clay, 
Wehster, Benton, and Calhoun, one of the great men of his 
time, and “there were giants in those days.” 

The address is as follows: 

THE HISTORY OF LIBERTY. 
(Oration delivered at Charlestown on the 4th of July, 1828.) 

Fellow citizens, the event which we commemorate is all im- 
portant not merely in our own annals but in those of the wortd. 
The sententious English poet has declared that “the proper 
Study of mankind is man,” and of all inquiries of a temporal 
nature the history of our fellow beings is unquestionably among 
the most interesting. But not all the chapters of human his- 
tory are alike important. The annals of our race have been 
filled up with incidents which concern not, or at least ought 
not to concern, the great company of mankind. History, as it 
has often been written, is the genealogy of princes—the field 
book of conquerors, and the fortunes of our fellow men have 
been treated only so far as they have been affected by the 
influence of the great minsters and destroyers of our race. 
Such history is I will not say a worthless study, for It is neces- 
sary for us to know the dark side as well as the bright side of 
our condition. But it is a melancholy study, which fills the 
bosom of the philanthropist and the friend of liberty with 
sorrow. 


But the history of liberty—the history of men struggling to 
be free—the history of men who have acquired and are exer- 
cising their freedom—the history of those grent movements in 
the world by which liberty has been established and perpetu- 
ated forms a subject which we can not contemplate too closely. 
This is the real history of. man—of the human family—of 
rational, immortal beings, $ 

This theme is one; the free of ali climes and nations are 
themselves a people. Their annals are the history of freedom. 
Those who fell victims to their principles in che civil convul 
sions of the short-lived Republics of Greece, or who sunk be- 
neath the power of her invading foes; those who shed their 
blood for liberty amidst the ruins of the Roman Republic; the 
victims of Austrian tyranny in Switzerland and of Spanish 
tyranny in the Netherlands; the solitary champions or the 
united bands of high-minded and patriotice men who have in 
any region or age struggle- and suffered in this great cause 
belong to that people of the free, whose fortunes and progress 
are the most noble theme which man can contemplate. 

The theme belongs to us. We inhabit a country which has 
been signalized in the great history of freedom. We live under 
forms of government more favorable to its diffusion than any 
which the world has elsewhere known. A succession of Inci- 
dents of rare curiosity and almost mysterious connection has 
marked out America as a great theater of political reform. 
Many circumstances stand recorded in our annals connected 
with the assertion of human rights which, were we not familiar 
with them, would fill even our own minds with amazement. 

The theme belongs to the day. We celebrite the return of 
the day on which our separate national existence was declared; 
the day when the momentous experiment was commenced by 
which the world and posterity and we ourselves were to be 
taught how far a nation of men can be trusted with self- 
government—how far life and liberty and property are safe 
and the progress of social improvement Is secure under the 
Influence of laws made by those who are to obey them; the 
day when for the first time in the world a numerous people 
was ushered into the family of nations organized on the prin- 
ciple of the political equality of all the citizens, 

Let us, then, fellow citizens, devote the time which has been 
set apart for this portion of the duties of the day to a husty 
review of the history of liberty, especially to a contemplation 
of some of those astonishing incidents which preceded, accom- 
panied, or have followed the settlement of America and the 
estublishinent of our constitutions, and which phiinly indicate 
a general tendency and cooperation of things towurd the erec- 
tion in this country of the great monitorial school of political 
freedom. 

We hear much at schon! of the liberty of Greece and Rome 
a great and complicated subject, which this is not the occasion 
to attempt to disentangle. True it is that we find in the 
annals of both these nations bright examples of public virtue 
the record of faithful friends of their country, of strenuous 
foes of oppression at home or abroud—and admirable prece- 
dents of popular strength. But we nowhere find in them the 
account of a populous and extensive region, blessed with insti- 
tutions securing the enjoyment nnd transmission of regulated 
Wherty. In freedom, as in most other things, the ancient na- 
tions, while hey made surprisingly near uppreaches to the 
truth, yet, for want of some one great and essential principle 
or instrument, came utterly short of It in practice. They had 
profound and elegant scholars, but for want of the art of 
printing they could not send information out among the people, 
where alone it is of great use in reference to human happiness. 
Some of them ventured boldly to sea, and possessed an aptitude 
for foreign commerce, yet for want of the mariner's compass 
they could not navigate distant oceans, but crept for ages 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. In respect to freedom, 
they established popular governments in single cities, but for 
want of the representative principle they could not extend 
these institutions over a large and populous country. But as 
a large and populous country, generally speaking, can alone 
possess strength enough for self~lefense, this want was fatal. 
The freest of their cities accordingly fell a prey, sooner or later, 
either to a foreign invader or to domestic traitors. 

In this way liberty made no firm progress in the ancient 
States. It was a speculation of the philosopher and an experi- 
ment of the patriet, but not an estublished state of society. 
The patriots of Greece and Rome had, indeed, succeeded in 
enlightening the public mind on one of the cardinal points of 
freedom—the necessity of an elected executive. The name and 
the office of a king were long esteemed not only something to 
be rejected but something rude and uncivilized, belonging to 
Savage nations ignorant of the rights of man as understood in 
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cultivated States. The word “tyrant,” which originally meant 
no more than “ monarch,” soon became with the Greeks synony- 
mous with “oppressor ” and “despot,” as it has continued ever 
since. When the first Cesar made his encroachments on the 
liberties of Rome the patriots even of that age boasted that 
they had— 

There ee eaten nce that would have brooked 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king. 

So deeply rooted was this horror of the very name of king 
in the bosom of the Romans that under their worst tyrants 
and in the darkest days the forms of the Republic were pre- 
served. There was no name, under Nero and Caligula, for the 
office of monarch. The individual who filled the office was 
called Cæsar and Augustus, after the first and second of the 
line. The word “emperor” (imperator) implied no more than 
“general.” The offices of consul and tribune were kept up, 
although if the choice did not fall, as it frequently did, on the 
er:peror it was conferred on his favorite general, and some- 
times on his favorite horse. The senate continued to meet and 
affected to deliberate, and, in short, the Empire began and 
continued a pure military despotism, ingrafted by a sort of 
permanent usurpation on the forms and names of the ancient 
Republic. The spirit, indeed, of liberty had long since ceased 
to animate these ancient forms, and when the barbarous tribes 
of Central Asia and Northern Europe burst into the Roman 
Empire they swept away the poor remnant of these forms and 
established upon their ruins the system of feudal monarchy, 
from which all the modern kingdoms are descended. Efforts 
were made in the Middle Ages by the petty Republies of Italy 
to regain the political rights which a long proscription had 
wrested from them. But the remedy of bloody civil wars be- 
tween neighboring cities was plainly more disastrous than the 
disease of subjection. The struggles of freedom in these little 
States resulted much as they had done in Greece, exhibiting 
brilllant examples of individual character and short intervals 
of public prosperity, but no permanent progress in the organiza- 
tion of liberal governments. 

At length. a new cra seemed to begin. The art of printing 
was invented, The capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
drove the learned Greeks of that city into Italy, and letters 
revived.- A general agitation of public sentiment in various 
parts of Europe ended in the religious reformation. A spirit 
of adventure had been awakened in the maritime nations, and 
projects of remote discovery were started, and the signs of 
the times seemed to augur a great political regeneration. But 
as if to blast this hope in its bud, as if to counterbalance at 
once the operation of these springs of improvement, as if to 
secure the permanence of the arbitrary institutions which ex- 
isted in every part of the Continent at the moment when it was 
most threatened, the last blow, at the same time, was given 
to the remaining power of the great barons—the sole check on 
the despotism of the monarch which the feudal system pro- 
yided—and a new institution was firmly established in Europe, 
prompt, efficient, and terrible in its operation, beyond anything 
which the modern world had seen—I mean the system of stand- 
ing armies; in other words, a military force organized and paid 
to support the king on his throne and retain the people in their 
subjection. 

From this moment the fate of freedom in Europe was sealed. 
Something might be hoped from the amelioration of manners, 
in softening down the more barbarous parts of political des- 
potism; but nothing was to be expected in the form of liberal 
institutions founded on principle. 

The ancient and the modern forms of political servitude were 
thus combined. The Roman emperors, as I have hinted, main- 
tained themselves simply by military force, in nominal accord- 
ance with the forms of the Republic. Their power—to speak 
in modern terms—was no part of the constitution. The feudal 
sovereigns a constitutional precedence in the State 
which, after the diffusion of Christianity, they claimed by the 
grace of God; but their power, in point of fact, was circum- 
scribed by that of their brother barons. With the firm estab- 
lishment of standing armies was consummated a system of 
avowed despotism, parulyzing all expression of the popular 
will, existing by divine right, and unbalanced by any effectual 
check in the State. It needs but a glance at the state of 
Europe in the beginning of the sixteenth century to see that, 
notwithstanding the revival and diffusion of letters, the prog- 
ress of the reformation, and the improvement of manners, the 
tone of the people in the most enlightened countries was more 
abject than it had been since the days of the Cæsars. The 
state of England certainly compared favorably with that of 


any other part of Europe; but who can patiently listen to the lan- 
guage with which Henry VIII chides and Elizabeth scolds the 
lords and commons of the Parliament of Great Britain? 

All hope of liberty then seemed lost; in Europe all hope was 
lost. A disastrous turn had been given to the general move- 
ment of things, and in the disclosure of the fatal secret of 
standing armies the future political servitude of man was ap- 
parently decided. 

But en change is destined to come over the face of things, as 
romantic in its origin as it is wonderful in its progress. All 
is not lost; on the contrary, all is saved at the moment when 
all seemed involved in ruin. Let me just allude to the incidents 
connected with this change, as they have lately been described 
by an accomplished countryman, now beyond the sea. (Irving's 
Life of Columbus.) 

About half a league from the little seaport of Palos, in the 
Province of Andalusia, in Spain, stands a convent dedicated 
to St. Mary. Some time in the year 1486 a poor wayfaring 
stranger, accompanied by a small boy, makes his appearance 
on foot at the gate of this convent and begs of the porter a 
little bread and water for his child. This friendless stranger 
is Columbus. Brought up in the hardy pursuit of a mariner— 
occasionally serving in the fleets of his native country—with 
the burden of 50 years upon his frame, the unprotected for- 
eigner makes his suit to the sovereigns of Portugal and Spain. 
He tells them that the broad, flat earth on which we tread is 
round, and he proposes, with what seems a sacrilegious hand, 
to lift the veil which had hung, from the creation of the world, 
over the bounds of the ocean. He promises by a western course 
to reach the eastern shores of Asia—the region of gold and 
diamonds and spices; to extend the sovereignty of Christian 
kings over realms and nations hitherto unapproached and un- 
known, and ultimately to perform a new crusade to the Holy 
Land and ransom the sepulcher of our Savior with the new- 
found gold of the East. 

Who shall believe the chimerical pretension. The learned 
men examine it and pronounce it futile. The royal pilots have 
ascertained by their own experience that it is groundless. 
The priesthood have considered it, and have pronounced that 
sentence, so terrific where the Inquisition reigns, that it is a 
wicked heresy. The common sense and popular feeling of men 
have been kindled into disdain and indignation toward a 
project which, by a strange new chimera, represented one half 
of mankind walking with their feet toward the other half. 

Such is the reception which his proposal meets. For a tong 
time the great cause of humanity, depending on the discovery 
of this fair continent, Is involved in the fortitude, perseverance, 
and spirit of the solitary stranger, already past the time of 
life when the pulse of adventure beats full and high. If, sink- 
ing beneath the indifference of the great, the sneers of the 
wise, the enmity of the mass, and the persecution of a host of 
adversaries, high and low, he give up the thankless pursuit 
of his noble vision, what a hope for mankind is blasted! But 
he does not sink. He shakes off his enemies, as the lion shakes 
the dewdrops from his mane. That consciousness of motive and 
of strength which always supports the man who is worthy to 
be supported sustains him in his hour of trial, and at length, 
after years of expectation, importunity, and hope deferred, he 
launches forth upon the unknown deep to discover a new world, 
under the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella! Let us dwell for 
a moment on the auspices under which our country was discoy- 
ered. The patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella! Yes; doubt- 
less they have fitted out a convoy worthy the noble temper of 
the man and the grandeur of his project. Convinced at length 
that it is no day dream of a heated visionary, the fortunate 
sovereigns of Castile and Aragon, returning from their triumph 
over the last of the Moors, and putting a victorious close to a 
war of seven centuries’ duration, have no doubt prepared an 
expedition of well-appointed magnificence to go out upon this 
splendid search for other worlds. They have made ready, no 
doubt, their proudest galleon to waft the herole adventurer 
upon his path of glory, with a waole armada of kindred spirits 
to accompany him. 

Alas! from his ancient resort of Palos—which he first visited 
as a mendicant—in three frail barks, of which two were with- 
out decks, the great discoverer of America sails forth on the 
first voyage across the unexplored ocean! Such is the patronage 
of kings. A few years pass by; he discovers a new hemisphere; + 
the wildest of his visions fade into insignificance before the 
reality of their fulfilment; he finds a new world for Castile 
and Leon, and comes back to Spain loaded with chains. Repub- 
nee a is said, are ungrateful; such are the rewards of mon- 
archies! 
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With this humble instrumentality did it please Providence to 
prepare the theater for those events by which a new dispensa- 
tion of liberty was to be communicated to man, But much is 
yet to transpire before even the commencement can be made in 
the establishment of those institutions by which this great 
adyancé in human affairs was to be effected. The discovery 
of America had taken place under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment most disposed for maritim> adventure, and best enabled 
to extend a helping arm, such as it was, to the enterprise of the 
grent (discoverer. But it was not from the same quarter that 
the elements of liberty could be introduced into the new world. 
Causes, upon which I need not dwell, made it impossible that 
the great political reform should go forth from Spain. For 
this object a new train of incidents was preparing in another 
quarter, 

The only real advances which modern Europe had made in 
freedom had been made in England. The cause of constitu- 
tional liberty in that country was persecuted, was subdued, 
but not annihilated nor trampled out of being. From the 
choicest of its suffering champions were collected the brave 
band of emigrants who first went out on the second, the more 
precious, voyage of discoyery—the discovery of a land where 
liberty and its consequent blessings might be established. 

A late English writer (in London Quarterly Review for Jan- 
unary, 1828) has permitted himself to say that the original es- 
tablishment of the United States, and that of the colony of 
Botany Bay, were pretty nearly modeled on the same plan. 
The meaning of this slanderous insinuation is that the United 
Stutes were settled by deported convicts, in like manner as 
New South Wales has been settled by transported felons. It is 
doubtless true that at one period the English Government was 
in the habit of condemning to hard labor as servants in the 
colonies a portion of those who had received the sentence of 
the law. If this practice makes it proper to compare America 
with Botany Bay, the same comparison might be made of 
England herself before the practice of transportation began, 
and eyen now, inasmuch as a considerable number of convicts 
are at all times retained at home. In one sense, indeed, we 
might doubt whether the allegation were more of a reproach or 
a compliment. During the time that the colonization of Amer- 
ica was going on the most rapidly some of the best citizens 
of England, if it be any part of good citizenship to resist op- 
pression, were immured in her prisons of state or lying at 
the mercy of the law. (See Mr. Walsh’s United States and 
Great Britain, sec. 2.) 

Such were some of the convicts by whom America was set- 
-tled—men convicted of fearing God more than they feared man; 
of sacrificing property, ease, and all the comforts of life to a 
sense of duty and the dictates of conscience; men convicted of 
pure lives, brave hearts, and simple manners. The enterprise 
was led by Raleigh, the chivalrous convict, who unfortunately 
believed that his royal master had the heart of a man and 
would not let a sentence of death which had slumbered for 
16 years revive and take effect after so long an interval of 
employment and favor. But nullum tempus occurrit regi. 
The felons who followed next were the heroic and long-suffer- 
ing church of Robinson, at Leyden—Carver, Brewster, Brad- 
ford, Winslow, and their pious associates, convicted of wor- 
shiping Goc according to the dictates of their consciences, and 
of giving up all—country, property, and the tombs of their 
fathers—that they might do it unmolested. Not content with 
having driven the Puritans from her soil, England next enacted 
or put in force the oppressive laws which colonized Maryland 
with Catholics and Pennsylvania with Quakers. Nor was it 
long before the American plantations were recruited by the 
Germans convicted. of inhabiting the Palatinate, when the 
merciless armies of Louis XIV were turned into that devoted 
region, and by the Huguenots, convicted of holding what they 
deemed the simple truth of Christianity, when it pleased the 
mistress of Louis XIV to be very zealous for the Catholic faith. 
These were followed in the next century by the Highlanders, 
convicted of the enormous crime, under a monarchical govern- 
ment, of loyalty to their hereditary prince on the plains of 
Culloden; and the Irish, convicted of supporting the rights of 
their country against what they deemed an oppressive external 
power. Such are the convicts by whom America was settled. 

In this way a fair representation of whatsoever was most 
valuable in European character—the resolute industry of one 
nation, the inventive skill and curious arts of another, the cour- 
age, conscience, principle, self-denial of all—was winnowed 
out by the policy of the prevailing Governments as a precious 
seel wherewith to plant the American soil. By this singular 
coincidence of events our country was constituted the great 
asylum of suffering virtue and oppressed humanity. It could 


now no longer be said—as it was of the Roman Empire—that 
mankind was shut up as if in a vast prison house, from whence 
there was no escape. The political and ecclesiastical oppressors 
of the world allowed their persecution to find a limit at the 
shores of the Atlantic. They scarce ever attempted to pursue 
their yictims beyond its protecting waters. It is plain that 
in this way alone the design of Providence could be accom- 
plished, which provided for one catholic school of freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere. For it must not be a freedom of too 
sectional and peculiar a cast. On the stock of the English 
civilization as the general basis were to be ingrafted the lan- 
guages, the arts, and the tastes of the other civilized nations. 
A tie of consanguinity must connect the members of every 
family of Europe with some portion of our happy land, so that 
in all their trials and disasters they may look safely beyond 
the ocean for a refuge. The victims of power, of intolerance, 
of war, of disaster, in every other part of the world, must feel 
that they may find a kindred home within our limits. Kings, 
whom the perilous convulsions of the day have shaken from 
their thrones, must find a safe retreat, and the needy emigrant 
must at least not fail of his bread and water, were it only for 
the sake of the great discoverer, who was himself obliged to 
beg them. On this corner stone the temple of our freedom was 
laid from the first: 

For here the exile met from every clime, 

And spoke in friendship every distant tongue; 

Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung. 

Were here divided by the running brook. 

This peculiarity of our population, which some have thought 
a misfortune, is in reality one of the happiest circumstances 
attending the settlement of the country. It assures the exile 
from every part of Europe a kind reception from men of his 
own tongue and race. Had we been the unmixed descendants 
of any one nation of Europe, we should have retained a moral 
and intellectual dependence on that nation, even after the dis- 
solution of our political connection had taken place. It was 
sufficient for the great purposes in view that the earliest settle- 
ments were made by men who had fought the battles of liberty 
in England, and who brought with them the rudiments of con- 
stitutional freedom to a region where no deep-rooted proscrip- 
tions would prevent their development. Instead of marring the 
symmetry of our social system, it is one of its most attractive 
and beautiful peculiarities, that with the prominent qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon character inherited from our English 
fathers we have an admixture of almost everything that is 
yaluable in the character of most of the other States of Europe. 

Such was the first preparation for the great political reform, 
of which America was to be the theater. The colonies of 
England, of a country where the supremacy of laws and the 
constitution is best recognized—the North American Colonies— 
were protected from the first against the introduction of the 
unmitigated despotism which prevailed in the Spanish settle- 
ments, the continuance of which, down to the moment of their 
late revolt, prevented the education of those Provinces in the 
exercise of political rights, and in that way has thrown them 
into the revolution inexperienced and unprepared—victims, 
some of them, to a domestic anarchy scarcely less grievous 
than the foreign yoke they have thrown off. While, however, 
the settlers of America brought with them the principles and 
feelings, the political habits and temper, which defied the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, and made it necessary when 
they were to be oppressed that they should be oppressed under 
the forms of law, it was an unavoidable consequence of the 
state of things—a result, perhaps, of the very nature of a 
colonial government—that they should be thrown into a posi- 
tion of controversy with the mother country and thus become 
familiar with the whole energetic doctrine and discipline of re- 
sistance. This formed and hardened the temper of the colonists, 
and trained them up to a spirit meet for the struggles of 
separation. : 

On the other hand, by what I had almost called an accidental 
circumstance, but one which ought rather to be considered as 
a leading incident in the great train of events connected with 
the establishment of constitutional freedom in this country, 
it came to pass that nearly all the colonies (founded as they 
were on the charters granted to corporate institutions in Eng- 
land, which had for their object the pursuit of the branches 
of industry and trade pertinent to a new plantation) adopted 
a regular representative system, by which, as in ordinary civil 
corporations, the affairs of the community are decided by the 
will and voices of its members or those authorized by them. 
It was no device of the parent government which gave us our 
colonial assemblies. It was no refinement of philosophical 
statesmen to which we are indebted for our republican institu- 
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tions of government. They grew up, as it were, by accident, on 
the simple foundation 1 have named. “A house of burgesses,” 
says Hutchinson, “broke out in Virginia in 1620.“ and, al- 
though there was no color for it in the charter of Massachu- 
setts, a house of deputies appeared suddenly in 1634.“ “Lord 
Say,” observes the same historian, “ tempted the. principal men 
of Massachusetts to make themselves and their heirs nobles 
and absolute governors of a new colony, but under -this plan 
they could find no people to follow them.” 

At this early period and in this simple, unpretending manner 
was Introduced to the world that greatest discovery in political 
science, or political practice, a representative republican sys- 
tem. “The discovery of the system of the representative re- 
public.” says M. de Chateaubriand, “is one of the grentest 
political events that ever occurred.” But it is not one of the 
greatest, it is the very greatest, and combined with another 
principle, to which I shall presently advert, and which is also 
the invention of the United States, it marks an era in human 
affairs, a discovery in the great science of social life, com- 
pared with which everything else that terminates In the tem- 
poral interests of man sinks into insignificance, 

Thus, then, was the foundation laid, and thus was the prep- 
arution commenced, of the grand political regeneration. For 
about a century and a half this preparation was carried on. 
Without any of the temptations which drew the Spanish ad- 
venturers to Mexico and Peru, the Colonies throve almost be- 
yond example, and in the face of neglect, contempt, and perse- 
cution. Their numbers in the substantial middle classes of 
life Increased with singular rapidity ; no materials out of which 
an aristocracy could be formed, no great eleemosynary estab- 
lishments to cause an influx of paupers, There was nothing 
but the rewards of labor and the hope of freedom. 

But at length this hope, never adequately satisfied, began to 

turn into doubt and despair. The Colonies had become too 
important to be overlooked ; their government was a prerogative 
too important to be left in their own hands, and the legislation 
of the mother country decidedly assumed a form which an- 
nounced to the patriots that the hour at fength had come when 
the chains of the great discoverer were to be avenged, the suf- 
ferings of the first Settlers to be compensated, and the long- 
deferred hopes of humanity to be fulfilled. 
Lou need not, friends and fellow citizens, that I should 
dwell upon the Incidents of the last great act in the colonial 
drama. This very place was the scene of some of the earliest 
and the most memoruble of them; their recollection is a part of 
your inheritance of honor. In the early councils aud first strug- 
gies of the great Revolutionary enterprise the citizens of this 
place were among the most prominent. The measures of re- 
sistance which were projected by the patriots of Charlestown 
were opposed but by one Individual. An active cooperation ex- 
isted between the politien! leaders in Boston and this place. 
The beacon light which was kindled in the towers of Christ 
Church, in Boston, on the night of the 18th of April, 1775. 
was answered from the steeple of the church in which we are 
now assembled. The intrepid messenger who was sent forward 
to convey to Hancock and Adams the intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the British troops was furnished with a horse for 
his eventful errand by a respected citizen of this pluce. At the 
close of the following momentous day the British forces—the 
remnant of its disaxters—found refuge, under the shades of 
night, upon the heights of Charlestown, and there, on the 
ever-ineniorable 17th of June, that greut and costly sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom wns consummated with fire and blood, 
Your hilltops were strewed with the illustrious deaud; your 
bomes were wrapped in flames; the fair fruits of a century 
and a half of civilized culture were reduced to a heap of 
bloody ashes, and 2,000 men, women, and children turned house- 
less upon the world. With the exception of the ravages of the 
19th of April, the chalice of woe and desolation was in this 
manner first presented to the lips of the citizens of Charlestown. 
Thus devoted, as it were, to the cause, it is no wonder that the 
spirit of the Revolution should have taken possession of their 
bosoms and been transmitted to their children. The American 
who, in any part of the Union, could forget the scenes and the 
principles of the Revolution would thereby prove himself un- 
worthy of the blessings which he enjoys; but the citizen of 
Charlestown who could be cold on this momentous theme must 
hear a voice of reproach from the walls which were reared on 
the ashes of the 17th of June—a piercing cry from the very 
sods of yonder hill. 

The Revolution was at length accomplished. The political 
separation of the country from Great Britain was effected, and 
it now remained to organize the liberty which had been reaped 


on bloody fields—to establish in the place of the Government 
whose yoke had been thrown off a Government at home, which 
should fulfill the great design of the Revolution and satisfy 
the demands of the friends of liberty at large. What manifold 


perils awaited the step! The danger was great that too little 
or too much would be done. Smarting under the oppressions 
of a distant Government, whose spirit was alien to their feel- 
ings, there was great danger that the Colonies, in the act of 
declaring themselves sovereign and independent States, would 
push to an extreme the prerogative of their separate independ- 
ence and refuse to admit any authority beyond the limits of 
each particular Commonwealth. On the other hand, achieving 
their independence beneath the banners of the Continental 
Army, ascribing, and justly, a large portion of their success 
to the personal qualities of the beloved Father of his Country, 
there was danger, not less imminent, that those who perceived 
the evils of the opposite extreme would be disposed to confer 
too much strength on one general government, and would, 
perhaps, even fancy the necessity of investing the hero of the 
Revolution in form with that sovereign power which his per- 
sonal ascendency gave him in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Such and so critical was the alternative which the organization 
of the new government presented, and on the successful issue 
of which the entire benefit of this great movement in human 
affairs was to depend. - 


The first effort to solve the great problem was made in the 
course of the Revolution, and was without success, The Ar- 
ticles of Confederation verged to the extreme of a Union too 
weak for its great purposes, and the moment the pressure of 
the war was withdrawn the inadequacy of this first project 
of a government was felt. The United States found themselves 
overwhelmed with debt, without the means of paying it. Rich 
In the materials of an extensive commerce, they found their 
ports crowded with foreign ships and themselves without the 
power to raise a reyenue. Abounding in all the elements of 
national wealth, they wanted resources to defray the ordinary 
expenses of government, 

For a moment, and to the hasty observer, this last effort 
for the establishment of freedom had failed. No fruit had 
sprung from this lavish expenditure of treasure and blood. 
We had changed the powerful protection of the mother country 
into a cold and jealous amity, if not into a slumbering hostility, 
The oppressive principles against which our fathers had strug- 
gled were succeeded by more oppressive realities. The burden 
of the British navigation act was, as operating on the Colonies, 
removed, but it was followed by the impossibility of protecting 
our shipping by a navigation law of our own. A state of 
material prosperity, existing before the Revolution, was suc- 
ceeded by universal exhaustion, and a high and indignant tone 
of militant patriotism by universal despondency. 


It remained, then, to give its last great effect to all that had 
been done since the discovery of America for the establishment 
of the cause of liberty in the Western Hemisphere, and by 
another more deliberate effort to organize a Government by 
which not only the present evils under which the country was 
suffering should be remedied but the final design of Providence 
should be fulfilled. Such was the task which devolved on the 
statesmen who convened at Philadelphia on the 2d day of 
May, 1787, of which Gen. Washington was elected president, 
and over whose debates your townsman, Mr. Gorham, presided 
for two or three months as chairman of the committee of the 
whole during the discussion of the plan of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The very first step to be taken was one of pain and regret. 
The old Confederation was to be given up. What misgivings 
and grief must not this preliminary sacrifice have occasioned 
to the patriotic members of the convention! They were at- 
tached, and with reason, to its simple majesty. It was weak 
then, but it had been strong enough to carry the Colonies 
through the storms of the Revolution. Some of the great men 
who led up the forlorn hope of their country in the hour of her 
dearest peril had died in its defense. Could not a little ineffi- 
ciency be pardoned to a Union with which France had made an 
alliance and England had made peace? Could the proposed new 
Government do more or better things than this had done? 
Who could give assurance, when the flag of the old Thirteen 
was struck, that the hearts of the people could be rallied to 
another banner? 

Such were the misgivings of some of the great men of that 
day—the Henrys, the Gerrys, and other eminent anti-Federal- 
ists, to whose scruples it is time that justice should be done. 
They were the sagacious misgivings of wise men, the just fore- 
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bodings of brave men, who were determined not to defraud pos- | (which it found in a condition scarcely better than Turkey) 


terity of the blessings for which they had all suffered and for 
which some of them had fought. 

The members of that convention, in going about the great 
work before them, deliberately laid aside the means by which 
ail preceding legislators had aimed to accomplish a like work. 
In founding a strong and efficient Government, adequate to 
the raising up of a powerful and prosperous people, their first 
step was to reject the institutions to which other Governments 
traced their strength and prosperity, or had, at least, regarded 
ns the necessary conditions of stability and order. The world 
had settled down into the belief that an hereditary monarch 
was necessary to give strength to the executive power. The 
framers of our Constitution provided for an elective Chief 
Magistrate, chosen every four years. Every other country 
had been betrayed into the admission of a distinction of ranks 
in society, under the absurd impression that privileged orders 
are necessary to the permanence of the social system. The 
frumers of our Constitution established everything on the pure 
natural basis of a uniform equality of the elective franchise, 
to be exercised by all the citizens at fixed and short intervals, 
In other countries it had been thought necessary to constitute 
some one political center toward whieh all political power 
should tend, and at which in the last resort it should be exer- 
cised. The framers of the Constitution devised a scheme of 
confederate and representative sovereign republics, united in a 
happy distribution of powers, which, reserving to the separate 
States all the political functions essential to local administra- 
tion and private justice, bestowed upon the General Govern- 
ment those, and those only, required for the service of the 
whole. 

Thus was completed the great Revolutionary movement; thus 
was perfected that mature organization of a free system, 
destined, as we trust, to stand forever as the exemplar of 
popular government. Thus was discharged the duty of our 
fathers to themselves, to the country, and to the world. 

The power of the example thus set up in the eyes of the 
nations was instantly and widely felt. It was immediately 
made visible to sagacious observers that a constitutional age 
had begun. It was in the nature of things that where the 
former evil existed in its most inveterate form the reaction 
should also be the most violent. Hence the dreadful excesses 
that marked the progress of the French Revolution and for a 
while almost made the name of liberty odious. But it is 
not less in the nature of things that when the most indis- 
putable and enviable political blessings stand illustrated before 
the world—not merely in speculation and in theory, but in 
living practice and bright example—the nations of the earth, 
in proportion as they have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and 
hands to grasp, should insist on imitating the example. France 
clung to the hope of constitutional liberty through 30 years of 
appalling tribulation, and now enjoys the freest constitution 
in Europe. Spain, Portugal, the two Italian Kingdoms, and 
several of the German States have entered on the same path. 
Their progress has been and must be various, modified by cir- 
cumstances, by the interests and passions of Governments and 
men, and in some cases seemingly arrested. But their march 
is as sure as fate. If we believe at all in the political revival 
of Europe, there can be no really retrograde movement in this 
cause, and that which seems so in the revolutions of govern- 
ment is, like that of the heavenly bodies, a part of their eternal 
orbit. 

There can be no retreat, for the great exemplar must stand, 
to convince the hesitating nations, under every reverse, that 
the reform they strive at is real, is practicable, is within their 
reach. Efforts at reform by the power of action and reaction 
may fluctuate, but there is an element of popular strength 
abroad in the world stronger than forms and institutions, and 
daily growing in power. A public opinion of a new kind has 
arisen among men—the opinion of the civilized world. Spring- 
ing into existence on the shores of our own continent, it has 
grown with our growth and strengthened with our strength, 
till now this moral giant, like that of the ancient poet, marches 
along the earth and across the ocean, but his front is among the 
stars. The course of the day does not weary nor the darkness 
of night arrest him. He grasps the pillars of the temple where 
Oppression sits enthroned, not groping and benighted, like the 
strong man of old, to be crushed himself beneath the fall, but 
trampling in his strength on the massy ruins. 

Under the influence, I might almost say the unaided influ- 
ence, of public opinion, formed and nourished by our example. 
three wonderful revolutions have broken out in a generation. 
That of France, not yet consummated, has left that country 


in the possession of the blessings of a representative constitu- 
tional government. Another revolution has emancipated the 
American possessions of Spain, by an almost unassisted action 
of moral causes. Nothing but the strong sense of the age that 
a Government like that of Ferdinand ought not to subsist over 
regions like those which stretch to the south of us on the con- 
tinent could have sufficed to bring about their emancipation 
against all the obstacles which the state of society among them 
opposes at present, to regulated liberty and safe independence. 
When an eminent British statesman (Mr. Canning) said of 
the emancipation of these States, that “he had called into ex- 
istence a new world in the West,“ he spoke as wisely as the 
artist who, having tipped the forks of a conductor with silver, 
should boast that he had created the lightning which it calls_ 
down from the clouds, But the greatest triumph of public 
opinion is the revolution of Greece. The spontaneous sense of 
the friends of liberty at home and abroad—without armies, 
without navies, without concert, and acting only through the 
simple channels of ordinary communication, principally the 
press—has rallied the Governments of Europe to this ancient 
and favored soil of freedom. Pledged to remain at peace, they 
have been driven by the force of public sentiment into the 
war. Leagued against the cause of revolution as such, they 
have been compelled to send their armies and navies to fight 
the battles of revolt. Dignifying the barbarous oppressor of 
Christian Greece with the title of “ ancient and faithful ally,” 
they have been constrained by the outraged feeling of the 
civilized world to burn up in time of peace the navy of their 
ally, with all his antiquity and ali his fidelity, and to cast 
the broad shield of the holy alliance over a young and turbu- 
lent Republic. 

This bright prospect may be clouded in; the powers of 
Europe, which haye reluctantly taken, may speedily abandon 
the field. Some inglorious composition may yet save the Otto- 
man Empire from dissolution at the sacrifice and liberty of 
Greece and the power of Europe. But such are not the indi- 
cations of things. The prospect is fair that the political regen- 
eration which commenced in the West is now going backward 
to resuscitate the once happy and long-deserted regions of the 
older world. The hope is not now chimerical that those lovely 
islands, the flower of the Levant—the shores of that renowned 
sea around which all the associations of antiquity are concen- 
trated—are again to be brought back to the sway of civilization 
and Christianity. Happily, the interest of the great powers 
of Europe seems to beckon them onward in the path of human- 
ity. The half-deserted coasts of Syria and Egypt, the fertile 
but almost desolated Archipelago, the empty shores of Africa, 
the granary of ancient Rome, seem to offer themselves as i 
ready refuge for the crowded, starving, discontented millions 
of Western Europe. No natural nor political obstacle opposes 
itself to their occupation. France has long cast a wishful eye 
on Egypt. Napoleon derived the idea of his expedition, which 
was set down to the unchastened ambition of a reyolutionary 
soldier, from a memoir found in the cabinet of Louis XVI. 
England has already laid her hand—an arbitrary, but a civil- 
lized and Christian hand—on Malta, and the Ionian Isles, and 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and Candia must soon follow. It is not beyond 
the reach of hope that a representative republic may be estab- 
lished in central Greece and the adjacent islands. In this way, 
and with the example of what has here been done, it is not too 
much to anticipate that many generations will not pass before 
the same beuignant influence will revisit the awakened East 
and thus fulfill, in the happiest sense, the vision of Columbus 
by restoring a civilized population to the primitive seats of our 
holy faith. 

Fellow citizens, the eventful pages in the volume of human 
fortune are opening upon us with sublime rapidity of succes- 
sion. It is 200 years this summer since a few of that party 
who in 1628 commenced in Salem the first settlement of Massa- 
chusetts were sent by Goy. Endicott to explore the spot where 
we stand. They found that one ploneer, of the name of Wal- 
ford, had gone before them, and had planted himself among 
the numerous and warlike savages in this quarter. From them, 
the native lords of the soil, these first hardy adventurers de- 
rived their title to the lands on which they settled, and in some 
degree prepared the way by the arts of civilization and peace 
for the main body of the colonists of Massachusetts, under 
Gov. Winthrop, who two years afterwards, by a coincidence 
which you will think worth naming, arrived in Mystic River 
and pitched his patriarchal tent on Ten Hills upon the 17th 
day of June, 1630. Massachusetts at that moment consisted 
of six huts at Salem and one at this place. It seems but a 
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span of time as the mind ranges over it. A venerable in- 
dividual is living at the seat of the first settlement whose 
life covers one-half of the entire period, the venerable Dr. 
Holyoke, of Salem; but what a destiny has been unfolded before 
our country! What events have crowded your annals! What 
scenes of thrilling interest and eternal glory have signalized 
the very spot where we stand! 

In that unceasing march of things, which calls forward the 
successive generations of men to perform their part on the stage 
of life, we at length are summoned to appear. Our fathers 
have passed their hour of visitation; how worthily, let the 
growth and prosperity of our happy land and the security of 
our firesides attest. Or, If this appeal be too weak to move us, 
let the eloquent silence of yonder famous heights—let the col- 
umn which is there rising in simple majesty—recall their ven- 
erable forms as they toiled in the hasty trenches through the 
dreary watches of that night of expectation, heaving up the 
sods, where many of them lay in peace and in honor before the 
following sun had set. The turn has come to us. The trial 
of adversity was theirs; the trial of prosperity is ours. Let 
us meet it as men who know their duty and prize their bless- 
ings. Our position is the most enviable, the most responsible, 
which men can fill. If this generation does its duty, the cause 
of constitutional freedom is safe. If we fail—if we fail, not 
only do we defraud our children of the inheritance which we 
received from our fathers, but we blast the hopes of the friends 
of liberty throughout our continent, throughout Europe, 
throughout the world, to the end of time. 

History is not without her examples of hard-fought fields, 
where the banner of liberty has floated triumphantly on the 
wildest storm of battle. She is without her examples of a 
people by whom the dear-bought treasure has been wisely 
employed and safely handed down. The eyes of the world 
are turned for that example to us. It is related by an ancient 
historian (Dio Cassius, Lib. XLVII in fin.) of that Brutus 
who slew Cæsar, that he threw himself on his sword after the 
disastrous Battle of Philippi, with the bitter exclamation 
that he had followed virtue as a substance, but found it a name. 
It is not too much to say that there are at this moment noble 
spirits in the elder world who are anxiously watching the prac- 
tical operation of our institutions, to learn whether liberty, 
as they have been told, is a mockery, a pretense, and a curse— 
or a blessing, for which it becomes them to brave the scaffold 
and the scimitar. 

Let us, then, as we assemble on the birthday of the Nation, 
as we gather upon the green turf, once wet with precious 
blood, let us devote ourselves to the sacred cause of constitu- 
tional liberty. Let us abjure the interests and passions which 
divide the great family of American freemen. Let the rage of 
party spirit sleep to-duy. Let us resolve that our children shall 
have cause to bless the memory of their fathers, as we have 
cause to bless the memory of ours, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, each Member of Congress as 
well as the whole people of the country have for some months 
thought much about the condition of our nutional defenses, and I 
believe most Members have tried to ascertain what were the 
needs and demands on this question and to sanely provide for 
those needs and bring forth such a measure as would meet the 
approval of the great body of American people who constitute 
the real strength of the Nation. It is not a matter of surprise 
that a question, old as the Government yet comparatively new in 
its demands, because of changed conditions In the affairs of the 
world, should have found the people of the country far from a 
unit as to just what should be done. There have, in the main, 
been two ideas that have engaged the minds of the people since 
the matter was brought pointedly before them a few months ago. 
One idea has been to go to the extreme of military preparedness 
and cumber the country with an Army and Navy exceedingly 
expensive and unreasonably large. The other has been that, 
while it is apparent that our present Army and Navy are hardly 


what they should be, there were no good and sufficient reasons 
why the country should become hysterical and provide such an 
Army and Navy as would be unreasonably large. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to note that the great Military 
Affairs Committee of this House has chosen rather to approve 
of the reasonable view and have unanimously reported a bill 
that appeals to me to be one worthy of support. The bill will, 
as I view it, be a disappointment to those who want a standing 
army of half a million soldiers. It perhaps will not quite meet 
with the approval of those who believe that no increases should 
be made. It will, however, provide what appears to be a very 
reasonable increase in the Regular Army and at the same time 
provide for the organization of a potential force of trained men 
that will meet any reasonable expectation should trouble come. 
It is a matter of much satisfaction to these of us who have 
hoped for a sane and sensible bill to be brought out, that we are 
permitted to support such a bill as I believe this to be. The 
report on this bill shows that the country is not now as destitute 
of defense as many have insisted that it is. In reading the re- 
port of the committee I note that we now have perhaps more 
than a million men in this country of military age who have 
had military training. Most of these would be available in 
time of trouble and would form a very formiduble basis around 
which an army could be mobilized. The report says we huve 
750,000 modern rifles and 400,000 Krag rifles, which are effec- 
tive modern arms, We have more than 1,000 machine guns and 
nearly 1,000 field guns of the most modern pattern. The report 
cites the further fact that there are stored away in the arsenals 
of the country 200,000,000 rounds of ammunition for the small 
guns and nearly a million rounds for the larger ones. It might 
be stated in addition to this that the Government has arms and 
ammunition factories fully equipped for bringing out more sup- 
plies should the emergency require. 

Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, United States Army. retired, in 
the hearing before the Military Affairs Committee, among other 
things, said as follows: 

Our gun and ammunition factories are manufacturing at least 
5.000.000 rifle cartridges dally and will be soon capable of manu- 
facturing daily 50.000 artillery shells or even more. As a matter of 
fact, there is pow being manufactured in our country dally more war 


materials than any two armies now warring against each other are 
using in the same time. 


Continuing, he said: 


Having had mach to do with the construction and placing of our 
fortifications and inspecting ev one along the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Guif coasts, as well as beving bad an . ol sceing all the 
great armies of the world and many of their strongest fortifications, in- 
cluding the Dardanelles I am prepared to say that our coasts are as 
weil defended as the coasts of any country, and with the same class of 
high-power guns and henvy projectiles. At the time of the Spanish War 
we had bat a few modere guns mounted. To-day there bave been 
manufactured and mounted, or placed ready to be mounted, approxi- 
mately 1,000 hign-power guns—to be accurate, 994 high-power guns and 
nearly 500 12-inch mortars. These are better in some respects than the 
guns that are mounted at the Dardanelles, which have resisted the 
most powerful ships of the war of the British and French Navies and 
practically resulted in that ee being a total fallure with the 
joss of 125,000 fives and $1,600,000,000 in money, 4 

In view of these facts it appears to me that while the com- 
mittee has not provided a bill that will meet with the approval 
of the ultramilitary advocates, it is such a bill as should com- 
mand the respect of the great body of the people and we believe 
that it will. This bill, if I understand it, provides for an in- 
crease of 40,000 in the Regular Army and nationalizes the Stute 
militia in times of war or times when war appears Imminent. 

I like the idea of making the State militia n part of the plan 
for our military defense. In the first place the militia is com- 
posed of men and boys from among the great body of people who 
in times of peace go about getting the spirit and sentiment that 
makes for peace, while the man who does nothing but continually 
talk war, drill, and prepare for war may lose this very essential 
touch that the member of the State guurd hus. Then again, the 
pay that is allowed the militia, when compared with the pay it 
would require to keep that same number of men in the Regular 
Army, is but nothing. It appears to me that it,is but paying the 
uctual expense thut the State guard goes to in getting to and 
from his place of drill, and is not a pay for his patriotic service 
that he renders when he prepares himself to be a unit in the de- 
tense force of the Nation. We do not keep him as a burden on 
producing and consuming people of the country, but ruther give 
him such pay as will assist him in his drill and preparation. 
While on the other hand, the Regular soldier, useful and essen- 
tial to a certain number. necessarily lives in a sphere that pre- 
vents his coming in close contact with the great body of people, 
and thus ne may come to cultivate the military rather than the 
civic ideals, which military ideals, I believe, in a republic, should 
not be encouraged to the extent of creating and maintaining a 


great Regular Army in time of peace. 
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Mr. Speaker, there may be those who would like to see this 
country at war with some other country. I hope there are none 
who would. I have here and there read opinions in certain 
newspapers that would seem to justify such a course, and the 
reasons given did not appeal to me, nor will they appeal to the 
great body of American people who desire only to be allowed to 
exert their energies along the avenues of peace with all man- 
kind. All over this fair land to-day the men and women who 
are engaged in making homes, educating children, and teaching 
the principles of justice, humanity, and Christianity are pray- 
ing that we may go on in peace and devoutly hoping that the 
blighting touch of war may be spared our land forever. I am 
one of those who have not been impressed with the claims of 
those who believe that great preparation for war insures us 
against war. I can not persuade myself that our danger of a 
conflict with any of the first-class nations of the world is prob- 
able at any time in the near future. I am rather of the opinion 
that when the war god has taken his frightful toll from the 
broken and bleeding nations of Europe reason will again be 
enthroned and a long period of peace ensue. It appears to me 
that to believe otherwise is to forsake much of the faith that 
has gone far to make us a great people; but, believing this 
as I sincerely do, I would not neglect so important a matter as 
to make a reasonable and rational provision to repel any hostile 
people who would dare to do us harm or interfere with our 
purpose to be a free people, fully determined to enjoy the bless- 
ings of free government even, if need be, at the expense of 
fighting for that liberty as did our fathers. My position ex- 
actly stated is that I want to be ready to meet trouble if it 
comes, but I do not want to be so ready as to invite it. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not represent a people who are for peace at any 
price. They have neither preached nor practiced that code. 
They believe that past wars of this Republic have been waged 
for the high purpose of establishing or extending liberty. If 
the time ever comes when the institutions. of this Republic 
that have come to us as a heritage from martyrs are threutened, 
millions of men will rush to their defense with guns in their 
hands. But who is there now to threaten us? The great na- 
tions of Europe are practically all engaged in a death grapple, 
out of which they must come bruised and chastened. They 
have dissipated their men, their resources, their energies. They 
will be busied for long years binding up the wounds they have 
made and building up the devastation they have wrought. Is 
it reasonable that they should seek trouble with a people who 
look upon their present misfortune in pity rather than in anger? 
I for one shall not expect that to happen. I know the great 
masses of people of this country, when this war over there shall 
cease, would rather see our merchant ships start for their ports 
with food and raiment and money to help them than to see our 
battieships called into action to engage any of them in war. 
I can not escape the conviction that much of the hysteria in this 
country over our state of unpreparedness is not warranted, 
either by the present state of our armaments or the conditions 
that confront us from abroad. I do not want to say that all of 
the noise is made by the shipbuilders, the munition makers, 
and the thousands of other concerns that fatten from pre- 
paredness contracts, which have found the time opportune to 
frighten our people. I atm, however, of the opinion that if the 
voices of these profit seekers could be silenced for a little while 
that the tumult would subside to that extent; that the voice of 
reuson could be heard and we could go along making those 
rational preparations for such an adequate defense as sanity 
demands, 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 15, 1916. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, we are to witness to-day 
one of the greatest acrobatic feats ever displayed by a political 
party in this country. As an example of lightning changes and 
high and lofty tumbling it stands without a precedent in the 
administration of party affairs since the birth of this Nation. 
We here see the spectacle of the Democratic Party about to 
abandon and repudiate its great paramount principle of a com- 
petitive tariff, of virtual free trade, and compelled by its own 
acts to recognize the great Republican principle of protection. 


Woodrow Wilson, theorist and dreamer, whose tariff views 
are said to be largely expressed in the Underwood bill, has 
been compelled to recognize the utter fallacy of the position of 
himself and his party on this great fiscal issue. The action 
taken here to-day shows the complete failure and collapse of 
the tariff program of the Democratic Party and the practical re- 
enactment of a Republican tariff schedule on sugar shows the 
yi helplessness and hopelessness that party is now confronted 
w 

The visionary views of the President on the tariff question, 
his oft-expressed prophecy that a sweeping reduction of the tariff 
would surely result in a sweeping reduction of the high cost of 
living, have come to naught. Failure is being stamped on the 
fiscal policy of the present administration here to-day by its own 
acts and its own admissions. Where three years ago in this 
very same body, over on the Democratic side of this Chamber, 
present Members of this House were hollering their heads off 
for free sugar, shouting that it was a “tax on the poor man’s 
breakfas* table,” we find them now meekly and solemnly lined 
up to preserve the duty on sugar end in a complete right-about 
face upon their whole tariff policy and about to give a national 
certificate of recommendation to the greatness and goodness of 
the protective system. The Democratie Party by its action here 
to-day is saying to the country that the Republican Party has 
been right and that it has been wrong. It is an admission of its 
weakness and a record ycte of its inefficiency. It serves notice 
on the country that it has been legislating for the ethereal and 
not for the real. 

It admits its position has been wrong on the sugar schedule, 
which leaves no construction except that it has been wrong on 
all. It points out that while the party has started out to save 
one industry it has neglected all others which have been simi- 
larly affected. I am in favor of the passage of this bill, notwith- 
standing the fact that it will receive the support of our Demo- 
cratic friends. It is an orphan Republican schedule, which was 
east off and which has come back to us in bad company. It is 
a Republican prodigal, which has come back to rise up and 
smite the party that tried to destroy it. I wish it had more 
company. I was in hopes the Democratic Party, the President 
of the United States, and the leaders of the House on that side 
of the Chamber would be wise enough, patriotic enough, and 
public-spirited enough to bring back to the House a tariff bill 
that would wipe out the unfortunate, un-American, and unbusi- 
nesslike provisions of the Underwood bill from its opening para- 
graph to its closing words. I was in hopes that this industry- 
destroying nonrevenue- producing failure would be brought here 
and be embalmed and forever laid away. But I am doomed to 
disappointment. I find that only one schedule, that touching 
sugar, something that will leave a pleasant taste, at least, in the 
mouths of our political opponents, has alone been brought for- 
ward. But it is something. It shows while Democracy on its 
fiscal policy cun not be reformed in its entirely it is at least 
beginning to see the light and that it has begun to administer to 
itself Republican doctrine, on the installment plan, for its politi- 
cal ills and its financial sufferings, 

The putting of sugar on the free list May 1, 1916, which was 
the plan and policy of the Underwood bill and the Democratic 
Party, not only was a blow at the great beet-sugar industry of 
this country, which was practically in the hands of the farmers 
of the United States and which represented an investment of 
$100,000,000, but it actually placed this great ndustry, this im- 
portant and necessary commodity of the American people, di- 
rectly in the hands of the Sugar Trust and gave them an abso- 
lute monopoly of the business. Republican protection had fos- 
tered and developed the beet-sugar industry and thus created 
competition, which prevented the Sugar Trust from fixing prices 
and squeezing the public. In 17 States of the Union it was the 
means of constructing TT great beet-sugar refineries, which rep- 
resented an outlay of $100,000,000. These industries were built 
by American capital, operated by American workingmen, and 
were owned by American citizens, 1 

Since the Underwood tariff bill was enacted into law October 
22, 1913, there has not been constructed a single new sugar re- 
finery in the United States, but down in Cuba the Sugar Trust, 
with the prospect of free sugar next May, where labor is cheap 
and the profits greater, have built 20 new refineries, 11 of which 
were constructed in 1915. They were erected because the Sugar 
Trust knew that the free-sugar provision of the Underwood bill 
meant the denth of the beet-sugar industry in the United States. 
With free sugar the trust would absolutely dominate the Ameri- 
can market. The labor cost in refining imported raw sugar, 
with the low wages paid, is about one-third of a cent a pound 
for converting raw into refined sugar, while in the beet-sugar 
industry it is 34 cents per pound. So that there was but one con- 
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clusion, sugar produced by cheap labor, free of duty, must, of 
necessity, destroy the great beet-sugar industry of this country. 

But Providence and a depleted Treasury have forced the Demo- 
cratie Party to intervene, The policy of the Republican Party 
kas been seized upon to help rescue our political foes from their 
financial dilemma. A great industry has been saved and pre- 
served, which in a few years, under wise legislation by the Re- 
publican Party, would have made us the greatest sugar-producing 
country on the face of the earth, and which would have made us 
in times of peace or war absolutely independent of foreign- 
grown sugar. Tests made by former Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson show that 274,000,000 acres of lands in this country were 
available for producing the sugar beet. Protecting our industries 
spells preparedness in both peace and war. 

During the past 14 years beet sugar increased in production 
from 40,000 to 760,000 tons, while the price of granulated sugar 
has been reduced to the consumers of the country 85 cents per 
hundred pounds. This means a saving of $68,000,000 a year 
to the people of this country. This is one of the fruits of pro- 
tection in one industry alone. It explodes the fallacy of Democ- 
racy, that the “ tariff is a tax,” or that it has ever enhanced the 
value of a single article to the consumer. It explodes the 
Wilson theory that the tariff was responsible for the high cost 
of living, and to-day, the action being taken by the Democrats 
of this House, places the stamp of approval upon the past fiscal 
history of the Republican Party and the votes of the Members 
of this House on the other side of this Chamber, indorses the 
policy of protection anā uphold the righteousness and neces- 
sity of this great cardinal American principle. 

President Wilson has learned from experience that “ whet- 
ting wits” and seeing who has the “best brains” under free 
trade does not create business or provide revenue to run the 
Government, but, on the contrary, that such a policy is ruinous 
to our business, throws labor out of employment, cripples and 
curtails our industries, and bankrupts our Treasury. Such a 
policy has compelled the Democratic Party in a time of profound 
peace to levy “war taxes” and to place other additional tax 
burdens-directly on the backs of the American people, something 
unheard of in the history of the Republican Party. Yet, in 
spite of all these added taxes, the administration finds itself run- 
ning behind millions in the matter of meeting the running ex- 
penses of the Government, and still other additional burdens 
must be levied on the people. 

I am glad that even in the closing hours of this Democratic 
administration, just previous to the time when it is to be re- 
moved from power by the votes of the American people, that it has 
at least had a “ death-bed repentance ” on its tariff policy. That 
again it has repudiated its policy of the past and shifted its views 
upon another great issue. With three years in power, not only 
its Chief Executive but the party in Congress itself has wobbled 
or side-stepped practically every potent issue it stood for on the 
Baltimore platform. It has not taken a long period to show up 
the Democratic Party in all its hypocrisy or to demonstrate 
its failures and its fallacies. Stripped of its last great issue, 
it is to-day making a spectacle of itself and displaying such an 
element of governmental weakness that it is signing its own 
death warrant politically, and serving notice on itself that it 
must vacate March 4, 1917. 

To-day the Democratic Party has given the policy of protec- 
tion an indorsement of which the voters of this country will 
take heed. It means that once more the people of this land will 
turn to a reunited Republican Party; the party that stands for 
something ; that believes in the upbuilding of American industry 
and American labor; the party that stands for progress, protec- 
tion, prosperity, the hum of industry, and the full dinner pail; 
the party that will bring to this country peace, contentnient, 
efficiency, economy, and Nation-wide happiness. 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, in this House we sometimes do 
our work cheerily, sometimes indifferently, and sometimes even 
unwillingly, but I believe every Member here will vote for this 
bill with a joyous pride and with a swelling of patriotic fervor. 


For my own part, no other measure since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House has so completely enlisted all my sympathies, 
so strongly challenged my unqualified support. Some of our 
work here may be but little above the trivial, much of it is 
fleeting in its nature, but somehow I believe there clusters 
around this measure a great and powerful national destiny. 
With its passage we launch upon a new career among the 
nations of the earth, we begin a new epoch in American his- 
tory. It is indeed a measure of tremendous importance. And 
it is infinitely greater in promise than in provisfon, for I be- 
lieve it is the beginning of a sound military policy, one that will 
be adequate to the protection of our lives, our liberties, and 
our institutions. This bill is admirably drawn. It shows the 
hands of master draftsmen. It is not only great in subject 
matter, it is fine in phrase and singularly direct in purpose. 
I wish personally to thank each member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs for the time, the pains. and the care which they 
have given to the preparation of this bill. 

And yet, with all my heart, I wish they had gone further. I 
would gladly vote for a larger Infantry, for a stronger Cavalry, 
for a more powerful Field Artillery, for better coast defenses, 
and especially for better provision for the National Guard. 
My only objection is thut the defensive forces raised by the bill 
are not large enough, but, having caught the step, I feel 
assured that we shall from year to year make the necessary 
additions to every arm of our national forces, 

And, Mr. Speaker, we have commenced none to early. Indeed. 
we may yet rue the lateness of the hour. We all love peace. we 
all seek peace, and our unending prayer is that it may abide 
with us, but we are living in a strangely confused world. We 
are amid the play of forces—political, racial, economic, moral, 
and religious—which we can not ourselves control. We are a 
part of the newly adjusting world. We may any day be called 
upon to justify our right to a place under the sun. Man is still 
a fighting animal.. His primal instinct for prey is yet a part of 
him. Civilization, that thin veneer that hides our savage 
nature, has not yet been able to lift us above imbruing our 
hands in human blood. The teachings of the Christ, with all 
their sweet influences, with all their healing efficacy, have not, 
in 20 long centuries, brought to the world the universal brother- 
hood of man. True, man’s nature changes, and changes for 
the better, but it is only by slow and imperceptible advances, 
such as the Psalmist had in mind when he said, “A thousand 
years in the sight of the Lord are but as yesterday when it 
is past and as a watch in the night.” Personally we are no 
larger, no taller, no more comely than when Phidias first 
chiseled the human form in stone, 2,300 years ago. Intellec- 
tually, while more efficient, more variously cultivated, we are 
nevertheless no keener, no more profound than when Aristotle 
taught the Greeks, 2,400 years ago. And, even more, we can 
not tell how much better we are morally than were the men 
of Israel when David sang and Solomon wrote, 3,000 years ago. 

In preparing for the national defense, we ought to take into 
account what we have to defend, our national policies, and the 
strength of our probable enemies. 

Let us, for a moment, inquire whether we have anything 
worth defending, worth living for, or worth dying for. 

First, we have the continental United States, with its 3,000,- 
000 square miles of rich and smiling lands, teeming with the 
best that God has permitted the earth to produce, a precious 
heritage from our fathers, sealed with their blood on a thou- 
sand battle fields; its 100,000,000 of people, with their lives 
and liberties in our keeping; its sweet memories and glorious 
traditions, reaching far beyond the Revolution; its vast heap 
of $150,000,000,000 of resplendent wealth; its monuments of 
beauty and galleries of art; its churches and religious institu- 
tions; its schools and colleges; its literature that has enriched 
the world; and its inventions that have given wings to thought 
and arms to industry. 

Far to the south of us, under tropical suns, we have the 
Isthmian Canal, that mighty enterprise of $400,000,000, the 
crowning workmanship of the world, by which we have wedded 
the two oceans, separated from the beginning of time, and 
cut the globe's distance in twain, constructed for the welfare 
of mankind, and for the neutrality of whith we have given 
pledges to the world. 

Away to the northwest w have Alaska, that boundless tract 
of 600,000 square miles of undeveloped treasure land, rich in 
gold, silver, fuel, and forest, those prime necessaries of man- 
kind, our hope for the coming years when our homeland is 
cut over and burrowed into and wasted away by the scrambling 
masses of our crowded population. 

We have, too, our great historic foreign policies, the Monroe 
doctrine, by which, for a hundred years, we have guaranteed 
republican government to the 20 Central and South American 
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Republics; the maintenance and defense of the Panama Canal, 
and the guaranty of its neutrality; the exclusive of undesir- 
able Asiatic citizens; and, lastly, the preservation of the open 
door in China. 

These are the peoples, the institutions, the traditions, the 
policies, and the possessions of which God has made us his 
keeper, and it is a task worthy of the noblest efforts and the 
bravest defense of men who, though they love peace, are yet 
men of blood and iron in defense of home and native land. 

One hundred and thirty-six years ago Washington laid down 
the maxim that no nation can be trusted further than it is 
bonnd by its own interests, and all history confirms this truism. 
Treaties are but “pieces of paper,” ententes are useless, and 
understandings count for naught when they clash with the greed 
and ambition of nations. Our position in the world is suddenly 
changed. We are no longer protected by a remote isolation. 
Steam and electricity have destroyed all distance. The nations 
of the earth have moved together and live in speaking range. 
The oceans now make war vustly more easy instead of more 
difficult. A quarter million soldiers can be brought across the 
Atlantic in 10 days, and across the Pacific in 30 days. The 
diplomatic, commercial, and social relations of the nations are 
bewilderingly complex, and the points of collision are constantly 
increasing. We are in the whirl of the vortex, and from it there 
is no escape. But we can yet play the part of noble men of a 
great Nation. 

Are we likely to be attacked by any great nation of the world? 
No one can tell. But we know that Washington's maxim is 
true. We hear the crash of falling timbers among the nations 
of Europe. We behold the world bristling with martial airs. 
The race stands aghast at its own madness. We can not foresee 
the events of a day. We know that all Europe fell to pieces 
overnight. To-morrow we may be in the whirlwind of war. 

We are not loved by Germany, whatever we may hear to the 
contrary. She hates our Monroe doctrine because, as she says, 
it makes us virtual overlords over all Central and South Amer- 
ica, one-half of the unexploited globe, while she is without a 
field for the display of her genius or an outlet for her surplus 
population. Nor does she like our commercial rivalry, or our 
foreign trade in the munitions of war, the benefit of which she, 
because of her military misfortunes, can not share equally with 
her enemies, 

Japan, although we first introduced her to the family of 
nations, cherishes two festering grievances against us, our tak- 
ing the Philippine Islands at her very gateway, and clearly 
within her sphere of influence, and our refusal to admit Japa- 
nese immigrants to our shores on equal terms with immigrants 
from the other favored nations of the world. 

Nor is the future secure as to England. Although at peace 
with us for the last hundred years, yet when the time comes, 
as it surely will come, when we shall dispute her right to the 
supremacy of the seas, she will then appeal to the inexorable 
law of self-interest, and the world will see that blood is not 
thicker than water. 

Our position, then, should be that of the just man armed for 
battle. We should seek no quarrel with any nation and should 
suffer no wrong from any quarter. We should demand our 
every right and should comply with our every obligation. 

This is not a party measure. It transcends all party consid- 
erations. It is not the measure of the President of the United 
States, or of the Secretary of War, or of the majority, or of 
the minority. It is the concrete and harmonious voice of the 
American people, demanding through their chosen Representa- 
tives that this Congress shall make ample preparation for the 
defense of their lives, their liberties, their property, and the 
sacred institutions bequeathed to them by their forefathers. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, in casting my vote against 
tabling the McLemore resolution I am voting against a subter- 
fuge,-a trick, an unwarranted attempt on the part of the Denio- 
cratic majority to dodge responsibility. The question that they 
haye arbitrarily thrust before us is not a discussion of the 


merits or demerits of a resolution warning Americans off armed 
belligerent merchantmen. 

A vote to table is not voting for or against warning, it is not 
voting for or against the President; it is simply and only voting 
not to vote—an expedient to avoid putting yourself on record. 

You gentlemen, with your flaunt of patriotism, who have 
paraded the catch phrases, “Stand by the President,” Don't 
waive our international rights,” “ Don’t palsy the President’s 
arm,” “Hold up the President’s hands,” know that you are be- 
fuddling the issue to the American people. 

I hear the hiss of the party lash and the scuttling of feet be- 
fore it; and if this parliamentary trick can be congratulated 
on anything, it is that it will prevent an opposition vote of its 
own supporters from coming into the open. 

As I sat here listening to the voices of Congressmen who be- 
fore now, upon subjects even where I differed from them, have 
moved me by the truth and force that was in them, those same 
voices, speaking in defense of tabling this resolution, have come 
to me shorn of conviction, with no message, faltering, broken, 
stumbling, no inspiration, lacking the ring of sincerity and 
truth, because they know that every man upon this floor under- 
stands the ruse and reads their hearts straight and not through 
the lens ground for the particular purpose of distorting the 
vision of the people, 

I could join with the so-called patriotic slogan “ Stand by the 
President,” and ride as a glorified patriot on the easy wave 
of applause, but in doing so I should be false to myself and 
false to my better judgment. I should stultify my conscience 
and leave bare my soul to the just rebuke of the still small 
voice. 

I am not infallible in my judgment, and I may be wrong; 
but as God gives me the light to understand between right and 
wrong, I believe that in casting my vote against the tabling of 
this resolution, I am casting it against deceit, fraud, gag rule, 
and all the petty intrigues that have gone to weaken the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their Congress, 

I realize it is like reasoning with a big locomotive coming 
down the track to attempt to explain, in the face of public mis- 
conception of the point at issue, a vote against the tabling of 
the McLemore resolution. I am no seer, but I have faith to 
believe that “truth crushed to earth will rise again” to con- 
front us all and judge between us. I would rather go down 
to defeat with truth in my heart than up to victory as a part 
of deceit and fraud practiced upon the American people. 

It was the Democrats and not the Republicans nor the Pro- 
gressives who raised the question. They indulged in a cloak- 
room revolt and the President asked for a show-down, He 
asks that Congress advise him, that it give the matter a full 
and free discussion. The Democratic majority do not propose 
to give this matter a full and free discussion. Neither do they 
propose to go on record for or against a warning resolution. 
Their leaders have said that a warning resolution would carry 
8 to 1 in the House; therefore the problem is to engineer u 
parliamentary trick which will enable them to think one way 
and vote another. How all of a sudden the shelving of the 
whole subject can be satisfactory to the President is beyond my 
comprehension. 

In picking from the several similar resolutions the McLemore, 
they chose the one most incapable of passage, because it bore 
the most seeds of dissension. And now they intend to jum 
this program down the throat of Congress without a full dis- 
cussion, as the President especially requested. If the advice 
of Congress is worth anything on a subject that may involve 
the peace and welfare of the United Stutes, surely four hours 
is not a full and free discussion, especially when the time is 
spent on the proposition of tabling and not on the meat of the 
thing itself. The plan to table the resolution does not give the 
House a chance to express its views on the subject. It is 
plainly a ruse. 

Had the Democratic House Members wished a square vote, 
it would have been easy to put the issue squarely before the 
House by adopting a parliamentary handling which would per- 
mit of amendment germane to the subject, and would also 
permit a direct vote so that each man could show where he 
stands. If the special rule had been defeated, this amendment 
would have been introduced: 

Resol That ci under existin 
of 8 . to refrain 5 8 eee 
oir of belligerent nations, except in cases of imperative 
necessi . 

The above would have put the real question before Congress, 
where it could have had full and free discussion, as the Presi- 
dent said he wished. 

But this is not the Democratic plan, as was shown conclu- 
sively in the Senate, where the plan adopted, it is charged, came 
through subterranean passages from the power higher up.“ 
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In so much haste was the Democratie majority to table the 
Gore resolution that they paid no attention to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, and when they had com- 


pleted their record performance they had voted to table a 


resolution which declared that the sinking of an armed mer- 
chuntman with a loss of American lives would be a cause for 
war. This amended resolution contained the gist of the Presi- 
dent’s position, vet in their haste to get under cover, in their 
avid eagerness to avoid a record vote which would have been 
frank, clear, and open, they put themselves in the ridiculous 
position of voting, presumably upon the orders of the President, 
in a manner directly opposite to the position which the Presi- 
dent wished them to take. 

The purpose of the parliamentary jockeying which places the 
McLemore resolution before the House, so that it may be tabled, 
is equally insincere. 

If a triumph for the administration consists of forcing a 
recalcitrant majority to side-step a question of such tremendous 
importance, it is easy to see the adminstration needs little 
with which to grace such an occasion. How many ruinous 
victories like this will it take to open the people's eyes! 

A vote against tabling the resolution is a protest against 
deceit, subterfuge, parliamentary trickery, and an utter failure 
on the part of the majority to rise to the great responsibility 
which the President’s request has placed upon them. But—and 
here is the crux of the whole fiasco—the Member who votes to 
table the McLemore resolution will be in a position to go before 
his constituents and say that a vote to table was not a vote 
against, oh my, no! or in favor of warning, oh, no! as the 
political exigencies of his constituency may dictate. The un- 
stable character of the vote is possibly in keeping with the 
mobile character of an administration position which possesses 
an incomparable agility. 

In asking for a vote of confidence the President asked Con- 
gress to vote blindly, since he did not furnish, and never has 
furnished, that body with information. Admit that the Presi- 
dent should handle the diplomatic relations of our country, but 
when he asks the Representatives of the people to commit them- 
selves on a matter so important, surely he should not expect 
them to vote without knowledge and without information. 

The firmness which the adiuinistration so valiantly parades 
at this time, is but a part of the belated program which it bas 
displayed and which has subjected our entire foreign relations 
to the charge of always being too late. 

It was “too late” when a firm stand might have halted the 
war at its outset. It advertised a policy of nonresistance at a 
time when to do so invited the very troubles which now beset 
us. Had it shown the firmness which it now assumes at the 
outset of the European war, had it locked the barn door before 
the horse was stolen and not afterwards, our course would have 
been clear. Europe wants no trouble with us and has wanted 
none, A firm course would have obviated the difficulty at the 
outset. Every step made by this administration in its handling 
of our foreign policy has been an effort to remedy the error 
which sins of omission or commission had previously invited. 
On one day the administration devotes itself to scrambling the 
situation, and the next day is devoted to the pleasant task of 
unserambling it. 

The present issue of the armed belligerent merchantmen 
which the President caused to be raised in Congress would 
probably never have come up had it not been for the communi- 
cation made by the President through his Secretary of State, 
Lansing, in which he opened the entire question and apparently 
assumed the position of the German contention, wherein he 
snid, on January 18, 1916: 


The use of submarines, however, has changed these relations. Com- 


parison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine shows 
that the latter, relying for protection on its pore to submerge, is 
almost defenseless in point of construction. Eren a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 

It would therefore 1 N to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it would be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
submarines should be caused to adhere strictiy to the rules of inter- 
national law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessel: 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews an 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant v s of belligerent naticnality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditiona: declarations by 
the belligerent Government I do so in full conviction that each Govern- 
ment will consider primarily the humane pu of oa the lives 
of innocent people rather than the insistance upon doubtful legal 
i which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration, conditioned upon their enemies 
making a similar declaration. 


Almost the next day the administration was “on again, off 
again,” and endeavoring to get out of a ticklish situation by 
placing the responsibility upon the Members of Congress of its 


own party, who, forsooth, were merely expressing opinions in 
loyalty to his opinions, as set forth by his Secretary of State. 

With such a record of ineptness, of instability, of wabbling 
uncertainty, it is not strange that the administration should 
hesitate to insist upon the “full and free” discussion which it 
asked for, for purposes of publicity only, and to put over in 
the confusion the idea that it was Congress, instead of his own 
Secretary of State, that was tying his hands, and should prefer 
that the debate be confined to the four-hour discussion of the 
parliamentary method of handling the situation rather than to 
a discussion of the situation itself, 

Standing by the President is a splendid attitude to take; it 
is the usual and unquestionable attitude for any patriot; but 
the tabling of the McLemore resolution has nothing to do with 
standing by the President. 

The country would benefit by the discussion of this resolu- 
tion upon its merits. Its significance would be complete were 
the Members privileged to vote on the resolution directly, und 
I therefore believe it my patriotic duty to cast my influence 
toward securing them that privilege and vote against tabling 
the resolution. 


The Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MORIN, ° 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 20, 1916. i 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Kaun, of California, to increase the 
Regular Military Establishment to 220,000. I regret that the 
amendment does not provide for 250,000 men, which I would 
gladly support. I agree with Maj. Gen. Wood that we should 
have an adequate regular force of at least 220,000 men just as 
soon as possible to meet emergencies that may arise in the near 
future, which force might be reduced somewhat in strength, so 
far as troops within the continental United States is concerned, 
for the sake of economy. When we have an adequate and well- 
trained reserve this reduction need not exceed 15 per cent ef 
the full war strength of the regular military organization. 


The Military Establishment. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, ` 


OF OHIO, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
amendments, which will be introduced to the Hay bill, 

The executive committee of the National Guard Association 
of the United States recommends the following amendments to 
section 23 of House bill 12766, together with the reasons therefor: 

Amend, on line 22, page 48, by substituting for the period a 
comma, and adding the following words: P 


and shall have the status of Federal soldiers, within the meaning of 
section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States whenever 
ordered into the service of the United States b 
vided, That commissioned officers shall take an 
lowing oath of office: 

STATE OF county of 


I, „ do hereby solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States and the constitution of the 
State of against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that 1 take this spin gle 
aes A without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office of 
in the National Guard of the United States and of the State of ———, 
upon which I am about to enter, so help me God. 


the President: Pro- 
subscribe to. the fol- 


„ 88: 


And provided further, That enlisted men shall take and subscribe to 
the following oath of enlistment: ; 

I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this day 
of , 19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United States- 
and of the State of , for the period of three years in active service 
and three years_in the reserve under the conditions prescribed by law 
unless sooner discharged by proper authority. And I do solemnly swear 
that I will bear true fait ance to the United States of 
America and to the State of that I will serve them honestly 


and alle; 
an 
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and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will 
obey the orders of the President of the United States and of the governor 
of the State of , and of the officers appointed over me, according 
‘to law and the rules and Articles of War, 


Amend, by substituting for the period, on line 16, a colon, and 
adding the following words: 

Provided, That when ordered into the active service of the United 
States the National Guard shall be taken as organized, by regiments, 
brigades, divisions, or independent and separate organizations as the 
geota of each State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or major 

ction thereof, may require, including all regimental, brigade, and 


ilivision staff officers autho by law and regulations for correspond- 


ing units of the Regular Army. 
ARGUMENT. 


The proviso recommended above as an amendment to this 
section is necessary to protect the interests of those men who 
may qualify under the provisions of this act for the command 
of authorized units, be they divisions, brigades, regiments. or 
companies. The justice of this principle has been recognized in 
all measures concerning the use of the National Guard for 
Federal purposes that have been submitted for the considera- 
tion of Congress in recent years and has been conceded as just 
and fair by the War Department authorities. 

Amend, by substituting a colon for the period at the end of 
paragraph 30, and adding the following: 

Provided, That there shall be . in each State an adjutant 
general, who shall be an officer of the National Guard with rank of 
brigadier general. The office of the adjutant general shall be the 
office of record and administration for the militia of each State, except 
when such militia has been called into the service of the United States. 
In addition to his duties as prescribed by the laws of such State, such 
adjutant general shall make such returns and reports to the Secretary 
of War. at such times and in such form as the latter shall from time 


to time PY change The adjutant general shall be appointed from 
among o 


cers on the active list of the National Guard of their respec- 
tive States who shall have had not less than five years’ prior service 
as commissioned officers of the National Guard or in the Regular 
Army, or both combined: Provided further, That the adjutants general 
of the Territories and of the District of Columbia shail be appointed 
by the President with such rank and qualifieations as he may deem 


proper. 
ARGUMENT. 

In the tentative militia code submitted to the Military Com- 
mittees of Congress by this committee, the above suggested 
amendment appeared as section 14. 

It has been suggested that the said section 14 was not made 
a part of the House bill because it was felt that by prescribing 
qualifications for the adjutants general Congress would in a 
measure be restricting the field of selection of the governors 
from which this office may he filled, and that in some States 
the office of adjutant general has come to be considered as a 
political rather than a military office. On the other hand, it 
may be that the House committee was influenced in this matter 
by a belief that the force authorized to be organized under this 
act could be more effectively federalized and centrally con- 
trolled under a system of administration which would enable 
the War Department to deal directly with commanding officers 
of troops rather than through the adjutants general of the 
several States. 

It is the opinion of this committee, however, that neither of 
these presumptions are sound. Dealing with the first, it will 
be recalled that the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs in 
his testimony before the House committee stated that the 
successful administration of militia affairs had been seriously 
interfered with and hampered by lack of uniformity in rank, 
tenure of office, and the prescribed duties of the adjutants 
general in the several States and.Territories. It has also been 
established beyond question that efficient military administra- 
tion has been interfered with by the fact than in many in- 
stances political considerations enter into the filling of this 
office. The fact must not be lost sight of that under existing 
State constitutions and laws the office of adjutant general is 
provided for and recognized, and that this officer has important 
functions to perform, in eonnection- with the administration of 
military affairs within a State, including the disbursement of 
funds appropriated by the State legislatures for the support of 
the National Guard, and that the existing Federal law provides 
and requires that there shall be an adjutant general in each 
State. If it is thus established that there must be an adjutant 
general in each State, obviously great military advantage would 
result from the exercise of the power of Congress to regulate, 
as a matter of organization, the rank, tenure of office, and 
qualifications of those who may be appointed as adjutants gen- 
eral, and this is what is recommended, Thus there may be 
established such conditions, uniform throughout the whole 
United States, as will insure the filling of the office of adjutant 
general within each State by the appointment of a competent 
person who has had reasonable military training and experience. 


1III—38 


The control of the National Guard within a State in time of 
peace devolves upon the governor, and the mass of detail work 
involved must necessarily be performed by a subordinate of the 
governor. Established military procedure and the plan of 
organization now prescribed for the militia by the United States 

the office of adjutant general as the proper State 
agency for performing this service. In the relations of the 
War Department with the National Guard there must be a 
fixed medium of communication not subject to constant change, 
nor influenced by those changes which occur in individual line 
officers, their station or rank, and which are incidental to the 
service. It is plain that the volume of administrative duties 
devolving upon an adjutant general is such as could not be 
assumed by a line officer not permanently on duty as a salaried 
officer of a State. 

There should be no misapprehension as to the meaning of 
the term “administration” as used in the amendment which 
this committee suggests as being the normal function of the 
adjutant general. This term will not be confused in military 
minds with the term “control” or “command,” which func- 
tions are exercised only by line officers in whom the right to 
command troops is vested. 


Rural Post Roads. 


Good roads benefit the capitaus and the laborer, the rich and the poor, 
the adult and the child. 


SPEECH 
HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 25, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on behalf of the United States, shall, in certain 
oes aid the States in the construction and maintenance of rural post 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
expected to speak upon this measure appropriating $25,000,000 
for the construction of rural post roads in the United States 
until I listened to the inspiring and patriotic address of the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Hurserr. In his speech he 
called attention to the fact that some of the opponents of the 
measure apparently based their opposition on the fact that they 
represented city districts, which did not receive benefit from the 
law, and called attention to the fact that no part of this country 
could receive any help without a corresponding benefit to every 
other part. He said, “Any man who has lived in the city of 
New York, who has grown up with its commercial progress and 
advancement. must look to the East, to the West, to the North, 
and to the South,” and I agree with him that no Member of this 
body can afford to oppose this measure because it does not di- 
rectly appear that his district will receive direct benefit, because 
there is no East, no West, no North, and no South, and any 
measure which will benefit one section of the country indirectly, 
benefits every citizen. 

I desire, however, to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that, in addition to the indirect. benefit to his constituents, 
which the measure will have, it will have direct effect upon 
their pocketbooks. Any measure which will tend to lower taxa- 
tion or to lessen the cost of living financially benefits every 
citizen, and the lowering of indirect taxes is as mucha benefit 
as the lessening of direct taxes. This measure will tend to 
lower an indirect commercial tax assessed against his consti- 
tuents in the city of New York—the tax of transportation. 

It has been estimated that of the total income of the average 
citizen, from 10 to 25 per cent of it goes to pay for the trans- 
portation of food, clothing, and the necessities of life. The first 
transportation tax is added by the producer. Fach middleman 
adds a proportionate share; and the total is paid by the con- 
sumer. Lower this tax and you help the consumer. Nothing 
will tend to lower it as will the building of good roads. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wu. Erza WILLIAus] stated 
Saturday that— 

Statistics show that it costs 25 cents per ton per mile to transport 
farm products in the United States; while in continental Europe, where 
they have good roads, it costs but 8 cents per ton per mile, a loss on 
account of bad roads of 17 cents per ton per mile. 

And the statistics bear out his statement. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Brrrr] stated, in 
effect, that farm products must be transported over our public 
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roads an average distance of about 9.4 miles before being 
served up as food for our city population, or to provide raw 
material for running our factories—and his statement is borne 
out by the statistics. If the consumer is pnying an excess of 
17 cents per ton per mile for 9.4 miles for each ton of food 
products, he is paying 8 cents per hundred pound: more than 
he would pny if we had a comprehensive system of good roads. 

Concretely, then, he is paying about 8 cents per hundred 
pounds more for wheat flour f-om the great Northwest than he 
would pay if the farmer who hauled that wheat could secure 
good ronds over which to haul it, and this 8 cents is paid 
by the consumer as a part of the cost of production, exactly 
the same as if it were rail transportation. In other words, the 
consumer should pay just as much attention to the cost of 
wagon transportation as he does to railroad rates, because one 
affects his pocketbook just as much as the other, and the cost 
of transportation will never be as low as it should be in this 
country until we have a comprehensive system of good roads, 

Mr. DALLINGER, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks that this bill now being discussed by the House will 
give the country a comprehensive system of good roads? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know; bnt in 
my opinion it would be a start toward giving the country a 
comprehensive system of good roads. 

A slight study of this bill demonstrates the fact that the 
Committee on Roads have given much of their time to an at- 
tempt to devise a fair and equitable scheme of division of the 
funds appropriated among the different States and Territories, 
taking into consideration in each State the population, the 
per cent of population to the total population of the United 
States, the number of rural free-delivery routes, the aggregate 
length of such routes in every State, the number of star routes, 
the aggregute length of star routes, and the per cent of total 
miles of rural free-delivery and star routes in each State to the 
total of such routes in the United States. 

Under an estimate of the committee, the State of South 
Dakota would receive from the Federal Government under this 
bill the sum of $337,406 and, although the minority report of 
the committee objects to the allotment to the States of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, and certain other Western 
States because of the small population in such States. I am 
of the opinion that the allotment Is fair, taking into considera- 
tion the mileage of rural free-delivery routes in such States. 
It is true that it may be necessary to amend the constitution 
in some of the States to secure the benefits in this act, but I 
shall not enter Into a discussion of the legal questions involved, 
as those questions are for the people of each State to determine 
and have no part in the deliberations of this hody. 

T would call attention to the fact, however, that no particular 
kind of a State highway commission is required and there seems 
to be nothing in the law to prevent State highway commissions 
from operating throngh the county authorities, or through the 
authorities of any legal subdivision of a State. It is manifest 
that it would be unwise for the United States to attempt to deal 
with any unit smaller than a State in the matter of road con- 
struction or maintenance. Otherwise the cost of supervision 
and overhead expense would use up a large proportion of the 
appropriation. I agree with the committee that, “ Roads are 
local concerns, and primarily, it is the duty of the States to 
provide them for the people.” but the taxes collected by this 
Government come from all of the people and their expenditure 
in the aid of good ronds assist all of the people. 

The Federal Government has reserved to itself the right to 
conduct the Postal Service, and if rural free deliver routes are 
to be extended and mail service given to all of the citizens of 
this country, its cost will be prohibitive, unless the carriers 
can travel over roads that are at least passible. Good roads 
are just as necessary as an adequate office force and competent 
earriers. The United States has been very liberal in its ap- 
propriation for harbor improvements and it is more necessary 
that we have land transportation than water transportation. 

Much has been and much will be said concerning the so-called 
preparedness of this country for war, and It is manifest from 
the temper of the House and Senate that vast appropriations 
will be made for an increase in the Navy, an increase in the Reg- 
ular Army, and an increase of the reserve or National Guard. 

The present war in Europe has demonstrated the fact that 
the transportation of soldiers, arms, and munitions of war is 
one of the big problems to be solved and battles are won or lost, 
depending on facilities of transportation. Both France and 
Germany have for many years expended vast sums of money 
in building military roads and as a consequence have been able 
to move their troops with great rapidity. The United States 
would do well to follow their example; to expend a large part 


of the sum needed for national defense in building roads that 
will be of military value and the sum so expended will not only 
be of benefit in time of war, but of equal value in time of peace. 
This is more than can be said of any other funds for the sup- 
port of the Army or Navy. 

Vast sums of money are being expended In the United States 
for the education of our children. It is impossible to build a 
schoolhouse in every section of the land and pupils can not at- 
tend educational institutions unless some arrangement is made 
for their transportation, and good ronds are just as necessary 
as good schools, 

The only valid objection that I can see to this legislation is 
the present depleted condition of the National Treasury and the 
fact that the money that is now being raised to run this Gov- 
ernment is being procured through odious stamp taxes. I 
should not vote for the measure, if I did not feel sure that the 


people of this country will retire the administration that de- 


pends for its revenue upon stamp taxes instend of a fair tariff 
measure, but this condition will soon be in the hands of the 
people themselves and they can again decide in what manner 
they wish to raise revenue, whether it shall be the Republican 
policy of protection or the Democratic policy of stamp taxes. 

In conclusion I will say that this measure ought to receive 
the vote of every Member of this House and it will receive the 
votes of a vast majority of the Members. It is fair, just, and 
equitable, benefits alike the rich and the poor, the capitalist 
and the laboring man. It will help the farmer move his grain 
to market and assist the child in his attempt to get an educa- 
tion. [Applause.] 


To Repeal Free-Sugar Provisions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAHLON M. GARLAND, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Mareh 17, 1916. 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before the House 
to amend the Underwood tariff bill in order that the reduction 
arranged in said tariff bill making sugar free may be stayed 
and not take effect in order that the depleted Treasury, caused 
by a Democratic administration in the enforcement of their 
theories and fallacies, may be helped a little against the wreck 
and ruin of a lowered tariff. While this measure is introduced 
Ly the leader of the majority party in this House, Mr. Kitrcarn, 
yet it is a Republican measure, being for a protective tariff on 
sugar. 

Mr. Forpney, of Michigan, gave to this House to-day a most 
splendid and thorough history of the growth of the sugar indus- 
try and the revenues that have accrued therefrom to the United 
States under a protective tariff that it has ever been my fortune 
to either hear or read. and in addition thereto he has charged, 
proven, and defied contradiction to the effect that the so-called 
Sugar Trust, represented by one Frank E, Lowery, had written 
into the Democratic campaign textbook of 1912 the chapter on 
“The Farmers’ Sugar Bowl,” and yet, Mr. Speaker, only a few 
evenings ago, when the Democrats in this House met in caucus 
in this room, Mr. Krarixd, of Colorado, is reported to have held 
aloft that same textbook and with all the reverence of a 
believing Democrat demanded to know from his assembled party- 
ites whether this bill would not be sacrilege to the gospel 
therein. There were but 14 other party conscious present who 
joined with him in protest, the reason thereof being that they 
needed cash. To-day the floor leader of the majority in this 
House did not presume to answer the truths established on the 
sugar industry in this country by Mr. ForpNey and other Re- 
publicans under a protective tariff, but has proceeded to try 
to establish by newspaper clippings, boom-town boosting pub-_ 
lieations, that the Underwood tariff had been beneficial to the 
country. The reading of these articles being received with 
applause on that side of the House, we are constrained to the 
belief that they accept these clippings as sufficient evidence, 
notwithstanding the known fact that depression and distress 
brought on in any community by mistakes of n fleeting adminis- 
tration is minimized by the newspapers in order that when the 
cloud bas passed the real facts as they existed may not be a 
future detriment to their part of the country. But. Mr. 
Speaker, that does not alter the truth that the fact that the ma- 
jority party presents this tariff bill by necessity to-day which the 
Republicans will unanimously support is evidence to the coun- 
try at large enough to insure confidence in Republican. policies 
and distrust in Democratic rule, 
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The McLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARTER GLASS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN tue Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, there has been, as I think, so 
much confusion of thought and expression as to what is pre- 
cisely the issue which the House must determine to-day that I 
feel a little disposed to avail of the general leave to print in 
order that I may exactly state my own conception of the ques- 
tion and indicate unmistakably to my colleagues and to my 
constituents the meaning of the vote which I presently shall 
give. It is a pity that on a great matter like this, fraught with 
consequences, it may be of the gravest nature, no more time 
has been appointed for discussion than would enable some score 
of Members to rise in their places and hurriedly adjure us to 
“stand by the President,” or, if of contrary mind, needlessly to 
depict the folly of risking war with a foreign country merely 
to assert the abstract right of “ some fool Americans to joy ride 
on the seas.” ‘To such a plane of disputation have we this day 
reduced our consideration of an issue that holds for us, as for 
other nations of the earth, the very profoundest import! 

WHY THE QUESTION IS HERE, 


It repeatedly has been said that this question should not have 
been brought to the House, and in this view I readily concur. 
But most of those who thus affirm at the same time bitterly 
impute to the President of the United States responsibility for 
the presence here of this vexatious matter. From this opinion 
I flatly dissent. It is not true in point of fact, no matter how 
ingenious a guise the assertion may assume in its distinctly 
technical aspect. What, briefly, is the history of this agitation? 

The executive department of the Federal Government was 
patiently pursuing diplomatic negotiations with a European 
nation concerning an intolerable disregard by the latter of the 
rights of American citizens on the high seas. The demand of 
this Government, involving in a very practical sense the charge 
of maritime murder, was for disavowal of the crime, reparation 
for the lives taken and assurances against a repetition of the 
offense. With a caution that provoked the taunts of the trucu- 
lent; with a courage that excited the apprehensions of the timid; 
with an undeviating frankness and firmness that commanded 
the respect of foreign nations, as they confirmed the faith of 
millions of his own countrymen, the President had for 18 
months applied himself to the task of preserving the peace 
without impairing the honor of the Republic. 

A PROPOSED USURPATION, 

The negotiations were proceeding in a way that gave promise 
of speedy adjustment, when suddenly resolutions were presented 
here and elsewhere proposing, as I construe them, an astound- 
ing usurpation by Congress of the diplomatic functions of the 
President of the United States! I do not omit to note that, by 
some gentlemen, this interpretation of the resolutions is con- 
tested; but nobody can fairly contradict the assertion that the 
well-nigh universal opinion of the country, as expressed by the 
press of every shade, was that these resolutions betrayed a lack 
of confidence in the pacific purpose of the President and com- 
prised a plain intent to vitiate, as far as such a legislative explo- 
sion could, the consistent effort of this Government to maintain 
the incontestable rights of its citizens, 

That is not all. That, indeed, is the least of it. These reso- 
lutions might not have been seriously regarded as anything 
more than the mental exhaust of a few Members of the House 
had not the newspapers of the country been filled immediately 
with a circumstantial, and apparently authentic, story to the 
effect that the resolutions were warmly approved by the titular 
leaders here and reflected the overwhelming sentiment of the 
membership. Moreover, it was represented that the leaders and 
Members were in open outbreak against the diplomatic methods 
of the President; impatient with his “ obstinate insistence upon 
the doubtful, and, at least, technical rights of American citi- 
zens,” and proposed to block forthwith his fixed purpose to 
“ plunge this country into war.” Only a quick and sharp legisla- 
tive rebuke, it was averred, could save the situation! : 

That was the printed story, wired from ocean to ocean, from 
Lakes to Gulf, and cabled abroad. And, Mr. Speaker, it was 
not a wicked invention. The publication was neither malevo- 
lent nor without excuse, for that was exactly the talk in the 
cloakrooms, in the lobbies, and along the corridors of the 
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Capitol. Is there any occasion, then, for astonishment that the 
President should have been concerned, as well as amazed, at 
this extraordinary disclosure? Was it to be assumed that he 
would, in the circumstances, regard with indifference this 
threatened legislative interposition—this impertinent and agi- 
tated seizure of the diplomatic reins of government by those 
certainly ignorant of the facts and, as now appears, utterly dis- 
dainful of constitutional sanctions and usages? 


THE PRESIDENT AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 


The President did not fail to take notice. In a perfectly 
dignified, though pungent, way he protested. But he did not 
get excited. He did not even get defiant, albeit it is not difficult 
to imagine how a man of spirit might have gotten indignant. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have courteously, if not precipitately, 
assented to an interview with gentlemen who deemed it impor- 
tant that the President should be straightway apprised of the 
serious nature and formidable extent of the insurrection here 
against his conduct of foreign affairs. We are told that at that 
parley the President was duly advised as to the gravity of the 
situation; how ardent the House was to register its disapproval 
and how hard it would be to restrain and hold the protestants 
in leash. The President, we likewise are told, resolutely re- 
monstrated against this prodigious blunder of attempting, at a 
critical moment, to fetter the Executive in his effort to vindi- 
cate the indubitable rights of American citizens by the usual 
processes of diplomatic representations. The President desired 
no interference by Congress. He urged the suppression of the 
resolution and of the outbreak to which it gave expression; and 
to this end was promised the cooperation of the leaders. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, we have to-day the sequel to this ex- 
traordinary eruption. Members with a greater bent for satire 
than for the truth have twitted the President with vacillation 
and derided him for inconsistency. The whole excuse for the 
imputation is that “one day he protested action by Congress 
and the very next day demanded action by Congress.” Very 
conveniently gentlemen put out of view the thing that inter- 
vened. They mutilate the episode to justify their raillery. They 
suppress a pregnant part of the incident for the sake of a bitter 
quip, All the world knows what happened between the one day 
and the other; hence all the world knows why the President pro- 
tested action by Congress one day and demanded action the 
next day. There is not a semblance of inconsistency in his at- 
titude—not the shadow of anything whimsical about it. 

PRESIDENT THREATENED WITH HUMILIATION, 


After the conference at the White House it was, with ap- 
parent warrant, sent broadcast that the President had been 
told by Members of Congress high in authority that the House 
was eager to vote on this question; that, given a chance, it 
would vote two to one—perhaps three to one—for these intru- 
sive resolutions to warn American citizens off the seas and to 
abandon them as fair prey to the barbarities of submarine war- 
fare! The state of mind in this body toward the President and 
his diplomatic policy was portrayed as that of impatient conde- 
scension—a sort of momentary toleration, in imminent danger 
of changing to openly expressed hostility. We know that these 
outgivings were instantly dispatched to foreign chancelleries 
as accurately reflecting American public opinion. We know that 
they created abroad the triumphant belief that a breach at 
last had been made in the political situation in this country 
which might be turned to good account by the party of merciless 
and indiscriminate destruction over there. We know, in short, 
that this whole wretched incident practically blocked negotia- 
tions and threatened with humiliating failure the President’s 
supreme effort to maintain the honor of the Nation by asserting 
the rights of its citizens. Through resolutions of its Members 
and by proclamation of its leaders Congress had practically 
challenged the position of the President and brought negotia- 


tions to an ominous pause. 


That is why this matter is before the House. It is here be- 
cause the President accepted your challenge to the bar of 
public opinion. You know—the American people know—where 
Woodrow Wilson stands; now the President wants the Ameri- 
can people to know where the Congress stands. 

DEFENDING AN IMMUTABLE PRINCIPLE. 


The issue has been utterly misstated here by the critics of 
the President and by some who are not his critics. It is not a 
mere question of “standing by the President.” It is something 
of infinitely greater dignity, of vastly more consequence than 
that. It is a question of vindicating human rights which, for 
the moment, with half of mankind at war, are peculiarly Ameri- 
ean rights. It is not a question of protecting “a few fool 
Americans” who recklessly jeopardize the peace of their coun- 
try to experience a thrill on the ocean. It is a question of de- 
fending an immutable principle which, within the last year 
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alone: held the fate of 400,000 human souls, transported across 
the seas. We are distinctly not asked simply to justify the 
President. He stands serenely on his constitutional rights and 
unhesitatingly avows his position to all the nations of the earth. 
Nor is the President a suppliant before this body for an empty 
vote of confidence. He has declined to be a party to any such 
petty travesty. He has impatiently put aside the suggestion 


wherever or by whomsoever made. Nothing of a nature so 
obsequious as that is presented here nor will anything of that 
kind meet the issue which really is presented here. The fact is, 
Members of Congress challenged the purposes and authority of 
the President and we now are counterchallenged to maintain 
the supremacy of law over the practices of piracy; to assert 
the cherished rights of civilization against the incursions of 
oceanic barbarism; to execute, if we dare, the threatened ca- 
pitulation of Congress to the atrocious idea that international 
honor is a fantasy and moral obligation a dream. 

NULLIVICATION BY LEGISLATIVE FUROR. 

And gentlemen can not confuse the question here as was done 
in another place. They can neither make a mockery of repre- 
sentative accountability nor a farce of so critical a problem. 
They can not by parliamentary expedient shift the issue. At 
the very outset of discussion to-day it was made plain to those 
who had professed an anxiety to checkmate the President by 
warning American eitizens off the sens that adoption by the 
House of the “ previous question” and the rule would preclude 
nmendment. It repeatedly was pointed out to them by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Campretr] and others that a vote 
for the “previous question,” or the rule itself, was a vote to 
confine the issue to the identical resolution which had been 
taken to reflect the opposition in the House to the President's 
undeviating purpose to maintain the very rights which Congress 
wns represented as eager to surrender. Thus no Member has 
been recorded under a misconception of the practical effect of 
his action. With a clear understanding the Hause voted—256 
to 160—to order the previous question om the rule. Likewise 
the House, by a vote of 270 to 137, has adopted the rule itself; 
and we are, by à parliamentary process, of which no Member 
may profess ignorance, brought face to face with the question 
as to whether or not it is true, as represented to the President 
and cabled abroad, that the Congress of the United States 
stands ready to withdraw the protection of this Government to 
citizens of the United States who may choose to exercise the 
rights which international law and usage, for the whole period 
of our existence, have assured them; whether Congress is. so 
restless to make this cowardly and humiliating surrender that 
it will resort to the amazing experiment of trying by legislative 
furor to nullify the diplomatie achievements of the President of 
the United States in maintaining the conceded rights of neutral 
nations against the unscrupulous aggressions of belligerent 
powers, 

ISSUE CAN NOT BE DODGED. 

That is the plain issue. It can not be dodged; it can not be 
evaded; it can not be obscured. Neither adulation nor defama- 
tion of the President will avail. I know perfectly well what my 
two recorded votes to-day have meant and precisely what my 
next vote will signify. I know, as every other Member of the 
House must know, that the plain parliamentary intent of lay- 
ing a proposition on the table is to kill it—kill it without hesi- 
tation or mental reservation; to bury it without ceremony or 
tears. ‘That is why I shall vote to table the McLemore resolu- 
tion. I want the people of Virginia to know that I oppose any 
surrender, actually or implicitly, of any vital American right 
merely to propitiate a war-mad foreign nation, which already 
has strewn the seas with the dead bodies of helpless American 
victims. I want them to know that I have no absolution for 
such n crime; that I stand for full reparation and ample se- 
curity, and am utterly opposed to the suggested interference of 
Congress with the diplomatic functions of the President. I 
want them to know that I should despise myself for a vote cast 
here to warn American citizens that they must travel the free 
waters of the globe in merchant ships at their own peril, with- 
out their country’s protection. I want them to know that I 
would tear to tatters my commission as a Member of the House 
of Representatives could I imagine that the people of the sixth 
Virginia district would have me do 2 thing so repugnant to my 
sense of national honor and so at variance with my conception 
of national self-respect. 

EXPOSITION OF THE LAW. 

The suggestion that the neutral rights which the President 
has sought to maintain and which Congress is asked to yield are 
of a doubtful nature needs little serious attention. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEPLE} has dealt lucidly and 
convincingly with that phase of the dispute. His accurate re- 
cital of the facts, reinforced by a temperate but incontestable 


exposition of the law, puts the case beyond the realm of con- 
jecture. Rhetoric nor verbal froth can obscure the truth so 
well defined. Vociferation on so grave a problem seems like 
profanation contrasted with the frigid logic which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania applied to the question. The rights of 
neutral persons and their noncontraband property are inviolate 
except by breach of international law or by exercise of savage 
propensities interdicted and abhorred by civilization. 
LANSING MADE NO “ CONCESSION.” 

Ah, but gentlemen say, Lansing “ conceded ” that the right of 
merchant vessels to defensive armament is of “ exceedingly 
doubtful legality” and confessed the “reasonableness of Ger- 
many’s contention“ that altered circumstances necessitate a 
modification of maritime usage. Do not let us lose our direction 
in any such oral fog. The plea is strictly specious. The quickest 
and surest answer to it is, that Lansing’s opinion does not con- 
stitute international Iaw nor can his ethical beliefs change the 
law. No doctrine ever has been more positively asserted by the 
textbook writers nor more certainly accepted by civilized nations 
than that international law is not a morat philosophy, but a code 
of historical facts generally incorporated into the usages of 
States. International Iaw is not ideal, it is real. It may be 
morally good or morally bad; in either case it is the law, and 
nothing that the Secretary of State for the United States might 
think or say, however cogent or exalted, could change the law 
one jot or tittle without the general assent of other nations. 

Another answer to the proposition is that Mr. Lansing has 
made no “ concession ” whatsoever to any contending power on 
the point at issue. He simply undertook to state to the allied 
powers the extreme contention of the central powers with re- 
spect to merchant ships carrying armament and to indicate the 
potential concurrence of his Government in the Teutonic view. 
He did this in compliance with a previously expressed willing- 
ness to bring about, if possible, m modus vivendi in submarine 
warfare between the belligerent nations. Right or wrong, this 
wns done with a view to constraining the allied powers to ac- 
quiesce in the proposition totally to disarm merchantmen. 

TIIE CASE PROVES ITSELF, 


The memorandum was not addressed to the central powers 
nor intended to be seen by them. It was a private memorandum. 
But the vital fact that a memorandum of the tenor indicated 
was written at all furnishes conclusive proof that there existed 
at the time it was written a universally recognized maritime 
usage, constituting international law, which the Teutons insisted 
on changing and to which suggested alteration Lansing was 
asking the assent of the allied powers. Indeed, the very text of 
the Lansing memorandum itself reveals a definite knowledge of 
the fact that, regardless of his own opinion upon the ethics of 
the case, there could be no change of the fixed rules of inter- 
national law respecting the stopping and searching of merchant 
vessels or regarding the right of such craft to carry defensive 
armament except “it could be agreed by the opposing belliger- 
ents.’ Mr. Lansing may have presented the matter skillfully or 
unhappily, as one may plessc to view it; but the inexorabie 
fact remains that international Iaw sanctions the use of de- 
fensive armament for merchant ships, and the Secretary of State 
for the United Stetes, whether speaking for himself or for the 
President or for the Republic, had no more right, as I think he 
had no more desire, to yield this point to Germany, except by 
common consent, than he had to ehange the law of seizure and 
blockade to suit the convenience of Great Britain. He is bound 
to have known that capitulation in either or any other event 
would bring about chaos and expose neutral nations to a state 
of outlawry on the seas. It not only is plainly evident that 
Lansing knew this when he wrote the memorandum in ques- 
tion, but equally manifest that the President had no other view 
when he sanctioned the dispatch. This is confirmed by Senator 
Srone’s letter of February 24 reciting his own understanding of 
the President's attitude as consistently stated to him: 


That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain of 
Mr. Lansing’s proposal for the disarmament of merchant vessels of the 
allies, with the ä that Germany and her allies would not 
fire upon x 9 ship if she hauled to when summoned, not at- 

t 


the enptured ted ri except temmstances that reasonably assu 
safety of passen a crew, you —.— of the opinion that if Great 
and her allies ed the 1 and insisted upon armin 


tain reject 1 
her merchant ships, she would be her right under internationa 


law. 

Also that you ores feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be cleared 
from our ports. Also that you are not favorably disposed to the idea 
of this Government taking any definite steps toward preventin er- 
ican citizens from em ing upon armed merchant vessels, urther- 
more, that yow would consider it your duty if a German warship should 
fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon which American 
citizens were passengers to hold Germany to strict account. 


The reply to Senator Stone accentuates the fact that the 
President has never wavered for an instant in his fixed deter- 
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mination not to yield the rights of American citizens on the 
seas or withdraw the protection of this Government. He said: 


No nation, no group of nations, has the rignt while war is in progress 
to alter or dis rd the principles which all nations have agreed upon 
in mitigation of the horrors and sufferings of war, and if the clear 
rights of American citizens should ever unhappily be abridged or denied 
by any such action we should, it seems to me, have in honor no choice 
as to what our own course should be. 

For my own part I can not consent to any abrid nt of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the 
Nation are involved. We covet peace, and shall preserve it at any 
cost but the loss of honor. To forbid our people to exercise their 
rights for fear we might be called upon to vindicate them would be 
a deep humiliation, indeed. It would be an implicit, all but an ex- 
plicit, acquiescence in the violation of the rights of mankind every- 
where and of whatever nation or allegiance It would be a deliberate 
abdication of our hitherto proud position as spokesmen, even amidst 
the turmoil of war. for the law and the right. It would make every- 
thing this Government bas attempted and everything it bas achieved 
during this terrible struggle of nations meaningless and futile. 

RIGHTS OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 

Aside from all this, Mr. Speaker, a glance at the diplomatic 
record reveals clearly the uncompromising attitude of this Gov- 
ernment on the question in point. Specifically and incidentally, 
over and over again, deftly and bluntly, the Secretary of State 
now in charge, as well as his predecessor, asserted and main- 
tained the rights of defensively armed merchantmen. Within 
six weeks after the war in Europe began on September 19, 
1914, Mr. Bryan not only reasserted the right of merchant ships 
to defensive armament but actually published rules defining 
the exact nature and extent of armament which a vessel might 
carry and still be treated in our ports as a merchantman. 
These rules, already quoted in part by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, prescribed that— 

1 A merchant vessel of belligerent nationalit 
ment and ammunition for the sole purpose of d 
the character of a ship of war. 5 

2. Evidence necessary to establish the fact that the armament is 
solely for defense and will not be used offensively * * must be 
presented in each case independently at an official investigation. 

8. The caliber of the guns carried does not exceed 6 inches. 

4 No guns are mounted on the forward part of the vessel. 

5. The vessel is manned by its usual crew and the officers are the 
same as those on board before war was declared. 

When the German Government protested this action on 
October 15 following, Mr. Lansing, Acting Secretary of State, 
suavely retorted on November 7, 1914, by saying: 

The practice of a majority of nations and the consensus of opinion by 
the leading authorities on international law. Including many German 
writers, support che proposition that merchant vessels may arm for 
defense without losing their private character, and that they may 
employ such armament against hostile attack without contraven the 
principles of intervational law, A 

This was but a repetition of the doctrine proclaimed by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the Nereide case of 1815, reaffirmed by 
the Supreme Court decision of 1818 in the case of the British 
ship Atalanta, and strictly adhered to in all judicial determina- 
tions from that time to the present; and, in pursuance of this 
accepted doctrine, the United States Government repeatedly 
thereafter gave clearance and is to-day giving clearances to 
defensively armed merchant vessels of belligerent nations. Few 
things have been more steadfastly established in international 
jurisprudence than the status of merehant vessels defensively 
armed, It has been fixed both by the court decisions and the 
naval codes of this and other countries; and, as I have said. 
not only was the principle specifically reasserted by this Gov- 
ernment after the outbreak of war, but every incidental allusion 
made to the subject in our diplomatie correspondence confirms 
the view that I have preseuted. In Germany's note touching 
the Lusitania it was contended that the vessel was an auxiliary 
eruiser, and, upon perjured testimony, it was held that the 
Lusitunia “had guns on board, which were mounted under 
decks and masked.” Brushing aside this and other unsubstan- 
tiated allegations, Mr, Lansing, Secretary of State ad interim, 
reminded the Imperial German Government that among the 
recognized duties of a neutral power, which this Government 
had strictly performed, was “its duty to see to it that the 
Lusitania was not armed for offensivé action.” Mark you, “ not 
armed for offensive action"—a plain implication that the 
Lusitania was or might have been lawfully armed for defen- 
sive action. And almost instantly Mr. Lansing further asserted 
that, thus defensively armed, only the vessel's “actual resist- 
ance to capture or refusal to stop when ordered to do so for 
the purpose of visit could have afforded the commander of the 
submarine any justification for so much as putting the lives 
of those on board the ship in jeopardy." In this identical note 
Lansing also “understands the Imperial German Government 
to accept as established beyond question the principle that the 
lives of noncombatants can not lawfully or rightfully be put 
in jeopardy by the capture or destruction of an unresisting 
merchantman.” Indeed, he points to the pregnant fact that the 
Imperial German Government itself so thoroughly understood 


may carry an arma- 
ense without acquiring 


and completely accepted this requirement of its own naval code 
that on August 3. 1914. the Imperial German Admiralty spe- 
cifically instructed its commanders at sea accordingly. 

SOME AMERICAN WARNINGS, 

On these points this Government has never yielded an inch 
to any belligerent nation. It has steod from the first, as it 
should stand to the last, for the humane doctrine of “ warning 
and search.” I do not mean the doctrine proposed by our 
pacifists of warning American citizens off the seas. That is 
even unique with Mr. Bryan. When that gentleman presided 
over the State Department of this Government he not only 
issued no warning himself but sharply rebuked the Imperial 
German Government for “the surprising irregularity” of its 
Washington embassy in presuming to warn citizens of the 
United States against their “right of free travel upon the 
seas.” Mr. Bryan reminded Von Jagow that— 


American citizens act within their indisputable ear in taking their 
ships and in traveling wherever their 55 usiness calls them 
upon the bl seas, and exercise those rights in what should be the 
well Justi confidence that their lives will not be endangered by acts 
done in clear violation of universally acknowledged international obli- 
gations, and certainly in the confidence that their own Government will 
sustain them in the exercise of their rights 


And yet, Mr. Speaker, it is not only proposed that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall imitate the malapert example 
of the Imperial German embassy in warning citizens of the 
United States off the seas; but it is proposed that we shall 
gracelessly renounce the duty of their “own Government to 
sustain them in the exercise of their rights.” Mr. Bryan, 
when Secretary of State, pointed out to the Imperial German 
Government “that no warning that an unlawful and inhumane 
act will be committed can possibly be accepted as an excuse or 
palliation for that act or as an abatement of the responsibility 
for its commission.” But this House is now asked not only to 
excuse and palliate crimes against humanity but practically 
to incite a foreign nation to the perpetration of such crimes. 
Mr. Bryan warned the Imperial German Government not to 
“expect the Government of the United States to omit any word 
or act necessary to the performance of its sacred duty of main- 
taining the rights of the United States and its citizens and of 
safeguarding their free exercise and enjoyment.” Likewise Mr. 
Lansing warned the Imperial German Government that the 
Government of the United States would vindicate the rights 
of its citizens “from whatever quarter violated, without com- 
promise and at any eost.” He supplemented this warning by 
the significant statement that “repetition by the commanders 
of German naval vessels of acts in contravention of those rights 
must be regarded by the Government of the United States, when 
they affect American citizens, as deliberately unfriendly.” Yet, 
with phrases like these ringing in our ears, resonant with fine 
sentiment and high resolve, we are asked abjectly to disavow 
the admonition which they convey and, lost to shame, decry 
the memory of our Lusitania dead! Shall this House to-day 
proclaim to the world what Dumba is said to have been told in 
a corner, that the Government of the United States did not 
exactly mean what it said? 

REVERSAL OF NATIONAL POLICY. 

How unique, how incredibly singular, is the suggested re- 
versal of national policy! I wonder that all gentlemen do not 
realize what it means. I marvel that some here appear not to 
perceive to what a state of debasing impotence it would reduce 
us. The proposition is to alter the tenor and to change the di- 
rection of American warnings. Instead of aiming them at sub- 
marine depredations, such a tender regard has manifested itself 
for this sinister method of killing innocent people that we are 
placidly invited to abandon the humanities of naval combat in 
order to embrace the miscreancy of the newer dispensation. We 
are literally admonished that we will adhere to the tenets of 
honorable warfare only at the risk of being ourselves unable 
consistently to practice hereafter the villainy which the Presi- 
dent ventures now to condemn. No longer must we hold the 
culprit responsible for transgressing the elementary principles 
of international law; the criminal must go acquit, and the 
helpless victims of his ferocity, denounced here to-day as fools 
and traitors for confiding in the purpose and power of their 
Government to protect them—these must bear the blame and, 
unavenged, suffer the consequences of their trust! 

In this humiliating way and to this amazing extent, Mr. 
Speaker, despite the thrilling words of the President and in 
contravention of every note dispatched by the Secretary of 
State, it is proposed that Congress shall “forbid our people to 
exercise their rights for fear we might be called upon to vindi- 
cate them.” And with what fascinating complaisance is the 
reason for this shameful change of nautical usage presented.. 
“When the oceasion for a thing ceases the thing itself should 
no longer exist“ is the axiom employed; and the determination 
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of the first point of this convenient doctrine having by God 
been committed to the Grand Admiral of the German Navy, the 
enforcement of the ensuing point by the same high functionary 
proceeds inevitably as a vicarious exercise of divine right. And 
thus the path is cleared for the benignant activities of the 
undersea Sneak. Simple enough, to be sure. But strangely in 
conflict with the very precise utterances and uncompromising 
attitude of the Government of the United States, as well as of 
all other civilized Governments, except those of the central 
European powers. Not once, but at various times, this Govern- 
ment has explicitly declined to subordinate the immemorial 
rights of peaceful merchant vessels to the sinister prowess of 
newly invented warcraft. This was notably done in the dis- 
patch to Germany on the Lusitania tragedy, in which Lansing 
said: 


The Government of the United States is not unmindful of the ex- 
traordinary conditions created by this war or of the radical alterations 
of circumstance and method of attack produced by the use of instra- 
mentalities of naval warfare which the nations of the world can not 
have bad in view when the existing rules of international law were 
formulated, and it is ready to make every reasonable allowance for 
these novel and unexpected aspects of war at sea; but it can net consent 
to abate any essential or fundamental right of its people because of a 
mere aiteration of circumstance. The rights of neutrals in time of 
war are based upon principle, not upon expediency, and the principles 
are Immutable. It is the duty and obligation of belligerents to find a 
way to adapt the new circumstance to them. 


THE “ SIMPLE WARNING.” 


That, of course, is the true position; that is the doctrine of the 
textbooks; that, until now, the unchallenged naval code of the 
world, based upon usage and confirmed by every juridical deci- 
sion ever rendered on the subject of waritime warfare. It is 
the thing for which the President stands and for trying to vindi- 
cate which Congress is asked to override him. In my judgment, 
Congress will do nothing of the kind. In my belief there is not 
now nor has there ever been any foundation for the astounding 
nssertion that this IIouse is cager to warn citizens of the United 
States against the exercise of their “ indisputable right to take 
their ships and to travel wherever their legitimate business calls 
them on the high seas.” Some gentlemen favor a“ simple warn- 
ing,” unaccompanied by any surrender of technical rights; but, 
Mr. Speaker, aside from the usclessness, the emptiness, of such 
a thing, we could not disengage the intimation from the fact— 
they are, in the circumstances, inseparable; they are indistin- 
guishable. Any sort of warning would convey the idea of con- 
cession, would be tantamount to yielding, would cover us with 
odium and excite against us the just indignation of the Amer- 
jean people. God save us from the degradation and from the 
universal execration involved in it! 

A FALSE ANALOGY. 

I can not appreciate the attitude of gentlemen who appear 
to discover an analogy between the warning proposed here and 
ihe warning issued by the Department of State to citizens of 
the United States in the bandit-infested territory of Mexico. 
Tiere we have an issue between organized Governments; here 
we haye in question the assumption of one responsible Govern- 
ment to justify its own unlawful practices against the citizens 
of another Government, even to the extent of murdering them 
on the open seas. In the other case it was merely a matter of 
warning citizens of the United States against the dangers of 
intermittent brigandage on alien territory, where there was no 
organized or responsible government to protect their lives or 
property. In the one case the offense was by and against a 
nation; in the other by and against individuals. The mind 
which can not discern the difference is simply hopeless. He who 
ean not perceive, and makes the urgument, is shallow; he who 
knows better, and makes it, is—worse. In any event it is a sad 
tribute to the intellectual integrity or sanity of any man who 
either affects or fails to see no distinction in fact or in principle 
between the cases cited. 

AN APPRECIATION OF PEACE. 

Mr. Speaker, every one of us in authority here is for peace. 
The whole Congress is for peace. The President of the United 
States for many months, by night and by day, has kept a vigil 
for peace. Both on this continent and in the other hemisphere 
he has fervently pursued this end. With enduring patience, 
with «amazing skill, oblivious to all things else, he has passion- 
ately sought, by every conceivable means, to keep this country 
out of the maelstrom of war. Neither taunt nor threat has 
shaken his purpose or diverted him from his course. But there 
are some things better than life, as there are other things worse 
than death. This human body, bereft of the soul which reveals 
the image of God, is but a whited sepulcher; and so a nation 
with its righteous spirit quenched is as a tossing derelict of the 
sen. We are asked to do a thing to-day. that would waste, in- 
deed would palsy, every worthy aspiration of our national ex- 
istence and shame us through the remaining years. Warn 


American citizens from the seas! Of course, the President wiil 
not do it. Twere to abandon, as he so finely said, the “ very 
essence of the things which have made America a sovereign 
nation ” ; yea, and to approvingly celebrate the never-to-be-for- 
gotten day when a thousand innocent human beings, victims of 
maritime stealth and atrocity, were suddenly plunged into the 
cold embrace of the fathomless deep. Why, sir, their very spirits 
would ride upon the waves to mock our battle craft from the 
oceans. Their outraged memory in some fateful form would 
cling to our ships avengingly and cast derision in the faces of 
our sailors in every port of the civilized earth. 
AN APPEAL TO MONOR, 


And like unto the proposal to discredit the Nation is the 
pathetic, perfervid talk about desolating American homes and 
distressing American mothers by sacrificing their sons to the 
god of war. The nearest approach to war which this country 
has recently made, Mr. Speaker, was when Members of Congress 
sought to impede the President’s plans for maintaining an honor- 
able peace. The surest prelude to intolerable affront from one 
direction is the manifestation of a cowardly submission from the 
other; and unless it be conceived that no injury, however great, 
no insult, however grievous, could provoke this Nation to resent- 
ment, the course proposed by meddling resolutions was most 
certain to invite aggression and ultimately to precipitate war. 
And there are some things worse than war. Virginia has homes 
which might be desolated and mothers who might be distressed 
and sons who might be sacrificed. But I pray God that the 
mothers and sons of Virginia who live appreciate their herit- 
age from those who, “being dead, yet speaketh.” Two of Vir- 
ginia’s boys are my own—stalwart, manly fellows, for either 
of whom I would die a thousand thnes—and I would have them 
hear me say, without a tremor, in the spirit which I hope ani- 
mates their hearts, that I would rather be pursued through time 
and eternity by the pitiful apparition of their shattered forms 
than to see my country dishonored and its flag hauled down in 
disgrace. 

I shall vote to lay this resolution on the table. 


Free Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BEN JOHNSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, recently the House 
had under consideration what has come to be known as the 
war-tax act. That act was to have expired on the 31st day of 
December last. The proposition which was before the House 
recently was to extend that act instead of letting it expire on 
the 31st day of December. All the Republicans, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, and many Democrats of the House voted 
agninst extending that act. At that time I made some remarks 
undertaking to show that the act should be extended. In those 
remarks I showed that under the war-tax act no necessity of life 
was taxed, and that, in consequence, it was a good tax. 

I adhere to the position that the luxuries of life should be 
taxed and that the necessities of life should go untaxed. In 
those remarks I cited the luxuries that were taxed therein, such 
as champagne, wine, beer, toilet articles, perfumery, beauty lo- 
tions, wrinkle removers, and things like that, and at that time 
I challenged anybody to point out one item in that act which 
taxed any necessity of life. Nobody at that time nor since has 
been able to point to a single article necessary to the life of man 
which is taxed by that act. : 9 

At this time the proposition is to continue the tax on sugar. 
Under the provisions of the Underwood Tariff Act the tax was 
to be taken off of sugar on the 1st day of next May. It is now 
claimed, and that claim is true, that the Government needs more 
money. But it is not true that it is best to have the tax remain 
on sugar after May 1, as I hope to demonstrate. 

Some people insist that sugar is not one of the necessities of 
life. I contend that it is. 

At one time man was able to live without window glass. 
With the first appearance of window glass it was regarded as 
a luxury. Everybody now. concedes that it is a necessity. At 
one time man lived without a hat. With the first appearance 
of hats they were treated as. luxuries. Everybody now con- 
cedes that a hat is a necessary article of wearing apparel. At 
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one time man lived without having any sweet at all. The 
aboriginal wan in every land found a sweet. The aboriginal 
man in Ameriea—the Indian—dug up the root of the maple or 
sugur tree, broke it off and let the water from the root run 
Into some sort of receptacle. He then reduced that sweet water 
either by the process of boiling or freezing until it was reduced 
to à thin sirup. Later along the American made good maple 
sugar und maple sirup. The very old persons in Kentucky re- 
call that they once had what was called “long sweetnin’™ 
and “short sweetnin’.” The “long sweetnin’” was molasses 
and the “short sweetnin’"” was sugar. By and by the sugar- 
eane industry was so developed that sugar could be bought at 
every little store. s 

At this time sugar has become so extensively used in the 
United States that the average per capita consumption of it is 
about 80 pounds per annum. In other words, the yearly portion 
of sugar for ench man. woman, and child in the United States 
is about 80 pounds. This fact testifies to its general use. By 
the use of sugar numerous articles are made so palatable and 
wholesome that they can be used for the support of human life, 
while without it these same articles would be useless and 
would go to waste. 

For these and many other reasons that I could give E assert 
that sugar is a necessity, and because it is a necessity that it 
should not be taxed. 

I fully ugree with practically everybody in this House and in 
the land that on account of the great European war our rev- 
enues have constantly fallen off and that now we must raise 
money for the support of the Government from sources which 
at the time of the passage of the Underwood bill were eon- 
sidered unnecessary. While I admit that the Gevernment needs 
and must have more money than it is now getting, I deny the 
soundness of the proposition that that money should be gathered 
from the sugur-enting people of the United States. When I 
deny that this money should be gathered from a tax on sugar 
I um asked how we are to get along without the money. My 
answer is that we can not get along without the amount of 
money which it is now proposed to. raise by tuxing sugar. But 
I insist that sugar should go untaxed, and that either some 
luxury of life which now goes untaxed should be added to the 
taxuble list or that some luxury of life which is being taxed 
but which can bear a greater tax should have that greater tax 
imposed upon it and thus relieve sugar of taxation altogether. 
Then I am asked to name some article of luxury that can benr 
a greater tax, so as to make up the amount which it is now 
proposed to raise by taxing sugar. 

Beer is one of the very first items of this class to which my 
mind turns. If the alcohol in beer were taxed at the same rate 
that the alcohol in straight whisky is tuxed, that of itself 
would bring to the Federal Government much more money than 
it is now proposed to raise by taxing sugur. 

For the purpose of taxing whisky the Government has created 
the standard of 100 proof. Whisky at 100 proof is only half 
meohol, the other half being made up of water, fuse! oil. and 
various ethers and acids in small quantities. To put it more 
practically, straight whisky at 100 proof is 50 per cent alcohot 
and 50 per cent water, the quantity of fusel oit, ethers, and so 
forth, being small in comparison to the alcohol and water. 

Straight whisky at 100: proof is now taxed at the rate of 
$1.10 per gallon. The per cent of alcohol in beer ranges from 
2 per cent to 9 per eent. The 2 per cent beer is called “ next- to- 
beer,” nnd its sale is permitted in some prohibition sections. The 
beer that is sold ever the counter of the usual saloon averages 5 
or 6 per cent aleohol, while the alcohol of all kinds of beer—high 
proof and low proof—averages about 4 per cent. Therefore. 
T shall treat beer as being 4 per cent alcohol in order to be 
certain that my figures may not be too large. 

The records of the office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue show that last xeur the brewers of the United States 
turned) out 59.746.701 barrels of beer, ench barrel eontaining 
3t gallons. If pure whisky, which is only 50 per cent alcohol. 
pays n tax of $1.10 per gallon, then beer, which is 4 per eent 
alcohol. if taxed upom the same basis. would pay a tax o` 8.8 
cents per gallon. The tax on 31 gallons in each barrel at 8.8 
cents per gallon would amount te nearly $2.73 a barrel. When 
the number of barrels whieh were turned out by the brewers last 
year is multiplied by the tax of $2:728 per barrel the result 
is $162.989,000. i 

Under the Republican tariff Ditt. better known as the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, the tax on beer was only $t per barrel instead of 
$273.. Under the war-tax act. which was recently extemled. 
the tux on beer was increased to 81.50 n barrel, so that lust year 
the tax on the 59.746.701 barrels of beer which were made by 


tax act the tax on beer amounts: annually—the annual consump- 


tion being the same—to nearly 830.000,00 more than it 
amounted to under the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Aet. 

If the alcohol in beer should now be made to pay the same 
rate of tax that the alcohol in straight whisky is made to pay, 
then we would gather $73,368.949 more thaneis now being 
gathered from beer under the concessions which have been made 
to the brewers. 

Insisting, us E do, that sugar is a necessity and that beer is 
a luxury, I also insist that it wouid be far more equitable to 
collect the needed revenue from beer rather than from sugar. 

The advocates of the sugar tax claim that if the tax is left 
on sugar it will bring an annual income of 544.154.187; whereas, 
if they would tax the alcohol in beer just as they tux the nleo- 
hol in straight whisky, they would get annually $29,214,762 
more than they will get by taxing sugar. 

In my judgment it is indefensible to. tax sugar in the light of 
this fact. The least that ean be said about it is that it is a 
concession to the brewers; and, at the same time, a diserimina- 
tion against a hundred million men, women, and children in the 
United States who eat sugar. 

There is also a concession which for generations has been 
made in favor of another class of merchandise which, in my 
opinion, should never have been made and which should not. 
now exist. 

The additional concession of which I speak results in a dis- 
crimination in favor of the tax on adulterated whisky as against 
straight whisky or pure whisky. If adulterated whisky were 
taxed just as straight whisky is taxed, that would bring the 
Government an increased revenue of nearly $15,000,000 every 
year. 

As I have said before, straight whisky at 100 proof is 50 
per cent alcohol and 50 per cent water. When the 50 per cent 
alcohol and 50 per cent water are considered together they. 


make a gallon of whisky, on which the tax is $1.10. It is there- 


the brewers amounted to $89,620,051. Therefore under the war- | 


fore a positive, certain, clear fact that the water in straight 
whisky is taxed, while, upon the other hand, the water in adul- 
terated whisky is not taxed. 

I can not see either wisdom or justice in taxing the water in 
straight whisky and at the same time permitting the water in 
adulterated whisky to go untaxed. If any discrimination what- 
ever is to be indulged in, certainly it seems to me that that dis- 
crimination should be in favor of the pure article rather than 
in favor of the adulterated one. 

By straight or pure whisky I mean that product which goes 
upon the market just as it came from the tail of the worm at 
the distillery, plus the aging period—nothing added. nothing 
subtracted. By adulterated whisky I mean that which is made 
of commercial alcohol and water, with celoring matter and 
bead oil added to give it the appearance of whisky, with just 
enough whisky also added to make the compound smell like 
whisky. 

As I have said, straight whisky at 100 proof or less bears 
a tax of $1.10 a gallon, whereas adulterated whisky at 85 
proof—that being the average proof of adulterated whisky— 
bears a tax of about 931 cents a gallon. Therefore the tax on 
a gallon of adulterated whisky at 85 proof is 164 cents less 
than. the tax on a gallon of straight or pure whisky at 100 
proof or less. 

Lust year the adulteraters of whisky put 90,858,331 gallons 
of their- product on the market. That many gallons, when 
multiplied by 162 cents, the difference between the tax on 
adulterated whisky and the tax on straight whisky, show a loss 
of $14,991,624 to the Government, and amounts to a concession 
of that much to the adulteraters. 

Without enumerating others of the great number of luxuries 
which are either not taxed at all or are not taxed sufficiently, 
we find that beer and adulterated whisky, if taxed like straight 
whisky is taxed, would bring an additional annual revenue of 
$88,350,578 ; whereas the advocates of the sugar tax admit that 
the tax on sugar will bring a revenue of only one-half that 
amount, 

For the life of me I can not understand why these con- 
cessions are made to the brewers and the adulteraters of 
whisky, thus discriminating against the manufacturer of pure 
whisky and, at the same time, necessitating a tax on sugar to 
make up half of the amonnt so generously conceded to the 
brewer and the adulterater of whisky. 

Agnin, L wish to invite attention to the fact that before the 
adoption of the war-tax act the tax on beer was $1 a barrel, 
and that the war-tax act inereased it to $1.50 æ barrel, and that 
when the question came te extending that act, which contained 
the increased tax of 50 cents a barrel. every Republican Mem- 
ber of the House voted against it. In other words, every Repub- 
lican Member of the House thereby voted in favor of having a 


dollar tax on beer instead ef a tax of a dollar and a half. Now, 
on the proposition to keep a tax on sugar, every Republican 
in the House is favoring the tax on sugar instead of taxing 
beer and adulterated whisky just as pure whisky is taxed. 

For half a century the Republican Party has refused to tax 
beer and adulterated whisky to the same extent that straight or 
pure whisky is taxed. Instead, during all that time, they have 
preferred to tax the necessities of man from the cradle to the 
grave. And only a few weeks ago the members of that party 
in this House to a man voted against the continuance of the 
war-tax‘act. If their votes had prevailed, the result would have 
been to still further lessen the tax on beer and at the same time 
to make champagne, perfumery, beauty lotions, and alleged 
wrinkle removers free of all taxation. and thus compel an addi- 
tional amount of revenue to be raised by taxing the necessities 
of life. 

No matter how many may vote to retain the tax on sugar, I 
shall derive much gratification in after years from being able to 
say that I voted to leave sugar free of tax to the men, women, 
and children of this country, and preferred to raise the necessary 
revenue by taxing the luxuries of life. 

There is searcely a man, woman, or child in the United States 
who does not, in one form or another, use sugar; while, upon the 
other hand, there are millions of our people who do not use either 
beer or whisky or beauty lotions or wrinkle removers. Why 
these millions should have their sugar taxed in order to suffer 
beer, adulterated whisky, and other luxuries to escape with less 
taxation is beyond my comprehension. 

The manufacturer of pure whisky pays a tax of approximately 
$9 more on each barrel of his product than the manufacturer of 
adulterated whisky pays on each barrel of his product. 

Neither can I understand why the manufacturer of pure 
whisky is discriminated against for the benefit of the adulterator 
of whisky. 

As I have said, I could go further and continue to find articles 
which, in my judgment, could be more justly taxed than sugar. 
I believe, however, that the two items of beer and adulterated 
whisky suffice to make good my contention that they should he 
looked to for revenue before taxing sugar or any other necessity 
of life. 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUIS M. RIVERA, 


OF PORTO RICO, 
Ex Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 21, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 12766, sec. 12) making provision for an Increase in 
the organization of the Porto Rico regiment of Infantry. ~ 

Mr, RIVERA. Mr. Speaker, in this great question of pre- 
paredness, directly affecting my country, I wish to take the 
only position corresponding to a son of my country, a Porto 
Rican in the Congress of the United States of America. 

You are for the interests of your Nation first, after that 
for the highest ideals of humanity, engaged in a lively discus- 
sion about the more efficient way to put yourselves in readiness 
for every future struggle, for every possible complication. 

And you do not forget that the insular forces can be and 
must be increased. At present we have there in the little island 
two battalions, They are our soldiers, so brilliant, so valiant, 
and resolute as to invite comparison with other brilliant, val- 
jant, and resolute corps of the United States Army. 

In support of the arguments made for the increase of the 
Porto Rico regiment to the same strength as other regiments of 
the Regular Army, the following facts must be considered: 

First. Its strategie position making Porto Rico the advanced 
base for the protection of the Panama Canal, it is unsafe not 
to provide for the necessary safe-keeping of the island. 

Second. The development of the commerce and industries of 
an island like Porto Rico, with 1,200,000 inhabitants and worth 
$180,000,000 a. year, entitle it to more than the protection it 
receives from the scanty 559 men composing the Porto Rico 
regiment of Infantry. 

Third. Since 1912 the Chief of Staff of the Army has advo- 
cated making the Porto Rico regiment a three-battalion organi- 
zation and its maintenance at “a minimum strength of at least 
100 men per company.” 
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3 The Chief of Staff further says in the report quoted 
above: 

I am of the opinion that a battalion of Mounted Artillery should be 
organized in Porto Rico. 

Fifth. The Porto Rico regiment has never had any trouble 
in keeping its ranks full, and the island has plenty of men to 
ee at least a war strength of Infantry brigade— three regi- 
ments. 

If Cougress should authorize, at the same time the third bat- 
talion Is organized, to fill up the regiment to war strength, the 
Porto Rico regiment would have about 1,900 men, for the main- 
tenance of which the United States would approximately expend 
$1,500,000 a year, not including the cost of new buildings, furni- 
ture, arms, equipments, clothing, food, and animals; money for 
which things would also be spent in the island. 

All organizations serving in the Philippine Islands are re- 
cruited to war strength before leaving the United States. In 
this way the Federal Government makes a great saving, because 
by sending the regiment recruited to war strength, 1,900 men, 
one cadre of ofticers—the 51 officers to each regiment—are 
used to command three times as many men as they would other- 
wise; when in order to have the same number of men they now 
keep in the islands the United States would have to send to 
them almost three times as many regiments as are now sent. 

As an illustration of the convenience to the United States of 
giving Porto Rico more participation in preparedness, I beg to 
submit that just before the European war, and in order to meet 
the increase In the German Army, France extended the military 
service to all her possessions, and these have answered in the 
way shown during the war. 

It is current opinion in the island “that the regiment is the 
best thing done for Porto Rico.“ The physical development, dis- 
cipline, and hygienic principles inculeated in the men who en- 
listed in the regiment, says the Insular Chamber of Commerce, 
of San Juan— 
is of so much benefit to them and they are so much better prepared 
to enter the industrial, agricultural, and commercial flelds that former 
soldiers are given the preference above any other competitors for posi- 
tions outside. It is a fact that, for instance, 80 per cent of the insular 
police is made up of former soldiers. 

Mr. ANTHONY, the gentleman from Kansas, said on the floor 
of this House, after making a trip to Porto Rico and inspecting 
the regiment: - 

The Porto Rico regiment is one of the finest in our Army. Its oMi- 
cers, both American and Porto Rican, are a splendid lot of men, the 
equals of others of their rank in other branches of the service and as 
deserving of the same privileges and opportunities for promotion, 

It is advisable to complete the regiment, and it is fair to give 
the officers the same standing which all other American officers 
enjoy. You can be assured, Mr. Speaker, that these Latin 
soldiers, if necessity arises, will emulate the tranquil valor, the 
bold intrepidity of the Anglo-Saxon soldiers of this hemisphere. 
Rest assured that they will defend, with no care for the sacri- 
fice of their own lives, the rights and the flag of this Nation, for 
they well know your splendid history, for they realize that in 
maintaining the supremacy of your national character and in- 
fluence they maintain the principles of modern freedom and 
modern civilization. 

You have heard, and if not you hear it now from my lips, 
that we long for our beloved independence. But we have never 
sought to obtain such blessing through a rebellion against your 
sovereignty, but through a vote of this Congress, the singular 
and unique parliamentary body in the world, capable of at- 
tracting to its shelter insular peoples, as Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, not to exploit them, but to convert them into free and 
independent peoples in whose hearts love and gratitude toward 
the United States will never die. 

We are absolutely certain that some day the United States 
will do justice to the sentiments of Porto Rico. We do not en- 
tertain the least doubt that, in a not very remote time, the 
United Sates will become convinced that Porto Rico deserves to 
be a small and peaceful republic, a model republic among her 
sisters, the agitated and constantly convulsed South Americun 
Republics. But even after that day, the military forces of 
Porto Rico will be a body willingly cooperating to guarantee 
the Panama Canal and to protect the American frontier against 
foreign invaders, - 

Without any hesitation, I vouch for the loyalty of the Porto’ 
Rican troops. The privates are honest countrymen, educated 
under the old customs of the “ Cavalleria rusticana ”; the oMi- 
cers are magnificent boys, belonging to the more distinguished 
families, speaking your language ensily and identified with 
your enterprising temperament. When in contests of skill, 
they have won many medals for marksmanship and generat 
efficiency, and they are anxious to fight for an American cause, 
which can not be other than a cause of honor and liberty. 
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And not only for that reason are they anxious to fight, but 
the Porto Ricans are aware that somebody has questioned their 
military fitness, their valiancy, their eagerness to unsheath the 
sword. They, in the eighteenth century, repulsed many attacks 
from the buccaneers, from the British and the French Navies; 
they, in the nineteenth century, went to help the Cubans to 
gain, in the battle field, their nationality. They freely ex- 
pended their blood for the sake of their brothers, But, on 
account of the smallness of the country, the Porto Ricans were 
never able to expend their blood as a sacred tribute to their 
own land. Now they want to demonstrate that there is in 
the forests of Porto Rico good timber out of which to make 
heroes. I know, and I proudly proclaim, that they will be 
heroes following and defending the Star-Spangled Banner. 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JOHN N. TILLMAN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1916. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker. I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], and in connec- 
tion with this amendment I ask leave to print in the RECORD 
the following letter written by President Futrall, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas: 


Hon. Jno. N. TILLMAN, 
Tlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: It is understood that when H. R. 12766 comes for 
debate in the House of Representatives Mr. Garp, of Ohio, will intro- 
duce his b H. R. 10845, as a substitute for section 18 of the bill. 
Section 18 is the one making provision for 30 cadet companies. 
H. R. 10845 is the bill indorsed by cultura! colleges and State unl- 
8 and is favored by the administrative council of the University 
of Arkansas. ö 

1 may say further that this bill of Mr. Garp’s embodies an idea 
which has been discussed by a good man pore in Arkansas and, so 
far as | know, is very gaera indorsed 7 ee Your 1 ws of 
Mr. Garp’s effort to make his bill a part of H. R. 12766 will much 
appreciated if you can consistently give it. 

Yours, very truly, J. C. FUTRALL, 


Manch 15, 1916. 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
: Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose 
to enter upon a general discussion of the McLemore resolution 
warning or requesting American citizens to refrain at this time 
from traveling on armed belligerent vessels, but to set forth the 
facts and circumstances that influenced the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take the action it did on this resolution, so that the 
public can better judge as to whether the final disposition of 
this matter by Congress was wise or not. 

In the note of January 18, 1916, addressed to all the foreign 
powers, Secretary Lansing set forth the position of the United 
States on the question of submarines and armed merchant 
vessels, as follows: 

* © è I do not feel that a belligerent should be deprived of the 
proper use of submarines in the invasion of commerce, since those in- 


struments of war have peewee their effectiveness in this practical branch 
of warfare on the high seas. 
* s s * * * e 

Prior to the year 1915 beiligerent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the high seas had been conducted. with cruisers carrying hea 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to ~ permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive p thout 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel, This rig 
to have been predicated on the superlor defensive strength of ships of 


POWERLESS IN DEFENSE, 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 


is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying, a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of ns on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can explained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen su or in force to submarines and to prevent 
warnine- snn visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on 
a t vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 


en 

If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while e with 
these 2 to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on board the merchant vessel, 


INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE. * 


It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that sub- 
marines should be caused to adhero strictly to the rules of interna- 
tional law in the matter of stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as prizes of 
war, and that merchant vessels of ages, soho nationality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsocver. . 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declaration b, 
the belligerent Government I do so in the full conviction that eac 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the 
lives of innocent poopie rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
rights which may denied on account of new conditions, 


STAND ON QUESTIONS SOUGHT, 

I would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon their enemies 
eigen similar declaration. 

I shoula add that my Government is impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of th- submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

This suggestion of Secretary Lansing is in harmony with the 
facts and common sense. The objection to it is that it proposes 
a change in international law during the progress of the war. 
The suggestions of the Government of the United States, as set 
forth in Secretary Lansing’s note were promptly agreed to by 
Germany and rejected by England. 

On February 15, 1916, in Carnegie Hall, New York City, ex- 
Senator Root made a merciless assault on the Wilson adminis- 
tration. Mr. Root attempted to show by briefly relating the 
history of the Wilson policy toward Mexico how the President 
first failed to protect American life and property beyond the Rio 
Grande and then interfered without warrant in Mexican affairs 
by taking sides against Huerta, so that to-day no flag is so dis- 
honored and no citizenship worth the claiming in Mexico as 
ours. 

Mr. Root also pointed out what he claimed to be three funda- 
mental errors in the administration’s policy toward Europe: 

First, the lack of foresight to make timely provision for backing up 


American diploma by actual or assured military and naval force. 


Secondly, the forfeiture of the world’s respect for our assertion of rights 
by ursuing the licy of making threats and failing to make them ees 
Th y., a loss of the moral forces of the civilized world through failure 
to el op truly to the world the spirit of the American democracy in 
its attitude toward the terrible events which accompanied the early 
stages of the war. 

THE PRESIDENT'S HANDLING OF THE U-BOAT ISSUE IS SEVERELY CRITICIZED. 


Our Government undertook one year ago to prevent the destruction of 
American life by submarine attack, and now that the attempt has failed 
and our citizens are long since dead and * * there is small 
savannes in 3 whether we shall or shall not have an admis- 
sion that it was unlawful to kili them. * * * 

Measured and restrained expression, backed to the full by serious 
purpose, is strong and respected. Extreme and belligerent expression, 
unsupported by resolution, is weak and without effect. No man should 
draw a pistol who dares not shoot. The Government that shakes its 
fist first and its finger afterwards falls into contempt. Our diplomacy 
has lost its authority and influence because we have been brave in words 
and irresolute in action. Men may say that the words of our diplomatic 
notes were justified; men may say that our inaction was justified, but 
oe pee en say that both our words and our inaction were wise and 

table. 


After thus resurrecting the sinking of the Lusitania and bring- 
ing to the minds of the American people all the horrors of that 
incident, as though it had happened yesterday, Mr. Root pro- 
ceeded to open up the Belgian violation sore in this fashion: 

The American people were entitled not merely to feel but to speak 
concerning the wrong done to Belgium. 

. > * * * * * 

The law protecting Belgium which was violated was our law and the 


law of every other civilized country. 
a . * s * * * 

We had a right to be neutral and we were neutral as to the quarrel 
between Germany and France, but when, as an incident to the prosecu- 
tion of that quarrel, Germany broke the law which we were entitled to 
have preserved, and which she had agreed with us to preserve, we were 
entitled to be heard in the assertion of our national right. 

The pro-ally and partisan press, as well as the press owned or 
controlled by our militaristic friends and munition makers, pro- 
nounced the Root speech an utterance combining the vision of 
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true statesmanship, the virility of stern patriotism, the convinc- 
ing force of cold logic, pointing out the utter failure of the 
Wilson administration in the handling of foreign affairs. 

The temptation to throw the public into a state of excitement 
and to arouse their prejudices and passions was too great for a 
heartless press to resist, so it resurrected scenes of the invasion of 
Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania, much to the discom- 
fort and disadvantage of the Wilson administration. 

Associations calling themselves Citizens’ League for “America 
and the Allies” had beeu formed in the East. Prof. Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard University, a member of one of these asso- 
ciations, in an address delivered in Fremont Temple, Boston, 
Sunday, January 30. 1916, said things that not only reflected 
the views of his association but, T am sorry to say, of some 
other citizens in this country. Among other things of like 
character, Prof. Royce said: 

We owe to the allies whatever moral support and financial assistance 
it is tn the power of this Nation to give; it is not merely the so-called 
American right that our munition makers should be free to sell to the 
enemies of Germany—it is our duty to encourage them to do so. Let 
us enthusiastically approve the supplying the enemies of Germany with 
financial aid and munitions of war and resist with all our moral 
strength those who would place an embargo on munitions. 

Let us do what we can to bring about at least a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between our own Republic and those foes of mankind 
(Germany) and fearlessly await whatever dangers this may entall 
upon us, our land, and erity. 

This league is formed to use all lawful means to put this Nation in 
a position of definite sympathy with the allies. 

The only construction that can be placed on Prof. Royce's 
words is that until we are ready to plunge into war in support 
of the allies we should continue our shipment of war supplies to 
them. What an exhibition of neutrality for a professor in our 
most ancient and most renowned university! And, again, there 
appeared the other day in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
one of Wall Street’s publications, this article: 

If the present submarine controversy should result in war with 
Germany, what would be the chief effects upon the United States out- 
gide of military and naval activities? 

And it answers: 


A second general readjustment of business affairs to a new sitna- 
tion, less violent than in 1914. z 

Some temporary deraugement in the security markets, 

8 bond issues, which would tend to lessen foreign borrowings 
on th e. 

A larger home demand for war munitions, which would probably 
interfere with foreign orders. 

The German ships now interned in this country might be com- 
wandeered as transports er to relieve the freight situation. 

Taking the situation at large, war with py could not be a 
very dertous matter to the United States, “and if it hastened peace 
would be distinctly beneficial.” 


This last expression has been quite freely used of late by some 
distinguished citizens. } 

With the press mercilessly assaulting him and the people 
blindly following its lead and that of Mr. Root, Prof. Royce, 


and his associates and sympathizers, the President deemed it. 


the better part of valor to get out from between the trenches 
where he had thus thrust himself and his country when he 
caused Seeretary Lansing to send to the belligerent nations the 
now famous note of January 18, but just how this could be 
done without loss of honor and credit to himself, and possibly 
the Presidency, was a most perplexing question. He feared 
and dreaded the criticism made upon his foreign policy by Mr. 
Root, the pro-British press, and the partisan press. Something 
had to be done to turn the tide, Root had sounded the key- 
note for the Republican national campaign against the President 
and his party. This note was rapidly finding a responsive 
chord in the minds of the American people. The situation was 
desperate and demanded prompt and herote action. Meanwhile, 
the German Government not only notified the President of its 
acceptance of the suggestions of the Lansing note, but that on 
and after March 1. 1916, it would treat armed merchant vessels 
as “auxiliary cruisers.” 

This brought the U-boat controversy again to the front. Sena- 
tors Kenn and Stone and Representative Froop sought an in- 
terview with the President on February 21 to talk over the 
situation. As a consequence of this interview, Senator STONE, 
on February 24, wrote the President as follows: 


Dear Mr. Presipest: Since Senator Kers, Mr. Ftoop, and I talked 
with. you on Monday evening, I am a troubled than I have been 
for thany a day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our conversa- 
tion, but I have attempted, in nse to numerous inquiries from my 
colleagues, to state to them, within the confidence that they should 
observe, my general anderstanding of your attitude. I bave stated 
my understanding of your attitude to be substantially as follows: 

That while you would deeply regret the rejection by Great Britain of 
Mr. Lansing’s pro } fer the disarmament of merchant vessels of the 
allies with the understanding that Germany and ber allies would not fire 
upon a merchant ship if she hauled to when summoned, not attemptin 
to escape, and that the German warships would only exercise the ad- 
mitted right of visitation and capture, would not 5 2 
tured ship except in cicumstances that reasonably. assured safi 7 
of passengers and crew, you were of the opinion that if Great Britain an: 


| situaticn in Congress is such as to excite a sense o 


‘events, as it seems to me I am entitled to be. 


her allles rejected the 9 and insisted upon arming her merchant 
ships she would be within her right under international law. Also that 
you would feel disposed to allow armed vessels to be cleared from our 
ports; also that you are not favorably disposed to the idea of this Gov- 
ernment taking any definite steps toward preventing American citizens. 
from embarking upon armed merchant vessels. d 

Furthermore, that you would consider It your duty, if a German 
warship shouid fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upom 
=e 3 citizens were passengers, to hold Germany to strict 

unt, 

Numerous Members of the Senate and the House have called to discuss 
this subject with me. I have felt that the Members of the two Houses 
who are to deal witb this grave question were entitled to know the situa- 
tion we are confronting ss I understand it to be. 

I think I should say to you that the Members of both Houses feel 
— a concerned and disturbed by what they read and hear. have 
heard of some talk to tne effect that some are saying that, after all, it 
may be cone that the program of preparedness, so called, has some 
relation to such a situation as we are now called upon to meet. 

I have counseled a:l who have talked with me to keep cool; that this 
whole business is still the subject of diplomacy and that you are striving 
to the utmost to bring about some peaceable adjustment, and that in the 
meantime Congress should be careful not to “ball up” a diplomatic 
situation by any kind of hasty and ill-considered action. However, the 

f deep concern in the 
minds of careful and thoughtful men. I have felt that it is due to you 
to nay this much. 

I think you understand my personal attitude with respect to this sub- 
ject. As much and as deeply as I would hate to radically disagree with 

ou, I find it difficult from my sense of duty and . to consent 
o plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war because of the 
unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the one band, or. on 
the other hand, of foothardiness, amounting to a sort of moral treason 
against the R~public. of our people recklessly risking their lives on armed 
belligerent ships. I «an not escape the conviction 
monstrous as to be Indefensible. 

I want to be with you and to stand you, and I mean to do so up 
to the last limit; a I want to talk with you and Secretary Lansing 
with the utmost frankness—to confer with you and have your judg- 
ment and counsel—and I want to be kept advised ax to the course of 
In the meantime I am 
8 to prevent anything being done by any Senator or Member 
calculated to embarrass your P e negotiations. Up to the last 

ou should be left free to act diplomatically as you think for the best 
o settle the questions involved. I need hardly say that my wish is to 
. not to hinder, you. > 
ith the highest regard and most sympathetic consideration, I have 
the honor, Mr. President. to be, 
Very sincerety, yours, Wm. J. STONE. 


After the attitude of the President on the U-boat controversy 
became known to Great Britain through the publication of the 
Stone letter, there would be no advantage to Great Britain in 
accepting the proposals of the United States, moreover, on the 
contrary, it would be to her material advantage not to accept 
them. In his letter of reply to Senator Stone the President con- 
firmed all that Senator STONE had said as to the administration's 
undersea warfare views. The President's letter in full is as fol- 
lows: 


at such would be so 


5 Frnnvanv 24. 1916. 

My Dear Senator: I wat warmly appreciate your kind and frank 
letter of 8 and feei that It calls for an equally frank reply. 

You are right in assuming that I shall do everything in my 
keep the United States out of war. I think the country wil 
uneasiness about my course In that respect. : 

Through many anxious months I have striven for that object, amidst 
daificulties more manifold than can have been apparent upon the sur- 
rap and so far I have succeeded. I do not doubt that I shall continue 
o gu 3 

The course which the central European wers have announced 
their Intention of following tn the future with te rd to undersea war- 
fare seems for the moment to threaten insuperable obstavles, but its 
apparent meaning is so manifestly nconslstent with explicit assur- 
ances recently given us by these powers, with regard to their treatment 
of merchant vessels on the high seas, that I must believe that ex- 
planations will presently ensue which wili put a different aspect upon It, 

CAN NOT QUESTION FAITH. 


We have had no reason to question their faith or their fideli 
to their promises in the past, and I, for one, feel confident that we shalt 
have none in the future. 

But in any event our duty is clear. No nation. no group of nations, 
has the right while war is in progress to alter or disregard the prim- 
ciples which all nations have agreed upon in mitigation of the horrors 
and sufferings of war; and if the clear He 4 7 of American Atizeus 
should ever unhappily be abridged or deni by any such action, we 
should, it seems tu me, have in honor no choice as to what our own 
course should be 

For my own part. I can net consent to any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens in any respect. The bonor and self-respect of 
the Nation is involved) We covet peace and shall preserve ft at any 
cost but the loss of honor. 

To forbid our people to exercise their rights for fear we might be 
called to vindicate them would be a deep humiliation indeed. it 
would be an implicit. alt bat an explicit, acquiescence in the violation 
of the rights of mankind everywhere and of whatever nation or 
allegiance, It would be a deliberate abdication of our hitherto proud 
ponton as spokesman, even amid the turmoil of war, for the law and 

t. 


It would make everything this Government has attempted and every- 
thing that it bas achieved during this terrible struggle of nations 
meaningless and futile. 5 

FEARS MORE CONCESSIONS, 

It is important to reflect that if in this Instance we allowed expedi- 
ency to take the place of principle the door would Inevitably be opened 
to still further concessions . 

Once t a single ahatement of right and many other humiliations 
would certainly follow. and the whole fine fabric of international law 
might crumble under our hands, piece by piece. What we are con- 
tend for in this matter is of the very essence of the things that have 
made ica & so Nation. can not yield them without 


wer to 
feel no 
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conceding her own impotency as a Nation and making virtual surrender 
of her independent position among the nations of the world. 

I am speaking, my dear Senator, in deep solemnity, without hea 
with a clear consciousness of the high responsibilities of my office, an 
as your sincere and devoted friend. If we should unbappily differ, we 
shall differ as friends; but where issues so momentous as these are 
involved we must, just because we are friends, speak our minds without 


reserva tion. 
Faithfully, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


The President’s letter set forth very clearly principles of in- 
ternational law with which we all agree, and expresses in a 
most pleasing manner the hopes, ideals, and desires of every 
true American citizen. I fully agree with him that should the 
clear right of American citizens be abridged or denied by any 
of the belligerent nations we should have in honor no choice 
us to what our course should be. My life is at the service of 
my country to prevent any abridgment of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens in any respect. Neither as a Nation nor as an 
individual should we covet peace at the loss of “honor” or 
“ respect.” However, there may come a time when our rights 
as a Nation or as a citizen are not “clear” and easily ascer- 
tnuinable. 

I am not so sure that I have under the law of nations a 
“clear” right to travel upon a merchantman of a belligerent 
ecuntry armed with powerful guns in the hands of trained naval 
officers bearing secret instructions to attack U boats on sight, 
supplemented by instructions to the masters of such ships to 
hoist false flags and ram U boats. Under circumstances where 
my right is not clear, but is doubtful, what is the prudent thing 
for me to do? 

Germany claims that British merchant vessels are armed and 
instructed to fight, and that masters of ships are instructed to 
hoist false flags and ram U boats, and has submitted to our Gov- 
ernment evidence to that effect. Great Britain asserts that mer- 
chantmen are armed solely for defense, but she has not contro- 
verted the evidence furnished by Germany. The dispute is over 
facts, not over law. There being doubt as to the facts, it is 
obviously the duty of American citizens to forego traveling upon 
yessels of doubtful character or intentions. It is likewise the 
duty of the Government to inform its citizens of the danger, and 
to request them to refrain from doing anything that would com- 
plicate the situation until their “clear rights” can be ascer- 
tained. Our Government would be placed in a dangerous and 
humiliating position if it should protest against the killing of 
American citizens on an armed British merchantman only to 
find that the vessel had been heavily armed with guns manned 
by a trained naval crew, and had made war upon the enemy. 
Until we know the true character of the British merchant vessels 
the United States and its citizens are in serious danger of being 
drawn into this horrible conflagration of death and destruction 
that is so ruthlessly decimating the flower of European man- 
hood. Why should our Government deliberately insist on thrust- 
ing itself into a position where it may be called upon to defend 
a very “doubtful” legal right? 

Prior to the Root speech and the subsequent unwarranted 
nssault made upon the President by a mercenary and partisan 
press he was advocating that all guns be taken from merchant- 
men, and in this connection the note of his Secretary of State 
said: 5 

I should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of 
any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the de- 
fensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be “an auxiliary 
cruiser ” and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent govern- 
ment. and is seriously considering instructing its oficials accordingly. 

Germany, looking eagerly for an opportunity to damage her 
enemies, seized upon the American proposal as an indorsement 
of her own contention and immediately announced that, begin- 
ning March 1, her submarines would sink without warning and 
regardless of passengers all armed enemy merchant vessels “as 
auxiliary cruisers.” The position of the President was un- 
tenable, because his declaration would make it impossible to 
demand reparation for the killing of American citizens on armed 
merchantmen, whether armed for defensive or offensive purposes 
or whether or not their commanders had secret instructions to 
hoist false flags and ram U boats. ‘There was only one course 
open to him, and that was to reverse himself. He did this most 
completely in his letter of February 24 to Senator Sroxz, in 
which he said: 

I can not consent to any abridgment of the rights of American citizens 


in any respect. The honor and self-respect of the Nation is involved. 
We covet peace and shall preserve it at any cost but the loss of honor. 


In these strong, patriotic words the President has voiced my 
sentiments and has clearly expressed the position every true 
American citizen should take in reference to this controversy. 
I am proud to be able to testify that my colleagues, with the execp- 
tion of a very few who are in sympathy with Prof. Royce’s school 
of thought, since the beginning of this deplorable European war, 


have committed themselves absolutely to the poliey of “ neu- 
trality even in thought.” They have studiously refrained from 
even exercising their constitutional right to discuss the policy of 
our Government in reference to this subject lest they might 
embarrass in the slightest degree our President in his negotia- 
tions with belligerent powers. 

Mr. Speaker, in my own case, on the day of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, when I thought my words would help still the agita- 
tion and excitement of our people and thus be of assistance to 
my President, I gave to the press this statement: 

I consider the present the greatest crisis that has arisen in the his- 
tory of the United States, and in this crisis it is imperative that we 
bear ourselves with calmness, dignity, and Joyalty to our Government. 
We must uphold our President in the policies he outlines and initiates, 
cure of personal opinions. To do otherwise would be an act 
of disloyalty. He alone can represent the policy, the honor, and the 
dignity of the United States in our foreign affairs, He is our repre- 
sentative, and the only one authorized to speak for us as a Nation, 
Therefore it is incumbent upon us to el ogee him in whatever course 
he, in his judgment, sees fit to pursue. In a time like this, when there 
has been such a wholesale substitution of unrestrained will for inter- 
national law, good citizenship demands that every individual dedicate 
himself without mental reservation to the support and protection of 
our Nation. I am confident that every American citizen will rally 


to the support of America and American ideals, as they have on ali 
Previous occasions, 


From that day until this I have religiously lived up to the 
seutiments expressed in that statement and I propose to do so 
in the future, whether in public or private life. 

While the President’s new position was highiy patriotic, and 
as an abstract proposition was sound, it by no means clarified 
the situation as to “doubtful” rights of American citizens, A 
large majority of the Members of Congress—and I include 
myself among that number—belicve that Americans should 
forego their right to travel on armed yessels until it has been 
determined whether or not such a vessel is “an auxiliary 
cruiser.” And such was the position taken by the President 
himself prior to the Root speech, as evidenced by a logical de- 
velopment of the policy outlined in the Lansing note. 

On February 17, 1916, Representative MCLEMORE, of Texas, 
introduced a resolution having for its central idea the warning 
of American citizens not to take passage upon armed merchant 
vessels of belligerent vations. This resolution was gener- 
ally approved by the American people. Considerabie feeling 
existed among the Members of Congress of the President's 
own party on account of his sudden change of front. The sec- 
tion of the press that had been hurling bitter invectives at the 
President since the Root speech seized upon this opportunity 
to foment strife between the President and the Members of 
Congress. Headlines appeared, such as “ War between Wilson 
and Congress,” “ Congress in revolt,” and so forth. 

This gave the President’s advisers a cue. They insisted that 
his political salvation depended upon making Congress the cen- 
ter of attack. By so doing he would divert the enemies’ fire 
from himself. 

By this time the press reported that he was in desperate 
straits and had about concluded to withdraw as a candidate 
for reelection. 3 

The President opened his campaign against Congress on Feb- 
ruary 29 by writing Representative Pov, ranking member of 
the Committee on Rules, this letter: 


WILSON TO POU-—-THE LETTER THAT SUSPRISED ALL. 


Tun Write House, 
Washington, February 29, 1916. 

My Drau Mu. Pou: Inasmuch as 1 learn that Mr. HENRY, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, I take the liberty of 
calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a matter 
of grave concern to the conntry which can, I believe, be handled, under 
the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

The report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals. I believe that ae ae to be false, but so long as it is 
anywhere credited it can not fail to do the greatest harm and expose the 
country to the most serious risks. I therefore feel justified in asking 
that your committee will permit me to urge an early vote upon the reso- 
lutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen which have recently 

so much talked about in order that there may be afforded an imme- 
diate opportunity for full public discussion and action upon them and 
that all doubts and conjectures may be swept away and our foreign reln- 
tions once more cleared of damaging misunderstandings, 

The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 
feld of Executive initiative that I venture to hope that your committee 
will not think that I am Layee Sa ine deaghtind liberty in making this sug- 
gestion as to the business of the House, and I very earnestly commend 
it to their immediate attention. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 


After the contents of the Pou letter became known word was 
sent to the President by his supporters that an agreement had 
been reached to drop the warning resolution and to pass a gen- 
eral resolution of “ confidence” in the President. He rejected 
this suggestion at once, and demanded that the Congressmen eat 
their words by calling up the McLemore resolution and tabling it. 


Wooprow WiILsox. 


. 
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This was a complete reversal of his position prior to February 
29, for he had previously informed the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittée not to report out the McLemore resolution. 

Tn obedience to the President’s subsequent request, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee reported out the McLemore iesolution, 
accompanied by the following recommendation: 

That House resolution 147, known as the McLemore resolution, be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do lie on the 
tu le. Under the practice and precedents in this country the conduct 
of diplomatic negotiations has been left to the President, and with this 
practice the committee does not feel it proper for the House of Repre- 
senatives to interfere. We have coufidence that if the President reaches 
a point in any negotiations with foreign Governments at which he has 
9 his power in the premises, he will in the usual way report all 
facts and circumstances to Congress for its consideration. 

By the action of the committee the McLemore resolution was 
laid on the table as effectively as though it had been done by a 
vote of the House. However, it was not laid on the table in the 
precise manner that the President had demanded, and had to 
be taken from the table and tabled again by the House for the 
satisfaction of the President and to the great benefit, satisfac- 
tion, and pleasure of that section of the press that had been heap- 
ing coals upon the head of our President. But like the sinner of 
old, who “ went to church to scoff, but came away to pray,” tuese 
self-same purveyors of new. and molders of public opinion that 
had been so relentlessly criticizing the President before his war 
upon Congress were now, as had been predicted by his advisers, 
proclaiming him a martyr to the cause of free institutions; the 
bravest and most heroic President that ever occupied the White 
House; the embodiment of patriotism and self-denial. 

So. the ridiculous, absurd, and wholly unnecessary and self- 
invited controversy between the Capitol of our Nation and the 
White House was not to end by the committee placing the of- 
fending resolution in the legislative tomb. Apparently the 
President’s campaign had not been sufficiently advertised. 
Therefore it was further demanded that the House take from 
the table this resolution and immediately, without debate or 
discussion, return it to this selfsame table. The excuse offered 
for further continuing the agony was that the President desired 
a vote of the House upon the resolution in order that there might 
be full public discussion and action. On what? Why, of course, 
on the matter of citizens of the United States traveling on armed 
merchantmen. Was that doné? Was an opportunity for full 
public discussion and action given? No. What was done? A 
parliamentary situation was deliberately created to avoid dis- 
cussing and voting on the very question the President said he 
wished fully discussed and acted upon. This was brought about 
by forcing the Committee on Rules to bring in a special rule to 
gag the House. At the command of the President, the House 
hog tied itself by adopting the following rule: 


House resolution 158. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 


House shall pro to consideration of H. Res. 147; that there shall 


be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gen- 

tleman from Virginia, Mr. FLOOD, and one-balf by the gentleman from 

Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper; that at the conclusion of said general debate 

toe said resolution shail be considered under the gen rules of the 
ouse, 

To those unfamiliar with parliamentary procedure the words 
“shall be considered under the general rules of the House” are 
misleading, for a motion to lay on the table was in order as 
soon as the four-hour debate closed, and all opportunity for 
amendment or further discussion was foreclosed. Representa- 
tive CAMPBELL, the ranking minority member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, pleaded with the House to vote down the previous ques- 
tion on the rule so that he might have an opportunity to offer 
the following as a substitute, which simply warned American 
citizens of the danger of taking passage on armed ships of 
nations at war: 

Strike out all after the word debate where it last occurs and in- 
sert the following: 

“The resolution and preamble shall both be open to amendment with 
the following amendment considered as ponding, to wit: 

“*Strike ont both the preamble and the resolution and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 5 

“'Resolced, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives 
citizens of the United States under existing conditions and irrespective 
of their legal rights ought to refrain from taking passage on armed 
vessels of belligerent nations, and the consideration of the resolution 
and amendments thereto shail proceed under the five-minute rule to a 
final vote on its passage.” 

Under the Campbell substitute rule amendments could have 
been offered, and full discussion, “ so explicitly demanded by the 
President” in his letter to Congressman Pov, prevented, how- 
ever, by his managers through a parliamentary situation created 
for that express purpose, could likewise have been had. 

The attitude of Members of the House that disagree with the 
supporters of the President as to the proper mode of procedure 


was ably und succinctly expressed by the minority leader, Hon. 
Jans R. Mann, as follows: 


If we are correctly informed b ntlemen on the floor, not havin: 
been informed directly by the Presi ent, either in a Wesen r in pen 
son here, as to what he desires, the President desires our opinion on 
the sub of American citizens traveling on armed vessels of belliger- 
ent nations. We do not express any opinion on that subject b laying 
the McLemore resolution on the table |applause}, unless such action 
shall be construed as an invitation to American citizens to travel on 
these armed vessels, I am not willing to extend an invitation to 
American citizens to travel on armed vessels when to do so may bring 
us into serious complications, and I would not voluntarily offer to in- 
ject-my owu 3 upon this subject while the President is carrying 
on his negotiations; but when the President seeks to know what the 
American people may think on the subject as expressed by their Repre- 
sentatives, I think it is our duty, if we are to act at all, to meet the 
question fairly and squarely and express the opinion such as we have; 
and if we beileve that American citizens, under at least ordinary cir- 
cumstances, ought not to render this country liable to war, we ought 
to say so, and leave the President in his discretion and power to tuke 
care of the future, {| Applatise. We have not sought to bother or 
annoy the President; we have not 1 to interfere with the program 
of the President; but the President, it is said, asks our beliefs on the 
subject. Let us tell him frankly and fairly that we do not desire 
complications which will lead to war [applause]; and the only method 
by which we can now proceed under these circumstances, if we are 
willing to meet the question fairly, is to vote down, first, the previous 
xestion. I can not conceive how it will be considered that the Presi- 
ent is informed through a parliamentary trick, such as is proposed by 
the Committee on Rules, to give the House no chance to vote-on the 
real 8 at issue, but only to table a resolution which the fiouse 
would not agree to under any circumstances. Let us be fair enough to 
the President, to ourselves, the country, to meet the issue and ex- 
press the opinion which we have, and thereby endeavor to prevent war, 
which we ali hope will not come. {Applause.] 

Is anyone so credulous as to believe that foreign countries 
will be influenced in their negotiations with our Government by 
reason of this fiasco? If so, he credits them with little under- 
standing. k 

I voted against laying the McLemore resolution on the table 
because I knew that under the rule, if that motion were defeated, 
full opportunity would-be given to Members of the House to go 
upon record upon a resolution simply warning Americans against 
traveling on armed merchant vessels of belligerents until their 
character had been determined. No right would be denied by 
such a resolution, and our Government would be left free to as- 
sert any right to the extreme limit, and I am free to admit 
that in casting my vote as I did—and I want it so understood— 
it gave me much satisfaction to be able, at the same time, to reg- 
ister my protest against encroachments by the Executive depart- 
ment upon the legislative branch of our Government. 

It will be recollected that a little over a month ago when Sec- 
retary Garrison resigned because the President had reversed him- 
self on a fundamental principle of “ preparedness,” the President 
declared with much feeling “that under no circumstances” 
would he “ feel at liberty to insist upon the adoption by Congress 
of any specific course of action.” He was offended that Mr. Gar- 
rison should even suggest his using the power of his office to 
advance a policy, however worthy. 

At that time I most heartily commended the President for his 
clear conception of the attitude that one branch of our Govern- 
ment should maintain toward a coordinate branch. His excel- 
lent sentiment and lofty purpose, as thus expressed, was com- 
forting to Members of Congress who still had very vivid recol- 
lections of the performances of the President on the occasion of 
the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls act and the declaration of 
war against Huerta. But, alas, how vain were our hopes! 
Within a fortnight he is found riding roughshod over rules and 
precedents and arbitrarily dictating not only the action the leg- 
islative branch should take but the forms under which it shall 
proceed. 

The President and Congress were created by the solemn man- 
date of the people, expressed in words so clear that their mean- 
ing can be readily ascertained. The founders of this Govern- 
ment caused these words to be transcribed on parchment and 
delivered into our hands as our guidebook in carrying further 
the Government which they created. When in doubt as to the 
Government's power to do a particular thing, or as to the re- 
spective powers of the different branches of the Government, 
recourse is had to this guidebook, or Constitution. In the pres- 
ent instance our Constitution provides that Congress has power 
to— 

First 

Define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas 
and offenses against the law of nations, 

To declare wer, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 


| concerning captures on land and water. 


Second— 


The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 


consent of the Senate, to make treaties. He shall, from time to time, 
pre to Congress information of the state of the Union and recommend 
o their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
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expedient. He shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers, 
He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

I fail to understand how the President can find warrant of 
authority in this language of the Constitution for his peremptory 
demand that Congress make a complete denial at once of any 
intent or purpose to express an opinion or offer advice on the 
question of warning our citizens to keep off of auxillary 
cruisers—a domestic question having nothing to do with our 
foreign affairs, unless we desire to make it so. However, upon 
an examination of his work on Constitutional Government in 
the United States, published in 1911, he clearly defines his 
view as to the unlimited and exclusive prerogative of the Execu- 
tive in dealing with foreign affairs, and he has decided to treat 
this question as one relating to foreign affairs, which it is not. 


One of the greatest of the President's powers I have not yet spoken 
of at all—his control, which is va absolute, of the foreign relations 
of a nation The initiative in foreign affairs which the President pos- 
sesses without any restriction whatever is virtually the power to con- 
trol them absolutely. The Presdent can not conclude a ty with a 
foreign power without the consent of the Senate, but he may guide 
1 1 step of er and to peice diplomacy is to determine what 
treaties must be made f the faith and prestige of the Government are 
to be maintained. He need disclose no 2 of negotiation until it is 
— furlong and when In any critical matter It is completed the Govern- 
ment is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate 
may feel itself committed also. 

Tf a President “ need disclose no step of negotiations until it 
is complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the 
Government is virtually committed,” he can go to the limit of 
making war, and Congress has no alternative but to accept. The 
Czar of Russia could do no more. 

Mr. Speaker, by resorting, as on two other occasions since 
he became Chief Executive of this Nation, to an appeal to the 
patriotism of the American people on the pretext that the dig- 
nity and honor of their flag was being attacked, the President 
won in his recent war on Congress. 

But when the people realize that this appeal was but a pre- 
text to conceal the real purpose of the attack I do not believe 
they will rejoice over the fact that the legislative branch of 
our Government was degraded and brought to the dust for 
“ political,” not“ patriotic” 

Can any unprejudiced person, knowing the facts, doubt that 
the alleged cause of this war was but a pretext, and that the 
real cause was a desire to advance the political fortunes of the 
President? 

If this were the first time that resort was had to our flag to 
carry through Congress an Executive program, I would be loath 
to believe that such a thing was within the realm of possibility. 
However, when I recall, as I do most vividly, that the same 
methods were pursued by the same parties and by the same sec- 
tions of the press when Congress was commanded to declare 
war on Huerta, and to repeal the Panama Canal tolls act, I am 
forced to believe it, much as I dislike to. On March 5, 1914, the 
President delivered a message in person to Congress in part as 
follows: 

Gentlemen of the Con , I have come to you 
cas be vary. tek y periormed, Dut T bee that 
its number of sentences E whic 


upon an errand which 


u will not measure 
tees 


United States from payment of toils, and to urge upon 
the wisdom, and the policy of such a repeal with thi 
earnestness of which I am capable. I ask this of you in rt of 
the “foreign policy of the administration.” I not know how to 
deal with other matters of even “ greater delicacy and nearer conse- 
quence if you do not grant it to me in ungrudging measure. 

What foreign policy is involved in respect to our transcon- 
tinental railroads? 

Mr. Root. in his Carnegie Hall speech, said: 

The taking of Vera Cruz destroyed confidence in the sincerity of the 
American Government in Mexico, because every intelligent man in Mexico 
believed that the avowed reason for the act was not the real reason. 

The avo pur was to compel a salute to the American fiag. 

Is there anyone who doubts that the alleged cause was but a pretext 
and that the real cause was the purpose to turn Huerta out of office? 

Mr. Root made a serious charge, but produced facts to prove it. 

Mr. Speaker, for the consideration of the House and the great 
mass of the American people I have stated the incontrovertible 
facts and circumstances of the President’s war on Congress and 
have drawn certain deductions therefrom which are fully war- 
ranted and sustained by these facts and circumstances. 

No question of international law or foreign policy was involved, 
except as Mr. Wilson sought to make it so. 

What question of international law was involved in an ex- 
pression by Congress as to the wisdom of Americans traveling 
upon belligerent ships of doubtful character? 

Is our internationalism to supersede our nationalism? ` 

Has it come to pass that we. have more concern for the people 
of other countries than for American citizens? 

I can not consent to the doctrine that our Government should 
constitute itself the guardian of the peoples of the world. We 


should extend to them our deep sympathy in their hour of mis- 
fortune, but refrain from thrusting our Government into their 
family quarrels, unless we intend to abandon the Monroe doctrine 
and our acknowledged rights as American citizens. 

The idea of internationalism at the present time is very in- 
toxicating, because it brings with it a sense of large respon- 
sibility, experienced by such international characters as J, Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

However, the average American cifizen is quite content to 
forego this international thrill. He still finds comfort in love, 
loyalty, and respect for his own country. He is neither pro- 
German nor pro-British, but only an American, in favor of the 
American Nation standing up and facing the world in defense 
of American institutions and American ideals. 

True, there will always be with us the Tories of Revolu- 
tionary days and the copperheads of the Civil War, but thank 
God, at the present time their number is infinitesimal. 

There will be no need of working the flag overtime to arouse 
either the patriotism of Congressmen or the loyalty of our 
patriotic and complex citizenry ; for whenever a real situation 
confronts the country, not an imaginary one, and the adminis- 
tration in charge of affairs informs Congress that legislation or 
money, or both, are needed in order to put the country in proper 
shape for its own safety, it will meet with ready response from 
Congress and the great mass of patriotic American citizens, as 
was evidenced in this House the other day, when all proceed- 
ings under the rule providing for the call of committees were 
suspended—a thing that had never happened before—at the 
request of the President, and legislation materially increasing 
the Army and providing a large sum of money for the Navy was 
passed in less than five minutes by the unanimous vote of the 
membership then. 

an. pro-British, and pro-everybody will be cemented 
into an indissoluble union for the defense of America, justice, 
liberty, and equality under— 
Your flag and my flag 
And how it waves 
O'er a land and my land 
A balf the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
Its stri forever gleam 
Snow-white and soul-white 
The good Forefather’s dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue 
ts stars that shine aright 
A 13 guidon of the day 
shelter through the nicht. 
Your flag and my flag, 
And, ob, how much it holds 
Of your beart and eart 


t quicker at its 
Sun-k — a Ate 
Blue and Whi 
~ Great Flag, 


The flag 
Glorified all else beside 
The Red and White and Blue. 

The inspiration that created, the love and sacrifices that 
have sustained my flag and your flag did it for a nobler pur- 
pose than that of forcing the public to pay unreasonable rates 
to transcontinental railroads; than that of interfering with the 
internal affairs of a sister Republic; than that of making an 
unconscionable war on a coordinate branch of the Government. 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the rule granting leave 
to print pertinent remarks on the consideration of H. R. 12766, 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, I insert a very able argument in opposition to 
the subordination of the civil to the military authority mace by 
the late John H. James, of Urbana, Ohio, in an open letter 
to the Attorney General of the United States in 1869. 

The principles herein contended for were subsequently vin- 
dicated, but this letter was written during a time of grent po- 
litical excitement, while the passions of the people of the 
Northern States were quite generally aroused over the greatest 
civil war in all history, and for the time being all the im- 
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portant safeguards of constitutional liberty were subverted 
by the military arm of the Government. 

This paper is an important contribution to the military his- 
tory of the United States, and emphasizes the importance of 
subordinating the military to the civil authority, as this bill 
now under consideration seeks to do. 

The letter is as follows: 

MILITARY COMMISSIONS FOR THE TRIAL OF CITIZENS. 
A LETTER TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
To the Hon. E. R. Hoar, 
Altorney General of the United States: 


In the matter of the application of E. M. Yerger, a civilian 
now under military arrest, and recently tried before a military 
commission, for a writ of habeas corpus, the American people 
have been called upon to witness the spectacle of an Attorney 
General of the United States going into the Supreme Court and 
making an argument on behalf of the Government against the 
granting of the writ and in favor of the unchecked supremacy 
of military power. Whatever regret and humiliation the fact 
may cause, it can hardly excite surprise. On every occasion 
which has offered you have been the ready apologist of arbitrary 
power. When Yerger first made his application in July last, 
invoking the decision of the civil tribunals as to the legality of 
his detention by the military authorities and his trial by a 
military commission in time of peace, you appeared to resist the 
application, though it would be difficult to explain the interest 
of the Government in the case. And when a short time previous 
to this the case of James Weaver, a citizen of the United States, 
not in the military service, tried by a military commission and 
sentenced to suffer death, was referred to you for your official 
opinion as to whether the President might legally approve and 
his subordinates legally execute the sentence of the commission, 
you responded in favor of the legality of the commission in an 
opinion equally distinguished by its extraordinary views of the 
law and its apparent eagerness to sustain the action of the com- 
mission, The country and the world learned with surprise from 
that remarkable opinion that, though more than four years 
have elapsed since a hostile gun was fired, the war is not yet 
over, and that in this country, boasting of its freedom, and whose 
Constitution expressly secures trial by jury, habeas corpus, and 
all the safeguards of English and American liberty, citizens are 
liable to be taken out of the hands of the civil authorities or 
from their homes by the military, tried by military courts, and 
hung or shot by military order. The course of reasoning by 
which you sought to justify this arbitrary power it is hardly 
worth while to notice. The very statement of its result is its 
own most conclusive refutation. There are some things about 
which the unsophisticated understanding of the people refuses 
to be deceived, which it even refuses to discuss. The people 
will treat with contempt any argument which insults their com- 
mon sense, as does your proposition that a state of war still 
exists in the face of their four years’ knowledge and experience 
to the contrary, and unless they are much degenerated they 
will refuse to listen calmly to any proposition to lay down the 
liberties for which they and their forefathers have struggled. 
So far as the intrinsic weight of your opinion is concerned, it 
is hardly necessary to consider it. But your advocacy has the 
appearance at least—as it was doubtless intended to have—of 
giving in the eyes of the people the sanction of law, the color 
of legality, to that outrage on all law and all liberty, the em- 
ployment of martial law in time of peace. You hold the office 
of Attorney General of the United States, an office which has 
an hereditary claim to popular respect, derived from the days 
when it was filled-by Randolph, Pinckney, Wirt, and Rush— 


men who had acquired national reputations at the bar before |- 


being called to the Cabinet. You are the legal adviser of the 
President and of the heads of departments, and you have given 
ndvice in the opinion just referred to, upon which it was in- 
tended that officers should act and upon which they will act, 
utterly ignorant, so far as they depend upon you, of the responsi- 
bilities they are incurring. Under these circumstances it is 
worth while to see what the law really is, to examine your 
opinion, to show that its positions are untenable, the authorities 
you cite inapplicable, and the whole result of your reasoning 
directly subversive of public liberty. 

You justify the trial of citizens of the United States in this 
year, 1869, by military commissions? What are military com- 
missions? A distinguished United States Senator *(now or re- 
cently representing the country at a foreign court) characterized 
them as tribunals “organized to convict.” It was a very happy 
description. The triers of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence— 
the court and jury—are selected by the same authority that or- 
ders the arrest and prosecution, and afterwards executes the 
sentence. When the prosecuting attorney selects the jury, it is 
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certainly his own fault if anyone escapes. The bitterest enemy 
of the accused may be appointed one of his judges; no law 
protects him against it; his only appeal is to the court itself. 
If his offense partakes of a political character, or involves 
party feeling, his judges may be, and almost inevitably will be, 
selected with gross partiality, and he has no remedy. It is the 
distinguishing characteristic of these tribunals that the accused 
before them has no rights secured to him by law. His life, 
liberty, and property are entirely at the mercy of his judges. 
Their will is law. 

This will be clearly understood if we consider the origin and 
constitution of these tribunals. What is a military commission? 
It is simply a court-martial taken out of its legitimate sphere 
and applied to the trial of civilians. How perfect an engine of 
despotism it is can be seen from its very purpose and nature. 
The government of an army is, and must necessarily be, a pure 
despotism. Its object is not as in civil government, to secure 
the happiness, welfare, safety, liberty, and rights of its subjects 
and their property. Its first object is to promote the discipline 
and efficiency of the army; all other purposes are merely inci- 
dental and subordinate. Hence we find while the civil laws 
punish only two or three offenses with death—generally only 
two, treason and murder—that out of 46 offenses of all grades 
defined by the Articles of War as punishable by courts-martial, 
14 are punishable with death at the discretion of the court. Ths 
same difference in the objects and purposes of the two systems 
is seen in the courts which enforce their laws. The enlightened 
men of every succeeding age have sought to render the adminis- 
tration of civil justice as impartial as possible. Courts are per- 
manent and are made as independent as possible by a proper 
tenure of office and by laws guarding against interest or par- 
tiality ; positive law regulates the selection of juries, the course 
of procedure, and the rules of evidence; and to guard against 
errors of law or fact appeals and proceedings in error are pro- 
vided. All these have come down to us from our American and 
English ancestors, and they constitute the strongest muniments 
of our boasted liberties, the surest safeguards of our personal 
rights. But what have courts-martial to do with them? What 
has a system born amid the shock of arms, and having for its 
very object the enforcement of that rigid despotism so essential 
to military suecess—what has such a system to do with the 
safeguards of personal liberty? A man expressly surrenders 
his liberties for the time being when he enters the Army. The 
court-martial is a court temporarily appointed for the trial of 
the particular case or cases to be tried, often in the very midst 
of military operations. Its very constitution is subordinate to 
the interests of the hour; it is to be composed of as many officers, 
from 5 to 13, as can be detailed “ without manifest injury to the 
service.” It is a court of military men for the trial of military 
offenses. And as such its decisions and its opinions upon the 
laws and usages of war are entitled to respect for the same rea- 
sons that give weight and character to the decisions of learned 
judges of the civil and common law, because they are the 
opinions of men on subjects which they understand and which 
their education and profession have made them master of. And 
it is exclusively for the trial of military offenses committed by 
persons in the military or naval service that courts-martial are 
designed. The Constitution of the United States, the supreme 
law of the land, says so— 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infa- 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand ury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 

y and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
where the crime shall have been committed. 

And the Articles of War, the military code, enacted by Con- 
gress, but framed by military men, say the same. You may look 
through them from first to last and yon will find no punishment 
provided for murder or robbery or arson or any, of the crimes 
punished by the civil laws, even when committed by soldiers. 
On the contrary, the thirty-third article of war distinctly pro- 
vides as follows: 

When any commissioned officer or soldier shall be accused of a 
capital crime, or having used violence or committed any offense against 
the person or property of any citizen of any of the United States such as 
is punishable by the known laws of the land, the commanding officer and 
officers of every regiment, troop, or company to which the person or 

ersons so accused shall belong are hereby required, upon application 
Zuly made by or in behaif of the perty or parties injured, to use their 
utmost endeavors to deliver over such accused person or persons to 
the civil magistrate, and likewise to be aiding and assisting to the 
officers of justice in 9 and securing the person or persons 
so accused in order to bring him or them to trial. If any commandin 
officer or officers shall willfully neglect or shall refuse, upon the appii- 
cation aforesaid, to deliver over such accused person or persons to 
civil magistrates or to be aiding or assisting to the officers of justice 


in appr nding such person or persons, the officer or officers so ofend- 
ing shall be cashiered. 
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Such is the law as framed by military men themselves. There 
is no lawful authority for trying by military court even a soldier 


for the crime of murder. If he is accused of it, he has the right 
of any other citizen of the United States to be tried before a 
court whose knowledge of the“ known Jaws of the land“ enables 
it to define the legal limitations of the crime, and to be con- 
victed only by the“ lawful judgment of his peers.” What, then, 
must be the thought of the American citizen—above all the 
American Jawyer—who seeks to thrust upon these military 
courts a jurisdiction which their framers distinctly refused 
and to prostitute them to the destruction of the liberties of his 
country? For there is no bulwark of our civil rights which these 
tribunals do not destroy. 

The Constitution of the United States assures the humblest 
citizen that he shall not be put upon trial for any capital or 
infamous crime unless he has been indicted—unless a grand 
jury of his fellow citizens, after hearing the evidence against 
him, shall decide that he ought to be put upon trial. The system 
your opinion sanctions sends him to trial upon the order of a 
general or colonel—the same who afterwards picks out the court 
to try him, 

The Constitution guarantees to every citizen the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State nd 
district wherein the crime was committed; and to insure this 
impartiality, the laws throw certain safeguards around the 
selection of the jury; it is provided that it shall be selected by 
lot from a large number of suitable persons previously ap- 
pointed, and the right is guaranteed by law to the defendant 
to object to any member of the jury for a number of specified 
causes affecting their impartiality or fitness, on establishing the 
existence of any one of which the court has no discretion but 
to set the juror aside. The accused has also the right to chal- 
lenge peremptorily any two members of the jury whom he may 
object to or regard as unfriendly to him, without giving any 
reason therefor; and in capital cases he may so challenge 24 
successive jurors. Your military commission is composed of 
such persons as the commanding officer thinks proper to pick 
out for the particular case to be tried. No law controls him in 
his selection. If he is corrupt, or passionate, or tyrannical} or 
prejudiced, he has the power to constitute the court to suit his 
purposes exactly. He knows the material he has to select 
from—what officers are corrupt, what ones are weak and easily 
influenced, what ones are strongly prejudiced against the pris- 


oner, who are his political friends, and who are his political or 


his personal enemies. He can appoint whom he pleases, All 
these tremendous powers over the life, liberty, and property of 
the citizen on trial are placed, unchecked and uncontrolled, in 
the hands of the officer ordering the court. If he exercises them 
corruptly, or tyrannically, or with partiality and prejudice, 
there is no law to appeal to—no courts of appeal befere which 
to bring his action. The only challenge—the only appeal—is to 
the court itself, to the officer himself, or to a superior officer as 
totally irresponsible as he is. The accused, instead of being 
tried, as the Constitution guarantees, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district where the crime was committed, is sent 
before a board of officers from distant parts of the eountry— 
temporarily stationed in the State during the pleasure of their 
superior officers, without the least interest in the State or its 
property—aliens to all intents and purposes to its people. They 
are, moreover, all the salaried employees and agents of the Gov- 
ernment which institutes the prosecution—dependent upon it for 
preferment and promotion. and liable to be made to feel its 
displeasure in a very substantial manner. In what condition are 
they to exercise impartial judgment? It has been the constant 
effort of wise governinents, as it is the spirit of the divine com- 
mand, “ Lead us not into temptation,” to promote in every way 
possible the independence, impartiality, and purity of judges and 
juries. The system you advocate reverses all this and throws 
round the arbiters of the citizen's life and liberty temptations to 
partiality and injustice. 

It has been commonly supposed, too, that some knowledge of 
the law was necessary to its proper administration. Judges and 
other law officers have always hitherto been appointed on the 
theory, at least, of taking the men best qualified by their learn- 
ing and knowledge of the law. The labors of such men—of 
learned judges, statesmen, and legislators; of Coke, Mansfield, 
Erskine, and Brongham; of Kent, Parsons, Story, and Mar- 
shali—have been building up, generation after generation, a 
system of common and statute. law regulating all the interests 
of society. It is the result of the experience of ages. It secures 
our lives, our Liberties, and our property against arbitrary 
power and popular clamor and excitement—against malice or 
prejudice or ignorance. In the domain of criminal law it de- 
fines the different grades of crime; what degree of premeditation 
will make homicide murder, and what circumstances will re- 


duce it to manslaughter; how far provocation will palliate or 
excuse the offense, and within what “cooling time” it ceases 
to operate; in the peculiar and difficult field of insanity it de- 
fines what kinds and degrees of mental disease exempts a crimi- 
nal from responsibility for his acts and what do not. In all 
such cases the law provides rules, derived from experience and 
from close observation and study of the human mind, and its 
principles of action in given circumstances. In the department 
of evidence the conclusions arrived at by courts and jurists, in 
the course of the administration of the law in different ages 
and countries, have gradually taken shape in certain principles 
and rules known as the law of evidence, having for their object 
to elicit the truth, to ascertain the weight and value of testi- 
mony, to exclude what is unreliable, and to remove temptation 
to perjury. Few persons who have studied them will fail to 
agree with. Lord Erskine that they are founded “in the char- 
ities of religion, in the philosophy of nature, in the truths of 
history, and in the experience of common life.” If they had been 
understood or regarded at the time of the so-called trial ef the 
persons charged with the murder of President Lincoln, the coun- 
try and the men who sat on the commission might have been 
spared the conviction, now deepening into certainty, that one 
of the victims of that court was a wholly innecent woman. But 
they can not be understood nor applied by persons wholly un- 


acquainted with them. For the interpretation and application 


of this system of common law—handed down to us by our 
fathers, incorporated in and recognized by the Constitution of 
the United States, and every day relied on by the people—for 
the administration of this system, the highest talent and legal 
learning have not been deemed too great. But you would com- 
mit the administration of justice and the lives and liberties of 
American citizens to a board of officers—wholly ignorant of the 
law—whose very profession and education remove them from 
even the ordinary acquaintance with it gleaned by citizens who 
serve as jurors. A lieutenant just from the academy at West 
Point, a member of a court to decide complicated questions of 
law and evidence and medical jurisprudence in a case of life 
and death! And yôu, an American lawyer, a judge, and—saye 
the mark—an Attorney General, approve this thing. 

And on what ground do you justify the employment of these 
tribunals subversive of all liberty and all law? It appears from 
the statement of the facts in your opinion in the Weaver case, 
that James Weaver had been indicted for murder in the dis- 
trict court of Bastrop County, Tex., and was under arrest 
awaiting trial, when one J. J. Thornton, a district judge, repre- 
sented to the military commander that the civil courts were 
badly situated and managed, and that if the prisoner were 
left to them, no trial could probably be had, and asked that he 
be tried before a military commission, which was accordingly 
ordered. As this opinion of Mr. Thornton’s is the sole basis on 
which the military acted in taking Weaver out of the hands of 
the civil authorities, it provokes the inquiry in passing how far 
the alleged condition of the civil courts (supposing it to exist) 
is attributable to the prolonged denial of civil self-government 
to the people of Texas—the last phase of such denial being the 
recent postponement of elections till November, in the midst 
of the cotton season—a postponement procured (as recently 
stated in an influential journal in political sympathy with the 
dominant party) by persons interested in a certain land specu- 
lation to which the interests of the State were held subordinate, 
thus prolonging by military rule a disorganized condition of 
civil society, and then in turn making such condition an excuse 
for military rule. But this is a political rather than a legal 
question, and it is with the legal aspects of the case that we 
are now dealing. 

As a matter of fact, the loose assertion or opinion of Mr. 


“Thornton that the civil courts were badly situated and no trial 


could probably be had is controverted by the positive statement 
of the defendant's plea “that the district court of Bastrop 
County was fully organized and prepared to pass upon all ques- 
tions brought before it,” and by the fact that a grand jury of 
that court had already found an indictment against him for 
murder, and that he was under arrest awaiting trial. But he 
was brought before a military commission, duly selected by the 
officer to whom Mr. Thornton had made his complaint, and 
thereupon he filed exceptions to the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion, objecting, first, that he was entitled to a trial by jury; 
second, that the Constitution of the United States provides that 
no person shall be twice put in jeopardy of life and limb for the 
same offense; that the offense with which he was charged be- 
longed entirely to the civil courts of Texas; and that he would 
be unable to plead the finding of the commission in bar in the 
district court of Bastrop County, in which he was under in- 
dictment; that said district court was fully organized and pre- 
pared to pass on all eases brought before it, and that neither 
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he nor the deceased were in the military service of the United 


States. Compelled, as you are, to admit the irrefragible force 
of these objections (for you say “it is obvious that under the 
Constitution of the United States Congress has no right to sub- 
ject any citizen of a State to trial and punishment by military 
power in time of peace”), to what theory do you resort to sanc- 
tion the employment of these tribunals? To the miserable sub- 
terfuge (it deserves no better name) that war exists in the 
United States, and therefore these provisions of the Constitution 
just quoted may be overridden by virtue of some supposed war 
powers in the Constitution, Even if you could establish this 
preposterous proposition that the war still continues, it would 
avail you nothing. We have seen that the military code (the 
Articles of War) is intended for the punishment of military 
offenses only, and makes no provision for ordinary crimes, such 
as murder, arson, and others, but expressly leaves them to the 
civil authorities and the “known laws of the land.” This is 
so even where the accused is himself in the military service, and 
it has been so held. At the trial of Brig. Gen. Hull before a 
court-martial at Albany, during the last war with Great Britain, 
for the surrender of Detroit, three charges were preferred by 
the judge advocate—for treason, cowardice, and neglect of 
duty and unofficerlike conduct—the last two being military 
offenses and the first, treason, a common-law and statutory 
crime, cognizable exclusively by the civil courts. Gen. Huil 
objected to the jurisdiction of the court to try the charge of 
treason on the very grounds above indicated, “ because treason 
is a crime of which a court-martial has no cognizance. Their 
power is confined to such military crimes as are specified in the 
Articles of War, and their jurisdiction is so limited, not only by 
the Constitution, but by the very articles themselves.” Aud 
the court in thelr finding say: The accused having in his final 
defense protested against the jurisdiction of the court to try 
the charge of treason, and the opinion of the court being that 
the objection would have been tenable if the same had been 
pleaded by the accused on his arraignment, and believing also 
that the court can not acquire jurisdiction of the offense by the 
waiver or consent of the accused, they ‘decline making any 
formal decision on that charge” (though the evidence having 
already been publicly given, they informally expressed the 
opinion that he was not guilty of the charge). (Hull's Trial, 
_Appendix, pp. 21 and 118.) And this was in the midst of a 
foreign war, and the accused an officer in the Army. 

The same rule prevails in England, Even in the midst of wars 
and civil commotions such a thing as the trial of civilians by 
military courts has not been heard of for 200 years. When 
martial law was declared and the habeas corpus suspended in 
Ireland during the rebellion of ‘98, and recently during the 
Fenian troubles, such a thing was not thought of as denying to 
the persons accused of crimes, even of a political nature, a trial 
in the civil courts, and according to the rules of the common law. 
Shall our people be less free, less under the protection of law, 
than the people of England? To hold your position is to admit 
the absurd and dangerous doctrine that in time of war the con- 
stitution may be laid aside; that there are certain “ war powers ” 

_lurking in it which are latent in time of peace; and that those 
provisions especially designed to secure the citizen against vio- 
lence and the administration of justice against excited popular 
feeling may be disregarded at the very time when they are most 
needed. This doctrine was highly favored during the late war 
by persons seeking excuse for lawlessness, but it has no ground 
to stand upon, and never had. Our constitution is a written 
one; its language is the same in peace and in war; the powers it 
gives and the rights it secures are the same in war and in peace. 
It gives ampie powers for war without twisting or straining. 
Congress has power to declare war, and when declared, of course, 
it carries with it all the recognized usages of war within the dis- 
trict which is its theater. The President—not Congress, as you 
very singularly assert—has power to suppress insurrection by 
virtue of his duty to “ take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” and if this insurrection or opposition to the execution of 
the laws becomes so formidable as to assume the proportions of a 
war—when it becomes, in fact, civil war—the law of nations 
attaches to it, in the very interests of humanity, the incidents 
and usages which obtain in wars between foreign countries. 
During the continuance of such a war, if necessary, the writ of 
habeas corpus may be suspended, and, as one of the incidents 
of a state of war, when the civil tribunals are entirely closed or 
overthrown in the district which is the immediate theater of 
war, martial law may be declared and administered as a mere 
matter of discipline and police. But this is a mere temporary 
expedient in the absence of all law. So great a master in the 
art of war as the Duke of Wellington declared in his place in 
Parliament that martial law was no law, that it was the absence 
of law. And even during the continuance of a war, when a 


country has been brought. subject to the hostile arms, the mod- 
ern usages of nations do not authorize the administration of jus- 
tice between citizens of the conquered country by military law. 
The conqueror is to administer the laws of the conquered coun- 
try. During our occupation of Mexico in 1847—48 alcaldes were 
appointed from among our officers for towns and cities and 
eharged with the duty of administering the Mexican laws. If 
Texas had been a conquered foreign State, her people, even dur- 
ing the war, would have been, under modern usages, governed 
according to the former laws. But the people of Texas are citi- 
zens of the United States. The war proceeded on this theory. 
When they were conqueréd they were still citizens. The most 
that could be claimed was that they were liable to trial and pun- 
ishment, according to the laws of the land, for their participa- 
tion in the rebellion. But this has not been attempted. No 
indictments have been preferred against them for that offense. 
But you propose to hold them indefinitely, during the pleasure 
of Congress, within the grasp of war,“ and subject to a mili- 
tary government which knows no law, and is responsible to 
none. 

But whatever force may be attached to the maxim inter arma 
silent leges, amid the shock of armies and the roar of artillery, 
the idea that it can have any application four years after the 
firing of a hostile shot, under a free constitution and with the 
civil courts in operation, as they have been for at least three 
years, trying civil and criminal cases, is so absurd that it is 
difficult to believe that it can be seriously advanced by any 
lawyer. You quote the reconstruction acts authorizing the 
employment of these military commissions, and you argue in 
support of them that, as Congress has the power to declare war 
it has the power to recognize the existence of a war begun by 
others, to provide for carrying it on, and to declare how long 
the war shall continue and when peace is restored; that tle 
Government had a right to protect itself and its lawful author- 
ity; and that it was the duty of Congress to recognize the war 
and “apply itself by means belonging to war to the vindication 
of the national authority, the preservation of the national terri- 
tory, and the restoration of a republican government, under the 
National Constitution, to each of the rebellious States”; that 
while the war lasted and the courts and governments were over- 
thrown it was necessary to govern by martial law, and, finally, 
that the war is not yet over, and that Congress, having the power 
to say when the war is ended, have by the reconstruction acts 
declared that it is not yet over. Such, in substance, are the main 
points in the argument on which you base your opinion. But 
Congress has no such power over the termination of the war or 
declaring when peace is restored. A foreign war is terminated 
by a treaty which is made by the President and Senate, A civil 
war such as the late contest—caused by “ resistance to the exe- 
cution of the laws, tco powerful to be subdued by the ordinary 
processes,” as it was generally described in the legislation of Con- 
gress during the war—is terminated whenever the President, 
whose duty it is to see the laws executed, declares that there is 
no longer any resistance to their execution—a declaration which 
he has long since made. 

If Congress has the power you claim for it, what is the result? 
The reconstruction laws provide that the States recently en- 
gaged in the rebellion shall remain subject to military govern- 
ment till they adopt constitutions approved by Congress, and 
until their Senators and Representatives are admitted to Con- 
gress. No fixed conditions are laid down on compliance with 
which they are to be entitled to be admitted; they are to depend 
entirely on the will and pleasure of Congress—in other words, 
under a free government and constitution, States and people are 
liable to be deprived of their civil and constitutional rights, and 
subjected to military government during the pieasure or caprice 
of a Congress in which they have no voice. 

As to your claim of the right to govern during the war by 
martial law, the very language you use and the authorities you 
cite prove that by no possibility can such right now exist. You 
say: 

Where all lawful governments have been extinguished by the rebellion 
on the theater of active military operations where war really pre- 
vailed, there is a necessity to furnish a substitute for the civil authority 
thus overthrown to preserve the safety of the Army and society, and 


as no power is left but the military, it is allowed to govern by martial 
rule until the laws can have their free course, 


And in the case of Milligan (4 Wallace, 127), before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, you say that the test is sug- 
gested “that the right to govern by military power depends 
upon the fact that the courts are actually closed, and that it is 
impossible to administer criminal justice according to law.“ 
This “test” is perfectly conclusive against your opinion. Are 
the courts actually closed in Texas and other Southern States? 
Is it not notorious that they have been in constant operation for 
more than three years? Do not these very reconstruction acts 
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recognize the fact by authorizing the military commanders to em- 
ploy them? Is all lawful government now extinguished in 
Texus and no power left but the military? The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the recent case reported in American 
Law Review for July, 1869, of Texas v. White et al—which you 
cite but not for this purpose—has decided that Texas is a 
State in the Union, and has a State government authorized to 
order and conduct a suit in the Supreme Court against a citizen 
of another State. 

To see the crudeness and absurdity of the jurisdiction at- 
tempted to be conveyed by these reconstruction acts, it is only 
necessary to examine for a moment its practical working. It 
is provided (sec. 3, act of Mar. 2, 1867) that it shall be the 
duty of the commanding officer “ to punish, or cause to be pun- 
ished, all disturbers of the public peace and criminals, and to 
this end he may allow local civil tribunals to take jurisdiction 
of and try offenders; or, when in his judgment it may be nec- 
essary, he shall haye power to organize military commissions 
or tribunals for that purpose.” It is further provided (sec. 4) 
that “ the laws and regulations for the government of the Army 
shall not be affected by this act, except in so far as they conflict 
with its provisions.’ Here, then, we find military commissions 
authorized for the trial of “criminals” of all kinds. No form 
of organization or oath is prescribed for these commissions or 
tribunals. It must either be intended that they should be organ- 
ized and sworn (if sworn at all) at the sole discretion of the 
commanding officer—like a vigilance committee—or that they 
should be appointed and sworn according to the laws and regu- 
lations for the government of the Army, with which, on this 
subject, there is nothing in the act to conflict. The oath pre- 
seribed by the articles of war for a court-martial requires the 
members to “ well and truly try and determine according to the 
evidence the matter before them, and administer justice according 
to tlie provisions of an act establishing rules and articles for the 
government of the Armies of the United States, without partial- 
ity, favor, or affection,” and “if any doubt should arise not ex- 
plained by said articles, according to your conscience, the best 
of your understanding, and the custom of war in like cases,” 
Suppose the accused to be charged with murder, forgery, coun- 
terfeiting, conveying land without color of title, or any other 
crime, the definition and limitations of which are somewhat 
intricate; we have seen that the Articles of War throw no light 
upon the subject. They define and punish military offenses 
only. The “custom of war” is no better. The members of the 
court know nothing about the civil or common law, and they 
have not, like a jury, any judge to charge them what the law 
is, and they are left to the “best of their understanding” in a 
matter about which they understand nothing. 

If your acquaintance with the reports had been equal to your 
bias in favor of a party position you might have referred the 
military authorities—for whose information mainly your opinion 
was sought—to cases much more calculated to enlighten them 
as to the responsibilities they are incurring. You might have 
cited the case of Little v, Barreme, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (2 Cranch’s Reports, p. 157). This 
was à civil suit for damages, brought against Capt. Little, of 
the United States Navy, for capturing a ship in obedience to 
an order of the President of the United States, which the Presi- 
dent had no legal authority to give. During the hostilities be- 
tween the United States and France an act for the suspension 
of all commercial intercourse between the two countries was 
passed which authorized the President to instruct the com- 
mander of armed vessels to seize any American vessel sailing to 
any French port. This act received a construction from the 
Executive, under which orders were issued to seize vessels sail- 
ing to or from a French port. The Flying Fish having been 
seized under these orders of the President while sailing from a 
French port, her owners obtained some $8,000 damages for her 
detention, before the circuit court at Boston, from which Capt. 
Little appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Chief Justice Marshall, himself an Army officer in his youth, in 
delivering the opinion of the court said: 

These. orders, given by the Executive under the construction of the 
act of Cougress made by the department to which its execution was 
assigned, enjoin the seizure of American vessels sailing from a French 

ort. Is the officer who obeys them Hable for damages sustained by 
his misconstruction of the act, or will his orders excuse him? If his 
instructions afford him no protection, then the law must take its course, 
and he must pay such damages as are legally awarded against him, 

And in deciding this question he says: 


I confess the first bias of my mind was very strong in favor of the 
opinion that, though the instructions of the Executive could not give 
a Right. they might yet excuse from damages. I was much inclin to 
think that a distinction ought to be taken between acts of civil and 
those of military officers, and between proceedings within the body of 
the country and those on the high seas. That implicit obedience which 
military men usually pay to the orders of their superiors, which, in- 
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deed, is indispensably necessary to every military system, appeared to 
me strongly to imply the principle that those orders, if not to perform 
a prohibited act, ought to justify the person whose general duty it is 
to obey them, and who is placed by the laws of his country in a situa- 
tion which in general requires that he should obey them. I was 
strongly inclined to think that where, in consequence of orders from 
the legitimate 83 a vessel is seized with pure intention, the 


claim of the injured party for damages would be against that Govern. 
ment from which the order proceeded, and would be a proper subject 
for negotiation. But I have been convinced that I was mistaken, and 

have receded from this first opinion. I acquiesce in that of my 
brethren, which is that the instructions can not change the nature of 
the transaction or legalize an act which without those instructions 
would have been a plain trespass. 

Capt. Little, then, must be answerable in damages to the owner of this 
neutral vessel, and as the account taken by order of the circuit court is 
not objectionable on its face and has not been excepted to by counsel 
before the proper tribunal, this court can receive no objection to it. 

There appears, then, to be no error in the judgment of the circuit 
court, and it must be affirmed with costs. 

This is the law of the land, as declared by its highest tri- 
bunal. A military officer can not by the plea that he is obeying 
orders exempt himself from being personally liable if he does any 
act not warranted by the law and which without those orders 
“would have been a plain trespass.” And it is immaterial 
whether the illegality of the act arises from the order which he 
obeys, being in contravention of the terms of a valid statute, or 
whether it arises from acting under the provisions of a void or 
unconstitutional statute. In either case the act is equally for- 
bidden by that Constitution, which is declared, together with 
the “laws made in pursuance thereof,” to be “ the supreme law 
of the land.” An unconstitutional law neither justifies nor ex- 
cuses anyone acting under it. It is a simple nullity, the samo 
as if it had never been. Neither the President nor any of his 
subordinates can, by ordering the execution of a void or uncon- 
stitutional law, give that law any validity if it had none in 
itself. If the statute violates the supreme law of the land, 
the order to enforce it equally does so and is, in fact, simply 
an order to violate such fundamental law, : 

If, then, these reconstruction laws are unconstitutional, which 
no lawyer, looking at them unbiased by political feeling, can 
doubt they will be held to be as soon as they come before the 
courts for adjudication, they will protect neither the President 
nor his subordinates in acting under them against liability for 
any act committed by them forbidden by the Constitution, “ the 
supreme law of the land.” 

But it is not only in civil actions for damages that such 
officers become liable. They become amenable to the criminal 
laws of the country by doing acts unsanctioned by law. This 
familiar principle has received recognition in a very recent judi- 
cial decision—which also bears on the subject of your opinion— 
the legality of military commissions. In the matter of the ap- 
plication of certain parties claiming the rewards offered for the 
capture of Booth, Payne, and others, charged with the murder 
of President Lincoln, the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, a court which, considering the mode of its appoint- 
ment and its antecedents, certainly will not be suspected of any 
political leanings adverse to your opinion, held the following 
language: After saying that “the guarantee of trial by jury 
contained in the Constitution was intended for a state of war 
as well as a state of peace, and is equally binding upon rulers 
and people at all times and under all circumstances,” and re- 
citing the fact that the parties for whose apprehension the 
reward was claimed were tried and convicted before a military 
commission appointed by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and that they were not in the military service of the 
United States nor of the Confederacy, Judge Olin said: 

The crime committed by those persons was committed in this district. 
Martial law was never proclaimed here, Courts of law had been estab- 
lished and were dall) engaged in efforts to punish crimes and redress 
wrongs. I do not see upon the principles announced in ex parte 
Milligan (4 Wal. Rep., p. a how an action in this case can be main- 
tained. It will not, Ï thin „ be contended, if none of the parties ar- 
rested had been tried and ćonvicted, or having been tried had been 
acquitted, that an action eould be maintained to recover this reward. 
If that be so, the question necessarily arises whether there was a legal 
conviction of any of those parties before this military commission. If 
there was not, the commission was but little better than a mob and 
were themselves guilty of murder. 

This is strong language, but it unquestionably defines the 
offense of those who either as mobs, vigilance committees, or by 
illegal and usurped authority take the law into their own hands. 
Did you ever hear of the case of Gov. Wall? Gov. Wall was 
the English military commandant at Goree. Some insubordina- 
tion or discontent breaking out in the garrison, he seized those 
whom he considered the ringleaders and subjected them to cor- 
poral punishment, from which three of them died. He was in- 
dicted for murder on his return to England, but escaped to the 
Continent. Here he remained nearly 20 years—not hiding in 
exile, but countenanced by men of high rank among his coun- 
trymen at Naples, which was part of the time his residence. 
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Partly induced hy the countenance received from such persons, 
partly by his pecuniary necessities and the belief that after so 
long a time the witnesses would be dead or scattered, the occur- 
rence forgotten, and the danger of conviction small. he returned 
to England and gave himself up for trial. Witnesses appeared 
from the remotest part of the island whom he had supposed 
dead. 


The question— 

Says Southey, who gives a cotemporary account of the trial— 
turned upon the point of law, whether the fact— 

For that was admitted— 


was to be considered a> an execution or as a murder. The evidence of 
a woman who appeared in his behalf was that which weighed most 
vin against ; his attempt to prove that a mutiny actually existed 


Just as your argument to prove that war now exists has 
failed— 
and the jury pronounced him guilty. For this he was utterly unpre- 
; and when he heard the besziet clasped his hands in astonish- 
ment and agony. The bench had uo doubt whatever of his guilt. but 
they certainly thougbt it doubtful how the jury might decide; and as 
the case was so singular, after passing sentence In the customary form 
— He a him that the circumstances might be more fully con- 
er 


The governor was well connected and had powerful friends; 
and it is said that as the case turned on a question of discipline, 
persons high in the military service exerted themselves warmly 
in his favor. lt was urged that his self-surrender evidently im- 
plied that he believed himself justifiable in what he had done. 
To quote again the language of Southey: 

Form only was wanting to have rendered that a legal Yanig jpegs 
which was now called murder, and he may have regarded If as a 
disciplinarian. not a criminal 

The deliberations of the privy council continued for so many 
days that it was evident great efforts were made to save his 
life, and he was several times respited. But the feeling of the 
populace wus very strong aguinst him, especially in view of the 
rigorous justice recently meted out to some mutineers In the 
fleet of much humbler rank; and the Government was either 
indisposed or feared to commute his sentence, and he was exe- 
cuted for his act committed 20 yeurs before. 

These cases are very suggestive, They show what the law is 
with regard to unauthorized executions and unlawful procedures. 
It is a matter of very great interest to officers acting in pur- 
suance of your advice te know what the law is—a knowledge 
which they wholly fail to obtain from your opinion. The coun- 
try will not always be dominated by a lawless power. The 
instincts, the traditions of the people are in all in favor of the 
supremacy of the civil laws. The law will everywhere resume 
its sway, or rather its powers, which have never ceased to exist, 
though at times betrayed by its chosen guardians and at other 
times overborne by arbitrary violence, will again be felt. The 
question of the constitutionality of these reconstruction taws 
and the responsibility of officers for acts affecting the rights of 
persons or property done under them will come before the 
courts—with what results may be inferred from the tenor of the 
decisions quoted above. It were to be regretted if meritorious 
officers of subordinate rank thus incur liabilities b, obeying, 
from a sense of obligation, orders which they disapprove; but 
such is the law, and it is well they should know it. 

As to the leaders who give the orders—the Cunbys, the Ames, 
the Reynolds, and others higher in authority, who, under the 
sanction of your opinion and dressed in a little brief authority, 
are cutting such antics as are making American liberty and 
republican institutions a by-word among intelligent Europeans— 
it is hard to tell what to say of them. It is always desirable, 
where possible, to take the most favorable view of men's mo- 
tives; and it is possible that some of them act simply through 
party prejudice and ignorance of law. 

But it is difficult to find even this excuse for some of their 
acts. For instance, the following order appeared in the papers 
of the day us recently issued by the Gen. Ames who commands 
the troops in Mississippi to officers commanding military posts 
in that State: 

The commanding general directs that you do not obey in future any 
writ of babeas corpus issued by the United States court and circuit 
court or any order made by such courts fur the release of prisoners in 
yaw 5 Should such writ or order be served upon you, report 

he fact by telegraph. 

What bearing, if any, this order has upon the pending appli- 
cation fo the United States Supreme Court for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the cuse of Yerger, above referred to, has not appeared. 
But an order like this, directing subordinates to set at defiance 
the orders of the United States courts, hardly admits the defense 
of ignorance or fanaticism. Taken in connection with the recent 


ense in the city of New York, where a prisoner was taken out 
of the hands of the civil authorities by the military and taken 
to one of the forts in the harbor, it looks very much like part 
of a scheme to test the submission of the people to arbitrary 
power and their acquiescence in the subjection of the civil to 
the military arm of the Government. To these higher and 
bolder offenders against the law it ought to be sufficient to sug- 
gest that the must cursory reading of history is sufficient to 
teach that popular favor. or the appearance of it, is very change- 
able and that the tide of political affairs is as uncertain as the 
turn of fortune’s wheel. Thc power they now hold and abuse 
may soon fall from their hands, and it would be the part of wis- 
dom to introduce no innovations which may “return to plague 
the inventor.” The people of this country have grown up under 
free institutions and with a respect for law. and they will not 
tolerate their subversion. You doubtless claim your and their 
present trampling upon liberty and law to be the very pink of 
modern “loyalty.” The time is near at hand when it will be 
differently regarded. 
But loyalty truce, we're on dangerous ground; 
knows how the fashions may alter? 
7 takin to-day that — Kon sound 
2 ohn H. James. 


Federal Usurpation of State Rights in Water-Pewer 
Legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, 


OF OREGON, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 7, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 408) to provide tor the develop- 
ment of Walter power and We use of public lands in relation tnereto, and 
tor other purposes, . 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, it is well established by 
judicial decision that the title to waters of nonnavigable streains 
is vested in the Stutes and not in the Federal Government, yet 
this bi-l proposes to wrest from the States the control of such 
waters for the purposes of hydrvelectric-power development, und 
lease them without regard to the wishes of the States, claiming 
the right to do so by reason of the Federal Government's pro- 
prietury ownership of the public lands lying adjucent to the 
streams. As the Federal Government is a government of enu- 
meruted and granted powers only, it is fair to assume that the 
frumers of our Constitution did not contemplate Federal usurpa- 
tion of a right which was not especially delegated or alienated 
by the States. 

Legishition concerning the control and use of waters lying 
within a State is municipal in character and can not be right- 
fully exercised by Congress or anybody other than the legis- 
lature of thut State. The Supreme Court of tic United States 
has, in numerous decisions, recognized this principle and held 
that the United States has no constitutional capacity to exercise 
municipal jurisdiction after the admission of a State to the 
Union, except in cases where the sume is expressly granted. 

STATES HAVE RIGHT TO LEGISLATE. 


I do not believe thut there is a man within the sound of my 
voice who will dispute the proposition that neither man nor 
government can rightfully sell or lease another's property. and, 
as the States own the water in the nonnaviguble streams, how 
can the Federal Government lawfully exact compensation for 
the rental of waters which it does not own? Yet the bill under 
consideration proposes tò do this very thing because of a pro- 
prietary ownership of the land,through which the streams hap- 
pen to flow. The ownership by the States of water within their 
limits means that the States have the right to legishite as to 
the use of such waters. unhumpered by Federal control. It 
means that the State could even grant authority to one of its 
citizens to divert the fow of a nonnavigauble stream for power, 
irrigation, or other purposes and thereby render valueless a 
power site located on land owned by the Federal Government, 
I do not articipate that any State will take such action, but 
mention the possibility only to show the complete control which 
a State may exercise over its waters. 

BILL DENIES LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


The bill before us strikes at the very root of one of our 
treasured rights—the right of local self-government. It pro- 
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poses to establish a long-range bureaucratic control over our 
country’s greatest potential resource. It proposes to deny to 
the sovereign States of the great West the right to regulate and 
control their own internal affairs. It has been suggested that 
these States can not be entrusted with this great responsibility 
and that our various State legislatures will fritter away the 
interest of the people in great water-power sites and sell them 
to corporations at a ridiculously low price. Let me suggest in 
this connection that the rights of the people in most of the 
Western States, commonly known as “ Public Land States,” are 
amply safeguarded by the initiative and referendum and that 
these rights are more likely to remain inviolate under State 
rather than Federal control of water power.“ ¥ 

The rights of the people of nearly all these Western States 
are further safeguarded by the existence of public-service com- 
missions, which protect the consuming public against monopoly 
and unreasonable rates. The West may have made mistakes in 
frittering away its school land and water-power rights, but it 
is not doing these things to-day, and this very fact is sufficient 
proof that we are capable of administering our own affairs. 
The West prefers to correct and rectify these mistakes, in so far 
as possible, without bureaucratic interference from Washington. 
The West does not like absentee Jandlordism or bureaucratic 
rule by Federal agents who are not responsible to the people 
of the West, and we are opposed to having the public domain 
put into a Federal leasing system. Such a policy tends to re- 
Store the Crown-land systems of the Middle Ages—a policy ut- 
terly foreign to our American ideals. We of the West are a 
free, virile race of people, and instead of Federal tenants or 
vassals, we want independent landowners who will pay their 
share of taxes, take an interest in public affairs, and become a 
part and parcel of our splendid citizenship. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TIAS MADE MISTAKES. 


I have heard the suggestion that the Federal Government is 
a safer guardian of the public domain and resources of the 
country than are the States, but let me remind you of the man- 
ner in which the public domain owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and located in certain Western States has been looted 
by land, timber, and swamp-land thieves, and how the Federal 
Government deeded away immense wagon-road and railroad 
land grants for a song. No State in the West has ever imposed 
such a burden upon its people as the Federal Government im- 
posed upon the people of Oregon in the matter of the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co.'s land grant. Had Congress prescribed 
a few simple restrictions to this grant, all the resulting delay 
and litigation would have been avoided and the immense tract 
of land embraced within the grant would now be the scene of 
civilization and development instead of a howling wilderness, 
In view of all this, it seems to me that the advocates of Federal 
control of our natural resources should not overlook the fact 
that the Federal Government’s administration of the public 
domain has not been such a wonderful success. 

We people of the West are a loyal people. We love our Gov- 
ernment, both State and National, and our flag, and I resent 
the insinuations that we are not to be trusted in the government 
of our internal affairs and of protecting ourselves and our pos- 
terity from monopoly and exorbitant rates. It has been stated 
by ultraconservationists that we of the West want the control 
of these resources in order to turn them over to corporations. 
There is, of course, no warrant for such charges, and they rep- 
resent the counterfeit zeal of the demagogue rather than the 
sober apprehensions of genuine patriotism, The record of the 
West in the matter of corporate regulation and control speaks 
for itself, and speaks loud v than these spurious charges. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS MERELY PROPRIETARY OWNER, 

Those who are advocating the passage of the pending meas- 
ure fail to distinguish between the sovereign and the proprie- 
tary capacity of the United States. The sovereign jurisdiction 
does not, and, from the very nature of things, can not, extend 
to the public domain, for is not this domain all located within 
sovereign States, and is not each State sovereign within its own 
boundaries? Did not the original thirteen States reserve to 
themselves all power not specifically granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and have not all States admitted subsequently been 
admitted op an equality? Is not the State required to maintain 
roads and schools, exercise the police power, and hold elections 
throughout its entire area, including public domain owned by 
the Federal Government? Can it be successfully argued that 


a State can exercise all these functions and the sovereignty 
of the public domain repose in the Federal Government? If 
the Federal Government is sovereign, then these vast areas 
throughout the public-land States of the West are not portions 
of the States, but are Federal provinces—a proposition too 
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ridiculous to admit of serious consideration. The truth of the 
whole matter is that the Federal Government is not the sover- 
eign but the proprietary owner of the public domain, and as 
such has the legal right to hold, sell, or lease this public do- 
main—the same as any other proprietary owner of land has the 
right to hold, sell, or lease. But has the Federal Government 
the moral right to adopt any policy that will withhold this 
public domain from settlement and development? It is true 
that the organic acts by which these Western States were ad- 
mitted to the Union prescribed a relinquishment of all unappro- 
priated public land to the Federal Government, to be held in 
trust for the benefit of the people, but does this mean that this 
public land is to be withheld forever from settlement, private 
e and the jurisdiction of the power of the States to 
tax 


PUBLIC DOMAIN MUST EVENTUALLY BE ON TAX ROLLS, 

Any policy which tends to create and continue large areas of 
untaxed public domain works a great hardship upon the people 
of the State in which such domain is located and destroys the 
time-honored principle of equality among the States. It must 
eventually be conceded that the Federal Government holds the 
public domain for the use of the people, and that the larger 
portion of domain must, in the course of time, pass into private 
ownership and be taxed for the support of schools, roads, and 
the institutions of the State and county governments. The Fed- 
eral Government recognizes this tendency in the enactment of 
homestead and reclamation laws, and it can not be successfully 
contended that the Government intends to withhold from settle- 
ment forever the lands and resources of the great West, except 
such as may be needed for parks, monuments, publie works, or 
forest-reserve areas that are unfit for cultivation or present- 
day use, but upon which timber may be grown for future genera- 
tions, 

BILL VIOLATES CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF STATES, 

I have a very high regard for the patriotism and statesman- 
ship of the author of this bill [Mr. Ferris] and for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior [Mr, Lane}. I recognize many commendable 
features in the bill, but I also recognize a number of weak 
points and have discussed what I believe to be the most impor- 
tant—the usurpation of the States’ undisputed right of owner- 
ship and control of the waters of nonnavigable streams. I be- 
lieve this to be a violation of the moral, legal, equitable, and 
constitutional rights of the Western States, and therefore can 
not give my assent to it. I would not oppose the bill upon par- 
tisan grounds and am glad to see that partisanship has not en- 
tered into this debate. My objection to this bill is fundamental 
and based on principle, and I would be recreant to the sentiment 
of the West and unworthy of the trust reposed in me if I failed 
to voice my protest against it. 

The Government’s ownership of the public domain being pro- 
prietary and not sovereign, I contend that the State, which is 
sovereign within its own limits, should unquestionably be priv- 
ileged to exercise the right of eminent domain over all land 
within its borders, and that by virtue of such a right the State, 
or those acting under its authority, can condemn Government- 
owned land lying adjacent to nonnavigable streams and can 
proceed to the development of hydroelectric power plants 
thereon. This is the main point involved in this entire discus- 
sion, and is the great question at issue in the case now pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United States—the case of the 
Beaver River Power Co. against the United States. 

WESTERN DEVELOPMENT RETARDED, 

The public land of the East and Middle West has long since 
passed to private ownership and contributed its share of taxn- 
tion to the various State and local governments, and yet we 
find gentlemen from these States who stand upon this floor 
and tell us of the West that our magnificent section of the 
country, endowed as it is by a bountiful Providence with a 
delightful climate, fertile soil, abundant resources, and a sturdy 
race of people, is to remain dormant and undeveloped because 
the Federal Government is the proprietary owner of a large 
portion of its area. 

Does anyone believe that any of our Western States can 
become truly great if they are denied that right to tax large 
portions of their areas or to utilize their greatest and most 
useful natural resources? Does anyoue believe that the framers 
of our Constitution contemplated that large areas of free States 
should be forever controlled from Washington and the people 
of these States denicd the right to legislate as to matters thut 
are of loca! and State-wide concern? Again I say that the Fed- 
eral Government was created and established as one Hmitedd 
and delegated power, and that this proposed usurpation of the 
rights of the States of the great West was not contemplated by 
our constitutional forefathers, [Applnuse.] 
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The American Woman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I insert a 
speech made by Mrs. Harley Thomas, of White Lake, S. Dak., 
before the South Dakota Universal Franchise Association, at 
Huron, S. Dak., on November 18, 1915. 

The speech is as follows: 

Tue AMERICAN WOMAN. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. HARLEY THOMAS, OF WHITE LAKE, S. DAK., BEFORE THE 
SOUTH DAKOTA UNIVERSAL FRANCHISE ASSOCIATION AT HURON, 8. DAK., 
NOVEMBER 18, 1915. 

This age is witnessing a readjustment in the affairs of women. The 
got movements of the day are attracting our attention on every hand. 

olitics are interfering with our realm at every turn, so that we have 
been forced Into the position we take, and it is only right that we 
should go forth to help solve the problems of the home and the interests 
we represent. 

When our sphere of action is compared with that of our grandmothers 
it is to be wondered what the next 50 years will demand of the Amer- 
ican woman. The high and holy tion of our grandmothers has 
been and is still the subject of subl eulogy; and well it should be, 
for they contributed their link in the chain ‘of human progress. But 
however that may be, to judge correctly of an age or eration one 
must know the surroundings or forces at work. In those days the 
home and al) its exclusive rights were hers; to-day we are obliged to 
follow our domestic activities into business and industrial enterprises. 
Whatever the fate of other days, It is our duty to contribute our share 
to human progress as it appeals to us In the conditions of to-day; for 
it has been wisely said that “ Man looks after the affairs of life, but 
woman looks after life itself.” And while we are striving to protect 
humanity let our watchword be, “ This above all, to thine own self be 
true, and it will follow as the night the day, thou cans't not then be 
false to any man.“ 

As American women we are as proud of our homes as of country. 
We pray that the peace of our homes will continue to permeate the life- 
blood of the land. Our voices shall speak for home, with its fireside, 
husband, children, and happiness; but we fully realize that the han 
that rocks the cradle“ no longer rules the world. We feel as keenly 
the sacredness of woman and the home as did our sisters of other days, 
but we are confronted by circumstances unknown to them. The rising 
piso are facing a sea of temptations which our influence is 

elpless to control. e call down God's help and mercy to direct us 
aright, but in those serious moments the response seems to come, 
ay Unto you I have intrusted the young, and for their salvation must 
you encounter all things and the evils that assail them.” And, come 
what will, we will forever cherish that duty which God bas intrusted 
to us, that duty which man never was and never will be destined to 
perform—the building of home. In this is man her helpmate. To 
woman God intrusted the home, and we in reality have gathered bere 
to help each other solve its problems and help shatter the forces which 
are threatening its foundation. 

Many prejudicial minds are crediting these conditions to the. ad- 
vanced stage at which women have arrived, but we rise up in defense 
of these accusations, for they come from without the home. Women 
are just as devoted wives and mothers and love their husbands and 
children just as dearly as in years of woman's seclusion. These forces 
we will discuss later, and for a few moments look to the home lest we 
bave cause to regret some neglected matter. 

he duties of home making are a mass of complications bound 
together into sweet harmony. It is the place we cherish and build 
day by day. It is that haven of rest, that abode of peace and joy. 
If there is any place on earth like heaven it must be a peaceful, happy 
home, where love is supreme; where the cleanest and strongest relations 
of life make of it a chapel of purity. With these forces at work the 
home will live and grow, and it is our prime duty to preserve its 
sacredness for the factor of motherhood and the home remain the most 
beautiful and wonderful factors of the universe. 

With all the power that has di man down through the ages, I 
honor him and shall continue to believe that men as a class are 
and true; but to-day I thank God that I am a woman. I thank Him 
for that sacred privilege of being a mother, and I pray, that in this. 
above all, I may prove true to His will and that may receive the 
moral strength to perform my duties. as a mother, whether it be in 
3 my little ones in the silent hours of night or in casting the 
ballot for their clean and better manhood. And let us pray that we 
as American mothers may succeed in this, life’s greatest battle, and 
for it we ask no crown of laurels. We still find solace in the lines— 

The bravest of battles that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell yon where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not— 
“Twas fought by the mothers of men. 

No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banners that gleam and wave; 

But, oh, its struggles they last so long 
From babyhood down to the grave. 

The American woman of to-day must be a financier. She must be 
keenly awake to existing conditions. A few years ago, when a you 
girl either failed in or disliked her chosen work. her parents foun 
relief in the thought that she could get m and settle down. 
But times have changed. This decisive step to-day does not mean 
settling down, bat rather a rising up to meet life's responsibilities. 
Bhe must think, for her life in reality then begins. She must first 
realize the keen competition of the business or professional life of 
her husband, and realize the value of money as she has perhaps never 
realized it before. She must know just where they stand in money 
matters; then she must invest accordingly. 


She must have a knowledge of the constituents of food. She must 
study the prices of food products and practice economy in the nse of 
foods, She should become interested in the factories, the health of 
their employees—so that the food she serves her family bas not been 
subject to diseased conditions. She must study the cheapest and 
best methods of buying. whether in jarge or small quantities. One 
mignt think this all an easy matter; but it becomes quite compili- 
cated, especially where obliged to do it on limited income. So that 
those who think a married woman does not need to use her mind to 
8 are laboring under a serions mistake, If she does not 
live within a margin of the family income. she fails in the science of 
financing; and home building will lose some of that cherished effort, 
for there js a consolation in knowing that a little is being saved for 
the rainy day. 

Let us guard against excessive demands. It isn't necessary that 
we try to compete in luxury with our more wealthy friends; often- 
times our humbler homes are the happier, and it is the spirit of the 
home that tells. And it is often quite true that our wealthy friends 
do not spend so freely or dress so lavishly as those of more limited 
means, so that we gain no point on that ground. I might add that in 
these days, when styles change so rapidly, judgment in buying, and a 
little tact in the art of sewing. might mean considerable to the bank 
account. The American man is justly proud of his family. and rather 
than refuse those whom he loves best. he is often tempted in a weak 
moment to forge the check. I do not mean to emphasize money as 
the all-important factor of the home, for it is not, but in these days of 
keen competition It forms a very important factor. 

We havn't gathered here to pour forth a torrent of corruption npon 
the men of our country. Our motto should be justice and equality.” 
The social and industrial forces which are largely shaping the histo 
of this Ma ot must need the strongest cooperation between men an 
women Public thought has sort of released the father from his 
moral duties to the home, deeming it sufficient if he but sustain it 
financially. which is no trivial matter to say the least: but our 
see — — e as een as 3 The bome is a 
moral organization—the mother superintends, directs, and upholds its 
standard, but the father must be a presiding factor. R 

T must add tbat we are largely responsible for the attitude of the 
men of to-day. They give us what we demand, and present conditions, 
as a rule, demand that we bring men back into the ome, where they, 
too, must haye a sacred influence to lend to the home and family. The 
duties of father must not be transferred to those of mother. Tt re- 
qure the peculiar example of both father and mother to develop chil- 

ren under the influences of this generation. The father's as a sterner 
nature gives strength to the home. If he knows that we expect him 
there and that there is a place vacant when he is gone, it will the 
sooner become his desire to be there. There are so many worldly at- 
tractions beckoning to him—the clubrooms are supplanting the homes 
and the churches. If we keep them our companions rather than merely 
our sustainers we must bring the home into the foreground, 

We must first be all that is highest and purest in the sight of God 
and 5 the moral strength to convince men that the Ten Com- 
mandments were net made for women alone. If we have upright men, 
we must keep the clean, pure standard of boyhood days before the 
manhood of our country. It is time to think, for we surely are not 
blinded to the fact that we are marching in the same ranks in the 
educational and industrial world with men. We must rise men- 
tally and become interested in the more serious problems of life 

be p red for the eat economic problems which are con- 
fronting our Government e must read the current literature and 
keep in touch with the things of the world, for it is almost impossible 
to escape the daily tide of information, as messages of the world's 
eventa; are flashed almost hourly across the continent and from nation 
to nation. 

The old idea that men are interested only in a pretty face has fallen 
beh ty A face full of thought and expression is more attractive 
than the one of passive beauty. It is 8288 not beauty, that in- 
fluences our men unconsciously, and it is the active mind that de- 
velops personality and personality develops beauty, for it is the soul 
within us that speaks. If we influence man we must become artists 
of human nature. We must feed his heart and his mind as well as his 
appetite. If we look about us we will observe that it is the women of 
ideas who find in their husbands true companionship. The woman 
whose mind is never refreshed by the current topics of the day too 
often drifts into the household drudge. 

Society gossip wont satisfy the man. A little may act as a flavor, 
but his practical mind responds to erg richer and deeper, and 
we must prove to him that we live and think in 7 minga Let us. 
the women of this country, become more interested In the living ques- 
tions of the day and the American man will begin to prefer family and 
bome to good-fellowship and clubroom, for there is no home complete 
without both man and woman. If we preserve our country we must 
preserve our homes, for the home is the lever to uplift the world. 

Every young woman should receive training in some special line of 
work whether she marries or chooses to remain single. It is necessary 
to the single woman and might prove so to the married woman. If the 
husband fails as the bread earner, it is the wife’s duty to come to his 
reli there are thousands of women all over our country enlist- 
ing as bread winners In order that the homes may be sustained. If man 
ant woman are going to establish a home, when one falls in performing 
his duty, the other must do It for him, 

Lack of employment creates discontent on the part of women of 
leisure. There was a growing tendency among the women of the last 
generation to try to establish prestige by elevating themselves above 
the menial employments of the home; but the great throng of American 
women are casting aside the false sentiments of the past. 

God gave us hands to use and there is no better place to use them 
than about the home, and the woman who is an artist in the home 
stands on the same footing with the sculptor or musician, and it is 
within the reach of every woman to become skilled as a home builder, 
Let us remember that to work is to worship, and that the cleanest 
citizenship and the great moving power of the country come from 
those who labor with mind and body. Our inventors, financiers, states- 
men, and philanthropists do not come from the leisure classs. The 
greatest men and truest women laid the foundation of this Republic 
with the toll of their hands, and to-day women are found in factories, 
offices, and schools wherever there is work to be done. The business 
and financial world must recognize her as a rising factor, and as a tax- 
payer she meets the demands of the Government. 

They tell us that the days of chivalry are gone, that the sacred mis- 
sion of woman is fading from view; but we are on the eve of a new 
day, and when the morning dawns the Stars and Stripes will wave 
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people. Then will the American woman stand enfranchised 
under the Goddess of Liberty. 
The last century still echoes the old story—woman's infiuence. If an 


erer a freer 


influence chained is so powerful, what would it be set free? The 
judgment of the American woman is a balanced quantity. Our — 
nents do not understand us, They do not understand womankin 
Fher think with the ballot in our hands we will suddenly become trans- 
formed into military forces, going about the country dictating unto all 
mankind. ‘That the enfranch: woman will never more love the sacred 
portais of home, but what a mistake. There will never be any place 
on earth so welcome to woman's heart as home, sweet home. 

The great dramatist Shakespeare has said human nature never 
changes, and we fi this true with the women of the enfranchised 
States. It bas given them a keener insight and a larger understand- 
ing of life in general. This public sentiment against woman's progress 
is merely repeati itself in history. Whenever women were offered 
any special advantages, the masses rose up in horror of the results. 
th i . 6000000 

eo rtunity, wi enunciations rose up from men wo le 

Pie repented itself; women begin to invade the business and Indus- 


God bas 
wealth undeveloped 
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cleaner with her superior in 
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nee march on han 


speak of suffrage because it is the main public issue of the American 
woman of to-day, and it would indeed be interesting If all the objections 
raised to it were placed on record, and future years would, no doub 
smile. as we do when we read objections raised to great movements o 
the past. The one objection holding preference in the minds of our 
ponents is that woman's place is in the home ignoring the truth that 
already millions of our women have been forced to ve the home to com- 
pete with man skilled labor. The next in favor seems to be that.women 
will not’study the political issues. Another, that she can not bear arms 
for her country. But with all the objections not one has had the courage 
to stand up and say that women will corrupt politics, for they know, 
with the ballot in our hands, we shall vote for the man and not be 
guided alone by nis party label. When we appear at the gates of heaven 
we shall not be asked whether we are Democrat or Republican, but we 
must answer to the summons of t and 2 
Lawmakers have enacted splendid laws for the tection of their 
wives mothers, and daughters, who are safe in th own homes; but 
they seemingly fail (o recognize the fact that the woman who goes out 
in the world to labor needs greater protection. Many antisuffrage states- 
men tell us that the right of the ot has already been too promiscu- 
ously distributed—that the Indian and Negro should never have been 
enfranchised. But we are not to blame for those mistakes. Laws are 
remodeled, and we ask the 
clude the American woma: 
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standard, till you say your 
8 clean and sweet for you. Can't 
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being waged between enl 
nations to-day it seems that history is turning backward. ile the 
constructive genius of those t nations were leading the world in art 
and science, there was silently going on inventions to destroy the 
pose of higher man. One must pause with the question, For what pur- 
pose does a nation bulld if the 1 Which fosters it at the 
same time encourages forces for destruction? AN this seems like 
mock civilization. ey are not fighting for the eman tion of man 
from some great evil; even were true, the better t of this 
age should resort to saner means. said that war is the result of 
political gamblers who care little about the coun that is laid waste, 
the millions of lives that are sacrificed, the man degenerated, or the 
hearts that are broken. They must have power at whatever cost. 

As one looks upon this country, beautified by the higher purpose of 
man and made more wonderful by his inventive genius, he sees a coun- 
try that stands for right and not for conquest and power. As Amer- 
ican mothers of American men, we nave helped build this great Re- 

ublic, and whatever comes to this country we stand for her defense, 
he American eagle, as he hovers in the atmosphere above us, gives 
warning of threatening r, and it seems at times that this coun- 
try will become ra ee war's dreadful machinery, and let us 
pray, O Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we may, lest we 8 

Under present conditions it seems almost useless to talk of - 
tice when one realizes that in the 
m waged, and in not one did they 


wersal peace and a tribunal of 
last 15 years eight wars have 


to Tbe Hague tribunal for settlement. But let no one lose 
faith in a better day; a day when armaments on land and sea will 
cease; when it will not be a question of air crafts and submarines, 
but of right and wrong, and till then— 

Be strong, 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 

We have hard work to do and loads to lift, 

Shun not the struggle, face it, 'tis God's gift. 

Be strong, 

Say not the days are evil, who's to blame, 

And fold the hands and acquiesce, O shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely in God's name, 

Be strong, 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the days how long, 
Faint not, fight on, to-morrow brings the song. 


Americanism and Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS. 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it has been nearly two 
generations since our fratricidal war of the sixties, and it would 
seem that our Americanism and patriotism would inspire a bet- 
ter feeling than that of intolerance and sectional hate. But. 
there are men yet on both sides who keep the cankering sores 
of the war period rubbed raw because it provides a partisan 
purpose in which they serve some sordid special interest by 
preying upon the passions of a past age. 

Some days ago on this floor in commenting on the malicious 
designs cf syndicated wealth as represented in the notorious 
“Gary dinner,” where the money-mongers and sordid trust 
masters were holding conclave with a damnable design, as I 
thought, to debauch this country and destroy the Republic, I 
spoke of it as far more reprehensible and destructive of human 
liberty than that cabal of the slave power, spoken of in what Is 
known as the “ Ostend circular,” when the slave power was de- 
signing to annex Cuba and Mexico, south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, which finally resulted in secession and a bloody war. In 
this connection I mentioned in the light of history Bob Toombs, 
W. L. Yancey, and Jeff Davis, seeking to convey the idea that 
these money devils that were holding these Belshazzar’s feasts— 
these war traffickers and trust masters—were designing to put 
us in war, make millions out of the war, and then elect Roose- 
velt, whom they were feasting, to prolong their sway. 

In my speech I referred to Gen. Miles's testimony against 
a huge Army and Navy, with its conscription and despotism, 
and called him a “grand old patriot.” This made Morgan's 
minions and the defenders of the damnable liquor trafic who 
run newspapers furious, and in Texas they raised the bloody 
shirt, and men who belonged to “ the rabbit-hunt brigade” dur- 
ing the war began to fight the war over and to cave and cavort 
all around me because I called Gen. Miles a patriot, saying 
“he was the man that cruelly imprisoned Jeff Davis.” Per- 
haps he was cruel; those were cruel times. A raging, murder- 
ous, cruel war of four years had just ended with the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln as President, and maddened passions of in- 
tense frenzy held the country under its sway. 

Then following, on Sunday eve, by invitation, I made a pro- 
hibition speech at Poli's Theater that awakened great interest 
throughout the country. I am now marked for slaughter. - 

One so-called Upshur Vincent, in the Houston Post, vituperat- 
ing Miles and me, says I slandered Jeff Davis. I deny it in toto. 
Jeff Davis, like my father and thousands of southern leaders and 
citizens, believed slavery was a divine institution, taught and 
supported in the Bible. For the men as such I have a high re- 
spect, but for such doctrine I have an utter abhorrence. But 
since I read this man Vincent's venomous fusillade against Gen. 
Miles and me, I want to compliment Jeff Davis by saying that 
this willful, malicious, pragmatice poltroon, compared to Jeff 
Davis would be like comparing Judas to Jesus. But I beg pardon 
of Judas for even mentioning him in comparison with this man 
Vincent. 

This bloody-shirt issue including Gen. Miles and me in its 
imprecating poison is a national question. Hence I am glad 
to use the national forum to set Gen. Miles, myself, and the 
issue squarely before the country in its true light, and at the 
same time uncover the perfidious pelf dealers who raise the 
bloody shirt to conceal their nefarious designs. I never saw 
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Gen. Miles or Jeff Davis. I only know them in history, as I 
know many others of that war period. 

Mr. Speaker, I, like my Savior, let the dead past bury its 
dead, and with a glorious hope for the destiny of this Republic, 
look forward to grand achievements in its name. 

Twenty-five years ago, one Sunday morning in May, on the 
battle field of Corinth, in whose trenches lay the unmarked 
bones of my oldest brother, who went down in that carnage 
wearing the gray, with uncovered head, in deepest melancholy, 
I called upon God to witness the rectitude of my conduct while 
I stood—in my mind’s eye—on the south side of a dead brother’s 
bones, strewed flowers over the clay that covered them, and 
reaching out my right hand, shook hands in American fellow- 
ship with the soldier who wore the blue, and thanked God that 
Abraham Lincoln had lived and that chattel slavery had been 
abolished in this Republic forever. 

And there in my solitude I meditated over what the war had 
cost me and mine. I called to mind that my father and oldest 
brother, five uncles on my father’s side and three uncles on my 
mother’s side all wore the gray; and that three of those on the 
field answered the last roll call amid carnage, bullets, bayonets, 
and blood, making a pillow of their knapsack, went to sleep in 
eternity. I thought of the fact that all on earth my father had in 
earthly possessions was in black chattel slaves, and went down in 
the emancipation proclamation. And left homeless and destitute 
at the close of the war, my mother, a consumptive invalid, died 
soon after, leaving seven living children, of whom I was next to 
the oldest boy. Without a home, without an education, we set 
nbout to battle our way through the world, my brother and I being 
the principal breadwinners for the family. I thought of the fact 
that I had been deprived of a collegiate and even a common- 
school education, and although just previously admitted to prac- 
tice law in the supreme court of my State, the most of whatever 
education I had was acquired by burning a midnight lamp and 
by pine-knot fires in an humble home. 

And yet, in the Americanism of my heart, I said to myself 
that the preservation of this Union and the hope it held out 
for human freedom was worth all the sacrifices that had been 
made. And then and there, without abating one jot or tittle 
of love and admiration for the boys in gray and their chieftains 
of my southland, I dedicated myself with whatever powers of 
mind and body I possessed to the perpetuation of this Republic 
ns an “indissoluble Union of indestructible States,” confeder- 
ated under a Constitution binding them in mutual cooperation 
to stand for the glory of God and the grandeur of men, as made 
manifest in the Declaration of American Independence that gave 
it birth. And then and there I pledged my life to help free 
this land from the corporation combines and the greedy mo- 
nopolies that were then forming and feasting upon the toil of 
the farmers and helpless Inbor with as heartless cruelty and as 
merciless avidity as ever the slaveholder did with the slaves, 
and rapidly concentrating the wealth of our country into a few 
great corporations. I also pledged my life to the utter extermi- 
nation of that legalized infamy known as the liquor traffic, 
which had become a great Government monopoly and was feast- 
ing upon human depravity, growing rich upon the wreck of 
happy homes, and building palaces out of the tears and tribula- 
tion of innocent women and children. 

As to whether I have fulfilled that promise, I leave the his- 
torian to tell. But I beg pardon for pointing to the fact that 
since that time I have helped in four States in this Union, in 
which we drove the liquor traffic from its legal intrenchments ; 
helped in 120 counties in Texas, in which the liquor traffic has 
been legally exiled; that in the defense of progressive democ- 
racy, with all its best known and sacred principles, I have 
„repeatedly canvassed most of the States of this Union. Sacri- 
ficing many opportunities to make money and acquire wealth, 
1 have given the best years of my life.to the cause of the plain 
people, of democracy and prohibition, asking and expecting but 
little; and the only recompense of value to which I can point is 
the heart blossoms of gratitude in many thousand homes that 
have been made sober, peaceful, and happy by my labors. 

Aud new this man Vincent, supposed to be the agent, emis- 
sary, and secret-service sleuth of combined conscienceless busi- 
ness, turns loose on me with a tirade so malevolent, so vicious, 
so full of unscrupulous yenom that I can not maintain my self- 
respect and remain silent under his vindictive anathemas. 

The Houston Post and Chronicle have slandered me with un- 
abating malice for years, and this last exudation of putrid filth 
is nothing new. Out of its total disregard for Democracy and 
clean government, five years ago the Post threatened vehemently 
and vigorously to secede from Texas in defense of the villainous 
liquor traffic and make a whisky State out of south Texas. A 
paper that is so depraved as that may be expected to do any- 
thing to support dishonor, uphold vice, slander virtue, traduce 


honesty, and extol falsehood and villainy. For years it has 
taken every opportunity to slander, traduce, and vilify me, and 
this fresh onslaught is only another overflow of its gall and 
venon, 

Every honest man that stands for decency, honor, virtue, 
clean politics, and sober homes will find the Houston Post, Hous- 
ton Chronicle, and papers of their ilk ready to turn over whole 
pages to men who want to castigate, calumniate, abuse, and 
malign them. 

Not content with slinging the bloody shirt and slime all over 
Gen. Miles and me, these miserable cankerworms on the body 
politic challenge and calumniate my Democracy. The Houston 
Post has been the devil's defender and the speaking tube for the 
liquor traffic for years. 

I am now 62 years of age; my life has been subject to the 
common frailties of humanity, and I shall not offer myself a 
bright example for Democracy or religion, but I resent, refute, 
deny, and defy every charge that these character assassins 
make in their venomous attack. Friends of the liquor traffic 
and big business have slandered me for years and this scur- 
rilous attack is part of their program; but I have, inspired by 
the love of God and home, gone on helping to exterminate the 
traffic, and all the combined powers of Morgan and the traffic 
can not stop me while I live. With me on these questions there 
is no truce and no treaty. 

The coward may cringe and the timid may be terrified by 
vindictive assault. It is different with me. I can stand up 
wa St. Paul and join in that glorious spirit he had when he 
said: 

Though beaten with many stripes and twice put in prison he counted 
it all honor to suffer for a cause so righteous. 

They may hush my voice in the chambers of death, 
And take from my veins the crimson blood, 

But as long as these lungs can inhale breath 

PN stand in the battle where I’ve always stood 
A battle for the weak against the strong, 

A battle for the right against the wrong, 

A battle for the poor and plundered masses, 
Against the plundering arrogant classes, 

And the slanderous tongues of scornful men 

Shall have no terrors for me. 

I'll stand in the fray where I've always been 

No matter what results may be. 

A United States Senator from a historic southern State, a 
man famous for his real democracy, who has been governor as 
well as United States Senator, told me since I have been in 
Washington that the sublimest set of Democratic principles ever 
written in a national platform was the Populist platform of the 
Omaha National Convention. Ex-Congressman, Ignatius Don- 
nelly, of Minnesota; ex-Senator Tom Patterson, of Colorado; 
and Cyclone Davis, of Texas, wrote practically every word of 
that platform. Donnelly and I spent nearly one whole night 
in its preparation before the convention convened. These prin- 
ciples first appearing in the platform of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance adopted at Ocala, Fla., were indorsed later at a na- 
tional conference of the grange, the alliance, and the Knights 
of Labor at Cincinnati, ‘They were then enlarged and amplified 
as the basic principles of the Populist movement at Omaha and 
received 2,000,000 votes in that election. They made up the 
eardinal principles of the Bryan platform of 1896, in which they 
rent in twain the Democratic Party, putting Bryan at the head 
of the great reform movement, 

In 1912 they had found such lodgment in the hearts of Amer- 
icans that Roosevelt took up a large portion of them and 
literally tore asunder the Republican Party. And the whole 
world now knows that upon these issues Woodrow Wilson was 
elected. And if loyalty to these grand principles makes a man 
a Democrat, my Democracy has been unswerving for 25 years, 
for beginning with the Ocala platform, under that noble patriot 
of North Carolina, Leonidas Polk, as president of the National 
Alliance, I took part in all the struggles that finally led up to 
the election of Wilson. And in the Wilson campaign I volun- 
teered my seryice and campaigned nine States in his interest. 

When I saw those pages of slime and slander against Gen. 
Miles and me, I bathed my soul in prayer, and knew that when 
I had to take such slanderous abuse I was only paying the price 
that every man must pay who fights Morgan and his invisible 
government and that organized legalized demon known as the 
liquor traffic. : 

“A tree is known by its fruit,” and I point to a thousand 
battles and a thousand victories won in defense of patriotism, 
prohibition, and progressive Democracy, as apples of joy grow- 
ing on my tree. These principles have become the shibboleth 
and battle cry of millions of freemen, enshrined in the hearts 
of our country’s noblest men, and this nondescript, this Hessian 
has columns in the Houston Post in defamation of my name 
and of Gen. Miles, simply because we refuse to run raving mad 
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in this war craze, and turn the country over to Morgan and his 
war traffickers. 

When I read those infamous assaults my heart grew sick 
over the wanton depravity of the men that wrote them and the 
papers that published them, but remembering that God has said 
that the man who conquers himself is far greater than a man 
who conquers a city, I am trying to smile at the iniquity of their 
accusation and pray for those who despitefully use me. 

All these years I have stood for the income tax, election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people, the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall, a liberal farm-loan rural credit 
system, and all of those grand principles which mark our great- 
est patriots. I had more than 500 debates in their defense. 
For them my voice has rung out in almost every county seat 
from Chicago to the Pacific Ocean and from the Ohio River to 
the Gulf. I haye been trusted and honored by their friends 
for 20 years, and never yet lost my lance, lowered my shield, or 
faltered in the face of an enemy. I have been called often by 
telegram to all parts of the Union by the best men that ever 
lived, trusted by them to lead the conflict in more than 500 
joint debates, one of the chosen men sent throughout the 
United States to bear the toil, endure the pain, face the frowns 
of sordid, selfish greed in their defense; spent my own money 
to attend more than a hundred conventions and conferences 
throughout the Union to promote their adoption. 

And now this ribald ruffian finds bloody-shirt sheets in Texas, 
where he ventilates his venom in defense of those gluttonous, 
greedy concerns that want me destroyed. 

All this clamor and calumnlating abuse of me found in the 
pages of Morgun's minions and mouth organs, like the Houston 
Post and the Houston Chronicle, is nothing new or strange. 
They spread slime and slander over every man that stands for 
honest, clean government and the plain people. 

When I came to Congress, if I had lined up with Morgan and 
his war traffickers to load the common people with billions of 
taxes fed into the greedy maw of the Steel Trust, if I had been 
willing to prostitute myself to the base service of Morgan and his 
melon cutters and got behind the curtains and played soft and 
sweet with them and helped them in their mysterious and in- 
visible government rob the people and fix up a great military 
machine to stifle the ery of the oppressed and perpetuate the sway 
of Morgan and his plundering minions, I might have abused Jeff 
Davis in the vilest terms, and yet the Houston Post and Houston 
Chronicle would have now been extolling me as a great and 
worthy patriot and statesman, But I thank the God who gives 
me the light to see the right that He also gives me the courage to 
perform. The only way I could expect to win their praise would 
be to abase myself to the infamous service of organized greed 
and organized infamy. This I refuse to do. If they can find 
some spineless specimen of humanity who will come under their 
wing and be their puppet, you will see them singing his praise 
and working for him to take the place I hold. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a lot of venal character assassins who 
operate daily papers to serve the sordid selfish interests by a 
eontinuous attack upon Members of Congress and public men 
who refuse to betray the people and assist in their spoliation. 
The Houston Post stands at the head of this generation of 
vipers in Texas. But I thank God there is one paper in the 
United States that tells the truth about Congressmen and in 
which they give the people the truth untarnished and in which 
they can expose the people’s enemies. 

I now give the Houston Post notice that I will serve God 
and humanity by exposing the venom of its villainous attacks in 
the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, a paper that does not belong to the 
“subsidized press,” but belongs to the people and speaks the 
truth as their sworn Representatives see it. 

It is a sad commentary on the hope, heart, and prospects 
of this Republic to think that 50 years after the Civil War 
a southern boy, born a slave holder, and who lost all on earth 
he had in the emancipation proclamation, began life at the close 
of that war a motherless orphan, can not refer to Gen, Miles as 
a patriotic man without being castigated, maligned, and abused 
by these vile papers. There may be another reason for their ma- 
lignant shafts thrown ut me. Their pretended love and devotion 
t. Jeff Davis and the southern cause may be only a hypocritical 
cant with which they seek to shield their infamy while they pro- 
tect organized greed, organized lechery and lust and the brutal 
trusts and combines that are preying upon the innocent people. 

Congress has been considering the question of what should be 
done with some sixty-five millions of cotton taxes that were un- 
lawfully collected from southern people during the war and 
reconstruction period. And, sir, speaking for myself, I want 
to rise above the prejudices and passions of the past and pray 
God that I may live to see the day, and that I may help to 


write the law that will carry this money back to the country 
from whence it was unlawfully taken. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided that this money was unlawfully 
taken, and hence this Republic has no right, either in law or 
justice, to refuse to honestly and fairly return it to the people. 
And to assume that this Republic is under no obligations to 
return this fund, because some of the persons from whom it was 
unlawfully taken were disloyal to the Union, is to set up the 
astounding doctrine that this great Republic is under no obli- 
gation to do justice; for, if the money was unlawfully taken, it 
is immaterial in any court on earth whether it was taken from 
saints or sinners, the taker himself has no right to the property 
unlawfully and wrongfully taken. To assume otherwise is to 
undermine the very foundations of all Jaw and of civilization 
itself; and cold must be the heart and callous the conscience of 
the man on either side of that great struggle who, 50 years after 
its close, would ignore and scorn down the righteous demands of 
justice, 

There may be another motive behind all this bloody shirt, 
spite, spleen, and vindictive acrimony against Gen. Miles and 
myself. The depraved designs of the war traffickers may be to 
stand guard around the Treasury and allow no claim, however 
just, to take $65,000,000 out of the Treasury. The Steel Trust, 
the Powder Trust, the Armor-Plate Trust, the “ war traffick- 
ers,” and the munition makers are longing to get their clutches 
on that $65,000,000. 

It may be, sir, that some secret power and pipe lines connect 
these institutions with such papers as the Houston Post and 
the Houston Chronicle to bring down their venom and con- 
demnation on men like myself who refuse to surrender to these 
munition plunderers and war traffickers. 

Soon after the opening of this session, Congressman TILLMAN, 
of Arkansas, a man like myself, who has grown up since the 
war, feeling that the highest elements of national honor is to 
do justice, introduced a bill to pay this sixty-odd millions of 
dollars back to the South by pensioning the old Confederate 
soldier. And if the Texas papers that have been maligning and 
abusing Gen. Miles and me had been half as anxious to serve 
the old gray-coat soldiers as they were to raise the bloody 
shirt and serve Morgan and war traffickers, they could have 
joined in a general patriotic appeal in the name of a re- 
united country to help Mr. Tretman, myself, and others who 
have Jabored day by day to advance this measure. 

But, sir, in the maddened rage of the war frenzy, now 
clamoring for all the money there is in the Treasury to. be 
handed out to the Steel Trust and war traffickers, many papers 
brand almost every honest appropriation of public funds for the 
general purposes of government as “ pork-barrel” legislation, 
while they yell in remorseless greed for a whole pork hogshead 
of funds to be handed out to Morgan and his melon cutters. 

And in this pell-mell of perfidy that is now running rampant 
I fear the old, maimed, battle-scarred, tax-ridden, corporation- 
robbed veterans of the gray will be shoved aside. But, sir, if I 
could have my way I would pass some just measure to dispose of 
this fund toward a reunited, rehabilitated Union. I would like 
to set out at least $250,000 of that fund to pay the expenses of a 
grand national union of the blue and the gray here in the 
Nation’s Capital, with fitting ceremonies, mementoes, and mot- 
toes. Then pass a law providing the larger part of this fund be 
appropriated for pensions to the old southern soldier. And in so 
doing we could show to the world a great example of patriotism, 
chivalry, and poetic justice. 

The old soldier of the North, the veteran of the blue, would be 
on the pension roll from the general funds of the Republic 
as a compliment to him from the great heart and conscience of 
a Union he helped to preserve. The old soldier, the haggard, 
the worn old soldier of the South, could go home from that re- 
union with his heart aglow over the grandeur, the glory, the 
magnanimity of our Republic. This sum, which the Govern- 
ment unlawfully took, amid the passions of the past, it had in 
the calm, cool consideration that 50 years of reflection had 
brought about, with a generous love of justice handed back 
to these sons of the South. 

Mr. Speaker, scenes and realizations of this kind would 
be to men like myself entrancing indeed. For, whatever may 
have been felt and seen and heard in those cruel days of 
the sixties, when the fiery, impetuous chivalry of the South 
and the cool patriotism of the North met to make the bloodiest 
battle fields of history, the very valor and splendid courage 
of that day behooves us now to make sure a transcendent 
future by abating the last vestige of hate and malice and 
turn our face to the coming day of our Nation’s grandeur. 
For, if we are to succeed in the future in holding our sphere 
nnd position among the peoples of the earth as the world’s 
glorious example -of self-government and democracy, we must 
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not nourish the hatred of the past, but cherish the friendship 
and solidarity of a glorious future. 

It will not be long until all the old veterans, both North and 
South, will hear the bugle’s blast, blown by a trumpeter who 
stands by the golden gates of eternity. It will not be long until 
bent down by years they will take their last drink from the 
canteen of life. It will not be long until heaven’s angel band 
will be the music of their drum corps. 

And, sir, in my mind’s eye I pull nway the mystic curtains 
that hang between us and glory land and see the grand reunion 
of the sons of the South and boys of the blue following Grant 
and Lee under the archways of infinitude and entering that 
joyous day in glory that knows no end. 


The American Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, as throwing a line of light 
on this section for promotions, section 11, I wish to use a letter 
which I received and to have it read into the Recorp. It is from 
a man who was seven years in the Regular Army, a very well 
read man, and a good observer as well as a student of economies, 
He is the author of a book upon important social problems 
that shows him to be a man of exceptional ability and unques- 
tioned integrity. I mention those facts merely to give the 
weight to what he states in his letter that it should have. 

The letter is as follows: 

BATTLE LAKE, MIXX., February 15, 1916. 


lon, CHARLES A, LINDBERGH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Every young man who enlists in the Army and applies 
himself to his duties in the proper spirit can feel reasonably sure of 
promotion. This is a statement which some no doubt will dispute, but, 
nevertheless, I believe 1 am right in the assertion. There is nothing the 
matter with the opportunities, but the system of promotion is absolutely 
WEE and unjust. 

A large number of the commissioned officers have worked their way 
up to a commission from the ranks, and it seems though as those 
officers have a very successful “ knack" of handling men; in other 
words, they know the "ropes" from the bottom up. 

The American Army is, I believe, the only army worth the name 
which permits the men from the ranks to gain the coveted shoulder 
straps. The examination for a commission is open to all enlisted men 
who have not less than two years’ service to their credit and are under 
30 qan of age. During my entire service 1 have never yet heard of 
a single case where an enlisted man desiring to go up for a com- 
mission was not given every opportunity to do so. fficers, as a rule, 
do all they can in encouraging the men in gaining knowledge, aud 
thus promotion. It is safe to say that the private libraries of officers 
are at the disposal of enlisted men who are in earnest. The reason 
why more men do not try to get a commission than there is, is un- 
doubtedly due to lack of enterprise or simply lack of nerve. There is no 
doubt, but that a commission is worth going after, when it is con- 
sidered that a second lieutenant’s pay is $1,700 per year. In addition, 
he is allowed quarters, light, and fuel, 2 the position worth at 


least $2,000 per year to start with. After ears’ service officers 
get 10 per cent increase. A second lieutenant's y will then be 
$1,870. After 10 years’ service 20 per cent, and after 15 years’ 


service 30 per cent increase. An officer should then have reached the 
rank of captain, and his pay would be $3,120 per year, besides the 
allowances mentioned. 

Any soldier can also compete for a position on the noncommissioned 
staff. For some of the staff positions it is required that the applicant 
shall have eight years’ service to his credit, four of which must be as a 
noncommissioned officer But for such positions as master electrician, 
electrician sergeant, engineer, fireman, etc., the requirement is two 
years’ service, and they are open to all enlisted men . 8 
An applicant has to aon a preliminary examination, after which he is 
sent to special schools, and upon graduation he receives his appoint- 
ment. The education he receives at these schools does not cost him a 
cent, save perhaps the cost of a few books. 

The compensation of noncommissioned staff officers range from $40 
to $80 per month, and will average about $60 per month. In addition 
they are furnished with modern apartments of usually four rooms each, 
uniforms, rations, and medical attendance for themselves and families, 
making the tions the equal of TEADE mona jobs in civil life. The 
noncommissioned staff officers have a diferent status than the ordinary 
enlisted man; they hold their warrants pe the authority of the Secretary 
of War, and can not be court-martial except by special court. In 
addition to these advantages, after 30 years’ service every officer and 
enlisted man ts retired on a pension amounting to 75 per cent of the 
salary drawn at the time of retirement. The pay of enlisted men in the 
“line” is: Private, $15 ; corporal, $21; sergeant, $30; and first sergeant, 
$45 per month, and all allowances, besides reenlistment and extra pay 
as gunner, sharpshooter, etc. In the matter of remuneration the Army 
very near compares with employment in civil life. : 

ere can be no fault to find with the inducements that are at the 
—— of enlisted men to either obtain a position as a noncommissioned 
S officer or as a commissioned officer. But we will now discuss pro- 
motion in the line,” and, after all, the“ line” is the Army, 


In the “line” promotion is not obtained by competitive examination, 
as for a commission or a noncommissioned staff ponos; but by ap- 
intment. The captain usually * picks” out one of the sergeants for a 
t sergeant, the same way with the company quartermaster sergeant 
and mess sergeant. From the ranks of privates men are “picked ” out 
and usually recommended by the first sergeant for corporals and ser- 


geants. 

All the noncommissioned officers of “line” hold their warrants “at 
the pleasure of the commanding officer.” There is a constant “ pick- 
ing” and “recommending” “that” man or this man for pro- 
motion, absolutely no merit system in force whatever. Consequently 
tavoritism ples a great role in the matter of promotion, an 
men fairly fail over themselyes in trying to get “a stand in with the 
captain or with some one who they * think has a stand in with him. 
The present system of promotion naturally results in the formation of 
“ cliques’ among the men, reminding one very much of machine poli- 
tics on a small scale. No one feels sure of his position, because the 
warrant continues “at the pleasure of the commanding officer.” 
great deal of injustice is also the result of this liar behind-the- 
times system, some men can break the rules and it is overlooked, while 
if somebody else does the same thing, he is punished severely. A non- 
commissioned officer may be 3 fair and impartial, but in the 
execution of his duty he may be obliged to reprimand some one, this 
“some one” may be the “friend” of somebody higher up, and in 
nine cases out of ten there is “ trouble“ ahead. 

I have in mind the case of Sergeant F, of 3 —, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. Sergeant F had been a sergeant for 15 years and was con- 
sidered an excellent noncommissioned officer. In some way or other 
he found himself in disfavor with some of the other noncommissioned 
officers of his company. A program of systematical “ knocking” was 
instituted against him. In due time the captain was “ influenced.” 
and Sergeant F was reduced to a private for “inefficiency” without 
even the formality of a court-martial, simply at “the pleasure of his 
commanding officer.” 

Corporal G was a very efficient noncommissioned officer in the com- 
pany of which he was a member; he permitted no “ back talk” and 
was a stern disciplinarian coupled with justice. Knocking” had no 
influence whatever with his pee 7s ae S commander, who intended to pro- 
mote bim at the first opportunity. e had enemies of higher rank who 
did not “like” him, and a “frame up re ng Corporal G’s moral 
character was launched Corporal had 19 8 service to his 
credit, was a veteran of the Spanish and Philippine campaigns, during 
which time his alleged 8 had not been discovered. The re- 
sult of the frame up" was that Corporal G bought out of the service, 

Under the present system of promotion a man may be a noncommis- 
sioned officer for years in the same organization, but if he should want 
to serve in some other company he can not do so and retain his rank, he 
must start in as a private and take his chances for promotion. The 
result of this very unjust system is that in every organization in the 
line there can be found old soldiers, veterans of wars, who perhaps 
have been noncommissioned officers for years, under the authority of 
noncommissioned officers having, maybe, only a year's service to their 
credit, and the result of this sort of injustice is dissatisfaction and 
numerous cases of insubordination 

I have already stated that-.,eaders of men are born, not made, but 
that years of experience may fit a person for a job of having authorit. 
over other men. This principle is recognized in the case of commission 
officers. Officers are given very little authority over men until they 
reach the rank of captain, which usually takes about 10 years. Some- 
times a second lieutenant, right out of West Point, makes an excellent 
company commander—that is, he is a born leader of men—but the risk 
is considered too great, and he has to serye his apprenticeship as a 
second and first lieutenant before he is given the command of a Urte 
as a captain. And the commissioned officers never come in daily, inti- 
mate contact with the men in the same way as the noncommissioned 
officers do. Any person who is familiar -vith the “ inside“ workings of 
the Army knows very well that old soldiers, as well as recruits, resent 
taking orders from “recruit corporals and sergeants.” Noncommis- 
sion officers with very ittle service are frequently imbued with a 
sense of their own importance out of all proportion to the position, and 
“show off” their authority in an offensive manner. Even if they do 
not, the very first time they are obliged to exercise any authority the 
men will nine times out of ten mistake it for showing off.” Every da 
among a company of soldiers can be heard remarks such as, “ Gee, ain't 
that fellow getting important since he got the stripes on,” or “ He used 
to be a pretty good fellow when he was a buck private,’ but he is no 
good now,“ ete. Still the noncommissioned -ficer referred to may be 
exercising no more authority than he is supposed to. Many a private, 
because of this very reason, refuses promotion point blank, and very 
frequently the remark is heard, “I told the old man (captain) 1 didn't 
care about being made (promoted) ; you know I would rather keep my 
friends than to have the stripes.” 

To explain this sentiment among the men, it is necessary to state 
that the yer minute a private * picked out for promotion he 
usually gets in disfavor with a certain element among his comrades; 
the “element” is generally ed by one or more “agitators,” whose 
real reasons for their hostile attitude are that they felt that they were 
“ slighted ” when the picking " was done. 

Nearly every newly made nuncommissioned officer is confronted with 
an element among the men, who are continually trying to “run it 
over him” (impose). The * agitators” will very seldom “ commit” 
Serer but will usually “influence” some innocent fool to do the 
testing.“ 

I have in mind a case to which I was a party to myself. I had 
for some time before I was “ piched tor promotion to corporal earned 
the enmity and jealousy of some of my associates because of the fact 
that I happened to be, as far as I know, the only enlisted man who 
ever wrote and published a book white serving in the Army. To make 
matters worse, I was made.“ 

Private C, a young, good-natured boy, with whom I heretofore always 
had had the best of dealings, one day undertook to curse me out. I 
told him to stop, but he grew moie abusive, It was a plain case of 
E NEE I had nothing against the man personally; I rather 
liked him. 

Private C was a possessor of a certificate of merit, and I hesitated 
a long time before I finality placed him under arrest. At the same 
time I knew that he was influenced by the “agitators,” but it seemed 
to be the only course open, and, as a consequence, Private C was given 
a fine of $15 and 30 days’ confinement. Needless to say Private C 
was considered as a “ martyr’ among the element that did not “ like” 
me. For example: Two young men who had grown up together de- 
cided to enlist in the rate and are assigned to the same comprar 
which yery often happens, ne is picked for promotion, the other one 
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not; naturally the one who is promoted is not going to be as strict 
with his friend as he is with the rest. It would not human nature 
for him to be napartar 

Mr. Charles Johnson Post, in Harper’s Weekly, in his articles, The 
Honor of the Army.“ writes up cases of severe punishment meted out 
to enlisted men by courts-martial for offenses which, on the surface, 
appear insignificant. I admit that the punishments in most cases are 
too severe; for that matter the method of punishment should be changed 
altogether, a subject’ which I will endeavor to deal with later. ut 
Mr. Post does not know the “ inside ” story, and it is safe to bet that 
in enan oi which he cites there was one. Perhaps the offender had 
for months been engaged in stirring up dissatisfaction among his 
fellow soldiers or felt slighted because somebody else had been pro- 
moted over him, etc. it is safe to assume that the latter reason is 
the “ inside“ story in cases where Mr. Post cites the acts of “ hysterical 
corporals and sergeants.” 

It is my persona) belief. backed 3 observation, that a great 
many cases of insubordination and disobedience of orders, with its trail 
of courts-martial, fines, and guardhouse sentences, is really due to the 
prevalent peculiar system of promotion “at the pleasure of the com- 
manding officer.” J N 

I have observed that old noncommissioned officers, who have years 
of service and experience, have gre f little, if any, trouble with the 
men, and when an “old soldier” joins the company his promotion is 
taken as a matter of course, 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROMOTION. 


I recommend that the present system of promotion by appointment 
in the “line” of the Army be abolished, and.a system of competitive 
examination be introdu in its stead, as follows: Any private who 
has served in the Army not less than two years shall be eligible to be 

romoted to the grade of corporal upon his qualifying for the position. 
le must be of moral character, his general fitness for promotion 
to be determined by a board of officers and noncommissioned officers. 
Upon the successful passing of the preliminary examination he shall 
then be required to attend a noncommissioned officers’ school for six 
months; upon graduation he shall then be sent to fill a vacancy 
wherever it may occur, except in the company where he came from. 
To do away with reducing to the ranks at some one’s pleasure, a non- 
commissioned officer should be tried for offenses before a regular con- 
stituted court, who shall inflict such punishment as may be necessary, 
including dismissal from the service. . 

Noncommissioned officers’ schools could be established in most any 
Army post, with officers detailed as instructors,. To fill vacancies for 
sergeants, corporals should be required to pass an examination in the 
same manner as a lieutenant now has to pass an examination for 


captain, 

Tt is evident that if promotion in the “line” was made according to 
a merit system it would not be long before the Army would be in pos- 
session of an effictent, well-educated corps of noncommissioned offi 
and I believe that the number of them could be reduced 25 per cen 
and their pay added to the remaining 75 per cent, which would make 
the position more lucrative and worth kapag Corporals should be 
paid $30, sergeants $45, and first sergeants $60 per month. With the 
establishment of a merit system of promotion, instead of the present 
„ hit-or-miss"" nuisance, vacancies for commissioned officers up to the 
rank of captain could be filled automatically by the noncommissioned 
officers, reserving West Point graduates, with their higher technical edu- 
cation, for the higher commands, e ' 
8 Respectfully, CARL E. SwaNSSOx. 


I have three other letters from Mr. Swansson, one particularly 
relating to the rations of the soldiers in the Army. He having 
been an officer dealing with the commissary department, his 
ideas are worth consideration. He states in one of his letters 
that if 10 cents a day additional would be allowed the soldiers 
for their rations that the service would have all the recruits they 
could take. 


Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a statement by my 
colleague [Mr. TI NRHA NM] with reference to House bill 12407, to 
place certain positions in the Postal Service in the competitive 
classified service: 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MR. TINKHAM. 

The bill to place the first, second, and third class postmasters 
in the classified Federal civil service is merely the natural and 
logical extension and application of the sound business stand- 
ards of the civil service to the higher offices in the Post Office 
Department. The postponement to this late day of this natural 
evolution of the principles of civil service to those positions 
has been too long deferred with loss both to the service and 
to the finances of this great department of the people's business, 
and is without justifiable reason. wo 

The first, second, and third class postmasters have executive 
charge of the larger post offices of the United States. These 
postmasters have nothing to do with the determination of Gov- 


ernment, policies. They are subordinates of the Postmaster- 
General, and are no more than administrative oficials in charge 
of the business management of their respective offices. Their 


discretion even in details is not large. Their business is not 


partisan in any part or particular; no more partisan than the 
business of the postal clerk or letter carrier. It is completely 
nonpartisan in its entire character, and in its every aspect. 

It is an anomaly and an anachronism in the Federal civil- 
service law that first, second, and third class postmasters of 
the United States should be removed as a matter of course 
every time there is a change in the national administration, 
and that these places should be disposed of as partisan spoils. 
There is no sound or defensible reason why these positions 
should be filled by political hirelings to pay political debts, 
These appointments should not be political patronage, and that 
the spoils principle maintains in these positions is a denial that 
the merit system should apply in the more important adminis- 
trative offices of the Federal Government, and vitiates at the 
head in the Post Office Department the very principles, stand- 
ards, and practices of honest civil-service reform. i 

On January 1, 1916, the number of first-class postmasters 
was 503, with aggregate salaries of $1,897,100; the number of 
second-class postmasters was 2,139, with aggregate salaries of 
$5,057,700; and the number of third-class postmasters was 
6,479, with aggregate saláries of $9,030,200; a total of 9,121 
postmasters with aggregate salaries of $15,985,000. These posi- 
tions and these salaries shóuld no longer be apportioned by 
the political boss, and disposed of for the political exigencies 
of any partisan Federal administration—Republican or Demo- 
cratic. 

The Post Office Department is the largest business unit and 
department of the peoples’ government in the United States, 
and the principles of the civil service, namely, competitive 
merit and personal efficiency, and not political influence and 
personal favor, should apply to every office in this great Ameri- 
can public business institution. This department comes in con- 
tact with more people than any other department of our 
national civil administration, and any deficiencies in its admin- 
istration are more broadly diffused than those of any other 
Government service. 

On September 30, 1915, there were employed in the Post 
Office Department 296,879 persons, nearly all of whom were 
under the beneficent provisions of the Federal civil-service law. 

The Post Office Department receipts for the fiscal year 1915 
were $287,248,165.27, and there was expended for the main- 
tenance of the service $298,546,026.42. Under the Parcel Post 
Service of the Post Office Department 1,000,000,000 packages 
are now handled annually, and on June 30, 1915, the number 
of depositors in the Postal Savings Banks system was 525,414, 
and the amount on deposit was $65,684,708. This is a gigantic 
business, and in the near future the business of this department 
promises an enormous increase. 

To-day this greatest of the departments of our civil govern- 
ment is demoralized because of the irregular system of appoint- 
ment of the first, second, and third class postmasters ; these most 
important positions in the department being filled by political 
favorites, who are placed in charge of each set of the competi- 
tive civil servants employed in the 9,121 principal post offices 
of the United States. With these positions in the hands of 
political appointees, promotions under them can only be ar- 
ranged with difficulty, dismissals are not made with an even 
hand, and, where it is possible, the merit basis of the civil-service 
law is evaded both in spirit and in letter. The result is ineffi- 
ciency in the service, dissatisfaction among the civil-service em- 
ployees, and extravagance in expenditures, and thus the public 
is robbed in part of a vital service which should be the most 


“proficient and scientific, the best and most complete. 


To secure a body of able and competent civil servants a system 
should allow an employee to look forward to a life of increasing 
activity and a career as broad as the service to which he is to 
devote his life. There should be no arbitrary limit barring him 
from looking forward to the higher places of his particular 
branch of the service. ‘The present system of appointment to 
the first, second, and third class postmasterships places this ar- 
bitrary limit upon faithful and competent employees of the 
department. 

As plain American business reform demands experts more and 
more rather than amateurs, so the people’s business demands 
better trained and more skillful men. The larger and more in- 
tricate the scope of public business becomes the more and more 
reliance must be placed by the Central Government in Washing- 
ton upon reports and investigations; so, consequently, the more 
and more should the delegated head of a local department be 
skillful and of the best ability. 
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By applying the merit system to the first, second, and third 
class postmasters it would be possible to fill many of the post- 
masterships from the clerical and carrier forces in the post 
offices and the rest by the promotion of a postmaster from a 
smaller to a larger office on a basis of efficiency and under a 
system of competitive examination. 

Postmasters of the first, second, and third classes should be 
able to conduct large business affairs and by experience be 
familiar with the character of postal work. ‘The Post Office 
Department could not do the business it is now doing, nor could 
it do it with any degree of its present efficiency, if most of the 
employees were not selected under the merit system or unless 
demonstrated ability was the principal test of employment and 
promotion. 

The original reason for the application of the civil-service 
law—the merit system—to public employment was to take away 
patronage from the party boss, to bring back to the people the 
control of their representatives, and to check the demoralization 
that always follows an irregular system of appointment in the 
public service. To-day the purpose of the civil-service law is 
to Improve government and, by the application of the principles 
of efficient business management, produce the best Government 
results and maintain a permanent and well-ordered control of 
the great problem of public employment. 

To-day the merit system as applied to Government employ- 
ment is as positive a policy and as constructive as the policy of 
the conservation of natural resources. It should be as definite 
and as complete in its aim and application and as important 
in the national program. 

On April 4, 1912, President Taft, in connection with the work 
of his economy and efficiency commission, said: 


In my message submitted to the Congress on Janu 17, I referred 
to the loss occasioned to the Government because of the fact that in 
many cases two persons are paid for doing work that could easily be 
done by one, In the meantime I have caused an ing to be made 
as to the amount in money of this loss. The results of this inquiry 
are that the loss amounts to at least $10,000,000 annually. For ex- 
ample it appears that a very substantial economy would result from 
putiing experienced and trained officers in charge of first and second 
class post offices Instead of sel g the rs in accordance 
with present practice. As the annual operating expenses of the 
first and second class offices a gate the enormous sum of more than 


f post- 
while the 
salaries of assistant postmasters of the same amount to 

„820.000. If the tion of postmaster were placed in the classified 
service, and those officers were given salaries equal to 20 per cent more 
postion being’ mo longer segutred, there would be a saving in salaries 

on n; 0 
o the Governnent of 54.512.900. In the case of postmasters at offices 
of the third class a large annual saving could be made, 

The bill to place the first, second, and third class postmasters 
in the classified Federal civil service, if made law, will substi- 
tute in the great Post Office Department nonpartisanship for 
partisanship, demonstrated efficiency for demonstrated ineffi- 
ciency, and competitive reward of merit and skill for political 
influence and party advantage. 


“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
—Acts xix: 28. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, when I proposed an amend- 
ment to the effect that clerks in the Government offices in 
Washington be required to work a full day of eight hours, like 
civil-service employees elsewhere throughout the United States, 
it seemed to me a very simple and businesslike proposal—one 
which any honest business man would adopt in the management 
of his own business. 

It aroused, however, a perfect frenzy of criticism in Wash- 
ington. I was flooded with abuse, ranging all the way from 
sanctimonious sermons of preachers to the anonymous filth of 
blackguards. As I never permit personal feelings to enter into 
the performance of public duties, I have refused to reply to 
personal attacks. Whether I am a good man or a bad man has 
nothing to do with the merits of the case. The question is 
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whether an abuse exists in the city of Washington that is cost- 
ing the American people a tax burden of $5,000,000. It is re- 
oan ls that no attempt is made to dispute the facts I have 

t 

Outside of Washington there is practically but one opinion on 
this abuse, and that is that it Is indefensible and should be 
corrected. ` 

One organization in Washington, however, went so far as 
to transmit its resolution of criticism to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thereby brought itself to the bar of public opin- 
ion of the Nation. 

In order that there may be no mistake as to what I really 
said in my letters to my fellow Congressmen, I set forth here- 
with, first, the resolution of criticism, and second the letters 
complained of: 

Whereas Con W. P. BORLAND has, under date of March 10, 

19 ted among his colleagues three communications the tenor 


of which seriously upon the citizenship of the District of 
Columbia ; and 
Whereas the Piney Branch Citizens’ Association is firmly of the opinion 
the ieee ot Wanna ot Come gen „. 
em of Con A whose sense o 
ness we have faith: Therefore be 1 if 
Resolved, That this association earnestly and emphatically protests 
aunt tn undignited language enplorod lo sald communicalizns. and 
ons cas n 
of zas, pistriet of Columbia; gad be it, farther n er sentative honaren 
on a esentative hon 
y the citizenship of this gu: Nation should consider it to 
forget to such an extent the dignity and fairness which should 
3 actions ofa pear! of pace two dh ae it a 
„ That a of these resolutions furn: to the 
Speaker of the 8 tatives and Mr. BORLAND, 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 11, 1916.1 
LETTERS Ask VOTE ror BORLAND RIpDER—AUTHOR OF UNCOMPENSATED 

Houn or Work ror CLERKS WRITES To CoLLEAGUES—ALSO FREELY 

CIRCULATES CARDS BEARING SancasM—Caury Words “ Eicnt Hours 

8 ee Man WHO Works; Seven Hours FOR GOVERNMENT 

HERE ts THE PRIZE LETTER. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: The statement that salaries in the Government 
service in Washington have not been for 56 years is false. 
Every a tion bill carries a ~umber o and promotions, 
and the work is 


constantly readjusted. 
The statement that sa are adjusted on a seven-hour day is 
Clerks are paid for a full day. 
The clerks have vacation, 30 days" sick leave, and all the 
holi ; they work 2884 days out of the T, or an a of less 
days a month. is equivalent only 2083 full of 8 


hours, or 123 days a month. 

Ci ce pores outside of Washington work eight hours 
— W ha ve 15 ' vacation, and many of them work Sundays and 

ys. 

There are 476,366 civil-seryice anploye in the United States, 
Thirty-four thousand four hundred an d 
are treated as a privil class, 
employees do all the 
no favors. 

The merchants and landiords of Washington are for more Govern- 
ment clerks, extravagance, and inefficiency. 

. American taxpayer is for an honest day's work for an honest 
os ” 

re you for the financial interests of Washington or for the taxpayers 
of the Union? 

Very truly, yours, 
WILLIAM P, BORLAND, 

The second letter: 

CALLS CLERKS LEISURE CLASS. 


Dean COLLEAGUE: If we spend without adequate return four or five 
million dollars of the people’s funds Fhe — for the departmental 
clerks, but ultimately and really for the benefit of the mercantile in- 
terests of Washington, where are we to get the money? It must be laid 
upon the American le as a tax burden in some form. We are not 
spending money we have 8 raised— that would be wrong enough— 
but we must honestly and wisely face the problem of raising money for 
vital national expenses. Only a demagogue will vote for appropriations 
and refuse to vote for taxes. Can we justify ying & tax upon the 
farmers, business men, and wage earners of the country to pay for the 
privilege of having a leisure class in Washington? 

Whose rights are paramount—those of the man who supports the 
Government or the man who is supported by it? 

Does the farmer work seven hours a day 

Does the wage earner work seven hours a day? 

Does the merchant work seven hours a day? 

EN give the American taxpayer a square deal; heaven knows he 
needs it. 
Very truly, yours, 


The third letter: 

WHY DO MERCHANTS OPPOSE IT? 

Dear COLLEAGUE : If the eight-hour law for Government clerks will 
not save money for the Government why are the merchants and land- 
lords of Washington opposing yt? They know that it will cut at least 
$4,000,000 a year off cle Sam's pay roll. 

All the money the clerks fet finds its way Into the pockets of the 
merchants and landlords. ey pick the bones of the clerks clean. 
Are they friends of labor? Are they against an eight-hour day on 
high moral grounds? Why don't they give a seven-hour day to tbeir 
own employees? Why did they fy 9 — so bitterly an eight-hour day 
for woman wage workers in Washington? Ask these department-store 


W who now want your vote. 
he land ulator, too, wants your vote. If the Government bires 
more clerks than it needs in order to work them less than a full busi- 


WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 
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ness day, our real estate friend can sell them houses on the install- 
ment plan. The merchants and farmers back home pay the salaries 
that buy these houses, 

Also it takes more ofico space for a large number of clerks wor! 
seven hours than for a smaller number working ent hours. Much o 


this space must be rented from private owners. e Government pays 
$36,000 a year for the quarters now occupied by the Attorney General. 
In all it pays out about $700,000 a year in rent in Washington. All of 
the saving in space will reduce this item. 

The financial and mercantile interests of Washington have bullied 
and yillified Congress. ‘They call us salary grabbers, mileage fte. 
pork-barrel thieves. If we are bullied into voting for this hogshead o 
pork for them are we not all that they say we are? 


Very truly, yours, 
WILLIAM P. BORLAND. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to 
print, I desire to insert in the Recorp a grand and patriotic 
letter received by me from one of my farmer constituents. Re- 
gardless of what differences of opinion there may be in this 
House and in the country on the question of “ preparedness,” I 
submit the following as indicating the spirit of a true patriot: 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY No. 2, Americus, Kans. 
lion. Duprky DooLITTLE;, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Sin: In writing you for W bulletins, list inclosed, I 
want to say also that I am for Wilson's brand of preparedness for five 
special reasons, and they are five sturdy boys who call me daddy. 
Young jayhawkers, every one of them, but men by and by, and with 
enongh patriotic blood in their veins, I am sure, to spring to their 
country's call when needed. Give them a fighting chance with guns, 
ammunition, equipment, that if they must lay down their lives the 
enemy will have paid the cost in advance. 

Friend DOOLITTLE, keep standing by Wilson; get a brace with your 
feet against the rock of his policies and let your back aid him in bear- 
ing his crushing load. And us hayseed farmers want your rural-credit 
bill. Lat boosting along that line. 

Respectfully submitted. 


„ STEVE BURCH., 

I have not inserted this letter in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, 
without having asked and received Mr. Burch’s permission to 
make it public, and, excepting a personal remark concerning 
myself, which I have eliminated from the letter printed, the 
foregoing is an exact copy of the original in all particulars. 


Patriotism and National Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. M. E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recor, I insert an address by 
Hon. Willet M. Spooner, an attorney of Milwaukee, Wis., before 
the Congress of the National Security League, at Washington, 
D. C., January 20, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

REMARKS OF WILLET M, SPOONER, DELIVERED BEFORE THE CONGRESS OF 
TITB NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE AT WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 20, 
1916, 

There is a powerful sentiment in the Middle West in favor of 
wise and adequate preparedness for the national defense, 

An adequate standing army of professional soldiers is imme- 
diately essential to proper protection, an army sufficient in size 
nnd equipment to withstand attack for such length of time as 
would enable the Government to recruit and prepare the real 
army of defense, drawn from the citizenry of the country. 

Lying at the threshhold of military preparedness, so far as 
it relates to so-called citizen armies, is the matter of officers 
capable of Instructing and generally preparing untrained men 
for active service in the field. The greater the number of patri- 
otic men who would spring to arms at call the more difficult 
would be the problem of the Government, unless it had capable 
officers in sufficient number to drill and otherwise prepare them 
for modern warfare, 


, 


Whether universal obligatory military training, a continental 
army, or other plan be enacted into law, the fact remains that 
the efficiency of the force would depend absolutely upon the 
number and capability of the officers whose duty it would be to 
instruct and discipline it. 

Acting merely as presiding officer to-night, it is not my func- 
tion, however, to discuss the question of preparedness, and par- 
ticularly because skillful and eminent men are here to deal 
specifically with its varied problems. 

Whether it be opportune or inopportune, I want, however, 
to deliver this message. If ever it should become necessary to 
marshal armies under our flag, the men of German parentage, 
in the Middle West in any event, would send their full quota 
of men, whether that war should be with England, Russia, 
Japan, Germany, or any other nation under the skies. 

Contrary indications, doubtless carrying a certain degree of 
conviction, owing to loudness of assertion, come only from a 
comparatively few among them. They do not reflect the senti- 
ment of the masses. 

The only danger—and I think the great danger—confront- 
ing the American people does not lie in the probability of war. 
War may come, and if it should soon come we should probably 
at the present time be defeated; but great peoples always have 
and doubtless always will survive the shock of defeat. We 
would survive it. With all its horrors and heartbreakings it 
would not be an unmixed evil if out of the ashes there should 
arise a united and solidified people, transfigured by a loyalty 
and devotion to country the like of which it is doubtful if we 
know to-day. 

We need to prepare ourselves more thoroughly for the dis- 
charge of patriotic duty in times of peace. Without an un- 
faltering national spirit, preparedness in the way of material 
and training would be only partially effective. We can pre- 
pare for war with money—we can not buy patriotism. With- 
out the unhesitating willingness of the people to subordinate all 
personal and political interests to the welfare of the Nation we 
have no Nation—no country, in the higher sense—but merely 
u land in which to live and earn. 

The “Nation,” as such, has to ali peoples who have accom- 
plished the great things of life, been a personal thing—a part 
of the lives of the people—something to live for and to die for 
in war or in peace. 

They have been the guardians of its honor and integrity as 
they saw it, because it was their country. They have jealously 
safeguarded its interests and have sought to extend its power 
and influence. They have always been careful to protect its 
prestige and to save it from humiliation and distress. 

Tt is not material that sometimes the methods have been bad 
nor that the ends sought unconscionable and wrong. The 
point is that these people have done these things because they 
regarded the honor and power and prestige of the Nation as 
their honor and power and prestige—collectively and indi- 
vidually, 

It is the sense of common interest—the spirit of nationality 
which makes men, now and in the past, refer to their country 
as the Father Land” or the“ Mother Land” or in other terms 
of similar import. Do we not need more of that spirit in our 
country? 

Are we willing, as individuals and as members of political 
parties or other organizations, to subordinate, in times of peace, 
the personal or party interest—to maintain the dignity and to 
promote the interests of the country—just because it is our 
country ? 

Events of current history to some extent answer the ques- 
tion. Day by day we have seen, and without apparent resent- 
ment on the part of the people, men seeking to hinder and 
embarrass the President of the United States in the discharge. 
of great and vitally important national duties. It seems to 
be immaterial to these men and to these parties, of whom the 
Nation has the right to expect other things, that their efforts 
to nullify, for political purposes, the efforts of the President to 
successfully work out in the interest of the country delicate and 
perplexing international problems, work manifest injury to the 
Nation, 

If the constituted authorities of Government achieve a so- 
called diplomatic success for the country, greatly increasing its 
prestige and power, a large section of the people and press 
hasten to minimize its importance and to destroy the value of 
the result obtained so far as in them lies, merely to the end 
that the political influence of the administration shall not, by 
such suceess, be enhanced. 

We see politicians in office and anxious to stay in, and poli- 
ticians out of office and anxious to get in, offering no word of 
advice, making no effort and apparently Laving no desire to 
assist in the proper solution of great questions for the coun- 
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try's sake, but swift to herald to the world the story of failure, 
of unfortunate mistake, simply for the sake of the political ad- 
vantage that may follow. 

Only a few days ago there was transmitted to the United 
States Senate a military report from a high officer of the Gov- 
ernment with the suggestion that part of the decument con- 
tained information which should be treated as confidential, 
because in the hands of foreign Governments the information 
would be damaging to the United States. 

The Senate with complete unanimity ordered the report made 
a confidential document, intending thereby to prevent publica- 
tion at this time. Some newspaper men worked day in and day 
out to ascertain the nature of the confidential facts submitted, 
and having obtained those facts immediately proceeded to 
publish them to the world without the slightest regard for the 
interest of the Nation or the request of the department and the 
Senate that such information should not be published. 

There is an almost countless number of instances of utter 
disregard for the welfare of the Nation when that welfare runs 
counter to personal or political profit. Assume, if any one will, 
that these things are in and of themselves unimportant. They 
lend persuasive force, however, to the suggestion that there is 
not among our people that spirit of loyalty and patriotism 
which puts the Nation before all things. 

If every one of us felt, as each one should feel, that the Nation 
is a part of himself and that anything that injures it injures 
him, acts, whether by person, party, or press inimical to the 
public interest, now an almost daily occurrence—although per- 
haps generally done without conscious intent to injure the 
country—would end, and there would come a new order of 
things in the United States and we would move forward to more 
glorious national achievement. The very fact that things are 
said and done hurtful to the country without intent so to do, 
indicates that we need an awakening of the national conscience, 

That there should be full and free criticism of public officers 
is undeniable, but its expression as to time and manner should 
be regulated, not by restrictive laws but by a solid public senti- 
ment which springs only from patriotism. 

It should not be forgotten that the President of the United 
States represents before the world the sovereignty of the United 
States. He occupies a far different status from that of the 
ministers of France, England, Germany, and other countries, 
We ought always to remember that in a government by the 
people such as ours evidence of lack of unanimity in support of 
the President in dealing with international affairs weakens his 
position and thereby inevitably the position of the country. 

What is true of the present administration has been true of 
practically every other. 

The principle of free speech and press lies very close to the 
hearts of the American people. But the people, let us fondly 
believe, will some day curtail, when the interest of the Nation 
is involved, free speech and free press, not by the enactment of 
restrictive laws nor by the closing of newspaper offices nor by 
the dispersing of assemblies, but by some such swift and crush- 
ing popular condemnation that no man nor party nor paper 
will dare attempt in the face of such public opinion, for personal 
or political profit to impede and hinder the President of the 
United States in the discharge of his constitutional duties nor 
to attempt to humiliate him in the eyes of his own people and 
the peoples of the world—much less to speak or print facts hurt- 
ful to the country and helpful only to its enemies. 

When our peuple feel that degree of national spirit and loyalty 
then, indeed, will we have become a real Nation. 

If Providence guides the destiny of our Republic, the time 
will surely come when, at least in times of national peril and 
when the President is dealing with great international problems, 
all men, without regard to personal prejudices or party politics, 
* driven by a sublime spirit of patriotism, will say: “ You have 
decided on your policy; I do not agree with it, but you are the 
President of my country, and I shall not, by word or deed, nor 
so far as in me lies will I permit any man to hinder or embarrass 
you in the discharge of your duty as you see it, but I shall in all 
ways encourage, upheld, and sustain you. You are the President 
of the United States; you represent the honor, the power, and 
the prestige of my country. My country is representative of all 
that is dear to me in life.” 

Should we not encourage the more rapid growth of such a 
spirit? 

Should we not begin to do so now? 

We can and we will prepare for our defense by adequate mili- 
tary equipment, but the only thing that will make this Nation 
enduring, that will perpetuate it through the ages, that will make 
it the greatest Nation of the world, is a spirit of unfaltering 
and uncompromising patriotism, We will have that degree of 
patriotism when the individual citizen can and will say from 


his heart, “ This is my country,” when he feels that spirit of 
nationality and gives expression to it. 

The real foundation for preparedness in time of war and prog- 
ress in time of peace primarily lies in the unification of our peo- 
ple, in the steadfast adherence to the ideals of the Republic, and 
in the growth of feeling among us that we have a nationality of 
our own; that we have builded a Nation rather than a mere shell 
in which an unmerged collection of races dwell. 


The Military Establishment. 


‘ — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, seeking an expression of the 
sentiments of the voters of my congressional district on the ques- 
tion of a reasonably incréased Army and Navy, I wrote to 14,000 
of my constituents asking for their views, and in response 
thereto received over 600 replies in the affirmative and but 5 in 
the negative. This more than justifies the attitude that I have 
taken that the citizens of our country desire it placed in a posi- 
tion where it can command the respect of the entire world. 

It must be borne in mind, as stated in Collier’s Weekly of 
December 4, 1915, that— 

Our readiness to prepare and our be; ing to in 1916 

rove the oun eid in turnin; ganas t oer Sony to . man 

r attitude would then be that we with our wealth and resources could 
still make ourselves ready to defend our land; but should they—the 
European combatants—in the reaction from the horrors of war, turn 
their thoughts toward disarmament, we in the process of preparation 
would be better able to lead the world in disarmament than could any 
of the more or less broken nations in Europe after the war. 

Some men still ask why we need an increased Army and 
Navy, and the answer is that it is beyond dispute that with the 
twentieth-century artillery, aided by large aerial squadrons, 
the armor-clad fleets of this age can proceed directly to any 
port that may be selected by the aggressor, and then bombard 
at will any city that is on or near the sea. 

The question has been succinctly answered by Mr. George E. 
Adams, who says: 

Invasion does not necessarily mean the subj 
States. It may mean taking hostile ssion o 
tory on the Pacific or Atlantic s or on the Panama Canal and 
holding it to ransom by imposing a war indemnity. That this could be 
done by any one of several powers of the Old World, considering their 
present armaments and shipping and our lack of means of defense, is 
the opinion of the War College. How large an indemnity the invader 
would impose we can only guess. How much, for example, for the 
ransom of our Pacific coast, including the western ends of our trans- 
continental railways? How much for our Northern Atlantic coast, in- 
eluding Boston, New York, Washington, and the eastern ends of our 

rincipal railways? How much for the Panama Canal? * +% + 

t it would be reckoned in hundreds of millions of dollars is prob- 
able. That it ht be reckoned in thousands of millions is possible. 
To drive out the invader after he has dug himself in would cost more. 
To buy him off by paying the indemnity would be a loss not to be 
reckoned in dollars. 

Is there a man who has given any study to our country’s 
history who has forgotten how, through lack of preparedness, 
the Capitol of the United States was burned and possession of 
the city of Washington taken by the British in the War of 
1812? Nearly everyone agrees that if we had had an adequate 
Regular Army in 1861 the Civil War would have been quickly 
decided instead of taking four years, besides necessitating the 
the tremendous sacrifice in both life and property. 

We have learned from what we have witnessed during the 
past two years that wars do usually come without the slightest 
premonition or notice. The Spanish-American War came upon 
us from a clear sky, and if the country had been properly pre- 
pared, not only would the conflict have been shorter but the 
losses sustained would have been smaller, 

Gen. Wotherspoon, in his report as Chief of Staff from April 
22 to November 15, 1914, has said: 

OUR RIDICULOUS OVER-SEAS GARRISONS. 

In looking over the strength of our garrisons in foreign 55 it 
becomes at once manifest that the garrisons we are maintaining there or 
propose to maintain there under the scheme of distribution of our Army 
as it exists at present are entirely inadequate to the needs of those pos- 
sessions. That an effective defense 1 an enterprising reseed in the 
Philippines could be made with a de see A of 38S per cent of the man- 
ning details of the coast defenses o. Manila and Subic Bay and with 
a mobile force of a little over 7.000 American troops, su 3 by 
less than 6,000 Philippine Scouts, is manifestly inposib e; that the 
great waterway of the Panama Canal can not be protected against the 
operations of a first-class military power by the present or proposed 


tion of the United 
a part of our terri- 
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ison we contemplate paang there without the power and abili 
o reenforce it rapidly by troops from the United States is equally mani- 
fest ; that we can retain our valuable Territory of Alaska in its isolated 
position against an enemy with any military power by placing there a 
garrison of less than 500 men verges on the ridiculous unless we have 
ample forces at home to occupy that Territory in the very earliest 
stages of an impending conflict. As regards the Hawalian Islands, all 
military persons will recognize that the proposed garrison in this pe 
session is far below what it should be to meet a sertous attack unless, 
in this case again, we have an adequate force on the Pacifc coast 
ready to dispatch to the island when trouble is impending. It must 
therefore be frankly admitted that the present garrisons of these out- 
lying possessions are entirely inadequate for the pu for which they 
hare been sent tuere, and t without a material change in conditions 
at home we have no available resources from which to reenforce them, 
even should time be given to us to do so. As the Philippines are too 
tant from the United States to be reenforced when war is impending, it 
would seem necessary that the garrison of those islands should be at 
Jeast a full manning detail for the Coast Artillery defenses and one 
complete division at full war 5356 the ne essary administrative 
Staff. As to our other outlying pos: ons, it may be sald that the gar- 
risons proposed for those possessions, with the exception of Alaska, 
may be considered adequate only under the contingency that we have 
available in the United States sufficient thoroughly tralned troops in 
excess of our home needs to warrant us in heavily reenforcing the peace 
garrisons. 
WE MAY BE INVADED, 

As to the necessities within the continental limits of the United 
Sta whilst our isolation by water from the other great powers is 
an undoubted protection, that protection Is limited by two main factors: 

First. The power of our fleet to protect the country from Invasion 
over those seas, 

Second. Our ability to assemble rapidiy at the points of deberkation 
selected by cn enemy an adequate force to delay, if not prevent, his 
effecting a lodgment on our shcre. 

Whether or not our Navy is adequate for the purpose indicated, i. e., 
to protect our country from overseas, is a question beyond the wre 
of this repert. That we can not, with our present strength, rapidly 
assemble a sufficient force. fvily sare: for field operations, to mect 
such an expedition as might be dispatched against our shores is evi- 
dent. ‘The very fact that an enemy traversing the seas would have a 
wide choice of jacine points, or points of attack, at once evidences 
the difficulties attending the assembly of organizations of sufficient 
strength to meet him at the point be may select. It therefore ap- 
pears to be necessary that the general distribution of forces to meet 
such a situation would be on a very wide front, if prompt opposition 
to a landing is to be effected. 


There have been six plans advanced for increasing the Na- 
tion’s land forces, respectively, as follows: 
1—THE HAY PLAN. 


In time of peace. 
Reserve of Regular Army 
Nationa) Guard „„ 


PRON 5s cals o tape sgh oat inch cc era etter AAA tet cae eet weed 
Cost per annum. $137,494,954. 
2—GBNERAL STAFF PLAN (THE WAR COLLEGE PLAN). 


Regular wm hs he ee est 800,000: 
Continental army, onder training three months a year for 
TN ATOR VOR ee . hls 500, 000 
On furlough, subject’ to three months“ additional training 
before taking the fleld . — 500. 000 
ie,, e aeea a OOO. 


Cost per annum, $353,000,000. 
3—SEN ATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN. 

A Regular Army of 64 intents 20 Field crim J and 19 Caval 
regiments ; also 30,000 men for the Coast Artillery, 7 regiments and 
8 of Engineers, and a Signal Corps of 1.840 men — 165,524 

all. 

4—COL, ROCSEVELT’S PLAN, 
„ ine . ere ered — 250, 000 
aoe sort of compulsory service, based on the Swiss or Australian 
model. 
5—GEN. WOOD'S PLAN. 
Raul e d dl eb ee 220, 000 

Federalizution of the National Guard; compulsory service, based on 
Swiss or Australian system. 

G- kN. NELSON MILES’S PLAN (TIIE NATIONAL GUARD PLAN). 

Federalization of the National Guard, with shorter enlistment term 
as basis 01 increase. National Guard as backbone of defense. 


It is generally conceded beyond question that our main re- 
liance on Jand must be on the Regular Army, but the dispute 
arises how and in what manner to obtain the additional men 
who must make up the reserve forces of the Army in case of 
war. 

Ex-Secretary Garrison, in a statement made on January 6, 
1916, said: 


Many ople who think that this situation has been successfully 
met in other ae urge the adoption of the system in use in Switzer- 
land or that in use in Australia. There is, unfortunately, very little 
accurate 9 among many who discuss this matter concerning 
the details and what is involved in the adoption thereof, 

Very briefly, the two systems are as follows: 

Every male Swiss is Hable to military service from the age of 20 
until the age of 50 and officers until the age of 55. Between the ages 
of 10 and 16 the Swiss boy receives courses of gymnastics or calis- 
thenics in the public schools, and after the last-named age the law 
requires bim to go on witb his gymnastics and to make a beginning at 
musketry. Rifle shooting is a national sport, and practically every 
boy belongs to rifle clubs that are under national auspices. e first 
line, called the * elite,” consists of those from 20 to 32, inclusive; the 
second, or landwehr,” of those from 83 to 44, inclusive ;.the third con- 


sists of all others from 17 to 50 pears of age. When a recruit reports 
he Is fitted with his uniform and equipment and given a rife, all of 
which must be taken care of by him and remain in bis custody until 
the end of his military service. Recruits receive instruction from 60 
to 90 da N upon their arm of the service. For the elite“ 
a repetition course of from 7 to 14 days is held every year. Sergeants 
and higher noncommissioned officers serve 10 repetition courses. In 
the “iandwehr” a repetition course of 11 days takes place every 4 
years for all the different arms, All work is the field and on the 
target ees <0 Universal military service and the beginning of the work 
in —— public schools are the most prominent elements of the Swiss 
system. 

The Australian system likewise requires all male inhabitants to render 
military service. ey are divided into junior cadets, of those between 
the ages of 12 and 14, Inclusive, who serve for 2 years for 90 hours 
each r; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years, serve 4 years, 4 whole da 
12 half days, and 24 night drilis. Variations are 5 Ne 
the total remains the same. (Itizen forces from 18 to 26. for 8 years, 
in first 7 years equivalent to 16 whole days, of which at least 8 must 
be in camp. ere are particular requirements for rtivular branches 


the public-school systems of the various States. A constitutional 
amendment would be required to give it any such jurisdiction. If it 
attempted to acquire any participation in the school work by the con- 


consume long years of time to accomplish. In addition to this, it 
would uire an enormous number of Federa! officials to supervise the 
innumerable public schools scattered throughout our enormous area, 
Furthermore, it Is not believed that the propie of tbis country have 
reached the conclusion that compulsory military service is a necessity. 


Our people do not see the necessity for a compulsory military 
service, and therefore the reserve forces must be directly under 
control of the Federal Government. 

As far as the militia is concerned, the Washington Post of 
March 22, 1916, in an editorial, expresses the views of the peo- 
ple of this country when it says: 


The relations of the militia of the States to the Federal Government 
have been frequently considered in the light of the Constitution, and up 
to this time it bas never been doubted that the militia was under the 
control of the States and could be called into the service of the Govern- 
ment only to execute the laws, snporees insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions, In time or pare the General Government can not enforce its will 
upon the militia of the States, and in time of war the uses of the militia 
are limited by the Constitution. 

Forty-eight variations of National Guards in time of peace, to be 
suddenly transformed into a compact, efficient national arm in time 
of war! Who believes such a thing is possible? Experience shows that 
it is an impracticable arrangement, and prudence suggests that the Goy- 
ernment should not depend upon it for national security. It is a re- 
version to the old failure under the Articles of Confederation, when each 
State did as it pleased, and many of them failed or refused to do their 
share in furnishing men to defend the Nation. 

The United States as a Nation should provide its own Army, absolutely 
Independent of any or all State governments, 


The Philadelphia Ledger of Murch 13, 1916, contained similar 
editorial comment, which is as follows: 


As to universal service, If the Nation has to choose between universal 
military training in time of peace and compulsory service of relurtant 
and untrained citizens in time of war, we should most emphatically pre- 
fer universal service in time of peace. The call for volunteers lu war 
time bas never been filled. Lincoln had to resort to the draft. and in the 
Spanish War the number who volunteered fell far short of the number 
called for. If the war had lasted longer and if more men hail been 
needed, we should once more have seen that the volunteer system is 
fatally defective, 

What the Nation needs is a new birth of patriotism in order tbat 
citizens may understand and appreciate the obligations of their eiti- 
zenship, There. are men who say that the right to vote and the obliga- 
tion of military service should be inseparable; that if a man ts not 
willing to train himself to take up arms to defend the nation he should 
bave no share in its government. As a general proposition this is 
sound, but it can never be applied in the United States. Some way 
must be found. however. to impress upon the men of military age and 
upon their employers the duty of assisting in the formation of a large 
reserve force of trained men. The Regular Army is the proper first line 
of defense. A second line composed of trained reserves ready for in- 
stant service on the vali of the President will find us ready for quick 
action when 777 action is needed. Then the State troops would very 
well form a third line of defense, which could have ample time for 

reparation after the first alarm, And the fourth reserve body would 
ve the great mass of untrained citizens who would be called upon to 
volunteer after the ther reserves had taken the field. In the event 
of failure to volanteer they would be drafted. These are mere sugges- 
tions. The duty of framing a plan rests on Congress, 


I hope to see each State have a State constabulary to attend 
to police work. I believe it is the concensus of opinion that 
the militia should only be used for national defense, repress in- 
surrection, and for sudden emergencies, and not to be required 
to do the work of police in strike treubles. 

Our Army should be reasonably increased, but against a 
foreign foe our main reliance must be on an adequate Navy, 
which shall not only have the respect of our own people but 
which shall be respected by all the nations of the earth. It is 
our Navy and our shipping fleet that must carry our flug over 
the four corners of the earth. It is only with the muintenance 
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of a Navy, fully and properly manned, together with proper 
equipment, that will cause our passports to be respected abroad 
and create sufficient respect for us as a world power, so that 
when we make representations abroad they shall receive prompt 
consideration and approval. 

As I have previously stated before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, we are at peace with the world. With all the powers 
engaged in the European struggle we have numerous ties, both 
by treaties und by acts of friendship demonstrated on many an 
occasion. Every day that the war continues means a further re- 
tardation of the progress of the entire world. The chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. The world at peace means 
progress for humanity; the world at war means retrogression 
in every effort to relieve humanity. To the nations at war peace 
means more than they would desire to disclose to the world at 
the present time. 

We are the largest and most influential neutral nation to-day. 
It is our manifest duty to set in motion the machinery for the 
termination of hostilities and to make strenuous efforts to bring 
about peace. We owe it to ourselves; we owe it to humanity. 
We must show the world that we desire the peace and prosperity 
of the world rather than the temporary gain being derived by 
us from the sale of war's munitions. In times of peace we have 
made our greatest progress. As in the past, so in the future, 
mankind can only make progress when peace reigns supreme 
everywhere. 

I recognize the fact, however, that when the world is afire 
it is our duty to take reasonable precautions by insurance, which 
in this case means a reasonably increased Army and Navy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I read a poem that has stirred 
men to duty in days gone by, and I hope to see it do the same 
thing now in every walk of life, so that we may realize the 
dream of the founders of the Republic—a nation at peace, and 
never the aggressor; a home for the oppressed, and where men 
may be judged by their worth, ready to do their duty to the 
Nation in its hour of peril and need. 

GIVE US MEN. 


Give us men! 

Men from every rank, 

Fresh and free and frank ; 

Men of thought and reading, i 

Men of light and leading, 

Men of loyal breeding, 

The Nation's welfare s ing ; 

Men of faith and not of fiction, 

Men of lofty aim in action; 
Give us men—I say again, 
Give us men. 


Give us men! 
Strong and stalwart ones; 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them. 
Men who make their country wreath them 
As her noble sons 
8 of their sires; $ 
Men o never shame their mothers, 

Men who never fail their Achat iy 
‘True. however false are others; 

Give us men—I say again, 

Give us men, 


Give us men! 
Men who, when the tempest 
Grasp the taone of their 
In the thickest Aght : 
Men who strike for Doge and altar 
Let the crowd cringe and falter— 
God defend the right. 
True as truth, the iorn ‘and lonely ; > 
Tender as the brave are only 
Men who tread where salute’ Have trod, 
Men for country. home, and 4 
Give as men—lI say again, 
Give us men, 


thers, 
athers 


Our Coast Defenses. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 23, 1916. 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Military 


HON. 


Mr. MOORE 


Affairs Committec, in reporting ihis bill, declared that some 
people would deem it adequate and that others would not, 
The debate thus far has shown that the committee was right 
us to the criticism that was to be expected, but the chairman 
of the committee has frankiy told the house that this bill in all 


essentials is “the President's own bill,“ and that counts for 
much in these war-talk days. It is evident the bill does not 
meet the expectations of the ultrapreparedness people, and it 
is equally clear that from their point of view the bill is inade- 
quate and unduly economical. 

My own view of the bill, judging it in the light of the publie 
expectation, is that it is an extremely economical measure. 
It will not meet the expectations of those who have been agitat- 
ing for preparedness, although it is possibly the best bill that 
the majority of the House, cooperating with the President, will 
stand for at the present time. So long as the attempt is being 
made to satisfy the public demand for preparedness, I regret 
that the bill does not go further in three particulars. 

NEED MORE COAST ARTILLERY. 

First, in the increase of the Coast Artillery. While the 
Coast Artillery at present comprises 170 companies, I am nd- 
vised that this number is 93 companies short of the number 
required to man one-half of our guns. It is true that the Hay 
bill provides for an increase of 52 companies, but that still 
leaves the Coast Artillery far short of its ability to man onc- 
half of the guns. 

While it has been charged in debate that an enemy, seeking 
to land upon our shores, would not be likely to sail up direct 
to our fortifications, it is generally conceded by military men 
that coast fortifications, together with the Navy, constitute our 
first line of defense. Unless these fortifications are efficient, an 
enemy could destroy our seacoast cities without setting foot on 
our soil. If the Navy is strong enough to beat off an enemy 
there can be no invasion, but our coast lines are so extensive 
that our coast fortifications become an essential factor in the 
problem of defense. These important fortifications are manned 
to-day especially along the Atlantic seaboard by about 25 per 
cent of what would be esteemed a reasonable quota to properly 
man and defend them. At Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, and Jacksonville we have yielded 
up probably 75 per cent of our coast defenders for economy's 
sake or because the men were needed in our Territorial posses- 
sions. I am glad we are going to get 53 more companies of 
Coast Artillery, but that will not be sufficient to adequately man 
cur guns with regular trained forces if it should be necessary 
to stand off an enemy secking to destroy or capture any one of 
our great seacoast cities. 

SHOULD INCREASE ENGINEER CORPS, 

Second, I regret that this bill does not make more ample pro- 
vision for the strengthening of that useful branch of the mili- 
tary service, the Corps of Engineers. The committee has re- 
jected what is believed to be a reasonable increase of officers 
and men for this service, partly upon the ground that there have 
been two increases in recent years, due to rivers and harbors 
work. It is generally conceded that the United States Army 
Engineer is an efficient officer. He is so efficient that he is with- 
drawn from the regular service of the corps for high-grade 
special duty, as, for instance, at the Panama Canal; and thus 
depletes the service for constructive work in the United States, 
I understand the department favored an increase in the Corps 
of Engineers of 6 colonels, 8 lieutenant colonels, 14 majors, 58 
captains, 52 first lieutenants, and 15 second lieutenants, te- 
gether with 4 regiments of 2 battalions of 3 companies each 
and 1 mounted battalion of 8 companies. This increase 
has been rejected by the committee despite the fact that the 
Corps of Engineers is heavily drawn upon for constructive and 
special work in times of peace. The necessity for maintaining n 
well-equipped Engineer Corps for war purposes, as well as for 
constructive purposes when there is no war is patent. These 
are the road builders, the bridge builders, the channel builders, 
and the generally practical soldiers of the service. To them 
has been committed the development and supervision of the 
waterways of the country. They are not only equipped for 
fighting but they are thorough up-to-date business men, prepared 
for immediate service in peace or war. 

NO PROVISION YOR WAR CHANNELS. 

Third. The bill in its scheme for Increasing the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States makes no pro- 
vision for the utilization of certain channels along the coasts, 
upon the use of which in time of war the fate of armies might 
depend. It is the misfortune of those who advocate these coastal 
channel improvements to be buffeted about from committee to 
committee and from one session of Congress to another, but 
now, when an increase of the Army and of the Navy is upper- 
most in the minds of most people, it is almost unthinkable that 
these ayenues of accommodation and approuch should be left 
out of any scheme for the national defense. The weterways 
were the chief means of communication and for the movement of 
troops in the earlier wars of the country, and they were of such 
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strategic value in the last great war between the States as to be 
worthy of the best attention of Congress now. The capture of 
Washington in 1814 was due to the channel approach and the 
poor defenses of the Chesapeake. That incident was a disgrace 
to the Nation, and we make smal] mention of it in our histories. 
If a foreign fleet were to chase an American fleet into the Chesa- 
peake Bay to-day, that fleet would be bottled up as successfully 
as Cervera was at Santiago, because the Government has refused 
thus far to take over a small canal 13 miles in length at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay that would permit an American fleet 
to pass through to the Delaware Bay and River for repairs or 
to pass out to sea as it saw fit. If an American fleet were 
driven into the Delaware Bay, it could not pass through to the 
Chesapeake or to any of the southern outlets to the ocean for 
the same reason, If driven into New York Bay, it could not pass 
through to the Delaware River or the southern ports, because 
the Government has not yet deemed it prudent to take over an 
existing canal or to build a new one connecting New York Bay 
with the Delaware River and the Chesapeake Bay. 


WHERE ATTACK MIGHT BE EXPECTED. 


And yet here is that section of the country which would be 
most likely to be the scene of activities in event of war. The 
existing canals are incapable of accommodating the commerce 
that seeks to do business upon them. They are not of sufficient 
draft to permit of the passage of the smallest gunboats or sub- 
marines of the Government. Rather than be of service to the 
Government in time of war they might prove a hindrance, 
unless taken over and improved suitebly to the needs of the 
Government, and this would take time just as the mobilization 
of an army would take time. Gentlemen may say that this is a 
commercial or a naval proposition having no place in an army 
bill. They are mistaken. The Army is responsible for the 
burden-bearing waterways of our country in times of peace; it 
would be the greatest user of them in times of war. It is not 
generally known, but nearly all the Government departments 
are now provided with a fleet. The Army has one of the largest 
of the fleets, the total number of vessels under its control at 
the present time being no less than 2,500. I concede that the 
committee might establish a point of order against an amend- 
ment to this bill which would provide for the taking over of 
such a waterway as the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, but I 
insist with all earnestness that if war should come the failure to 
fortify ourselves in this substantial and common-sense method 
would reflect no credit upon Congress. The military value of 
this project has been pointed out to Congress in numerous re- 
ports, one of the latest of them coming from a commission 
headed by Gen. Felix Agnus, of Baltimore. Only recently the 
War Department itself has again pointed out the urgency of 
connecting the Delaware and Chesapeake Bay for strategic 
reasons. A report to the Senate, signed by Grig. Gen, Macomb, 
Chief of the War College Division, approved by the Acting Chief 
of Staff anc by the Secretary of War, is so in point that I ask 
leave to extend it as a part of my remarks: 


A WAR DEPARTMENT OPINION. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF or STAFF, 
Washington, February 27, 1915. 


Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Military advantages of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 


1. There is returned herewith a memorandum with attached papers 
on the above subject, dated February 24, 1915, from the Secretary of 
War to the Chief of Staff. wherein three questions are suhmitted: 

a) The military advantage, if any, of the existence of this canal. 

b) Whether a caual along line would be of any military 
advanta and if so, what? 

2 hat character and size the canal would have to be in order 
to of any advantage? 

These questions 1 refer both to the present and contem- 
plated canal along s line, 

2. In answer to 1 (a), it is believed that the existing canal has some 
value as it exists to-day- as an obstacle to the advance of a hostile 
expedition landing on the west bank of Delaware Bay and advancing 
against Wilmington and Philadelphia. The fine, undefended harbor 
at Lewes, Del., makes such a nding a probability. The canal, 
especially at the locks, Is so narrow, only 24 feet at the locks, as to 


form an obstacle not very formidable. The canal is too small for the- 


passage of submarines or other naval craft that would be used for 
preventing the landing of troops from hostile transports, and too small 
and obstructed by locks for rapid transport of troops and matériel 
from one bay to the other. 

3. As to 1 (D)e a sea-level cana) along this same line would be of 
very great military Importance from the following points of view: 

(a) For the movement of submarines and other craft that must 
constitute an important part of our coast-defense system. 

(b) As forming an almost impassable obstacle to the passage of 
troops advancing to attack Wilmingtcn or Philadelphia from the 
peninsula between Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 

4% For the transport of men and matériel of the Coast Artillery and 
the Coast Artillery supports from one bay to the other. 

4. The first of the points enumerated in paragraph 3 fs a military 
one because submarines and other small eraft are believed to be at 
present an integral part of the seacoast defense, for use not only 
against naval attack on the harbors, tut in a still more important 


sense a transports attempting to land a hostile force on our 
shores case of the defeat of our Navy. Seacoast defenses reach 
bo farther than the range of their guns, and it is impossible to dis- 
tribute mobile army troops at all possible landing places to prevent 
the anting of troops without so frittering away the Army in small 
detachments as to render it almost impossible to collect them for 
united action. A canal sucn as proposed would allow the whole force 
of submarines, etc., to be held in one of the two bays and used with 
equal efficiency in either. Without the canal the force óf submarines, 
etc, must be divided between the two bays and to reinforce one 
another they must attempt a panes by the outside, a distance of 
over 200 miles, as against about 15 miles by the canal. 

A canal along this line and one from Delaware Bay to New York 
Harbor would make a landing of hostile troops almost impossible 
between Nargagansett Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and the construction 
of. 720 canal is an impo: t step toward the accomplishment of this 

ult. 


5. As an obstacle and a part of the land defense of Wilmington and 


Philadelphia a canal suit for other cemmercial and naval purposes 
would be of t Importance. Defended by a few troops and small 
3 su an obstane, of the size recommended below. would 

Ai 4 be crovsed, and it is not believed that it would be attempted. 

6. As a means of transport It a measure of value for the easy 
transportation of men and matériel between the fortifications of Dela- 
ware Bay and of Ba timore. 

7. As to 1 (c), the objects set forth in ae aera 8 above can be 
obtained by a sea-leve! canal having a depth of 18 feet at mean low 
water and a bottom width of about 150 feet. While tides of 6 feet 
to 10 feet prevail in the waters at the ends of the canal, investigation 
has shown that guard locks will not be necessary and that an open 
canal will be entirely feasible. = 

ACOMB 


M. M. 
Brigadier General, Chief of War College Division. 
Tasker H. BLISS, 
Brigadier General, U. 8. Army, 
Acting Chief of Staff. 


LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


I concur. 


I concur. 


Workingmen and National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I desire 
to place before the House an article which appeared in the edi- 
torial section of the New York World on Sunday, March 12. It 
is entitled “ Conditions under which the Americam workingman 
would shoulder a gun,” and is an interview with James Lord, 
president of the mining department of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Lord is one of the really great leaders of organized labor 
in this country, and I am sure that no man is better qualified 
to voice the sentiment of the toilers of the Nation, 

I venture the assertion, Mr. Speaker, that no statesman in 
this land has in recent years given utterance to a finer expres- 
sion of patriotism than is te be found in the following pura- 
graph from Mr. Lord's interview: 


If the country were actually invaded, no one would sacrifice more, 
and more auickly, than the organized American workers. But they do 
not want militarism, They want democracy and constitutional govern- 
ment. They are watching the situation in Europe and boping that it is 
the beginniag of the end—the end of king and kaiser, l'russianism, and 
every form of professional militarism. 


The interview with Mr. Lord In full Is as follows: 


[By Charles W. Wood, in the New York World of Sunday, Mar. 12, 1916.] 


“The average American workingman is hesitating between patriotism 
and dismay. e is a patriot; you can bank on that. He is not a voward, 
and he is not a nonresixstant pacifist. He is willing to give bis life in 
defense of his bome. But. in spite of this, all the programs of prepared- 
ness now before the country leave bim cold and sulien.” 

I was look'ng for a “new angie” on 3 of preparedness, 
and 1 found It. I was talking with James Lord, president of the minin 
department of the American Federation of Labor. A mine worker at 11, 
a pioneer in the Miners’ Union. now at the bead of tive allied organiza- 
tions, representing half a million men, there is no one in America more 
e in touch with the most rugged and militant class of American 
workers, 

“ How are these men looking at the question of national defense?” I 
asked him. “How do they feel about conxcription: In case of war, 
would they Bock to the standard of their country with the unanimity of 
the French workers, or would they be apt to embarrass the Government, 
like—wel: like the miners in Wales?“ 

“Glad you spuke of Wales,” said Mr. Lord. “That clears the Issue 
at once. Let me tell you something vou don’t know about the miners of 
Waies—and American capitalists may learn something they don't know 
about the workingmen of America. The Welxb miners who went on 
strike at the outbreak of the war proved to be the greatest patriots in 
the Brit:sh Empire. Do you know ot any other class of workers who 
have agreed to work for nothing during the period of the war? 

FREE LABOR ; FREE COAL. 

“That is exactly what the Welsh miners did,” Mr. Lord added, and 

Britain did not accept the service. It was the kind of sacrifice the 
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country does not want its workers to make. 


ruling class of an Mr. 
Runciman, of the rd of trade, was hustled over to settle the scan- 
alous’ situation ‘summarily. The miners argued that they were ask- 
ing only a modest raise in wages, while the e owners were suddenly 
acquiring exorbitant profits. 

Then, after a conference, the union leaders approached Mr. Runci- 
man. ‘Ali right,’ they said, we have decided that we will all go back 
to work for our board and todging—for just what is necessary to keep 
us alive and working, on one condition.’ 

The condition was that the coal should be furnished to the Govern- 
ment at cost ; 

“That settled the strike. The miners got their raise. In one sen- 
tence, which is bound tu become historical in the labor movement, they 
called the bluff of British capital.” 

Mr. Lord is not one ot the excitable radicals. He is known as a prac- 
tica! fighting man in the labor movement, not as a dreamer or a prophet. 
He would not tell mc that American workers will not stand for this and 


“TAKE THE ALL OF ALL,” 


IE TS want to know whether American workingmen are pledas 1 
he said, “ proponi some scheme where everybody will be called on to 
throw everything into the melting pot for the national defense. Make 
John Smith five up everything and make John Rockefeller ave i 
everything. ake no distinction between J. P. Higgins and J. P. 

organ. Don't pro se to borrow what they have or take a part of 
what they have, but propose to take all that all of them have, just as 
they take all that John and Jimmie have when they put them into the 
Army to-day. Watch the way the capitalists and workers react to 
such a proposition and you ght get a line on which class is really 
the more patriotic. 

“Governments do not propose anything of the sort. They e t 
workingmen to give op everything for their country, and then turn 
over the country to iat rear but workingmen. The flower of Eng- 
land's manhood went to South Africa to fight for the country. The 
remnant that returned had no country, not even a job. Malmed, dis- 
eased, broken, rotting body and soul, these ex-soldſers could be seen 
all through England begging bread. At the same time the diamond 
mines which their sacrifice had guaranteed to English capital were be- 
tog Sues with Chinese coolies,” 

: be that American workmen suspect any such a deal? 

Clearly, America has no schemes of 3 “ Will the American 
workers,” I asked, “do anything which might hinder a policy of ade- 
quate defense?“ 

No,“ said this representative of the working class. “If the coun- 
try wants defense, it can have all the defense it wants. Miners and 
— Aa men and shopworkers would rally by the milllon to any mili- 
tary system which meant pure defense, or in the event an tnyasion 
was actually threatened. Any time this Nation wants to arm its 
workers and show them how to fight it will have no difficulty in 1 8 5 
men, If that were all that military service means, there would be no 
such attitude as there is to-day toward preparedness, 

“But what does it mean?” I asked nd I learned, incidentally, 

_why this very quiet and hard-headed miner, born in England, has come 
to have the confidence of half a million American workers. 

It means an autocratic military machine,” he said. It means In 
America about what it means in Germany and Russia. It means that 
a man joining the Army must give up everything he holds dear and 
trust in God and his superiors not to turn his gun against his own 
class interests. It means servile obedience to certain individuals, an 
honest workingman having to cringe before some whiffet of an ‘officer, 
because he is dirt while the officer is a ‘gentleman,’ It means the 
denial of all the bec i aoe he is supposed to be defending; the denial of 
democracy, the denial of decent manhood, the denial of the home. 
How can a man defend democracy by building up a machine in which 
he has not the slightest say; not even the right to speak in protest? 
How can he defend the home by deserting his own wife and children 
to fall for the dissipation and disintegration that goes with a tropical 
expedition or a brutal occupation? 

he big miner's face became tense. “I was sinking a shaft in In- 
diana," be said, “ when my partner, one of the finest chaps I ever worked 
with, toid me his Philippine story. He had a wife and two children 
here, and was stuck for years in that climate, nothing but soldiers 
and orientals to talk to. 1 stood it for a while,’ he told me, ‘and then I 
did like all the others were doing. I bought a girl. She was 13 years 
old. I bought her from her parents. I lived with her two years. She 
had two children. Then I was mustered out, and it dawned on me all 
at once that I was coming back to life and to my own wife and family. 

I just came 5 was all there was to do—but I can't bury it.“ 

N “What could I say?“ the labor leader asked. I could see that army 
life had made him stoop to things he was so ashamed of that he couldn't 
face himself. It preyed on his mind all the time. Then one day he 
showed me a letter from the 8 The little savage mother had 
been having a terrible time. Two days later be shot himself. 


“All that fs loyal in the American workingman,” he added, “ makes 
him want to defend his country. But ali that is decent in him makes 
him shrink from military life. “Must the two ideas be assoclated? Why 
not have a democratic army?“ 

“Why not?“ I repeated. 

“There is a great reason why not,” said the labor man. “No one 
who is crying tor an army wants ae A such thing. 11 5 can all prove 
to you that it is Impossible, just as the British capitalists proved thay 


the proposition of the Welsh miners was impossible. I can't say that 
it will nappen, but it wouldn't surprise me much if the American 
B call the militaristic bluf in some such way as the Welsh 
miners 0 

“Just how?“ I asked. A democratic army was a hazy jumble of 
words to me, 

“By volunteering en masse,“ he said, “on one condition—on the con- 
dition that the army could not be used to tyrannize over themselves, 
either as individuals or as a working class. Oh, I admit that it is im- 

ossible for the American militarist to see it, but it may be impossible 
or the workers to see anything else. Then, of the two impossibilities— 
well, we could tind out shortly whether the army was really wanted for 
defense or whether the word ‘defense’ was being used as a pretext in 
order to get the army established.” 


ELECT AND RECALL OFFICERS. 


“But just how would a democratic army function? How could 
F Soldiers be guaranteed against the usual run of 
militarism?” 

“Tt is very N ia said Mr. Lord, “or very impossible—just 
whichever way you happen to see it. But tell me first: Is a soldier 
aman? Is he entitled to a decent living? Is he a citizen? Should 
he be allowed to think and speak and vote? Is there anything in the 


ordinary schedule of a workingman’s life which is too good for him 
in case he agrees to defend his hate age” Se 

“Well, then, if a soldier is a man, there is no reason why he should 
have to cringe before an officer. And if he is a citizen, there is no 
reason why he should be tried by an officer. And there is no reason 
why he should take orders from an officer to do anything that violates 
either his conscience or his self-respect, unless the order is sanctioned 
by public necessity. And when he disobeys an order he should be 
given the chance that a workingman is supposed to get If he breaks 
the law. Nothing short of a trial by his peers, not by his superiors, 
would be demanded in a democratic army. 

“A democratic army would possibly elect and recall its officers. That 
would be impossible in an army intended to carry out schemes of con- 
quest and expansion, but not at all impossible in an army intended 
only for defense. We have much to defend in America, much that is 
very dear to the workingman's heart. If that is threatened, there is 
no Sacrifice he will not make. But just now he is wondering how he 
can defend it by selling himself body and soul to a machine over which 
he has not the slightest control. Can we defend ourselves against 
militarism by establishing militarism? Can we defend oursclyes 
against tyranny by becoming slaves? 

“Incidentally a democratic army would demand decent pay. so long 
as the country in general was not impoverished. In a crisis it would 
starve for an ideal just as so many millions of American workingmen 
have starved throug! iy deuwn go Strikes, But it would not do the 
county's dirty work for 10 cents a day while the country was rolling 
in wealth as a result of its services. And it would not black the shoes 
of the officers except at union rates for bootblacks. 

But, above everything else, it would not shoot down other members 
of-its class for demanding better conditions. That is why a democratic 
army is impossible. An army—the best that the propagandists of pre- 
3 can say for it—must be autocratic. That means it must be 

‘or some other purpose than mere defense. It must be the sort of insti- 

tution which workingmen have come to suspect and dread.” 

> Looking at it from the standpoint of the working class,” I asked, 
would there be any way of guaranteeing democracy in an army?” 

From any other standpoint it would be clearly impossible,” he an- 
swered. “Democracy could not be guaranteed by a resolution of Con- 
gress. It might be inaugurated that wan but the armed rank and file 
would have to be their own guaranty. hey would have to keep their 
guns and equipment * 


THE WORKER DISARMED, 


“And have the country at the mercy of a great military organiza- 
tion?” I interjected. 

Not a professional military organization at all.“ he explained, “ but 
an armed working class. Can you imagine a country being overrun b 
its people? Don't you know that a fundamental principle of the Ameri- 
can Constitution was tbat the right to bear arms should not be abridged? 
It has been abridged, however. The workers have been disarmed, and 
the arms have been placed in the hands of a military bs. penser an out 
of touch with the workers, or in the hands of private detectives and 
thugs hired by the capitalists, as in Colorado, 

“ I would not commit the organized workers of the country to any par- 
ticular policy. No man can do that. Personally, I am opposed to mili- 
tarism, the only militarism I have seen and can judge. A I can not 
see any danger of ini fing powers arranging to invade America; but 
. — onr immensa coast line an adequate coast defense seems thoroughly 

easonable, 

“If the country were actually invaded, no one would sacrifice more, 
and more quickly, the organized American workers. But they do 
not want militarism. They want democracy and constitutional govern. 
ment. They are watching the situation in ee and hoping that it 
is the beginning of the end—the end of King and Kaiser, ssianism, 
and every other form of professional militarism. They are reading aud 
thinking and waiting. I think they will refuse to be swung off their 
balance by the hysterical appeals of munition makers, partisans, and 
professional militarists, even at the risk of being misunderstood.” 


Comments on the Remarks of Mr. Dayis of Texas. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES P. BUCHANAN, 


OF TEXAS. 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 24, 1916. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on page 2472 of 
the Coneressionar Recorp, February 5, 1916, under the heading 
“Extension of remarks,” my colleague from Texas, Mr. J. H. 
(Cyclone) Davis, had, among other things, the following printed 
in the RECORD: 


It was the leading envoys of this class that met at the Gary dinner 
a few days ago. ‘Touching knees under a table in a gorgeous feast 
representing untold millions of loot legally extorted from a helpless 
people, they met to devise ways to put Woodrow Wilson in ignominious 
defeat by the corrupting and debauching influence of their ill-gotten 
millions and to destroy Democracy and put Rooseyelt at the head of 
“thelr” Government with an imperlal Army and Navy to do “ their” 
bidding. What Brutus was to Cwsar, what Judas was to Jesus, they 
are to this Republic. When W. L Yancey, Robert Toombs, Jef Davis, 
and others met to extend slavery by the annexation of Mexico and 
Cuba as slave country south of Mason and Dixon's line, and Inter to 
secede trom the Union to save their special privilege to appropriate 
the labor of slaves as legal, they never had a more damnable design on 
American liberty than that bunch which met at that millionaire 
carouse of the war traffickers and trust masters which made up that 
Belshazzar feast. And the slave traffic with all its infamy never rep- 
resented more than one-tenth the wealth said to have been represented 
in that gold-bound, diamond-tipped cabal of conspirators. When the 
slaye masters met they, with complacent aristocratic minds, covered 
their sordid, knavish designs under the sweet and sacred terms of 
State rights. When these trust masters met they covered their knav- 
27 depravity under the euphonious term of ~ protection” to American 
abor. 
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And then again, on March 22, 1916, on the alleged subject of 
Americanism and patriotism, my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Davis] had printed, among other things, the following: 

Some days ago on this floor, in 155 on the malicious designs 
of syndicated wealth as represented in the notorious Gary dinner, where 
the money-mongers and sordid trust masters were holding conclaye with 
the damnable design, as I thought, to debauch this country and destroy 
the Republic, I spoke of it as far more reprehensible and destructive of 
human liberty than that cabal of slave power, spoken of in what is 
known as the Ostend Circular, when the slave power was N to 
annex Cuba and Mexico, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, which finally 
resulted in sectssion and the bloody war. In this connection I men- 
tioned, in the light of history, Bob Toombs, W. L. Yancey, and Jeff 
Davis, seeking to convey the idea that these money devils that were 
holding these Belshazzar feasts, these war traffickers and trust masters 
were designing to put us in war, make millions out of the war, and then 
elect e whom they were feasting, and prolong their sway, as the 
slave powers did in the sixties. * * + And now this ribald ruffian 
3 Vincent} finds bloody-shirt sheets in Texas where he ventilates 

is venom in defense of those gluttonous, greedy concerns that want me 
destroyed, 

In these characteristic harangues my colleague, Mr. Davis of 
Texas, staged utterances so sensational, unjust, and unwar- 
ranted that every true citizen of the United States who reads 
them resents the reflection with the rising pulse of scorn. Under 
the guise of discussing the “ Mexican situation and national de- 
fense” and “Americanism and patriotism” and under the mo- 
mentum of his well-known fondness for sensational postures, he 
recklessly flaunts a gratuitous insult at the holiest memories 
and most revered names of the historic South. 

And so malicious is his apparent intent to traduce the land 
of his own nativity, like the unclean bird that befouled its own 
nest, that he proclaims his abuse without one recorded word 
to substantiate his libelous assertions. There is not a word of 
truth in his assertions that— 

W. L. Yancey, Robert Toombs, and Jeff Davis and others met to 
extend slavery by the annexation of Mexico and Cuba as slave countries 
south of Mason and Dixon's linc. x 

The Ostend circular he so flippantly cites to bolster his gra- 
tuitous libel was at the instance of President Franklin Pierce, 
himself not a southerner nor affected by any special southern 
sympathy; and the only reference to slavery in that historic 
document was in condemnation of that “infamous traffic,” and 
the names of W. L. Yancey, Robert Toombs, nor Jefferson Davis 
are not mentioned in it or even remotely referred to. 

President Franklin Pierce in 1854 directed our ministers to Spain, 
England, and Fran ule, Buchanan, and Mason—to compare opin- 
fons and to mine E measures for perfect concert of action in aid of the 
negotiations at Madrid. The three envoys assembled at Ostend October 
8, 1854, which resuited in the promulgation of the Ostend circular. 
The hoped for annexation of Cuba was for many other pertinent reasons, 

No chivalrous son of the South now defends the institution 
of slavery, which every candid student of history knows was a 
national sin; and there is no escape from its culpability for any 
of the thirteen original States. The South, as the proverbial facts 
are known, became the dumping ground for the unremunerative 
human chattels of the colder North. 

When this cyclonic, slanderous diatribe reached the people 
whose lost cause it defamed through the privileged publicity of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the indignant voice of the ofvended 
manhood of Texas and elsewhere was aroused. The great 
dailies of Houston and of other cities of the State denounced in 
unmeasured terms the unsupported attack upon our enshrined 
ideals of immemorial honor, and, as always, these great stand- 
ard journals hold themsclves steadfast and undismayed when 
the tumult of the delirious fanaticism imperils our republican 
institutions or as, when now, the venom of vituperation assaults 
a cominemorated name. 

Why should our great official mouthpiece, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, be permitted to be prostituted to the low level of 
disreputable yellow journalism, as it is when made the vehicle 
of circulation for a defamatory slur upon the lofty character 
of the heroic dead and the unjust abuse of our standard repre- 
sentative journals, the champions, through thick and thin, of 
our rights and liberties? All the southerners who cherish the 
lost cause and hallow the memory of our departed chieftain, 
fall under the lash of the frenzied denunciation, for they are 
in identity of the Jefferson Davis blood and faith. He repre- 
sented and led us in every doctrine of the old South, and the 
stroke aimed at him falls on his followers who are devoted to 
the splendor of his character, cherish his memory, and honor 
the cause for which he suffered and sacrificed. 

As a further reply to the unjust reflection upon our illus- 
trious dead, I adopt the language, thoughts, and sentiments of 
Senators Lamar and Garland in Congressionar. Recorp of March 
1, 1879: 


. Mr. Lamar. The only difference between myself and Jefferson Davis is 
that his exalted character, his preeminent talents, his well-established 
reputation as a statesman, as a patriot, and as a soldier enabled him 
to {uke the lead in the cause to which I consecrated myself, and to 
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which every fiber of my heart responded. There was no distinction 
between insult to him and the southern le, except that he was their 
chosen leader and they his enthusiastic followers, and there has been 
no difference since. ` 

Jefferson Davis, since the war, has never counseled insurrection 
against the authority of this Government. Not one word has he uttered 
inconsistent with the greatness and glory of this American Republic, 
The Senator from Massachusetts can point to no utterance of Jefferson 
Davis which bids the people of the South to cherish animosities and 
hostilities to this Union, nor does he cherish them himself. 

The Senator, it pains me to say it, not only introduced this amend- 
ment, but he coupled that honored name with treason, for, sir, he is 
honored among the southern people. He did only what they sought to 
do; he was simply chosen to lead them in a cause which we all cher- 
ished, and his name will continue to be honored for his participation 
in that great movement which inspired an entire people, the people 
who were animated by motives as sacred and noble as ever inspired 
the breast of a Hampden or a Washington. I say this as a Union 
man to-day. The ple of the South drank their inspiration from the 
fountain of devotion to liberty and to constitutional government. 
We believed that we were 1 — it. and the Senator can not put 
his finger upon one distinction between ee pent of the South and the 
man whom the Senator has to-day selected for dishonor as the repre- 
sentative of the South 

Now, sir, I do not wish to make any remarks here that will engender 
any excitement or discussion; but I say that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts connected that name with treason. We all know that the re- 
sults of this war have attached to the people of the South the tech- 
nical crime of rebellion, and we submit to it. but that was not the 
sense in which the gentieman used that term as applied to Mr. Davis, 
He intended to affix—1 will not ay he intended, but the inevitable efect 
was to affix upon this aged man, this man. broken in fortune, sufferin 
rom bereavement—an epithet of odium, an imputation of moral turpi- 
tude. 

Sir, it required no courage to do that; it required no magnanimity 
to do it; it required no courtesy ; it only ulred hate, bitter. malignant 
sectional feeling and a sense of personal impunity. The gentleman 1 
believe takes rank among Christian statesmen. He might have learned 
a better lesson even from the pages of mythology. en Prometheus 
was bound to the rock it was not an cagle—it was a vulture—that 
buried bis beak in the tortured vitals of the victim. 

Mr. GARLAND, Mr. Davis and myself were not, in a genera) way. of 
the same politics in reference to this Government; but I have never 
had occasion, in the long service that I had with him and under him. 
in a civil capacity entirely, to doubt his capacity, to doubt his integrity, 
or to doubt his power of purpose under any and all circumstances; 
and I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts. and all others who 
agree with him and indulge in the spirit that prompted this amendment, 
that whenever they seek to see a game man die, whether he dies in 
adversity or in prosperity, they may go to the dying bed of Jefferson 
Davis ond they will witness that. 


Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLEN T. TBEAD WAV, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to section 82 
or the Military Establishment bill. The section reads as fol- 
ows: 

That to provide for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the devel- 
opment of water power, or any other means, necessary to establish an 
adequate supply of nitrogen, the appropriation of such sum or sums of 
money to construct the necessary plant for such purpose is hereby 
authorized. 

This is so distinctly an effort on the part of shrewd business 
men to secure capital, through a loan at a low rate of interest, 
from the Government to carry on their private business that 
the item should be stricken from the bill. We all recognize the 
importance of securing atmospheric nitrogen, but if the Govern: 
ment is to carry on any line of business looking toward better 
preparedness, there is no reason why the Government should 
become a partner in a firm wherein it assumes the risk of capi- 
talization and the other member the opportunity of profiting 
thereby. 

We have in the hearings before the Committee on Military 
Affairs a statement from former Assistant Secretary Breckin- 
ridge, on page 184, in which he says that the Secretary of War 
has not as yet determined in his own mind what ought to be 
done in regard to this matter. There is also, on page 491, some 
testimony from Gen. Crozier, in which he says that at Rock 
Island Arsenal there is sufficient unused power for the purpose 
of meeting the need of the Army in times of peace for the de- 
velopment of atmospheric nitrogen. The only other testimony 
we find is the statement of Mr. Frank S. Washburn, who, I 
understand, represents the large company now manufacturing 
nitrate at Niagara Falls, and who also represents the interests 
in control of the power at Muscle Shoals. 
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Section 82 is so evident the result of his effort to secure capi- 
tal from the Government that it ought not to be given favorable 
consideration by Congress. There are at least three distinct 
efforts being made by those interests to have the Government 
furnish them capital for their private business enterprise. In 
company with my colleagues on the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, I visited Muscle Shoals last May. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the development of that power. There is a great op- 
portunity there for business development and a tremendous 
amount of possible energy now going to waste. 

The proposition put up to the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
is practically the same as the one advocated before the Military 
Affairs Committee, and the one which has been before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, all three calling on the Government to 
provide capital for a private business enterprise. Undoubtedly 
these shrewd business men will offer other suggestions wherein 
Government capital would be valuable in their business. Any 
other business man in the country could do the same thing and 
would be willing to pay the same rate of interest to the Govern- 
ment as these people are willing to pay, namely, 3 per cent, 
whereas no money In that section could probably be secured for 
less than twice that amount. 

We want to be fair with the Muscle Shoal Interest, and after 
the passage of the Adamson Dam Act, I hope they will under- 
take the development of their properties as any other business 
enterprise would. 

I wish to say that in no section of the country is there more 
interest in the construction of a dam for hydroelectric purposes, 
and thereby secure river navigation, than in the district which 
I represent. We are going to secure that result in time, but 
I can assure this House that neither nor any other Interested 
Representative from that section will ever come before you with 
any subterfuge or effert to secure Federal capitalization. That 
is exactly what is back of section 82, and for the goo name of 
this House it should be exciuded from this bill at once. 

I wish now to make very brief reference to the bill itself. I 
heartily concur in the purpose of the committee in their effort 
to tuke the first step toward better national defense. With the 
conditions confronting the country to-day, debate should be 
made as brief as possible, and aetion prompt. Our duty is 
plain and consists simply in voting. Let us do that immedi- 
ately both with this bill and others that will follow, bills look- 
ing to increased equipment in the Army and Navy as well. 

Some weeks ago I issued a letter to my constituents asking 
for an expression of views. I have received over 800 replies. 
Of these 650 favor increased national defense, and 175 were 
opposed. The intelligent expression of opinions showed the 
study and thought the people are giving to this great problem. 
I am confident that this ratio of nearly 4 t- 1 is about the 
proportion of opinion throughout my district, and I would be 
greatly mistaken If that same proportion did not fairly represent 
the views of the entire people of the country. 

Undoubtedly this bill is imperfect in many particulars, but it 
represents the careful study of a thoroughly interested commit- 
tee, every member of which I am confident is inspired by the one 
object of properly serving the people in an effort to solve this 
great national problem. Their decisions are the result not 
alone of their own study, but of testimony which has been sub- 
mitted to them by the leading experts both in civil and military 
life. I for one am willing to accept their judgment, and so far 
as I am concerned will delay a vote no longer in discussing any 
separate features of this important measure. 


Villa’s Raid on Columbus. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from 
Marcus M. Marshall, giving an account of Villa’s raid on Co- 
lumbus, which is vouched for by the New York Times. 

The letter is as follows: 

Says VILLA FOUND BORDER UNGUARDED—NO PATROL OUT THE NIGHT OF 
THB COLTMBUS RAID. 


A letter reporting the raid made by Francisco Villa and his band on 
Columbus, N, Mex., on 8 March 9, and the murder of several 
erican ranchmen by the Villistas the before was given to the 
New York Times yesterday by E. J. Ma „ president of the Palomas 


Land & Cattle Co., whose 2.000.000-acre property Mes on the Merle 
side of the line a short distance south of Columbus, = 

in bis report the younger Marshall severely citicizes the troops sta- 
tioned at Columbus at the time of the raid. No troops were patrolin 
the border, he asserts, although the military authorities bad receives 
ample warning that Villa was approaching. He tells how Villa hanged 
two of the Palomas ranchers and ordered his outlaws te ride their 
horses over another who was fighting desperately for lite. Ile declares 
that Villa had only 500 men with him. The tetter follows: 


SAW 500 MEN WITH VILLA, 


Pacomas Laxn & CATTLE Co., 
HACIENDA DE NOGALES, CHIHVANTA, MEXICO, 
OFFICE OF CasHrer, 
Columbus. N. Mes., March 12. 1916. 

My Dran FATHER: At about 8 o'clock on the morning of Tuesday we 
were coming down the Roca Grande River when McKinney and myself 
sighted about 500 men hegihning to make camp. They were unsadlling 
and starting to cook coffee. McKinney wanted to go up te their n mp 
and talk to them, but I said to him, Arthur. please don't go, for they 
may be Villtstas. I teld him this several times, but finally he turned 
to me and sald, “ Well. I'm going to talk to them: are you such a cowank 
that you don't want to go with me?" I told him that if they were 
Viillstas — e us, so what was the use of takine such 

a crazy risk; that it woul: better to s where we were an 
to see what they intended doing. = * 


GAVE THEM THE SLIP IN CANYON. 


These men had sighted us and we started north for the line. They 
gave us a close chase. but we gave them the slip in a canvon and came 
straight into Columbus, arriving here the same night. Upon reaching 
here I notified the colonel of the United States troops of the happenings 
during the day, and be sent me hack next day to locate the band and 
report to him. I reported that night, Wednesday. that Villa. with about 

or To men. was on the Rora Grande River and was headed this way. 
The following morning the Villa outfit attacked Columbus. 


PUTS BLAMB ON THE ARMY. 


The blame for the Columbus affair should rest on the United States 
Army. It had been forewarned not only by Foreman Fondille and 
Antonio, our men, as to Villa's whereabouts and the directions being 
followed by Villa on his march, but had information, from several other 
sources. As I understand. there were no troops 8 the horder 
during that night—only sentries about the camp of troops in Columbus. 

Villa left bis borses about 300 yards south of the town and came in 
mainly from the south and west. Villa's outfit was in the town about 
one hour and a half before withdrawing. The United States Army 
was extremely luck In having so few soldiers killed—I believe seven 
in number—and luck is all that t can be called. A large part of their 
guns and ammunition was locked up. Overconfidence and the thought 
that Ville would not dare attack a detachment of United States troops 
no doubt ulld our sokhers into a feeling of security. 

Four or five of the largest stores and the Commercial Hotel were 
burned Our houses were not damaged except by a few stray bullets, 
The Villistas took al! of our horses which were at the time In our ror- 
rals at Columbus and ali harness ani saddles. They broke no win- 
dows and took nothing from the commissary. The horses lost hoth 
here and through Villa’s capture of our branding outfit number about 

hea Seven of these horses are lying dead between here and the 
Mexican border and along the route taken in the retreat of Villa's 


outfit. : 

Villa is now oniy about 50 miles to the south. as far as we can learn 
re cor men here, It is not believed he will make another attack on 

ie 

Uniess the United States Army now goes inte Mexico there can be no 
more work done on our Palomas ranch. except to in a way keep up 
the watering places by sending courageous men in from time to time, 
This is the first time, as far as I can learn, that our men seem inclined 
to say “ quit.” but they all say it now, unless something is done toward 
furnishing protection. 

The last two nichts have just about cleaned this town ont of Mexi- 
eans; Thursday night five were shot. Friday four. and last night three. 
We have kept our men inside the house or grounds at headquarters, 
and to-morrow, after obtaining passes for them. they will be sent with 
the horses to Alamo, Waco, in eharge of Foreman Fonditie. Cashier 
Sena left Columbus with his wife on ap bac kine It ot for him 
no remain walle feeung was running intensely against Mexicans. 

Marcus M. MARSHALL. 


— — 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 10, 1916. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, the problem of establishing an 
army for this Nation on a broad and comprehensive scale, to 
make it adequate to meet all possible contingencies and at tLe 
same time to avoid the establishment of an autocratic military 
machine, always so detrimental and eventually destructive to 
the principles of equal rights for all on which our Government is 
founded, is not one to be considered lightly. It calls for deep 
thought, elimination of everything save that which is best for 
future generations, a broad spirit of patriotism, and an exer- 
cise of statesmanship in the true meaning of the word. Those 
of us who are politicians must seek to be statesmen, and those 
of us who are statesmen must consent to play politics fo: a little 
while so we may get rapid and united action on this vital meas- 
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ure. It is the most important question which has agitated this 
country for more than a half century; it is more material even 
than that of the Civil War, for at that time only one-half of the 
Nation was at stake. Now the entire Nation, with its foreign 
dependencies and commercial future, is jeopardized, to say noth- 
ing of the future of every other country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that looks to us us the guiding spirit of freedom and 
tlemocracy. 1 

So when we take this Army bill up for consideration we are 
doing more than talking about regiments and batteries and 
fortifications, munitions, and officers and men; we are talking 
about our national future. The United States, we trust, will 
never enter upon a war of aggression. We are not built that 
way, and when we do then must our Monroe doctrine, that in- 
spired policy which has been the preservation of many a minor 
Republic in time of stress, go by the board, and we shall lose 
our position that has cost us so much labor and endeavor. The 
world is watching us now, and we must make good for its effect 
on the future of this Nation, if nothing more. 

Since 1898 the United States has been a world power. Some- 
times, diplomatically, we forget it, but the fact remains that we 
are considered such by foreign powers, which haye been looking 
askance for years at our unrestricted growth in wealth, popu- 
lation, power, and influence. Should any one of these great 
foreign nations tuke the notion to experiment to ascertain 
whether we are a world power, they would be disillusioned and 
would we be? 

We have always needéd a constructive policy for our Army 
and Military Establishment. While we are the best-educated 
Natiou in the world, having the lowest percentage of illiterates 
and enjoying freedom of speech and of the press to enlighten us, 
we have been unwisely taught some facts in our own history 
which are not borne out by truth in history as viewed by dis- 
interested observers. Some of these untruths taught under 
guise of history are on our Army and national prowess, and as 
a Nation we have not taken the time to analyze what history 
should have taught us as far as our military policy is concerned. 

MILITARY RESOURCES NOT MILITARY STRENGTH. 

We have been taught to regard military resources as military 
strength. We are taught that all of our wars have been fought 
by volunteer troops raised on the spur of a moment, and that 
with these troops we have never known defeat. Nothing was 
more certain than ultimate defeat by Great Britain in the Revo- 
lution had it not been for the aid given by our ally, France. 

In 1812 we were defeated in every land engagement of note, 
and during that war our militia forces, to say the least, were 
not capable of creditable performance in battle against the 
trained soldiers of the enemy. Nor have our volunteers ever 
been able to do their full duty, although I hesitate to say 
this, disliking to injure the feelings of any volunteers who 
have served their country with patriotic fervor in the past, 
It is a fact that they would have been so much better able to 
have rendered military service of the approved kind had they 
been trained for that duty. All of us at times talk about a 
million armed men springing into action in 24 hours, Last week 
it took us nearly a week to get 10,000 Regulars in shape to 
chase an unorganized and illy disciplined force of bandits. That 
is a fact, the more apparent than older facts because of its youth, 
but no more striking than past performances of our military 
forces. : 

Our Volunteers in the Mexican and Civil Wars were not 
Volunteers when they performed their best services, They were 
Regulars, made so by years of training that was costly to them 
and costly to the Nation. They gave up in the early stages of 
those wars, their llves oftentimes sacrificed because they did not 
know how to fight. It has cost this country millions and millions 
of dollars, acres nnd acres of wasted substance, and hundreds 
of thousands of lives for entering on so-called necessary wars 
without being prepared. Every war we have ever entered upon 
has been prolonged unnecessarily and the cost in dollars has 
mounted millions upon millions because we have not had a suffi- 
cient Military Establishment and lacked a constructive policy in 
the Ariny. f 

It is time now to think of these serious matters. If the werld 
war in Europe, awful as it has been in its toll of dead and 
maimed, in its destruction of priceless works of art and science, 
and its tearing down of civilized convention, has awakened in 
us n sense of What we as Americans owe our country, the United 


States, and owe to future generations, then it has not been with- | 


out its good effect. 

We have been “lucky” in our wars up to this time, but it 
is how come to the point where we must play safe, by not de- 
pending on a continuance of that good fortune, and the one way 
to be safe on this proposition is to outline now a policy for the 


development of our Army. We must treat this question as one 

which shall not please this or that faction but as a national 

question involving not alone the present but the future. Let us 

issue national insurance to protect the safety of our children 

and their children, and to teach them the lesson of preparedness 

and let each of them learn that he must do his part in the work. 
NOT SO PEACEFUL AS A NATION, 


We have been a Nation for about 140 years. During that 
time, such a short time as years are counted in history, we have 
been at war for a total of about 25 years. The Revolution 
lasted 7 years, the War of 1812, 2 years, the Florida wars 7 
years, the Mexican War 2 years, the Rebellion 4 years, and the 
Spanish War and the Philippine wars about 2 years. This 
estimate does not take into consideration the years of actual 
warfare spent on the plains of the West, against Indians, gen- 
uine warfare though it was. So with more than one-sixth 
of our existence spent in warfare we haye not been such a 
peaceful Nation after all. 

WHY MILITARY DUTY IS UNPOPULAR. 

As a Republic, we have borne through our years with us a 
spirit of hatred for militarism and for that reason have been 
opposed to a large standing army. That is but natural, for 
did not most of the early settlers come here to get away from 
war, while our comparatively recent immigration influx has 
been inspired by men from nations which exact compulsory 
military training from every male citizen. Naturally these men 
hate and fear compulsory military training because it has always 
stood for something that has taken them from their homes for 
a period of years, placed them on a military treadmill where 
they lived by rote and had officers of a so-called higher social 
class to do their thinking for them. They got little or no 
money for their years of toil and service for their country, and, 
if they were of a race not thought worthy even of serving in 
the army of their country, they hated military establishment for 
the cruelties brought about in its name and by its agency. 

So when we prepare a constructive military policy our first 
aim must be to make military duty for the citizen as compatible 
as possible with the ideas of right and freedom which have 
come to be established standards in this country. There can, 
of course, be no comparison between a machine-made soldier of 
a European army and the citizen soldier of the United States 
service. We have just pride in the fact that our trained Regu- 
lars are the equal or superior of any European regular in every- 
thing save numbers. We feel that our Army system eyen under 
its present limited status is far superior to any other. Our men 
place less dependence upon their officers than those of any other 
army. Many an old scarred and gtay-haired sergeant has just 
as good a knowledge of practical military science as has many 
of his officers. We give our rank and file every advantage pos- 
sible, but it is no sign that we can not improve the Army. 

GOOD MACHINERY IS EXPENSIVE, 

Our present Army, inadequate though it is for almost any 
purpose, is a costly machine, and it is to be more costly. The 
reason is that we spend more money on it—spend it in accord- 
tince with American ideas that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. We pay our officers fair salaries, feeling that, as profes- 
sional men, they earn them, presumably. We pay our enlisted 
men fair wages, considering that they are clothed, fed, and cared 
for according to a liberal standard. They are educated, too, in 
more things than military science. They are taught obedience, 
but, more than that, they are shown the way to lead clean lives 
and be real men, 

Therefore, when we come to n consideration of this new pol- 
icy, we must avoid the abolition of any ideals we have built up, 
and not alone maintain the standards of the past, but extend 
them on a wider plan. Our problem, as I see it, is to increase 
our standing army considerably, provide for establishing a 
suitable reserve and for an adequate system for raising, train- 
ing, and oflicering Volunteer forces. 

We have still another task. We must make the Army popular 
in civilian circles, not on the coasts, where the dangers are 
greater than inland and where the soldier is respected for the 
good he may sometime do, but throughout the country. We must 
instill in the mind of eyery male citizen the fact that the main 
duty he owes his country and that to which he must look forward 
as a part of his education is a service he owes the Military 
Establishment of the country. I mean compulsory military train- 
ing—the only training which will bring real preparedness, not 
alone to the country, but to the man who answers a call to arms 
in time of need. Perhaps the time is not just at hand for this 
measure, but it will come, and we should be preparing that sys- 
tem, and it will be no child’s play, either. In some States we 
make children attend school for the good that will accrue to 
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them. No child in after years regrets being forced to learn. 
Neither will citizens, if they are taught their duty to their coun- 
try in the right way. To force a man into the Army for three 
years of irksome service is a sure way of making the Army un- 
popular, The answer is a difficult one, when the question is, 
“How?” Therefore we must go back to the beginning and start 
our military training in schoois of the country, that place where 
to-day the first lessons in patriotism are taught. In some schools 
I have visited the children give what is called the flag salute. 
A stand of the United States colors is on the platform, and in 
unison the children, tots, just able to lisp, repeat after their 
instructor, “ I give my hand, my head, my heart to my country.” 
Well enough as far as it goes, I do not want to place rifles in 
the hands of infants, but I believe it will be well for this body 
to give heed to some things that will help the children and help 
the Nation when they reach the age of citizenship. I am against 
- militarism, but I hope I am patriotic, and to be the latter neces- 
sitates, in these troublous times, facing the situation and acting 
in accordance. It is not the old men who fight the battles of 
their country and win its victories. It is the boy just out of 
his teens or still in them, as has been shown just this last year. 
Older men sometimes have to be drafted. 

The boys always go first and are the first to suffer. They 
suffer more because their outlook on life has been restricted, 
and most of the time they go to premature graves for the lack of 
a little military knowledge. Obviously the way to teach them 
the elements of this science of military life is when they are in 
school, when it will be accepted as a part of their training. 
Those boys will be more sure of themselves in war and in peace 
for having been prepared. They will come to know that war 
is not medals, gay uniforms, flying machines, and stirring 
trumpet notes and vacation camp life. From experience they 

will know that it is far more serious, even mimic war. It means 
hard work. The rank and the file of an army in modern war- 

. fare works. They work far more with a pickax and spade than 
with a gun. One augments the other. $ 


WHY THERE IS OPPOSITION TO A STANDING ARMY, 


One reason I want a larger standing army, outside of the 
fact that it is a security measure, is for educational purposes. 
People inland, far removed from military stations and regular 
establishments, hardly ever see a Regular. They know he exists 
somewhere, just as they know China exists, through reading. 
I venture to state there are millions of people in this country 
who have never seen a regular soldier marching with his fellows. 
Apparently there are some Members of the House who have 
never seen one. 

Perhaps my ideas of patriotism are peculiar. The word 
means love of country,” not love of congressional district. We 
all see the flag and know for which it stands. Beautiful and 
symbolic though it may be, there is another sight which brings 
to me more acute thrills of patriotism than even the flag. It 
is a sight of soldiers—Regulars—marching. They may march 
in peace down a village or city street, but when I see them, 
shoulders back and in perfect step, I feel that I am looking at 
what is back of the flag, what protects that for which the flag 
stands. The sound of military music is inspiring, but soldiers 
marching without it are just as inspiring to me; they mean 
something more, something impressive, that in a glance calls 
back what soldiers have done for us. 

I do not want to be recorded as a lover of pomp, and glory, and 
jingling spurs, and military medals, yet I would like to see the 
uniforms of our service stand for more than they do. I dislike 
very much the practice of officers of both Army and Navy dis- 
earding their uniforms, the badge of what they are, when they 
go on detached duty at headquarters in this city or elsewhere. 
‘When I go to see an official of the United States service on official 
business I want the admiral or the general I see to look more 
like a soldier or more like a sailor than will be lent by civilian 
attire. During the Spanish-American War officers on duty at 
the Army and Navy Building wore their uniforms, and the sight 
called up the service they were performing; let the uniform serve 
that for which it is intended—to show the service a man per- 
forms. 


TNADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS. 


We all have varied ideas on the numbers that should compose 
our standing Army. It is significant that the Committee on 
Military Affairs of this House reported out a measure calling 
for an increase in the Regular Army without a dissenting vote. 
Otviously the measure has its defects; to me they are chiefly in 
the fact that it is inadequate preparedness. If we are going to 
have an Army and make changes in the numbers of that Army 
let it be an increase substantial enough to be felt. I am aware 
that it is Just ignorance of necessity, lack of knowledge of what 
the Army is and means, that brings forth the opposition from 
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inland States. I am aware, too, that some of us—perhaps I am 
as the pot calling the kettle black when I say it—are of the opin- 
ion that we know better than the men we have educated to 
military life what our Army needs. When I am sick I call a 
physician and let him prescribe. When I need work done to my 
teeth I consult a dentist, not a blacksmith. So when I want to 
know about an army it is but natural to consult an Army officer, 
one who has spent years in a study of what I want to know. 
Some things we hear from Army officers we must discount, but 
in the main their ideas must be correct from a military stand- 
point. I favor taking their advice, founded on practical experi- 
ence, more than the vagaries of a theorist who thinks he knows. 

Our Army can not be accused of a lack of Initiative. We 
have always taught the world more about warfare than we 
have learned ourselves. Outside of our costly mistakes at the 
start of every war as regards volunteers we have reason to be 
proud of our military performances. We must for the most 
part give the credit to Regulars. 


WHAT WE MAY EXPECT. 


When this present war is over and peace has been signed at 
least six of the greatest nations of the world will have mam- 
moth armies of veterans, made so from years of fighting under 
modern conditions of which even our Regulars know little 
through actual experience. Those nations will each have 
millions of fighting men, fully equipped, ready for battle. We 
will have by the present laws 120,000 regulars and about the 
same number of militia, and the latter needs a great deal of 
training to fit itself for strenuous service. We propose in this 
so-called “preparedness” military measure to increase our 
standing force to some 140,000 men, and to create a reserve, 
which will approximate some additional hundreds of thousands 
men, trained and ready to fight. The increase to the Regular 
Army is pathetic as far as numbers go. It is disgraceful as a 
measure of preparedness, and insignificant from the standpoint 
of real increase. It is a halfway measure, between nothing at 
all and nothing much of anything, a sop thrown to those who 
want little and those who feel the need for much. It is 
diplomacy, perhaps, and evasion of a real issue; but as an 
example of statesmenship is a waste of time. We have seen a 
division of this House on the question of increasing the increase 
to 220,000 men. We know the result, and know better why our 
Army has been kept down in numbers for so many years. It 
surely can not be a matter of expense that is doing it; for some 
of the gentlemen who voted against the Kahn amendment are 
some whom I have noted raising their voices in appeals for 
public buildings, plants, and other Government financed projects 
for their districts. It must therefore be set down to mental 
torpidity and lack of knowledge of the why and the wherefore. 
Some of us need patriotic education. I pray that it will not 
require a war to bring it about. 

We have had over a year to think over this measure of pre- 
paredness. We may not have such a similar lengthy period 
again to think of its gravity. Hindsight is better than foresight; 
but it is always well to remember that a few dollars spent now, 
when we can well afford it, notwithstanding the state of the 
on may save us millions later on and many thousand 

ves. 

We have been stirred now and again by ominous reports and 
semiofiicial recommendations as to what the world thinks of us 
as a Nation and thinks of our foreign policy. We are more likely 
than not to be stirred further in the future. As a nation we 
have no friends, and we have not pursued a policy to make 
us friends. The European crisis has served to draw us closer to 
our South American neighbors than anything in years has done; 
but when this war is over abroad those who have been fighting 
for two years or more will naturally turn their bloodshot eyes 
across the seas to a Nation swollen with receipts from war mu- 
nitions, with national credit unimpaired, and resources intact, 
It will be a look of bitterness and disappointment, for every 
nation in that world war will be vanquished. There will be no 
victors. They will have been defeated by death, by sorrow, by 
debt; and after the war will be crushed by taxes. The only 
profits from the war, outside of. ethical ones, perhaps, will have 
been to the United States. They will be money profits, not 
profit by experience of others. 

THE EXAMPLE OF ENGLAND. 

We may well consider what happened in England when that 
country needed men to fight her battles. Her little standing 
army was as nothing to that of her opponents. She has been two 
years raising an adequate army, and it has not been able to do 
any effective fighting yet. A sister Republic of ours—France, our 
ancient ally—has been doing most of the fighting on the side of 
the allies. She was prepared, in a measure, and it was only that 
measure of preparedness that saved her capital from invasion. 
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I need not mention that Germany was prepared. Her prepared- 
ness, if it has not been able to win a decisive victory, has at 
least been suflicient to save her territory from invasion in turn 
and to make the whole world wonder at her wonderful resources 
and her military strength and efficiency. 

Englishmen have for yeats maintained about the same opin- 
ion of themselves that we enjoy about ourselves. Before the 
wer whenever a German said his country was prepared we ad- 
mitted it, and said that every German had to train for arms 
when needed. England said she was prepared. We admitted 
that too, for she had the same system that we have now—re- 
liauce on military resources instead of military strength. We 
know how England fared and is faring. There have been a few 
riots and a few drafting measures in the United Kingdom and a 
whisper that the noble spirit of old that prompted every 
mother’s son of them to turn out as one for their country, is 
decadent. It has been because England believed in the theory 
rather than the practice, of volunteer troops. The practice bas 
not worked out successfully as far as returns have shown. 
We need a spiritual Zeppelin or two to show us what patriot- 
ism means. Patriotism means serving country as well as loving 
it. We should attempt to devise a plan here for making every 
citizen love his country and show his affection by service that 
counts. We must act the part of statesmen not politicians. 
This is too sacred a cause for admixture and contamination by 
politics. 

We have time yet to take a measure of preparedness that will 
prepare for something. We have the money and can not afford 
not to spend it in so worthy a cause. There are times when 
saving is in spending in time. Next year may be too late. We 
have the past to profit by, the present is here, but the future is 
unforeseen. One famous American said, “ Millions for defense 
and not one cent for tribute.“ We still have the millions but 
are nevertheless paying tribute, and the tribute we are paying 
is a mortgage on the security of the future of the Nation. We 
are paying tribute to pacifists, which will be a good thing when 
they bring on a plan for universal peace that will work, but 
until they do we must be in a position to work out our own 
measures for peace—and that is in preparing for emergencies. 
The Hay measure does not prepare us for anything. The re- 
serve it creates is a figment of the imagination and will be for 
years to come. We shall still go on counting our resources for 
strength and fooling ourselves that they are adequate. We need 
a universal training, one that will give us all a chance to do 
something when the time comes and the need arises. We should 
devise that plan and put it through unhesitantly. We should 
prepare to take our armies off paper and put them on terra 
firma. We lave been fighting with paper armies too long. We 
jhave a sacred trust and a sacred duty. I for one do not want 
to be accused of failure in either. 


The McLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0¹ 


HON. MOSES P. KINK AID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, a strong and earnest attempt is 
being made to baffle if not stitle the real question now involved. 
Many are trying to make it appear that the question is whether 
the Congress will “stand by” or “uphold the hands” of the 
President; but, sir, the McLemore resolution does not involve 
any such a question. It involves the question of whether it 
would be a wise step to take to warn American citizens not to 
travel on armed merchantmen of belligerent nations. Mr. 
Speaker, my predilection is very strong for cooperating with the 
President in any international issue, I deem it very desirable 
that our American people stand together regardless of political 
affiliations when an issue may arise with a foreign nation. I 
will sacrifice much in a partisan way to be with the President 
in such a crisis, as I did in fact do in a conspicuous instance 
when my convictions were decidedly to the contrary. But my 
vote then only helped to ratify what had been already haif ac- 
complished before the vote was taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I defy anyone to read the record in this case 
whereby the issue is formed, on whieh Members are to vote, 
and find involved in it the question of whether Members will 
be “ standing by " or standing against the President by the way 
they vote. Speaking from the standpoint of the legal profes- 


sion, no such issue is contained in the pleadings by which the 
issue Is formed. It is only by the oral arguments made by the 
Members that any issue involving the President is intimated or 
brought in question and that is not legitimate. So far as the 
written record is concerned, consisting of the McLemore warn- 
ing resolution and the rule of the committee bringing it into 
the House go, the matter of “ standing by ” or against the Presi- 
dent is not put in issue, but it is a question of the wisdom of 
giving warning to our citizens to not travel on armed merchant- 
men of belligerent nations that is expressly put in issue. A 
vote upon this question, therefore, will show how the Members 
of the House stand upon the warning resolution.. That is, if a 
vote were permitted upon the real question, such would be the 
case. But we are going to be cheated out of a vote directly 
upon the question by parliamentary juggling, the final part of 
which is the motion to table the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of neutrality is directly involved in 
the present issue. It is so plain that any man who runs may 
read that to needlessly persist in the exercise of our rights to 
travel on these armed merchantmen of the nations at war, 
thereby to hinder or obstruct one or the other in attacking its 
foe, is against a neutrality policy. For an American citizen to 
deliberately and unnecessarily place himself upon one of these 
armed merchantmen knowing it is traveling into a war zone, it 
seems to me, is like willingly going between two enemies and 
saying to one or the other “ You dare not shoot because you 
may injure me. I am a citizen of a neutral nation anc you 
dare not shoot me.” 

Mr. Speaker, I favor a policy of scrupulous neutrality with 
regard to this European war. Every American citizen has a 
right to his own views, and most of us will unavoidably express 
a sympathy for one side or the other, owing to where we trace 
our ancestry. But in every public way, collectively and as a 
Nation, in my judgment we citizens owe it to our country as 
a patriotic duty to studiously avoid taking sides with either 
of the belligerents. Mr. Speaker, no condition of which my 
mind can conceive could in my judgment be more demoralizing 
to our country than for America to become involved in this 
European war, especially if we were to take sides with either. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the President has requested a vote 
upon the question of warning I think we owe it to him and at 
the same time to the American people to vote upon that ques- 
tion squarely and directly, and thereby advise the President 
how the Members believe their constituents stand upon the 
issue. Inasmuch as the President has asked for a referendum 
of the matter why not deal with it consistently in that way 
and then the Congress and the President abide by the result. 

Mr. Speaker, as I view it, giving warning to our citizens not 
to unnecessarily travel upon the armed vessels of belligerent 
nations is a step supported by every rule of ordinary prudence, 
common sense, and humanity, and I am constrained to believe 
that an overwhelming majority of my constituents will view 
the question in the same way. It is in keeping with the homely 
maxim that an ounce of preventative is worth a pound of cure. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not favor the McLemore resolution in tote. 
In fact I would discard nine-tenths of the language it contains. 
First, I would strike out of the nine lengthy “ whereas” para- 
graphs. I would only preserve the few simple words it con- 
tains to fhe effect that citizens of the United States be warned 
against traveling on armed merchantmen of belligerent nations, 
in the language of the substitute proposed by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] which reads: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives, citi- 
zens of the United States, under existing conditions and irrespective of 


rights, ought to refrain from taking passage on armed ves- 
eat nations, except in case of imperative necessity. 


The Beginning of Militarism. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 24, 1916. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I voted “ pres- 
ent” when my name was called on the passage of H. R. 
12766, a bill to “increase the efficieacy of the military estab- 
lishment of the United States.” The passage of this bill was a 
great rebuke to the “ big Army ” men in Congress. It calis for 
only 20,000 men in addition to the Army strength of 
120,000 already authorized. On that score I had no complaint 
to make, 
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But the provision for military training and military courses 
to be placed in the public schools makes it impossible for me 
to support it. I have no objection to military schools, where 
those who desire to do so may take military instruction. But 
this bill would supply the public schools with guns and all 
sorts of war equipment, and it details United States Army offi- 
cers to give military training. The whole atmosphere of our 
schools, and all the children in them, would become charged 
with the war spirit. It is the beginning of European mili- 
tarism in this country. I can never support the teaching of 
the horrible science of war to the youth in our public schools. 

TO LIMIT ARMAMENTS. 

The military spirit is running rampant throughout this coun- 
try. We seemingly have forgotten that this Government’s duty 
is to use the present opportunity to teach the warring nations 
of the world that peace pays better, and that all disputes can 
be settled without bloodshed, by cool-headed conference. We 
ought to be promoting this sentiment through the columns of 
the daily press, rather than our big Navy and big Army 
schemes. But frenzy has taken the place of reason. There- 
fore all that I can do is to give notice that I shall offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to all the “ preparedness” bills which may 
come before this House: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the conclusion of agreements between 
the aang nations of the world, to which the United States is a party, 
wherein limitation of armaments or disarmament of such nations 
yroposed, the President shall have authority, in his discretion, to 
imit or suspend any provision of this act. 


The Bogy of Alien Illiteracy. 


i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 
OF OHIO, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 24, 1916. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following 
editorial from the North American Review of March, 1915: 


THE BOGY OF ALIEN ILLITERACY. 


The President's veto of the immigration bill, happily effective, should 
serve a double 8 It should put an end to the mistaken effort 
to debar from this petit otherwise acceptable immigrants on the sole 
ground of illiteracy, and it should lead to a general recognition of the 
unjust and unreasonable character of that effort. We may unhesitat- 
ingly concede that carat | is an evil and that unrestricted immigra- 
tion is or would be an evil. But the evil of illiteracy is not to be 
abolished by excluding immigrants who can not read and write, and 
the worst evils of promiscuous immigration are not to be corrected 
by making literacy the test for admission, ‘The illiterates are not, per 
se, the worst class of undesirables. The most serious evil lies in the 
entrance to this country of wastrels, of degenerates, of the physicall 
and mentally infirm—above all, of the morally corrupt. No rationa 
man should object to the strictest possible exclusion of these. But 
there should be no hesitation in preferring an immigrant who is tech- 
nically illiterate, 785 actually intelligent, honest, and industrious, to 
one who is stupid, dishonest, and lazy, though gifted with all the 
technical scholarship of the academic curriculum. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that illiteracy is not merely an 
imported thing. It bears the stamp “ Made in America,” too. Indeed, 
there is Song i more native than naturalized illiteracy, if we take our 
whole population into the reckoning; and there is nearly as much 
native as naturalized if we have regard to only the white race. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910 the numbers of illiterates above the age 
of 10 years were as follows: 


Wesgroes, American bor .202 0 5k ee 2, 227, 731 
Whites, American born. k 1, 534, 272 
WALO ROMP UNIT CIR a Se aes 1, 650, 361 


Thus there were almost as many white native Americans illiterate 
as there were illiterate immigrants. True, the proportion of the 
former to the whole was far less than of the latter. et in at least 
one State the percentage of illiterate native white people was con- 
siderably greater than the percentage of illiterate immigrants in the 
whole country. In Louisiana no fewer than 15 per cent of the native 
whites above the age of 10 were illiterate, while in the whole United 
States only 12.7 per cent of immigrants suffered that disability. Of 
course it might be argued that if we have so many illiterates of our 
own there is the more cause for excluding those of other lands who 
seek to come thither. But there would be to this the ready and 
effective reply that we are sorely disqualified for casting contumelious 
and condemnatory stones at the unfortunate of other countries. 

There is more force in this latter contention because of the fact that 
native illiteracy is commonly self-propagating, while alien illiteracy is 
not. Our native illiterates too often bring up their children as illiter- 
ates, while illiterate immigrants do not. That is indeed one of the most 
impressive circumstances of the whole case. The average native illiter- 


ate is the child of an illiterate, but the illiterate immigrant almost 
invariably takes pains to have his children educated. The result is that 
the children of Immigrants are the most generally literate class of our 
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entire ulation. Here are the percentages of illiteracy amon 
= a pe g eracy ong adults 


A L A a EE E DAE ͤ — teh 30. 4 
Whites, foreign born ATA NEL PRCT ANA TN 
Whites, American born of American parents 
Whites, American born of immigrant parents__._..._.__.._____ 


Thus the illiterate children of immigrants were less than one-third 
as many, proportionately, as the illiterate children of native Americans. 
Wha the natural and inevitable deduction? Why, that illiterate 
immigration, while a present evil, assures a much greater future good. 
It increases for the present the sum total of illiteracy in the Nation, 
but promises in the next generation to decrease its proportion. It 
aoe a present generation of illiterates, but a coming generation of 

erates. 

There is the less reason for applying the literacy restriction to Im- 
migration at this time, because for some years to come the volume 
of aliens entering this country is practically certain to be greatly 
diminished as a result of the European war. hile the war lasts there 
will be few immigrants. Some who would otherwise haye come will 
not come because they can not get passage, in the great disturbance 
of ocean traffic; some because they are in the armies or were in the 
armies and have been killed; some because they expect soon to be 
need in the armies; some because they are urgently needed to carry 
on the industries the ranks of whese workers have been depleted by the 
military conscription. 

So much while the war lasts. But with the return of peace we need 
look for no marked 8 of migration to America. The enor- 
mous losses of the war will have decreased the industrial efficiency of 
the chief European nations so greatly that all the survivors will be 
needed at home, and will, in fact, have at home greater opportunities 
of achievement and of gain than they would have here. Nor will the 
need be for men merely to man the ordinary industries. The devasta- 
tion of the war will enormously increase the amount of work that is 
to be done. The lands in which the war has raged will need all their 
own citizens and all who can be spared by their neighbors to rebuild 
their razed cities, to till their ravaged fields, and to rehabilitate their 
prostrated industries. They will have no workers to spare for America, 

It is not to be expect that any considerable number will desert 
their stricken fatherlands and come hither, though for our own good 
we might selfishly wish that they might do so. In former ages such 
migrations did occur; sometimes with results of amazing beneficence 
to the lands which gave asylum to the exiles. The famous linen in- 
dustry of Ireland, though it had long before existed, was enormously 
increased and raised to its greatest efficiency and pros rity by the 
infiux of skilled workmen from Belgium. More notable, use more 


numerous, was the similar movement of French exiles. From 1684 to 


1691, following the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the very flower 
of the French nation migrated to other lands. Great industries were 
ruined, never to rise again in France, though some of them did rise 
elsewhere. The Norman hat trade, formeriy the greatest in Europe, 
8 Three-fourths of the silk workers of Lyons and Touraine 
went info exile, to reestablish their Industry at Spitalsfield, England, 
and in Holland. Frenth Plo, oie settled zA thousands in Brandenburg 
and in Berlin, more than doubling the population of that city and start- 
ing it upon its way to greatness, Some came to America, and still 
others, led by the nephew ot Duquesne, settled at the Cape of Good 
Hops and laid the foundations of civilization in South Africa. 

uch as we might welcome the Belgians, however, there will be no 
such exodus after this war, any more than there was from France in 
1871. Some will be constrained by patriotism to remain at home; 
some will be restrained by their Governments ; some will remain in the 
expectation that there will be greater profit there than here, as there 
well may be. The spirit now shown by the whole Belgian nation, from 
King Albert down, indicates that the “ fortissimi’ of Cmsar's time 
will find worthy descendants in our own day, and that not eyen- this 
latest and worst of the conflicts which during so many centuries have 
raged in that cockpit of Europe” will cause Belgium to be deserted 
by the surviving remnant of her people. 

We may, therefore, prudently assume that for a number of 1 we 
shall receive so few immigrants that the minor percentage of flliteracy 
among them will be a negligible quantity, particularly if we adopt 
and enforce suitable restrictions based upon grounds of character and 
efficiency. It is for his own criminality or economic worthlessness 
that the alien should be penalized and got for the deprivation which 
he has suffered unwillingly at the hands of the Government from which 
he is seeking to escape to better things. 


Early Irish Settlers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN roe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, while the subject of immigra- 
tion is up I desire, under leave to print, to present some informa- 
tion relative to early Irish settlers. I submit as a part of my 
remarks a tribute to the Irish settlers of the Pan Handle of 
Montgomery County, III., by Mr. John F. McCarron, of Farmers- 
ville, III.: : 

THE IRISH SETTLERS OF THE PAN HANDLE OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ILL. 
(By John F. McCarron, of Farmersville, III.) 

A careful census of the settlers of Irish extraction who settled 
upon the prairies of the Pan Handle of Montgomery County, III., 
50 and 60 years ago will show that only a few survive of that 
brave band of stout hearts. And yet it seems but yesterday 
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since most of them were active participants in the life of the 
community they loved so well. 

The history of Montgomery County can never be accurately 
written without a correct appreciation of the work of the Irish 
settlers of the Pan Handle. They have contributed a large share 
in the development of that county, and a knowledge of their 
lives, characters, and the work performed by them must be 
carefully reviewed by the historian for a full comprehension of 
their worth to the State and Nation. 

It must be first said of them that they loved and cherished 
the home of their adoption. As believers in and upholders of 
the Constitution and laws of the land they were surpassed by 
none and equaled by few. No heart beat with more patriotic 
pride than that of the Irish settler at the sight of Old Glory. 
And in his children he instilled the love of country and respect 
and devotion to her institutions. No one loves liberty—true 
liberty—more than the Irishman, and no one respects lawful 
constituted authority more than he. John Boyle O'Reilly has 
well described the Lrish attitude in that respect: 

I am Liberty—God's daughter! 
My symbols—a law and a torch; 
Not a sword to threaten slaughter, 
Nor a fame to dazzle or scorch; 
But a light that the world may see, 
And a truth that shall make men free. 


I am the sister of Duty, 
And 1 am the sister of Faith; 
To-day adored for my beauty: 
To-m>rrow led forth to death. 
I am she whom ages prayed for; 
Heroes suffered undismayed for; 
Whom the martyrs were betrayed for! 

When the men and women of Irish birth settled upon the 
prairies of the Pan Handle they brought with them the best 
characteristics of their race, namely, character, honor, thrift, a 
deep religious fervor, and splendid physique. These things made 
them a valuable addition to the brain and brawn of the Nation. 
Their sunny dispositions, their keen wit, and wholesome humor, 
combined with a sense of fairness and justice, made them re- 
spected by all. 

Blessed with broad minds, pure hearts, and sound bodies, they 
gave to the Republie the vitality so essential to its growth and 
progress. The great truths of Christianity were strongly im- 
bued in their minds and hearts and the Golden Rule was their 
“cloud by day and their pillar of fire by night.” They made 
the principles set forth in the Declaration of Indgpendence liv- 
ing things, and the great truths of centuries stood personified. 
They breathed into their hearts and souls the air of freemen 
and the exhilarating blood of new-born life coursed through 
their veins. 

In the old country their lot had been a hard one, through no 
fault of theirs. For centuries the beautiful land of their birth 
had been oppressed by the most damnable and tyrannical laws 
that had ever been enacted by one civilized country for another. 
And what a verdant spot. Father Tighe has eloquently por- 
trayed its beauty in the following words: 

It is the fairest patch of earth ever flung by the Creator out of the 
windows of God's heavens. On the face of the Almighty’s green foot- 
stool there is no land se green. Nowhere is the sky more soft, the air 
more blithe, the sun more mellow, than the sky that smiles, the air 
that blows, and the sun that shines upon this verdant sea-locked isle. 

For when the day god rejoicing in His strength streams up the 
valleys and rolls away the blue haze from the mountain tops all nature 
is aglow with congenia: gladness. When the early flowers of spring- 
time show their heads above the humid soil, and the enameled meads 
are lighted up with the Ineffable radiance of the noontide’s 3 
showers, the bewitching beauty of the landscape precludes all ordinary 
expressions of delight. n the hillside; the rose 
blushes in the valley; the birds tunefully carol in every grove and glen. 
Nature has blessed the ancient isle. 

The lands of their fathers had been taken from them and 
parceled out to the soldiers of a triumphant and tyrannical op- 
pressor. Civil and religious liberty was cast aside while the 
plunderers drove the Irish into the bogs and mountain fast- 
nesses, A price was placed upon the heads of those who dared 
oppose the plunderers who yearned for the spoils. To read the 
history of the terrible oppression in Ireland when the blood of 
her sons and daughters was shed for home and liberty makes 
one's blood boil with indignation. How terrible the crimes that 
were perpetrated upon her defenseless women and children. 
The eyes glisten with the tears of sorrow for Erin’s sons and 
daughters during this dark page of her history. The Irish peo- 
ple forgive those terrible wrongs, but they never can forget 
them. 

It is hard to forget when a deliberate attempt is made to 
Crive a nation of patriotic, God-fearing people from off the 
eurth—for no cause, except that they loved liberty. Can they 
forget how laws were made to drive every vestige of education 
and religion out of the land so that their posterity should be 
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brought up in the darkest ignorance and thus made easy of 
subjection? No, indeed. 

Would they stand idly by and allow their civilization to be 
thus taken from them? Would they permit their posterity to 
be deprived of centuries of learning dating back almost to the 


beginning of the Christian era? No; never! Not while a drop 
of Irish blood remained would they submit. How proud they 
were of the part played by them as a race. Back in the fifth 
and sixth centuries Ireland's missionaries had carried the work 
of Christian civilization to the Continent of Europe, especially 
among the Germanic tribes, when continental Europe and 
Britain, too, were enveloped in pagan ignorance. Universities 
flourished in Ireland and were the seats of learning for western 
Europe. In 887 the University of Ardmach alone had an en- 
roliment of 7,000 students. Ireland was rich in culture and 
education. It would be interesting to show the large part she 
played in the Christian civilization of Europe, but space forbids. 

The oppressor would take from the sons and daughters of 
Erin the priceless heritage of centuries. He did not care for cul- 
ture, education, honor, and character so long as there was an 
opportunity to lay his murderous hands upon the beaten and 
bruised body of Erin. Kill her children, ravish her noble and 
pure women, and murder her men, yet he could not conquer the 
spirit of the Irish race. Ireland's beloved poet, Tom Moore, has 
well described this spirit: 

The minstrel fell—but the foeman’s chain 
Could vot bring his proud soul under; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 
For he tore its cords asunder 
And said, No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery ; 
any songs were made for the pure and free— 
hey shall never sound in slavery!” 

The spirit above described is as fertile and as fair in the de- 
scendants of the Irish in this country as it was in the days of 
long ago. It was this selfsame spirit that animated and sus- 
tained the Irish settlers in the trying days when the Pan Handle 
was a wliderness. 3 

In the early days there were no roads to guide the Irish settlers 
over the vast prairie. They followed the trails that wound here 
and there over the knolls and around the swamps. And when 
they had erected their homes they proceeded to plant their crops. 
In the swamps they found the germs of ague and malaria lurking 
and ready to fasten their grip upon them. Many of the Irish fell 
a prey to those diseases. Physicians were scarce, and what few 
there were could not attend all, There were times when there 
were not sufficient well people to wait upon those who were sick. 
Thank God, there were doctors, if I may call them so, who under- 
stood quite well the simple remedies that do much to alleviate 
the sufferings of those afflicted with those diseases, and who as 
nurses were unequaled. They were the women. Through all 
hardships and privations they were ever ready to do their part 
in the great work of settlement. The good old Irish machree 
(mother) was an indispensable factor. Her charm and nobility 
are well summed in the following lines of the poet: 

Pray come and unfold the strange secret to me, 
And tell what an Irishman means by machree, 
"Tis the light of the day and the warmth of the sun, 
The ripple of waters that laughingly run, 
The sweet bloom of youth, the harvest of years, 
The gold of ail smiles, and the salt of all tears ; 
"Tis the thrill of the hand and the light of the eye, 
ow of the cheek, and the lip's softest sigh ; 
"Tis the gladness of welcome, the pang of farewell, 
And the loneliness lett by the funeral knell ; 
"Tis father and mother; ‘tis children and wife, 
The music of woman'’s—the wine of man’s life; 
"Tis all that he lives for and hopes for above; 
Tis an Irishman’s heart making vocal Its love, 
The whole of creation, and one isle in the sea ; 
that's what an Irishman means by machree. 

What a spirit was manifested by those good old Irish men and 
women! God bless them, every one. They were firm believers 
in toleration and practiced the virtues of faith, hope, and char- 
ity. No stranger was ever sent hungry from the door of «ny 
of them, and the latch string always hung on the outside. 

Kind-hearted, courageous, and generous, they made all feel 
who came in contact with them the fullness of those virtues. 

They laid broad and deep the foundation of good citizenship. 
Side by side they erected the church and school. In the de- 
velopment of true citizenship they realized that religion and 
education go hand in hand. 

In the technique of mathematics and rhetoric they did not 
excel, but in natural ability, keen perception, and genuine 
honesty they were unsurpassed. America needed them, as she 
does to-day—men and women possessed of the latter qualities 
more than of the first two mentioned. 

History shows that in the part played by the Irish in Amer- 
ica they have borne their share with great credit and honor to 
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Lest we forget, let it be remem- 
bered that the first Commodore of the American Navy was John 


themselves and the Republie. 


Barry, an Irishman. The convincing and eloquent orators of 
the Colonies were Matthew Lyons and Patrick Henry, both of 
Trish descent. John Hancock, the first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was the descendant of an immigrant from 
Ireland. The secretary of the Continental Congress, Charles 
‘Thompson, was born in Maghera, Ireland. John Nixon, who was 
the first to publicly read the Declaration of Independence from 
the statehouse in Philadelphia, July 8, 1776, was the son of 
Richard Nixon, of county of Wexford, Ireland. The man who 
first printed the Declaration of Independence was John Dunlap, 
who was born in Strabane, county of Tyrone, Ireland. Ten 
signers of the Declaration of Independence were of Irish birth 
or Irish descent. Prominent among those was Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, 

When the Continental Army was in dire distress and Congress 
was unable to supply its needs, the plan of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania ” was created by a number of gentlemen for the pur- 
pose of supplying the Army with provisions and clothing. The 
total sum raised to supply the Army was $1,575,000, of which 
amount $560,000 were subscribed by members of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick and the Hibernian Society. 

One historian, speaking of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
has this to say: 

In December, 1781, Gen. George Washington was elected an adopted 
member of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phila- 
delphia, and in his letter of acceptance to the president of the society 
he said: “I accept with sin 1 pleasure the ensign of so worthy a 
fraternity as that of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—a society dis- 
tinguished for the firm adherence of its members to the glorious cause 
in which we are embarked.” k 

Brilliant are the pages of our country's history with the 
deeds and courage of the Irish race. From the birth of the 
Republic the Irish have shed their blood and sacrificed them- 
selves upon the altar of our country in order that liberty might 
prevail throughout the land and the government of a free 
people be maintained. In all the wars of our country they have 
been ever ready to do and dare and die. And they stand to-day, 
us of yore, ready to do their country’s bidding. 

No braver soldiers ever wore the trappings of the United 
States than men of Irish birth and descent. This was shown 
in a splendid manner in the late Civil War. The correspondent 
of the London Times, writing to his paper, had the following to 
say of the charge of Meagher’s Irish brigade up the slopes of 
Marys Heights at Fredericksburg: 

Never at Fontenoy, at Albureau, or at Waterloo did men show the 
daring and the courage of their race than was evinced by the sons of 
Prin 15 their sixth frantic dashes against the ‘eapregnable position of 
the foe. That any mortal man might carry the position seems idle 
to believe, but the dense masses which lay within 40 yards of the 
muzzles of Col. Walton’s guns is the best evidence of what manner 
of men were they that pushed on to death with the dauntlessness of a 
race that have won glory upon a thousand battle filelds and never 
a ee deserved it than at the foot of Marys Heights, December 

Not alone in warfare but in the material pursuits of life 
they have contributed a large share of our country’s brain and 
brawn. And they will continue to do so, for an Irishman is by 
nature a true American citizen in all that the word typifies. 

The Irish settlers of the Pan Handle were scoffed at because 
of their rough appearance and lack of education, but those who 
scoffed were ignorant of the character of those people. Little 
did they know about the Irish, and they took no trouble to find 
out anything about their past. But character will always tell, 
and those who scoffed soon found out how foolish they were, 
for the Irish people from the beginning showed themselyes 
thoroughly adapted to their new condition. i 

Those men and women had suffered for liberty and justice 
as their fathers before them. They had come to America to 
enjoy those natural rights which God ordained that all men 
should enjoy, and which are so clearly annunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence. They found in the Pan Handle 
that haven where under the Stars and Stripes they could prac- 
tice and enjoy true liberty and contribute their share in the 
upbuilding of the State and Nation. s 

It was my good fortune to have grown up among those peo- 
ple. A child of the race I learned early their characters and 
as time went on my desire to emulate those good old men and 
women grew upon me, 

Often have I stood for hours ‘neath the shade of one of the 
clustering trees of a grove in a favorite spot where they were 
wont to gather and listen to the jestings and banterings of the 
men folk. What wit! Humorous and keen, that flowed in as 
natural a manner from their lips as the water trickles from 
the miller’s wheel. No Grecian god ever enjoyed a feast more 
than I enjoyed those gatherings. As I recall to mind many of 
those occasions I laugh at the quaint things said and marvel at 
the wonderful natural ability shown by them, 


Who of our generation can accurately portray the sufferings 
endured by the Irish settlers? Yea, to do that. one must have 
suffered with them. They endured hardships and suffered 
privations because they loved liberty and justice. No poor 
words of mine can pay those men and women a higher tribute 
than to say, that they were honest, generous, industrious, God- 
fearing, liberty-loving Americans. And of them the poet has 
well said: 

They came from the hills of Erin away from a tyrant's ban, 
Seeking a home on your kindlier shore, where a man may be a man; 


Holding your friends as chosen friends, your foes as thelr hated foes, 
Faithful to death in blood and breath were those loyal Mac's and O's. 


Columbia, Queen of the Western Gate, whose bountiful hands outspread 
To the exiled poor of the older lands give succor of peace and breail. 
We ask no boon but the best you have, the highest you ever knew, 
For the rank and file of the ancient isle who has given its best to you. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TPXAS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the subject of for- 
eign immigration has been passed upon by the two great political 
parties of this country. In 1896, the year when Mr. Bryan was 
the Democratic nominee for President, the Democratic platform, 
which he indorsed, made the following declaration: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it in 
the home market. 

In the same year the Republican national platform contained 
the following declaration: 

For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of 
the wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low- 

riced labor we demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly en- 
‘orced and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United States 
those who can neither read nor write. 

The candidates for President and Vice President of the United 
States nominated upon the platform containing this latter dec- 
laration were elected. 

It will be remembered that Mr. McKinley, running on the 
Republican platform, the platform which specifically demanded 
the exclusion from entrance to the United States of immigrants 
who could neither read nor write, was elected President, and 
Mr. Bryan, whose platform only demanded exclusion of foreign 
pauper labor, so as to prevent competition with American labor 
in the home market, was defeated. Therefore when President 
Wilson, in bis recent message vetoing the Burnett immigration 
bill, asked the following question, “ Has any political party ever 
avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter?” 
the answer is, “ Yes; and it is found in the platforms above 
quoted of both great political parties.” Further answering the 
President’s question, I will state that the voters in that presi- 
dential election ratified that avowal at the ballot box; and if the 
voters of the United States have ever given their indorsement to 
any measure of legislation it has certainly indorsed, by their 
votes, the principles embodied in the Burnett immigration bill 
before Congress in its recent session, Not necessarily for your 
information, but because of the enlightening effect the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp may have on this subject, I will further state that 
in 1896-97 the Senate and House passed an immigration bill 
containing the literacy test found in the Burnett bill vetved re- 
cently by President Wilson. 

It was also vetoed by President Cleveland, and the House 
passed the bill over the President’s veto. In the Senate it 
failed of passage over the veto by a few votes. In 1898 the 
Senate passed an immigration bill containing the literacy test, 
but the bill, it is generally conceded, was crowded out of con- 
sideration of the House of Representatives by reason of the 
Spanish-American War. In 1902 the House passed an immi- 
gration bill containing the literacy test. In 1906 the Senate 
passed an immigration bill in which the literacy test was 
embodied. The House substituted a bill creating the Federal 
Immigration Commission. This commission consisted of nine 
members, eight of whom recommended the adoption of the 
literacy test as the most practical means for restricting, limit- 
ing, and better regulating immigration. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1913 the Senate and House passed an im- 
migration bill containing the test recommended by the com- 
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mission. The bill was vetoed by President Taft. That bill 
passed the Senate over the President's veto, but failed to pass 
the House over the President’s veto by 4 votes. 

Gentlemen, I voted to pass that bill over President Taft's 
veto and on the same ground that I voted to pass the Burnett 
bill over President Wilson’s veto. I advocated the passage of 
these immigration bills over presidential vetoes, because I was 
following the doctrine in the Democratic platform of 1896, 
namely, “to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to 
compete with our American labor in the home market,” and also 
because I was then and am now fully persuaded that the needs 
of the people of our country require some means to protect 
them, their rights, their work, and their future, against whole- 

sale immigration; immigration planned on a great scale first 
so that steamships may profit; and second to depress the condi- 
tion of the workers here by large numbers who may and do 
supplant them and take from them their opportunities to earn 
a livelihood; immigration which is so potent a factor to in- 
‘tensify and make acute the industrial and social injustice to 
our own people. In a word, there must be some provision to 
meet a serious and menacing situation jeopardizing American 
standards of life and American concepts of freedom. If there 
be any desire for further information as to the justification 
for the attitude of the advocates of immigration restriction, 
ample evidence can be found in the report of the Federal Im- 
migration Commission, the report of the Federal Bureau of 
Labor upon an investigation in Bethlehem, Pa., the report of 
the House committee giving the results of its investigation of 
the conditions in the steel industry (known as the Stanley 
Report), the statistics of immigration for the last 20 years, and 
many other sources of official and authentic information. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to rightly understand the motives of 
the men prompting this veto message I quote from a Washing- 
ton paper what took place when this Burnett bill was before the 
President for his consideration: 


Heading the list of opponents to this bill is Tammany and big busi- 
ness. Why? Because big business wants cheap labor and Tamman 
wants cheap votes. Next comes Bourke Cochran, of New York, a poli- 
tician who at some time in his life has belonged to almost all of the 
modern political parties and been true to none; and as to N 
GALLIVAN, who opposed the bill, I will let his remarks on this bill made 
in the House of Representatives on February 4, 1915, yon 
plainly that the Catholic Church, to which church he belon 
this bill and favored its veto. 
headnotes are as follows: 


“THB ROMAN CATHOLICS OF AMERICA AND THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS— 
SPERCH OF JAMES A. GALLIVAN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 4, 1915. 


“Mr, Speaker, let It never be said that within less than 150 years of 
the Declaration of Independence a Congress of the United States, so 
far forgetting the foundations of our own America, gave the lie to the 
hopes and to the aspirations of people struggling under the absolutism 
of Europe and other countries, and who, yearning for opportunities for 
improvement for themselves and those that came after them, found 
closed upon them the doors of a country which in the providence of 
God had been reserved as a haven for the struggling, aspiring manhood, 
wherever found on earth. [Applause.] 

The carth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof.’ All men are 
his creatures. Shall we dare to say that man, the image of the 
Creator, shall not have a share in the fruits of the fairest fina upon 
which the sun shines upon? 

“Mr. Speaker, I can see influences back of this proposed legislation 
other than those exercised and controlled by Co mee labor; I can 
see influences which dare not come out into the light of day, but which, 
under the cover of an inky, slimy darkness, masquerading in the guise 
and garb of so-called patriotic orders, are ceaselessly endeavoring to 
divide the great body of American citizenship along lines of racial and 
religious prejudice. I ask every fair-minded man in this body to listen 
to this extract from one of these so-called peronie publications, and 
when you have heard it ask yourselves whether there be even the 
shadow of truth in its base reference to ‘Rome and its lobby.“ The 
paper said in its last issue: 

“What the Menace said: 

“*On January 14 the Senate agreed to the conference report on the 
Burnett immigration bill without a record vote. Senator Reep, of Mis- 
souri, after four weeks of talk and filibuster in opposition against this 
meritorious measure, finally tired of talking and allowed the Senate to 
take the vote resulting in agreement. Among other things inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as part of bis remarks on the subject were 
telegrams and letters opposing the bill from Cardinal Gibbons; Edward 
Cummins, S. J. (supreme jesuit) ; John Cavanaugh, C. S. C., president 
of the Roman Catholic university at Notre Dame, Ind.; John J. Glen- 
non, archbishop of St. Louis, and the like” (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recond of Jan. 14, pp. 1606 and 1607.) 


Gentlemen, we will let a Washington daily paper speak fully 
on the reasons for this veto by President Wilson. They are as 
follows: f 
IMMIGRATION BILL IS DISCUSSED—PRESIDENT WILSON HEARS ARGU- 

MENTS BY BOTH SIDES AT OPEN MEETING—THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 

OF LABOR, RAILROAD BROTHERIIOODS, AND FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

PLEAD FOR THE LAW—-CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL INFURMED THE CHIEF 


EXECUTIVE “ONE MILLION SOCIALISTS” OPPOSE BILL—“ TAMMANY 
AND BIG BUSINESS” ALSO PROTEST. 


He shows 
gs, opposed 
His remarks and their introductory 


WASHINGTON, January 80. 
In the White House last week 300 men and women urged President 
Wilson to sign and urged him to veto the Burnett immigration bill. It 
was an interesting assembly that arranged itself in a semicircle around 
the Naticn’s Chief Executive, who gaye close attention to the workers’ 
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pleas for restriction and the oratorical flights of“ big business repre- 
sentatives. The battle was waged on the section of the bill providin, 

for a literacy test. Unions affiliated to the American Federation o 

Labor, the railroad brotherhoods, and the farmers’ organizations asked 
that the bill be s On the other side were the patriotic representa- 
tives of “ big business,” vote-hunting politicians from every party, and 
those who opposed the bill for sentimental reasons, 

Ex-Congressman Bourke Cockran, New York lawyer, and Congressman 
GALLIVAN, of Massachusetts, led the opposition. Their rounded sen- 
tences and inspiring appeals for the American fleg might well be 
termed classics for schoolboys. Such gems as these were common: “A 
constellation In the firmament of civilization.” 

Mr, Cockran indicated who he represented, however, when, in op 
sition to the literacy test, he said: “I believe a hand calloused with 
labor should be a better passport.“ 

Former Lieut. Goy. Whitman told the President he represented Tam- 
many and that that organization was opposed to the bill, 

Charles Edward Russell, magazine writer and lecturer, said, one 
million socialists” oppose the bill, which, he declared, was “ unsound 
and could not be enforced.” 

Secretary Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, diplo- 
matically called attention to the © position of some associations “ that 
depend for existence for contributions from the employing class.” -In 
re: erring. fe the $60,000,000 annual income of steamship companies, he 
said: This will account in a great measure for the opposition of 
societies of various nationalties composed wholly or partly of business 
men and the attorneys of business men,” whose freight charges might be 
increased to meet the companies’ deficit if immigration was restricted. 
The unionist 3 organized labor’s position on this question, and 
showed, by the testimony of investigators, that workers are correct 
when they state that ignorant aliens are beating down the living 
standard of Amercan wage earners. 

The President gave two and one-half hours to the hearin 
divided between the two forces. 
time for friends of the bill. 

J. H. Patten, the three farmers’ organizations, 
lions of members, presented resolutions passed by National and State 
conventions in favor of the bill. The speaker denied the claim that 
farmers desire the sort of immigrants the bill is intended to exclude. 
He protested against the“ Russianizing ” of American labor because of 
the influx of ignorant aliens. 

William M. Clark, vice Ro prendent Order of Railroad Conductors, 
spoke on behalf of the road brotherhoods, representing 350,000 
work who favor the bill. 

Dr. Stewart Paton, of New York, on behalf of various organizations 
of alienists and State boards of health, said that three-fourths of the 
insanity in certain sections of the country is the result of illiterate im- 
migration. He said the cost of maintaining them is greater than the cost 
of our ecmmon-school education. gures were startling. He said 
this insanity could be largely traced to the flood of aliens arriving every 


weak Fairchild, of Yale University, insisted that the illiteracy test 

American and fair. He stated that when this same bill was up for 
consideration in previous Congresses Italy built schoolhouses in antici- 
panon oe its passage. The schoolhouses were abandoned when the bill 
bale Ross, of Wisconsin University, sald that of all the tests that 
Sea eai proposed to restrict immigration, the one of illiteracy was 

Mr. Speaker, the opponents of the bill showed much alarm 
at the prospects of this country running short of labor. Many 
opponents declared in favor of restriction, but“ not this kind,” 
None of them, however, even hinted of an effective substitute. 
Among the other speakers against the bill were Representa- 
tives Sabath, Illinois; Goldfogle, New York; J. Hampton 
Moore, Pennsylvania; and Prof. Larned, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Oscar Villard, editor of New York Evening 
Post, and several representatives of foreign fraternal and other 
organizations, 

President Wilson stated that he vetoed the immigration bill 
because it seeks to exclude “those who could find nowhere 
else the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation for 
what they conceived to be the natural and inalienable right 
of man,” and because it excludes “ those to whom the opportuni- 
ties of elementary education have been denied without regard 
to their character, their purposes, or their natural capacity.” 

President Cleveland, President Taft, and President Wilson, 
all three, vetoed the literacy test. The House tried and failed 
to pass these bills over the President's veto. The literacy test 
in the last vetoed bill would have excluded chiefly Russian 
Jews and southern Italians. The objections to these immi- 
grants was not altogether that they can not read nor write. 
The advocates of the measure wishes to exclude the southern 
Italians and Russian Jews because they did not believe in the 
quality and character of these people. Failing to find any test 
of quality and character the literacy test was used. Our melt- 
ing pot is not capable of handling all kinds of people in unlim- 
ited quantities. We are afraid to put the Chinese and Jap- 
anese into the pot. We are finding out that in times of stress it 
has not Americanized all the other peoples whom we have 
admitted to our shores. The situation in which we find our- 
selves now, however, has an element in it which we have not 
faced in the past. The English, Irish, German, and Scandi- 
navian people that have come to the United States assimilate 
more readily than the immigrants that are coming now. The 
immigrants of the past were more productive people at home 
than the present ones. They were held in higher estimation in 
their own countries. Their quality and character were better. 
A policy that worked well with a Swede in 1890 will not be 
equally beneficent with a Sicilian in 1915. The melting pot can 


, which was 
Secretary Morrison had charge of the 


comprising mil- 
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not melt and transform the present stream of immigration, It 
is equally certain that there is a limit to its efficiency, and I 
believe that in the recent past we have overtaxed its abilities, 
and must call a halt by enacting an educational-test law. If 
so many of one kind of immigrants come that they remain un- 
Americanized let us meet the situation frankly and put a limit 
upon the numbers we will take from any one country and add to 
this any tests of quality and character that may be devised, 
and no better test than the educational one can be found. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bible tells us that a man can not serve 
two masters, and human experience abundantly sustains this 
doctrine; therefore there can be no English, German, Irish, or 
Catholic American, because a man can not serve two mas- 
ters; if they are Americans they can not be a German, Brit- 
isher, or Irishman, I regret to state that many men who have 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, thereby re- 
nouncing their allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, or 
power have, since the beginning of the present great European 
war, forgotten their oaths, and are now boldly taking the side 
of their relatives by blood, and have also boldly criticized our 
Congress and our President, thereby rocking our ship of state, 
making it much harder for our good and great President to 
steer clear of all foreign complications that might lead our 
country into war, which God forbid. 

Had these kickers (of foreign extraction) not been permitted 
to immigrate to our country this danger would have been 
avoided, and it behooves us to close this door to all persons 
who are not willing to become in good faith only American citi- 
zens. President Wilson was right when he said in his message 
vetoing the immigration bill that it would exclude “ those who 
could find nowhere else the right and opportunity of constitu- 
tional agitation for what they conceived to be the natural and 
inalienable rights of maa.” Because no civilized country will 
harbor in its bosom the anarchist, such as Herbert Parsons, 
who wrote on February 2, 1915, the following letter to me, 
namely : 


FEBRUARY 2, 1915. 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: To us it seems of very t consequence that the right 
of political asylum shall be maintai inviolate in this country. 

Phe history of nations—of others as well as of our. own—teaches 
that ‘at times poy through the unlawful destruction of property and 
the advocacy of this may despotism be wn off and representative 
government attained. 

We can only urge you to vote against passin 
(H. R. 6060) over the veto of the President. This we do solely on the 

round that the bill, in our hy geen runs counter to the proper and 

toric policy of this country in excluding and deporting (secs. 3 and 
19) aliens “who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of 
erty,” and in sub: ng to fine and imprisonment (sec. 28) “ any person 
who knowingly aids or assists any * * * (such) alien to enter the 
United States.” 


Yours, very truly, 


the 8 bill 


HERBERT PARSONS, 

President Friends of Russian Freedom, 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain, with President Wilson, that no 
other civilized country would accept as a citizen such a man as 
Herbert Parsons, who boldly advocates and teaches the destruc- 
tion of property in the foregoing letter in order to carry out 
his diabolical purpose of rushing this country into a reign of 
anarchy and despotism. But I wholly and respectfully dissent 
from the views of the President, who, it seems from his lan- 
‘guage above quoted, would admit to citizenship in this country 
men who claim that it is one of the inalienable rights of man 
to destroy property, as is shown by the aforementioned letter of 
Parsons. All classes of anarchists are rightfully excluded by 
the Burnett bill, therefore I shall again vote for the bill vetoed 
by the President this year. I believe that the allegiance of the 
American citizen, whether by birth or oath of allegiance, should 
be of the loftiest and most exclusive type, and in our country’s 
intercourse with foreign nations may she always be right—but 
right or wrong, our country. Our first duty is to our family 
and our country before we think of the other fellow, especially 
when the other fellow desires to come to our country to rock 
our boat, criticize, find fault with, and defy our laws and insti- 
tutions, and in two instances murder our Presidents. 

Mr. Speaker, the following letters from labor organizations 
express fully my views on this subject, and are as follows: 

Boston, Mass., January 30, 1915, 

Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS, 


NS. 
Washington, D. O. 
5 45.000 a ae of the — — — Workers“ 
on desire passage o immigration now ore gress, 
because a s. t measure of ction will tend against the glu 


desirable, upon what 


can it rest than that of intelligence 
and education. property qualification. 


Surely one would not impose a 


It is sald that the percentage of iiliteracy is hich in the United 


States. If that is so, the literacy test can be no hardship on the immi- 
grants from the nations of higher education than ours, Also, if we 
are more illiterate, it is use we have admitted a million or more 
each year with no educational test, and we need the protection of the 
literacy test to raise the standard of immigration, 

With due respect to the President, we do not think he understands 
the wage-earners’ battle for a living, and we respectfully ask you to 
vote to yom the bill over the veto of the President. 

ery truly, yours, 
O. L. BAIXE, 
General Scerctary-Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO, February 1, 1915, 
Hon. Jonx H. Srepuens, M. C. à ; Éd 

Drar Sim: The American labor movement deeply regrets the action 
of President Wilson in yetoing the immigration bill, and on behalf 
of several thousand organized workers, with whose sentiments on this 
question I am famillar, I wish to express the hope that you will vote 
to repass the bill over the President's veto. 

With ali due respect to the President’s sincerity we should like to 
know what surer test of sentiment could be obtained than the fact 
ar this — has — Heyl a roval ine rng al within 

ree years overwhelming rities ? n . without a 
doubt, . the sentiments of the American 8 
denouncing the bill on the ground that an 
furnishes no test as to character or Industry, have, with few excep- 
tions, opposed as strenuously every other means of restriction that has 
been considered in the past. However, restriction is the big issue here, 
and not so much the method by which the restriction is to be brought 


about. 

The statisticians who tell us how few people we have to the square 
mile or how many more millions our acres can support don't seem to 
have done much toward putting the incoming millions on to those 
untilled acres or from preventing those millions from settling down in 
the industrial centers, to make worse a labor situation in which there 
are several applicants for every available position. 

With the products of the farm the highest In years, and with hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers unable to secure employment, large 
numbers of whom are in the charity line, we are confronted with a 
situation that can not be either settled or relieved by the theorist 
with his handy pencil. 

The labor movement is earnestly concerned in this immigration ques- 
tion, and we again express ope that you are in sympathy with 
the u porposes of the Burnett bill, and that you will give cone approval 
at proper time to its repassage over the President's objections. 

ery respectfull 


y. 
: RALPH v. BRANDT. 


Urica, N. Y., February 1, 1915. 
Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, i 1 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The undersigned is directed by the executive council of 
the New York State Federation of Labor, a boar representing 700,000 
organized workers of the State of New York, to respectfully request 

ou to vote snd use all honorable means to override the veto by the 

dent on the imm tion bill. The organized workers of this State 
feel that this bill is of the prete importance for the future welfare 
of the workers of this coun 7 both organized and unorganized. The 
ending of the present war will more than likely send tọ these shores 
millions of workers to crowd an already overcrowded labor market, 
tair to the organized workers of this country who are using 

= 

aei fha 


possible to assimilate and educate the fore worker to 
some safeguard against the influx of the illiterate of the Old 
orld. Thanking you in advance for complying with this 
I am. respectfully, 


ple. Those who are 
ucational qualification 


request, 


Epwarp A. BATES, 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have very recently received many letters 
from numerous labor organizations throughout the country fa- 
voring this bill. I will here insert the following ones as part of 
my remarks, namely: 

BuiLpixe TRADES COUNCIL OF DALLAS AND VICINITY, 
Dallas, Tex., February 19, 1916. 
To 888 States Senators cid Congressmen of Tewas, Washington, D. C., 
or ng: 

This is to notify you that the Dallas Building Trades Council of 
Dallas and Vicinity is especially interested in the 8 of the Burnett 
immigration bill, which will come up, we are informed, ssage at 
this session of Congress; and we are joining with all organ labor, 
not only of Texas but of the entire United States and Canada, and par- 
ticularly the South, in asking our Senators and Congressmen to support 
this bill when same is presented to Congress for final ge. 

You may have rted the bil! at the last session of Congress, when 
it almost became a law over the veto of the President, but we are askin 

ou to use your influence and vote this time to have this bill enacte 

to law and become effective before the t European war is over, 
when we believe a great influx of undesirable immigrants will pour into 
this country if this bil! is not a law at that time. 

Thanking you in advance for your support of the Burnett immf; 
bill when ‘t i presented to Congress for passage, which we 
is a solution to this question, we beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 


for 


tion 
ieve 


DaLLas BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL, 
Davio G. HINCKLEY, President. 
W. A. Goons, Secretary. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., February 18, 1916. 
Hon. Jony H. STEPHENS, 
f Represen 


House o tatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Realizing that the Burnett immigration restriction bill Is of the 
greatest importance to the workingmen, therefore it is requested upon 
your part t you vote for the passage of this bill, and, if necessary, 
vote against the President of the United States, should he veto the bill 
15 — — hn Mes at th kingman will bear the brunt of 

r rea e wor! w r the brunt o 
the battle after the European war is over, and in order that the social 
conditions under which the American workingman is living shall be 
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continued it is necessary that a restricted immigration bill, such as 
the Burnett bill, should be passed, 
San ANTONIO Trappes COUNCIL, 
Jas. R. WEBB, President, 
Harry M. SPANGLER, Secretary. 


TAE ILLINOIS Stare FEDERATION OF LABOK, 
Chicago, Hl., February 21, 1916. 


To the Members of the Siety-fourth Congress, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Illinois State Federation of Labor, representing 
nearly half a million organized working people in the State of Illinois, 
requests you to vote for the Burnett immigration bill, and, in event 
that it is vetoed, to vote for its passage over the veto of the President. 

The legislation pro d in the Burnett bill is becoming more and 
more necessary. Evidence of this can be seen in every industrial cen- 
ter in the country. Thousands of illiterate foreigners, with whom it is 
difficult and in some cases almost impossible for other working prope 
to even communicate, are at the mercy of cheap-labor exploiters. This 
condition should not be permitted to grow worse, It must be im- 
proved if the American standard of life is to prevail, 

To speak of America as the haven of refuge for the oppressed of 
the world” is D A when that phrase is merely used as a cover 
under which to bring into the United States the oppression existing in 
some foreign lands, Immigrants coming to this country should be of 
the kind capable of quickly adjusting themselves to the standards of 
life here and to the American ideas of N progress, and 
freedom. The invasion of our country by stimulated immigration, par- 
ticularly from southern and eastern Europe, may be profitable to steam- 
ship companies, to the Steel Corporation, to mine owners, and to other 
employers of cheap labor, but it is a danger to American institutions 
so grave that the necessity for a check upon it, such as is provided for 
in the Burnett immigration bill, is so obvious that we believe it scarcely 
needs argument. 

We respectfully urge that you join with us in this effort to protect 
American standards, and that to this end you do everything in your 
power to bring about the enactment of the Burnett immigration Dill 
at the prosent session of Congress. 

Respectfully, 
ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
By V. A. OLANDER, 
Seerctary Treasurer, 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Ohicago, Ill., February 21, 1916. 


To the Honorable Representatives of the Siaty-fourth Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sins: The Chicago Federation of Labor, representing over 
250,000 organized men and women, request that you yote for the Burnett 
immigration bill and also vote for same in the event this legislation is 
vetoed by the President. 

We make this request on the und that American standards of liv- 
ing can not resist the onslaught of immigration from southern and 
eastern 3 that it stimulated by steamship companies, mine op- 
erators, the Steel Trust, and other employers of cheap labor. 

We are aware of the sentimental protests against this bill that have 
so artfully been manufactured by those who would degrade and exploit 
the men and women of labor; but we call your attention to the report 
of the United States Commission on Immigration that investigated this 
question, and which, after nearly four years’ study, and at an. expense 
of approximately $1,000,000, took a position identical with that of the 
trade-union movement. 

We are asking our Representatives In Congress to protect us from 
this unnecessary and unfair competition. Our battle for a continuance 
of American living standards should enlist the sympathy and support 
of every one whose ideals of democracy are not dimmed by the pleas of 
those who are blind to national dangers because of cheap labor and an 
iNiterate citizenship. 

We respectfully request that you join with us in this effort for 
American standards and do all in your power to obtain positive action 
by Congress Ronin | this session. 

We hope you will vote for the Burnett ey — as bill on its final 
passage and also in the event of its being vetoed by the President. 

Thanking you for consideration of same, we beg to remain, 

Most respectfully, 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
E. N. NOcKELS, Secretary. 


MINING DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1916, 
Hon. JoHN H. STEPHENS, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In the name of the nearly one-half million men affiliated 
with the mining department of the American Federation of Labor, and 
for the goon of all the workers of America, I am nerob: requesting you 
to vote for the passage of the Burnett immigration bill. 

Employers of labor, especially those connected with employers’ asso- 
ciations and shipping trusts, are utterly selfish and un-American in 
their desire for unrestrict im tion conditions, Their greedy 
desire for profit overshadows all attempts of the workers to t the 
breaking down of American standards of . und 9 5 and, as 
some of them have brutally stated, they find the pauper immigrant 
laborer an excellent “ wage regulator.” 

We in the ranks of labor do not propose to be so regulated; we 
object to being brought to the economic and social conditions of the 
southern Euro pauper laborer, and we ask you, in the name of 
Americanism, justice, and common decency and honesty, to vote for 
the passage of this bill, even over the President's veto. 

The American Federation of Labor and all the affiliated interna- 
tional, district, and 'ocal unions are unanimous in their desire for the 
provisions of the bill, and we sincerely hope that our plea to you 
will not be in vain. 

JAMES LORD, 


Yours, truly, 
President Mining Department, A. F. of L. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe with Mr. Bates that at the end of 
the present European war millions of foreigners will seek our 
shores to escape the fearful taxation that will be levied by all 
of the belligerent nations upon their citizens, 


They will also be induced to emigrate to this country because 
of better wages and because our money will be good all over the 
world, while their home wages will be small and their money 
far below par in value. 

They will further seek citizenship in this country in order to 
escape military service in future wars in their country. 

Mr. Speaker, every foreign soldier becoming a citizen of 
and securing a job in this country after the close of this war 
will deprive an American citizen of a job. Why, then, should 
any lover of our country vote to take the bread out of the 
mouths of our American children, or clothes off of their backs, 
to give some illiterate foreigner the jobs of our own needy 
countrymen? 

We are told by the Bible “that charity should begin at 
home.” Now, let us practice as well as teach this wholesome 
and just doctrine by voting for this bill, and thus carry into 
effect this Divine command. 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 16, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled “An act to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1916. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
bill. The revenue it will permit to be realized will help to re- 
plenish our depleted Treasury, and necessity makes it impera- 
tive that money for that purpose be realized. But I favor it 
also because the principle involved is in accord with the policy 
of the protection of American industries. I voted against the 
law now sought to be repealed when it was enacted, and I had 
previously to that time so voted. To encourage this industry, 
yet young, to help to expand and increase the production of 
sugar is a thoroughly economic and sound policy for America to 
pursue. It is obvious to everyone that the high cost of living is 
directly involved, and this problem, so serious to American con- 
sumers, may be solved by increased production and the price 
lowered in keeping with. the irresistible law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. Speaker, the sugar-beet industry has helped to diversify 
farming here and there in the old-developed sections of our 
country, while at the same time it has contributed directly and 
very noticably to the development of newly settled sections of 
the West. Observation shows it goes hand in hand with the 
irrigation of arid lands, the most productive home-making, home- 
building land act that was ever passed. 

In connection with the operation of the national reclamation 
law, the fostering of the raising and the manufacture of sugar 
beets inures to the mutual benetit of the Government and water 
users under irrigation projects. It is a fact that, viewed from a 
practical standpoint, the growth and manufacture of sugar beets 
under these projects has become almost indispensable to the 
interests of the Government and the water users. 

It would be very easy to secure verification from the officials 
of the Reclamation Service that wherever sugar-beet culture is 
practiced on these projects water users are able to make prompt 
payment to the Government of construction and maintenance 
charges, while, on the other hand, if the irrigation project is 
located too distant from a sugar-beet factory the making of the 
annual payments to the Government for the cost of building 
canals and reservoirs and upkeep of same is found to be difficult, 
and water users fall behind. It is very clear to me that if the 
irrigation projects started under the national law were sup- 
plied with a sufficient. number of sugar-beet factories to con- 
sume the sugar beets that would be raised, the Government 
would soon be repaid the large sums of money it has invested in 
the construction of the project. 

Many object lessons of the existence and operation of the sugar- 
beet factories in the Mountain States could be cited, coupled 
with reliable statistics which would abundantly and conclusively 
prove the correctness of the assertion I have just made. 

Mr. Speaker, even under ordinary circumstances I have for 
years been a believer in the wisdom of a country making itself 
as nearly self-sustaining and industrially independent of other 
countries as the natural resources and genius of the people may 
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permit. When this European war is over the reason for more 
self-reliance upon the resources and industries of our own coun- 
try will be greatly increased. Already a trend in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, has manifested itself in favor of 
pursuing a policy of more reliance on home products, home in- 
dustries, and correspondingly less reliance for these upon for- 
eign nations. In other words, they will favor and follow a 
policy of a protective tariff more than ever before. The object 
lesson afforded by the great industrial development in Germany 
prior to the present war and the value this has been and is to its 
war and food crisis commends the adoption of such a policy. 
It has been sugar-beet growing and their manufacture into sugar 
that has perhaps done the most for the solving of the food ques- 
tion and the high cost of living in Germany of any single factor. 
Besides the direct beneficial effects of the sugar-beet industry 
to that country, the yields of other crops have been greatly aug- 
mented by the fertilization of the soils by the growing of beets. 
Besides, the production of cereals has been increased 50 per 
cent and the yields of all kinds of crops have been noticeably 
increased by the rotation of sugar beets with the other crops. 

Mr. Speaker, it is plain to anyone who has given the question 
consideration that the production in our country of crops which 
are grown where sugar beets may be profitably cultivated, may 
be readily increased from 30 to 100 per cent by the previous 
cultivation of sugar-beet crops in the same soil. And is not this 
the cheapest and best way to solve the high cost of living? And 
is it not also the best way for this country to become self-sustaln- 
ing, to become at least self-sustaining as to foodstuffs, to say 
nothing of the advantage of production for exportation? Will 
not such a policy materially help to secure the result of the 
balance of trade in our favor in our dealings with foreign coun- 
tries, and thus sustain and increase the volume of currency in 
our own country? 

Mr. Speaker, I advocate such a degree of protection for this 
industry, not yet one-fourth developed, as may enable the 
growers of sugar beets and the manufacturers of the same into 
sugar to successfully compete with producers in foreign coun- 
tries who would participate in our home markets. I would pro- 
tect every other agricultural product to a like extent when 
needed, as well as every other American industry. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I started out to say, after the close of the 
great European war, which stands without a parallel in all our 
history, the signs are that the warring nations are going to pur- 
sue a policy of protection for home industries similar to the 
practice of our own country, more or less broken by occasional 
party political changes in our national administration. When 
our country has pursued this policy of protection, prosperity has 
prevailed ; but when a change has been made toward free trade, 
business depressions, if not commercial and industrial disasters, 
have been the result. And in this instance the effects upon the 
sugar industry would have been very damaging by the operation 
of the act this bill will repeal had it not been for the occurrence 
of the European war. 

Mr. Speaker, it has well been said that America is another 
name for opportunity. It is plain to me that this opportunity, 
the opportunity of the foreigner to better himself by coming to 
our country, has consisted very largely of the condition that 
industrially we have stood upon a protective-tariff basis. {Ap- 
plause.] 


Pacifists’ Dream of Perpetual Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, out of all discussion we find 
those who believe in “ preparedness” divided on the program 
as to degree or amount necessary. Many believe sufficient what 
we now have, others favor an increase of Navy only, and yet 
others an increase of both Army and Navy, and in turn these 
disagree upon the amount or degree of each. But it is not my 
purpose here to discuss preparedness. I shall take the oppor- 
tunity to do that at a later date. It is my purpose now to dis- 
cuss the pacifists’ dream and to answer the question, Will the 
world ever have universal and permanent peace and to try to 
show that this can not be expected. I regard this necessary 
since it is observed that those who believe that it can will not 
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8 any degree of preparedness as essential to national 
ety. 

There is nothing to justify the belief in permanent and uni- 
versal peace, either from man’s nature, his past experience, or 
1 religion, nor from Divine purpose or the tendency of the 

es. 

Of the five great religions making for peace—Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity—the last 
named is regarded as the most altruistic, while all the rest, par- 
ticularly Mohammedanism, are religions of war and brute torce. 
Nevertheless, Christianity pleads with all men to become right- 
eous and to live a life of rectitude with “peace on earth and 
good will toward all men,” but enjoins upon its votaries per- 
petual contest and war with evil, with Christ himself saying, 
Matthew x, 34 “I am not come to send peace on earth but 
a sword.” 

The heart of the religion of the 600,000,000 Chinese and the 
soul of their code of morals, the sustaining power of their hopes 
and the preserving strength of their Government for upwards 
of 24 centuries, is this simple truth, known as the maxim of 
Confucius: “Learn the past and you will know the future.” 
This is but another statement of the universal truth so admir- 
ably expressed in English adage, “ Experience is the best 
teacher.” He who would judge the future must judge it by the 
past; he who would solve the problems of the future must do so 
from a knowledge of the experience of humanity in ancient and 
medieval ages, not from a knowledge alone of the present, A 
knowledge of the present is but a knowledge of a condition. A 
knowledge of the past will give the statesman the philosophy 
for the solution of the problems of the future. Hence, all 
statesmanship founded alone on modern history will prove 
shortsighted. 

I have scrutinized the philosophy forming the superstructure 
of the nations of all ages; I have read all political history 
worth reading; and I challenge any man to point out a single 
nation in any age (except a portion of Chinese and Japunese 
history) and in this I include our own Republic, that did not 
have a war every generation, I care not what the form of 
government or degree of civilization, or the race or religion of 
its people. 

The thirteenth century was one for the awakening of con- 
structive forces, and yet civilized nations of that century had a 
war every five years. Perhaps you say we have progressed to- 
ward peace. Let us see about that. The twentieth, or present 
century, has run now 15 years, and we have had a war in the 
civilized world on an average each one and one-half years. 
Moreover, the United States, since July 4, 1776, has been in war 
one day out of every four—the French and Indians wars, the 
campaigns against the Seminoles, the Creeks, and Tecumseh, 
and the Indian wars of the West, aggregating more than twenty 
years. Add to these the Revolution, the war with the Barbary 
States and of 1812, the Mexican, the Civil, the Spanish, and 
Philippine wars and you will find that this is not overstated. 

The longest period of peace during the one thousand or more 
years of the Roman Empire and Republic was just 44 years; 
and in fashions, hopes, social conditions, and evils, as well as 
in political propaganda for their solution, we are to-day travel- 
ing for the most part along the same road of the last century of 
the old Roman Republic. 

P. H. Von Treitschke, in“ Politik,” has said: 

It has min ir been the weary spiritiess, and exhausted ages which 
have played with the dreams of perpetual peace. 

I know of no better reply to the pacifist who wants us to 
believe that our civilization has reached the summit and who 
overlooks the civilizations of other peoples, than to quote from 
President Wilson in his speech in New York: 


m the rest o 
liberty to assume that the rest of the world will 
that Thought without disturbance. 

Moreover, I can not understand how men can even think our 
own civilization above the brutish impulses of war so long as 
our cities must needs be protected and peace preserved by 
prisons and police. Alas! Iceland is the only country having 
neither. Why, indeed, the police force of our American cities 
surpass in number the standing Army of the Republic. Should 
they be removed for a single day in the great populous centers 
like New York and Chicago, robbery, arson, and murder would 
gain such headway as to require a standing army to suppress 
it, so that President Wilson is correct in saying that we can not 
change the conditions of the world by thinking them different. 
The conditions of the world are so replete with human nature, 
with conditions not to escape the observation of a practical man 
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if he will but look at those conditions and-take his mind off of 
academic theories and look among men to find them instead of 
the books of impractical dreamers and pacifists. 

This belief—l do not say doctrine, for those who believe it 
have not sufficient information of the world's history upon 
which to found a doctrine—is not new. It has recurred from 
time to time since the dawn of civilization, and was acted upon 
by the ancient Greek, when they refused to heed the warning 
of Demosthenes: “ Let us arm and go against Philip,” leading 
to their downfall; and as it was taught by Malthus, who, upon 
this bellef gave expression to the political dogma: “The time 
wiil come in the world when the world can not feed the world.“ 
‘This is true 1f his premise (permanent peace) were true. Such 
doctrine was believed in Germany even at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Every nation and people, in a natural desire to 
avoid strife or to become disturbed in their ease and comfort or 
in their effort at money making and financial aggrandizement, 
have embraced this belief whenever their people became“ book 
reuders.” By this term I mean they “ read” books, but do not 
study them. They believe books (and magazines) and whatever 
is written in them without analyzing or criticizing their con- 
tents to determine whether true or false. Many modern writers 
put popular theories into books just to satisfy a popular belief, 
and all such books have a ready sale. 

History of the fifth century teaches us that Attila, the mili- 
tary genius of the Huns, the philosopher of his age, when he 
marched upon the municipalities of Greece for the purpose of 
carrying away their wealth and making his armies rich with 
the spoils, found the Greeks hugging this delusive phantom. When 
his soldiers had gathered together all the spoils of the city they 
also gathered all the books and manuscripts of science and 
learning, piled them in the market place and were ready to 
apply the torch, when this old Hunnish philosopher bade them 
not to burn the books, for, said he, The books constitute the 
reason we are here. If you destroy the books of the Greek we 
shall never be enabled to return. Without their books they will 
be compelled to study men and nature, and will thereby become 
practical men, ‘Take everything else, but leave them their 
books.“ 

Many Americans have reached that stage now, and this is the 
explanation of the belief that universal peace is possible. This 
is the reason for so much mollycoddleism, for so many fads, 
for our epidemic of beliefs and opinions. Too many people 
believe whatever they read if it conforms to their natural de- 
sires, to their hopes, and particularly to their beliefs. But we 
must remember that belief begins where information ends. I 


have found the ignorant man ready at any time to give me a 


complete formula and program of government involving all the 
relations of man, whether under local, State, and National laws 
or of international policy, and they are cocksure that they are 
right upon all these questions—questions that I have not solved, 
and I have spent 30 years without a holiday at the job. While 
on the other hand the wisest men in my acquaintance, men 
whom I know to be students and learned, confine their recom- 
mendations to a few questions which to them “after serious 
contemplation, seems to be sound,” and they request my “ most 
earnest consideration of them.” Their appeal, in any event, is 
in more modest language than the man who is really ignorant 
and who has been environed by an epidemic of beliefs and 
opinions. To say the least, this is our most dangerous sociolog- 
ical condition. The wise man who has not mastered a subject 
says, “I do not know; I shall investigate.” And this is the 
only course to pursue in this, the world’s greatest crisis since 
the dawn of modern civilization. There are many things in the 
propaganda of political reform, in social habits and fashions, 
including the slit skirt and bear hug dance, and in the beliefs 
and opinions of the public that are but a repetition of fashions 
and measures tried and believed 2,000 years ago, many of them 
abandoned after lessons which experience has taught. These 
things invariably serve the student of history, not the “ reader 
of books,” but the man who extracts philosophy from history, 
learns by experience, and judges the future by the past. This 
of all times requires the deepest study, and above everything 
else the greatest courage, even at the sacrifice of political pro- 
motion. This is no time for an appeal to practical politics— 
politics that leads to continuous victery—but is the time to 
adopt measures of safety, to adhere to principles of sound 
statesmanship if the United States shall be steered clear of the 
shoals and shallows that civilization and republican institu- 
tions may endure. 
THE Four BATTALIONS OF PACIFISTS 

Have each proposed a remedy which their several enthusiastic 
followers proclaim would bring universal peace. These four 
are: “ Disarmament,” “Arbitration,” “Commission of inquiry 


and delay war a year,” and the “Federation of the world,” 
or“ World's court.” 

The three first of these I subscribe to as wholesome and 
worthy of adoption. The last I regard as an unmitigated evil 
and most dangerous, not only because it violates the funda- 
mental principles of government, but for the other and further 
reason that the so-called Carnegie Peace Foundation has and is 
now promoting it with a fund of a half million dollars an- 
nually to publish books and spread its propaganda. Let us 
analyze these propositions, with a view of determining: First, 
whether they will vouchsafe universal, permanent, or continued 
peace; and, second, with a view of determining to what extent 
they may become wholesome, with this object in view. 


DISARMAMENT. 


Will this bring universal peace? If it would, why was it that 
men have fought during every stage of their march up. and 
down the long slope of civilization, irrespective of their arma- 
ment or lack of armament? Why did they fight when their 
military preparation consisted of but bow and arrow and the 
Bowie knife? Why did they war with one another when they 
made the Spanish blunderbuss, then the cannon, the machine 
gun, the dreadnaught? The only difference has been that the 
smaller the armament the more often they fight and the 
greater the duration of the war, while the greater the armament 
the shorter the wars and the longer the duration of peace be- 
tween them, but the greater the destruction of life and prep- 
erty by war. It can therefore be observed that in every country 
since history began, comparing the number of people and the 
amount of property, there has been proportionately the same 
destruction of life and property in every century since this 
world began. The answer to this is the conclusive proof that 
we can not hope for disarmament to relieve us from the natural 
and inevitable. True enough we can afford, as we ought, to 
reach protocols with all of the great nations, agreeing that all 
shall together disarm; but I submit until they reach that 
agreement and lay down their great guns we, at least, should 
keep our pistol. 

ARBITRATION. 


This has always proven a wise policy whenever used to settle 
those disputes properly subject to arbitration, but we are left 
where it Js neither wise nor safe to submit all questions to 
arbitration. We could not arbitrate the Monroe doctrine or 
the law excluding the Japanese and Chinese from coming to our 
shores; and did we do so, we shall lose both. In the case of the 
Monroe doctrine no nation has ever agreed that it is a part of 
international law. They have obeyed it either because, as in 
the case of England, it was in their interest; and in the case of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan because our Navy was strong enough 
to compel obedience, 

Upon the old dispute between us and Japan, wherein she for 
many years has claimed the right of being treated on the 
“same terms as the most-favored nations of Europe,” we would 
also lose here in any arbitration court, because Japan would 
prove that, under Commodore Perry, we made a treaty in the 
early fifties agreeing to the terms expressed in the very same 
language which the Japanese used in their diplomatic notes to 
us. We could not arbitrate the form of our Government. We 
could not submit certain constitutional safeguards to an arbi- 
tration court composed even of the representatives of the 
American Republics, for we have the only Republic on the 
Western Hemisphere whose constitutional provisions guarantee 
both that palladium of liberty, the right of trial by jury, and 
total separation of church and state. We fought for these. 
We may have to fight for them again, and we could not risk 
them to the arbitration courts of republics who do not agree 
with them nor to abritration boards selected by monarchies 
from whom we wrested them. 

A COMMISSION OF INQUIRY AND DELAY WAR FOR A YEAR. 

This will not give us peace. It is worthy of adoption because 
it would delay war 12 months honorably, and whatever would 
delay it for one day honorably should be adopted; but let us 
analyze its effect upon human nature. Suppose we had a dispute 
with one of the great powers of the world and both in good 
faith undertake to carry out the provisions of a treaty re- 
quiring such “commission of inquiry and delay war for 12 
months“; would, that nation, would our Nation know whether 
at the end of 12 months the other intended to fight or not? 
They would both answer this question by preparing, so at the 
end of 12 months of newspaper campaign and political contro- 
versy the people of both nations would be nearer the breaking 
point then than at the beginning, and the only difference would 
be both would be better prepared to fight than they were at the 
beginning of the quarrel. The conduct of Italy in the present 
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She had a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with Germany and 


struggle is a concrete illustration of this course. 


Austria. Those two nations had a right to expect that Italy 
would at least remain neutral; but the Italian people, following 
the statesmen out of power, joined in, as they do in all nations, 
and began an agitation for war, knowing that the King and 
cabinet in control of the Government had made such a treaty and 
desired to keep it. This agitation, by taking the form of an 
appeal for the restoration of three northern Provinces of Italy, 
the garden spot of her once great empire, all shades of popular 
opinion against the cabinet grew so strong that they made bold 
to placard the streets with the warning, “ Give us war with the 
allies or we will give you a republic,” forcing the King to enter 
the conflict on the side of the allies in violation of their solemn 
treaty, and that, too,-in the face of 10 months of the most gigantic 
and destructive war that history has ever recorded. And just 
so would it be with the policy of a “commission of inquiry,” 
because the party out of power would begin an agitation the 
very reverse of the party or cabinet in power, This is true of 
all nations the world over. This is the human nature of all 
peoples. It is true of our own Republic. There is one saving 
power with us, however, and that is in the midst of a crisis both 
the great political parties in all the history of the past have 
willingly laid down their differences and supported the Govern- 
ment. That was true in the breaking out of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The Democrats began an agitation for a war to 
liberate Cuba, knowing that President McKinley wanted to 
maintain peace with Spain, nor did the Democrats want war; 
they wanted to build up an issue, but the waves of popular de- 
mand grew so strong they engulfed McKinley and his Cabinet, 
forcing us into the war. Then the Democrats, like true pa- 
triots, ceased their criticism and supported the policy of Me- 
Kinley with such unanimity that it swept him and his party back 
into power with greater majority. We heard last winter much 
criticism on the floor of Congress about the foreign policy of 
President Wilson, and that continued until the sinking of the 
Lusilania and it looked like German guns were pointed toward 
us; then the Republicans, with equal unanimity—to use the lan- 
guage of the Republican governor of Ohio, whom I heard say, 
“Tt is the duty of every American to stand in this crisis behind 
the man in the White House.” Recently, in the present Congress, 
when it was made clear of threatening danger to us in Europe, 
we witnessed the minority leader, the Hon. James Mann, boldly, 
fearlessly, unselfishly announcing his intention to uphold the 
President. 

So long as this remains the attitude of the American people it 
will prove the saving power of the Republic. 

I repeat again, in international crises or in international poli- 
cies there is no room for either the demagogue or the partisan. 


FEDERATION OF TIIE WORLD, OR WORLD'S COURT, TO ENFORCE PEACE. 


The advocates of this provision do not seek to avoid all arma- 
ment. They tell us that they will need soldiers and battle 
fleets, supported by the various nations of the world in such 
proportion as this court may determine, but all under the com- 
mand of the “ world’s court.“ I submit if such court can not 
assume the functions of anything other than the questions 
willingly submitted by all nations to it, or agreed to be submit- 
ted by treaty, then it is no more than a court of arbitration. 
If it assume and possess the power to decide any disputes not 
agreed to be submitted, it would have the power to settle all 

utes; and this would make of it a world’s nationality, or 
“republic of the world,” as some seek to call it. Then it would 
settle all questions of difference, whether difference in the con- 
struction of a treaty or whether there is any treaty provision at 
all on the subject, and hence it will decide all disputes between 
nations. Then international law would not be made up of 
“ precedents” founded upon practices of the nations and gen- 
eral treaty stipulations between them, but international law 
would be enacted by this court and it thus become a world’s 
legislature, a world’s judiciary, and a world’s executive, com- 
bining all the powers of supreme nationality in one body, which 
is fundamentally opposed to our view of a separation of the 
three powers of government. The advocates of this provision 
overlook the most fundamental principles of government and 
adopt, rather than the practical view, the academic view, that 
every theory of government is capable of being installed among 
all nations, irrespective of race, religion, or degree of civiliza- 
tion, when in truth government is a practical thing. Its very 
form must depend upon the intelligence, the character, the 
heart throbs, the hopes, and ambitions of its citizens. By this 
view a republic could exist in one nation while it could not in 
others. I tell you that government must not only take into 
consideration’ all these things, but; in addition, the races and 
religions, the appetites, and passions of men. In the making 


of Oklahoma we considered, when our attention was called to 
the fact that an Indian, unlike a white man, when under the 
influence of liquor becomes poor, while a white man gets rich 
and can buy the earth. The Indian remembers all of the 
wrongs committed against him, every quarrel and difference, 
and this leads him while thus intoxicated to kill his best friend, 
and he is unable to stand up against the temptations to drink; 
hence we provided that intoxicating liquors should never be 
manufactured or sold in the State of Oklahoma. Now, if our 
people had been Germans it would have been quite different. 
A German can have a half day's fun on one little bottle of beer, 
while an Indian would want a keg. We have considered in 
Congress the passions of men by the enactment of the white- 
slave law; the greed of men by the enactment of the child- 
labor law; and wherever you go, on every hand, the wise sys- 
tem, the best system, is the one that takes into consideration all 
the relations of the citizen. In proportion to your falling short 
of a correct analysis of humanity as it exists in a nation, in 
that proportion is your government a failure. This “ federa- 
tion of the world” is but an attempt to put into concrete gov- 
ernmental policy the poetical dream of a world power and 
“brotherhood of man”; but before we subscribe to it let us 
first remember that poets have poetical “license” to violate 
every rule of language in the interest of rhyme, and in this 
every sound principle of government is sacrificed for the 
rhythm and beauty of the verse. 

Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall” also doubiless became the in- 
spiration of this academic or book statesman who first con- 
ceived the notion of a “ federation of the world.” 

Tennyson’s dream, in part, is contained In these couplets: 


Till the war-drums throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

However, after thus expressing his dream, he doubted the 
philosophy of it, particularly in its effect upon the “ wisdom” of 
the “individual,” who must needs “ wither” under such a sys- 
tem. This philosophy is expressed in these couplets: 

Knowledge comes, but * wisdom lingers,” and I linger on the shore, 

And the “individual withers,” and the world is more and more. 

And then Tennyson sums up and concludes his philosophy in 
the following couplets: 

Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

The old poet's dream of “ brotherhood of man,” coupled with 
an erroneous ethnological theory that all races can become amal- 
gamated, constitute the basis of this book form of statesman- 
ship. 

While it is true that every great civilization in history was the 
result of a mixture of races—this was true of Greece, Rome, and 
Egypt, and in a great measure of the United States—but in each 
case a cross of allied races, which produced strength and virility. 
This historical fact has caused many ethnological scientists, with 
but a superficial knowledge, to conclude that it would be wise 
to eliminate all races by their complete amalgamation. In this 


‘they overlook the further scientific fact that, whether in plant 


or animal life, unallied crosses in blood, mental, nerve, and 
moral fiber tend to weaken. This was thoroughly understood by 
the old philosophers who founded the Brahaman religion, creat- 
ing a caste system based upon race, giving to cach race a sphere 
in life, but never permitting one to rise above that sphere or his 
caste, or to entertain hope or desire to do so. At the time of the 
promulgation of Brahamanism the races lived together in Cen- 
tral Asia, and these old philosophers realized that races must be 
kept separate, which succeeded until these races scattered to 
other continents. Then this religion began to wane because its 
necessity had ceased to exist. Modern dreamers of the“ brother- 
hood of man” to the extent of complete amalgamation have not 
as yet reached that degree of philosophy which the ancient under- 
stood, making it of great importance that governmental policies 
shall not be framed in obedience to their one-sided scientific be- 
liefs. That like mental, moral, and nerve fiber of race crosses 
gives strength and virility, and that the crossing of races unal- 
licd in these particulars produce mongrelism, weakness, or steril- 
ity runs through both animal and vegetable kingdoms. We find 
this notably so in the progenitors of the mule. There seems to 
be something poisonous in the serum of plants and in the blood of 
animals of unallied species either in grafting or crossing them, 
as in the case of grafting an apple upon the red haw, once the 
same plant, but which forbids a like grafting of the peach, and, 
as Dr. Carver, of Harvard, showed that he could graft a dog's 
leg on a wolf's leg, but not a cat's leg. The same rule which 
applies to this experiment of grafting applies with equal or 
greater force, both in the animal and vegetable kingdom in pro- 
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ducing either weakness, sterility, or mongrelism in the crossing 
of the unallied species. j 

My conception of the “brotherhood of man” is that even if 
a negro be hungry that I should feed him, but it does not com- 
prehend that I should take him into my family; and likewise I 
sbeuld not take any alien races into my national family when 
dangerous to our prosperity or our civilization. If this were 
not true, God Himself would not have placed a ban on certain 
crosses, producing sterility and mongrelism. We do know that 
upon this principle in nearly all the Southern States the pro- 
vision in the constitution prohibiting the amalgamation of the 
white and negro races only extends to the third degree, because 
in the fourth degree they cease to breed further toward the 
white race. This is verified by Burbank's experiments in the 
agricultural world, by his cross between the petunia and tobacco 
plant, and between a wild dewberry and an apple, pear, and 
mountain ash, which last produced berries, the seed of which 
in turn produced plants, but the seed of them in turn were hol- 
low, although these plants were originally the same, but so 
thoroughly changed, although of the same species, by centuries 
of environment they became wholly unallied, and therefore the 
serum becume poisonous to each other, which is but following 
Darwin, and applies with equal truth to the animal world. In 
commenting upon this he warns us against the Turk-Semitie of 
Asia, the Jup and Chinaman, and against the southern Italian, 
who has a strain of blvod disclosed by his curly hair and aureo 
eye mixed frum the shores of Africa during the Saracen in- 
Vasion, f 

Let us also take warning that now and for years past the 
greatest migration of peoples in all history is guing on toward 
the United States. € 

A federation of the world is another impractical principle of 
government, Governments in all the past ages have been 
bounded for most purt according to race or religion. We live 
in peace with Canada, a province of a monarchy, because we 
are of the sume ruce and religion, but we do not live in equal 
peace, because they are of another race, with Mexicans, al- 
though of the sume Christian religion, If they were pugans, 
thut difference would prove more marked. 

So it does appeur that in all the years of the future these 
things must be considered, and that it is incompatible with our 
liberties, religion, and civilization to join a federation of the 
world for the settlement of disputes, except those we ugree to. 

How will this federation be formed? Certainly by selecting 
a proportional number of representatives from each nation, 
either by the chief executive, the legislative branch, or some 
other method, or by a combination of all of them, more likely by 
the same method we select arbitration courts and ambussadors— 
by the Chief Executive. In such a deliberative body, with the 
power to make international law, to construe it, and enforce it, 
fortified with all urmies and navies of the world, I warn you 
that those of the white race would be in the minority; Chris- 
tiunity would be outnumbered by the followers of Mahomet and 
Confucius. Those who believe in republican government would 
be outvoted 5 to 1 by those who believe In monarchy. We can 
not afford, from either of these considerations, to take the risk. 

History discloses to us that all the wars in the world have 
been fought for one or more of the following reasons: 

First. Because of race prejudice. 

Second. Because of religious prejudices, 

Third. Because of pressure of population and economic strug- 
gle for existence, the same thing which caused the war in 


Europe. 

Fourth. A few, comparatively a very few, have been fought for 
liberty. 

It therefore follows that you will never have universal peace 
until all religious prejudice, race prejudice and jealousy, the 
desire to acquire property, and the love of the flag are totally 
banished from the breast of man—from all men of all the earth. 
To do this would not only overturn in part the highest ideals of 
our Republic, but would require a change of humun nature, 
which to-day is just whut it was when the Shepherd Kings of 
ancient Egypt laid the Pyramids and has continued to be down 
to the luying of the keel for the latest dreadnaught, and God 
alone can change it. War can not be abolished. We muy pre- 
pare aguinst it and to alleviate the suffering; we may provide 
for the sick and wounded; we may counsel peace and approach 
as near as our limited wisdom will permit to prevent it, but it 
seems to be the one universal fate. It appears God's scourge for 
man in wrongdoing.. In all nature, in all the experience of man. 
it has been one of constant war. By war all the kingdoms of 


the earth have perished or advanced. 
War has sometimes proved individual strengthening of man. 
In gigantic military struggles the wealth 


It is his great leveler. 


The soldier returns from the 


of the world Is soon dissipated. 
battle field a scar-worn veteran with a crown of heroism upon 
his head, physically able und prepared to start life new; the 
rich by the revolution have lost their all, have sunk into pov- 
erty, and in the following generation the top layer of society 


becomes the ground sill. This has characterized all wars. It 
was shown in the great Civil War, as in numerous other in- 
stances of all history. 

“The federation of the world,” the “republic of the world,” 
the government of the world,” if no other danger from this 
policy should arise, should it start out a republic with a written 
gonstitution and every part sound, can any man guarantee that 
this body of men, responsible to no one, fortified with all the 
armament of the world, would not grasp power and encroach 
upon all the liberties of the nations? Did they not do so they ` 
would be the one exception in all history. It will be remem- 
bered that the States of the American Union early in the his- 
tory of the formation of the Republic, with extreme reluctance, 
and that in order to create a national power fur self-preserva- 
tlon, gave up any of the powers of the States, although they 


were of the same race and religion, with the same hopes and 


ambitions, and yet we have seen it grow from when no man 
would dare introduce a resolution in Congress affecting the 
morals or material habits of the citizen to such a centralized 
nationality that the National Legislature hus but recently 
passed a law prohibiting the citizen of the State, even though 
the State did not choose to pursue that policy, from working 
for more than eight hours a day and those under 14 years of age 
from working at all at certain public industries of the country. 

Such a federation of the world would affect the civilization 
of mankind, just as did the Roman Empire, by jealousies be- 
tween the central national power and different sections, races, 
and peoples, engendering internal strife and turmoil, and thus 
hastening the downfall of civilization, Civilization is best pre- 
served by leaving each race or group of people to work out its 
own destiny. Herein lies the reason for locul self-government. 

I warn you also that in this “ federation of the world” we 
shall give up the Monroe doctrine and the Chinese and Japanese 
exclusion acts; California and Oklahoma must abandon their 
alien land laws; we will give up all power to legislate uguinst 
foreign immigration; we shall ultimately surrender the power 
to create urmies, tariffs, commercial relations, und all interna- 
tional questions will be yielded to the“ federation of the world,” 
just as we have yielded all the power of the State government 
wherever questions between Stute and State or citizens of differ- 
ent States muy arise. In other words, this supreme nutionality 
will exact absolute obedience to its will, and if we do not choose 
to do so, tbey will have all the armies, inchiding our own, to 
enforee that decree. 

~ do not know how you look upon it, but God forbid the day 
shall ever come thut an American soldier shall ever obey the 
command or consult any governmental power upon the field of 
battle over and above Old Glory! 

EFFECT or EUROPEAN WAR, 


We do not know what evils or benefits may flow from the 
present European war. It is incomparable. It is beyond our 
limited philosophy to foresee. However, there are some things 
we may with tolerable certainty, drawing from the philosophy 
of the history of the past, foretell. 

First, fullowing the present war in Europe, monarchy will be 
stronger in all the belligerent nations thun it has beeu since it 
received the shock of the French Revolution und the rise of 
Napoleon, for the reason that history discloses to us thut never 
wus the liberty of the citizen, nor was local self-government 
strengthened by war except im those cases where that wus the 
direct object of the war. 

No person except one independent in the financial and social 
world ean resist aggression of power, whether political, social, 
financial, or otherwise. A dependent mun in society can no 
more resist the aggression of power from the ruling clusses of a 
country than can a tenant cotton farmer resist exorbitunt rates 
of interest of the money lender when he is compelled, in order 
to make his crop, to mortgage that crop in udvunce, together 
with his team and plow tools. Only the independent class—the 
great middle eluss— in every government ure situated so as tu 
lend a helping hand to the dependent class and ut the same time 
aid in restraining the eupidity and seltisliness of the powerful 
class. When this European war is over this middle class will 
be reduced te a dependent position and will not have the time 
nor the power to resist the aggression of the crowned heads of 
Europe who, following the human nature of all ages, will take 
all power that the people will permit them to take. 

Second. We may expect a shifting of the commerce and of 
trude of all ef them and of our own Nation, compelling us to 
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embark upon a new field In order to give security of market and 
of trade, prosperity to the farmer, and keep our labor employed ; 
for we can certainly conclude that with the loss of many thou- 
sands in Europe there will be many thousands less in Europe to 
buy our supplies, and they will haye many millions less with 
which to buy. 

Leaving belligerent nations out of the question, we shall 
be compelled to recoup that trade elsewhere in order to keep 
our labor employed and give the farmer markets. That trade 
can be found nowhere else except in South America and China, 
and a trade can not be established with them without a mer- 
chant marine for transportation of our products to such mar- 
kets; but a merchant marine without naval protection will cor- 
stitute an open invitation to war. Any and all nations finding 
our trade and commerce competing with theirs and imperiling 
their industrial prosperity would pick a quarrel with us just to 
destroy our ships of commerce and our foreign trade, knowing 
that, even though they might be compelled to pay an indemnity 
at the end of the war, which neither our defeat nor our idealistic 
policy would permit, they would yet be the gainers; but tf we 
had a nayal fleet equal to theirs they would hesitate long in a 
desire to sink our “tubs” for fear of getting theirs sunk. 
Without such naval fleet where would we be at the end of such 
war? 

In this connection I call your attention to the fact that no 
nation can become great or strong, and none has become such 
in the history of the past, retaining for any length of time pros- 
perity, work for its laboring men, and markets for its agricul- 
turists, without being a maritime nation. All the maritime 
nations of the past have been told in story and song, and ours 
can not become a maritime nation without its merchant vessels, 
and it can not have the merchant vessels without guns to protect 
them. For 40 years England, with all the power of her navy, 
has stood behind the Monroe doctrine, although not subscribing 
to it, In consideration of our having surrendered to her the con- 
trol of the seas and monopoly of foreign trade. Possibly she 
would continue to do so if we would continue that policy, but 
I called your attention a while ago to the necessity of a change, 
because of our loss of markets in Europe, so we may not expect 
even that continued friendship with England if we hold the 
merchant fleet that has come to us as a result of this conflict 
and build it greater. 

There is a third result which we, with the philosophy of his- 
tory to back us, may conclude as inevitably flowing from the 
present conflict in Europe, and that is, there will be a revival of 
religion. Mark you, I do not say Christianity in its altruistic 
purity, but religion. It is through these periods of the coming 
of some awful catastrophe that cause men to realize the lack 
of strength for self-preservation. Then naturally they turn to 
a supreme power for strength and guidance. Hence, if the 
European war should continue for 30 years, as it may, if the 
allies are not satisfied with defeating, but determine to crush 
and disarm, Germany at all cost, this selfsame religious spirit 
may, as it did in the Middle Ages, degenerate into a fanaticism 
and intolerance of opinion, now rife in our own Republic, as 
shown by the strife between branches of the Christian religion. 
And through such fanaticism, engéndering internal strife, is his- 
tory to repeat itself, with the reign of terror in France, when 
more than 1,000,000 people were killed by massacre and fusil- 
lades? If it reaches this period, it inevitably follows there will 
be a universal war of revolution and bloodshed, from which the 
United States might not hope to escape. At any rate, after it 
is over in Europe. civilization, old man Clyillzation—Christian 
civilization—will be a nervous wreck, walking up and down the 
earth in search of a fountain whose waters may restore him to 
vigor and health again. America may become the beacon light 
of weak and nervous civilization, or, by the wrong policy, she 
may become the stumbling block upon which civilization will 
fall, and, falling, he may lie prostrate, as he lay before for cen- 
turies, too weak to rise again, ushering in a second period of 
the Dark Ages, with all of its fanaticism and superstition, when 
men reveled in debauchery and brute force, intolerance, despot- 
ism, and crime. 

America can avoid it by preparing not only in military and 
naval fleets but with markets and trade, by the development of 
her industries, by keeping the farmer happy and prosperous, and 
giving employment to labor and making them contented. The 
wisest of us do not know how to approach the question, but 
we do know how to prepare against the worst. We do know 
that our wise course is to stay clear of entangling alliances with 
the Old World, to remain absolutely neutral, and be prepared 
to husband our own resources and to protect them, if need be, 
by naval and armed strength, which our rich Nation is capable 
of paying for. I-say we do not know. It may be that Russell, 
the English scientist, was right when he stated that civilization 


went up and down—like the elevator of the House Office Build- 
ing, sometimes rising to the second floor, sometimes to the third, 
but to go down again, and sometimes reaching the top, but then 
sure to start down again. It may be, sirs, that civilization is 
not unlike our planetary system, not unlike our seasons, not 
unlike nature all about us, revolving in cycles. It may be that 
in our steady, striding step up-the long slope toward the moun- 
tain peak of a perfect civilization we have reached the summit 
and that the summit is the last way station, the nearest ap- 
proach of man’s earthly existence to his Maker, and that way 
station once reached we can not remain stationary, but there- 
afier must needs take the decadence toward the valley and 
shadow of ignorance and weakness from which we scaled those 
heights. 

Does it not follow that death ends the life of man? Who, 
with all man’s past experience, can deny this same fate also 
awaits nations and civilizations—life, then death? The sum- 
mit of intellectual development, or life, may have been reached, 
now to totter and fall over into insanity and barbarism. 

As the decline of the ancient culture of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome was followed by the lapse of Europe into a thousand 
years of night, so also modern culture may have reached its 
summit, just now to begin to totter to the final fall, and the 
whole world lapse again into death—when men shall revel again 
in ignorance and brute force. Who knows? Shall we not there- 
fore strive to steer the American ship of state oft the rocks 
and shoals? The stakes are worth the trial, 

Thus this Government, every government, is a plaything with 
fate—a mere toy in the hands of proyidence—all depending on 
whether its destiny shall be guided by wisdom and statesman- 
ship or by the error of impractical beliefs and opinions, 


Address of Hon. Charles M. Stedman, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix rum Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of my 
colleague [Mr. STEDMAN] delivered on the 21st of March, 1916, 
at Confederate Memorial Hall, District of Columbia, by re- 
quest of the Confederate Veterans’ Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

The address is as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, comrades, when I received from 
the Confederate Veterans’ Association of the District of Colum- 
bia an invitation to deliver an address here to-night, it could 
not be aught but a very great pleasure to me to accept. It came 
to me from a camp named in honor of one whom it was my high 
privilege to know, to whose division I belonged in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and for whom I had profound respect and 
admiration. Maj. Gen. Harry Heth, by his example and con- 
duct upon every field, inspired his men with those high senti- 
ments and great qualities which will perpetuate the fame of the 
Confederate soldier in ages yet to come. It is an occasion 
which appeals to the hearts of all who admire moral and per- 
sonal heroism as exemplified by its greatest exponents. It is 
a monthly reunion of Confederate soldiers, 2 small remnant of 
those who have preceded us by a day’s march along the route 
of the innumerable caravan—the mighty dead—not inappro- 
priately called the deathless dead—for though they have yielded 
in the order of nature to the conqueror of humanity, they are 
not dead but sleeping. Their lives are still continued in their 
uttered thoughts—their spoken words—in their undying acts 
and unfading example. Their history shall ever be kept alive, 
that invoked by the brightness of its record, the pages of the 
book will be kept still illuminated, that at some future day yet 
farther down the aisles of time, the youth of that generation 
may be directed to a still unfailing and continuous panorama 
Without tarnish or blemish. t 

The historian in ages far remote from the era in which we 
live will record the glories of this great Republic. He will 
gild his pages with its achievements in war and in peace. The 
reader will linger long over their recital. The description of 
this beautiful and attractive Capitol will not fail to charm and 
delight him. He will be lost in admiration and wonder when 
he learns that within its limits, more than half a century after 
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the close of the Civil War, which shook the continent to its 
founaations, there was a Confederate camp where representa- 
tives of every section of our common country met in friendly 
intercourse, proclaiming to the world the complete unity of 
sentiment existing everywhere throughout this broad land, and 
foretelling its grandeur and enduring greatness through all the 
uges to come. 

I have been requested to adopt as the theme of my discourse 
` “North Carolina in the War between the States.” A subject so 
splendid in itself, so replete with great and heroic action, 
‘seldom falls to the lot of any speaker. When I reflect upon 
the self-denial and the unshaken fortitude of the people of 
North Carolina during that unhappy period, when the splendid 
and unexcelled achievements of North Carolina soldiers during 
that same era pass in review before my mental vision, I can but 
feel my inadequacy to so great an undertaking. 

If aught I say shall seem to detract in the slightest degree 
from the merit of any Confederate soldier from any State or 
from my loyalty to this great Republic, whose flag protects and 
shields all its citizens, I ask that you do noé so construe my 
words, jut ascribe them to the enthusiasm which characterizes 
all the children of North Carolina for her great name. The 
character and reputation of every Confederate soldier will ever 
bé near to my heart, and the glory and honor of our common 
country will ever command my sincere and unchanging fealty. 

The part acted by North Carolina in the greatest drama of 
modern times—the War between the States—history will preserve 
y.'thout blemish upon its pages. It nas long since passed be- 
yond the pale of legitimate controversy that in the number of 
troops furnished to the Southern Confederacy, in proportion to 
its white population, and in the losses sustained by those troops, 
she stands first of all the States which made up that galaxy of 
great names, 

It is likewise true that no troops in ary corps of the Con- 
federate Army were more thoroughly equipped and provided for 
in every way necessary to their efficiency and comfort, both as 
to arms, food, and clothing, than were the soldiers from North 
Carolina. 

In considering the number of troops furnished by North Caro- 
lina to the Confederate Army, her attachment to the Union of 
the States will ever demand your consideration and attention, 
und her loyalty to her sister States of the Confederacy when 
once her faith was pledged, will claim the admiration of all 
who have an honest pride in national honor, wherever it may 
be found. North Carolina was next to the last State to secede 
from the Union, and in February, 1861, voted agains: secession 
by more than 80,000 majority; yet with a white population of 
629,942, and a military population of 115,369, being one-ninth of 
the military population of the 11 seceded States, she sent to the 
Confederate Army 125,000 men, one-fifth of its entire enroll- 
ment, which was 600,000, according to the accepted estimate 
approyed by Gen. Cooper, the adjutant general of the Con- 
federacy. Maj. A. Gordon, who was on the staff of the adjutant 
general of North Carolina, and who was thoroughly conversant 
with the organization of the North Carolina troops, estimates 
her contribution to the Confederate Army at 127,000. Gov. 
Vance, after a thorough examination of the records of the 
ndjutant general’s office, stated the number to be 125,000, and 
Cupt. S. A. Ashe, who, at the request of the State Literary and 
Historical Association of North Carolina, gave to the consider- 
ution of this subject careful research, adopted the figures given 
by Gov. Vance, and in his report says they are as correct as it 
is possible to make them. Lieut. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, in an 
address delivered at Asheville, N. C., stated North Carolina 
furnished 22,942 more troops than any other State. Of the 
iroops furnished to the Confederate Army by North Carolina, 
four regiments of infantry and one of cavalry were sent to the 
Army of Tennessee. 

Of the soldiers present for duty, North Carolina had a larger 
proportion than naturally fell to her lot, They were ever ready 
in camp or upon the field of battle. Of the 92 regiments which 
assailed and defeated the right flank of McClellan's army in 
front of Richmond, 46 were from North Carolina. Of the 16 
brigades engaged in the first day’s fight at Gettysburg, 7 were 
from North Carolina. 

The First North Carolina Regiment, commanded by Col. D. H. 

Hill, later n lieutenant general, was the first regiment sent by 
the government to Yorktown and the first to arrive at Bethel. 
Over 800 of the 1,200 present when the action commenced were 
from North Carolina. 

The first Confederate soldier killed in battle was Henry L. 
Wyatt, of the Edgecombe Guards, Company A of that regiment, 
who fell at Bethel on the 10th of June, 1861. 
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At Reams Station, on the 25th of August, 1864, after a 
previous assault by other troops had failed, the three North 
Carolina brigades of Cooke, Lane, and MacRae, in number less 
than 2,000 men, drove the Federal troops from the field, captur- 
ing their breastworks, with 2,150 prisoners, 3.100 stands: of 
small arms, 12 stands of colors, 9 guns and caissons. The 
result of this brilliant engagement was hailed with great re- 
joicing throughout the South and shed a declining luster upon 
the Confederate battle flag, upon which the sun of victory was 
about to go down forever. Gen. R. E. Lee publicly and re- 
peatedly stated that not only North Carolina but the whole 
Confederacy owed a debt of gratitude to Lane's, Cooke's, and 
MacRae’s brigades which could never be repaid. He also 
wrote to Gov. Vance, expressing his high appreciation of their 
services. From his letter I make this extract: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 


August 29, 186}. 
His Excellency Z. B. VANCE, 
Governor of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. 0.: 

I have frequently been called upon to mention the services of the 
North Carolina soldiers in this army, but their gallantry and conduct 
were never more deserying of admiration than 12 the engagement at 

tation on the 25th ultimo. * 

The brigades of Gens. Cooke, MacRae, and Lane, the last under the 
1 command ot Gen. Conner, advanced through a thick abatis 
of felled trees, under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery, and car- 
ried the enemy’s works with a steady courage that elicited the warm 
commendation of their corps and division commanders and the admira- 
tion of the army. è 

On the same occasion the brigade of Gen. Barringer bore a con- 

icuous part in the operations of the cavalry, which were no less dis- 

ished for boldness and efficiency than those of the infantry. 
the men who remain in North Carolina share the spirit of those 
they have sent to the feld, as I doubt not that they do, her defense 
Dar securely be trusted in their hands, 
am, with great respect, 
Your obendient servant, 
R. E. Lee, Gencral. 

The regiments from North Carolina engaged in this battle 
again illustrated those high qualities which wiil perpetuate the 
name and fame of the Confederate soldier in years to come. 
Unshaken by the fall of Vicksburg and the disaster at Gettys- 
burg, undismayed amidst the general gloom which was settling 
upon the fortunes of the South, they exhibited the same en- 
thusiasm and valor which had marked their c-nduct upon every 
field where they stood for the honor, glory, ana renown of their 
State. s 

‘The greater part of the Confederate infantry who were en- 
gaged in the last battle fought at Appomattox were from North 
Carolina. They were commanded by Maj. Gen. Bryan Grimes, 
a North Carolinian. i 

The last charge made and the last volley fired at Appomattox 
was by a North Carolina brigade, commanded by Gen. W. R. 
Cox, of North Carolina. 

The last capture of cannon by the Army of Northern Virginia 
was made by Roberts Brigade of North Carolina cavalry. 

No State stacked so many muskets at Appomattox as did 
North Carolina. 

These facts are beyond dispute. The accuracy of the first two 
just mentioned in conn ction with the ‘ight at Appomatiox has 
been established by a statement made in writing in the year 1879 
by Gen. Grimes, which will be found in volume 11 of Moore’s 
History of North Carolina, and which has never been contra- 
dicted. The statement of Gen. Grimes is corroborated by a 
statement made by Gen. William R. Cox, which wa. also pub- 
lished during the same year in volume 11 of Moore’s History of 
North Carolina. If more evidence could possibly be needed, it is 
furnished by the statements of Brig. Gen. W. L, London, of the 
Second Brigade in the North Carolina division of the United 
Confederate Veterans, who was serving on Gen. Grimes’s staff 
on the morning of the surrender, and of Hon. Henry A. London, 
of the Thirty-second Nort Carolina Regiment, who carried the 
last orders at Appomattox. Both Gen. W. L. London and Hon. 
Henry A. London are now living in Pittsboro, N. C., model 
examples of the highest order of citizenship represented by Con- 
federate soldiers, equally distinguished in war and peace. 

Wherever the flag of North Carolina flouted on land or sea it 
was without tarnish, the emblem of honor, of courage, and un- 
changing fortitude which endured to the end. 

The Shenandoah, commanded by James Iredell Waddell, a 
North Carolinian, flew the Confederate battle flag at its mast- 
hea. more than six months after Gen. Lee’s surrender. 

Shall their immortality be reckoned by their blocd? Forty 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five soldiers from North Caro- 
Ina gave their lives to tle Confederacy, more than one-third of 
her entire military population, and a loss more than double in 
percentage than that sustained by the soldiers from any other 
State. 
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The entire Confederate loss during the Civil War, killed on 
the battle field and died of wounds, was 74,524. The loss of 
North Carolina soidiers was 19,763, more than one-fourth of the 
whole. 


Of the 10 regiments of either side which sustained the heaviest 
loss in any one engagement during the war Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey fur- 
nished one each, and North Carolina furnished fhree. 

The Confederate loss at Gettysburg was 2,592 killed and 12,707 
wounded. Of the killed 770 were from North Carolina, more 
than one-fourth. 

Wherever the tide of battle was strongest and the harvest of 
death greatest on that eld of carnage, there could be seen the 
battle flag of North Carolina. Her dead sons were found far up 
its blood-stained slopes. x 

The three rigudes at Gettysburg suffering the heaviest loss 
were Pettigrew's from North Carolina, with 190 killed; Davis's 
from Mississippi—composed of three regiments from Mississippi 
and one regiment from North Carolina—with 180 killed; 
Daniels’s from North Carelina, with 165 killed. 

No brigade in Pickett’s division, whose laurels won upon that 
field I trust may grow brighter with each revolving year, suf- 
fered so great a loss as the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regi- 
ment. Its loss was 86 killed and 502 wounded, the largest 
sustained by any regiment on either side during the Civil War. 
Company F of that regiment, with 8 officers and 84 men, lost 
every officer and 83 of the 84 men in killed and wounded. 
Thirteen standard bearers of the regiment were shot down. 
Upon that same field one company in the Eleventh North Caro- 
lina Regiment lost 2 of its 3 officers killed and 34 of 38 men 
killed or wounded. The color company of the Thirty-eighth 
North Carolina Regiment had every man either killed or 
wounded. 

At Sharpsburg the Third North Carolina Regiment Jost 330 in 
killed and wounded of 520 men which it carried into action, 
and upon that field Company C of the Fourteenth North Caro- 
lina Regiment lost every man, either killed or wounded. At 
Chancellorsville the same company, which carried into the fight 
43 men, lost every one in killed or wounded but 1. 

The charge of the Fifth North Carolina Regiment at Wil- 
liamsburg ranks in military history with that of the Light 
Brigade at „Balaklava. The regiment lost 197 in killed and 
wounded of 240 men which it carried into action. That charge 
gave to immortality its illustrious commander, Col. D. K. 
MacRae. 

At Seven Pines the Fourth North Carolina Regiment went 
into the fight with 25 officers and 520 noncommissioned officers 
and men and lost in killed and wounded every officer and 462 
men. At Bristoe Station the Twenty-seventh North Carolina 
Regiment lost 291 of 426 men in less than half an hour. 

The four regiments of North Carolina infantry—the Twenty- 
ninth, the Thirty-ninth, the Fifty-eighth, and the Sixtieth—and 
the Sixth Regiment of North Carolina Cavalry, upon the field 
of Chickamauga, rivaled the deeds of their brothers in the east 
and linked their names forever with imperishable renown. It 
has been established by the highest and most impartial testi- 
mony that “the point where the topmost wave of the tide of 
southern battle broke nearest to the unbroken line of Thomas’s 
defense” was reached by the Fifty-eighth North Carolina 
Infantry. 

This was the unanimous report made by five commissioners 
appointed by Gov. Carr, of North Carolina, to locate the posi- 
tion of the North Carolina regiments upon the field of Chicka- 
mauga. One of the commissioners was an officer of high repu- 
tation in the Federal Army who afterwards made his home in 
North Carolina and won the friendship and esteem of all who 
knew him. I allude to Judge Clinton A. Cilley. 

When stating the exceptionally great losses sustained by the 
troops from North Carolina there is no intention to assert that 
they were braver or better than those of any of her sister 
States. The soldier from North Carolina desires no praise, no 
Jaudation, no eulogy, at the expense of his brother Confederate 
soldier. The fortune of battle on many different fields fur- 
nished North Carolina soldiers the opportunity for their great 
achievements, and they ever proved themselves to be equal to 
the occasion. 

It has been said by some writer that the qualities which dis- 
tinguished the soldier from North Carolina were like unto those 
which made the legions of Julius Cæsar famous. 

Lieut. Gen. A. P. Hill, when asked what troops he preferred 
to command, replied : 

Unquestionably North Carolinians; not that o are braver where 

e 


all are brave, but brave as the brayest; they are most obedient te 
command, 


To this trait of character, obedience to orders, many have 
ascribed their preeminence. 

Without underestimating this great quality in a soldier, it 
will be found upon scrutiny that a higher, nobler, and more 
exalted virtue than even the spirit of obedience to orders gave 
to the Coufederate soldier, from whatever State he came, his 
superiority on the battlefield. 

A supreme sense of duty was the cardinal trait of char- 


acter which gave to him that moral power against which it is 


vain to hurl trained legions and endless battalions, It was the 
dauntless moral resolution of the soldiers of ihe South which 
made their great deeds possible. 

Without that moral power to sustain them, the incomparable 
legions of Lee would have in vain struggled for so long a time 
to roll back the tide of invasion across the banks of the Potomac, 
and the marvelous campaigns of Stonewall Jackson would have 
found no place in history to gild forever with a romantic luster 
the beautiful valley of Virginia. Neither famine nor pestilence 
nor mighty armies carrying in their track the destruction of all 
that was near and dear to them could subdue their Invincible 
will. In the splendid future which awaits the southern portion 
of this Republic there is no character the study of which will 
more elevate its citizens and fit them for its blessings than that 
of the Confederate soldier. The capstone of the arch of his 
glory was the moral power which sustained him upon the battle 
field and which will forever perpetuate his fame. 

An incident which illustrates the supreme sense of duty which 
can only be imparted by moral firmness, as exhibited by a 
North Carolina soldier, deserves to be recorded amidst the 
feats of heroes. The conduct of a private by the name of Till- 
man, in the Forty-fourth North Carolina Regiment, had at- 
tracted the favorable notice of his brigade commander, und he 
was at his request attached to the color guard. Tillman's name 
was also honorably mentioned in orders of the day from 
brigade hendquarters. Soon thereafter, in front of Peters- 
burg, the regiment became severely engaged with the enemy und 
suffered heavy loss. The flag several times fell, as its bearers 
were shot down in quick succession. Tillman seized it and 
again carried it to the front. It was but an instant and he, 
too, fell. As one of his comrades stooped to raise the flag 
again, the dying soldier touched him and in tones made weak 
by the approach of death said, “ Tell the general that I died 
with the flag.” The tender memories and happy associations 
connected with his boyhood’s home faded from his vision as he 

in the consciousness that he had proved himself 
worthy of the trust which had been confided to him. 

Wolfe died upon the heights of Abraham the death of a hero, 
and his spirit took its flight to another world and left as a 
legacy to his countrymen words which will forever live. 

Nelson, at Trafalgar, illustrated by his conduct and speech 
his supreme sense of duty to England and her glory. 

The Scotchman who died at Waterloo with his bagpipe in 
his hand, by the sabre of the curassier of the guard, whilst 
thinking of Ben Lothian and playing an air of his native land, 
has been immortalized by Victor Hugo. But which of these 
three—aye, who of all those who live in song and story—is 
more worthy of the crown of immortality than that humble 
country lad whose grave to-day is unnoticed and unknown? 

It would be idle for me to attempt to-night to give a record 
of the achievements of North Carolina soldiers upon the differ- 
ent fields of their glory. There was not an engagement in 
which the Army of Northern Virginia participated in which they 
did not contribute to its immurtul renown. The day has come 
when our whole united country accords to them the full meas- 
ure of praise to which they are entitled as representing the 
highest and best type of American manhood. 

I am greatly indebted to Chief Justice Walter Clark, of 
North Carolina; to Hon. Henry A. London; and to Capt. S. A. 
Ashe for assistance in securing, as far as it can be furnished 
with accuracy, a statement of the number of troops furnished 
by North Carolina and their losses. I have used for reference 
the History of North Carolina Regiments, edited by Chief 
Justice Clark, to which work he gave great and unstinted 
labor without renumeration or reward, except the gratitude of 
the Confederate soldier. I have also been aided by the infor- 
mation gained from an eloquent speech of Hon. Henry A. Lon- 
don, of North Carolina, delivered by him a few years £30, which 
was reproduced in the fifth volume of the History of North 
Carolina Regiments, and by the report of Capt. S. A. Ashe, 
of North Carolina, made to the North Carolina Literary and 
Historical Association, 

Fer the splendid organization which equipped and supplied 
North Carolina troops, they are largely indebted to the provi- 


dent foresight, practical business ability, and untiring efforts 
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of Gov. Z. B. Vance, the great war governor of their State, 
who thereby endeared himself forever to all North Carolinians. 

North Carolina not only clothed her own troops during the 
entire war, but furnished clothing for troops from other States, 
and when Lee’s army surrendered had in store and ready for 
use 92,000 suits of uniform, with many thousand blankets and 


a large amount of leather. During the winter succeeding the 
battle of Chickamauga, North Carolina sent to Gen. Longstreet’s 
corps 14,000 suits of clothing, and when the great drama was 
drawing to a close North Carolina was furnishing food and sup- 
plies to a large part of Lee’s army. 

Gov. Vance in a memorable speech delivered at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., 18th of August, 1875, stated that he was told 
by Gen. Joseph E. Johnson “that when his army was sur- 
rendered at Greensboro he had in his depots at North Carolina, 
gathered in the State, five months’ supplies for 65,0C0 men and 
that for many months previous Gen. Lee’s army had been almost 
entirely fed from North Carolina.” 

For the comfort of her soldiers when at home sicx, wounded, 
or traveling to and from the army North Carolina established 
hospitals and inns at many different points in the State along 
the lines of railway. 

She did more than this. For the helpless wives and children 
of soldiers who might be in distress she established depots of 
grain, salt, and provisions for their subsistence and appointed 
committees to provide for them and see that they were not 
neglected. 

The soldier who was sleeping upon some field afar off under 
the stars in northern Virginia rested calmly as he dreamed of 
the loved ones at home, for he knew that if he fell in the con- 
flict of to-morrow that they would be cared for by the great State 
which sent him to the battle field. 

My friends, can you wonder that North Carolina is still to all 
her children the well-beloved mother and sovereign, whose name 
ever brings to them when exiled from home by the decree of 
fate that poetry of youth and memory of early happy days which 
neither gold nor power nor place can buy. 

If commemorative words were needed to perpetuate the fame 
of the Confederate soldier, I should be all unhappy here to-night. 
But it is not so. It will ‘ive, transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration, when the costliest tombs erected by the love of their 
countrymen have perished by decay and crumbled into dust. 

It may not seem proper for me to make this prediction, but I 
do so with a reverent love for all portions of this great Republic. 
The day will come, though I trust it may be far distant, when the 
intentions and ideas of the founders of this great Government 
will be disregarded by those who, in the wild greed for money 
and amidst the dissolute luxury engendered by the vast accumu- 
lation of wealth, have forgotten the teachings of better and purer 
days and the very existence of a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, as framed by our ancestors, will be in jeopardy. Then will 
be found amongst a people regenerated by fire and blood that 
high and broad and lofty patriotism which shall constitute them 
the strongest, safest, and best defenders of the land of our 
fathers in its entirety, and as the suffering and oppressed of 
every land and every clime shall still turn their steadfast gaze 
toward this Western Hemisphere they shall rise up and call you 
blessed. 

Have we learned naught from the silent endurance, the patient 
ngony, the deathless valor of the Confederate soldier? It can 
not be. His life and his conduct have taught us the lesson over 
again which history has ever repeated. 

It is neither on the greatest fields of battle nor places where 
the most calumitous bloodshed has taken place that the recol- 
lection of future ages is chiefly riveted. It is moral grandeur 
which produces a durable impression. It is patriotic heroism 
which permanently attracts the admiration of mankind. The day 
may come when the memory of the fields of Gettysburg and 
Chancellorsville, of Fredericksburg and Sharpsburg, shall be 
dimmed by the obscurity of revolving years and recollected only 
as a shadow of ancient days, but even then the enduring forti- 
tude and patriotic valor of the Confederate soldier who fol- 
lowed the banner of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson will 
stand forth in undecaying luster amidst the wreck of ages and 
survive unshaken above the floods of time. 

Friends and comrades, let us never fail to defend the fame 
and achievements of the brave men whom the South sent to the 
battle field. 

Death, which destroys the pomp and power of this world, has 
only placed the seal of immortality upon their lives. The sacred 
charge of their fame is intrusted to you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen. Guard it devoutly, gravely, justly, and truly, 
that it may remain untarnished in its pristine glory, not. alone 
with this generation but with all those who may come after us 


until time shall be no more. Let the glorious example left by 
them be preserved for untold ages and for every people from the 
rising to the setting sun. If history be false, let tradition pre- 
serve it, and on every anniversary of our memorial days let 
eloquence proclaim it as a heritage for all humanity, which it 
has elevated and adorned with a pathos and glory which 
belongs to the civilized world. 


Religious Liberty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. Speaker, in view of the injection of the 
religious issue into the debate on the immigration bill under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to discuss the principle of 
religious liberty. A principle that is firmly imbedded in our 
institutions, the supreme law of the land, the Constitution of 
the United States, Article VI, section 3, providing: 

No ous test shall ever be i ualifica 
of adf teat under tbe United te N A 

And as if this were not sufficient protection to the people in 
the exercise of their religious freedom one of the original 
amendments to the Constitution further provides: 

Co: shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

Similar provisions are contained in the constitutions of the 
various States of the Union. The constitution of my own State 
of Pennsylvania providing in article 1, section 3: 


All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
God according to the ‘dictates of their own consciences; no man can of 
right be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or 
to maintain any ministry against his consent; no human. authority can, 
in any case whatever, control or interfere with the rights of conscience, 
and no preference shall ever be given by law to any religious establish- 
ments or modes of worship. 


Section 4: 


No: sages who acknowledges the being of God and a future state of 
rewa: and punishments shali, on account of his religious sentiments, 
be disqualified to hold any office or place of trust or profit under this 
Commonwealth. 


Analogous provisions in the fundamental law of the different 
States ratify and confirm the principle enunciated in the Fed- 
eral Constitution and justify the statement of Chancellor Kent, 
as follows: 2 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious worship may be consid- 
ered as one of the absolute rights of individuals, recognised in our 
constitutions, and secured to them by law. 

But notwithstanding these provisions in the fundamental law 
of the States and the Nation, we find ourselves to-day sur- 
rounded with religious antagonisms that surely can have no 
permanent .abiding place under our free institutions. And 
under these conditions it is the duty of those who believe in 
the American principle of religious freedom to speak out plainly 
in its defense and to range themselyes in opposition to every 
movement, from whatever quarter, that aims to curtail in the 
slightest degree that liberty of conscience guaranteed by our 
constitutions—State and National—and which is America’s 
most precious gift to human kind. 

ROGER WILLIAMS, 

Feeling deeply on this subject, I purpose speaking plainly. 
The history of the past is full of political persecution, which 
other Governments have vainly sought to justify. 

Most of these persecutions are traceable to the Old World idea 
on interdependence of church and state. But when the Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts, who sought a home in this western wilder- 
ness in which they might worship Almighty God as they deemed 
best, drove from their community that champion of religious 
liberty, Roger Williams, they prepared the way for the colony 
of Rhode Island, where was founded the first State to estab- 
lish itself firmly on the rock of liberty of conscience for all 
men. 

True, for a brief period under the Empire in the time of Con- 
stantine, the edict of Milan introduced a universal and uncon- 
ditional religious freedom. The Emperor, while encouraging 
the Christian religion, was able to see and argue that to con- 
strain by fear was no proper means of conversion. He saw 
clearly what became the cornerstone of the little colony of 
Rhode Island, that conscience demands for all men what it 
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asks for itself. Yet this brief period of time in the fourth 
century was the only exception among the Christian nations 
to the rule of union or dependence of church and state. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 

The reason for this universal idea is found in the supremacy 
of the church after the fall of the Empire, for with that fall 
civilized Rome was face to face with the barbarism of the 
north. It was the church to which all eyes turned, and to the 
church is due the credit of saving society from the wreck. It 
was the only stable thing in the midst of that universal ruin; 
and, faithfully performing its duty, it not only saved society 
but civilized and made Christian the northern invaders. The 
supremacy of the church was the inevitable result, and it con- 
tinued to sway a powerful influence in civil affairs until checked 
by the rise of nationalism, following in the footsteps of the 
Reformation. 

But with the establishing of the nation followed the desire of 
the nation’s chief to control the religion of his realm; and so, 
whether under Catholic or Protestant rule, the religion of the 
king became the established worship of the State. Unity of faith, 

ll reasoned, was essential to the integrity of government. The 

eformation, therefore, did not introduce religious liberty. The 
religious war following Luther’s death resulted in a victory for 
Charles, but brought no peace to warring religion; and the peace 
of Augsburg, in 1555, could only legalize the Lutheran religion 
for the time, with the understanding that the religion of the 
community in the future was to be determined by the religion 
of the prince. 

Even Calvin, who insisted upon the independence of the church 
from the civil authorities in matters of order and discipline, de- 
manded, on the other hand, that the secular power should enforce 
the censures of the church in the punishment of heresy and vice ; 
but the magistrates in the Swiss Republics did not agree with 
Calvin, even to the extent of his teaching, and the leading 
reformers held that excommunication should be in the hands of 
the civil authorities. : 

I refer to Calvin because, like the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Bennet], I am largely Calvinistic in my beliefs and can 
not therefore be accused of reflecting on another's religion. 
And as a student of Calvin I am mindful of the fact that the 
Spaniard Servetus was committed to the flames in Geneva in 
1558 for committing the offense of writing his views on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Calvin himself was largely te blame 
for this crime aguinst freedom of conscience and freedom of 
speech and can be excused only on the ground that his error 
was the error of the time in which he lived. 

RESULT OF STATE RELIGION. 


As a result of this clinging to the old idea of union of church 
and State followed, in time, the religious wars, with their perse- 
cutions and counter persecutions, all of which history should 
impress us with the truth of the words of Grotius: “To put 
men in prison on account of their religious belief or persuasions 
is a great oppression and, properly speaking, false imprison- 
ment; to fine them or take away their estate for that cause is 
robbery; to put them to death for not acting against their con- 
science is murder.“ And so likewise, my friends, in this day 
it is equally wrong to punish men by opposing them for public 
office on account of their religion or denying them equal rights 
With you in all civil matters, 

Let us draw nearer to the Rhode Island spirit, which has 
come to be the American spirit; let us endeavor to understand 
it better and carry out, in our individual practice, what we so 
applaud in the attitude of the State. 

Listen to the appeal in the application for a charter to merge 
Providence with the other settlements into the Colony of Rhode 
Island: “ It is much in our hearts to hold forth a lively experi- 
ment that a most flourishing civil state may stand and best be 
məintained with a full liberty of religious concernments.” King 
Charles granted this charter, and Roger Williams described 
this act as “the King’s extraordinary favor to this Colony, in 
which his Majesty declared himself that he would experiment 
whether civil government could exist with such liberty of con- 
science.” The charter, in its section pertaining to religion, 
read: “ No person within said Colony at any time hereafter shall 
be in any wise molested, punished, disqualified, or culled in ques- 
tion for any difference of opinion in matters of religion. Every 
person may at all times freely and fully enjoy his own judgment 
and conscience in matters of religious concernments.” 

THR AMERICAN IDEA. 


Thus was constituted, in contradiction to the ideas of the 
Christian world, a genuine Republic—the first thoroughly free 
Government in the world, the conscience of the individual at 
liberty to express itself in any way of doctrine and of worship. 
This Government was the answer of Roger Williams to his 


Puritan persecutors for conscience sake. This was his great 
gift to the people of Rhode Island, and his principle of religious 
liberty has come to be the great American principle, and the 
spirit of Rhode Island is now the boast and pride of our great 
Nation. To Williams a state church was an abomination. He 
held civil law had nothing to say of religion save that each in- 
dividual should be left free to the guidance of his own con- 
science and the church or churches should be molded by the 
members therein. He insisted on the Lordship of God alone 
over man's conscience, and for liberty for all kinds of con- 
sciences. It was impossible, he argued, for man or men to 
maintain their Christ with a sword and worship a true Christ, 
and his work has proven that there is no more prudent way of 
preserving peace in the world but by permission of differing 
consciences. ` 

We need argue no further for the right of the Rhode Island 
spirit or show the persecution on the part of religious zealots in 
other of the Colonies, but remembering only that there was 
persecution. That Episcopal Virginia persecuted Quaker, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, and Catholic; that New York persecuted 
Lutheran, Baptist, Quaker, and Jew; that Puritan Massachu- 
setts banished Nonconformist, punished the Baptist; which sect, 
as early as 1524, drew the distinction between the kingdom of 
nature and the kingdom of grace, and insisted that freedom of 
conscience and worship was fundamental, and that religion 
should be entirely exempt from the regulation or interference 
of the civil power, so that a man’s religion should not work his 
civil disability. 

MADE MEN THINK. 

But Puritan Massachusetts, with its intolerance, met in the 
grapple of death with religious liberty under the guise of 
Quakerism, when her unjust laws sent four Quakers—one a 
woman—to the gallows. From the gallows the blood of those 
representatives of a peaceable, industrious, and Godly peuple 
cried aloud until in time the Quakers won the victory, and Puri- 
tan Massachusetts was obliged to give up her theocracy, in 
which state and church were merged, and none but communi- 
cants were privileged to exercise the franchise. Martyred Quak- 
ers made men think, and the spirit of Rhode Island, which was 
the spirit of the banished Roger Williams, long years after his 
ens conquered the Puritan intolerance that had persecuted 

No argument, I take it, is required to this congressional audi- 
ence to convince you of the virtue and the justice and the right 
of the spirit of Rhode Island, which spirit from this, the smallest 
of the Colonies, spread abroad until its influence broke down the 
intolerance of its neighbors and after the Revolution became 
the accepted doctrine of the new Republic. Our country to-day 
furnishes an answer complete and satisfactory to the question- 
ing of King Charles as to whether civil government could exist 
with such liberty of conscience. Here we have not only proven 
that diversified religious opinions can live in harmony together, 
but have demonstrated that this liberty of conscience is the best 
foundation on which to rear a State. 

If, then, this right of private judgment in every concern re- 
specting God is superior to the control of all human authority, 
we should set ourselves against every phase of religious perse- 
cution, for persecution of man to-day because of his faith, in 
view of our enlightenment, is worse than that of Puritan perse- 
cution and has less of justification than the spirit which sent 
the founder of Christianity to the cross, 

PERSECUTION INDEFENSIBLE. 

Persecution can not possibly be defended upon Christian 
principles. “If I am wrong,” said Robert Wedderburn, when 
being tried for blasphemy, “they—the Christians—ought to 
pity and pray for me and endeavor by argument and persuasion 
to convince me of my error; but all attempts to force me are 
absurd because impossible, tyrannical because unjust.” And 
again, in the words of the Rev, Robert Taylor: “He who can 
be angry with another for not being a Christian is himself no 
Christian; or he who can love another the less, or withhold his 
confidence for the avowal of dissent from his opinions, only 
holds out a bribe to purchase insincerity. He pays to be de- 
ceived, and he is so.” 

I rejoice that my own State of Pennsylvania occupies so con- 
spicuous a place among the early communities contending for 
the right of religious freedom; for it was under Penn's govern- 
ment that the second State was established, though 40 years 
after Rhode Island, on the expressed purpose of the founder 
of trying an holy experiment on the cornerstone of freedom. 

Members of Congress and citizens of the United Stutes, let 
us set our faces against all intolerance or persecution for con- 
science’ sake; let us range ourselves with Roger Williams, de- 
manding freedom for ourselves and, with it, freedom for all 
others. 
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That minister who lends himself to any movement tending to 
curtail this priceless boon, whether Catholic or Protestant, does 
t measure up to the requirements of the age. That organiza- 
tion, secret or otherwise, that teaches opposition to men in civil 
affairs because of their religion is an un-American organization 
and can not live for long in our free soil. That individual who 
is governed by narrow religious prejudice that prompts him to 
antagonize his fellow man because he holds opposite opinions 
on matters of religion is not the kind of a citizen that helps to 
make a great State. That candidate for public office who seeks 
support for position in the civil state on the ground of his 
religious beliefs is unworthy to hold public office in this free 
land. 

ABOLISH INTOLERANCE. 

Let us strike down this intolerant religious attitude. Because, 
in this enlightened age, there is neither justification nor excuse 
for its exercise; but, on the other hand, it is more reprehensible, 
because of changed conditions, than the Puritan punishment of 
Roger Williams or unjust execution of Quaker. 

Oh, that men could rise above all such petty prejudices and, 
with reason as their guide, conduct themselves in this age as 
becomes an American freeman, Let us remember that there is 
one Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy. Who art thon, 
then, “ that judgest another ”? 

Did you ever hear the Athenian story of the Aeropagites as- 
sembled on the mountain top? A sparrow, pursued by a hawk, 
flew into the bosom of one of their company in its flight for 
safety. He was of harsh, repulsive disposition, who, taking hold 
of the little trembler, threw it from him violently, so it was killed 
on the spot. He was arraigned by his comrades, and for his 
lack of mercy was degraded from his senatorial dignity with 
which he had been graced. Shall we, as Christians, show less 
of love and mercy than these men? Shall we oppose our fellow 
Christians of different denominations or even men of other 
faiths who do not believe in Christ? To do so is the very antith- 
esis of Christianity. It is only the little, narrow minds that 
pose as completeness in themselves and act with bold, assuming 
air of infallibility, 

STAND FOR PRINCIPLE. 


I range myself on the side of those who battle for religious 
freedom, 

I stand with Constantine, whose lonely figure rises out of that 
bygone age as one of the foremost defenders of liberty of con- 
science. I stand with Roger Williams and the other leaders 
of the great Baptist Church, which church did more for religious 
freedom in America than any other sect. I stand with Lord 
Baltimore, under whose brief reign Catholic Maryland gave re- 
ligious liberty to other faiths. I stand with William Penn, 
the Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, who said, “I abhor two 
principles in religion—the first is obedience to authority with- 
out conviction and the other is destroying them that differ 
from me for God's sake.” I stand with James Gibbons, a car- 
dinali in the Catholic Church, as he says, “ Religious liberty is 
the true right of every man, because it corresponds with a most 
certain duty which God has put upon him. Every act infringing 
on man's freedom of conscience is justly styled religious in- 
tolerance.” I stand with Alexander Campbell, founder of the 
Christian (Disciples) Church, as he says, “ There is nothing more 
genial to civil liberty than to enjoy an unrestrained, unembargved 
liberty of exercising the conscience fully upon all subjects re- 
specting religion.” 

I believe with Chancellor Kent that— 

Civil and reli liberty general band in hand, 
eon of either uso ang length of time will terminate che extotenen oF tae 
other. 

I agree with Daniel Webster when he says: 

It is established as our principle that a man's is a matter 
above human law, use he is responsible to none but Maker for it. 

I am in accord with the words of James G. Blaine, as follows: 

I abhor the introduction of anything that looks like a religious test or 
3 for office in a Republic where perfect freedom of conscience 

the birthright of every citizen. „ 

I stand with Macaulay, English statesman and historian, who, 
Protestant strongly as be was, ever raised his voice in the Eng- 
lish Parliament in behalf of persecuted Catholic and Jew, and 
in one of his fervent speeches said: 

For my own part, I will give a strenuous support in this House to any 


attempt to take away any civil disability impesed upon men in conse- 
quence of their religious opinions. 


And at another time, with equal force, Macaulay used these 


Infiction of any penalties on account of religious opinion is persecu- 
tion, and 1 can not conceive any 8 to be adduced tn favor of the 
mildest degree of this injustice, which, logically king, though not 
morally, indeed, might not be used with equal force favor of the most 
eruel infictions from similar motives. 


And these sentiments, my friends, concurred in by the best 
thought of the world, should meet the approval of all lovers of 
liberty, and especially of all who live beneath the folds of our 
flag, which represents, among other things, first and foremost 
the principle—the American principle—of religious freedom. 
Let us as citizens of this land stand together with our feet 
firmly fixed on this rock, guaranteeing to every man the rights 
we claim for ourselves, remembering, in the words of William 
McKinley, that— 

That citizen is the best citizen who does his best, who follows the 
ligat as God gives him to see the tight, and freely accords to others the 
rights and vileges which he claims for himself. 

Let us remember that the American principle of religious 
liberty is for all—liberty of conscience, for the white man and the 
black man; freedom of worship for the Jew and the Gentile; 
equality of rights for the Catholic and the Protestant—tliberty, 
freedom, equality, for you and for me, forever and for all, 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIJAH C. HUTCHINSON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 22, 1916. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is my duty 
to give this House the benefit of my experience and knowledge 
concerning the portion of this bill known as section S2. as my 
business has been largely along the lines and with the com- 
modities treated of therein. This section of the Military Estab- 
lishment bill reads as follows: 

That to vide for the fixation 
Gevelopesent or water power, or any A „ 
an adequate supply of nitrogen, the appropriation of such sum or sums 
of money to construct the necessary plant for such purpose is hereby 
authorized. 

This, to my mind, is one of the most important sections of this 
bill, and to remove it would mean the defeat of some of the most 
important purposes of the bill. 

This bill is looked upon by the country at large as a prepared- 
ness measure, and by one of its provisions we increase the 
Strength of its Army. By removing section 82 this purpose is 
defeated, as you are making this country entirely dependent 
upon foreign countries for its supply of ammunition. I can not 
see the usefulness or advisability of increasing our Army to 
140,000 men, or any other number, if you are not going to make 
some provision to supply that Army with ammunition other 
than the dangerous uncertainty of depending upon foreign 
countries for it. At present we are depending entirely upon 
Chile for nitrate of soda. This means that in times ef war an 
enemy could very readily cut off our supply of this essential 
in ammunition manufacture. There is but one plant on the 
continent of North America producing cyanamid at the present 
time and that plant is situated on British territory at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. This plant is to-day manufacturing large qun- 
titles of nitrogen from the air. Atmospheric nitrogen is a cheap 
product, and I am of the opinion that if this Government should 
establish a plant or plants for its manufacture, it could be 
4 at a much lower figure in normal times than here- 
tofore. 

I am not considering this section from the standpoint of the 
manufacture of ammunition alone, but from the standpoint that 
it will reduce the cost of ammonia to the farmer as well. This, 
in my opinion, is another step, and an essential one, toward 
preparedness. It will enable the farmer to produce larger 
crops and will go a long distance toward making this country 
self-supporting in times of war as well as reducing the cost of 
living in times of peace. 

The prices of cyanamid, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of 
soda are double to-day what they are in normal times. To- 
day’s prices of nitrogen, reduced to ammonia on the unit basis, 
are: Cyanamid, $2.65 per unit; suplate of ammonia, $3.12 per 
unit; and nitrate of soda, $3.89 per unit; or, by the 2,000 pounds, 
cyanamid, basis 20 per cent ammonia, $53 per ton; nitrate of 
soda, basis 19 per cent ammonia, $74 per ton; and sulphate of 
ammonia, basis 25 per cent ammonia, $78 per ton. 

I am informed that at the outbreak of the present European 
war Germany had stored in her warehouses $30,000,000 worth 
of nitrate of soda, and that in less than four months this supply 
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was exhausted. ‘To-day in Germany there are 8 or 10 cyanid 
plants manufacturing atmospheric nitrogen for the use of her 
ammunition factories. 

The high prices of these commodities have made it impos- 
sible for the farmer to purchase them for fertilizing purposes, 
and we must surely look for a diminished crop this year as 
a result. That the farmers are alive to this condition is borne 
out by a resolution which I have recently received concerning 
section 82 of this bill and which is as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the National and State officials of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America and of the National 
Grange in joint conference, with a unanimous vote, urging Congress 
to enact such legislation as well authorize the building of dams by 
the Government for the development of water power for the fixation 
of the nitrogen of the atmosphere as a fert , and to provide 
nitrates for the manufacture of powder to supply the Government 
needs. 


Whereas nitrogen is an indispensable element of plant food and on a 
eat many of our soils is the limiting factor of crop production ; and 
Whereas this country is entirely dependent upon the country of Chile 
for its supply of nitrates, both as to quantity and price, which fact 
the Government of Chile has used to exact an export tax of between 
$11 and $12 per ton on nitrates which we pay ; and 
Whereas the cost of Chilean nitrates before the European war was 
so high as to almost prohibit its use, and since the European war 
there is not even a supply of Chilean nitrates at any cost: Therefore 
> it is, hereby 

Resolred, by the National and State officials of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Coo tive Union of America, and by National and State 
officials of the National Grange, in joint corferencc— 

(1) That we hereby as strongly as possible appeal to the President and 
Congress of the United States that during the present term of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress such legislation shal! be enacted as will authorize the 
construction of a dam or dams for the development of the necessary 
power for the fixation of the nitrogen of the atmosphere as a fertilizer 
and in such quantities to supply the needs of the Government and, as 
far as possible. supply the demands of agriculture and by this develop- 
ment Tree in part the farmers of this country from the Chile saltpeter 
monopoly. > 

(2) That we ask, in order to prevent this Bt 77 necessary industry 
from becoming a monoply, that any dams built by the Government to 
creute this industry shall forever remain in the ownership and control 
of the Government 

(3) We insist that the location of this air-nitrate industry be deter- 
mined with reference to the agricultural interests of this country, and 
that a site be selected that has near it a source of limestone, coke, and 
phosphate rock. as has been recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that, furthermore. if possible, it be selected closest to the 
greatest consumption of fertilizer in this 5 

(4) We recommend Government Apso ty Sn control in order that 
the cheapest money available may be used the development of this 
industry and in order to regulate the prices of air fertillzers and pro- 
tect the farmers of the country against monopoly, and since nitric acid 
is an essential munition of war and this Goyernment is now dependent 
apa the country of Chile for its supply of nitrates for the manufacture 
of powder, and water-power development by the Government should be 
owned by the Government. 

(5) That our legislative N ETR re are requested to present a 
copy of these resolutions to the President and to each Member of the 
Senate and House of resentatives of the United States. 

Adopted unanimously February S, 1916, at Washington, D. C. 


I urge that this House very carefully consider this important 
section before voting to climinate it from this bill. or we may 
find ourselves in the same position regarding these articles as 
Germany has placed us in regarding potash, another great factor 
in preparedness and the manufacture of ammunition, which nor- 
mally solls at $35 per ton and which to-day is bringing $500 per 
ton, with every possibility that the small quantity that still re- 
mains in this country will bring $1,000 per ton if some relicf is 
not soon forthcoming. 


Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
Tx tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 18, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to all 
Members of the House to extend their remarks, I desire to print 
in the Record a number of statements that I have made during 
the past five months on the subject of preparedness for national 
defense. In Phoenix last November I addressed a meeting of 
the Arizona Branch of the Navy League, at which time I said, 
in part: 

“The war in Europe forces the American people to think of 
preparedness. This war is a fact—a stubborn, unyielding fact 
that, however much we may prefer peace, we can not waive 
aside. The colossal conflict came upon the world with bewilder- 


ing suddenness. The common people of Europe loved peace, | 


just as we do, for they had enjoyed its blessings, just as we have 


for over a generation. Yet the fact that these same people are 
now in the death grip of war, slaughtering each other by mil- 
lions, makes it certain that no man here and no man elsewhere 
can give us a promise of permanent peace. 

“We must therefore look to the armed American, for we are 
not yet ready to do without him. 

“There are two ways for the United States to invite war— 
one is to be so well prepared that we are tempted to attack some 
other country; the other is to be so defenseless that some other 
country is tempted to attack us. Our true military policy lies 
between these two extremes, 


“There are some things worse than war. No man who is not 


afraid to die need be a slave, and no people are fit for the bless- 
ings of liberty unless they are ready to fight for it. As for 
myself, I am for America, whose glorious past has been sancti- 
fied by the blood of her sons, whose prosperous and progressive 
present we are therefore permitted to enjoy, and whose peace- 
ful future we hope to insure by being prepared to defend our 
freedom whenever it may be attacked.” 


THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL. 


After referring to the bill that is now before the House, I 
have said: 

“The Committee on Military Affairs, after three months' 
hard work, unanimously reported this measure; and, while the 
bill will not please either the militarists or the pacifists, I am 
confident that it will meet with the approval of the great ma- 
jority of our citizens. 

“You will note that nothing is said in the Hay bill about the 
continental army advocated by ex-Sccretary Garrison, but that 
provision is made for greater Federal control over the militia. 
The committee became convinced that the continental-army 
scheme in reality meant universal compulsory military service, 
and the plan was thereupon abandoned, because a majority of 
the people of the United States are not in favor of conscription 
in time of peace. By properly federalizing the National Guard 
we can obtain an adequate military force w\thout endangering 
our liberties. 

“The American people will submit to conscription after their 
country has embarked on a great war, just as they did in both 
the North and the South during the Civil War, and just as have 
the English in the present war. America has a right to demand 
that the burden of war shall rest with equality on all of her sons, 
and whenever a real crisis comes I am sure that Congress will 
require that military service be universal. It does not follow, 
however, that our people are willing to accept the principle of 
compulsory military training in time of peace. I am inclined 
to agree with ex-President Taft that no political party could 
live that advocated conscription except when our country is at 
war. 

“The Committee on Naval Affairs is still considering the 
naval bill, and I feel sure that as a result of their deliberations 
a Measure will be reported which will be generally satisfactory 
to the country. Most people are convinced that the Navy is 
our first and best defense, but the sentiment in Congress is that 
it would be both foolish and useless to attempt to exceed Great 
Britain in naval strength. Like the Army bill, our naval pol- 
icy when finally adopted will appeal more to the good judgment 
of the great mass of the people than it will either to those who 
advocate peace, whether honorable or not, or to the other ex- 
tremists who, if they could have had their way, would now 
have this country embroiled in war.“ 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR ARIZONA. 


I have also received a letter signed by certain good citizens 
objecting to “pork-barrel” appropriations for Arizona and 
favoring large expenditures for national defense. After men- 
tioning a considerable number of requests for assistance from 
the United States that have been sent to me I continued my 
reply by saying: 8 

“There are Congressmen residing on the Atlantic seaboard 
who, because they fear that some fine morning a foreign fleet 
will bombard the towns in their districts, would not hesitate 
to denounce each and every item of appropriation that I have 
just mentioned as ‘pork that smells to heaven.’ They will in- 
sist that every dollar that is asked for work in Arizona had 
better be spent on coast defense or the Navy. 

“Now, I do not intend to be so narrow minded as to vote 
against appropriations for coast defenses nnd an adequate Navy 
merely because it so happens that Arizona is not open to at- 
tack from the sea. My name will be found recorded in favor 
of reasonable preparedness when the roll is called on the 
Army and Navy bills, but each one of you sadly misjudges me 
if he thinks that in the meantime I intend to neglect any op- 
portunity to obtain what assistance I can from Congress for 
the people of Arizona. I can think big’ enough to comprehend 
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the needs of the Nation and my State at the same time. And 
when I do vote for a greater Navy nothing will keep me from 
realizing that the cost of one battleship is greater than the 
eombined total of all the requests for help from Congress that 
I have received from Arizona during the four years that I have 
been a Member of the House, 

“T am here to serve every part of Arizona, and if any citi- 
zen or group of citizens asks me to present thelr wants to Con- 
gress I shall certainly do so. Any Congressman who would re- 
fuse to heed the cry of his people for help would not be acting 
us a true Representative. 

“T realize that you earnestly favor such preparation for na- 
tional defense as will tend to keep this country at peace. You 
are mistaken, however, in your belief that the money for pre- 
paredness should be obtained by cutting down other expenses, 
which in themselves are entirely legitimate. There is ample 
wealth in the United States that can be taxed to pay for the in- 
crensed cost of the Army and Navy. Personally I am in favor 
of obtaining such sums as are necessary for this purpose by 
raising the rate of taxation on incomes, by an inheritance tax, 
and, if possible, a tax on the profits of the manufacturers of 
munitions, When these new revenues are available I intend 
to vote for ample appropriations not only for national defense 
but also to make it possible for every department of this great 
Government to perform its proper functions.” 


REPLY TO MEMORIAL BY ARIZONA STATE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. Jonn F. MEYERS, 
Secretary Arizona State Board of Trade, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

My Dran Mr. Meyers: I am in receipt of your letter of recent 
date transmitting a memorial in favor of “a Navy second to 
none” and “an Army larger than any that could possibly be 
landed on our shores,” which was unanimously adopted at the 
recent meeting of the Arizona State Board of Trade. I am very 
gla to have this expression of the views of the Arizona State 
Board of Trade, and I heartily agree in the patriotic sentiments 
set forth in this resolution. As practical business men, however, 
the members of your organization are well aware that too high 
a price can be paid for any service or commodity. Adequate 
preparedness for national defense will cost large sums of money, 
and it must be measured in terms of dollars. 

I doubt whether there is a member of your organization who 
does not carry fire insuranee on his home or who dees not have 
life insurance for the benefit of his family. It is the universal 
practice of all good business men to seek this form of personal 
protection, but no sensible man spends all of his inconie in pay- 
ing fire and life insurance premiums. 

The great majority of the Ameriean people look upon expendi- 
tures for the Army and Navy as an insurance against the ruin 
that would follow the defeat of this Nation in a great war. I 
find that, regardless of politics, the duly elected Representatives 
of the American people take this same sane view of the situa- 
tion, and they intend to act accordingly. 

We have not had a war with Great Britain for over a hundred 
years, and most people believe that we are in no danger of an 
attack from that source. For this reason there is very little 
sentiment in Congress in favor of the construction of a Navy 
“second to none.” Most people are opposed to conscription 
im time ef peace, otherwise called “ universal military service.” 
For this reason practically no sentiment could be found in Con- 
gress in favor of the continental army plan, and it has been 
abandoned, 

A serious and, I believe, a successful effort will be made to 
federalize the militia to the extent permitted by the Constitu- 
tion, There will be an increase in the Regular Army sufficient 
to man our coast defenses and to provide for the garrisons that 
should be maintained at Panama, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
in the Philippines until we give up our jurisdiction over the 
last-named islands, There will be a substantial increase in the 
appropriations for the Navy, but not enough to make it “ seeond 
to none.” In short, this Congress will adopt a military and 
naval policy that will be satisfuctory neither to the radical 
advocates of preparedness nor to the extreme pacifists, but 
which will meet with the approval of the great majority of the 
American people. 

I have no doubt of the sincerity of the members present when 
they adopted the final paragraph of the resolution describing 
your organization as the “voice of Arizona.” I must advise 
you, however, that I have received a very large number of com- 
munications in opposition to preparedness from professional 
men, bankers, farmers, workmen, and other persons repre- 
senting ull walks of life in Arizona. Since there is such a great 
diversity of opinion as to what ought to be done in behalf of 
national defense, I have reached the conclusion that it is my 


duty to carefully examine the bills to increase the efficiency of 
our Military and Nava: Establishments and to vote in. accord- 
ance with my honest judgment, after considering all of the facts 
that will be presented to the House. I assure you that I shall 
be guided by no other motive than to render real and practical 
service to my country. 
Yours, very truly, Carr HAYDEN. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 


OF GHORGIA, 


In House: or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the amendment I offer is to in- 
crease the head tax on all aliens coming into the United States, 

The bill under consideration prevides for a head tax of $8 
instead of $4 under the present law. I am convinced that my 
amendment ought to pass, because surely no intelligent foreigner ` 
who desires: to become a citizen of our great country, and whose 
application for entrance conforms with the other provisions of 
the law, eam object to paying this nominal fee, which goes into 
the Treasury of the country he is to become a part of. I shall 


not argue that the amount of money a man has in his possession 


establishes the standard of citizenship desired, but. since re 
stricted immigration is desired by the majority of the people 
of the country, especially the section which I have the honor 
to represent, it must, as we see it, be done by selective methods 
of some kind, and this is one means ef doing this, and my 
amendment certainly will tend to lessen the danger of these 
people becoming charges upon us. I think the amount of money 
which aliens should have in their possession ought: to be enacted 
into law and would be in keeping with the spirit of this legisla- 
tion, and I am willing to support an amendment making this 
amount $100, 

In my humble judgment, Mr. Spenker, the time has come 
when we should enact drastic legislation on the lines of re 
stricting foreign immigration, because it is my opinion this 
country will be the objective point of thousands: and possibly 
millions of foreigners of every kind: and character after the 
European war has ended who can qualify for admission to this 
country under our laws and skelter themselves under the pro- 
tection of this Government. It will not be the rich aml edt 
cated and well-mannered Italians, Slavs, Poles, and Hungarians 
who will come over; but, on the contrary, it will be the ignorant, 
the shiftless, and poorest class, and those who have contributed 
the least toward making their own country what it is. 

The following statement, taken from the last annual report 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration, shows the number 
of South Italians arriving in the United. States each year from 
1899 to 1915, inclusive: 

Number arriving, by years. 


1111 — 
1912___ 


2 787. 18 


N SERIE ET 

Tt will be seer from the above table that at the end of the 
fiscal year June 30, 1915, there were 251,612 south Italians 
that came into the United States, almost 10,000 more than in 
any year since 1899, and 185.973 more than in 1899, hardly 17 


years ago. Of course in 1915, after the European war was in 
full blast, but few came to us, while a large majority returned 
to their home country. What, in my judgment, will be detri- 
mental to us will be the influx of these people when the war is 
ever, hence F favor the legislation proposed in this bill. I pre 
fer population from Anglo-Saxon mothers, 
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These people have been told of the great possibilities of this 
country, and when they are at liberty to take passage from their 
own country and try new fields of labor, because of the devasta- 
tion and ruin of their own country, they will take advantage 
of the opportunity. I have no objection to admitting good people 
into our country, but we must look to it when we make our laws 
that they are so constructed as to prevent the admission of the 
vicious class, who will not and can not assimilate with our 
institutions and become a body part of this the greatest country 
on the face of the earth. 

It will be argued by some that the adherents of restricted 
immigration are not consistent because, as they say, we our- 
selves are immigrants. This I deny. We should be considered, 
and are in the true sense discoverers, and, as such, have built 
up and made possible the United States of America, which is 
to-day the greatest, the richest, and most powerful nation in 
the world and inhibited by the most progressive, the most in- 
dustrious, the mest moral, and the most God-fearing people 
existing in all the earth. 

The bone of contention in this bill is not the head tax, but the 
literacy test, which, to my mind, is the redeeming feature of the 
proposed legislation and which, by all means, should be enacted 
into law, and must be before we may feel safe from interference 
with our institutions, with our labor problems, and, in a great 
measure, our homes and firesides. 

Shall we invite a mature person who can not speak or under- 
stand our language to come to us and assist us in the financial 
development and moral and religious uplift of our country? of 
what use could they be to us in building up our churches and 
our schools, dur military and civil institutions? None on earth. 
Then why and under what pretense can any Member of this 
body defend his attitude when he proposes by his vote to open 
the doors of the country to the ignorant, vicious, lazy, and pauper 
element, which, I fear, we will have unless we proceed before 
the end of the European war to enact a law which will pre- 
vent this movement. I feel proud that the South, as a section, 
has never invited indiscriminate immigration, for by her refusal 
and constant care along these lines we have left the nearest a 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood in our whole country. I trust it will 
always remain so, and though our growth numerically and finan- 
cially may not keep pace with some other sections we will be 
on a safe basis and, upon the whole. we will be happy, with noth- 
ing to molest or make us afraid. This is substantially the same 
bill as was reported and passed the House while I was a mem- 
ber of the Immigration Committee, and I am heartily in favor of 
its passage. 

I am sure I represent the sentiment of a very large majority 
of all classes of the people of the South in insisting upon re- 
stricted immigration, I know I represent the wishes of the 
people of my district and of the State of Georgia, which is re- 
garded by all as the Empire State of the South, and I believe 
the Empire State of this Union, because within her borders is 
enough gold to purchase the fields of California, within her bor- 
ders is enough marble to supply building material for this Gov- 
ernment, within her borders is enough coal to supply the de- 
mands of her Commonwealth, within her borders is enough water 
to run the machinery of this great age, within her borders are 
as true-hearted men as the world ever knew, and within her 
borders are as pure women as God ever let live. 


Militia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLLIN B. SANFORD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 21, 1010. 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, the legislature of the State of 
New York has pending before it a bill which is likely soon to 
become a law providing a system for the people of that State 
of universal compulsory military training. I do not claim that 
my State is more patriotic than other States of this Union, but 
I do claim that the people of that State are fully alive to their 
obligations to this Government. In taking the proposed action 
they will not be adopting a new institution. The principle of 
compulsory universal training was recognized and practiced 
by all of the original Thirteen Colonies. The first constitution 
of the State of New York, adopted in 1777, emphasized the duty 
of every man who enjoys the protection of society to be pre- 
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pared and willing to defend it. 
gation to be the main pillar of a free government and held that 
every man of proper age and ability was “ firmly bound by the 
social compact to perform personally his proportion of military 
duty for the defense of the State.” 

The real strength of this Government is in the militia of the 
Constitution, the militia which the founders of the Republic 


Washington declared this obli- 


well understood to mean all men of fighting age. Upon that 
militia they imposed compulsory training, but the training 
days were few and far between and finally were neglected 
altogether. 

All of the armies of continental Europe to-day are organized 
on the theory of universal training copied after the system 
that the American colonists practiced under their militia laws. 

It may not be an unneutral act to acknowledge that no nation 
ever had a finer motto than that which is literally translated 
“T serve.” <A nation that relies on the political philosophy that 
writes into the military law the principle of all for one and 
one for all, can not easily be crushed. 

England’s voluntary system has broken down under the test. 
In 1911 Lord Roberts warned the English people of the weak- 
ness of the vountary system in the following language: 


The requirements of our defense either at home or abroad can not 
be met in any possible way under the volunteer system. Nothing 
short of universal service will give us the strength we need, and the 
only question to consider is, in what form the principle of universal 
service can be best adopted to our complex requirements. 


But England clung to her voluntary system with her “ first 
shock” or “nucleus” army, and now with that army prac- 
tically wiped out and with all her strong men gone, the married 
cowards are quarreling with the single cowards as to who will 
enlist and train. 

The statesmen who doubtless were applauded when they 
opposed universal training in England in 1911 are wiser to-day. 

The bill before us continues the voluntary system in the face 
of England's horrible example. Every line of the bill places 
the obligation squarely on the patriotic as if lack of patriotism 
were a virtue to be protected. 

The following address recently delivered by the adjutant 
general of the State of New York, Hon. Louis W. Stotesbury, 
shows clearly that there is nothing essentially American in the 
voluntary system. 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS W. STOTESBURY, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, the object of civil govern- 
ment can not be better iadanik than in the words of our Constitu- 
tion, To establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” 

Of these objects, that upon which the strength and stability of the 
whole structure depends is the common defense, 

From the beginning of our history provision for the common defense 
has been an impelling motive in the development of our governmental 


system. 

The first union among any of the Colonies—that formed in 1643 
between Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven, known 
as “the United Colonies of New England —was for common defense 


against the Indians and to resist the claims and encroachments of the 


Dutch. 

After the Declaration of Independence and the establishment of a 
central government under the confederation, provision for the common 
defense was formally declared in the articles of confederation as the 
primary object of that firm league of friendship. 

The weakness of the common defense during the confederation was 
abundantly manifest. It was sald that Con had the power to 
declare anything, but could actually do nothing. They were author- 
ized to contract debts, but 13 independent legislatures, according to 
their own convenience, granted or withheld the means which were to 
enable the General Government to Pay, them. Congress might declare 
war and determine what number of troops were necessary to carry it 
on, but could not raise a single soldier. They had only the power to 
agree upon the number of land forces, and to make 5 upon 
each State for its quota, In proportion to the number of white inhabi- 
tants of such State. 

The experience of the whole country during the Revolutionary War 
demonstrated the utter 3 and 5 of such a system 
of requisition. It was equally at war wi economy, efficiency, and 
safety. 

It yas not surprising that Washington should write as he did to a 
Member of Congress: 

“You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to appease the 
present tumults in Massachusetts.. * But Influence is not 
Government, Let us have a Government by which our lives, Liberties, 
and properties will be secured, or let us know the worst at once.” 

To devise a new plan which would give 3 and authority to the 
Central Government, consistency, stability, and dignity to the Union, 
was the great problem of the time, and when there was anally substi- 
tuted for the loose and unsatisfactory confederation of the States a 
real union of the people of the United States as one Nation, under the 
Constitution, provision for the common defense was declared in the 
enacting clause to be one of the express purposes for which “ this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America’ was ordained and estab- 
lished. 

No provisions of the Constitution were the subject of more careful 
deliberation than those by which. there were finally committed to tho 
General Government the abundant powers and authority for providing 
the means of common defense. 

By the powers conferred upon the Congress, and the prohibition 
enjoined against the keeping of “ troops or ships of war” by the States, 
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the 9 as well as the obligation of providing ſor the com- 
mon defense, was placed upon the Federal Government. 

In pursuance òt this object the Con was given power— $ 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States. 

“To raise and support armies. * + + 

“To provide and maintain a navy. 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

“To provide for bid pgs arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States reverving to the States, 5 the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the 

discipline prescribed by Congress. x ` z R 
* 

“To make all aws which shall be necessary an: proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers.“ 

Two distinct and independent fields of action are indicated by the 
owers conferred upon the Congress in respect to the land forces of 
he United States. The one is to raise and support armies, with no 
limitation upon the number to be raised, the purposes for which it 
may be used, or the manner in which it is to be supported, save that 
the appropriation for its support is limited to two years, which is the 
congressional term, This gives the virtual control of the Army to the 
people. The other is the provision for organizing, amog: and dis- 

ciplining the militia, with a limitation upon the governing of the 
tbe militia in time of pre the appointment of its officers, and the 
uses for which it may called out. 

A regular standing Army of professional soldiers in sufficient num- 
bers, enlisted for a long period of time, and thoroughly drilled, trained, 
and disciplined, would undoubtedly, from the standpoint of effectiveness 
alone, completely meet the requirements of adequate defense; but the 
cost of such an army, even assuming that the men were available in 
maaa numbers for such an organization, would make the plan 
proh ve. 

There has always been a prejudice in this country against a large 
standing army, and the p e more n stand for the ense of 
such an organization than they would for the principle of maintaining 
a body of professional soldiers sufficiently large to provide for the 
common defense, 

The prejudice against a standing army existed during the Revolution, 
and has been dillgently kept up to this day. It is due large measure 
to the failure to distinguish between the hirelings of a despot and an 
army of citizens created by the representatives of a free people. 

Under our system Regulars, Volunteers. National Gua en, 
come from the same common stock—are derived from the same source. 

But even though it were 8 to overcome all those practical 
objections and popular prejudices me ey a Regular Army, the defense 
of the Nation should not, nor was it intended, to rest upon a profes- 
sional, paid military force. 

The great strength of the Republic was intended under the Consti- 
tution, and 1t must be made to rest, if we are to be true to our national 
spirit, upon the well-trained arms of its citizens, organized into one 

vast National Guard, every man of which, when he attains the high 
4 417 of citizenship, and even before, is taught the practical lessons 
of military obligation, training, and discipline, a system under which 
perscna! interests, family affairs, wealth, business, position, and society 
claims are all subordinated to the call of the common country. 

When Congress, under the Constitution, was given power to peroxide 
for the organization, arming, and disciplining of the tia, it con- 
templated a system of universal compulsary service. The word 
“ militia ” was not defined in the Constitution. Its meaning was well 
understood. The framers of the Constitution knew what it referred 
to. It did not mean the male 5 between the ages of 18 and 
45. or any other particular age, nor did it mean the arms-bearing 
population or “the little armies of the serveral States,“ as it is so 
often referred to in 8 discussions. What it did mean and 
was intended to include was every man able to serve,” “all who are 
capable of bearing arms,“ the entire male 8 Umited only 
by the necessities of the common country and subject to such exemp- 

ons only as public convenience or experience might dictate, as when 
the character of one's service in a civil capacity might be deemed of 
greater value to the State than his service in arms. 

This was no new political maxim. Personal service of all members 
of the community for the defense of the State is enforceable under all 
forms of society, It been practiced in all a, of the world. All 
the Colonies before the Declaration of Independence had compulsory 
service. It was well understood by the framers of our Constitution. 

t been used just before the adoption of the Constitution in 
establishing our independence. 

Washington declared this obligation to be the main pillar of a free 
government, and held that every man of proper age and ability of bod 
was “firmly bound by the soclal compact to perform personally 
proportion of military duty for the delense of the State.” 

he first constitution of the State of New York, adopted in 1777, 
in its provisions relative to the militia, began with the declaration, “ It 
is the duty of every man who enjoys the protection of society to be 
prepared and willing to defend it.” 

Instead of provietog some form of universal service, such as was 
contemplated by the Constitution, Congress provided only for the en- 
roliment of the “able-bodied male citizens of the respective States” 
between the ages of 18 and 45; and-even in that provided for 
such cxemptions as might be authorized by the laws of the respective 
gone 3 their being above the age of 18 and under the 
age of 45. 

It did recognize the obligation of the citizen to prepare himself for 
service by requiring that every citizen enrolled should provide himself 
with a good musket or firelock, sufficient bayonet and belt, 2 spare flin 
knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to contain not less than 
cartridges suited to the hore of his musket or flrelock, and that he should 
appear so armed. accoutred, and provided when called out to exercise 
or into service. 2 

Instead of providing for the organization of the militia Congress ex- 
pressly delegated such authority to the severa! States and provided 
only that the militia should be organized into such divisions, brigad 
regiments, and companies as the legislatures of the several States shoul 

rovide. In ei 5 to the discipline, while Congress had every authority 
o provide continuous training for one or more years or for six months, 
or intensive training for two-months or one-month periods in each year, 
it did none of these things, but again refused to interfere with a system 
which had grown up under the confederation and left It to the disposi- 
tion of the severa! States to prescribe their own system of training. In 
New York State the legislature provided for three so-called parades In 
each year—twice by company once by regiment. 


The militia law paa by Congress in 1792 remained substantially 
without amendment until 1867, when provision was made for the en- 
rolling of n by striking out the word “ white” from the provision 
for the enrollment of “ white male citizens.” 

The militia organization 1 by the Constitution has never had 
a fair test. It has never hai 


h message, after the enactment of the militia law under which these 
defects subsequently grew up, he said, referring to the militia: 

“They may be trained to a degree of ene — 2 to every military 
exigency of the United States, but it is an inquiry which can not be 
too solemnly pursued, whether the act which is to provide for the na- 
tional defense by establishing a uniform militia throughout the United 
States, has organized them so as to produce their effect, whether 
your own experience in the seyera! States has not detected some imper- 
fections in the scheme, and whether a material feature in an improve- 
ment of it ought not to be to afford an opportunity for the study of 
those branches of the military art which can scarcely ever be at- 
tained by practice alone” 

Under the authority of the act itself, which permitted such other ex- 
emptions from the enrollment as the States might provide, every State 
eventually abandoned the enrollment, and substituted a system of 
State volunteers in its place. 

The State of New York continued nominally under the system of 
enforced universa: service until 1846, when, under the authority con- 
ferred by the Federal militia law, it exempted everyone from service 
on payment of a commutation fee of 75 cents pe individual per year. 

e Jed “uniformed militia” had in the meantime grown up 
as a protest against the lack of organization and training prodvided 
for the militia, and the State, recognizing the real value of these 
forces, took them over under the name “uniformed militia,” and the 
theory of system of commutation introduced was that the re- 
ceived from the commutation ot those who did not wish to serve, 
should be devoted to the support of the uniformed companies, which 
—— made up of those who really desired military training and 
service. } 

Other States were quick to follow the lead of New York State in 
this respect, and similar. laws, doing away with the old system 
of compulsory service and substituting in its place the system of 
State volunteers. 

The difficulty of enforcing the fines and collecting the commutation 
became so that the enrollment periods were extended to two 
years and fee for commutation reduced from 75 to 50 cents. This 
continued until 1869, when the enrollment period was chan to every 


five years, to commence in 1871, but in 1870 the first military code 

was adopted, which provided that there should be an enrollment on! 

when the governor deemed the same necessary, and while that provi- 

poe g still in our military law, there has been no enrollment since 
e. 


The Federal militia law of 1792 remained in force substantially 
without change until 1903, notwithstanding that the privilege of ex- 
emption which had been granted to the State had been exercised to 
the extent of exempting everyone from enrollment and service, and the 
only organizations left in any State were the State volunteers, which 
had been variously termed Organized Militia, National Guard, or 
volunteer organizations under the constitution and laws of the several 

tates. 


disappeared, not by reason of any right or authority 
withheld to the States under the Constitution, but under the express 
rovision of the militia law, which provided among those exempted 
kom the enrollment “All persons who now are or may hereafter be 
exempted by the laws of the respective States.” 

At the time of the Spanish-American War we had no Organized 
Militia, in the national sense, ready to be called into the service of 
the United States, and our Federal volunteer laws were so defective 
and inadequate that there was no 1 by which the National 
Guard organizations—the only forces available other than the Regular 
Army—could be accepted into the service of the United States as part 
of the Volunteer Army, save as individuals. 

That defect in the volunteer law has been only recently corrected, 
and even now what ed as one of the most essential pro- 
visions of our present militia law, providing for the use of the troops 
beyond the territorial limits of the United States in time of war, is 
concededly unconstitutional. 

With the great world conflict raging all about us, we have at last 
had forced upon us the realization of the defects in our military 
system. 

The most pressing and important problem of the day is to determine 
the plan upon which our future military policy is to be established. 
It is so vital to the right determination of this problem that we 
should have the courage and wisdom to apply tho lessons to be derived 
from our own past rience and present world conditions, that we 
should disregard expediency and establish ourselves once and for all 
time according to correct military principles. 

All military students agree that the only safe and sound policy for 
any nation that is free and intends to remain so, is to adopt a policy, 
based upon compulsion, by which every man, whether he wants to or 
not, is 1 to form a patriot’s duty, by which every man 
when he attains the high privilege of citizenship, and even before, is 
taught the practical lessons of military training and exercise. 

Whatever is done, whatever plan may be finally adopted, the defini- 
tion of militia incorporated in the present militia law should be wiped 
out of the statute, and in its place should be substituted the enuncia- 
tion of principle that was declared for many years in the Constitution 
of the State of New York, that It is the dut, 
nieve. the protection of society to be prepar 
en ” 

We must enforce the recognition of the obligation of service as recip- 
rocal to the rights of 5 

We hear much talk to the effect that the people are not yet ready 
for universal training. It is the oldest principle of our institutions. It 
the — had been maintained in g faith, there would have been 
no estion to-day about our preparedness to meet any and every 
contingency, 


of every man who 
and willing to de- 
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system that could possibly be devised. 

Under such a system none can complain. All are treated vues all are 
required to render the same sort of service, to submit to the same 
Bystem of discipline. Nothing so much Increases = ve of e 
e 8 


It is the most democratic 


and patriotiem as service. To make every citizen that he tnd 

vidually is part of the defensive force of the country would make him 
— proud; the physical and mental training and discipline and 
practical instruction which is part of the education of a soldier to-day 
would make him a more valuable citizen in every way. and the time 
spent in his military service would be returned to bim manifold im 
increase of efficiency and ability for sustained and disciplined effort 
tn all his subsequent career. 

Such a system early inculeates the more trying duties which devolve 
at times npon free men, and these duties become a matter of course. 
It is the only system under which a real national spirit can be en- 
gendered and impressed npon the heart of every citizen. 

The first step In any system of compulsory training or service is un 
enrollment. Before the foree can be organteed: trained, educated, or 
utilized it must be ascertained of what it consists. That is a mere 
inventory to ascertain the Nation’s military asset. If compulsion Is 
to be applied at all or te any extent, it must be based upon an en- 
rollment, and an enrollment may as well include all citizens between 
the a of 12 and 64 as between the ages of 18 and 45. 

It is as easy to make an enroliment of all of our male citizens as of 
any particular part of them. 

When it comes to the application of the system, compulsory mili 
training without arms between the ages of 12 and 15 may dee 
advisable—the teaching between those years of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying our military service, trivtism, punctuality, dili- 
gence, obedience, 9 and the ob ons to duty. 

Between the ages of 15 and 18 may taught the principles of drill 
and hygiene and the knowledge of the rifle. Actual pea i drill it 
may be found expedient to confine to ages between 18 and 21. These 
are all details, to be worked out according to the best information and 
Judgment obtainable. But universal as the obligation of the 
citizen, fs at the foundation of the system. 

In addition to this system of universal training and education, which 
is to make a man able and prepared to serve his country in time of 
need, we must bave a Regular Army of sufficient numbers to adequately 
garrison the coast defenses of continental United States and our over- 
sea possessions—a sufficient mobite army maintained at all times and 
ready upon the call of the President for internal disorders, sufficient 
to meet any immediate contingency, and providing in addition a suffi- 
cient number of officers and noncommissioned officers to conduct the 
training and instruction of our other 88 whatever they be. 

We have said nothing as yet of the part to be taken by the Nationa! 

Guard. the only present existing organized forces outside of the Regu- 
lar Army. It is doubtful that we will be ahle to secure at once a 
Regular Army sufficiently large to meet present requirements. It lə 
necessary that the existing organization of the National Guard be 
laced tn a situation, through appropriate legislation, to be utilized 
o the fullest extent as a national force. That they are not at this 
time capable of being so utilized Is not due to any disposition on the 
part of the States or on the part of the organizstions themselves to 
withheld such service, but whol'y through the defects in the militia 
law and the general lack of tral and the inefficiency which are the 
resnit of such defects. 

The problem to be solved in respect to the National Guard ts the pre- 
cise männer in which the National Guard can be made available as a 
national force consistent with its present situation. 

It is an obstacle and hindrance to the recruiting and keeping of the 
National Guard that it ts subject to use in civil disorders within the 
States in which the organizations are maintained, and t with tne 
2 of usi these forces for State purposes rem there wouid 

ee consideration to the States for continued maintenance of such 
& force. 

Tbe State of New York, for example. has Invested in its armories 
used by the National Guard more than $26,000,000, and is spending 
each year between two and three million dollars toward the maintenance 
of its military forces, and the organizations could not be maintained 
under present conditions without such expenditure. It is unlikely that 
the Federal Government would undertake the full cost of malntainin 
the armories occupied by these organizations and supply them wit 
military funds, beadquarters, allowance and other moneys which the 
States are now contributing to their support: but the Federal Govern- 
ment is at the present time contributing largely in funds and property 
for the support of the National Guard organizations, in providing or 
affording the opportunity of participation in camps and manvcuvers, 
in the establishment and maintenance of rifle ranges, and the furnishing 
of equipment. r 

It is proposed to remove the limitation upon the use of the Nationa 
Guard in time of war beyond the territorial limits of the United States 
by providing a double form of enlistment by which the member of the 

ard at the time of his enlistment will undertake not only to perform 

is duties as a soldier in time of peace, according to the regulations gov 
erning the State forces, but will at the same time, in the event that the 
President of the United States shall order tbe Nationa! Guard Into active 
service because of war or imminence thereof, agree to serve as a member 
of the National Guard in the service of the United States within or 
without the continental limits of the United States for the period of two 
ears, unless sooner discharged by order of the President of the United 
tates, 

This form of enlistment, it is believed, will remove the limitation 

n the service heretofore existing under the militia law. and justify 
the furtber su rt of the Natio Guard by the Federal Government. 

At the same time, it ls proposed by proper legislation to exercise the 
right which is given to Con „ under the Constitution, to provide for 
the organization and discipline to a fuller extent than bas heretofore 
been enforced, so as to make of the National Guard of the severa» 
Stares a truly unified and coordinated force. 

These are details which, with the concentration of thought and council 
devoted to the common purpose of making of the National Guard a real 
national force, tt will not be difficult to work out. 

But the most important feature of the whole scheme of national 
defense, and the one on which the success of an —— must depend, is 
this for which your organization stands and which is set forth as the 
subject of this convention on the very first page of your calendar—that 
of universa: compulsory military training. 

Our plan of national defense will be safe, our military ley 
if we can Impress upon the heart of every youth in our 
that he individually is part of the de ve force of the Na 


make him proud that he ts truly a defender of the liberties of the coun- 
try and one of the guardians of our glorious Republic. 


“ Let Us Take Every Preeantion Which Will in the Slightest 
Degree Assist in Keeping Us Out of that Awful War in 
Europe.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address the House 
briefly on what I conceive to be a question of considerable im- 
portance .which has grown out of the recent controversy in the 
Senate and in the House upon certain“ warning ™ resolutions, 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to discuss generally the 
resolutions which were introduced warning or requesting Ameri- 
can citizens to refrain at this time from travel on armed bel- 
ligerent ships excepting in so far as it is necessary to correct 
the mistaken Impression that Members in the House who voted 
to table the McLemore resolution “stood by the President,” 
while those who voted against tabling this resolution “were 
against the President.” 

First of all, let it be understood that the Gore resolution In the 
Senate and the McLemore resolution in the House were in them- 
selves distinctly undesirable, and could not have received a hand- 
ful of affirmative votes without first being properly amended so 
as to constitute a simple advisory warning from a zene of 
danger while at the same time relinquishing no rights which 


any American citizen might have any place on earth. 


Mr. Speaker, on August 20, 1914, about three weeks after the 


terrible war now devastating Europe had started, the President 
issued a statement directed to “My fellow countrymen,” in 


which he stated: 


The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name durin 
these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial lu though 
as well as ip action: must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as 
upon e transaction that might be construed as a preference of one 
party to Struggle before another, My thought is for America. 

Those are fine words, Mr. Speaker, and I have tried to live 
up to them, but I could not fail to recugnize in all subsequent 
controversies between Germany and the United States that our 
demands were strict and severe, while England's flagrant vio- 
lations of international law, her arbitrary confiscation of our 
mails to neutral countries, her thorough disregurd of the rights 
of neutrals on the high seas, have only caused us to send notes 
of tlexible mildness, each of which in turn has been politely 
ignored. 

Since the issuance of the President's statement it has been 
my pleasure to visit the Hawniian Islands, the Philippines, and 
a great portion of China and Japan, and it was my ürm inten- 
tion to voyage through tne Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, and 
the Atlantic Ocean back to God's own country in a trip around 
the globe. 

But while in that far-away land of perpetual sunshine, I was 
forced to realize that a voyage through European waters must 
be fraught with dunger from submarine and mine, irrespective 
of the character of ship we might travel upon, and it did not 
take me long to cunclude that the best interests of my country 
lay in a complete avoidance of the danger zone, and we returned 
to the United States over the broad Pacific without having 
finished our contemplated travels. 

I am sure that no one will say that we (I was accompanied by 
Mrs. Britten) did not have every legal right under international 
law and custom to negotiate our voyage as intended, and am 
equally certain that every Member in this House will agree 
with me that my decision not to tempt danger for the sake of a 
little temporary pleasure was the sensible course to pursue, and 
after all, if common sense were displayed, there would be no 
necessity for all this wasted time in both branches of Congress 
over the matter of a simple warning to American citizens who 
might be foolish enough to court fate during these days when 
“men’s souls are being tried” to their utmost. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no disputing the fact that rights of 
neutrals on the high seas are clearly defined by the principles 
of international law, but when you realize that Great Britain, 
Germany. Austria, and Italy have repeatedly violated or modified 
recognized principles as an exigency of the present wur. due 
to the appearance of submarines, mines, ucroplanes, and Zeppe- 
lins, or to the necessity of an existing condition, it surely is the 
moral and patriotic duty of American citizens to refrain from 
traveling on armed belligerent merchant ships. 
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As a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have 
watched the European war most earnestly, and you may rest 
assured that as I was one of the 37 out of more than 400 
Members of this House who voted against the President's 
Mexican war resolution, nearly two years ago, so I will surely 
be one of those who would vote against a war with any of the 
European belligerents, without first being unquestionably sat- 
isfied that the honor of my country was at stake or that my 
flag had been degraded, 

The American people desire no war over a technicality, nor 
will the Congress be stampeded into one in defense of a citizen 
who deliberately endangers the welfare and peace of his coun- 
try by recklessly insisting upon the exercise of a “ doubtful 
legal right.” 

And yet if war must come, can any sane individual doubt 
that we all will stand by the President of the United States, 
for this is no partisan question? Mr. Wilson is not the President 
of the Democratic Party. He is the President of the entire 
American people. He is our President and should receive our 
sympathies and support regardless of political affiliations when 
we can conscientiously give same, and yet, let us not forget 
that Mr. Wilson is only the President, and, as such, it should 
be his sincere desire to carry out the mandate of the American 
people. 

Since practically every Member who spoke on the McLemore 
resolution has indicated a preference that a plain resolution 
warning our citizens from travel on armed belligerent ships 
could not possibly be objectionable, it must therefore be the 
consensus of opinion of the great American masses that its 
reflection in Congress is true, and there could be no good reason 
for withholding same. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think it will take long to prove to 
the complete satisfaction of anyone who is not biased, or whose 
opinion is not completely swayed by sentiment for or against 
some of the warring powers, that neither the President nor 
the people obtained their desires for a direct vote on a “ warn- 
ing resolution.” 

I do not mean to be discourteous or offensive to the Members 
who concocted that parliamentary trick for a special gag rule 
that prevented the “full discussion” suggested by the Presi- 
dent, but I would be untrue to my convictions if I had voted 
to lay the resolution on the table, and by so doing “straddle” 
a momentous question, I could then go to all my constituents 
and say that no direct vote on the resolution was taken, and 
therefore their views were my views irrespective of the truth 
in the matter. The resolution should have been amended and 
considered on its merits, 

This is no time for politics, Mr. Speaker. It is a time for 
honest patriotism and loyal Americanism irrespective of party 
affiliation. 

Let us follow the trend of diplomatic correspondence between 
our country and Germany for the past couple of months and 
then frankly conclude whether or not we would be justified in 
holding Germany to a “strict account” in order to maintain a 
* doubtful right.” 

Let us remember that this entire controversy was forced upon 
Congress by the President and that he wished an honest opin- 
ion. My personal views in the matter are governed entirely by 
the facts presented by the State Department and my knowledge 
of naval warfare, and I hope to see my country enjoy the fruits 
of a strict neutrality. 

Mr, Speaker, it was as late as January 18 of this year that 
Secretary Lansing wrote foreign Governments the following 
most interesting letter: 

Prior to the year 1915 belligeren - 
merce on the high seas had been yee FR ie cuneate carrying heavy) 
armamcnts. Jn these conditions international law appeared to permit 
a merchant vessel to carry armament for defensive p without 
lessening its character as a private merchant vessel. 8 op seems 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the 
fact that it could not be used effectively in offense a en 


gainst enem 
naval vessels, while it could defend the merchantmen against the 
generally inferior armaments of piratical ships and privateers. 
POWERLESS IN DEFENSE. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 


You will note, Mr. Speaker, that the President and Secretary 
Lansing agree that even a small-caliber gun would make a mer- 
chantman strong enough to destroy a submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 


quentiy the placing of s on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can explained only on the ground of a purpose 


to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on 


revent 


a mi t vessel would scem to have the character of an offensive 


armament, 

Now, bear this in mind, only two short months ago the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State said that “Any armament on a 
merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armament.” 


If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with 
these req ents, to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on board the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally just 
arrangement if it could be agreed by the opposing belligerents that 
submarines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules of interna- 
tional law in the matter of stc ping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality. and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as pisses ot 
war, ard that merchant vessels of belligerent nationality should be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

You will observe that our President has suggested that under 
present conditions it would be reasonable and just “that mer- 
chant vessels of belligerent nationality should be prohibited from 
carrying any armament whatsoever.” Some of the armed ves- 
sels in question, Mr. Speaker, carry 6-inch guns firing high- 
explosive shells, which would destroy a submarine just as effec- 
tively as could the largest guns of a dreadnaught. 


In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations b, 
the belligerent Government I do so in the full conviction that each 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the 
lives of Innocent * rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
right, which may denied on account of new conditions, 

Thus, in January the President is most desirous of saving 
the lives of people rather than the insistence on “ doubtful legal 
right.” Can it be possible that this same President is now 
willing to go to war over the violation of a “doubtful legal 
right”? If it was doubtful in January, what could possibly 
make it the basis of war to-day? If it was honorable to write 
these views in January, what makes them so dishonorable to- 
day? 

T would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would be 
willing to make such a declatation, conditioned on their enemies making 
a similar declaration. 

The next paragraph, Mr. Speaker, evidences the President's 
complete familiarity with the contents of this letter: 

I should add that my Government is impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

Secretary Lansing’s reference to “my Government” certainly 
means the President of the United States, with whose collabora- 
tion this letter was surely written on that memorable Jan- 
uary 18. 

Mr. Speaker, I have many times said that our foreign policy 
in Mexico was a farce, and I am constrained to believe that 
most of the Members of the House will agree with me, at least 
in confidence, that this last piece ef European diplomacy ranks 
very well with that which has been inflicted upon Mexico for 
nearly three years past. 

When the President has said to Germany that if the life of an 
American citizen was sacrificed on board an armed merchant 
ship, without warning, by a German submarine, “I will hold you 
to strict account,” stripped of its diplomatic language the note 
indicated that the loss of American life meant war. I am willing 
to go to war if need be to uphold American honor and right, but 
not over any “ doubtful legal right.” It must be a vital right. 

My father and uncle fought in the Civil War to preserve our 
flag, the latter receiving gunshot wounds on two different oc- 
casions, so that I can rightfully feel a special pride in upholding 
the flag for which the blood of my own people was spilled. 

The private citizens, however, the men who pay the taxes, 
the men who in war will die in the trenches, and whose homes 
will suffer from raids by airships and from asphyxiating gases, 
will want to know before war is declared what it is all about. 
And who will dare tell them that another bloody carnage is upon 
us because of a “doubtful legal right” and the persistence of 
some foolish American to enjoy the thrill of a voyage through 
water where deadly submarines are preying day and night for 
one fair shot at the ship he has so ruthlessly, so unpatriotically, 
so fanatically dared to embark upon? 

Although international law takes no cognizance of the sub- 
marine, it has nevertheless been recognized as an implement 
of modern warfare and as such takes its place with other war- 
craft. I am unwilling to give, even to the President, the power 
to determine what our future policy shall be in the use of these 
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destructive engines of war. The status of a nation determines 
the status of its ships. and a merchant ship of a country at war 
equipped for destructive purposes must be regarded as an im- 
plement of war. 

Mr. Speaker, let us take a concrete example in order to estab- 
fish the rights of a neutral traveling on an armed belligerent 
ship. Suppose we were at war with Japan, and one of that coun- 
try’s great fast liners loaded with munitions was heading for 
Magdalena Bay, in a neutral country. Do you suppose that our 
submarines would refrain from torpedoing that ship because 
we had been informed that two of its passengers were Chinamen, 
citizens of a neutral Government? Do you suppose that one 
of our few submarines would lay itself open to positive destruc- 
tion by first communicating with the merchant ship in order 
to ascertain its armament and list of passengers? And yet this 
is the very dangerous precedent our President is aiming to 
establish. Š 

It takes a submarine from two to six minutes to submerge, 
depending upon the condition of its deek, and when totally 
submerged is completely useless in offensive or defensive. It 
must have at least its periscope above water in order to see its 
target. It is unwieldy and slow of operation, the entire boat 
having to be pointed directty at the target before launching 
n terpedo. Thus a small rapid-fire gun on a merechantman could 
destroy a submarine as effectively as could æ battleship. 

Should our Navy, which the President says is fourth among 
the great navies of the world, ever be wiped off the seas, it might 
be necessary for us to depend entirely upon the submarine for 
defense. Let us not withhold from any European belligerent 
a right which may some day very properly be the straw on which 
would float or sink our national honor. 

„My thought is for America.” Let us take every precaution 
which will im the slightest degree assist in keeping us out of 
that awful war in Europe. 


Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEB,. 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 16, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under eonsideration 
means the restoration of a Republican tariff duty on foreign or 
imported sugar, protection to an important American industry, 
safeguarding the interests of the cane-sugur Industry in Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 
and the beet-sugar farmers and milts in 16 States of the Ameri- 
can Union. It means the Republicans in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress were right in opposing the provision in the Underwood- 
Wilson bill placing foreign or imported sugar on the free list, 
and that President Wilson was wrong in approving such an un- 
wise measure. The pending bill is a confession, an admission 
to the people of the United States that the party in power, on 
account of a depleted Treasury, is forced to repudiate its record 
and undo in part some of the destructive work contained in the 
un-American tariff law, whieh will be repealed by a Republican 
administration and Congress after the 4th of next March. 
This action comes after a partial reduction in the tariff on sugar, 
during which invested millions in Louisiana were wiped out, 
sugar mills dismantled, abandoned, or transferred to the West 
Indies, thousands of acres of sugar lands given up in the South, 
and 12 prosperous beet-sugar mills in the Western States closed, 
and a desirable local market for the farmers’ beet crop destroyed. 

This is not the whole story. The records of the De- 
partment show that we lost in customs duties during 1914 
$16,824,481 and in 1915 516.600.075, or a total of $33,430,556. 
This sum represents the loss sustained by the people—the tax- 
payers of the United States—on account of a reduction of 25 
per cent of the duty on imported sugar. It represents a great 
loss to the Treasury of the United States In a time of financial 
stress and a great gain for the coffers of the sugar refiners 
who supply the foreign or imported sugar sold in this country. 
The very companies and men who have been successfully prose- 
cuted by our Government for frauds în false and dishonest 
weights and crooked methods In connection with imported 
sugur; who have paid the present administration countless thou- 
sands of dollars for cheating and defrauding the Government; 
have been the beneficiaries of the first cut or reduction in the 
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tariff on sugar. Under this Democratie law they are favored 


in 24 months: to the extent of $33,430,556. They were relieved 
of the payment of this amount of taxes and the Treasury of the 
United States deprived of the same, which was badly needed to 
meet the necessary and legitimate expenses of the Government. 

If Congress fails or refuses to pass the pending bill, it will 
mean an additional annual gift of more than 550,000,000 to the 
same Sugar Refining Trust and a shameful rubbery of the Amer- 
ican people—a transfer of this amount from the vaults of the 
Treasury to the peckets of the men who seek to destroy a great 
American industry seattered threugh 18 States and in our in- 
sular possessions, which purchase annually goods and supplies 
to the value of $90,000,000 made in American mills by an army 
of our deserving mechanics and operatives. The men who 
served in this House during the last Cengress remember the 
campaign for free sugar, led by a representative of the sugar 
refiners, in the person of Francis C. Lowry, who now modestly 
offers us a new “gold brick” in proposing a so-called con- 
sumer’s tax of 1 cent on every pound of sugar used in the United 
States. With the experience before us, Congress will act wisely 
and in the interest of the people and the Treasury Department 
by opposing any proposition proposed by the Sugar Refiners’ 
Trust or anyone representing it. 

The Members of Congress were elected to look out for the in- 
terests of the people and not the interests of the Refiners’ 
Trust, If they heed the advice of a trust which has virtually 
eonfessed its frauds against the Government of the United 
States, their constituents will elect men who will place the in- 
terest of the people always: above the interest of this trust. 
For the benefit of the new Members. of this House—those who 
did not serve in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, 
when free-sugar legislation was under consideration—it will 
be well to briefly review the activities of Mr. Lowry in his 
previous campaign for free sugar and also his present campaign 
against the repeal of the free-sugar clause of the Underwood 
bill, favoring in lieu thereof an internal-revenue tax upon all 
sugar consumed in this country. 

I will not dwell upon the history of his activities as secre- 
tary of a mythical “ committee of wholesale grocers, forme: to 
assist in obtaining cheaper sugar for the consumers by a reduc- 
tion In the tariff duty.“ How Mr. Lowry was “smoked out” 
and compelled to admit that this so-called committee“ was a 
mere creature of his imagination, and that the whole proposi- 
tion was purely a seheme of the Federal Sugar Refining Co, 
to secure free sugar, not in order that the refining interests 
might reduce the price of sugar to the consumer, but that the 
refiners might obtain a weapon with whieh to kill their only 
competitor, the domestic beet-sugar industry, and thereby add 
millions of dollars to their profits after they had obtained a 
monopoly of the domestic sugar market, 

Mr. Lowry adopted a high-sounding phrase—“ cheaper sugar 
for the consumer —and our Democratie friends fell for it. 
They were warned at the time that the only beneficiaries of 
sugar-tariff reduction would be the seaboard refiners of fo. 
eign or imported raw sugar. They were warned that the re- 
finers would absorb all of any small reduction which might be 
made, and a large portion of the remission, if sugar were placed 
on the free list. We already had an illustration of what free 
raw sugar would do for the refiners. 

In 1890 Congress placed imported sugar on the free list and 
provided for a bounty on domestic sugar, but the refiners did 
not reduce their price the full amount of the duty remitted. 
They reduced it a little over one-half the amount of the duty 
taken off, but under the free-sugur law, they steadily Increased 
their margin between raw and refined from 72 cents per 100 
pounds in 1890, to $1.15 per hundred in 1893, the last complete 
year of free sugar. Thus instead of the full benefit of the 
tariff reduction going to the consumer, as they argued then it 
would, and as Mr. Lowry now is arguing it will, the refiners 
absorbed 45 cents per hundred pounds, thereby increasing their 
margin by 64 per cent. As a result of free sugar, the Sugar 
Trust increased its dividends from 4 per cent to 211 per cent, 
and during the seven-year period of free sugar and the ad 
valorem duty which followed, this one corporation not only paid 
out $48,500,000 in dividends, but aecumulated a surplus of 

After sugar was returned to the dutiable list In 1894 the re- 
finers were compelled to reduce thelr average margin between 
raw and refined from $1.15 to 88 cents per hundred for that 
year, and the yearly average margin from 1895 te 1913 was 
84 cents per hundred pounds. 

During this latter period the domestic beet-sugar industry 
had grown by leaps and bounds. From an annual production of 
40,000 tons in 1897, the output had increased year by year until 
in 1913, when the Underwood bill was passed, the production 
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amounted to 733,401 tons. This sugar, produced mostly in Michi- 
gan and the Middle and Far West, was at first practically all 
locally consumed and did not come into competition with the 
product of the seaboard refiners except to deprive them of a 
long-haul market which heretofore had obtained. But as the 
beet-sugar industry began to grow with such rapid pace pro- 
duction in the Western States exceeded local consumption, and 
the beet-sugar manufacturers had to look for new markets for 
the sale of their product. They gradually began to encroach 
on the territory which the seaboard refiners considered their 
“exclusive own,” beet sugar underselling the refiners’ product 
from 10 to 60 cents a hundred pounds; and whereas a few 
years ago refined cane sugar had a complete monopoly of the 
markets east of Chicago, to-day the refiners have to meet beet- 
sugar competition in all Eastern States—from Maine to Florida. 

Realizing that by stifling this competition the refiners would 
add millions of dollars annually to their profits, Mr. Lowry, as 
general spokesman, started a propaganda for the removal of 
the import duty on sugar, knowing that this would place in the 
refiners’ hands a means by which they could destroy the do- 
mestic beet-sugar industry at will. One of the main advan- 
tages to the refiners of the retention of the free-sugar clause 
and the imposition of a consumption tax on all sugar consumed 
lies in the fact that under such a proposition the beet-sugar 
manufacturer would still be compelled to pay the same price as 


he is paying to-day for his raw product—sugar beets—while the- 


refiners could, under free sugar, purchase their raw product at 
a reduction in price of practically 1 cent a pound, thus giving 
the refiners the opportunity, when they desired, to reduce the 
rice of their product below the cost of production of domestic 
t sugar and consequently drive the domestic industry out of 
business. Then, having a monopoly of the domestic market, 
they would be at liberty to regulate the price of sugar at will. 

When the Underwood tariff bill was under discussion solemn 
warning was given to our Democratic friends that if they passed 
the bill reducing the sugar tariff 25 per cent to take effect March 
1, 1914, and automatically placing sugar on the free list on May 
1, 1916, they would play into the hands of the seaboard sugar 
refiners; that the refiners would absorb the reduction ; and that, 
except possibly for a short period, the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer would not be lowered, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Lowry claimed that the full amount of the reduction would be 
reflected in the retail price of sugar. 

Our Democratic friends may have been sincere in believing 
that a 25 per cent reduction in the sugar tariff and the placing 
of sugar on the free list would benefit the consumer. I will at 
least give them the benefit of the doubt; but if they will analyze 
the results of the sugar clause of the Underwood bill as far as 
It affects the price of sugar it will open their eyes to the fact 
that they were duped by the refiners for having secured a 25 

r cent reduction in the import duty, the refiners lost interest 
a the consumer and began pocketing the reduction. 

For a few weeks after the 25 per cent reduction became effect- 
lve the refiners slightly reduced the wholesale price of refined 
sugar, but not enough to reflect in the retail price to the con- 
sumer. Then, as predicted, the refiners began marking up the 
price of sugar and for several months previous to the outbreak 
of war in Europe the price of sugar was higher than it had 
been for several months prior to March 1, 1914, when the 25 per 
cent reduction became effective. The refiners absorbed 78 per 
tent of the reduction, and the consumer did not receive any 
benefit whatever. 

The European war has disrupted the sugar market to such 
an extent as to make it impossible fairly to compare the condi- 
tions as they exist to-day with those prevailing before the pas- 
sage of the Underwood bill. But we had 22 weeks of the opera- 
Hon of the 25 per cent reduction under normal conditions, and a 
comparison of the average price of sugar during this period, 
with the period Immediately preceding the passage of this meas- 
ure, throws considerable light on the effect of the reduction upon 
the price of sugar to the consumer and the profits of the seaboard 
sugar refiners, 

For instance, for a period of nine weeks prior to the passage 
of the Underwood bill, the average New York wholesale price 
of raw sugar, duty paid, was $3.873 per hundred pounds, The 
average New York wholesale price of refined sugar during this 
period was $3.92 per hundred, the average refiners’ margin be- 
ing 54.7 cents per hundred. 

The 25 per cent reduction in the sugar tariff, which amounted 
to 33.7 cents per hundred on Cuban 96° centrifugals, became ef- 
fective March 1, 1914. 

Taking the average price of raw and refined sugar from this 
date to the outbreak of war in Europe, we find that the average 
New York wholesale price of raw sugar, duty paid, was $3.164 


per hundred, as against an average price of $3.373 per hundred 
during the nine weeks preceding the tariff reduction. On the 
other hand, the average New York wholesale price of refined 
sugar during the latter period was $3.975 per hundred, as against 
an average of $3.92 for the former period, the refiners increasing 
their margin from 54.7 cents to 81.1 cents per hundred pounds. 
In other words, the refiners purchased their raw sugars for 
20.9 cents per hundred cheaper than they did before the tariff 
reduction became effective, and yet they increased the average 
price of the refined product 5.5 cents per hundred, thereby in- 
creasing their profits 26.4 cents per hundred, or 78 per cent of 
the 25 per cent tariff reduction. 

Let us see what this probably would mean to the New York 
refiners in the way of profits. During the 22-week interim 
between the date of the reduction and the outbreak of war, 
their total meltings, according to Willett & Gray, amounted to 
1,870,880 short tons. Applying this 26.4 cents per hundred 
pounds increase in profits to their meltings, we see that through 
the 25 per cent reduction they were able to add during this 
period of 22 weeks $7,238,246 to their net profits, and the con- 
sumer received no benefit at all from the reduction. 

In answer to this statement, the refiners probably would say 
that the average margin between raw and refined sugar during 
the 9 weeks prior to the tariff reduction was abnormally low, 
which I concede, but the refiners were making some profit even 
on the 54.7-cent margin, which more than covered their operat- 
ing expenses, and so the increase in the margin referred to rep- 
resented net profit to the refiners, 

I am well aware that the refiners claim the average margin 
necessary to come out even is in the neighborhood of 63 cents 
per hundred pounds, but every one believes this to be entirely 
too high. A fair estimate of the actual expense of refining 
would be 50 cents a hundred instead of 63 cents. 

So much for the effect of the 25 per cent tariff reduction up 
to the time of the outbreak of the war. 

What the refiners have been doing to their friends, “the 
consumers,” since the outbreak of war is even more astounding 
than their manipulations of the sugar market before the war 


began. 

During the week ending October 29, 1914, their margin be- 
tween raw and refined amounted to $1.84 per hundred, nearly 
2 cents a pound, while the general average of thelr margin from 
the date of the outbreak of war, August 1, 1914, to December 
80, 1915, was 94.5 cents per hundred pounds. How much addi- 
tional profit this has meant to the refiners it is impossible to 
say, but that they have reaped many millions of dollars goes 
without saying. 

The passage of the Underwood bill brought about the situa- 
tion for which Mr. Lowry had been working for years. It en- 
abled the refiners to increase their profits under the 25 per 
cent reduction and upon the free-sugar clause becoming effec- 
tive, would place in their hands a weapon with which to destroy 
the domestic sugar-beet industry. 

The prospect of free sugar in 1916 had a demoralizing effect 
upon the domestic beet-sugar industry. Not only did the beet- 
sugar companies realize that they could not compete with the 
cheap-labor foreign product, but the banks through which the 
companies had financed their sugar campaigns were not dis- 
posed to advance funds under these conditions, and conse- 
quently 13 domestic beet-sugar factories closed their doors, 
and had not the European war occurred, it is safe to assume 
that many more of these immense industrial plants would have 
gone to the wall. The industry only was temporarily saved by 
war conditions shutting off the large sugar exports of conti- 
nental Europe and thus maintaining a price for sugar which 
would enable the industry to exist as long as these conditions 
last. 

Due largely to the passage of the Underwood tariff bill, a 
deficit was created in the Federal Treasury in the neighborhood 
of $100,000,000. During the first 16 months of the operation of 
the sugar schedule of this bill the loss in revenue from sugar 
imports alone amounted to twenty-six and a half millions of dol- 
lars, or over one-fourth of the total deficit of the Treasury. This 
loss was due solely to the 25 per cent reduction in the sugar 
tariff and not because of a reduction in our sugar imports, for 
the imports during the first 16 months’ operation of the Under- 
wood tariff sugar schedule exceeded the imports during a cor- 
responding period of the previous year by nearly 1,000,000,000 

unds. 

Ponealizing that the loss of an additional thirty or forty millions 
of dollars in sugar duties under free sugar would place the 
Government in an even more embarrassing position than it finds 
itself at the present time, the Secretary of the Treasury and- 
the President recommended to Congress that the present rate 
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of duty on sugar be retained, and the sentiment among both 
parties in Congress and among the public generally favored this 
action. The people had not been able to purchase their sugar 
any cheaper under the tariff reduction—in fact, the price had 
increased—and the Government was losing millions of dollars 
through the reduction in sugar duties. And so under free sugar 
the people had nothing to gain und everything to lose. 

That the seaboard refiners were pieased with the free-sugar 
clause of the Democratie tariff bill goes without saying. There 
was great rejoicing over the fact that they had accomplished a 
purpose for which they had been working for years. But a wet 
blanket was thrown over their enthusiasm when the Democratic 
Party, realizing its mistake in placing sugar on the free list, de- 
cided to repeal the free-sugar clause and allow the duty to stand 
as it is. Undaunted, however, Mr. Lowry devised a scheme by 
which he could throttle the domestic beet-sugar competition 
under the subtle guise of a consumption tax. 

He first importuned Members of Congress to allow the free- 
sugar clause of the Underwood bill to remain on the statute 
books, and in lieu of the revenues which the Government would 
lose thereby, to impose an internal revenue tax of approximately 
1 cent per pound on all sugar consumed, whether of domestic, 
insular, or foreign origin. 

When his method of importuning seemed to meet with no 
success he next cajoled, then threatened, the Democratic Mem- 
bers with political annihilation if they did not grant his wishes. 

Mr. Lowry paints a roseate picture, showing how much bet- 
ter off the Government and the people would be with the im- 
port duty on sugar removed and a consumption or direct tax 
on all sugars imposed in its place. 

He still clings to the subterfuge that he and the other sea- 
board refiners have the interest of the public.at heart. But 
his purpose is clear to those who know his methods, even though 
that purpose is masquerading under a new cloak. To place 
sugar on the free list and impose a consumption tax on all sugar 
consumed would simply mean that the refiners would pay a 
tax of 1 cent a pound on the refined-sugar product, but this 
tax would be offset by reason of the fact that under free sugar 
they would be purchasing their raw sugar for a cent a pound 
cheaper. In the case of the beet-sugar manufacturers the 
1-cent per pound consumption tax would be added to their cost 
of manufacture, without any reduction in the cost of their raw 
material. This would give the refiners the same opportunity 
of killing off their domestic competitors as would the simple 
retention of the free-sugar clause, 

As stated before, domestic beet sugar undersells refined cane 
sugar from 10 to 60 cents a hundred pounds. We may take 25 
cents as a general average of the price at which the entire 
domestic beet-sugar crop is sold below the refiners’ price. On 
862,800 tons of domestic beet sugar—the estimated production 
this campaign—this would make a saving to the consumers 
of the country of over $4,000,000 in their sugar bills—a saving 
which they would not be able to take advantage of if a con- 
sumption tax were placed on the production of beet sugars, or 
if the industry were destroyed through placing sugar on the 
free list. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the majority party in Congress realizes 
that the people of the country are dissatisfied with the present 
method of replacing indirect with direct taxation. Already 
have their voices been raised against this character of taxation, 
and we are informed through the press that the leaders of the 
Democratic Party are to heed their criticisms and repeal the 
stamp taxes and perhaps some others of these obnoxious taxes. 
I do not believe our friends on the other side of the House will 
follow the advice of the seaboard refiners and add further to 
the burdens of the people by placing a direct tax on sugar in 
lieu of the indirect tax now levied on imports of foreign raw 
sugar. 

A glance at any of Mr. Lowry’s circulars disclosed his animus 
to the domestic beet-sugar industry, and I have endeavored to 
point out the reason underlying this animus. 

I will not attempt to answer his many misstatements and 
erroneous deductions. I do not think my colleagues will be 
misled any more by either his figures or his arguments. 

I desire, however, to direct the attention of the House to an 
article which appeared in one of the New York daily papers on 
February 10, quoting Mr. Lowry’s circular concerning the 
“War profits of beet-sugar companies.” In this circular Mr. 
Lowry gives a comparative table of prices of certain beet-sugar 
companies’ stock. Mr. Lowry's table shows the price of pre- 
ferred and common stock of four beet-sugar companies March, 
1914, and February, 1916. 

The following is a copy of the table referred to, to which I 
have added another column, showing the stock quotations of 


these companies in October, 1912, just prior to the presidential 
election which placed the Democratic Party in national power. 


March, February, 
1911. 1916, 


American Beet Sugar Co.: Asked. Lowry. 
CCC TVT oot to 100 95 
S TTT000000T0T0TTTTTTTT st 605 to 711 68 
Great Western Sugar Co.: 


108 
80 to 85 


Quotation of November 1. 


Cents. 


Mr. Lowry contends that the beet-sugar producers are the 
chief beneficiaries of a sugar tariff. I can not acquiesce in this 
statement. I do concede that a protective tariff on sugar bene- 
fits the domestic beet-sugar manufacturers; in fact, they can 
not exist without some protection from the cheap labor product 
of tropical and European countries. But the beet-sugar com- 
panies are not the only beneficiaries of the sugar tariff; the 
sixty-odd thousand sugar-beet farmers are benefited by the 


maintenance of a high price for their beets and the consumer 


is benefited by securing his sugar at a lower price during the 
time when domestic beet sugar comes into competition with the 
product of the seaboard refiners. 

Mr. Lowry is an adept in using figures and dates, which, in 
some instances, while accurate in themselves, do not make a 
fair comparison of conditions. 

The above-quoted table is a striking illustration of this fact. 
For instance, he quotes the price of stock of four leading do- 
mestic beet-sugar companies in March, 1914, when the 25 per 
cent reduction in the tariff duties became effective. He con- 
tends that the beet-sugar companies are making enormous 
profits by reason of the high price of sugar, due to war condi- 
tions. To substantiate this Mr. Lowry quotes the price of 
stocks of these companies in February, 1916, showing a con- 
siderable increase in price above the quotations of March, 1914. 

But had Mr. Lowry been fair in his comparison he would 
have included in his table the price of these stocks under nor- 
mal conditions before the domestic industry was threatened 
with annihilation by the placing of sugar on the free list. 

A reference to the table will show that while at present the 
price of stocks of the beet-sugar companies is considerably in 
excess of the price in March, 1914, they are not appreciably 
higher, and, in fact, in some cases are lower than they were in 
October, 1912, when normal conditions prevailed. 

For instance, the price of preferred stock of the American 
Beet Sugar Co. in October, 1912, ranged from 964 to 100; in 
February, 1916, the preferred stock of this company was quoted 
at 95. Taking the common stock of this same company, we 
see that in October, 1912, it was quoted at 694 to 715, while in 
February, 1916, it was quoted at 68. 

In October, 1912, preferred stock of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. was quoted at 108, and in February, 1916, it was quoted at 
112, an increase of but 4 points above the normal price. 

The most appreciable increase in these stocks is that of the 
common of the Great Western Sugar Co., which was quoted in 
October, 1912, at from 80 to 85, while in February, 1916, it 
was quoted at 140. 

In the case of the Michigan Sugar Co., the price of preferred 
was quoted in October, 1912, at 100, and in February, 1916, it 
was quoted at the same figure. The common stock of this com- 
piny es quoted at 85 in October, 1912, and in February, 1916, 
at 1 


The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has retired all of its common stock 
since 1910, and the price of its preferred was quoted on Novem- 
ber 1, 1912, at 12.80, while in February, 1916, it was quoted 
at 12.50. f 

It will be observed, therefore, that while the price of the stock 
of these companies was beaten down in 1914, when the 27 per 
cent reduction ir the sugar tariff became effective, with the 
definite prospect of free sugar in 1916—which caused 13 of the 
beet-sugar factories to close their doors—the rise in the price 
of sugar by reason of the war in Europe sent the stocks back 
only to where they were in 1912; and the conclusion that the 
domestic beet-sugar companies have reaped untold millions of 
dollars because of war conditions and the prospect of favorable 
tariff changes is simply another case of Mr. Lowry busing an 
argument on a false deduction. 
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Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 27, 1916. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Concuessionat Record an editorial entitled 
“The case for the literacy test,” which appeared in the Un- 
popular Review for January, 1916, a magazine published by 
3 Holt & Co., of New York City. The editorial is as fol- 

Ws: 

THE CASE FOR THE LITERACY TEST. 

“ When President Wilson vetoed the Burnett immigration bill 
last January, he gave as his principal reason his conviction 
that the literacy test which it contained was not wanted by the 
American people, and his determination to await a more explicit 
expression of their wishes before giving his sanction to what 
seemed like so radical a departure from American tradition. 
This was a surprising attitude, in view of the fact that in the 
preceding 18 years there had been 7 record votes on the ques- 
tion in the House, with an average of 192 votes in favor to 73 
against, and 5 record votes in the Senate, with an average of 
52 yeas and 19 nays, while the Congress then in session had 
passed the measure by a vote of 253 to 126 in the House, and 
50 to 7 in the Senate. The President’s demand that the ques- 
tion be settled by including the proposal in party platforms, 
and voting upon it, seems to imply that a party platform is a 
more reliable indication of the wishes of the people than the 
repeated votes of their Representatives in Congress. Even on 
this basis, the President might have found support for his signa- 
ture, since William McKinley was elected President in 1896 on 
a platform which specifically declared for a reading test. The 
failure of the measure to become law has been due solely to 
presidential vetoes, those of President Cleveland and President 
Taft haveing set the precendent for President Wilson. 

“There is no doubt that there is, and long has been, a very 
insistent demand on the part of a large proportion of the 
American people—just how large, no one can say—for this 
particular addition to our system of immigration control. 
There is every indication that this demand is growing, and will 
continue to grow until it achieves its end. It is the purpose of 
this article to examine the arguments for and against the test 
in question, and to show the validity of the demand for its 
enactment into law. 

In order to understand American immigration legislation, 
actual and proposed, and the literacy test in particular, it is 
helpful to distinguish three main principles which might serve 
as guides to action. These are the principles of exclusion at 
one extreme, free immigration at the other extreme, and regu- 
lation as a mean. 

“The exclusionist view is that it would be best to deny ad- 
mission to any and all immigrants without exception, and thut 
we have a perfect right to do so. Perhaps the most eminent 
exponent of this view was Thomas Jefferson, who expressed the 
wish that there were an ocean of fire between this country and 
Europe, so that it might be impossible for any more immigrants 
to come here. 

“The free-immigration theory is that it is desirable to admit 
any alien whatsoever, without reference to his antecedents, 
character, or pw This view was thus expressed in a 
et in the middle of the nineteenth century: 

“What, though the pulation which is annuall 
can shores is all of the filthiest and most dentados Lind! * HETE . 
Let us welcome the houseless and naked of every land. 2 ` bd on 
us invite the ill-fed and the starving of every grade, * Let 
pines the o rag osu and downtrodden of every name to the 8 ‘of 
reedom. 

5 N these two extremes there lies the middle ground 
of regulation. Here the assumption is that immigration is de- 
sirable, or at least permissible, but that the best results demand 
that it shall be subjected to some form of control. As to the 
method of control, however, there are again two distinct prin- 
ciples, which also need to be carefully distinguished. These 
are selection and restriction. The general public frequently 
fails to discriminate between these two, and much confusion 
results. 

The principle of selection assumes that the only danger lies 
in the admission of aliens of poor quality—commonly known as 
* undesirables.” There is no menace, according to this view, in 


mere numbers, no matter how great. This point of view was 
concisely stated by President Roosevelt in one of his messages: 

“We can not have too much Immigration of the right kind, and we 
should have none at all of the wrong kind. 

The restrictionist, on the other hand, may or may not believe 
in selection. He generally does. But he differs from the selec- 
tionist in refusing to admit that there is no danger in numbers. 
He is ready to grant that a moderate immigration is innocuous, 
if not absolutely advantageous. But he maintains that the 
volume can swell too much, and the interests of the country 
suffer, however high the quality of the individuais. His dis- 
tinctive objection to unregulated immigration is quantitative. 
The following quotation from Dr. Gustav Le Bon is a moderate 
statement of this view: 

“A preponderating influence of foreigners is a sure solvent of the 
existence of States. It takes away from a people its most precious 

n—its soul, 

“Selective tests must of necessity have a slightly restrictive 
effect for the time being. But the ultimate effect may be to 
increase the numbers, by keeping the quality high, and thereby 
avoiding the discouragement which would arise if self-respect- 
ing aliens were forced to associate with and compete with and 
be classed with the dregs of foreign races. 

“ Historically the exclusionist principle has played no prac- 

tical part, and there has been little demand for its extreme ap- 
plication. A dominating principle for nearly the whole of the 
first century of our national life was the principle of free immi- 
gration, as was natural in a sparsely settled and undeveluped 
country. Nevertheless, this policy was not maintained without 
much protest. 
“Under a laissez faire administration the character of some 
of the immigrants was so desperate as to arouse the consterna- 
tion even of the easy-going Americans, and the years from 1830 
to 1880 were marked by repeated attempts to secure some regu- 
lative measures which should raise the average of quality. 
Nothing ef the sort, however, was adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The individual States made ineffectual efforts to 
ameliorate the situation, mostly in the way of imposing a heud 
tax or requiring a bond from those whose ability to support 
themselves was doubtful. But the motive of these measures 
was neither selection nor restriction, but indemnificatien against 
the support of indigent foreigners. The only important meas- 
ures passed by the Federal Government during this period were 
designed to improve the means of immigration, not to control 
immigration itself. 

“It was not until 1882 that the Federal Government under- 
took definitely to regulate the matter. (The law of 1875 ex- 
cluding immigrant women imported for purposes of prostitution, 
and criminals convicted of nonpolitical offenses, was passed with 
the Chinese in mind and, like the entire Chinese-excilusion legis- 
lation, belongs in a special category.) ‘The principle adopted 
was frankly that of selection. This was natural, as the agita- 
tion which had led up to it had rested almost entirely on the 
dangers and injuries from immigrants of an inferior type—par- 
ticularly paupers, criminals, and diseased. persons. Accurd- 
ingly, this new legislation excluded certain classes. Also a small 
head tax was imposed, and that, of course, has incidentally a 
slightly restrictive influence. 

“The complicated body of immigration legislation which has 
grown up from this beginning has added more and more ‘ unde- 
sirables* to the excluded classes, more and more complicated ex- 
pedients have been introduced for debarring and deporting them, 
and the machinery of administration has been steadily im- 
proved. Yet one might search in vain through all the laws on 
the subject to find a single statute which was avowedly and 
directly restrictive. It was not until very recent years that any 
avowedly restrictive measure has even been proposed and sup- 
ported strongly enough to gain public prominence. The single 
important instance of this sort of measure is furnished by the 
scheme, worked out independently by Senator DILLINGHAM and 
Prof. Sydney L. Gulick, of Japan, to limit the immigration of 
people of any race on a percentage basis, according to the num- 
ber of that race already in this country. Senator DILLINGHAM 
would base his percentage simply on those resident, Prof. Gulick 
on the number naturalized. But in either case the proposal is 
for a straightforward and positive restriction. 

“The literacy test is evidently regulative and selective. It 
distinguishes a new type of undesirable. It adds an educational 
test to the various physical, mental, and moral tests which al- 
ready exist. Its restrictive effects would be very considerable. 
Just how much nobody has been able to tell positively. The 
percentage of illiteracy of all immigrants 14 years of age or over 
for the years 1899 to 1909 averaged 26.7. But since any law, to 
have a chance of passing, must allow certain exemptions, the 
total number excluded would not equal the total number of 
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On the other hand, the figures of illiteracy 
furnished by the Immigration Bureau are based merely on the 
statements of the immigrants themselves, and since the immi- 
grant often believes that he is more likely to be admitted if he is 
literute than if not, there may be considerable overstatement of 


literacy. It seems likely that the test would exclude in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent. ; 
“The semblance of introducing a new principle into our immi- 
gration legislation gives the literacy test a special value in the 
eyes of its friends and offers a point of attack to its enemies. 
Whether its restrictive features constitute an argument for or 
against it evidently depends on one's point of view. To the pure 
selectionist they tend to condemn it, This was evidently the at- 
titude of President Wilson when he wrote in his veto message: 
The object of such provisions is restriction, not selection. : 


“If one has restrictionist leanings, on the other hand, this 
aspect simply adds to the desirability of the test as a selective 
measure. It is probably true that a considerable portion of the 
agitation for the test comes from-those who are inspired partly 
by a desire to secure restriction. 

“This is not the place to discuss the arguments for and against 
restriction. Volumes have been written on the subject and 
public opinion is not yet unanimous. The matter can be clearly 
understood only after an exhaustive examination into the various 
economic, political, and social bearings of the case, such as the 
average busy citizen can not possibly undertake. It. is true that 
almost all of those who have taken up the question in a thorough 
and scientific manner have become convinced of the need of 
restriction. The most remarkable example of this is furnished 
by the Immigration Commission. As Prof. Jenks, n member of 
the commission, said in a public lecture: : 

“The commission in its report recommended with absolute unanimit 
the adoption of a policy of restriction, although one member differ 
from his colleagues as regards the method of restriction that it was most 
expedient to employ. It is well known that at the beginning of their 
investigation several members of the commission were strongly inclined 
not to restrict immigration further, but the results of the investigation 
had completely changed their views, so that all nine mem three 
Senators, three Members of the House of Representatives, and the three 
rider yg CEP ee by the President, Republicans and Democrats alike, 

in their recommendation. Moreover, so far as can be ascertained, 
all of the field agents of the commission, perhaps a hundred, even be- 
fore the final statistical results of the investigation had been fully cal- 
eulated and the results made manifest—simply through their [uncon 
Lape hy tlons—had become convinced that a restrictive policy was 
n . 

“ In spite of this unanimity of opinion on the part of scientific 
students, the restrictionist arguments have not had much weight 
in shaping legislation. Lawmaking bodies are conservative; 
legislation tends to move in well-worn channels, and the mass of 
voters are strongly influenced by tradition. It is much more 
difficult to get passed a law which involves some new principle 
than one which is merely an extension of an old principle or at 
least looks like an old law. The principle of selection is so 
thoroughly established in our immigration statutes, and the 
people have become so thoroughly habituated to it, that there is 
a much better chance of securing restriction, if that is desired, 
through a measure which can be supported on selective grounds 
than by one which is solely restrictive. The likelihood of the 
passage of a literacy test may very possibly be enhanced by the 
extension of the recognition of the need for restriction, but the 
effective arguments for it must bear largely on its selective char- 
acter, 

„What, then, are these arguments? 

“The positive arguments for a literacy -test as a selective 
measure dwell on the proposition that an immigrant who can 
read furnishes better material, all things considered, for the 
building up of the American people than one who can not. 

“This point is customarily argued on the grounds of indi- 
vidual fitness, and there is, indeed, much to recommend the 
literacy test from this point of view. Much effort has been 
expended, particularly by Mr. Prescott F. Hall, to show that 
the immigrant who lacks such a rudimentary oducation is both 
hampered in the struggle for success and likely to injure rather 
than aid the country. 

“ Economically, it is pointed out that illiterate immigrants 
furnish an unintelligent, or at least mentally untrained, labor 
supply. Their intellectual processes are primitive; they can 
not read printed instructions; they are not able to understand 
our complicated modern industry. Particularly, it is shown that 
they are especially liable to injury in factories, mines, and 
foundries because of inability to read the warning placards 
posted about. They do not possess that mental alertness and 
adaptiveness which, in the minds of many, has enabled the old 
type of American laborer to contribute so much to the economic 
upbullding of his country. 

“To these arguments the opponents of the literacy test reply 
that mental training is a very minor requirement in the work 


for which the immigrant is desired. We need immigrants to 
furnish the unskilled-labor supply, to do the menial, dirty, 
laborious work, which, it is alleged, the native American will 
no longer undertake. In these occupations education is not 
needed; even natural intelligence may be of a very low order. 
What_is called for is brawn, not brains. Too much thinking 
capacity and habit is a drawback, not an advantage. It is 
pointed out that many of those aliens who have the hardest 
time in this country are the ones who have had some education 
in the old country—the clerks, cheap musicians, bookkeepers, 
ete, who are either unable or unwilling to do low-grade manual 
labor, and who find their European education of no advantage 
in competition with American trained workers. 

It is seldom that this point is so frankly stated as it was in 
the following letter to the New York Times, printed January 
23, 1915: a f 

“I read with much interest your editorlal on Immigrant bone and 
brawn’; and while I do not ciaim to be an authority on this matter, 
yet I have a fair:y good knowledge of the labor situation, being an em- 
ployer of not an indifferent number of common laborers every year. 

Now. without any exception, I have found that illiterate Jaborers 
make far better diggers than immigrants of higher standard, because; 
first, in their native land they have done nothing else, therefore are wal 
accustomed to hard work, and, second, the laborer’s mind, not being 
trained in other channels, lacks the nerve to branch off in other 
tields, and remains what it is trained to be, a common laborer, a common 
digger, if you wish, but the most vital part and the most perfect of the 
whole machine which makes the country what it should be. y 

The heavens of the United States are bright enough without the need 
of foreign stars, but the land of this glorious Republic does need the 
bone and brawn of the foreigner, whether or not he can read or write. 

It may be granted that froin the strictly economic point of 
view the opponents of the literacy test can present the weightier 
arguments. If the goal of our public policy is to secure the 
greatest and most rapid production of wealth, regardless of the 
conditions which attend it and of the steadiness and continuvus- 
ness of the accumulation, then the cheaper, the more docile, and 
the more abundant the supply of common labor is, the more 
rapidly will the immediate process go on. A group of Slavic 
workers—who will accept any standard of living; who will be 
mute, if not content, in the face of intolernble working condi- 
tions; who will submit to the exhaustion of their native forces 
in the rounds of industry; who, in fine, do not let their minds 
‘branch off in other fields’; and who, when their period of 
usefulness is over, will go uncomplainingly back home to Europe, 
with broken bodies and dulled minds, leaving their places to 
be filled by others like them—such a group of laborers will no 
doubt leave a greater mass of accumulated capital in the hands 
of the master producers than those whose minds are trained to 
think. To this argument there is no effective answer. : 

“ But the adherents of the literacy test maintain that there are 
other considerations—social, in the wide sense and reaching far 
ahead—which outweigh the immediate economic interests. These 
have to do with the building up of the American people and their 
enduring prosperity rather than their immediate wealth. 

“Prof. Commons has said, ‘The true foundations of deimoc- 
racy are in the character of the people themselves, that is, of 
the individuals who constitute the democracy. These are, first, 
intelligence—the power to weigh evidence and draw sound con- 
clusions, based on adequate information ; second, manliness, that 
which the Romans called virility, and which at bottom is dig- 
nified self-respect, self-control, and that self-assertion and jeal- 
ousy of encroachment which marks those who, knowing their 
rights, dare maintain them; third, and equally important, the 
capacity for cooperation, that willingness and ability to or- 
ganize, to trust their leaders, to work together for a common 
interest and toward a common destiny, a capacity which we 
variously designate as patriotism, public spirit, or self-govern- 
ment.’ 

“It is believed by those who advocate the literacy test, that 
the man who can read is more likely to possess these qualities 
in some measure than one who can not, and is also better 
equipped to aequire them to a fuller extent. 

“From the political point of view the illiterate immigrant is 
handicapped in his efforts to become worthy of his adopted 
country. He is unable to keep posted on national affairs by 
eyen the jeurnals published in his own language. He is forced 
to have constant recourse to the interpreter, the padrone, and 
the ‘banker.’ He becomes the easy prey of the ward boss, and 
furnishes plastic material for naturalization and election frauds. 
He readily yields to the machinations of unscrupulous labor 
leaders and anarchistic agitators. He is compelled to rely on 
others for all his knowledge of world events. 

“The effort has been made to prove that the illiterate aliens 
contribute more than their due proportion to the volume of 
pauperism and crime. Accuracy and convincingness in inves- 
tigations of this sort are rendered difficult, if not impossible, by 
the careless record keeping of most of our penal and relief 


agencies. Yet there is much general evidence in favor of this 
view, of which a typical example is the statement made by Mr. 
Frederick A. Pope, prosecuting attorney of Somerset County, 
N. J., to the effect that out of a group of 54 crimes, committed 
hy foreigners that involved violence 46 were committed by illit- 
erates. Of course, only an overwhelming mass of testimony of 
this sort would constitute a positive demonstration. 

“To these arguments the opponents of the literacy test reply 
that this test will not keep out criminals and other individuals 
with antisocial motives. While the percentage of illiterate crim- 
inals is high among those guilty of minor crimes, yet the most 
dangerous criminals are those with a high grade of intelligence 
und education, which this test would not touch. To this the 
other side responds that the literacy test is not supported as a 
cure-all, We already have laws providing for the exclusion of 
all criminals and paupers who can be detected; and as for the 
others, the literacy test would keep out some of them, and that 
would be so much clear gain, 

Thus on purely individualistic grounds there is much to be 
said in favor of the literate immigrant as material for American 
citizenship. But the selective advantages of the literacy test 
become much clearer if the matter is considered, not from the 
point of view of individuals, but of groups. The argument 
briefly is this: 

“ The final aim of our immigration policy, and the sine qua 
non of a good immigration situation, is assimilation. If this 
is not accomplished with speed, certainty, and completeness, the 
solidarity of progress, if not the very life, of the Nation are 
threatened. Even the broadest ‘free immigrationist’ will 
hardly deny this. The differences of opinion of candid students 
come from disagrement as to whether assimilation is actually 
.Recomplished, rather than from uncertainty as to the need of 
it. One of the chief reasons why restriction is favored by so 
many is that excessive numbers are a bar to assimilation. 

Now, evidently the groups of immigrants which are most 
easily assimilated, and which therefore can most readily be 
received into this country are those whose habits of thought, 
attitude toward life, conception of their relation to government, 
‘ideas and ideals,’ to use Prof. Ellwood’s expressive phrase; 
or ‘ mores,’ in Prof. Sumner's still more significant term, are most 
similar to those of the United States. Assimilation is an in- 
tellectual process, accomplished with the greatest difficulty in the 
lifetime of any adult immigrant, and quite impossible in the case 
of an immigrant whose early environment and social traditions 
- have been widely diverse from our own. The United States may 
be characterized as an industrial democracy, and the groups of 
immigrants who can be most readily assimilated into our life 
are those who come from countries whose economy is of the 
modern industrial type, and whose government is fundamentally 
democratic, by whatever name it may be called. Now, nations 
of this sort have long ago established and maintained efficient 
compulsory education systems, and their people have a very 

Small percentage of illiteracy., The monarchical, semifeudal- 
istic, economically backward nations, on the other hand, and 
those which have only recently emerged from that state, have 
public education systems inadequate either in plan or adminis- 
tration, and their people show a high percentage of illiteracy. 
Thus, considered groupwise, illiteracy appears less as a quality 
than as a symptom or indication of other qualities, and these 
some of the most deep-seated and tenacious from the point of 
view of group character. Considered in this way the literacy 
test reyenls itself as a selective measure of the very highest 
importance, 

“There are many other advantages, incidental or of lesser 
importance, connected with the literacy test. First, from the 
point of view of administration, it meets all desirable require- 
ments. It is positive, rapid, and can not be evaded. It is fore- 
knowable; that is, the would-be immigrant can determine for 
himself, before he leaves his native village, whether he can meet 
this test. It is impartial and leaves as little as possible to the 
judgment ot the inspector. 

Second, it would exercise a highly stimulative influence on 
the public education in European countries. When, in the ad- 
ministration of President Taft, it appeared likely that a literacy 
test would be passed, schools sprang up on many a hillside in 
southern Italy where none had been before. When President 
Taft yetoed the bill the schools were deserted and were closed. 

“Third, the test is a barrier which can be overcome by any 
intelligent and ambitious person. Any European who really 
wauts to come to the United States need only take the pains to 
secure the most rudimentary education. This may be difficult 
for some, conceivably impossible for a few, but it could not in- 
volve any great general hardship. If the demand for simple 
educational facilities were strong enough, it would be supplied. 
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“This suggests a further consideration, which is really too 
vital to be included among incidental things. This is that the 
literacy test would put a certain premium on American resi- 
dence. The very fact that it imposed a barrier which could be 
overcome by effort would have a most beneficial effect upon 
those who did overcome it. It is almost a truism that anything 
which is cheaply acquired is lightly valued. Participation in 
the ‘ glories of America’ is now cheaply acquired. 

“ In early days there were natural obstacles of one sort and 
another, which automatically selected for emigration the hardy, 
ambitious, and the courageous, Very few obstacles of that sort 


now exist. All the great channels of emigration are now care-. 


fully smoothed and oiled, and to emigrate is almost as easy as 
to stagnate. A test which could be overcome, but only by some 
personal effort, would be a highly desirable thing. To the 
extent to which it actually was overcome, it would, of course, 
neutralize the restrictive effects of the literacy test, leaving 
only its selective features. Experience alone could prove how 
far this would go. 

“Turning now to the positive arguments against the literacy 
test, they are found to be almost all highly abstract, not to say 
metaphysical. ‘They have to do with ‘natural rights’ and 
‘liberties,’ with American traditions and duties, with the in- 
herent obligation of the favored to share their blessings with the 
less fortunate. They all boil down to three simple propositions: 
The literacy test inyades ‘natural rights’; it is narrow and 
illiberal; it is un-American. 


“The proposition that it violates ‘natural rights’ and ‘ liber- 
ties’ is manifestly not an argument, but an assertion, capable 
neither of proof nor refutation. The whole question of natural 
rights lies outside the field of logic and is not a matter for argu- 
ment. If one sees fit, as one writer on the subject has done, to 
include among the great natural rights of man ‘the right to 
choose a home,’ no amount of reasoning will dislodge him from 
that position. The best that can be done is to point to another 
great ‘right’ which may be absolutely opposed to this, viz, the 
right of every nation to protect its interests as against the in- 
terests of any individual. 

“ The charge that the literacy test is narrow and illiberal rests 
on the assumption that those who urge it are animated by selfish 
or exclusive motives, that they desire to monopolize the advan- 
tages which they are fortunate enough to possess rather than to 
share them with others. This charge may be true of some. 
But there are others who advocate the test not because of nar- 
rowness of vision but because they take a view of humanity 
which extends far beyond the confines of nation, group, or race. 

“ There is no question that the United States as a nation is 
highly favored by nature. All the conjunctures of climate, soil, 
and natural resources combine with the high character of the 
original population to afford every advantage in the struggle for 
existence to those who are fortunate enough to call America 
their home. But it does not follow that a broad humanitarian 
policy demands the indiscriminate sharing of these advantages 
with anyone who wishes to come. These very advantages have 
set apart the United States to be the leader of the world in its 
struggle for the achievement of the higher democracy. Here, if 
anywhere, the stage is most favorably set for the great drama 
of the destiny of the common people. If democracy fails in 
America, where shall we look for it to succeed? The broad- 
minded adherent of the literacy test holds that the immigration 
movement, as it has manifested itself in recent years, constitutes 
a menace to democracy in the United States, and that our high- 
est duty to humanity will not permit us to tolerate anything 
which threatens to check or hamper the progress of the common 
people in this country. The fact that measures like the literacy 
test run counter to the interests of sume individuals of our own 
generation does not alter the case in his mind. It is simply a 
matter of conservation. Every conservation policy is carried 
out by restriction and works hardship to individuals. The 
policy of forest preservation is an example. Yet we do not 
call the scientific forester narrow. Laws for the protection of 
woman and child laborers involve restriction and injure the 
interests of individuals. But we do not accuse the social legis- 
lator of illiberality. Neither ought this reproach to be applied 
to the advocate of the literacy test, or even of more distinctly 
restrictive measures, who believes that such steps are necessary 
for the preservation of the high ideals of the United States or 
of the standard of living of its common citizens. 

“In fact, if self-seeking is a mark of narrowness and illib- 
erality, these opprobrious epithets could be applied to perhaps 
as great a proportion of the opponents of the literacy test us 
of its supporters. For anyone who knows the sources of the 
active opposition to this measure is all too well aware how 
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much of it emanates from those who fancy they see in it a) 
wmenaee to their own (private ‘interests, economic und other. $ 
“The assertion that the literacy test is un-American is one 


‘avhich has been urged ‘against many measures of social progress, 
‘and which enn be employed ‘against any ‘proposition which in- 
wolves depurting ‘from traditional methods or policies—in other 
words, ‘which recognizes that the world moves and conditions 
change. When policemen were first introduced into the cities 


‘of tthe “United ‘States, the ‘innovation was ‘bitterly opposed on 


the ground ‘that iit was un-American and interfered with the 
matura! rights of ‘the individual. ‘The “penalty Clause’ by: 
“which the cooperative farmers’ elevators of the Middle West 


‘maintain themselves ‘has been attacked as:un-American by those 


whom it affects unfavorably. The anti-immigration «agitation 
of the forties and fifties, which called ‘forth ‘such ‘rhetorical out- 


burst of protests as that quoted in an -earlier ‘paragraph, was 


due to the desire to ex¢lude paupers, criminals, and diseased 
persons—and ‘this desire was dubbed un-American. 

“It would seem hardly necessary to consider arguments of 
this type, were they mot propounded with so much ‘frequency 
‘and earnestness and ‘accepted with so much sobriety. Espe- 
wially it seems extraordinary ‘that a measure which asks that 
the foreigner should have the same training for citizenship or 
residence that we require of our own children should be called 
‘un-American, When we spend over half a billion dollars annu- 
‘ally on our public schools, and then compel children born in 
this country to take advantage of them, is it dllogical—nat to 
say un-American—to say to the adult foreigner that he should 
nave so much of an education as is indicated by the ability to 
read? 

“ But it is asserted that an educational test would be un-Amer- 
ican, because it would exclude aliens on the!basis of opportunity, 
not of character. Illiteracy, it is maintained, is not a test of 
ability but of early opportunity, Buta test based on opportunity 
is not un-American, For our immigration law already contains 
u number of tests which rest, in purt at least, on opportunity. 
Such are the tests excluding paupers, those likely to become pub- 
lie charges, persons with contagious disenses, te. In fact, when 
the individual immigrant appears before the inspector little can 
be gained by ‘trying to separate those of his characteristics which 
are due to native ability from those which are traceable to 
environment. The man must be judged as he is on the grounds 
of his fitness. 

“In pursuance of the un-American' argument, however, it is 
durther pointed out that illiteracy «can not reasonably be con- 


sidered a test of fitness for American life, because this Nation 


was founded by illiterates, and that it has nevertheless done 
pretty well. The trouble with this argument is that it is not true, 
and that if it were, it proves too much. It might be suid with 
equal cogency that this Nation was founded by men who made 
their Uving by slave labor in the South and the slave and rum 
trade in the North, and that therefore these good old institu- 
tions should have been preserved. All such arguments iguore 
the fact thut the world haus progressed during the past three cen- 
turles, and that illiteracy stands for very different things now 
‘from what it did in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers or of the 
Revolutionary ‘heroes. 

“Another argument mich proves ‘toc much is that produced 
“so ‘triumphantly and with so great effect in some such words 
us these: This measure would keep out a great many people 
who would be very useful citizens. If it had been in foree in 
earlier ‘years, it would have kept out the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, who ‘signed her ‘name with a cross.“ ‘Certainly the 
literacy ‘test would keep ‘out some who would be useful. So do 
many, if not most. uf the tests now in force. The futility of such 
‘arguments may be illustrated by another reduetio nd absurdum. 
* Booker T. ‘Washington was one of the most useful citizens of 
the United States. His ancestors.on one side were brought over 
as negro slaves. Therefore it was ‘a mistake to abolish the 
‘slave trade.’ 


“Such are the arguments of the opponents of the literacy 
test. Aside from ‘these, their efforts are devoted to ‘countering 
the claims of the opposite side, which, as has been shown, can 
be done successfully only with respect to the strictly and tem- 
porarily economic aspects—the building up of quick fortunes by 
questionable and probably dangerous means. There are those 
ee not regard this as an argument against the ‘literacy test, 

ut for it. x 

“The matter can be rightly understood only by taking the 
broadest possible view of the relutions, not of this generation 
alone but of the generations to come. The natural destiny of 
the United States is to be the lender of the nations ‘into the 
fullest development of the common people. Our duty is to set 
standards, not to distribute the natural advantages we possess. 


— —— 


We can not render our ‘highest serviee to mankind by ‘hastily 
and inconsiderately yielding to the demands of a specious 
humanitarianism and dissipating ‘to-day what should be the 
heritage of future generations.” 


Militarism. © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘OB 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker— 

Four score and seven years ago— 

Said Abraham Lincoln on the historic flold of Gettxsburg— 
our ‘fathers brought forth on this continent a new Nation, conceived 
din siheri. and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
eq 

Hitherto ‘militarism in varying degrees had ruled the world 
and the power and influence of the nations had been reckoned 
hy the number and strength of their standing armies. From 
fendal lords to Kaiser and King :the course of empire had 
been marked by blood and iron. The army was a distinct 
class and often overthrew the Government and humiliated the 
civic classes of ‘the people. In early times the rank and file 
were quartered in private homes. It was the dominant force, 
a permanent military establishment, and ordinary -citizenship 
seldom rose above the rank of serfdom. King and army were 
ithe government. 

But it was different with the new Nation, thus ‘brought forth 
on the American Continent. Its basic principle rested with the 
people. Its power and strength in peace was to depend upon 
the justice and fair dealing of dts citizenship and those who 
might be ‘temporarily selected to exercise the functions of gov- 
ernment. In war its reliance was to be upon a volunteer army, 
called temporarily from the walks of civil dife, and to be dis- 
\banded and again become an integral part of the citizenship on 
the pussing of the exigencies of war. 

A big standing army in peace, eating up the substance of indus- 
try, was not to be thought of. It was a reproach in the eyes 
of the men of 1776. 

Thus was liberty and republican government established in 
the New World. The new Nation, thus constituted, flourished 
‘and waxed strong. And at Yorktown, where the world’s mil- 
‘tarism received ‘its first great shock in the surrender of British 
regulars and hired ‘Hessians to the volunteer forces under Wash- 
ington, its form of government and citizens soldlery were 
windicated. 

Again und aguin, in the War of 1812. and in the Mexican War, 
this ‘basic principle of free government was attacked and re- 
pontedly vindicated. 

But the supreme test did not come until civil war -shook to 
its foundation this new form of government, and caused Presi- 
dent ‘Lincoln, in this same speech at Gettysburg, to exclaim in 
Sorrow: 

in a great civil war, testing whether tion, 
aan — — —— and so dedicated, can aig — arjay 

It stood the test. A new birth of freedom“ came to the 
Nation at Appomattox. The lessons of that hour and the exam- 
‘ple of Grant and Lee, great leaders of volunteer armies, in at 
once disbanding their forces and ‘retiring with them to the 
peaceful pursuits of civil life ought for all time to be a warning 
against militarism in every form. 

For a half century it seemed as if such warning would be 
world-wide and effective. The leaven of American liberty 
gradually worked itself upward and outward ‘around the world. 
Absolute governments became constitutional, and in some nota- 
ble instances, like that of France, purely democratic in form. 
"The ‘Russian Duma and the Republic-of China may be extreme 
und to ‘some extent doubtful experiments, but they show ‘the 
Clear tendency of modern thought away from the militarism of 
the past. 

But in an evil ‘hour, ‘seizing upon the unhappy war condi- 
‘tions in ‘Europe, a new propaganda of militarism, under the 
specious name of “preparedness,” ‘has made 1ts appearance in 
the ‘land of Washington and Lincoln, of Grant and Lee. I 
shall not stop to discuss the cause. Be it hysteria or sense, it 
‘ts here in such force as to dominate the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government; and, very naturally, the 
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favored few who have been retained in the military service, 
or at least on the pay roll, during the years of peace, assume 
to possess all wisdom and knowledge on this subject. The ideas 
and example of Grant and Lee are forgotten in the words and 
seerlike suggestions of Maj. Gen. Jingo and Brig. Gen. But- 
terfly, who see conflagrations and “ spark flying“ everywhere. 

But details are unimportant. As Members of Congress, in 
the consideration of the pending bill (H. R. 12766—Hay bill) 
we are up against a condition. The splendid response of Con- 
gress and the country to the recommendations of the President, 
now that actual war exists in Mexico, and the fact that Congress 
has already, by a practically unanimous vote, provided for a 
further enlistment of 20,000 volunteer citizen soldiers, and indi- 
cated its willingness. by like unanimity to back the Executive to 
the limit with additional volunteers, now that American lives 
are in actual peril and “ Old Glory ” has been wantonly insulted, 
does not seem to abate or modify the zeal of these propagandists 
of inilitarism. 

Their grip upon 
tighten. 

Leaders on both sides in Congress, in this wild movement to 
revolutionize our form of government, change and alter the basic 
principles of the new Nation brought forth by the fathers in 
1776, have grown excited, dictatorial, and arrogant, and even 
the President, on the theory of preparing for unknown possi- 
bilities, is understood to have demanded that all the business 
of the country in Congress be suspended until a huge Army and 
Navy of royal and monarchical size can be provided for as a 
permanent, voracious, tax-eating substitute for the volunteer 
citizen soldiery of the Republic, who have heretofore successfully 
defended our country when assailed by both foreign and do- 
mestie foes. 

We are asked to abandon the beacon lights of experience. We 
are asked to return to the iron age. 

Nine-tenths of the present American Congress, in my judg- 
ment, are ready to stand by the President and follow any so- 
called preparedness plans he and his advisers may submit, even 
though some of them may doubt his disinterested motives. They 
are not disposed to be critical or stop to inquire the cause of 
undesirable facts. Congress is moving rapidly, and, although 
much time is wasted in volunteer speech making intended for 
use only in the districts, the time has come for every Member 
to take his position and do his duty as he sees it. If he acts 
conscientiously, without personal or political considerations, 
looking only to the practical welfare of his country, he may, 
even if mistaken, calmly face the future conscious of his own 
integrity and without fear of those at home who may be hop- 
ing to see him submerged politically by a U-boat or mine set 
for the unwary. 

Under such conditions what is the duty of a patriotic citizen- 
ship, what the duty of their representatives in Congress? 

Answering for myself, with due deference to those who are 
older than I am in service in Congress and those at home who 
may not agree with me in sentiment, I believe it to be my duty 
to so vote and act as to get the best results possible for my 
country out of existing conditions, and keep the old ship of state, 
now rocked in angry seas, as far as possible away from the 
dangerous reefs and swift-moving currents of the present and 
as near as possible to the safe headlands and courses charted 
by the fathers. 

No Member can afford to be a passive nonentity or play the 
rôle of an egotistical, self-opinionated, useless obstructionist. 

Accordingly, I shall vote against any and all amendments 
. to the pending bill calculated to increase its tendency toward 
militarism and in favor of every one calculated to modify or 
minimize such tendency. Some amendments, like the Kahn 
proposition to more than double the present authorized strength 
of our standing Army, have already been voted down by sub- 
stantial majorities, thus giving hopeful promise of the future. 
The bill itself, as unanimously—in form, at least—recommended 
by the committee, is not a radical measure. It increases the 
peace footing of the Army by only about 40,000 aboye the num- 
ber at present allowed by law, and this increase is to be gradual. 
Other details, already fully discussed, might be referred to by 
me, but it would only be a waste of time. Suffice it to say that 
the bill as now amended and ready to be voted upon is, in my 
judgment, in the best possible form that antimilitarists can hope 
to have it. My fear is that, although on the floor of the House 
it has been repeatedly called the President's bill” by Chair- 
man Hay, when it goes to the Senate the extreme militarists, 
self-styled preparedists, may be able to induce the Executive 
to look upon it from a different angle and demand that radical, 
almost revolutionary, changes be made. No one can anticipate 


Congress and public sentiment seems to 


what a day may bring forth at the White House. I do not wish 
to criticize. The President has a fearful responsibility resting 
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upon him. In a sense he is and is to be the Government until 
March 4, 1917, and my conception of patriotic duty is, in for- 
eign controversies, in all matters not of conscience, to stand by 
our country, right or wrong. 

In this spirit I vote “aye” on the Hay bill. I do not, how- 
ever, share in the present war scare, if ordinary diplomatic com- 
mon sense be exercised. It is inconceivable to me to think of 
any or all of the war-wrecked nations of Europe attacking this 
country. It would be superlative folly. The recent words of a 
lone German statesman in the Reichstag may be nearer the 
truth than his fellow members were willing to admit: 


There will be neither victory nor vanquished in this war. We can 
not bring our enemies to their knees any more than they can Germany. 
Europe is steering in the direction of utter impoverishment and bank- 
ruptey. What sense is there in a continuation of the war? 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL J. NICHOLLS, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 27, 1916. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word, in order to secure a few minutes in 
which to express my approval of this needed immigration legis- 
lation, recommended by a congressional immigration commis- 
sion, after a four years’ searching investigation at home and 
abroad that cost the taxpayers of this country nearly a million 
dollars, that has been urged by the various farmers’ organiza- 
tions, the railroad brotherhoods, trade unions, the various patri- 
otic societies, and is unquestionably demanded by a great ma- 
jority of the voters and people of the country. The time for 
general debate being limited, and the older Members of the 
House, and particularly the members of the Committee on Im- 
migration being justly entitled to preference, and having re- 
quested all the general debate time, I am taking advantage of 
the rule allowing every member the privilege of offering an 
amendment, and thus securing five minutes in which to debate 
the proposition. 

It is my opinion, as I have just stated, that the vast majority 
of the people of this country desire and demand the enactment 
of this measure into law now. It is in connection with that 
opinion that I take issue with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. BENNET] in his statement of last Friday to the effect that 
in so far as the people spoke at the polls in 1912 they spoke 
against restriction. According to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
he said: j 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illincis [Mr. FOSTER], my colleague 
on the Committee on Rules, said that merely a small minority of this 
coun is 9 to this 3 He is a Democrat; I am a 
Republican. s party in national convention did not put a single 
line in their 1912 platform about the restriction of immigration. Mine 


22 the restriction of immigration. His rty ran first; mine 


ran So far as there has been any evidence on the question 


recently, that indicates what the people of the United States want. 

The gentleman is correct in saying that the Republican Party 
had a restriction plank in 1912, and that the Democratic Party 
did not. It is also true that for 20 years, a full genera- 
tion, both the Republican and the Democratie Parties have had 
restriction planks in their platforms, but neither of them 
have had an antirestriction plank, Back in 1896 the Repub- 
lican Party declared specifically for the reading and writing 
test, and the Democratic Party went them one better by de- 
claring, “We hold that the most eflicient way of protecting 
American labor is to prevent the importation of foreign pauper 
labor to compete with it in the home market.” Likewise the 
platforms of 1900 and 1904 both demanded more stringent im- 
migration laws, and these platform declarations, campaign after 
campaign, whose fulfillment was delayed by investigations and 
the like, must be held a part of the party’s faith until publicly 
repudiated in national convention assembled. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] intimated that 
in so far as the immigration issue affected the last presiden- 
tial election it caused the candidate running on a restriction 
platform to come in a bad third. It is true that his party’s 
candidate, President Taft, failed to secure more than 8 out 
of over 500 votes in the Electoral College and carried only Utah 
and Vermont. But the gentleman failed to state that President 
Taft repeatedly during the campaign, both in public and private, 
in personal conferences with heads of organizations and associa- 
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Ne See RIS ee eee ee eee through his 
secretary and the chairman of the Republican national cam- 
paign committee completely repudiated the restriction plank in 
his party platform, just as the gentleman from New York has 
repudiated it, and refused to run or stand on it, 

I have here a clipping from the New York Sun of January 
12, 1912. I understand that in the gentleman’s city there is an 
adage to the effect that if you see it in the Sun it is so.” 
The nows item reads as follows: 


association, members e board expressed to 
e 
egates also called on Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagel. 

To be sure, the clipping does not state that President Taft 
assured the editors of foreign-tanguage newspapers that he 
would veto the Burnett-Dillingham bill at that White House 
conference, but I am confident they were so assured, for they 
came away with a smile on their faces, and 120 of them during 
the campaign came out in a signed statement denouncing 
Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt and espousing the 
reelection of President Taft. I have a news item, clipped from 
the New York Times, which appeared in many other big dailies 
July 29, 1912, and which reads as follows: 


The editors and publishers ef the 
have issued an 


Une newspapers in the 


foreign-language 
address to their readers adden the 
emning Gov. Wilson for 


PA EH 


able and immigration, bu 
has tatives of the -l press 
with various co tatives have been welcomed 


and mmit 

AFC 
u 

favorable responses teem ts — 

dent Tafts public acts and a ä is. Woodrow WwW 


toward our fore pon 
“ Woodrow Wilson is t foe of the Ibone, as Be is unfricndty to 
the tmmigraut., has. himself to possess no sympathy for 


£ The address concludes with an appeal for the support of the Prest- 
en 

And the newspapers contained one news item after another 
during the campaign of 1912, showing conclusively that the 
antirestrictionists supported President Taft and opposed both 
Wilson and Roosevelt. For instance, as late as October 18, 
1912. the New York Herald contained a long account of a big 
delegation that went to see President Taft at Beverly, Mass., 
assuring him of their support, and from which F quote merely 
a sentence, as follows: 

ppt e members of the Jewish organizations called on President 

Taft at Beverly and assured him of the support of their organizations— 

On account of his stand on immigration and the abrogation of 
the Russian treaty. 

While it is not apparent from the above that President Taft 
assured this delegation and the foreign-langunge newspaper 
editors that he would veto the Burnett-Ditlingham bill, which 


had passed the House and was pending in the Senate at the 


time to be passed after election and sent to the White House, 

still there is no doubt but that he had declared himself to that 

specific effect. as appeared from an official statement issue by 

Chairman Hilles October 21, 1912, and the following extract 

ge a letter printed in the Gazette, of Haverhill, Mass., Tune 
re R 

To the EDITOR or THE GAZETTE: 


8 T Polish Gazette of April 27, 
1912, which 8 an official advertisement of the Taft campai 
committee and the most prominent feature of ‘this ‘advertisement 
the statement that President " Taft th 


is against the Burnett bill + 
Furthermore, saa in Paul P. Rhodes, March 10, 1912, President Taft per- 
sonally teld Rt the Polish auxiliary bishop pE 
he wouid never —— the bill LA 
I remain, Rev, A. SYSKI. 


The official statement of Hon. Charles D. Hitles, as chairman 
of the Republican national committee and secretary to Presi- 
dent Taft, was issued In New York City, October 21, 1912, almost 
a fortnight before election day, and was carried in the daily 
newspapers of this country October 22 from coast to coast and 
border to border, and I quote here a part of what appeared 
October 22 in the Ledger, of Tacoma, Wash. : 

VITAL ISSUE IN CAMPAIGN. TH® DILLIXGHAM-BURNETT BILC, 

[By Charles D. Hilles, chairman Republican national committee. 

New York, October 2t. 


ies TTT 8 
really have a vitat issue in the campaign * . 2 j 


the German-American alliance and 
associations. Its chief 3 are still perkate Si by another 
element. Dr. Wilson is look if elected, to bring these immigra- 
tion restrictions into operation 15 the help of a tic Congress. 
Pin resentative HENRY. of Texas, 
ryan, has sald BURNETT would 


Burnett bill has been A e 
other 


such nat separ legisia tien — . — becoming effective. He is not afra 
to use the veto power, as he has shown the instances of the Demo- 
eratic popgun riff "pills. With Taft reestablished in the White 


House no straining for the limitation of immi tion on et such 
Hines as laid down in the Fine gg wong Ba bill an d tai Dr. 
Wilson will be tolerated. ber ape from all parts of the Un tea tates 
show that President Taft will receive the active support of the army 
of foreign-born citizens. 

It seems. to me that there cam be no doubt about the position 
of President Taft in the campaign of 1912 on the Burnett bill 
and his pledge to veto the illiteracy test. As far as I can find 
out he was the only one of the eandidates that specifically and 
by name agreed in conferences and through authorized official 
statements to veto the Burnett illiteracy test bill, which he did 
February 14, 1913, three months after election day. 

President Woodrow Wilson, however, kept an open mind on 


the question. There is absolutely nothing in anything he wrote 


or said, so far as I have been able to find, until his veto mes- 
sage, indicating specifically and definitely that he was opposed 
to the Burnett bill or the reading test. And when he authorized 
the publie hearing at the White House en the bill it was stated 
that the President’s mind “was epen” and that he desired to 
hear the oppenents and proponents of the measure before mak- 
ing up his mind. I know some of his letters to individuals have 
been referred to as indicating that he might veto the bill, but 
not a one of those letters, so far as I can find, contain a specific, 
definite assertion by him that he was opposed tə the reading 
test or that he had examined the Burnett bill and would veto 
it because of the test. 

On the other hand, I have here what he said in his five-volume 
History of the American People, with whieh the rank and file 
ef the country were more or less familiar and which, together 
with his speech in New York City September 4, 1912, on immi- 
gration, had something to do, no doubt, with the opposition of all 
antirestrictionists, unharnessed by partisan loyalty. In his 
history he said: 


The census of 1890 showed e ER te eae Te creased 
an addition of a Se the decade. migrants 

poured. en tn gn before, bat with am alteration of steck, which 
students o irs marked with uneasiness. Throughout the century 
mem of the ef the north of Europe had made up the main 
strain. of foreign. blood, which was every year added to the vital work- 
forve of the country, or else men of the Latin-Gaelic stocks of 
France and northern Ii ; but now there came multitudes of men of 
the lowest class from the south of Italy and men ef the meaner sort 


ry and Poland—men out of the ranks where there was 
neither skill nor energy nor any initiative of quick . 
they came in numbers which in from —— to year, as if the 
coun the south of Europe were disburd themselves of the 
more sordid. an elements of their popula thon, the men whose 
standards of lte and of work were such as American workmen had 
med of hitherto. The le of the Pacific coast bad ela mored 
these man thea on of immigrants out of China, and 
in May, at last what they wanted—a Federal statute which 
practically excluded from the United States all Chinese who had not 
already acquired the right of residence; and yet the Chinese were more 
to be desired, a+ workmen If not t as citizens, than most of the coarse 
crew that came crowding in every year at the eastern ports. (History 
of the 23 People. vol. 5, p. n) 


In his one big speech on immigration during the campaign, de- 
livered Ín New York City September 4 and carried in all the 
dailies of cago gamma 5, 1912, 1 find the following: 


It we can hit upon a standard which admits every voluntary immi- 
nt —.— Se 5 who eave ® not come of their own motion, with 


own purpose o and a career here for themselves, 
but have been raag 5 companies or others in order to 


the money, then we will have what we will all n 
3 am speaking to you as also Americans with Arai, 


never 


am t 

that in what we ought to hol 
that is what we o 
88 


to be 


phat ter and there to co 
labor 2 there going to be — — iness ; there ts 
etrimental 


C — there is going to be everyt that will be 
he immi: grant. 


be attitude of Col. Roosevelt on this question and in favor 
of this needed legislation is too well known to need much elabora- 
tion. As President he urged the illiteracy and other tests upon 
Congress in one message after another. In his message to Con- 
gress December 3, 1901, he wrote at length what I will quote in 

the RECUO, but have not time to read. He urged: 


Not only must our iabor be protected by the tariff but it should also 
so far as possivle from the 


laborers — over b N or those w eoming freely, yet 
ty wg a standard of livin, nae depressed that ean undersell our 
men In the labor market am em to a lower level. Our present 
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There should be a comprehensive 


immigration laws are 1 
law enacted with the object of working threefold improvement over our 
present ie pg 

First. We should aim to exciude absolutely. not only all persons who 
are known to be believers in anarchistic principles or members of anar- 
chistie societies but also al! persons who are of a low tendency or of 


unsavory reputation. This ineans that. we should require a more thor- 

ough system of inspection abroad and a more rigid system of examina- 

tion at our immigration ports. the former being ally necessary. 
The second object ot a proper immigration law pag gts to be to secure 

by a careful and not merely perfunctory educatio test, some intelli- 

gent 3 to appreciate American institutions and act sanely as 
erican Zens. 


This would net keen out all anarchists, for many of them belong to 
the intelligent criminal! classes. But it will do what is also In point; 
that is, tend to decrease the sum of ignorance, so potent in produdag me 
envy. suspicion, malignant passion, and hatred of order, out of which 
anarchistic sentiment naturally springs. 

Finally, alı persons sbould be excluded who are below a certain stand- 
ard of economie fitness to enter our industrial fields as competitors with 
American labor. 

There should be proper proof of personal capacity to earn an Amerl- 
can living and enough money to insure a decent start under American 
conditions. This would stop the influx of cheap labor and the resulting 
com on which gives rise to so much of bitterness in American indus- 
trial life, and tt would dry up the sp of the pestilential social con- 
ditions in our par cities, where ic 
greatest possibility of growth. 

Both the educational and economic test in a wise immigration iaw 
should be designed to protect and elevate the et body politic and 
social. A very close supervision should be exer: over the steamship 
companies which matniy bring over the immigrant, and they should be 
held to a strict accountability for any infraction of the law. 


I agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] in 
his statement that “in so far as there has been any evidence on 
the question recently,” the fact that Taft ran third and Wilson 
first “indicates what the people want.” That, however, is true 
merely of presidential candidates. Far more indicative of what 
the people think and want, however, is the fact that each suc- 
ceeding Congress, fresh from the people after this measure has 
been up in both branches and debated and passed by large votes, 
passes it by an ever-increasing majority, Like Banquo's ghost it 
will not down, and as sure as the sun rises and sets and rivers 
run, there Is only one way to solve this popular question. namely, 
make this needed legislation law. 


The Late Representative Witherspoon, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. 
R 1 had under consideration the following resolutions (H. 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
8 may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL A. 

TTHERSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of Mississippi, 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion ot these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, Thot the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the,deceased.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there are occasions in human 
experience when the heart so overflows with sadness that it is 
difficult to find or employ proper expression to convey our feel- 
ings or thoughts. I have listened with interest and pride to 
the splendid eulogies so eloquently delivered in this Chamber 
today. I rise now with embarrassment, cognizant of my in- 
ability to render an appropriate eulogium upon the life and 
character of our departed colleague and the friend to whom we 
all were so devotedly attached. - 

When the news of his death fiashed over the Nation I hap- 
pened to be in the city of New Orleans, and it came to me so 
suddenly that I was inexpressibly shocked and could not be- 
lieve it true. Sax WirHerspoon dead! Taken from us just 
when opportunity for a larger usefulness than he had previ- 
ously enjoyed opened with such assured promise before him— 
the opportunity which he had so industriously and- painstak- 
ingly prepared himself for. His splendid talents were not long 
employed in the public service, and yet in so short a time as a 
representative of his people in this body he had impressed his 
character and ability not alone upon his colleagues here, but 
upon the people throughout the Nation. 

His greatest reputation in this House was made in connection 
with his work on the Naval Affairs Committee. Like all sub- 
jects that engaged his attention, he recognized no bounds 
within which to confine his investigations; he knew no limit 
within which his labors might be restricted. I never knew any- 


one who loved work more and obtained greater satisfaction 
and pleasure out of it than did our departed colleague. ‘The 
predominating qualities of the man were unsurpassed analytical 
powers, unyielding courage, and untiring industry. He never 
spoke on any question unless his heart was in it and until he 
had thoroughly prepared himself. And with his splendid intel- 
lect, sincerity of purpose, and thoroughness of preparation, he 


naturally forged himself to the front as one of the really great 


men in this House. 

As a speaker his manner was pleasing, his voice was musical, 
and as a debater on the floor of this House or before courts or 
juries or on the hustings in his native State, by the force of 
his marshaled facts and through his matchless, persuasive 
eloquence, reenforced by the strength of his irresistible logic, 
he swayed his hearers, inspiring confidence in those who agreed 
with him and silencing those who opposed. him. 

But his reputation in this House is not builded alone upon his 
speech relating to the Navy, for no greater ovation was ever 
tendered any Member on this floor than the one accorded him 
at the close of his speech championing the appropriation for the 
preservation of the torn and tattered flags of the Revolution. 
That speech was delivered at a most opportune time. Scintillat- 
ing with pathos and patriotism, it aroused the membership of 
this House to the highest degree of enthusiasm and created a 
sentiment on this floor that found its fruition in the passage of 
the appropriation measure practically unanimously. I shall 
never forget the scene. He followed a gentleman from the South 
who opposed the appropriation, and with ail the feeling that it 
is possible for a man to arouse in himself he played upon the 
hearts of his colleagues; and with burning words of eloquence 
he held them enthralled, and the whole House was lost in the 
seductive influence of his overpowering personality. As he 
pictured the old flag as only he could picture it, I saw old men 
and young men on both sides of that aisle lose themselves in 
the bewitching charm of his eloguence and sob the smothered 
sob of suppressed joy and shed tears of patriotic elation. 

By his charming personality he made friends and held them. 
Few men in this House were more popular with his colleagues 
than was Mr. Wrrurnsroox. His disposition was kindly, his 
manner most charming. He was independent in thought, ex- 
action. He took counsel with his own conscience, 


as the Rock of Gibralter. The only fault that it was possible to 
find with him, if that can be a fault, was that his convictions 
were so strong and he was so confident of the correctness of his 
position that in argument the combative instincts of his strong 
personality exerted themselves to such a degree that sometimes 
he manifested a touch of impatience and intolerance at the 
slightest opposition to his views. So strongly did he believe in 
his opinions he could not understand how any intellect less 
powerful than his could arrive at other conclusions. Yet, with 
this apparent defect of his splendid character, those of us who 
knew him recognized this only as an evidence of the sincerity 
of his thought and the strength of his position. 

As he rose high in the estimation of his colleagues in this body, 
so did he rise high at the bar of his State. He was classed, 
and rightfully so, as one of the best lawyers in Mississippi. 
His practice was large and varied. He specialized in no branch 
of the law. It was my good fortune to have known Mr, 
WrrHERSPOON a number of years before he came to Congress, 
I first met him in the court room in the trial of an important 
criminal case. I met him afterwards in other cases, and I have 
never seen a lawyer who was more at home in the court room 
and who took care of the interests of his clients with greater 
ability and more fidelity than he. 

As a citizen his time and talents were ever used in the up- 
builidng of his section and State and the uplift and better- 
ment of society. He was modest to a fault and like the violet 
that grows in the lonely yalley unseen by the haughty eye, 
shedding its perfume on the desert air, he lived a life of good- 
ness and kindness, without bigotry and without ostentation. 

Mr. Speaker, a nobler man never lived. Hospitable, gentle, 
and lovable, a gentleman in honor, in manners, and in innate re- 
finement, he was everything that a man could be to be respected 
and loved. He revered the teachings and traditions of our 
fathers. He measured his actions by the organic law of this 
land, and the plain people of the Nation lost a consistent and 
ardent champion when he died. In his family relations he was 
a most devoted husband and loving father, whose constant de- 
light was to do some act that would bring pleasure to his wife 
or his children. He loved children, and how eloquent have I 
seen him grow as he related to me some incident or some “tale 
unfold ” about his little grandchild. His death was a distinct 
loss not only to his State but to the Nation, and while to-day 
we are bowed in sadness, we can console ourselves with the 
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thought that by his illustrious career, his incomparable honesty, 
and his stainless honor, he has left a heritage more enduring 
and more to be treasured than all the riches of the world. 


It is not gold, but only man 
Can make a people great and strong, 
Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly, 
These build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


Such a man was Sam. Wirurnsroox, and of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. > 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 27, 1016. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, under the general leñve granted 
Members to extend their remarks on the immigration bill now 
before the House, I shall give my reasons for supporting the bill. 

The greater portion of the substance of this bill is, end has 
been for years, the written law of this country. We have the 
Chinese exclusion law; and, as far as our treaty with Japan 
allows, we have a Japanese exclusion law. We have had for 
years a law for the exclusion for the mentally unsound, the 
physically defective, the immoral classes, and those who are 
industrially vicious. There has also been in existence for years 
a law preventing the admission of anarchists and all those who 
are opposed to organized law and good government. The present 
bill is but a reintroduction of the bill of last session with but few 
changes, as, for instance, increasing the head tax and enlarging 
the penalties on owners of immigrant ships. The literacy test 
stands practically the same with the exception of increasing 
the number of words submitted to the immigrant as a test of 
his literacy, and the admission without the payment of head 
tax of members of ¢gamilies who are under 16 years of age. 
There is practically nothing in the bill that is new law except 
the literacy test. Then, practically, the whole question to be 
decided by each Member of this House is, Are you for or 
against the literacy test? At the first session when the bill 
was on its passage I voted for the bill and every amendment; 
but, owing to my past environment and experience I had some 
serious misgivings on the literacy test. I have always felt car- 
nestly that the poor, by reason of lack of opportunity, should haye 
an equal chance in this world with their more fortunate brothers. 
Equality of opportunity is the very keystone in the arch of 
democracy. When the bill passed both Houses and went to the 
President for his signature he vetoed it and called up to my 
mind very forcibly some of the same reasons that had been 
pulsating through my brain, and having great confidence in his 
learning and patriotism and good judgment, I voted to sustain 
the veto. 

Since then many changes have been taking place in those 
countries across the Atlantic whence most of our immigrants 
come. War has devastated the lands of Europe, decimated the 
population, impoverished the people, and rendered conditions 
in those countries horrible to contemplate. After this great 
war shall have ended no one can tell to what extent and in 
what vast hordes those who are left will seek a home in this 
country. Many apprehend that they will deluge this country 
with immigrants; some contend there will be little immigration 
for years. 

As a rule, after such great catastrophes, the best citizens of 
the country remain to rehabilitate and resurrect their ruined 
countries. The less patriotic and weaker classes as a rule seek 
other countries. If, as some contend, there will be no immigra- 
tion on account of the great thinning out of the populations of 
those countries, then the enactment of this bill into law can 
do no harm; but if, on the other hand, vast numbers should 
come, throng our shores, crowd our cities, and reach out into the 
rural sections of the country, then the law, if properly enforced, 
will do much good. 

The distinguished chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
in an unchallenged statement on the floor of this House, said 
last week that Italy had compulsory education, one law for all 
her subjects, and that these citizens along the shores of the 
Mediterranean contained 60 per cent of illiteracy, while those of 


northern Italy have but 8 per cent of illiteracy, This fact estab- 
lishes a condition and characteristic of these scuthern European 
people which make them undesirable for our country. A man 
who has the opportunity in his own country to educate himself 
at public expense and who will not do so is not likely to change 
if he comes to this country, and such characteristic is a mark 
of degeneracy of those people, and we do not want the dregs of 
other nations to amalgamate with our citizenship. 

Another statement was made on the floor last Saturday and 
is still unchallenged—that there are 2,565,012 foreign born in this 
country 21 years of age and over who can not speak English, and 
only 35,614 are attending public schools presumably tolearn. Less 
than one-seventieth of two and a half millions who can not speak 
English are trying to learn to speak our language. That does not 
coincide with the opinion I had previously formed that the great 
desire of immigrants who come to this land of opportunity was 
to educate themselyes and their children and to become good 
and true Americans. Then, if these facts go unchallenged they 
must be admitted; and, if admitted, then there is little in the 
argument that they seek to become good American citizens, and 
certainly we desire no others. 

Again, it has been stated and has not been challenged that 
during the war now in progress across the Atlantic within the 
past 18 months over 400,000 foreign-born citizens of America 
have forsaken their families, their friends, their occupations, 
and their property in this their adopted country, to which they 
have sworn allegiance, and have returned to their native lands 
to enlist in the armies and fight for their native lands. 


This may be commendable as a mark of loyalty to blood and: 


native land, but it presents a query to a patriotic American 
citizen who seeks the welfare of this country which is trying 
so liard to be neutral, whether or not if a conflict is foreed upon 
us in the future he would take arms with his adopted country 
or his native land. Certainly, in the event war should be de- 
clared between the United States and any of the countries 
to which these foreign-born Americans have gone to enlist, they 
would immediately be forced to make war against their adopted 
country in favor of their native country. In my opinion, such 
citizens are a menace to this Government. 

While but 2 per cent of all the immigration to America has, 
up to this time, drifted south of the Mason and Dixon line, and 
while perhaps it will be many years before they do in large 
numbers, yet considering, as I have, after a careful study of 
the question, which up until recently I have for many reasons 
had little opportunity to analyze, I feel it my duty to support 
every section of this bill. 

I can not say whether the President, on account of the 
changed conditions relating to immigration at this time, will 
veto the bill when it goes to him. And however much I may 
dislike to differ with him on great questions, nevertheless, if 
he should feel it his duty, on account of the literacy test, to 
veto the measure again, I shall feel it my duty to vote to over- 
rule the veto. 

From letters I have received from various parts of the coun- 
try, not only organized labor, but the organized farmers 
throughout the country are demanding this legislation. And, 
representing a district of largely agricultural industries, I 
would feel it my duty to support what the majority of my con- 
stituents desire, irrespective of any fecling which I might have 
to the contrary. but if the literacy test will keep out a quarter 
of a million of the thickly populated denizens of southern Europe 
along the shores of the Mediterranean who, it is understood, 
come and go as birds of passage to and from this country, then if 
the literacy test does no more than that, it should be adopted by 
this House, and every Member who has the welfare of the 
United States at heart should vote for it. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Is tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, March 28, 1916. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, I am opposed to this immigration bill chiefly because of 
the literacy test, and for this reason intend to register my vote 
against it. I believe this section of the bill to be entirely 
antagonistic to the traditional policy of our country. It is 
un-American, unjust, unfair, It will act as a barrier to the 
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strong, willing immigrant that this country needs. The at- 
tacks to-day against immigration are less bitter in character, 
but nre very similar to those of the early immigrants from 
Germany, Sweden, Ireland, England, and Scotland. 

This bill to-day is nothing more nor less than a provision to 
exclude from our shores the Greeks, the Poles, the Russian 
Jew, the Italian, and the Frenchman. Some of the most 
learned citizens of this country are from Jewish parentage. 
In law, art, and science the Jew holds a position of preemi- 
nenee. 

The Greeks, Polanders, Italians, and the Frenchmen need 
no public apologies from me. The door of opportunity should 
be thrown open to them all. 

This Hteracy test will not bar out the clever criminal, whose 
record we are unable to obtain. The records will prove that 
the majority of the criminuls of foreign birth are not the 
illiterate, 

I believe that the immigrant to-day is a good, patriotic citizen. 
Stop for a moment and glance back at the history of our own 
country and see what greut influence and help the immigrant 
was. Nine signers of the Declaration of Independence were born 
in foreiga lands. The War of the Revolution was not tought by 
native-born sons alone, Standing elbow to elbow with them was 
the immigrant boy of that day. 

On the flelds of Lexington, at Bunker Hill, and at Valley Forge 
the immigrant walked in the snow, stood in the trenches, and 
died as bravely as the native sons of that day, A great many of 
the most distinguished officers of the Revolution were for- 
eigners, who out of pure love for liberty came here to assist 
us. Without their assistance the cause of the patriots might 
liave failed. Look at Lafayette and the 437 French officers 
who served with the American Army. Look at Pulaski, the 
Polish patriot and exile, and see what he did in the Battle of 
Brandywine, and look at Charleston. The illustrious Paul Jones 
was a foreigner by birth, 

In the War of 1812 the immigrant responded to the call of 
duty. 

In the great War of the Rebellion, let me quote from Mr. 
Higginson’s work: 

Who that recalls the war for the Union does not remember how we 
all, from President Lincoln downward, played upon the string of “a 
home for all oppressed mankind”; how fearlessly we then appealed to 
the Germans, the Irish, the Swedes, the Scotch within our bord and 
how well they responded. Even the green flag of Lreland, now forbidden 
to be displayed from our city halls, was then welcomed with cheers on 
battle felds when it was borne to front, amid decimated regiments, under 
shouts of “ Faugh a ballagh —“ Clear the way.“ 

We all know what happened in the War with Spain. In that 
war the immigrant boy served just as bravely as the native-born 
son. At Vera Cruz, when one reads the names of the heroic 
dead, he finds the sons of immigrants among the first to give 
up their lives for their country. 

Many of the early men of Massachusetts, my native State, 
were illiterates. In those days illiteracy was not the test of 
character. But the best test at that time was how the man at 
the end of the gun behaved, They learned the legend “ all men 
are born free and equal,” and for that legend they rallied, 
fought, and died, the literate and the illiterate side by side. 

Literacy is not u test of character, but one of opportunity. I 
believe that the desirable immigrant to-day is the law-abiding 
worker who is healthy and who comes to this country with but 
one purpose, to earn an honest living. I believe that the unde- 
sirable immigrant is the one who is a clever schemer, educated, 
and as soon as he arrives here begins to start trouble. 

We already have sufficient laws which keep out the insane, 
the criminal, the pauper, those mentally and morally unfit. 

A short time ago I took the occasion myself to see just what 
the illiterate immigrants were doing in order to obtain an edu- 
eation in my own congressional district. I went into the night 
schools of the various towns and cities of the district and there 
saw them sitting side by side, the Russian Jew, the Italian, the 
German, the Pole, the Frenchman, and others, all eager to learn. 
Here there were little boys and girls, as well as grown-up men 
and women. each striving to master the first principles of read- 
ing and writing. These people, to my mind, are the ones thar 
this country need and the ones that will make the best type of 
citizens, . 

To my mind this was conclusive proof again that literacy is 
but a tes: of opportunity and not of character. 

I have received many petitions from labor organizations from 
all sections of the country asking me to vote in favor of this 
bill. Ido not believe that the individual members of these labor 
bedies would themselves vote for this bill containing the literacy 
test. I do not believe this portion of the bill will affect organ- 
ized labor, and for that reason I intend to register my protest 


against it. As you are aware, already three distinguished Presi- 
dents have vetoed this bill. 

On March 2, 1897, Grover Cleveland, in his memorable mes- 
Sage vetoing the literacy test, said: 


A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigration 
is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened danger to our national welfare and safety.. Relying 
upon the zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury to our 

litical and social fabric, we have encouraged those coming from 
oreign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the development 
of our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings of 
American citizenship. $ 

A century's stupendous growth. largely due to the assimilation and 
thrift of ions of sturdy and . adopted citizens, attests the 
success of this generous and free-handed policy, which, while guardin 
the people's interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical an 
moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work, 

A contemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fail to 
arouse a sentiment in its defense, for, however it might have been re- 
garded as an original N and viewed as an experiment, its ac- 
complishments are such that If it is to be uprooted at this late day its 
disadvantages should be plainiy apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainties and guarded 
against difficult or oppressive administration. 


Ex-President Taft, vetoing the literacy test on February 14, 
1913, wrote: 


I can not make up my mind to sign a bill which in its chief provision 
violates a principle that ought, in m. opinon, to be 2 er iy in dealing 
with our immigration. 1 refer to the literacy test. For the reasons 
stated in Secretary Nagel’s letter to me, 1 can not approve that test. 


Ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor Charles Nagel, in his 
letter of February 12, 1913, upon which President Taft based 
his literacy-test veto, wrote the following: 


I am of the opinion that this provision can not be defended upon its 
merits. It was originally urg as a selective test. For some time 
recommendations in its support upon that ground have been prongit to 
our attention. The matter has been considered from that point of 
view, and I became completely satistied that upon that ground the test 
could not be sustained. The older argument is now abandoned, and 
in the later conferences, at least, the ground is taken that the proyision 
is to be defended as a practical measure to exclude a large proportion 
of undesirable immigrants from certain countries. The measure pro- 
poses to reach its result by indirection, and is defended purely upon the 
ground of practical policy, the final purpose being to reduce the quan- 
tity of cheap labor in this country. I can not accept this argument. 
No doubt the law would exclude a considerable ntage of immigra- 
tion from southern Italy, amo the Poles, the Mexicans, and the 
Greeks, This exclusion would embrace probably in large part undesira- 
ble but also a great many desirable ple, and the embarrassment, ex- 
pense, and distress to those who to enter would be out of ail pro- 
portion to any good that can possibly be promised for this measure. 

My observation leads me to the conclusion that, so far as the merits 
of the individua! Immigrant are concerned, the test is altogether over- 
estimated. The people who come from the countries named are fre- 
quently illiterate because opportunities have been denied them. ‘The 
oppression with which these people have to. contend in modern times is 
not religious, but it consists of a denial of the opportunity to acquire 
reading and writing. Frequently the attempt to learn to read aud write 
the language of the particular people is discouraged by the Government, 
and these Immigrants in coming to our shores are really striving to 
a ry orja from the conditions under which they have been com‘ 
p o live. 

So far as the industrial conditions are concerned, I think, the ques- 
tion has been gut igre | considered. We need labor in this country, 
and the natives are unwilling to do the work which the aliens come 
over to do. It is 3 true that in a few cities and localities there 
are congested conditions. It Is equally true that In very much larger 
areas we are practically without heip. In my judgment no sutiicientl 
earnest and intelligent effort has been made to bring our wants an 
our supply together, and so far the same forces that give the chief 
su to this provision of the new bill have stubbornly resisted any 
effort looking to an intelligent distribution of new imm tion to meet 
the needs of our vast country. In my judgment no such drastic meas- 
ure based upon a ground which is untrue and urged for a reason which 
we are unwilling to assert should be adopted until we have at least 
exhausted the possibilities of a rational distribution of these new forces. 


President Woodrow Wilson in a most forceful message, veto- 
ing the pending legislation, said: 


In two particulars of vital consequence this bill embodies a radical 
departure from the traditional and long-established policy of this 
country—a in which our people bave conceived the very charac- 
ter of ir vernment to be exp. . the very mission and spirit of 
the Nation in respect of its relations to the peoples of the world out- 
side their borders. It seeks to all but close entirely the com of asylum 
which have always been open to those who could find nowhere else 
the right and N oes of constitutional tation fer what they 
conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men. and it ex- 
cludes, those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have 
been denied without regard to their character, thelr purposes, or their 
natural eres. 

Restrictions like these adoptees earlier in our history as a Nation 
would very materially have aitered the course and cooled the humane 
ardors of our politics. The right of political asylum has brought to 
this coun many a man of noble character and elevated purpose who 
was marked as an outlaw in his own less fortunate land and who has 
yet become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public councils. 

The children and the compatriots of these illustrious Americans must 
stand amaz to see the representatives of their Nation now resolved, 
in the fullness of our national strength, at the maturity of our great 
institutions, to risk turn such men back from our shores without test 
of quality or of purpose. It is difficult for me to believe that the fuli 
effect of this feature of the bill was realized when it was framed and 
adopted, and it Is impossible for me to assent to it in the form in 
which it is here cast. 
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The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which accompany it 
constitute an even more radical change in the policy of the Nation. 
Hitherto we have generously kept our doors o to all who were not 
unfitted by reason of disease or incapacity. for Lee aig or such 


personal records and antecedants as were likely to make them a menace 
to our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential relationships 
of life. In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of char- 
acter and of quality and to impose tests which exclude and restrict, for 
the new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of character or 
of personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. Those who come seekin 

opportunity are not admitted unless they 177 had one of the chie 

SE the opportunities they seek, the opportunity of education. The 
object of such provision is restriction, not selection. 


I want at this time to insert as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of to-day: 
THE LITERACY TEST. 


With strange persistence the House of Representatives again attempts 
to bar the gates of the United States to honest, able-bodied immigrants 
by imposing a literacy test. In the face of ace and in spite of the 
re cated reminders of patriotic Presidents of both parties, the House 
clings to the notion that Immigrants unable to read and write are not 
fit material to enter the United States. 

The pressure tor this legislation comes from men who were them- 
selves immigrants not long ago, and who would now shut the door 
through which they entered. hey would monopolize the opportunities 
of America under the pretext of purifying the stream of immigration. 
They stand directly athwart the thway ot progress, and would call 
a hält to the march of millions of honest and hard-working aliens who 
have in them the stuff of which America is made. 

How can immigration be purified by a language test? Will it keep 
out Black Handers, and polsoners, and anarchists, and birds of prey 
3 There is no pretense that book learning makes for morality 
or that lack of it impiies criminality. No one has had the hardihood to 
suggest that if an anarchist were unable to read he would be more 
criminal than he is. The literacy test is not set up as a moral sicve, 
but is intended merely to restrict immigration without regard to its 
moral quality. It is a device for excluding good and bad, indifferently, 
for the benefit of those already in. It is supposed that it win make 
labor scarcer and therefore raise wages. 

The United States needs more labor if it is to develop and meet the 
needs of an increasing population. Illiterate immigrants do not remain 
illiterate long, and even while illiterate they are good workers. Prob- 
ably the proportion of shirkers is smaller than among immigrants who 
have absorbed the vicious socialistic stuff dealt out to the 1 e 
tenth in Europe. Immigrants do not make up the majority of meddle- 
some agitators in this country. The worst offenders, who would wreck 
the Constitution and introduce Crary senses. of reform, are pure-bred 
Americans, like those who rule in Kansas and Oregon. The average 
immigrant finds the United States so far ahead of the old country 
that he Is willing to take bis chances without wasting his time in in- 
venting improvements in government. 

If Congress should pass the literacy test, it is to be hoped that the 
President of the United States will knock it squarely out with a veto, 
and thus keep the doors open to the deserving of other lands, without 
regard to their lowliness and previous lack of opportunity, 


The Military Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC BACHARACH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much 
attention and a great deal of edification to the remarks of many 
of my distinguished colleagues who have addressed the House on 
the merits of the bill under consideration, and I have given very 
careful thought to all that has been said on the subject of our 
country’s state of preparedness; especially have I dwelt with 
much care upon the statements made by the very able and 
capable men who compose the Committee on Military Affairs, 
for I felt sure, because of the extensive and exhaustive study 
of the question that has been made by that committee and by 
reason of the muny and prolonged hearings held by it, at which 
hearings the members of that committee were given the benefit 
of the opinions, views, recommendations, and criticisms of 
those men in the military service of the Government—men who 
are trained to know, who are paid to know, who ought to 
know, and I firmly believe that they do know what are the con- 
ditions confronting this country at this time, in so far as the 
military aspect of it is concerned; men who are all experts in 
their respective lines, and I dare say that a more intelligent 
nor a finer body of men does not exist in the service of any 
country to-day than those men who go to make up the military 
branch of the United States—I repeat, that I felt sure the com- 
mittee would be able to present a bill to the House which 
would have the approval of a unanimous Congress; and, with 
the exception of a few very good amendments which have been 
added to the bill on the floor of the House, that has been the 
result, there being but two dissenting votes recorded against 
the passage of the bill. 

Because of the very great difference of opinion that has pre- 
vuiled throughout the country, and because this difference of 


opinion was markedly apparenf in the second congressional 
district of New Jersey, which district I have the honor to rep- 
resent, I realized very keenly the grave responsibility which 
confronted me in arriving at a conclusion which I believed to 
be for the best interests of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, no Member of this august body has a greater 
abhorrence for war than I have; and I hope that I may live 
to see the day when wars will cease to be the method by which 


international disputes and questions shall be settled. Nor yet, . 


do I wish it understood that I am a pacifist, if that word is to 
be construed as a “ peace-at-any-price man,” 

If the time shall come, which God forbid, when this country 
shall be called upon to defend its rights, its honor, or its in- 
tegrity against the attack or encroachments of a foreign foc, 
if at that time I shall have the honor of being a Member of this 
House, no one shall be quicker to rally, to the support of our 
President, either by supporting necessary legislation or by ap- 
propriating money, or both, than will I; or if that time shall 
come when I shall have the honor of being one of that greater 
body of men—just a plain, private American citizen—I shall 
be ever ready to give such aid to my country as it shall be 
within my power to give. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides an increase in our Regular 
Army of 10,000 men a year, for a period of four years, or n 
total of 40,000; and in ordinary times of peace and contentment 
I believe a standing army of 140,000 men to be a suflicient mo- 
bile force for the protection and safety of our country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we think of the terrible conflict that 
has been devastating the most powerful of the countries of 
Europe for the past two years, and we stop to reflect upon the 
thousands upon thousands of men that daily meet their deaths 
in this ferocious struggle, which, up to the ist day of January 
of this year amounted to more than 13,000,000, and at a cost of 
thirty-nine and a half billions of dollars; when the possibilities 
of war in our own country are being very forcibly and vividly 
brought home to us each day by the critical conditions existing 
along our southern border, and in the words of our President— 
‘we know not what the morrow may bring forth“ —it would 
seem that at this particular time we would be justified in pro- 
viding for an increase in our Regular Army much larger than 
that carried in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not favor an excessively large standing 
army in times of peace; but these are perilous times, and condi- 
tions at home and abroad are of such an unsettled character 
that it behooves us to be alert and awake, so as not to be found 
wanting should an emergency arise. Even the most ardent 
pacifist must admit, when one stops to consider that at this very 
date, exclusive of the forces now operating in Mexico and the 
Coast Artillery and Staff Corps, there are only five mobile or- 
ganizations available for service in the United States, number- 
ing about 5,000 men, that this protection can not even be con- 
sidered as adequate protection, and that action should be taken 
immediately looking to the increase of our military and naval 
forces to such a strength as to render this country well fortified 
against serious trouble. And when the disturbed conditions 
which now seem to be world-wide once more subside and we are 
again permitted to work out our destines in peace and harmony 
little difficulty will be had in reducing our forces to a peace 
footing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am absolutely opposed to any method of con- 
scripting or drafting. I believe that a large reserve force can 
be created by the proper military training under Federal super- 
vision of our young boys, and I believe that attention should be 
given to the Boy Scout movement and similar organizatious 
which are haying such a rapid growth in this country, for it 
would seem to me that with correct training of these young 
lads a wonderful reserve force could be brought into existence. 
The training of our youth in the Boy Scouts, school cadets, and 
similar organizations is more strikingly brought to our attention 
when we consider the facts contained in a letter of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions addressed to that distinguished, venerable, 
and much-beloyed Member of this House, the Hon. Joszyn G. 
Cannon, and by him read on the floor here several days ago, 
which letter transmits a statement of the relative ages of those 
who enlisted during the Civil War, as follows: 

Those 10 years and 
Those 11 years and 
Those 12 years and 
Those 13 years and 
Those 14 years and 
Those 15 years and 
Those 16 years and 
Those 17 years and 


Those 18 years and under ris Se. 
Those 21 years and under (these two classes make the total 


3: Dee of venlistments) ¼ũ,-ꝙòô,p o 2, 159, 798 
Those 22 years and over (these two classes make the total 
number of enlistments) 222222 618. 511 


Those 25 years and over....-.. —— . — * 46, 626 
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It will be noticed from this statement that the greatest num - 
ber of enlistments were of boys 18 years and under, numbering 
1,151,488, while the number of enlistments between the ages of 
12 and 17 was 1,182,977. These ages correspond with the ages 
of the boys connected with the organizations mentioned above. 

Mr. Speaker, as I view the situation to-day, as a result of the 
new methods of fighting that have been inaugurated in the war 
in Europe, it does not appear to me that we essentially require 
such a tremendous number of well-drilled men in the conduct of 
modern warfare; rather is it necessary that we should have an 
adequate number of officers and men who have become skilled 
in the art of aviation and in the handling and operation of the 
intricate and complex death-dealing machinery and engines of 
destruction that have been worked out and put into action since 
that war began; men who are familiar with the deadly, danger- 
ous gases and powerful explosives, and who know how to handle 
them without loss to tacir own forces. If we could have a suffi- 
cient number of these highly skilled soldiers, together with the 
necessary equipment to make such a corps effective, a reserve 
force made up of young men who had had the military training 
contemplated above, and these fortified by a standing army such 
as is provided in this bill, I believe this country would be ade- 
quately prepared to meet any emergency; and it would not 
become necessary to levy extraordinary revenues and taxes upon 
the peuple to maintain such an organization. 

Mr. Speaker while in my early life I have had some military 
training, I do not in any sense attempt to pose as an expert 
on military matters and I bave tried to consider this question of 
preparedness from the standpoint of a business man, with the idea 
of protecting the best interests of those whom I represent and 
the people of this country in general. I have not been unmindful 
of the opinions of many of my constituents on both sides of this 
question, My understanding of the duties of a Representative 
in Congress is that he shall do what he believes is for the best 
interests not only of his constituents, but, in matters of this kind, 
for the best interests of the whole country. I have been here on 
the ground and have had the benefit of information and knowl- 
edge which otherwise I. could not possess. No partisan spirit 
has guided my actions, nor has my vote been influenced by any 
other thought or desire than to do what I believe to be for the 
protection of tnis glorious country of ours. 

As this bill passed the House it provides: 

1. A Regular Army of 140,000 men, an Increase of 20,000 over 
present authorized strength. 

2, A federalized militia of 420,000 men under the control of 
the Federal Government. 

8. A system of reserves, recruited from retiring members of 
both the Regular Army and the militia. 

4. A reserve officers’ corps of 50,000, recruited from graduates 
of military schools under Federal superyision. 

5. Federal pay for officers and enlisted men of the National 
Guard. 

6. Authority for the President and Secretary of War to make 
plans for the mobilization of the industrial resources of the 
country in time of war. 


War Propaganda—Dollar Plutocracy y. Patriotic America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 20, 1916. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, as a result of the long-prac- 
ticed commercial greed and militarism the greatest war of the 
ages seized Europe. But with the nations at war all dollar 
questions have ceased. They now struggle for national sur- 
vival. Americans generally extend every possible sympathy 
with impartiality—wish to be makers of peace on honorable 
terms for all. But there were dollar Americans also, though 
relatively few in number; stiil they control the means for the 
distribution of news, including most of the daily press, from 
which a part of the other press copies. Instantly when war 
broke loose “dollar Americans” saw the greatest opportunity 
for speculation. It immediately developed into a case of “ dol- 
lar Americanism” against “patriotic America,” with the prin- 
cipal part of the press working overtime, desperately attempting 
to deccive the public, 


AMERICAN RIGHTS, 


- No one can wonder that, in consequence of innumerable cur- 
rent false statements, many patriotic Americans fear for 
the maintenance of American rights. Congressmen who have 
supported the principles that are absolutely essential for the 
welfare of 100,000,000 Americans have been attacked by venal 
speculators through the press and by certain high officials who 
do not differentiate between “American dollarism” and “ pa- 
triotic America,” who do not distinguish between property 
privilege and human rights. An attempt has been made to 
make the people believe that Members who can not be influenced 
by “dollar Americanism” are sacrificing American rights and 
American ideals, and that those persons only who defend Amer- 
ican dollarism are patriotic. 

No country should have higher ideals than America, for ours 
has been the best of the world’s opportunities. We came into 
being after the world had been striving with human affairs 
for thousands of years. We had notice of its mistakes. The 
shoals had been marked off” for us, and we could have steered 
the Ship of State clear of them. We had a “brand” now 
continent to adjust ourselves to. It lacked nothing that Goil 
could supply. We had a chance to make the best of the best 
opportunity, so really we should haye American ideals supe- 
rior to any on earth. à 

WHAT ARE AMERICAN IDEALS? 

What do we understand American ideals to be? 

Is it that we shall live and strive for “American dollarism,“ 
merely, or shall we live to build higher and higher for human 
rights and independence? Instantly when Europe's “ war 
dogs” were unleashed two great forces appeared before the 
President and Congress of the United States. One was a de- 
mand from Wall Street for Government aid to enable “ dollar 
Americans” to finance speculation in stocks, bonds, and war 
contracts, The other was by farmers from 12 States having 
more than 20,000,000 people. Who of these two applicants for 
Government aid do you suppose received it? 

Many of you were in Congress at that time. We all remember 
that eventful day when Wall Street threatened the President 
and Congress. The President submitted and Congress obedi- 
ently brushed aside the rules which are ordinarily used to 
prevent desirable legislation and instantly gave Wall Street 
speculators the control of the Government credit for over n 
billion dollars, It all took place in 24 hours. 

What about those farmers who were then also knocking at 
the doors of the White House and Congress? What did they get? 
What wonderful subtlety of mind was displayed by the White 
House and Congress when these two representatives of the Amer- 
ican people answered that it would be paternalism for the Gov- 
ernment to aid the distressed farmers, but that it was not 
paternalism to aid plutocratic Wall Street. So the American 
farmer was kicked out of the White House and out of Con- 
gress and told that he could rely on the tender mercies of 
Wall Street, to which ample Government aid had been given 
and to spare, and that if Wall Street wished it could give the 
“spare” aid to the farmers at a price. There you see what the 
treatment by this Government was of the “ dollar plutocracy,” 
on the one hand, and of the“ tollers“ on the other. 

THE SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT. 

Because they were refused Government aid the farmers of 
12 States were forced to sell the products of their farms for less 
than the cost of production. Many of them lost all they had, 
and millions suffered irretrievable loss. Wall Street, on the 
other hand, used the Government aid to manipulate the markets. 
It closed the stock exchange until it could get control of just 
such stocks as it wanted. Every sign for other nations becom- 
ing involved in the war was used to drive the price of stocks 
down. Soon after the stock exchange closed the money the 
Government had loaned exclusively to “plutocratic Wall 
Street“ enabled the gamblers to squeeze out most of the small 
and weak stockholders. Then the stock exchange reopened, 
Ever since then stocks have boomed. Now we see in the daily 
press numerous headlines of which the following are samples: 

Bethlehem Steel will pay 112 per cent. Annual report to show earn- 
ings of $17,762,812.61 for 1915. * * + Peace denial braces market, 
poe ay smelters up. Food is short in Norway. Russ fast two days 
0 s 

The above nre just samples of hundreds of press headlines 
as & result of the operations óf greedy speculators. The RECORD 
could be filled to show the work of diferent greedy operations. 
Why should food be short in Norway, where they have peace? 
Simply because there, too, scheming speculators manipuate the 
markets. It is not the American people alone that are ex- 
ploited. A world-wide war trust exists for the purpose of mak- 


ing war profitable to special privilege, 
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THERE IS DANGER OF WAR. 


Not so as a result of natural conditions, but it is so because 
of the frame-up made by special privilege. The highest agencies 
of government are influenced. It ma, be that war can not now 
be avoided, We may be attacked. But if we had done as we 
should in the first place, and as it was apparent to any common- 
sense person we should have done, there would not be the 
slightest chance of us getting into war. It is because of our 
failure to do as we should have done that we may have war. 
False statesmanship hus placed us in a false light before the 
world. By permitting special privilege to exploit us, it is en- 
throned in this country; and since we are politically spensors 
for it, now that it has also exploited the rest of the world, we 
are hated and may be attacked. The question now arises as to 
what our duty is. 

We can be tolerant with weak nations; patient, dignified, and 
firm with great nations; sensible on all occasions. One thing 
we must not lose sight of. Our internal difficultie. are many 
and acute, injustice prevails, and the a_tual danger is greater 
from within than from without. It requires greater statesman- 
ship to deal with our domestie than it does to deal with our 
foreign affairs. We must differentiate the two, however. We 
always will have the power to deal with our domestic affairs. 
The basis exists on which we can proceed to correct evil practices 
in our own business. But it would be quite different if we left 
ourselves in a helpless condition to be dominated by other na- 
tions. We should not be weak and vacillating, for, if we be so, 
we possibly may lose the power to deal with our own social 
problems. 

THE SANE WAY TO PREPAREDNESS. 

Do away with the causes of war as one of the most important 
steps. Commercialism in the manufacture of munitions of war 
must be stopped. Let the Government immediately build all the 
factories and establish every agency to make its own prepara- 
tions complete. Let there be no profit in any war enterprise. 
If the Government manufactures all it requires, there will be 
no accumulation of capital on which to charge the people an 
annual interest. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

Yes; prepare. Give our boys, at the proper age, discipline 
with the use of arms and teach them the science of defense of 
themselves. and of the country. Teach them the manliness of 
discipline, the control of themselves, and the respect due to the 
toilers of the world, and to understand their rights. Let the 
games of baseball, football, and manly sports equip the youth 
of our land for the use of every function of the human body and 
mind as a part of the plan of discipline. Preparedness that 
makes an independent people is what we want. That is a dif- 
ferent kind of preparedness than the subsidized press cries for. 
Special privilege wants a kind of preparedness that creates 
billionaires, who, with their fortunes, will enslave the rest of 
us. That is the kind which creates disloyalty, weakness, and 
in the end would result in a fall of the Nation. 


STANDING BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Any citizen who will run back over the press files will find 
that the newspapers which are saying “Stand by the Presi- 
dent,” have not themselves stood by the President, except when 
the President did as they wanted. On other occasions they have 
attacked him pitilessly. Every patriotic citizen wishes to stand 
by the President when he can, but no thoughtful person will 
sacrifice his right to consider things. This is not a monarch's 
country. When a citizen has done all he can to reconcile his 
views with the President's action and is unable to do so he 
bas a right to follow what he believes to be the right course, 
not only a right but a duty. Otherwise our form of govern- 
ment would be a farce. 

What about the facts on which the President asked the action 
of Congress? The press has stated that they were facts pe- 
culiarly within the President's knowledge; that he knew more 
about. the facts than Congress. The President undoubtedly 
knows more about diplomatic facts, but not necessarily basic 
principles. But what the President did know he failed to in- 
form Congress when he asked its action. If it was within his 
province to determine, he had no reason to ask Congress to 
act, and if it was not within his province he should have in- 
formed Congress of all that he knew. 

The President sent a part of our Navy to Mexico a short 
time ago. It was because an unauthorized act of Mexican 
soldiers had taken place. A fleet was sent to make Huerta 
salute the United States flag, Huerta refused to fire 21 guns 
in salute, but only 5. The President was Commander in Chief 
of the American Army. He acted upon his own authority and 
dispatched a fleet to Vera Cruz, and subsequently asked Con- 
gress to ratify the act. A majority of us stood by the Presi- 
dent, I was opposed to his action, but to sustain the dignity of 
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the President I voted with him on that occasion. Ever since 
then 1 have done all I could on every occasion to reconcile my 
views with those of the President when the relations of our 
country with foreign countries have been in question, but 
when I find myself believing that the President is in error I 
have voted my own convictions. 

THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXISTING WORLD CHAOS. 


Now is the time the plain people must look out, lest their 
best interests be sacrificed. The present time and the few years 
now first to come are more important to humanity than any 
within the last 1,900 years. Special privilege is seeking right 
how, and has been ever since the war began, to enthrone itself 
forever to dominate the toilers of the world. By every means 
possible it is seeking to excite the people so that they will forget 
about the greet economie problems that concern their duily 
lives. Special privilege does not want the tollers to think of 
their own needs, It has already secured practically everything 
that it has asked, It is completely organized, not so much with 
the object of asking additional privilege as it is to retain what 
it already has. It often uses its organization to promote desir- 
able things which do not in any way conflict with what special 
privilege wants. Doing that gives it a better stinding with the 
people, screens its dark-room work, and makes it more in- 
fluential. So, when from time to time it discovers that because 
of changing conditions it wishes some additional special privi- 
lege, it has some good acts to its credit and finds it compara- 
tively easy to fool the people to give it the additional privilege. 

Right now there is a concerted attempt to keep us excited with 
war affairs in order that all economic conditions may be lost 
sight of by us. In the meantime special privilege expects to 
secure the election of Senators and Representatives who can, 
when the time comes, be influenced in favor of special privilege. 
It is well known that when the war ends new and what may 
now seem to many persons strange economic plans will be pro- 
posed in the interest of the toilers, plans which will end all in- 
ducement to make war for commercial purposes. Not only will 
this occur with the nations at war, but with every civilized 
nation on the face of the globe. While this war is in progress 
special privilege, always anticipating the future long before the 
people themselves do, are preparing to head off any reform in 
the existing unjust economic conditions, 

Approximately $2,000,000,000 profit has been made the last 
18 months by bond and stock brokers, munition people, and con- 
tractors in war supplies. It is a harvest of gold for the sub- 
sidized press as well. 

A Minneapolis man wrote me a letter, in which the following 
sentences occur: 


Look at England—had she gone into this war prepared, as is admit- 
ted she was not, the war would have been over with long since. 
In these modern days of trained and fittest men you would 
send an army of raw and inexperienced men to be slaughte for their 
want of knowledge and training, as is likely to be the case in Mexico, 
* © © You are quoted as saying, “I am opposed to a standing 
army.” 


The writer winds up his letter with the following: 


The inclosed clipping would make good reading for you and give you 
and your other few an idea of the feeling in this part of the country. 
The clippings were: 


“THE MINNESOTA ELEVEN. 


“The Minnesota delegation in Congress consists of 11 Kaiserites and 
1 American. * * Ten Minnesota Representatives in Congress, 
8 Republicans 1 Democrat, 1 Progressive, and Senator oe ¢ 
vot against the President; against upholding of American rights, 
The German-American Alliance of Minnesota urged or bullied these 11 
weaklings to the course they followed. is the only man, the 
sole American, ta had in Congress,” * * + 
` —New York Times. 


“e „„ © the unofficial report is that one machine was disabled by 
a broken shaft, another was put out of commission because the engine 
wouldn't work, and something equally as cheerful happened to the 
third. The fourth was iost.in the desert with a leaky gasoline tank. 
This is a four days’ record of the condition of oe redness in which 
a single branch of the Army is found. and that t ranch upon which 
the quick success of the expedition may depend.” 

It was not disclosed where this last clipping came from, but 
it refers to Mexico, This man knows that England has spent 
more for war than any nation, Still he says, “Look at Eng- 
land—had she gone into this war prepared * * * the war 
would have been over long since.” He also knows that our 
country has spent about two billion dollars iu the lust few years 
on armament, and more than any country on the globe except 
England. Still he says what you see above about our mix-up 
in Mexico. 

If, after spending so much money as we have, we are still not 
prepared to defend ourselves against weak, exhausted Mexico, 
and only against a band of outlaws at that, it is time to take 
an inventory of the “sole American“ statesmen who have been 
in Washington all the time while this vast sum was speut for 
nothing and made no complaint until now. No wonder those 
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who got the rake-off for the last 20 years should have beautiful 
eucomiums for the so-called Americans responsible for the 
failure of the Army, and especially, they eulogize them at this 
time, when they seek to get our country into war to spend per- 
haps $50,000,000,000, out of which they expect to get a giant 
profit. No wonder that the beneficiaries speak through the 
New York Times, a special-privilege paper, and through a thou- 
sand other like papers, berating those who voted for 100,000,000 
Americans instead of for speculators who travel on armed mer- 
chant ships. The people can, if they choose, as this man said 
in his letter they would, defeat Members of Congress who vote 
against the expenditure of billions in the manner proposed by 
special privilege, but the day will come very soon when the 
people will understand, if they do not already, why it is that 
special privilege demands extravagant armament, 

Will these maximum-armament persons, who name then- 
selves the only “ true Americans,” answer the following ques- 
tions: Why has the President all this time, when it is claimed 
that the country is in peril, and when the law authorized him 
to act, kept the Army nearly 20,000 below maximum? Why do 
these “sole Americans“. () object to the Government mantu- 
facturing its own war materials? Why do these “sole Ameri- 
cans” (7) claim that the Hay bill provides for an Army of 
only 120,000 when they know that if the terms of the bill were 
carried out it would in emergency be near 1,500,000? The 
truth about the whole matter is that special privilege wants a 
rake-off from armament contracts and does everything it pos- 
sibly can to get us into war to give it billions of profit. If war 
comes, which is not unlikely, it will be because of the false 
machinations of these “sole Americans” (7). If it had not 
been for their greedy conduct there would never a war cloud 
have crossed the American Continent. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


0 
HON. SAMUEL J. NICHOLLS, 
OV SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In toe Horst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 27, 1916. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 25 last, when the House had under consideration the legisla- 
tive. executive, and judicial appropriation bill, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Benner] undertook to inject, as a few 
other opponents of this bill have done, the religious issue. He 
intimated that the Junior Order of United American Mechanics 
was opposed to unrestricted immigration, and in favor of the 
illiteracy test and this bill for religious reasons. 

When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] was a 
Member of this House six years ngo he served on the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. During his 
service on that committee I understand a member of that com- 
mittee accused the Junior Order with being the same as the old 
A. P. A., much as the gentleman did in this House on February 
25 last. That accusation resulted in the national officers of the 
organization appearing before the gentleman's committee on 
May 21, 1910, denying the charge and challenging anyone to 
produce competent evidence tending to prove the accusation. 
As my time is limited I will be unable to read the statement 
made on that occasion by National Vice Councilor Weitzel, but 
will insert his statement in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 

HEARING ON IMMIGRATION BILES, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
JOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 21, 1910. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN J. WEITZEL, ESQ., OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, NATIONAL 
VICE COUNCILOR OF THE JUNIOR ORDER OF UNITED AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in the first place, as 
a member of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics and its 
national vice councilor, and chairman of the national legislative com- 
inittee of the Daughters of America, I beg to correct an impression con- 
veyed to this committee by certain persons who have not only appeared 
here but who have been elsewhere, quite misrepresenting the principles, 
objects, aims, and purposes of the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics. 

According to page 472 of the printed hearings, a member of this 
committee states that he has been “reliably informed“ that the Junior 
Order “ is the same as the old bigoted A. P. X.,“ and is “ merely operat- 
ing under a new name.” Another Congressman charges the order 
(p. 365) with engaging in a particular propaganda,” aud I take it 
that he bad been informed by what he considered “ reliable authority 
also that the Junior Order was av anti-Catholic organization. And, no 
doubt, bis information came from some such overzealous church enthusi- 


ast as, for instance, the editor of the Morning Star, a Catholic weekly, 
who has several articles in his issue of April 155 1910, from which I de- 


sire to quote a few lines. In one editorial, entitled“ Catholics and the 
duty of the hour,” everlastingly criticizing President Roosevelt for the 
Vatican incident, there are, among others, the following sentences: “All 
this cry of anticlericais, Protestants, and Masonic orders of ‘ Down with 
the church,’ Away with the Pope,’ is bombast and nonsense. Knowing 
our ied os ber what have we to fear? See the strength of Free Masonry 
and anticlericals. Are we not more powerful than they? Cognizant 
that we are the heirs of alı ages in truth and doctrine, and that ours 
is the only church founded by Jesus Christ, why should we hide our 
light under a bushel?” In another column reference is made to the 
Junior Order and Daughters of America, whose “ ayowed purpose” is 
editorially asserted to be nothing else than a revival of the fierce war 
pases by the infamous A. P. A.’s some years ago against the Catholic 
urch.“ 

There is no foundation in fact for such statements, and I am sure 
they do not represent either in the matter of Masonry, Protestantism, 
Roosevelt, or the Junior Order the sentiments and attitude by which 
the entire church would be 8 2 

Just as an instance and in order to show that such criticism is not 
general, and that the order is nonsectarian, I desire to call the com- 
mittee’s attention to the friendly feeling existing between and courtesies 
exchanged between three conventions of Catholics, Juniors, and Daugh- 
ters of America, which happened to meet in Canton, Ohio, September, 
1906, partially set forth in the following newspaper account: 


“CATHOLICS AND JUNIOR ORDER MINGLED—CINCINNATIANS FIGURED IN 
PLEASANT INCIDENT AT CANTON—COMPLIMENTARY VISIT BY PROTEST- 
ANTS IS RETURNED BY CATHOLICS— PRIEST SPEAKS IN COMPLIMENTARY 
TERMS OF SUPPOSED HOSTILE BODY, 


“That America is the home of religious toleration and Ohio and Cin- 
cinnati the State and city where it has reached its broadest. meaning 
was shown in an occurrence which was a beautiful feature of the ses- 
sions of the conventions of the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanies and of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, both of which 
were held in Canton Wednesday. Each convention had a large body of 
Cincinnati delegates, and a Cincinnati 3 John J. Weitzel. was 
elected to the highest State office of the Junior Order, that of State 
councilor, * * * Some members of the Catholic organization 
looked upon the Junior Order as an adjunct of the A. P. A., and many 
of the Junior Order honestly believed that the Catholics were un- 
American. The wholesome patriotism which inspires both orders, 
despite the wide differences of religious belief, and a recognition of the 
error into which both had fallen led to a fraternallzation between the 
two bodies of delegates at the Canton conventions which wiped out in 
the minds of both past bitterness, 

“At the meeting of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association Wednes- 
fay afternoon a committee of the Junior Order asked admittance to the 
hall, and extended a cordial greeting to their Catholic brethren, which 
was received by a rising vote, rompers tad | the Catholic association 
sent a committee to the Junior Order convention and returned the com- 
pliment. C. J, Fitzgerald, of Cincinnati, was chairman of the Catholic 
committee. Delegates of both bodies then mingled in the best fraternal 
spirit and a veritable love feast ensued. In a sermon following the 
convention session at St. John's Church, the Reverend Father McGuire 
commented upon the incident and declared that the friendly spirit 
between the two bodies showed that ‘the day of the sword and cannon 
had and to-day and in the future the clash of ideas will be 
settled in a temperate way. * * +,” (Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Sept. 14 5 

Fhe Junior Order is not an antireligionist society; it is no more 
anti-Catholic than the Knights of Pythias, Elks, Odd Fellows, or the 
American Federation of Labor for that matter, every one of which 
have members of the Catholic faith and favor the enactment of more 
restrictive immigration laws. The Junilor Order is a patriotic, frater- 
nal, benevolent, and beneficiary organization, dating back almost n 
century. It cares for its sick, buries its dead, looks after thelr widows 
and orphans, provides insurance, stands for compulsory education, 
believes in freedom of conscience and liberty of worship, advocates 

od naturalization laws and the judicious restriction of undesirable 
mmigration. fts motto“ Virtue, liberty, and patriotism” appeals to 
the very highest sentiment and to the very best in man. 

In 1905-6, through its nationa! legislative committee, the order 
joined in the 9 demand for a correction of the scandalous 
paturalization frauds and immigration evils that were continually 
shocking the public conscience, and so forcibly called attention to by 
President Roosevelt, who recommended strongly the enactment of tho 
illiteracy test, a money requirement, and other restrictive measures, 
and who faid in one of his annual messages to Congress: 

“In the year ending June 30, 1905, there came to the United States 
1,026,000 alien immigrants. Most of the undesirable class does not 
come here of its own initiative, but because of the activities of agents 
of transportation companies. These agents wheedle and cajole many 
immigrants, often against their own interests, to come here. The most 
serious obstacle we have to encounter in the efort to secure proper 
regulation of immigration to these shores arises from the detrimental 
opposition of foreign steamship lines, who have no interest whatever 
in the matter save to increase the returns on their capital by carrying 
masses of immigration hither in the steerage of their ships.” 

With the passage of a fairly goaa naturalization law and the enact- 
ment of an immigration law shutting out a few more of the very 
worst elements, and creating an . commission, the nationat 
council has not, as alleged before this committee, been carrying on any 
“particular propaganda or engaged in any active campaign for the 
further restriction of immigration since that time: but in order not 
to be charged with leaving a wrong impression, I beg to say that this 
fall, with the final report of the commission assured, its national legis- 
lative committee will again respond to the wisbes of the membership 
and try to assist in helping along the demand for such conservative ani 
rational legislation as well—when once enacted, although bitterly op- 
posed at the time of the demand—meet with the approval of practically 
every one of its opponents when the demanded legislation is once upon 
the statute books, just as all existing naturalization and immigration 
exclusion aws have been opposed at the time of their enactment only 
to later meet with approval. ‘ 

The order is not opposed to all immigration at all. It is not opposed 
to foreigners already in this country at all, merely because they nre 
foreign born; but stands not only for taking care of and lending a 
belping band to the strangers within our gates, but alse stands for 
immigration legislation that will protect them as much as for legisin- 
tion that will protect those that were horn here: and principally 
because such legislation will tend to counteract the present protit- 
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maki 
tion o 
one steamship companies. As to distribution as a remedy 
would quote President Roosevelt to the effect that distribution 
merely a lliative and not a cure. It is advecated chiefly by the 
transportation interests financially interested In the promotion of 
immigration and because distribution and diversion would make more 
room for them to unload more immigrants if successfully carried out. 
We do not at all favor restrictive legislation simply because southeast 
European and western Asiatic countries send us almost exclusively 
Catholics and Jews, but it is for purely patriotic and protective reasons 
that we advocate such additional selective restrictive measures as a 
5 to Figs money test, snch as Canada has, and such an Illiteracy 
t as Colony, New Zealand, and Australia have, which, together 
with our ng made by the foreign steamships the cheapest country 
to reach, we believe to a large measure accounts for our being the only 
country with any considerable net foreign imm tion. TA 
any - 


Our desire for better immigration laws Is not founded on 

ous or other prejudice, — 2 or native, That there are “immigra 
2 D is a matter of official record. 

0 mm 


on evils" demandin 
There is a dangerous and a tly growing 
tion’ And even sa 


selection of our immigrants and the present artificial estimula- 
immigration traffic, in which there is the most money for the 


we 
is 


ninth 88 reported officially of his foreign tour of inspection: 


and lrg ag assumption that this country is but an asset of a 
number o 


of humillation into the face of e good American and a description 
of which would defy the pen of 55 
iniy Marcus Braun, a foreign-born in tor, can not be 

charged with bi or nativist or religious b and prejudice. 
Neither can such a c be lod, successfully nM pace Ambassador 
Andrew D. White, Commissioner Co: oner William Wil- 
liams, Dr. Darlington, Theodore Roosevelt, or the United States Bureau 
of Im tion whose words and expert opinions in the premises 1 
3 call to your attention. 

drew D. ite, our ambassador to Germany, wrote from Berlin 
April 19, 1905, to Mr. Josiah Flynt, as follows: 

Dran Me. FLYNT: As you know, I consider the problems furnished 
by crime in the United States as of the most pressing Ttance. We 
are allowing a great ae cn criminal class to be developed, and 
while crime is held carefully In check in most European countries, and 
in them is steadily decreasing, with us it is more and more 3 
It increases from year to year and in various ways asserts Its power 


society. 
“So well is this coming to be known by criminal classes of acts 
that it is perfectly well understood here that they look upon the Uni! 

States as a happy hunting ground,’ and more and more seek it, to 
the detriment of our country and all that we hold most dear in it. 


“Yours, faithfully, 
„Axbunw D. WATTE” 


In this connection I beg to say in passing that over one-fifth of all 
the alien felons now confined in our State and Federal jails and prisons 
are illiterate, everyone of whom and their offspring would have been 

excluded, as well as the Czolgosz family, by the illiteracy test. 
$ There are two extracts from a previous report of the présent com- 
missioner of serge gray at Ellis Island, Hon. William Williams, who 
handles the bulk of the present alien influx of from about a million to 
almost a million and a half allens annually, that I beg to read. In 
his as practically in last ge report, he said: 


“The laws do not reach a | of immigrants, who are gener- 
ally undesirable, because r of low vitality, of poor physique, 
able to perform only the cheapest kind of manual labor, desirous o 


locating almost exclusively in the cities, by their competition tending to 
reduce the standard of the wageworker, and unfitted mentally or morally 
for good citizenship. I believe that at least 200.000—and probably 
more—aliens came here who, although they may be able to earn a living, 
yet are not wanted, will be of no benefit to the country, and will, on the 
eontrary, be a detriment, because their presence will tend to lower our 
standards, Thelr coming has been of benefit chiefly, if not only. to the 
transportation companies which brought them here. 

"Relying on the views generally expressed — 25 the intelligent prees 

hout the country, on those expressed by nine out of ten citizens, 
whether native or foreign born, with whom one discusses the subject; 
on letters received from charitable and Ree ee ene in some 
Eastern States. and upon official observation at Ellis Island, I would 
state without hesitation that the vast majority of American citizens wish 
to see steps taken to prevent these undesirable elements from landing on 
our shores Attempts to take such steps will be o by powerful 
and selfish interests, and they will insist, among other things, on the 
value of immigration in the past and the enormous demand for labor, 
neither of them relevant as applicable to the particular question 
whether the andesirable immigrants shall be prevented from coming 
here. Europe, like every other 8 of the world. has millions of unde- 
sirable people whom she would be glad to part with, and strong 
agencies are constantly at work to send some of them here. Aliens 
have no inherent right whatever to come here, and we may and should 
take means, bowever radical and drastic, to keep out all below a cer- 
tain physical and economic standard of fitness and all whose presence 
will tend to lower our standards of living and civilization.” 

Right in Hne with Commissioner Williams's opinion are the recom- 
mendations of the experts of the Unitel States Immigration Bureau, 
as set forth in the last annual report—1909—of 244 pages. In the 
first place, we quite agree with what the bureau has to say on page 7 
in regard to administration : 

“An ideal administration of the immigration law would. prevent the 
entry of undesirabie aliens to such an extent that the provisions con- 
3 expulsion would seldom need to be invoked. Such standard 
18. H 


ke all ideals, difficult of attainment; but it can be more nearly 
approximated than at present 
adopted and the law is strengt 


rovided the forego suggestions are 
pened, rounded out, — completed. The 


bureau believes in a strict administration, not only because it is best 
calculated to protect the country against undesirable immigration. put 
because of its hamanitarian advantages. A rigid enforcement of the 
law. in the final analysis, is the most humane. if it becomes thor- 
— understood by all t only certain well-defined desirable classes 
will be permitted to land on our shores, other classes will besitate to 
apply, and the riation- companies will refuse to bring them.“ 

n this connection I would like to urge upon the committee the 
serious consideration also of carrying out previous recommendations 
of the bureau, to not only increase the fine upon steamships for bring- 
— Tipit dangeroasty diseased aliens, but to also extend it to the 
b 3 of any undesirable excluded by law, whose 3 
might ve been ascertained at the time either of foreign embarkation 
or of purchase of ticket by a medical or other competent examination 
or investigation. It ts a matter of common know! that the trans- 

ortation interests pursue the course most profitable to them. Very 

W,. if any, of them make any genuine effort to turn back undesirables. 
It is more profitable for them to occasionally 3 present fine and 
to deport those excluded than to re them as the law ulres at the 
foreign ports and thus save the ha hipe of deportation. r. BORNBEIT, 
a member of this committee and a me r of the commission, found the 
examination at Queenstown to be a faree—not to be an examination at 
all, I have been rehably informed. And only a month ago Commis- 
sioner Williams, at Ellis Island, issued another circular letter callin 
attention to the “wholly inadequate attention” paid abroad to an 
res for our exclusion laws. 

n page 111 and following the bureau calls attention to the sources 
of an ducements to immigration, pointing out how not only the 
2 has increased recently, but the quality has changed, the num- 
ber of deficients, dependents. and delinquents having increased by leaps 
and bounds. and resulted in Congress passing a series of acts exclodin, 
various classes, and thus ente upon a restrictive policy towar 

pean immigration. 
Among other things the 3 says: 
“The bureau has repeatedly called attention to the inte 


rived. What will be the result of a continuance of this 
is a question which concerns every thoughtful patriotic 
zen. m our point of view, at least, heterogeneousness in a matter of 
this kind is undesirable, homogeneousness desirable. There can be 
but little homogeneity between the people of southern and castern 
Europe and the real American.” i 

The “explanation” for this enormous cbanged alien influx from 
countries of western Asia and eastern Europe ts — * that the 
peasants of the countries mentioned have supplied a rich harvest to 
the promoter of immigration ”—the “steamship ticket agent.“ His 
interest is the wholly selfish one of gaining his commission and collect- 
ing bis usury. He is employed by the steamship lines, large and small, 
without scruple, and to the enormous profit of such lines. To say 
that the steamship lines are responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
this unnatural immigration ie not a statement of a theory, buf of a 
fact, and of a fact that sometimes becomes. indeed. if it is not always, 
a crying shame. It has been proven to at least a moral certainty by 
statements that have been to the bureau by its agents detailed 
abroad in past years, some of which bave been quot in previous 
reports. It has ta demonstrated in both a moral and a legal sense 
by a report and accompany documentary evidence submitted to the 
bureau during the past year by Contract Labor 1 r John Gruen- 
brg who spent several months In Europe and in country in the 
conduct ot a quiet but deep investigation covering the entire field of 
“artificially induced immigration.” 

The bureau is very ciear in tts attitude toward legislation. It says, 
page 5, the bureau believes that the time has come for the adoption 
of some measures more ctive,” and has to say about the 
literacy test and an Increased head tax: 

There is considerable merit in each pr ; but do either or even 
both of them constitute a test sufficiently bigh or exacting to reach the 
said class above mentioned? If either a iiteracy test or an increased 
head tax, or the two combined. will partly effect that object, the adop- 
tion of such a measure obviously would be advisable.” y 

Among the recommendations of the bureau, as set forth in Its last 
annual report, are also the following: 

~“ Persons economically undesirable ; all male aliens between the ages 
of 16 and 50 unable to stand the Army recruiting test, because they are 
admitted to a share in our Institutions and ought to be able to defend 
them If occasion should require.” 

These and other recommendations, such as a new immigration act of 
50 sections, to be found un pa 155 to 174 of the 3 are to 
found in H, R. 21588. introdu: by Congressman Elvins, which, as well 
as H. R. 13404, introduced by 98 Hayes, meet with great 
favor with not only the Junior er and Danghters of America but 
also the Hamilton County imm tion bureau of Oblo, and would 
remedy, in our opinion, the conditions even called attention to by such 
a distinguished poet as Thomas Balley Aldrich, of Boston, with which I 
beg to conclude, thanking you for privilege and honor of being 
heard upon this important question: 

UNGUARDED GATES. 


Wide open and unguarded stand our gat 
And through them press a wild, a mot 3 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, 
Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, 


Malayan, Scythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, _ 
Flying the id World's poverty and scorn; 
These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 


Those tiger passions, here to stretch their claws. 
In street ana alley what strange tongues are these, 
Accents of menace alien to our air, 

Voices that once the tower of Babel knew! 

O, Liberty. white goddess, ts it well 
To leave the gate unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold sorrow’s children, soothe the burts of fate, 
Lift the downtrodden, but with the hand of steel 


Lest from 
And tramp in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 
And where the temples of the Cesars stood 


st 
The lean wolf unmolested made her Jair. 
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His statement completely refutes the charges and elabo- 
rately sets forth the objects and purposes. of that patriotic 
society, which really goes back to the Sons of Liberty and the 
Sons of America, whieh played such an important part in the 
American Revolution, and enumerates reasons why the mem- 
bership favors legislation like that in the pending bill. 

I have here a copy of a letter written by the superintendent 
of the Junior Order National Orphanage, located at Tiffin, 
Ohio, in which it is stated that the highest paid employee in 
that Junior Order home for orphans, under the superintendent 
and assistant superintendent, is a Roman Catholic by the name 
of Swope, who is chief engineer. I will insert the letter in 
the Recorp. I also have a copy of a letter which was written 
by Mr. Patrick F. Malone, of Brooklyn, N. Y., which is a part 
of greater New York City, from which the gentleman from New 
York hails. Mr. Malone states that he is a Roman Catholic, 
and a member of Red, White, and Blue Council No. 7. Junior 
Order United American Mechanics; that he has held all the 
offices in his local counei, is at present treasurer, and that both 
the present councilor and vice councilor of the council are 
members of the Catholic Church. I will insert Mr. Malone’s 
letter in the Rxconn. 

I also have a copy of a letter written by Mr. Dwyer, of the 
same city, who is secretary of the Irish-American Society. 
Mr. Dwyer advocates the illiteracy test and the other legisla- 
tion contained in this bill, declaring that “the attempt of the 
foreign steamship companies, their paid attorneys, and the cor- 
rupt press to raise the cry of religious bigotry and 
mosity in order to injure the cause of immigration 
has failed.” I will insert Mr. Dwyer's letter in the 

One word in conelusion The gentleman from New York 
IMr. Bennet} intimated that the Junior Order, as I 
was opposed te unrestricted immigration because our present 
immigration comes largely from. “ Catholic countries,” and his 
conclusion was that antipathy to Catholics prompted many to 
favor the illiteracy test because illiterates came chiefly, if not 
exclusively, from Catholic countries. Pn the same paragraph 


3 and substantially no immigration from Catholic coun- 
es, 

I have made these remarks in order that the record may be 
kept straight as to one of the greatest fraternal organizations in 
existence, 

I am in favor of restricting immigration not on account of 
any political or religious reasons, not on account of the fact 
that a man belongs te any particular race or has any particular 
creed, but because I believe as the great American Federation of 
Labor believes, as the great Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics: believe, and as the great body of laboring people in 
the country believe, that unless we do restrict labor this coun- 
try will be flooded by immigrants who do not come here to make 
homes and to make good American citizens, but who come here 
for the sole : urpose of competing with our laborers and reducing 
the scale of wages, which is certainly low enough at this time. 

NATIONAL ORPHANS’ Home, ~ 

JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 

Tifin, Ohio, February 21, 1916, 
Joux H. NOYES. $ 


Nationat Vico Councilor, Plaistow, N. H. 
Dran BnornEn Nores: Your letter of 


F..... IO e E E 
CTT 

in the city of Tifin, Dr. H L. Wenner, Is chief surgeon 

Tifin. At 

hospital was bullt—we geet gera Seay 

as Protestants, and tne various ests in the iy A Tifin came 

freely to visit as did the other mbuisters, and, as far as E know. there 

peng been the friendliest and warmest toward our work 

and our order. 


was. national counci- 


over 33, 
Tiffin was simply ons. In addition 
to this it must that the year previous we had in our 
attic almost a wagonluad of toys which bad been donated the year 


before and which we had not been able to use u 
the new lot of tmas presents to come in. In 
new press that came, 


until the time for 
ew of the surplus of 
e children decided it would be a shame not 
sumebody have the benefit of the toys that they had been unable 


to use and that were stored in the attic, and they voted to offer them 
to the children ef the Catholic home. other Superior was called up 
and a ted the same very gratan a team down after 
them, and they were sent to the Catholic home that Christmas—a once- 
horse wagon box ful of toys and various things that make the children 
happy at Christmas. Nothing more was thought about this until the 
next Christmas, when the Sg age was returned by the children of 
the Catholic home, who sent the children of the Junior home a wagon 
box full of apples. This they could very easily do. as they had over 
800 acres of land and big orchards, and our apple supply that year was 
very limited. We received the apples in the same spirit in which they 
received our presents. 


Fraternally, yours, S. H. Kernan, Superintendent, 


BrooKLYN, N. Y., February 21, 2916. 
Jonx H. No 
National Vice Councilor, 7 

Dran Sm: Replying to your letter of 19th instant, asking am I a 
Cathohc? 1 will am of the Roman Catholic faith, also a member 
ot White. Blue Council, No. 7, of Long Island City, Junior 
Order United American Mechanies. 

In my connection with the American Mechanics I have filled the 
office of reco: per bap E vice councilor, and councilor, I am at 
present holding the office treasurer. 

The t councilor and vice councilor of our council are both mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, and the fact of their election to office 
proves that there is no religious scarey raed way or the other. 

Council. of New York City, is composed mostly of mem- 

o are of Jewish parentage. 
Respectfully, Patrick F. MALONE, 

No. 188 Calyer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[From the Brooklyn Dally Eagle of Dec. 12, 1912. 


New YORK ĪRISH-AMERICANS FOR THE ILLITERACY TEST AXD THE WHOLE 
IMMIGRATION Bint, 


SULZER ON ILLITERACY BILL—MR. DWYER FEARS CON- 
GRESSMAN IS AGAINST MEASURE. 


Following is a copy of a letter sent to: Governor-eleet Sulzer 
Edward Dwyer, of Bay Ridge: bz 
Dear Sin: L have been rather su 
columns of the daily 
bam, 2 illiteracy test for 
e es an 
= Inasmuch as this bill was 


WOULD STIFFEX 


. erg to: notice statements in the 

papoa to tħe that you were panoa to the 
00 te bill No. 3175, drawn up by Mr. Diling- 
immigrants desiring to land 

by the Senate ist 


cerning American 
that no American 
e are content live om filth, can 
> sort of food that would soon kill 
Irishman, German, Englishman, or 


e na 


oney for the rainy 
money for 3 
when in: ; 

whose 


as y > terkeren: pee cent, of the 
ħere ann esve E g peak 
Akpan Apri — you 


com their 
to raise the cry ot religious bigo 

0 ite the cause of meee res 
s is a question that affects every American, no matter where he 

t is a fight for existence. The clinching argument in 

favor of the adoption of the n is the report of the Congres- 
sional Commission, which declared that “many unde- 
enter a year”; “there is a growing 

country, due to foreign immigration,” ete. 

lation, resolutions have 
ns, and the leaders like 


Yours, truly. EDWARD DWYER, 
346 Seventy-cighth Street, Secretary Irish-American Societies 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., December 10, 1912, 
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The Literacy Test. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 27, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in extending the 
remarks alrendy made by me in opposition to the literacy test in 
the immigration bill, I wish to say that there is a large foreign- 
born constituency in my district in Philadelphia to which such 
a test would be no barrier. There is a feeling, however, that in 
the case of immigrants who come from countries where oppres- 
sion has begotten illiteracy, such a barrier should not be raised 
against hard-working and law-abiding poor people who are 
honestly seeking to improve their conditions in the United 
States. In the publie schools, in the night schools, and through 
yarious associations organized to aid the immigrant the desire 
of the foreign-born to obtain knowledge is generally acknowl- 
edged. In some lustances the aptitude for learning is more 
pronounced among the foreign-born children than it is among 
the native born, due, possibly, to the pent-up ambition of the 
foreign child of oppression for a chance to take advantage of its 
American opportunities. 

The desire for naturalization is also strong in my district. 
Not only the local schools but the Bureau of Naturalization at 
Washington are cooperating in this regard. The immigrant is 
being given a chance to learn about citizenship, and it is im- 
portant that he should be trained as our people are undertaking 
to train him. The Bureau of Naturalization, I am informed, 
has recently forwarded to the superintendent of education at 
Philadelphia more than 5,000 preliminary forms that have been 
prepared with the view special to the instruction of the foreign- 
born in the duties of American citizenship. All this tends to 
reveal much that is helpful on the part of the authorities and 
inuch that is commendable among the foreign born. 


ITALIANS ON THE FARM. 


In the course of the debate much has been said about the 
tendency of immigrants to remain in the large cities. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true, but active agencies are at work to en- 
courage the newcomer to go upon the farm, where he is badly 
needed. We have heard the cry of the western farmer on this 
floor; he needs farm labor. This is true of the farms in New 
Jersey and in eastern Pennsylvania. Farm labor is scarcer now 
than it has been for a long time because of the higher wages paid 
in the powder and munition factories that have recently sprung 
up over night. If the European war continues the eastern 
farmers will be obliged to contend against the hardest condi- 
tions this spring and summer because of the migration of farm 
hands to the munition factories. It is not true, however, that 
immigrants disdain the farm. The Italians take to farming 
naturally. They conduct truck patches and small farms in 
Philadelphia and the counties adjoining, while over in New 
Jersey they constitute considerable of the farm life, many of 
them working in communities that are highly prosperous. The 
Italian immigrant drifts into fruit growing, berry raising, the 
cultivation of vineyards, and other specialties at which he is 
adept. This sort of labor is recognized as of value to our urban 
life. There are certain settlements in southern New Jersey 
where the Italian immigrants have not only succeeded on their 
farms, but have shown their confidence and interest in American 
institutions by building attractive homes and laying by their 
savings in banks and trust companies that cheerfully att 
their industry and business capacity. P 


THE VIEWS OF A RABBI, 


The Jews are also going into farming more extensively than 
is generally understood, The National Farm School, at Doyles- 
town, is not a sectarian institution, although it is chiefly sup- 
ported by Jews. Its scholars come up largely from the Jewish 
persuasion, and the reports that have come in from farmers, 
horticulturists, and others who have given employment to the 
graduates of the institution are highly gratifying. The presi- 
dent of this institution is the Rey. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, who 
has given careful study to the land problem, both in Europe and 
the United States. Having recently completed a six months’ 
tour of the stricken countries of. Europe, Dr. Krauskopf's views 
upon the immigzation question, as well as upon the farming 
problem, will be of interest. At the Temple Keneseth Israel 


recently this distinguished rabbi, among other things, said: 
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Large as our immigration has been in recent years, so vast 
is our country, and so sparse is our population that, were many 
times that number admitted every year for the next two cen- 
turies, the density of our population per square mile would even 
then not be as large as that of England, France, or Germany. 

“ Were the density of the population of the United States any- 
thing like that of European lands it could hold and support a 
population equal to that of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia 
combined. ‘Texas alone is larger than the whole of Austria and 
Germany, and while Germany is obliged to support a population 
of more than 60,000,000 people, Texas, with its more than 250,000 
square miles, has to provide for but 3,000,000 souls. Were all the 
arable land of Texas to be cultivated, its harvests would equal 
the principal crops raised in all the rest of the United States, 
Were all the 250,000,000 acres of idle farm lands in the United 
States to be cultivated, they would feed and clothe and shelter 
the population of all the earth. 

“Alas for the day on which the oppressed of humanity shall 
no longer find an asylum on these shores! We have the room, 
we have the food and work and shelter, and we have heart and 
brain enough to give of it as freely to others as was given to us. 
A thousand times rather one red-blooded immigrant in a tene- 
ment house than a lordly avenue full of degenerate blue bloods 
who could not make their living if it depended on their own 
brain and brawn. A thousand times rather one poor, even illit- 
erate, immigrant, making money for himself and us by hard 
work nnd honest means in this country, than the scores of 
American blue blood dudes and title seekers, wasting American 
money in foreign capitals, finding our country no longer good 
enough for them. 

In the red-blooded immigrant lies our country’s hope and 
promise; in the degenerate blue blood lies the possibility of our 
decline. Let us take care of our immigrants; in due time they 
will take care of us, und of those after us. As said the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, so say we: ‘Ellis Island is only a twentieth 
century Plymouth Rock, and the trans-Atlantic liner only an 
up-to-date Mayflower. ” 

AN EXPRESSION FROM PITTSBURGH. 

That the inclination of the immigrant, once he is admitted 
to the United States, is to attend the public school or other- 
wise improve himself for naturalization and citizenship, is gen- 
erally conceded by those who are familiar with the work that 
is being done in the great cities. Thus far, I have spoken of 
what is taking place in Philadelphia. The Pittsburgh Post, a 
leading Democratie paper, in an editorial on March 27, gives 
an interesting summary of the educational work that is going 
on in the western Pennsylvania metropolis. I append this 
article for the light it throws upon the subject: 

IMMIGRANTS EAGER TO LEARN. 


News in the cosmopolitan de ent of The Post and reports from 
the school authorities of the city are of particular interest in connec- 
tion with the Soy vote in the lower branch of Congress this week 
on the proposed “literacy test” for im nts, They show eager- 
ness on the part of the Immigrants in busy district to learn 
English and prepare for American citizenship. What any of them lack 
is requisites of a common education when they arrive is made up 
3 rapidity. This shows the unfairness and the short- 
sightedness, from the standpoint of a land of opportunity and one 
greatly in need of labor, of a literacy test that would deny oppor- 
tunity to the individual trying to better his condition and which would 
at the same time interfere with the progress of the country. If the 
immigrants performing work in our industries that calls for brawn 
rather than meg were suddenly withdrawn from the mills the 
plants would be obliged to close for a time, throwing many thousands 
of other workers out of employment. But the schools established for 
the education of the arein . in American ways show that there 
is no selfishness that would hold the aliens down to illiteracy. The 
record shows that as soon as they have capacity for advancement they 
are advanced, their old places going to the new-comer; the rate of 
industrial expansion in t country arantees employment for the 
able-bodied immigrants about as rapidly as they arrive. This holds 
throughout the land; but, owing to the great industries here that are 
constantly attracting alien labor, Pittsburgh is a conspicuous example 
in Americanization work. 

In addition to classes in citizenship conducted in connection with 
the public-school system, there are classes in English for the beginners, 
and the resort, to them, as pointed out, shows the keenest apprecla- 
tion of the opportunities. The social-center work also ap; s strongly 
to the aliens, many of the women receiving instruction through it not 
only in English, but in domestic science. Adding to these oppor- 
tunities provided under American auspices must be recalled the work 
of the numerous societies of the foreign-born residents, particularly 
in music. They preserve traditions of their native lands that are gen- 
erally admired and add to the richness of our national life. That the 

eat majority of them teach loyalty to the adopted country is shown 
2 the number of their members ready to volunteer to fight for the 

nited States at any sign of danger to it, 

With such educational forces at work here the immigrant who is 
illiterate when he arrives is soon placed on a better foundation. The 
Congressmen adyocating a literacy test are at least in need of some 
particular education. 


WOMEN OPPOSE TIIE LITERACY TEST. 
While the Members of the House have been flooded with 
petitions favoring the passage of the bill with the literacy test 
included, I recall yery little that anyone has said about the 
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interest of American women in this proposition. The humane 
side of a question usually appeals first to womankind. They are 

a little more sympathetic than the men, * Se possible. the 
serious problem of household help may also bear upon 
point of view; but no matter what the actuating cause, 
Jarge proportion of the women of the United States have taken 
‘a ‘decided stand upon this bill. An organization which repre- 
sents 2,000,000 women, if it had votes, would be as strong 
approximately as seme of the patriotic societies or some of the | 
dabor organizations which, wisely or unwisely, are insisting) 
upon the passage of the literacy test. That the voice of this 
darge body of women may be represented in this contest I include | 
herewith, as a part of my remarks, a letter from Mrs. Iams, | 
chairman of the legislation department of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's ‘Clubs; | 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 1914-1016, — 


— d pre V. — gs Cg 2606 Whitis Avenue, Austin, 
Tex, tion Mrs. Franklin P. Iams, n, | 
521 neon Pittsburgh, Pa.: Miss Wood, vice 
E 556 West One hundred and eighty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Miss Flora Duniap, Des Moines, es Mrs. George F. French. 

99 High Street. Portiand Me.; Miss Jean Gordon, 1 
Sees, New O ; Mrs, Bertha Stull Green, Mountain 
Idaho; Mrs, Drank Jennin 3 Oak Street, Jacksonville, Fla: 
Miss Mary Honora McCabe Rock, Ark. Board 
* — ae fan Clarke, 115 Bauch Audubon Raad, Irvington, Indian- 
apolis, 

Hon J. HAMPTON MOORE, 

eee of tatives, Washington, D. C. 


y Dear Mr. Moone: The — Federation of Women's Clubs. 
which is one -of the ar 
of more 


ndorsement of or op 
opposed this literacy test 
unw 


Miar respectfully, yours, 


‘to bilis. But we d 
we believe it ite beck extent 
Lucr D, Tams, 


National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS ©. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
given me to extend my remarks on the question Pattee sc 
defense, I present herewith certain correspondence between sere 
Perry branch of the Navy League of the United States, located 
at Port Huron, Mich., and myself, 


TELEGRAM, 


Port sag MICH., 
: anuary 21, 1916. 
Hon. Lovis ‘Crasrron, M. O., 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Port Huron Branch of the Navy League at its meeting 
‘this evening, by unanimous vote, directed the undersigned com- 
mittee to request you to communicate to it at your earliest con- 
‘venience your views on national preparedness, so the same may 
be known to the members of the league. 

LINCOLN Avery, 
HARVEY Tappan, 
Ross Manon, 
Committee, 
TRLECRAM, 


Wasutineron, D. C., 


January 22, 1916. 
Mr. LINCOLN ÅVERY, 
Chairman Committee, Port Huron, Mich.: 

Am opposed to radical increase in Army or Navy. Am in 
favor of more economical and effective expenditure of huge ap- 
propriations now devoted to Army and Navy. My request to 
Navy League, November 4, for definite statement of what 
would consider adequate preparedness and what it would cost 
has not been complied with, and my request fer recommenda- 


tions from them “in behalf of reforms in our present naval 
organization or equipment that would secure greater efficiency 
or greater economy” hus been absolutely ignored. I trust, if 
your ‘branch organization honor me with your views on pre- 
paredness, you will advise me whether you deem the administra- 
tion program adequate preparedness or whether you -consider 
necessary a Navy large enough to fight Germany, or whether you | 
join Henry A. Wisewood, of the Navy Leggue, in his declaration 
for a Navy equal to those of England and Japan combined. In 
any erent, I will appreciate your suggestions as to the best way 
to raise the money, increase in tariff duties being out of question: 
under this administration. 
Lovis C. Craarron. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PORT HURON BRANCH OF THE NAVY LEAGUS, 


In answer to your message of recent date, the Port Huron 
Branch of the Navy League submit the following for your con- 


| sideration ; 


The Port Huron association is in favor of the United States 
Navy being brought to that degree of efficiency within the 
shortest interval of time that will insure the following results 
to the Nation: 

We believe the money used for naval purposes should be ap- 


: Mrs. | propriated by Congress in the form of a budget and expended 


under the direction of a board consisting of naval experts for 
such purposes as such a board shall deem for the best interests 
of securing our country from any foreign invasion. We do not 
know the amount of money that may be necessary to accom- 
plish this purpose; but we favor its accomplishment and know 
that it is within the reasonable means of a people who are citi- 
zens of a country whose wealth is $200,000,000,000 and con- 
stantly increasing, 

We are in favor of maintaining the Monroe doctrine, but are 
not unmindful that this doctrine can be no stronger than the 
Navy which may be called upon to enforce it. 

Under the Monroe doctrine our country is pledged to protect 
the interests of foreign States in this hemisphere, and we can 
not see how this obligation can be honorably and faithfully per- 
formed without a Navy adequate in all its branches in equip- 
ment and men to insure its defense and enforcement. 

We do not consider the question of preparedness a political 
one. ‘We believe patriotic Americans of all parties feel we are 
rich enough to maintain an adequate Navy without the same 
being a burden upon our people. We do not believe the ques- 
tion of cost should prevent or make a Congressman hesitate 
about incurring the expense when a national necessity confronts 


We are opposed to a policy that will permit Congress to so 
reduce proposed and needed Navy appropriations as to render it - 
impossible to sufficiently man the ships of the United States 
Navy with able seamen. 

As we understand it, there is now a shortage of 18,000 men 
needed to properly man the mie of the Navy, due solely to the 
policy pursued by Congress in refusing to appropriate the neces- 
sary money to hire and pay for the services of these men. 

We favor a change in the method of selecting students for the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. We believe that students de- 
siring to enter the Naval Academy should be selected after an 
academic and physical examination, open to all young men 
without regard to their station in life, and that such a method 
ef selection would result in having the academy filled to ca- 


pacity. 

We believe that money wisely expended on our Navy is simi- 
lar to the money spent for an insurance policy upon our prop- 
erty, and that the more valuable the property, the greater is the 
necessity for increased reliable insurance. 

‘We understand that for the 15 years prior to the breaking out of 
the European war the United States had expended upon its Navy 
50 per cent more money than Germany had expended on hers 
and 60 per cent more than France had ant aa tiene. with the 
astounding result that each of these foreign countries have more 
effective and superior navies than the United States, We be- 
lieve the budget system to provide the funds and a board of 
experts to expend them will largely eliminate this incompetency 
and waste. 

The Port Huron Branch of the Navy League will not assume 
to advise as to the sufficiency of the administration's program 
to establish adequate preparedness to prevent the landing of 
hostile forces on American soil. Any opinion, as we see it, to 
service or value to you must be based upon expert knowl- 
; and if the opinion df experts such as compose the General 
Board is in accord with the administration's requirements, 
it would seem that partisanship should give way to patriotism 
to secure the desired and necessary protection that a well-bal- 
anced and efficient navy insures, 
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In your telegram you ask the following question: 
Do you consider it necessary to have a navy are enough to fight 
Germany or whether you join Henry A. Wise Wood, of the Nese 
League, in his declaration for a navy equal to those of England and 
Japan combined? ; 
We have not and do not now request a nayy for the purpose 
of fighting Germany or any other nation or nations. This 
' branch of the Navy League is made up of Democrats, Repub- 
licans, and Progressives, and are descended from ancestors rep- 
resenting many of the nationalities engaged in the contest being 

. waged in Europe. Every member, however, is an American 
citizen, and as such believes in “ locking the stable door before 
ihe horse is stolen.” 

To secure this end we request you as a Congressman to 
think and act for the whole Nation by cooperating with the 
public demand, supported by the best opinion of our leading and 
greatest statesmen, business men, and educators, and by sup- 
porting such measures as will create and maintain a well- 
balanced and efficient navy in all its branches without regard 
to the political effect of such action, We do not want a navy 
that will be used for conquest in any part of the globe, but we 
desire a navy as a guaranty that foreign powers, east or west, 
will recognize that America is now and shall forever remain 
the home of government established on and maintained by the 
consent of the governed. 

REPLY OF MR, CRAMTON. 
FEBRUARY 12, 1916. 
The Perry BRANCH, THE Navy LEAGUE, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: Have recently received resolutions of your or- 
ganization addressed to me with reference to national defense, 
and have noted with care your views, so far as they <re therein 
expressed. 

I am inclined to think that I would favor a Navy budget such 
as you suggest. T certainly would if it would tend to wipe out 
the unconscionable waste that now characterizes our military 
and naval expenditures in useless navy yards, needless Army 
posts, extortionate prices for contract-made armor and muni- 
tions, and thereby give greater real preparedness without in- 
-crease in appropriations. That it would have this effect I am 
by no means certain, by reason of the lack of encouragement 
given those needed reforms heretofore by the Navy experts. But 
_the question of a Navy budget is, as you gentlemen no doubt are 
aware, of but theoretical importance, as nothing of this kind is 
to be brought before this Congress. 3 : 

I regret that on the question of more practical importance— 
thut as to the size of a Navy necessary to our needs—you are 
not more helpful to me. I understand from your resolutions 
that you desire me to support the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Board of Navy experts, whatever they may be. Whether 
vou deem the administration program, which is the particular 
phase of the question now at issue, is in accord with the views 
of such Navy experts is not made clear, your appeal to me being 
to support such program “ it the opinion of experts, such as coin- 
pose the General Navy Board, is in accord with the administra- 
tion requirements.” 

You urge me to put patriotism before partisanship. The pro- 
gram urged by the President in his address at the opening of 
this Congress contemplated ' the construction within five years 

of 10 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, etc.“ In his St. Louis speech 
the President declared for the “ greatest Navy in the world.” Do 
you not think he thereby condemns in his public address the 
program he himself recommended to Congress in person—a pro- 
gram which would have us at the end of five years about a score 
short of what England already has in battleships and battle 
cruisers? And if the President condemns his own program, am 

I to be accused of partisanship if I do not blindly accept every 

program the administration places before this Congress? 

As a matter of fact, the question is not a partisan question, 
and I have no intention of treating it so. It has been my custom 
here to vote according to the merits of questions proposed rather 
than to be governed by political considerations, and I shall do 
so in this case. 

As to the shortage of men and officers to properly man and 
command the units of our Navy referred to by you, I am willing 
to vote for the money required if such shortage is shown to exist 
and to be due to lack of money rather than lack of enlistments. 

Eeferring to your comment on vacanciés in the Naval Acad- 
emy, I haye promptly filled all vacancies from my district at 
the Naval und Military Academies, so that I have no responsibil- 
ity for any vacancies there. My last appointee to the Naval 
Academy stood at his mental entrance examination fifth among 
the several hundred who wrote at that time from all parts of the 
ee States, so that the quality of the selection is not open to 
criticism. $ 


You compare money spent for national defense to money spent 
by an individual for insurance upon property: Permit me to call 
to your attention that the rates of insurance upon property 
against loss by fire are based not only upon the value of the prop- 
erty but the likelihood of fire, and it is not the undertaking of 
the insurance company to prevent fire, but to make good the loss. 

In the matter of national defense it is urged that our insurance 
rates shall be based not at all upon the value of the thing insured, 
nor upon the likelihood of war, but solely that we shall prove our 
patriotism by. carrying a bigger policy than anybody else, no 
matter whether our isolated position lessens our danger of war 
or not; and, further, while a fire insurance policy protects 
against loss, radical preparedness expenditure not only does not 
reimburse for Joss from the disaster of war, but it increases the 
ne of the thing happening against which it is alleged to 

asure. . - 

I think I will not be deemed partisan if I quote with approval 
the following from the address of the President before the Rail- 
way Business Association banquet at New York, January 27, 
the first, and hence the most conservative, of his speeches on his 
preparedness circuit: 

“ But militarism consists in this, gentlemen. It consists in 
preparing a great machine whose only use is for war, and giv- 
ing it no use to which to apply itself. Men who are in charge 
of edged tools and bidden to prepare them for exact and scien- 
tific use grow very impatient if they are not permitted to use 
them, and I do not believe that the creation of such an instru- 
ment is an insurance of peace. I believe that it involves the 
danger of all the temptations that skillful persons have to use 
the things that they know how to use.” 

He was in that speech discussing the Army, and the danger 
of militarism so aptly defined by him in the above language 
was the wisest passage in that address, a warning to us of the 
dangers from militarism and navalism alike. It is not for me to 
account for advocacy of the “ greatest navy in the world” by 
the man who but a few days before so clearly defined the dan- 
gers from so terrible an. idle weapon. It is only for me to take 
the pearl of wisdom and leave the pebbles. i 

How such absolute preparedness endangers peace should be 
realized by our people most of all when they are almost daily 
viewing newspaper declarations of war, goading an administra- 
tion to wars for which they urge our absolute unpreparedness. 
Our comparative unpreparedness has no doubt been a tremen- 
dous influence toward temperate and peaceful handling of un- 
usual and delicate problems, and who can say- that through 
diplomacy we have not won in peace more victories of late 
than European nations are winning in war? 

Perhaps in his statement the President has in mind an ex- 
perience of his own administration. Admiral Flétcher, in com- 
mand of the great American Fleet was able to and did bring on 
a national crisis by demanding an apology and a salute of guns 
from Huerta—the actual but not recognized master of one little 
gunboat—and his handling of “ edged tools“ got us into trouble 
that cost the lives of a score of American boys, 200 Mexicans, 
and millions tf money, an“ would have brought war had Mexico 
been less distracted internally, and we did not get even the 
salute. 

I am seeking to deal with this question as a patriot rather 
than as a partisan, and absolutely “ without regard to the po- 
litical effect of my action,“ as you suggest I should do. I 
recoguize that quiet compliance with the demands of the pre- 
paredness propaganda would have spared me political opposition, 
but I have never truckled to public opinion to gain political 
benefit. + 

A patriot is defined as “one who loves his country and zeal- 
ously supports its authority and interests.” Such I hope I am. 
Such I strive to be. As such I hope we may avoid the evils of 
militarism and navalism, of war and sun-spot chasing; as such 
I want to do my little part to make this Nation really great 
within, helpful to its people to the utmost. As such I believe 
that our present expenditures—70 per cent of all our expendi- 
tures—is large enough a proportion for war, preparation for 
war, and the effects of war, and should not be increased, and I 
shall not vote to so increase them. To give us the “ greatest 
Navy in the world“ would mean immediate expenditure of over 
a billion dollars, and untold millions in the future, to maintain 
our supremacy, would arouse the suspicions of the whole world, 
would be a permanent menace to peace, and forever burden our 
people. I am not for any such program, and I yield to none in 
my love for my country. 

I recognize that our present is filled with unusual dangers, 
but the preparedness propaganda is not aimed to prepare us to 
meet present dangers but to meet the needs of the future, as 
from three to five years elapse between the authorization of a 
battleship and its commission. The European war must be 
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ended before that time, and then will come a period of unusual 
safety from war. No matter who is technically the winner of 
that war, all the great nations of Europe will then be exhausted 
and overwhelmed with debt, and their war-harrassed and 
stricken people will seck rather the almost-forgotten joys of 
peace rather than new war with a people whose ways are the 
ways of peace. 

You refer to the Monroe doctrine. You will no doubt recall 
the blunt but successful defense of it in the Venezuela case by 
Grover Cleveland when President, and that at a time when we 
were spending about an eighth of what we are now spending for 
national defense. 

It is not the present that is at stake, it is the great future. 
I oppose most of all any program that announces to the world 
that year in and year out this Nation is to be, not upon a peace 
footing in days of peace as in the past, but on a war footing in 
days of peace. That is the great issue of the present. 

Richelieu, in his Testament Politique, said: 

You are free to choose at the start, but the choice once made, there 
is no more choosing, . A 

In our present choice should be all our patriotism and what- 
ever wisdom we may have. I concede to you gentlemen, many 
of whom I know well and all of whom I esteem highly, motives 
grounded upon love of country. I can not agree with you in 
your conclusions nevertheless. 

I note the film “ The Battle Cry of Peace,” a commercial ven- 
ture trading upon the present agitation, was recently shown in 
Port Huron, and no doubt many of you have witnessed it, as 
it is a magnificent thing—as a moving-picture show. You will 
agree with me, I trust, that it is but an extravaganza, which is 
n travesty upon truth as great as it is upon American patriotism, 
American courage, and American genius. The picturing of the 
possible ruin of this country by foreign foe without loss of a life 
by such foe. The absurdity of it all, as more than a figment 
of the imagination, is apparent. As an antidote to its poison, I 
wish you might with me have seen Madam Nazimova present 
the appeal of womanhood for peace, in the sketch “ War Brides,” 
a nobler expression of real patriotism, the real advancement 
of human rights, which should be the great purpose of all 
government. 

It is easy for your organization to say “ We do not know the 
amount of money,” and make no response to my request for sug- 
gestions as to where it may most fairly be raised. If this pro- 
gram for “ the greatest Navy in the world” goes through, I will 
be called on to vote for new taxation, and I can not so easily 
sidestep the question of finance. 

I have not discussed in this statement some features of the 
question which I alluded to in a letter recently to Mr. Rosa 
Mahon, a member of the committee appointed to inquire my 
views. This letter Mr. Mahon is at liberty to place before you 
in so far as he may deem it of interest to vou. * 

Thanking you for the expression of your views, and regretting 
my own judgment does not permit me to entirely meet your 
wishes, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, Lovis C. CRAMTON. 
PORTIONS OF LETTER TO MR. MAHON, ABOVE REFERRED TO. 
JANUARY 26, 1916. 
Mr. Ross L. MARON, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

My Dear Mr. Manon: * * * As a representative of more 
than 200,000 people, I am guided always by two considerations: 
First, the sentiment of the people that I represent; and, sec- 
ond, my own best judgment as to what is for the best, both for 
my disrict and the Nation. On this particular question I am 
satisfied that I am faithfully representing the sentiment of my 
district. During the recess of Congress I made a score or more 
of speeches on this subject before gatherings in various parts of 
the district. I talked with many people in all walks of life. 
Since my return to Washington, I have had a large amount of 
correspondence on the subject. While I have heard from a 
number who are favoring the policy of more or less extreme 
preparedness, the preponderance of sentiment, as expressed to 
me, indorses my position. 

Furthermore, wy own best judgment, reached after very 
conscientious nud careful study of this great question, had led 
me to a very positive opinion that danger rather than safety 
lies in any radical program of preparedness. Therefore, such 
being my opinion and such being my judgment as to the senti- 
ment of the district, I can only continue, as I have heretofore, 
firm in my opposition to any radical program of preparedness, 

At the same time I am not what is termed a pacifist, namely, 
a person opposed to all mensures of defense or opposed to war 
ho inatter what the provocation. My father served for four 
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years in the Cavalry during the Civil War, being present at 
Gettysburg and other historic battle fields, and I take pride in 
my descent from one who performed his duty in that historic 
struggle. 

Further, I believe in a reasonable amount of preparedness, 
such as our situation and the apparent need of the future may 
make necessary. I believe that such appropriations as have 
been made of late for this purpose are ample for such situation 
and such need. We have been inereasing appropriations along 
this line at a tremendous rate. One might think, judging from 
the articles predominating in the press upon this subject, that 
this Nation not only is absolutely defenseless, but that we have 
not been spending anything for defense. Both of these impres- 
sions are absolutely wrong. I believe that very substantial 
measures of defense have been taken. I know that very sub- 
Stantial appropriations have been made for some time to secure 
such measures of defense. 

Since 1885 we have increased our appropriations for pur- 
poses of defense 900 per cent. That is to say we are spending 
each year nine times as much as was spent in the year 1885. At 
the present time the expenditures for war and preparedness 
for war and the results of war are about 70 per cent of the 
total expenditures of our Government, not taking into account 
the appropriations for the Post Office Department, which are 
practically replaced by the receipts in that department. I be- 
lieve that this percentage is high enough. I took this position 
in my primary campaign in 1910 and again in 1912, urging 
that a nation should spend as much for interior development and 
upbuilding and the welfare of its people as it spends for de- 
fense. In particular I recall that I urged that a nation should 
spend as much for good roads as it did for battleships. I 
still hold to that opinion. In the first session of Congress of 
which I was a Member I voted for one battleship instead of 
two, and again a year ago I voted for the smallest number of 
battleships offered. Hence my record on this question is well 
established. 

The present European situation is causing great distress to 
many ininds, and is urged as a reason for radical action upon 
this subject. The two most prominent leaders in this cam- 
paign for preparedness are Col. Roosevelt and Congressman 
GARDNER, of Massachusetts. Careful consideration of the writ- 
ings and speeches of both of these men make it apparent that 
both of them look to Germany as our most likely opponent: 
It is also apparent that both of them feel that we should be 
active participants in the present war, instead of peaceful on- 
lookers. Therefore I can not accept either of them as a trust- 
worthy leader in this emergency, however high may be my 
opinion of each of them. 

A more satisfactory presentation of that side of the question 
was that made by Mr. Mann, the Republican leader in Congress, 
yesterday, a presentation which I listened to with the greatest 
of interest and the manner of which presentation I admire as 
highly patriotic and effective. I agree with Mr. Mann that 
it the future holds for us war with any nation it is more likely 
tc be wiih England than with Germany. I go further, however, 
and believe that war with England would inevitably mean war 
against an alliance between England and Japan. I do not, 
however, agree with him that such a war is a probability 
or even a reasonable possibility. I believe that there is much 
less danger of such a war now than there was before the great 
European war broke out. 

In my judgment all the great European powers were looking 
forward to that conflict and anticipating it. I visited Ellis 
Island in August, 1914, just after the outbreak of the war, and 
I was told there that for many months prior no able-bodied 
men practically were coming in. Our only immigration through 
that port had been consisting of old men, women, and children. 
From this it is apparent that the European countries had for 
many months recognized the conflict as inevitable and all had 
been making ready for it. At the same time, I am satisfied 
that there is not one of the countries now at war but what 
would be mighty glad to be out of it. Not one of them but 
what recognizes that the losses they sustain in the war are 
going to be far greater than any gain will compensate. The 
trouble with them now is that they do not know how to let go. 
This is certainly true of the people of those countries, and I 
believe it has also come to be true of the ruling governments. 

I am absolutely satisfied in my own mind that when the end 
of this present terrible struggle does come not one of those 
nations will contemplate further war for a generation, One 
war leads to another, is the lesson of history. The present 
European war is the product of former European wars. Other 
European wars may come in the future as the result of this 
one. But there are no such wars in our past to cause fear of 
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such a war in the future. However ambitious may have heen 
the designs of either Germany or England before this war 
broke out, I am satisfied that when it is over each of them will 
only ask to be let alone and we are safer from aggression from 
either source than we were prior to 1914, 

Furthermore, the time has gone by when individual nations 
will carry on great struggles. Future great conflicts will be as 
this one, a conflict between alliances. This is the only great 
Nation chat is free from alliances. I note that while the pre- 
paredness advocates are freely quoting the words of Washing- 
ton in behalf of preparedness, words uttered under conditions 
immensely different from those existing to-day, they are not 
repeating the warning which he gave in his farewell address 
against untimely alliances, a warning which has more meaning 
to-day than it ever had before. 

It is apparent now that the result of the European war will 
be, in effect, a draw. Neither side is going to absolutely de- 
molish the other or win by any such margin as will leave it in 
its full strength with the opponent entirely done away with. 
This being the case, it seems a certainty in my mind that if, 
following this war, one of the contending forees should attack 
us, sending its navy and its troops across the sea to engage 
us, that the opportunity thus given its present opponent to reap 
its revenge would be welcomed and promptly seized upon. I 
believe that the thirst for revenge which will live in Europe 
following this war, just as it has persevered in Europe follow- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, is one of our elements of safety. 
* * 

You have already noticed that this letter has reached length 
greater than you have perhaps desired or than is consistent 
with orderly correspondence. There are, however, many fea- 
tures of this question as to the particular items of preparedness 
that I would be glad to discuss with you or with any of your 
associates, but I do not feel justified in taking these up in this 
letter. Such questions include the relative value of battle 
ships, submarines, aeroplanes, and so forth, importance of 
coast defenses, the various suggestions for the increase of the 
Army, and so forth. 

In order that you may not feel as do some of my critics that 
I am opposed to all items of preparedness, I will say that I 
anticipate that I will support as large an appropriation for 
aeroplanes or submarines as ts likely to be offered to this Con- 
gress. I am also in favor of giving the inventors’ board all the 
money they can use in studying the newest questions of war- 
fare and keeping us absolutely up to the minute in methods of 
preparedness. I am willing to support measures tending to the 
enlargement of our Military and Naval Academies in order to 
secure us an increased number of trained men as leaders in 
ease of emergency. I also favor more economical expenditure 
of our present appropriations, and I believe that if the useless 
navy yards are closed up and private extortion in the manu- 
facture of armor plate and munitions is done away with, the 
present appropriations are ample enough to take care of our 
needs. It is significant, however, that such organizations as 
the Navy League and the National Security League and others 
absolutely ignore these matters and seem to seek wholly and 
exclusively increased appropriations, 

Assuring you that if I have not In this letter exhausted your 
patience and your time, I will be glad to discuss further with 
you any phase of this highly important subject, realizing that 
your attitude is one of absolute good faith, Inspired by only a 
patriotic desire to safeguard our country, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
Louts C. CRAMTÓN. 


Restricted Immigration and the Feonemie Pressure Which 
Lies Back of It. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 28, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, while I am not greatly in sym- 
pathy with the idea of exclusion which is embodied in this 
measure, and while the application of the literacy test appears 
ta me to be peculiarly obnoxious, there is still a clear recogni- 
tion on my part of the growing sentiment in favor of exclusion, 
not alone among natives of the United States but among those 
of alien birth as well, for I have been surprised to find among 


those who have petitioned me to vote for this measure the 

names of many having no familiar English sound. Not only 

do I recognize this growing sentiment but I fancy, Mr. Speaker, 
that more clearly than some who have spoken in support of the 

pending bill I am able to recognize its real inspiration. And I 

do not believe that this springs from race or religious prejudice 

nearly so much as from the increusing sense of pressure which 
is felt in this Republic. It was not so long ago that a song 
rang across this land and was echoed throughout the reaches 
of the Old World— 

Come along, come along, make not delay, 

Come from every nation, come from every way, 

The country it 1s broad enough, and don't you feel alarm, 

Uncle Sam is rich enough to give you all a farm. 

As the years run, that was but a little while ago, yet to-day 
we are feeling the economic pressure. To-day we begin to hear 
of overcrowding, of lack of room, of failing opportunity, of land 
scarcity. In some sections farm-land values have Increased 
almost beyond imagination, and in our cities and towns actual 
overcrowding is the most striking phenomena of our urban life, 

While various and perhaps conflicting motives actuate many 
of the supporters of this plan of exclusion and others even more 
drastic, I believe that back of all other motives, and perhaps 
acting unconsciously upon those so influenced, lies this motive 
of self-protection, protection from the squeezing-out process, 
protection against a pressure which increase of population under 
existing conditions inevitably brings, protection against a force 
which left to operate unchecked would tend tc impoverish tLe 
masses and fabulously to enrich th> classes, 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that many of the advocates 
of exclusion consciously entertain this view of the problem. 
Most of them content themselves with explaining their attitude 
by declaring that immigration tends to beat down wages and 
to lower the American standard o` living. But it is to be noted 
that immigration had no such effect in the earlier daya of the 
Republic. On the very contrary, every immigrant who came was 
regarded as an actual gain and proved to be. He added to the 
sum of wealth produced. He assisted in reducing the wilder- 
ness. He proved 2 tremendous factor in develcping «ar natural 
resources. In a hundred ways he c iriched the land by his labor 
and his industry. No one then thonght seriously to assert that 
his coming was a detriment to the wage earner of a threat 
against the American standard of living. . 

What has brought about the change? I think this has been 
made clearer by Mr. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
than by anyone else; anc I shall incorporate in these remarks 
portions of an address delivered by that gifted gentleman before 
the annual meeting of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society of America at New York, February 27, 1916. 

Mr. Post told the members of the societ; that they realized 
that it was his duty to enforce the law without regard to person 
or race, adding that he intended to administer the law, so far 
as 15 was concerned, according to its purpose. Continuing, he 
said: 

“ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS v. POST, ASSISTANT SECRETARY UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AT ANNUAL MERTIN OF HEBREW SHELTERING 
AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF AMERICA, FEBRUARY 27, i916, 

+ + + we 01 = * 

With its spirit I personally have no sympathy whatever, and 
I am speaking personally here—as a citizen, not as an official. 
As a Democrat I can not have sympathy with the principle of 
exclusion from our country; but as an official I will enforce that 
law as the lawmakers intended it to be enforced. 

“Tt is a pathetic duty. Many of you can realize this better 
than I can. A family comes across that great wilderness of 
ocean to get away from economic pressure, industrial pressure, 
political persecution. They see that Goddess of Liberty loom 
up as they approach New York. They are full of hope. The 
promised land is before them, but they find they can not come 
ashore. They pass the Goddess of Liberty again, but on their 
way to Ellis Island. Then they pass immigration officials in a 
line to be examined. They answer questions. Possibly some 
one of the fumily comes within the provisions of the exclusion 
law. That one is excluded. The case is appealed to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who has very little discretion. And then it may 
be that the excluded one must go back to a homeless land in- 
stead of entering this land of promise. 

“Now, my friends, some of the things I am going to say to 
you, you may not like; but, standing on that most exalted plane 
of human association, the brotherhood of man, I am going to 
assume a brother’s privilege to say what I think. 

“One of these unpleasant things is the fact that exclusion 
of aliens is necessary. It is going to become more and more 
drastic. Not because I want it so. I tell you I don’t. But it 
is going to be so just the same. And more than that, the same 
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thing that has wade it necessary, and will make it more and 
more necessary, is going tu sweep you yourselves or your chil- 
dren into the stream of exclusionists. I do not mean that the 
exclusion of aliens is essentially necessary. Let me emphasize 
that. I mean that it is necessary under existing conditions. 

“We did not always have exclusion laws. I am not as old 
as Mr. Wolf, but I can remember when we had no exclusion 
laws. I can remember when it would have been political death 
to any political leader in ulmost any part of this country to 
have advocated exclusion laws for aliens. But the exclusion 
laws came. Why? 

“We are told by Senator Reep, aud I do not doubt the 
Senator’s assurances, that the principal reason for making the 
exclusion Jaws more drastic is to keep Jews out of this country. 
I can take you to other men who will tell you the same thing. 
But it is also true that the exclusion laws are urged from other 
. motives. Some say they are urged for the purpose of keeping 
another kind of religionists out of the country. Some have 
still other motives. Plenty of reasons are urged, openly or not 
openly, for making the exclusion laws more drastic. But the 
original laws for exclusion were not for the purpose of keeping 
out particular religionists or races. 

“T will tell you what started exclusion legislation; and it is 
still the great leverage, whatever other motives there may be. 

“The reason we did not have exclusion laws when I was 
young is because there was then an abundance of cheap land in 
this country. There was no pressure of population; yet the 
population was half or more than half what it is now. We used 
to sing in those days a song inviting the oppressed of all nations 
to come to our ports. Part of the refrain of that song was 
* Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm.“ It was true. 
There was an enormous amount of cheap or free land. 

“But Congress soon after those days got a scare on—a won- 
derful scare. They were afraid that this cheap land would get 
up on its hind legs and run over to the Pacific Ocean and dump 
itself in. So, in order to keep the land here, in order to prevent 
its running away, Congress passed laws which made land grants 
galore. They gave the land to greedy owners to hold it in its 
place, They gave to States lands for schools; and the States 
also were so afraid the lands would run away that they sold 
them for a song. To keep the lands from running away, don’t 
you see? 

“Congress gave 80,000,000 acres to corporations for building 
continental railroads. For the Government; for the people? 
No; for themselves. Now wasn't that a fine scheme! They 
gaye these lands away in order to pay railroad financiers for 
building railrouds—for themselyes. I figure that those rail- 
road grants alone would make a path 5 miles wide all around 
the carth. See, that land was given to railroad companies for 
building railroads for themselves. Of course, they were to see 
that the lands didn't leave the country; and in that respect 
they have been faithful, for the lands are still here. But they 
are monopolized. That sort of thing went on until Uncle Sam 
hadn't any farms to give. And with the rest went mineral de- 
posits—coal and iron that were here before the children of 
Isracl went upon that long pilgrimage out of Egypt. We gave 
them all away. And now we are short of land—not of vacant 
land but of cheap land. 

“Tt is so the whole country over. We are short of cheap land, 
although there is an abundance of good land that is not in use. 
Look at the city of New York. Is there n spot that is more 
congested with people? Yet New York is not so very much 
more than half built upon, even on Manhattan Island. It has 
plenty of vacant spaces and insufficiently used spaces, but they 
are held out of full use by enormous prices. This is indicative 
of the process which led to the alien exclusion laws. It is the 
kind of thing that will make exclusion laws necessary as long 
as we maintain the institution, which for short I will call land 
monopoly. 

“You tell me that foreigners should have the right to come 
into this country. I say so, too, They are our brethren and 
should have the right to come here as brethren. But when they 
come here, what then? Is it enough that foreigners shall be 
allowed to pass Ellis Island? Is it enough that foreigners shall 
be allowed to cross the boundary line into this country? 
Haven't they the same right to a spot of carth when they get 
here? But there is little room in this country, not only for 
the foreigners who cross the ocean, but for the foreigners that 
come down from heaven, and there are a good many of them. 
We haven't got any exclusion laws for them yet. But they 
come, and they ure filling up the country—a country which is 
crowded. I do not mean that this country is crowded literally. 
I menn that so much of it has been passed over into the owner- 
ship of a few that there is no room left for the great mass. 
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“ Now for the effect, which has caused alien exclusion laws. 
In the early sixties the wage working class of this country 
began to see their jobs slipping away from them. If they had 
stopped to think, they might have suspected the true cause, 
They might have said, ‘The land of our country is monopolized 
so that there isn’t enough land to go around.’ But they didn’t 
stop to think. All they knew was that immigrants were taking 
their jobs away, by working for less than they were getting. 
Then we had the foreigner question. It wasn’t a religious or a 
race question. Do not imagine that. Do not imagine that it 
was national. It was a bread-and-butter question. 

“T want to illustrate this. Once I had occasion to talk to a 
man in Texas, an old-time slave owner, and in our conversation 
I asked him to tell me about the race question down there. He © 
answered, ‘I will tell you about the race question in a few 
words. When the white man owned the “nigger” there was 
no race question; if the “nigger” owned the white man there 
would be no race question; but when the “nigger” and the 
white man both want the same job at the same time, then there 
is a race question.’ Something like that is what happened 
back in the sixties. The American wageworkers found foreign- 
ers getting their jobs, and then there was a race question, a 
religious question, an alien-exclusion question. 

“When all our cheap land had been taken away from the 
people, when the people who worked for wages began to find out 
that jobs were getting scarce, then we began to pass exclusion 
laws. And that condition of scarcity of jobs is what is main- 
taining those laws to-day. It is what will make them more 
drastic. It is what will make you and your children favor ex- 
clusion laws against belated foreigners. Until we alter these 
land-monopoly conditions exclusion laws will keep out your 
friends, 

“The message I want to leave with you is this: If you are 
opposed to exclusion laws you must strike at their cause. You 
have got to make this country free, really free; and no country 
is free where the mass of the people have no right to a place on 
the land without paying higher and higher prices to land 
monopolists for the opportunity. 

“Tf you abolish land monopoly—I shall not take the time to 
indicate how it may be done—but if you do it, you will remove 
the cause of alien exclusion. Give us cheap land in this coun- 
try once more, get rid of land monopoly, and there will be no 
necessity to organize to fight any exclusion law. Cheap land 
means dear men and dear land means cheap men. We have 
dear land now, secondly we have got cheap men. Consequently 
those who are at work are in conflict with foreigners coming 
into the labor market at lower wages. It is because dear land 
mens cheap men and because we now have dear land that ex- 
clusion laws must be. They are necessary in order to keep out 
men that will work cheaper. ` 

“I may be wrong. I may not. Think it over, That is all 
that any Democrat has a right to ask of any other Democrat. 
Think it over. And if when you think it over you agree with 
me, come out and do what you can to abolish land monopoly. 
Do more if you can, but at least do that.” 

+ * = > $ + * 


Mr. Speaker, it would be impossible for me by anything I 
could add to what Mr. Post has said better to explain my own 
attitude and my own general view of this perplexing and in- 
creasingly vexatious problem. But may I not on my own ac- 
count suggest that, exclusion an accomplished fact, those who 
have lent their energies to bring it about, should now turn to 
the deeper phases of the problem? For the exclusion of immi- 
gration will not alone stop the pressure; it will not permanently 
arrest the tendency of which exclusion is a dim recognition. 
Men and women will continue to assume the holy bonds of wed- 
lock and to bring children into the world. And if we retieve 
pressure from without through the exclusion of aliens, we shall 
infallibly encourage it from within by promoting marriage and 
the raising of larger families. Do not doubt this, It is just 
as certain as any fact in life. As good wheat crops tend to raise 
the birth rate, so any otlier factor which has a similar effect 
in reducing the economic pressure will bring about the same 
result. And if exclusion shall have the effect of relaxing the 
pressure which it is aimed to do, we take it as a foregone cen- 
clusion that the pressure will quickly reappear, not from immi- 
grant sources, but from within; from the homes of America, 
where baby voices will be heard more often, where love will 
find its way with fewer restraints. 

So it is my hope that the friends of exclusion will not permit 
themselves to fancy that their task is ended. It is only begun. 
The duty rests npon them now to find the true causes of the 
economie pressure. Is there no way to relieve it save by race 
suicide? Is it indeed true that Increase of population neces- 
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sarily means what it seems to mean to-day? May it not indeed 
be a blessing rather thar the curse it now appears to be? Can 
we be sure without searching inquiry that the trouble does not 
lie in the forestalling of opportunity, in the monopolization of 
natural resources, in shutting the great mass of mankind out 
of God's storehouse by means of laws that are in utter contra- 
yention of those of the Almighty? Mr. Chairman, this thought 
is left with those who believe this legislation to be necessary, 
in the hope that they may pursue it further than most of them 
have eyer undertaken to go. For, just as sure as fate, this 
problem in another form will be confronting us at no distant day 
unless we shall go to the roots of the question and offer a solu- 
tion that shall be final by adapting human law and conventions 

to the laws of God. We can do this by the simple process of 
making land monopoly unprofitable through a single tax upon 
its value exclusive of improvements. 


* 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OSCAR L. GRAY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 23, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, we have reached a 
period in the life of this great Republic when it seems that all 
men who love their country, cherish its institutions, honor its 
glorious traditions, and take pride in its magnificent achieve- 
ments, must stand together on common ground, and it is wel- 
come proof of the patriotic unity of our land that to-day men 
from every State and of varying partisan beliefs are united in 
the face of a common danger, 

We do not want war. The genius of America is for peace and 
development of all the bountiful resources of nature and the 
progress of an enlightened spirit of Hberty, equality, and 
fraternity among the children of men, but if war should be 
forced upon us, we should be ready to preserve at all hazards 
the liberty and security of American life and American property. 

When it comes to protecting our rights anc defending our 
liberties, there can be no party creed to divide us. The patriot- 
ism that glows and burns in the breast of every true American 
wipes out every dividing line and unites us as with bands of 
steel to join in a tommon cause, 

That man who stands out against this sentiment misconceives 
what. his real duty is toward his people, misreads the history of 
his country, and misunderstands the signs that point to a 
glorious destiny of the United states. 

This country has never been unduly hasty in going to 
war. We have been a long-suffering and a patient people. The 
leaders of the country, foremost among them our President, have 
shrunk from saying or doing anything that would tend to 
involve us in a war with any country. Probably some have mis- 
judged the real motive, and have been impressed with the thought 
that, may be, the United States Government and its people were 
timid and really afreid to assert their-inalienable and sacred 
rights. But the thoughtful man knows that no such motive im- 
pels our people, or the brave and patient man who leads the peo- 
ple of this Nation to-day. The awful scourge of war that is dev- 
astating the manhood of Europe to-day, the widows and or- 
phans that are being made as each dreadful week of slaughter 
rolls around, may well give us pause before we summon the 
manhood of our country, it may be, to “ tread the paths of glory 
that lead but to the grave.” 

But when the limit of endurance has been reached it will be 
discovered that, no matter what the cost, the manhood of our 
country and the womanhood of our country can and will revolt 
against any further encroachment upon our rights, either on land 
or on sea, 

An arrogant and brutal enemy, whether it be an outlawed 
horde of bandits or the picked flower of a civilized army, that 
attempts an assault on American life, liberty, or property will 
find themselves immediately and bitterly opposed by a sturdy 
Army of the best fighting men that ever trod the earth. 

I know frem long personal contact that every city, town, and 
hamlet, and every isolated farmhouse of the Southland will send 
their stalwart sons to battle for their flag and country if neces- 
sary. And well do I know that the southern boys of to-day will 
prove themselyes worthy scions of the sires and grandsires who 
bequeathed them a heritage of courage, and of the noble woman- 
hood who gave them life and taught them the lessons of pu- 
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triotism and fidelity that each is ready to prove by a sacrifice 
of that life, if need be. And it is therefore with solemn pride 
and a high sense of duty that I cast my vote to-lay in favor of 
this necessary and patriotic measure. I am no believer in mili- 
tarism. The pomp and glare of soldiery does not appeal to me, 
nor to the people I represent. I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to-day, nor will it be necessary for generations to come, 
that this country should be burdened with a large standing Army, 
The swashbuckling professional soldier will never be a popular 
figure in the United States, and this bill does not in any way 
open the door for such an evil. 

Advanced civilization, with its wonderful inventions, has 
changed every phase of human life. Even war is now a thing 
largely of armament and skilled mechanism, and if the trumpet 
call to arms is sounded I want to see our soldiers provided with 
the best arms that skilled inventors can devise. We need men 
to drill and teach them the details of modern fighting methods 
guickly and expeditiously. And we need an organization to 
which they can rally and add the knowledge of military science 
to the bravery they inherit. Then, Mr. Speaker, I am assured 
that we will have an army that the world could not conquer, and 
a ready reserve that would make the boldest nation hesitate, be- 
fore they attempted to cross swords with the country that would 
furnish a million of the sturdiest fighters that ever entered 
battle, armed and equipped with the best weapons that human 
skill could devise. 

I do not fear for the future of this country, either in 
peace or in war. While the men of America stay as they 
are to-day—industrious, temperate, and progressive in peace— 
they will be ready to do their part when the hour of battle 
nears. While the women of this country remain as they are— 
virtuous, intelligent, and devoted to duty, training their youth 
in honor and sobriety—they will never want for defenders, 
While this great Republic continues to offer to its people mani- 
fold blessings, there will never be a lack of men to tight its 
battles in behalf of justice and the right. 

Unholy conquest—wars of rapine and plunder—make no 
appeal to the true American spirit. Wars for greed or comnier- 
cial rivalry will never call forth an army of American volun- 
teers. Wars involving religious faith are impossible in this 
land of freedom, where each can worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. But let the foe once step across 
the border line of our country, to disturb without cause the 
peace, happiness, and security of our people, and the old spirit 
that was once aroused by the famous phrase “ Millions for de- 
fense but not one cent for tribute“ will again stir the patriotism 
of our people. Inspired by no ignoble lust of battle, but stimu- 
lated by the principle that created civilization—the protection 
of home and fireside—we will stand ready to defend— 


Your flag and our flag, 
And how it floats to-day, 
O'er your land and my land 
And half the world away. 
Blood red and rose red, 
Its stripes forever gleam ; 
Snow white and soul white, 
The good forefathers’ dream, 
oy blue and true blue, 
With stars that beam aright, 
A poe guidon of the day, 
shelter through the night, 
Your flag and my fag, 
Ob, how much it holds 
Your heart and my heart 
Secure within its folds, 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight, 
Sun and wind tossed, 
red and blue and white, 
The one flag, the great fag, 
e flag fr me and you, 
Gloritied, all else beside, 
The red, the white, and blue. 


Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. K. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday. March 18, 1916. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, during the present 
session of Congress Members of this House have been figuratively 
bombarded with speeches, essays, pamphlets, and arguments 
by a number of people—forming, fortunately, but a small pro- 
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portionate part of the total citizenship of this country—who_ 
insist that the present Military Establishment of the United 
States is ample for the present needs of the country and that it 
requires no additional increase. The main and apparently uni- 
versal argument of these so-called pacificists is summed up with 
the alleged unanswerable questions “Who is going to attack 


us?” For whom do we need prepare?” 

A is to be expected, these questions can not be answered with 
any degree of certainty. However, the best answer which I 
have heard given to these questions—the one which impressed 
me the most—was that given by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood in 
his testimony before the House Military Affairs Committee, and 
while I appreciate the fact that the Members of the House are 
probably fairly well acquainted with that testimony, yet I feel 
that the answer of Maj. Gen. Wood was so apt, so appropriate, 
and so much to the point, that it is well worth repeating. A 
Indy had asked the general this stereotyped question, For 
whom do we need to prepare?” while he was standing at the 
wharf of one of our Atlantic sen ports, where a Cunarder had 
just come in from a stormy passage. The answer which Maj. 
Geu. Wood gave to the lady was, Madame, if you will ask the 
captain of this Cunarder for what particular storm he earries 
his lifeboats and life-saving apparatus and he tells you, I will 
tell you who we are getting ready to fight.” 

At the present time the country at large feels that it is ex- 
tremely important that this Congress take steps to place the 
country immediately in a proper eondition of military prepared- 
ness and to provide means that will give us an adequate defense: 
for uny and all eventualities. To accomplish this it is necessary 
that we adopt some definite military policy to guide us in the 
future and one whieh will enable the United States to so de- 
velop and expand its military resources as to keep pace with the 
new conditions and necessities of the future. The acquirement 
of « definite military policy is one of the most important phases 
of the program which confronts this Congress. 

In the past the policy of this Nation has been, and in the future 
in all probability the policy of the country will be, to maintain 
as small a standing army as conditions and circumstances re- 
quire and to depend in times of emergency upon citizen soldiery. 
This policy, to my mind, Is right and proper and is in keeping 
with out. American and democratic ideals. Of course there is a 
wide varinnce of opinion as to how large our standing army 
should be: in order to give adequate protection to the country. 

If we are to depend upon citizen soldiery, it appears to me to 
be essential that a large body of our citizens. be trained to the 
use of arms, experienced in the duties of a soldier, and acquainted 
to some practical extent with the requirements of a soldier’s life 
in the field. The history of this Nation and the history ef all 
other countries have amply demonstrated that, if a citizen soldiery 
Is to be effective and is to be such that can in times of emer- 
gency be relied upon, some basic fundamental training must be 
given to it în times of peace, so that when the oceasion arises it 
enn Ve taken and turned into a well-drilled army in the shortest 
possible time. 

Time is an extremely important factor in eonditions of modern 
warfare, and is one of the phases ef military operations of which 
the United States has not as. yet realized the importance. Thus 
it took us practically five whole days to start a small punitive 
expedition across: the borders of Mexico, although for years, pre- 


vious we had anticipated possible and probable trouble in that 
quarter and had stationed a large force of our Regular Army 


on the border to meet just such am emergency as actually oc- 
curred, and yet when it did occur it took us five whole days to 
get started, 

While I do not desire to contrast European military policies 
with our own, yet I can not help but recall with much bitter- 
ness that in the same length of time from the outbreak of the 
present Eurepean war Germany with an immense army was 


hammering almost at the gates of Paris. The contrast is. not } 


8 to an American citizen whe has the Nation’s welfare 
at heart. 

Our committees and individual Members of the House have 
carefully considered and have given much time and thought to 
the present needs and requirements of two important branches 
of our Innd military resourees—our regular standing army and 
our Organized Militia. However, comparatively very little at- 
tention has been directed to the third branch of our land forces, 
the unorganized or reserved militia, which comprises prac- 
tically all abled-bodied citizens of the eountry. There can be 
no question of doubt but that if this country ever becomes in- 
volved in war with any one of a dozen nations of the world we 
would have to look to our unorganized militia to aid us in placing 
a proper and sufficient army im the field, as our Regular Army 


and Organized Militia combined would not be of sufficient size 
to cope with the conditions of modern warfare. 

Numerous deep-thinking people in the country and a number 
of men well versed in military affairs are at the present time 
advocating compulsory military service in the United States. 
It is alleged that the very foundation on which this country 
should stand is equality of service to the Nation, and that such 
equality of service can only be obtained through some system 
of universal military training. It is claimed that compulsory 
service of all citizens is in keeping with our ideas of democracy. 
Without a question of doubt this proposition of compulsory serv- 
ice is gaining favor very rapidly. I do not believe that this 
country is as yet ready to accept this idea or to put it into 
effect, at least not until all other means to attain the desired 
end have failed. 

However, there appears to be a means of fostering this idea 
of general military training, which embodies many of the vir- 
tues. ef co service and avoids most of its objections; 
that is, by the introduction of military training in the higher 
grades of the schools and in the colleges and universities. By 
enabling the youth to acquire such instructiom at the time he is 
attending school we avoid the objection that such training would 
impede his industrial development and would compel him to 
undergo such training at a time when all of his 1 and 
thoughts should be centered upon making a start in life. By 
7777... toute tees at school we have a 
instilling in him the basic principles of military train- 
It 
imagined that any such training as can be given to 
a youth in his school days would be sufficient to develop him 
into a well drilled or finished soldier, but the thought is that we 
could at least give him sufficient practical knowledge and train- 
ing as would enable us thereafter, if the necessity arose, to take 
hold of him in a fairly well-advanced stage of development and 
po him the active duties of a soldier in a comparatively short 


e. 

The proposition of introducing military training in the higher 
grades of our schools has many advocates at the present time 
throughout the United States. It is thought that by the intro- 
duction of a properly modified form of military instruction in 
the higher grades of our schools, the military preparedness of 
this Nation would be greatly enhanced, and at the same time the 
instruction so given could be utilized to develop in the youth of 
ee cer: teen Sr ents ony Meaeee’ Oy BONETE Aly eee OF 

e, 

There is no question of doubt but that many advantages and 
benefits could be derived from a course of military training. 
The characteristics of self-reliance and self-restruint derived 
from such training are foundations for success iu all pursuits 
of life. The calisthenics involved are invaluable in a proper 
physical development. A military drill inculeates a concep- 
tion ef authority and respect for authority which can not be 
equaled by anything else and the hubit of obedience which 
comes from the knowledge of power and authority is invaluable 
at the time of life when boys are attending higher schools, Of 
all things that the American youth of to-day needs, and needs 
most, is the advantage resulting from an experience of rigorous 
self-imposed discipline. Among young men there are especially 
two classes to whom such a thing would bemwst valuable—those 
coming from well-to-do. indulgent parents, and those who, luck- 
ing parental control, have developed an independence of action 
not consistent in all respects with, the proper conventions of 
society and life. One of the fundamental principles of military 


_diseipline is self-control. 


A knowledge of military hygiene, a knowledge of military 
science and tactics and military discipline Is of undoubted ad- 
vantage to the boy, even though he never engages In war. It 
will in itself add to the economic value of the individual Such 
knowledge and training will be as useful to the average student 
in his after life as will a knowledge of geometry or of chemis- 


try, and yet we insist in practically all of our high schools that 


these branches of studies be placed in the curriculum. 
If a form of military training were introduced into the higher 


‘grades of our schools the problem of obtaining sufficient enlist- 


ments for our standing army would in all probability be solved 
at once as a result of the true conception of a citizen’s duty 
and the patriotism which would be taught to boys. 

No fair-minded man would advocate that a technical or ad- 
vunced course of military Instruction should be given to our 


‘schoolboys. But many educators and men engaged in that 


profession maintain, and I am constrained to agree with them, 
that a course or form of training could be worked out, such as 
is in use with the Boy Scouts at the t time, which will 
not only be of great use to the Nation at large but will be of 
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nealeculable benefit to the boys themselves. It is important for | of boys of minor ages would go forth on the battle fields of 


us to determine whether a course of instruction in military | 
science and tactics can be arranged in such a form and added 

to the curriculum of the higher grades of the public schools, 

that the instruction so given, even though never called into use 

for military purposes, will be of advantage to the individuals 

in other pursuits of life. 

Certainly no one would claim that the boy-scout movement 
of to-day has a tendency to promote “militarism.” Yet it has 
been stated by men of wide experience, by men who are 
acknowledged military experts, that a body of well-trained 
Boy Scouts could at the present time be turned into efficient 
soldiers in one-half the time it would take a body of ordinary 
men, 

I realize that this Congress has no direct control over the 
publie schools of the United States, but the Congress can un- 
doubtedly take steps that will encourage the State authorities | 
to make provision for the introduction of instruction in military 
science and tactics in the schools. 

For the past few weeks I have been endeavoring to ascertain 
the sentiment among Pennsylvania school authorities on the 
question of instituting military training in the schools of that 
State. With that purpose in view, I addressed a circular let- 
ter, requesting an expression of sentiment, to the various county 
superintendents of public schools in Pennsylvania. Replies 
have been received from about 75 school authorities residing in 

-practically every portion of the State. A large number of the 
heads of our schools are absolutely opposed to the introduction 
of any kind of military training whatever. This opposition Is 
to be expected, as the introduction of such training in the public 
schools would be a radical step, and as a general rule any 
radical movement relating to our school system receives much 
opposition, 

The reasons assigned by the school authorities in Pennsyl- 
vania opposed to the introduction of military instruction may be 
summed up as follows: 

It is not within the province of the public schools to concern them- 
selves with a matter that does not and ought not to belong to the 
adolescent period of a young man’s life, and that it is unwise to per- 
mit the mind of a youns man of 18 years or under to dwell upon the 
possibilities of a military life. 

The boys of public-school age, most of whom are under 18 years, are 
not sufficiently developed to take up military ene and are too im- 
mature . and morally to undergo the rigid discipline 
which would probably be u 4 

The ideals called forth and developed under military trainin 
of a kind which should be sought to be developed in school life. 

Military training would add very materially to the work of the 
public 3 72 in the curriculum of which there is now more work 
than can be thoroughly done, 

These quotations from the replies of the opponents of military 
training practically summarize all the arguments which were 
given as to the reason why military instruction should not be 
introduced into the public schools. 

When we recall that the records of the office of The Adjutant 
General of the United States Army show that in the War of the 
Rebellion, out of a total enlistment of 2,778,804, covering the 
four years of the war, there were 1,151,438 enlistments of boys 
of 18 years and under and 2,778,304 enlistments of boys of 21 
years and under, we can realize how unconvincing are the state- 
ments that the boys in the higher grades of the publie schools 
are not sufficiently developed and are too immature to take up 
military training. The boys of to-day are no weaker and are no 
more undeveloped and immature than were the boys of 50 years 
ago. It was Gen. Sherman who said that the boys of 21 years 
and under fought for us and won for us the battles of our Civil 
War. Over 1,000,000 boys of 18 years and under went forth 
on the battle fields of that war that the Nation might live. Is 
it too much to ask our boys of to-day of a like age to assume the 
duties of training and drill that the Nation might be made 
secure? 

If this country to-day became involved in a war, the percentage 
of enlistments of the youth of our land would in all probability 
bear comparison with the records of our Civil War. We have 
been told time and time again that in the bloody struggle now 
being conducted across the ocean the trenches for the most part 
are being manned by boys who have not as yet reached their ma- 
jority. And yet some of our school authorities believe that our 
boys of 17 and 18 years of age are too undeveloped and are too 
immature to be instructed in military science and tactics. 

No one will gainsay that it is one of the most fundamental 
duties and purposes of the schools to teach a proper regard 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship; and a proper 
conception of the duties of citizenship should include a willing- 
ness to prepare for the defense of our flag. If the dreaded oc- 
casion should arise—if this Nation should ever become involved 
in a war of any consequence—the probability is that thousands 


are not 


this country. Must we again send them forth untrained, un- 
drilled, aud unprepared, or are we willing to sacritice a little 
knowledge of chemistry and a little knowledge of geometry 
or some other branch that they may be trained and prepared for 
the unforeseen? The duties of citizenship require the youth of 
this country not only to acquire un intellectual und moral equip- 
ment to fit them for good citizenship, but also to acquire the 
means that will enable them to defend the institutions and 
homes of this Nation under all circumstances. 

As I stated before, there was much opposition among the 
school authorities of Pennsylvania to the introduction of any 
kind of military training in the schools. It was a source of 
great satisfaction to me that the replies from a large number 
of these school authorities showed a keen appreciation of the 
necessities and possibilities of military training. A few of 
the letters received by me demonstrate the trend of opinion 
among some of the teachers themselves. 

Dr. George H. Wilson, superintendent of the Radnor Publie 
Schools, of Wayne, Pa., wrote: 


I would say that if there Is any medium through which respect for 
righteous authority and an adequate sense of responsibility for civic 
duty can be inoculated in our people, 1 belleve that almost any means 
would justify the end sought. I am ar to militarism as the term 
is eye $ applied, as we do not want to duplicate in our country the 
condition that now encompasses one of the European nations, but I 
can see no reason why some phase of this work could not be adapted 
to our schools with profit both to the individual and to the Nation. 


Dr. E. L. Kemp, principal of the State Normal School at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., wrote: 


I have received your letter asking my opinion on the subject of mili- 
tary training in our schools. I am very glad that you have both the 

triotism and good sense to do what you are doing in the matter. 

he time has come when we must recognize the fact that our schools 
exist not only in the interest of the boys and girls individually, but 
also in the interest of the community, the State, and the Nation, and 
that the business of the school is to educate the boys and giris for 
useful 3 

No man has the right to enjoy the privileges of citizenship who ís 
not at the same time willing to meet all the obligations of citizenship. 
Therefore no man ts properly educated to accept his obligations and 
fulfill them as efficiently as possible. The belief that we are approach- 
ing the time when there will be no further danger of great wars is 

sed on beautiful and attractive sentiment, but on very r judg- 
ment, If our country and its institutions are precious to us, we 
ought to think it one of the first obligations of citizenship to pre- 
serve and develop them, even if it is necessary to fight in order to do 
so. Inasmuch as it is not one man’s duty more than another's to risk 
his life for his country, every boy who is to be a citizen ought to be 
thoroughly prepared for military service within the limits of possibility. 
The Dany of such preparation is that it cultivates the sense of citizen- 
ship and its obligations in boys as nothing else can do, and aiso the 
appreciation of a fine physique, which the raining helps to tke S 
Both fit the boy for other than military service. If it were possib 
for the United States to pass a law requiring military training in all 
the schools above the pope grade, I would advocate that strenuously, 
but I know that it m ble for the country to do that now. 
The proper thing therefore is to work up to the desired result by wise 


graduations. 

In the first place, it strikes me that our War Department should take 
its cue from the Agricultural Department in some things. The Agri- 
cultural Department prepares bulletins with systematic plans ftor 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive lessons in agriculture to be used in 
the schools. It strikes me that it would be a good thing if the War 
Department planned a system of physical training, commencing in the 
very lowest grades of the school, looking forward to the introduction 
of military training, fitting in th the system and Sigh it, the 
military taining to be introduced as pacsi as it can in harmony 
with the age and development of the boys. 

I think the time has come tor the National Government to modify its 
plan for the introduction of military training into the higher schools 
of learning. As it is now, only coileges that can furnish a certain num- 
ber of students for the training and can, therefore, employ a military 
officer may receive help from the United States for mi shear? A training, 
judging from our experience in efforts to get help from the Government 
to introduce military training in our school. t seems to me that it 
would be wise for the National Government to offer the necessary 
equipment to any college or normal school in any State that wishes to 
introduce military ning, even if the number of boys Is relatively 
small, provided, of course, that the schools give bonds for the property 
— proper guaranty that the necessary tralning will be given by the 
sel 


ool. 

Many of the graduates from these colleges and normal schools natur- 
ally go into the public schools, and they would help te introduce the 
system of physical and military training there. They would also heip 
cultivate in the different States the spirit which would gradually pre- 
pare the States to accept a law for universal military preparation in 
the schools. 


The letter received from Dr. William R. Straughn, of the 
State Normal School of Pennsylvania, stated: 


1 received your letter Inquiring about my opinion as regards a cer- 
tain form of military training in our normal school. Personally | am 
very much in favor of this for the good which may come to the young 
men who participate in this kind of exercise, as well as for the fact 
that I am entirely in accord with something that will ald in training 
young men in case of an absolute emergency, such as war, or some 

ilar catastrophe (for in general war js a catastrophe). 

Before answering ne letter, however, I laid this matter before our 
faculty, consisting of about 40 members, and the opinion of all of them 
who expressed themselves, and most of them Joined in the discussion, 
is that they would like to see a ed form of military training insti- 
wieg at our school, but not to such an extent as to create a military 
spirit. 


. 
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I find that the sentiments expressed by R. M. Steele, super- 
intendent of the Latrobe public schools, Latrobe, Pa., are as 
follows: 


I am not in favor of military trainin 
school. 1 do believe. however, that un per conditions milita 
train! when carried on in conjunction th physical culture w 
would advisable in the high school. In schools where is 
made for physical culture, military instruction. which would include 
marching tactics, manual of arms, and where possible target practi 
would not oniy aid in giving the Nation a trained citizen army 
would also produce results in the schools where this training is 


ven. 
Personally I see no menace of militarism in ‘the introduction of such 
trainin mto the high schools, and I Armily believe that would 
be venelited by having had this military training. It may be of interest 
in this connection to state that I have sufficient faith in military trato- 
ing in connection with physical culture that I have planned such a 
course and expect its introduction in our own high school. 


Dr. Albert Montgomery, superintendent of the German town- 
ship schools, McClellandtown, Pa., writes: 


1 belleve in military training In the public schools because it will be 
chea; most 3 a pping of citizen 


im the grades below the high 
w. 


Gevekiped by «ech b at se AS 
eloped by auc ning; use n 
— rf country that seems sometimes to be — — 


he x 
War is terrible, but there are conditions that may be about 
in the of nations that are more n war, con- 
ditions may be forced upon us at any moment. The world seems to be 


this conflict now waging Europe? if we are not what is 

Sion ete ot Bagel Tsun tates’ rten ti Shag 
ers o am a be. a “ay 

trust 12 Le 2 fore 


ef 
7 bd 
pi 


rd, bof £ our powder Hod 
military training in the pubile schools, for t seems 
logical solution of military training in this coun if we hare 
it of too tone. We may be in need of ‘sol 
We can develop them in our schools. 


Dr. S. H. Dean, superintendent of the public schools at Mount 
Carmel, Pa., wrote: 


My investigation and experience have led me to the conclusion ‘that 
nia drili and training devel for 
n 


they are developing a robust 
learn to obey orders with i obedience. 


From the pen of Dr. E. M. Balsbaugh, superintendent of the 
public schools at Lebanon, Pa., I received the following: 


We have accompanied undergoing military discipline and training in 
the 155 schools, organized 2 votunteers. I belleve that in 
the third and fourth years of the public high schools milita: 
tion might be required of ali able-bodied boys, but for the 
ond years it shouid be largely voluntary. 
„2j ĩ ĩ1V“ ne eae ee ee reke e 

oes len o the mo 0 men, the developmen 
instincts, instills respect for authority, devel 
a proper regard for civic duties and responsibiliti 
ing in an excellent 8 development and N aes 
n this city there s been little or no opposition to the military 
tre already instituted. The local papers indorse the move en- 
rely. 


Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, president of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, the oldest and largest high school in that 
city, wrote to me as follows: 


In response to your inquiry of February which did not reach 
me until yesterday, I wish to that 1 favor introduction of mili- 
sary training into the public ht schools to a limited extent, and 
under the conditions created by the proper work of these schools. 

1 should deprecate the devotion of much of the time now taken 
for classroom work to military science and tactics,” as the demands 
of the universities for their preparation teave but tittie time for that 
purpose: In fact, 1 think taat most of what your phrase covers should 

evolve upon the colleges and universities, whose students are better 
fitted to undertake it. But 1 do think that rint tiaa and rifle 
naa re ge well be given in the high schools, ut any loss to 


e academic work. 

1 should especially welcome the drill as alding the development of 
both the physique and the morals of the stuuent. My experience with 
my own son's attendance at a military academy leads me to believe 
that it is the best possible corrective of a tend to hollowness of 
chest and roundness of chon ape arg E often result in lung diseases. 
Also the drill helps to correct u bad tendency in the American boy to 
look around after getting an order, to see if it is meant seriously. 


1 7 a letter from Gen. Edward de V. Morrell, of Phila- 
delphia, Th which he stated: 


For the past 25 years I have been interested in militar: 
nected with the State, and had military drills, and “ set g up“ ex- 
ercises included in the curriculum of our two industrial and vocational 
schools, where we have between four and five hundred students, 1 have 
found that the drills and exercises haye maintained largely to r ct 
ra authority ; for self-government among the stuđents ae individual 

evelopment. 

The board of education of Philadelphia, of which 1 have the honor 
of being a member, recently ee me as chairman of a 
committee to consider the advisability of introducing ‘military training 
in the high schools of this city, and it is the intention of the committee 
to consider the subject in the near future, 


work con- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 28, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave heretofore 
granted, I desire to extend my remarks by printing in the 
Record a letter that I have written to the editors of a number 
of newspapers in Arizona, the substance of which is as follows: 

The Hay bill to increase the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
of the United States passed the House by a vote of 
which is a good indication that this measure is satis- 
to the great majority of the American people. The bill 
fer a Regular Army of 140,000 men, which can be ex- 

to 207,000 by calling the reserves to the colors when 
declared. I voted to increase the standing Army by 
men because I have believed for a long time that more 
needed to properly discharge the functions of an 
time of peace. The conditions in Mexico for the past 
have been argument enough for a reasonable military 
As matters stand to-day, with our troops in pursuit 
there are not enough soldiers available to properly 
the lives and property of our citizens who reside along 
the southern border. 
THE NATIONAL GUARD, 


i 


mot a shot would be fired against an Invader from across the 
ocean by any one of them until after our Navy has lost control 
of the sea. 

CONTINENTAL ARMY ABANDONED, 

The federalization of the National Guard takes the place of 
the continental-army plan proposed by the General Staff and 
advocated by ex-Secretary Garrison. This scheme never was 
anything but a makeshift. The Army officers admit that they 
advanced this idea, knowing that it was impractical, to demon- 
strate that ultimately the American people must agree to uni- 
versal military service if we are to be adequately prepared 
for war. Neither Congress nor the country is ready for con- 
scription in time of peace, and consequently any plan looking to 
this end was discarded. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF MILITIA. 


After careful consideration the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs unanimously agreed that Congress has ample authority 
under the Constitution to control and develop the Organized 
Militia so as to make it a first-class fighting force. The found- 
ers of this Republic, with the experience of the Revolution 
fresh in their minds, knew exactly what they were doing when 
they drafted the article of the Constitution relating to the 
militia. Washington, Madison, Monroe, and Patrick Henry 
can be quoted to show that they all understood that Congress has 
power to make the militia a national force capable of meeting 
every military exigency of the United States. Because Con- 
gress has not heretofore exercised its full authority, is no 
reason why it can not do so at this time. 


AMENDMENTS. 


The Hay bill was amended in several particulars when it 
was under consideration in the House. Of course, I supported 
my own amendment, which provides for reserves by the or- 
ganization of a fourth battalion when any regiment of the 
National Guard is in the service of the United States in time 
of war. Such depot battalions will train recruits and forward 
them to the front as casualties occur, thus keeping the regi- 
ments in the field at full war strength. By the adoption ef, 
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this amendment there will always be a force in each State for 
use in case of an emergency. 


RESERVE OFFICERS. 


¥ voted for the Gard amendment which was adopted, and 
which provides that graduates of educational institutions who 
have completed a prescribed course of military instruction un- 
der an Army officer may be appointed as temporary second 
lieutenants in the Regular Army for at least six months. After 
this period of training they will be transferred to the reserve 
officers’ corps, and will be subject to call for active service for 
10 years. The great majority of the officers who are now serv- 
ing in the French and German Armies were called from the 
reserve lists, und it is estimated that in time under this plan 
the United States will have a reserve of 50,000 officers. 


SFORT-TERM ENLISTMENTS. 


I favored the Gardner amendment which was adopted by a 
vote of 204 to 198. This amendment provides that after one 
year's active service an enlisted man may be transferred to the 
reserve provided his commanding officer certifies that he is a 
proficient soldier. As a member of the reserve he will be subject 
to call for six years. The Regular Army should be used as a 
training school for officers and men, and it was for this reason 
that I supported both the Gard and the Gardner amendments, 


LARGE STANDING ARMY, 


I helped to defeat the Kahn amendment because I am con- 
vinced that, without compulsory military service, it is useless 
to authorize a standing army of 240,000 men. The Adjutant 
General reports that not more than 50,000 voluntary enlistments 
can be obtained during the ordinary year. With a three-year 
enlistment period this means that we may have a standing Army 
of about 150,000 men. The only way to get any more soldiers 
is by conscription, and the great majority of the American peo- 
ple are opposed to drafting men into the Regular Army in time 
of peace, 

PAYING FOR PREPAREDNESS. 


The increases that are going to be made in the Army and 
Navy will cost money and the question is, “ Who is going to 
pay the bills?“ Personally, I believe that when the common 
peuple, the workingmen and women of this Nation, give the 
lives of their sons to the country in time of war, that they have 
made the greatest of all sacrifices and they should not be asked 
to do more. For this reason I am opposed to levying any tax 
for war purposes the burden of which falls upon the people 
generally. There is cn abundance of wealth in this country 
that can be taxed to support a greater Army and Navy, and I 
shall vote to see that this wealth which cries so loud for protec- 
tion from a foreign attack pays the bills for preparedness. 
Most of the Democratic Congressmen favor this policy so that 
you can look for an increase in the taxes on Il comes, a tax on 
large inheritances, and we will also try to find a way to tax 
the profits of the munition makers, 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 7 
In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I was sincerely disappointed 
yesterday to learn that the Committee on the Judiciary had de- 
termined by a vote of 10 to 9 to indefinitely postpone the con- 
sideration of all proposed constitutional amendments, This ac- 
tion by the Judiciary Committee means that none of the joint 
resolutions proposing an amendment to the Constitution ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women, which have heretofore 
been introduced and referred to that committee, can be again 
voted upon during this Congress. In order, therefore, that the 
committee may have an equal-suffrage resolution before it in 
case a majority of its members should change their opinion on 
this question, [ have to-day reintroduced the original Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, which is as follows: 

Joint: resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 

: United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 


Resolved, etc., That the following article be proposed to the legisla- 
tures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of the sald legis- 


latures, shall be valid as part of said Constitution, namely: 
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“ARTICLE —. F 
“Ssction 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 


not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 


count of sex. 
ess shall have 


“Szc. 2. Con 
enforce the provisions of this art 


That the adoption of the Susan B. Anthony amendment is 
favored by the great majority of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent is conclusively shown by the following reso- 
lution which was transmitted to me by the chairman and seere- 
tary of the Democratic State central committee of Arizona: 


Resolved, That we, the Democratic State committee of Arizona, as- 
sembled in Phoenix this 4th day of March, 1916, in response to the 
desires of the women voters of our State, urge Con: s to pass forth- 
with on to the legislatures of the several States, for ratification, the 
Susan B Anthony amendment, known in this Congresss as the Suther- 
land-Mondell resolution. We recommend this action in no spirit of 
party advantage but solely with the desire that the women of America 
may be placed on the same political plane as the men of the Nation and 
because we recognize that it is unwise to delay —.— the establish- 
ment of equality between the women of the East and West. 8 


All of the political parties in my State indorsed woman 
suffrage prior to its adoption in Arizona, and that this issue is 
still considered to be strictly nonpartisan was further demon- 
strated by the approval of a resolution at a recent meeting of 
pe Arizona Republican State central committee, which is as 

ollows: 


Resolved, That we, the Republican State committee of Arizona, meet- 
ing this isth day of March, 916, in Phoenix, in r mse to the desires 
of the women voters of all political parties of our State, urge Congress 
to pass forthwith the Sutherland-Mondell woman suffrage amendment 
on to the several States for ratification. We urge this action in a 
spirit of fair play in order that the women of America may enjoy the 
same rights under the United States Constitution as do the men and 
in order that the harassing condition of political dis- 
ability for the women of the East may end in enfranchisement for all 
citizens under our flag without distinction of race, color, or sex. 


I have also received the following resolution, which indicates 
that the people of Arizona are earnestly in favor of extending 
the right to vote to all the women of the United States: 


Resolved, That this mass meeting, composed of men and women 
voters of Arizona, assembled in Tucson this 20th day of March, 1916, 
calls upon 27 ore to pass forthwith on to the Sta for ratification, 
the pasos B. thony amendment enfranchising all the women of the 
country. 


pore; by appropriate legislation, to 
e.“ 


To Survey Chattahoochee to Make River Navigable from 
Atlanta to Gulf. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, already granted, I submit an article from 
the Carroll County Times descriptive of conditions on the Chat- 
tahoochee River in the district I represent. The situation pre- 
sented by that river at and below Franklin, Gu., presents the 
most inviting prospect for generating hydroelectricity to manu- 
facture cyanamid and other commodities necessary for the War ` 
Department and for the farmers of the country to use in agri- 
culture, The passage of the general dam bill as reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will insure 
enough dams on that river, without a cent of cost to the Gov- 
ernment, to manufacture from the air all the lime nitrates that 
we now import from Chile at a cost of $22,000,000 a year. At 
the same time slack-water navigation would be promoted without 
cost to the Government to furnish transportation for manufac- 
tured and agricultural products along the river. All of this 
could be done at a cost of one-third the cost of the Keokuk 
project, and that fact makes it inviting to private capital. The 
War Department, having thoroughly surveyed the river, is fully 
informed as to the conditions. In case it is determin that the 
Government shall itself erect a plant, the most economical and 
advantageous location for it can be found at the several shoals 
between Franklin and Goat Rock. 

The article is as follows: 


TO SURVEY CHATTAHOOCHEE TO MAKE RIVER NAVIGABLE FROM ATLANTA 
TO GULF. 

William Garrard, writing in the Sunday Atlanta Journal, has the 
foliowing to say with regard to making the Chattahoochee River navi- 
gable to Atlanta: 

“Atlanta port by 1920 is rapidly changing from a dream to an actu- 
ality. A 

WMplrty Government engineers have advanced down the Chattahoo- 
chee from a point 8 miles above Bolton to Protector Creek, near the Chat- 
tahoochee brick yards, These engineers will go as far ag Franklin, 
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Ga., by next winter. They are making a survey of the river to deter- 
mine the location, size, and character of dams and locks necessary 
to make the Chattahoochee navigable from the Gulf of Mexico to 


Atlanta. 

“ Out of the 1915 river and harbors appro riation Gen. Dan C. King- 
man, Chief of Government Engineers, se de $27,000 for the prelimi- 
nary work on the Chattahoochee. This money is now being spent on 
the survey from a point near Atlanta to Franklin. 

“The vernment’s plans, already mapped out for making Chatta- 
hoochee navigable, are: 

“To construct a dam, 150 feet higher than the present water level, 
at Franklin, Ga., 67 miles from Atlanta. This flood about 48,000 
acres of land and will back the river up to navigable depth as far as 
camy Creek, a point near Camp Creek, 23 miles from Atlanta. 

“To build at Camp Creek a dam 40 feet above water level. This 
will back up water the river as far as Howell Mill Bridge, near 
Atlanta, making it navigable for this distance. It will also flood about 
7,500 acres of land. 

“To build a series of low dams between Franklin and West Point. 
The river between these points runs through a very flat section com- 
paratively easy to work. 

“To utilize the many power dams between West Point and Colum- 
bus by building locks around them. 

“Additional reservoir dams were planned near Gainesville on the 

Soquee River. one of che main tributaries of the Chattahoochee. hese 
dams would be used to hold water for emergency purposes in case the 
Chattahoochee, near Atlanta, became too low for navigation. 
The Government is making the survey to Baers these plans in 
tangible form. Then the Government is to stop and turn the 
matter over either to private capital, the State of Georgia, municipai 
interests, or any other interests which wish to undertake the actuai 
development. 

“A. A. Simonton, Government engineer in charge, says the Govern- 
ment plans to show how these huge dams can be constructed with locks 
for navigation, and then wants the dam sites to be bought and the 
structures erected by private capital. 

“Would it be worth doing? 

“The dam at Franklin,“ says Mr. Simonton, will make the one 
at Bull Sinice look like a child’s mud dam and the one at Camp Creek 
will be almost equal size. Any private concern which built these dams 
would have the 1 bros use of the enormous horsepower development 
for electrical and other hoe ere 

“It is stated from g authority that the Government has still 
another end in view in making this $27,000 survey—that of plann 
sites for nitrogen-making piants. The only nitrogen plant at present 
is sald to be the one at N gare Falls; yet it is an accepted fact that 
nitrogen can be made from hydroelectricity—can be taken bodily from 
the air. Germany has scores of such plants, and makes her own nitro- 
gen for explosives. The United States Government is trying to interest 

rivate capital in building such pauu along the Chattahoochee River, 
: renee th < country at present has to depend upon improved nitrogen 
‘or its supply. 

It's a huge proposition,” said Mr. Simonton, “one that looks 
almost like an impossible dream. But, if one can realize that it is not 
a dream but a possibility, money and properly directed thought and 
energy will make the whole thing a reality.’ 

At present Columbus is the head of navigation on the Chattahoochee, 
and because of the droughts which lower the depth of the river, traffic 
is irregiar, and often nded. The ambitious plans outlined here 
would maintain a mean level depth from Apalachicola Bay, at the 
mouth of the Chattahoochee, ali the way to Atlanta. Atlanta could 
then have fresh Apalachicola oysters brought up on the river boats. 

“Mr. Simonton, in outlining the Government's survey plans, did not 
minimize the great difficulties which exist, or the large engineering 
feats which must be accomplished. 

“The chief trouble about making the Chattahoochee navigable to 
Atlanta is Atianta’s attitude above sea level. This is the reason for 
the huge dams and cer | locks— the boats would really have to climb 
up water ladders to reach Atlanta. 

“Columbus js 190 feet above sea level. West Point, 556; Franklin, 
626; Atlanta, 743. The drop in the river, starting from Atlanta, is 
a fall of 117 feet in the 67 miles between Atlanta and Franklin, a fall 
of 74 feet in the 38 miles between Franklin and West Point, and of 385 
feet in the 35 miles between West Point and Columbus. 

“Mr. Simonton pointed out that, although the building of the dams 
would inundate much lowland along the river, yet e damagin 
coas — . would be done away with for good and al 
And, he sa 
or less worthless land. Also, there are extremely few farm houses 
along the river.“ 


The MeLemore Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. POU, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 7, 1916. 


Mr. POU, Mr. Speaker, having obtained permission to ex- 
tend in the Recorp remarks submitted on the 7th day of March, 
I shall print the letter of the President asking that the McLe- 
ve resolution be considered by the House and action taken 
thereon: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 29, 1910. 
My Dran Mu. Pou: Inasmuch as I learn that Mr. Henry, the cbair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, is absent in Texas, 1 take the liberty 
of calling your attention, as ranking member of the committee, to a 


matter of grave concern to the country which can, I believe, be handled; 
under the rules of the House, only by that committee. 

The report that there are divided counsels in Congress in regard to 
the foreign policy of the Government is, being made industrious use of 
in foreign capitals. I believe that report to false,’ but se long as it 
is anywhere credited it cam not fail to do the greatest harm and ex- 


pose the country to the most serious risks. I therefore feel justified 
asking that your committee will permit me to urge an early vote 
upon, the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen 
which have recently been so much talked about, in order that there 
may be afforded an immediate 3 for full public discussion 
and action upon them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept 
away and our foreign relations once more cleared of damaging mis- 
understandings. : 
The matter is of so grave importance and lies so clearly within the 
field of Executive initiative that I venture to hope that your committee 
will not think that I am taking an unwarranted liberty in making this 
suggestion as to the business of the House; and I very earnestly com- 
mend it to their immediate consideration. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Hon, Epwarp W. Pov, 
House of Represcutatircs. 


The Committee on Rules reported the following resolution : : 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consideration of House resolution 147; that 
there shall be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. FLOOD) and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER] ; that at the conclusion of said gen- 
eral debate the said resolution shall be considered under the general 
rules of the House. 

It will be seen that the President urged an early vote upon 
the resolution, which he hoped would be taken after opportunity 
for full public discussion. I have received inquiries asking if 
the President requested that the McLemore resolution be laid 
on the table. His letter addressed to the Committee on Rules 
will answer that question. Let it speak for itself. It is so 
clear that comment is not necessary. The House of Representa- 
tives must legislate in accordance with its rules, A very com- 
mon way of defeating a bill or resolution is to lay it on the table. 
The resolution reported by the Committee on Rules afforded 
opportunity for full public discussion. The action of the House 
in laying any bill or resolution on the table is exactly the same 
as a vote taken resulting in the defeat of such bill or resolution. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C.HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a nation’s honor, the protection 
of its citizens, and the perpetuation of its institutions are not 
party questions or the foibles of personal ambition. Motives 
such as these should not actuate our judgment or sway our 
opinion on the subject now before us. 

“Government means authority, and in the last analysis all 
government rests upon force.” The true purpose of a demo- 
cratic government is best expressed in the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States “to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” With that admonition of the fathers 
before us, with the history of other nations as a chart for our 
guidance, it is our duty to determine whether or not adequate 
provision has been made for the “common defense” and if the 
Nation is prepared to defend itself should trouble arise during 
or after the present conflict in Europe. 

During the past half century our increase in wealth and popu- 
lation has been so marvelous and our success in surmounting 
every crisis so vasily attained that many of our people are 
obsessed with the belief that we can continue on our course un- 
mindful of every precaution, heedless to every warning, in- 
different to all the danger signals which the experience of other 
countries flash across our path. The long interval of peace en- 
joyed by the Republic since the close of the Civil War—inter- 
rupted only by the relatively unimportant War with Spain—led 
many to believe that war was a thing of the past, or at least 
so remotely improbable that it was useless to make any prepa- 
ration against the possibility of trouble. Many have maintained 
that peace or war was a matter for us alone to deeide; while 
others argued that the surrounding oceans gave us adequate 
protection. The conflict in Europe has dispelled the delusion 
regarding universal peace—wars are neither impossible or im- 
probable; steam, electricity, and the skill of the shipbuilder 
has all but destroyed the protection which the Atlantic. and 
Pacific formerly afforded; and no sane man can harbor the be- 
lief that when the hour arrives for some nation to strike, either 
because of some grievance, real or fancied, or in defiance of 
the Monroe doctrine, that such nation will give us time to pre- 
pare, Another reason for our lethargy is due to the encrmous 
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size and wealth of our country which has led us to confuse and 
anistake military resources for military strength. 

From all sections of the country comes a demand for a larger 
and more efficient national defense, and it is our duty as trus- 
tees of the interests of the people to adopt measures of real 
preparedness—preparedness that will protect. Our citizens will 
be satisfied with nothing short of it and they demand it now. 

Preparation will be costly; no one denies that. It can not 
be otherwise, but I prefer to spend millions for defense rather 
than billions for tribute. This country is great enough and 
rich enough to provide it. Fire departments, police forces, life- 
boats, and quarantine stations are necessary, but the funds ex- 
pended in their upkeep is money well spent. The premium we 
pay on our fire-insurance policy may seem like money wasted, 
but it is protection—a safeguard for the future. In my judg- 
ment a more efficient and effectual marshaling of the forces of 
defense for this country is also necessary. We trust they will 
never be called Into ‘action, and ‘that the great insurance policy 
thus created may never be collected. It is protection, and we 
can consider the preminm we pay each year as part of a huge 
guaranty fund. 

My vote in favor of preparedness will be recorded in the firm 
conviction that it is the surest guarantee of peace. Some 
maintain that military and naval strength may be the cause of 
provoking war. I challenge that statement. Do quarantine 
stations spread disease? Do lifeboats hanging at a ship's 
dayits make storms more liable? Do safety devices on rail- 
road trains increase the number of accidents? No; and proper 
defense of this country will not make war more imminent. 
Were we a Nation seeking additional territory or world power, 
military and naval strength might be a means of provoking hos- 
tilities, but while we remain true to the spirit and the letter of 
our institutions and our ideals and centinue as the standard 
bearer of liberty and justice we need have no fear that we 
are paving the way for a cataclysm of blood. As the Hon. 
Oscar Strauss has so eloquently said: 


I deny emphatically that preparedness leads to war. I assert with 
deep conyiction that thorough on the t of America 
will be the best t there will be 


pedo kee that the world can have 

f it’ for this country to be threatened by 
wh oe such a 

be better averted by weakness or by ? II it is * ble for 


t war —and who can 
say that it is not possihle—enn 
nounced by any other nation than 
such a world peace by weakness or by 

Surmounting the great dome above us, standing as a beacon 
on the highway of civilization, rises the majestic figure of 
Liberty. It is the masterpiece of an inspired genius. One hand 
of that noble statue supports a shield while the other grasps 
a sword. It is liberty liberty armed and prepared. Could 
those eyes of bronze have vision, they would behold on the 
banks of the Potomac Mount Vernon, beautiful and peaceful ; 
and could those eyes penetrate the hallowed light of those rooms 
they would see two swords hanging upon the walls above which 
is this inscription, taken from the last will and testament of 
George Washington: 

To each of my nephews I give one of the swords of which I may die 
possessed. ‘These swords are ed with an injunction not to 
unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood ex it be for self- 
defense, or in defense of their country and its rights, and in the 
latter case to keep them unsheathed and prefer with them in 
‘their hands to the relinquishment 

To those who may rely on the past for guidance in the future 
let me quote from Washington's second Inaugural address, when 
he says: 

The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that contrary 
to the order of human events they will forever keep at a distance those 
poom appeals to arms with which every other nation abounds. There 

a Tank due to the United States among nations which will be with- 
held, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. 

I would be unmindful of the faith of my fathers and forgetful 
of the environment in which I was born and reared were I not 
to utter a fervent prayer that peace, peace and good will to men, 
would forever be the blessing of this Nation. I would be 
untrue to myself were I to hope for less, But we are living 
in times not of our own making, surrounded by conditions not 
of our own choosing, and so long as hate and jealousy and envy 
play on the heartstrings of mankind we owe a duty to ourselves 
and to unborn generations to protect and defend our heritage of 
democracy. We are no longer an isolated Nation, and whether 
we will it or not we must play our part in the progress of civili- 
zation and be willing to meet its probelms, With our vast 
foreign trade now receiving a mighty impetus from South Amer- 
ica; with our citizens scattered over the whole earth; with our 
interests interwoven with the Interests of all the nations on the 
globe; with the whole economic structure of Europe being swept 
away in the conflict now raging, we must not think that the 
seas will shield us from the issues which confront us and which 


with increasing force will demand our attention. We can not 


| shirk; we must not fail in the duties inposed upon us by our 


position in the family of nations. 

We hear much these days of what the Government is doing 
for the people and little as to what the people are doing for the 
Government. I approve of Government aid and assistance in 
the various fields of our activities, but in the mad rush of our 
prosperity we are apt to forget our obligations to the State. A 
nation's greatest asset, whether in peace or in war, is the pa- 
triotism of her people and the willingness with which they as- 
sume and carry forward the responsibilities of citizenship. In 
this connection let me quote an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Ledger of March 18: 


What ihe Nation needs is a new birth of patriotism in order that 


tion of military service shou'd 
willing to train himself to take up arms to defend the Nation he should 
have no in its government. As a eee 1 this is 
sound, but it can never be applied in the United States. Some way 
must be found, however, to impress upon the men of military age and 
* the duty of assisting in the formation of a large 
reserve force of trained men. The Regular is the proper first iine 
of defense. A second line, composed of train 


needed. ps 
well form a th Hine of defense, which could have ample time for 
=. after frst alarm. And the fourth 
the great mass of untrained citizens who would be called upon to 
the other reserves had taken the feld. 


Peace—yes, peace—with honor to our institutions and honor 
to ourselves on land and sea; but national weakness does not 
make for peace; treaty stipulations do not guarantee it; pre- 


cepts of international law do not assure it; 3,000 miles of ocean 


will not make it absolute. Let the dream of universal arbitra- 
tion and disarmament remain the goal of our aspirations, the 
hope of a coming day; but while conditions are as they are and 
while men are actuated by greed and avarice, we must be will- 
ing and ready to meet with force, if need be, the aggressor and 
the trespasser upon our rights. Might that is wrong must be 
met by might that is right. General disarmament must be the 
desire of every thoughtful man, but for a rich and prosperous 
nation to disarm alone and remain unprotected in the midst of 
an armed world would invite trouble and disaster. As Senator 
Lodge has said: 


D: A we ofer a standing invitation to ag- 
gression and attack and the idea that we can meet by 
8p: to arms when the moment comes is a dream so wild that it 


— be grotesque if it were not tragic. 

It may be asked, What danger threatens? I do not know; I 
trust there is none. We no war; we anticipate no 
trouble; but good judgment dictates that we prepare the country 
for any emergency which might arise. 

Let us approach this question calmly as courageous, patriotic 
citizens. We should not be led astray by the jingo, clamoring 
for a great standing army and the most powerful navy on earth, 
neither should we be lulled to sleep by the memories of the 
glorious deeds of seventy-six, thinking that in the modern 
method of warfare we can spring to arms at a moment's notice 
and stand up against rapid-fire guns and long-range artillery. 
Molly Pitcher ramming last year's almanacs down the mouth 
of a smooth-bore gun will not win any battles in the twentieth 
century. Patriotism is as virile and as deeply impregnated in 
the hearts of our people to-day as it has ever been in our histury, 
but patriotism must be tempered with judgment and supported 
by organization which will make effective the enthusiasm and 
devotion of our citizens. There is a middle course, which avoids 
the evil of one extreme and lessens the danger of the other— 
efficient preparedness for defense. This is not militarism. If 
it was, I would oppose it. Preparedness is no more militarism 
than an efficient police force is autocracy. It does not mean 
war against any nation nor war for any nation; it is simply pro- 
tection for the homes and hearthstones of our people. 

Our military arm should be strengthened by providing for a 
larger army both in actual service and in reserve, by the estab- 
lishment of military courses In our colleges and institutions 
of learning, and by providing training camps for drills and 
maneuvers. 

But, nbove all, we should enlarge our Navy and increase the 
means of defending our coasts and harbors. We need more 
battleships, more cruisers, more submarines, more destroyers, 
more men, and we want them now. We should have ships of 
great speed, mounting heavy long-range guns. A few years ago 
an indicated horsepower of 25,000 on a battleship was considered 
enormous. ‘To-day England is building ships with a horsepower 
of 60,000. Speed and range of guntire arc all-essential features 
in naval warfare, for it enables the ship possessing them to pick 
its location and choose its time of fighting. I am in favor of a 
large fleet of submarines and destroyers, vessels of light draft 
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and small cost, in comparison to the dreadnaughts, which can be 
quickly mobilized at points along the coast and at the harbor 
entrances. We should also increase our Coast Artillery and 
have on hand both for the Army and Navy an adequate supply of 
ammunition and arms. 

The great need is and will be for properly trained officers. 
We have already increased the facilities at Annapolis and to 
a smaller extent at West Point. I doubt if these will be suffi- 
cient. I can not divorce myself of the idea that instead of 
greatly augmenting the quarters at West Point, it would be 
better to establish other training academies, located in various 
parts of the country. What better institution could be selected 
thar the Virginia Military Institution at Lexington, provided 
the Government could arrange with the State of Virginia for 
the transfer of this splendid college? Here is an institution 
possessed of traditions second only to West Point; here lie 
buried in state two great leaders of the South, Gen. Lee and 
Gen, Jackson; here is an institution with a course of training 
equal to that of the National Military Academy. 


system we would accomplish two things—the increase of our 
facilities without loss of time necessary to erect buildings and 
complete an organization, and the closer cementing of the ties 
between the North and South. Later it might be found feasible 
to establish a “ West Point” in the Mississippi Valley and an- 
other on the Pacific coast, so that all sections of the country 
could feel they were represented in the plan of protection. 

That our Atlantic seaboard is not now adequately protected 
is evidenced by the following letter from Admiral Dewey: 

Orrice OF THE ADMIRAL OF THB Navy, 
Washington, January 5, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Hicks: 1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
January 2, asking if, in my opinion, the shores of Long Island are 
not easily accessible for the dancing of troops from an enemy’s ship, 
and also how can we best protect those shores. 

In my opinion the whole south coast of rc i Island would present 
an easy landing place for an enemy, and the Navy alone can prevent 
landings, and that Navy must be strong enough to defeat the enemy. 

The Neves therefore, must ever remain our first and best line of 
defense. his defense, unless adequate, is impotent; and adequacy 
is not reached until the Navy is strong enough to meet on equal 
terms the navy of the strongest probable adversary. 

Very truly, yours, 
GEORGE Dewey. 

We on Long Island, with our exposed and unprotected coasts, 
our rich farm lancs and prosperous communities, and our prox- 
imity to New York City, the objective point of any invading force, 
can especially appreciate the urgent necessity of adequate de- 
fenses. 

America is a Nation of many creeds and many races. To those 
from lands across the sea we have extended a hand of welcome; 
we have inspired these pioneers with hope; we have offered them 
the opportunity of sharing our prosperity. They have been 
potent factors in developing and carrying forward our ever-ad- 
vancing civilization, and are part of the bone and sinew of 
America itself. They have adopted our traditions and stand 
with us, guardians of the destinies of America. 
I will not believe, that these sturdy sons from other shores, 
whose patriotism has never been doubted in the past, will ever 
be untrue to the spirit of America or disloyal to the flag under 
which they live. f 

This question of preparedness is a national one. It is a call 
to duty—a call that comes to us from every sculptured stone or 
lettered tablet that has been reared to the memory of those who 
made sacrifices for their country and their country’s honor, 

We pray for peace and raise our voices to the God of Hosts 
in earnest supplication that our children and our children’s 
children may be forever free from the horrors of war, but we 
stand for the rights and the honor of our Republic, and the man 
whose heart does not beat a little faster when he hears the 
strains of the Star-Spangled Banner or is not animated with 
sincere patriotism and undying love for country when Old Glory 
is raised to its “ place in the sun” is unworthy of being an Amer- 
ican citizen. f 


Bring me men to match my mountains; 
f me men to match my plains— 

Men with empires in their purpose 

And new eras in their brains. 

Pioneers to clear thought's marshland 

And to cleanse old errors few. 

Bring me men to match my mountains; 

Bring me men; bring me men. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY STATISTICS. 
The Navy. 
STRENGTH, 
The following data were taken from a document entitled 
“Information Concerning Some of the Principal Navies of the 


By acquiring: 
this college and incorporating it into the Federal training. 


I can not think, 
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World,” an official publication of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment: 


Relative standing at outbreak of European war. 


As would be the case if vessels now build- 


Present order (tonnage completed). ing were completed. 


Nation. Tonnage. Nation. 


Great Britain. 


Dreadnaughts “and a bat tlo cruisers, 
{July 1, 1914.) 


Building 
Nation. Built. jor author-} Total. 
ized. 

..“ ESE re AS eres anh So 29 17 46 
C 17 11 28 

ü MAA eo eadeno tp Aoise LaS LAVE 8 7 16 
„ A 3 9 12 

As ae ea Aea Aia Ta TAUPA E EN 2 6 8 


All countries now at war have greatly increased their building 
programs, so above notes do not hold good after July, 1914. 

Ships over 20 years old from date of launching, unless they 
have been reconstructed and rearmed within five years, are not 
included in above tables. 

The United States Navy on July 1, 1915. 


Building. 


Type of vessel. 


| 
Tons(esti- 
Number. Tons. Number. mated). 


Battleships —— S 
Battleshi readnaught). 
Coast Aalan ene p 


BIG GUNS. 
The following table is taken from the United States Navy 
Yearbook, 1915: 
Large guns (11 to 15 inch). 
Grand total 


Great ri ð ee Pe ĩ 564 
German - 320 
224 

2 20¢ 

— 164 


United States Nary recommended for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917. 


— e 


Building program for 


General | General 
Secretary Board of | Board of 
Daniels’s| Navy's | Navy’s 
Plan. first second 
plan. plan. 


wees webadcnsbencsdenstadsscescanacusns 2 
2 2 

30 
15 
7 


SOME REQUIREMENTS OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET, 


{Extract from the report of Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander in chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, Aug. 15, 1916.] 
RÉSUMÉ. 
; 5 brief, the principal weaknesses and requirements of the flect are as 
‘ollows : 
a) Shortage of officers. 
b 1 of men. 
c) Lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers. 
a) Limitations of mobility and seagoing qualities of submarines. 
e) Lack of aircraft. 
f) Lack of radio direction finder. 
(p) Too frequent overhaul of battleships. 
) Necessity of maintaining complements in active ships of the fleet, 
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1) Need of additional minin: sweeping vessels. 
; : ere in — annually with the 


(k) Need of battle target etice at lon 
1) Necessity for in facilities at t rendezvous. 
8 5 for division commanders for mining division and 


aux on. 

n jon for more speed in design of fighting craft Intended to 
operate with the fleet. 

(0) Need of antiaircraft guns. 


Naval expenditures of the principal naval powers of the world. 


on 
$61,721, 695. | $37,173,074 | $72,683,180 
68,438,301 | 46,315,800 | 67,079, OLL 
82,977,641 | 48,818,700 | 50,217,558 
104, 126, 192 „844,000 59, 740, 222 
116, 655, 826 | 49,110,300 | 60,178, 623 
109, 725,059- | 54,918,000 | 61,565,779 
98,392, 144 | 58,344,300 | 59, 514, 200 
117,353, 474 | 69,133,500 | 60, 685, 813 
12 24 979 | 80; 787,020 | 92,194, 018 
122; 247,365 | 95,047, 820 899, 
111; 791,980 | 103, 302,773 | 74, 102, 439 
559, O71 | 107,178,480 | 80, 371, 109 
129; 787, 233 | 109,989,096 | 81,692, 
136, 858, 301 | 112,091, 125 | 90, 164, 625 
141, 872, 786. | 113, 993, 329 | 123, 828, 872 


THE ARMY. 
[Extract from the Report of the Secretary of War, Nov. 15, 1914.} 
For the purpose of information the following table is pre- 
sented, showing the area, population, and military resources on 
a peace and war footing of other nations in comparison with 
ours: i 


Land forces of various countries. 


64,903,423 | 620,000. | 4, 000, 000 
360, 005, 200 | 1; 200.000 | 2 500 003 
233 
40 448,50 350,000 2,600, 009 
8882 230, 000 1, 200, 000 
36,706 87 0,000 1, 200, 009 
19,503,008 | 115,000 | 300.000 
1 „ gees 
ZO 510 42,000 0 
3 98, 781, 324 2225, 170 


} Excluding native arm: 


„160,000. 
Including Organized Militia and Philippine Scouts. 
Strength of United States Army June 30, 1915. 
[Report of Chief of Staff, United States Army.] 


Including 8,381 enlisted men of the Hospital and Quartermaster’s Corps. 


Coast FORTIFICATIONS. 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE (SEACOAST GUNS). 
{Extract from the report of 444 of Staff, United States Army, 


There is a serlous deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coast 
defenses, the supply which the department has been attempting to 
maintain being on the basis of approximately an hour’s full and active 
operation ot in the United States and a two hours’ full 
and active opera of the im oversea fortifications. According 
to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 
now av: le and provided for by appropriations is equal to about 73 
eet cont of this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for the 
mortars. 


{Extract from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
Oct. 18, 1915. i 


The full effectiveness of the existing seaeoast armament can not 
be attained under present conditions, because of the shortages in the 
suppiy of the essential accessories, such as ammunition, seärehlights, 
and control. Of the latter deficiencies, that of ammunition is the 
most se as JVP 
of the so-called one hour's allowance. That allowance is deemed 


wholly fnadequate, and no material measure of relief will be afforded 
unless future appropriations for ammunition are greatly in excess 
— 5 appropriations for that purpose that have been made 

The completion of the submarine-mine matériel ge eons for the 
mine defenses is another urgent need. This matériel should be main- 
tained at all times in a state of preparedness for immediate service, 
as naval attacks n our seacoast cities may occur coincidently with 
or even may p c a formal declaration of war. 


EXPOSURE OF OUR SEACOAST CITIES. 


[Extracts from the testimony of Brig. Gen. B. M. Weaver, United 
States Army, Chief of Coast Artillery, before the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House of Representatives, Jan. 19, 1916.] 
Gen. Weaver. I am ging this afternoon before the fortifications 

committee to urge additio fortifications, the necessity of which has 

been — — about by the evolution of naxal attack. new forti- 
fications include those at cape Henry, Rockaway Beach, San Fran- 
cisco, and one or two other places. 

Gen. Weaver. When we mounted guns at Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Wadsworth and at Sandy Hook it was not thought that ships could 
stand outside of Rockaway Beach and fire over the whole width of 
Long Island and Brooklyn and reach New York City. There were no 
guns mounted that could do that at that time. Now there are. A ship 
could do that and be beyond the range of any gun we haye mounted. 


SHORTAGE OF MEN FOR SEACOAST GUNS, 
(Extracts from the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, United States 
Army, Oct. 2, 1918. 

As the defenses outside of continental United States have been com- 
leted and made ready for their r n. to 

— to these a considerable number of Coast Artill troops 
the home fortifications to provide the R e mannin; es. When 
oversea fortifications are complete, 6,800 men will 
red for duty outside of the United States. This will leave in 
nited States only 410 officers and 12,219 men, which is — N 7 
the officers and 53 per cent of the enlisted men 
‘or providing a minimum . body for all mines and for 
that one-half of the and mortars which it is contemplated shall be 


the action of the coast States has been mere — 
m 
and 


ns for 
Ca 


the 

veston, and the Columbia are greatly below what they sho 
the policy which tha of the 

be manned by 


Jewish Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 30, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the city ef Birmingham, 
in which I reside, has a Jewish population of between three and 
four thousand. Quite a number of these are French, German, 


‘Bohemian, and Austrian Jews and their descendants, and have 


been in America for 20 years or more. The remainder of our 
Jewish population is: Russian in origin, with a few from the 
Balkan countries. 

While residing in that city for 25 years and being actively 
engaged in practice as a lawyer, it has been my good fortune 
to associate intimately with its Jewish population. Prior to my 
retiring from practice E had a large clientage among these 
people; in fact, most of them were my clients, In representing 
Jewish clients I necessarily beeame intimately acquainted with 
them, with their racial characteristics, with their families, and 
their domestic affairs. I formed many warm and lasting friend- 
ships with Jews. 

During the latter years of my practice I had associated with 
me as a junior partner one ef the brightest of the younger 
lawyers of my city. He was a Jew. of German extraction, and 
was in every respect a splendid type of the American Jew; 
refined, honest, courageous, brainy, and kind. 

The warm friendships which I have among the Jewish people 
have brought me into close relations with them, I flatter my- 
self that I know the Jews. I think 1 know their good qualities; 
I am also conscious of their weaknesses, for, of course, like all 
humanity, they have their weaknesses. 

I have visited many Jewish homes as a guest. I have par- 
taken of their hospitality, have sat with them at the 
family table, have eaten the wholesome kosher food, as well as 
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the splendid fare found on the tables of those who are net so 
strict in the orthodox faith. To be honest, E believe I like the 
kosher victuals best. 

From my own knowledge of the Jewish race, which, as F have 
stated, has been most intimate both as to the reformed and 
orthodox faiths. I assert that the Jews constitute a most iin- 
portant element of our citizenship and one which America 
eould illy afford to be without. There are many who admire 
the financial instinct of the Jews, and those who are ignorant 
of the real soul of the Jew imagine that money is the big thing 
in their lives. But I know the Jews well enough to knew that 
this is not true. The big thing In the life of a Jew is his family 
life—his wife, his children, and his home. I assert that there 
is no element of our people in America who have such tender 
and devoted domestic relations as our Jewish population, Strife 
and discord never enter the true Jewish home. 

Also, I would pay tribute to the Jew's benevolence, to his 
fraternal instinet, and to his love for mankind; and there is the 
poetry of the Jewish soul, its music, its art, its inspiration. 

In November, 1914, after I had been elected to Congress and 
just before I was to leave my city for Washington to take up 
the study of my official duties, I was the guest at a dinner 
given by my good friend Himon Abromson. The pleasure of the 
occasion was very great. I was well ucquainted in the home of 
my friend, who is a Jew. The other guests were Jews, and ali 
were of the orthedox faith and all my intimate personal friends. 

Mr. Abromson was born in Russia of poer parents and came 
to America alone, and practically destitute, when little more 
than a boy. By industry and honest and fair dealing he has 
made a success in our eountry, has amassed a competence, and 
now, in his middle manhood, is a substantial property owner 
and has 2 prosperous business, but still continues to reside in 
the modes“ home in my city which he has occupied for a num- 
ber of years. I look upon him not merely as my warm personal 
friend, but as a splendid citizen, a man of exemplary habits and 
character, and a solid and substantial man in every respect, 
whose werd is as good as his bond. 

As we sat at the table and partook of the palatable kosher 
food at the November dinner our host related to his guests 
some of his experiences as a boy in far-away Russia and told us 
of his early struggles and of the hard life of Jews in that land 
of oppression. After discoursing upon this subject for some time 
Mr. Abromson arose to his feet and, addressing his remarks to 
me, said: 

We have elected our friend to represent us in Congress at Washington, 
and in a few days he is to go away to take up his duties. He is known 
to every Jew in this city as the friend of the Jews, and they are his 
friends. We have one appeal to make to him—that is, that in his 
public life he will not forget the sufferings of our kinsfolk In Russia. 

Naturally I was much touched by the incident. I could not 
have done less than to make an appreciative response. I then 
stated to my friends who were present, for I understood the full 
significance of what had been said: 

I win never vote to keep the poor persecuted Russian Jews out of 
America. 

The pledge which I gave on that occasion was given deliber- 
ately and is n sacred one in my eyes. I shall not violate it. 

When the Burnett immigration bill was presented to Co 
I was anxious to observe its provisions as applicable te the 
Russian Jews. I had heard much of the literacy test and ren. 
this with some apprehension. This test provides that no immi- 
grant over 16 years of age shall be admitted who can not read in 
English, Hebrew, Yiddish, or some other langunge or dialect 
as much as 30 ordinary words in plain type. This provision, 
while not harsh, is modified by the prevision that any immi- 
grant now io the United States or who may hereafter be ad- 
mitted may bring in or send for his ancestors whether they can 
rend or not. However, the provision of the bill upon which I 
set most store is that which provides that all Immigrants shall 
be admitted when they come to this country to avoid religious 
persecution, whether such persecution be by overt acts or by 
laws or governinental regulations. I was glad when I found 
this provision in the Burnett bill, for F realized that under it all 
Jews could come in and that only the ignorant of other races 
would be excluded. Nearly all Jews, even those who have had 
the poorest opportunities, can read a little Yiddish. There are 


very few of them who would be excluded as unable to read. 


However, the provision as to religious persecution opens wide 
the door to Jewish immigrats, and all Jews who wish miy 
come to America. 

It Is the source of great pleasure to me that I am able to 
keep my pledge to my friends among the Jews and at the same 
time to perform my duty toward the working clisses of the 
country, and because of the provisions of the Burnett bit, 
which are so liberal toward the Jews, I will support that 
measure, 


There can be no doubt that as a general proposition immigra- 
tion to our country should be restricted. I do not look upon the 
literacy test as being fair in all respects. 1 do not look upon it 
as being effective, because it will not keep out those who will 
come into competition with skilled labor. It will keep out only 
the common laborer, and I very strongly believe that the com- 
mon laborer needs protection as well as anyone else. Still the 
restriction will help some. 

The first duty of a Member of Congress is toward those who 
are already in Amerien, and their welfare should be his first 
concern. I am willing for the foreigner to come when he is 
honest and respectable, but no criminals should be admitted. 
I do not think that we should admit foreigners in such floods 
as would drown out American ideals and institutions. I think 
we should admit them in such numbers only as we are able 
to digest and to assimilate into American citizenship. 

The interest of the immigrant who is already here and who 
has identified hiinself with our country demands that immigracts 
shall not be admitted in such numbers as to reduce him to 
destitution by competition in labor and to destroy his oppor- 
tunity to make a living for himself and to have a future in our 


great new country, 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
iy toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 30, 1916. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, this is a great day for the 
fulfillment of campaign pledges, both parties being able to vote 
almost as a unit upon this bill for the restriction of immigra- 
tion in conformity with those pledges. 

It is a source of much gratification to me that the President 
of the United States will have another opportunity to pass upon 
a measure that has been directly before the American people 
in the last election, and they have again approved the course of 
those of us who voted for this measure in the last Congress. 

The guiding influence that controlled the President in his 
veto message was his fear that the American people had not 
demanded so restrictive a measure as the Burnett bill. He need 
have no such fear to-day. - The people bave spoken from one 
end of the country to the other, and they have said that they 
need and want this legislation. 

The farmers in all of their organizations have said they want 
it. The labor organizations have said they want and need it 
to protect their dinner pail and the American workingmen’s 
standard of living. The railroad organizations have said they 
want it. The patriotic organizations from one end of the 
country to the other say they want it. 

The people as a great mass have said they want it by return- 

ing to this bedy practically every man who voted for the Bur- 
nett bill in the last Congress, and the places of those who voted 
for it and failed to return have been taken by men who will un- 
hesitatingly cast their vote for this bill to-day. 
No man can tell what the effect of the European war will be 
upon the infiux of immigration to our shores, whether when the 
war is ended it will be increased or decreased. Those in favor 
of the bill will tell you that thousands upon thousands will 
seek our peaceful shores to escape the awful burden of taxation 
and the almost insurmountable task of rehabilitation of their 
devastated countries. while those who oppose the bill will argue 
that such a drastic bill is not now needed to protect our work- 
ingman and our society against the undesirable foreigner, as 
every man will be needed at home, and the life of the man in 
Europe will be more remunerative after the war than ever 
before. 

My opinion is that restrictive legislation is imperative at 
this time. It is human for those who return from the battle 
fields of Europe to be impetied to flee from the devastation and 
ruin, from a burden of taxation that now appalls the world, 
and seek the advantages to be derived In a prosperous and peace- 
ful land, While it is true that there is a sentimental side to 
this question, and gentlemen have pictured the poor, ignorant 
immigrant knocking at our gates of opportunity, only to be re- 
fused admission, it is also true that experience is oftentimes a 
cruel teacher, and we know what a tax upon this country was 
imposed by the millions who sought eur opportunities and our 
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wages, but who had no interest other than to benefit themselves, 
and when satisfied returned to their native land with American- 
earned dollars to expend in the upbuilding of their own 
country. : 

Gentlemen on the Republican side of the isle are always harp- 
ing about protection for American industries from the pauper- 
made goods of Europe, yet these very gentlemen are standing 
here to-day fighting for free immigration that they may bring 
those very paupers they so malign in the tariff arguments to 
America to take the place of the native workingman, thereby 
reducing his wage scale and his standard of living. You have 
been most selfish in your desire to protect your dividends and 
your industries, but most ungenerous in your treatment of the 
American workingman. You want a prohibitive tariff on your 
manufactured product, but free trade on your labor. Let me 
say to you gentlemen who are opposing this measure—and I am 
glad there are so few of you—the red-blooded American laborers 
are watching your capers upon this bill. The people who have 
labored to build this great Nation and who have shed their 
blood that its institutions might be perpetuated will remember 
your vote on the day of reckoning. They know the motive 
prompting everyone of you, and they know those motives are 
selfish and not patriotic. 

Some of you gentlemen appear to be outraged at the literacy- 
test provision requiring, among the other qualifications of the 
immigrant, that he be able to read 30 words in any one language 
on the face of the earth, This is only a selective test after all. 
To provide that all immigrants that were red-nosed or snaggle- 
toothed or black-haired should be excluded would have raised 
just as many objections as the literacy test. We just feel that 
the immigrant who can add only additional ignorance to the 
country is undesirable until we wipe out our own illiteracy. To 
use a homely illustration: If I am going to make a friend a 
present of a watermelon I should at least take the precaution 
to “thump” it. That is the test to put to the melon to determine 
its fitness for consumption. So we want to “thump” the immi- 
grant’s head to see whether he is fit to assimilate with our peo- 
ple and learn our forms of government and become a patriotic, 
law-abiding citizen. Certainly gentlemen will not contend that 
this is asking too much of a foreigner when we are taxing our 
own people to the limit to stamp out illiteracy, so that every 
boy and girl in America will at least have a fair start in the 
race of life. 

Let us in our program of preparedness protect our shores from 
the ignorant and the lawless. Let us preserve the American 
standard of living for the native American workingman; let us 
forever stamp out the“ bread line“ of idle men, brought about 
by this horde of surplus labor from Europe. Let us be chari- 
table and brond-minded people, but let our liberality be first 
showered upon our own people in our own land, and when they 
have gathered fully unto themselyes the blessings our country 
has afforded, we will be glad to extend the hand of welcome to 
him who seeks our shores to become one of us and join with us 
in heart and with hand in loyalty and love of the Stars and 
Stripes. : 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 30, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, an immigration bill somewhat 
similar to the one now before the House was considered by the 
Sixty-third Congress. It came to a vote on February 4, 1914. 
On that day (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 2910) 
I am recorded in favor of a motion the effect of which was to 
strike out of the bill the so-called literacy test. That same day 
(Recorp, p. 2911) I am recorded as voting against the bill itself 
when it was upon final passage. My primary reason for these 
votes was because I was definitely opposed to the inclusion of a 
provision which debarred from our shores foreigners on the 
sole ground that they were unable to read. Such a test then 
seemed to me, and still seems, an illogical one, because I could 
not, and can not, perceive that there is any necessary connection 
between the usefulness to us in America of a given individual 
and his ability to read. 

The immigration bill is again before the House for considera- 
tion. I propose to vote as before, against the so-called literacy 


test; even if, however, the literacy test is by vote of the House 
a as in the bill, I propose to vote in favor of the bill as a 
whole. 

I have come to this conclusion for two reasons: 

First. The literacy test comprises three lines of section 3 of 
the bill and excludes “ all aliens over 16 years of age, physically 
capable of reading, who can not read the English language or 
some other language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish.” 
The bill further states that such test shall consist of ‘ not less 
than 30 nor more than 40 words.“ The bill as a whole includes 
some 1,550 lines, in practically every one of which, with the ex- 
ception of the 3 above noted, I heartily concur. I have concluded 
that the many desirable provisions should outweigh the single 
one, even though to me that single one is highly objectionable. 

Second. My controlling reason, however, is this: Ir February, 
1914, when the question was previously before the House, the 
world was at peace, with not even a single cloud to warn of the 
impending struggle. Already as we debate this measure the 
devastating conflict has continued a year and eight months, with 
no immediate prospect of its conclusion, When the war at 
length does come to an end, what will be the effect upon the 
immigration problem? No one can say with absolute confidence. 
But it is clear, at least, that after the war taxes in Europe will 
be cruelly high, the cost of foodstuffs and necessaries of life 


greatly advanced over normal peace prices, and wages by no 


means commensurate with the needs of the wage earner. Under 
these circumstances, is it not highly probable that the United 
States will, more than ever before, appear a “promised land“ 
to myriads of war-tossed individuals, who will threng by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and perhaps by millions, to our shores? It 
is, and I trust it always will be, a source of pride to the Ameri- 
can people, that our country is regarded as a haven and an 
asylum to the oppressed of Europe. But it is not kindness, 
either to those who are already here and whose interests we 
must cherish first of all or to those who may come to our shores 
at the close of the war, to permit a flood of immigration larger 
than the country can readily assimilate. In 6 out of the 10 
years ending 1914 our immigration exceeded a million persons 
per year. It has been, I think, increasingly clear that this num- 
ber certainly equals, and perhaps exceeds, the number which we 
can care for. As I said a moment ago, it seems to me that the 
balance of probability is heavily that the end of the war will 
be succeeded closely by a flood tide of immigration far exceed- 
ing any which we have previously known. Under these circum- 
stances, I believe it to be the duty of Congress, in order wisely 
to promote the best and ultimate interests of our people, present 
and future, to take a step now, while there is yet time, which 
will result in a reasonable restriction of immigration. The 
literacy test, even though unscientific and illogical, will undoubt- 
edly restrict, Aside from the literacy test, the bill as a whole 
will undoubtedly add to our laws many provisions which are 
skillfully designed to improve our general scheme of immigration 
control. For this reason, weighing the good and the bad, I am 
willing to east my vote in favor of the bill, in spite of my serious 
objection to the literacy clause thereof. We can not always, 
in the world or in Congress, have a question presented as we 
would wish. We must decide yes or no on the proposition be- 
fore us, not on the proposition we would like to have before us. 
This immigration bill, not some other better bill, is before us 
for rejection or acceptance. I prefer, with conditions in the 
world as they are to-day. to have the Burnett bill the law of 
the land rather than to have the present law retained, perhaps 
indefinitely. 


Government Manufacture of Armor, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 1, 1916. ; 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress on December 14, 1915, I introduced 
a bill providing for the erection of a Government plant for the 
manufacture of armor, at Birmingham, Ala., and this bill is now 
pending before the House Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
erection of a Government plant has also been under considera- 
tion in the Senate. A bill offered by Senator Tritatan to con- 
struct an armor plant has recently been passed by the Senate 
after full debate. The Senate measure is now pending before 
the House, and discussion of the subject is germane, 
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Whether the Government shall enter into the manufacture of 
armor for its war vessels is a matter which involves questions 
of public policy and of saving the taxpayers money. Is it for 
the public welfare that the Government should manufacture 
armor for its warships? Can the Government manufacture 
armor cheaper than it can be bought from private concerns? 
My conclusions are in the affirmative on both these points. 


MONEY CAN BE SAVED, 


There is no real competition between the armor-plate makers. 
The law requires that all armor used on our war vessels shall be 
manufactured in the United States. There are only three firms 
engaged in this business in the entire country. They are the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., and the Midvale 
Steel Co. All these plants are located near Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Government is restricted by law to purchases from these 
companies. This gives the three firms a monopoly, and in itseif 
would destroy all competition between them. But it is evident 
that the firms have agreed among themselves as to the prices 
which they will charge the Government. 

The Bethlehem Co. went into the business in 1887, and down 
to 1915, inclusive, has sold the Government 95.007 tons of 
armor, at an average price of $445.70 per ton, receiving therefor 
$42,344,937. The lowest price which it has ever charged was 
$345.84 per ton in 1906. The Carnegie Co. began furnishing 
armor in 1891, and to 1915 we had purchased of them 89,933 
tons of armor, at an average of $442.36 per ton, or a total of 
539.783.497. The Midvale Steel Co. entered the business in 1903, 
and to 1915 had sold the Government 48,399 tons of armor, at 
an average price of $420.99 per ton, receiving $20,375,858 of the 
public money. A total cf $102,504,292 has been paid out of the 
‘Treasury for armor plate. 

The Carnegie Co. and the Bethlehem Co. agreed between 
themselves on the price from the very beginning. The Midvale 
Co. made its first bid for armor in 1900 at $438 per ton. This 
company had no plant at the time it made the bid, but expected 
to construct a plant if its bid were accepted. The naval au- 
thorities declined to consider the bid and awarded the contract 
to the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies at $490 per ton. The 
Midvale Co. thereupon proceeded to build a plant, and in 1903 
made a bid of $398 per ton. The result was an award of one- 
third of a 16,000-ton contract to Midvale on its bid and one- 
third of the contract each to the Carnegie and Bethlehem firms 
at $453.60 per ton. In 1905 and in subsequent years Midvale 
was the lowest bidder, but the contracts were always divided 
among the three firms, with usually some discrimination against 
the Midvale Co., apparently as a punishment for coming into the 
business and offering competitive prices. 

Naturally the Midvale Co. soon ceased trying to underbid, 
and sought only its share of the contracts at the prevailing 
price. In 1918 the three companies put in bids identical to a 
cent. This was evidently not a coincidence, but was the result 
of an agreement which any court would have heid to be fraudu- 
lent. 

The Government must have armor. It must buy it from these 
three concerns, They are the only firms which can manufac- 
ture it. The Carnegie Co. and the Bethlehem Co. have always 
been in harmony as to price, and the course of the naval au- 
thorities has forced the Midvale Co., which showed a disposi- 
tion to compete honestly, to come to an understanding with the 
two other companies. An Armor Trust, secure in a monopoly 
of armor is the result. No intelligent man can believe that 
there is any competition in the business. 

The situation surrounding armor making makes economy in 
cost impossible. The three plants have a total capacity ot 
$0,000 tons per annum—Bethlehem, 12,500 tons; Carnegie, 
10,000 tons; Midvale, 7,500 tons. The total value of the plants 
is estimated at from fourteen to eighteen million dollars. When 
not making armor the plants are forced to remain in idleness, 
as they are not suited to other kinds of work. Nothing but 
armor can be manufactured at an armor plant. The cost of 
making armor is shown to be from $60 to $100 per ton greater 
when the plant is working at from one-third to one-half full 
capacity. In other words, if a 10,000-ton plant has a 10,000- 
ton contract, it can manufacture armor about $100 per tun 
cheaper than if it had a contract of 3,000 tons. 

When an armor plant has no contracts it must be shut down. 
Its highly skilled force of employees are scattered unless the 
company has other steel works in which they may be employed. 
The necessary result is that to retain the force of labor, great 
expense fs incurred. There is also constant and rapid deprecia- 
tion in an idle plant and the interest upon the investment, with 
taxes and other charges, run very high. 

For these reasons an armor maker must make his contracts 
upon a basis which allows a profit, not merely for the work 
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done, but for the risk and hazard of an idle plant, a scattered 
force, and overhead charges. He must not only altow for a 
profit while he is at work, but must secure a profit for the time 
when he is idle. This forces the armor maker to charge an 
unusual profit on his contracts. The business can scarcely 
be said to be on a legitimate, orderly basis. 

He has only one customer, the Government. The customer 
has, practically speaking, only one source from which he can 
buy. Our orders for armor have averaged during the last 10 
years not exceeding 16.000 tons per annum, so that on an aver- 
age the plants have been only about one-half fully occupied. 
In effect the Government might as well have been paying 
interest, up-keep, and charges upon a 14-000-ton plant costing 
eight to ten million dollars, which has been kept idle and 
useless. It can not be doubted that this fact has greatly 
increased the cost of armor, an increased cost which in this 
particular is honest from the manufacturer’s standpoint. 

Not only have the conditions surrounding armor-making pre- 
vented economical operations, and not only has there been no 
honest competition, but the armor makers have been most 
avaricious in their dealings with the Government. Unjust and 
unreasonable prices and profits on armor have been charged. For 
many years the belief has widely prevailed that the armor 
makers are overcharging the Government. There has been 
great dissatisfaction in Congress and over the country on 
account of this belief. From time to time bills have been 
introduced authorizing the construction of a Government armor 
plant. In 1900 an appropriation of $4,000,000 was made by 
Congress, and the Secretary was authorized, if he could not 
obtain armor at a fair price. to erect a plant; but the armor 
makers found a way to dissuade him from action and new 
contracts continued to be entered into at the old extortionate 
prices. A number of investigations have been held under 
authority of Congress to investigate the subject and to ascer- 
tain the reasonable cost of armor. The Niles board, in 1905, 
found the cost of manufacture to be $244 per ton. 

The most recent investigation of this subject was made in 
1915 by a congressional commission composed of Senator B. R. 
TILLMAN, Representative L. P. Papaerr, and Rear Admiral 
Joseph Strauss. This commission was directed to investigate 
the cost of an armor plant, and its report is found in Docu- 
ment 1620, of Sixty-third Congress, third session. 

The commission held hearings at the plants of the Bethlehem, 
Carnegie, and Midvale companies, and had before it the officials 
of the armor makers. These officials, without exception, re- 
fused to give any information as to the cost of making armor. 
Making the excuse that they did not wish to betray their trade 
secrets to their competitors. they insisted upon the privilege of 
refusing to answer the questions asked them. These officials 
knew the purpose of tlie investigation. They knew that Con- 
gress wished to know whether they were making unreasonable 
profits, and whether it would be cheaper for the Government to 
manufacture its own armor than to buy it from private con- 
cerns. They knew that they had no competitors except esch 
other. Their trade secrets were not asked for, for if they had 
any such secrets they were fully known to the naval officers 
who were detailed for the inspection of the armor and the de- 
tails of its manufacture. All armor is made under close Gov- 
ernment inspection and under naval specifications, Besides, 
the commission asked no questions as to methods of manufac- 
ture nor as to any matter which might fairly be considered a 
trade secret. The questions asked related wholly to items of 
cost, and this in only a general way. It is evident that the 
refusal of the officers to answer the questions was not in good 
faith, and that their real purpose in refusing was to withhold 
the disclosure that the prices charged were unreasonably high. 

During recent hearings before the Senate committee upon the 
armor-plate bill the officials of the Bethlehem and Midvale firms 
eame forward with an anxious show of being willing to give 
the information which they had refused only a year before. But 
when pinned down they insistec on taking as-a basis the figures 
on the cost of armor reported by the 1915 commission and de- 
clined to give the facts as to what the actual cost of armor 
making was. 

‘These officials made the bold offer to allow an expert account- 
ant to go through their books and report the cost in a con- 
fidential way, but made a condition that the cost should not be 
made public and should not be shown in a public document. 
This was an impossible condition, for neither Congress nor any 
governmental department had the right to withhold such in- 
formation from the public. It happens that the people of the 


United States are the rulers of this country, and they are en- 
titled to know everything that any Government official knows. 
Necessarily the offer which involved this impossible condition 
was declined, as no doubt the officials had intended it should be. 
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The Tillman commission of 1915 reported that a 20,000-ton 
armor plant would cost $10,331,906, and that at such a plant 
armor could be manufactured for $230.11 per ton when oper- 
ated at full capacity; that a 10,000-ton plant could be built for 
$6,635,107 and could be operated at a cost of $262.79 per ton. 

The figures of the commission were based upon estimates. 
This was necessary, because the armor makers had withheld all 
the facts. A close study and analysis of the items which go to 
make up the estimate of cost forces the conclusion that the 
estimate is a liberal one; that it is amply large; that perhaps 
the estimate of cost of making armor might well be reduced from 
10 to 25 per cent This conclusion is further fortified by the fact 
that in the recent Senate hearings the armor makers offered to 
accept the commission’s estimates as correct, though they de- 
clined to give the public their own actual facts and figures, The 
estiniate must be accepted as amply large, and in all probability 
10 to 25 per cent excessive. 

Another evidence that the Government has been charged an 
excessive price is the fact that in 1894 the Bethlehem Co. sold 
armor to Russia for $249 per ton, while at the same time, under 
the contract of March, 1893, it charged the United States $616.14 
per ton for armor. In 1897 Secretary of the Navy Herbert, under 
authority of Congress, made an investigation as to the cost of 
armor manufactured, and reported that all labor and materials 
cost only $217.78 per ton, and that up to that time the Bethlehem 
Co. had made sufficient profits out of the Government to pay for 
the cost of its entire plant with 22 per cent thereon. 

Secretary Daniels in his 1915 report states: 

Since the passage of the naval act of June 7, 1900, the Navy Depart- 
ment has spent $76,195,960 for armor for its ships. It is believed that 
if the intent of Congress to order the erection of a factory had 
carried out at that time the Government would have saved enough money 
on armor plate to own a plant as large as that owned by all three of the 
private companies, and in the meantime to have supplied the armor 
plate for its own ships at a less price than it has been compelied to pay. 

It is only fair to say further that when the passage of the 
bill for Government manufacture of armor was imminent in the 
Senate the armor makers offered to reduce their price from $425 
per ton, which we are now paying, to $395 per ton. Subse- 
quently, as an evident bid for public opinion to defeat the bill, 
they offered to allow their cost sheets to be examined by experts 
and to accept contracts for a small per cent of profit, to be 
agreed on. From the course that these gentlemen had pre- 
viously pursued, however, Congress is warranted in declining 
to siay action on the bill, for if the opportunity to pass the bill 
escapes it may be found convenient to withdraw the armor 
makers’ generous offer of cooperation, This view is supported 
by the fact that officials of at least one of the armor makers 
threatened, if the bill was passed, that pending the erection of 
the plant the armor makers would require the Goyernment to 
pay an increase of $200 per ton on armor, so that when the 
Government plant was ready for operation the armor makers 
would lave been paid the full value of their plants from this 
excessive profit. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it seems impossible 
to escape the conclusion that money for the Publie Treasury 
could be saved by Government manufacture of armor. In this 
connection attention is called to the great saving which has 
resulted from Government manufacture of munitions. A few 
years ago the Government paid $1 per pound for powder, It 
is now producing just as good powder at the Indian Head works 
for 34 cents per pound, including all overhead charges and in- 
terest on the plant. Even the private powder makers are now 
selling powder for as low as 53 cents per pound. In 1913 the 
War Department purchased 7,000 J. 7- inch shrapnel at $25.26 each, 
At the same time the same shrapnel was being manufactured 
at the Government works for $15.45 each. For 3.8-inch shrapnel 
$17.50 was paid, compared to the cost of Government manu- 
facture, $7.94. Caissons for gun carriages are manufactured 
at Rock Island for $1,128.67. Private concerns charge $1,744.10 
for these caissons. Many other similar comparisons might be 
made. For instgnce, 14-inch guns are made at Government 
works for something less than $60,000 each. Some months ago 
Midvale and Bethlehem asked $79,000 each for these guns. 

Government manufacture gives better wages and conditions 
for lubor. It gives honest manufacture, no shams and frauds, 
It cuts out the big items of profit, of waste, of interest on 
watered stock and fraudulent bonds. It eliminates all the eyils 
inherent in big business. 

The specifications under which armor is made are as dificult 
as human ingenuity can devise. It is safe to assert that the 
cost of armor is greatly increased by specifications which add 
little, if anything, to the value of the armor. The naval au- 
thorities do not concern themselves with cost. They are con- 


cerned with quality alone. A- specification or test, which adds 
very slightly to the strength of the armor, is imposed, although 


it may tremendously increase the difficulty and cost of manu- 
facture. The specifications are too theoretical and not sufli- 
ciently practical. If the Government were making its own 
armor at its own plant, it is safe to say that the tests would be 
practical in every instance. Fancy tests and extreme speciti- 
cations would be moderated. Even if private manufacture is to 
be continued, changes in these respects are muck to be desired. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE DEMANDS GOVERNMENT ARMOR. MAKING. 


I have called attention to the fact that the enormous sum of 
over one hundred millions has been spent by the Government 
upon armor for its ships. ‘The chief part of this has been spent 
within the last 10 years, during the development of our Navy. 
The profits upon these contracts for armor haye been many mil- 
lions, and have been a great temptation to the firms engaged in 
the business. These firms have always been in close touch with 
our Navy Department. In numerous instances nayal officers have 
resigned their commissions in order to take employment with 
the armor makers, The relations between our naval authorities 
and the armor makers have been most intimate. The armor 
makers have had their champions in Congress. They have 
never lacked for a spokesman and a defender. Without any in- 
timation that there has been corruption, it may be asserted with 
the utmost confidence that the big interests engaged in this 
business have exerted a tremendous influence upon Congress 
and Government officials. 

The men who make armor are human like the rest of us. The 
influence which they have exerted upon the Government has 
been a selfish influence and for the advancement of their own 
interests. The armor makers are not less selfish than other 
men who are in business not for pleasure or patriotism but for 
what they can get out of it. 

A close study of the development of our Navy discloses the 
influence of the armor maker. I refer to the CONGRESSIONAT. 
Recorp of March 20, 1916, and to the article of one who is said 
to be the foremost British expert, Arthur H. Pollen, upon the 
needs of our Navy. This article calls attention in the most 
emphatic way to the fact that our Navy is lop-sided in heavy 
ships. We have ample armored ships for our defense, but there 
is a deficiency in fast cruisers and other unarmored vessels. In 
the British Navy there are four cruisers and seven destroyerg 
to cach capital ship. The United States at present has no 
battle cruisers and its few armored cruisers are comparatively 
slow and out of date. It is also woefully deficient in destroy- 
ers. According to the new preparedness program, in 1925 we 
are to have 27 battleships, 41 cruising craft, and 108 destroy- 
ers. This will give us 1} cruisers and 3} destroyers to ench 
capital ship. To put our fleet on the British basis, which, it 
must be admitted, is as near perfection as human ingenuity and 
experience can devise, our program when completed will leave 
us 120 cruisers and 100 destroyers short of the number we 
should have for our capital ships, so that our Navy still will be 
unbalanced in the proportion of armored to unarmored ships. 

What significance attaches to the foregoing comparison be- 
tween our Navy and the British Navy? It is this: The armor 
makers need business, and they have had enough influence with 
those influential and in control of increases in our Navy to cause 
such ships to be built as suited the interests of the armor makers 
instead of the Navy. The fact as drawn from the experience of 
other nations is that we already haye too many battleships for 
the number of cruisers that we have. The addition to our Navy 
should first be made in the way of unarmored cruising vessels. 
It seems reasonable that at least three-fourths of the proposed 
entire increase in our Navy should be made in unarmored 
vessels. 

It is urged that we shall spend $500,000,000 in an increased 
naval building program. This is a big stake to be won, and 
those who play for it will exert their powers to the utmost. 
With the armor maker eliminated as a selfish interest, it must 
be admitted by all that there is a better chance that the money 
will be spent with an eye single to the publie welfare. 

There has been a great disposition recently to belittle our 
Army and Navy, to decry the efficiency of our means of defense. 
It is asserted that we are practically defenseless, A systematic 
campaign has been carried on to alarm the American people, to 
inspire them with fear. Our dangers have been grossly magni- 
fied and our national perils exaggerated in a shameless manner, 
Topping this, we have had a dishonest and unpatriotic criticism 
of our means of defense. We have had “The Battle Cry of 
Peace,” syndicated articles in the newspapers, dishonest edi- 
torlals, paid lecturers upon the platform, and by every means 
the ears of the people have been assniled in the effort to make 
them afraid for the safety of our country. 

I do not mean to intimate by this that all the agitation for 
a larger Army and Navy lins been based upon selfish motives. 
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‘Many honest arguments have been advanced and many thought- 
ful and intelligent men, inspired by love of country .and the 
purest principles of patriotism, have insisted that our means 
of national defense should be strengthened. But to those 
who have gone below the surface it is very clear that much 
militaristic clamor, insistence on conscription in time of peace 
for unnecessary military service, and exaggeration of fears for 
the public safety has been inspired by selfish motives, There 
have been a number of selfish organizations, masquerading under 
patriotic titles, engaged in this work. Some of these selfish 
organizations have succeeded in bringing into their membership 
many well-meaning people, whose fears they have played upon 
and whom they are using to give respectability to the work in 
which they are engaged. I refer to the Navy League as one of 
the worst of these organizations. 

The moving picture called The Battle Cry of Peace” is 
financed by the Navy League. It is a good picture from the 
“movie” standpoint, but from the standpoint of honesty, 
patriotism, and good public morals it is a most shameless ex- 
hibition. Persons not well informed, viewing this terror-in- 
spiring production, tremble at the peril which hangs over our 
country and are made afraid for our liberties and American in- 
stitutions, In the skill with which it is designed to rouse the 
fears of the people in the furtherance of its vicious purpose, 
it is hellish in its ingenuity. 

The Navy League, which finances this false “ Battle Cry of 
Peace,” is an organization which was thoroughly exposed upon 
the floor of the House by Hon. CLYDE H. Tavennen, of Illinois, 
in a speech which he made on December 15, 1915. It was then 
shown that practically all of the 19 founders of the Navy 
League were closely allicd with the munition makers. Con- 
spicuous among them we find the late J. Pierpont Morgan, chief 
owner of the Carnegie Co.; the Midvale Steel Co., which ap- 
peared in its capacity as corporation and not by any officer; and 
Charles M, Schwab, the inspiring genius of the Bethlehem Co. 
Robert M. Thompson, who was one of the founders of the 
Navy League and is now its president, is also head of the 
Nickel Trust—nickel being the chief metal used in making 
armor. Practically all of the leading spirits of this organization 
were in some way connected with munition making and with 
the reaping of rich profits from dealing in war matériel. 

I insist that the public welfare demands that profits be taken 
out of the making of war matériel. The temptation is too 
great for the men who are engaged in that business. They do 
not want war, perhaps, but they want this Nation for a cus- 
tomer for their products. They want a customer and want 
the customer to buy. They want big armies and big navies, 
not wholly for national protection but also to create a demand 
for their wares. Taken as a whole, the interest which powerful 
aggregations of wealth have in supplying the Government with 
munitions makes them dangerous to the public peace. If these 
gentlemen were taxpayers merely and did not eat from the 
Public Treasury far more than they contribute to it, they would 
be conservative, sober influences, tending to restrain national 
passions and prejudices. As it is, they and their minions and 
their newspapers and their echoes all over the land become 
factors of danger. 

I would restore these gentlemen to their equilibrium as honest 
citizens. I would place them back in the position of the great 
mass of the people of this country, which loves peace and finds 
its greatest profit and welfare in peace with all the world. 

Another point which we should have in mind is that so long 
as we look wholly to private sources for our supply of armor 
piate, we are not secure that it will be furnished. It would be 
easy for the ownership of the armor-making companies to pass 
to foreigners who might belong to nations hostile to our country. 
It would be a singular predicament if, when war should be immi- 
nent, we should find that our enemies had bought up our armor 
plants and had quietly dismantled them or rendered them inef- 
fective. The public defense, with which many patriotic persons 
are now so much concerned, is scarcely safe so long as the chief 
element of it is under the sole control of private parties. 

Again, it takes from two to three years to build an armor plant. 
What would our ¢ untry do with war declared and the necessity 
for armored ships apparent if the armor makers should calmly 
demand $500 or $1,000 per ton, or any other extravagant price, 
for their armor? The ready answer will be “ confiscation,” but 
this is no answer when you consider that the armor plants are 
connected with other steel works and are not operated sepa- 
rately, and that after all it is the men who make the armor 
and who run the business successfully that we would need 
rather than the mere naked machines and furnaces. With 
the force that runs the plant scattered and gone, it would take 
months to make satisfactory armor, Besides, confiscation by 
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the Government of an armor plant without the consent of the 
State in which it is located presents almost insuperable legal 
difficulties. 

WHERE TIE ARMOR PLANT SHOULD BE LOCATED. 

It is my purpose in a brief way to show the advantages of 
the vicinity of Birmingham, Ala., as the site for a Government 
armor factory. I am firmly convinced that this section of the 
country is better suited as the location for a plant of this kind 
than any other part of the United States. It has every advan- 
tage of climate, accessibility, raw materials, labor, transporta- 
tion, security, and healthfulness, 

Birmingham is located in the north-central section of Alabama, 
in the Appalachian foothills. It is now a rapidly growing city 
of about 165,000 inhabitants, and is in a rapidly developing in- 
dustrial section, with ample supply of coal, iron, and other raw 
materials. This city, founded in 1871, had a growth during the 
decade prior to 1910 of 245 per cent, which is a fair indication 
of the industrial advantages which it affords, 

Security from attack should be the first consideration in locat- 
ing a Government plant. It should not be possible for any sud- 
den raid of an invader to capture the works and to destroy their 
usefulness. The armor plants now in the United States are all 
located near Philadelphia. In fact, within a radius of 200 miles 
of that city are found practically all the works which might be 
used to supply materials fer war. Should an invader overrun 
this small territory, the balance of the wide expanse of our coun- 
try would be practically paralyzed for inability to obtain 
weapons, and so forth, wherewith to fight. Birmingham is about 
275 miles from Mobile, which is the nearest seaport, and is 
some 400 miles from the Atlantic seaboard. The country is of 
a nature ensy for defense. No enemy’s raid short of the sub- 
stantial occupation of the country could ever endanger the 
plant. It would be far more secure than it could possibly be if 
located upon the Lakes or in the coast region. 

The transportation facilities enjoyed by the Birmingham dis- 
trict are excellent. These facilities consist of nine trunk lines 
of railroad, giving ready access to every part of the country. 
Since the completion of Lock 17 on Warrior River we have slack- 
water navigation to within a few miles of the city. Armor plate 
manufactured at that point could be barged on slack water to 
Mobile at a minimum cost. 

It has often been said that Birmingham makes the price of 
iron for the world. We have immense deposits of red iron ore 
lying alongside of the Warrior coal field, which affords an un- 
limited supply of fine coking coal. In places the coal and iron 
measures are only 2 to 8 miles apart, and intervening is found 
excellent limestone for fluxing. Large deposits of brown iron 
ore are also found in the vicinity. The nature of these raw 
materials and their close proximity has made the situation an 
ideal one for the manufacture of pig iron. It is claimed that 
pig iron has been manufactured in the Birmingham district for 
as low as $6 per ton, and it is said that under present conditions, 
with increased labor cost and other increases of a similar nature, 
our pig-iron cost is about $8 per ton. 

The pig iron used in the Birmingham district is excellent for 
steel making. In a suburb of the city is located the works of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., where steel rails are 
manufactured in large quantities. The coal found in the dis- 
trict yields a fine quality of gas necessary in steel making. 
There is also an ample water supply and timber, fire clays, and 
other raw materials necessary for manufacturing. 

In choosing a site for an industry the matter of climate should 
be considered. The healthfulness of Birmingham is well known, 
A report for February, 1916, shows the white death rate to be 
only 10.08 per 1,000 per annum. The summers are not exces- 
sively hot. The temperature rarely goes above 87 degrees, and 
the summer humidity is not nearly so great as in the Ohio Val- 
ley. No days in summer are too hot for work. Sunstrokes are 
unknown. The altitude of the district ranges from 500 to 1,000 
feet, and the nights are always comfortably cool. The winters 
are mild with temperatures rarely below 25 degrees. Farmers 
frequently plow in January, and all kinds of work may be done 
in the open air when it is not actually raining. 

The growing season of the Birmingham district is long. Gar- 
dens ure planted in early March and killing frosts rarely occur 
before the middle of November. Live stock may be kept on 
pasture during the entire winter. The cost of living as applied 
to housing, clothing; fuel, and other similar items, is fully 25 
per cent less than in the region of the lakes. With the develop- 
ment of the trucking indr try, for which the soil and climate 
are admirably adapted, fruits, vegetables, poultry, and dairy 
products should be as cheap as anywhere in the country. 

The exceedingly agreeable climate of the Birmingham dis- 
trict should make employment in industry in that vicinity highly 
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attractive to labor. Employment in a manufactory located there 
would likely be sought by the very best class of native white 
labor. There are at present in the district many mines, fur- 
nuces. pipe works, rolling mills, steel works, railroad shops, and 
so forth, which have already brought together large numbers 
of high-class working men, many of whom would no doubt be 
glad to be employed in a Government plant, There could, under 
no circumstances, be any shortage of labor. 

The community of Birmingham is. noted for the progressive 
qualities of Its citizens, and especially for the intelligence and 
good character of Its laboring population. It is provided with 
ample churches, schools, and other similar institutions. Its 
people are patriotic and well Informed upon public questions, 
While it retains in a very large measure the old spirit of hos- 
pitality for which the South is famous, there is nothing bour- 
bon, reactionary, narrowminded, or exclusive about it. The 
social life is upon a high moral plane with little of the pretense, 
affectation, and display usually characteristic of big cities, 

If the Government is to go into the business of manufacturing 
armor plate, and this I am firmly convinced it should do with- 
out delay, much will depend upon the selection of a proper site 
for the plant. Such location should be made solely upon the 
merits of the site. I believe that a fair consideration of the 
merits of the section for which I have spoken will cause it to 
be chosen, 


Protection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker— 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise Lg aE 
The eternal years of God are hers 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 

I wish to add my little in assistance of the burial by asking 
unanimous. consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconn upon 
the well-worn subject of protection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection, 

There was no objection. 

CEASE PRODUCING AND INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION FOLLOWS, 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, when the war stops a commercial 
danger threatens American investors, merchants, and workers. 
The demand for war materials will cease. The resultant shrink- 
age of our exports will not be made up by a corresponding in- 
crease in domestic trade. Within our own borders we shall 
have to face a titanie struggle for markets, a great Inrush of 
goods. produced by foreign labor. The trade streams flowing 
so naturally from our shores will be choked and obstructed and 
swept back upon us by the incoming fleets of foreign merchant 
ships. Labor will be underpaid in Europe, for the employers 
will have less to pay with. All the products of the women and 
children, trained in time of war to take the men’s places, to- 
gether with the product of the men when released from battle 
line, will be dumped upon us at forced-sale prices, by forced pro- 
duction under longer hours, Desperation will attempt to re- 
habilitate the frightful ravages made by the war and its taxes 
through stimulated commeree. Every effort will be made to 
undersell us. The cheaper goods so made and dumped upon us 
will replace the goods made by American labor and capital. 
Our money will sweep into foreign coffers. Their factory wheels 
will buzz and whir, while our own will lie silent. The inevitable 
results will be disaster from top to bottom of our Nation unless 
the party In power speedily reverses itself and places a protec- 
tive duty on imports. We must maintain this duty to protect our 
merehants, manufacturers, farmers, and laborers from ruin. 
We must provide the revenue needed by the Government. Let 
the foreigner pay the increased cost of our preparedness. 

The country is crying for such a duty. Instead of a well-filled 
and seemingly inexhaustible Treasury, the bequest to the Demo- 
erats from their Republican predecessors, we are faced with an 
appalling and ever-increasing deficit. Had not the war inter- 
vened to save the country with its artificially stimulated trade 
eurrents, who knows what brink ef commercial destruction might 
confront us. We are to-day forced to bolster up a depleted reve- 
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nue by a “ war tax.“ so called. We are not at war. Why should 
we, with the money of the world flowing into our coffers, with 
every condition present for an unparalleled prosperity, be called 
upon to pay a war tax? Perhaps the present administration, 
among its other classic reversals of policy, will turn and adopt 
the good old principle of protection. Call it tariff for revenue 
only, if you want to. “A rose by any name will smell as sweet,” 
but give us protection. Protect our farmers, protect our la- 
borers, protect our industries, 

This would prove a far more popular move than the proposed 
high-handed and piratical method of extending the burden- 
some and vexatious “war tax” to bank checks or to gasoline, 
already soaring out of the ken of moderate incomes, or the ont- 
rageous proposition to put a consumption tax on sugar. Gen- 
tlemen wax eloquent on the subject of the poor man's breakfast 
and then proceed to consider the means of removing his chunce 
to obtain his breakfast. Protection means flourishing indus- 
tries, good times, busy shops, steady employment, and higher 
wages. Free trade means unprotected industries and the unfair 
competition of cheap foreign labor, the resultant closing of 
shops, hence lack of employment and low wages, a setbuck to 
every factor in the development of the entire Nation. Under 
the protective system the greatest mensure of freedom is se- 
cured for the workingman. The American workingman is the 
best paid in the world. In 1912 fur the same grade of skill 
American workers received double, sometimes treble, what 
workers in free-trade England received. -Free-trade England is 
to-day considering the abandonment of her ancient policy; and 
an illustration of the overwhelming sentiment in favor of pro- 
tection, which is vying in interest with war talk, is shown 
in a vote recently taken in the chamber of commerce in Man- 
chester, which stood 928 to 527 for protection. Every man 
should be for that system which holds within it the greatest 
benefits for the greatest number. Germany owes her remark- 
able trade growth to her policy of protection, which her statas- 
men adopted from the United States, because they considered it 
the reason for our growth and prosperity, our speedy pay- 
ment of war debts, and the means of our liberation from the 
trade bondage of the mother country; and she has carried the 
protection system adopted from us to such efficiency that she 
has built up all her industries, and the stress of war has demon- 
strated that she is absolutely independent, due entirely to the 
foresight of her protection policy. Even a war in another 
country demonstrates our deplorable condition in the produc- 
tion of dyestuffs. Our textile industries are on the verge of 
ruin, In order to insure investment in this industry, we must 
place an adequate protection on dye, for capital is willing to 
invest if they can be guaranteed protection. To develop dye is 
to develop preparedness, because the dye industry and making 
of high explosives go hand in hand. The war of loom and 
shuttle and factory will be no less bitter and cruel and relent- 
less than the war of shrapnel and gas bombs. Let us prepare. 
Protection is the first line of trenches in the industrial war to 
come, 

Republicans and Democrats alike should embrace the oppor- 
tunities to repeal the tax on sugar. It will partly remedy a 
mistake. The press of the country, regardless of party lenn- 
ings, approves the position of the administration in moving to 
repeal the free-sugar clause of the Underwood tariff luw, for 
which there is no possible defense. It is better to abandon a 
disastrous policy than to hold on stubbornly, in defiance of wis- 
dom and judgment. The present law is a failure. 

The theory that the repeal of duty on sugar would result in 
cheaper sugar has not been borne out by the fucts, any more 
than their theory that free trade would generally reduce the 
high cost of living. Sugar Is higher to-day than it hus ever 
been in spite of the removal of the tariff upon it, with the ex- 
ception of the nine weeks after the law went into effect. In 
other words, in the time it would require to unload the imported 
sugar that Ład piled up in bonded warehouses in New York, 
waiting to take advantage of the tariff change, the price of 
sugar has mounted. When the war broke out, the shortening 
of the supply was reflected in a rise of the prices of sugar. With 
the report that the new law had had the effect of Umiting the 
acreage planted in the United States, the price soared once more 
and has remained there, 

Had the war not broken out the Lonislana cane-sugar industry 
would have been ruined. Eleven beet-sugar factories were shut 
down in the year that followed the passage of the law. That 
7 of the 11 are again opened is the result cf the high prices re- 
sulting from the war. The beet-sugar industry bids fuir to be 
one of the best wealth producers for the farmer, in its sturdy 
resistance to unfavorable conditions, its benefits to the soil, its 
great proportionate yield per acre, and the fact that the money 
return comes in during the winter when taxes and cold weather 
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expenses come due. Minnesota soil is well adapted to its pro- 
duction. ‘Thirteen million pounds of sugar was the output of 
Minnesota last year. If we adopt a permanent policy of pro- 
tection for the beet-sugar industry factories will spring up all 
over the State. In Colorado the farmers received last year 
$20,000,000 from their beets. The estimated value of the in- 
coming crop, if the present level of prices keeps up, will be 
$90,000,000. This domestic crop must be protected, this indus- 
try must not be allowed to go down after the war swamped by 
the inrush from foreign markets. 

The placing of a protective tariff will increase the domestic 
production of cane and beet sugar; there will be a keen com- 
petition between the refiners of imported sugar and of domestic 
product with a resultant deerease of price to the consumer. 

The approximately $50,000,000 revenue will be saved to the 
United States in a form that is least burdensome of ali the pro- 
posed taxes. It has none of the objectionable features of the 
war-revenue taxes, the irksome telephone tax, or the irritating 
taxes on deeds. There may be some pinching of the profits of 
the big sugar refineries of imported sugar, but there is a wide- 
spread demand for this change as the quickest means of reduc- 
ing the deficit in the Treasury. 

As a sop to the farmer, the Democrats gave him free tools, 
they said. Under free trade, since iron and steel were to come 
in free, the farmer was to be so much better off. But tools cost 
more than ever and, besides, the Government is losing the reve- 
nue. The farmer of Minnesota and Montana and North Dakota 
now has to compete with 340,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, 
to say nothing of other grains. The total wheat-producing area 
of Canada has not yet been developed and opened to its full 
limit. The vast acreage is capable of pouring yet more wheat 
into our markets. Right now Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 
luth elevators have been increasing at the rate of 1,500,000 to 
1,750,000 bushels weekly. When harbors and terminals are 
glutted owing to our lack of facilities for handling our own 
grain, it is suicidal to keep open our doors. 

If true and lasting prosperity is to come to this country we 
must foster a ery for“ Made in America goods,” the product of 
American investment and American labor; both of them per- 
manently protected. 

We should look to it that the laws are framed to serve the 
people. And we should not lose sight of the fact that in pro- 
tecting our industries we are protecting all the people. In con- 
centrating upon preparedness this must be held in mind. Battle- 
ships, brave warriors, fighting craft in air or under the sea can 
not ivail, unless a nation conserye and foster her commercial 
resources. The foundation of preparedness rests far behind the 
battle line, in the organization of the industrial resources of a 
nation. 


Resolutions Passed by Washington Camp, No. 14, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America. 
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* 
WON. CHARLES R. CRISP, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 31, 1916. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following 
resolutions passed by Washington Camp, No. 14, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Americus, Ga.: 


Whereas the world is totay witnessing in the great struggle in Euro- 
„pean countries a war that is the greatest tragedy of history ; and 

Whereas it appears that in the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, heir 
apparent to the throne of Austria, by a Serbian subject, and the re- 
sultant refusal of the Serbian Government to surrender its judicial 
powera a eee to try 5 8 subject, ies the 
spar s kin e flame of war an s plun, nations into 
the business of the destruction of each other; anal ` 

Whercas we recognize the right of the Serbian Government to try its 
subjects for crimes committed against the law within its own borders, 
and our sense of justice as between nations and people could do no 
2 than e her stand for the inherent rights that belong to all 
nations; an 

Whereas the tragedy of the Serbian people should be a solemn warning 
to the Government of the United States in that it points out in 
thunder tones what the weak and unprepared may expect from the 
strong and unscrupulous; and 

Whereas it aay. appear that the reason or causes for this struggle are 
trivial, yet it constitutes one of the fundamentals of freedom and 
liberty, and while there may be a ve question as to Austria's and 
Germany's other motiyes that to them might have been the ter, 
nevertheless we can see plainly in their action regarding Serbia and 
Belxium two great wrongs, viz, the overriding of the weaker peoples 
and an utter disregard for treaties between nations ; and 
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Whereas this great world tragedy has come upon us after and in spite 
of great efforts upon the part of some of tbe greatest statesmen and 
thinkers of modern times to bring about a universal peace, thus 
pointing out that selfish and unscrupulous nations, for reasons that 
may not appear, but sufficient unto themselves, will regard treaties 
as mere “scraps of paper,” and the rights of other nations not able 
to protect and defend their rights not at all, this being oye 
proven by events that have been and are transpiring upon land and 
sea in which the rights and lives of American citizens have been 
utterly disregarded, as well as the flagrant violation of international 
law and the om of neutral nations on the high seas: Now, 
therefore. be it 
Resolved by Washington Camp, No. I, Patriotic Order Sona of 

America, this day in mass meeting assembled at Americus, Ga., That, 

realizing the great principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for which 

the Government cf the United States stands, and for which she is now 
at great hazard to her own peace contending, and realizing the duty 
ehe has assumed regarding the Western Hemisphere, as well as the duty 

she owes to the people within her own borders, it has become im- 

penye that measures be taken at the earliest possible moment to pro- 
ct our own shores and people and to spare no efort looking to the 

aor nia of this Nation to enforce the principles for which she 
stands, 

Resolved further, That, looking to the accomplishment of this end, 
we most heartily indorse the efforts now being put forth by the leaders 
of the Democratic Party to bring about the proper state of prepared- 
ness ; and we most earnestly ee upon these leaders the necessity for 
leaving no stone unturned to place the Nation’s means of defense at 
8 gh pinnacle that will Insure peace to this Nation and to be hoped 
0 4 2 

Resolved . That copies of these resolutions be furnished to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the President of the Renate, 
‘ongressman CHARLES R. CRISP, and the press. 

Unanimously passed this the 27th day of March, 1916. 

E. F. WILDER, President. 
O. D. REESE, Recording Secretary- 

J. R. STATHAM, M. D., 

G. L. WILLIAMS, 

Committee on Resolutions. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 3, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is this week rounding out a full 100 years 
of existence and the event will be duly celebrated on Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 5 and 6, the President of the United 
States being one of those who will participate in the exercises. 
The Congress of the United States has been invited to take part 
and I trust it will, since no branch of the Government service 
is more useful to the American people than this important 
auxiliary of the Department of Commerce. The river and har- 
bor bill being under discussion, I obtained leave to extend my 
remarks in order that I might introduce a brief statement which 
I asked the Coast Survey to prepare for me by way of ex- 
planation and description of the little-understood work in- 
trusted to its care. I wish these facts to be known while the 
river and harbor bill is under consideration, since they have so 
important a bearing upon port and channel improvements, the 
continuance of which is so often questioned by unsympathetic 
economists. 

The statement referred to deserves the most careful reading 
by those who are legislating for the common welfare. It is as 
follows: 

WATER AND LAND AREA COMPARED, 

= One of the first and most important geographic truths is the 
fact that the surface of the globe consists of three times as much 
water as land. While the rotundity of the earth is of more than 
passing interest, the comparative insignificance of the land 
masses relative to the wide expanse of ocean and the sense of 
isolation thereby conveyed, in its realization, doubtless, more 
deeply impresses the human mind than any other of geography’s 
teachings. 

Just so far as isolation is fatal to development along any of 
the lines of human endeavor, to that extent is it necessary to 
overcome the divorcement of peoples and their purposes, the 
insularity of lands and their products. The ocean has ever 
been a primary natural cause in producing and maintaining such 
isolation, and to a great extent man’s most notable advances 
have been those due, in great measure, to his subjugation of the 
sea, to his successful efforts which have converted a most for- 
midable barrier into an unrestricted avenue of trade and travel. 
To render travel upon the waters more secure against the dan- 
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gers that lay heavy toll upon the lives and property exposed 
to its hazards is the constant effort of the nations of the earth. 

“To all nations whose territories touch the sea or who have 
any interests in the commerce of the sea a full and complete 
knowledge of the coast, its nature and form, the character of 
the sea bottom near it, the locations of reefs, shoals, and other 
dangers to navigation, the rise and fall of the tides, the direc- 
tion and strength of currents, and the character and amount of 
magnetic disturbance are of the greatest practical value, 

OUR EXTENSIVE COAST LINES, 


“To supply this knowledge the Governments of the principal 
maritime nations have in modern times made surveys of their 
eoasts by the most exact methods, and it was for this purpose 
that the United States Coast Survey was organized a hundred 
years ago on the recommendation of President Thomas Jefferson. 

“Some idea of the importance to this country of such opera- 
tions may be formed when it is remembered that the coast line 
of the United States and Alaska, measured along its gen- 
eral trend, exceeds 10,000 miles in length. To represent the 
actual shore line, which includes all the islands, bays, sounds, 
and rivers in the littoral or tidal belt, these figures would have to 
be increased to 91.000 miles; and to the foregoing must be added 
the shore line of Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, The length of the general shore line 
of these islands exceeds 6,800 miles, and their detailed coast line 
is in excess of 13,000 statute miles. 

“In the early days of the survey the circumstances of limited 
means and the immediate need of charts of the more important 
harbors and approaches necessarily confined the work to selected 
localities; and while the original program was ambitious and 
of wide scope, the growth of the survey has scarcely kept pace 
with the expansion of our territory or the rapid development of 
our resources. 

“The work is not productive of spectacular results; the 
benefits it confers are rather of the homely, substantial sort. 
by which trade is stimulated and travel made more secure. It 
is more comparable to the labored effort of the pioneer than the 
explorer’s glorious hazard. Its spirit is that of enterprise, not 
fame. . 

“ Before the survey was, commerce made liberal contributions 
to man’s welfare, but in a restricted fashion and subject to 
many handicaps. 

DANGERS OF EARLY NAVIGATION. 

“The early navigators were dependent largely upon an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with the locality visited, and their 
movements were correspondingly circumscribed, and the safety 
of craft, cargoes, and company committed to their care was 
subject to all the uncertainties of their limited knowledge of the 
region. 

“The systematic collection and publication of nautical in- 
formation, in the form of charts or otherwise, renders available 
the combined results of the efforts of all, whether nations or 
individuals, and as far as it is humanly possibly, presents 
those results complete, free from error, and in a form most 
readily used by the mariner. 

“Surveys and the resulting charts have added few to the 
number of harbors; rather have they increased the accessi- 
bility of all harbors and diminished the dangers which attended 
navigation within them and in their approaches. In the early 
days of what may be designated emperical navigation, movement 
in certain harbors and entrances was limited to a simple sailing 
Tine or, in better-known localities, to restricted areas, largely 
from the fact that a vessel of a certain draft had previously 
done so without disaster. The general situation then, and in 
some regions it is still the case, was that practically all waters 
were forbidden ground, with only a few of the more-traveled 
ways supposed to be in a measure free from danger. 

“Under such circumstances the resulting difficulty attending 
the development of regions dependent upon water transporta- 
tion, either long delays that development or greatly retards 
it by prohibitive rates, even if vessels can, by any means, be 
Induced to enter the trade. 

YALUEB OF SURVEYED HARBORS. 

“The surveyed harbor at once develops the capacity of its 
maximum natural possibilities. Every foot of depth is rendered 
safely available for vessels of the greatest draft, through the 
entering channel and over the anchorages. Smaller craft have 
almost unlimited freedom of movement, and congestion is re- 
lieved at all points, Entrance surveys are especially valuable 
to sailing craft, which require considerable sea room, without 
which they must delay their movements for a favoring wind 
or resort to use of tug. Dangers are clearly indicated and 
means provided for avoiding them; changes in conditions are 
promptly noted and announced. 


“The surveys of estuaries and their approuches are of grea 
value in harbor-improvement studies; and when surveys of dif- 
ferent dates are compared the magnitude, direction, and rate 
of change of the features, with which the work of harbor im- 
provement has to do, are often clearly indicated, and the best 
solutions of the problems involved are suggested. Current sur- 
veys, conducted primarily for the navigator, contribute indirectly 
to commercial interests in connection with sewage-disposal prob- 
lems, which are at times of vital importance to the port, ; 

“Along shore between ports and off shore at considerable dis- 
tances the work is of primary importance. In clear weather, 
with well-determined positions of the vessel, a knowledge of the 
location of all dangers warrants the use of a distance saving 
track and a speed which otherwise ordinary prudence would 
forbid.. In thick weather the charted relief of the bottom and 
the indicated character of the material composing it enable the 
mariner to hold his course outside, and even approach and enter 
harbors in safety. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CURRENTS IMPORTANT. 


“ While most of the surveys’ operations are evidently eminently 
practical, the utilitarian character of other lines of research are 
not so apparent. An example of the latter may be found in the 
current studies along the Atlantic coast and at very considerable 
distance off shore—in fact, general oceanic circulations, particu- 
larly between Hatteras and Key West. However, whatever of 
academic interest attaches to such inquires, their greatest value 
by far Hes in their importance to the mariner, bound south and 
uncertain of his position, in his efforts to make Matanilla Shoal, 
at the northwest corner of the Bahama Bank, or in his run 
along the Florida Reefs; also to a mariner bound north and try- 
ing to sight Diamond Shoal light vessel. In fact, there is gen- 
erally a time in every loeality when a knowledge of the currents 
is indispensable. 

“One element—draft—in the marked development of vessels 
in recent years has in itself exposed the shipping to additional 
hazard. The great increase in draft has in many localities had 
the effect of rendering obsoletely the entire adequate surveys 
of earlier days. 

“ Many of our surveys were based upon a maximum draft of 
18 feet for ocean-going vessels and coasters of 12 feet. To have 
extended our detailed examinations much below the require- 
ments for that draft would have entailed an expenditure for 
which there could have been offered no justifiable excuse at that 
time; but since that time the draft of ocean-going vessels has 
attained a present maximum of 38 feet, and the port that can 
not accommodate eoastwise vessels of more than 22 feet draft 
must pay the penalty of a full cargo charge for only a partial 
lading. 

“These demands have been met by resurveys, which have 
been coextensive with the original surveys in the area covered 
and in much greater detail than ever atfempted before. In fact, 
in many localities the requirements have been so exacting that 
new methods and devices have become necessary. Detailed de- 
velopment in depths heretofore regarded as excessive has be- 
come an ordinary operation, and its further extension to depths 
several times the present limit should, if possible, anticipate the 
imperative needs of the submarine. 

MENACE TO VESSELS OF GREAT DRAFT. 

In consequence of the present great draft of vessels, high 
speed, steel hulls, great cost, considerable value of cargoes, and 
enormous passenger lists and the unreliability or inadequacy of 
the lead line as a means of revealing all submarine dangers in 
certain localities, the wire drag has been developed for the pur- 
pose of determining with absolute certainty the presence of all 
dangers within a given area, whatever their character may be— 
bowlder, ledge, pinnacle, coral head, bank, or other obstruction. 
In addition to its thoroughness, the drag gives satisfactory: re- 
sults at very great depths. It has been operated at a depth of 
80 feet below the surface, and the Limit will doubtless prove to 
be considerably below that. 

“Many harbors and entrances are subject to frequent and 
considerable changes, and unless these changes are determined 
promptly and announcement of the new conditions made imme- 
diately vessels are discouraged from attempting such entrances, 
and the port and tributary territory suffer in consequence. 

“With the exception of the most Important Atlantic and Gulf 
ports south of New York, practically all the entrances directly 
on the ocean or Gulf are of this class; and where they suffer 
in addition from compulsory pilotage at excessive rates, the 
prospect is not encouraging. 

SMALL INLETS—MILITARY NECESSITY, 

“ Scarcely less important in this region are those small inlets 
or openings affording entrance to the inside protected waters 
along the coast. In many localities they are the refuge of many 
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small pleasure and fishing craft which venture sout on promise 
of favorable weather conditions, and often with disastrous re- 
sults on account of their distance from any safe entrance to 
protected waters. All entrances affording shelter, under such 
circumstances, should be under constant observation, and exami- 
mations made so frequently that their condition will be known 
at all times. It is necessary only to collect such data in order 
to give it the widest publicity, because by means of our weekly 
notices to mariners und cooperation by other Governments it is 
almost immediately ‘brought to ‘the attention of mariners 
throughout the world. In fact, it is possible under the present 
system of disseminating such information for a stranger ‘from | 
the Antipodes to approach our shares with comparatively com- 
plete knowledge of local conditions. including even recent 
changes in mids. As far as possible changes ave announced con- 
siderable in advance of the dute on which they are made. 

In addition to the work of the systematic survey of the 
coast, much time and effort are required to meet special de- 
mands for surveys in localities where such needs could mot be 
anticipated. In 1898 surveys were made in the main approach 
to Key West under the stress ef military mecessity. The work 
had for its object the development of a 30-foat anchorage aren | 
for battleships inside the Florida reefs. This work was soon 
carried to successful completion, and charts showing the buoyed 
anchorage were promptiy issued to the fleet. 


‘THE PORTO RICO CAMPAIGN, 


„In 1899 military and commercial surveys of the waters of | 
Porto Rico were commenced before the troops were withdrawn 
and subsequently pushed to an early completion. Charts carry- 
ing reliable aids soon ‘became the rule in those waters, avhereas | 
prior to our occupancy in those waters there were ne charts 
worthy of the name and often the aids to navigation were de- 
signedly misleading. It may be noted in connection with our 
first season's work in Porto Rico that in several important locali- 
ties not only were the surveys completed in every detail, but | 
finished charts were prepared on board ship and issued to naval | 
and commercial vessels for immediate use. 

“The survey of Porto Rico was completed in 1909; the work 
involved 80 large field hydrographic sheets and 42 topographic 
sheets, which material is now published in the form ef 20 charts. 
These charts sre nied by a coast pilot volume, which 
contains comprehensive sailing directions for those waters and 
anuch general information relating te the island. In 1900 the 
survey of the Philippines was organized, and notwithstanding $ 
the inereased demands upon the service in home avaters, par- 
ticularly Alaska, the work has been pushed with such vigor that; 
the little known and extremely dangerous waters of the archi-: 
pelago have been in a great measure completely surveyed and 
charted, as is evidenced by the publication by the Coast Survey 
of 131 different charts of that region. 
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The importance of this class of work is strikingly illustrated 
in several well-known instances, 
CHARTING THE KUSKOKWIM. 

“The Kuskokwim entrance, the gateway to an empire, was one 
of the most difficult to navigate on account of the very irregular 
broken line and ‘restricted areas of deepest water it was nec- 
essary to follow from the sea to the river, the absence of aids, 
the remoteness from land and landmarks, and the almost per- 
paai fog and rain. It has been stated that vessels have made 

the passage into the river by blundering in through a fog and 
consumed much less time in doing so than was often required to 
accomplish the same feat in clear weather and under the most 
favorable conditions. 

The survey of this entrance was completed in 1915, and in 
addition to locating and charting the intricacies of the shoals 
and channels there were also determined a sufficient number of 
mountain peaks to supply all necessary natural aids to naviga- 


tion. Supplementary to the charts, and issued with them in time 


for use at the beginning of the 1915 season of navigation, pam- 
phiets — detailed sailing directions and predicted tides were 
prepared. 

“Marble Bay. a tributary of Davidson Inlet, developed on 
its shores in 1912 an important marble quarry; but by reason 
of a total lack of surveys in Murble Bay the steamships declined 
to enter, and did not do so until the survey in prompt response 
to request did the necessary work in the fall of 1912 at the close 
of the regular season. 

“The development of the rich gold deposits in Klag Bay. a 
tributary of Khaz Bay, would scarcely have been possible with- 
out the chart which was furnished immediately upon demand 


in 1906. ; 
“ SURVEY WORK IN ICY WATERS. 

“The chart of Nushagak Bay and approaches covers waters 
which were frequently the scene of disaster to the vessels op- 
erated in connection with the important canning industry lo- 
exted there. The chart has greatly diminished the difficulties 
of navigation in this very dangerous area and disasters have 
‘become almost unknown. 

“Similar surveys in response to urgent local requirements, 
und often in anticipation of such needs, have been made wher- 
ever the occasion has arisen. Among such are: 

Survey of fhe lower Yukon, including the difficult approaches 
to and through the delta in 1898 in connection with the Klon- 
dike strike. 

“Surreys in Norton Sound in 1899 and 1900 for benefit of 
shipping to Nome and vicinity. 
“Surveys of Port Clarence and tributaries required for de- 


|) velopment of gold and coal in the central Seward Peninsula 


region. 
Furious parts of Prince William Sound and neighboring 


waters were covered under similar circumstances. 


HAWAMAN ISLANDS—PANAMA——ALASKA, 


“ Incidentally the work in the Hawaiian Islands has not been 
neglected ; in fact, it has been prosecuted to such good purpose 
that 52 original tepegraphic and 39 hydrographic field sheets 
have been finished and the material collected published in the 
form of 12 charts. For the Philippines and Hawaii complete 
sailing directions have been prepared and issued, and, as in the 
case of all the survey's publications, are corrected for all changes 
affecting the subject matter and extended as additional data 
become available. 

The survey has contributed in full measure to the completion 
and successful operation of the Panama Canal project by exhaus- 
tive examinations in the approaches and entrances to the canal. 

The werk revealed unknown dangers in the Pacific 
approach and established the absence of such features im prac- 
ticable lines of approach to the canal. 

“An area 13 by 23 miles, and covering 175 square miles, has 
been thoroughly explored by the wire drag, developing 52 shoal |! 


spots, of which 37 are actual menaces to navigation. Seventeen | Joys 


original field sheets have been made by the Coast Surrey, which, | 
‘together with information from other authentic sources, serve 
as the basis for four charts now published by the Coast Survey 
«covering the entire canal and both approaches. 

“These charts were in the hands of navigators at the time 
the canal was opened to traffic. 

In Alaskan waters our contributions have been noteworthy, 
and important and substantial additions to the final chart of that | 
extensive and most difficult coast line are made with each ses- 
‘son’s work. Along with the general survey in thut region in- 
‘sistent and even imperative demands for charts of particular 
docalities have to be supplied, as devel and its resulting 
water-borne traffic are constantly finding mew and ltth-known 
fields for their activities. 


„The survey's contributions to the solution of the problems 
involved in a choice of terminals for the Government railway 
now bullding from Anchorage norfhward have been material. 

“The general bearing of the work upon the develapment of 
Alaska and the importance of the final, completed survey is 
clearly indicated by the results of the wire-drag work in 1914 
und 1915. 

NO CHART, NO CHARTER. 

“Another example of the application of the underwriteris 
settled policy of no chart, no charter, and of the absolute de- 
pendence of an important industry upon the work of dhe survey 
is found in the situation that confronted the phosphate shippers 
along the Withlacoochee River. The open roadstead off the en- 
trance and its approaches were of such a character and so little 
known that vessels could not be induced to enter the trade. A 
survey was made, and, in addition to developing the dangers 
within the area, an important anchorage basin was found and 
aids established for the safe use of the roadstead, which new en- 

considerable international trade. 

“The magnitude of the werk required to meet the needs of 
the shipping, which is a measure of its importance to commence, 
is indicated by the number of different charts published and the 
total number of copies issued and sold. 

“We now issue for all waters, exclusive of the Philippines, 
522 different charts, which are constantly undergoing more or 
less extensive revision in our effort to keep them strictly up to 
date; and of these charts the annual sales to the public amount 
to about 50,000 copies, each of which is subjected to the closest 
scrutiny and corrected to date of issue, by hand if necessary. 

Moran BOATING AND INSIDE COASY CHARTS. 

“An interest of great importance and @omparatively recent 
dexelopment is that of motor boating ef all sorts, those operated! 
for pleasure, by fishermen, and in freight or passenger service 
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being the most numerous classes. The rapidly increasing num- 
bers of such craft affect our work, more particularly as it 
applies to the shallow, protected, and heretofore little used inside 
waters and their generally shoal connections with outside water 
creas to which they are tributary. To meet their needs the 
issue of a series of special publications has been commenced, 
and their popularity, as evidenced by the number sold, has fully 
justified the venture, 

“The Inside Pilot from New York to Key West has had an 
average annual sale of over 1,000 copies. 

“The first year’s sales of the volume covering the route from 
Key West to New Orleans was 800 copies. 

“The volume covering the New Jersey coast has had a sale 
of over 1,000 copies in 10 months.” 


National Defense and Preparedness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be no doubt in the 
general opinion as to the need of national defense and pre- 
paredness. The extent to which the Federal Government should 
go in making preparation constitutes the debatable grounds, 
It is admitted that the reserve forces of the United States ought 
to contain all the elements that would be necessary under actual 
hostilities. The force should be so organized and equipped that 
the mobilization to some central point could be made quickly 
effective. This, of course, can not be done unless there is, to a 
certain extent, organization in the reserve. The departments 
of this force held in reserve for emergency should be actual, 
and not visionary or paper forces. The one lesson that has been 
taught us by the European war is that the time to prepare is 
not after hostilities have commenced. I desire to say, first, that 
I am strongly opposed to the so-called continental-army plan, 
I am in favor of promoting the efficiency of the National Guard 
which has been and is now maintained jointly by the Federal 
Government and each of the several States. It is said by those 
who favor the continental scheme that the Constitution inter- 
venes and places restriction upon the use of the National Guard 
as a militury defense for the Federal Government. This objec- 
tion is being made use of not by the friends of the National 
Guard but by its enemies. 

I am somewhat familiar with a number of National Guard 
ofticers and I know that when a National Guardsman enlists 
it is his idea that he does so to serve the Federal Government 
at any place and at any time that be may be called upon. I 
know the sentiment of the National Guard is that it desires 
such legislation as shall make it first, last, and all the time a 
dependable auxiliary to the military arm of the Government. 
The National Guard as now organized in the several States 
has adopted the Regular Army as the model of its organization, 
It depends upon each State largely how far the organization 
has been carried. I mean by that its regimental formation. 
From that, the strength varies to brigades and divisions. In 
nearly all the States the staff department is well organized and 
effective. 

The National Guard is the force that should receive the 
attention of the Federal Government as a reserve power, to the 
exclusion of all other forces at this time. That is true for the 
following reasons: First, it has an erganization patterned after 
the Regular Army; second, it has representatives in every State 
of the Union; third, it has a large number of officers who have 
given serious thought and time to the development of the or- 
ganization, who are sincere in their patriotism, and who have, 
nt a sacrifice to themselves, improved opportunities that have 
been given them for military trainiug. 

The development and efficiency that the guard has made in 
the last five or six years is of great value and to a certain 
extent would be lost if it was supplanted by any other organiza- 
tion. One reason why the National Guard is not more efficient 
than it is is that it has not received adequate support either 
from the State or the Federal Government. Under proper en- 
couragement the National Guard can be recruited so that each 
clement will contain the same enlisted strength that it would 
have under actual hostilities. In all the States the National 
Guard has a continuous existence. It is subject to the call of the 
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governor at any time. There are many instances where it has 
shown its ability to rapidly concentrate, 

The National Guard has had pretty thorough training in the 
administration of affairs of an army. Every company com- 
mander has prepared pay rolls, muster rolls, made requisitions 
for clothing and other supplies, has rendered vouchers for the 
same as he would be required to do if he were in the Regular 
Army. The regimental quartermaster and commissary depart- 
ment have had the experience and understand the forms that 
are used in the Regular Establishment to-day. With these im- 
provements and advantages over any other adjunet organization 
the guard would come to greater efficiency in a shorter time than 
any body of quickly enlisted men. 

‘A pay bill for the National Guard is essential and seems to be 
the most feasible plan whereby the Government can secure a 
force adequate for defense. This pay bill should include pay 
for monthly drills, camps of instruction, and rifle practice, and 
the pay should be adequate to accomplish the objects we seek 
through this organization, Heretofore the country had expected 
too much sacrifice on the part of the National Guard. In the 
present condition of prosperity throughout the country the 
National Guardsmen, who, by the way, are the most active and 
brightest young men of the country, will not give all the neces- 
sary time required by them for efficiency. These are some of 
the advantages of the National Guard as a reserve force. 

The objections to the continental army plan, to my mind, are 
so strong as to make the scheme an untenable one, The chief 
objections that occur to me are as follows: 

The six weeks or two months’ volunteer camping expense in 
the midst of the productive season of the year will not command 
sufficient volunteers, 

The officering of this force must be drawn from the Regular 
Army, because no civilian can afford to give his time. 

The storing and shipping each year of equipment to different 
camps, then repacking, shipping, and storing again, having no 
regular headquarters, is impracticable. 

There would be no continuance of the organization from week 
to week and month to month. 

No continuance of staff department. 

No experience from making out and filling forms except dur- 
ing these annual camp periods. 

No intimate or systematic knowledge of the administration of 
the Army. 

No opportunity to show rapid concentration, Which is a vital 
and essential feature. 

The continental scheme involves no State or local pride in its 
organization. 

The more this question is studied the more certain becomes 
the conviction to me that the National Guard possesses the 
primary and fundamental qualifications that a reserve defense 
must possess. 


National Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted to me 
I insert the following letter from the committee of the Plinois 
Bankers’ Association: 


ILLINOIS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 31, 1916, 


Hon, James R. MANN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: As indicative of the intelligent, sober judgment of the 
Central West we call your attention to what we believe to be the first 
ll with respect to the subject of N which has 
Eson fairly taken by a representative orga tlon covering a wide 


area. X 

'Phe poll is particularly 1 as the majority of the members 
of the association are small institutions, owned and controlled by 
local farmers and business men, intimately in touch with the sentiment 
of the public they serve, and for the further reason that the poll was 
taken without making any reference to the present internationa! situa- 
tonr the urgent n for better defense, or an appeal to patriotism, 

The referendum was ordered by President Woodruff in the current 
number of the Association Bulletin as a guide for the action of this 
committee. 

The results are so overwhelmingly in favor of a larger Army and 
Navy and the adoption by Congress of the recommendations of the 
Army and Navy officers that this committee feels obligated to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Members of Congress from Illinois. 
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The nonpartisan character of the inquiry and the intimate relation- 
between the 


Seep nage A banks 8 ie jyst — rt That statement refers toa dozen projects discussed in another 


connection, and of which 10 furnished commerce as stated. 


tural, industrial, communities in which the banks are located. | The pages and brief tabulations are given herewith. 
details of the poll are shown in the foll on Because the statement of the gentleman from North Carolina 
Par we a a IOB DEVE ORE: PETT RA * has been withheld from the committee I am obliged to depend 
Five hundred and seventy-two vote “ yes,” 23 vote “no.” upon memoranda taken when Mr. Smart addressed the com- 


No. 2. Do you believe our Army should be enlarged and | mittee. 


ag gee be oh nee 3 Without reference to any specific reports, so far as noted, he 
— No ö ome —— 3 —.— — Navy enlarge- claims the foregoing statement was absurd, and presented his 
ment vou e tha vy recom- | own understanding, as follows: 


Five hundred and eight vote yes,“ 24 vote no (16 qualify 

their answers hy saying “ to a cortain ext 2 
It V cent voted in the affirma- 
tive; e Na. 2, per cent voted in the affirmative; and to 
fon No. 3, 96 per cent voted in the affirmative, 3 per cent qualify- 


— — N SERRE eT ee Ee 
ae 


their vote any error occurs uoting his figures isos from 
fo further Jus FFF eee eee e cae 
the replies, attention is called to the fact that over 90 per cent of the : me 
votes cast are from the smaller in the State, where the truth and not idle assertion is of value to the committee. 


` the 

relatlon sustained between bank men and depositors is that of the The gentleman from North Carolina stated there could be no 
making the innnocent mistake. I agree with him there could be no inno- 
cent mistake on his part, because he was endeavoring to find 
‘error in my own computations. There can be no excusable 
mistake on my own part if error occurs, because the committee 
is entitled to facts so far as can be ascertained, and I ought to 

know them. 
Volume, page, and computation is here offered to prove the 
truth of my statements and the inexcusuble misstatements of 


the critic. 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI COMMERCE. 

Actual cemmerce, deducting floatable timber and ‘sand, ap- 
pears on page 15 of the report as 170,000 tons. Mr. Smart's 
statement, 1,400,000 tons. 

Keeping in mind that actual commerce on the river has prob- 
ably decreased 95 per cent during the past few years, during 
which time $20,000,000 ef Government funds has been dumped 
into this 600-mile stretch during that period, let us examine 
‘the statement of commerce, taken from page 2437 of the Chief 
Engineer’s report for 1914. It will not be found easily in the 
index. 


The report says the quantity of freight carried by all boats, 
Including the rock and brush used in Government work, and also 
including logs and lumber floated down the strenm. is as follows, 
and then follows a table, of which 772.392 tons hauled 9,445,576 
ton-miles, valued at ‘$781,897, is for material used by the Gov- 
ernment im improving the river. 


Upper Mississippi River freight statement for 1913. 


draw your own conclusions the very significant poll which we have 
pleasure in reporting. 

Emphatic comment as to the urgent need for action appears on 
numerous ballots, while opposed to this are several explanations of 
the votes against an Increase, In only one case is reference made to 
international disarmament. The peace-at-any-price propaganda 
meems to have few, if any, adherents. 

Yours, very truly, 
COMMITTEE ON PREPAREDNESS, 
Omar H. Wrrent, Chairman, 
N, M. Harnts. 
Jons W. THOMAS, 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 1, 1916. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Saxar] on Saturday last delivered a carefully pre- 
pared statement before the committee on ithe subject of com- 
merce carried on rivers and canals, wherein he challenged the 
accuracy of «statistics presented on page 15 of the minority 
report against the rivers and harbers bill. He attempted to 
‘confuse the issue with a mass of misleading statistics, which, 
however, he has so far withheld from the Rrcorp. 

Apart from the question of veracity raised by his statement, 
one of the most important questions pertaining to waterway 
improvements is based on actual commerce floated on extrava- 
gantly financed rivers and canals. 

Generally speaking. that commerce averaged from 10 to 
50 per cent lower in 1914 than in 1913, but statistics found on 
page 15, with two or three exceptions, were taken from 1914 
engineers’ report of 1913 commerce, for remarks appearing in 
Recorp of January 13 last. The statistics found on page 15 of 
the report were taken from those remarks and based on the 


f 


. analyses made at that time. The exceptions for 1914 were | Apples 2200, 18 34.4 295, 900 
afterwards ascertained, and will be here noted. That question i paargi 22 155 
is not material in view of the wide difference alleged to have | Brus 470,191} 20.6] 1,700,604 
‘been discovered by the gentleman from North Carolina. The 34,278 9.9 425, 790 
stutement criticized is found on page 15, and is as follows: 8 24 141 

Over 8280, 000,000 has been t on the 12 river and canal 259,319 | 23.5 318.900 
by the Government in an effort to resuscitate a lost commerce. uct- | EI... . 6539 tons 666, 600 9.8 62, 480 
ing floatable timber and sand that floated a half century ago in larger 195,242 9.1 3,621,435 
quantities than to-day and do mot ogy thn gage several | Hay 2.615 tons 44, 269 5.4 14,122 
of these projects are reported te have dn 1913 approximately as 10,575 | 317.2 $22,989 
SONONE Sr iia he HPAES // . 5,218,730 6.6] 190,202 

Tons. ‘Logs...........| 8,904,960 feet b. m. 463,631 | 316.2 | $1,074, 221 

Derr e a ppt AA get! een — 467,775 138.0 4, 195. 827 

Lower i eee by eek meneame — 200,000 | Merchandise. . 17,101 tens 2, 107, 0 128.9 217,089 

Ohio (95 per cent coal) und eae Se 3 1,775 1.0 55 

—— me por oE yen 2 Ti] Rusa 
————————————— .... „ ' „ 

ot yD wn TADIN, BIg aaa SEE NTS os I 11,498 tens 246,229 | 42.0 490,801 

P Ss PaaS a ena Nga eas REI EAE EES A SSCS OTS ROS BE 53, 000 ——— 1, 366 L3 85 
ee he ETE SS AOL RIE 24, 000 ] Teams.........| 23,501........ 6, 540, 900 1. 7 46, 537 
Hennepin Canal_______ 11, 850 12, 347 7.9 3,015 
Muscle Shoals Canal 5, 887 108,213 | 16.4 560, 865 
BE SBT RE AEE IE EES EEO ITE 1,694 $ 5,866,996 | 231.0] 1,642,366 

Aside from soft coal, as near as can be estimated, the avernge] Total. 28. 2 56,322,373 
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ENGINEER'S STATISTICS OF COMMERCE (5). 


„Commerce“ reached 2,145,315 tons in 1913, so the Chief of 


Engineers reports. Tons of what? Let us see: 


Brush for river construction work. 
travel dredged from river 
Rock for river work 

Sand dredged from river „ͤ„„„1ñ„ 7? 
Logs that have floated for 50 years. 
Lumber and wood barged 
Animals ferried across river 
Automobiles ferried across river 


1, 974, 980 

All could be floated in 2 or 3 feet of water, leaving 170,335 
tons of questionable commerce remaining, which was hauled 
on an average of 26 miles or thereabouts. 

What a legislative travesty when eleven-twelfths of the com- 
merce for which $1,000,000 was allotted by the Chief of Engineers 
is of that character. Who weighed the brush? Who weighed 
the logs? Who weighed the rocks, gravel, sand, and so forth, 
used In the river work? Where was it carried and for what 
purpose? Was it floated 1 mile or 10 miles? Who knows? 
Why measure Government material for river work, anyway? 


A WONDERFUL SYSTEM IN VALUING “ COMMERCE.” 


The Chief of Engineers says that 26,609 tons of horses were 
carried a mile and a half across the river, and their value was 
$6,540,900, or one-fifth of the total. Other live stock carried 
across the river, he says, was valued at $5,218,730; and then, to 
cap the climax, this report adds that 6,034 tons of automo- 
biles ferried across the river were valued at $9,545. 

Nearly two-thirds of all the glowing commerce valuations 
on the upper Mississippi, including Government sand, rock, and 
gravel, turns out to be animals and automobiles ferried across 
the river. 

Again, how much of the remaining 170,000 tons was repair 
material or Government supplies out of a total 772,000 tons 
reported? How much was dupiicated before it could boost a 
million-dollar allotment for the upper river? 

QUADRUPLICATIONS OF SAME FREIGHT STATISTICS, 


Last session Chairman SPARKMAN was asked by Mr. CALLA- 
way in debate if river tonnage passing different places was not 
often included in the Chief of Engineers’ reports, and if it was 
not duplicated, to which the chairman frankly responded: “ Oh, 

es; it is duplicated, triplicated, and quadruplicated in some 
cases.” ‘This bill asks $1,200,000 for that commerce, or $2,000 
a mile for 1916. 

So much for the 1913 commerce which the gentleman from 
North Carolina declares to be 1,400,000 tons, and which with 
fair deductions reached 170,000 tons as stated. 

The “commerce” was floated about 50 miles on the average, 
and included 37,000 tons of shells and coal floated from 13 
miles to 42 miles. And this commerce statement is disputed 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, who seeks to bewilder 
the committee with a mass of senseless “ commerce” statistics. 
After spending some $20,000,000 in the upper Mississippi we 
are about to give $1,200,000 this year for that small traffic, 
with its insignificant haul, or at the rate of $2,000 per mile. 

The gentleman from North Carolina then revels in Tennessee 
traffic. 

TENNESSEE RIVER. 

Take the Tennessee River where a clean-cut comparison may 
be made, The report says, deducting sand and floatable timber 
the actual traffic was about 200,000 tons. This statement he 
disputes and claims the “commerce,” according to official re- 
ports, is 1,343,000 tons. Some one again is guilty of deceit or 
is badly mistaken. As he made his examination for the pur- 
pose of correcting my statements no excuse lies at his door for 
innocent mistake. I quote from the Engineers’ Report, 1915, 
pages 2870 to 2872: 


Commerce on Tennessee River. 


Tons. Tons, 

Above Chattanoogs TETARA ri ad BA SR a es A 305, 616 
Logs, ties, and timber.. 57, 873 
1 45, 832 

Chattanooga to Florence 124, 872 
gs and ties a 30, 477 

F SSE a 54, 708 

Florence TTT 449, 956 
E Eh R aR es SS ae TLE ENS oN 28 408, 783 

Logs, tles, imber, and sand 697, 673 880, 444 

697, 673 

E UBS) SS Be r 182, 771 


My statement was about 200,000 tons. Of the 182,000 tons, 
28,418 tons of marble was hauled 5 miles and 50,000 tons of 
iron ore, valued at a dollar a ton, was hauled 15 miles, or 78,000 
tons of cheap freight with an insignificant haul. For that com- 


merce, so reported, we have appropriated $11,000,000 in round 
numbers on the Tennessee and $944,000 more is carried in this 
bill. Again the gentleman from North Carolina has blundered 
without any apparent excuse. 


MISSOURI COMMERCE, 


On the lower Missouri he is equally at sea or else has Improp- 
erly sought to mislead. 

My own statement, on page 15 of the report, is 24,000 tons of 
commerce, excluding sand and floatable timber. Mr. Smart's 
statement, as I have it on the memoranda, is 340,000 tons. Agsin 
some one owes an apology to the committee. 


A NAVIGATION COMEDY IN THE LOWER MISSOURI, 


Here is a remarkable illustration of advanced mathematics 
found on the Missouri River, which Col. Deakyne condemns and 
which Col. Townsend, of the Army engineers, asks to have left in 
statu quo. While passing this deserted waterway we are per- 
mitted to revel in “commerce” delusions. Attention is given 
this project, because after spending $20,000,000 of Governinent 
money during 50 years, on the recommendation of Army engi- 
neers, on the different sections of the Missouri River down to 
the mouth, they have launched us into an additional $20,000,000 
expenditure, or over thirty millions, in a game that has no 
limit on the Missouri. Let us see what we are to get for $75,000 
per mile for 400 miles. I quote from the Chief of Engineer's 
1914 report, page 2513: 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS—LOWER MISSOURI RIVER (MOUTH TO KANSAS 
CIT). 


<a of navigation, year 1913: Opened March 15; closed Novem- 
: Veseel classification. 


et regis- 
tered ton- 


nage. 


Classez. 


Number. 


Rate per 


Articles. enib 


Valuation. 


e i AET been $195, 303.38 
TRY. EOE T 2,049. 66 
Feed and flour . . 9,888.89 
Sc 245.00 
pee OA 790, 50 
522222 4,800 head 039. 20 
r 259. 00 
net. 640. 00 
3 56.90 
152. 90 
976. 60 
O88. 00 
697. 50 
370. 40 
wae ak. 135. 60 
Miscellaneous 7H. %9 
Logs and lumber raſted. 43,000 feet b. m. 473. 00 
Sand and gravel barged. 238,136 cubic 555. 00 
yards, 
. EATEN S tae P 


Total ton-miles, 5,173,170. 

Of this imposing commerce over 312,000 tons of “sand” was 
hauled about 1 mile in 1913. Nine-tenths of the “trafic” was 
barged 1 mile. Study the table in order to get a fair under- 
standing of humbug statistics handed Congress by Army engi- 
neers and of a vanished river traffic. 

Instead of a G6-foot channel being required, a 2-foot channel 
will float the insignificant commerce, according to experienced 
river men, and for that river’s commerce $2,050,000 was allotted 
ne Chief Kingman out of the $50,000,000 turned over to him by 

n 

Deducting from the above table sand and 11,159 tons of ties 
and wood barged about 14 miles, leaves 24,000 tons of question- 
able commerce for which the Chief of Engineers gives $1,000,000 
in 1915, or over $40 per ton 1913 expense for the waterway, in- 
cluding maintenance and interest on prior expenditures, Speak- 
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ing of this Missouri River project on March 2, 1915, one month 
before the allotinent was made, Senator Burton said: 

dns d $20,000,000— 30,000,000—on this project. and 
in mite of path ates Aapa thie treme will diminish, 1 vou 
are facing a condition that no policy of river N ete rope can reverse 
the toss of that class of river traffic and the utilization of other agencies 
for the carrying of freight. 1 wish it were not so, * * + but 1 
am tired of “ rainbow chasing,” and that is what this Is. It is much 
worse than “rainbow chasing”; it is pure, bald, unmitigated waste. 

Again my statement is correct. What a commentary on a 
stream that gets $1,500,000 under this bill and carries such 
insignificant commerce, a stream which the gentleman from 
North Carolina must defend in order to get $1,000,000 for his 
own equally indefensible project. 

I am prepared to sustain every item set forth on page 15 of 
the report and would do so in detail but desire to get the facts 
before the committee without delay, therefore will only take 
one or two more projects, including that which the gentleman 
from North Carolina has pushed incessantly upon the atten- 
tion of Congress. Originally repudiated by Army engineers 
and stony members of the committee, persistence gained it a 


* place in the bill where to-day it demands $1,000,000. Why and 


how? 
NORFOLK AXD BEAUFORT CANAL. 

On the Norfolk and Beaufort waterway the gentleman from 
North Carolina says my statement of 65,000 ‘tons, deducting 
floatable timber, is incorrect, and according to my memorandum 
he informs the committee that 603,000 tons is right. Again we 
find a question of veracity. My statement can not be misunder- 
stood and the data on which facts were given in the minority 
report appears on page 1949 of the Engineers Report for 1914. 


Waterway, Norfolk to Beaufort. 


Commerce: In Short tons so sa ot cent pein e 200) S48 
Ot which 


Tons. 


TTT BES SER AEE RS 


Lumber 


Woet--repartea d  eeon 64, 272 

The 64,272 tons of commerce is not of such character as to 
call for a 12-foot, $5,400,000 project, and when we find the only 
local cooperation is a “ wharf and warehouse,“ cost unknown, 
built at Coinjock, N. C., we are prone to wonder just what we 
are getting for our $5,400,000 and why we are giving $1,000,000 
in the 1916 bill to benefit a few private dredgers who charge 
80 per cent more than Government rates for the $800,000 to be 
turned into their coffers by the 1916 bill. The project has been 
repeatedly denounced by waterway experts as “a fraud.” Can 
there be any doubt of it? 

But the important question to determine is who has sought 
to deceive the committee, the gentleman who has $1,000,000 
at stake now nestling in the Beaufort item, or those who wish 
to avoid squandering millions of dollars in wasteful waterway 
expenditures. 

f THE OHIO RIVER COMMERCE. 

One of the worst cases of duplication and misstatement of 
actual conditions of traffie exists with reports of the Ohio River. 

Ferrlage across the river is counted in the absurd calculations 
and that ferriage furnishes about one-half of the Ohlo's total 
valuation statistics. Open river traffic and duplications and 
quadruplications of the same traffic are usec to make a fairly 
presentable case to justify a total expenditure reaching pos- 
sibly $100,000,000 by the Government on this river by the time 
the present project is completed. 

On pages 809 and 810 of the Recorp for January 10 of this 
session appears an analysis of the Ohio River freight, showing 
how unreliable and misleading the engineers’ reports have 
become. irom data furnished by the engineers it appears that 
an average of less than 2.000, 900 tons of coal floated along the 
Ohio in 1918 and left the river at Cairo to float down the 
Mississippi at nearer 1,000,000 tons. 

COAL FORMS 90 PER CENT OF ALL THE TRAFFIC, ACCORDING TO THE LOCK 
STATISTICS, 

Excluding coal, sand, gravel, logs, and ties that do not require 
extravagant river improvements, the remaining commerce 
reached 25,000 tons at Lock 1 and 16,651 tons at Lock 8.. Other 


-locks were in similar proportion. The statement given on pages 


809 and 810 of the Rxconb, taken from official reports, shows 
the untrustworthy character of statements made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who assumes to throw light on the 
commerce carried by this and other rivers: Coal counted at 
different locks and at Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Or- 
leans, like other freight, has a fashion of being duplicated and 


quadrupled, with the same barge load figuring from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans. 

T do not assume to give the exact commerce on this river. No 
man can approximate the facts, excepting by unofficial reports 
furnished to the Army engineers. From those reports, accepted 
at their face, I have made the deductions found on page 15 of 
the minority report, and they are substantially correct wherever 
definite information is available. I have no further comment to 
make upon the remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr, Sari], excepting to say that where he has put up a straw 
man to knock down or assumes to defend the committee against 
charges never made, he is engaged in an antiquated practice 
that ought to be, and I am sure will be, discredited by those 
seeking the truth. 

To use the words of a distinguished North Carolina Meinber, 
quoted from the Holy Writ, “ Where thy treasure is, there will 
thy heart be also.” With $1,000,000 hanging on the passage of 
this bill, it may unconsciously warp the judgment of the gentle- 
man who unjustly and unwisely endeavored to discredit state- 
ments of commerce appearing in minority report, part 2. 


Removal of Diamond Reef in New York Harbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK COC. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 4, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS.. Mr. Speaker, before mentioning the subject 
under consideration, I desire to congratulate my colleague from 
New York, Mr. Bennet, upon his seamanship and the able way 
in which he has taken us past the dangerous reefs of which we 
have heard so much. The Brooklyn Navy Yard is located on 
the East River, a little over 2 miles to the northward of 
Governors Island, The main channel leading to it from the 
upper bay passes between this island and the Battery. The 
strong tidal currents which sweep through this channel, together 
with the enormous amount of traffic it bears, makes it difficult 
and dangerous to navigation at all times. Setting off from the 
north side of Governors Island is a shoal known as Diamond 
Reef, submerged 25 feet below the surface of the river. Less 
than 500 feet to the northward is another dangerous ledge— 
Coenties Reef—having about the same depth of water over it. 
Both these reefs lie about 250 yards from the end of the New 
York piers, and, while they are separated from each other by 
165 yards, owing to the curve in the river and the peculiar way 
in which they are located, a vessel of large draft standing on 
her true range must pass between them at such an angle as to 
afford little sea room. As a matter of fact, such a ship at low 
water would have but 75 feet on one side and 150 feet on the 
other side of the exact course, and when the beam of the vessel— 
in our largest ships over 90 feet—is taken into consideration, it 
leaves practically no margin for the navigation of the ship. 

[Extracts from testimony of Rear Admiral Benson and Capt. 
Knapp, of the United States Navy, before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors February 12, 1916:] 


Admiral Benson. The necessity for having a proper channel, particu- 
larly to the southern entrance of the navy yard, to get into the navy 
yard with safety with our large vessels, has been very apparent for 
some time. * I myself have always used the 5 between 
Governors Island and the Battery, running in on a range on end of pier 
over in Brooklyn, and the Hotel Margaret. I commanded the Utah, and 
she was quite a good-sized vay 

Mr. HULBERT, What is the draft? 

Admiral Bexson. I have come out of there in the Utah drawing a 
little over 29 leet; 29.6 Is about the most I have ever taken through 
there, and I have frequently gone in and out without a, pilot; but it 
was always with a great deal of anxiety and only at the very top of 
the tide, when the current was practically still and not running at al) 
because on the south side here [indicating] toward Governors Isiand 
is Diamond Rock, which is a very dangerous reef, and on the left going 
in is Coentles Reef, and it is absolutely necessary to steer between those 
two shoals; then, after getting over to a certain point in the river, 
you stand up to the navy yard just in here. 

Mr, Trwapway. May I ask what the distance is from Governors 
Island to the Battery? 

Mr. Housert. Eight hundred yards. 

Mr. TrEeaDWAyY. Ani then may 1 further ask how far those two reefs, 
one from Governors Island to which you refer, and one from the Bat- 
tery—in other words, how wide is your full depth of channel between 
Coenties Reef and Diamond Rock? 

Admira: Benson. Diamond Rock is there [indicating] and Coenties 
Reef is there, The distance between those two reefs, of course, in one 
direction is, I should say, probably 200 yards; but in going in, in order 
to get your turn up the river and ayoid both of them, you have to 
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stecr at an angle, anil it leaves the available s] 


pace between them very 

small, not certainly over 100 yards, and I do not think it is that much 
Tnerer Leit 1 had that much leeway when 1 went u there. 

Ca KNarr. 1 bave very little to add, ex that 1 do not think 

Benson. made plain all the ities that we have 

0 detween Governors Island and 


inal oad Covution Mest in ‘ering at ta 5 0 fo 
do. Finally, to a n n en i 
over ae ices to the Brooklyn shore, and then Tanke © sonsidecable 
turn-in order to go under the bridge and approach the navy yard, 


That these reefs should be removed, it seems te me, is not a 
debatable question. There evidently exists some confusion as to 
the nature of the subject under consideration. Partisanship has 
been injected into the discussion. Let me say that Diamond 
Reef is a rock and not a political issue. I hope no one will use 
that as a reason for voting against this appropriation or will | 
oppose the project because of their failure to recognize its 
importance to the Navy of the United States. We from New 


York are not favoring this project because we hope it will in- į 


crease the commercial importance of our harbor. While the 
removal of every danger to navigation naturally operates as an 
incentive to shipping, it is not for this reason that we ask for 
the appropriation. Were we, however, Mr. Speaker, to urge it 
an the interests of commerce, I submit that the ever-increasing 


trade of our port would justify us in the demand, and that no 
criticism could be leveled against us for seeking Federal funds | 


for so meritorious a project. | 

The commerce of the East River, in which these reefs are 
located, does not attract vessels of the deepest draft. Obstrue- 
tions which lie submerged 25 feet below the surface are not dan- 
gerous to most of the shipping seeking the docks at Williamsburg, | 
Long Island City, and on the New York side of the river. 

Those great leviathans of the deep, the Cunarders, the Ameri- 
can, the French, the German, and the Dutch liners, steaming 
through the Narrows and the upper bay to their piers on either 
side of the Hudson, do not pass even closely to these dangeruus 
reefs. Their huge hulls are not endangered by these shoals. 

Why is it that we from New York ask Congress to appropriate 
money for the removal of these rocks? Why is it that we, irre- 
spective of district or party affiliations, stand united for this 
‘project? It is not primarily because of any commercial advun- 
tage which may accrue to the city of New York or the State we 
represent. Her greatness and her supremacy as the commercial 
center of the world is assured. The sum of $500,000 will neither 
mar nor embellish her record of achievement. 

We ask for this appropriation not for any profit to our city, 
but for the safety and the protection of the warships of our 
Nation. 

Lay aside the claims of commerce if you will, ignore the needs 
of trade if you must, but above all, rising supreme to party and 
to sectionalism, is the necessity to give the greatest degree of 
protection ‘to the ships of the Navy, which are and must ever be 
‘the first Tine of defense for our country. 


Letter from Hon. Steven B. Ayres. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 4, 1916, 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Spenker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from Hon. Steven B. Ayres, which represents the senti- 
ments of many good citizens of New York City: 


Tun Bronx, April 3, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 5 — 
House 


of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sim: Four months have now passed since C 
on the first Monday of last December. No measure 
tense has been made into law. 
thorized yet tor the Navy. No needed fortifica 
for the ot New York or where urgently demanded on the Atlantic 


coast. 

The citizens of the New York City expect more prompt results. We 
are becoming dissatisfied at the delay. We look to 5 to 
our interests in this most critical time in the history of the Nation. 
Lou are ‘ore, to use every means in your power to hurry 


.paredness in everything. 


along the ‘measures for national defense. The sentiment of the city 
of New York is almost unanimous in this direction. Yon can not 


afford to ed or palter the manifest duty which ts us. 

. tt Congress Som the 
we su; ves 

City of New York ® meeting and throw their united infiuence in 


Srrven B. Ayers. 
Adequate Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, at the outset I desire to reply, 
to some of the sophistry presented as arguments upon this ques- 
tion. It is stated here by the reactionaries that the Socialist 
Party is opposed to preparedness; therefore we ought to favor 
It; and by the ultraradical that the munition plants favor pre- 
paredness, and therefore we ought to oppose it. Such arguments 
are fallacious, and are not reasons for opposing it in the one in- 
stance or favoring it in the other. 

It is but natural that munition plants should seek to benefit 
themselves, just as every class, irrespective of wealth. through 
class selfishness, seek through governmental agencies to benefit 
themselves at the expense of the general public. I know no ex- 
ception to this rule, whether it involves the control of the great 
corporations or the advocacy of beneficial legislation by labor 
organizetions. 

In dealing with international probiems there is neither room 
for the partisan nor the demagogue, nor should the honest legis- 
lator be driven from his position, if correct, because great cup- 
tains of industry might be benefited. Nor should he study inter- 
national relations involving the weal and woe of this Republic 
with a view of making an argument to sustain his beliefs, which 
may have been founded on ignorance, environment, or popular 
sentiment. The one ebject in the study of these questions 
should be to learn the truth, without reference to partisan ad- 
vantage or to “ What will people say?” 

I do not fear either the loss of votes or defeat, but I do fear 
for my country and posterity to be wrong. 

On this question no man has a right to assume a negative 
policy if he agree that preparedness at all for a nation is wise 
and justifiable. If he can not agree with the program submitted, 
it then becomes his duty to submit such a program as will in 
his judgment serve the best interest of the Republic. 

The origin of every right is in a duty fulfilled,” says Guiseppi 
Mazanni, one of the liberators of modern Italy. 

INJUNCTION TO PREPARE FOR ALL THINGS. 


The early settlers of the West upon going into that new coun- 
try, surrounded by hostile savages, were careful to be pre- 
pared.” The intelligent farmer, after the harvest is over and 
he is rewarded with plenty, constructs a wheat bin 
crib, hangs a door to ft, and places a lock upon it, 
prepared against the weather and the thief. When petty thieves 
are known to exist in the community he is always prepared with 
a lock upon the door. When the crib or bin is empty he does 
not need such preparedness, nor does an empty nation. 

It is a puzzle to me why there should be ion to a 
reasonable national preparedness, or why the pacifist should 
exist at all, for they reverse the training all about them and 
of a lifetime. All men living will recall that their fathers en- 
joined upon them every day of their childhood the necessity 
of going to school, for learning a trade, for being industrious 
and to be “prepared” for life; every sensible man 
remembers that when he thought of entering upon family rela- 
tions he first considered and strived to reach such “ prepared- 
ness” that he, — with his spouse, could justify the step. 


position is illogical 
gerous. To be logical and methodical, we should admonish pre- 
There can be but one explanation of 


such a sentiment—either men have become too bookish, and 
thereby impractical, or else they are ignorant about the things 
concerning our past military establishments and experience, for 
we do know that too often beliefs begin where information ends. 

The thirteenth century was one of greatest constructive 
forces following the Middle Ages; but it had a war every five 
years. Perhaps you say we have progressed in the past 700 
years. Let us see about that. The present or twentieth 
century has now run 15 years, and we have had one war every 
one and a half years among the civilized nations. Since July 
4, 1776, the United States has been engaged in war one day 
out of every four. When you count the campaigns against the 
Creeks, Seminoles, Black Hawk, and Tecumseh, and the Indian 
wars of the West in the seventies and early eighties you can cal- 
culate a period of nearly 20 years. Add to these the Revolution, 
the War with the Barbary States, of 1812, with Mexico, the Civil 
War, with Spain, and the Philippines, and you have nearly 
20 years more, or nearly 40 years of war during the life of 
the Republic of 140 years. 

To take the position of the pacifist I would not need the 
reading of the past ages. I could take their position and throw 
the Congressional Library—the greatest magazine of learning 
in the world—into the Potomac River; but it is an unsafe 
position; it is a dangerous position, and in the end the most 
expensive. Among certain citizens, I am aware, in my own 
State this position is not one of practical politics, but it is 
statesmanship, and means public safety. 

In the framing of policies for the government of man we must 
ofttimes reverse the idealistic theories of government. The prac- 
tical man must realize that government can not be made from a 
book or framed from any philosophy or theory. Government must 
be a very practical thing, because it must be made for men, and 
inust, in its organic form, be founded upon the character and 
intelligence of its citizens. It must take into consideration 
their hopes and ambitions, fashions, customs, and sentiments; 
their races and religions; even their appetites and passions. 
Therefore I have little care for academic theories or idealistic 
principles when they interfere with the prosperity or safety 
of the citizen. I do not agree with the President in all the 
matters of his international policy, but I am glad that be- 
cause of the European war he has found it expedient to re- 
verse the policies of the State Department and to enter upon 
a constructive international policy. No party can remain in 
power that has not a constructive program—a program sensi- 
ble, wholesome, and practical. The President has doubtless 
realized this, and through the necessity of the European war he 
has entered upon a consideration of such policy and has ar- 
rived in part at the only conclusion to which any student of 
history can arrive; and although we may disagree, yet the 
fact remains that these disagreements are matters of detail, 
and not matters of fundamental principle or purpose; therefore 
I am with him. 

I am opposed to militarism. I dread and regret war, but war 
is not altogether the worst of evils. 


CHINA’S PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS. 


China, one of the two exceptions in the history of nations, 
without a war every generation, under her wise Monarch, 
Chi-ho-ang-ti, two centuries before Christ, began a program of 
preparedness in an effort to secure perpetual peace by building 
the Chinese Wall, 1,728 miles in length, to hold back the Tartars, 
Kalmucks, and other tribes of the north, and in his hurry to 
complete it, to prevent the invasion of China by these tribes, 
it is said he caused the death of no less than 10,000 laborers 
by overwork on that wall—a very expensive preparedness in 
both men and money, While this did for some generations pre- 
vent such foreign invasion, nevertheless China had continual 
insurrection and turmoil, as illustrated in the Tae-ping rebellion 
at Nanking as late as 1853, wherein not only the men but a 
half million women were armed and took possession of the capi- 
tal. This rebellion lasted for more than 11 years, or until 1864, 
when finally suppressed by the aid of English, French, and 
‘American officers at the cost of an indemnity and a correspond- 
ing economic and commercial advantage to foreign powers. I 
ask what is the difference between a foreign war and such in- 
ternal anarchy and insurrection? As between the two alterna- 
tives, in my opinion, a foreign war is more preferable. 

To those who say we need no military establishments what- 
ever, we might ask the question, Should we introduce bills to 
sell or burn or destroy the Navy, to disband and send home the 
soldiers we now have, and abolish the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies? Should we cease to train and equip officers to lead our 
armies in case of war? Should we not provide in time of peace 
for Army supplies to be used quickly in case of emergency? If 

they answer no to any of these questions, then they must confess 
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they are in favor of preparedness, If they subscribe to the doc- 
trine of preparedness at all, the question will then arise, How 
much? To know how much requires information of our pres- 
ent military establishments and our experience with them in 
the past, as well as their comparative strength with other 
nations, That information can not be found in the ordinary 
school histories, which, for the most part, were written to make 
the schoolboy's heart throb; nor can that information be found 
in the press of the country. Much of this information can be 
had only by searcliing the private records of the Government or 
those in the Congressional Library. Nearly all school histories 
will leave the student to conclude that we were victors on land 
as well as on the sea in the War of 1812, when the reverse is 
true. 

Five thousand of the British regulars landed at Chesupeake 
and marched across the border toward Washington City. We 
had 6,000 slightly trained militia and volunteers to defend the 
Capital. The Secretary of War was warned that we were not 
prepared to meet the British regulars. He refused the warning 
and was supported by the greater part of the press of the 
country as well as by Congress, but these 5,000 British regu- 
lars came to our fortifications around Washington and upon 
firing the first volley our 6,000 untrained men turned and fled, 
running so confoundedly fast that the British could kill but 
19 of them. The British marched into the Capitol, the com- 
manding officer took the Speaker's stand and put the question: 
“Shall this harbor of democracy be destroyed?” The question 
was adopted with a shout, the British soldiers burned the 
Capitol, the White House, and many other public buildings. 
This self-sufficient Secretary of War fled that night to Balti- 
more, resigned, and Monroe was appointed in his place. This 
was the War of 1812. 

JEFFERSON AND CALHOUN. 

After this war was over Jefferson and nearly all the great 
men of the Republic urged our statesmen to enter upon a 
plan of preparedness. This continued until 1820. At that time 
John ©. Calhoun was Secretary of War. Congress, in order 
to evade the question, adopted a resolution calling upon him 
to prepare a plan and submit it to the next Congress. Calhoun 
studied the question. and submitted a plan to Congress, and it 
may be new to many to know that the plan Calhoun then. 
adopted was the very plan upon which every great nation has 
at this time founded its basic principles of preparedness and 
is very much like the recent plan of the very able ex-Secretary 
Garrison. His principle was the formation of skeleton regi- 
ments to be swelled to full strength when war began, with 
definite plans down to the last detail worked out in time of 


peace. 

John C. Calhoun declared: 

At the commencement of hostilities there should be nothing elther 
to new model or to create. 

The conflict of 1812 has for the most part characterized all 
of our wars. In all of them, because we lacked preparedness, 
we were compelled to call out untrained men and have them 
slaughtered by the thousands while we were training an army 
capable of meeting the enemy’s regulars. We made breastworks 
and fortifications of men. This invariably resulted in long- 
drawn-out wars, just as the European war will probably mean 
a long one, because the allies combined did not have their 
preparation sufficient to meet that of Germany. If the allies 
set their determination to crush and disarm Germany, they 
have yet to train an army capable of doing it, and it may mean 
three years and it may mean more. So from this standpoint 
lack of preparedness means long-drawn-out wars, heavy expense, 
exorbitant prices for materials, heavy pension rolls, more dead 
and wounded, more widows and orphans, and therefore lack of 
preparedness is the most expensive, as it is the most dangerous, 
thing for a nation? 

Compare the difference in other periods of our history with 
our preparedness following the Civil War. Although the United 
States had buried many of her citizens, many more were 
wounded, yet at the close of that war she had 1,500,000 armed 
and efficient men, with a good Navy fully equipped with trained 
officers. They were Regulars in every sense of the word, with 
a morale far greater than Regulars; and, although a foreign 
army was on the soil of Mexico, led by Emperor Maximilian, 
we sent one little note requesting the withdrawal of these 
troops, and they were withdrawn so quickly that Maximilian 
was left unsupported, solely because of such preparation. If a 
like foreign army should now be on our continent, does anyone 
imagine that one little note would remove them? 

HOW TO PRESERVE PEACE. 


A nation, like an individual, starting out to hunt a fig) t will 
be regarded as a bully and have its hand quickly called. When 
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any nation, like any man, taking the other extreme, prates about 
its love of peace, boasting that it has no arms, and that under 
no circumstances will it fight, will be despised, an! in the end 
kicked and cuffed by all nations of the world. It is manifest, 
therefore, that neither of these methods will insure peace for 
any great length of time. A nation, like an individual, can 
best maintain peace with its fellows by never parading either 
its prowess or weakness, but by assuming at all times its readi- 
ness and capability of meeting any emergency, while pursuing a 
course of fairness and justice. 

Preparedness ought to mean a demeanor toward other nations 
impressing them with the belief that so long as they treat us 
justly and will not tread upon our toes no disagreement will 
arise, and that if they jump on us peace will be restored as 
soon as they restore our rights and let us alone. 

Nations are never made outwardly weak by war, and at the 
end of the present lamentable struggle in Europe they will all 
be better prepared than ever before in their history; and this 
includes the defeated nation, which will prove a menace if she 
threatens us. 

It is also a truth, disclosed by the philosophy of history that 
nations are more prone to fight during the first few years fol- 
lowing a military conflict than during a long period of peace. 
During long periods of peace citizens of all nations dread to be 
disturbed—some in their ease or luxury and others in their 
money-making. A concrete example of this can be illustrated 
by the War of 1812, showing that neither the British nor the 
Americans were satisfied until they had the second war after 
the Revolution. 

FUTURE WARS WITHOUT WARNING. 


warning; likewise did Italy begin her conflict some few years 
ago with Turkey; and in the present struggle Germany had 
marched her armies across into Belgium before the world knew 
that they had even mobilized. If we ever have another war it 
will be with ene or more of these nations. They will not follow 
the “rules of honor” of the knights in the Middle Ages, with 
ethics of dueling, approaching us, hat in hand ing, 
say, “ Uncle Sam, you will please do us the honor 

the other hand, each and all of them will begin 
we are least aware of it. They will attempt, under the plea 
of a naval maneuver, to take circuitous sea routes 


2 


one company take Canada, but when war actually broke out 
we called into action more than one-half million men in a 
vain effort to drive back 67,000 British regulars who had 
already landed on our shore, and they whipped us in every 
battle on land except the Battle of New Orleans, and it was 


It was a favorite notion 
and the people, too—that nothing but an 
necessary to crush the rebellion— 


with al class of northern politicians— 
veut us Sonat iagplas Oc faves: eke 


Said Gen, Barnard, in his “ Battle of Bull Run.” 
ert Toombs said to the people of the South: 
We can whip the Yankees with cornstalks, 


And Rob- 


Possibly they could if the Yankees had fought with cornstalks, 
which disclosed to us that the nations will always fight us by 
their own method, not by our unprepared standard. Doubtless 
in the Japanese-Chinese War the Chinese could have whipped 
the Japs if they had fought by the Chinese method, with 
“stink pots” and dragon-shaped mobilized army, but this 
method made China's Army an easy mark for Japanese 
artillery. 

Had we better not heed the wisdom expressed by Frederick 
the Great in a letter to Pitt, July 3, 1761: 

No man, if he has a grain of sense, will leave his enemies leisure 
to make a 13 in order to destroy him; he will rather take 
advantage of his start to pat himself in a favorable position, 

I agree there is one way by which we could avoid war on 
the high seas and the expense of a Navy, and that is by pur- 
suing the same course that China pursued, abandon all attempt 
to establish foreign markets or foreign trade, abandon all mer- 
chant ships or merchant shipping, cut off the cotton farmers’ for- 
eign market, live within our own borders, and use our own 
citizens in a self-competition, but this in turn, because of lack 
of work for the laborer, would bring internal turmoil, strife, 
and insurrection, just as it did in China, necessitating u 
stronger central government—government strong cnough to 
suppress any popular uprising or even criticism of the ruling 
power. 

It is a popular notion that armies and armament destroy 
liberty, but this is, as a rule, not borne out by history. How 
true the statement of Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, who was sent 
around the world to review and study the military powers of 
the earth, and whose recommendations have been acknowledged 
to be wise for the future military safety of the Republic, who 
many years ago pointed out that— 


and only a few years 
dictated peace at the walls of the capital. in Fe ean 
su 


top off the heads of his or wall them up alive at his pleasure. 
and yet it bas been said that a single foreign battalion could over- 
throw his throne, while a brigade would starve in his dominions. 

It is true that the Anglo-Saxon race has never been prepared 
like the others. The Teutonic, or German, is the only branch 
of the white race ever prepared for such conflicts. The Anglo- 
Saxons have all through history looked upon military establish- 
ments as dangerous to their peace and liberty, while at no time 
has militarism ever oppressed them. 

WAR NOT WHOLLY EVIL. 

Wars are not altogether evil, particularly when we must 
needs choose between evils. Foreign war is infinitely morc 
preferable to internal strife and turmoil, sedition and anarchy, 
insurrection and rebellion. 

And I here now announce as a sound principle of statecraft 
that whenever the ruling statesmen of any nation upon whose 
shoulders rests its responsibility for weal or woe should be con- 
fronted by these two alternatives, rather than bring such upon 
the Nation, resulting in industrial depression, impoverishment 
of the weak, and degradation of labor, it becomes the duty of 
such statesmen deliberately to steer that country into a foreign 
war. Otherwise, liberty would be lost, internal government pro- 
portionately made stronger ; lockouts and strikes, bloodshed and 
murder would weaken civilization, ushering in internal turmoil 
and fratricidal strife. 

WAR SAVED CHRISTIANITY. 

Many people do not know, because few read the history of the 
Middle Ages, that the existence of Christianity was made secure 
only through war, and but for the wars of Charles Martel (or 
Carl the Hammer) and Charlemagne, Europe to-day would be 
controled by the Mohammedans, with their despotic military 
power suppressing all religion except the followers of Mahomet. 
The Saracens, the name given to Mohammedans, after getting 
control of eastern Europe, all of western Asia, the whole of 
Africa, and of the Mediterranean Sea, all of southern Italy and 
of Spain, began their steady march across the Pyrences Moun- 
tains to conquer central Europe. They were met upon the his- 
toric battlefield of Tours in the year 732 and defeated by the 
Christian German prince Charles Martel, the first effectual 
check to the steady and onward tread of the Saracen armies 
toward the conquest of the world. Of this battle, Gibbon has 
so truthfully said that but for the victory of this Christian 
prince the Koran, instead of the Bible, would be taught in 
Oxford to-day. Yes; there are worse things than war. 

After all, is not Frederick the Great right in saying: 

The life of the individual citizen is valuable * when it is con- 
sciously and actively employed for the attainment of great ends. The 
same holds good of nations and states. 

No one will dispute that the verdict of history would conden 
the statesman who was unable to take the responsibility of a 
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bold decision but sacrificed the hopes of the future for political 
expediency to his own need of peace. 
PROPLE DIVIDED ON PREPAREDNESS. 


In all of this question of preparedness the people are 
primarily divided into two classes. First, those who do not 
believe in any preparedness whatsoever, even in what we now 
possess, believing that universal peace is at hand. The second 
class are those who believe in judging the future by the past. 
They have observed also that civilization is always moving and 
never stands still. However, this last class disagree on the kind 
and the amount, and there is logical reason to support each. 
Some believe that our present preparedness is sufficient, others 
believe in an increase of the Navy only; others in the Army and 
Navy; and yet others favor these and increase in coast forti- 
fications, coast artillery, and harbor defense, and these in turn 
disagree upon the amount for these several purposes. 

1 believe in that line of preparedness which ultimately will 
enable us to exercise the right and duty of self-defense. With 
this end In view I would build up a large Navy, the greatest 
on the Pacific Ocean—I would not say the largest on the At- 
lantic—greater harbor and coast defenses, with guns placed 
on these coast and harbor fortifications that will shoot as far 
and with as great force as any guns on any battleship of the 
world. So far, to such preparedness no objection can arise 
theoretically or otherwise from the old Anglo-Saxon fear of 
militarism. Naval and coast defenses are peculiarly the forti- 
fications of Republics. In addition thereto I would provide for 
a reserve of naval and military stores and supplies for the Ord- 
nance Department, the Medical and Dental Corps, Field Artil- 
lery, with small arms of the latest pattern held in reserve in 
case of emergency for all probable needs and to supply such an 
increase in our Army should a war arise, with smokeless powder, 
shot, and shell sufficient to conduct such war for six months. I 
would not, however, adopt compulsory service, the continental- 
army plan, nor provide for a large standing army. I would give 
additional aid to the National Guard of the several States, 
paying them based upon their training and efficiency. 

MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS, 


I would provide enough frained men to man all the fortifi- 
cations and leave us an army of about 50,000 soldiers that could 
be mobilized at one time, and for the purpose of other and as 
a second-line land defense I would provide for education in 
military hygiene, discipline, and tactics in the schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges of the country—not wholly from the stand- 
point of war or of defense, but in order to give the citizen that 
training which will make of him a better citizen and give to 
him a greater earning capacity, that will teach him how to 
pretect himself against disease, to make his body stronger, and 
to nusband his own individuality and strength. In other words, 
if we had the German military training without the German 
compulsory militarism, it would be wholesome from every con- 
sideration. Such training in our public schools would be worth 
all it would cost, even agreeing to the belief of the pacifist 
that there will never be another war. It would give them 
proper discipline, which they do not now get either at home or 
in the public schools; it would teach them to control their 
passions and appetites, If there is one thing above another 
that the schoolboy of to-day should be taught, it is to throw a 
brake upon his passions. 

The average German is the master of himself. He can have 
a half-day’s fun on a little bottle of beer, while an American 
would want a keg, and I am not sure but what this self-control 
and these temperate habits grow out of his long training in 
military schools. Quintilian, the old Roman rhetorician, in 
his work entitled “The Institutions of Oratory,” stated that 
no man can be a great orator unless he is also a trained sol- 
dier and dancer,” basing this statement upon the fact that 
mannerism and graceful poise of the public speaker has much 
to do with the attractiveness of his oration. At the time this 
was stated by Quintilian Rome was a republic, and it was 
the doctrine of that old republic, as well as of Greece, that every 
citizen should be a trained soldier, which is quite a different 
doctrine from every citizen being a member of the army. The 
citizen was trained, sent home, and became a part of the multi- 
tude, enjoying the daily routine of civil life, and his viewpoint, 
although trained for self-defense or for war, was quite different 
from a member of the army in the barracks, 

This is the same principle announced by Jefferson in 1814 
after he had retired from the Presidency and had witnessed the 
failure of the early policy of his administration, acting upon 
the belief that by use of embargoes, commercial retaliation, and 
diplomacy, no preparedness was necessary, and after he had 
had an opportunity to witness our disgraceful defeat on land in 
the War of 1812 and at a time when he had no other political 


ambitions and could possibly have no other motive or desire 
than to give the best advice to his country. At this time he 
wrote to James Monroe that— 

It proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging every citizen to be 
a soldier. This was the case with the Greeks and Romans and must 
be that of every free State. Where there Is no oppression there will 
be no pauper hirelings. We must train and classify the whole of our 
male citizens and make military instruction a regular part of college 
education. We can never be safe until this is done. 

Switzerland and Australia have already settled upon this 
policy, and in case of war Switzerland could put into the field 
immediately an army of 220,000. She would have in reserve 
in case of necessity an additional 270.000, and in less than six 
months she could call into action 1,500,000 armed and efficient 
men, although she is no larger than the State of Massachusetts, 
and yet the cost of this system of military defense is, in round 
numbers, $92,000,000, in comparison with our cost of $96,000,000 
for our pygmy Army of less than 100,000. If we would adopt 
the Swiss system at the end of another generation we would 
be enabled, with our great population, to put into the ficld 
18,000,000 well-trained, equipped, and efficient men in ease of 
necessity easier, quicker, and at less cost than we could to-day 
225,000 efficient men. These millions of trained men, however, 
would be no part of a standing army; they would be civilians 
living in peace, having no desire to rush the country into war 
or themselves to be disturbed by it. They would be the voters 
of the country, and whatever policy was formed would be 
formed at their will, not as militarists, not as a standing army, 
but as trained citizens, This plan I conceive to be the real 
military training of a Republic. 

xnenssrrr FOR TRAINED OFFICERS. 

Above everything else there should be a suficient number of 
trained generals, well equipped and level headed, with all of 
the training that our rich Nation could give them, to lead our 
armies in the event of war. In the past we have always relied 
upon a declaration of war before we attempted adequate pre- 
paredness. Then, im a hurry to get ready, we paid fabulous 
prices for all kinds of materials and war supplies, attempted 
to mobilize large, untrained Volunteer forces, ignorant of all 
discipline and military hygiene, causing them to be exposed to 
typhoid fever and other’ diseases and epidemics so fatal to un- 
trained armies, so conclusively shown in the military records 
of the Civil War, when 42 per cent of the Regulars were at- 


tacked by disease, while among the Volunteers 59 per cent, or 


one-third more, were subjected to diseases of the camp and with 

more fatalities, and as illustrated in the Volunteer camps of 

the Spanish-American War of men mobilized in malarial dis- 

eae ignorant of the most rudimentary principles of military 
giene. 

Then in the past we commissioned right and left politicians 
and men in civil life to lead our gigantic armies of untrained 
Volunteers, notwithstanding our experience in the past that such 
Volunteers, until they became trained, never achieved marked 
success on the field of battle except at Bunker Hill and the 
Battle of New Orleans, and these two exceptions were due to 
the fact that they were commanded by well-trained generals. 
We never learned from experience until the Spanish-American 
War the hazardous policy of permitting the governors of the 
States to appoint the commanding officers: Then we reversed 
the rule and appointed them by the President; and then out of 
some 1,200 appointed only about 400 of them were thus trained. 

STATE SYSTEM OF ARMIES, 


The State system is wise in time of peace to preserve a mili- 
tary balance between the States and central power, but both 
unwise and hazardous in time of war; then all officers should 
be selected by the Federal authority. j 

In time of war there must be only one army, for unity of command is 
the first necessity— i 

Says Napoleon, 

It is not a question now any more than it has been in the 
past of getting men to enlist. Mr. Bryan was right when he said 
that a million men would enlist in 24 hours, but it is the effect 
of such enlistment. Such spontaneous enlistment without train- 
ing constitutes little more than a mob; and their efforts against 
even a smaller trained number to maintain their position would 
be scarcely better than a mob of 1,000 men who could be routed 
by 100 city police. 

BRYAN’S MILLION MEN IN ARMS. 

Bryan assures us that in case of war a million men would 
rush to arms. That a million men without training, without a 
knowledge of military hygienies, without discipline, without a 
knowledge of self-defense in formation by mass, would but in- 
crease the slaughter, no sensible man will deny. Virgil has so 
truthfully said: “It never troubled a wolf how many the sheep 
be.” A million men thrown together without training, without 
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suflicient arms and military supplies, and without trained gen- 
erals, would be as helpless as sheep, because the greater the 
mass the less the personnel of the general and the greater the 
training of the individual soldier must be to enable him to co- 
operate with his fellows in one organized unit and at the same 
time rely upon his individual resources in such mass, Their 
very numbers would constitute a weakness in itself. They 
could not, like the old Roman armies, live off of the land they 
conquered; they would be compelled to be fed from the rear— 
the base; disease would be more likely and more deadly in its 
results. 

Assuming that Mr. Bryan is correct, and that in the future 
we should continue that policy, then in the event of war we 
would, as he says, call into the field a million men, but among 
the officers commissioned we may imagine Billy Bryan, and from 
those in Oklahoma there would be Birt Murray, Senator Roddie, 
Moman Pruitt, with the Socialist regiments under Stanley Clark 
and Pat Nagle, the Republicans under McGraw and Jim Harris, 
the Prohibitionists under Mr. Sweet aud Dr. Dinwiddie, and to 
make it complete and most modern Jane Addams would com- 
mand a regiment of suffragettes. When we all got down to 
the seat of war, if there would be anything greater than the 
stupendous ignorance of military affairs of all of us, it might 
be the bravery of some of us. Knowing nothing else to do, 
but in order to show military prowess, these brave officers would 
rush our battalions into critical gaps, having them mowed down 
by the thousands just to read in the headlines of the following 
day the magnificent eulogics, “ What a brave general made such 
a glorious charge on yesterday’s battle field.” When, as a mat- 
ter of truth, it would be, as it has been in the past, little short 
of murder. Gen. Henry Lee, the greatest military chieftain of 
the Revolution, said that any nation which attempted to go to 
war “with untrained troops was but the murderer of its citi- 
zens.” Gen. Washingon said that to rely on “ untrained militia 
was but to rely upon a broken reed.” 

I can not fathom why a laboring man, a farmer, or an average 
citizen who has no hope of competing for an officer’s commission, 
but in every great war, as in the War of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, and the Civil War, was subject to conscription would not 
want to have preparedness sufficient to be led by leyed-headed, 
well-trained generals, equipped with all the efficiency which this 
rich Nation could give them, because such officer could pro- 
tect many of them from the loss of life or from wounds in battle 
and would know when and where to attack with safety. 

DOUBLE THE MEN OF THE ENEMY, 


This policy in the past is the explanation of the necessity of 
our having called into action double the number of troops or 
volunteers of that of the enemy. We have never had a war 
until the Spanish-American War that our troops did not double 
the enemy, and that includes the wars against the Indians, 
In the American Revolution we called into action upward of 
395,000 men against 150,000 British, and yet there never was a 
year from the first to the last of those seven years of the Revo- 
lution when the fate of the Republic hung in the balance but 
what Washington could have driven the British off of this 
continent if he had had 50,000 well-trained and efficient men. 
Notwithstanding these numbers, he never had at any one time 
more than 17,000 trained and efficient troops, At Princeton 
and Trenton they sank as low as 4,000 efficient men. What were 
we doing with them? We were holding them in camps, over 50 per 
cent of them diseased, due to their ignorance of military hygiene, 
with unnecessary expense of feeding and clothing them, while 
others were used as breastworks, shot down by the thousands, 
holding in check the enemy until we could train a force suffi- 
cient to meet him on a successful field of battle. After all 
this, the success and independence of the Colonies could not 
have been made secure but for the French regulars under 
Rochambeau and Lafayette, the Polish patriots Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko, and Yon Steuben, together with the great achieve- 
ments of another foreigner, the Scotchman, John Paul Jones, 
who made the name of the Bon Homme Richard the symbol of 
American naval glory so long as the American Republie shall 
live. 


BULL RUN AND THE CONFEDERACY, 


Why did the United States troops flee at the Battle of Bull 
Run? It was largely because of the difference in the military 
organizations of the United States and the Confederacy. ‘The 
United States adopted the old plan of organizing and officering 
based upon State troops of as many systems as there were 
States, enlisting men from sections of the country not accus- 
tomed to wars and without military training, while the South 
adopted the centralized system, the very same plan of organiza- 
tion used in the Spanish-American War. In addition to this 
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the southerner was a cavalier and the South had been in the 
saddle since the beginning of the Government; its leading men 
had been giyen the chief military posts; its armies were made 
up of the very men who fought against Mexico and who had 
but a few years prior thereto been engaged in the many years’ 
war against the Creek, Seminole, and other Indians, so that its 
armies were lead by trained generals, and were composed of u 
greater per cent of trained soldiers and men inured to camp 
life and to the battle field. The North, on the other hand, called 
out 75,000 volunteers for three months, began to train them— 
and they could not be trained in that length of time—the time 
of some of them began to expire and netwithstanding they were 
not yet ready to risk a battle, politicians, the press, and Mem- 
bers of Congress, with the same degree of intelligence now 
characterizing the pacifist, began to demand that they fight one 
battle before their time of enlistment expired. Against their 
better judgment their officers were compelled to risk a battle at 
Bull Run, and you know the result. They fled precipitately, 
nor did they stop until they had reached the fortifications around 
Washington, for the second time exposing the Capltal to capture 
and pillage. 
INDIAN AND MEXICAN WARS, 


It may be surprising also to call attention to the fact that in 
the Creek and Seminole campaigns there were called out a por- 
tion of the Regulars and 48,000 volunteers to whip less than 3.000 
Indians. And thus I could enumerate all the wars we have ever 
had, which policy but increases the wounded and the dead, 
swells the pension rolls, increases the number of widows and 
orphans, and in the end proves more expensive than reasonable 
preparedness in time of peace, This is why we have double the 
number of pensioners of any nation in Europe. Shall we con- 
tinue it or shall we reverse that policy and thus save us from 
danger in future conflicts? 

It may be noticed the difference between the War of 1812, 
when we lost every battle on land, and the Mexican War. In 
the last named we had the greatest number of trained troops 
proportional to the total number of any war in the history of 
the Government. Zachary Taylor trained his new recruits, 
many of them old Texas rangers, and many fresh from ex- 
perience of fighfing in the Indian wars, but before he risked 
them he spent eight months of six hours a day training theni 
before he formed a union with the forces under Gen. Scott and 
began that uninterrupted march toward Mexico City, and, 
although their force was one-fourth the size of the Mexican 
armies, when they met and encountered them they won every 
battle because their troops were trained and eflicient. 

Then the glory of those achievements came very nearly being 
lost by our volunteer system which enlisted for but “one year,” 
and in sight almost—three days’ travel—of Mexico City. 
Those whose enlistment had expired immediately quitted the 
Army and returned to the United States, compelling Gen. Scott 
to sit down for three months at the gate of the Montezumas, 
maintaining his communication with Vera Cruz with extreme 
difficulty, until reinforcements could arrive, incurring the risk 
of having his Army annihilated, requiring additional volunteers, 
and new recruits and time to train them in order to become 
successful in the conflict, due to the faulty system of enlisting 
for a few months er for a year. 

ENLISTMENT “ FOR THE WAR.” 

This calls attention to another bad policy of the past needing 
correction, and that is that hereafter in all wars the volunteer 
should be enlisted “for the war,” and I am proud to state 
that in the last Congress we for the first time in time of peace 
adopted this wholesome policy and began a wise, sensible sys- 
tem of preparedness in time of peace. ? 

Armaments of the present day must be prepared in peace 
time, down to the smallest detail, if they are to be effective 
in time of need. 

A nation’s standing army is never a menace in time of war. 
It exists only in time of peace, and that by a possibility of the 
supremacy of military over civil power. Hence enlistment of 
all militia and volunteers “for the war” is both wise from a 
military standpoint and safest by automatic disbanding upon 
the return of peace, thus making certain a return of the 
supremacy of civil power. 

REORGANIZATION OF MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


In truth all our organizations in military affairs should be 
reorganized, since by reorganization and adopting military prin- 
ciples, our present force, without increase, could be made more 
efficient and that at $5,000,000 less cost. How is this so? It is 
due to the fact that we have established some 57 military posts, 
scattered throughout the country, for the most part in the moun- 
tains west of the Mississippi River, and maintain them because 
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of political or local influence, which such post gives to the near- 
est city or town. In other words, our Military Establishments 
and posts are founded upon the same system we adopted. TO 
years ago to fight Indians. This is the reason why the cost 
of maintaining an Army in the United States is greater than 
that of foreign countries and greater than maintaining the 
police force of our great cities per head. Yet I realize that 
Congress will probably never abolish these military posts for 
political reasons and political expediency. What Member of 
Congress could afford to vote to abolish a military post in his 
own State? Did he dare de it he would be met with defeat. 

There is only one way out of this difficulty, and that is to 
adopt a “commission of defense,” giying them plenary power 
to reorganize the entire Military Establishment of the Govern- 
ment, so that the Congressman’s constituency may curse the 
commission for such removal and not the Congressmen. In 
other words, here is a case where “ practical polities” inter- 
feres with a Congressman's doing his whole duty just as it 
interferes to-day with adopting a sensible, wholesome plan of 
national defense. 

REVENUE TO SUPPORT PREPAREDNESS. 


The question bobs up everywhere, How will we get the money 
to create this prepnredness? I answer by calling attention to 
the fact again, that an empty corn erib needs no protection ; 
nor does a poor nation. It is the wealthy nation, and particu- 
larly a nation with surplus wealth. I therefore regard it sound 
in principle that this surplus wealth should pay for its surplus 
protection. I would therefore follow the advice laid down by 
Dr. Frederick von Bernhardi, the German philosopher, of pay- 
ing for all materini increase of preparedress from a tax on 
inheritance and increased tax on incomes, and at this time we 
could collect one-half of it from the output of munitions plants. 

GOVERNMENT NAVY YARDS AND MUNITION PLANTS. 


I would also provide for building all battleships, submarines, 
and like naval craft particularly requiring care in workmanship 
and secrecy in construction from other nations in a Government- 
owned navy yard. The supplies and ammunition authorized for 
war emergency I would have made, whenever secrecy is neces- 
sary to be maintained, in Government owned and operated mu- 
nitions plants. 

I would not, however, require this in case of ordinary supplies, 
for the reason that it will be essential in case of war for the 
Government to have the entire output of private munitions plants 
as well as its own, and they must be encouraged to some extent to 
coutinue their operation. It may be noted that England, France, 
Russia, and Japan, as well as Germany, had munitions plants of 
their own established long prior to the present war, and yet they 
were compelled to call on the private plants of the United States. 

In the matter of medical supplies alone, which require six 
months to furnish enough to last an ordinary war, we have never 
acquired a sufficient amount of supplies held in reserve for emer- 
gency in this department, although its province is that of aiding 
the sick and wounded and wholly in the interest of humanity and 
mercy. And yet we have gone along unprepared in this field as 
in all the rest, although these supplies cost four times as much in 
the midst of war as they do in time of peace. Just as to-day, 
although we sre out of the war, because of the European war 
this Congress will be compelled to appropriate $200,000 for medi- 
eal supplies for the United States Army, whereas $100,000 was 
sufficient prior to the war. ‘This is due to the fact that articles 
like quinine, which cost 30 cents before, now costs $4 an ounce. 
Of course not all the medical supplies can be kept for such re- 
serve, but the appliances and articles for the field hospital and 
Dental Corps and many medicines could be kept indefinitely, and 
such as these should be provided for in time of peace sufficient to 
carry on any ordinary war for 12 months. It will be less expen- 
sive to do so than: to wait until the war begins. 

Our Coast Artillery, so important to protect our cities anid to 
obviate the necessity of a large standing army, is about as well 
equipped as any other branch of our military arm, and yet every 
shot held in reserve could be fired in two days, = 

WHERE OUR MONBY WENT: 

It is sometimes urged that we have spent many millions, and 
that because eur fortitications are not now sufficient this money 
bas been “ fooled” away. There are explanations for this, and 
I give you one of them. When we built our fortifications they 
were equal to the emergency; they were of suflicient strength 
and the guns of sufficient range to meet the requirement in 
comparison with other nations; but these things, like the water 
gap of a farm fence, must undergo constant upkeep. When you 
understund that of all our coast fortifications we have but 24 
guns of more than 12-inch caliber—only 4 on the continental 
coast, the remaining 20 being on insular possessions—with but 
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one 17-inch gun, and that one installed at the Panama Canal in 
the last 12 months. requiring almost a year in its coustruction; 
and these 12-inch guns have a range 4 miles short of the range 
of the German guns and those of the Queen Elizabeth type of 
the British Navy. We thought ours were sufficient until this 
war began. We find them now inadequate. It was not a foolish 
expenditure. They simply cense to serve the purpose, so that 
the British Navy, learning the range of our coast guns, could 
sall up within one-quarter of a mile of our range, fire their shots 
over the heads of our fortifications into our cities and markets 
to a distance of 3} miles, completely smashing them and killing 
thousands of our citizens, and then in turn laugh at us, as they 
witness our shots falling in the water one-quarter of a mile 
ahead of then. Now, these 12-inch guns, by raising the muzzle 
and changing the earriage, may have the range extended that 
4 miles, of course at the loss of the power of the shot, but who 
is it that would argue for a moment that this expense should 
not be incurred? It will cost many millions of dollars, and, in 
my opinion, every third or fourth gun should be taken out and 
one ja the largest type immediately made and placed there in its 
stead. 

It is essential to encourage these private munitions plants 
because it would hardly be profitable for the Government to 
maintain and operate a sufficient number to supply the Army in 
ease of war unless the Government would undertake completely 
the monopoly of powder and shot both for Government use and 
private sale. Thus the encouragement of the privately owned 
plants would relieve the Government’s necessity of owning a 
sufficient amount in the event of war. 

It will be remembered that the American Volunteers in the 
Spanish-American War mobilized at Tampa, Fla., and that when 
President McKinley ordered their embarkation for Cuba Gen. 
Miles made a hurried trip to Washington City to call the atten- 
tion of the President to the fact that all the munitiens in all 
the plants of the United States had been bought for use in the 
Philippines, and that there was not sutficient ammunition either 
in the hands of the Government or in the United States to carry 
on a campaign in Cuba, and that it could not be made in less 
than eight weeks time, while the soldiers themselves had in camp 
sufficient ammunition for 70,000 men to fight only one battle. 
Upon this showing the President countermanded the order for 
embarkation, losing the importance of time in the beginning of 
the war, the most important element in all military conflicts. 
This fact was expressed in the statement attributed to Napoleon 
when he sent Col. Colbert on a trip to Russia, he said: 


Go quickly. Remember the world was made in six days. Ask me for 
— in the world you need except time. I have none of that to 


IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY RESERVE. 

We must have a reserve, because 50 per cent of the strength in 
modern warfare is exhausted the first six months of fighting. 
There are three ways of erenting this reserve—one by service 
with the colors and then pass to the reserve; second, the conti- 
nental-army plan; and, third, by training all able-bodied boys 
in the schools and colleges of the country. This simply could 
be accomplished by extending the law now governing military 
training in agricultural and mechanical colleges to all schools 
in the country having the necessary number of 100. boys of the 
proper age. The Hay bill provides for this by furnishing West 
Point graduates free to each school; who become instructors in 
mathematics. 

Is it desirable to have a reserve of either a standing army 
sufficient to serve with the colors, which will then pass to the re- 
serve to constitute a second line of land defense, or one on the 
eontinental-army plan? I do not think so, because to make 
either method a success would essentially require compulsory 
service, which should never be resorted to except in case of 
netual war and that as a last resort. 

The Civil War records show that out of all the enlistments 
for the Union armies 2,159,000 were boys under 21 years of 
age, leaving some 600,090 only of enlistments over that age. 
This: proportionate number of young men fairly represents all 
armies. We therefore may expect in the future, as in the past, 
our armies to consist of young men, and in view of this and the 
further fact that the American people will never stand for com- 
pulsory military service nor for a large standing army, it is 
therefore clear to my mind that a second-line of land defense 
must be made by trainiug the boys in the schools and colleges 
of the country, based upon the Australian or Swiss system of 

a citizenship who would be available in case of neces- 
sity. 


I would fear any other plan, because it would require a United 
States Army of a million men, and since the States of the 
North, East, and West for the most part permit soldiers to 
vote, this body of men would be the deciding factor in every 


e 
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election and would largely determine our policies. They would 
support candidates and parties because of the personal interest 
through Army appropriations to themselyes, and since we could 
not disfranchise a member of the Army, because this is a State 
question, it would render it extremely dangerous to the Govern- 
ment to pursue this course. A standing army of a million men 
would thus prove politically as dangerous as to leaye ourselyes 
exposed to foreign attack. 

In the early history of the Republic nearly all the States dis- 
qualified from voting any person in the Army or Navy of the 
United States, but as a result of the Civil War, in order to 
enable the old volunteer to vote in the States of the North, 
East, and West this policy was changed, but in making the 
change they were erroneously extended to time of peace; while 
during the dark days of reconstruction the Southern States, 
finding themselves with soldiers stationed in their midst, re- 
turned, and have adhered since, to the old principle followed 
in the formation of the Republic and denied the right of suffrage 
to all members of the Army and Navy. 

I have never believed in permitting a member of the Army to 
vote. This question in the Oklahoma constitutional convention 
was most stubbornly fought. We made a compromise which 
prevented the evil by providing that soldiers who may be sta- 
tioned in the State should never thereby acquire residence 
qualifying them to vote. This left only such persons with the 
ballot ‘who were citizens of the State at the time of enlistment 
in the Army. 

Aside, however, from all these considerations it would be 
worth the money, even though we never had another war, to 
train all the citizens of the country in military hygiene, tactics, 
and discipline. Their earning capacity would be greater, their 
knowledge of health laws enabling them to correct the habits 
of themselves and their families would save them much ex- 
pense in the cost for medicine and physicians’ bills, and give us 
a race of stronger men and at the same time remove the need 
of a standing army. Moreover, the trained citizen would hesi- 
tate long to vote for a war that would take him from his family 
and from peaceful pursuits. His viewpoint would be quite dif- 
ferent from the viewpoint of the man in the barracks, 

Dr. Edmond J. James, president of the University of IIlinois, 
has so aptly said: 

Military drill is the most democratizing element at work in our 
student body. It crosses all lines of college, church, fraternity, or 
social organization. It is susceptible to no 1 — of favoritism. It 
measures all classes, rich and poor, idle and industrious, soclal and 
misanthropic, by the same standard and insists on efficiency or elimina- 
tion. Its principle is “do” or “get out —a most desirable antidote 
for the enervating policy ot indulgence pursucd by so many American 
parents and college faculties which develops a race of mollycoddles 
and ineflicients. 

SCHOOL OF DIPLOMACY, 

Another important element in our national preparedness is 
in the matter of our diplomatic establishment. Heretofore, be- 
cause we have failed to build embassies in foreign nations, and 
compelled the diplomats to the larger nations like England, 
France, and Germany to pay more for rent upon an embassy 
than the salary amounts to, it has resulted in our diplomatic 
posts being berths for some very rich men who have worn out 
their brains making money and who accept the posts merely as 
a means of getting their wives and daughters into society; and 
these old dolt heads have traded off the best rights of the 
American Republic. 

Again, we observe that, with but few exceptions, the only per- 
sons whose diplomacy have been worth while are naval or 
military officers. To my thinking we should build an em- 
bassy in these nations and establish a national university— 
I have introduced a bill creating one—having, among other 
things, a school of diplomacy and international law, where 
men for this service could be specially trained. England, by 
reason of her school of diplomacy, has used this more than 
war to build up her empire and to add to her public domain, 
Such a university should also have a chair on “foreign trade 
ond commerce,” to train men suitable for consular service in 
aid of our growing commerce and in the establishment of for- 
eign markets. 

Remember the principle laid down by Frederick the Great: 

There is no alliance or agreement in the world that can be rded 
as effective if it is not fastened by the bond of common and reciproca: 
interests; If in any treaty the advantage is all on one side and the other 
gets nothing the disproportion destroys the obligation. 

Therefore we may expect treaties illogically drawn between us 
and other nations, if not reciprocally beneficial or if time evolves 
them all to one side, the other nation will naturally regard itself 
as relieved from all compact wherein all the favor is on one 
side; and therefore the treaty-making power of the Government 
as represented by its diplomats should be wise and fully equipped 
in the practices of nations and the principles governing inter- 


national law. However broad our good intentions be, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the political maneuvers of other 
States are governed only by their own interests, and that the dif- 
ferent great powers of the world will be grouped together and 
must be judged by this standard. This standard may best be 
stated by Frederick the Great in these terms: 

The great art of policy is not to swim against the stream, but to 
turn all events to one's own profit. It consists rather in deriving ad- 
vantage from tavyorable RT So ae than in preparing such conjunc. 
tures. Wisdom is well qualified to kcep what one possesses, but boldness 
alone can acquire, N 
And this constantly brings before the mind the proper course 
of our future diplomacy; when we have the advantage are we 
to use it or leave it to the gencrosity of some selfish power? 
Sinee we have failed by reliance upon their generosity in the 
past, let us be prepared here also for the future. 

In every walk of American life the value of trained men is 
recognized save in the matter of holding public office, the 
diplomatic service, and our land forces, 


MASSED ARMIES REQUIRE GREATER ORGANIZATION, 


There is another consideration we can not escape in the wars 
of the future. The armies will be larger, and the larger the 
army the less the personality of the general, the more left to 
the subaltern commanders. This requires every officer, com- 
missioned and noncommissioned, to be thoroughly trained, level- 
headed, and equipped. In turn, each individual soldier must 
have a wider range of his duties to be performed and of the 
objects to be undertaken. He must move with a steady step, 
having a complete understanding of his relatior to his com- 
rade to the right and to the left, and the duty of each to 
the whole of the organization up through the subalterns to 
the commander in chief. 

In addition to all this the greater the massed unit the 
greater the field for executive ability and organization. Small 
armies may live off the country they conquer, large armics 
must be fed from the rear. And think of the tremendous task 
of feeding an army equal to all the population of an average 
American State—in every department, the Ordnance and Hos- 
pital Corps, and even the smaller branches, down to the one man 
who would furnish the bread. A million men can not be led 
like Gen. Lee led his men, for when he surrendered at Appa- 
mattox it was found that he had but 26,000 men. 

Without such training not only of the individual soldicr in 
these armies, as well as the equipment, executive ability, and 
knowledge of organization of all the officers as well as the 
commander in chief, they would be little more than a mob. 

It might be well to remember, although we are unable to 
fathom It, it is nevertheless true in fact, that the hardy 
Scotchman was developed in the midst of warfare, and the 
greatest learning of the Greeks in science, art, literature, and 
sculpture was during the period of the half century of strife 
known as the Punic wars. The reason for this we may not 
understand unless it is that man is a fighter, and that all nature 
is a constant, never-ending contest for the survival of the fittest. 
We must therefore agree with high authority: 


Among all political sins, the sin of feebleness is the most contempt- 
ible; it is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. 


ONLY RICH NATIONS REQUIRE PROTECTION, 


Plutarch tells us that when Sparta’s soldier-philosopher, King 
Lycurgus, was asked how they could best guard against foreign 
invasion, replied, “ By remaining poor.” 

The thief never visits an empty corncrib, nor does a nation 
seeking economic advantage war upon a nation without natural 
resources and whose inhabitants are poor. Therefore a poor 
nation needs little protection. But we find the United States 
to-day, in addition to its great resources, with the greatest 
wealth in its history. Owing to our tremendous amount of ex- 
ports over imports, we have at this hour the greatest amount of 
gold, or the world's money, of any nation ever recorded in his- 
tory. This amount of the world’s money is said to be upward 
of $2,200,000,000. When this war is over both sides of the bel- 
ligerents will want some of this gold with which to pay off their 
tremendous war debts, They might be satisfied if we should lie 
down and let them control the world’s trade, undermining our 
resources, and thus gradually but surely regaining financial con- 
trol, but that would mean hardships and starvation for the peo- 
ple of the United States. I for one would like for us to be pre- 
pared so as to take advantage of the war and get the larger 
portion of the world’s trade, and thus be prepared for the 
world’s market for our products, particularly those of the farm. 
This involves, as before stated, a great merchant marine and 
a return to the old doctrine prior to the Civil War of a complete 
policy of differentiating duty and “ free ships, free sens, and 
sailors’ rights.” 
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s BANCROFZ’S FOREBODING OF JAPAN, 

Herbert H. Bancroft, the historian, has given us a very per- 
tinent warning in a recent production in this: He calls attention 
to the fact that Japan and Germany keep secret the subtleties 
of their strength; America opens her doors and gives them to 
the world. Then he says: 


Japan has her Bernhardi and book for the capture of the United 
States, together with a disposition of the spoils. 


He calls attention to our delivering the Japs from the depths 
of ignorance, and they charge us with having sent to them the 
“rough barbarian Perry.” Notwithstanding we have given 
them the knowledge of free schools, free universities, free hos- 
pitals, and free court service, yet they denounce us as a“ nation 
of thieves, with hearts of rabbits,’ and then they united with 
the rallying cry, “ Let us take our arms, both by sea and land, 
and punish these devils.” This great historian and philosopher 
further says: 

Either Japan, with Germany, must abolish militarism or the United 

aggressi 


States must adopt more drastic methods, not for on but for 
There is no other way, unless we would become as Belgium 


coura. by success in conflicts with weaker powers, Japan re- 
gards herself invincible and bides her time to strike; when she docs 
strike, it will be the beginning of the end either with Japan or with us. 


Neither you nor I know when another war will occur, how 
soon, nor how long the duration, any more than I know when 
my house may catch fire; but I take the precaution, as does 
every sensible business man, to insure against total loss. Why 
is it not wise for the old Republic to take out such policies of 
insurance by preparing? 

President John Adams was wise when he said: 

Safety of the Nation is the first duty of the statesman. 


For the perpetuity of our institutions, the preservation of 
our national honor, the supremacy of the flag, all our mind, 
energy, and intelligence should be devoted and dedicated. For 
these blessings we should call upon the music of the stars ever 
to chant a martial refrain and let muffled drums eternally 
beat their everlasting reveille. 


SYMPOSIUM OF Facts. 


[From experts, naval and war records, and recognized naval and mill- 
tary authorities, for use of college and political debaters and other 
persons seeking information upon which to form an opinion as to 
the necessity of preparedness. ] 

(Compiled by Hon. WILEIau H. Murray, M. C., fourth district of 


Oklahoma.) 
Christ said: i 


I come not on earth to bring peace, but a sword. (Matthew x, 34.) 

When a strong man armed 1 his palace, his goods are in ce: 

But when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, 
he taketh from him all his armour wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoils. (Luke xi, 21 and 22.) 

Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse, let him 
take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one. (Luke xxii, 36.) 

Again the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 

Son of man, speak to the children of thy people, and say unto them, 
When I bring the sword upon a land, if the ple of the land take a 
man of their coasts, and set him for their watchman: 

If when he seeth the sword come upon the land, he blow the trumpet, 
and warn the people; 

Then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, and taketh not 
warning; if the sword come, and take him away, his blood shall be 
upon his own head. 

He heard the sound of the trumpet, and took not warning; his blood 
shall be upon him. But he that taketh warning shall deliver his soul. 

But if the watchman see the sword, come, and blow not the trumpet, 
and the people be not warned; if the sword come, and take any person 
from among them, he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood will 
I require at the watchman’s hand. (Ezekiel xxxiii, 1-6.) 


OPINIONS OF LEADING STATESMEN, 


For a people who are free and mean to remain so, a well or; 
and armed militia is their best security. (Richardson, I, p. 455, 
Works of Thomas Jefferson.) 

None but an armed nation can dispense with a standing army. To 
keep ours armed and disciplined is, therefore, at all times important. 
(Jefferson, letter Feb. 25, 1803.) 

Trust in the Lord, but keep your powder dry. (Oliver Cromwell and 
the Covenanters.) 


John Adams, in his second message, said: 
An efficient preparation for war can alone secure peace, 
Lord Roberts, of England: 


Strive to stir up, to foster, and rah d the manly and patriotic 
spirit in the nation—the spirit which will induce our youth to realize 
that they must be not only ready but prepared to guard the heritage 
handed down to them. J 


Gen. Leonard Wood: 


Our people must remember that there is nothing in the ex 
ef the past or in the conditions of to-day which in any way justifies 
the assumption that wars are past. While we should strive for world 
peace and endeavor to settle our international difficulties mf arbitra- 
tion, we can not, unless we are unworthy of the trust handed down to 
us, fail to make adequate preparedness to defend our heritage. We 
must not forget that there is many a peace which is worse than war, 


LIII— 45 


organized 


ence 


Gen. Washington, on January 16, 1776, to General Court of 
Massachusetts: 


To bring men to be well acquainted with the duties of a soldier re- 
quires time. * To , then, the same service from raw and 
undisciplined reeruits as from veteran soldiers is to expect what never 
did and perhaps never will happar 1 

Nor would the expense which is incident to the support of such body 
as would be competent to almost every emergency far exceed that 
which is daily incurred by calling in new enlistments, which, when 
effected, are not attended with good consequences, 

To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken staff. 

The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended 
from one are remote, and, in my judgment, situated as we are, not at 
all to be dreaded; but the consequences of wanting one, according to 
8 formed from the present view of things, is certain and inevi- 

e n. 


Washington to John Bannister, April 21, 1778: 


Men may speculate as tbey will; they may talk of patriotism; they 
may draw a few examples from ancient story of great achievements 
performed by its influence; but whoever builds upon them, as a suffi- 
cient basis for conducting a long and binos war, will find himself de- 
ceived in the end. I do not mean to exclude altogether the idea of 
patriotism. I know it exists. But I will venture to assert that a 
par and lasting war can never be supported on this principle alone. 
t must be aided by a prospect of interest, or some reward. For a time 
it may, of itself, push men to action, to bear much, to encounter dim “- 
culties, but it will not endure unassisted by interest. 


Gen. Knox, September 5, 1776: 


It is misfortune that must raise us to the character of a great 
ple. We must have a Standing Army. The militia get sick, or 
ink themselves so, and run home. E 


Gen. Henry Lee, of the Revolution: 


A government is the murderer of its citizens which sends them 
to the field uninformed and untaught where they are to meet men of 
ee same age and strength mechan by education and discipline for 

e. 


Washington foresaw the strife of nations, the innumerable 
appeals to arms that were yet to be, and in his fifth annual 
address warned his countrymen that— 


The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will forever keep at a distance 
those painful appeals to arms with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United States among 
nations which will be withheld, If not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to 


repel it; if we desire to secure ce, one of the most powarkul in- 
struments of our rising — it must be known t we are 
at all times ready for war. 


In recounting the comparative Field and Coast Artillery 
strength of the United States and the ammunition for them in 
reserve, remember what Napoleon said: 

Victory is on the side of the heaviest artillery. 

Theodore Roosevelt says: 

Arbitration treaties, neutrality treaties, treaties for the selection 
of independent tribunals, treaties of all kinds can do nothing to save 
a nation unless that nation is able to defend its own honor, its own 
vital interest. 

A. W. von Slegel says: 

War is as necessary as the struggle of the elements in nature, 
for man is a fighter. 

And Frederick the Great has said: 


War opens up the most fruitful field to all the virtues, for at 
Srey moment . pity, magninimity, and mercy shine forth 
in it; every moment ers an opportunity to exercise one of these 
virtues; and the moment the state cries out its vag life is at stake, 
social selfishness must cease, the individual must forget his egotism 
and feel that he is a member of the whole body. * * * Whata 
perversion of morality to wish to abolish heroism among men. 


Tun Navy. 
STRENGTH. 


The following tables are taken from a document entitled 
Information Concerning Some of the Principal Navies of the 
World,” an official publication of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
United States Navy Department: 

RELATIVE STANDING AT OUTBREAK OF EUROPEAN WAR. 
[Extract from Table I.] 
Relative order of warship tonnage. 
[July 1, 1914.) 


As would be the case if vessels now build- 


Present order (tonnage completed). ing were completed. 


Nation. 
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[Extract from Tables IV and V.] 
Dreadnaughts and battle cruisers. 
[July 1, 1914.] 


increased their building pro- 
grams, so above notes do not hold good after July, 1914. 


The United States Navy on July 1, 1915. 
[Extract from Table II.] 


All countries now at war have greatl 


Battleships (dreadnaucht type) 
Battleships at type) 


BIG GUNS. 
The following table is taken from the United States Navy Yearbook, 


1915 (p. 534). (S. Doc. No. 3. 64th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Tann XXXIII. 

Large guns (11 to 15 inch). 

{July 1, 1914.] Grand total. 
Great Britain — Se eck —— 
Germany ooo no se —: — 
United States „. ñrö' 
Trance TT . 
BERT OSE Se a ES TTT 


RELATIVE STANDING OF OUR NAVY TO-DAY. 

{Extract from speech of President Wilson as reported in the press.] 

{Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 2, 1916.1 - 

Do you know the sweep of the coast from the canal to Alaska? It is 

nearly .one-fourth the circumference of earth, And the coast 

from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf? Do you think a Navy that ranks 
fourth is sufficient? 

FIFTEEN TROUBLES OF TIIE ATLANTIC FLEET. 

[Extract from the report of Admiral F, F. Fletcher, commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet, Aug. 18, 1916. (S. Doc. 251, Cath Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 19.)] 

Resume. 


à 2 brief, the principal weaknesses and requirements of the fleet are as 

ollows : 
a) Shortage of officers. 

b) Shortage of men. 

c) Lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers. 

Limitations of mobility and seagoing qualities of submarines. 


e) Lack of aircraft. 
f) Lack of radio direction finder. 
Too frequent overhaul of battleships. S 
Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 
i) Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. 
8 et of mobllizing ships in reserve annually with the 
active fee 
k) Need of battle target practice at long ranges. 
ft) Necessity for AAA facilities at fleet rendezvous. _ 
(m) Provision for division commanders for mining division and 
auxiliary division, 
(n) Provision for more speed in design of fighting craft intended to 


operate with the fleet. 
(o) Need of antiaircraft guns. 


Building program for Navy tetera for fiscal year ending June 30, 


Appropriation necessary for coming year to carry out above plans: 


Seeretary Daniels's plan —~~-.-.--~_~--~--_--1-- 57, 003, 000 
General Board's plan No. 12 18, 020, 587 
General Board's plan No, 22 82, 792. 500 


The figures for Secretary Daniels's plan and for General Board's 
pan No. 2 were taken from the Report of the Beere! of the Navy, 
december 1, 1915, page 7 and page 85. The figures for neral 8 
plan No. 1 were taken from a letter dated January 22, 1916, from See- 
retary Danicls to Hon. E. W. ROBERTS, of the Naval Committee of the 

House of Representatives. 

In addition to the foregoing building program, Secretary Daniels 
recommended for the ensuing year an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
aviation and $8,000,000 for naval ammunition. The General Board 

lan No. 2 recommended $3,000,000 for aviation and $11,000,000 for 
ammunition. The General Board plan No. 1 recommended $5,000,000 
for aviation, but made no mention of ammunition. 

[Extract from the testimony-of Capt. Mark Bristol, United States 
Navy, commanding the Aviation Service of the United States Navy, 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, Dec. 3, 1914 (Hearings, p. 299).] 

Representative Brown1nxG. Captain, I wish you would tell us how 
the aireraft equipment of the various nations compare. 

Capt. Burstrou. At the besianing of this war our best information 
gare, . France, 22 igibles and 1,400 a lanes; Rus- 
sia. 18 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes; Great Britain, 9 d bles and 
400 aeroplanes; Belgium, 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes; 60 
aeroplanes; Germany, 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes; Austria, 8 
dirigibles and 400 aeroplanes; and the United States, 23 aeroplanes. 


{Extract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915.] 


There are now in the service 15 aeroplanes and 15 aeronautic motors, 
By the first of the next year at least 15 new aeroplanes and a number of 
new motors will be delivered, ete. 


P AIRCRAFT. 
[Extracts from the report of ma aoe Board of the Navy, Nov. 17, 


The general Board in its indorsement No, 449 of August 30, 1913, 
and accompanying memorandum brought to the attention of the depart- 
men the dangerous situation of the country in the lack of aircraft and 
airmen in both the naval and military services. 

» . * * . . * 

At the present time, more than a year later, the total number of air- 
craft of any kind owned by the Navy consists of 12 aeroplanes, not more. 
than two of which are of the same type, and all reported to have too 
little speed and carrying capacity for service work. 

* * J > . 


* * 

In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics during the 
past year and the demonstration now being made of the vital importance 
of a proper service to both, land and sea warfare, our present situation 
can be described as N 16N than deplorable. As now developed 
aircraft are the eyes of both armies and navies, and it is difficult to 
place any limit to thelr offensive possibilities. 

* . . 8 * . * . 

In our present condition of ‘unpreparedness, in contact with any foe 

possessing a proper nir service, our scouting would be blind. 


{Extract from the testimony of Capt. Mark Bristol, United States Navy, 
commanding the Aviation Service of the United States Navy, before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of tutives, 
Dec. 3, 1914 (Hearings, p. 229). 

Representative Bnowxixd. Captain, I wish you would tell us how the 
aircraft equipment of the various nations compare. 
Capt. BRISTOL. At the ee ET | of this war our best Information 
ve, approximately, France, 22 dirigibles and 1,400 a lanes; Russia, 
8 dirigibles and 55 reat Britain, 9 bles and 400 
aeroplanes; Belgium, 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes; Servia, 60 aero- 
pitas Germany, 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes; Austria, 8 dirigi- 
les and 400 aeroplanes ; and the United States, 23 aeroplanes. 


[Extract from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, Dec. 1, 1915.] 
There are now in the service 15 aeroplanes and 15 aeronautic motors. 


By the first of the next year at least 15 new aeroplanes and a number of 
new motors will be aelivered, ete. 


Brig. Gen. Scriven, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, and his 
lieutenant, Col. Reber, testified before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives December 8, 1914, that 
the United States then only 119 aviators, 21 aero- 


planes; that an aeroplane costs from $2,000 to $2,400; that it re- 
quires fully a year to construct one; that European nations pos- 
sess and carried in their budget for 1914 for aircraft as follows: 


500 800,000. 

Russia 500 500, 00) 
Great 250 1, 080, 000 
Austria 100 3, 000,000 
Germany. 500 45, 000. 000 
„„ „„ „„ 150 $00, 099 


The United States has 21 aeroplanes, no dirigibles, and spent 
$250,000. 


LAND ALMOST | ANY PLACE. 

{Extract from the testimony ef Rear Admiral 

United States Navy, commanding Atlantic Fleet, 

tee on Naval Affairs of the House of Represen 

(Hearings, p. 536.)] 

Representative WıTHERSPOON. How many unharbored places are there 
on the coast where 1 (the enemy) could land? = 

Admiral FLETCHER. In smooth water and fine weather, they could 
land almost any place, as we did from th t Santiago. 


Frank F. Fletcher, 
before the Commit- 
tatives, Dec, 9, 1914, 


e open sea a 
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COULD BE DONE RIGHT NOW. 


{Extract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
> Ordnance, United States Army, before the Committee on Military 
Affuirs, House of Representatives, Jan. 28, 1916. Hearings, p. 73.) 


Representative McKexzie. Do you think any power on earth can 


Preparedness of the great powers for over-sea expeditions. 


707 
— nn or 700,000 men on our shores in less than eight or nine 
months 

Gen. Crozier. I think if there were a power which had no entan- 
glements near home, and which was free to do it, it could be done 


right now, as far as anything we could do to prevent it was con- 
cerned, within the time you mentioned. 


Extract from statement of War College Division, General Staff Corps, United States Army, Sept. 11, 1915.) 


Nation. Strength 


Such landing is on the assumption that such expedition would 
not be opposed by our Navy—that is, in the event of the defeat 
of our Navy. In the event of such landing by France, Germany, 
or Great Britain the result is made known by our experience in 
the War of 1812. 

Moral: The United States needs a large navy, complete in all 
its parts. . (Murray.) 


Tue Exemy COULD LAND. 
A LETTER FROM ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, UNITED STATES NAVY.. 


OFFICE OF THR ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, December 10, 1915. 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dmar MR. GARDNER : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of December 9 asking me to write you setting forth my views on the 
ostile forces 1 on our coast, 
Wood, which 


tends from Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., and in this area we have 
3238 defenses on Kennebec Rivers at Port- 
and, Portsmouth, Boston, and New Bedford Harbors; at Narragansett 
Bay; at the eastern entrance to Long Island Sound; at the entrance to 
New York Harbor; on the Delaware River; at Baltimore; on the spoor 
Potomac River, and at Hampton Roads. Of these defenses only those 
at Portland, Narragansett y, entrance to Tone Island and 
the entrance to New York protect the coast, the others are solely 
harbor defenses. 3 

It is true that a large hostile force can land on the open coast wher- 
ever the transports can Et within reasonable distance of the shore, 
and especially so where ir landing is covered by the of the 
naval escort, even though the landing be * y troops; the most 
recent example of this is the landing of the allied troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. We have similar examples in our own history, 
as the landing of Scott’s army near Vera Cruz, the landings near 
Fort Fisher, and the landing of Shafter’s army on the south coast of 


Cuba. 

From Eastport, Me., to Cape Henry, Va., there are but ve 
places where large ships can not So age with safety to wi 
miles of the coast, and the extent of this shore line that is too 
tous or too ragged to make a landing impracticable is small, e only 
force that can prevent such a lan g s a Navy of our own strong 
enough to prevent such an expedition from reaching our coast. 

In saying that a hostile expedition can land upon our coast at will, 
outside the range of our coast-defense guns, I mean that it is physically 

ssible, and with no very great difficulty. I do not mean that such a 

orce could accomplish its object by landing anywhere on our coast, 
No commander would desire to have his force isolated on the peninsu- 
las of Maine nor on the sand dunes of New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, or Virginia, with inland waters between them and the mainland. 
They will prefer to land where there are railroads and roads 
leading to their objective, which would probably be one of our large 
cities, Such Pagers ed are numerous along the coast of Massachuset: 
both shores of Massachusetts Bay, the eastern end and south shore o: 
Long Island, and in the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 

A landing place sheltered from the force of the sea would greatly 
facilitate the Risemberkation of a hostile force, but is not a vital neces- 
sity 5 sheltered places are too numerous to name, but among them 
are 


few 
recipi- 


enchmans Bay, Penobscot Bey Blue HiH Bay, Sheepscott River, 
Casco eee in Maine; Rockport, Gloucester, Salem, Plymouth, Proy- 
inceton, in Massachusetts; Fort 


eyard Sound, and Buzzards Bay, in 
Pond Bay, and then to the southward Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 
Only the Navy can prevent landings at those places, and that Na 
must be strong enough to defeat the enemy; and should we have suc 
a Navy the enemy would not attempt an invasion as long as it re- 
mained in existence. 

Our main defense and protection from invasion must therefore al- 
ways rest with the Navy, which must ever remain our first and best 
line of defense. This defense, unless adequate, is impotent; and, as 


Tonnage available of ships with 
eapacity over— 


First expedition | Second expedition 
using 50 per cent using 75 per cent | Time needed to— 
oftonnagegiven. | oftonnage given. 


14,000 | 108,000 | 21,600 
32,186 | 243,205 | 48,279 
81,270 | 440,000 | 94,600 
S 
13,650 | 136,000 | 20,475 
24,416 | 142,622 | 36,628 

s940 | 66,444 | 11,918 


before stated, adequacy is not reached until the Nav 
to meet on equal terms the navy of the strongest pro 
Sincerely, yours, 


is strong enough 
ble adversary. 


GEORGE Dewey. 
THe ARMY. 


[Extract from the Report of the Secretary of War, Nov. 15, 1914.) 


For the purpose of information the following table is presented 
showing the area, population, and military resources on a peace and 
war footing of other nations in comparison with ours: 


_ Land forces of various countries. 


Germany 64, 903, 423 4,000, 000 
—5 Bones |, seen | kes 
396, 294,752 1 800,000 

— 32, 475, 253 1, 200, 000 

53° 875 300 1.20000 

. 35, 764, 876 1.200, 000 

BE pn RES E ene Soa 19, 503, 008 300, 000 
Switzerland 275, 000 
Sweden 400, 000 
Pater oan 180, 000 
pine Scouts) 2 225,170 


1 Excluding native army, 160,000. 
2 Tacluding Organized Militia’and Philippine Scouts. 


Strength of United States Army June 30, 1915. 
(Pp. 6, 16, 32, Report of Chief of Staff, U. S. Army.] 


3 Including 8,381 enlisted men of the Hospital and Quartermaster’s Corps. 

Thomas Jefferson conducted the first years of his adminis- 
tration on the principle that it was possible to avoid military 
conflict by use of embargoes and commercial warfare, but after 
an experience similar to that now confronting the United States 
with the allies with reference to shipping agricultural and food 
products of the United States to neutral countries, Jefferson 
reversed his policy, the only one he ever lived to regret, and in 
the closing years of his administration increased the Army so 
that at the end of the decade, or in 1810, we had the greatest 
mobile army in proportion to population that ever existed in 
the history of the Government. We then had for every 1,000 
people 1.378 soldiers, while the greatest we ever had at any 
other decade was in 1870, which was 0.963. In 1910 it was 
0.825. 
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Jefferson so fully reversed himself in the matter of policy 
that he submitted to Congress practically the present plan of 
preparedness. After he retired from the Presidency and had 
no other desire, political or otherwise, except to give the best 
Advice to his country, having witnessed the defeat on land of 
more than one-half million volunteers by 67,000 British regu- 
lars, he advocated universal military training in the schools as 
the safest and surest preparedness, and he thus expressed him- 
self to James Monroe: 

It proves more forcibly the necessity of obliging every citizen to be a 


that of every free State. We must train 
male citizens and make military Instruction a regular part of collegiate 


and classify the whole of our 


education. We can never be safe until this is done. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERY, 


The greatest proof of the expense attending a lack of pre- 
paredness is shown in the following table, explaining our 
heavy pension roll, due to our making breastworks of raw re- 
cruits until we could train an army. The following table will 
show the number of troops on both sides, the cost to us, and 


soldier. This was the case with the Greeks and Romans, and must be | the pensions in all our wars, beginning with the Revolution: 
Militia, 
War. Regulars. Volun- Opponents, Cost. Pensions. 
teers, etc. 
Hi erent han E E y a ORRE SEE S EATA O E E Or OA 21,771 164,087 1 150, 605 
SEIS Sc 56, 032 471, 622 167, 000 
Creek... 600 43,921 12,000 
Keminole.........- 21,000 5,911 1 1,000 
Black Nawk....... 1,341 4,638 800 to 1,000 
1 Oe eee 12, 539 48,152 1, 200 to 2,000 
Mexican 31,024 73, 532 1 46,000 
Rebellion 000 | 2,606,341 1 1,000, 000 
2 5 $8,683 | "223, 235 228, 160 
ines... 76, 416 50,062 |} Unestimated. „320, 
Total. . ee . e 562,511 3,691,491 47,385, 106, 267.00 |4, 729, 957,370. 00 
1 About. 
S T 562, 5111 [Extract from the report of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
Total militia and volunteers 8, 691. 491 Oct. 15, 1915, p. 23.] 
y 2 002 The full effectiveness of the existing seacoast armament can not 
The iba cee ter oe . sega be attained under present conditions because of the sho in the 
o OL Nee hag oe — $7, 457, 970, 863. 54 2 of the essential accessories, such as ammunition, searchlights, 
The total cost of military S tine á and fire control. Of the latter deficiencies that of ammunition is the 


reparedness in time of 
peace or in the preparation for war not actually 


The total cost of pensions (as disclosed by the mili- PR 
otal cost o ons (as z 
tary records of the Government) rela — — — $4, 728, 957, 370. 94 


AMMUNITION SHORTAGE, MOVABLE GUNS, 


Extract from the testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier before Com- 
i mittee on Military Affairs of House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. 
Hearings, p. 76.) 


The total number of rounds of such [field kine gy ammunition on 
hand and under manufacture is 967,500, of which 481,000 have been 


completed.” 

hore. Wa: n reports have mentioned that as many as 1,000 
rounds of field-artillery ammunition are sometimes fired a single 
day by a single gun. e Chief of Staff, United States Army, in 
perks À report, November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation in 


3 of war we need 11,790,850 rounds of field-artillery ammunl- 
tion. 
X. d. 


SHORTAGE OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 


{Extract from table presented by Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance, United States Army, before Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Jan. 25, 1916. Hearings, p. 76.] 


“Total batteries field artiller; 2 176." 

Nore.—As each battery consists of 4 s, this means that we have 
only 704 field guns completed. The Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
in his annual report, November 15, 1914, stated that as an accumulation 
in anticipation of war we 2,834 fleld guns (exclusive of giant 
guns). 


Coast FORTIFICATIONS, 
AMMUNITION SHORTAGE (SEACOAST GUNS). 
{Extract from the report of 8 Pg of Staff, United States Army, 


There is a serious deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coast 
defenses, the * which the department has been attempting to main- 
tain being on the oasis of Ly peg reg nena an hour's full and active 
operation of the in the United States proper and a two hours’ full 
and active operation of the guns in over-sea fortifications. According 
to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 
now available and provided for by appropriations is equal to about 73 
per eent of this requirement for the guns and 50 per cent for the 
mortars. 


Number for which manning bodies are now provided. - 
Number for which manning bodies are not provided 


Guns now mownted or being mounted, efter diminating batterics declared obsolete by the War Department Board of Review (Report of Chief of Coast Artillery, p. 5). 


most serious, and the total supply on hand is only about three-fourths 
of the so-called one hour’s allowance. That allowance is deemed 
wholly inadequate, and no material measure of relief will be afforded 
unless future appropriations for ammunition are greatly in excess 
5 ot annual sppropriations for that purpose that have been made 
eretofore. 

The completion of the submarine-mine matériel required for the 
mine defenses is another urgent need. This matériel should be main- 
tained at all times in a state of preparedness for immediate service, 
as naval attacks reg our seacoast cities may occur coincidently with, 
or even may precede, a formal declaration of war. 


-- 


EXPOSURE OF OUR SEACOAST CITIES. 


[Extracts from the testimony of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, United States 
Army, ief of Artillery, ‘ore the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, Jan. 19, 1916 (Hearings, 
pp. 42 and 68).] 

Gen. Weaver. I am go this afternoon before the Fortifications Com- 
mittee to urge additional fortificatio: the necessity of which has been 
brought about by the evolution of naval attack. These new fortifications 
include those at Cape Henry, Rockaway Beach, San Francisco, and one 
or two other places. 

Gen. Weaver. When we mounted guns at Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Wadsworth and at Sandy Hook it was not thought that ships could 
stand outside of Rockaway Beach and fire over the whole width of 

Island and Brooklyn and reach New York City. re were no 
guns mounted that could do that at that time. Now there are. A ship 
could do that and be beyond the range of any gun we have mounted. 


{Extract from the testimony of Lieut. Col. William G. Haan, Coast 
Artillery, United States Army, before Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, Jan. 28, 1916.] 

Lieut. Col. Haan. I reported officially that there are phs in Boston 
Harbor where an enemy's ship can lie now and destroy the Boston Navy 
Yard, the statehouse, Fore River Shipyards, and the business part 
of Boston without our being able to reach with our short-range guns. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY UNFORTIFIED. 
{Extract from the report of the 188835 Coast Defense Board, Feb. 1, 


Commercially and strategically, Chesapeake per is to-day, as it al- 
ways has been, of the very first importance. With the entrance, as it 
is now, unfortified, a h e fleet, should It gain contro) of the sea, can 
establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base on its 
shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantities of 
valuable supplies of all kinds, Liye) way ze the great trunk railway lines 
crossing the head of the bay. (The above was written ea ago 
The entrance to Chesapeake Bay is still unfortified. A. P. G.) 
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Guns and mortars (after eliminating obsolete batteries). 


Artillery 8 gun defenses 
Artillery ſor all mines, power, and light 


Apropos of this table the Chief of Coast Artillery says in his 
Eve for 1914: 
the FR gine aon it = be 12 8 that 22 8 ee 
regular Coast Artil 564 rs and 
strength of the men of the strength eia ta man ur const defenses 
under the adopted plan cuttined Ebe above. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERY. 
The militia ran away or deserted. 


The above table, as well as the table following, is given on the 
authority of Assistant Secretary of War Breckinridge. It will 
be observed that on the continent of the United States, with the 
exception of four guns, all the other guns at our fortifications 
are 12 inches and less. These 12-inch guns have a range just 4 
miles short of the larger type of the German guns and of the 
Queen Elizabeth type of the British Navy. Therefore these two 
nations could learn the range of these guns, draw up to within 
one-fourth mile, and fire over the head of our fortifications into 
our cities and markets to a distance of 31 miles and watch our 
shot fall one-fourth mile in front of them. The carriages of Island.........-..-.+-+ 
these guns may be changed and by raising the muzzle so that 3 —— 
the range will extend this 4 miles, at a loss, of course, of the rthoase, N. G 
striking power of the shot; and many Lelieve this should be done 
to make our coast fortifications worth anything, and in addition 


every third or fourth gun replaced with a 16 or 17 inch gun, | Indian village near Fort Apr. 20, 1781 


— villsge near Fort | Oct. 22,1790 


which requires 12 months in making. ayne 

The next table will show the conditions at the various coast | Prenchseun sud Raisin’ . Se | Ge icc: 
fortifications and the shortage of Regulars and militia to be 52 $ 
per cent of the necessary number, there being 89 coast fortifica- ee 29, 1813 — — — . York Militia. 
tions unmanned, with no command about the fortifications or | Chrystlers i Canada f Gen. Wilk ^s column. 
other control except their caretakers. Thus they are exposed to Gen. McClure’s New York Militia. 


capture by a foreign enemy and our own guns turned upon us: 


Coast Artillery com: ios sent from United States, those to bo sont in * . 800 militia, under Morgan. 
the ear futuro, thos required in U: States, and shortage of on the west bank of the 


Missouri BP steers ana spies under 
Gen. Zachary 2 

. The entire force ol militia under (en. 
McDowell. 


Jan. 1781 
3 


Kon. 
The New York Militia under 
Gen. McClure. 


. About 500 Florida Militia 
and Volunteers under Gen. 

. — te the Army of the 
Tey h Sbenandoah under Gen. 


Patterson. 
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The States defy the United States Government by refusing to furnish 
theiv militia to its service, 


State. Governor. Cause and reason for refusal. 


Massachusetts.. 


Date. | 


Strong.. aa Apr. —, 1812 | Denied the right of the President or 
Congress to determine when such 
exigencies arise as to r e the 
militia to be called out, claimed 
that “this right is vested in the 
commanders in chief of the militia 
of the several States.” 5 

Substantially the same contention 
as the above. 

Nov. 10,1813 | Declared that “tho military strength 
and resources of the State must be 
reserved for its own defense and 
protection exclusively.’ 

Sept, — 1814 Refused to permit the militia to sup- 

t Gen. Macomb in repelling 
11,000 British veterans, under Gen, 
Sir George Prevost, who had then 
invaded northern New York. 


Connecticut... Griswold... j-.... do 
Chittenden.. 


Vermont 


Apr. 16,1861 | 
Apr. 15,1861 | 


Rebellion. 


— e (w— 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


On November 27, 1914, the actual strength of the Medical 
Department was— 
Medical Corps (exclusive of 20 vacancies) 2 
Dental Corps 


Medical Reserve Corps, active 
Medical Reserve Corps, inactive— 


He also stated that there were only 19 motor ambulances ; 
that in time of war it would take “ perhaps six or eight months ” 
to accumulate the medical supplies needed; and that, owing to 
their being in units, as well as prepared and specially adapted 
for field service, they can not be bought in open market, “ but 
must of necessity be manufactured.” 


FIELD ARTILLERY, 


According to the latest authoritative statistics obtainable, In 
1918 Russia had 6,000 field guns, Germany about 5,000, and 
France 4,800, and in nearly all the European armies the num- 
ber of guns per 1,000 infantrymen is at least 5, and often 6 or 
more. On December 8, 1914, according to the testimony of 
Brig. Gen. Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance, the United States 
possessed only 658 three-inch fleldpieces. The minimum estimate 
of what would be needed has been placed at 323 batteries of 4 
guns each, a total of 1,292 guns, while the maximum estimate, 
made by the late Chief of Staff, was 2,834, which is undoubtedly 
what would be required in a war against a great power. On 
December 23, 1914, the Secretary of War acknowledged that we 
had only 634 completed modern field guns and howitzers alto- 
gether. The United States has nothing larger in caliber than 
the 6-inch howitzer, and only 40 of those either in existence or 
appropriated for. 


FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION. 


Disregarding the other fieldpieces possessed by the American 
Army and assuming that the five hundred and sixty-cight 
3-inch guns were alone supplied with 1,856 rounds each, the 
number required would be no less than 1,054,208; yet the Chief 
of Ordnance confessed on December 8, 1914, that all the United 
States then had “ was about 580,000 rounds for the Field Artil- 
lery, for the guns of all different calibers.” He also acknowl- 
edged that he had received trustworthy information of one 
battery in the present European war which had fired “ 2,400 
rounds for each gun in four days.” 

If the 684 field guns of all calibers which the United States 
possessed in 1914 fired only 915 times each, they would more 
than exhaust the present reserve supply of Field Artillery 
ammunition, amounting to 580,000 rounds, and it is a con- 
servative estimate that two days of such firing as is a com- 
mon occurrence in the battles of the present time would suffice 
to consume the entire amount now on hand. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN WAR MATERIEL. 


We Americans are prone to be boasting that, regardless of 
what might happen in the shape of a coalition against us, the 
United States could not be materially affected. It may, there- 
fore, afford something of a shock to our pride to discover that 
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the manufacture of war matériel and powder would be de- 
cidedly hampered if it should become impossible to import cer- 
tain ingredients, such as ferromanganese, ferronickel, the opti- 
cal glass for field glasses and telescopes, nickel, nitrate of 
sodium, tungsten, and wolfram ore—the bulk, if not the total 
supply, of which is imported from abroad. 

In the making of steel the alloy upon which our steel manu- 
facturers are most dependent is ferromanganese, which las 
heretofore been largely imported from India. At the present 
time this source of supply has been supplanted from Brazil, 
but the mines of this latter country are as yet comparatively 
undeveloped. Should this source be shut off, our manufacturers 
would be reduced to making ferromanganese out of American 
ore, With the result that the manganese content would be lower 
than in the case of Indian and Brazilian ore, and the steel 
could only be produced with distinct trouble and inconvenience, 
to say nothing of the increased cost. 

In the matter of powder the situation would be much more 
serious. From Chile is derived almost all our supply of sodium 
nitrate, from which nitric acid is made, and the latter is essen- 
tial in the manufacture of guncotton, which in turn is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of smokeless powder. The extraction of nitrates 
from the atmosphere is not only scientifically but commercially 
practicable and is in general operation in Germany. In the 
United States not more than one such plant exists. From abroad 
has hitherto come the bulk of our curbolie acid, out of which is 
made picric acid, one of our most powerful explosives. (Huide- 
2 975 Military Unpreparedness of the United States, pp. 520- 

A fair instance of the deficiencies in the matter of war maté- 
riel is to be found in a tabulated statement prepared by the 
Chief of Ordnance on January 20, 1915, and transmitted to the 
President six days later by the Secretary of War. It is based 
upon the conservative estimate of the Greble Board, which was 
appolnted on February 20, 1911, “ to consider questions concern- 
ing the types of field guns and ummunition supply therefor,” and 
summarized as follows: 


Rounds of rifle ball cartridges, Model 1906. ..| 513,130,640 | 231, 186, 596 
Number of Field Artillery guns and howitzers. 1,292 743 
Roads of Field Artillery ammunition. ..... 7 
Sets of Artillery harness. 


282, 244, 044 
549 

1,489, 143 
11,236 


In addition to the shortage of horse equipment for Field 
Artillery troops, there is a complete deficiency of horse equip- 
ment required for other branches of the Volunteer service in 
case of emergency, such as staff departments, mounted detach- 
ments, mounted Engineers, mounted Signal Corps troops, and 
Hospital Corps troops accompanying mounted detachments. 

On December 4, 1914, the Quartermaster General stated to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs that in the principal 
Army depots, located at Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, there existed a sufficient supply of clothing and shoes to 
“equip more than 100,000 men and maintain this equipment for 
from four to six months”; that, on the assumption that the 
clothing, shoes, etc., were of the correct sizes, 150,000 to 175,000 
men could be fitted out; that the plant at Philadelphia was 
capable of manufacturing a thousand garments per diem. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION, 


The reserve supply of small-arms ammunition in December, 
1914, was only 195,000,000 rounds. Our Field Service Regu- 
lations prescribe 1,360 rounds for each infantryman—that Is, 
100 in his belt, 120 in the combat train which gocs with the 
troops, 120 in the ammunition train which follows behind the 
supply trains, 340 rounds in the advance depot from which it 
ean be sent forward to the troops, and 680 in the depot at the 
base of supplies. In other words, 195,000,000 would not be suffi- 
cient to supply an army of 145,522 infantrymen with 1,360 
rounds each. The 1,360 rounds prescribed for American in- 


fantrymen would, in all probability, be exhausted in four days’ 
fighting. (Huidekoper, Military Preparedness of the United 
States, pp. 478-9.) 
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The number of remount depots now possessed by the United PROGRAM RECOMMENDED BY THR SECRETARY or THP Navy. 
States is limited to three, which are situated at Front Royal, 
Va.; Fort Reno, Okla.; and Fort Keogh, Mont:, and the number The following is the program recommended, and I hope Con- 
of animals received through them during the fiscal year ending | Sress will indorse it by so large a vote of its Members as to make 
June 80, 1914, was 1,838 horses and 231 mules. certain its continuance by Congresses to come: 


| 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


-| (2) $15, 560, 000 | (2) $26, 580, 000 | (2) or 000 Q $37, 600, 000 2) $37, 
(2) 11, 158, 000 7, 500, 000 99 ay oon „500 (1): 
900. 000 350. 000 10. 000, 


Grand total for five years, 8802, 82,214. 
If this program is carried out, accepting the General Board | Statement of the totals of the appropriations carried by the naval acts 


estimates of survival for present vessels, the Navy would be com- from 1903 to 1915, etc-—Continued. 

posed of the following vessels, built or building, in 1921: ‘ 7 TER 

Batheehins, fret: IS e EAT A ' Year. Appropristion. | “Crease Navy. Building program 
Battle crulsers e 6 


Battleships, second line. 
Armored cruisers — 
as fee of SRR NI A ET RETO SO TIS Sree Ss Sete POSRE See fs?) mentees he Oh sl bate 
Cruisers, first class 5 

Cruisers, second class 
Cruisers, third class... 


Dreadnaughts, first Une 
Predreadnaughts, second line 


140, 800, 643.52 | 38, 828. 695.00 


Superannuated yredreadnaughts, third lin 1 transport. 
— . — — ̃ — — — —— — 2 1 supply ship. 
ccu — — 

b ELL NOS SO ELIE AEE — ee oe 4 submarines. 

Poet. submarines -2222222 . OG | te nneeeeeeeenene -| 144, $68, 716.61 | 41,01, 734.00 | 3 hattieships 
TTT ——.... .. e 6 destroy 
Fuel ships, coal = z (or more) submarines. 
Fuel ships, oll. 19155 . 149, 661. 864. 88 1 46, 853, 801.00 eships. 
Repair ships. 1 destroyers u 
Supply ships 1 3 su 
18 coast-defense submarines. 
Hospital SUAS ese a epee ES eg ack een See Oe 1 oil fuel ship 
Pa ee ee Se Ee See eee 


UI a cad aero ncaa E AG 1 Includes reappropriation of $800,000. 
Ammunition ships Investments in naval establishments. 
Harbor-defense monitors... 


INCREASE OF NAVY SINCE 1903. 


Statement of the totals of the appropriations carried the naval acts NA ARDS HOME 
from nS te 1915, showing seperately the amounts for “ Increase o, at Se pr >. 
the Navy,” and showing the number and types of vessels authorized | Portsmouth... ......-......-.-cs0---2+-eeeseeneeecseceeeseeeee $11, 212, 984 
by those acts, Boston. 8 


897, 505, 140. 94 
Pensacola 1828 727, 

3 New Oriesas aAA E e E ee 2,720,188 

NAVY YARDS (ABROAD). 


100, 336, 679. 94 2 first-class battleships. PIMWEI | <a op cp avcepsccabinncatibcrecvadetctacst 8 7, 984, 608 
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Investments in naval establishmentse—Continued. 
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es! t 
Stations, lish- tures. 
ment, 
TRAINING STATIONS. 
1869 $2,018, 819 
1898 397,975 
1905 3, 646, 036 
COALING STATIONS, 
Frenchmans Bay 1899 541,167 
Melville 1900 1, 236, 484 
Pichilingue 1900 54,481 
San Diego 1904 227,165 
Tiburon... 1904 1, 148, 962 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUS rig. A R (000000000 eee 1900 145, 481 
New London f -| 1868 433,356 
Yokohama, Japan 1900 90, 168 
Ant s (Naval 1845 12, 173,092 
Naval Proving Ground 1890 1,406, 
Las Animas (naval hospi 1907 408, 7 
Culebra (naval base) 1904 
Torpedo Station, Newport 1369 
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Vessels on the Navy Ust June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Date of first 
Vessel. commission Type. 
or purchase. 
Concord. .....-. Feb. 14, 1891 
Connecticut.. Sept. 29, 1906 
88 1 eases 


Set. 2, 1910 


Dubuque. June 3,1905 
Aug. 30,1913 

Du Lont t. 23, 1897 
mass Feb. 14,1912 


oc 904 
June 16,1897 
Apr. 1, 1898 
1898 


.| Jan. 31,1900 
Twana.......... Dec. 20,1891 
Jacob Jones . 
ar vis. : Cet. 22, 1912 
Jas en June 26,1913 
Jenkins June 15,1912 
Jouett... May 25,1912 
Jupiter.. Apr. 7,1913 
Justin N apr 27,1898 
K-1 ar. 17,1914 
K- Jan. 31,1914 |.. 
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Vessels on the Navy Ust June $0, 1915—Continued.- Vossels on the Novy lst June 3d, 19145—Continued. - 


Date of first Repairs, 
Vessel. Type. beso aa 
5 additions to 
or purchase. June 30, 1915. 
E Fuel ship. $909,500.13) 84.13 Pennsylvania . Battleship... . . . 99,519, 286. 13 ee 
Kansas.. . 7 
K J FSD; 2071900 120.70 80 
Kentucky May 15,1900 75, S34, % 
2 168,011. 98 
Get. 10, 180 Ganboat........-- 393, 534. 14 
8 805,086. 17 
SS 155,336, 14 
asks 1, 229, a 8 
ay 20, 1888 Fender 1.118 21 


276 110.34 
Tamsen. . Feb. 10,1910 976341 br 
Lancaster 1858 103,221.08 
109, 054. 4 
See 272,848.11 
72 510 85 
„710. 
2200 ͤ ͤ V Pt tr Sal E CSREES STATS Da r ag ‘ 105, 681, 0S 
easton July 18, 1898 675, 558, 47 
leich Apr. 17,1804 Cruiser 1,217,306. K 
ODN ac cpadey estes Gunboat....-.---- 9 
Idee Avot Dec, 3,1909 | Destroyer.......-- 156, 258. 65 
1808 Unserviceable 380, 353. 78 
ERIS 1 Hospital hip 450, 000. 00 187, 837. 27 
3 5,300, 123.52 1, 153, 998. 10 
Sooo 874 
29,000, 4.45 
1598 ' „ by Dd. 
uly 12,1911 673, H3. 53 493, 075. 08 2,058. 47 
pi 23,1911 684, 286. 82 1, 619, 325.00 350, 140. 30 
June 16,1914 $40, 381. 63 18, 000. 00 84,953. 72 
1, 180, 921. 46 73, 505. 28 45,711.30 
tonomah Set. 27; 1801 2,241, 418. 64 4,718, 274. 11 580, 095. 66 
` Michigan....... 5, 003, 619.87 een i 2 
Milwuukee...... 3,275, 217. 20 1, 738, 257. 83 » 681, 271. 24 
3, 403,707.07 3, 897, 840, 32 2, 304, 708. 95 
6, 149, 874.47 290, 000. 00 399, 715. 84 
2,501, 890. 10 300, 000. 00 334, 049.11 
4, 438, 925. 08 28, 000. 00 57,019. 67 
30,000. 00 357,641.96 118, 157.31 
125, 666. 67 145, 290. 20 86, 238.36 
44.000. 00 25, 553. 51 80, 345. 26 
76, 800. 00 608, 437. 32 116, 108. 07 
2, 549, 170.70 600,000.00 916, 607. 87 
644,444. 20 72,997.50 38, 274. 62 
134. 468.72 198, 778. 55 30, 000. 36 
4,781,089.20 | 405,958.15 | Sotoyomo...... 71,143.05 63, 882. 78 
2,301, 104.75 5,609, 186. 53 + 589, 234.00 
1,050,933. 54 4,735, 160. 58 „550. 87 
94,92. 87 63.253,97 | Southery.......|  __, 1898 | Unserviceable..... 100, 000. 00 7 898. 55 
A 48,380. 00 165, 957. 24 
MERENDA = als 55 7 45 2 ts 
, 000. „201. 
3 : 289.827.30 — DOA Aa 
ante s 3,173, 782. 63 457, 647. 60 
42. 700. 00 75, 000. 00 37,104.16 
12, 700. 00 325, 000. 00 594, 613. 40 
155, 728. 00 50, 000. 00 108, 572. 23 
33,648. 91 25,000. 00 664.37 
476.722. 08 1,113,395. 45 300,511.82 
115.000. 00 1,307, 130. 91 „191.82 
5,079, 515.96 45,000. 00 105, 978. 97 
922.144. 55 5,213, 918. 04 685, 421. 60 
1,023, 854.15 2, O18, 759. 25 211, 581.92 
"915, 000. 00 639, 505. 55 241. 59 
9, 196. 607. 24 9, 476,937. 31 87, 464.15 
5.976, 236.99 144, 425.90 74, 879. 21 
5,385, 806. 41 125, 666. 00 2,905. $1 
1. 430,091.59 196, 707.65 54, 257.17 
* 298, 615. 14 1,396, 488. 61 248, 275. 46 
9, 757, 749. 07 170,327. 50 507,655. 82 
$ ” 822 447. 49 60 78, 869.02 
North Carolina .| May 4, 779, 380.27 133, 053. 00 oo 49 
North Dakota. Apr, 7, 248, 687. 04 5 , 838.44 
Po TE I Destro; 823, 112.12 47.47 00 
DAW eee 4,475,375.45 | 1, 122, 818.28 ° 
r ONENE ETI 4 HEA 9,386, 70. 6 
Olympia 2, 484, 027.54 986, 594.91 
. 60, 000. 00 36, 703.31 
Ontar lo <n 137.97 i wie 
Oregon 021. 8 4 
Men 974, 479.85 48, 485. 00 
Osco... 100,000. 00 97, 532.76 
S 1, 413, 962.99 257, 887.96 
Paducah....... 392, 698. 97 140, 507. 54 
PAS ocx acces. 196,407.43 ous 
Pampanga...... $, 000. , 798. 87 
Fam 14,000.00 4652.05 ‘a 
Panther. 375,000.00 677, 926.77 105, 150.01 
Parker.. 754,388.80 16, 425.68 | Waban... . 20, 000. 00 74, 001. 
Patapsco 219; 402.53 47,761.69 | Wadsworth..---|..............- J 
Patterson 647, 703. 28 50, 639.31 | Wahneta 1891 33, 176.52 86, 171. 73 
Patuxent 212, 167.02 41,989.80 | Wainwright. . . . 8 oo bas aoe 
ding 852, 242. 26 64,435.42 | Walke July 22,1911 |.....do. „ 396. 74,831.12 
Paul Jones 301, 279. 01 221,114.61 | Warrington. 20, 1911 670, 469. 94, 143. 
f 25, 000. 00 49,702.47 | Washington. ... 71900 5, 201, 905.64 628, 560. 46 
Pawtucket 75, 366.49 51,393.84 | Wasp... Apr. 11,1898 95, 000. 00 163, 657. 14 
enn k $4, 405. 68 53,208. 78 West Virginia. Feb. 23, 1905 4, 885,216.51 992, 754.07 
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* Vessels on the Navy list June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Date of first 2 

Vessel. commission additions to 

or purchase. June 30, 1915. 

Wheeling. ...... Aug. 10,1897 | Gunboat.......2.. $308, 297. 91 
Whippie........ Ook 21, 1902 | Destroyer 227, 246. 96 
* May 13, 1897 364, 206. 3 
. eei Dege a TOUR GI aieiaa oi 


459, 685, 551. 32 | 109, 534, 166. 99 


— Peete tert tits errr y „00 


Norn.— Batt! Nos. 43 and 44, destroyers Nos. 69 to 74, inclusive, and sub- 


marines Nos. 60 to 77, inclusive, were authorized and . 
gonstruction made available July 1, 1915, by naval act of Mar. , 1915, 


Military Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 24, 1916. 


Mr. BURKE, Mr. Speaker, a new and important national 
question affecting the life and perpetuation of our Government 
and its institutions has arisen within the last 9 or 10 months 
and is now confronting the people of America. Its importance 
is such as to require and demand the most serious attention. 

The people of the Nation are seriously considering and weigh- 
ing this new question with which they are confronted. The col- 
umns of the press of the country are, and have been for months, 
filled with serious thoughts pro and con upon the question of 
national defense and national preparedness. In the Halls of 
Congress the voices of Representatives and Senators have been 
heard upon this question pro and con. It has attracted the 
attention and consideration of the people in all lines and in all 
vocations of life; naval and Army commander: of the past and 
present have given voice to their opinions upon this subject; 
the columns of the press of all kinds and classes have contained 
the ideas of able writers and students relating to the same; 
even the pulpit and the school has given consideration and voiced 
its opinion upon this all-important question; the pages of his- 
tory have been ransacked and examples with which to compare 
the situation which confronts the country to-day with that exist- 
ing in nations in generations gone by; deep and serious thought 
has been devoted to the same by profound thinkers in all ave- 
nues of life. 

Upon this bill to increase the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States the Representatives of the people 
are now called for consideration and action. We find that many 
noted statesmen are honestly and sincerely divided upon this 
question. We also find that many of our constituents are di- 
vided and give us advice and instructions pro and con. In this 
complicated situation it is n that we should consider 
the question in the light of history and in the light of surround- 
ing circumstances and be guided not so much by what each of 
us would prefer, but by the light of the stubborn facts of history. 
If future wars could be prohibited and their p ban- 
ished, the question would be easy and one-sided, but all human 
history carries upon its every page the lessons of war. In 
Scanning the pages of history from time immemorial to the 
present it will be impossible for readers or students to find 
a single generation in any nation which was free from war. 
While wars among civilized nations may not be as frequent as 
in the more remote ages, yet what modern wars lack in fre- 
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quency they make up in intensity, devastation, destruction, and 
cruelty, both in property and life. 

It is true that as compared with other civilized nations our 
beloved country has been comparatively free and unmolested by 
wars. Previous to the commencement of the present European 
war we Americans in this generation were prone to look upon 
the peace of our and other nations as the regular order of na- 
tions. We were looking forward to an unbroken continuance 
of peace. This country had considered itself the champion of 
peace. At the time of the breaking out of the European war 
this country, through the present administration, had entered 
into some 28 different treaties of arbitration with various 
nations of the world to prevent war and promote peace. We 
began to think, and the aposties of peace prophesied that the 
days of war for nations were over, and that peace had come to 
reign undisturbed among civilized nations. Twenty-six of those 
28 treaties of arbitration were ratified by the United States 
Senate either before or early during the present war. 

Many of the apostles of peace have been so far overcome with 
the idea of permanent national and international peace that they 
actually introduced and passed in this House of Representatives 
a resolution instructing our Government to invite the uations 
of the world to a holiday of a year, in which the construction 
of war vessels should cease among all nations. So serious and 
widespread was this idea that peace had come to stay that even 
in this House of Representatives only 28 months ago such an 
impractical and unreasonable resolution was passed, with only 
11 votes out of 328 cast on the resolution against the same, of 
which negative yotes I am proud of the fact that I cast one yote 
against it. 

With the outbreak of the present war and conflagration in 
Europe the prospects of permanent peace among the nutions of 
the world went a glimmering. When Americans beheld how the 
little nations of Europe, and also the nations of Europe which 
were unprepared for war when war broke out, were meeting with 
defeat and defeat, day after day, they woke up to the undeniable 
fact, established beyond repetition by the history of the present 
war, that the unprepared nations were the enes which were un- 
able to defend themselves and were suffering most the ravages 
and destruction of war. It then became apparent to all thinking 
Americans, who realized the smallness and weakness of our 
Army and the tncompleteness of our Navy, that it was time that 
consideration be given to the question of national preparedness 
in America. Our people realized that the causes of the present 
war In Europe are due to racial prejudices and to commercial 
greed. From racial prejudice this country is fortunate in being 
comparatively free, but, unfortunately, this country Is not free 
from commercial greed, but is tared with a commercial greed that 
is as great and strong and as enduring as that of any other nation 
on earth. Racial prejudices and commercial greed are causes 
of all wars, excepting those deliberately brought on by kings, 
czars, and kairers. 

Our people witnessed how suddenly and with what little cause 
or reason the present European war began. It broke out of the 
clear skies of Europe like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and 
has continued with a hatred, ferocity, and a destruction of life 
and property never before witnessed in the history of the world. 

The present European war has caused thinking and reading 
people of this country and of every country in war to review and 
study the war lessons of history. From studying its pages think- 
ing and observing men and women have discovered that wars 
are certain in the life of every generation of every nation. The 
only thing uncertain about it is the time when it may break out 
and the immediate cause of its ignity. 

As the European war has progressed during the last 20 months 
we have discovered a jealousy existing on both sides of the 
European conflict over the attitude of America. We have dis- 
covered that America is hated and detested by both the central 
powers and the allies, and for the same reason both sides have 
been trying to entrap and engulf America in the war as its ally, 
and, failing In so doing. the press and the people in the central 
nations, as well as in the ally nations, refer to and speak of us 
in terms of hatred and contempt. The personal experience of 
each of us shows that this is what may be expected by every 
person who assumes an attitude of neutrality between his 
neighbors and friends when quarreling. History shows that 
neutral nations of importance have always by their neutrality 
incurred the hatred, condemnation, and prejudice of beth sides 
of a war. à 

With the lessons of the great war before us, the press and the 
leaders of thought throughout the country began an agitation 
for preparedness and national defense of this country. This 
preparedness at all times has been Intended not for war, but 
to resist war. On the other hand, the people who believe in 
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“peace at any price“ have opposed and attacked the movement 
for national prepuredness on the ground that it was unneces- 
sary aud contrary to the history and traditions of this country. 
They have vociferously and loudly pointed to the fact that 
upon ‘ll occasions we have had in this country in times of 
peace but a comparatively small standing Army during all of 
its history, nnd with the same vigor and assertions they claim 
that it is the militarism of European countries that is the cause 
of the present European war. With trembling voices, shaking 
hands, and tears in their eyes they proclaim that the result of 
this ngitation for reasonable and sane preparedness will be the 
establishment of militarism in this country and the overthrow 
of our laws and free institutions and the removal of the guar- 
anties of peace. 

Upon this question of national preparedness or national de- 
fense, unfortunately, there have been two extremes in opinion, 
one class desiring a Navy and Army of overwhelming num- 
bers und another class desiring no increase in preparedness at 
all, nnd, in fact, favoring the abolition of the present pre- 
pareduess for the defense of this country. The great rank 
and file of this country, who keep in mind the lessons of his- 
tory and have the welfare of their country at heart, must 
settle the question of adequate preparedness by fighting both 
extremes, 

It is not un-Christian, it is no crime for a nation to make 
preparedness to defend itself for the day when, according to 
all history, it is sure to be assaulted by an invading foreign foe. 
It is not a departure from the traditions of our country to under- 
take that preparedness which will adequately defend our liberty 
and our institutions. One would think that the idea of ade- 
quate preparedness in this country is due to a vast change in 
opinion of our people. It is said that we are absorbing the 
military notions and measures of European nations. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The fathers of our country have preached 
preparedness. 

President Wilson said in his admirable and patriotic speech 
at Milwaukee: 

I want the people to know something of military life if the question 
should come. That is the reason I am urging on the Congress of the 
United States that at least a large part of eo be trained. © * © 
We have got down not to the sentiment of national defense, but to 


the business of national defense. Even that arch-Democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson, believed in compulsory military education, 


To catch the full meaning of the President’s utterances with 
reference to Jefferson's belief in compulsory military educa- 
tion, we should remember that under the Federal militia law 
of 1792 every free able-bodied white male citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45 was enrolled. That was the law when Jeffer- 
son was President. That is the law to-day, with an amend- 
ment of 1867, which permits the enrollment of negroes. Able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 are nomi- 
nally and legally in the militia service and may be called for 
service at any time. Only those who volunteer, however, are in 
the active militia. 

JEFFERSON WANTED TRAINING FOR THR YOUNG MBN, 

When Jefferson speaks of the militia he means the whole body of 
able-bodied American citizens. ‘In the meantime,” sa his fifth 
annual message, of December 3, “ you will consider whether it would 
not be 8 for a state of peace as well as of war, so to organize 
or class the militia as would enable us on any sudden emergency to 
call for the services of the younger portions, unincumbered with the 
old and those having families. pward of 300,000 able-bodied men 
between the ages of 18 and 26 years, which the last census shows we 
may now count within our limits, will furnish a competent number 
for offense or defense in any point where they may be wanted, and will 
give time for raising regular forces after the necessity for them shall 
become certain; and the reducing to the early period of life all its 
active service can not but be desirable to our younger citizens of the 
present as well as future times, inasmuch as it engages to them in 
more adyanced age a quict and undisturbed repose in the bosom of 
their families, 

“I can not, then, but earnestly recommend to your early consid- 
eration the expediency of so modifying our militia system as, by a 
separation of the more active part from that which is less so, we may 
draw from it when necessary an efficient corps, fit for real and active 
service and to be called to it in regular rotation.” 

WAR THEN WAS NOT THE WAR OF OUR TIME. 

The fact is further to be considered, for it is vital, that warfare 
has grown stupendously since the days of Jefferson. European armies 
in his day were not a tenth their present numbers. On the famous 
field of Waterloo Napoleon had in action 72,000 men and only 242 
guns. In the recent German drive across Serbia the central powers 
captured from the Serblaus three times as many guns as Napoleon 
had at Waterloo. 

The possibilities of invasion were inconsiderable in the times of Jef- 
ferson, a3 compared with the present times. It was a day of small 
sailing ships, and the difficulties of moving forces across the Atlantic 
were all but insuperable. 

Uniess our Navy could beat off the invaders, the United States now 
would need a great defending army to saxe itself from invasion. The 
hope lies deep in all our breasts that this Nation may never have 
another war with Great Britain, yet the’ possibility of warfare with 

t great sea power is not to be ignored. In case of war with 
gland, Britain would endeavor to dispose or our Navy as it has 
disposed of the greater German Navy in the existing war—that is, 


destroy a part of it and drive the remainder to shelter. Once that 
were accomplished, England could easily land millions of men in 
Canada and from that safe base direct the Invasion of this country. 


WASHINGTON SAW TIE FUTURE WITH PROPHETIC VISION. 


Twice in our national existence we have been at war with England, 
and at one time or another in the century just past Great Britain has 
been at war with every great power on earth—with France, with 
Russia, with Spain, with Turkey, with Germany, with Austria, with 
the United States. 

Looking down the century with prophetic vision, Washington forc- 
Saw the strife of nations—the innumerable appeals to arms that were 
w to be—and in his fifth annual address warned his countrymen 


— 

“The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, con- 
trary to the order of homan events, they will forever keep at a dis- 
tance those painful appeals to arms with which the history of every 
other nation abounds, There is a rank due to the United States among 
nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation 
of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult we must be able to repel 
it; if we desire to secure ce, one of the most powerful instruments 
ot ee prosperity, t must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” 

The counsel of Washington has been the counsel of every other great 
American in the White House. These are voices of wisdom, of pru- 
dence, of patriotism. speaking solemnly from the tomb, and they wilt 
not be scorned by the American people of our time. 


The greater portion of the people of this generation who aré 
unfamiliar with the early history of this country, would be 
surprised to learn of the opinion of the early fathers of our 
country upon the question of preparedness. This question oc- 
cupied the attention of such statesmen, not only like Jefferson, 
but of Washington, Adams, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson and 
others. If those of our citizens who are bewailing adequate 
national preparedness as an infallable sign of the establishment 
of militarism in this country would familiarize themselves with 
the thoughts of some of the early Presidents and statesmen of 
this country, their alarm would not be so great. I take the 
liberty at this point of submitting for consideration some of the 
ideas of the early Presidents and statesmen of this country, as 
shown with extracts from presidential messages, that Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, Monroe, and Jackson advocated uni- 
versal military training of the country's youth: 


Compulsory training was the clear intent of the founders of our 
Government. Washington urged it in 1700, and Congress passed a law 
in 1792 to provide for the national defense by establishing a uniform 
militia throughout the United States by the enrollment of every free 
able-bodied white male between the ages of 18 and 45. 

That act was passed under the provision of the Constitution which 
gives Congress power— 

“To provide for * arming, and 1 the militia and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed * Congress.” 

That substantially is the law to-day. ‘Theoretically we have now, 
and have had continuously since 1792, the principle of universal lia- 
bility to training and service. But it is the shadow and not the sub- 
stance of what Washington proposed and Jefferson urged, 

PRESIDENT ADAMS WAS FOR COMPULSORY TRAINING. 


John Adams, second President, followed Washington's example and 
urged that Congress strengthen the country’s defense. In a special 
session 5 May 16, 1797, Adams sald: “As our country is vul- 
nerable in other interests besides those of its commerce, you will 
seriousty deliberate whether the means of general defense ought not 


to be increased by an addition to the Regular Artillery and Cavalry and. 


by arrangements for forming a provisional army. With the same view, 
and as a measure, which, even in a time of universal peace, ought not 
to be neglected, I recommend to your consideration a revision of the 
laws for or. zing, arming, and disciplining the militia, to render that 
natural and safe defense of the country efficacious.” 
ident Adams here was referring to the whole militla of the 

Union—all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45. He wanted 
them to be organized, drilled, and disciplined, and to that end called 
on Congress to pass additional legislation. 

But Mahanoy. Congress failed to heed the advice of Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson, and the country drifted unprepared into the 
second war with Great Britain, the War of 1812. 


MADISON ITAD NO DELUSIONS ABOUT PREPAREDNESS. 


A bellef has long been extant, fostered by false representations in 
school histories and the flamboyant oratory of Fourth of July speakers, 
that the militia forces of the United States drove the British armies 
before them as the November blasts scatter the frosted leaves of 
autumn, The patura truth is that our poorly driJled and imperfectly 
disciplined militia did a lot of running from interior forces of the 
enemy, and were whipped in nearly every engagement of that war. 
on the good fortune that England was at war with France, and that 
Madison’s administration, thoroughly humiliated by our military 
reverses, was taking steps to organize and train much larger forces, 
were A rs to accept the war as a draw and negotiate the peace 

eaty o nt. 


This war was fought in the administration of Madison, and Madi- ` 


son’s last annual message to Congress discloses his honest judgment 
about the inefficiency of the militia. aa 

“As a sub, of the bag aS importance to the national welfare,” 
said Madison’s message of December 3, 1816, “I must again earnestly 
recommend to the consideration of Congress a reorganization of the 
militia on a plan which will form it into classes according to the 
periods of life more or less adapted to military service. An efficient 
mil is authorized and contemplated by the Constitution and re- 
quired by the spirit and safety of frec government. 

HE POINTED OUT THE LESSONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

“The present 5 of our militia is universally regarded as 
less eficient than it ought to be made, and no organization can be 
better calculated to give to it its due force tban a classification which 


- 
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will assign the foremost place in the defense of the country to that 
rtion of its citizens whose activity and animation best enable them 
rally to its standard. Besides the consideration that a time of peace 
is the time when the change can be made with most convenience and 
equity, it will now be aided by the experience of a recent war in which 
the militia bore so Interesting a part.” 

Note Madison's studied use of the word “interesting.” With the 
sorry record of the war immediately behind him he could not, in honesty 

speech, ber A the militia had borne a “ gallant,” an “ honorable,” or 
even a “distinguished part. 

But Congress was again supine and notbing was done to heed the 
wise counsels of Madison and predecessors. The old defective 
militia law of 1792 was allowed to stand, and stands to-day. 

TO BOUNTIRS AND ALL SORTS OF SHAMEFUL THINGS. 

Have we not now in the statutes some provision for universal train- 
ing and even compulsory service? was asked by Senator FLETCHER 
of Col, Glenn of the General Army Staff, who was testifying recently 
before the Senate committee. 

“Col, GLENN. I do not know of any. We have this provision, which 
I think has been on the statute books since 1792, that every man is 
8 can be made to serve, between 18 and 48. 

“Senator pu PONT. All are liable 

“Col. GLENN. Yes, sir; they are all liable; and in every war where we 
have accomplished anything we have gone to the draft or, failing in 
that, we bave gone to what we did in the Civil War, to the draft and 
to bounties, and all sorts of shameful things, as the result of which 
the rich man bought the poor man to do . 
"y ny do not knew anything that will degrade a people worse 

an vig - 


DISTINGUISHED LIST OF ADVOCATES OF NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. 


It is unnecessary for us to quote the words of wisdom uttered 
by our early Presidents upon the importance of national pre- 
paredness. We have a long and distinguished list of the ablest 
American citizens in all lines of thought and action who bear 
disinterested witness to the wisdem of passing, as soon as due 
consideration can be had, of laws which, when enforced, will 
give to us an adequate preparedness. In this list will be found 
our ablest and most experienced military and naval officers, 
noted and distinguished educators of the country, statesmen of 
all parties, and pious and respected members of the clergy. It 
may not be amiss to at this time and place quote a few of our 
distinguished citizens as witnesses upon this subject: 
QUOTATIONS FROM NOTED EDUCATORS ON BEHALF OF PREPAREDNESS TO 

RES 


IST AGGRESSION AGAINST AMERICA—-URGE THAT AMERICANS ARM 
FOR PRESERVATION OF PBACB. 


The advocate of peace who believes in international arbitration must 

be prepared to compel assent to the decrees of his court, otherwise his 

pg oe talk will provoke either ridicule or attack——President Hadley. 
e. 

In order that this coun may be protected against aggression, it 
should V on but it should be pre- 
pared to forestall aggression. — Chancellor Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity. 


ness in every department of civic and social life is our 
eee anton Garfi of Williams College. 

The conscience of the country demands such measure of preparedness 

* è Less is folly; more is 


as will defend us t 3 * 
exime.— President yde, of Bowdoin College. 

I believe tn But I do believe that as a practical 
necessity the Nation should prepare to defend itself.—President Bur- 


ton, of ith Coll 
The question which confronts the country is how to be prepared 
suitable training for defense of bome and kindred, and at the 
same eliminate the spirit of militarism.—President Hamerschlag, 
of the Carnegie Institute of 5 

We need to mobilize our indus „ commercial, and transportation 
resources, so they will work together with our naval and military equip- 
ment and enable us to maintain whatever tion our duty and patriot- 
ism may indicate we should take.—President Boyd, of the University 
of New Mexico. 

ness seems to me another term for cfliciency, and I am a 
t lever in cMciency.—President Eggleston, of the Virginia Poly- 
nie In e. 

I can see little hope for civilization unless the peace-loving nations 
of the world can bind themselves together and arm themselves with a 
stick big enough to keep the peace——President Maclaurin, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

One hundred thousand men, the strength of our present Military 
Establishment * * is far too small. Five hundred thousand is, 
in my jw ent, a safe minimum for the Regular Kstablishment.— 
President ichols, of the Virginia Military Institute. 


I am sure it will be most pleasing to patriotic Americans and 
the friends of national preparedness te hear the testimony of 
Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Mimn., who served with dis- 
tinction as one of the patriotic chaplains of the Union Army, 


who in an eloquent oration at the funeral of Josias R. King,. 


said by Minnesota historians to be the first man to answer the 
call of Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers in 1861, gave utterance to 
the following patriotic sentences: 

My Pag dye is that our country may have social and commercial 
peace, that we may have the prosperity to make us great in all — 
good, and may have a quick response to patriotic cat We bear mu 
of peace at any sacrifice. Peace with honor, aye. enge to the glory 
ef our country, yes. But if it means that we are to be the prey of 
international ambition; If it means that we are to do the bidding of 
every country on earth, and that our flag must dip in disgrace, then we 
must not have peace. No nation can be weak to-day iu preparedness 
and strong to-morrow In efficiency. 


In recently addressing a public audience Cardinal Gibbons 
named four hopes of the Republic, the second and third of which 
were as follows: 


My second hope rests upon the intelli 
American people, . They fully appreciate t 


ce and patriotism of the 
civil blessings which they 


enjoy, and they will not permit those blessings to be snatched from 
without defending them with their lives. tam 


My third b 2 - 
bold’ the dignity. — the 5 pnt Bovey tT ae 
no desire to increase our territory, but we are determined that not one 
— ond oor ind shall ever be withdrawn from us without a loyal 

Other distinguished prelates of all creeds and denominations 
in the country have by voice and pen urged the speedy adoption 
of all reasonable measures to enable this country to defend itself 
in case of invasion by any foreign nation. 

In the recent annual national convention of the Grand Army of 
the Republic resolutions were adopted by such convention ap- 
proving and urging the necessity and wisdom of this movement. 
Numerous patriotic and industrial organizations throughout the 
country have spoken by resolutions to the same effect. The 
press has voiced the sentiments of a vast majority of its readers 
in indorsing this patriotic movement. 

It is apparent to all impartial and intelligent American citi- 
zens that this Nation can not longer continue in safety with an 
Army and a Navy and a preparedness such as that which was 
sufficient when we were a nation of only a few million people 
and of much less wealth than is now found within our borders. 
When the Navy and Army strength of this Nation in the Revo- 
lutionary and 1812 Wars is compared with our present natal 
and military strength and our present national wealth It will 
be found that we are not now maintaining even as strong a mili- 
tary and naval defense in proportion to our present popula- 
tion and wealth as we were in the Revolutionary and 1812 Wars. 

This Nation is now enjoying its one hundred and fortieth 
year of independence, and yet such an eminent student of 
military history and military science as Gen. Upton asserts that 
during the short life of our Nation 18 years have been spent 
in unnecessary wars. He gives as his unbiased opinion that 
with preparedness even the Rebellion might have been averted 
and other struggles shortened. He further says that with an 
adequate Army in 1861 there would have been no four years 
of bloody struggle. The Nation before the breaking out of that 
struggle was consoled with an Army on paper, which failed the 
Nation in the hour of need, and that the Nation was the victim 
of pacifists’ fallacies. I take the liberty of quoting from one of 
his articles published in the press, which is as follows: 


The indisputable facts of history show the horrible cost of unpre- 
redness in 1861—over half a million men slaughtered by their 


thers. 

8 opening of this war found the Government with an Army of but 
; men. 
Of the 198 com „ 

or west of the Mississippi and the other 15 were distributed along the 


ulation of 

t was utterly inadequate. Insufficient as 1 its 
existed largely in the nation of the public. Companies 

Fors corneas or ang ee — Pa eons 5 ry in “ee = 

orce y a long delay, an en on: eav. mportan 

in the custody of caretakers. 5 N ce 


TURN MILLION MILITIAMEN, 
True, we had 3,000,000 militia, anotber army whose strength lay in 


the imagination of the public. “ Excepting a few regiments, these did 
not t the name of a military force,” and when Lincoln turned to 


this he found the mijitia to 

Many of the District of Columbia militiamen refused to be sworn, and 

others dictated that they should not be required to go outside of the 
e 

The governors of six States indignantly refused to suppl. 
and then from the mistake of — arene on the militia, we turned to the 
com ion error of short enlistments. The Government called for 
75. men, and the President, by a law 00 years old, was obliged to 
limit their service to three months. 

The disaster of the First Battle of Bull Run was the logical result 
of the short-term error in the military system aud the ignorance of 
the public in military matters, Raw trvo 28,568 of V-day men 
opposed to 29,049 Confederates—were sent into battle because the 
i ean to. get some service out of them before they were dis- 
anded. 


be, as it ever was, a broken staff 


any troops, 


THE POPULAR BELIEF, 


“The disaster that ensued demands that the causes leading to it be 
carefully considered: First, was the popular but mistaken belief that 
because our citizens individually possess courage, fortitude, aud selt- 
reliance, they must necessarily possess the same gualities when aggre- 
gated as soldiers. And next to this error was the fata! delusion that an 
army animated by patriotism needed neither instruction nor disci- 
pline to prepare it for battle.” 

The Union loss was only 5 per cent. Military authority declares that 
the same force after a year's train! would have scorned to retreat 
with lens than a loss of from 30 to 50 per cent. The complete rout of 
the Union forces convinced the country that war had arrived, but the 
public did not perceive that war had come because the Government was 


un red. 

Pr the Government had had at the outbreak of the war a regular army 
with a mobile strength of 20,000 men and had burled it against the 
Confederates at Bull Run and followed up the victory which would 
surely have ensued, there would bave been po four years of Civil War, 
There would not bave been lost 550.928 lives in four years of strife. 

The three-year term of enlistment which next followed guve the 
Government an Army of 637,126 men in 1862, but again the lack of 
another kind of 5 prolonged the war—the armies were mis- 


managed because m 9 knowledge was lacking. The [resident and 
the Secret of War,” Upton observes, were simply eminent civilians, 
distinguished leaders at the bar, who, like the mass of our citizens, 
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ven very little thought to the national defense. In mili 
g or the direction 3 they made no profession of know: 


POLICY MADH IN FOUR WEEKS, 

Gen. 4 Dane ne . 5 ventel ae 8 
system of a people who were ignorant o ary mide 
imiwed with the thought that there was 9 to learn. ut he 
aopen that the milita 3 by which P a in two campaigns 
of s¢ven weeks each hu ed Austria and subverted the French Em- 

was 60 years in the making, while the system by which the Civil 
r was won in four years was fixed up in just four weeks by Con- 


gress. 

The weakness of the short term of enlistment often revealed in other 
wars caused the usual demoralization in the rebellion. One regiment 
of Infantry and one battery of Artillery, thelr time expired, despite the 
eatreatics of the ry of War and of their commanders, marched 

e “to the sound of the enemy's cannon.” 


GRANT'S OFFER IGNORED. 


So little value was placed on the services of a trained officer—even a 
graduate of West Point—that when Gen U. S. Grant wrote to The 
Adjutant General telling bim that he felt it to be bis duty to place 


” 


Government no notice was taken of his letter, and he bad to take 
service in a regiment in IIIinols under the governor's commission 
Nevertheless, the first real success of the North in war was won by a 
professional soldier, Gen. Halleck. 

Our lack of military knowledge in the Revolution compelled Wash- 
ington to assume dictatorial powers. Our lack of military knowledge 
and system compelled Lincoln to assume dictatorial powers. That 
weither retained the ers offers no excuse for the system. 

Numerous. politi evils, of course. crept into the management of 
fhe armies in the rebellion, many such evils springing from mistaken 
notions of humanity and expediency. Strategical principles gave w: 
to polities. Throagh the hospital system governors took away wi 
ene band what they gave with the other. 


PREPAREDNESS V. UNPREPAREDNESS, 


If the cost of saena preparedness is considerable, it is as nothing 
compured with the cost unpreparedness. 

The expenditures of the United States for its Army during the 10 
years preceding the Civil War were $168,079,707.57. 

The cost of the Civil War «for which we are stin paying at the 
tate of hundreds of millions a year) was $10,902,768,219.09. 

Now, suppose thut the United States had spent three times as much 
on its Army during the decade preceding the war and in 1861 bad 
possessed an Army of 50,000 men (strong enough to have quelled the 
rebellion), we would have spent in that decade only $504.239,121, 
and we would have saved in money alone over $10,000,000,000, the 
difference between what adequate preparedness would have cost and 
what we have up to the present time paid for that one war! 

Adding to the four years of Civil War which came from unprepared: 
mess the other years of wars prolo: because of the same neglect, it 
appears that the best agents of the makers of arms and ammunition 
sre the advocates of defenselessness, 

The Revolution lasted five years longer than it would have run 
had we met the issue intelligently; the War of 1812 ran two years 
longer than it would if we had been prepared; the Creek War six 
months; the Fiorida War six years; the Mexican War one year. 

Thus, eliminating the smaller Indian wars, unpreparedness has given 
us a clear total ot 18 years of war. 


Muny lessons vi truth, wisdom, common sense, and patriotism 
may be gleaned from the following expressions of opinions by 
Jearned men upon this great question of preparedness : 

YALB’S RESPONSE TO APPEAL. 

President Hadley, of Yale University, said: 


To-day the younger men of our Nation are confronted with the pos- 
sibie need for public service in the defense of their country. 

You already know how the Yale students have responded to this 
— 7 Gen. Wood told the Yale boys at Plattsburg that the most 

evilve work of preparation that they could do during the winter 
at New Haven was to a a battery. So many enlis that they 
erganized tour batterles tead of one, A large number of our best 
men are giving time and labor and serious study to.a kind of work 
which bas little of the show of military life and much of tts substance. 
The Yale battalion is not a cadet corps, but an organized unit of the 
State militia, Neither officers uor men have parade uniforms, If there 
should be a riot with which the civil authorities could not deal they 
would be calted upon to take their share in suppressing it. 

In the critical conditions, national and international, which we are 
now facing, the Nation is going to be saved by the character of its 
citizens. o physical or governmental machinery is going to protect 
us. The advocate of prace who believes in Internattonal arbitration 
must be prepared to compel assent to the decrees of his court; otherwise 
his peace talk will promote either ridicule or attack. The advocate of 
Preparedness who places his relance on a large navy may perhaps give 
us security against some of the dan which threaten us at the mo- 
ment if he can get the Navy sovfficlently out of politics to place his 
sħips in charge of intelligent fighters; but in the face of modèrn 
scientific progress the safety that can be given by fhe largest battle- 
ship program 1s only temporary. Unless a growth in the size of the 
fleet is aceompanied by a corresponding growth in the self-restraint of 
the mie, such a fleet may prove ultimately to have in it almost as 
much of menace as of safety, 

As a Yale man anxious for high ideals of public service, I call upon 
Yale graduates to encourage the Yale men of the next generation to 
of ba themseives for the most perilous of civic duties and responsi- 

lities; and at the same time to lessen the peril, so far as we hon- 
orably may, by teaching them to be sparing of their speech and to keep 
their emotions under control. 

TO PREVENT EXCUSE FOR WAR. 
Elmer E. Brown, chancellor of New York University, said: 


The aspect of international preparedness in which I am chiefy in- 
terested at the present time is the wide range of nonmilitary prepared- 
ness. Jn order that this country may be protected against gression 
it should not oniy be prepared to. resist ne ut it ould be 
prepared to forestall aggression. The agencies which prevent interna- 
tional misunderstandings from arising certainly do as large à part in 


the advance of the country as do those which deal by force with mis- 
understandings which are already far advanced. 

1 am desirous of seeing the American Diplomatic Service pony 
improved. The detailed 8 for such Improvement which were 
made some years ago by A dor Andrew D, te seem to me par- 
ticularly worthy of careful consideration at this time. The building up 
in our colleges and universities of departments of international affatrs 
which ll cultivate a thorough understanding of our commercial, 
cultu and litical relations with other countries is greatly to be 
desired. And the systematic promotion of an international understand- 
ing by the pree of our country, together with the systematic (Ns- 
couragement by the press of unnevessary International irritation— these 
are elements of our advance for which we should especially take thought 
in these critical times. 


WARS OF DEMOCRACIES WASTEFUL. 
Dr. Harvey A. Garfield, president of Williams College, said: 


Our Army and Navy ought to be well oragnized and equipped and 
economically maintained, but we ought not to have a larger Military 
Establishment than we need to police our country and defend our shores, 
To base our building program upon that of other nations is to put 
ourselves in the vicious circle of naval competition and to commit our- 
selves to a policy dictated by Europe and absurdly inapplicable from 
a 1 point of view to our needs. 

Jemorracies have waged great wars, but they have done it waste- 
fully and have succeeded only when they have evolved themselves 
for the time being into something not democratic. The departure advo- 
cated by the enthusiasts for a big Army and Navy is not for a season, 
but permanently. If this is to be done, it is folly to attempt longer to 
maintain our democratic institutions. If necessity dictates that we 
enter Into competition with European States in the maintenance of great 
Army and Navy establishments, wisdom demands that we adopt as the 
permanent machinery of government that which under our Constitution 
was intended or emergencies only. In other words, that we pat our 
liberties in commission and clothe our President with autocratic powers 
and surround him with expert military advisers. 

Political parties are preparing new to make capital out of condi- 
tions that need mending. ‘ears and prejudices are being played Me or 
to put through programs involving vast expenditures. It is the part of 
wisdom, of true patriotism, to look before we leap. Preparedness in 
Sog d ent of civic and social life is our present need. That is 
our first Hne of defense. Military preparedness is our second. 


DEFENSE AGAINST AGGRESSION, 
William De Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, said: 


The conscience of the country demands such measures of preparel- 
ness as will defend us against n. fulfill our responsibilities to 
our neighbors, maintain our rights In treaties, and contribute to the 
Justice and peace of the world an influence commensurate with our 
numbers, our wealth, and our intelligence. Less is folly; more is 
crime. There is room for wide difference of opinion between parties 
and between members of the same party as to what that measure is. 
But whoever attempts to make out of those differences political capital 
for himself or his party is a traitor to the country and an enemy of 
the human race. 


UTILIZE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 


Edmund J. James, president of the University of Illinois, 
said: 


1 am much interested just now in vitalizing and energizing 
work of military training which is going on in our land-grant colleges. 
I that the Federal Government might accompli more in a 
shorter time and with less money by developing immediately the pos- 
sibilities of these institutions than in any other way. 


* NATIONAL DEFENSE A NECESSITY, 
M. L. Burton, president of Smith College, said: 


I believe in ce as a counset of perfection, and I am unalterably 
opposed to militarism as such. But I do believe that as a practical 
necessity the Nation should prepare to defend itself. 


VALUB OF MILITARY TRAINING, 


Arthur A. Hamersehlag, president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, said: 


Martial exercise on the part of the young is in itself a salutary 
method for upbuilding the strength, endurance, and hygienic attributes 
of the race. The method by which a plan of this kind is enforced is 
more important than the good results attained, since other exercise 
without the martia! spirit can easily be substituted for developing 
physique. The military spirit introduces with martial exercise a pos- 
sibility of the militant ideal. This will be more difficult to overcome 
than to accomplish the service which martial exercise is to do for pre- 
paring youth for military service. Therefore the qnestion which con- 
fronts the country is how to be pared through suitable training for 
defense of home and kindred and at the same e eliminate the spirit 
of militarism. 

Switzerland has undoubtedty solved it by Placing the question in 
a threefold way before the poopie: cy as duty involving patriot- 
ism for the safety of the Republic; second, by 5 a soctat stigma 
upon those who attempt to avoid this responsibility; and lastly, but 
equally important, by an intelligent plan of eral education which 
makes the nation a peace-loving people, who ve no foreign aspira- 
tions for conquering neighboring territory. 

This end can uot be attained in the United States i legislation 
alone. We need general educational e ee to establish our for- 
eign relations upon a basis of the brotherhood of nations; we need 
growth in the acceptance of individual responsibility toward the Re- 
public; and, lastiy, we need a training which makes each able-bodied 
citizen a useful unit for the defense of the Nation. Any movement 
which couples these ideals impresses me as being the right beginning. 


MUST NOT EVADE RESPONSIBILITY. 
David R. Boyd, president of the University of New Mexico, 
said: 


At the end of this war the United States will become the financial 
center of the world. The large recent accumulation of wealth in this 
country bas been brought about by the war. After the war is over the 
belligerents will bave both the motive and efficient armies and navies to 
deal with us in securing privileges and even reimbursements on ac- 
count of our contributions to the war in the sale of munitions and 
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loans, and In securing commerce on the high seas that was lost to the 
nations at war. Whatever pact we may wish to take in the peace ne 
tiations after the war must be based on such resources as will enable 
us to make our proposals with nity and assurance, 

I think it is conceded that although our Navy is of good quality, 
it is not large and strong enough for these pur ; and it has also 
been conceded that our land forces are not sufficient for our present 
purposes, even thou we are not called upon to deal with foreign 
forces, Moreover, the naval and military forces, as Gen. Wood has 
pointed out, are only the sharp edge of the tool. We need to mobilize 
our industrial, commercial, and transportation resources so they will 
work together with our naval and military equipment and enable us to 
maintain whatever ition our suty and patriotism may indicate we 
should take. The steps we must take to enabie us to accomplish this 
preparedness should be so safeguarded that it can be done with the 
most efficiency, from a financial point of view. Members of Congress 
and others charged with the duty of carrying into effect these plans 
must not evade this responsibility. The sentiment of our country is 
absolutely in favor of it, and they will be held responsible for whatever 
they may do or fall to do in dealing with this great question. 


THINGS WORSE THAN WAR, 


J. D. Eggleston, president of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, said: 

Preparedness seems to me another term for efficiency, and I am a 
great believer in efficiency in every phase of life and in every depart- 
ment that touches life, 

Looking at the matter solely-from the standpoint of protection: it 
would seem to be as logical for the Nation to be in a position to resist 
evjl-minded and evil-intending force as it is fer cities and towns and 
4 5 distriets to protect themselves and their citizens by an efficient 
police force, 

It happens that I am a father. I am not “raising my boy to be a 
soldier” unless he desires to enter that profession. Certainly I am not 
raising him to be a raw recruit eltber in peace or in war. I am en- 
deavoring to raise him to be as efficient a citizen of his State and 
country as it is possible for him to be, and to be ready not only to 
offer his services for ang: call that may come to him, but to see that 
those services shall be efficient through previous preparation, To find 
that when called, either in peace or war, he should prove either un- 
worthy of the call or unprepared for it would be to me heartbreaking. 

Some things are more terrible than war, and some things very muc 
dearer than life itself. 


SPIRIT OF DOMINANCE ABROAD, 


Dr, Richard A. Maclaurin, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, said: 

The one great truth that has been made indisputable by the war is 
the fact that the spirit of dominance is still very much in evidence in 
the world, and while that spirit is prevalent there must always be 
danger to the unguarded. How to deal with this spirit of dominance 
when it appears is, to my mind, the greatest of all 3 presented 
to the human race, and I can see little hope for civilization unless the 
peace-loving nations of the world can bind themselves together and arm 
pas onsale with a stick big enough to keep the peace. 

ut— 

Says our distinguished ex-Secretary of State, W. J. Bryan, in 
eloquent and patriotic terms— 
if any foreign foe should declare war on our country and attempt to 
invade it a million brave and patriotic American citizens would rise up 
in arms between sunrise and sunset, in the same 24 hours, to defend 
their country. 

It is my conscientious belief that in bravery and in patriotism 
there are no people on the face of the earth that are imbued 
-with greater patriotism and bravery than the citizens of this 
country. The citizens of no country would fight braver, longer, 
or sacrifice more to drive a foreign foe from our shores than the 
citizens of our country, but, in the present condition of our Mili- 
tary Establishment, where would those million brave and patri- 
otic American citizens obtain their arms and ammunition? 
Where would they obtain personal training and discipline? 
Where would they obtain the experience to handle and manipu- 
late modern and scientific weapons of war? 

Gen. Charles King, of Milwaukee, Wis., a veteran of the 
Civil and Spanish Wars, said recently in a speech on prepared- 
ness, delivered at Sheboygan, in my district: 


That the claims of the pacifists, that our isolation from the fighting 
countries would automatically protect us, are absolutely false in this 
day and age, owing to modern facilities in shipping, which would al- 
low a European nation to embark 300,000 soldiers in 48 hours and 
land them on our shores in 15 days. 

He further says: 


The United States does present a temptation to st oe nations, for 
all the armor-plate factories in the United States, excepting one, all but 
one of the cannon factories, ship-building plants, and rifle factories are 
located a: easily accessible places on the eastern coast, and we are not 
on the best terms of friendliness with all the world. If an enemy struck 
the country atresia between Boston and Philadelphia, this Nation 
would be crippled for 50 years. 

And in concluding he asks respect of our citizenry for the 
National Guard, composed of young men who are sacrificing their 
leisure hours in preparedness. 

The preparing of trained and disciplined troops to defend the 
country in time of war is, notwithstanding their bravery and 
patriotism, a matter that can not be rapidly done. It takes time 
nnd work to train a citizen, however brave and patriotic, into 
n trained fighting soldier capable of giving a good account of 
himself in the defense of his country. 

Many important lessons in military preparedness may be 
drawn from the experience of certain nations engaged in the 


present European war. It is now exactly 20 months since 
the war began and England is still preparing for the war. 
She has found that by depending upon the bravery and patriot- 
ism of her citizens that she is not able to build up her armles 
to the proportions necessary to defend the interests of herself 
and that of her allies. In a final effort to raise the necessary 
number of untrained and undisciplined men for her armies she 
has finally reserted to conscription of both single and married 
mer of her population. 

England was not ready when the war began; and why was 
England not ready when the war began? Because she main- 
tained a small regular army, exactly as does the United States; 
because she relied upon volunteers in case of trouble, just as 
does this country to-day. The result has been chaos. During 
all of these dreadful months England has as a military power 
amounted to very little. She has trained an army of volun- 
teers. We hear of these volunteers on paper, but they are not 
in evidence on the battle lines, excepting as they occupy a lim- 
ited portion of the western battle front in Belgium and France. 
Witness this spectacle of unpreparedness: The length of the 
western battle front between the central powers on the one side 
and the allies on the other is estimated at 525 miles, Until 
recently the little Belgium army occupied and defended 17 
miles of this battle front, and England, with a mass of great 
untrained troops, occupied and defended 81 miles, while the 
gallant and brave French, who were prepared in small numbers, 
occupied and defended nearly 500 miles of the battle front. 
This illustrates the difference between preparedness and un- 
preparedness, 

On the other hand, witness the domination of the seas by 
the British nation, due solely to her wisdom in preparing her 
sea power. On the other hand, witness the result of the pre- 
paredness of the armies of Germany. At the first call to arms 
her troops were immediately on the march for Paris, and what- 
ever advantage the German armies have gained on the western 
front has been due solely to the fact that her armies were 
maintained in preparedness, ready to march at a moment’s 
notice. But the French Army, much inferior in numbers to 
the Germany Army, was prepared and did finally rally, and 
through the fact of their preparedness held the German armies 
at bay within a few cannon shots of the French capital for the 
last 18 months, 

It is clearly to be seen, that although inferior in number, it 
was solely the preparedness of the French Army which pre- 
vented the capture of Paris in September, 1914. and the over- 
running and surrender of the entire nation would have been the 
result of the capture of the French Capital. If this result had 
taken place there is every reason to believe that the war would 
have been ended many months ago, and the French Nation 
would have had imposed upon itself by the conquering Germans 
millions of dollars in indemnity, and perhaps lost large and 
valuable territory. 

It is also clear to be seen that in the event that the French 
Army had not been prepared and France was overrun and con- 
quered by the German Armies, and if the British were not 
masters of the sea by renson of their preparedness, that long 
before this German Armies would have invaded English soil 
and easily conquered the untrained and green troops of Eng- 
land; thus again illustrating that it was solely the prepared- 
ness of England on the sea that has prevented the German 
Armies from invading England and planting the flag of the 
Kaiser on the throne of the British Monarchy. 

These clear and positive lessons from the present European 
war also teach us that our first line of national defense must 
be a strong and powerful Navy, the equal of that of any other 
nation; that our second line of defense must be our const de- 
fenses, well equipped, well manned, and well gunned; and our 
third line of defense a well trained and disciplined and fairly 
large-sized Army Establishment. 

Again we haye a momentous example in the lessons of pre- 
paredness when we look upon the history of the ill-fated ex- 
pedition of the allies in attempting to capture the Dardanelles 
where for months the ally troops, filled with a bravery and skill 
seldom equaled in any war, and after losing some of the most 
magnificent superdreadnaughts in the British Navy and over 
100,000 allied troops were compelled to sneak away from the 
Dardanelles shores in the dark of night. 

There is to be found in the whole history of war no more 
splendid example of preparedeness than during the Spanish 
War, when our Government deemed it necessary in order to 
have a naval fleet to match the Spanish naval fleet, that the 
Oregon, then stationed on the Pacific coast, should round Cape 
Horn and join the Atlantic Fleet In order to be able to fully 
match the Spanish fleet. The Oregon made this historic trip 
watched by the eyes of 90,000,000 American people, who lustly 
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cheered as she joined her sister ships in the Atlantic Ocean 
prepared to fight the Spanish armada, This vessel was suffi- 
cient, and it was the only one to spare or to add, to overcome 
the Spanish fleet. The battleship Oregon was one of the 
preducts of naval preparedness instituted and installed during 
the Democratic administration of President Cleveland, under 
the leadership of that great statesman Hon. William C. Whitney, 
then Secretary of the Navy. 

What impartial and intelligent American citizen can look upon 
the fate of peace-loving China, with her 400,000,000 people, 
without heartfelt sympathy? Who can read her recent history 
and from it see the various ports and territories of China which 
have been seized by plundering nations against her will simply 
beeause she was unprepared to defend herself? This is un- 
preparedness with a vengeance. This is the condition of help- 
lessness into which this country would easily drift if we listened 
to the advice of those who preach “ peace at any price.” 

During this period of agitation over preparedness there has 
been much said untruthful that is detrimental to our Navy 
and our Army. Our naval and military leaders have been 
freely charged with being the instigutors of the preparedness 

movement. They are charged with being in league with the 

manufacturers of arms and ammunition needed by the Gov- 
ernment for its defense because they have given it as their 
opinion based upon study, that the present Military and Naval 
Establishments of this country are not sufficient to properly 
and adequately protect this country in case of attack by a 
strong foreign foe. They have been accused of seeking to un- 
load on the Government of their country the products in armor, 
ammunitions, and weupons of manufacturing plants in which 
it is alleged that some of them are interested. 

President Wilson repeatedly in his preparedness speeches 
made during his Western tour resented and answered that 
criticism in the building up of the Navy and Military Establish- 
ments in this country. He said that in obtaining preparedness 
that he and Congress would see.to it that graft in all forms was 
eliminated. He advocated Government ownership and operation 
of all plants necessary for the making of armor for battleships, 
and to build, operate, and maintain the fleet necessary, and 
to manufacture weapons and ammunitions for the Military and 
Naval Estublishments. I have no doubt that this Congress, 
acting In conjunction with the President, will see to it before 
this session adjourns, that everything in the line of armor, 
Weapons, and ammunition necesary for the Naval and Military 
Establishments that can be satisfactorily, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically made by the Government will be undertaken by the 
Government, and as the manufacture of armor plate and of 
wenpons and munitions are practically a monopoly, this will be 
a wise and patriotic undertaking. 

There are many things that we know about our Military 
and Naval Establishments; it has finally been admitted that in- 
stend of being second our Navy is only fourth in strength 
among the naval powers. 

The present International man hunt in Mexico discloses the 
fact that most of our Military Establishment is scattered In our 
outlying possessions, anc that there is at call barely enough of 
treops of the regular line to carry on the celebrated inter- 
national man hunt, and hourly the National Guard of the 
country is expecting to be called into service to participate 
in the same hunt, 

We know that our Navy is weak in spite of padded statistics, 
wen“ in ships, in guns, in munitions, in men, and especially in 
destroyers, submarines, and hydroxeroplanes. 

We know that our Arme is negligible in numbers and scat- 
tered in units. We know it is unequipped with proper artil- 
lery, that it lacks aeroplanes and every other necessity of mod- 
ern warfare. 

We know that we have neither ammunition or munition 
plants. We know that our private arms and munition plants 
are so near the Atlantic coast that they would be an asset to the 
enemy rather than ourselves. 

We know that our coast-defense guns are outranged by any 
of the large guns on any modern battleship. We know that 
New York, for example, could be bombarded and destroyed com- 
fortably and sufely by ships beyond the reach of our artillery. 

And we have in the past year been getting educated. We 
have learned some things we did not know before, and we know 
the falsity of some doctrines we have always unquestionably 
accepted. 

Thus: We know that war is not an impossibility nor was an 
improbability in the modern world. 

We know that police forces and fire departments are neces- 
sary ; that insurance money is well spent. 


We know that modern warfare means the handling of great 
bodies of troops, and that therefore it is not sufficient to arm a 
State militia and drill it on armory floors. 

We know that our Atlantic seaboard could be taken by any 
foe better equipped than ourselves, and that once taken it could 
be held almost indefinitely. ‘The development of modern trench 
warfare has taught us that. 

We know that we are wealthy enough to provide ourselves 
adequate protection, 

And knowing it, we know further that the humiliation of re- 
deeming our proudest cities by ransom would not be tamely 
accepted by us. This is a patriotic country. Our men would 
fight, and they would continue to fight until they had won, 
Can you doubt that it would be a long and deadly precess? The 
first volunteers, the flower of our patriotic spirit, would go into 
the struggle unequipped, untrained, overmatched. They would 
fight and they would die, probably almost to the last man. 
They would know this, as they know all the above facts, and 
they would go to their certain fate cursing the men whose short- 
sightedness or petty political maneuverings made such a martyr- 
dom necessary. It will seem to them better to have paid in 
advance by wise legislation and mere money than to pay now 
usuriously in blood. They will know that their resistance will 
be ineffective, but they will know also that their sacrifice will 
arouse the spirit of the Nation to sweep pork-barrel and party 
polities aside and belatedly to try to accomplish what its serv- 
ants should have done long ago. 

We do not want war; we do want preparedness against war. 
We know that unless we can defend ourselves we are a tempta- 
tion to attack. 


I admit that, in common with most of the Members of this 


House, I have never had any practical experience in military 
affairs and have never been, until the agitation over the present 
preparedness movement arose, much of a student of such mat- 
ters. The Committee on Military Affairs, however, has had the 
experience and knowledge of Army officers, both those who are 
on the retired list as well as those on the active list. I am not 
one of those who believe that the patriotism of American Army 
and Navy officers has been dimmed or dulled by mercenary con- 
nections with the manufacturers of any of the supplies furnished 
the United States Government for its Army and Navy. I be- 
lieve that they are equal in patriotism, bravery, and loyalty to 
the institutions of this Government and its welfare as any set 
of officers to be found in any nation of the world. The Military 
Affairs Committee has had the benefit of their advice and ex- 
perience. It has prepared the pending bill for an increase in the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States. 
On the whole I am fairly well satisfied with the bill, excepting 
the provision with relation to the increase in the standing army. 
The increase is for but 40,000. If these 40,000 were to be pro- 
vided within the first year, my objection to this smal: increase 
would be less; but as the first increase of 10,000 is to be within 
15 months after it becomes a law, and the balance of the increase 
in the standing army at the rate of 10,000 for each o? the suc- 
ceeding three years it does not receive my indorsement, and will 
not receive my vote if a proper amendment to increase the same 
is offered. Otherwise the bill has my hearty indorsement. 
FPEDERALIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


The constitutional power of Congress to provide for the dis- 
cipline, organization, training, and pay of the militi as set 
forth in the bill under consideration has been doubted by many 
able lawyers, trained in constitutional law, of our country. I 
am satisfied, however, that the reasons given by the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the report accomparying this bill demon- 
strate clearly that the I rovisions of the bill relating to the fed- 
eralization of the National Guard, when enacted into law, will be 
found constitutional. Convincing proof of this fact may be 
found in the following quotations from the report of the Military 
Affairs Committee: 


George Washington, in a message to Congress in 1795, said: “In my 
opinion, Congress the power, by the proper organization, disciplining, 
equipment, and development ot the militia, to make it a national force, 
capable of meeting every military anpa of the United States.” 

ison believed that the 3 had the power to call out the militia 

for 9 peace. In his message of December 5, 1810, be said: 
“ Toward CDER espe per of this most important work (that is, the 
militia), I recommend for the consideration of Congress 


developing the 
the cy of instituting a system which shall. in the first instance, 
call into the field at the publ'c expense and for a given time certain 
‘portions of the commissioned and noncommissioned officers.” 
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In his message to Congress on 4 tne 20, 1814, he said: “I can 


earnestly renew # recommendation of such changes in the system of the 
militia as by classing and disciplining, for the most prompt and active 
service the ale most capable of it.” 

On December 3. 1816, he said: “An efficient militia is authorized and 
contemplated by the Constitution.“ 

Mr. Monroe said, Devember 2, 1823: “As the defense and even the 
liberties of the country must depend in time of imminent danger on the 
militia, it is of the highest importance tbat it be well organized, armed, 
and disciplined throughout the Nation.” 

The cpinions of these men who were at the birth of the Constitution, 
and who must haye known the intent and meaning of the framers of 
that instrument, are quoted here to show that not until a much later 
day did there arise any doubt as to the power of Congress to discipline, 
train, organize, and arm the militia, not the militia of the States but 
the militia of the country. 

Much has been said by well-meaning but superficial persons about 
48 little armies, commanded by 48 different generals, and trained in 
48 different ways. Even a superficial study of the Constitution would 
have convinced any unprejudiced person that Con has the power 
to discipline, train, organize, and arm the militia of the entire country 
with uniformity. 

It is admitted by those who think that the militia can not be brought 
under full control of the General Government that Congress can exer- 
else the following powers: 

1. The power to prescribe lower age limits for service in the Organ- 
ized Militia and other conditions of the enlistment contract so as to 
insure the presence in the 0 ized Militia of any State of men in a 
position to respond to the call of the General Government without the 
severance of too many local ties: in other words, prescribe the organi- 
zation of the recruiting service of the Organized Militia. 

“2, The power to prescribe the qualifications of officers, providing in 
this regard ‘that no person shall be appointed an officer in the Organ- 
ized Militia whose qualifications for the appointment are not established 
by an examination approved by the Secretary of War, 

“3. The power to provide the total strength and the proportionate 
strength of the sey arms, branches, and corps, line and staff, of the 
Organized Militia in each State, so that when assembled under call of 
the General Government it will constitute well-balanced brigades, divi- 
sions, and field armies. 

“4. The power to prescribe who shall constitute the exempt classes 
to the exclusion of the exercise of State power on the same subject. 

“5. e power to 1 a uniform neg apso, armament, and 
discipline for the militia in such terms as to supersede all conflicting 
State legislation on the same subject.” 

But it 1s contended that the General Government has not the consti- 
tutional authority over the States to enforce what it prescribed. 
Surely if Congress has the power under the Constitution to prescribe 
certain th:n it must have the power to enforce what it prescribes. 
If it has such powers, it also possesses the power to prevent the defeat 
of its laws enacted in pursuance of those powers. 


It is estimated by the committee that when this bill becomes 
a law and is in full force that it will provide for the following 
number of trained men, from whose ranks a sufficient number 
may be called to properly defend the country: 


The bill provides for, in time of peace, a standing Army of— 140,000 
Reserve or Regulat n ——fT— 60, 000 
National Guard y e re 
Men trained and in country 2222 — 995,790 

%SSSSSSCSꝓh!ff!!:! A ae Set wins ese at Le 1, 324, 790 


Even if there should be an honest doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of the federalization of the National Militia, I for one 
firmly believe that the brave and gallant members of the Na- 
tional Guard in the several States will banish the doubt of 
constitutionality of the President's power to do so by rushing 
pell-mell to the defense of our country. 


Address of Hon. William M. Calder. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted me, I wish to say that the following address was deliv- 
ered by my former colleague, Hon. William M. Calder, who in 
all probability will be the next Republican nominee for United 
States Senator from the State of New York, at the annual ban- 
quet of the Merchants und Manufacturers’ Association at Little 
Falls, N. Y., on the evening of March 24, 1916: 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to be 
present this evening and discuss with you for a few minutes a 
matter of great importance which is occupying the attention of 
our people at this time. I know much of your great county, of 
its fertile soil and the character of its agricultural products. 
Your villages and cities are well known far beyond the borders 
of your county. - 


For a number of reasons I have always had a very high regard 
for your people. Your former Representative in Congress, the 
late Vice President Sherman, was my intimate friend during 
all of my 10 years’ service there. When he became Vice Presi- 
deùt it was on his recommendation that I succeeded him on the 
great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has so much to do with the business affairs of the Nation. 

In this presence I am giad to pay a tribute to your present 
Representative, your own fellow townsman, the Hon. Hosier P. 
Snyper, who in the few short months that he has represented you 
at Washington, has made a distinct impression on the affairs 
of the Nation, His sound business sense has made him exceed- 
ingly valuable, and often in debate his advice has had much to 
do with deciding the question at issue. I know that on this 
grave question of the national defense he has been foremost 
among the New York State delegation in Congress in insisting 
that the country be properly prepared to meet any emergency. 

May I be permitted to say a personal word to you? In 1914 
I was a candidate for the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator, and although many of your people did not know 
me, I received a very handsome vote here, carrying the county 
over Senator Wadsworth by a vote of 948 to 630. I have not - 
forgotten it, and in the near future may give you another op- 
portunity of indicating your judgment of me; and while I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your very fine support in 
1914, I am hopeful, now that you have looked me over, I may 
do just a little better the next time. 

The great world war, engaging more than half of the civilized 
world, has brought to us a realization of a condition of things 
in the country that we have never before fully appreciated. We 
have gone along for half a century without any conception of the 
possibility of conflict with any of the other nations of the world. 

Preparing our Nation for war in time of peace is a duty that 
we owe to ourselves. It is a duty that every country owes to 
itself—not that we seek war, but that we wish to prevent and 
guard against it. It is not to be assumed because a nation 
prepares to defend itself against possible attack on the part of 
another that it seeks war, or that it expects it. 

Such preparedness is simply a form of insuring national in- 
tegrity, with the additional merit of promoting a spirit of patriot- 
ism and love of country among the people of the Nation. If our 
country is worth living in, it is worth defending and main- 
taining. 

We have learned from the great war in Europe what pre- 
paredness means. It was preparedness of the army that en- 
abled Germany to make great initial gains of territory. It was 
similar preparedness on the part of France and Belgium that 
checked the German offensive when it was almost at the gates 
of the French capital. It was the preparedness and superiority 
of the English Navy that saved the seaports of France from 
her enemy, without which it seems certain that the initially 
more powerful military machine of Germany would have swept 
through the French Republic. It was and still is the prepared- 
ness of the English Navy that has saved the British Islands 
from invasion by a foe which, in the beginning, was capable of 
putting 20 trained soldier into the field to England’s 1, 

We have seen little Belgium forced into war. Switzerland, 
with her proportionately large reserve army, is at peac in the 
midst of war. If she had not been prepared, might not her 
plight be that of Belgium—her men at war, her homes ran- 
sacked, her people outraged? 

The United States is a large Nation; one oí the greatest in 
the world. Prepared against war in proportion to its vast re- 
sources of men and material would mean that no country in 
the whole world coul. conquer this Republic. To-day the 
country is not prepared. The entire Army within continental 
United States numbers about 40,000 men. The Navy ranks 
fourth in tonnage among the great fleets of the world. 

It is always to be assumed, because of the fortunate isolation 
of this country from powerful enemies, that the Navy will con- 
stitute the first line of defense. The United States Navy to-day 
is not large enough successfully to withstand the navies of 
either England or Germany. It would be about on a par with 
that of France, if we assume, as we must, that great modern 
navies are practically identical in. point of effectiveness when 
rated shir for ship. There may be slight superlorities here 
and there, with regard to special types of ships, but, generally 
speaking, modern war vessels of whatever nation are very much 
alike and are of approximately equal power. 

The latest reports issued by the United States Government 
indicate that on July 1 last the tonnage of Great Britain's Navy 
was 2,704,000; Germany’s, 1,806,000; France's, 899.000, and the 
United States’, 894,000. The Navy must be made larger. How 
much larger is a matter for experts. Certainly the program 
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now put forward by the administration seems to represent a 
minimum of naval preparedness. We should not do less; we 
may be compelled to do more. And in building this enlarged 
fleet the United States must promptly make the necessary pro- 
vision for caring for it. else it will become a useless thing. 
There must be more dry docks, more efficiently equipped navy 
yards, and fewer navy yards. We are scattering our resources 
to-day among 11 navy yards within our home borders, of which 
several are obsolete. England has 6 yards for her infinitely 
greater navy Germany has 3. France has 5. We have nearly 
as many as these three great naval powers combined. 

A greater Navy must go hand in hand with a more scientific 
and centralized shore equipment. Generally speaking, I believe 
we should maintain no navy yard that is not prepared to dry 
dock and repair a modern superdreadnaught such as we have 
already built and are building. Yet there are but two navy 
yards on the Atlantic coast and one on the Pacific which can 
dock these great fighting units. In other words, only 3 of our 
11 home navy yards could offer refuge and repair to a wounded 
superdreadnaught. This is a matter which should be con- 
sidered simultaneously with a policy of upbuilding and increas- 
ing the fleet. It goes to the very root of naval effectiveness. 
Big navy yards can handle small ships as well as big ones; small 
navy yards can handle only the small ones. For strategic and 
economic reasons the day must inevitably come when we shall 
consolidate and reduce the number of these plants. 

The great trouble with all navies is that because of the de- 
velopment of naval armament a vessel becomes obsolete after a 
few years. For some reason or other the Navy Department 
and Congress have failed to appreciate the need of a thorough 
equipment of this most important branch of our Military Estab- 
lishment, For instance, the keels of the two battleships au- 
thorized on March 8 of last year have not yet been laid. and they 
ean not be for at least three months’ more time. After that 
it will take several years to build them. The seagoing sub- 
marines authorized in June, 1914, will not be completed for two 
years. Germany can build hers in six months’ time. Our 
whole system of naval construction must be revised. There is 
something radically wrong with it. 

The second line of defense of the United States must be the 
Army. It will come into action in case the Navy should fail 
to check the invasion of an enemy, or be defeated by a superior 
navy. It is wholly unlikely that any army raised in this coun- 
try, however large, would be sent on an errand of invasion 
against a great foe. It will be primarily and almost exclusively 
an instrument to be employed on home ground, 

It is the opinion of most military experts that such an army, 
with its trained reserves, should number not less than half a 
million men. Forces of that magnitude, fully equipped and 
armed, could be set upon our shores by more than one possible 
foe, if our Navy should fail us. It is merely common sense 
that we should be prepared to combat such forces, It is a na- 
tional duty. Certainly, there should be an immediate increase 
of the Regular Army to 200.000 men, with provision for train- 
ing reserves, Whether we must rely upon the proposed conti- 
nental army or upon a development of the present National 
Guard for our trained reserves is a matter that must be worked 
out by the experts. 

It has been suggested that we adopt the system in vogue in 
Switzerland. In that country every schoolboy on reaching the 
age of 12 is trained in calisthenics; after reaching the age of 
15, the use of the rifle and military discipline; and between the 
ages of 19 and 25 he must give part of his time each year to 
field and camp duty. 

The youth of Australia are trained in practically the same 
way. Examination of the military records shows that after the 
age of 21 the Australian youth is required to give up only six 
weeks of his time to intensive military training in camp, and 
the Swiss soldier 20 weeks; previous to this, however, both 
Australian and Swiss, from the age of 15, are required to spend 
about 14 months of their time in equipping themselves for 
military duty. After they have come to manhood they pass out 
into their chosen professions, and are not expected to give 
further military service. 

It may be maintained by some that this plan would tend to 
inculcate the military spirit in the youth of the Nation. Many 
believe it to be an excellent scheme, however. In my judgment, 
it would teach our young men to be more patriotic, to appreciate 
the value of discipline, and would tend, more than anything else, 
to insure peace not only within this Nation but throughout 
the entire civilized world. At the outbreak of the European war 
Switzerland had only 1,400 men under arms, who were doing 
simple police duty, but at the end of 48 hours they had avail- 
able 300,000 men, fully equipped and ready for service. 
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That would, indeed, be an effective plan for this country to 
follow. We have 5,000,000 young men between the ages of 19 
and 25, and if we trained them as Switzerland and Australia 
do theirs we could have a reserve force of that number always 
ready to go into the field in the defense of their country. 

The term of enlistment of the men in the Regular Army is 
now four years. In my judgment it would be an excellent idea 
to change this so that a soldier could retire of his own accord 
at the end of a year’s service, with a provision that if he did 
retire he would be subject to call for the full term of enlistment. 
The records of the War Department show that it takes a year 
to make a good soldier, and this method would not only increase 
the size of the Army, but would also establish a very large 
reserve, 

We must remember, also, that not only is our Army far too 
small in point of numbers, but is wholly unfamiliar with meth- 
ods of warfare that have been developed in the European 
struggle. They are employing new devices, new weapons, new 
methods of attack and defense. of which we know nothing save 
by report. We must be prepared in the event of war to meet 
an adversary armed after a fashion of which as yet we have 
virtually no knowledge. We must study equipment as we en- 
large our Army. 

Europe has taught us the lesson of training and maneuvering 
men in large masses. We know nothing of this in the United 
States, Our Army, the mobile force, is located in 49 posts, 
widely scattered, some capable of accommodating but a few 
companies of Infantry or a troop or so of Cavalry. Most of 
these posts are obsolete. Many were established in the days of 
Indian warfare, which has ceased in this country. They are 
expensive to maintain. But their worst feature is that they 
make for the scattering of the Army into small units, so that 
nowhere may a considerable force be quartered for training on 
a scale that modern warfare demands. 

We must do away with a lot of the old Army posts. We 
must assemble our new and greater Army on a scientific basis, 
train it with a view to large operations, equip it on a scale that 
would enable it to withstand successfully the invasions of pos- 
sible enemies, which are infinitely more advanced in these re- 
spects than ourselves. 

I know what it means to advocate the abolition of useless 
navy yards and Army posts. It means determined local oppo- 
sition from every quarter. But in putting this Nation in a 
position to defend its territorial integrity we can not permit 
either local or political differences to stand in our path. We 
must keep the big idea constantly in mind. If sacrifices are 
necessary, they must be made. Much of the old system will 
have to be torn down. There must be reorganization along 
modern lines. The mere building of more ships and the raising 
of more men will not suffice. That is but a part of national 
preparedness. We must plan to care for our Navy and our 
Army as the lessons of the European war dictate, otherwise 
they will be cumbersome and in many respects helpless. 

Have any of the gentlemen present heard the speech of Darwin 
P. Kingsley on the subject of “ Democracy versus Sovereignty,” 
in which he brings out the fact that in the preparation of the 
Constitution of the United States a way was made clear for a 
real democracy here on this continent? Previous to that Con- 
stitution we had thirteen independent States. each one setting up 
a barrier against the others. These barriers were broken down, 
and we lived here for three-quarters of a century, developing the 
finest traditions of a free people. until we were compelled in the 
great War between the States, from 1861 to 1865. to fight out the 
principle again, and at the conclusion of that war to establish, 
let us hope for all time, a democracy of all the States. 

Mr. Kingsley points out that the opportunity to create a 
democracy of the world, or at least of the English-speaking 
nations of the world, is greater to-day than it was in 1787. He 
further suggests that the larger English nation which could be 
so created would do for its units what the United States has 
done on this continent; that it would bring the “ federation of 
the world“ within the realm of probabilities. He asks if we are 
great enough at the same time to plead for peace, and strong 
enough to lead in the movement which must ultimately unite 
the English-speaking States of the world, if the glorious Anglo- 
Saxon tradition is to survive, if democracy and not the doctrine 
of sovereignty is to prevail. 

Perhaps this is impossible in our day; but who can say but 
that out of this conflict the opportunity may be afforded us of 
being the beacon light, around it to gather the greatest thinkers 
of the civilized world, in the hope that by some means a democ- 
racy of all the nations of the world may be formed, perhaps 
not under one flag, but under some sort of an agreement that 
will insure for all time Peace on earth, good will toward men.“ 
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Until that time comes, however, we can not afford to leave 
ourselves unprotected, : 

These things are questions of patriotism and national wisdom, 
so overwhelmingly overshadowing local and political issues that 
they must ultimately prevail, if the United States is to establish 
a sound and effective insurance against disaster in war, and to 
elevate itself to a position which will be as nearly a perfect 
guaranty of peace as human minds can yet conceive. We will 
never seek war because we are ready for it; we shall not become 
a fighting Nation until we are forced to fight. But if war should 
comé, and we are not ready for it, we may cease to be a Nation 
at all. 

Letter to Senator CLARKE : 


Hon. James P. CLARKE, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR : My greai interest in the development of the water- 
ways in and about the city of New York prompts me to write you, so 
that during the discussion of che river and harbor bill may have 
in mind how greatly it affects the matter of our national defense. 

In case of trouble with a foreign nation the most vulnerable places of 
— oe would be the cities on the seab particularly the port of 

ew York. 

The destroyabie property on Manhattan Island alone is competentiy 
estimated at over eleven billion and a half dollars, besides bullion, 
precious metal, and securities in vaults and safes of unascertainable 
value. An hour's bombardment and ensuing conflagration would ruin all 
of the insurance ompanies in the country. The ransom ed to save 
— a New York from bombardment would stagger the country, rich 
as it is. 

It seems worth while to call the attention of Congress to the possi- 
bility of such calamities and the — rg of avoiding them, if possible. 
tee KEERA AA IE ee wee d be an Insignificant percentage of 

risk. 

Tt is well established that some of the foreign nations have ships 
whose range of gunfire very greatly exceeds the range of the guns on 
our harbor defenses. So, for example, a big ship, with the latest modern 
guns, lying off Rockaway, coud devastate Kin Queens, and most of 
Manhattan without fear or hindrance from fications. 

The Navy. must be, then our greatest Its efficacy as to 
New York would be sadly handicapped by the narrowness of the fairway 
north of the Ambrose nnel, the im bility for big ships of the 
East River, and the uselessness of the Harlem River and Kills for sub- 


marines. 

Continning the Ambrose Channel to its full width and depth to deep 
water in the Hudson. opening the East River and Hell Gate Into long 
Island Sound, with a channel wide enongh for big ships to turn about, 
as in the Kiel Canal, and deep enough for ships of any making 
the Hariem River and Kills usable for submarines, would divide the 
force of an enemy fieet and so more than double the efficiency of our 
own. That Is the plan of the division officer. It could be carried out 
by contract within the time it takes to build a battleship, carried out, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 7, 1916, 


lle dieb “Ca — gt Id adopt at F it the 
w 'ongress shou opt at once. or example, e 
Splendid new ship Pennsylvania should be ordered Broo 
avy Yard, and while there the Brook! 
own down, the Pennsylvania woul k 
the yard for the reason that she could not get out by ey. of the 
Sonnd because of the failure of Congress to open the channels of the 
East River through to the Sound, and thus enable the ship to resume 
her active duty in the line. To prevent such an unfortu condition 
justifies any expense. 
Apprehensions of the outlay 8 to put our seaboard ports into 
the defensible shape are t d by remembering that y wonld 
bring, incidentally, commercial advantages, repaying the outlay many 


times over. 

Taking this port as an example aga widening and deepening the 
channel in the Upper Bay the Kast River and Hell Gate Channels 
would cheapen tion between the whole Gulf and southern 
seaboard and New England. and save the perilous outside passage. 
Making the Harlem River and Kills passable for submarines would 
make that channel passable for barges, and so immensely benefit all 
the States on the Great Lakes and New 7 

I am sure you will see the pa importance of this matter, and will 
3 ft is given the earnest and careful attention of Congress. 


Heve ; sincerely, yours, 
"5 WiLtiam M. CALDER, 


The MeLemore Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSER, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Spenker, when the McLemore resolu- 
tion was up for discussion I prepared some remarks, but could 
not get time to make them on the fioor. I now ask unanimous 
consent to insert those remarks in the RECORD. > 
I bave had a number of letters and telegrams, some urging 
me to favor the resolution warning Americans not to travel on 
belligerent merchant ships, armed or unarmed, and others urg- 
ing me to vote agninst the resolution. 


This question is peculiarly within the jurisdiction of the 


President. Men on all sides agree that under our Constitution 
the President is the head of our foreign affairs. The Senate, 
indeed, has a right to approve or disapprove, but the House is 
left out of the equation entirely, except in the final matter of 
declaring war. 

One- hundred and one years ago Chief Justice Marshall in a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States settled this 
question. In the Nereide case, in Ninth Cranch, he held that 
a neutral had a right to transport himself and his goods on a 
vessel of a belligerent, whether the vessel was armed or un- 
armed. In his opinion he quotes the King of Prussia as holding 
to the same view. This opinion was delivered in February, 
1815, and has been the law of the United States ever since. 

No well-informed persons deny that this is a correct statement 
of the rules of international law, and the resolution itself admits 
this, and admits that the President has entire charge in dealing 
with it. More than a year ago the question first arose in Con- 
gress in the Lusitania case. That ship was sunk, the belligerent 
power apoligized, agreed to make reparation, and promised to 
do so no more, and everyone, including that power, thought the 
matter was settled. At that time, as now, President Wilson 
simply demanded that the provisions of international law should 
be complied with. The President won out in his contention 
then, and every patriotic American felt proud of him, and all 
hoped that the trouble was over. Now, some gentlemen who 
dislike the President, and who took the other side of it then, 
have seen fit to raise the question again in Congress. There can 
be but one result of this agitation, and that is, to embarrass 
the President In handling a most trying and difficult foreign 
complication, over which only he has jurisdiction. He is elected 
by the whole people, and is the represcntative und spokesman 
for them all in matters of foreign policy. Neither of the 
Houses ef Congress is given charge of our foreign affairs. 

Agaip, the resolution is wholly ineffective. It merely asks the 
President to warn Americans to stay off of armed belligerent 
ships. Surely, all citizens who might go abroad are now suffi- 
ciently warned. The only effective measure, if Congress de- 
sired to act at all, would be to prohibit passports to citizens 
who would travel on such ships. 

If Congress should give this warning it will be misunderstood 
by some of the belligerent powers. The newspapers say that 
some of them are alrendy taking it to meun a congressional 
criticism of the President, and they may be misled into believing 
that Congress may not uphold him, when every citizen knows 
that when the test comes Congress will uphold him. 

Our President is face to face with a critical situation. Ile is 
fighting now. as he has been ever since this war began, to main- 
tain the well-known principles of International law, and thereby 
at the same time to keep our country at peace. If the Presi- 
dent accedes to the annulment of one provision of international 
law, belligerent powers would insist that other provisions be 
also nullified by us, and the result would be chaos, and per- 
haps, war—something that all of us are Intensely desirous of 
avoiding. There is but one sure foundation that this Goy- 
ernment can stand on, and that is, for the strict maintenance 
of the established provisions of international law. We are 
almost certain to get into trouble if these provisions are dis- 
regarded. I have no bias whatsoever for or against any of the 
belligerent powers. I think they are all wreng in going into 
or keeping up this horrid warfare. I am for America first, 
I am for peace above all things save honor. 

Again, there is a practical side to the question. If America 
permits any belligerent power to disregard the provisions of 
international law and merchant vessels are swept fram the 
seas, where are we going to get ships to transport our wheat, 
corn, cotton, and lumber in? Looking at it from purely a selfish 
standpoint, ought we not to be very careful before we allow the 
provisions of international law to be violated? 

Finally, the idea that the President wants war is ridiculous 
and absurd. It is wholly untrue. I know personally, from 
having talked with him and from having heard him talk, that 
no man in the Nation is more desirous of peace than he is; 
that no man in the Nation is more thoroughly neutral than he 
is. For 19 long months during this awful conflict he has 
safely carried our country through a trying situation with honor 
and without war. Why should we at this time seek to em- 
barrass him who has thus far so ‘splendidly preserved our 
country in an honorable peace? At this late day, why swap 
horses in the middle of the strenm? Why take our foreign 
affairs out of the hands of the President and put them in the 
hands of excited Representatives and Senators? Why ham- 
string our President? Why line up with his enemies to destroy 
him? Looking at it from à purely party standpoint, what has 
our Democratic President done to us that we should desire to 
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humiliate and disgrace him and make jit so much harder for 
him to keep us at peace? Our President is a God-fearing, 
Christian gentleman, striving for peace, abhorring war. Under 
his leadership our country has been blessed with prosperity, 
with happiness, with peace, and with honor. Jingoes in and out 
of Congress have been trying to get him into some war ever 
since he came in, but he has remained steadfast. While all the 
other great nations have gone war mad, our Nation, under his 
leadership, has thus far retained its sense. Let us all who love 
peace and happiness and prosperity and honor uphold our 
President’s hands and think only of America and her interests 
in this crisis brought about by his enemies. I believe that it 
is the duty of every patriotic citizen in this country, foreign 
born or native, to uphold our President in his fight for peace 
with honor—a fight that he has made so successfully up to this 
time, and a fight which he will win if we let him alone, 
I shall vote to lay this resolution on the table. 


Gasoline Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the gasoline situation has be- 
come acute and it is engaging the attention of the country in a 
way that calls for some action looking to prompt and effective 
relief. Investigations, however interesting in themselyes and 
however clearly they may reveal the sinister influences of 
monopoly, will hardly reach the root of the trouble. In my 
opinion, this is to be done only by making it unprofitable, 
through taxation, to hold valuable oil-producing opportunities 
out of use or by opening up such opportunities in the public 
domain by the Government itself. 

I do not mind saying that the former method appeals to me 
as the simpler and the more desirable, yet I realize that it can 
not be so quickly or so certainly applied, as the taxing power 
with reference to lands rests in the hands of the several States; 
and we could not get very far in the matter of taxing valuable 
oil lands, whether used or unused, without first securing the 
active and sympathetic cooperation of the Commonwealths in 
which such lands are located. 

Let ine briefly call the attention of this House to one or two 
salient facts which should be considered in connection with the 
proposal I shall make in the direction of affording the public 
relief from the extortions practiced upon them by monopolistic 
control of oil and its derivatives and manufactures. About 90 
per cent of the oil lands are now under lease, but Jess than 10 
per cent are operated. Oil lands are put under lease not to be 
operated, but to forestall them. This is something that should 
command the earnest attention of every Member of this House 
who sincerely desires to solye the problem of high-priced gaso- 
line. 

According to official information, there are in the public do- 
main to-day approximately 6,000,000 acres of oil lands. There 
are considerable bodies of proven territory. My information is 
to the effect that in California there is a strip of territory 125 
miles long and averaging about 12 miles in width held in alter- 
nate sections. by a land-grant railway and the Government. 
The land-grant portion of this territory is largely developed and 
oil in great volume is being produced and marketed. As I under- 
stand it, the private owners of the alternate sections have 
drilled wells in large numbers along the very borders of their 
holdings and are pumping oil as much perhaps from the sec- 
tions belonging to the public as from their own. They are rob- 
bing the American people to the extent that that is possible, but 
it is understood that it is impossible for them to suck the oil 
from any considerable distances, this, however, being no fault 
of theirs. They would suck the last barrel of the product from 
the public domain through the wells on their own territory if 
that were possible. They are restrained, as I understand it, 
by no qualm of conscience, by no respect for the rights of prop- 
erty, but only by the nature of the case. : 

It is not so many years ago that gasoline was selling at retail 
as low as 5 cents-a gallon. There must have been a fair profit 
in the product at this price, as otherwise the producers would 


either have advanced the price or quit business. The price has 
been advanced only as the grip of monopoly on oil and gasoline 
became firmer. About 80 per cent of the production of gasoline 
is now in the hands of one great interest. This interest domi- 
nates the field. The independent producers do not dare chal- 
lenge it in any effective way. They know that to do so would 
spelt destruction. It is simpler and more profitable for them to 
accept the situation and keep well within the shadow of the 
great interest which commands the field. 

I am persuaded that gasoline at 5 cents a gallon or perhaps 
even less is not an iridescent dream. All the figures which have 
been put out by the monopoly which controls the product by 
way of justifying the staggering advances in the price exacted 
from the public are designed merely to befog the actual fact— 
that prices are fixed not by the cost of production, not by the 
law of supply and demand, but simply by “ what the trafic will 
bear.” The profits resulting from this magnificent holdup of 
the American people run into stupendous figures, as indicated 
by the market value of the stocks of the subsidiaries of the 
great corporation which was forced to dissolve, yet which seems 
to be carrying on much in the same old way. 

Is there any sound reason why the people of the United States 
should not protect themselves against the extortions of this 
powerful and merciless monopoly? It must be obvious that 
they have the remedy in their own hands. With millions of 
acres of oil-bearing lands belonging to them, much of it proven 
territory, they have only to proceed to develop their own. And 
this is what I am venturing to urge and which I am proposing 
to bring about under the terms of a bill which is now pending 
before one of the committees of this House, a copy of which is 
here given. 

A bill (H. R. 14120) to authorize and empower the Secretary of the 
Interior immediately to develop oil-producing lands belonging to the 
public domain, to make an appropriation therefor, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered immediately to proceed to the de- 
velopment of oil-producing lands included in the public domain wher- 
ever located, under regulations to be prescribed by him, the product of 
such development to sold in the open market and the proceeds 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts : 
Provided, That in the sale of the product preference shall be given to 
independent refiners: Provided further, That, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the oil produced from such lands may be 
refined by contract with private refiners under terms to be agreed upon 
after due public notice given by advertisement in at least six news- 
papers of general circulation: And provided further, That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to undertake forthwith the 
development hereinbefore authorized ; and for this purpose the sum of 
$10,000,000, or as much thereof as rie be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Public Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to be drawn upon as required. 

Sec. 2. Tnat all acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, the extent of this gasoline holdup is hard to 
estimate, but it is enormous. It affects not alone the users of 
motor vehicles. It affects hundreds of industries. It affects 
perhaps many hundreds of thousands of poor people who use 
gasoline for domestic purposes. It affects the farmers, who 
have become heayy consumers of the commodity. It would be 
difficult indeed to follow gasoline into all the fields where it is 
employed and where it has become a prime necessity. But this 
is unnecessary. We all know its-importance to the welfare of 
the people. We all know the burden the present extortionate 
prices are placing on the shoulders of the consumer. And we 
know that the demand for relief is insistent and steadily grow- 
ing. Why then should we hesitate in responding to the call of 
the people? è 

Congress has the power at its command to afford relief. Let 
it proceed to draw upon the resources of the people themselves. 
That is all the situation requires. The people have the oil. But 
as matters stand they are deprived of its benefits. Under the 
terms of my bill these benefits are made almost instantly avail- 
able, not perhaps in the actual production of crude oil from the 
public domain, but in the salutary influence development of the 
oil in the public domain would have on the monopoly now in 
control. Nothing can be much more certain than that a declara- 
tion of purpose on the part of the United States to develop this 
great resource would be effective, and instantly effective, in 
checking the rapacity of the oil barons. They would hunt cover 
without delay. And rather than meet such competition as this 
would involve they would make haste themselves to offer relief 
to the oppressed consumer, 

The suggestion is left with the House for its earnest considera- 
tion. I regard it as something really worth while; and it may 
be said, in conclusion, that it should have the support of an 
administration which is building railways in Alaska and pro- 
posing to engage in shipping on the high seas. 
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to work for the same wage in this country that he does at home, 
if necessary. At present he cuts wages and is content with 
what he gets. The only thing a Hindu likes that pertains to 
our civilization is the American dollar. By and by, if the immi- 
gration of these fellows is not restricted, wages will be the 
Same here as in India; for everyone who comes lowers, in a 
certain definite degree, our standard of wages. Not only do 
they do this but every dollar that comes into their possession 
they send home te. British India, from whence no dollar ever 
returns. American labor can not and does not want to compete 
with them. A Hindu can live as cheap. as a coyote, and he is 
as wiry and tough as a piece of rawhide. He has the same 
love for this country that a erocodile has for a juicy fish. 
About all he consumes comes from India, and he ean live on a 
handful of rice or corn for a day. When he becomes hungry 
he simply takes up another notch in his belt. 

At present they do not bring their slaves—the female 
Hindus—with them; traveling expenses are too high; but it 
will be only a matter of time when they will establish them- 
selves here domestically and religiously. That is, they will 
bring with them their families and their family gods, the 
latter consisting of graven images, crocodiles, and venomous 
reptiles. When that day shall come, tourists traveling in our 
sublime Sierras will have to wear iron boots in order to escape 
the poisonous fangs of the Hindu god; and I suppose on the 
banks of our two majestic rivers—the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin—there will be Hindu temples dedicated to the charming 
god crocodile. 

I say it is constitutionally wrong for these strange people, 
who have slept and degenerated through the ages, to wait until 
the last great prize of civilization, America, has been discovered 
and won, and then take a short and reversed course across the 
sea, traveling in ships made possible through the inventive 
genius of other lands, and fall upon us like hateful birds upon 
the first fruits of spring. I believe the rewards of civilization 
should be enjoyed only by those who have endured the hard- 
ships of the way. I object to having Californian become the 
babbling and gabbling ground of people speaking strange 
tongues. I object to our beautiful valleys being filled with 
serfs, and hovels in which strange people dwell. I object to 
our far-famed cities being disfigured by oriental sheds and 
shacks, and I object to the seashore, the river banks, and the 
green mountain sides of California becoming the building 
places of heathen temples. 

No; we do not want the sun, as it goes down behind the sea 
and bids our native land good night, to lift its last beams from 
heathen temples dedicated to unknown gods. We want the 
great West to be left as it now is—the abiding place of Anglo- 
Saxon pioneers; the most beautiful land of all the earth, free 
from superstitious fears; where the people live in harmony, 
having the same ideals, the same hopes and fears, and where 
they speak one language, and all worship the same God. 


Immigration, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 5, 1916. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, over in India there are 350,- 
000,000 Hindus who would like to come over and mingle with 
our people and live on our shores. The question is, Do we want 
them to come? If so, let us leave our golden gate ajar and they 
will come in upon us like swarms of hungry files. If we do not 
want this plague to fall upon us, let us exelude them in this 
bill, and do it now. If we do not make this exclusion, in time 
to come there will be 15 Hindus to every white man in Call- 
fornia, and its fertile valleys will be then crowded with heathen 
shacks and shanties. 

There are many reasons why they should not be admitted to 
our shores. First, their manner of living and ours is funda- 
mentally different. Ours to them is a matter of amusement and 
curiosity, while theirs to us is ridiculous and absurd. It is im- 
possible, within the same land, for Christians and heathen to 
live in peace. Each will be an object of hatred and ridicule to 
the other. Had we not excluded the Chinese, by this time their 
presence would have caused the wholesale shedding of blood; 
and if we do not exclude the Hindus their presence will in time 
lead to war. 

I am in favor of excluding the Hindus because they can never 
be assimilated by our people; because we have no use for them 
and they have no use for us. They dislike us as a people as 
much as we dislike them. They will not stop at any Ameri- 
can hotel nor eat at a white man’s table, neither will they 
partake of food unless prepared by people of their own caste 
and race. While F was district attorney of Fresno County, Cal., 
I was frequently called upon to prosecute Hindus for robbery 
and other violations of the law, and it was a real problem to 
keep the defendants from starving while they were in jail, for 
they refused to eat the food prepared by the American hand. 
In my district in California, where there are thousands of them, 
they make their homes generally beside the public highway. 
Their visible earthly belongings consist of a few blankets spread 
upon the ground. When they move they have but to put out 
their fires and walk away. They can be seen traveling on the 
public highways all hours of the day and night. 

I maintain that their heathen and outlandish superstitions for- 
bid even the thought of their living in this land. Let us recall 
some of their vicious practices and decide whether we want them 
in the United States. 

Heretofore the most terrible of all the Hindu gods was the 
crocodile, and in order to appease the wrath of these scaly and 
saw-toothed monsters, loving but superstitions mothers fre- 
quently cast, from the banks of the Ganges, their helpless off- 
spring into the crocodile’s mouth. 

Their land is overrun by 33 species of poisonous serpents, the 
worst of which ts the cobra. By the natives this reptile is wor- 
shiped as a god. The bite of the cobra is certain death. A 
hundred thousand lives each year are sacrificed as victims of its 
fangs. To injure this miserable, slimy reptile is an insult to the 
Hindu’s god, and so the cobra is everywhere given the right of 
way. To kill a poisonous snake would equal the assassination 
of a god. They have special shrines for snake gods in the 
Himalaya Mountains. Harmless snakes they regard as the 
ghosts of their ancestors and guardians of their homes and 
goods. Many of the villagers believe in the domunha, a serpent 
with a mouth at both ends. 

With these thoughts in view, it is plain that the notions of the 
Hindu will not fit the ideals of the West. Their sacred crocodiles 
and serpents ean not ‘exist in harmony with our emblem—the 
California bear. Their darkness will spoil our light, and their 
strange gods can never reign with our God—Jehovah. 

I wish you had seen the Hindu and knew him as I do. If 
such were the case, I would not have to speak to you of him. 
His swarthy, ragged form, his leaden, dreamy eyes would speak. 
His lifeless, shuffling walk and drooping, downcast head would 
spenk. He is as hopeless as a lonesome crane, a human form 
from which light and hope seem gone, while the body wanders 
on, guided by strange, superstitious fears. 

Another reason for making the exclusion is to prevent the 
debasing of our wage standard. In India the average wage is 
from 12 to 24 cents per day. The Hindu is perfectly willing 


Letter from Samuel D. Pepper, Judge Advocate General 
Michigan National Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS O. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Aprit 7, 1916: 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Kecorp I include a letter from 
Samuel D. Pepper, Judge advocate general Michigan National 
Guard. 

The letter is as follows: 


Michteax NATIONAL. GUARD, 
April 5. 1916. 


Hon. Lovis C. Cnaurox. 
House of Representatives. Wasktugton. D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN > 1 have been endeavoring to follow the Housa’ 
and Senate debates on the Hay and Chamberlain bills and to make a 
study both of the purposes of and the objections to the two bills. It is, 
of course, difficult for a person at this distance from Washington to fol- 
low the debates, as we do not get the CoxcusssionaL Recouw for three 
or four days after each day's p ngs. 

Doubtless you bave been interested in the constitutional questions in- 
volved, and Í was pleased to note your support of the Hay bill In the 
House, which, on the whole, 1 think will meet with the approval ot 
the National Guards of the country and of the people. 

The main objection I have to the Hay bill is based upon the language 
of section 76, wherein use is made of the word “draft.” I noted with 
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great interest the debates upon this section and the arguments made 
especially by Mr. Hay as to the use of this word. 

Conceding for the sake of argument that the National Guard, which 
is carved out of the militia of the United Sta can not be used for 
foreign service under its present status, I still disa with Mr. Har 
that the only method by which the National Guard can be used for 
foreign service is by the process of “drafting.” In this connection 1 
have undertaken to look up both the ordinary and the military meaning 
and acceptance of the term. The ordinary meaning of the word makes 
it synonymous with the word “drawing.” The military meaning of 
the wo is almost similar. In its popular meaning it denotes a 
erat > oy which men lanle to military duty are co: to perform 

uty. 

During the Civil War the process of drafting was only resorted to 
after it was found that an insufficient number of men were volunteering. 
Tt is interesting in this connection to read the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1863, volume 12, United States Statutes at Large, page 731. 
The title of this act fs as follows : 

“An act for enrolling and calling out the national forces, and for 
other purposes,” 

The process consisted of the following steps: (1) The President’s 
proclamation calling for quotas from the enrolling districts; (2) the 
appointment of paora marshal for each enrolling district; (3) the 
creation of enrolling districts; (4) the provost marshals were required 
to enroll all persons Hable for military duty as defined in the act; 
(5) provos marshal made a “ drawin of the number from 
his ; (6) those drawn were noti and required to report; (7) 
compulsion could be used; (8) those so drawn for duty or drafted were 
examined and forwarded to the units to which assigned. 

I am Informed that under the ordinary method used tn — how out 
the provisions of the act, and yogis under regulations prese . the 
provost marshal when required to up a quota of men would place 
the names of the men on his lists in a box and draw out, as by lot, a 
sufficient number. I am not certain that this „as the universal method, 
but I imagine it was very generally followed. 

‘This is what became known as “ drafting” in the Civil War, and it 
will at once be seen that the word draft.“ as used in the act, is synon; 
mous with the word drawing or the words“ drawing by lot.” It 
difficult to understand how the use of the word draft or * drafting” 
in the act of 1863 can be construed in any other way, popular notions 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 

The word “ draft” itself is not so generie as to carry with it when 
standing alone the entire process. In fact. it is gy Bi cra to one 
of the steps in the process, namely, the method of determining the ex- 
act persons who shall be taken for service. 

e fauit with section 76 of the Hay bill is that the word “ draft,” 
as therein used, is taken to Imply the entire process, As used in section 
76 I doubt if its meaning ts even clear. At it means no more than 
the word “cali.” You will note that the title to the so-called draft act 
of 1863 uses the word call“ and, as a matter of law, the word call 
is much more appropiate than the word draft“ when used to define 
the power intended to be given to the President with respect to the 
National Guard. 

It occurs to me that the right of the President to the services of the 
National Guard in time of war should rest upon something more in 
harmony with the spirit of our institutions than a mere arbitrary — 
as Mr. Hay supposes the word “ draft“ to imply. That is, it is argu 
that because the President can draft any person Into the service or any 
class of persons, even to the extent of saying that all red-haired persons 
could be so singled ont and compelled to serve, therefore he can draft 
the National Guard without regard to their former status. Such an 
arbitrary use of the President's power has never been R es in this 
eountry, even admitting that it exists. Even in the Civil War when the 
exigencies were so very great, Congress devised an absolutely fair and 
impartial method of obtaining soldiers by compulsion. If the argu- 
ments in favor of the word“ draft“ are true, then the President might 
call upon the uniformed ranks of the varlous lodges to the exclusion of 
all others. It is scarcely concetvable that any President would ever 
do such a thing, however. 

It occurs to me that the term to be used in section 76 should be 
conformable to the purpose sought to be attained. What Is desired is 
that the National Guard should be available for duty in a foreign war. 
It seems to be generally conceded that their status must be chan 
from that of militia to that of “armies of the United States.” e 
idea expressed in section 76 ap to be tbat the National Guard can 
only be taken forcibly into such service because of their militia status, 
and that the President can do what Congress has not the authority to 
do in that res or that Con can delegate to the President the 
authority to do something which Congress Itself can not do. This, it 
seems to me, is a mistaken idea, because the right to define the status 
and to change the status belongs ort nb Ag Congress, and therefore 
any provision which Congress should make for the transition of the 
National Guard into a United States Army would be just as effective as 
if done by the President under a delegated authority. 

As a matter of fact. any process — which the attempt is made to 
effect a change of status would be it open to the general criticism 
that the process is arbitrary, or else that it fs unconstitutional, 
whether called “drafting” or a “calling.” The danger in describin 
this process as Is done in section 76 by the term "drafting" ts tha 

‘ou have used the wrong term to describe the proces and at the same 

me have not so defined the term as to give it the meaning intended. 
To illustrate, sup section 76 as it stands, and the President 
some day is called upon to draft the National Guard, What would 
he do’ He might Issue a proclamation in which be would call upon alt 
National Gua to at once report fer duty. But he would nave to go 
further and at the same time proc'aim that all National Guardsmen 
were from a specific date to be deemed and considered as in the United 
States service and Hable for foreign duty. Having issued his proclama- 
tion, the President must next set in motion certain machinery to carry 
out his authority. What would that machinery be? There is no present 
machinery by which the President could be guided, because there is no 
existing law authorizing the President to enroll the militia or National 
Guard or any other class of men and compe! their service. To use the 
word draft.“ as sald above, does not of itself bring into play some 
eertain law or series of laws to which the President may appeal or 
which he may invoke 

Therefore it may be sald that the word “draft” from a legal stand- 
point meane nothing at all. On the other hand. the word “ draft.” 
as popularly understood, is a term of reproach going back to the days 
of the Civi! War. Men who refused to volunteer in the Civil War and 
who were enrolled under the act of 1863 were termed “ drafted” ir 
and, rightly or wrongly, were never given the high degree of honor a 


praise that followed voluntary service. The term implied service 
against one's will and consequently unwilling service. 

To the extent above indicated. the meaning of the word draft Is 
derived from the :aw of 1 both its lezal and popular meaning. As 
raid above, Its legal meaning is not sufficient for the purposes of section 
7 gaue. te popolar meaning makes its use extremely 3 

y — on is that the proper method would be for 


(e) payment of a small bounty to each Nationa! Guardsman on the 
signing of his enlistment contract; (d) the declaration in the act of 
that the National Guardsmen who comply with the above 
ts and who accept the bounty shall be deemed liable for 
foreign as well as domestic ce, and prescribing a punishment for 
disobedience to any cali of the President; (e) authorizing proper regu- 
lations for the mastering of the National Guardsmen into the Uni 
5 Kr. steps in th i 
y ng the various ste e t becomes unnecessa 
to use the word “draft” or any similar lem, nd the effect Is the namie 
as intended by section 76 as it now stands. ' 

1 trust I have made myself clear in this matter. but, if net, I would 
be very glad to write you again upon the proposition. You are at 
perty, to make any use you see fit of tbis communication, and if it 
would be of any service I should be pleased if you would take the 
matter n with Chairman Hay. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, 


Samu. D. PEPPER, 
Judge Advocate General Michigan National Guard. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PERCY E. QUIN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 7, 1916. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted me to 
extend my remarks on the Burnett immigration bill (H. R. 
10384), which passed the House almost 4 to 1, March 30, I in- 
sert in the Recorp the following articles clipped from the 
Weekly News Letter of the American Federation of Labor, just 
out and dated Washington, D. C., Saturday, April 8, 1916, to- 
gether with an editorial from the Boston Evening Transcript 
of March 31: 

HOUSE PASSES BURNETT IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION BILL sor TO 87. 

WASHINGTON, April S. 


By a vote of 307 to 87 the House passed the Burnett immigration bill, ` 


with the literacy test, on Thursday, March 30. Prior to this vote Con- 
gressman SARATH moved to recommit the bill “ with instructions” to 
ye = the literacy test. This was defeated on a roll-call vote, 
2 0 A 

Opponents of the measure presented no new arguments, while the 

positton of its advocates was strengthened by conditions in Euro 

use of the war. Congressman Maxx, the minority leader—who 
voted tor the Sabath amen nt, but later voted for the bill—indorsed 
this position. He said: 

“And unless those countries (European) by their own legislation can 
prevent their citizens comming Bere, we are liable to have a flood of immi- 
gration such as no country the world ever experienced before. I am 
not willing to take the chances on it.” 

Advocates of restriction referred to the increasing sentiment in favor 
of greater effectiveness in every field of activity. They insisted that 
democracy can not be developed to its bigbest possible point while we 
encourage the admission of illiterates who destroy living standards of 
American labor aud who refuse to become a part of our national te. 

The literacy test prendes that aliens over 16 years of age must read 
at least 30 words in some language or dialect, including Hebrew or 
Yiddish, chosen bv the immigrant. Exceptions to this test are made 
in the case of an immigrant’s father or grandfather over 55 years of 
age: Bs wife, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed 

ughter 

ception to the lit test is also made where an immigrant flees 
from religious or thal persecution, The latter exception inciudeg 
a obser convi „ or who admit the commission, or who teach aud 
vocate the commission, of an offense purely political.” Under this 
rovision the Old- Worid revolutionist who advyovates force to over- 
hrow bis Government, or who admits the use of force for that arpoo; 
will be admitted to this country regardless of educational qualifications, 

The question of immigration restriction by a literacy test bas been 
favorably voted on by almost every Congress since 1806. On three 
occasions the eens has been ee. Presidents Cleveland, ‘laft, 
and Wilson. In 1897 the House passed the bill over President Creve- 
land's veto, 193 to 37. This was 37 votes more than the necessary 
two-thirds vote. The Senate falled to act, owing to a rush of business 
and Con adjourning a few hours after the House vote. 

In 1913 the te passed the bill over President Taft's veto. 72 to 
18, but the veto was sustained in the House by a few votes. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1915, the House sustained President Wilson’s veto, 261 to 136, 
If any 4 of the 136 that voted to sustain the President had voted with 
the majority a two-thirds vote would have been secured and the bill 


The last vote in favor of immigration restriction—307 to 87, re- 
corded March 30 last—indicates the increasing demand by the people 
for this legislation. 

The bill is now m the Senate. Its 2 by that os is conceded 
if its advocates can overcome the smal! minority that will take advan- 
tage of the ruies of the Senate to keep the bill from being voted on. 
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Trade-unlonists and other friends of this legislation are 


urged to 
write their two United States Senators and insist that the Burnett im- 
migration bill be voted on at this session of Congress. 


VOTE ON RESTRICTION IN HOUSE ANALYZED. 


An analysis of the House vote on immigration restriction, March 30, 
indicates an in demand for this legislation. 

Out of a possible 434 votes in the House, only 87 were cast against 
— mee were nor peat * pi voting.” s 1 bi resent.” these 

on were against the passage of the 2 
gingle vote —— the bill from the fono 26 Sta 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Minnesota, stanton ppt Montana, Nevada, New Ham: 

rth Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 1 and Wyoming. 

Eighteen States were divided in their vote, but in none of 
a N of the Co: ssmen against the bill. 

In only four States—Connecticut, Michigan, New York, and Rhode 
Isiand—was a majority of the delegations recorded against the bill 
on final passage. In these cases the vote was: Connecticut, 4 out of 
5 against or were paired against; Michigan, 7 out of 13; New York, 
27 out of 43: Rhode Island, 3 out of 3. 

Rhode Island was the only State whose entire delegation either voted 
Paine paired against the bill, 2 voting nay and being paired to 
vote nay. 

But one-fifth of the total membership of the House voted against the 
bill, which passed by nearly a four to one vote of Con men fresh 
from the people, just a year and two months after the President's 
yeto of the same bill January 28, 1915, when the Chief Executive 
lated N he doubted whether there was a popular demand for this 

slation. 


louse Rott CALL Vorn on BURNETT ImMMicration Restriction BILL, 
run VOTE EXPLAINED, 

Prior to the final vote on the immigration restriction bill, ae 
man Sabath moved to strike out the literacy test. This was defeated 
on a roll-call yote, 284 to 107. 

The bill was then passed by the vote printed herein. 

The names in the “Aye” column, with a star R at their left, 
indicates that these Members first voted to strike out the literacy tes 
and when the motion to strike out was defeated, these Members vot 
for the LII on its final passage. 

ALABAMA. 


Aye: Abercrombie, Almon, Blackmon, Burnett, Gray, Heflin, Hud- 
dleston, Oliver, and Stengall. 
Not yoting: Dent. 
ARIZONA. 
Aye: Hayden. 
ARKANSAS, 
Aye: Caraway, Goodwin, Jacoway, Taylor, and Tillman. 
Not voting: Oldfield and Wingo. 
Wingo was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill with 
Cary, of Wisconsin, against, : 
CALIFORNIA. 
Aye: Church, Curry, Elston, Hayes, Kent, Kettner, Nolan, Raker, Ran- 
dall, and Stephens. 
Nay: Kahn. 
COLORADO, 
Aye: *Keating Taylor, and Timberlake. 
Not voting: Hilliard 


Hilliard was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Loud, of Michigan, against. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Aye: IIIII. 


75 Freeman, Glynn, and Oakey. 
Not voting : Tilson. 

Tilson was paired against of the immigration bill, with 
Edwards, of Georgia. in favor of the passage of the immigration bill. 


DELAWARE. 
Aye: Miller, 
FLORIDA. 


Aye: Clark, Sears, Sparkman, and Wilson. 
GEORGIA, 
Aye: Adamson, Bell, Crisp Howard, Hughes, Lee, Park, Tribble, Vin- 
son, and Wise, 
Not voting : Edwards and Walker. 
Edwards was red in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 
with Tilson, of Connecticut, against. 
IDAITO. 


Aye: McCracken and Smith. 
ILLINOIS. 


Aye: Buchanan Bees p 9 8 Denison, Foss, Foster, Fuller, 
King, McKenzi Mi ey. *Mann, ey *Rodenberg, Sterling, Taven- 
ner, 3 omas S. Williams, and lison. 

ay: en, on, 


er, McAndrews, McDermott, Madden, 
Sabath, and Stone. 
Not voting: Wm. Elza Williams. 
\ INDIANA, 


Aye: Adair, Cline, Cox, *Cullop, Dixon, *Gray, Moores, Moss, *Rauch, 
and *Wood 

Nay: Barnhart and Lieb. 

Not voting: Morrison. 

IOWA. 

Aye: Dowell, Good, Green, Haugen, Hull, Kennedy, Ramseyer, Steele, 
and Sweet. 

Nay: Towner and Woods. 


KANSAS. 
Aye: Anthony. Ayres, Campbell, Connelly, Doolittle, Helvering, 
Shouse, and *Taggart. 
KENTUCKY. 


Aye: Barkley, Cantrill, 
Powers, Rouse, and Thoma 
Nay: Sherley. 


Fields, Helm, Johnson, Kincheloe, Langley, 
s. 


LOUISIANA. 


Aye: Aswell, Lazaro, Morgan, and Wilson. 

Nay: Dupré, Estopinal, and Martin, 

Not voting: Watkins. 

MAINE, 

Aye: Hinds and Peters. 

Not voting: Guernsey and McGillicuddy. 

McGillicuddy was red against the passage of the immigration bill 
with Guernsey in favor. 
MARYLAND, 

Aye: Linthicum, *Mudd, Price, and Talbott. 

Nay Coady. 

Not voting: Lewis. 

Lewis was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill with 

Doremus, of Michigan, against. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Aye: Gardner, Gillett, Olney, *Rogers, and *Treadway. 

Nay: Carter, Dallinger, Gallivan, Greene, Paige, Phelan, Roberts, 
Tague, Tinkham, Walsh, and Winslow, 

MICHIGAN. 

Aye: Hamilton, Kelley, McLaughlin, Mapes, Scott. and Smith. 

Se Beakes, Cramton, Fordney, Taisen, AMA Nichols. 5 

No voting: 8 saa Erot fth 

remus was paired against the passage r 
Lewa, ot Maryland, in favor, passag x = c immigration bill with 
ud was red a A e of the imm! 
Hilliard, of Norge, in favor. PATRE e 
MINNESOTA, 

Aye: Anderson. Davis, Ellsworth. Lindbergh, Miller, Schall, *Smith, 

Steenerson, Van Dyke, and Volstead. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Aye: Candler, Collier, Harrison, Humphreys, E y š 
sit pra phreys, Quin, Sisson, Stephens, 
3 MISSOURI. 

Ayë: Alexander, *Borland, Decker, Dickinson, lin, 5 
2 Rubey, 5 ond 5 $ z sheet E ent 
ot voting: Booher. Dyer, „ „ 

S yer, TOA eeker, and Shackleford 

Dyer ta pated fa favor of th 

er Was vor o 0 i 
2 575 * passage of the immigration bill with 
Meeker was pes in favor of the passage of the Immigration bill with 


Bonher agains 
Champ Clark—Speaker—not recorded. (The Speaker does not vote 
as a rule except in the event of a tie vote.) 
Shackleford voted to retain the literacy test in the bill. 
MONTANA, 
Aye: Evans. 
Not voting: Stout. 
NEBRASKA, 
Aye: Kinkaid, Reavis, Shallen r, Sloan,* 8 á 
n berge: a and Stephens. 
NEVADA. 
Aye: Roberts. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Aye: Sulloway aad Wason. : 
NEW JERSEY, 
= a e: Browning, Capstick, Drukker, Gray, Hutchinson, Lehlbach, and 
er. 
Nay: Bacharach and Eagan. 
Not voting: Hamill, H: and Scully. 
Hamill was paired against the passage of the immigration bill with 
Young of Texas in favor. 
Hart was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration bill with 
ag was paisol astiat he passage of the 1 
y was pa st the passage of the immi ion bi 
Rowland of Pennsylvania in — 2 8 
NEW MEXICO, 
Aye: Hernandez, 


NEW YORK. 
Aye: Charles, Danforth, Dem Dunn, Hamilton, Hicks, Husted, 
Magee, Mott, Parker, Pratt, Snell, Suyder, and Ward,” y : 
ay: Bennet, Bruckner, Caldwell. Carew, Chandler, Conrx. oy 
ell, 


5 — a 2 — 8 8 wran Gouid, Griffin, 
u í ndon, er, esby, en, ord Rowe, San- 
ford, Siegel, Smith, and Swift. z 1 
Not voting: Fairchild and Platt. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Aye: Britt, Doughton, Godwin, Hood, Kitchin, Page, Pou, Small, 
Stedman, and Webb. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Aye: Helgesen and Young, 
Nay: Norton. 


Aye: Allen, 


OHIO, 


Ashbrook, Brumbaugh, Cooper, Emerson, Fess, Gard, 
Hollingsworth, Kearns, Key, Longworth, M lloch, Matthews, Mooney, 
Overmeyer, Ricketts, Russell, Switzer, and Williams. 

Nay: Crosser, Gordon, and Sherwood. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Aye: Carter, Davenport, Ferris, Hastings, MeClintic, Morgan, Mur- 
ray, and Thompson. 
OREGON. 
Aye: Hawley, McArthur, Sinnott. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Aye: * Bailey, Beales, Butler, Coleman, Costello, Crago, Farr, Focht, 
Garland, Heaton, Hopwood, Keister. Kiess, Kreider, fean, Lesher, . 
Miller, North, Porter, Scott, Steele, Temple, and Watson, 

Nay: Barchfeld, Casey. Licbel, Moore, Morin, and Vare. 

Not voting: Darrow, Dewalt, Edmonds, Graham, Griest, McFadden, 
and Rowland 

Graham was paired agalust the passage of the immigration bill with 
Hart of New Jersey in favor. 
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Griest was paired in favor of the passage of the immigration din 
7 f the immigration bill 
Wland was vor o e passage o on 

with Scully of New Jersey against. 
RHODR ISLAND. 
ale dy cep and O’Shaunessy. 
Not voting: Stiness. 0 
Stiness was paired against the passage of the immigration bill with 
Henry of Texas in favor. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Aye: Aiken, Byrnes, Finley, Lever, Nicholls, Ragsdale, and Whaley. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. S 
Aye: Dillon, Gandy, and Johnson. 
TENNESSEE, 
Aye : Austin, Byrns, Houston, Hull, MeKellar, Moon, Padgett, Sells, 
an ms. 
Not voting: Garrett. 
TEXAS, 
Aye: Black, caasa Davis, Dies, le, Garner, Gregg, MeLemore, 
Ray urn, Slayden, Smi h. Stephens and Sumners, 
ay: Burgess, 8 and y. 
oung. 


3 was p in favor of the passage of the immigration bill 

Touma ann patron te: throes at the: f the immigration bill 
oung was r vor 0 e passage o e 

with Hamill of New Jersey against. 


R 5 UTAH, 
ye: Mays. 
Nay: Howell. = 

VERMONT. 
Aye: Dale and Greene. 

VIRGINIA, 


Aye: Carlin, Flood, Glass, Hay, Holland, Jones, Montague, Slemp, 
and Watson. . 
Not voting: Saunders. 
Saunders yoted against striking the literacy test out of the bill. 
WASHINGTON, 
Aye: Dill, Hadley, Humphrey, Johnson, and La Follette, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Aye: Cooper, Littlepage, Moss, Neely, and *Sutherland. 
WISCONSIN. 
Aye: Browne, *Cooper, *Esch, Frear, Lenroot, and Nelson. 
Nay Burke, onoi alliy, and Staford. 
ot v 


7J7j77)CCͤ ĩ Ä A 
ART was e 0 e 
WI xo, of Ar in favor. 
WYOMING. 
Aye: Mondell. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS REFUGEES ARE NOT BARRED. 


The Burnett immigration restriction bill makes clear provision for 
the 5 admission of political and religious refugees to this 
country. 

nents of the bill evade discussing the main pu of this s- 
lation nto maintain American living standards of wor by . — 
tera tes. 

As It is unwise to combat this principle, the trusts and other cheap- 
labor advocates Insist that the act would change America’s traditions 
and policy toward those who are forced to leave the Old World because 
of political or religious beliefs. 

1 following sections of the bill, however, completely refute these 


ms: 

“That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the 
operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All allens who shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the 8 of 
Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanent residence, 
whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or by 
governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien or the race 
to which he belongs because of his religious faith. 

Nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons 
convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or advocate the 
commission, of an offense purely political.” 

Con man BURNETT, author of the bill, and chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, has repeatedly stated that the friends of 
reat restriction would not support legislation that would debar 

ese refu 

Other 9 of restriction have taken a similar position, which 
Is in line with the innumerable humanitarian declarations of the Amerl- 
can Federation of Labor, and which was pointed out by Congressman 
Meeker, of Missouri, who made this answer to the claim of anti- 
restrictionists : 

“You speak of the political refugee. If the language is not distinct 
and plain on that one issue, then I can not understand how it is to be 
written. The revolutionist, your Kosciuszko, and all those men to 
whom reference bas been made, could enter this country under this pro- 
vision. This country will always remain the hame of the religious and 
the political refugee, but we would just as well begin now to face that 
other problem of imported ignorance.” 


WHY THE TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT URGES IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION. 
[By President Gompers, in American Federationist.] 


As a people we have barely begun to appreciate the value of those 
qualities which make for real progress, the necessity to insist and per- 
sist in formulating sound licies to redound to the interests of the 

ple of our Nation. Indeed, for years we have delayed in even 
‘ormulating a national policy that would protect us against such ele- 
ments and conditions which act as a barrier to the peter! eee of 
American character and national uag: We have excused this delay 
on the ground that we were a young Nation; that we had vast public 
lands and national resources that must be developed, and that we 
could afford to open our doors to a practically unrestricted immigration 
in order to increase our population. 

But conditions have changed. We are no longer a young Nation. 
We have wasted much of our national heritage and the frontier has 


practically disappeared. Recent events that have tested national in- 
stitutions and men’s faith to the uttermost proved conclusively that we 
can not hope to be the ideal which America represents, we can not 
matntain a place of influence in the affairs of the world, if we do not 
plan to ang at those 3 Haphazard development may do well 
enough for the ordinary activities from day to day but will not endrre 
the tests of a t crisis or the slower test of time. 7 

To achieve the best that Is possible for our Nation and for our citi- 
zens generally, we can not escape the duty devolving upon us of think- 
ing out a national licy that will develop out of the many peoples 

thin our bo es a homogeneous nation bound together by com- 
mon ideals, common customs, common languages, and a common 

ture. 


America has not yet become a nation. It is still a conglomerate 
mass of various and diverse ethnic groups. Hordes of — sier 
have crowded into our ports and have for the most part settled In the 

> n some cases mey have in marses moved 

to industrial centers, where the nature of the work 
juired comparatively little skill. In many of these cases the coming 

of the immigrants was due to the activities of managers of industries, 
who arran to secure the financial advantages by employing foreign 
workers who stili retained the standards and prejudices of other coun- 
tries. So we find in many Industrial centers sections that are known as 
“Little Hungary.“ Little Italy.“ ete. The inbabitants of these little 


forel. customs, and bring up their families in accord with fore 
standards. There ts . = 


ciety or the Nation to assimilate these foreign groups and to make of 
them Americans. Nor is this condition confined only to the poorer im- 
migrants, There are foreign communities in the resident districts of 
the large cities. These remain even more exclusively fo „because 
their wealth enables them to have foreign schools and foreign instruc- 
tion for their children, Thus the fore ign group and alien infiuence 
become rooted in the life of the community. z 


ustries and commerce. Fore standards of pe or do 
not rmit American standards of life ‘oreign labor has driven 
Am workers out of many trades, callings, and communities, and 
the influence of these lower s ards has permeated widely. 


combed with “ foreign gorre ” living a foreign life. 


would enable us to select as future citizens of our coun those who 
can be assimilated and made truly American. The American Federa- 
a literacy test which shall be applied to all 

ts. Our Nation has accepted as a fundamental principle that 


have better control over their own poran ability and powers, It 
has been our national 8 to eliminate from our coun all Unter- 


practical. It has, been claimed that our 
greatest criminals are often educated persons. These are, however, 
only conspicuous failures of education to achieve its desired ideal. 
Educated criminality is not the fault of education. but Is the Inherent 
fault or defect in the nature or the physical make-up of the individual. 
If it is urged that education tends to criminality, it would seem the 
wisest course to remain in orance, a fallacy so patent that its mere 
Statement carries with it fts own repudiation. Education can not 
remedy all the Inherent faults of human nature, but it is the greatest 
instrumentality for human development and betterment. _ 

It has been urged against the literacy test that this standard would 
make many suffer because they had been denied opportunities. That 
may be true, but it is equally true that our Nation can not work out 
all of the problems of all other nations. We can not undertake to 
educate all of those to whom other countries deny educational oppor- 
tunities. Each nation must undertake and solve Its own educational 

roblems. The adoption of the literacy test by our own country would 
ve a r to force nations to establish more general educational 
‘or all of their people. It is only a half truth to say 

t the literacy test would close the gates of opportunity to Illiterate 
foreigners. As a matter of fact, there is very little opportunity for 
these peopie in our industrial centers. Usually they have been brought 
over here either by steamship and railroad companies and other greedy 
corporations, by employers, or as a result of collusion between these 
groups. The ve n brought over here for the 2 of exploita- 
tion, and until they develop powers of resistance and determination to 
secure things for themselves they have little opportunity here. These 
same qualities wouid secure for them within their own countries many 
of the advantages that later come to them here. 

The section of the Burnett immigration bill which establishes the 

teracy test provides for no unfair uirements. It says: 

“AN allens over 16 years of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read tbe English language, or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien. or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter legally adm'tted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather over 
8 of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmar- 
ried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such rela- 
tive can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read, the immi- 
grant inspectors shail be furnished with slips of uniform size, prepared 
under the direction of the Secreta of bor, each containing not 
less than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed in plain! 
legible wpe in some one of the various languages or dialects of immi- 

nts. ch alien may designate the particular lan ge or dialect 

which be desires the examination to be made, and shall be required to 
read the words printed on the slip in such language or dialect.” 

An attempt nas been made to create the impression that the Ifterac 
test will close America as a haven of refuge to political refugees an 
those persecuted because of religious faith. That this is wholly unwar- 
ranted in fact is evident from the 9 of the proposed act: 

“ That the following classes of persons be exempt from the opera- 
tion of the literacy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the satis- 
faction of the proper immigration officer or to bor 


the mary of La 
that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid religious 
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permanent residence, whether 
such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or by govern- 


persecution in the country of their last 


mental regulations that discriminate against the allen or the race to 
which he belongs because of his religious faith: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons convicted, or 
who admit the commission, or who teach and advocate the commission, 
of an offense purely political.” 

The proposed legislation does not represent a radical chango in the 
poaa of our Nation. It is an extension of our educational policy, and 

in harmony with the conviction that has been growing recently that 
we, as a Nation must leave our haphazard methods of development 
behind and inaugurate a definite sustained national policy that shall 
promote our best development, and shall coordinate and organize all 
of the resources of our country and plan for their best u tion, 

Spoon on to tbe literacy test and to any proposition to restrict 
imm tion has come from steamship companies, steel corporations, 
coal operators, and other employers whose financial interests were asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of large numbers of workers forced by 
thelr helplessness to work for low wages. The activities of these inter- 
ests have been given a cloak of r ‘tability by many who, for senti- 
mental reasons, were unwilling to indorse any form of restriction of 
immigration, But selfish interest or sentiment that is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of national welfare can not frustrate efforts to 
promote the best interests of our Nation. 

The meaning of America lies in the ideal she represents, That idcal 
is liberty and opportunity, But beautiful as any ideal a be, it 
becomes of practical value when it has effectiveness in tho daily lives 
of men and women. 

Real liberty and opportunity mean a certain mental attitude toward 
life, certain stan of life and work, and possession of that which 
secures the enjoyment of opportunities, 

America the ideal—the land of the free—exists only when 
people are Americans in all things. 

urs has a most perilous task— to weld together those from 
other lands who have sought our shores and to make of them homo- 
geneous people, a nation with common ideals, common standards of 
living, a national language, and an ideal national patriotism. 

The building of a nation is not a thing of chance; it is the result 
of statesmanship, knowledge of tendencies, a discernment of cause and 
effect, ability to distinguish the good from the evil. 

Too long our national policies have been determined by sentimental 
emotions, business profits, and political expediency. But there must 
come a change. ‘These months of terrible warfare have compelled a 
testing of things that have passed over. The world is afire,” and we 
must put our own house in order lest we, too, be caught unawares. 
We must search out each weakness and strengthen every danger point. 

The workers of America make the demand that there shall be re- 
striction of immigration to such as can be readily identified and 
assimilated with Americans and can become truly American, 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS BCT DEMAND AN 
WHICH DESTROYS AMERICAN 


her 


PROM 
CHEAP LABOR, 


TRUSTS ARE PROTECTED 
UNLIMITED FLOW OP 
WAGES AND IDEALS. 
{By Frank Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor.] 


“A high tariff rae European cheap labor products is insisted upon 
by American trusts, but these trusts are the chief opponents of immi- 
ration restriction intended to protect American workers,“ sald Frank 
orrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, at a recent 
hearing on this legislation before the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion.. The American Federation of Labor official declared that Amer- 
ican manhood can not compete with the living standards of eastern 
Europe and Asia and that it “is unwise to expect them to resist the 
tidal waves of Slav and oriental onslaught.” He further said: 
“The proposition to prohibit immigration to the United States of 
able-bodied men and women because they can not read has a sympa- 


thetic viewpoint, where individuals are considered; but, notwithstand- 


ing such a viewpoint, the American Federation of Labor, which rep. 
resents the organized workers of the country, and which is the only 
method of organization or agency which can with any justification or 
reason represent the unorgani workers, has repeatedly declared by 
resolutions in conventions ‘that the literacy test is the most prac- 
tical means of restricting the present immigration of cheap labor whose 
competition is so ruinous to the workers already here, whether natiye 
or foreign. 
“A great deal bas been said and published in an endeavor to create 
the impression that it is necessary to induce immigration to come to 
this country for the purpose of securing agricultural workers. There is 
no question, in my mind, but that such tation has for its purpose 
the enticing of Immigrants to our country to supply the United States 
Steel Corporation, the great manufacturing concerns, coal companies, 
packing houses, and cailroads with men willing to work at a cheaper 
wage than those who are born here. 

“The opponents to this test make the argument that common laborers 
would beiong to the class that could not pass the literacy test, and that 
this country is very much in need of that particular kind of labor, 

“The great industrial companies of this country have more men to- 
day than they can 9 Ghat but they want two men for every job. The 
know that unemplo men must work to live and their necessities will 
force them to accept any wage set by the companies, Hence the workers’ 
wages are iiteraliy held below a living wage by the hunger, misery, and 
distress of the unemployed. _ 

“The organized N have declared in favor of restriction of 
immigration to maintain unlowered the American standard of life. 
Those who oppose restriction are es of companies and as- 
sociations composed of empioyers of labor whose dominant interest is 
the dollar, and associations that depend for their existence upon con- 
tributions from the employing class. 

“They feel that a reduction of immi, 
wage for their workers, which will disturb the profits and dividends from 
products manufactured by them, or perhaps they have been informed 
that it the steamship companies do not receive $60,000,000 a year for 
transporting aliens, they wiil raise their freight rates. 

„This reason will account in a great measure for the opposition of 
societies of various nationalities composed wholly or partly of busi- 
ness men and the attorneys of business men, Restrictions may inter- 
fere with their profits, 

“We oppore any attempt to lower the standards of American life. 
We want to raise them; and we are 9 to the exploitation of mil- 
lions of aliens, with its attending evils, to swell the profits of the 
steamship companies, even if it adds to the resources of those com- 
panics $60,000,000 a year, even if it enables the United States Stcel 


ation will result in a higher 


Trust to pay dividends and interest on $40,000,000 of stocks and bonds 


Kapri os 15 ee persed 10 a fact that lat 
“TI wish to call your attention to the fact t us is protected 
by a tariff, but labor is not; that the products of 8 — 
but we have a free flow of labor coming to our shores all the time; that 
manufacturers have protection a st products manufactured by cheap 
labor in foreign countries, but labor bas not protection against ‘the im- 
portation of cheap labor. 

„The opponents of this measure say that if the products of labor are 
protected, then labor itself must be benefited, because the manufacturer 
can sell the products at a much higher price than can be obtained in 
other countries and will be in a position to pay higher wages to his 
employees. The protected manufacturer does receive a higher price 
than the products can be sold for in other countries; and the second 
contention—that they are thus made able to pay higher wages to their 
employees—is also true, but the fact is they do not pay higher wages. 
ghey pey lower wages. 

„We tind that the most highly protected industries, particularly the 
industries that are now controlled by trusts, such as the Steel Trust, 
Rubber Trust, Sugar Trust, packing houses, and textile industry, y 
to their employees the lowest wage in the 5 and some o thon 
less than a living wage for a family, A high tariff has nothing to do 
with the wages in these Industries, 

„We hold that limitation of immigration to our country will compel 
social and industrial reform in the countries from which the immigrants 
flow. The fact that these countries have an outlet for a great number 
of their people means that there is an outlet from the oppressive condi- 
tions in these countries. for that reasen those countries delay socia! 
and industrial reforms. As a consequence industrial and social misery 
is arg naphtha in those countries, because their citizens are induced to 
come to this country. 

“The wage earners believe in an effective regulation of immigration, 
because they desire to retain the American standard of living. The 
standard of wages for both skilled and unskilled labor in this countr. 
is the result of many years’ effort by organized labor. When an immi- 
grant accepts work at less than the standard wage he not only takes 
the place of a man werking at a higher rate, but he assists in forcing 
downward the prevailing rate of wages in that industry, which result 
carries with it a So ab gy gear reduction in the physical, moral, and 
intellectual standard of American life. 

“In support cf my statement that the American worker can not com- 
pete with this induced immigration and support a family on the wages 

id I refer you to the investigation of the Bethlehem Steel. Works made 

y n committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, repre- 
senting over 15,000,000 people, and the Investigation made by Commis 
sioner Neill, of the Department of Labor, as to wages and conditions in 
the steel Industry. . 

“The committee of the Federal Ceuncil of the Churches of Christ, 
bai ating A on the wage scale at Bethlehem, said: 

This is a wage scale that leaves no option to the common labor- 
ers but the boarding-house method of living with many men to the 
room, When a man has a family with him they take in lodgers, or often 
the woman goes to work. It is reported that immigrant parents send 
thelr children back to the old country to be reared, while the mother 
goes to work. On such a wage basis American standards are ible,” 

“The literacy test is an expedient which should be a ed now, 
and time and experience will demonstrate what further legislation 
will be necessary in the interest and for the safety of the American 
people, for the improvement of American citizenship and bomes, and 
for the perpetuation of the American Republic. 

“The American Federation of Labor, at its convention held last 
November in San Francisco, by unanimous action reiterated the deci- 
sions of previous cor ventions, urging the speedy enactment into law 
of the immigration bill containing the literacy test. 

“No other single propesed addition to our immigration laws has 
receiyed the Indorsemenr accorded to the literncy test“ 


U UNAMERICAN ” 18 FAMILIAR PLEA OF REFORM-LEGISLATION OPPOXENTS. 
{Editorial in the Unpopular Review, January-March, 1916. 


The assertion that the literacy test is un-American is one which has 
heen urged against many measures of social progress, and which can” 
be employed againn any proposition which involves departing from 
traditional methods or policies; in other words, which recognizes that 
the world moves and conditions change, When policemen were first 
introduced into the cities of che United States the mnovation was bit- 
terly opposed on the ground that it was un-American and interfered 
with the natural rights of the Individual. The fers clause by 
which the cooperative farmers’ elevators of the Middle West maintain 
themselves has been attacked as un-American by those whom it affects 
baa cine 

It would seem hardly necessary to consider arguments of this type 
were they not propounded with so much frequency and earnestness and 
necepted with so much sobricty. Especially it seems extraordinary 
that a measure which asks that the foreigner should have the same 
training for citizenship or residence that we require of our own chil- 
dren should be called un-American. When we spend over half a billion 
dollars annually on our public schools and then compel children born 
in this country to take advantage of them, is it illogical—not to say 
un-American—to say to the adult foreigner that be should have so 
much of an education as is indicated by the ability to read? 

But it is asserted that an educational test would be un-American, 
because it would exclude aliens on the basis of opportunity, not of 
character. Illiteracy, it is maintained, is not a test of ability but of 
early opportunity. But a test based on opportunity is not un-American. 
For our immigration law already contains a number of tests which 
rest, in part at least, on opportunity. Such are the tests excluding 

upers, those likely to become vublic charges, persons with contagious 

iseases, etc. In fact, when the individual immigrant appears before 

the inspector little can be gained by trying- to separate those of his 
characteristics which are due to native ability from those which are 
traceable to environment, ‘The man must be judged as he is on the 
grounds of his fitness. 

In pursuance of the “un-American” argument. however, it is fur- 
ther pointed out that illiteracy can not reasonably be considered a test 
of fitness for American life, because this Nation was founded by illit- 
erates, and that it bas nevertheless done pretty well. The trouble with 
this argument is that it is not true, and that if it were, it proves too 
much. It might be said with equal cogency that this Nation was 
founded by men who made their living by slave labor in the South ang 
the slave and rum trade in the North, and that therefore these good 
old institutions should have been preserved. All such arguments ignore 
the fact that the world has progressed during the past three centuries, 


umphantly and with so great effect In some such words as eed 
measure would keep out a great many people who would be useful 
citizens. If it had n in force in earlier years, it would have kept out 


mother of Abraham Lincoln, who signed her name with a cross.” 

nly the literacy test would keep out some who would be useful. 

do many, if not most, of the tests now in force, The futility of such 

8 A be illustrated by another reductio ad a um, 

ker T. Washington was one of the most useful citizens of the 

—— States. -His ancestors on one side were brought over as negro 
ves. Therefore it was a mistake to abolish the slave trade.” 

Such are the arguments of the opponents of the literacy test. Aside 
from these, their efforts are devoted to countering the claims of the 
1 side, which, as been shown, can be done successfully only 

h respect to the strictly and temporarily economic aspects—the 
building up of quick fortunes by questionable and probably dangerous 
means. There are those who do not regard this as an argument against 
the literacy test, but for it. 

The matter can be rightly understood only by taking the broadest 
possible view of the relations, not of this generation alone but of the 

merations to come. ‘The natural destiny of the United States is to 


vantages we We can not render our highest service to man- 
y hastily and inconsiderately ene to the demands of a 
specious humanitarianism an issipating to-day what should be the 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES AND FARMERS FAVOR IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION, 


Railroad train service employees and the millions of organized farmers 
have repeatedly declared for immigration restriction, and their repre- 
sentatives are cooperating with the American Federation of Labor to 
secure the enactment into law of the Burnett immigration bill. 

Last 8 when the House Committee on — pores held public 
hearings on this measure, the American Federation of Labor was re- 
sented by Secretary Frank Morrison; the railroad men by Val Fitz- 

trick, vice president and national legislative representative of the 

rotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ; and the organized eee J. H. 
8 national lerislative representative of the Farmers’ National 

Songress. 

Val Fitzpatrick also spoke on behalf of these legislative colleagues: 

5 = E. W assistant grand chlef engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
ngineers. 

F. J. McNamara, vice president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. i 

W. M. Clark, Order of Railway Conductors. 

The railway iy eps ae spokesman referred to a resolution passed on 
November 20, 1915 at a meeting of the chief executives of the four rall- 
way brotherhoods, when it was “ 8 agreed t we indorse 
the bill on this subject r restriction) approved by the 
American Federation of Labor.“ Mr. Fitzpatrick told the committee that 
“our members have no guaranty that they are going to remain as engi- 
neers, firemen, ard brakemen,'' and that the railroads annually d 88 
between 30.000 and 40,000 train service men, and these workers are 
forced to enter other industries, where wages are often reduced because 
of the large number of Iilliterates, The speaker read numerous resolu- 
tions passed by the various railroad brotherhoods in favor of immigra- 
tion restriction and the literacy test. í 

Speaking for the organized farmers, J. H. Kimble denied that agri- 
culturalists favor unlimited immigration. He said: 

“The farmers’ organizations—and I am an actual farmer and live on 
a farm and make a dips ow of a farm—are opposed to any attempt to 
distribute the present migration until the laws are stiffen up. 
+ + „ There is no demand among the farmers of the country for 
aliens unable to speak our language or to read their own. A glance at 
the last annual report of the Bureau of Immigration, which. by the way, 
gives many reasons for adopting the Burnett bill, shows tha very few 

farmers’ are coming to this country. Out of a total immigration last 

ear of 434,244 aliens, only 9 210 were ‘ farmers,’ and only 29,247 could 
be classified as farm laborers.’ Very few ‘farmers’ or farm laborers’ 
come to this 3 That is one important reason why distribution 
of immigration is a failure. Another reason is that the farmers do not 
want and can not use the bulk of the kind that come.” 

ONLY PRACTICAL TEST OFFERED, 
Totxbo. OHIO, April 8. 

The Toledo Blade in these few words sums up the agitation for and 
against the Burnett immigration restriction bill: 

“The literacy test for immigrants has never been advertised as per- 
fect. In operation it would turn back many allens who might become 
. Worthy citizens. But no other test that pepaes to restrict immigra- 
tion in a practical way has been suggested. 

“The advocates of this mensure are trying only to slow down the 
stream of foreigners who, for so many years, poured through our 
gates. The opponents of the test do not offer a substitute. and for a 
very good reeson. They are not really troubled as =o profess to be, 
least an occasional nealthy and intelligent though illiterate alien be 
renser 5 Their concern is lest the supply of cheap labor be 
restricted.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE STATES CASE. 
Cricaco, April 8. 
The Chicago Tribune is one of the very few large newspapers in 
this country that is fearless enough to state the forces for and against 
the Burnett immigration bill. n an editorial last week this paper 
said : 


“The literacy test has just one purpose—that is, to reduce immi- 
gration into this sonny 

“Opposition to the literacy test has just one purpose—to prevent 
any limitation of immigration into this country. 

* Proponents of the literacy test believe that the time has come 
when we must slow up the inrush of foreign blood, in order to allow 
the Nation to assimilate the multitude of strange races now within 
its borders and in order to .imit the competition of pauper labor, which 
is more and more bearing upon American-born workingmen. 

“Opponents of the tlteracy test desire a broader labor market or 
they desire to open the benefits of America to foreigners, let the con- 
Sequences to Americans be what they may. 

“People favoring the literacy test wish to reduce immigration into 
America. People opposing it wish an unrestricted flow of foreigners, 
literate or iiterate.” 


; Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 
Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to print accorded 


me by the House, I desire to insert in the Conaresstonar. RECORD 


an extract from a book published by William Darby, in 1816, 
entitled, Geographical Description of the State of Louisinna.” 
By so doing I do not mean to convey the fact that I subscribe 
to the views expressed in this excerpt, but I do regard it as a 
very quaint and instructive discussion of the flood problem in 


the lower Mississippi River which, even after the lapse of a 


century, should prove of value and interest to the earnest aud 
unprejudiced student of this great question. 
The extract is as follows: 


{Extract from Al hical Description of the State of Louisiana,” 
by filam Darby, published in 1816.] nai 


Many treatises have been written upon this at river, but f 
correct — hical ideas chon veer it have been published. "The cause 


the following observations upon that very important 
river, we are far from 3 that our inductions will Pall be 
clearly drawn ftom correct reasoning upon the phenomena under. re- 
view. We will exhibit the facts to the public, and give as far as our 
means of information extend, an accurate view of the estuary of the 
pan river in the United States territory, and the longest and 
wet gn of this globe whose whole course lies within one 
sovere! . : 

From the thirty-third degree north latitude to the mouth of Rea 
River only one bank of the Mississippi is in the State of Louisiana. 
the distance 306 miles, From the mouth of Red River to the sen 
(following the meanders of the river) is 326 miles. Fifty miles above 
the entrance the banks are too’ low for cultivation, therefore the 
arable lands below Red River. including both banks, may be estimated 
at 550 miles, and sanoe in round numbers 300 miles above Red 
River gives 850 miles as the cultivable border of the Mississippi within 
the State of Louisiana. In making an estimate of the quantity of 
cultivable soil and woodland that would be adequate to a farmin; 
establishment, 14 miles may be nrsumed as the mean depth, which 
ought to be included in the valuation of river lands; this data would 
produce 1,275 square miles, or 826,000 acres, as the arable supertices 
of fluviatic soil adjacent to the Mississippi below the Roche Bitsy degree 
of north latitude, considerably more than one-half of which is below 
Red River. Nothing can he more vague than an attempt to calculate 
the mean depth of the rra LA so much variation arises from the 
ever-varying height of the water, from projecting sand banks, from 
islands and other localities. The breadth is equally variable as is the 
depth, but can easier be reduced to a medium. One observation may 
be made here that will apply to most rivers; that is, the overealcula- 
tion that is generally made of their width. From careful triangular 
measurement of the Mississippi. made at Natchez, at the eMux of the 


Atchafalaya, the efflux of the Plaquemine, and near to the efflux of the 


Lafourche, at New Orleans Fort St. Phillips, and at the Balize. the 
medial width is found to be short of half a mile. or 880 yards. When 
not inflated by islands it seldom exceeds more than 35 of Gunter’s chains, 
or 770 yards; it is probable that if the numerous Islands were esti- 
mated the mean breadth might be established at 1,000 yards, without 
any very material error, but those islands only dividing and not 
augmenting the water 800 yards may be safely assumed as the width 
of the cubic column of that element contained between the banks of 
the Mississippi. The velocity of the stream has also been extremely 
exaggerated. It is a well-ascertained fact that a common flatboat, 
floating only during the day (say, one-half of the time), will reach 
New Orleans from the mouth of the Ohio many days before the apex 
of the high flood. The rapidity of the middle current bas given rise 
to very erroneous calculations as it respects the motion of the whole 
mass. Mech delay is caused by the friction on the banks, from counter 
currents, and from the islands checking the waters below their points. 
that perhaps 1 mile per hour is a bigh calculation for the surcharge 
of the Mississippi. A transversal section of the river is not a semi- 
ellipsis, but approaches that geometrical figure near enough to permit 
its use in estimating the cubic quantity of water contained in any 
given length. The opposing ordinates will not be of equal- height. but 
as the figure becomes inverted in cvery bend the elliptical area wili 


advance toward the truth to a very near degree of approximation. 
From these premises, we may imagine a semiellipsis, whose longitudi- 
nal diameter represents the river's breadth and whose longest ordinate, 


730 


its depth, allow 150 feet as the length of the ordinate line or of 
water at the greatest elevation, and 2.400 feet as the extent of the 
elliptieal diameter or river's breadth, we are confident that these con- 
stituent principles will give a bee correct result, From the applica- 
tion of the above elements 141,372 cubile feet would be contained 
within 1 foot, longitudinal section, of the river. At the rate of 1 
mile an hour, 5,2! feet in length, would be discharged every. hour, 
or 746,444,160 cunie feet of the entire mass. (Equal to 4.573,938,000 
gallons.) If the water at different s of elevation Is considered as 
superincumbent strata every ratum will move with nearly 
uniform motion, the friction of the superstratum having exactly the 
— tendency to retard its own motion as to accelerate the one next 
below, 

The exposition of this simple hydraulic neiple will demonstrate 
the falsity of the idea that the whole mass of water in the river moves 
with more velocity at different degrees of beight. from the 
pressure of accumulating panacee above the superstratum gains more 
and more {nelination on the plane of acceleration, yet the Incu 
strata, preserving the same inclination, with little variation, must move 
equal tances in equal times throughout the year very nearly.. When 
the ner 3 to fall the su — — atng inclina- 
tion the upper column moves more slowly in proportion to 
to a level with the eurve of fe appn erp 7 3 

From the above premises mean motion o vers depar 
little from the extremes. We will now proceed to apply the principles 
laid down to their use in improvements made or that may be made to 
render the bank of the Mississippi an agreeable, safe, and profitable 
residence. At the first epoeh of the settlements on Mississippi no 
method appeared obvious, or, indeed, practicable but to raise an em — 
ment or levee of earth in front of every plantation. These levees by 
stopping the overflow reclaimed a small portion of the bank. By ex- 
tender the levee every place may be made cultivable, where the in- 
clination of the earth’s surface prevents the water from reflowing from 
behind: But the system of levees: possesses: a retroactive The 
confined. body of water increased in height, and by its natural impres- 
sion, every ae tate — an effort to break through, occasions am- 
nually serious injury 0 

below New Orleans.. Nothing more dreaded by the inhabitants than 
these fissures, or as they are aptly termed crevasses; yet from the 
natural carelessness of the human species no sooner does the 
subside than the danger and all serious reflections. on the 


80 
t floods of 1811 and 1813 much — 2 thao done by 


effici us water, im 
one or bodies; to the- sea 


0 
explain this subject clearly it 


—— has never been pence 


11 would be rutning one part ot the 
to Throughout the extent of annually 
lands near the Atchafalaya is interrupted by so many strips 


actual bays of from 
In 1818, when the 


above the town of St. Martins. 

From the efflux to the mouth of the Atchafalaya: there is but one 

po where that water approached very near the Mississippi.. It has 

remarked that from the Cow Island to the mouth of the Plaque- 
mine the course of the Atchafalaya is east. It is only 7 miles in a 
direct line from where the Plaquemine leaves the Mississippi to its: 
discharge into the Atchafalaya. 

Here, from the near approach of the latter to Mississippi, Is one point 
where a. considerable ay of water could be drawn from that river 
without any very extraordinary expense. In autumn, when the waters 
are low, the tide reaches up the Atchafalaya and Plaquemine to Blakes, 
within 5 miles of the Mississippi: This fact proves that e is as 
much depression of surface in the short distance from the efflux of 
Plaquemine, out of the Senay sty to its discharge into the Atecha- 
falaya as there exists from the former point to the common level of 
the Gulf of Mexico, or, more concisely, the Plaquemine, in its compara- 
tive length of 7 miles, has nearly the same pndicular fall as its 
parent stream, in a direct distance of 170 miles. 

It whi be seen from the preceding how much facility is afforded to 
aid artificia] drains by the t descent of the plane in a short distance, 
superadded to the benefi diminution of the voſume of the Mississippt, 
would pe the inealculable amelioration of the navigation of the Plaque- 
mine. were its channel made wider and deeper, The surplus water 
discharged at this place would not in spreading over the islands toward 
the mouth vf the Teche produce the same ruinous consequences as would 
a much less quantity, if drawn from the Mississippi by the Atchafalaya. 
It has been shown that all of the distance between the high land of the 
Teche and that of Lafourche River is annually overflowed. A receptacle 
is offered to all that water that does not naturally or that can by human 
means be abstracted from the Mississippi by the Plaquemine. 

The Iberville. or Manchar, is another discharge of the Mississippi 
which admits indefinite improvement. It is 15 miles, in a direct line, 
from the Mississippi to the junction of the Manchac with the Amite 
River. The united stream presents a fine body of water, admitting 


its approach: 


lanters on the const, both above and) 


| diminution of overflow would result so extensively from canni- 
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vessels of @-feet draft. 
iof. Wards Creek, within 9 miles of the pi 
It is a singular and curious circumstance that the tide in the Man» 


The tide flows up the ee to the mouth 


lchae and Plaquemine flows within 15 miles of actual con 
‘of 200 miles following the stream, above the mouth of the Mi 
| Galveston stands on the right bank of the Amite at its 
the Manchac. The ground is sufficiently elevated to admit the building. 
of a city without any artificial accretion of soil. Were the bed of the 
Manchac made sufficiently deep and wide to admit uninterrupted navi- 
gation, the advantages that would accrue to the commerce of Louisiana 
‘would be certainty immense. The point of contact between boat and 
ship navigation would be removed much farther into the interior of the 
feountry. A route would be opened for the direct introduction of the 
produce of the regions upon the northern waters of the Ohio and Mis- 
isissippi into the fine settlements: of west Florida. 

No great diminution of the waters of the Mississippi could’ be made 
by the Manchac without eee rotluent mass of water that would 
materialiy injure the plantations upon the Mississippi between St. 
Gabriel Church and Bonnet Quarre. 

It may be observed that there are two evils arising from surplus 
water to be remedied. on the Mississippi—one, the incumbent waters in. 
the river; the other, the refluxirom the swamps. It is in most instances 

. — difficult to remove one inconvenience without the oppo- 
site. 
It may be assumed as a postuſatum that no useful purpose, as it re- 
spects the consequences of over low. can ever be answered by drawing 
part of the waters of the Mi: into new channels unless a reser- 
voir, into which the surcharge’ can thrown, exists within a few miles 
of the main stream. (See note.) This advantage is only offered by the 
Plaquemine on the left bank o“ the Mississippi. On the right shore 
Bonnet Quarre Point is the first place where a contiguous deposit for 
the water 8 sufficiently, near the Mississippi. A moment's 
‘inspection of the map will at onde determine this place to be, without 
comparison, the most eligible: lot the creation of a large channel of 
conveyance for: the —— water that e summer injures, 
more or less, the: in itants of 


very 
Louisiana, seated. on the Mississippi 
between Manchac and the English Turn. 

Like the descent at Plaquemine. there must be the same fall from the 
low-water mark at Bonnet Quarre to the level of Lake Pontchartrain: 
that there is from the former place to: the mouth of the Missi: i. The 
actual ance from the Bonnet Quarre to Point Pontchartrain is loss 
than 5 miles. If a large canal of communication was cut. there is ne 
doubt but that am immense quantity of water could be drawn from. the 
Mississippi. an immediate deposit: where the decumbent mass 
could expand, none or very little accumulation of water could take 
place in tne intermediate — between Pontchartrain aud the banks 
of the Mississippi in the parishes of St. Bernard and Orleans. 

How much a canai from Bonnet Quarre to Lake Pontchartrain: would 
benefit the people of Louisiana in their commercial pursuits is very «iffi- 
cult to determine. There is no doubt, however, but that'a great part ot 
the waters of the spring floods could be diverted from the Mississip 
at this place; The real expense attending the necessary works would 
no doubt fall far short of the never-ending expenditures. of the levees; 
and have the advantage of n greater 2 to crops. 

Some persons have contended tnat aw open sluice: of water was 

ed: from Bonnet Quarre; or any similar place. that the: entire body, 
of the river would; from the rapd descent: of the plane, turn into the 
new channel. Such suggestions, though plausible, are unfounded. 

From. actual and vareful measurements the depth of the Missis- ppt 
at Mr. Bringier's, 9 miles below the afflux of the Lafourche, was, from 
the extreme high bank of the river; 153 feet. The depth of Pontchartrain 
is about 18 or 20 feet: never much less or more. The difference betweem 
the maximum and minimum elevation at Mr. Bringier’s Is 23 feet. The 
difference between the common ‘evel of Pontchartrain and the low-water 
level of the Mississippi is about 8 or 10 feet. From these elements it 
results that if we subtract 21 from 153 we bave 130 feet as the depth 
of the Mississi ppl. It we add 10 feet, the perpendicular: fall from jow- 
water level In the river, to 18 feet, the common depth of the lake, and 
take the sum. 28 feet, from 130. the remainder, 102: feet. is the least 
1 of the bottom of the Mississippi below that of Lake Pontchartrain, 

e reason why the narrow necks in the bends of the Mississippi are 
so often and easily cut 8 incumbent water is that they are mere 
walls of sand and earth, which, when broken down, the water tinds 
its usual capacious channel. 

The bed of the Mississippi, like that of all other rivers, is the decpest 
valley In the country through which it flows: (See Note 2.) Nothing 
can we less fou tion, on principles of sound philosophy; than the 
common notion ot the liability of the Mississippi River te desert its 
channel. There exists no data in the country to substantiate this opin- 
jon. Grand Lake, Lake Providence, Lake St. Joseph, Lake St. John, 
and Lake Concordia, and Fause Riviere; on the right bank, aud the 
Yazoo and Homoshitlo Lakes on the cast, were all, no doubt, ome m 
part of the Mississippi bed- These lakes are similar to each other, and 
differ 1 in 1 and nature from all other lakes in 


upward 
ssippl. 
unction with 


ta o 
It this great river has at any time flowed in any other route than 
the present, monuments would to attest that fact. The naturak 


is to protrude the lands near its. outlet. 


rocess of the 3238 
o believe that this protrusion. is still in slow 


ere are good reasons 
operation. s 

All observations made respecting. a canal from Bonnet Quarre will 
equally apply to one, if made from Gen. Vitlaret's or Jumonville's 
aaa vonage helow New Orleans, into Lake Borgne, by Bayou Bienvenu. 

imilar imprevements may also be made from the Mississippi into 
Black Lake at the mouth of the River Aux Chenes and at the pr=irie 
Aux Moucles, but below: English Turn neither commercial facillty or, 
ns 
above the latter place. 

Perhaps, in fact. no situation on the Mississippi could be more honc- 
ficially improved than the space between Villaret’s and Lake Borsue: 
This place has been rende remarkable by the advance toward New 
Orleans of the British Army in December, 1815. 

These general remarks on the Mississippi might be much dilmted, 
but we trust enough has been said to give a correct idea of the country 
adjacent to the bank and inelnded in the Delta of this noble river. 

Fork 1.—No correct judgment can be formed upon the best means of 
obviating the inconvenience of the inundation of the Mississippi witii- 
out peaches | determinate ideas upon the real motion of the water. That 
the rapidity of the mass of Kater in the Mississippi is usually over= 
rated been shown; but not only the body ef the fluid in the river 
has been supposed to move more rapidly it does; in fact, the 
current itself proceeds a much Jess distance in m given time than is 
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commonly henge a The following, taken from actual measurement, 
will illustrate the soundness of the conclusions formed in the text: 

From the Falls of Niagara to Lewiston is 7 miles, following the 
Stream; about 54 miles In a direct line. In this distance the water 
falls 104 feet, and from very careful admeasurement and observation 
runs within a small traction of 4 miles an hour. 

The given fall in the above distance is ven much rete than the 
dep’ on of the plane upon which the ssissippi flows; If the 
motion ot the t mass of water was as great as commonly thought, 
no inundation would succegd-; the fluid must reach the Gulf too soon 
ae erent 8 WaN e Sopa flows ys the main siam 
and mee no place of deposi e Lake Pon Lak 
— e, or the Atchafalaya, it wickly rests on the back lands and 

ally produces a reflux toward the river. 

Water would be reduced to foam by having fall enough to produce 
but very little more acceleration than is allowed to streams mo 
upon planes having very slight inclination, such as the Mississipp’ 
and Atchafalaya. 

Nork 2.—Mr. Schultz, in his travels, makes a similar remark re- 
specting the Mississippi. Most writers on Louisiana, being better 
acquainted with the surface than the bottom of this subject, havo 
drawn contrary conclusions. 


Safeguarding Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 6, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leaye to 
extend my remarks and because it is appropriate to the rivers 
find harbors bill now ander discussion, I extend as a part of my 
remarks an address made by me at the centennial celebration 
anniversary of the Coast and Geodetic Survey: 

Tun UNITED STATES COAST AND GHODETIC SURVEY’S PART IN Tim DEVEL- 

OPMENT OF COMMERCE. 

{An address by Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE at the centennial exercises of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey at the New National Museum, Wash- 
inton, D. C., Wednesday evening, Apr. 5, 1916.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, some day this great country of ours, 
which talks much of preparedness, will realize the truth familiar 
to every American household, that if we are to provide for pre- 
paredness or a future state of contentment we must have and 
maintain a source of revenue. The country can not spend money 
for preparedness or any other purpose unless the people of the 
country have an earning power. ‘The situation is no different 
from that of the family which spends in excess of its income, with 
no trade or occupation to fall back upon. The importance of en- 
couraging the media through which revenue is raised for gov- 
ernmental purposes is therefore clear. We can not forever tax 
the people for preparedness or for any other purpose without 
giving the people the opportunity to earn what they are called 
upon to pay. Neither can we expect the highest type of pa- 
triotism from those who are not prospering and who find their 
individual burdens heavy. 

At the outset, therefore, I wish to make it plain that while we 
are agitating for preparedness in a military sense, we should 
not overlook those substantial instrumentalities of production 
and commerce upon which all preparedness, whether foreign or 
domestic, must depend. It is not necessary to carry the analogy 
further except to remind ourselves that while the State De- 
partment, the Department of Justice, and the War and Navy 
Departments have been with us almost from the beginning of the 
Government, it is only in recent years that we have begun to 
recognize officially and to give direct encouragement to agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and the other wealth-producing factors 
of the Nation. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has been with us 
for 100 years in one department or another, and has been con- 
tributing its part to our commercial development, but it was not 
until President Lincoln’s time that we gave direct Federal recog- 
nition to the development of agriculture; nor was it until 1903 
that commerce and the industries were given recognition at the 
Cabinet table of the Nation. 

OUR FORBFATHERS FORESAW COMMERCE, 


Notwithstanding all this our forefathers had great foresight as 
to the import of our commercial affairs. They considered them 
in the Constitution of the United States when they delegated to 
Congress the power “ to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States”; “ to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes,” and also “to establish post roads,” which in the 
days anterior to the railroads were carriers of the mails, as 
well as of commerce, both by land and water, since water routes 
were held to come under the designation of post roads. 
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The framers of the Constitution dealt in their time with a 
population approximating 4,000,000 people, but they were 
shrewd enough to perceive that the country would expand, and 
that commerce would grow, and in due course come under the 
regulation of law. When they announced the Constitution in 
September, 1787, an extensive international commerce had 
already been developed. It was carried in American ships, 
which did a profitable business, though at great risk, in all the 
seas of the world. It was the active operation of these ships 
and the importance of American interchange with other na- 
tions that induced Thomas Jefferson to suggest the establish- 
ment of a Coast Survey to chart our coasts and otherwise pro- 
vide for the encouragement and safety of American shipping. 
Congress was a laggard in those days, even more than it is ac- 
cused of being now, and it was not until 1816, after. the close of 
the War of 1812, that field operations were undertaken by this 
new arm of the Government service. We are celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of this event to-night, a celebration 
that is timely and appropriate, since so little is known by our 
more than 100,000,000 population of the direct benefits which 
this service is constantly rendering to life and trade. 

PATHFINDING ALONG THE COASTS. 


Organized originally as a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, continuing under the rigorous methods of the Army and 
Navy, and now operating under the civil jurisdiction of the 
newly created Department of Commerce, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey pursues its prosaic work of discovering new water 
routes, charting new regions, and recharting old ones in a 
manner that invokes our highest admiration. Loss of vessels 
along the Atlantic seaboard and on our inland waters was not 
infrequent when the survey was organized 100 years ago, but 
the draft of vessels and the depth of channels were far dif- 
ferent then from what they are to-day. In the beginning it 
was sufficient to make surveys and point out the marine men- 
nees to vessels of so shallow a draft as 12 feet; to-day it is 
necessary to extend the survey over inland waters and across 
tempestuous seas upon which vessels drawing as much as 38 
feet must have leeway for maneuvers. It is not difficult, 
therefore, for those who entertain a kindly appreciation of 
faithful Federal service to understand the extent of the hard- 
ships and privations that must be endured by the men who in 
fair weather or in foul, in daylight or in darkness, mark the 
channels and point out the impediments to navigation in our 
rivers and harbors and upon the high seas. Like the Light- 
house Service or the Coast Guard, which we formerly knew 
as the Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is constantly on duty at the frontier where 
it is needed to preserve and safeguard the life and property 
of our people. I can not respond more happily to the subject 
that has been assigned to me than to say that the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is an arm of the Federal service that is in- 
dispensable both to the Government and to commerce. It is 
made up of as loyal and devoted a body of public servants 
as may be found anywhere under the Stars and Stripes. 

- SILENT PLOTTERS OF THE SBA. 

In the midst of our prosperity, and more particularly since we 
have come to discuss the preparedness of this Nation to main- 
tain its honor in peace or at war, it may be wondered whether 
the Government, and the people who support it, have fully ap- 
preciated the part which the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
played in our commercial development. We may wonder 
whether the business man who has been a great beneficiary of 
this service has thoroughly understood the work and the needs 
of this important bureau, for we knew how easy it is to criticize 
the work of public servants, and how unusual it is to properly 
and justly appraise their services. Here we have a bureau un- 
mixed with political conditions, sharing the perils which beset 
the Army and Navy, and yet which never attains the spotlight. 
Even Congress sometimes unduly stints itself in its efforts to 
protect the public funds when appropriations are sought to sup- 
port the work of these silent sea plotters who sound the lead 
off the rocky coast of Maine or haul the wire drag in the icy 
waters of Alaska. The persistence and the heroism of these men 
pale into insignificance when it comes to the adjustment of the 
dollars and cents. It is one of the misfortunes of these men 
whose hearts and hopes are wrapped up in the serious work they 
have to do that, like “the flower born to blush unseen,” they 
are obliged for the greater part of their lives “to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air.” And in this connection we may 
appropriately observe that while poetry is not sufficient com- 
pensation for self-sacrifice it is still something of a solace. 

CHARTS MUST BE KEPT UP TO DATE. 

Vast as has been our national. growth, and important as it is 

that our water routes shall be made safe for transportation, it is 
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regrettable that the facilities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
both os to men and means, have not been increased in propor- 
tion to the work that is to be done. There is a strange mis- 
understanding in the public mind as to the need of appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors. It is said that appropriations once 
made for improvements, or for maintenance, should be sufficient 
for all time. An outcry is raised when Congress is asked to 
provide for the maintenance of a channel that was dredged last 
year or the year before, as if a channel once dredged would 
forever maintain itself. This sort of reasoning is sometimes in- 
dulged with respect to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, as if a 
chart of a sandy shore made a decade ago would be safe and 
serviceable for the mariner of to-day. 

With the old type sailing vessel giving way to the steamer 
and dreadnaught, with the modern barge taking the place of 
the antiquated canal boat, how absurd it is to hold that the 
ancient condition will suffice for the modern or that nature 
will stop short at the beck of man. No body of men is more 
capable of dealing with the forces of nature than the United 
States Army engineers, and yet I doubt if any of them, efficient 
and capable as they are, would undertake to guarantee that the 
forces of nature in 1920 will not sweep around the most expensive 
but unsupported jetties of 1916. It is Inevitable that new shoals 
will form and that new obstructions to navigation will be dis- 
covered, as it is incontrovertible that artificial channels in tidal 
streams will not forever maintain themselves. They must be 
cared for, just as the horse must be curried. 


OUR COAST LINES EXTENSIVE. 


What the Coast and Geodetic Survey undertakes to do for 
commerce is to keep commerce informed as to hydrographic con- 
ditions. It surveys the waters; it marks upon a chart the under- 
lying conditions; it points the mariner to the lanes of travel 
that are safe; it warns him, so far as it is able to do, of the rocks 
and the shoals that may bring him to grief. When I speak of a 
lack of public appreciation of the invaluable service thus per- 
formed I rely upon the facts as they are revealed by a study 
of our geographical conditions. 

Who stops to think of the extent of the coast lines of the 
United States? Coupled with that of Alaska it exceeds 10,000 
miles. All this is supposed to be traversed by the men whe 
explore our waters for the sake of commerce. 

Add to this 10,000 miles of coast line the actual shore line 
including all the islands, bays, sounds, and rivers in the littoral 
or tidal belt, and we bring into the purview of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for investigation and exploration, for sounding 
by lead, and dragging by wire, no less than 91,000 miles. But 
the work of the bureau does not stop with its oversight of the 
shore lines of continental United States and Alaska. It embraces 
the shore lines of Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the Philippine Islands, whose general shore line 
exceeds 6,300 miles and whose detailed coast line is in excess of 
18,000 miles. Since the commerce of the United States, greater 
within the United States than out of it, finds lodgment in every 
port of this country, and in all our islands and possessions, and 
in every nation of the world, it is easy to understand how tre- 
mendously important it is that our coast charts should be 
accurate and up to date. 


HIDDEN DANGERS AND THEIR AVOIDANCE. 


In discussing the relation of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to commerce, the element of human life must be considered. 


It is bad enough that valuable property in ships and cargo shall 
go to destruction upon uncharted rocks, but it is deplorable | 


that human life should thus be lost, and yet each great storm 
on any of our coasts brings its chapter of accidents. The 
wreck of the revenue cutter Tahoma on an uncharted reef in 
Alaskan waters is easily recalled. For days the captain and 
men drifted about in an open boat, and were finally rescued, but 
the valuable property of the Government was lost. There are 
many such instances. The crash of the Titanic against a berg 
in the waters of the Atlantic, and the loss of hundreds of lives is 
still fresh in the minds of the reading public. These and hun- 
dreds of other tragedies of the sea contribute to the annual toll 
which is due to a iack of information as to hidden dangers. It 
is possible that many of these accidents would have occurred in 
spite of any survey, and yet it may be assumed that the incom- 
pleteness of the survey of the American coast is responsible for 
many of them. 

I shall give some facts later with respect to the work that 
is yet to be done, especially as it pertains to some of the more 
frequented watercourses along the Atlantic coast. For the pres- 
ent I shall cite the figures of passengers carried on the vessels 
ef the United States which are obliged to report to the Super- 
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vising Inspector General of the Steamboat-Inspection Service, 
They are imposing. I wish all those who give little heed to 
the life-saving functions of the Government and who are some- 
times led into violent criticisms of public service after reading 
of exceptional accidents, might peruse these figures. 

SOME FIGURES AS TO PASSENGERS. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the number of pas- 
sengers carried on steam vessels obliged to report to the Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service, and these were not all the water-borne 
passengers by any means, was 307,348,008 passengers. Dividing 
this number by 107, the total number of passengers lost, it is 
shown that only 1 passenger was lost for 2,872,411 passengers 
carried. The total number of lives lest from all causes, includ- 
ing passengers and crew, was 368. 

Wherever commerce is there human life is also. It is not 
unfair, therefore, in discussing the relation of commerce to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to introduce this human-life feature. 
But if we were to ignore it altogether, the commerce side of 
the question is formidable enough. We can even afford to elimi- 
nate the Government’s own interest, including naval vessels 
and the fleets of the various departments, including that of 
the Army, which, although it is not generally known, includes 
about 2,500 vessels. All these have to do with the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; but my purpose now is to intro- 
duce the commercial statistics so far as I have been able to 
assemble them. I am unable to give the figures with respect 
to our coastwise trade. For some unaccountable reason Con- 
gress has never made any appropriation to enable us to obtain 
statistics as to the business done along the Atlantic seaboard. 
I presume the same condition prevails on our other coasts. 

ESTIMATING COASTWISE TONNAGE FROM LOSSES. 

The Secretary of Commerce has sought to obtain appropria- 
tions for this purpose, but they have not been granted to him. 
It is a fair presumption, however, that our coastwise trade in 
tonnage and value is not far below that of our foreign trade. 
However, this is but a guess. We have haphazard statistics 
brought up through commercial bodies, but they are not de- 
pendable. However, we can tell something about our losses. 
They constitute so small a percentage of the entire commerce 
of the const as to be an indication of its magnitude. A few 
years ago a voluntary board of experts reported to the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association that in 10 years, from 1900 to 
1909, inclusive, there had been no less than 5,700 disasters to 
shipping along the Atlantic seaboard. ‘The loss of 2,200 lives 
was involved and more than $40,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed. If these figures may be relied upon, and they were 
taken principally from the Life-Saving Bureau statistics, it is 
to be inferred that the volume of trade along the Atlantic ren- 
board that passed safely was enormous. 

We are more fortunate with regard to statistics in our foreign 
trade, all of which, of course, passes from or returns to the 
United States through charted waterways. <A perusal of these 
figures is illuminating. They throw much light mpon mooted 
questions with respect to tonnage and values in geographical 
divisions of the United States, and they serve to emphasize the 
value of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. I intend to present 
as a part of this address an official statement by the Department 
of Commerce of the number and net tonnage of sailing and steam 
vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade of the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, but for con- 
venience shall summarize the totals. Our greatest foreign 
trade, tonnage and values considered, is along the Atlantic sea- 
board, but including the Pacific, the Gulf, and the Great Lakes 
the number of vessels coming and going during the year re- 
ferred to was 80,667. Their net tonnage aggregated 106,571,986, 
and their total value was $3,785,468,512. The detailed statement 
is as follows: 

SIGNIFICANT FOREIGN COMMERCE STATISTICS. 


Number and net tonnage of apie and stcam vessels entered and cleared 
=” He foron trade of the United States during the fiscal year cnded 
une 30, 3 


[By geographical divisions,] 


Total entered 
and cleared. 
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Total values of tmports and exports into and from the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 191}. 
[By mode of transportation and geographical divisions.} 


120, 983, 430 
104, 996, 047 


Til] 20) 441, 982 


316, 819, 289 


Note.—The above tables cover only the commerce of the United States with lor- 
eign countries. No data are available for the domestic coastwise commerce. 


A COMMERCE WORTH WORKING For. 


These figures relating to foreign and domestic commerce, 
which may be credited up to our aids to navigation, speak elo- 
quently for themselves. It is to be regretted that they do not 
speak loud enough to be heard by the beneficiaries in commerce 
whose interest in a continuance of the service would assist 
in procuring for it the congressional recognition it deserves. 
Men of commerce, if they would only stop long enough to con- 
sider the needs of the service which serves them, could speak 
more eloquently upon this subject than can the tireless workers 
who heave the lead and draw the wire drags. In the presence 
of scientists and explorers, professors of universities, and 
picked men of the Army and Navy, I shall not attempt a dis- 
cussion of the technical phases of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. I am fairly familiar with the practical side of it, and that, 
I take it, is about equal to the average information possessed 
by the millions of passengers who sail upon the steamboats and 
the thousands of merchants and traders who busy themselves 
with the commerce that seeks the markets of the world. 

I know what it means for a vessel to run upon the sands; 
I can understand the sensation of striking a pinnacle rock, If 
I were the captain of a merchant vessel I would not enjoy a 
meeting with the owners if the ship entrusted to my care had 
run upon a bar that was not marked in last year’s chart. If I 
were captain of a naval vessel under like circumstances I would 
expect to be court-martialed. I think all of us, scientists or 
laymen, understand the significance of running a ship aground, 
And yet it is not impossible that a new captain with an old 
chart, or a smart captain without any chart at all, may find 
that the shifting sands have made impassable the course he 
ran when he made his voyage the year before, It is not im- 
probable that venturing into new territory he may run upon 
the point of a rock which he did not know was there. All these 
things have occurred to of merchant vessels, and even 
to officers of the highest skill in the Navy. It is because these 
things have happened and because they are bound to happen 
so long as the winds blow and the tides ebb and flow, that the 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey must be supported and 
extended. 

SURVEYING IN DISTANT TERRITORY. 

We can not adequately survey u coast line of 10,000 miles with 
men and equipment for 5,000 miles. We can not increase the 
area over which the force must operate without Increasing the 
force. We can not successfully survey the Philippine Islands 
and our other island possessions and continue effectively the 
work along the shore lines of continental United States without 
neglecting a part of the work in one place or the other; and 
yet it is evident so long as nature continues to roll the waves of 
the ocean against our sandy shores that the changes must be 
studied and observed. 

Compare the work that is going on in Alaska with the work 
nlong the lower regions of the Mississippi River. The Coast 
nnd Geodetic Survey has recently made a relocation of the 
Kuskokwim River, which empties into the Bering Sea. Com- 
merce is picking its way along that river into the rapidly devel- 
oping Alaskan Territory; but men and vessels were required to 
de this work. and they had to be drawn from other sections of 
the country. The Kuskokwim River, wonderful stream that it 
is, is only an insignificant part of the work that is awaiting the 
surveyors in Alaskan waters. The pinnacle rock prevails in 
that territory, and, left uncharted, threatens the vessels which 
attempt to enter it; and yet the surveyors have only begun 
their work in Alaska. 

MISSISSIPPI AND THE ATLANTIC, 

Now, as to the Gulf approaches to the Mississippi: The com- 
merce in that vicinity warrants a careful and accurate survey. 
We are informed that nature's constant changes have worked 


‘wonders at this point. The original depth of 10 fathoms of 


water off Southeast Pass of the Mississippi has shoaled up to a 
a few feet only. Big ships can no longer enter. When the 
commercial public grows tired of denouncing pork-barrel ap- 
propriations for rivers and harbors it may find food for serious 
thought in the proposition that commerce is more interested in 
the maintenance of channels than are the overworked engineers 
of the United States Army, or even the Members of Congress, 
who stand a good deal of unwarranted abuse because they en- 
deavor to keep the channels of commerce in order. 

In closing, I wish to refer to the Atlantic seaboard. I am 
interested in the safety of life and commerce on all our coasts, 
but by reason of familiarity with the Atlantic coast, I may be 
pardoned for calling attention to a few of its needs. Suppose 
some day, as many experts think probable, the Caribbean Sea 
should become the base of a great naval warfare. Florida un- 
doubtedly would become a center of American activities. Her 
inland waterways, so far as they are fit, would be serviceable 
for supply and munition ships and for small vessels of the 
Navy. We can not count too much on these waterways now, 
for they haye not been improved as they should have been. 
But what layman ever knew, or knows now, that the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has 72,000 square miles of hydrographic 
surveying ahead of it before all sides of the Florida coast are 
thoroughly covered? j 

Our needs by way of protection against reefs and shoals 
around the Florida coast are far more extensive than they are 
in the Alaskan waters, and yet in Alaska but 8 per cent of the 
paren waters have been surveyed to the satisfaction of the 

ureuu. 
DANCERS OF CAPE HATTERAS. 

The dangers of Cape Hatteras are known to every American, 
and the currents that abound on that treacherous coast demand 
the frequent inspection and oversight of the chart makers. 
Just above Hatteras, along the North Carolina coast, the shore 
line is constantly changing, as is well known. Inlets close and 
open according to the whims of nature. It is an interesting 
historical fact that no living man is now able to locate the 
inlet through which passed the Sir Walter Raleigh expedition, 


which made the first English settlement on Roanoke Island in 


1584. That the vessels of Amidas and Barlow entered Croatan 
Sound is well established, but the channel through which they 
came has long since disappeared. 

The closing of inlets as far north as New York has not been 
of infrequent occurrence in the course of the last century, nor 
has the aceretion or recession of land where the waves and 
storms have played upon it. : 

Near Chincoteague Inlet, Va., is a comparatively new harbor, 
known as the Assateague anchorage. It owes its existence to 
a natural change in the coast line at the south end of Assateague 
Isand, which has converted an exposed bight into a well- 
protected and much-frequented harbor. This harbor is pre- 
ferred by local shipping to some of the artificial harbors of 
refuge along the const. It has an added importance because it 
is the only harbor between the entrances to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays, but it must be examined frequently in order 
that the shifting sands may be so charted as not to deceive the 
mariner, 

SHOALS ALONG THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 

Advancing along the coast to the New Jersey and Delaware 
shores, where shipping increases, it is observed that at the 
present time the Coast and Geodetic Survey stands in need of 
funds to survey and resurvey about 13,000 square miles off- 
shore. There are shoals constantly forming on these shores 
which should be examined and charted in the interests of navi- 
gation. This is an crea which is presumed to have passed the 
pioneer stage, but it evinces that same disposition to conform 
to the forces of nature that prevail in less frequented waters. 

More remarkable than this, however, is the situation with re- 
spect to the waters approaching the great metropolis of New 
York. The rivers and harbors bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives carries an appropriation of $700,000 
to extend and deepen the channel from the sea to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, a very important work that should have been com- 
pleted long ago. The reason for this appropriation is that there 
are obstructions In the channel, possibly of rock formation, 
which make navigation perilous for the dreadnaughts of the 
Navy. When vessels of 12 feet draft were sailing into New 
York Harbor it made no difference about this channel, but the 
increase in the size and draft of vessels has made a difference 
and the lead and the drag must be invoked again. 

ROCKS A MENACE IN BAST RIVER, X. Y. 

There are rocks in the East River, as everyone knows. Some 
of them are of the pinnacle type, and, strange as it may seem, 
have only recently been located. As late as 1915 the wire drag 
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was used by the Coast Survey in the East River, locating certain 
dangerous shoals, which are a menace to navigation, and which 
in the event of war would seriously handicap our battleships. 
It commercial New York, exposed as it is to the guns of a 
hostile fleet, is just beginning to make discoveries of new for- 
mations and obstructions in its waterways, it is high time that 
the people clsewhere along our coast line should wake up to the 
importance of increasing and developing the Coast and Geodetic 
Service. 

I have not time to further discuss the work along the Atlantic 
coast, except to say that the Maine waters abound in rocks and 
shoals, The wire-drag service is badly needed there, as it is 
all along the New England coast. The report of a recent 
survey in the vicinity of the Rockland naval trial course dis- 
covered no less than four shoals, on any one of which a battle- 
ship might have been seriously damaged. It is noteworthy also 
that in a survey of the approaches to Narragansett Bay, one of 
our most beautiful sheets of water, evidences of hidden forma- 
tions were discovered. As late as 1914 the wire-drag party 
found no less than 50 shoals at the entrance to Buzzards Bay, 
from which vessels now pick their way into the newly con- 
structed Cape Cod Canal. 

A WORD TO THE BENEFICIARIES. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is as far as my time will permit me 
to go. Enough has been said, I trust, to show the value of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Service to commerce and the Nation. 
What has been said I hope may attract the favorable at- 
tention of those who reap the advantages of the service with- 
out knowing the difficulties with which it has to contend. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is worthy the highest praise that 
you and I can bestow upon it. It has had a long and useful 
career. It has been less appreciated than it deserves. Its 
work is not finished; it never will be. So long as the winds 
and tidal currents exist, so long as the waters of the ocean beat 
upon our shores, so long as the waterways and canals of the 
interior are capable of bearing the burden of commerce, just 
so long will the work of the survey be necessary for the pro- 
motion of trade and the preservation of life and property. 


Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. M. JACOWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 7, 1916. 


Mr, JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to incorporate into 
my remarks at this time an argument made by me before the 
oop aaa on Rivers and Harbors of the House February 2, 
1916: 


COMMI?TTER ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1916. 


The committee met at 10,30 o'clock a. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Taylor, are you ready to proceed? 
Mr. TarLon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed now with our 
side, as this is the day set for ft. I present, first, Mr. Jacoway, who 
desires to speak in regard to the improvement of the Arkansas River. 


STATEMENT OF HON. H. M, JACOWAY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
ARKANSAS. 


Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to my 
certain knowledge this committee has been in session for a number of 
weeks listening to the arguments of Congressmen, Senators, and various 
representatives of commercial bodies from many sections in regard to 
various and sundry river and harbor projects. I appreciate the fact 
that the committee is more or less tired, and for that reason will go 
through with the remarks I have to submit to the committee in as hasty 
a manner as the subject will permit. 

I will try to reduce my remarks to the least possible compass and 
present the subject in the light of testimony that has been taken in 
regard to the Arkansas River being made navigable, at least from its 
mouth to Ozark, in Franklin County. When that is done, I will leave 
the final disposition of this important question to the good sense and 
the judgment of this committee for them to decide what projects shall 
be incorporated into the rivers and harbors bill for Arkansas River for 
the coming year. 

In stating my case, Mr. Chairman, I will be very frank to say that 
we have the favorable report of the district engineer’s office at Little 
Rock, Ark., and haye an unfavorable report from the division engineer 
and the Chief of Engineers of the War Department, Gen. Kingman. 
contend that in this case the report of the district engineer should 
prevall, due to the fact that he has more first-hand, complete, and 
detailed knowledge of the project than the Chief of Engineers has or 


can cit 4 have. This matter should not be lightly passed and sh 
y 


considered this committee. 
The CHAIRMAN. You are addressing yourself to the report on the 
Arkansas River made by the Board of Engineers to the Chief of Engi- 


neers in response to a provision in the rivers and barbors bill of 19157 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes; section 14, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BURGESS, Is this A. B. Putnam the engineer who died? 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes; he was the district engincer who was formerly 
stationed at Little Rock, Ark. = 

I will introduce this question to the committce by stating that the 
Arkansas River has been the subject of serious consideration by the 
Federal Government ever since the year 1832. The first project that 
was adopted for this river was in that year, and it called for snag- 

ing purposes alone. That was the only project for the Arkansas 

iver up to and including the year 1866, one year after the Civil 
War, at which time a ogal project was taken on for Fort Smith in 1876. 
In 1879 the Arkansas from Fort Smith to Wichita, Kans., received a 
painstaking consideration at the hands of the Government, and in 
1880 a local project for Pine Bluff was also added and an appropria- 
tion made for this AGA In 1886 improvement on the river between 
Little Rock and the Mississippi River, at a cost of $2.588,544 received 
the sanction of the Federal Government at the bands of the district 
engineer's office. 

n 1888 an examination of the Arkansas River from its mouth and 
to a point 420 miles above on the Arkansas River also received the 
sanction of the Federal Government, in the form of a favorable report 
emanating from the district officer's office at Little Rock, calling for 
an_appropriation of $16,360,000. 

In 1902 these two local projects and the project from Fort Smith 
to Wichita, Kans., and from the mouth of the river up to the Arkansas 
was made one ge ap 

In 1910 Mal. V. L. Walker made another report, and an appro- 
priation calling for two snag boats to operate between the mouth 
of the river and Ozark also met with favor at the hatis of the Federal 
Government. 

I will state to the committee that I am not a civil engineer, that I 
know nothing of that profession, and I can only present to this com- 
mittee the testimony of civil engineers who have given this matter 
serious and thoughtful consideration and then let this great River 
and Harbor Committee of the House sit as a jury and return a verdict 
as refiected by the weight of the testimony. 

It will be my object this morning in presin the case of the 
Arkansas River to the committee to deal with it from two heads, 
one under the head of the engineering features, and the other under 
the head of the benefit derived from navigation. 

In Maj. Putnam's report, speaking from the standpoint of en- 
gineering, he states—if I get his idea correctly—that between the mouth 
of the river and the city of Little Rock there are 13.8 miles of dredgin 
to be done. He also states that the ratio of dredging rivers is abou 
1 mile out of every 25 miles. Taking that as a basis, the dredging 
to be done would be approximately 6 or 7 miles more from Little Rock, 
Ark., up to the Oklahoma line, making the sum total of 20 miles 
in all to be dredged from the mouth of the Arkansas River up to 
Fort Smith before the river could be made navigable and a depth 
obtained of 4 feet from the mouth up to Little Rock and a depth of 3 
or 3% feet obtained from Little Rock to Ozark. At this juncture I 
wish to state that if ever the amount of dredging to be done on this 

t stream were twice as much as indicated by me, that this river 
should be made nayigable even if twice or three times the number of 
dredge boats as are now available should have to be supplied to carry 
this project to a successful ending. 

In this respect I would say, Mr. Chairman, there is a varlance as 
to the number of dredge boats that will be necessary to dredge out 
this river from the mouth up to Ozark, in Franklin County. But 
taking the report of Maj. Putnam here, and arguing to the proposi- 
tlon that there are 20 miles of river to be d we also find there 
is a report that each of these two 28 


es from its mouth up to Wichita, Kanma distance of 461 miles. 


reports of the engineers, as to how many dredge boats it would take 
in order to carry this project to a successful consummation, and so 
devoutly 8 the ple of Arkansas. 

I wish to submit further that from the standpoint of commerce it 
will be interesting to read a little statement here, which is a civil 
engineer’s epigram from one of the best Government engineers that 
I think ever lived in the State of Arkansas. He was a most compe- 
tent official, and made a careful, painstaking investigation of is 
project; his heart was in It, and he desired that his report reflect the 
truth. The name of this deserving official was Col. H, S. Taber. In 
a report made by Col. Taber, which will be found in House Document 
No. 234, in the Fiftieth Congress, speaking of the commerce that would 
come to this river, he sas SPT 

The CraremMan. What is that report? 

Mr. JacowayY. That is Document No. 234, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. In speaking of this project he says, under the head of Com- 
merce : 

“The rapid increase in prosperity in this State—Arkansas—during 
the two years spent at this office reminds me more of the frontier 
growth of the West than of the growth of a State of the age of this 


one. 

“Tt is a difficult matter to give in condensed form any idea of the 
immenso gomg of produce that is waiting the opening of this river 
to na tion. 

“In E short reach from Dardanelle to Fort Smith, on the south side 
of the river only, about 70,000 bales of cotton are raised now, and the 
amount is steadily increasing. This cotton can be sent to New 
Orleans at 60 cents per bale by boat. If sent by rail, it costs $2.25 
per bale, exclusive of ferrlage and cost of hauling by wa s. Corn 
and wheat command good prices in Little Rock, but the raflroad rates 
are so high that it can not be moved. 

“Timber that sells in Little Rock as hi as $75 per 1.000 is 
abundant in this section, but can not be marketed owing to the high 
freight rates. 


“What has been said of this section applies with greater or less 
force to the entire reach from Little Rock to Fort Smith, A just 
conception of what benefits are likely to accrue can only be found by 
looking at some great fertile river 8 in the Northern or Eastern 
States as they were years ago and as t since led up 
and with its river improved. 

“ What benefits have accrued to that community will surely: accrue 
to this, with this addition, that the mineral resources of this valley are 
to be added. Its coal products alone and its wealth of timber will place 
it well to the fore. 

“When the vast acreage of the Indian Territory is brought under 
cultivation its products must | pene way. That already well-known 
and. exceedingly fertile State of Kansas will find Fort Smith or Little 
Rock its pegrest water outlet eventually. 

“Tt win be seen bow difficult it is to handle this 


ey are now, 


tion 


He also states that this plan, with the estimates. is condensed, from 
the fact that the time to prepare it has been limited. He said further: 

“This plan, with the estimates, is condensed from the fact that the 
time to prepare it has been limited. Time has been given to elabora- 
in examinations rather than to elaboration in this plan, The 
data is at hand for elaboration if the same is desired." 

Mr. KENNEDY. What date is that, Mr. Jacoway? 

Mr. Jacowax. That is 1888. 

Mr. Boonxn. Will -you 1 Aguin what you -said the rates 
on cotton by river and rail are, and the points 

Mr...Jacoway. Col. Taber said the rates by rail were $2.25 per bale, 
and if shipped by boat it was 60 cents per bale. 

Mr. KENNEDY. From what point to what point? 

Mr. Jacoway. He takes the initial point of shipment as Dardanelle 
and terminating at New Orleans. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you state now what the rates are from the 
same point to the same, point- i 

‘Mr. Jacoway. The river point? 

“The: CuatrMan. The rate by rail and river? 

Mr..Jacoway. No; I can not, offhand, but will supply this informa 
tion to the committee. I will state now, for the benefit of the commit- 
tee. if you desire, I can put into my remarks a table showing those rates. 
The CHAIRMAN. We would be glad to have vou do that. 


STATEMENT or TRAFFIC BUREAU OFTHE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Statement showing the present rail rates and the boat rates from ricer points to Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Lonis, Mo.. 
Memphis, Tenn... 


Freight moving {rom Cincinnati, Louisville, ani 
The above rates have been effective for only 1 year, 
The estimated saving to the Pine Bluff shippers during 


d St. Louis to Pine Bluff is handled by 3 boat lines and from Memphis by 2 lines. 
and it will be noted that they are from 20 to 75 per cent lower than the rail rates. 
the past year on traffic {from these points alone is $4,000, and the movement is doubling every few months. 


Statement comparing the class rates from St. Louis, Aa., 10 Pins Bluf and Little Rock, Ark., with the rates to various other points where the distance is the same or greater. 


Class rates (cents per 100 pounds). 


St. Louis to— 
Fine Bluff and Little Rock, Ark.. 100 85 65 49| 27 1 
80 62 49 39 28 4 
96 7 58 46 37 4 
65. 50 39 31 25 4 
63 52} 42 26 21 5 
78 66 53 34 26 5 
90 75 65 50 40 
90 75 65 50 -40 
90 75 65 50 -40 2 
go to 
St. Paul, Minn PP ͤ — R 442 60 5 40 25 20 5 
Kansas City, Mo. 451 80 65 45 32 27 3 
Memphis, denn 535 85 65 55 43 37 6 
Mobile, Ala 866 110 90. 75 58 47 |. 
P: y 912 110 90 75 58 47 
784 s| 83 73 5 44 
923 3 83 73 5 4“ 
768 8| 83 73 54 44 
508 8 -79 e| sj 47 
491 98 s7 78 62 50 
670 90 75 65 50 40 
-809 80 75 20 40 
654 90 15 65 50 40 
-750 65 57 44 30 26 |. 
850 75 65 50 35 30 
987 8 2 55 39 33 
1,092 90 78 60 42 30 
1. 160 100 85 65 45 38 
1,047 91 78 60 42 36 
360 89 7 50 45 3 7 
360 86 72 57 43 3⁴ 8 
30 8 22 90 88 4 9 
State of Oklahoma. 360 85 70 58 50 43 10 
r AETR T ðò- ß . ... 360 82 69 57 45 33 11 
1 I. C. C. Decision 30, I. C. C., 153. 
Tariffs used: 1, F. A. Leland’s, S. W. L., I. O. C., 1088: 2, M. P. Washburn’s, I. C. C., 110; 3, W. T. L., I. O. O., A602; 4, W. T. L. I. C. C., A404: 5, W. T. I. I. C. C., A 
0. E. Fulton &, 1. C. G., A108: J, I. C. C. Decision 20, L C. C., 682; 8, 1. C. C. Decision 28, I. C. G., 193; 9, Railroad Commission of Texas rates; eiad Oommen of 


6, C. E 
Oklahoma rates; 11, Railroad Commission of Arkansas rates. 
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Effect of water competition on rail rates at Memphis, Tenn., as against Pine Rluff and Little Rock, Ark. 


ý Mom his, T. miles 
C —— 22 7 —2ä ae 
Pine Bluit and Littie Rock. 
lass rate to— 


Rate per ton 1 lied to 

ate per rm. ‘emphis a 

Rectistig preset P Bluff end Little R 
. * 


ͤ••G 6 2*7*ã*ũö: 6666 „46635352: G —ͤ—v—R ũ2æakla· „„ 


— — ö — ** — 


Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Buffalo, | Detroit, Cleveland, Dayton, | Cincinnati, 
N.Y.’ Mich. Ohio. ohio” Ohio 


Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Nashville, Tenn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Tariff reference: Leland’s S. W. L. Tariff 45 J, I. C. C. 1017. 
Water rates applying by boat from Memphis, Tenn., to Pine Bluff, Ark. Classes: 1, 45 cents; 2, 40 cents; 3, 30 cents; 4, 25 cents; 5, 25 cents. 


Exmurr B.—AU-rail rates in effect to Memphis, Tenn. (southern classification). , 


88888888888 


Tariffs naming rates not available for Atlanta, Ga., Knox 
Tar fl references: A, Washburn’s Mississippi River Pi 


A 108; D, W. H. Hosmer’s W. T. L. Tariff 


rates. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Here is n gentleman who has investi 
this not only of his own knowledge but from the tart 

Mr. Jacoway. I will just state, Mr. Chairman, that 
opinion is this, and it is by experts that the reduction in the freight 
rates to the people of Arkansas that will rosin age dae s follow from im- 
provement of the Arkansas River from its mouth to the Oklahoma line 
will be a decrease of from 80 to 300 per cent. I think this statement 
will be abundantly borne out by the facts, 8 

Mr. Freak. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Jacoway. Les. 

Mr. Frear. Is this the report of Col. Harry Taylor, the one that you 
have been reading from? 

Mr. Jacoway. No; this is Col. H. S. Taber, 

Mr. Frear, Col, Harry Taylor, I see, was present at the hearing in 
November, 1915 

Mr Jacoway, This is 1888. That which I have just stated is borne 
out by the testimony of Col. Taber, This project for the Arkansas River 
received his sincere official approval. He says it is not only feasible but 
it is practicable, and that the Government can carry it to a successful 
consummation with a slight outlay of money in comparison to what It 
spends upon other streams of less dignity and far less merit. In a later 
report, which will be designated as ument No, 510, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, second session, and for the information of the committee, I want 
to quote from the report made b; Maj. Walker, In that report he says, 
Mr. Chairman, speaking of freight rates. page T: 

“That the freight rate on coal from the coal fields west of Little Rock 
is exorbitant in comparison with the rates from other fields there is no 
ie pa The rates from the southern Illinois fields are shown in the 

ollowing: 3 

„Southern Illinois fields to East St. Louis, 76 miles, $0.36 per ton; 

southern Illinois fields to Chicago, 260 miles, $0.90 per ton; southern 


ted, and he gives 
commission. 


Mr. KENNEDY. The report here says it would have no effect on freight | ee fields to Memos, 


the consensus of ; Miles, 


82 
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Classes (cents per 100 pounds). 
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ille, Tenn., B Ala., Chattan Tenn., Macon, Ga. 
River 1 oints Tariff No. 1. 8.6 i B, Eugene Morris’s Tariff 15 Hi, I. C. C., 471; C, C. E. F Iton's Tariff 108 E, I. C. C. 
TEO Q) 3 


239 miles, $1 per ton; Spadra Riba 2 to 


e Rock, 105 miles, $1. r ton; southern Illinois fields to Little 
Rock, 335_ miles, $2.70: southern Illinois fields to Monroe, „ 580 
miles, $2. 25. per ton; southern Illinois fields to Alexandria, La., 630 


$2.60, 

Now, in that report which I have just read to you he says, further: 

“Showing the average rate out of the southern Ilinois fields to the 
several places mentioned as 4.7 mills a ton-mile, while out of the Ar- 
kansas field to Little Rock it is 12 mills a ton-mile, the rate out of the 
latter field being nearly two and one-half times that out of the former.” 

He makes comment, as follows: 

“Taking Denning, 119 miles from Little Rock, as representing the 
average point of origin for coal shipments, and taking one-half a cent a 
ton-mile as reasonable charge for haulage and 20 cents a ton flat for 
terminal costs, on account of sbort haul, the reasonable rate out of the 
Arkansas coal fields to Little Rock becomes 80 cents a ton, a reduction 
of 45 cents a ton on the present rate.“ 

In other words, Mr. Chairman and tlemen of the committee, every 
ton of coal shipped out of Spadra or nning fields by river transporta- 
tion, the rate now beng rohibitive on the railroad, there would be 
saved to the city of Little Rock in freight rates on coal alone the mag- 
nificent sum of $86,500 a year, as reflected by the report of Maj. 
Walker; and it will be far ter now, for this report of Maj, Walker 
was made in 1910 and this 1916. 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask you a question eet there? s 

Mr. Jacowax. Just a minute. He further says that the saving of 
freight rates to the other towns between Fort Smith and Little Kock, 
Ozark, such towns as Coal Hill, Atkins, Clarksville, Dardanelle, Rus- 
sellville, Plummerville, Argenta, Morrilton, and Conway, an additional 
saving on coal alone of another $86,500 a year, making, in all, $176,000 
a year saving on coal rates to the State of Arkansas. He makes the 
other significant suggestion that there would be an additional saving 
on the price of the output of coal as it comes from the mines, These 
facts alone are worthy of your most serious consideration, 
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Now, your question, Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. Frear. I was going to ask, after 18 years succeeding the report, 
how „many tons of coal been carried on the Arkansas River las 
year? 

Mr. Jacoway. I will state, in response to your question, that there 
has been no way of ascertaining how much freight moves upon the 
Arkansas River. I regret that such is the case. 

With all due respect to the engincer’s report, it states that the ton- 
nage upon the Arkansas River is decreasing each year; it also says that 
only 55,000 tons of 1 705 was moved upon the Arkansas River last 
year. In answer I wish to say to this committee that this is as 
erroneous a statement as was ever incorporated into a public document, 
If the engineer who made that report had looked west out of his window 
across the river to the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co, and then 
secured the tonnage of crushed rock that went alone from there for 
the purpose of revetting the banks of the Mississippi River he would 
have found in that single item that last year 160, tons of crushed 
rock went down the Arkansas River for the purpose of improving the 
Mississippi River banks, 

Mr. rear. How far was that carried? 

Mr. Jacoway. That was carried from Little Rock to the mouth of 
he aerate River, a distance of 174 miles, and how much farther I 
do not know. 

Mr. Treapway. In view of Mr. Jacoway’s statement, contradicting 
so completely the report of the Chief of Engineers, I would like to 
ask the gentlemen If they can suggest any way in which the committee 
can secure information, if we do not put credence in statements such as 
are submitted to us? 

Mr. Jacoway. I will state that a member of the Arkansas delegation 
pr je to get from the War Department the total tonnage that 
floated’ upon the Arkansas River last year, what boats carried it, what 
wes the nature of the tonna when it was shipped, and, as yet, we 
have been unable to get it. do know that when this report says that 
only 55,000 tons of freight went down the Arkansas River last year it 
is an erroneous statement. I do not say it was incorporated into the 
* 5 but, perhaps, it was unintentionally and unwit- 

ngly done. 

he CHAIRMAN. Are you able to supply this statement? 7 
Mr. Jacoway. I think I can; and the reason I know about this ton- 

nage is due to this fact: I introduced a bill last year 3 tox its 

object the purchase of 15 acres of land from Fort Logan II. Root, 
across the river, for the use and benefit of the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. In a way I was recognized by Speaker CLARK, on ac- 
count of it being in the nature of an emergency matter, and by talk- 
ing with Mr. W. W. Dickinson I found this to be true. This fact was 
further shown, and in the testimony taken before the board of engi- 

- neers at Little Rock in November last I think it is so apparent that it 
can not be suceessfully contradicted. I think I will have no trouble 
whatever in getting that tonnage for the committee, 

Mr. Treapway, In statistical form? 

Mr. Jacoway. I do not know. Mr. Dickinson can give a detailed 
3 ang possibly will state, I suppose, that he shipped so many 
ons of rock, A 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you speaking of the entire tonnage on the river? 

ate: AONAR, I do not suppose I can get all of that. I would not 
sa comd, 

Mr. Gooner. Could it not be obtained through the boards of trade 
along the river? 

Mr. Jacoway. I do not see how it could, Mr. Boougr, for this rea- 
son: They keep no record of freight inbound and outbound ; and I 
think that is one weak — 5 in the engineer's department down there. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the people were to make an effort to get that 
done, I think ey could accomplish it. 

Mr. Jacoway. If the committee wants information alon. 
I invite their careful readin: 
November. 


Ave 


that line 


is stated that 2,696 tons of coal were shipped 7 miles. That is all it 
shows in the last report. Of course, you have addressed yourself 
largely to the question of coal shipments 18 years ago on an estimate. 
I was going to ask if your contention is that this a misstatement, 
so far as coal shipments are concerned? 

Mr. Jacoway. I do not know what you have reference to. 

Mr. FREAR. I was speaking of the report, which you may not have 
seen before. e 

Mr. TRBADWAY. Not as a question to Mr. Jacoway, but may I ask, 
for information personally as a member of the committee, in what 
manner do the Board of Engineers secure their information which is 
incorporated In these reports 

The CHAIRMAN, In varlous ways, but chiefiy from boards of trade 
and other commercial bodies near the water in the way of replies to 
questions seeking the desired information. 

Mr. Treapway. I think, in view of the Representative’s statement 
that this is a gross error, for the information of the committee we 
ought elther to secure further details as to where they secure their 
figures or else secure them ourselves. 

Mr, Jacoway. I will answer wen question again, if you will per- 
mit me. In the report of Maj. tnam for this year—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Just one moment. In some instances communi- 
ties appoint a committee on statistics and have them gather and fur- 
nish data to the engineers, which are incorporated in their reports. 
But these statistics may be gathered in other ways. 

Mr. Treapway. That evidently has not been done in this case, be- 
cause the statistics are not satisfactory to the representatives. 

Mr. BOOHER, I find here on page 84 of the hearings a letter that 
was introduced. 

Mr. Jacoway. Answering the question further, I call attention to 
Document No. 461, present session, on e 9. Maj. Putnam, the dis- 
trict engineer for Little Rock, at the bottom of the page, section 7, 
Says: 

“I have not ayailable an analysis of the freight movement in the 
Arkansas Valley from which to determine the quantity that would be 
affected in dependable transportation lines on the Arkansas River. 
In the. report upon the examination of the river between Little Rock 
and Ozark, this was given as 608.000 tons for that 144 miles of river. 

f this quantity 400,000 tons was coal. By using this as a basis, 
the assumption may be made that the total tonnage of freights that 
would be affected by dependable transportation lines on the Arkansas 
River from its mouth to Muskegee and Fort Gibson would be 675,000 
98 freights and 600,000 tons of coal, making a total of 

275,000 tons.” 
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May I supplement this statement with the observation that if the 


committee will read the reports of Col. Taber, Maj. Walker, and Maj. 
Putnam, referred to by me, and then in addition read the hearings held 
at Little Rock, Ark., in November last, the most doubting will be con- 
vinced that the tonnage on the Arkansas River will be forthcoming when 
the river is made navigable by the Federal Government. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, when you come to study what would be 
the tonnage for the Arkansas River—— 

Mr. Treapway. Pardon me just a moment, in that same connection. 
Just continue that, Jacoway. 

Mr. JAcoway (resuming reading): 

“The actual freight movement on the river during the 10-year perlod 
ending with the calendar year 1913 was: 


Year, Short tons. Value. 
SRP eee ee 458 $1,636, 
2,1 


The next statement is for each calendar year from 1905 to 1913. 


ee . as correct testimony in this case, he makes it for 1913, 
ons. 
Mr. Treapway. That is in accordance with the other report? 

Mr. Jacoway..That is in accordance with the other report. That 
Statement is made and will be found on pese 0. 

Again, Mr, Chairman, when you speak of tonnage for the Arkansas 
River, any man who will study this proposition carefully and pains- 
takingly and go into it in detail, having for his object the ascertain- 
ment of truth, he will be unalterably driven to the conclusion that this 
proposition is most practicable and most feasible, and should receive 
generous favor at the hands of Congress. 


Referring a to the testimony taken before the Board of Engineers 
at Little Roc we bave a statement by a man who has been the 
coal busineses Arkansas for 25 years, Mr. James P. Hoye, a man of 


unquestioned integrity and æ successful busineses man. In the state- 
ment are some remarkable observations. He states that there are 
181,000 acres of coal alone between Little Rock and Ozark, and that 
each year there is being produced a tonnage of 960,000. 

He further states t these mines have an annual capacity of 
2,000,000 tons per year. 

This is not hearsay on the part of Mr. Hoye. That statement made 
aye is not chimerical, but is based upon solid facts. He states 

t this coal is located as follows: Shinn Basin, 3,000 acres; Ouita 
Basin, 2,500 acres; Spadra, north side of river, 14,000 acres; Prairie 
View, south side of river, 20,000 acres; Denning, 3,000 acres; Paris, 
4,000 acres ;. Sebastian acres; and eastern Oklahoma, 50,000 
acres, making a total of 131,000 acres. 

Count WIN. That does not include either Scott County or Crawford 
unty. 

Mr. Jacoway, I think not. 

Mr. Hoye further 8 present 3 is nearly as follows: 
Russellville, about 60, ; Ouita, about 15,000 tons; Spadra, 
200,000 tons; Denning, 175,000 tons; 20,000 tons; Sebastian 
350,000; and eastern Oklahoma, 150,000, making an approximate total 
of 960,000 tons. 

Commenting on the testimony of Mr. Hoye further, he sald that 
he had a project with Mr. G. O. Patterson, of Clarksville, a gentle- 
man whom I know well, and he stated before that board that if he 
could get the benefit of a used river, if the Arkansas River were made 
navigable from Little Rock to Spadra, he would guarantee each 

r as a traffic upon that river from that small enterprise alone of 

„000 tons. 

Another thing that should challenge the unstinted attention of the 
committee to-day is this: t the Bauxite & Aluminum Co., at an 
expense of some $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, has erected a reduction 
plant 20 miles from Little Rock. it works, as the testimony shows, 
some 600 men, and the testimony further shows that if the Federal 
Goverrment will appropriate a sufficient amount of money to make this 
river navigable even from its mouth up to Little Rock that this 
aluminum 3 will guarantee each year, in bauxite alone, 400,000 
tons of freight. It has been shown that the freight rate is exorbitant 
on bauxite out of Arkansas. The railroads have raised the freight 
rates on bauxite until now it has become almost prohibitive. It is an 
anomaly within an anomaly when I state to this committee that 
buaxite mined in my district in the State of Arkansas, and within only 
a short distance of St. Louis, comparatively speaking, costs more money 
for transportation to St. Louis than it does to mine the bauxite in 
France, transport it across the Atlantic Ocean and up the Mississippi, 
and lay it down at the dock in St. Louis, on account of prohibitive 
freight rates and because the Arkansas River has not been made 
navigable, than it costs to deliver it from Little Rock, Ark., to St. 
Louis. The i pome of my State residing in the valley of the Arkansas 
River are ri pons in disguise. We have tonnage abundant, we have 
the approval of the Engineering Department of the Government, in so 
far as the district office is concerned. We find that it will take but a 
few dredge boats of the capacity we have now at the wharf in Little 
Rock to make this river navigable, at least up to Fort Smith, nine 
months in the year. Yet for the want of a used river that can be easily 
made navigable, traffic along that line is tied up, the progress of the 
State is retarded, and against Arkansas an unjust discrimination is 
made, In Mr. Wingo's district alone, speaking of tonnage, is a molasses 
industry, where there are grown 2,000 acres of sugar cane, and enough 
roduced to make 1,800,000 tons that have to be shipped in bulk 
at an exorbitant rate from Fort Smith, Ark., to St. Louis and 
oints, whereas if their tonnage in molasses alone, taking, as I 
said, 2,000 acres to produce it, conld be shipped down the Arkansas 
River and up to St. uis, it could be transported at about one-third 
or one-fourth of that which is now charged by the railroads. 

With the permission of the committee, Mr. Chairman, let me make 
a summary of the tonnage on the Arkansas River from Fort Smith to 
Little Rock, There are 800,000,000 tons of coal alone; there are 
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400,000 tons of bauxite; there are 150,000 tons of crushed rock; there 
are 122,802 tons, as reflected in Maj. Walker's repo of classified 
freight and 75,000 tons of unclassified freight that will float upon the 
Arkansas River if it were made navigable, the total of which is grand 
and sheuld be . 9 

In House Document No. on page 7. is given pn the reduction in 
freighi rates If the Arkansas River ts made navigable, 

On page 9, speaking of coal tonnage, we find that the outbound 
tonnage is 400, tens; that cotton is 28.000 tons; hay, 12.000 tons; 
cooperage stuffs, 24,000 tons; produce, 5,000 tons; wood, 7,090 tons; 
not classified, 32.000 tons; inbound, not classified, 100,000 tons, mak- 
ing a total tonnage influenced by the river, as reported oy Maj. 
Walker, of 622,000 tons, 

In that report he also makes a summary on the reduction of freight 
rates to the people of Arkansas when this stream is made a used river, 

On page S. at the bottom of the page, Document No. 510. Maj. Walker 
makes this observation: That the decrease on coal freights, outbound, 
is $173,700; decrease on cotton crop, outbound, $47, ; decrease on 

neral freights, outbound, $225,890; and decrease on general 2 
. 8220 000, or a total saving in freight charges to Arkansas o 
$667,010 yearly, and greater would be the amount to-day, since it was 
six years ago when this report was made, 

aj. Walker and others have made no comment, Mr, Chairman, of 
the cotton that would go over that stream if made na ble. In the 
State of Arkansas we produce 1,000,000 bales of cotton. ‘hree-fourths 
of that million bales are raised in the Arkansas River Valley. A great 
rtion of that, on account of the 5 low freight rates, would 
nd Its outlet to the markets of the world down the Arkansas River, 
and the saving in this item alone to the people of Arkansas would reach 
into multiplied thousands of dollars, . 

So, Mr. Chairman, from a standpoint of engineering we find that 
this proposition is feasible and is practicable, as stated by the district 
engineers in reports—1880, 1900, 1910, and i915, and others. 
SB od CHAIRMAN, Mr. Jacoway, 1 notice the local engineer, Maj. 

nam 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes. 

The Cuainman (continuing). Seemed to recommend, on page 11, 
that you go back to the old project, which is more comprehensive than 
the one we have adopted. In 1910 we dropped off the work of revetting 
for the purpose of securing the channel and confined ourselves alone 
to dredging by a few dr boats to be constructed at considerable 
cost to the Government, and which were constructed. I notice in his 
recommendation he first says [reading] : 

“Tam not of zae opion that the improvement of the Arkansas River 
should be abandoned, but am inclined to the bellef that the work of 
revetting the banks should be revived. The commercial importance of 
the valley is increasing all the time, as is natura! under an increase of 
33 While this increase is not reflected in the river commerce, 

can not hold that the absence of such reflection is an indication of the 
unworthiness of the improvement of the river. 

In line with the foregoing, I must report that I think the project for 
the improvement of the river should be modified to read: 

oS improvement of the river from its mouth to Grand River 
(461 miles) by snagging operation by revetting of banks, and by dred- 
ing operations, with a view to produ ng at o ry low-water channel 
‘depths of Bs feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there to Ozark, 21 fect 
from there to the mouth of the Canadian River, and 2 feet from there 
to the mouth of Neosho River.’ 

He seems to recommend dredge boats and snagging operations, con- 
taining two of the different plans of improvement under the old project, 
and going back also to the matter of revetment? 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes, sir; I am standing upon his report in that regard. 
He states the proposition wisely and well. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Jacoway I noticed in the statement of the Board 
7 E paragraph 10, on page 4 of this No. 461, it says 
reading]: 

“The difficulty and great cost of permanently improving the Arkan- 
sas River led to the trial of the dredging project, as the commercial 
interests were considered of sufficient importance to justify the experi- 
ment in order to determine its atility.on this stream and in the hope 
of receiving at least some temporary benefit and encouragement to 
navigation. The results attained are comparable to those secured by 
dredging on other streams when measured by length of channel dug 
in a given working time, They show that the two dredges in service, 
at an annual cost of $118.700 for operation, can not under ordina 
conditions secure an improved channel even to Pine Bluff, and moue 
less to Little Rock. The dredged channel fills rapidiy with tbe sudden 
and uncertain changes in a stage, and even if the number of dredges 
were increased at a n increase in cost the results would 
still fall short of a dependable and satisfactory channel.“ 

Mr. Jacoway. I am glad the gentieman called my attention to that. 
I want to state, for the benefit of the committee. in answer to that 
question that the Arkansas River was never known to be as bigh in 
its history as it was last year, I may be tn error; it might have been 
higher one or two times before, but it was as bigh last year as it gener- 
ally gets. In other words, those dredge boats did not bave a fair op- 
8 to determine what could be done. When the river was too 


igh they could not operate; when it was too low nothing could be 
done, The total amount of dredging done upon the Arkansas River 
last year, from its mouth up, I believe, as far as Col. Taylor's home 


at Pine Bluff, was a little less than three mon 

Mr. KENNEDY. That was true all through? 

Mr. Jacoway. That is one thing 1 wish to say: the experiment, 
Mr. Chairman, had not been carried far enough. Those boats ought 
to be allowed to remain there, in order to give them a fair and * 
tial trial, so we can see what can be done as the result of dred ng. 
As stated by one man, he said he doubted seriously if more than? 
or 60 days’ actual dredging was engaged in upon that river last year, 
He modified that by saying that war an coiiien of bis own. 

Mr. Chairman, looking at this matter from the two standpoints at 
which this committee want to view it, from the proposition as to 
whether this project is feasible and practicable from an engineering 
view, and on that line the testimony overwhelmingly preponderates 
in our favor, as shown by the district engineer's office, and which is 
unbiased and unprejudiced. In addition te that we have what we 
might call biased or prejudiced testimony, coming from people who will 
be benefited, but bonest men all of them. Those men apprared before 
the Rivers.and Harbors Committee at Little Rock, and from their testi- 
mony, complemented with the testimony of the Army engineers, we 
find that it is feasible and practicable and merits the approval of this 
eommittee. We feel this testimony should win the before any 


case 
honest tribunal, 


We have one steamboat captain, whose testimony is in the hearings, 
stating that he made 52 consecutive trips on this river in a given year, 
We have another steamboat captain who has been plying that river 
for fifty-odd years, and he says there are but two places between Little 
Rock and Fort Smith that those dredge boats would have to operate 
8 there would be a navigable stream from Little Rock to Fort 
mith, $ 

Mr. KENNEDY. Are there any boats running clear through now? 

Mr. Jacowar. They run when the river is high. Answering further 
let me say that the board of trade and the chamber of commerce of 
Little Rock followed out the su tions of the War Department and 
other parties and spent $200,000 for boats to ply between the mouth of 
the river and Fort Smith; but on account of the Government being 
derelict in not doing the necessary work to be done, and because a stream 
is Just as navigable as the weakest pone in it. or like a good road it is 
just as good as the worst place in it, they could not make these trips 

larly; and as a result the ple of Little Rock lost in that enter- 
ovine some $200,000, as I am informed. 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to say thi 
prove this issue by a preponderance 0 
amply done. I think the sterner test should be made and the case 
should be placed in my hands to prove this issue beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that there is ample testimony here to warrant a verdict favorable 
in detail to my contention, 

Mr. LIEB. y I ask a question? 

Mr. Jacowax. Yes. 

Mr. Linn. With reference to the tonnage of coal being mined, I would 
like for you to repeat the amount of tonnage that you stated. 

Mr. Jacoway. 000 tons. 

Mr. Lies. Is that being shipped on the,river at the present time? 

Mr. Jacoway, Maj. Walker in his report says that 40 per cent of 
1 go by rail and 60 per cent by the river. That is the report 
0 5 

Mr. LIEB. How many mines are there opened along the river now, 
accessible to shipping by water? 

I will state it again. The 


Mr. Jacoway. That is in the hearin 
reduction for Russellville is about 60,000 tons; Ouita, 15,000 tons; 


padra, 200,000 tons; Denning, 175,000 tons; Paris, 20,000 tons; 
tian, 330.000 tons; and eastern Oklahoma, 150,000, making the 
total of 960,000 tons. 
Mr. Lise. Will all that tonnage po by water? 
Mr. Jacoway. I would not sa at all would go by water. I will 
"r 70 per cent of it would find its way to the markets of the world by 
water. 
Mr. WIxso. If you will permit me, most of that that would not go 
by water would go by joint haul of rail and water. It would be a 
short haul to the water. 
e CHAIRMAN, In soing down the river it is the tendency of the 
heavy freight to go by water? 
Mr. Jacoway. It is. 
The CHatnman. Where would that 2 on those boats go to? 
it would go 


that if I were called upon to 
evidence, I think it bas been 


Mr. Jacoway. To Cincinnati, St. 8, New Orleans— 
to the markets of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. After its transport on the river, where would it seck 
rall transportation? 

Mr, Jacoway. At various points. 

In conclusion, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Burton, as 1 
am informed, on one occasion, when he was chairman of a subcommittee, 
came to Arkansas for the purpose of looking over the Arkansas River, 
He went up the Arkansas River as far as the Grand and then he came 
down to my town on some big boat and took the railroad. He is quoted 
as saying that the Arkansas River project was entirely feasible and 
practicable, but that he thought that not to exceed $2,000,000 should be 
spent in any one year. 

Mr. Frear. Where do you find that opinion? 

Mr. Jacoway. I said, as I bad nformed. That was told to me 
bl a gentleman who said that Senator Burton said it to him. I think 
that Senator Burton is a sensible man, and I know that in making those 
findings he reflected the conditions found on that river. 

Mr. HULBERT. Out of an expenditure of 8 last year, did you 
say Hiat the dred only operate? 60 says t 

r. Jacoway. The report says some 90 days, but I do not think ft 
exceeded 90 days. 

Mr. Ho.eert. Did you say that you operate for a greater length of 
time, due to lack of or oversufliciency of water? 

Mr. Jacowax. Both. 

Mr. HULBERT, Have you had called to your attention this expression 
of the Chief of Engineers at page 5 of House Document 461 [reading]: 

“The physical conditions on this stream, however, and particularly 
Its small low-water discharge, are such as to prevent any radical.im- 
13 except at a cost which is entirely disproportionate to result- 
ng benefits, as far as they can now be foreseen.” 

r, Jacoway. I have read that. and I want to say that while the 
report shows this, au eternal traverse has been written upon that 
proposition by the reports of other engineers who have examined this 
matter in detail and gone over the physical river. The man who made 
that statement, I believe, never saw a great deal of the Arkansas River. 


I do not believe be traversed it for any great distance. I think the 
most he knows about it is shown by the geography and reports Rut 
Col, Taber and Maj. Walker and others who have estimated the tonnage 


and who bave investigated the proposition of its practicability and 
feasibility from a navigation standpoint have, without exception, if I 
have read the proof correctly, stated that it was a proposition that 
should receive the approval of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Housert. You spoke of the matter of discriminatory. rates of 
stream points along the Arkansas River and St. Louis. 

Mr. Jacoway, Yes. 

Mr. Hou.eerr. Have you not been able to get any relief from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Jacowar. The city of Pine Bluff took that matter up, and Col. 
aster. mitt address himself to the result of that feature of the in- 
v on. 

1 do want to say this, in a little effort I made before the board at 
Little Rock, Col. Black asked me this question:“ The river is as good 


0 . Where th 
Mr. Jacoway. At Little Rock last 7 8 8 
Mr. HULBERT. I thought you sald he had never been upon the 


ver. 

Mr. Jacoway. I did not catch the name correctly. I want to say 
that, as retlected in the testimony of the Walker report and other 
sources, ra à lines would put competing boats upon the river, 
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lower the rates, and when they ran the river traffic off they would 
withdraw and then raise the rates. 

As a final remark to the committee, let me add that the people of 
Arkansas are intensely interested in the improvement of the Arkansas 
River from its mouth, and at least as far up as the Oklahoma line. 
An expenditure of $20,000,000 by the Federal Government would not 
be a waste of public funds. o the contrary, it would be money 
well spent, and the beneficent results that would flow from the per- 
manent improvement of this great stream would be told in the story 
of multiplied millions of dollars that would go toward the betterment 
and progress of the State of Arkansas and the people who have made 
her what she is. 

The committee will observe that I have addressed myself to the im- 

rovement of the Arkansas River from its mouth to Fort Smith. 
With equal force the argument can be made for the stretches of the 
Arkansas River in the State of Oklahoma, but for the want of the 
detailed data I can not do so at this time. 

I thank the committee for the kind and patient hearing they have 
giyen for an hour. 


Dairy and Cream Industries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rr House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 


Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter which 
I addressed to Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the reply to the same by Secretary Houston, in re- 
gard to the dairy and creamery industries of the country. 

The letter is as follows: 

so 7 3 
ashiugton „ 1916. 
Dr. A. D. MELIN, e 
Chicf Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: I am inclosing you copy of House resolution No. 137, 
introduced by Mr. LintrmaicuM, in which he makes very startling state- 
mena saco the insanitary conditions of the creameries and dairies ct 

e country. 

I would be glad to know by what authority this statement is made 
and whose investigations show that such conditions exist; also whether 
or not your bureau has power and authority to correct these condl- 
ee) and, if not, what you would suggest in the way of the necessary 
relict. 

Any and all information you can give me bearin 
interesting subject will, I assure you, be greatly app 

Yours, very respecttully, 


on this very 
ted. 


R. L. Doraurox, 
Chairman Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Arntz 6, 1916. 


Hon. R. L. Doventoyx, 
House of Representaticcs. 

Dean Mr. DOUGHTON : I have your letter of March 30, addressed to 
Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
department, transmitting a copy of House resolution No. 137, regarding 
an investigation of the sanitary conditions of the dairies and cream- 
eries of the country. 

The Bureau of Animat Industry already bas done a good deal along 
the line of renoyated-butter factory and dairy Inspection; milk exam- 
ination, quarantine of, tuberculin tests of, and experimentation with 
dairy cattle. Much good undoubtedly has been accomplished, resul 
in the destruction of tubercular cattle and improved sanitation in 
dairies and renovated-butter factories. The work is being continued 
to the fullest extent possible with the funds available under existing 
authority of law. 

Much also been done by the Bureau of Chemistry, under the food 
and drugs act, which has been beneficial in securing better sanitation 
in dairies and greater cleanliness of milk products ship in interstate 
commerce. This statute provides that an article of food shall be 
deemed to be adulterated “if it consists in whole or in part of a filthy, 
decomposed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance.” Under t 

rovision milk containing bacteria and dirt, indicating the presence of 

lth or decomposition, has been sampled and the shippers have been 

rosecuted. ‘These prosecutions have resulted in ent improvement 
the milk supply of some of our larger cities. e bureau is con- 

tinuing to perform this work, but, of course, its operations are con- 

fined solely to milk and milk products shipped in interstate commerce 

or: 75 in the District of Columbia or the Territories of the United 
es, 

From a large amount of correspondence received by the department it 
appears that a campaign has been started having for its object the se- 
curing of Federal tegislation governing the inspection of k and milk 

roducts, and that this subject is involved in trade controversies which 

ve long existed between le financially interested in dairying and 
the resultant industries and others who are active business competitors. 


While this condition should not interfere with the securing of effective 
legislation to 8 the public against impure milk and products, 
nevertheless it emphasizes the ne ty of proceeding carefully to 


analyze the situation in order properly to understand what evils are 
intended to be remedied and how the SE e and prope rights of 
citizens will be affected by 2 sed legislation. Were Congress to 
enact a statute providing an effective and comprehensive system of in- 
spection of milk and milk 8 shipped in Interstate commerce, this 
would require extreme: e appropriations at least equivalent to 
those now provided for meat irspertion. 

Unquestionably some of the dairies and creamerles are insanitary ; 
but the data available, especially on the subject of es, are prob- 
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ably not sufficient to be used as a basis for legislation. The terms 
“ dairies ™ and “creameries” have often been erroneously used as 
synonyms, which has led to some confusion and misunderstanding. The 
word “dairy” is commonly accepted as meaning a dairy farm where 
milk is produced, while the term “ creamery” implies a manufacturing 
establishment where butter is made. 

Our officials in the course of their educational work have been in 
close contact with State and municipal health authorities and have in- 

ted hundreds of dairy farms annually during the past decade, 
early every State of the Union and most of the cities have statutes, 
ordinances, and r ations to control the milk supply, and dairy in- 
spections are required by most of these regulations, The quality of 
milk supplied for use in the fluid state has penta considerably within 
the last few years due to better sanitary conditions at the dairy farms 
and the more extensive use of pasteurization. 

‘The regulation of creameries and the material used for manufacture 
in such establishments has not been so extensive or complete as that 
of dairies producing milk for city and town consumption. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry has made investigations to determine the sanitary 
condition of creameries and cream-buying stations, and has found that 
while some of them were in excellent condition. others were very un- 
pope! pepo Recent observations, however, indicate that there is a 
desire on the part of those interested to secure improvement. 

The department has in its files much valuable information regarding 
the production of milk and milk products. This was not collected for 
the purpose of furnishing a basis for legislation, but was obtained in 
the course of investigations which the department has been authorized 
to undertake from time to time. You will understand, of course, that 
a large number of the dairies and creameries of the coun operate only 
locally, and consequently could be dealt with only by the State or 
local authorities. It would not be possible to determine what Federal 
legislation might be needed governing those which engage in Interstate 
commerce unless the Congress directs that special investigations be 
made with that definite object in view. > 

Very truly, yours, 


D. F. Hovston, Scerctary, 


The Acid Test on Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 


Mr, LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, think of it! Two per cent 
of the people own 60 per cent of all the wealth, while 98 per 
cent of the people own only 40 per cent. Plutocracy has plun- 
dered the Nation. The toilers do all the work that creates the 
wealth, but the schemers get it. The majority of us are slaves 
to the “system” and get only a bare subsistence. This we 
know to be a fact. The question is, What shall we do to get 
justice? It is simple enough, but it takes determination on the 
part of the people to put it into force. Therefore we must grit 
our teeth, clinch our fists, exercise our judgment, and fight 
with a determination to win. 

Every civilized country faces crucial problems in its fights 
against plutocracy, the greatest foe to humanity. Washington, 
the Capital of the greatest Nation on earth, is under its control. 
It has been operating here to undermine the noble institutions 
which were the inspiration of our forefathers and gave birth to 
the American flag and the United States of America. Plutocracy 
has often desecrated the Star-Spangled Banner by using it to 
inspire America, and while the minds and work of the people 
were directed to patriotic purposes, plutocracy has robbed the 
people of 60 per cent of all their wealth. All humanity must now 
join in the fight against this bold, unscrupulous power. 

At other times, here and elsewhere, I have discussed the causes 
of a few becoming immensely rich and the masses remaining 
always poor. The pending wars prove conclusively what a folly, 
yes, worse, what a crime the“ system“ is that has governed our 
economie relations with cach other and with the world at large. 

Anyone not having special privilege who, in contemplation of 
the last two years, will still support the “system” that special 
privilege has created must either be contented to be an industrial 
slave, not know that he is such, or be one of its beneficiaries. A 
beneficiary must have been of a low order to accept it, for no 
self-respecting American would voluntarily be a nincompoop. 
How the toilers and plain consumers who bear the burdens of 
the “system ” could have tolerated the injustice as long as they 
have is strange. 

The existing ravages of war furnish a complete example of 
how absolutely ridiculous the existing commercial system Is. 
In this war period we have exported enormous quantities of 
valuable products from farm and factory. We have loaned 
the credit of our country as well. As yet we have received 
comparatively little value in return, except that some of our 
foreign debts were liquidated. For every shipment of goods, 
the press boasts that the “balance of trade" is enormously 
great in our favor. In the true measure of value it has been 
tremendously to our disadvantage, Our toilers have been 
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working to feed, clothe, and shelter foreigners: while millions 
of Americans were needy and able to pay for what they need 
if given. employment. Unfortunately, too, and in addition we 
have employed our valuable energy to supply foreigners with 
material for the destruction of valuable property and human 
lives. When war began we arose out of a state of unnatural 
industrial and commercial depression and emerged into a state 
of extraordinary unnatural industrial and commercial activity. 
Neither was or is satisfactory to the tollers and consumers 
and both will become: more: objectionable as time progresses. 
SOMBTHING OF THE REASON, 

The best preparedness in the world against foreign aggres- 
sion, commercial or other, is to reinforce ourselves with a con- 
tented, prosperous, and well-informed American public, by utiliz- 
ing the great natural resources of this grand continent, as well 
as the machinery necessary to productive effectiveness, for the 
common welfare’ of America. all the time. The public is: fairly 
well informed and it knows that no such use has been: made: of 
our resources; On the contrary, it knows that the natural re- 
sources as well as the most effective machinery have been and 
now are utilized. principally to the advantage of a few—the 
privileged class. 

In order to be prepared to defend our rights—domestic and 
foreign—we should simultaneously and immediately do two 
great works: First, correct our social system so that the toilers 
would be the principal beneficiaries of their own toil; second, 
and coordinate in time, make ourselves impregnable from for- 
eign foes, should there be any. 

SOMETHING OF THE PACTS, 

There are still great numbers of unemployed persons willing 
and able to work. Comparatively few of those who are em- 
ployed receive more than is barely necessary to a subsistence. 
There are many hungry, poorly clad, badly sheltered, and unen- 
tertained people. 
cial system that favors speculation more than it favors. indus- 
try of toil. Let us see what has transpired in this respect since 
the war began. s 

In general terms, whatever has been produced in our country, 
that has been shipped abroad, has depleted an equivalent of our 
natural resources. It has put to work persons who were idle, 


to be sure; but who could far better have been employed to sup- | 
ply the neeessities of these whom F have described as not having | 


the necessaries of life. They in turm should and could be em- 
ployed producing necessaries. Then benefits would be-reciprocal. 

No amount of speculative foreign commerce can make gool 
this lamentable failure in our domestic industry and ecommerce, 
either in supplying the needs of a great people or in reenforcing 
the country in a belief on the part of the people in the practical 
operation of its industrial, political, aud social purposes, thus 
making its own power of defense the greatest, 


Instead of permitting the use of our machinery, the draft upon 


our material resources, and the employment of our people to 
make munitions of war and supplies for foreigners, those forces 
and agencies should be employed producing what is necessary: to 
satisfy the needs: of our own people—America—and to put our 
country in a state of proper preparedness, To reenforce our 
future needs the Government should buy and store all the excess 
products except what are required to exchange for foreign prod- 
ucts that we need and can not as practically produce, This is the 
first and most important law of preparedness. Instead of doing 


that, speculators continually keep their agents on the ocean, | 


traveling between here and Europe and other continents, making 
bargains for the speculators. 

American speculators alone have already made probably over 
$2,000,000,000 in the war period. In the meantime, and in con- 
sequence of that practice, the cost of the necessaries of life in- 
creases: constantly, so that for every exportation of goods made 
to enable the speculators to scalp their enormous profits, the 
goods of the kind necessary for home consumption have in- 
creased in price to the consumers at home. 

Take the price of gasoline alone as au example. A year ago it 
was sold at retail for 11 to 15 cents per gallon. Now, because of 
export demand it sells for an average of twice what it did then, 
The press boasts of exports because, as it says, it increases. the 
balance of trade in our favor. How absurd their boast is! 

The total profits the Oil Trusts make on all the gasoline 
they export does not begin to equal the amount that the con- 
sumers in our own country have been forced to pay over what 
they did in the previous year. Therefore the thing that has 


renily happened’ is that for the support of the “national | 


honor (2) we have spent hundreds of millions of taxes collected 
from the people and made the taxpayers pay very much more 
fox the necessaries of life, and we have reduced our natural 
resources in the supply of gasoline. Is this the part of wisdom 
on the part of a mighty people? These Oil Trust magnates, 
together with the other trust magnates, are demanding a kind 


This is not natural, but is due to a commer- | 


of preparedness that builds up that kind of business—the very. 
thing that weakens us year by year as time passes. 

I will give one more illustration, which will further explain 
the folly of the existing system of commerce. Take the shoe 
industry. I have’ not the exact figures at hand! and will state 
the case hypothetically: The foreign commerce in shoes, we 
will say, has netted! $90,000,000 profit to the dealers: The price 
of shoes to the consumers in America has increased on an aver- 
age $1 per capita additional for shoes worn during that period. 
This is: equal to $100,000,000. That would be equivalent to 
every dollar of the profit the Shoe Trust made on foreign trade 
and $10,000,000 additional. That came out of our home con- 
sumers to support foreign commerce. In the meantime the mu- 
terial and industrial resources of the country were being con- 
sumed to the disadvantage of the American people. Additional 
examples are not needed to illustrate the operation of the fake 
system. That is the system of economics practiced and for 
which some misguided but patriotic and honest Americans 
would fight the world in arms. The beneficiaries of this system 
have subsidized every agency that could be influenced to cry 
for their kind of “preparedness,” a preparedness which would 
ultimately reduce the people of this country to the very dregs. 

True Americans want the preparedness that would mean an 
independent American citizenship, one that is not under the 
heels of plutoeracy. Pluteeraey demands the preparedness that 
will add additional billions to their individual bank accounts 
and property holdings in order to force from the toilers an addi- 
tional toll to pay interest, dividends, and profits upon it. Such 
“preparedness.” will undermine the very foundations of our 
Government and weaken America. Let the toilers who are new 
employed in making munitions of war for Europe and foreign 
lands be employed: to make the things needed to protect our 
selves and to build an honest domestic commerce. I would 
| vote billions upon billions: of dollars, if necessary, for such 
preparedness, and for preparedness against foreign aggression, 
but not a penny to support a false commercial system, I Insist 
that so far as my vote goes it shall be for the kind of prepared- 
ness that strengthens rather than weakens us; of the kind that 
makes to the independence and prosperity of the people, which 
in turn makes the strongest America and one that is worth 
| while, 

After the war is all over the plain people will, in the mean- 
time, have lived up all their earnings secured from a false 
system, and have nothing ahead; but the speculators who have 
nad their agents traveling on the ocean between America and 
Europe to drive sharp bargains will save additional billions of 
‘capitalization to their credit, and it will be used as a basis on 
which to levy against the toilers an additional so-called “ ren- 
‘sonable profit.“ The toilers will have to pay this or go hungry, 
unless America arises to its duty and establishes a just system. 

Why is it that all the letters, petitions, and demands for so- 

| called “preparedness are for one kind of preparedness: only 
for gun-armament preparedness? No one who asks for this kind 
of preparedness. has ever suggested economic preparedness to 
go with it. I get letters, demands, and petitions from bankers, 
club men, munition factories, navy leagues, steel and other trusts 
by the thousands, but not one of them ever suggested that mill- 
tary preparedness should go hand in hand with economic pre- 
paredness, They are not willing to sacrifice one dollar of their 
own unless they get back many. 
The bankers know that military armament preparedness will 
require more credit, increase the debts, make the Interest rates 
higher, and their profits greater. The munition trusts know 
that they can make hundreds of millions in profits out of that 
kind! of preparedness, ‘The navy leagues are known to have been 
erganized by those who get the profits out of the kind of pre- 
paredness they demand. The same thing is true of the rest of 
those making these persistent demands. 

What about the plain toilers and consumers? To them the 
whole expense of armament is assessed.. The bankers, instead 
of reducing the rates of interest, increase the rates. All the 
others who profit out of that kind of preparedness will increuse 
their profits. Why, if they are the“ sole“ Americans, do they 
not offer to reduce the rates: of interest or the profits for them 
| selves? When they do that, Instead of letting the burden all 
| fall on the toilers, even to adding a big profit for the bankers and 
| others, I shall believe that they are really loyal, patriotic Ameri» 
| eans instead of the “sole Americans,” as the subsidized press 
‘now lubels them. 

In my remarks a few days since I showed that by certain 
economic changes: we could save for the toilers several billion 
dollars per annum and that the toilers would gladly stand for 
what is necessary to pay for true and necessary preparedness 
| against any possible contingency. If the country demands of 
| the toilers that they bear the expense of preparedness, let it 
inelude economic preparedness; so that it will all be worth white: 
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Oh, how the plain people the toilers, the producers, and con- 
sumers—have been deceived! The general impression is that 
truth is free. No one seems willing to buy it, however, and 
since it costs money to compile and present it in practical form 
to be read, not much of it comes before the public in concrete 
ferm so that everybody can get at it. Everybody is therefore 
puzzled about existing conditions. 


DECEPTION AS A PINE ART, 


At no period in the world’s history has deceit been so bold and 
aggressive as now in attempting to engulf all humanity in the 
maelstrom of hell. The whole world is sizzling in the “ melting 
pot.” Sober men and women who measure the conditions with 
unselfish judgment and suggest sane action are pounced upon 
by the devils in command of the “hell storm“ in an attempt to 
have them labeled “ cowards,” and to force us into war over a 
standard of false national honor. Many of the highest officers 
of Government fail to sustain their moral courage for common 
sense and add to the confusion of the excited by trying to sup- 
port the demands of the speculators. 

Amid all this confusion the lords of “ special privilege ” stand 
serene in their selfish glee, coining billions of profit from the 
rage of war. They coldly register every volley of artillery, every 
act of violent aggression, as a profit on their war stock and war 
contracts. They commercialize every excitement, scalp in and 
out of the market alternately, taking a profit both ways on a 
fluctuating market. 

Deception has paid a few so well that its practice has become 
a fine art and is maintained by many ingenious schemes. Those 
who earn their living by the sweat of many hours of daily toil 
have little time left after their work is done to figure out the 
ways in which the schemers gather in the cream of the products 
of toil. 


ton-mile 1.59 cents; 172,672 tons consisted of wood products, 
96.993 tons of which were rafted; farm products amounted to 
16,037 tons; manufactured articles, 23,445. tons; sand and gravel, 
100,925 tons (carried 12 miles); coal, 199 tons; mussel shells, 
810 tons, Out of 35 different commodities transported 7 were 
carried a distance less than 100 miles, 14 between 100 and 200, 
and 14 between 200 and 271. 

On page 2848 of said annual report an itemized statement of 
the commerce on the lower river is given. Forest products 
amount to 102,003 tons, of which 46,335 tens were rafted; farm 
products, 6,151 tons; manufactured articles, 6,054 tons; sand 
and gravel, 38.976 tons (average haul, 12 miles). The total 
commerce amounted to 153,458 tons, valued at $2,238,207, and 
the average haul 100 miles. Average rate per ton-mile, 1.05. 
cents. The average haul on 14 commodities was between 1 and 
100 miles, and on 14 others between 100 and 200 miles. There 
is not continuous navigation on this stretch of the river, which 
is 192.6 miles long. 2 n 

The construction of Lóck 21, on the upper seetion, caused a 
reduction of freight rates of about one-half within its pool 
area (p. 1087) ; Locks 1 to 7, on the upper section, have caused 
a reduction in railroad freight rates between Nashville and 
Carthage, 115.8 miles, and in river freight rates between Nash- 
ville and West Point, 125.2 miles. 

Page 1088: 

Only one of the six locks and dams covered by the project is com- 

; nevertheless, even In its. present condition, the lower Cumber- 

d River has a marked effect on railroad freight rates, and the 
navigable facilities offered by this stream are undoubtedly responsible 
for the favorable freight rates which Nashville bas been granted, as 
compared with rates between towns not connected by a navigable 
waterway. The effect of the continuous navigation provided by the 
canalization for the 41.4 miles below Nashville was noted from the 


immediate reduction by about 50 —— cent in the rates cha by the 
‘Tennessee pny d over that part of its line which parallels 


the pool of 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
(A) ABOVE NASHVILLE. 
1 of navigation: Open beginning of calendar year 1914; closed 
7: Vessel classification. i 


THE INVISIBLE ORGANIZERS. 


We have been buncoed, and a majority of us do not know how 
it was done. “ Invisible organizers” did it. Special privilege 
employs many agencies for the purpose; Rockefeller Institute, 
Carnegie Foundation, and the like, besides most of the great city 
press, are maintained by them for that purpose. Their work is 


even stealthily being introduced into the public schools. They | Nef registered tounage ne nooo anna, 409 
do not leave the tender minds of the children free to unselfish SE SEEPS —. —. — — 17,294 


tutorship by parents and teachers, but use adroit means in an 
attempt to warp the youthful minds in a belief in special privi- 
lege. They also seek to control civie bodies and league them with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, supported by and for 
special privilege. ‘Their articles disclose no selfishness. On the 
contrary, they are commendable in terms, but back of it all are 
the “invisible organizers” who make use of these civic bodies 
to further selfish ends. 

The ordinary work of these civic bodies is beneficial. Most 
of the members are from the best citizens, acting with the best 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, at the top of page 10 of the minor- 
ity report by Mr. Frear it is stated: 

After deducting floatable timber and sand that does not require 28 
locks, a commerce of 53,000 tons is reported. The haul is not stated, 
possibly 20 to 50 miles. 

On page 2847 of the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers an 
itemized statement of the commerce of this river on the section 
above Nashville is given. It shows a total of 314,028 tons, valued 
at $6,784,999; the average haul being 64 miles, and the rate per 


8. 
motives, Little do they know when they join of the deep-laid Jie hoe tect bean: = s 
sehemes of the “inner circle” or even that an Powers circle” Railroad ti — 1 8 60,240 13.775 05 
exists. It is the underground lines that are used by the “ inner 2 ——jꝙ—0 ene 3, > 
circle” only that lead. to the crooked work, and only the “ inner Headings „ — 1 485 97888 
circle“ and the attorneys of them know how it is done. Now. 9, 800 1.20 
however, we have come to the acid test of existing capitalism. I 4 4 Tae 
have simply given a few hints of the folly of the plain people]  sfaves and bolis . 120205 a 253.812 243 
supporting it. I realize that for the attacks I have made here- 562 1,20 
tofore, and now, and will continue to make upon this unjust . 225 — 
system, that I will be misrepresented and libeled by that portion ; : 1228 a o 
of the press that belongs to special privilege. I further realize Chickens 226, 037 2.45 
that their agents seattered into nearly every community will be | iene ie 
busy with the purpose of injuring me if they can. | 30, 100 1.62 
e OAR 445) 510 135 
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$14, 028 


. 6. 784, 999 


161,600 tons rafted; 41 tons transported by owners. 

2 tons rafted; 3.418 tons transported by owners. 
31,571 tons transported by owners. 

‘ by owners, 
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(R) BELOW NASHVILLE. 
= maron of navigation: Open beginning of calendar year 1914; closed 
n June. 

Vessel classification. 
Registered steamers (American) 
Net registered tonnage__.____--~~. a 
es Sane Re . EE AE SE SS RT 


Freight trafic. 


Amount, 


Articles, ton- 
mile. 

Forest products: Cenis. 
Handles and slabs... -| 65,000 2.85 
Logs 2.00 
1.60 
2.72 

2 

3 


— 
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1 46 tons transported by owners; 2,737 tons rafted. 


2 46,335 tons transported by owners. 
3 Transported by owners. 
11 Total tonnage. 314. 028 
Above Nashville ĩ4„6„ š 
Below Nashyille.____-___---- 2-5 153, 458 


467, 486 


Above Nashville.....---._-..-.--~.----------.-~-=------ $6, 784, 999 
r DVO ne ee eae eee 2, 238, 207 
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What is Americanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recor, in order that I might 
insert an article on “Americanism,” by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BucHANAN]. This article was prepared 
for the Illinois Staats-Zeitung, of Chicago, and appeared in a 
recent issue of that paper. Mr. BucHanan’s article is as 
follows: 

WHAT IS AMERICANISM? 
[By FRANK BECHANAX, Congressman from Ilinois. ] 

When we ask Wat is Americanism?" we instinctively call to mind 
the struggle which made this great Republic possible. We ask ourselves 
why this great sacrifice, why this heroic determination to throw off 
the 7 of a mother country? The answer is to be found in the pre- 
amble of the greatest instrument of freedom in the history of mankind, 
aur Constitution, and in the Immortal words of Thomas Jefferson: 
Equality for all, and special privilege to none.” 

True Americanism means upholding the basic principles of humanity, 
npon which this Government is founded. It means a love and attach- 
ment to our institutions and ideals, It means that America shall be 
held above all other nations and that there shall be no divided alle- 
glance But this, however, does not preclude a man from loving his 
native land; it does not mean that he must wipe from his vision the 
picture of his childhood days, from his mind the memories of his youth, 
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eoa from his heart the love and associations that grew and were fostered 
ere. 


If a man raise his voice in behalf of universal peace, should he be 
4 5 by a vena) press and pronounced a traitor? If he lifts his 
hand in opposition and protest to the manufacture of death-dealing 
Weapons meant to slay men who are our friends, and to widow their 
wives and orphan their children, should he be condemned and ostra- 
cized? Let us hope that our race has not fallen to such a level. Let us 
hope that the crimson words of our Constitution shall not bave been 
written in vain. 

A true American is one who loves the people of America and faith- 
fully tries to serve them, and whose fidelity to their cause will not be 
swerved by imminent danger to his persona] interests or by threats 
from pawarta influences to destroy him. True Americanism exists in 
him who has the courage to strive for the rights and freedom of human- 
ity under t difficulties. A true and 3 American under- 
stands that he is to a degree a citizen of the world, and while striving 
to serve the best interests of America, realizes that their interests are 
best served by directing his influence to serye humanity elsewhere. 

There were men—mostly of foreign birth—in the coal districts of 
Colorado, who, but a few months ago, arose in their might and wrath in 
prora 5 the ical and despotic rule of their masters. The 
— — t oy suffered, they died for the principles of humanity an 
justice. Who dare say that they were not Americans? 

Americanism does not mean a locality. Americanism does not mean 
a family tree. Americanism means liberty, equality, and justice, and he 
who stands firmest in support of these principles deserves most to be 
called an American. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. C. DILL, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 8, 1916. 


Mr. BILL. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of woman 
suffrage, I include a letter from the Washington branch of the 
Congressional Union and my reply thereto. The letter reads as 
follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL UNION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
Seattle, Wash., April 1, 1916. 
Representative C. C. DILL 


I 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We beg to submit to zou for your most earnest consid- 
eration the attached resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
200 women voters of Washington assembled in State conference 
Seattle, at the Washington Annex, March 30, 1916. 

The conference was for the purpose of organizing women voters on 
behalf of the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment during the 

resent session of Congress. All the leading women’s clubs in the 
tate were represented, and the delegates pledged political and financial 
support to the work. 
e hope you will do all in your power to make possible the imme- 
diate passage of this measure. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Mrs. Frances Axtell; Mrs, Floyd Otis Lamson, Seattle; 
Miss Frances Skinner, Seattle; Mrs. Wallis Williams, 
North Yakima; Mrs. Ella Balabanoff, Tacoma; Dean 
Rhoda White, Pullman; Mrs. Marion Field Green, 
Spokane; Miss Grace Isaacs, Walla Walla, vice chalr- 
man; Mrs. Marshall Fulton, Spokane, treasurer. 

Officers Washington Branch, Congressional Union: 

FLORENCE Des Camr TERRY, 
Seerctary. 


Address, Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, 413 Maple Street, Bellingham, Wash. 
The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolved, That we, as women voters of the State of Washington, 
assembled in conference at the Washington Annex, in Seattle, the 30th 
of March, 1916, protest a ist the action of the Judici Committee 
of the House in voting to posipone indefinitely reporting the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the House for action. 

Resolved, That we, as women constituents of the Federal Government, 
demand an immediate and favorable report of this measure to the 
House, that the women of the East may soon enjoy the same political 

om as the women of the West, and we call upon the national 
administration leaders as well as the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to do all in their power to fire facilities for the immediate pas- 
an of the amendment: Be it finally 

esolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to all men herein 
named and to the entire Washington congressional delegation, and be 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


My reply thereto is as follows: 


Mrs. Frances AXTELL, 
413 Maple Street, Bellingham, Wash. 
Dear Mrs. AXTELL: I am in receipt of your letter of the ist instant, 
inclosing a resolution adopted Woz women voters of Washington at 
Seattle, March 30, 1916, under the auspices of the Washington Branch 


APRIL 8, 1916, 


of the Congressional Union. Jn the resolution you request that I piace 
a copy of the Etopoted resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which 
Is lad to do, together with your letter and my reply. 


I am informed by some of the women who were present at the 
meeting at Seattle t one of the representatives of the Congressional 
Union, Miss Doris Stevens, criti me for not supporting woman 
suff. As a basis for her statements, she repeatedly referred to the 
act- that in sending out a list of questions to the voters of my dis- 
trict recently, asking their opinions on certain public questions, I did 
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not include a question on the subject of woman =e pane ee 
estioned w er 


ment seems so ridiculous on its face that at first I qu 

or not it is worthy of a reply, and had this meeting been held in 

Spokane, my home town, 1 certainly would not have dignified it by 
scenssion. As her address was made in Seattle, however, I. think it 

but fair that you and the women associated with you should know the 
cts. 


It seems to me that to have included a question on the subject of 
woman suffrage to.the voters of my district would have been the strong- 
est posstble way to suggest that I was in doubt as to what they thought 
on the subject. I knew beyond any doubt that they are overwhelmingly 
in favor of woman suffrage, and. they knew how strongly I favored 
suffrage because of the speeches I made before I was elected to Congress 
and my work since I was elected. In short, to have asked them such a 
oo as Miss Stevens suggested would have been an insult to their 

telligence. 

I may add that during the campaign of 1914 this same Congressional 
Union sent a worker into my district, who opposed me in every way 
possible and appealed repeatedly to the women voters of the fifth con- 
gressional district to vote against me. She did this in spite of the fact 
that I had for years been an ardent supporter of woman suffrage, that 

yor of woman 2 and that I was pledged to sup- 
port any amendment or bill which might come up in Congress granting 
suffrage to women in any part of the United States or its Territories. 
This woman nt the last 10 145 preceding election in my. district, 
because she said she was especially anxious to defeat me. en the 
votes were counted I had a plurality of more than 4,000 and was the 
ar Democratic Representative elected from the State of Washington. 
ince that election I have worked for 3 ty. 
I have spoken for the cause again and again. g the last 10 days 
esi the election of 1915 1 donated my services as a speaker for 
suffrage in the State of New York, traveling through the northern part 
of the State, spea every night at suffrage meetings, and also at two 
meetings in New Yor os the closing day and night of the campaign. 
Since —— convened Í have repeatedly urged the members of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House to report the woman-suffrage amend- 
On different orcasions 


kaye gone to see individual Members of the House in the interest of 


stated, I can come to but one conclusion, namely, women are fight- 
the tic Party, and particularly the Democratic Members of 
Congress in the West. 

By writing you this rather long letter in explanation of their actions 
and of my own activities here I do not mean to indicate that I intend in 
any way to lessen my efforts in behalf of the cause of woman suffrage. 
My principal purpose is to let you know that these women are realiy not 
representatives of the cause of suffrage, and often do more harm than 


I think also that it explains 
n part why the women of the East have unable to secure the right 
ol suffrage up to this time. 

5 of my desire to be of any service I can to the women of 
the State of Washington, and ly to assist in bringing about the 
establishment of woman suffrage in every State in the Union by constitu- 
tional 5 or by elections in the individual States, I am, 


eens C. C. Dux. 


good to the cause by what they do and say. 


The Fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 10, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as the old fable runs, a 
wolf going for a drink of water saw a lamb drinking farther 
down the stream, and wishing to make an excuse for making 
a meal off the lamb approached it, saying: 

“ You are muddying the water I was going to drink.” 

“That can not be,” meekly replied the lamb, for the water 
is running from you to me.” 

The bailed wolf took a new tack. Tou insulted me last 
week,” he snarled. 

“Spare me,” said the lamb, “I was born only yesterday.” 

Then it was your brother,” growled the wolf. 

“ No,” said the lamb, “ I have no brother.” 

“Oh, well,” snarled the wolf as he advanced on his prey, “ it 
is no matter; it was one of your kind.” And so the wolf pro- 
ceeded with his breakfast. 

The moral of this fable is that the wicked can always find an 
excuse for their misdeeds. 

Prior to my entry into public life I had been a sort of self- 
appointed champion of the rights of the people in my city. I 
had volunteered to defend the public interest on several occa- 
sions against the encroachments of large- business interests 
which were seeking their selfish ends at the expense of the 


public good. I had taken an active part in movements for the | 


have laid aside other work and | 


beanty and healthfulness of my city and for lower water and 
light rates. I had given close study to questions affecting the 
rights of labor and had dared to be sympathetic toward the 
poor and oppressed and to show an interest in the common man. 

As a result of my activities along these lines, I ineurred the 


-enmity of selfish interests engaged in exploiting the people. 


These interests opposed me in my election to Congress and hive 
refused to accept in good spirit the result of the election. They 
have continued to cherish the rancorous dislike which they dis- 
closed in my first campaign. My efforts to conciliate them by 
a high-minded devotion to the duties of my office have failed. 
These small but powerful interests, with their newspaper organ 
and their friends and sycophants, have belittled and ridiculed 
me ever since my election. They have been resolved that I 
should not be reelected and have plotted and planned to defeat 
me, 

The selfish interests opposing me have hunted diligently for 
some excuse for their course. Not being able to find any real 
excuse in my publie or private life, they have been forced to 
manufacture a false one. They now bring against me the 
charge of lack of loyalty to my party. 

Those who criticize me are not Democrats; never have been 
and never will be. They are mere self-seekers, and selfishness 
is their highest principle. They merely masquerade as Demo- 
erats in order to further their selfish ends. 

The charge of party irregularity which my opposition brings 
against me is based upon my vote at the beginning of the present 
Congress to postpone the adoption of rules for the House so 
that some needed amendments might be made, it happening that 
ə majority of my party voted on the other side. The question 
was not a party question. It had not been mentioned in any 
party caucus. It had nothing to do with the principles of 
Democracy and was a trifling matter relating merely to how 
the House should carry on its business. But my enemies 
needed an excuse, and they made this the excuse; and to further 
earry out their plot they not only misrepresent my vote but 
charge that as a result of it I have lost my influence and stand- 
ing among the Democrats of the House, and that my. usefulness 
as a Representative is gone. 

The suggestion that my vote has affected my influence with 
the Democrats in the House is not only false but absurd 
to anyone who knows the facts. After I had cast that vote 
I was elected by the Democrats to three important committees 
in the House, one of them the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which at this critical time is a committee of the greatest im- 
portance, I have been treated with confidence and respect by 
every Democrat in the House. Not one of them has ever men- 
tioned my vote on the rules. Nothing whatever has been heard 
of it in Washington. It is only in false and unjust reports 
in my own city that the matter has been exploited. 1 have been 
invited into small circles of leaders for consultation on matters 
of party policy. On more than one occasion, by invitution of 
Speaker CLARK, I have presided over the House, an honor which 
would not have been conferred had my party regularity been 
in question. 3 

I was the first of all the Alabama Members, new or old, to get 
a bill passed by the present Congress. It was not much of a 
bill. It was merely a bill for the pension of a poor, paralyzed, 
blind veteran who was a cook in our company kitchen in the 
Spanish War. I had been one of his flunkies and dishwashers 
when I was a soldier, and knew all about his case, and it was 
not hard to get his bill through. I succeeded in getting an 
item for the survey of Valley Creek included in the general 
rivers and harbors bill, which has passed the House. I am 
willing that my work here may be compared with that of any 
other new Member. 

A few days ago Mr. T. H. Molton, of Birmingham, one of my 
friends, wrote to Hon. CLAUDE KrrcHIN, the Democratice House 
leader, and asked whether the charge of party irregularity 
against me was true, and whether my vote on the rules had 
destroyed my influence. To this letter Mr. Krrcuin made the 
following reply: 

1. TON, 

Mr. T. H ee EN ye 

My Dear Sm: I am just in receipt of your letter of March 27, 
and with pleasure reply at once. : 

The vote of Hon. GrorGe HUDDLESTON at the beginning of the ses- 
sion on the question of the adoption of the rules of the last House as 
the rules of the present House has not in the least impaired his 
influence and standing among the Democrats of the House, or — — 
usefulness as a Representative of his district. No caucus was held 
on the question, and it was therefore not a party action, 

HUDDLESTON has made a most favorable impression on the mem- 
mership of the important Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which he 
is a member, and on the entire membership of the House. He has, in 
a superior degree, the esteem and confidence of his colleagues. He is 


always at his post, is a close student of legislation, and performs with 
diligence, skill, and ability every duty imposed upon him. He measures 


Wasuixdrox, D. C., March 31, 1916. 
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up to every LP ines aoa of an able, useful, 


triotic, and wise ao: 
sentative and legislator. I count any district Ha Pst Anine having 
such a Representative. 


With best wishes and kind regards, I beg to remain, 


Sincerel y, yours, 
CLAUDE KITCcHIN, 

This correspondence was known to the Birmingham papers. 
Only the Ledger published an account of it. Other papers had 
published the criticism against me, but they did not mention 
yir. KIrcHIN’S letter. 

My opposition is insincere in the criticism. It is a dishonest 
criticism. They are seeking to make an excuse. They conceal 
their real reason for opposing me. My critics know that I am 
kept in Washington by the pressure of my official duties. I 
ean not come home to expose their malice and insincerity. 
They take advantage of my absence to stab me in the back 
with false criticisms. 

I am at my post in Washington, and I shall not leave it. The 
Democratic majority is very small in the House. My absence 
might prove fatal to some important measure for the public 
good. Our great President needs me to hold up his hands in 
the House and to help to preserve the peace and prosperity 
of this Nation. The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I am a Member, has charge of matters affecting our rela- 
tions with foreign countries. We can not tell when something 
may break loose in Mexico or Europe. I am needed here. I 
will not desert my post merely to further my own private 
interests. 

My critics are indeed like the wolf. Having the desire to 
tear me to pieces they seek for some excuse for their meanness. 
It may be that the wolf who had made up his mind to eat the 
lumb was himself satisfied with the excuse that he made. It 
may be that my critics have satisfied themselves with their silly 
excuse. I doubt that they can deceive the honest people of my 
district. 

I am willing to trust the fairness and good judgment of my 
people. They know me personally, nearly every one of them. 
They know that I am honest and that I am not the candidate 
of any clique or faction and under no obligation to such. They 
know that I am a good Democrat. They will give me a square 
deal, 


The Valley Creek Survey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, some months ago I intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 8225) providing for the survey of Valley 
Creek in Jefferson County, Ala., with the view to making same 
navigable. This bill was referred to the Committee on Rivers 
nnd Harbors, and after receiving consideration by that commit- 
tee was reported as an item in the general rivers and harbors 
hill, which is now before the House. 

The improvement of the Warrior, Black Warrior, and Tom- 
higbee Rivers for the purposes of navigation has been under 
way for a number of years. These rivers flow in the main 
through an agricultural section, which does not produce much 
commerce. The upper reaches of the Warrior lie in the cele- 
brated Birmingham district of Alabama, with its rich veins 
of coul and its deposits of red tron ore. 

The improvement of these rivers was entered upon chiefly 
for the purpose of giving the Birmingham district water connec- 
tlon with the Gulf. They flow through the Appalachian foot- 
hills and have many shoals and rapids, and the expense of im- 
proving them for navigation would have been unwarranted had 
the ecommerce produced by agriculture alone been considered. 
However, it was realized that there was an immense tonnage of 
heavy freight suitable to be carried by water originating in 
Jefferson County, where Birmingham is situated, and that with 
suitable improvement of the rivers transportation of these heavy 
products would be greatly facilitated. 

The district intended to be reached is rich in coal, iron ore, 
nnd other raw materials. It is splendidly adapted to iron and 
steel manufacturing. It is said that pig iron may be made more 
cheaply there than anywhere else in the world. It has many 


HON. 


coal mines, coke ovens, iron furnaces, steelworks, rolling mills, 
foundries, and similar establishments, The products of the dis- 


trict are in the main of the kind to demand low cost’ of carriage 
and do not require rapid transportation. For this reason water 
carriage is much to be desired and will prove highly beneficial. 

The extension of navigation up the Warrior River was recently 
completed by the construction of Lock 17, which provides slack 
water to within about 20 miles of Birmingham. The total cost 
of all the improvements on these rivers to date is $9,928,879.18, 
exclusive of maintenance and care. Lock 17 was opened for 
operation on May 18, 1915. The tonnage of freight passing 
through that lock had gradually increased until for December, 
1915, it was 11,218 short tons. At Tuscaloosa, some 60 miles 
down the river from Birmingham, the entire water-borne com- 
merce for 1915 was only 54,088 tons. 

These figures indicate that the commerce borne by these 
streams is greatly less than had been anticipated. It is a shock- 
ing fact that if all the commerce borne by these rivers had been 
confiscated and sold at full value the amount realized for 1915 
would be insufficient to pay interest upon the amount which the 
Government has expended upon the river improvement, This is 
a situation provocative of thought. 

By the completion of Lock 17 slack water is brought to cer- 
tain coal measures in the southern and central portions of the 
Warrior coal field. The iron deposits are not reached. The coal 
measures reached by slack water are worked by a number 
of mines located on or near the river. Three concerns have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to use the river to trans- 
port coal. Two of these shippers have mines near the river, but 
have used it to no great extent. The third concern which has used 
the river has carried its coal over the Ensley Southern Railroad 
to a point near Short Creek, where it has been loaded into barges 
for Mobile and New Orleans, the operation being carried on at a 
cost of from 5 cents to 10 cents per ton more than it would cost 
to ship the coal by an all-rail route from the mines to the same 
ports. 

It is expected that the use of the Warrior River for carrying 
coal will be increased and that a commerce in other commodi- 
ties will be built up. It is a fact, however, that to the present 
the Birmingham district has received very little benefit from 
the improvement of these rivers, and the result has been a great 
disappointment. The people of our community are thoroughly 
alive to this situation, and a number of solutions for it have 
been presented. It has been urged that the corporate limits of 
Birmingham be extended so as to include a narrow strip extend- 
ing to the river with the idea that this would force the railroads 
to reduce freight rates to the basis of water competition. An- 
other project urged is the construction of a paved wagon road 
from the city to slack water with the idea of establishing lines 
of trucks and other vehicles for hauling the freight to the water. 
Another scheme has been to build an electric railway to the river. 

None of the projects advanced for the solution of Birming- 
ham’s transportation difficulties has appeared to meet the 
situation. The making of freight rates is a practical matter. 
Competition in carrying commodities is practical and not theo- 
retical. Railroads will reduce their rates only if by failing 
to do so they will lose traffic to a competitor. It must also be 
manifest that there can be no real competition with the rail- 
roads by means of trucks or similar vehicles. 

Birmingham has three lines of railroad touching slack water 
on the Warrior River. Two of these lines reach it at Cordova, 
some 30 miles west, but to this time little, if any, benefit has 
been derived on account of this fact. The hird railroad is 
the Ensley Southern, some 20 miles in length, which reaches 
the river near Short Creek. It is stated that a proposition has 
been made to sell this railroad to the city of Birmingham, but 
this is unpractical, for the reason that it is more of a scenic 
than a commercial road and is full of extremely difficult 
grades and curves, and it would have to be practically relocated 
and rebuilt to have much value as a line for freight trans- 
portation. 

For many years the desire 6f my community for slack-water 
connection with the Warrior River has been keen. The project 
was first brought to the public attention in 1896 by J. A. Van 
Hoose, then mayor of Birmingham, who insisted that it was 
feasible. Under an authorization of the general rivers and 
harbors bill of 1896 an examination was conducted by Maj. 
W. T. Rossell, who reported that he was of opinion that a 
thorough investigation should be made, as he believed that the 
project was of sufficient merit to warrant it. 

The original project was to bring slack water to a point on 
Village Creek near the suburbs of Birmingham. It was con- 
templated that Valley Creek should be canalized to Bessemer, 
and from thence to the terminal north of Birmingham, about 
15 miles, a canal with numerous locks should be constructed. 
The matter presented difficulties, not merely of cost but of water 


for lockage purposes, 
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A thorough investigation of the project was made by the 
United States Engineer Office in 1898 and a report made which 
is found in House Document No. 88 of the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

This report is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINESRS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
: Washington, D. C., December 13, 1898. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit the 5 report of Novem- 


A separate i og is “gaye for continuing the improvement by 
canai to Five Mile Cree It provides for construction between Mc- 
Adory and Five Mile Creek (about 23 miles) of 13 locks and dams and 
a reservoir dam, and the mated cost of this work, including miscel- 
Ianeous items and contingencies, is $4,000,000; but the local engineer 
states that it is doubtful if the canal can be operated throughout the 
year on account of insufficiency of water supply. 

In forwarding this report to this office the division engineer, Col. 
Peter C. Hains, Corps of Engineers, states that, as the water supply 
for the vahe: ivision from McAdory Creek to Fiye Mile Creek is not 
sufficient tu feed the canal, the construction of that part of the water- 
way is not advisable, and for the reason that the projected improve- 
ment ends at the Warrior River, which is not deep enough to carry 
the freight to tidewater, he does not concur in the opinion of the 
district engineer that the improvement of the river division, from 
Warrior River to McAdory (reek is feasible and advisable. He re- 
marks, however, that if the Warrior River were timprored go asx to 
give a 6-foot navigable depth from the mouth of Valley Creek to the 
Tombigbee and the latter sv improved as to carry that depth to the 
Gulf, the improvement yA Valley Creek would perhaps be a desirable 
work, forming une link the chain from the coal ficlds to the Gulf. 

‘Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JoHN M. Witsox. 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engincers, United States Army. 

Italics are not in the original, 

The project then under investigation was not the same as 
that which we are now considering, which contemplates ter- 
minals at Bessemer. The original project contemplated termi- 
nals 15 miles north of Bessemer, at a point north of the city 
of Birmingham. I also call attention to the fact that Locks 16 
and 17 had not been constructed at the time this examination 
was made, and that the situation has materialy changed. 

The construction of Lock 17, into the pool of which Valley 
Creek empties, has backed the water for several miles up Val- 
ley Creek, so that this much of the stream has already been 
taken care of. The item carried by the bill is for the improve- 
ment of the remainder of the creek up to a point adjacent to 
‘the city of Bessemer, where terminals would be located. The 
most expensive and troublesome part of the project—that is, 
the extension from Bessemer to the point north of Birming- 
ham, which is over difficult ridges—is eliminated. 

The change in the project will reduce the cost, it is believed, 
to less than half, and will solve the difficulty of water for 
lockage. This was one of the chief difficulties in the original 
project and one of its chief items of cost, for it was found to 
be necessary that water for this purpose should be brought by 
canal from the Locust Fork of the Warrior, some 25 miles 
from the Birmingham terminal, which involved impounding 
dams and other expensive works. 

The city of Bessemer has a population of about 15,000. It 
is a manufacturing center and is the site of numerous fur- 
naces, rolling mills, foundries, and so forth. It is connected 
with Birmingham by two electric lines and practically all the 
railroads of the district have terminals there. It is believed 
that slack-water navigation with terminals at Bessemer will 
be almost as beneficial to the Birmingham district, as a whole, 
as though the terminals were at Birmingham itself. All 
sources of heavy freight are located substantiall; as conven- 
iently to Bessemer as to Birmingham, and the railroads and 
other convenient means of transportation would cause a great 
reduction in freight rates on other commodities. 

The Government has been generous in appropriations for the 
Warrior River. As previously stated, the prime object of the 


improvements made on this river is to reach the Birminghe» 
district, so as to give it the benefit of water transportation for 


ports und would Le encouraged to call at them. 


the heavy mineral products originating there. The work of 
improvement, however, has stopped short of accomplishing the 
desired results, and it must be admitted that the benefit which 
is now being derived by the district from the improvements 
which have been made is so small as to be most disappointing. 
The traffic is there. A larger tonnage of freight originates in 
that immediate section than any other similar region south of 
the Ohio or west of the Mississippi. Many millions of tons of 
coal, coke, iron. and steel products are waiting to be moved. 

I regret to fear that the Warrior River improvement will re- 
main a failure and disappointment if the work stops where it 
now is. I fear that the Government’s millions will be shown 
to have been spent in vain unless something further is done. 
A crown should be placed upon these improvements by canal- 
izing Valley Creek to Bessemer. When this is done the trans- 
portation problems of the district will have been largely solved. 
It is not fair to argue that the city of Birmingham itself will 
not be benefited unless water should be brought to its very 
limits; The fact is that our whole manufacturing and industrial 
district is a single community, and what benefits one part of it 
will benefit all. It is also a fact that with the water terminals 
at Bessemer practically every advantage will be gained as 
though these terminals were at the point originally contemplated 
north of Birmingham. 

This project does not rely for its merits upon forcing the rail- 
roads to reduce their rates by water competition. The com- 
modities are there that need to be carried by water. There is 
plenty of traffic for both railroads aud river. To-day there is a 
distressing car shortage in the Birmingham district, a shortage 
which greatly hampers our mines and mills. We want these 
improvements made, not to be kept in costly idleness but to be 
put into the actual service of transporting freight. There is 
an actual necessity for this, 

The canalizution of Valley Creek is not a matter which con- 
eerns the mineral district of Alabama alone. The Gulf ports 
need our products of conl and iron. They need these products 
freed from the heavy tax of railroad freights. The growth 
and development of every city on the Gulf would be promoted 
by this work. Great ships sailing the seas would be able to 
obtain our superior Alabama coal for their bunkers at these 
Commerce 
with all the world and the development of the entire southern 
country would be promoted. 


Pareei Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of recommitting 
the Post Oflice appropriation bill to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads with instructions to report it back forth- 
with with an amendment adding the words “ one hundred and“ 
before the words “ fifty pounds.” One hundred and fifty pounds 
as the limit of a parcel-post package would not, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] suggests, require derricks to load the 
mail, but it would effectually put this valuable branch of the 
Post Office Department at the service of the farmer. This 
innocent-looking amendment to limit the parcel-post weight to 
50 pounds is in the interest of the express companies. 

The parcel post is the people’s express company. Although 
it is still in its infancy, it has almost revolutionized farming of 
to-day, and it is capable of almost limitless development in the 
rural districts. The reciprocal advantages to the consumer of 
obtaining fresh, crisp vegetables, new-laid eggs, and plump coun- 
try chickens, and to the farmer of a ready market, caused hope 
to spring that the fell ghost of the high cost of living would be 
a little put to rout. 

Parcel post has opened to the farmer a new vista. In con- 
junction with good rural free-delivery service, it solves the 
marketing problem. In the fruit district around Lake Minne- 
tonka, where I live, members of the cooperative association 
pick and box their berries, apples, or vegetables, load them on 
the parcel post, and they are taken to the cooperative wure- 
houses the same day. The poultry industry has been given an 
impetus; both fowls and fresh eggs finding their way quickly 
3 the consumer via the parcel post. 
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Merchants in small towns send out their advertisements to 
their rural patrons who return the order on the next mail. 
By the original bill, the weight, the size of the parcel-post pack- 
age is left to the regulation of the Postmaster General. 

The Madden amendment is in the interests of the express 
companies, who are deadly rivals of the parcel post, and would 
be happy to see its scope and future development strangled, 


which the Madden amendment seeks to do. It is vicious in its 
intent. No one can tell what the future of the parcel post may 
be. To limit it in the direction of weight now is subversive of 
the best interests of the farmer. Suppose the rural carrier has 
only a small cart, and is unable at present to accommodate par- 
cels anywhere near the limit, shall that be used as an argument 
to choke forever the future possibilities of this institution, when 
light, practical motor trucks are in sight? If the business war- 
rant, it is easy to put on more carriers. One hundred and fifty 
pounds would take in a dressed hog, or a calf, a sack of pota- 
toes or rutabagas. The United States can surely take care 
of the simple problem of transportation and roads when our 
citizens are convinced of the necessity. It is medieval to sit 
down by the wayside in the face of so slight an obstacle when 
the advantages on the other side is so overwhelming. The ques- 
tion of economic delivery and a proper structure for rural de- 
livery ought to be left to the discretion of post-office experts 
to meet as the traffic develops. The parcel-post limit should 
begin where the express company becomes exorbitant—thuat is, 
at the 100-pound limit. Under that limit express-company 
prices are prohibitive. They bar the farmer from using thut 
medium for the exchange of his commodities. 

I am not in favor of cutting down the service to the farmer. 
This is the one tangible benefit that accrues to him from his 
taxes. I am, therefore, opposed to limiting the parcel post. 


River Improvement in Idaho. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 10, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill incorporates the 
main provisions of House bill 10762, introduced by me on the 
3d day of February of this year, looking to the survey of the 
Snake River from its mouth to Pittsburgh Landing, with a view 
to canalizing the Snake River so that it might be utilized for 
the purposes of commerce and the development of hydroelec- 
tric power. The Rivers and Harbors Committee considered my 
bill very carefully before its provisions were written into the 
bill which is now before the House, and I am glad to know that 
there is no sentiment in the House aghinst making the surveys 
which we ask for. : 

The Dalles-Celilo Canal was opened to traffic less than one 
year ago. Within three months after the opening of the canal 
and before the low-water season, the Dalles-Columbia line made 
18 trips to the city of Lewiston on the Snake River, carrying an 
average cargo of 100 tons a trip. This is the equivalent of 180 
boat carloads, or 90 rail carloads, as designated in transportation 
phrase. These cargoes were carried over the practically unim- 
proved stretch of the Snake River from the mouth of tha: stream 
to Riparia, » stretch of the river that for years unfriendly in- 
terests contended would forever bar steamboat navigation. The 
tonnage referred to in the brief period of three months embraced 
everything from salt to automobiles, The rate on dierent classi- 
fications varied, but for the purpose of clearly demonstrating the 
saving made to shippers the lowest base rate is taken. For 
example, if these 18 boats had carried only salt to Lewiston the 
saving in freight would have been $2,700. If only sugar, $3,600. 
Instead, due to the adyanced rates on other classes, the saving 
easily reaches 85.000 to $7,000 on incoming Lewiston freight 
alone. During this same brief period of three months 1,000 pas- 
sengers were carried by bouts out of Lewiston, and the saving 
to these passengers over the rail rate to points of destination 
would average $3.30 each. While I have no specific data as to 
the outgoing tounage hauled by these boats, yet I am informed 
by some of the best business men of the city of Lewiston that the 
saving on freight charges for incoming and outgoing business 
taken together for that period of three months would approxi- 
mate $10,000, and for the year should reach a total of $40,000. 
As to the outgoing business, numerous instances could be cited 
not only as to profit but the convenience of the boat line to 


shippers. In this connection I should like to mention a certnin 
shipment of hogs to Portland, Oreg. These hogs were owned by 
George Ansman, of Asotin, Wash. They were londed on the beat 
at Ten Mile warehouse above Lewiston. On the all-water trip to 
Portland the hogs had full rest, were fed conveniently, and ac- 
tually weighed more upon delivery at Portland than at the point 
of loading. A feature of open-river boat operation of im- 
portance also is that, in addition to this saving of freight, the 
money spent in connection with the operation of boats is largely 
distributed in that vicinity. One boat company in a single month 
paid a Lewiston business concern $612 for supplies. An inspec- 
tion of the tariffs of the boat and rail lines shows that on every 
classification there is an important saving to the shippers using 
boat service. Comparisons are made, for instance, un six classi- 
fications from Portland to Lewiston. The saving per hundred 
pounds in class 1 is 23 cents; class 2, 18 cents; class 3, 12 cents; 
class 4, 12 cents; class 5, 17 cents; class A, T cents. The saving 
on sugar is 103 cents per hundred and on salt 74 cents per hun- 
dred. As to passenger s.rvice, the saving is shown in a pro- 
nounced way, when it is considered that the rate by water from 
Lewiston to Kennewick is $1 and by rail $3.30; from Lewiston 
to Portland by water, $4; by rail, $10.65. 

With the improvement and canalization of the Snake River 
there will be developed great water-power possibilities. The 
Salmon and Clearwater Rivers, which are tributaries to the 
Snake, have wonderful power facilities which await the touch 
of the engineer. Along the Snake River there are thousands 
of acres of land which will be reclaimed when cheap power is 
afforded. I can not conceive of any project in the general 
scheme of preparedness which is more comprehensive than the 
improvement of the Snake River from its mouth to Pittsburgh 
Landing. This locality is the natural home of the largest body 
of white pine in the world, estimated by the Government at 
20,000,000,000 feet. The Nez Perce and Camas prairies are 
contiguous and produce annually on the average of 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat, besides hay and grain. Hundreds of car- 
loads of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs raised in that section are 
shipped to the markets of the world annually. On account of 
its low altitude, the Lewiston section, which is only 600 feet 
above sea level, has become famous for its production of both 
hardy and delicate fruits. It has long been known as the home 
of fine grapes, and many of the most favored European varieties 
grow in profusion. Not only will the improvement of the Snake 
River increase the tonnage of agricultural products and live 
stock to be shipped in the future, but the river is the outlet of 
a great undeveloped mining region, with some 54 mining dis- 
tricts which have been organized tor many years, and the de- 
velopment of which depends entirely upon cheaper transporta- 
tion. Among some of the districts which have already gained 
recognition as producers of high and low grade ore are the 
Florence, Pierce, Elk, and Warren, ; 

I assure the Members of the House that no mistake will be 
made by Congress in granting liberal appropriations for the 
improvement of the Snake River and its tributaries, and on 
behalf of the people of that region in Idaho known as the 
inland empire I want to thank the House of Representatives 
for the friendly consideration it has given to this important 
item in the bill. - 


Address of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record the remarks made by Mr. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, as representative of the President at the reopen- 
ing of the Panama-California International Exposition at San 
Diego, Cal., March 18, 1916. It is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. FRANKLIN K. LAXE AT THE OPENING OF THE PANAMA- 
CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL BXVOSITION AT SAN DIEGO, CAL., MARCH 
18, 1916. 

I know that those of you who are Californians will sympathize 
with the feeling of elation that I have in coming home and 
bringing to you the personal greetings of the First Citizen of 
our country. The time will surely come when the country will 
call to its first place a son of California, but until that time 
does come no greater honor can be given to a Californian than 
to speak for the President. He asked me to give you his 
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greeting; not a perfunctory word, formal and set, but a word of 
hearty cheer at the spirit, the confidence, and the courage you 
have shown. He had intended to make this trip himself; but 
circumstances, some to the east of him and some to the south 
of him, made that an impossibility. It is necessary now, above 
all times, that he should stay at the seat of government that the 
nations of the world may know that, while our Army may be 
small and our Navy rank but third in the world’s calendar, the 
spirit of this democracy will not permit the invasion of her 
rights either upon the land or upon the sea. 

It is a great burden that we have cast upon our President. 
He must interpret to all other peoples the sense of- dignity, 
of self-respect, and of proper pride of a hundred million people 
whose voice he can not hear but whose self-reliant wil] he 
must assert. Pitted against him are the trained and cunning 
intellects of the whole world outside our hemisphere, and no 
one can be more conscious than is he that it is difficult to 
reconcile pride and patience. I give you his greetings, there- 
fore, not out of a heart that is joyous and buoyant but out of 
a heart that is grave and firm in its resolution that the future 
of our Republic and of all republics shall not be put in peril. 

It is a fine thing that you have done here. You are presenting 
to the world one of the greatest expositions ever seen. Not so 
great perhaps in the multiplicity of machines or fabrics or 
works of art; not so costly as some, but no exposition ever 
presented to the eyes of man gave proof of more daring and 
splendid spirit. And after all it is the spirit of the man or of 
the thing that he does which makes him noble or mean. 

If the patron saint of San Diego, the Padre Serra, could 
cross that bridge ~vhich steps the canyon like some grand dame 
in a minuet and mount the steps of that church and look out of 
the bell tower upon this city, upon those red roofs, these 
cloisters and arcades, these turrets and towers, and cast his 
eye over this Jand which so lately was desert and which now is 
the rarest of gardens, I believe that he would not think himself 
demeaned were he to hear me say that the spirit which has 
built this thing of beauty was like to the spirit that brought 
him to this shore to win a people and a country for the glory 
of his God and his king. Men are the creatures of their times, 
and he was bold in his adventure of the eighteenth century as 
you are bold in your adventure of the twentieth century. -If he 
heard men say this is an age of the grossest materialism when 
men worship only money and have souls for things no nobler 
than trading stamps, I believe he would point at what you have 
done and say this is my answer to that charge. Here is the 
proof that men glory in beauty and in the work of their hands. 
I taught my Indian boys to lay before the altar tributes of 
fruits and flowers. I taught them to lead the stream over the 
desert, to make it bring forth vine and fig. I taught them to 
model with their hands the cunning arches of our Holy Church. 
I taught them to have joy in the things that they did that 
their souls might be satisfied and these things these men of a 
later day have done. 

You call this an international exposition, because there are 
exhibited here the products of the minds and fingers of some 
30 or more nations. They show to us porcelains and silks, pic- 
tures and statues, carvings and carpets, finer than any that we 
can show; but in return we show to.them a continent conquered 
and civilized in a century, a people more fertile in imagination 
than any that the world has ever known, and enterprises of 
greater magnitude than Cæsar or Napoleon dreamed of. 

This is a fitting place for such an exposition. We stand upon 
the rim of the continent. The Aryan race, which was born in 
the other hemisphere, has encircled the globe and has come 
back to report to its wise and aged mother the story of its great 
adventure. What has this Nation to say to those who lie before 
it and round about it? We answer that we have come to know 
that this world is made not for the gratification of the desire 
of a few, but for the benefit of the many. That power must be 
common capital. That nature, not man, is the enemy man must 
conquer, and that the world belongs to him who reclaims: the 
desert, who bores the mountains, who most swiftly sails the 
sea, and most surely masters the air; who with plow and micro- 
scope, furnace and blowpipe, test tube and machine makes this 
world serve mankind best. 

To conquer nature man broke down the gates of the Garden 
of Eden and came forth to meet the challenge of an unordered 
world. For 10 times 10,000 years he has been engaged in this 
conquest. ‘Trench after trench he has taken, hilltop after hill- 
top, and no one can dare to say what shall be the limit of his 
progress. A thousand years hence I have no doubt the world 


will see another international exposition beside this very bay.“ 


and then will realize that the high purpose of democracy is to 
prove it is the conquerer of the world by being its supreme 
servant. 
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The Cotton Tax and the Confederate Pension. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, since the bill introduced 
by Mr. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, to appropriate the fund known 
as the cotton tax to a pension fund for the old Confederate sol- 
dier there has been great anxiety among the old gray veterans 
over the final outcome of that measure. Scores of letters have 
come to me from the haggard, helpless, and worn-out gray coats, 
wondering if it is possible for them to have the joy of receiving a 
small portion of that fund as a pension in their declining years. 

Falling under the fate of the lost cause 50 years ago they 
returned to desolate homes and began to resuscitate and re- 
build their southland With an energy and application born of 
indomitable courage and energy they helped to make what the 
commercial world calls the new southland. Recognizing the 
right of the conqueror over the conquered, they laid down their 
arms, undertook to revamp their lives, and make themselves 
and their posterity a part and parcel of the future history of 
this great Republic. Those who know the South best know this 
has been heroically done. 

Some years ago the Supreme Court of the United States, 
neither a southern court nor one of Democratic membership, but 
a court made up of Republicans, high-class, broad-minded, brainy 
men from the North and West, decided that a certain cotton tax, 
levied on the South during the later part of the war and recon- 
struction period, was unlawfully collected and hence was un- 
lawfully held against its rightful owners in the South. This fact 
becoming known throughout the South, inspired an anxious 
solicitude among many of the old grizzly, gray veterans, who are 
already journeying far down the decline of life and are often 
found in straitened and stringent circumstances. Many of them 
maimed, wounded, and battle scarred, have struggled for half a 
century to earn a livelihood, making no complaint and feeling 
no spite toward the brave boys in blue whose bullets and bayo- 
2 lucerated and pierced their bodies in the struggle of the 
sixties. 

When it became currently known that this fund, consisting of 
some $65,000,000, might in justice and reality be returned to the 
South, the question arose as to whom it should be returned. 
Many of those from whom it was coHected bad long since passed 
to the other shore without leaving a record of the transaction. 
Yet occasional records show persons eligible to refund. 

When Mr. Tuna Introduced his measure setting this fund 
aside as a pension for old Confederate veterans there was an 
exclamation of exultant joy from the hearts of several thousand 
of the old sons of the South. Having been born in South Caro- 
lina, reared in Texas with southern environments and antece- 
dents, it may be that I am unable to see the meritorious view- 
point of those who would oppose this measure. I realize that in 
the heat of campaigns and even here on the floor of Congress 
the faint echoes of sectional strife are yet sometimes heard and 
felt. It is not so with me, feeling a pride in the history, tradi- 
tions, and glorious achievements of the South. I realize to the 
fullest extent that the glory, grandeur, and perpetuity of this 
Republie must rest not only upon constitutional legal bonds, but 
it must rest upon a union of sentiment, fraternity, love, fellow- 
ship, and community of interest that knows no North, no South, 
92 eam no West when acting for the destiny and hope of the 

nion, 

It seems to me there can be no just grounds for opposition to 
such a measure. Mr. TILLMAN’S bill does not ask this Republic 
to pension those old veterans from the funds of the Republic. 
He simply means, in common terms, that although this fund was 
collected on the cotton of the South in good faith at the time, 
it has since been declared an unconstitutional, illegal method 
of taxation. Hence, this fund rightfully belongs to the South, 
from whence it was collected—held, as it were, in trust for its 
rightful owners for adjudication. 

The Government itself has what it calls a conscience fund, 
into which any person in any part of the earth may remit and 
refund any money that the owner feels in his conscience he has 
wrongfully taken from this Republic. And we are told that 
many thousands of dollars come into the Treasury of the United 
States every year from those who, under the lash of their con- 
science, feel they had once wrongfully taken money from their 
Government. 
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Now, let this Government rise in its majesty and make this 
a kind of conscience fund and tender It to the South from whence 
it came. Speaking for myself and family, we could readily make 
a just claim for refund to a small portion of this 565.000.000. 
But, sir, I am sure that I join in the common sentiment of the 
younger men and women of the South when I state that I would 
„rather see the amount go to the old veterans than to receive it 
myself, 

And now, Mr. Speaker, while I am on this question let me 
state that on the 5th of February in my remarks on this floor, 
having occasion to discuss the imperious designs of syndicated 
weulth, as represented in the “ Gary dinners” and great fensts 
of the “frenzied financiers,” whom I felt and yet feel had sin- 
ister designs against the commonweal of our country, I made 
some cumpurisons, in which I used the names of Jeff Davis, 
William L. Yancey, and Bob Toombs in such a way as to cause 
some of my friends and many of my enemies to think that I 
had used these names in un unjust and unfair manner. I had 
no thought of reflection on their character as great men in the 
age in which they lived. I have often said that my father and 
all my nearest relatives stood for every principle of slavery and 
secession that actuated the life of John C. Calhoun, Yancey, 

. Toombs, or Davis, Realizing this, I would have no more cast 
a slur on their name and character than one on my father, 
brother, or three uncles, whose bones lie beneath the silent sods 
of southern battle fields, where they went down beneath leaden 
hail wearing u tattered uniform of southern gray. 

Having received letters from men who I know to be my 
friends and whose motives I know are pure, telling me that my 
remarks are likely to do these men and their places in history a 
serious injustice, 1 now withdraw the names of those men 
from my remarks of February 5, and thereby disclaim any 
intention to mur either their historic standing or personal 
probity, having simply spoken of them and the slave power of 
the South in the light of history. The following letter from 
Senator SHEPPARD und the following address to the old soldiers 
of the South explain themselves; 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
April 10, 1916, 

My Dran Sm Ax Frrennd: In further reference to the Jefferson 
Davis matter I wish to say that 1 have again looked over the state- 
ment to which Camp Sterting Price, at Dallas, drew my attention. 

As your friend and well wisher permit me to say that there are words 
in the statement conveying serious personal reflection on the character 
ef Yancey, Toombs, and Davis. 

Inasmuch as you have said that you would no more attack the 
character of these men than you would attack the character of your 
own father, brother, or uncles, who stood with these men and believed 
in their doctrines, it is evident that this language is unfortunate and 
did net convey your real meaning. 

I believe that in justice to yourself, your friends, and the memo: 
of these men who represent a large part of the history of the Sout 
which you witb us all cherish * should withdraw and disclaim this 
lan through a statement that effect in the Reconv, and that 

ou Should accompany this withdrawal with such an explanation as you 
855 given through other channels. 

I make this suggestion to vou in all sincerity and with an earnest 

desire to promote your own and your usefulness to the people. 
Yours, very sincerely, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 


Hon. J. H. Davis, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


House or ESTE 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1916, 
To the old soldtere of Teras: 

I see some of camps are condemning me in severe terms, alleg- 
ing that | siandered J Davis in a speech of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxcoub, February 5 in which 1 charged that Toombs, Yancey, Davis, 
ge tor the extension of siave power which resulted in the 

y ar. 

I made those statements, commenting on the Gary dinner,” while 
arraigning the trusts and combines, the Steel Trust and war tratfick- 
ers, as being ready to plunge us into war to make good their millions 
and prolong their sway. I meant no more pesna thrust at or dis- 
courtesy to the memory and honor of these Southern men than of m 
own father who st with them in every contention and f 
every trial. He and my on'y brother that was old enough offered 
their services to die for the cause if necessary. My brother did die, 
and his bones lie in the trenches at Corinth, where be fell at the 
breech of a Confederate musket. for the valor, honor, and chivalry 
of these men, among whom my own J brother, and seven uncles 
stood, I have the highest esteem, but for the institution of slavery 
there is no defense and the world now knows it brought on the war. 
The negro has been a burden, a blight, and a curse to this country 
from the time the Boston bri ds“ traded red beads to the savage 
chiefs 1 20 Africa for the first pload landed in this country to the 
presen me. 

My tathe: was a slavebolder and a Confederate, like his kinsman, 
Jef Davis, for whom one of my four living brothers was named. 
Three of my uncles went dow. under the missiles of death that came 
from the boys in blue. As slaves and Confederate currency—all on 
earth my faluer ba-i!—went down witb the southern cause, left home- 
less and destitute, I came up through great tribulation, 


But David said he had “never seen the righteous forsaken nor his 
seed begging bread.” 
Many low-flung. lecherous debauchees that swill around saloons in 


Texas are now, with vilest insulti: 
marked copies of malignan 
f of sordid sons, satraps, an 


unsigned letters, sending me 
bloody-shirt articles. Scores 


Impreca 
mages of humanity who serve 


depraved 
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Morgan and his war traffickers are 


oting your resolutions with great 
a and hoping to gloat over sg 
0 


ownfall. Men who stood for free- 

m, justice, and buman tibert ve often been martyrs to the mad 
passions of hero worshipers. en who oppused crowns, aristocracy, 
organized greed, and legalized infamy, as 1 uow oppose Morgan's gang 
and the booze brigade, have aiways had to suffer bitter persecution. My 
life is now becoming a marked xampie ol that truth. 

The great trust masters, Morgan's melon cutters and war traffickers, 
the Steel Trust, and the money devil are all joined with that organiza- 
tion of political infamy and soriat corruption, known as the liquor 
traffic, to drive Cyclone Davis out of Congress. He has tormented 
them on the stump for 20 years and is now in Congress, where his 
presence bas become a nationai terror in uncovering and exposing their 

ideous and infernal methods of pecuiation, pillage, and plunder and 
the Aah Liane corrnption and venal po itival infiuence of the liquor 
traffic. Ther can neither suppress or intimidate him, nor can they 
expunge ^is speeches—hence he et be destroyed. 

Among the last words my tather ever said to me, speaking of the 
war, was, My son, If there had been no negro, there would have been 
no war. We lost everything. It is now the patriotic duty of every son 
of the South to see that the great corporation combines neither make 
wage slavery worse and more sc i pa h than chattel slavery has been 
nor make the farmer helpless in their clutches.” 

Speaker Crank this week, in referring to a ruling made by a former 
Speaker in the . over the admission of Kansas and Nebraska, 
said that was one of the most noted parliamentary battles ever fought, 
and was followed by more bloodshed than was spilled In the siege of 
ancient Troy. The great struggle over the admission of those States 
was whether they should be “ free States or slave States.“ The crisis 
came in 1858, when they were “ organized as free Territories, to be 
“free States.” 

The war followed three years later. 

Two lines of the first war song I learned asa lad ran: 

“ Old Andrew Johnson, of east ‘Tennessee, 
Has gone to join Abe Lincoln to set the negroes free.” 

Even the war songs showed what the issue was. In my speech I spoke 
only of the economic issue Involved In that war, having in mind economic 
effects, am] bad no thought of ca-ting any personal reflections on those 
bistoric characters, I think there are scores of men now who feel that 
they represent the best interest of the country when they cefend the 
unscrupulous trusts and the ungodly and damnable liquor traffic. 1 do 
not despise them. I despise the institutions they defend. 1 shalt be 
glad to bave vou request and read my remarks of March 22, in which E 
answer my traducers in Texas, which is costing me, at Government 
rates, about 8350 per 100,000 to distribute, even under frank. 

A few Republicans, led by Mr. Mappex, of Chicago, resenting, I Inter, 
the manner in which I attacked the trusts and tbe liquor interests, tried 
to bave this s expunged. The same kind tried to expu a 
speech made by Tittaan, of South Carolina, when he first came to Con- 


Respectfuily, J. H. Davis. 


Now. Mr. Speaker, in closing let me make a last appeal in 
the interest of justice, fair play, and righteousness for the old 
soldier of the South. A large majority of the old soldiers on 
both sides of the battle lines of the sixties are now close to the 
banks of the river, and must soon cross a pontoon bridge not 
built with hands. The old soldier of the South, for 50 years, 
many of them limping along the lane of life, have borne their 
share of the burdens of government without murmur, receiving 
few of the special blessings of government. Many of them 
now live in tenement houses with their sons and daughters, 
earning in toil barely enough to keep them above penury. 

I said in a speech a few weeks ago that I would be glad to 
see at least $250,000 of this fund set aside as a reunion fund 
to entertain and care for the veterans in blue and the veterans 
in gray, to meet in a grand union in the National Capital on 
the 4th day of July, our national birthday, and the balance of 
that fund allotted in pensions to soldiers of the South. Ne more 
transcendent example of fraternity and national patriotic pride 
could, in my judgment, be adopted to cement and forever seal 
the North and the South in reunited bonds of fraternity. 


The Second Lincoln Campaign and the Second Wilson Cam- 
paign, 1864—1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. RAINEY, Mr. Speaker, 52 years ago the campaign for 
the reelection of Abraham Lincoln was opening. The real issues 
were surprisingly similar to the issues of to-day. The same argu- 
ments were being used for and against the reelection of Lincoln 
as are being used to-day and will be used throughout the cam- 
paign which is opening for and against the reelection of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


LINCOLN STRONGLY OPPOSED BY PROMINENT IBADERS IN HIS OWN PARTY, 
BUT HIS STRENGTH WAS WITH THE PEOPLE, 


On page 183 of the very excellent work of A. K. McCture, 
Our Presidents: How We Make Them, Dr. McClure calls atten- 
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tion to the fact that prominent leaders of Lincoln’s own party 
were bitterly opposed to Lincoln and were opposed even to ac- 
cepting him as a candidate, Chase, Wade, Henry Winter Davis, 
and Horace Greeley were among those who did not think Lincoln 
would make the best candidate. Sumner was not heartily for 
him. Stevens was earnestly opposed to him “because he had 
not pressed confiscation and other punishments against the 
South, and the extreme radical wing of the Republican Party 
was aggressive in its hostility. Lincoln’s strength was with the 
people, and they overwhelmed the leaders who sought his over- 
throw.” 

There are, however, few, if any, men prominent in Democratic 
eouncils who are opposing the candidacy of Mr. Wilson; but the 
real strength of the President is with the people. 

In his Twenty Years of Congress, volume 1, page 530, James G. 
Blaine, commenting upon the presidential elections of 1864, calls 
attention to the fact that it seemed that Lincoln would be de- 
feated. President Lincoln thought so himself, but the crisis 
through which the country was passing soon brought an end to 
mere political controversies. 

Mere political feelin, ely subsided and the people were actuated 
by a higher sense of public duty. 

In this connection Mr. Blaine also says: 

The argument for Mr. Lincoln's reelection addressed itself with 
irresistible force to the patriotic sentiment and sober judgment of the 
country. 

The Nation is passing through a crisis now in its history as 
great as the crisis which confronted the country during the cam- 
paign of Lincoln for reelecticn in 1864. Fortunately under one 
flag, the 48 great States of this Union stand united against the 
international perils which confront us. Alone among the great 
nations of the earth, we must accept the task of keeping brightly 
burning upon the seas, as well as on the continents, the lighis o“ 
civilization. We can not shrink within our national boundaries 
and avoid the duties imposed upon us in this great crisis of the 
world’s history. We can not permit the nations of the earth to 
sink back into the darkness of the medieval night. We confront 
a world In arms. Under tiie wise guidance of President Wilson 
we have so far been able to uphold the standards of civilization 
and escape participation in the present struggle. It Is not wise 
to adopt any other leadership. 

DISAPPOINTED OFFICE SEEKERS IN 1864 AND IMPATIENCE WITH MR, 

LINCOLN’S CONSERVATIVE MBTHODS. 

The disappointments among those who had not succeeded in 
their ambition to secure ppointive positions were more marked 
during Lincoln’s second campaign than now. The Republican 
Party was absolutely new in national politics. Thousands of men 
who had been interested in its prior campaigns and who had 
fought hard for the things the party stood for had not been able 
to obtain the appointments they desired. Lincoln had at his 
disposal more appointive positions than President Wilson has 
had at his disposal. There was no civil service in those days and 
the appointments were both civil and military. 

James G. Blaine, on page 514 of volume 1 of his Twenty 
Years of Congress, calls attention to this situation: 


A part of the hostility was due to a sincere thou mistaken im- 
patience with Mr. Lincoln's slow and conservative methods and a part 
was due to political resentments and ambitions, The more radical 
element of the party was not content with the President's cautious 
and moderate policy, but insisted that he should proceed to extreme 
measures or give way to some bolder leader who would meet these de- 
mands. Other individuals had been aggrieved by personal disuppoint- 
ments, and the spirit of faction could not be altogether extinguished 
even amid the mies of war. There were civil as well as military 
offices to be filled, and the selection among candidates put forward in 
various Interests could not be made without leaving a sense of discom- 
fiture in many breasts. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN THE GREAT CRISIS WHICH CONFRONTED THE 
NATION PREQUENTLY CHANGED HIS MIND. 

President Wilson is charged with changing his position on impor- 
tant economic questions. In this present period of rapid kaleido- 
scopic changes in world affairs men who stand still will soon 
find themselves standing alone. The charges of changing his 
mind and of vacillation urged with such insistence against 
President Wilson at the present time were urged with equal 
insistence and vigor against President Lincoln during the cam- 
paign of 1864, and in order to meet the arguments along this 
line it was necessary, in the month of October, 1864, to bring 
back from the front a popular military hero to deliver an ad- 
dress, which was at once widely circulated, on this very subject. 
The meeting was advertised for the 9th day of October, 1864, 
and on that day one of the greatest mass meetings of the cam- 
paign assembled in the city of Brooklyn. The military hero 
who was brought back from the front to address this great 
meeting was Maj. Gen. Carl Schurz. President Lincoln had 
already made an answer to the charge of changing his policies. 
After reviewing the policies and the particulars upon which 
President Lincoln had changed his position, with great force 


from Lincoln as follows: “I am not controlling events, but 
events are controlling me.” The speech was printed in the 
New York papers of October 10, 1864, and was widely copied 
throughout the country. People saw at once the force of Lin- 
coln's position, and so at the present time, in the great crisis 
which confronts us amidst changing world conditions, when our 
industries are reaching out for a world trade they never had 
before, and when the charge of vacillation and changing his 
mind is made against the President of the United States, we 
can reply, as Lincoln replied over a half a century ago, the 
President is not controlling events; events are controlling him. 
THEY CALLED LINCOLN NAMES AND ABUSED HIM, 


At the present time vile, scandalous terms are being used by 
critics of President Wilson and his policies in the magazines 
and newspapers of the land. These terms are being used by 
writers from the caliber of Owen Wister, with his mastery of 
English, down to the most insignificant penny-a-liner who 
writes for metropolitan papers in great cities, but they have 
not been able to invent as many opprobrious words as were used 
by the critics of Lincoln in 1864. The New York Daily Tribune 
of Tuesday, September 6, 1864, assembles some of the names 


used by the opponents of Lincoln in and out of his party in the 


campaign of 1864. According to the Tribune these are some of 
the names applied to Lincoln during that campaign: “ Filthy 
story-teller,” s despot,” “ big secessionist,” * liar,” ** thief,” brag- 
gart,” “buffoon,” “usurper,” monster,“ “Ignoramus Abe,“ 
“old scoundrel,” “perjurer,” ” robber,” “swindler,” “tyrant,” 
e fiend,” “butcher,” “land pirate,” and other pleasant epithets. 

The article in the Tribune assembling these terms concludes 
as follows: 

The egg waged fie billin te is limited and their ammunition of 
abuse may be usted before the day of battle. 

So may we not hope in this campaign that the vocabulary 
of billingsgate, in which so many of the President's opponents 
are apparently so splendidly skilled and their ammunition of 
abuse may be exhausted before the day of battle? But whether 
it is or is not it will have no effect on the final result, 

NOT BEST TO SWAP HORSES WHILE CROSSING STREAMS, 


This was the argument which prevailed in Lincoln's second 
campaign, and in the strangely similar campaign which opens 
now before us this appeals most strongly to men of all parties. 
The phrase is not a new one. It has been used in American 
politics from 1864 to the present time. Its origin, however, has. 
become obscured. It may be interesting at the present time In 
this connection to call attention to the origin of this expression 
which had such tremendous effect in the campaign of 1864. 

The Republican convention closed its sittings at Baltimore on 
the 9th day of June, 1864. On the next day a committee selected 
by it assembled in the East Room of the White House and Gov. 
Dennison, who had been president of the convention and who 
was chairman of the committee, addressed the President offi- 
cially, conveying to him the information as to the action of the 
convention. President Lincoln replied, accepting the nomination 
conferred upon him and approving the platform declarations. 
This meeting in the East Room of the White House, however, 
attracted not the slightest attention in the campaign which fol- 
lowed; but on the afternoon of that day a number of the mem- 
bers of the National Union League informally called on the 
President at the White House to congratulate him upon his re- 
nomination. In the entirely extemporaneous address made by 
Lincoln on this occasion he was at his best, and it was in this 
address that he sounded the keynote of the campaign which fol- 
lowed. After expressing his thanks for the personal compli- 
ments paid to him on that day he assured his callers that the 
only compliment he was entitled to appropriate was the one ex- 
pressed to the effect that he might hope that— 

I am not entirely unworthy to be lntrusted with the place I have oc- 
cupted for the last three years. I have not permitted myself, gentlemen, 
to conclude that I am the best man in the country, but I am reminded 


on this occasion of the st of an old Dutch farmer who remarked 
to a companion once that “it is not best to swap horses when crossing 


The story was new in national politics. It was greeted with 
tumultuous applause and laughter when Lincoln related it in 
the White House on the afternoon following the adjournment 
of the Baltimore convention. It was reported the next day in 
the New York Daily Tribune and was copied throughout the 
country. It found a place in the campaign literature and on 
the campaign banners used in 1864. During the present cam- 
paign which so strangely parallels the second Lincoln campaign 
it can appropriately be used again. 

On the night of June 9, at a great meeting at the Cooper 
Union Institute in New York City, the Rev. Dr. Buddington, of 
New York, in his eloquent address caught the spirit of the ap- 


and effect, Gen. Schurz, in his speech on that occasion, quoted 
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proaching campaign and alluded to Mr. Lincoln as the man 
“ who was and is leading the people as Moses led the children of 
Israel through the Red Sea,” and this phrase, along with the 
homely story of Lincoln, became popular throughout the cam- 
paign which followed. The story told by Lincoln had its effect 
again when one weck later the great hall of the Cooper Insti- 
tute in New York was again crowded at the ratification meet- 
ing of the Central Union Lincoln Campaign Club, of New York. 
On the platform were Peter Cooper, Theodore Tilton, and others, 
but the greatest enthusiasm was provoked by the speech of 
Hon. Charles S. Spencer, the president of the club, when he said: 

We have no disappointing ambition, no nal 8 gratify. 
As the President has stood by the country the hour of 1 so stand 
we by the President. 

I can think of no better expression than this with which to 
depict the sentiment which ought to prevail and will prevail in 
the campaign which opens now for the reelection of President 
Wilson, 52 years after the speech of Mr. Spencer was delivered. 

The New York Daily Tribune of Wednesday, September 14, 
1864, calls attention to the appeal for the reelection of Lincoln 
sent out by the national union committee from its headquarters 
in New York City. The appeal went out on the 9th day of 
September, 1864. It was a stirring appeal for the reelection of 
Lincoln. It was in harmony with the sentiment which dominated 
the campaign. That part which appealed most strongly to the 
country, and which those who favor the reelection of President 
Wilson can appropriate at the present time, read as follows: 


We call upon you to stand by the President, who under circumstances 
of unparalleled difficulty has wielded the power of the Nation with 
unfaltering courage: and fidelity, with integrity which even tomay 
has not dared to impeach, and with wisdom and prudence upon whic 
success Is even now stamping the surest and the final seal. 

In Edward Stanton’s History of the Presidency, on page 299, 
referring to Mr. Lincoln's reelection, he calls attention to Lin- 
coln’s story, which he does not quite correctly quote, and says: 


Mr. Lincoln neither obtrusively urged himself as a candidate for re- 
election nor made any coy professions of unwi ess to be chosen 
again. He was simply and frankly a candidate. e believed that it 
was best for the country, under the circumstances, that he should be 
continued in office. It was not good policy “ to swap horses while cross- 
ing a stream.” 


IMPORTANT [SSUES OF 1864 AND 1916 THE SAME. 

No matter how much we may differ on the question of the 
tariff and on other economic subjects, we must all agree that the 
crisis through which we are passing as a Nation at the present 
time is as important in its consequences as the crisis of 1864. 
The same questions of soul-stirring patriotism appear again and, 
strangely, the same methods used against Lincoln in the cam- 
paign of 1864 are being used now by the enemies in all parties 
of President Wilson. May we not hope that the shafts of enyy 
and malice aimed now against President Wilson will fall as 
harmlessly to the ground as they did in the second Lincoln cam- 
paign? It was not best 52 years ago, it is not best now “to 
swap horses while crossing streams.” 


‘ 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr, Speaker, it is unfortunate that in 
framing bills committees can not meet the special views of all 
the 435 Members of this House, but such never has been done 
and probably never will be. However, in river and harbor bills 
there are always some projects open to question, and this bill 
is like all its predecessors in that respect. But much of this 
is hearsay. One Member contends that his item in the bill is 
all important and others are not, while other Members insist 
that the reverse is true. And in these heated contentions things 
are said which lead the country to understand that there is 
“pork” in all river and harbor legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not believe that the honorable men who 
work for months on bills like this intentionally admit unworthy 
projects and neither do I question the sincerity and honesty of 
those who vote for the legislation. But the national calamity 
of war threatens us every day, we are expected to spend large 
sums for preparedness to protect our country if trouble comes, 
and so I feel that we should now omit every expenditure of 


public money that can be done without damage to the well- 
being of the Nation. 

Therefore I shall vote to reduce the proposed appropriation 
to $20,000,000, an amount sufficient to continue work already 
commenced and work necessary for preparedness, and if this 
proposition is defeated I shall vote against the bill. 

I shall do this not as a reflection on the members of the com- 
mittee and others who favor the bill, but because I believe that 
we ought to keep expenditures down as low as possible, 

And I have another reason for voting against anything more 
than expenditures for emergent improvements this year. I 
want to be consistent; I am a member of the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds and opposed to any bill being 
reported by this committee which covers more than actual 
necessary improvements. Therefore I am opposed to a rivers 
and harbors bill which carries anything more than emergency 
provisions, and shall oppose any public-buildings bill reported 
by my own committee which undertakes to spend money for 
new: improvements which can wait, and which ought to wait at 
this time when we are going to spend so much public money 
for military defense, 


Deed to Homestead of Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN Tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration and 
discussion of this bill, proposing that the Government of the 
United States take over and preserve the home in Kentucky in 
which Abraham Lincoln was born, it is not inappropriate that I 
place in the Record a letter that I received in my mail only a 
few moments ago from as gallant an array of men and women 
as ever lived. 

Not far from the home in which the martyred Lincoln was 
born, Jefferson Davis was born. 

Like Lincoln, his life was spent in another State—and service 
extended beyond any section. Beauvoir, on the shores of the 
Mississippi Sound, was the last home of Mr. Davis. For the last 
decade that beautiful place has been transformed into a home for 
Confederate veterans. About 250 of these gallant old soldiers, 
although true te the cause which in the sixties they espoused, 
to-day are as true to the Union and as loyal to the flag as are the 
men who in the sixties enlisted in the Federal Armies. The 
letter, Mr. Speaker, which I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recerp has come to me from these old patriots, tendering 
their services to the President to go into Mexico as a part of 
the Armies of this Government, if necessary. 

Tux JEFFERSON Davis BEAUVOIR SOLDIERS’? Home, 
Gulfport, Miss., March 23, 1916. 
Mr. Pat Harrison, M. C. : 

Dear Str: We the undersigned Confedcrate veterans of Beauvoir Sol- 
diers’ Home tender our services to the President, if needed, to join the 
Army for Mexico. 

J. C. Granigan, Dan. Robertson, J. C. Calhoun, A. Adalr, 
J. S. Brown, R. I. Lanius, J. C. Summers, 8. O. Frec- 
man, J. T. Farr, A. R. A. Harris, J. F. Mercer, W. D, 
Cooke, A. S. Furr, J. L. Thomasson, G. F. Jones, W. W. 
Gibson, Sam. E. Jones, C. W. Agnew, J. W. Patterson, 
S. II. Powell, T. J. N Bloodworth, H. M. Wilson, (.. M, 
Walker, J. C. Bridewell, W. M. Collins, R., C. Clark, 
R. C. Le Cloud, A. P. Sparks, W. R. Jonston, Capt. W. A. 
Dill, W. F. Gainey, J. C. Ainsworth, E. A. Johnson, 
Jas. A. Locke, G. W. Barns, F. M. tee ch W. poate 


8. Baily, I. II. 


Mrs. P. ne, T. J. Buckley, S. H. Box, O. R. Mal- 
lette, John Noble, R. II. Porter, O. S. Beek, W. D. 
Franks, James Everett, J. A. Lo F. i 
Kane, James A. Cuevas, S. W. Brister, W. J. Dittman, 
G. E. Allin, C. S. Smith, W. J. Long, C. A. Binet, 
W. W. Robeson, C. W. Hill, 
W. H. Stevens, E, C, Robinson, W. M. Marshall, E. P, 
eg A. H. House, Georg W. Christe, J. T. Gibson, 
W. A. Wood, I. N. Webb, C. C. Nelson, A. J. Eastling, 
A. J. Duren, J. è 

J. A. J. Cagle, Thomas E. Wright, G. J. Ward. Total, 


If we are old, we are good guns yet. 


Yours, respectfully, . E. G. 
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Agrieulture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for me to 
say that, although living in a district largely given over to steel 
and coal, my interest in agriculture and in its development and 
extension is as keen as that of the author of the measure now 
under consideration or that of any member of the great com- 
mittee whose lubors it represents. It is in no perfunctory sense 
that I speuk of agriculture as the basis of our prosperity. It 
is with no purpose of flattering him that I refer to the farmer 
as entitled to the very highest consideration at all times and 
under all conditions. For it is to the farmer we must look for 
the very means of keeping soul and body together; and when the 
farmer fuils or falls behind, every member of society must 
inevitably suffer. 

I am not here, Mr. Speaker, to toss bouquets to the farmer. 
Nor am I here to ask for him any special privilege. All I 
would ask in his behalf is that he shall be given a fair field, an 
equal chance; that he shall not be called upon to render tribute 
to any other man in any form whatsoever. And let me add that 
if the farmer were here seeking a special privilege, if he were 
clamoring at our doors as manufacturers have been wont to 
clamor, begging that the taxing power be turned over to him for 
his enrichment at the expense of mill men and others, I would 
as sternly and as unconpromisingly withstand his demands as 
I have withstood the demands of the steel barons, the sugar 
kings, and the beggars in velvet gowns, who for years have 
descended upon the Capital in a hungry horde in quest of 
favors. The farmer needs no legislative bounties. He needs 
nothing at our hands except unfettered markets and a free 
highway thereto. 

THE WORKING FARMER’S HEAVIEST HANDICAP. 


In a previous talk on this floor I endeavored to call attention 
to what I cousider one of the heaviest handicaps under which 
the working farmer labors—the steadily advancing prices of 
farm land under the pressure of speculation. At first blush one 
is apt to look upon rising farm-land values as a most excellent 
thing for the farmer. And the farm owner who finds himself 
enriched without any effort of his own by the enhanced value 
of his land is very likely to look with entire complacence on the 
fact. He will not easily be convinced that the rise in values 
which has placed gold in his pocket without labor on his part 
is otherwise than a blessing, Yet if we look about us we shall 
discover that farmers as a class do not prosper with the growth 
of land values. The reverse seems to be true. It was in the 
era of cheap farm lands that agriculture was in its highest 
estate and that farmers as a class were the most prosperous 
and the most influential in the affairs of State and Nation. 
As farm-land values have advanced we have seen agriculture 
relatively decline and the farmers as a class become less potent 
in shaping the course of government. 

I fancy that every man on this floor has observed how farm 
production has been pushed back from points of highest results 
to points of lower results and increased effort as land values 
have advanced. This phenomenon is particularly apparent near 
our great centers. Lands that should be yielding abundantly 
are yielding practically nothing; they are so excessive in price 
that no one can afford to work them. The working farmer 
has been driven back by increasing prices toward the margin, 
and it requires greater effort at the margin to secure a given 
result than would be required at the center. I think everyone 
on this floor will readily agree to this proposition. 3 


WHY AGRICULTURE HAS DECLINED, 


Mr. Speaker, I think that we shall be able tò account for much 
of the increased cost of living if we regard this factor in its 
influence on production. I have said that agriculture, in a 
relative sense, has declined. No one is likely to contend that 
agriculture in the United States has kept pace in its extension 
with population or with manufactures. High premiums have 
been placed on this particular branch of industry, and these 
premiums were paid out of the profits derived from agricul- 
ture. The substance was ruthlessly drained by our Republican 
friends out of the farmer for the benefit of the manufacturer. 
But, happily, legislation effected by the Wilson administration 


throngh a Democratic Congress has modified this In very large 
measure, net in as great a measure as I had hoped for, but in 
suftiçient measure to justify the claims made by the Democratic 
Party on the interest and good will of the great farming class 
of the country. 

It was in part because of the premiums offered through the 
tariff to capital engaged in manufactures that agriculture 
tended to decline in a relative sense. Obviously it was not 
going to engage in agriculture, with all its hazards, when it 
could more profitably engage in manufacturing enterprises 
from which practically all hazards were removed by means of 
a benevolent and paternal Government which blantHy robbed 
a portion of its people for the enrichment of another and much 
smaller portion. It was inevitable under the tariff system main- 
tained by the Republicans and still besottedly advocated by them 
that agriculture should undergo a relative decline, But even 
the protective tariff fails to account for all the relative shrink- 
age. It is my belief that the tendency to speculate in farm- 
land values has played a very large part in bringing on this 
relative decline. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, permit me at some length to 
quote from a remarkable book published some years ago by a 
very dear friend of mine who has but lately joined the silent 
majority. This book, The Problem of the Unemployed, was 
published anonymously. I do not know what circulation it has 
enjoyed, but I know that it ought to have a wide circulation and 
that it should be in every library in the United States and in 
the hands of every thoughtful student of modern economic and 
Industrial problems. The author of the Yooh, the late Henry F. 
Ring, of Texas, devoted the greater part of a long and useful 
life to be dissemination of ideas which ought to appeal to the 


farmers and the toilers of the country in an especial manner. , 


I have just spoken of the effect of the artificial scarcity of land 
resulting from speculation in land values. Let me here quote 
from the book of my lamented friend: 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

“If there were no artificial obstacles to prevent it, the most 
fertile or most favorably situated land would always be first se- 
lected for use. There would then be few, if any, of the interven- 
ing spaces, to which attention has been called, of more valuable 
unused land between lands in use. There would rarely, if ever, be 
such space in cities and towns. Land most conveniently situated 
and most valuable for use would no longer be withheld from use. 
Capital and labor would no longer pass by vacant lots and un- 
used farming lands, coal beds, and mineral deposits and apply 
energy to lands more remote and naturally less valuable. The 
waste of effort occasioned by the present custom would be saved 
and the aggregate amount of wealth produced vastly increased. 

“Let it be assumed, then, for the purpose of argument only, 
that the taxing power of the Government was so exercised as 
to make it unprofitable to withhold land from the use to which 
it was best adapted, and that no one could afford, as a business 
proposition, to own land without putting it to such use. If this 
were the case, vacant land would always be free land. Under 
such conditions there would be none of the intervening spaces 
between business houses and between residences and between 
cultivated or improved fields to which attention has been called. 
Moving from the center of any city improved business lots would 
join improved residence grounds, and the latter would join 
cultivated or improved fiekis which would extend in almost un- 
broken masses to the unimproved pasture lands and unused 
lands beyond, except as such natural order might be modified 
by difference in the fertility of soils or other natural causes. 
The land beyond and adjoining the last improved or cultivated 
fields would thus be practically free land, open to the use of 
whoever cared to take a deed for it from the State and use and 
improve it. 

“Let it also be assumed, for illustration only, that the tax 
was so adjusted as to give the Government approximately the 
unearned increment or increase in value of land resulting from 
increase of population and progress generally. The State would 
then take, in the form of a tax, what the landowner now tukes 
in the form of rent, according to the economic definition of rent 
heretofore given. In the division of the wealth produced, the 
portion attributable to land as rent would then go to the Gov- 
ernment in the payment of a tax. At present it goes fo an in- 
dividual in the payment of rent. Of course, the tax would be 
levied on the value of the land alone în lieu of all other taxes, 
without regard to the improvement. The tax on land would be 
so adjusted from year to year as to take practically the entire 
unearned increment, and hence no ene would have the slightest 
desire to accept a deed to land from the Government for specula- 
tion or investment purposes. Hence unused land would always 
be free land. When, with increase of population, the necessity 
for the use of such land arose, no private owner would then 
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stand in the way of its use, and thus the purchase price of un- 

used Innd, the greatest of all obstacles to employment, would 

disappear, i 
FREE LAND CLOSE AT HAND. 

“ Let it be further assumed, for illustration only, that under 
the conditions above shown, there would always be free land, 
thus conveniently located for the small capitalist and the laborer 
to go to. This land would not lie in a roadless wilderness, re- 
mote from markets, schools, and neighbors. It would always 
adjoin a compact and thickly settled community, with macadam- 
ized roads at every farmer's door, and all the social and economic 
advantages which come with density of population. The settler 
upon it would at once become a member of such community, and 
a participant of its advantages. It would be land from which 
the bulk of the product would often go almost directly to the 
consumer, unaffected by trusts and combinations in restraint 
of trade, What such advantages are worth is apparent from 
the fact that men will often pay hundreds of dollars per acre 
for raw land thus situated, rather than $10 an acre for equally 
fertile lands 20 miles farther from the center of a neighboring 
city. This difference in price arises in part from the fact that 
while a day’s labor on the remote land will produce, say, 2 
dollar’s worth of wealth, the saine amount of labor on the other 
land will produce, say, three times as much. Yet, under the con- 
dition stated, this three-dollar-a-day land would at first be prau- 
tically rent free. The tax, to begin with, would be but nominal. 
It would only increase as with increase of population and ma- 
terial progress, labor applied to the land would become more 
effective, and then the increase of the tax would only be suffi- 
cient to give the State, instead of the individual, the benefit of 
the unearned increment. The values created by the community 
would thus go to the community instead of to individuals. 

“With an abundance of unused land to be had on such terms, 
situated as thus described, how absurd to suppose that labor 
would then be abjectly dependent upon capital, even though 
plants requiring an investment of hundreds of millions of dollars 
might be necessary in many kinds of enterprises? How could 
the wages of employees in such plants, or in plants of any kind, 
be forced below the scale of wages fixed by what labor could 
make on rent-free land? What possible combination of employ- 
ing capitalists could compel employees to accept less than 
laborers would make on lands of this character? Under the 
conditions described many laborers would be able practically to 
employ themselves without the aid of capitalists, and speedily 
creating their own capital, they would become personally inde- 
pendent of all capitalists. Since agriculture is the simplest, 
most easily learned, and most generally followed of all trades, 
the independence of agricultural laborers would mean the inde- 
pendence of all laborers. 

WHAT PINGBREY POTATOE PATCHES TAUGHT, 


“The suecess of the Pingree potato patches proves that the 
earnings of even common laborers on valuable free land would 
exceed those now usually earned by ordinarily skilled laborers. 
No one can doubt that with free access to near-by unused lands 
more labor would be employed and that labor would naturally 
become less dependent upon capital. As already stated, the un- 
employed laborer himself might not go to the soil, but if condi- 
tions were such as to make its cultivation highly profitable to 
other laborers and to small capitalists enough of his competitors 
would do so largely to increase the demand for his labor, no mat- 
ter what the line of his employment might be. 

“Tt follows, then, that the extent of labor’s necessary depend- 
ence on capital does not rest upon the amount of capital in 
existence nor on the amount of capital required successfully to 
carry on manufacturing and commercial enterprises. It depends 
simply on the amount actually needed to enable the laborer to 
produce wealth on near-by unused lands, and, exclusive of the 
price of the land, this amount is so small as to be within the 
reach of every laborer possessed of moderate forethought and 
prudence. Labor existed before capital, and unaided it brought 
forth capital. Given free access to unused lands and the laborers 
would be as independent of the capitalists under the most com- 
plex as under the most simple conditions of society. Experience 

_tends to prove this to be true, In new countries, where the least 
amount of wealth is needed for the purchase of conyeniently 
located unused lands, wages are highest; in old countries, where 
the most is needed, wages are lowest. 

“ Increase of wages arbitrarily by trade-union methods, like 
inerease of prices produced by trusts, means gain for seme one 
and loss for others; but the independence of the laborer when 
brought about naturally by the unrestricted operation of the law 
of supply and demand means greater wages for employers as 
well as employees and greater prosperity for workers of every 
kind. The reason for this difference will presently be made 
clearly apparent. 


NO LACK OF ROOM ANYWHERE ON EARTH, 

“The thought thus suggested, for the purpose of showing to 
what extent labor is necessarily dependent upon capital, will 
be recurred to and more fully developed in subsequent pages. 
Before leaving it, however, one of the questions which may 
have arisen in the mind of the reader in this connection will be 
briefly answered. The query is this: While the conditions re- 
ferred to might exist and produce the results described in a 
new and thinly settled country, what application can it have to 
those countries in which there is little or no vacant or but 
partially used land suitable for agricultural purposes? The 
answer simply is that in no country in the world is there any 
lack of an ovérwhelming abundance of such unused land, nor 
is it likely that there ever will be, considering the probable re- 
sults of the application of science to agriculture. When such 
unused land is not literally close at hand modern transporta- 
tion facilities can always in effect make it practically so. 

“Whore are the thickly settled countries to which the qucs- 
tion mentioned above is supposed to apply? The population 
of India is but 100 to the square mile; of China, 200; Japan, a 
little more than 300; France, about 150; the islands of Great 
Britain, a little over 300. The population of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which is 350 to the square mile, slightly exceeds in 
density that of Great Britain. Holland is perhaps the only 
country in the world, except Belgium, where the population 
is more dense than in the State of Massachusetts, nnd it has 
only about 400 to the square mile. The enormous amount of 
unused land which careful investigation brings to light in the 
most densely settled countries is shown from the following 
extract, taken from Thomas F. Millard’s article on the Finan- 
cial prospects of Japan’ in the September number, 1905, of 
Scribner's Magazine: 

“*Tt will probably surprise many people to learn that there 
is now only about one-half the arable land of Japan in culti- 
yation. Some time before the war the Japanese Government 
appointed a commission to inquire into the state of agriculture 
in the realm, which in due time reported certain facts bearing 
thereon. Commenting upon the findings of this commission, 
one of the leading and more conservative native journals had 
this to say: 

According to the latest statistics compiled by the geologicai 
investigation bureau of the department of agriculture and 
commerce, the present total area of cultivated fields in Japan 
forms only 133 per cent of her total area. Comparing this with 
the ratios of cultivated lands in foreign countries it will be 
seen that the land cultivated by countries in Europe covers from 
one-third to one-half of the total land area. * * From 
the above (figures) it will be seen that Japan still has 48 per 
cent of the total land area which can be turned into culti- 
vated land. There is at present about 5,000,000 cho (a cho 
is equal to 2.45 acres) of cultivated land in the country, leaving 
some four and a half million cho to be still cultivated. Should 
efforts be made to turn this arable land to advantage, the in- 
crease of population is little to be feared.”’ 

WHAT MASSACHUSETTS FIGURES SHOW, 

“The amount of unimproved land compared with improved 
land in Massachusetts, therefore, must illustrate, to some 
extent at least, the situation in all countries in which population 
is supposed to crowd the means of subsistence. The facts in 
this connection, as shown by the 1895 census of Massachusetts, 
prepared under the authority of that State, are as follows: 
To begin with, there are only 902,650 acres in Massachusetts 
classed as ‘cultivated lands,’ or less than one-fifth of the 
improvable land in the State; 1,320,522 acres are classed as 
unimproved lands, and 1,460,994 as woodlands, making a total 
of 3,847,749 acres used for agricultural purposes. This leaves 
1,437,434 acres in and near cities and towns which are not 
used for agricultural purposes, and on which about five-sixths 
of the population of the State, or 2,100,000 people, were living. 
This was enough to have given every five of these people two 
and a fifth acres of land, after allowing one-third of the total 
area for public parks and streets. Yet the lots in actual use 
for residence and business purposes in the cities and towns of 
Massachusetts do not probably average the one-tenth part of 
23 acres of land to the family unit of five. But say that the 
allowance per family ought not to be less than an area of 100 
by 100 feet, including business as well as residence lots, and it 
follows that at least six-sevenths of the 1,437,434 acres of 
land referred to is wholly unused. In other words, in Massa- 
chusetts there are considerably over a million aeres of land in 
and adjoining cities and towns spoiled for any present produc- 
tive use, because its owners believe that in the succeeding 5, 
10, 20, 50, or perhaps a hundred years, some of it may be 
used as sites for buildings. The laborer and the capitalist are 
unable to use this land for agricultural purposes. because of 
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the high price demanded for it, and so most of it is practically 
abandoned to the speculator and to the mere landholder. Yet of 
all the land in the State, this, with few exceptions, is the most 
valuable for farming purposes. 

“As in Massachusetts, so everywhere in connection with thriv- 
ing cities and towns, an area from five to ten or twenty times 
greater than that on which the population would be concen- 
trated under natural conditions referred to is excluded from use. 
In Massachusetts the amount thus excluded exceeds all the 
tand in cultivation in the State. 

HAD THE NATURAL ORDER PREVAILED. 

“Had the natural order been observed in Massachusetts in 
the use as well as in the appropriation of land, had the land 
most suitable for use always been first used, doubtless most of 
the farmers of that State would now be located on the most 
Valuable and conveniently situated 1,000,000 unused acres in 
the suburbs of cities and towns instead of upon the 902,650 
acres classed as ‘cultivated lands’; the remainder of the un- 
improved land in the State, amounting to over 2,400,000 acres, 
besides the 1,400,000 acres of woodland, would still be unim- 
proved, the only difference being that nearly all the cultivated 
lands’ would then lie adjacent to compactly built cities and 
towns. Of course this is but an approximation of what would 
really have happened under the conditions referred to, but in 
the main the lands of Massachusetts would have been settled 
in the manner stated. The best and most valuable land, con- 
sideriug the fertility of the soil and its proximity to centers 
of population, would always have been first used, and unused 
land would always have been the least valuable land for use. 
Under the effects of the taxing power applied in the manner 
which las been suggested, the unimproved land in Massachu- 
setts, amounting to nearly 4,000,000 acres, would have been 
practically free land. And, as heretofore shown, this free land 
would generally have commenced where the cultivated fields 
ended, and where labor could produce as much wealth as when 
it is now applied to land held at perhaps hundreds of dollars 
or more per acre. 

WHAT A GOOD OAD MEANS. 

“A inacadamized road at the farmer’s door will often alone 
add 10 per cent and more to his gross income, and quadruple 
the fund from which his possible savings must come. He can 
haul his crops over if when wet weather suspends work upon 
the furm, and at such times, especially, it facilitates the ex- 
change of visits between neighbors, and adds immensely to the 
enjoyment of life. It also enables him constantly to increase 
the richness of his soil by easily placing upon it the fertilizing 
material often obtained without price from neighboring cities 
and towns, r. 
= “Compare the lot of a man located on land of the character 
above referred to with that of the average husbandman on his 
oft mud-bound and storm-bound farm. The former has almost 
all the advantages of a city, including perhaps a telephone, a 
trolley line, and electric light and power, and the best of edu- 
cational facilities close at hand; while the latter lives remote 
from neighbors, schools, and churches, deprived not only of 
many economic advantages but also of social pleasures which 
would add so much to the happiness and contentment of him- 
self and family. What wonder that so many of the sons and 
daughters of farmers crowd the trades and professions in cities 
and towns. What else could be expected when the social in- 
stincts of mankind are taken into account? 
` “There is no economic necessity for the hard and dreary 
lives which so many farmers and their wives and children are 
forced to live on lonely farms. Less than half the money, for 
instance, now expended in the construction and maintenance of 
dirt roads would put macadamized roads and a telephone line 
to every farmer's home, together with electric light and power 
service, if all farmers were located on the lands best situated 
for farming purposes, and the remainder devoted to pastoral 
uses. Not only so, but the same amount of labor wholly ap- 
plied to such lands, under such advantages, would produce 
double and quadruple the wealth at present obtained from 
much of the farming lands in usc. 

WHAT ANY MAN MAY SEE BY OPENING HIS BYES, 

“What has been stated as to the enormous areas of unused 
lands near the centers of population is not exaggerated. Care- 
ful observation in and adjacent to any city in America will 
convince the most skeptical on this point. Start from the busi- 
ness center of any average city, and note the proportion of im- 
proved to unimproved, or but partially improved, land be- 
tween two parallel lines a quarter of a mile or so apart, running 
into the country. Extend these lines until a region is finally 
reached where the price of land is based upon the wealth which 
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it is capable of producing when devoted to agricultural uses, 
Or, in other words, extend them until land is reached, the value 
of which is not inflated by the hope of its sometime being used 
for other than agricultural purposes, In every instance, if will 
be found that not one acre in five, often not one in ten or 
twenty, between these lines, is used for any productive purpose 
whatever. 

“Tf the natural order of settling upon and using land were 
observed, unused lands would be found everywhere in abun- 
dance immediately adjacent to thickly settled communities. 
Given conditions under which land could not be profitably ap- 
propriated in advance of any economic demand for it for actual 
use—let the forces of government be so applied that all unused 
or but partially used land would be practically free land, and 
free land then could always be found where the laborer upon it 
would be able to enjoy from the very start the social and eco- 
nomic advantages of a densely settled community. On such 
land most laborers, as heretofore shown, could produce wealth 
without the aid of any so-called capitalist, and the wages earned 
by them upon it would many times exceed what can now bé 
earned on the free land which can only be found at present in 
the heart cf a wilderness. 

“The necessary dependence of labor upon capital, and of the 
laborer upon the capitalist, can only be ascertained when both 
are suppose! to have access to free land under the natural con- 
ditions which have been described. Under such conditions, the 
agricultural laborer would always be practically independent of 
the capitalist as well as the landlord, and, as already remarked, 
his independence would bring about the independence of all 
laborers. Under the natural conditions thus described, em- 
ployers would compete for the privilege of employing labor, 
even as laborers now compete for the privilege of being em- 
ployed, and wages would rise accordingly.” 


Speech of Hon, Carter Glass at the Jefferson Day Banquet. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINIS J. GARRETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tun Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 14, 1916. 


Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered 
by Hon. Carrer Grass, of Virginia, at the Jefferson Day banquet 
held in this city last night. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF TION, CARTER GLASS AT THE JEFFERSON DAY BANQUET. 

Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, the task to which I shall 
briefly address myself this evening is that of presenting a com- 
pendium of the financial achievements of this Democratic ad- 
ministration as they relate themselves directly or indirectly to 
the Federal reserve act. This can not more impressively be 
done than by drawing a simple contrast between the deficiencies 
of the old system, with its persistent disorders, and the effec- 
tiveness of the newer system in abating the distempers which, 
for so long a period, afflicted the country in every phase of its 
business life, 

And it may be remarked at the outset that the defects of the 
old system were so glaring, as the failure to remedy them was 
so fraught with disaster, that the omission, when we contem- 
plate it, not only causes amazement but constitutes an offense 
against the well-being of this Nation of which our political 
adversaries should feel ashamed. It affords justification for 
an indictment of the Republican Party from which it can find 
no avenue of escape. The party was plainly incompetent or it 
was afraid to alter a banking and currency system which lent 
itself so inevitably to the enterprises of financial adventurers 
585 periodically, visited every community of the country with 

light, 

1 * FIFTY YEARS OF BARBAROUS BANKING, 

For exactly half a century, almost to the very day, the United 
States was compelled to endure the handicap of the most un- 
scientific banking and currency system of any that prevailed in 
the major nations of the carth. For a part of the time we seem 
to have been ignorant of our plight; for another part indifferent 
to the Situation, and for the remainder of the time afraid to 
apply the remedy lest we should wound the sensibilities or inter- 
fere with the profits of a privileged class. We were during no 
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protracted stage without ample warning, for the malady mani- 
fested itself trequently and violently in disturbances which 
swept the country like a hurricane from end to end. Five times 
within 30 years, immediately preceding the advent of this ad- 
ministration, a financial catastrophe had overtaken us right in 
the midst of apparent business prosperity and contentment. 
Each time the disaster was due largely, if not altogether, to a 
defective banking and currency system; and it is literally cer- 
tain that our always tedious restoration was rendered vastly 
more difficult and painful by the sad lack of well-devised 
facilities. 
SIAMESE TWINS OF DISORDER, 

The old system had two fundamental defects. One was an 
inelastic currency; the other a fictitious bank reserve, They 
were Siamese twins of disorder; and sometimes I am inclined 
to ascribe the invariable failure of our Republican friends to 
reform the financial system of the country to their unwillingness 
to subdue both of these evils at the same time. While they 
repeatedly would tackle the problem of an inelastic currency, 
which everybody wanted solved, they séemed never in a mood 
to defy the powerful interests behind the national bank reserve 
system, through the peculiar operation of which nearly the 
whole sum total of idle bank funds in the United States was 
congested at a single center for use in the stimulation of specu- 
lative enterprises. 

AN UNRESPONSIVE CURREXCY, 

The national currency was inelastic because based on the 
bonded indebtedness of the United States, rather than upon 
the sound, liquid business assets of the country. For 50 years 
we proceeded upon the assumption that the country always 
needed a volume of currency equal to its bonded indebtedness, 
and never at any time required less, whereas we frequently did 
not need near as much as was outstanding and just as often 
could have absorbed vastly more than was available. Hence, 
when it happened that the circulating medium was redundant, 
when its volume was too great to be used in local commercial 
transactions, instead of taking it through the expensive process 
of retirement it was bundled off to the great reserve centers 
at a nominal interest rate, to be thrown, at call, into the vortex 
of stock speculation. 

In a different way and to an immeasurably greater extent 
the business of the country was made to suffer by this rigid 
currency system in times of stirring development and enter- 
prising activity. It could not begin to meet the commercial and 
industrial requirements of the country. For example, the total 
capitalization of the national banks of a given community in 
time of stress, under the old system, measured the full capacity 
of those banks to respond to the currency requirements of the 
locality. If the combined capital stock of the national banks 
of a city was $5,000,000, that exactly circumscribed the ability 
of those banks to supply currency of their own issue to meet 
the demands of business, albeit these might necessitate the use 
of $10,000,000 or more. And in time of panic, such as that 
which convulsed the country in 1907, had these banks held 
$5,000,000 of gilt-edge -short-time commercial paper in their 
vaults, they could not, under the old system, have exchanged 
a dollar of it for currency wherewith to make up the defi- 
ciency and promptly respond to the requirements of business, 
for practically all the banks were in the same desperate plight, 
every one, with rare exceptions, looking out for itself, with no 
other source of supply. 

A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 

The first notable financial achievement of the Wilson adminis- 
tration was to revolutionize this wretched currency system, the 
unhappy victims of which are without number and the losses 
beyond human approximation, We substituted for a rigid bond- 
secured circulating medium, unresponsive at any time to the 
commercial requirements of this great Nation, a perfectly elastic 
eurrency, based on the sound, liquid commercial assets of the 
country, responsive at all times and to the fullest extent to every 
reasonable demand of legitimate enterprise. It comes forth 
when required and is canceled when not needed. The amount is 
ample when business is active and only enough when business is 
lax. Contradistinguished from bond- secured currency, every 
dollar of it is based on a stable commercial transaction, whether 
ef a mercantile, industrial, or agricultural nature, fortified by 
a 40 per cent gold reserve, by the assets of a great banking sys- 
tem, by the double Hability of member banks, and by the 
plighted faith of a Government of a hundred million free citi- 
zens. So that in a case similar to the one cited a while ago, 
where the banks of a given community, with $5,000,000 of liquid 
commercial assets, could not, under the old system, in time of 
stress get a dollar of currency on their holdings, because there 
was no source of supply, the same banks, under the Federal 


reserve system, could exchange their $5,000,000 of liquid assets 
at a Federal reserve bank for $5,000,000 of the best currency 
on earth, less a fair rate of discount. That one reform, gentle- 
men, represents the difference between disaster and success. 

A VICIOUS RESERVE SYSTEM. 


Another fundamental defect of the old system was its ficti- 
tious bank reserve, created by that provision of the national- 
bank act which authorized a deposit or book credit of individual 
country banks, with banks in reserve and central reserve cities 
to be counted as reserve, just as if héld in the vaults of the in- 
terior banks. On these reserve balances, subjeeted to a process 
of multiplication, the big banks of the money centers would pay 
nominal interest, which operated as a magnet to attract the 
reserve funds of the entire country; so that on March 14, 1914, 
eight months before the Federal reserve system was put in 
actual operation, the New York banks alone held $836.000,000 
ef the funds of outside banks, while they were loaning outside 
banks only $192,000,000. Already the congressional monetary 
inquiry had disclosed the startling fact that on November 24, 
1912, the legal custodians of these reserve funds had put 
5240, 000. 000 of them in the maelstrom of Wall Street stock opera- 
tions. Do you realize quite what that means? It means that 
these millions and many millions more were withdrawn from 
the. reach of mercantile and industrial uses throughout the 
United States at a fair rate of interest and loaned to stock 
gainblers at an abnormally low rate of interest in comparison 
We talk about the law of supply and demand and pass laws to 
punish combinations in restraint of trade; but before the enact» 
ment of the Federal reserve act the banking community, under 
the sanction of the atrocious system of an inelastic currency 
and a fictitious reserve, was enablec to defy the law of supply 
and demand both in the lax season and in the tense. For in the 
season of lax trade and abundant currency, as I have already 
indicated, instead of keeping the money at home and giving 
the local commercial and Industrial interests the advantage to 
be derived from low rates of discount, the surplus funds were 
aent by the money centers for the accommodation of Wan 

treet. 

A PANIC BREEDER. 

And, likewise, the old system was a rank panie breeder. In 
periods of greatest business activity the country was made to 
suffer desperately for lack of adequate credit facilities. When 
the prospect was brightest; when men of vision and ambition 
and energy would press forward in pursuit of prosperity and 
the hum of industry would literally be heard throughout the 
land, two links in the chain would suddenly snap, tearing to 
shreds the whole business fabric and carrying dismay to every 
community on the continent. That is to say, in plain terms, 
that when the country banks of the United States, trying to 
respond to the commercial and industrial demands upon them 
in their respective localities, being unable to- issue additional 
currency, would seek to draw in their-reserve balances from 
the congested centers, and when the big banks of these centers 
would, in turn, be compelled to call their loans on stock, thus 
contracting the credit facilities of “the street,” interest rates 
would quickly jump, mounting higher and higher, until panic 
would ensue, banks throughout the country would stop pay- 
ments across the counter and consternation would reign where 
confidence and contentment so soon before had prevailed. I 
have said the losses are beyond computation; and that is so. 
They affected not alone the financial institutions immediately 
involved, but the merchants whose credits were suspended; the 
industries whose shops were closed; the railroads whose curs 
were made idle; the farmers whose crops rotted in the fields; 
the laborer who was deprived of his wage. No business enter- 
prise, if any Individual, ever entirely escaped. 

ANOTHER GREAT ACHIBVEMENT, 

Another great achievement of the Wilson administration, 
therefore, was to remedy this monstrous condition. No other 
legislative effort, as I recall the history of events, was ever 
directed against this bank-reserve evil. It required courage: 
It constituted a challenge to the dominating financial interests 
of America, and they accepted the invitation ta the conflict. 
It was a memorable fight, in which sound economic principles 
triumphed so completely that many of the great bankers who 
seemed once implacable now concede that a tremendous advance 
has been made in the direction of scientific banking, and there 
is a general concurrence of belief that the Federal-reserve sys- 
tem saved this country from a financial convulsion in the fate: 
ful autumn of 1914, even before it was in full operation, 

We corrected this vicious bank-reserve syster. by establish- 
ing regional reserve banks and making them, instead of orivate 
banks in the money centers, the custodians of the reserve funds 
of the United States; by making these regional banks, instead 
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of private correspondent banks, the great rediscount agencies 
of the country; by requiring these regional banks to minister 
to commerce and industry rather than to the schemes of specu- 
lative adventure. Under the old régime we had been taught 
to belicve that the balance of the country was dependent on 
the money centers, Under the new dispensation the fact has 
been revealed that the money centers are dependent on the 
balance of the country. Under the old system the country 
banks were subservient to the money centers, for only there 
could they resort for rediscount favors. Under the new system 
it is no longer a question of favor; it is purely a question of 
business. Under the old system it was at times a question of 
ability to serve, and at other times of willingness. The new 
system supplies both the ability and the incentive to do busi- 
hess. Indeed, this financial product of the Wilson administra- 
tion is both a proclamation of emancipation and a declaration 
80 independence for the national banking system of the United 
tates. 
NEW xouk's RIGHTFUL PRIMACY UNDISTCEBED, 


I noted the other day that a Representative in Congress 
tauntingly referred to the fact that bank deposits in New York 
had vastly increased since the adoption of the Federal reserve 
act and triumphantly asked what had become of the boast that 
the primacy of New York as a money center would under the 
new system depart. Such talk, however specious it may seem, 
is assuredly not sensible. Nobody ever made such a silly boast. 
Nobody ever dreamed of such a stupid notion. Nobody ever 
pretended to desire anything of the kind. Of course, New York 
has more deposits under the Federal reserve act than ever be- 
fore. So has Pittsburgh, so has Boston, so has Baltimore, so 
has Richmond, so has Chicago, so has San Francisco, so has 
Dallas, so have the banks of a thousand other communities 
scattered from one end to the other of this country: That is 
exactly what we expected; that is precisely what we predicted ; 
that is the very thing the Federal reserve act was designed to 
accomplish. It was contrived for the express purpose of put- 
ting the whole national banking system on such a sound basis 
as to create confidence and stimulate business and swell the 
volume of deposits of every community of the United States. 

People put their money in banks now, und banks redeposit 
with other banks now, because they know that under the new 
system no panic will ever come to keep them from getting their 
funds back, The proponents of the Federal reserve act had no 
idea of impairing the rightful prestige of New York as the 
financial metropolis of this hemispliere. They rather expected 
to confirm its distinction, and even hoped to assist powerfully 
in wresting the scepter from London and eventually making 
New York the financial center of the world. Eminent English- 
men with the keenest perception have frankly expressed appre- 
hension of such result. Indeed, momentarily this has come to 
pass. And we may point to the amazing contrast between New 
York under the old system in 1907, shaken to its very founda- 
tions because of two bank failures, and New York at the present 
time, under the new system, serenely secure in its domestic 
banking operations and confidently financing the great enter- 
prises of European nations at war. 

AN INSPIRING CONTRAST. 

In 1907, after six years of Theodore Roosevelt and 43 years 
of the old system, New York could not let à country bank have 
$50,000 of bank currency to meet the ordinary requirements of 
commerce or the pay rolls of industry. In 1915, after three 
years of Woodrow Wilson and ene year of the new system, New 
York let two European nations, in the very cataclysm of a stu- 
pendous war, have $500,000,000, still leaving the banks of that 
city with larger deposits than ever before in their existence. 
Oh, yes, Mr. Toastmaster, New York City banks have greater 
deposits to-day than they had 17 months ago by $605,000,000, 
thus putting to shame the evil Republican prophecy that the 
Federal reserve net would create a disastrous constriction of 
commercial credits and precipitate a panic of unsurpassed yio- 
lence in this country, 

THE COUNTRY’S RESERVES SECURE. 


But, with ali this, there are some things that New York once 
had which it has not to-day and never will have again as long 
as the Federal reserve act shall remain on the statute books. 
It has not the gold reserve funds of the country for use in the 
stock markets of the Street,” nor has it any longer the power 
to control the rediscounting system of the United States upon 
terms of its own adjustment. ‘To-day 12 regional banks of the 
new system, strung from Maine to Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, hold more than $500,000,000 of these funds, and soon 
will have many millions more, to be used as basic credit facili- 
ties for cheerfully rediscounting the commercial paper of the 


merchants and manufacturers, the farmers and stockmen, the 
exporters and importers of America, with not a dollar for the 
whirlpool of speculation. And these trade loans are already 
being made at an average rate of interest 14 per cent lower than 
has prevailed before in a long number of years. 


FOREIGN BANKING, 
In the foreign ficid, for the first time in the history of na- 


tional banking, six great branch banks have already been estab- 
lished in countries to the south of us, four of them by the very 


national bank of all others that most desperately resisted the 


passage of the Federal reserve act, but which was quickest to 
avail of its advantages, Other branch banks are in contempla- 
tion, and before many years have clapsed the branch-banking 
system authorized by this Democratic administration will not 
only be saving millions of dollars in foreign exchange, hitherto 
paid to London, Berlin, and Paris, but will be a powerful factor 
in establishing and fostering foreign trade relations throughout 


the world. 
RURAL CREDITS. 


I sometimes think that in its eagerness to do more for the 
farming community of the United States this Democratie ad- 
ministration has failed to appropriate full credit for the really 
great things it already has done. Not in 50 years did the Re- 
publican Party ever write a provision into the national-bank act 
for as much as one dollar of rural credits. On the contrary, by 
the text of the law, by the rulings of the Treasury, and by 
decisions of the courts, every semblance of farm credits was 
seduously excluded. In the first great banking measure put on 
the statute books by the Democratic Party, in nine months after 
the inauguration of a Democratic President there are milliens 
of dollars of farm-credit facilities, whatever professional dema- 
gogues may so to the contrary. Not a dollar of the funds of a 
national bank could be loaned on improved farm land by any 
legislation of a Republican Congress. Under the Federal re- 
serve act, according to a computation by the late Charles A. 
Conant, one of the best financial experts this country ever had, 
$359,000,000 are made available for loans on farm mortgages 
alone having five years to run. In the matter of current re- 
discounts every possible advantage is given to farm credits over 
mercantile paper, and in the matter of acceptances on the ex- 
portation of the great staple products of this country infinite 
aid is extended to the American farmers. In addition to this 
the Federal reserve system has already had a powerful in- 
fluence in lowering the rate of interest, and in this circumstance 
alone it may confidently be predicted that the farmers of the 
country will be saved annually hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED RECORD, 


In the limited time prescribed for me I can not begin to 
recount the financial achievements of this Democratic admin- 
istration as embodied in its legislation and illustrated by the 
splendid service of its executive cfficers, at the head of whom 
stands the most courageous and resourceful Secretary of the 
Treasury the country has had in a quarter of a century. These 
accomplishments, in their number and magnitude, surpass the 
record of any other administration of which I have knowledge. 

THE MASTER MIND, 


As to the Federal reserve act itself there has been occasional 
speculation as to who most deserves credit for its conception 
and its enactment into law. Its paternity has curiously been 
ascribed to men who were savagely hostile to the act; to men 
who never saw a sentence of the original draft; to men who 
could not write its title in a month’s trial. I know very well 
that the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House has been given an undue part of the praise. But 
commendation so seldom is applied to a public man that I have 
never repelled the pleasant things said of me. With outward 
gravity and inward amusement I haye heard myself accused 
of statesmanship, and—haye liked it. But, gentlemen, the seri- 
ous fact is that the master mind of the whole performance was 
Woodrow Wilson's. It was his infinite prescience and patience; 
it was his admirable courage and wisdom; it was his patriotism 
and power—his passion to serve mankind—that gave zest and 
inspiration to the battle for financial freedom. And when, on 
the evening of December 23, 1913, he affixed his signature and 
seal to House bill 7837, there was consummated in the offices 
of the White House the greatest legislative miracle of our 
time. It is because I realize now as never before the inev- 
itably dangerous as well as the tremendously beneficent poten- 
tlalities of the Federal Reserve System that I earnestly pray 
for the reelection of the man who may most be relied on to admin- 
ister the law to the Jasting good, and not to the injury, of the 
American people, 
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The Navy League. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tne Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April th, 1916. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert herewith the following: 


[By W. T. Bost. 1 


RALEIGH, April 11, 


Wiley Croom Rodman to-day furnishes the newspapers something 
in the shape of lobbies that must be impressive even to a National Con- 


of the National Security Leagu 
league because of *s cordial disagreement wi 
poses. It combines letters also 
and the letter of President Men 

All of them are ver, 
Guard was charged wi 


a m 
general’s with some letters that carry a good 
ma 


Col. Rodman tells the league's president that he net only does not 
think that the league’s pu in attacking the National Guard are 
patriotic but he thinks it ex: ay as a professional lobbying o i- 
zation. He follows his attack on 1 from 


League. 

Col. Rodman Is a native of htag riesa yo a brother of Division Counsel 
W. B. Rodman, of the Norfolk Southern, and former member of the 
general assembly from Beaufort County. letters written by himself 
and by the president of the National Security League are decidedly 
germane to charges of lobbying. 


LETTER TO THE SENATORS, 


Col. Rodman writes to Senators OVERMAN and SIMMONS as follows: 

“Having read in the public press the 
by Senator CHAMBERLAIN et als. with reference to the National Gua 
1 beg to inclose herein a a letter, which I have just receiv 
from the National Security League. 

x it seems to me, is ‘lobbying’ of the most undesirable kind, 
and I suggest, if you think proper, that you present it to the Senate in 
rebuttal the charges made against the officers of the National Guard. 
I bave received many such letters from the National Security League 
and have received none whatever from the National Guard Association, 


„In June, 1915, 1 happened to be in New York and read of a 
m at Carnegie Hall and an exhibit at the Astor House, presumed 
I attended both the 


n the interest of national preparedness. 
became 


to be 
exhibit and the meeting and then a member of the National 


the creation of a larg 
“To this I am as utterly opposed as to the principle of ‘ peace at 


ears served to the best 
t bas at all times been 


letter 5 et pice to-day. 


“Witzy C. RODMAN 
Colonel Second Infantry, N. C. N. G? 


LETTER TO MENDEN, 


es to Stanferd Menden, president of the league: 

pt of your favor of March 28, 1916, and have also 
ith regard to contributions, ete. 

“In addition to this I read the 


our 3 advertisement in 
1 Post when the Hay 1 was before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


*I joined your association in New York in June, 1915, and attended 
our meeting at Carnegie Hall from the purest patriotic impulses, 
betfeving that your society had the best interests of our United States 
at heart. I bave felt, since I saw your advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Post, that I was mistaken in my impression, and since the receipt 
of your letter of March 28 I am convin that my opinion is correct. 
“It was a pleasure to me, as well as a duty, to associate myself In 
any capacity, no matter how humble it might be, in any matter that 
looked squarely and fairly toward the defense of our country, but for 
some time charges have been made which I now believe were not made 
in good faith against the National Guard, of which I have the honor 
a member. Your tetter of March 28 is to me the ultimate proof. 
“In resigning I feel constrained to say that it seems to me that your 
organization is not founded in the interest of the welfare and protec- 
tion of our country, but exists solely as a * professional lobby.“ which 
seeks by every means within its wer to control and d ate our 
eountry, at the same time o impute its own faults to others, 


“ay, trul: 
ours, very Y. “ Witney C. RODMAN,” 


The following 
“I am in 
received your previous favors w 


TIE LEAGUE'S LETTER, 
“To the Members of the National Security League: 
“We ask that you immediately write or wire to your Senators and 


Congressman in Washington in favor of preparedness along national 
lines. Although it is h 15 referable that you make the appeal in 
your own language, the lowing wording may be employed: 1 
earnestly request that you use your vote and influence for adequate 


military and naval preparedness of the United States. I believe we 
should have an adequate standing army and reserve, together with a 


large of citizen soldiery trained to arms, in a second line of de- 
tense; of these to be under absolute and direct Federal control in 
every particular. T am convinced the Hay bill is weak and insufficient 


and 8 beer —.— As cans the Navy, 1 immediate = 
ene: c prosecution of a na program su n y as recommen 
by the General Board of the Navy.’ 

“League headquarters or any newspaper office can give you the 
names of your two United States Senators and of the Representative 
from your district. 

In addition to your individual letters and telegrams, it is desirable 
that you write rae Abn Members of Congress whom you may be able 
2 1 — — and that you induce as many other persons as possible to 

o likew 

“Each of 0 65 should endeavor to induce at least five other persons 
to comply with the request of this letter. Do not allow any one to 
persuade you that letters written to Congressmen are ineffective; it Is 
not true. Such letters are valuable, especially if written by con- 
stituents. The influence already ex by the antipreparedness people 
(entirely out of proportion to their numbers) is evidence of this. 

“This is the most important request that bas been made of you as 
a member of the league for individual constructive action. Do not fail 
of your triotic duty at this critical time, but act and act promptly. 

“ We have incl a card which we should be glad to have you 
to this office when you have written to your Senators and Congressman, 


“Very truly, yours, 
8 “S, STANWOOD MENDEN, President.“ 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK L. BLACKMON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Tx roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Aprit 13, 1916. 


Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, our people have been handi- 
eapped for many years by reason of the high rate of interest 
eharged. Our wonderful and practically unlimited resources 
can never be developed until we secure a lower rate of interest. 
The continuous appeals from the farmer for a lower rate of in- 
terest have been ignored by the Republican Party, and it is now 
up to us to do something that will secure to the farmer and 
those desiring to develop our waste lands a cheaper rate of 
interest. My contention is that we should do this now, and, for 
my own part, I object to any further delay on the subject. -[Ap- 
plause.] 

Some progress has been made in an effort to provide legislu- 
tion for the creation of an efficient system of rural credits. In 
my judgment, the time has come for efficient, detinite con- 
gressional action. A glance at the great subject demonstrates 
that it is beset with seemingly insurmountable obstacles. There 
are approximately in the United States more than 6,000,000 
farms in operation to-day. About 2,000,000 of these farms are 
earrying mortgage indebtedness, most of them at a rate of 
interest much higher than the merchant, manufacturer, pro- 
moter, or speculator pays for loans. It is estimated that the 
aggregate amount of farm mortgages exceeds $6,000,000,000 and 
that the rate of interest being paid upon them, including the cost 
of procuring the loan and the cost of renewals, averages 8 or 9 
per cent. When it is remembered that land-mortgage loans in 
the Northeastern and a few of the more progressive iddle 
Western States bear an interest rate of less than 6 per cent, it 
becomes apparent that the landowning farmer, who borrows 
money on such land in the South and West, pays perhaps an 
interest averaging 10 per cent per annum. 

Again, it is a fact that 2,000,000 of the country’s farms are 
operated under a system of tenantry. Therefore 2,000,000 
of the country’s farmers have no interest other than that of 
lessee in the land which they till. The presence of this large 
number of landless farmers makes it necessary to provide two 
systems of rural-credit legislation, one adapted to the land- 
owning farmer and the other to the landless armer. One sys- 
tem must provide facilities based upon personal or character 
security, while the other can be builded up on farm-land 
security. On this occasion I shall address my remarks to the 
land phase of the subject. 

The low interest rate on farm-land mortgages prevailing in 
Towa, Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania demonstrates that 
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density of population and proximity to consuming markets 
stabilize land values to such an extent that the owner of de- 
sirable farm lands in these favored States borrows money to- 
day about as cheap as the maximum interest rate contemplated 
in the bill now pending in Congress. 

Density of population and proximity to markets have long 
since stabilized land values in the more progressive countries 
of Europe. This condition largely accounts for the fact that the 
German Landschaft has sufficed to provide the German farmer 
with abundant funds for farm development on long terms at a 
very low rate of interest, certainly less than 5 per cent per 
annum. 

The German Landschaft scheme is readily adaptable to con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania, New York, or Illinois, and would 
probably, if put into practice there, lower somewhat the rate 
of interest prevailing in these States and materially extend 
the life of farm loans. But this is not proof that the German 
Landschaft, or any other particular system of rural credits 
now prevailing in any of the progressive countries of Europe, 
are ndaptable to present-day conditions in the South and West, 
or that, if adopted, they would bring relief to the landowning 
farmer in these vast sections of the country. The profound 
study which has been made of the European systems of rural 
credits is very valuable and will prove helpful to Congress in 
solying this commanding problem. But the advocates of the 
present systems will fall into grievous error if they attempt to 
blindly follow these systems in building up an effective and 
beneficent system of American rural credits. 

The report of the joint committee of the House and Senate 
on rural credits and a draft of the proposed bill to provide a 
system of land mortgage credit in the United States under 
Tederal supervision, made to the House on January 4, 1916, 
demonstrates the fact that public sentiment has crystallized 
into the following conclusions: 


I. 


That the land-owning American farmer has been and is a 
very sick mun, suffering from an acute attack of “dearth of 
credit.” The Federal and State tax and banking laws have 
been so shaped that they have tended to isolute him from the 
Nation’s abundant source of credit, and this conclusion is fully 
supported by the history of our legislation. National law called 
into being the national banking system, conferred upon the na- 
tional bank valnable special privileges, threw around it alluring 
safeguards. such as direct Federal supervision and double stock- 
holder liability. These special privileges and safeguards in- 
stuntly made the national bank attractive as a public deposi- 
tory. Billions of the people’s money was and is deposited in 
these national hanks. A single provision in the national bank- 
ing law provides that neither capital stock, accumulated sur- 
plus, nor deposits, aggregating to-day $9,000,000,000, shall be 
lonned upon land. This inhibition rested upon the national 
bank for more than half a century, and was only partially re- 
moved by the wisdom of the Democratic Party upon its acces- 
sion to power. Under Republican rule, for more than 50 years, 
as u result of the operation of Federal statute, the farmer and 
his land were absolutely cut off from access to half of the coun- 
try’s available money supply. 

A Republican Congress dealt the farmer another deadly blow 
and further estranged him from the country's sources of credit 
when it created central reserve banks and authorized the 
Comptroller of the Currency to count deposits made by the inte- 
rior banks in such central reserve bank as cash in making up 
the reserve fund which the national bank is required to con- 
tinuously keep on hand. As a practical result of this Repub- 
licun stroke in high finance it came to pass that interior banks 
southern bunks and western banks—were lending their money 
to- Boston, New York, and Philadelphia banks at less than 3 
per cent interest per annum when some were charging local bor- 
rowers on gilt-edge security from 6 to 60 per cent. (See recent 
charges of Comptroller of the Currency.) In this way the big 
interests, in sympathetic touch with the great central banks of 
the country, were provided with cheap money for long-term 
periods, while the southern and western farmer, with his land, 
was left to the mercy of an artificially depleted local money 
market in his pursuit of funds to develop and operate his little 
farm. The Republican Party, under the lash of the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the promoter, and the speculator—the 
dominant personalities in big business—built a Chinese wall be- 
tween the vast resources of the national bank and the farmer. 
The Republican protective tariff system has made the farmer 
pay two prices for machinery, implements, clothes—practically 
everything that he has to buy—and all this because the Repub- 
lican Party never dared to enact legislation which would re- 
strict the manufacturer to a reasonable profit on his goods, 


Congress has power to levy an excise or income tax. This 
vast power has always been and is available under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States to protect the con- 
sumer and the wage earner from the unrestricted greed of the 
manufacturer without exposing American industry to foreign 
competition, 

One big, tragic fact tells the tale. There isn’t a farmer in the 
United States who has amassed a million dollars out of his 
strictly agricultural activities, while manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, banking, promoting, and speculating count their 
millionaires by the thousand and their multimillionaires by the 
hundred. This grim harvest is the logical result of the gross 
discriminations which the farmer has suffered during the last 
50 years of Republican misrule. 


II. 
TIERE IS A NECESSITY FOR FARM CREDITS, 

The land-owning farmer of the South and West, as well as 
many of those who live in the favored States of the Union, 
could profitably employ in farm development and operations 
$10,000,000,000 on a long-term basis at a rate of interest not to 
exceed 5 per cent. They could use several billions more in pre- 
venting their products, after harvest, from being sacrificed 
upon glutted markets. The cotton producer, for lack of fair 
and reasonable borrowing facilities, has to dump his cotton 
upon a conscienceless market within three months after its 
production, frequently regardless of price, when fair credit op- 
portunities would enable him to house it, to hold it, and to feed 
it out to the consumer throughout the whole year, and in that 
way escape the onerous toll annually extorted from him by the 
speculator, who only buys because he knows that he can subse- 
quently sell at a profit. The farmer who produces wheat, corn, 
meat, and other such staple products is also forced to make the 
same annual sacrifice upon the artificially created altar of 
short-term credit loans. 

The farmer needs ten or twelve billions of dollars, and if 
he ever gets it on a long-term basis at a reasonable rate of 
interest, the capital stock, surplus, and deposits of national, 
State, and savings banks and trust companies will have to be 
utilized. To supply this need the constitutional power of Con- 
gress must be exercised to remove every barrier, both nutural 
and artificial, which intervenes between the farmer's land and 
the country's credit resources. It is a distinct disappointment to 
public expectation that the joint committee should come to the 
conclusion that the resources of such existing lending institu- 
tions may not be made available for long-term farm loans. It is 
true that demand and short-time deposits held by existing 
banks under existing Federal and State law could not be in- 
vested in long-term loans without jeopardizing the depositor. 
It is true that existing lending institutions have a lurge clientelle 
demanding loans who have, by reason of previous patronage, 
the first claim upon the assets of the institution, but it does not 
follow, as the committee seem to think, if I correctly gather 
their sentiment from their proposed bill, that Congress should 
shape its rural-credit legislation along lines which would, as a 
matter of law. exclude the farmer and his $30,000,000,000 
worth of land from participating in the loans which are being 
made out of perhaps $25,000,000,000 now owned or controlled 
by existing money-lending institutions of the country. If the 
farmer and his lands are directly cut off from all these sources 
of credit, then it is utterly impossible for Congress to create 
other sources of credit to meet the farmer demand. 

Should Congress attempt to shape any legislation which would 
produce sufficient credit for the farmer outside of existing 
national credit resources, it would have to flood the country 
with fiat money, even to the verge of economic suicide, raid 
the United States Treasury, and rape the Constitution. Never- 
theless, as unbelievable and inconceivable as it is, it doth 
appear that In the bill proposed by the joint committee, as 
well as the bill reported out of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, that the authors and advocates of the two 
bills contemplate bringing into being a Federal rural-credit 
system so conceived and so shaped that the great pressing 
agricultural demand for credit will be supplied independent of 
present-day money-lending institutions, which own or control 
as trustees 95 per cent of the national credit resources. The 
idea, as avowed in the proposed bill, is to bring the farmer and 
his land in closer touck with the Nation’s credit, and, as incred- 
ible as it may appear, in order to promote the fudispensable 
sympathetic contact between the farmer and the money lender, 
the authors of the bill propose to exclude substantially all of 
the money-lending institutions now in existence. They propuse 
to bring the farmer in loving communion with the country's 
credit resources by further isolating him from existing lending 
institutions, which now have under their control the aforesaid 
credit resources. The bill at once proceeds upon the theory 
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that the way to promote this contact is to call into being a 
brand-new system of banks, known as farm-loan banks, a 
system of banks without any capital stock, without any 
surplus, without any deposits, without any experience, with- 
out any commercial prestige whatever other than the cap- 
ital stock which the United States Government, under the 
terms of the bill, is required to purchase in the event other 
agencies refuse to buy the capital stock. The mysterious psy- 
chological element lurking behind the farm-loan bank seems to 
be that they will entice the owners of deposits in existing 
hanking institutions to draw their deposits out of these insti- 
tutions and fall over each other in an effort to buy the imper- 
fectly secured farm-loan bonds issued by the different farm- 
loan banks. The whole scheme is fundamentally unsound, 
unsafe, and unfair. Among the more obvious of the innumer- 
able objections to it are: (1) It creates a horde of high- 
salaried middlemen to feast upon the sweat of an overtaxed 
people; (2) it casts aside the experience, the prestige, the 
assets, and the solvency of old-established banking institutions, 
whose unconditional indorsement upon said bonds would in- 
stantly inspire Nation-wide—yea, world-wide—publie confi- 
dence, and substitute therefor the indorsement of a brand-new, 
inexperienced, surplusless, depositless, farm-loan bank. 

Again, the scheme as outlined in the bill possesses inherently 
constitutional infirmities. It obviously takes money out of the 
United States Treasury and devotes it exclusively to farm- 
mortgage loans. ‘This, indirectly at least, makes the United 
States Government liable for the redemption of the farm- 
mortgage bonds. It distinctly involves Government aid, and 
that, too, in a novel and unprecedented way. As drawn the 
bill vests the power in the Federal farm-loan board, just as 
their discretion may dictate, to create 12, or 1,200, or, for that 
matter, 12,000 regional farm-loan banks, 90 per cent of whose 
$500,000 minimum capital stock must be purchased by tbe 
Secretary of the Treasury upon a time-limit public default. 
Under the terms of the bill $6,000,000, $60,000,000, $600,000,000, 
in the discretion of five men, must be loaned out by the United 
States Treasurer, and exclusively upon land security. If only 
12 banks are established under the terms of the bill, the august 
Sum of $6,000,000 of capital stock will be provided to meet the 
ten or twelve billion dollar immediate pressing demand of the 
land-owning farmer of this country. A limited number of 
regional banks would only stultify Congress and mock the 
farmer in his hour of distress. A number of such banks, ade- 
quate to create sufficient funds to meet the farmer demand, 
would deplete the Treasury of the United States and bankrupt 
the Government, provided the millions of depositors do not 
draw their funds out of existing money-lending institutions and 
come to the rescue of the Treasury, either by subscription for 
the stock of these farm-loan banks or by purchasing as rapidly 
as issued the farm-loan bonds issued by these banks. 

If it be the purpose of the two bills now before Congress to 
raise sufficient funds to meet the actual needs of the country in 
this indirect, awkward, unjust, unsafe, and unconstitutional 
manner, then I am against the proposition simply because an 
unconstitutional or uneconomical farm-loan system is predes- 
tined to speedily prove a gigantic boomerang, disastrous to the 
Government and the American people. 

It is fundamental, in my judgment, that all of the credit re- 
sources of the country must, by Federal statute and through 
constitutional governmental aid, be made available for long- 
term, low-interest-bearing farm-mortgage loans. That the 


quickest, the best, and the fairest way to bring the farmer in 


personal contact with the country’s credit resources is to utilize 
existing banking machinery of every kind and character. Con- 
gress would be well within established and universally rec- 
ognized precedents if it extended the facilities afforded by the 
Federal reserve bank act to long-term, low-interest-bearing loans 
on farm-land security. Let the discount provision of the Fed- 
eral reserve act be so amended and extended that any member 
bank, or any other reputable, solvent bank willing to comply 
with the conditions in the United States, State or National, 
shall have the right to lend its assets on governmentally super- 
vised and controlled long-term land mortgages—as to confer 
upon such bank holding such a farm mortgage, the right 
at its option to immediately turn over, through unconditional 
indorsement, such farm mortgage to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or some Federal officer designated for that purpose, and 
receive therefor its face value in Federal reserve notes, and that 
a hundred millions of the unlimited amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes now authorized by the Federal reserve bank act be 
specifically devoted to that purpose. That when in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Treasury of the 
United States has accumulated enough of such farm mortgages 


it shall be the duty of the Secretary or person in control of 
such fund to issue farm-mortgage bonds, bearing not less than 4 
per cent, running for 36 years, interest payable annually, or semt- 
annually, as he may determine, and state thereon: “ This bond is 
secured, first, by the land mortgaged ; second, by 21 the assets of 
the bank discounting the mortgage; third, by the United States 
Government,” In this way any citizen or trustee having money 
to invest would find an absolutely safe, long-term investment, 
paying an attractive rate of interest, simple in terms, and im- 
mediately convertible into cash. Such a bond would almost 
pass as legal tender. The banks of the country would natu- 
rally hold these mortgages just as long as they could in order to 
secure the interest, as upon their discount the interest would 
immediately pass to the bondholder, while the responsibility of 
the bank for the bond’s redemption would continue. With im- 
mediate liquidity thus guaranteed the timid, law-hampered 
banks would be reanimated and thereby glad to lend their assets 
upon such mortgages, because they could convert them into cash 
as the exigencies of their business might require. The swarm 
of middlemen would be eliminated, public consumption of the 
bonds would be assured, and the bonds would be as safe as if 
offered by the United States. The rapid sale of these bonds 
would automatically restore and maintain the original hundred 
million dollars of reserve notes appropriated. It would follow 
that the farm lands and the money lender would be brought into 
direct and effective contact, and, in addition to that, the plan 
would have the hearty and unqualified support of all existing 
money-lending institutions in the country. The plan would be 
founded on constitutional grounds, as safe and sound as that 
upon which the national-banking system and the Federal re- 
serve system now rest. In fact, every constitutional qualm 
would vanish. The plan would operate in such a way as to 
show the money lender that he could not oppress the people, and 
the banks would vie with each other in taking the loans, and 
the present disinclination to accommodate the farmer would 
disappear. The friends of the farmer and of a square deal, who 
are enamored of the common weal, should insist that the rural- 
credit legislation passed at this session of Congress proceed 
along these fundamental, enduring, and constitutional lines. 

The faith of the United States Government has been fre- 
quently pledged to increase the Nation’s sources of credit. More 
than three hundred millions in greenbacks circulate to-day as 
legal tender with popular and judicial approval. Seven hundred 
millions of national-bank notes also circulate as money, based 
exclusively upon the deposit of Government bonds in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, The Federal reserve notes circulate 
freely, based upon commercial securities and the assets of the 
bank that discounts them. 


With the farm lands of the Nation specifically pledged to the 
extent of 50 per cent of their governmentally appraised value, 
the highest and best security in the world, plus the uncondi- 
tional indorsement of reputable, solvent, governmentally in- 
spected banks, furnishes an ample basis of security to warrant 
the United States Government in guaranteeing bonds designed 
to supply the farmer with sufficient funds to develop and oper- 
ate the Nation’s farm life. When Mother Earth, tickled by the 
implements of husbandry, ceases to produce her perennial 
harvests, then credit, then civilization itself disappears. The 
national-reserve banks are creatures of Congress and therefore 
are subject to national control. Their best friends must admit 
that many of them have been great sinners in the past, but the 
big fact remains that as an institution they retain the confi- 
dence of the great investing public and control the Nation's 
money supply. Therefore they needs must be reckoned with in 
framing effective rural-credit legislation. 

I hold no brief for any bank; but I do hold in my heart an 
ardent desire to emancipate the great agricultural classes of 
this country from the clutch of an oppressive financial bondage. 
The great money-lending institutions of the country are indis- 
pensable in any scheme of emancipation. Any congressional 
effort, however honestly made, to ameliorate agricultural con- 
ditions, which excludes them, must needs be a farce and a 
mockery. 

If we would give to the farmer a cheaper rate of interest, his 
past thrift and industry have demonstrated that he is capable 
of developing and building up this great country of ours, The 
banks need have no fear, because, as the farmer prospers and 
accumulates money, he is too intelligent not to deposit it in some 
safe and reputable bank. 

I have given the subject of rural credits a great deal of study, 
and I am firmly convinced that until Congress passes a safe and 
sane rural-credits bill, our great resources, as I have said, will 
never be fully and properly developed. 
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Government Ownership of Dredges. 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1916, 

On the bill (H. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the so-called 
Good amendment, prohibiting river and harbor appropriations 
if the contract price exceeds 25 per cent of the estimated cost 
of Government work, is of dubious value. It is a further step 
in the direction of Government ownership which the Congress 
ought not to take. The argument that contractors should be 
satisfied with a profit of 25 per cent is specious, because there 
is no assurance now of any profit to the contractor and his 
risk of loss would be just as great under this amendment as 
under the existing order. I have no special information about 
the profits or losses of contractors who do dredging for the 
Government, but in this as in other instances, I do not believe 
we should be swept off our feet and made to discourage private 
enterprise, because some private individual or concern doing 
business for the Government has made a profit. Neither am I 
in favor of the delaying of legitimate work, which I believe the 
adoption of this amendment will result in. 

Why is the amendment objectionable? 

First. Because it would postpone, if not completely stop, 
many needed river and harbor improvements where Government 
plants are not available. It would not seriously interfere with 
the great Mississippi River and its tributaries, because appro- 
priations carry provision for the construction of dredges and 
the other equipment necessary to keep that work going. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific coast, and the Lakes and the 
Gulf, where contracts are entered into because the Government 
is not equipped to do the work, we would probably wait indefi- 
nitely under certain conditions, in the event that private con- 
tractors were not available under the terms of the amendment. 

Second. Because if the Government, which is already at great 
expense for the construction and maintenance of dredges and 
other equipment, must fit itself out for all the river and harbor 
work that is to be done where contractors are not available 
under the terms of the amendment, it could not obtain dredges 
or equipment for urgent work for a series of years. The Gov- 
ernment was obliged to build a dredge for the Absecon Inlet 
at Atlantic City, N. J., because no private contractor would 
invest the $180,000 that was necessary to construct the special 
type of dredge needed for the work. The Government was in 
substantially the same position with respect to the Ambrose 
Channel, approaching New York; no contractor or set-of con- 
tractors were willing to build dredges costing $360,000 apiece 
for that one job. This sort of work the Government has to do 
itself, and its dredges are available for open-sea work on which 
contractors, in view of the expense and risk, have no desire 
to compete. It is not probable that any sane contractor in the 
ordinary course of business would build a special type of dredge 
at a cost of $360,000 if he could see no use for the dredge after 
a single contract was fulfilled. He is presumed to be smart 
enough, as most any business man would be, not to tie himself 
up with a worthless but expensive plant which used up all of 
his capital. It is different with the Government of the United 
States, which has the taxpayers’ money to fall back upon 
whether the plant is kept going or not. 

Third. Because the confusion arising from the interpretation 
of the meaning and effect of the amendment will tend to preju- 
dice legitimate improvements where there is no Government 
plant as against those localities where Government plants are 
established. This would apply particularly to inland river work. 
We have Government dredges at work on the Delaware River 
channel now, and they are very effective because of their being 
designed for the work; but probably 75 per cent of all the work 
on this important stream is done by contract. If we have to 
wait until appropriations are obtained for a sufficient number of 
Government dredges to keep the work up to date, we must suffer 
great loss through the delay that will ensue. 

On other projects than the Delaware, where there is no Gov- 
erninent competition, who is to tell whether the contractor will 
get 25 per cent more or 25 per cent less than it will cost the 
Government to do the work? Granted that given the dredges and 


the appropriations free from taxation, free from interest charges, 
and free from insurance, the Government can dredge a per 
cubic yard cheaper than a contractor with aH his overhead 
charges can do it. How are the engineers to make an estimate 
on a given project where there is no Government competition? 
The whole trend of the amendment speaks confusion and delay, 
to say nothing of a lack of confidence in the War Department. 

Fourth. Because an increase of the Government dredge out- 
fit can only be acquired after much legislation and a terrific 
increase in construction cost. The seagoing dredges, to which 
reference has been made, could not be constructed to-day for the 
prices that obtained when they were built; and even if they 
were authorized at an increased cost, they would be of no service 
to the Government except for the special projects that called 
them into being. The Government dredge in this respect is 
different from the privately owned dredge, because the private 
dredge can obtain private work in off seasons, while the Govern- 
ment dredge is a dead loss, with maintenance cost added, when 
it is not in service on the work for which it was designed. 

I do not believe the amendment will have the effect its spon- 
sors claim for it; but, on the contrary, will hamper the engineers 
and delay the public work. 


Interview With Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. POU, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 14, 1916. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an interview with 
the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, published in the 
New York World of Sunday, March 26. 

The interview is as follows: 


SECRETARY OF TUE Navy DAXJELS TAKES THR FIELD AGAINST Ilis 
ENEMIES—How He Has SMASHED RINGS AND DEFEATED GRAFTERS 
TOLD IX A FRANK AND ENLIGHTENING INTERVIEW. 

(George Creel’s name is familiar to readers of periodicals and news- 

pers as that of a writer who devotes himself to causes that need 
assistance. With fights for good government in various parts of the 

2 he has identified himself as a type of journalistic knight errant. 

His valiant support of Judge Ben Lindsey and his defense of the miners 

made him a conspicuous figure in Coloradd. Mr. Cree! had never met 

Secretary Daniels up to the time he secured this interview.) 

[By George Creel.] 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of -the Navy, is at once the most ma- 
ligned and most misunderstood man in the United States to-day. To 
wade through the lies that have been told about him, to discover the 
trnths that have been hidden or distorted, is to come to a new loathing 
of the that poisons when thwarted and to an added contempt 
for the publie that takes no larger interest in a public servant than 
to swallow every slander circulated about him. 

Ask the average citizen about Josephus Daniels and he'll wag his 
head and mouth something about mountebank and demagogue. fress 
ħim for details and he can cite none more definite than vague general- 
izations that Daniels has let the Navy run down” and bas made 
us a laughingstock.“ 

This derision is the price that Josephus Daniels has been made to 
pay for saving millions ot the people's money from the traffickers in 
armor plate and munitions; fcr breaking up the armchair clique that 
ruled the Navy for years; for making merit the test of promotion 
rather than “social pull”; for opening the doors of advancement to 
the enlisted man. He has given us a an that, according to Admiral 
George Dewey, “is not excelled, except in size, by the fleet of any 
nation in the world” Facts and figures entitle him to rank with the 
greatest aries of history, and yet so well have his enemies 
wrought that many of the people for whom he has labored grin at bis 
name. 

Practically all of this ridicule has flowed from his abolition of the 
wine mess. Back in 1899 Secretary Long issued an order forbidding 
the sale or issue of liquor to enlisted men on board ship, and all that 
Mr. Daniels did was to extend the rule to officers, taking the step upon 
the official recommendation of the Surgeon General of the Navy. This 

cy, that was to make the United States the laughingstock of the 
nations, was followed within the year by all other world powers. Rus- 
sia and France first, then Lord Charles Beresford scored the use of 
liquor in the British Navy, and after that Emperor Wilhelm, addressing 
the German naval cadets, uttered these words: 


HOW HE HAS EARNED HATRED. 


“The next war and the next sea battle demand sound nerves of you. 
Nerves will decide. These become andermined through alcohol.“ N 
The nation Which consumes the least alcohol wins, and that should be 
you, ad erg ge And eran you an example should be given the 
crews. d in consequence of this I expect of you * * © that you 
take heed thereto and provide that indulgence in alcohol be not counted 
as 22 to A pacà privileges.” 

In the Hearst papers, most active in ridiculing the “ grape-juice " 
order, pages are devoted to proving that all of the great businesses of 
the country are refusing to employ men who drink. Yet for the fore- 
rege that enabled Josephus Daniels to point a way to the nations he 

nounced. 
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camps! of hatred against Secretary Daniels are not to be found on 
the surface, but deep down in the mud of human greed. The Powder 


effected a reduction of fifteen odd millions on public work at shore 
stations. The armor-plate monopoly hates him because he made them 
lop off $1.110,084 that was headed for its pockets and has caused a 
bill to be introduced for a Government plant where armor can be 
manufactured for $230 a ton as against the $440 exacted by the trust. 
Back in 1900 Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for a Government armor 
plant unless contracts could be made at “a reasonable and equitable 
tigure,” but Secretaries Moody, Morton, Bonaparte, and Meyer closed 
their eyes to the e reports that provea the gross extortions of the 
monopoly and paid out over $76,000. in high prices. 

When Josephus Daniels took office he found an investment of mil- 
lions in navy yards going to waste. Many stations were closed and the 
others were used for petty repairing so as not to infringe upon the 
profits of private companies. Secretary Daniels opened them up for 
real business, and to-day every one is peor, anya construction and 
saving millions. Two 8 are bullding at New Lork, and the 
keel of a third will be laid this summer; manufacture of torpedoes 


Meyer, is being used as an all-year-round aviation school. 

Everything that is being manufactured by the Government is pro- 
duced at from 20 to 60 1 cent less than the old paris purchase 
price. Every dollar saved has been an addition to the hate felt for 
Josephus Daniels, but since these thwarted traffickers do not dare to 
come out in the open, they make their appeal to the laughter of fools 
by “grape juice“ witicisms and a multitude of silly lies. 

The -first sight of Josephus Daniels makes many things quite clear. 
He is not a large man, and the average person finds it difficult to con- 
ceive brains without beef. Also, he keeps no one waiting in his ante- 
chamber, and his extreme simplicity and courtesy eonyey an impres- 
sion of humility. The average person loves affectation, and gains no 

on of power unless he is made to wait, or is treated 
rudely. For the ool part of his life Abraham Lincoln was regarded 


tions, rarely pausing for answers, revealing the most amazing grasp 
of his position, never evading, refusing to disparage, and defending 
at every point the honor of the Navy, although he must have known 
in his own heart that much of the malicious gossip was due to the 
venom of disappointed officers. 


EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT REENLISTING. 


“They charge that the Navy is going down hill, that enlisted men 
hate the service, and that my brand of democratization has spelled 
the demoralization of the service. What is my brand of democratiza- 
tion? F nave established schools on board ship, attempting to let 
every enlisted man have an opportunity for academic and technical 
education, and I have opened certain doors of promotion to these men. 
What demoralization has resulted? When I took office only 52 per 
cent of the men 3 in good standing were reenlisting, while 
tolay the percentage is 85 per cent. 

“T found a Navy 5,000 men short of the number allowed by law. 
In my three years 6,365 men have been added. There was an average 
of 1, men in prison, while to-day there are less than 700, perenang 
us to restore two peran ships and two disciplinary barracks to norma 
uses. During the Taft administration there were over 10,000 desertions. 
A decrease of 17 per cent has been achieved already, and every day 
sees the number lessening. Do these figures indicate mtent, hatred 
of the service, and destroyed discipline 

* I stand by my schools, and if necessary I am willing to fall with 
them. No man believes more firmly in discipline than I do; never in 
spoken h or written have I questioned the absolute necessity 
in all m 171 74 service of instant and implicit obedience to a supe- 
rior; I will have no mercy on insolence or insubordination, be it 
from seaman to his sper officer or junior lieutenant to his captain, but 
1 do not hold that discipline is 57 upon ignorance or the denial 
of an American’s right to rise as high as his ability will carry him. 

“Time and again it has been declared to me that education does not 
better fit a man for deck washing or coal heaving, and the contemptuous 
snobbery of it has never failed to offend. If 85 per cent of argod 
men are 8 and if more than 6,000 men, that the Navy called 
for in vain until 1912, have entered the Navy, may it not be t the 
cause is to be found in a policy that holds out the bright prospects of 
education and advancement? If sensitive feelings are belng urt by 
simple recognition of plain democratic principles, it is a matter for 
their shame, not mine. 

* Of course there is a shortage of officers, but it must be remembered 
that it takes 10 years to educate and train an officer. I secured a 
xix years’ extension of the law permitting each Congressman to appoint 
2 midshipmen to Annapolis, and followed that up with the law that 
raised the number to 3, which will mean an increase of 531 ap- 
pointees. Aside from this, I have gained the right to appoint 15 each 
year from the ranks of enlisted men, with the understanding, to be sure, 
that they pass the usual examinations. Last year S of the 15 went in 
as the result of the ship schools. 

THE NEW NAVY PROGRAM, 

It the Navy itself is not as large as the experts recommend, It should 
be borne in mind that navies are not built in a day. For the first time 
in history I have caused the reports of the General Board to be made 

ublic, and any citizen may see for himself the Navy's growth from year 
o year. From 1902 to 1912 the recommendations of the General Board, 
with Admiral Dewey at its head, were disregarded steadily, and it was 
as a consequence of this continued disregard that Germany passed us 
a opal power in 1909, several years before I became Secretary of 

e Navy 

“'Throughout those years the General Board eae a program of 
continuous 1 tather than a slipshod, annual affair, and had 
their advice been heeded there would have been no excuse for the 
hysterical activities of to-day. Of the 34 dreadnaughts recommended 


15 were authorized; 40 cruisers were recommended and 8 were built. 
1 found the Navy without a single seagoing submarine and just fonr 
aviators; one mine-laying ship an inadequate and outworn system of 
wireless, and on every hand a variety of lacks. Pg se — 

* I say this in no spirit of criticism. With the world at war to-day 
we are bending a new and more enthusiastic eye upon our Navy. while 
in years gone by Beige seemed such a permanence that every Navy 


increase -was atte y outcry. 1 mention-it merely to show -tbat 
this administration has been called upon to face tremendous naval 
problems and tremendous naval tasks. 

“An appropriation of $1,000,000 has already been made for avia- 
tion, we bave 15 machines on hand, 15 are being constructed, 18 
aviators are in the service, and the Pensacola school is turning out 
new batches as fast as the courses can be completed. 

“Three new seagoing submarines, of the latest and largest model, 
have been authorized. A separate submarine flotilla has been organ- 
ized, and assigned to the command of a rear admiral, and the estab- 
lishment of submarine shore bases has changed the absurd condition 
that necessitated 1,928 men on 14 ships to care for 29 submarines 
carrying 831 men. i 

“We have had to desi antiaircraft guns and manufacture them, 
and the same course bas had to be followed with nets and mines and 
entanglements. Radio has been installed on every submarine and 75 
ships, and three new shore stations have been added to our chain; we 
now have three mine-laying ships, with more in view, and until con- 
struction can catch up | have equipped a fleet of seagoing tugs and a 
fleet of torpedo boats with mine-sweeping equipment. 

We have 31 mines to-day for every mine 3 two years ago; 
the supply of torpedoes has been more than doubled, and manufacture 
continues steadily; and my adoption of a continuous building program 
for the next five years, if authorized by Congress, will give the United 
States a strong, well-balanced Navy. 

“It is true enough tiat ye efficiency had decreased, but under 
date of October, 1915, A ral Fletcher made the cheering report that 
the scores made at long-range practice were the highest ever made in 
the open sea. Ninety per cent of the shots, at longest range, would 
have hit an enemy ship. Yet in spite of this report that upholds the 
best traditions of the American Navy the report persists that our men 
are less than eager, less than able. e 

“TI can understand the spirit of honest criticism, but I can not under- 
stand the vileness that revels in the slime of a base un-American de- 
traction. In order to enlist the best thought of the Nation in science 
and invention, I asked Thomas A. Edison to serve as the head of an 
advisory board cemposed of two resentatives from each of the 11 
great engineering and scientific eties of the United States. Ger- 
may France and England place major reliance upon such boards and 
pro de are 5 vias os use. Mr. Edison zaa his 8 
serve without salarx, paying r own expenses, yet even s devo- 
tion has not been able to protect them inst slander. It has been 

in open print that Mr. Edison and his associates have no higher 
motive than a mean hope of selling something to the Government. 

“It has been said repeatedly that I made an order for officers and 
men to mess together, and that I gave up the idea only when informed 
that black men and white might be brought together at the same table. 
There was never a more infamous falsehood. No such order was ever 
made or contemplated. Some snapshots were being taken on board 
ship, and as I had left my hat below, an officer loaned me his cap. 1 
made some laughing remark about its shape, and this has been twisted 
Into personal derision of the naval uniform. Once 1 spoke at a Young 
Men's Christian Association meeting of the men, and at its close I was 
asked to haye my picture taken with two of the youngsters. It is this 

iċture that has ce been used to show my passion for posing as a 

end of the bluejacket, 


NO LIE TOO MALICIOUS, 


It is asserted that I have deprived the kin of an enlisted man of 
the customary death gratuity should he lose his life while on liberty. 
The law on this subject was passed in 1912, and states 8 that 
the only cause for by Chem rien Shp fea shal: be when death is due to 
the misconduct of the deceased. We bought 8 searchlights from a 
German inventor and tendered him a second order for 12 more at 
$3,960 apiece, as set down in his bid. The manufacturers did not de- 
sire the contract, requesting a new award at $5,200 apiece, but I 
awarded the contract to the inventor, who, by reason of getting it, 
will be paid $25,000 under his contract with the manufacturers. This 
transaction constitutes the base of the charge that the United States 
Navy robbed a stranger and took advantage of him. Nothing scems to 
be too low, too mean, or too vicious to be said; and the attacks do not 
stop at me, but soil Nation, Navy, and officials. ` 

do not care about these pettinesses as far as I personally am con- 
cerned, but I do resent the extension of this enmity to others. The 
people are asked to believe, for instance, that I appointed some in- 
efficient underling to be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. Victor 
Blue, the man attacked by inference, has his name in the Naval Register 
with the notation advanced for extraordinary heroism during the War 
with Spain.’ His daring expeditions to locate the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago, however, were no less brilliant than his action in penetrating 
the Spanish gunboat blockade in an armed ship’s boat, meeting Gen. 
Gomez, and then capturing two Spanish patrol sloops as he ran out of 
the harbor. He has filled every office on a modern man-of-war, served 
on Admiral Kempff’s staff during the Philippine insurrection, and was 
a member of the first relief expedition which marched from the sea to 
Tientsin. After that he was chief of staff of the Pacific Fleet, was 
an atn by Secretary Meyer to the General Board, and it was there 

oun m. À 

“The same malice has attempted to discredit the splendid men 
gathered about me as heads of the various bureaus, Rear Admiral 
Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering; Rear Admiral 
Strauss, of the Bureau of Ordnance; David Watson Taylor, of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; and Rear Admiral Benson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Naval rations, were chosen for their preeminent 
eed and their records should constitute an answer to base insinua- 
tion. 

NO ONDE HAS BEEN MUZZLED. 


“When I came into office I found a system of aides, cach one stand- 
ing as a buffer between the Secretary and his bureaus, a plan that re- 
sulted in delay, confusion, red tape, and a tremendous amount of corre- 
spondence carried on between men in 3 rooms. This system 
had been refused sanction by Congress time and again. 1 

“JT ended the system, because it had no legal status, and because I 
desired direct contact with my bureaus. No doubt this age are peN 
sonal resentment, and likely enough the Irritation has been fanned dy 
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my insistent recommendations to Congress that promotion by seniority 
be discarded in favor of 8 by merit. 

“I have been criticized also for refusing to permit naval officers to 
deliver public addresses and otherwise seek to influence legislation. 
This has been the unbroken policy of the Navy from time immemorial, 
and President Roosevelt; in 1902, and President Taft, in 1909, reen- 
forced the rule by executive orders that established dismissal as a 
peasy: for violation. But even while 1 did not make this tion 

ve it the usual enforcement. Congress has called before it many 
officers of the Navy regarded as authorities, and the testimony of these 
gentlemen has been available to the press, and, to supplement publicity, 
f have made public the reports of the General Board. No one has been 
muzzled; simply the law has been enforced that forbids officers from 
running about the country for purposes of propaganda, a practice in 
which 99 per cent had no desire to indulge. 

“The people of the United States have never had cause to be 
ashamed of their “atts A and never more than to-day has there been 
cause for pride. Testifying before the House committee the other day, 
Capt. J. S. McKean said that we had made more pea in the last 
two years than in any previous five-year period, and that he had never 
known a time when everybody in the service was working as ha 
with their heads and hands. 

“Two Hospital Corps training schools have been established; the 
Naval Pay Officers’ School has been reopened; likewise the Fuel 01 
School, where firemen, oilers, and water tenders are prepared for sery- 
ice on board the oil-burning vessels of the Navy. n every hand, in 
every department of the Navy, there is a generous enthusiasm that is 
finding effective expression in efficient and devoted service, and I say 
to you, and I say to the ple of the United States, that even while 
we are urging the expenditure of $ „000,000 in construction during 
the next five years, the Navy to-day is a finer, better balanced, and more 
effective first arm of defense than ever before in its history.” 


ONE MORE CAUSE OF HATE, 


‘There is another matter that may be mentioned in explanation of the 
eampaign of hate that is pemp waged against Josephus Daniels, In 
alliance with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, he is urging upon Con- 
gress a plan to build ships for commercial purposes, so constructed and 
manned as to constitute auxiliary craft for the 1 5 in time of war. 
During the War with Spain the United States paid out over $21,000,000 
for auxiliary craft, and had to sell them afterwards at an 80 per cent 
loss. The Daniels-McAdoo plan contemplates the formation of a private 
company, with the Government holding 51 per cent of the stock, or all 
of it if necessary, and the leasing of the ships for commercial srpen, 
or else Government operation of them. A twofold benefit would se- 
cured by the commencement of a merchant marine and the provision 


of the Navy with the auxiliary craft that are absolutely indispensable 

in time of war. y 

Taken from his entrance into office,- viewed from every angle, and sub- 

jected to 2 scrutiny, Josephus Daniels shows bigger than any Sec- 
e 


retary of avy in past years. He has not been content to be rubber 
stamp for the use of any Navy clique or coterie; he has kept greedy 
hands out of the people’s money. erever he has violated tradition it 
has been in interests of common sense and greater SOS: he has 
fought for justice, and he has given the United States a great Navy and 
the high promise of a greater. 

It is not our naval preparedness that is being attacked, but the hon- 
esty, sincerity, keen intelligence, splendid vision, and unfaltering cour- 
age that mee enabled Josephus Daniels to smash rings and defeat graft 
and rapacity. 


Burnett Immigration Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 14, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the city of New York has within 
its borders 5,047,221 residents, which is at least one-twentieth 
of the entire population of the United States. It is as law- 
abiding a community as can be found in this country. In my 
speech in opposition to the Burnett immigration bill I discussed 
this matter at length, and gave the figures of the number of 
arrests for each of our large cities. i 

I point with pride to the statistics of the manufactures of 
Greater New York, and insert the following from the World, 
1916, Almanac; 


Manufactures of Greater New York. 
The Census Office in October, 1911, published the following tabular statement, giving aggregates regarding manufactures in Greater New York in 1909, compared with 1904: 


Number of establishments. ........ 2... -.0-+20+--- cece escerceeseccecses 
c S 


Cost of materials used. 


Value ad 

Employes: 
Number of salaried officials and clerks... ......-.-...---+++ 
Average number wage earners employed during the year.. 


4,182 25, 938 20, 839 
$313, 452,000 | $1,364,353,000 | $1,042, 946, 000 
$230, 809,000 | 81.002, 155,000 $818,029, 000 
$68,056,000 | 8445, 772,000 | $321,156, 000 
$38, 470,000 | ` $266,034,000 | 2206, 825, 000 
$373, 463,000 | $2,029, 698,000 | $1, 526,523,000 
$142,654,000 | 8837, 888, 000 $708, 494 000 
15, 844 9,932 97,453 63,586 
123, 883 104, 995 554; 002 464,716 


t 1 Including also the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond. 
Only establishments conducted under the factory sy een were included in the census. Those distinguished as neighborhood, hand, and building industries, and small 


establishments having an annual product of less $500 were excluded. 

In 1915 New York City spent $7.31 per capita for educational 
matters; $3.08 per capita for health and sanitation; for pro- 
tection of life and property, per capita $5.40; for charitable 
purposes, per capita $1.65; and for science and art, for each 
person, 58 cents. 

This demonstrates beyond further discussion that New York 
City is doing its duty in every line of endeavor. 

Within its confines is the New York Navy Yard, which was 
established in 1801. It is the largest naval station the country 
possesses, 

It is there that we have our largest dry docks. Yet, I regret 
to say, I have heard many of the gentlemen here, representing 
country constituencies, constantly reproaching the people of New 
York City because of the demand urged here that in the interest 
of preparedness, as well as commercial supremacy, the East 
River be deepened near the navy yard so that our warships may 
be able to enter the navy yard at all times. This bill gives to 
the State of New York as follows: New York Harbor, $2,356,000, 
und for the upper Hudson River, $1,250,000. 

If the line of argument advanced here was to be followed to 
its logical conclusion, then the State of New York, with one- 
tenth of the whole population of the Nation, should receive a 
similar proportion of the whole appropriation, which in this case 
would be at least $4,000,000. 

The Representatives in this House from New York never raise 
the question of sectionalism in discussing legislation. To them 
every part of this Republic is just as important and on the same 
basis as all the other constituent parts, It is the welfare of the 


whole Nation that we should discuss here in as broad a spirit as 
man can. 

It has been said on the floor of the House that there is politics 
in making an appropriation this year for the East River project. 
Then every Democrat and every Republican from the city of 
New York in this House has played the game of politics in 
behalf of the best interests of the whole country and of the city 
of New York. We believed, and we still believe, that the appro- 
priation for this project is more urgent and more necessary than 
the numerous small projects which have heretofore been com- 
menced and which are more costly. than economical management 
would have made them. 

Every time either the State or city of New York asks an appro- 
priation for some important project the expense of which 
should fairly, justly, and rightfully be borne by the National 
Government, we are told that the State or city of New York, as 
the case happens to be, is rich and should be able to raise its 
own money by taxes or otherwise and thus make the required 
and essential improvement. 

The residents of the State and city of New York are contribut- 
ing their just share toward the vast sums being expended for 
the running expenses of the large governmental machinery main- 
tained here. It can not, however, be said that in return either 
the city or State of New York is receiving its proportionate share 
of the benefits. 

Were the Treasury of the United States in normal condition I 
would urge the erection in the southern district of New York 
of a building devoted wholly to the Department of Justice. Sev- 
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eral parts of the United States district courts are now holding 
sessions in the old post-office building and several other parts 
have their court rooms in the Woolworth Building. That such 
an arrangement does not serve the best interests of the Govern- 
ment and of litigants requires no affirmative argument. It 
would seem that at the city of New York, where strangers come 
from all over the world, that men would not question the advisa- 
bility or importance of having a United States courthouse there 
commensurate with the dignity of a great Government like ours. 
The lack of proper facilities for naturalization results in fewer 
aliens becoming citizens. Were there more court rooms, more 
judges could be present and attend to the large and growing 
number of cases arising in New York. The necessity for such 
a new building has been repeatedly stated by former and present 
United States judges, yet some men who do not know conditions 
will say that New York should put up such a United States court- 
house at its own expense. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall look forward to the day in the near future 
when Congress will appropriate the money for a courthouse in 
Manhattan Borough and recognize the fact that the prosperity 
of the entire country is the foremost thought of every American 
citizen regardless of which State in the Union he calls his home. 


The Mississippi River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. G. DYEE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, Aprit 11, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the Mississippi is our greatest 
river. It is our “Father of Waters.” This river and its treat- 
ment by the Government is of vast concern to 30,000,000 and 
more people. We of the Mississippi Valley are interested in 
this river for two special reasons—for transporting commerce 
and building its levees so as to protect the land from overflows. 

The money provided for in this bill for the Mississippi River 
amounts to over $8,000,000. It is needed and is necessary for 
the protection of the people who live in the Mississippi Valley. 
This river has been, and will continue to be, a source of great 
concern. The Government has expended in the past probably 
$150,000,000 for the same purposes for which this $8,000,000 is 
provided. I heartily approve of this provision in the present 
bill and urge that this money be appropriated for the Missis- 
sippi work because of its absolute necessity. This annual 
appropriation will have to continue until Congress approves of 
a project that means the taking hold of and handling of this 
great Mississippi River question. I have urged for several years, 
in and out of Congress, that the engineers of the United States 
Army, with the assistance of the best engineers in the civil life, 
come to an agreement as to the best plan for building the levees 
so as to put an end to these periodical overflows. That is what 
ought to be done, and then we would know that in time this 
work would be completed. This would give stability to the con- 
sideration and cause the farmers to take an interest in making 
the swamp and overflowed land of the Mississippi Valley habit- 
able and fit for cultivation. I have introduced bills to carry this 
scheme into effect. I hope that it will come about at an early 
date. Its enactment into a law means eventually the saving 
to this country of more than $100,000,000. In addition to that, 
it will be worth several hundred millions of dollars to the people 
who live in the Mississippi Valley. A greater disaster than 
heretofore known threatens our people and their resources in the 
floods of the Mississippi. Lives and much property have already 
been destroyed by the overflows, and much danger still exists. 
The great and beautiful city of New Orleans is in possible dan- 
ger of destruction from the westers of the Mississippi. Other 
towns, villages, and cities along the Mississippi either have been 
destroyed, damaged, or are in dire danger thereof. This is not 
the first time that your attention has been called to the great 
destruction rendered by the floods and overflows of the great 
Mississippi River. We go about appropriating money in piece- 
meal to repair the levees and to restore them as they were before 
the flood; we appropriate money to assist those who have been 
made homeless and to relieve the suffering. Having done that, 
we go on and apparently forget that the time will come when 
there will be a recurrence of the floods and overflows. Why not 
provide the money and the means to build and complete the 
leyee system of the Mississippi so that they will withstand 


floods similar to those of the past? It can be done. We all 
know that. Why not proceed? I beg the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee to take up this matter at oncé and bring us a bill to 
authorize it. £ ; 

Those who specially attack this provision for the Mississippi 
River give as n reason that there is no commerce upon the 
river. They urge that this river has lost over 90 per cent of 
its commerce during the past 40 years. They urge that from 
this standpoint there is no justification for more than nominal 
expenditures. This charge, made by the opponents of this 
item for the Mississippi River, is in the main well founded. 
There is practically no ecommerce upon the Mississippi River 
to-day. This is regrettable, and the fault lies very largely with 
the people of the cities and towns located upon the banks of 
the Mississippi. Years ago this river was one of the greatest 
highways of commerce. It must be and will be again. 

St. Louis, the city I have the honor in part to represent 
here, has started in the right way to restore this commerce 
by building docks and river terminals. These are now under 
way, and will soon be ready for use. The business will follow 
and our commerce will then go to the Far East by water. 
New Orleans has done great work along this line of building 
docks and terminals. With commerce restored upon the Mis- 
sissippi the people will gladly vote the money to make the 
levees safe. Then comes the great prosperity of the Mississippi 
Valley and its 30,000,000 and more people. There is no longer 
any doubt as to the feasibility that the levees can be raised 
and the swamp land reclaimed. This has been tried in many 
other places with success, and the cost of doing this work 
would be very small when we compare it with the results that 
would be realized. There are now some 77,000,000 acres of 
swamp and overflowed land in the Mississippi Valley which can 
be drained and made suitable for cultivation. The total cost, 
I have determined from careful calculation, would be about 
$15 per acre. 2 

The present value of these lands runs from $2 to $20 per acre, 
When they have been drained and made suitable for permanent 
cultivation the value will be anywhere from $60 to $100 per acre, 
and in many instances it could be sold as high as $400 per acre. 
Consider these figures as an evidence of the importance of the 
project. These 77,000,000 acres, after drainage, with an average 
value of $60 per acre, would have a total value of $4,620,000,000. 
The present value of this land is only about $8 per acre, which 
amounts to $616,000,000, 

The cost of draining this land, at $15 per, acre, would amount 
to $1,155,000,000. The value of the land, plus the cost of drain- 
ing, would be $1,771,000,000. The amount therefore that the 
land would increase in value by reason of drainage would 
amount to $2,849,000,000. This land would also provide homes 
for 1,925,000 families, and thus result in a real and substantial 
reduction in the cost of living by increasing production, Vege- 
tables and provisions for the home and table could be raised on 
this rich and fertile land in the greatest abundance, j 

Mr. Speaker, let us do something for our own people and our 
own country. Reclaim this vast area of land in the Mississippi 
Valley. This land would be most suitable for agriculture, and 
rich and fertile. It would also increase in taxable value, and 
the getting rid of these swamp lands would tend to the health 
of the Nation; it would banish mosquitoes and malaria from 
this section of the country; it would aid in the construction of 
good rouds and in many ways be of great benefit. We should 
not continue appropriating without some definite plan fixed and 
agreed upon, but we should get down to the real proposition at 
once, which is the raising of the levees, the deepening of the 
channel, and the reclaiming of this swamp and overflow land. 
The people of the city of St. Louis are anxious to see this brought 
about at the earliest practicable date. We of that city recog- 
nize that this will be the means of opening up new avenues of 
trade and commerce for our products; which we so abundantly 
manufacture, and of which we are capable of supplying the 
needs of the 30,000,000 of people in our trade territory, 

Mr. Speaker, I know of nothing that this Congress could do 
which would be of greater interest to my city than the enact- 
ment of a law that would mean the reclaiming of these swamps 
and overflowed lands of the Mississippi Valley. As stated, we 
need markets for our goods. 

When we have additional markets we can increase our manu- 
factured products. That will give udditional employment to 
many men and women in the factories in our city and also 
provide markets for goods raised by the farmers, a greatly 
increased quantity of which we would need for our increased 
population and also for manufacturing purposes in the factories 
and mills, 

Another great advantage, Mr. Speaker, that would accrue 
to the people of my city by the carrying out of this project 
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would be to greatly assist in restoring commerce from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. In other words, we could load our manufac- 
tured products at St. Louis in ships, send the goods on down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans, thence on through the Panama 
Canal, and deliver them to the western coast of North and 
South America and the Far East at a greatly reduced expense 
to our manufacturers, and which will enable them to sell at a 
less price than now and thus meet competition from foreign 
countries, 

St. Louis and Missouri would benefit greatly by reason of this 
shorter route for its products. St. Louis is to-day exporting 
more than $50,000,000 worth of goods annually to South Ameri- 
can countries. St. Louis, by reason of the Panama Canal, is 
nearer the western coast of South America than any other 
manufacturing city. The export trade of St. Louis will greatly 
increase, and, as its manufacturing industries enlarge and its 
product becomes greater, so will the great agricultural sections 
of the Mississippi Valley feel this impulse, and greater pros- 
perity conie to it also. 


— — 


Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a log cabin on the banks of 
the Sangamon River, a small stream emptying into the Ilinois 
River, there lived about 83 years ago a long, lank, homely, sad- 
eyed rail splitter, unknown save only to his parents and a few 
scattering neighbors, who, like himself, were eking out by the 
hardest kind of labor a mere existence in a then wild and un- 
promising section of this the home of the free and the land of 
the brave. He was not employed by the hour, day, week, month, 
or year, nor did he receive a daily wage as compensation for 
his labor. He worked from sunup to sundown, and when he 
had piled up 400 rails he received from a poor widow in ex- 
change therefor enough homespun cloth to make him or his 
father a pair of trousers. 

He was a Kentuckian by birth, and moved, when a young man, 
with a worthless father, a carpenter by trade, to the State of 
Indiana, and after sojourning there for a short time came on 
to Illinois, where they built a log cabin on a bluff near the 
River Sangamon, when the young man soon became famous, 
not only as the champion rail splitter of his county, but also for 
his ability to dispatch hogs with lightninglike rapidity, and for 
which service he received the munificent sum of 30 cents per day. 

‘His rail-splitting and hog-killing proclivities did not constitute 
all of the qualifications which this young man possessed and 
which made him the envy of his many rural competitors. He 
could run faster, jump farther, strike harder, and could throw 
down with great ease any man bold enough to question his 
physical superiority; and, although at this time his mental 
strength did not keep pace with his physical greatness, he could 
read, write, and cipher, and, above all, he could be relied upon 
and was absolutely honest, a characteristic which, like the 
rugged mountain peak, rises majestically above the clouds. 

Young Lincoln gave up the rail-splitting industry to engage 
in the grocery business; but having an inborn dislike for busi- 
ness precision and indoor confinement, he speedily abandoned 
that avocation to engage in the more agreeable pastime of fight- 
ing Indians. He had himself elected captain of a military com- 
pany in 1832, and proceeded to put his company in condition to 
end the Black Hawk War forthwith; and although it is not 
recorded that he ever saw an Indian during that engagement, it 
is a matter of record that his failure to meet the enemy was no 
fault of his. 

Having political ambition and being popular with his neigh- 
bors, who for the most part were a sorry lot of very poor people, 
he, in 1833, by such methods as are perfectly familiar to those 
who are in politics, and in the same way now employed—we 
have not improved much upon Lincoln's manner of doing poli- 
tics—ingratiated himself into the good graces of his Congress- 
man and was appointed postmaster, in which position he fa- 
miliarized himself with current happenings by reading to his 
patrons newspapers, postal cards, and other publications which 
came into his official hands for distribution and delivery. His 
office, as can well be imagined, was a meeting place for all sorts 


of quaint characters, who came in crowds to listen with admira- 
tion to the witty and wise sayings of their foremost fellow citizen. 
The official duties of this governmental dignitary were not ar- 
duous—in fact, it is said he carried the mail in his hat, and 
when transporting even his heaviest mail in this way there was 
ample room for a head destined in the near future to furnish 
intelligence enough to rule with matchless splendor and success 
the greatest Nation on the face of the earth. 

Lincoln at this time had, of course, no intimation of his ulti- 
mate greatness, and it is doubtful if he had ever dreamed of 
representing in an official capacity a greater number of his 
fellow citizens than were then residing in the little village over 
which he presided with great dignity as postmaster. The germs 
of greatness were in him, however, and were being slowly 
developed by Almighty God to fit him, when the emergency 
should come, to grapple with and master the greatest and most 
complicated national problem that has ever fallen to the lot 
of man to solve. True, he was ambitious, and wisely seeing that 
his manly character and his native wit had given to him a place 
of political prominence among his fellow townsmen, it was 
perfectly natural that he should seek still higher ascendancy in 
the political firmament, and having natural inclination to orate 
he became a candidate for the State legislature in 1882 and took 
the stump. It is written down that his speeches were calcu- 
lated more to amuse than edify, but with a persistency char- 
acteristic of all western men of ambition, and remembering the 
precept that “ Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be wise,“ 
he sailed in and told his rustic hearers all about the affairs of 
government and a lot more. The following was his maiden 
speech as a candidate for the legislature: 

Fellow citizens, I am humble Abraham Lincoln. My politics are 
short and sweet, like the old woman's dance. I am A favor of a 
national bank, of internal improvements, and a high protective tariff. - 
These are my sentiments. If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, it 
will be all the same. 

He was defeated, but having taken on considerable knowledge 
by his experience and the persistent reading of books, he did 
not complain or cuss his successful competitor for this high 
office, but like a good American citizen he went to work and 
bided his time. Again he tried the grocery business, and again 
he failed. Somehow he seemed to be unfitted for the business of 
selling the products of the soil. Possibly the alluring smile of 
his customers when they saw the scales tip in their favor had 
something to do with it. Anyhow he failed. Anybody else, 
easily discouraged, would have, after so many adversities, gone 
back to the rail-splitting business. Not so with Lincoln. He 
took to the study of the law, and by so doing he hoped to add 
to his political success, and at the same time to fit himself so 
as to render competent legal services to some unfortunate fellow 
man after he should have mastered the intricacies of human 
jurisprudence. His great aim in life was to help his brother 
man, and to do this he was ever ready to give up his life. While 
studying law it became necessary to keep body and soul to- 
gether; he became an assistant surveyor, and by hard study 
equipped himself to perform the services of such an employee in 
six weeks. About this time the sun began to shine through the 
dark clouds of despair which had hung over him, and Lincoln 
grew more optimistic—he never was a pessimist, but always 
seemed sad. He purchased a decent suit of clothes, the first he 
had ever had, made the acquaintance of prominent men, and 
profited by their acquaintance. 

In 1834 the people of the State of Illinois elected a new legis- 
lature, and Lincoln was one of the successful candidates. The 
State capital was then located at Vandalia, and Lincoln was 
prominent in having enacted into law a bill removing it to 
Springfield. Aside from this bit of wise legislation nothing was 
done in which he played a prominent part calculated to create 
an impression that he was soon to become in fame second only 
to Washington, but in the succeeding legislature, to which he 
also was elected, he and his colleague, Daniel Stone, the two 
members from Sangamon County, introduced the famous resolu- 
tion declaring that the institution of slavery “ was founded on 
both injustice and bad policy.” 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and moved to Spring- 
field, a village of some 1,500 people. In 1838, at the age of 29, 
he was again elected to the legislature, where he continued 
assiduously, by wise legislation, to better the condition of the 
people. He found time to carry on the practice of law and was 
reputed to be a good lawyer, although his services as such, 
being respectable, was not great. 

Lincoln was a born politician. His heart was in the work, 
and it was in this prolific field that his great achievements were 
accomplished. He did not like the technicalities of the law, but 
rather preferred to make political speeches, in which particular 
occupation his genius shone with great brilliancy. 
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- In 1840, during the Harrison presidential campaign, Lincoln 
stumped the State in behalf of the Whig cause, and it was dur- 
ing this canvass that he came in contact with the great scholar 
and political debater, Stephen A. Douglas. 

In 1843 Mr. Lincoln was defeated for Congress, to which high 
position he had long aspired. He was more successful in 1846, 
however, when he received a majority of the votes cast in the 
congressional contest and was elected to a seat in the National 
House of Representatives. As a Congressman Lincoln's record 
was but fair. He made some three or four speeches, devoted 
more to wit and humor than sound reasoning, although ques- 
tions of great moment were during those days demanding the 
attention of leading statesmen, 

Many biographers have given too much time and attention to 
Lincoln's domestic life, which was all but pleasant, as is well 
known to everybody. It is the public services of great men 
rather than their private affairs that receive and merit the at- 
tention of the public, and this incomparable man's public life is 
so filled with brilliant achievements that to deviate therefrom 
would avail nothing intellectual and would be doing that which, 
to say the least, would be unwise, 

As I have said before, Lincoln’s ability as a lawyer did not 
shine with any particular brilliancy. He did not become famous 
through his practice of the law, as a State representative, or as 
a Congressman. Neither could he compare in eloquence with 
Douglas, Clay, Webster, or Calhoun as a public speaker. It 
was his matchless moral character, the prominent part he 
played in a great cause, and his marvelous leadership that will 
cause his name to be honored and revered throughout the ages. 

His great political career really began in 1854, notwithstand- 
ing he had served two years in Congress, 1847-1849, 

It was the attempt of southern statesmen to compel Congress 
to extend slavery in the Territories that aroused the great in- 
dignation of Lincoln and which, indirectly, made him the leader 
of the opposition to the movement to establish slavery in terri- 
tory belonging to the United States, an institution declared by 
him to be“ founded on both injustice and bad policy.” 

Henry Clay’s great compromise bill succeeded in quieting for 
a time the bitterness that was engendered by this inhuman 
attempt. It was but the calm that precedes a storm, how- 
ever, and was short lived. An attempt to pass the fugitive- 
slave law was regarded as a national outrage by northern men, 
and the protest that was registered when man hunters seized 
trembling fugitives and took them back to a life Infinitely 
worse than death was of a nature to cause public men to 
tremble. The whole North becume alive with righteous. indig- 
nation at this barbarous and unspeakable act of inhumanity. 
Newspapers protested, orators thundered, excitement exceeded 
all bounds. More fuel to the flames was added about this time 
by Stephen A. Douglas, u United States Senator from the State 
of Illinois, by the introduction of his famous Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, the purpose of which was to open up the vast territory of 
Kansas and Nebraska to the introduction of slavery, providing 
that the people of these Territories should so favor. The South 
needed this territory, and Douglas, who had presidential aspi- 
rations, was playing into their hands. 

The attempt to put the bill on the statute book opened the 
eyes even of some Democratic leaders of the North and a 
united outcry of protestation from the press, the platforin, and 
the pulpit was raised in one great scream of wrath, which no 
doubt could be distinctly heard south of Mason and Dixon's 
line. 

It will not be necessary for me to recount the many crimes 
committed in the Territory of Kansas by armed rutllans from 
Missouri, who elected by fraud a legisluture favorable to slav- 
ery in that Territory. Nor will it be necessary for me to dis- 
cuss the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. 
You are all familiar with these matters, Suffice it to say that 
these triumphs were exceedingly pleasing to the southern cause, 
and that the question now was, Shall slavery advance into new 
territory? The North said “no,” the South said “ yes,” 

At this stage of the contest Lincoln came upon the scene and 
his career as a national character began. He crossed swords 
with Douglas, reputed to be the most powerful advocate of 
Democratic principles in the North. They were both candidates 
for the United States Senate—Lincoln the Republican candidate 
and Douglas the Democratic nominee. The debates which took 
place between these two giants became world famous. Lincoln, 
filled with indignation at the wrongs that had been perpetrated 
upon humanity, seemed to be inspired as he combated the argu- 
ments of the trained political debater Douglas. His battle 
cry was, The Government can not endure half slave and half 
free,” and that “a house divided against itself could not stand.” 
He did not go beyond the constitutional limits, however, but 
admitted that the South had a right to a fugitive-slave law, but 


he never missed an opportunity to let it be known that. he 
despised the institution of slavery. His speeches during this 
contest attracted such universal attention that he was invited 
to speak in Eastern States, which he did in such splendid style 
as to add increased glory to his fame as an orator. 

Following his contest with Douglas, which attracted so much 
attention throughout the civilized world, the people of the North 
demanded the nomination of Lincoln as President. The Repub- 
lican Party heeded the call, and in 1860 made him its standard 
bearer. After the election, which waged furiously in all sec- 
tions of the country, Lincoln was elected. The North had 
triumphed over the South. Cannons roared, bells were rung, 
brave men cried with joy, and the prayers of the oppressed 
ascended to high heaven. Great was the victory and great was 
Lincoln. 

The South immediately set up the cry that the election was 
a “sectional and minority election,” and between election day 
and the date when Lincoln was to be sworn into office several 
of the Southern States seceded from the Union and set up a 
government of their own at Montgomery, Ala. They seized 
Federal forts, arsenals, customhouses, post offices, and every- 
thing else they could appropriate which would aid them in a 
war which was sure to follow. 

On the 4th of March, 1863, Abraham Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States. How I should love. to 
have seen that ceremony and listened to the words of wisdem 
as they fell from his lips during his inaugural address. What 
a privilege it must have been to look into his sud and pensive 
face as he counseled his countrymen to remain cool during the 
pending crisis. His whole address was summed up in two short 
paragraphs: 

The power confided In me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess 
the pro rty and places belonging to the Government and to collect 
the duties and imports, but beyond what may be necessary for these 
3 will be no Invasion, no use of force, among the people 
z 1 your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine 
is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will not assail 
you. You can have no conflict without being yourself aggressors. 

The South became the aggressors and inevitable war fol- 
lowed. The trials and tribulations of the great Lincoln were 
many during these dark and uncertain days; but out of his 
tribulations came patience, and out of patience came experi- 
ence, and out of experience came hope, according to the Scrip- 
tures. His love for man seemed to grow in the very face of the 
fiercest war that has ever been waged. A war between father 
and son, brother and brother—a horrible, unthinkable wur. 
Lincoln well knew, however, that the end justified the means, 
and realized that out of the awful slaughter of men and loss 
of treasure would come a reunited country and lusting peace; 
and, far more important than either reunion or peace, he knew 
that the shackles which bound in servitude a race of people 
would fall from bruised limbs and 4,000,000 souls would march 
erect into the bright sunlight of sweet freedom. Thank God, 
the great emuncipator lived long enough to witness this, his 
crowning achievement. 

Some writers hold that Lincoln’s death was timely, in that 
it prevented a possible political error during the reconstruction 
period, which might have sullied in some degree his illustrious 
services. I do not believe it, and I am sorry he did not live to 
know that even the most radical of southern sympathizers now 
rejoice in the delivery from bondage of a race of humun beings 
into the glorious realm of liberty ; and I am persuaded that had 
the fatal bullet never been tired from the pistol of the assassin, 
Booth, no public act of his, had he lived to this good day, would 
have resulted in anything but good to his fellow man. His greut 
foresight and his inborn love for justice would have precluded 
such a result. The present universal admiration for his match- 
less services frowns upon the very intimation of such a thing. 
He was too great, too sympathetic, too far-seeing, too wise, and 
too just to enter into ary arrangement whereby anything but 
the full measure of justice would result to all. 

Commemoration of the Nation’s heroes is not only proper, 
but it is wise, It fosters patriotism, without which no country 
can be great. 

Lincoln’s life was one of purest patriotism; it was devoted 
unselfishly to the promotion of the country's good. He was 
the friend of mankind; he believed in manhood; he wanted to 
see this a land of freedom in fact as well as in name. He 
worked to that end. He assumed a great burden when he 
took the Presidency; he met the responsibilities with courage 
and a heart full of charity, but he met them and overcame every 
difficulty ; he conquered the foes of free government and made 
this a Government of manhood suffrage. 

When this Government was formed it was the most gigantice 
experiment of the kind ever attempted by man; it was given ne 
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place in the political considerations of the world; it was thought 
to be but a passing illusion. No one believed the experiment 
would succeed; failure was freely predicted. A government 
by the people, it was said, was impossible. But. Washington's 
Government still lives. It has grown and pr It has 
become a great world power. It thrills with potent life and 
exulted hopes. The Civil War was the one test needed to 
prove the ability of the people to govern themselves, and never 
was the Nation so full of life, so filled with courage, so en- 
couraging to the friends of freedom, so menacing to the foes 
of the Republie as when the sun of Appomattox shone upon its 
banner and revealed within its azure ground the full galaxy of 
its stars, 

Through the instrumentality of the martyred Lincoln and 
his. patriotic followers were fought the battles for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, and we of the present day are enabled 
to live in a land where every citizen is a sovereign and every 
man, woman, and child is free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience; a land whose inventions 
lead the world, where the printing press and the church follow 
elose upon the march of empire, where caste is ignored, where 
the humblest child of poverty may aspire, unrebuked, to the 
highest place in the gift of the Nation, 

It is fitting that the birthplace of this great man should be 
preserved as an evidence that lowly birth is no handicap to 
greatness. It should be preserved as an example to the youth 
of the land and as an encouragement to emulate the life of 
Lincoln and to keep constantly before the minds of the people 
that great though Lincoln was in his maturity, that after all 
if he had not been born there could have been no such history 
as is recorded through his life, his sacrifices, and his patriotic 
achievements. V 


— 


Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN toe Hovuse:-or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 15, 1916. 


Mr, McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has always seemed to me 
almost a blessing that, because of the necessities of Lincoln's 
parents, so many of us could have received inspiration and en- 
couragement from a sort of neighborliness to the scenes of his 
early struggles. I have always been glad and proud that I was 
born within a mile of old Salem, where young Abraham Lincoln 
lived and worked and studied and loved. He went to central 
Illinois at the age of 21 without trade or profession, without 
money or influence, without a patron or friend, and there began 
his real career—a career not equaled in all history. There he 
began his first profitable work; there he began his political 
trend; there he began his earnest study of law and history and 
statecraft and men; there he gave his first love and met his 
first great sorrow. When the young and gracious Ann Rutledge 
was taken by death, brought on by a shadow of a former love, 
Lincoln’s great heart went out in his own sadness and loss, and 
no doubt the sweet nature of his life found its birth where, as 
he himself said, his heart was buried. But deep as was his 
grief he set out with an indomitable will to master every ob- 
stacle, 

History has recited the progress of our immortal statesman 


und you are ail familiar with the names of his associates, ' 


McClernand, Stuart, Hay, Ninian and Ben Edwards, Dr. 
Jayne, Judge Logan, and others to whose talk I listened when 
a boy. I need not say that all this is the fondest memory of 
my life, and I allude to it as an illustration of the wealth of 
aspiration ever possessed by the youth of our land in the won- 
derful and mighty example given us by young Lincoln as he 
fought the battles of early manhood. In all history there is no 
parallel to the greatness that came from such lowliness, save 
in the life of our Redeemer. No one could have had a more 
humble birth than Lincoln; no one could have had a more ob- 
scure childhood; no one could have had such early struggles of 
body, mind, and soul as did the Lincoln who afterward- become 
one of the most illustrious characters of all the ages. 

Every monument and temple and highway dedicated to his 
name bears witness to his nature, his character, his courage, and 
his achievements. His life path, began in such simplicity, 
merged into a bravery that knew no disheartening and that 
earried him to sublime heights of glory. We do well, then, to 
continue to honor him and to keep fresh the memory of the 
various stages of his life's progress from birth to the grave. 
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By industry and honesty, through hardship and suffering, in 
peace and in war, Abraham Lincom made for himself and for 
us the most. glorious pattern of all humanity. His birthplace 
will now, more than ever, become a mecca of American youth 
and their elders, and we can rejoice, indeed, that in the wisdom 
of Providence there has been given us for example and recital 
such illustration of the possibilities of attainment from poverty 
and lowliness. With Lincoln as a guide there should be no fail- 
ure, no discouragement, no giving up of purpose and attempt. 
All can not reach the same heights, but all can, as Lincoln did, 
try for the best that opportunity, diligence, and undaunted zeal 
afford. He was given to us not only for the performance of his 
tasks, not only for the results of his wondrous mind, but for the 
influence that must ever come from such an example of all that 
goes to make useful citizens, masterful men, and helpful eom- 
rades. In every element that goes toward the molding of the 
highest and best characteristics that serve in the mightiest pur- 
poses of life, Lincoln will ever stand out elear and distinct, not 
only as a foremost American but as a leader of all humanity. 

Our eulogies and tributes, our memories and monuments, can 
never repay our debt to Abraham Lincoln, But they do and will 
serve to keep first in the minds and hearts ef our people his 
sweet and tender nature, his sturdy, rugged will, his persistent 
and successful struggles, and the splendid example to each and 
all of us who love to turn to his life work and learn a devotion to 
duty and right that can well be emulated by all. 


The Niagara Ship Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tHe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, during the present session of Con- 
gress much has been said on the subject of preparedness; that 
kind of preparedness that involves an increased Army, a greater 
Navy, and their equipment and maintenance; and with most of 
what has been said on the aflirmative side I concur heartily. 
` E want to say a few words on another kind of preparedness, 
which may in time of war become a source of strength. I refer 
in general to a betterment of inland-waterways transportation 
on the Great Lakes, and in particular to one project, which, to my 
mind, is almost as great in importance as our recent commercial 
and engineering achievement—the construction of the Panama 
Canal, Like the latter, this particular project involves a canal, 
a waterway around Niagara Falls, connecting Lake Erie with 
Lake Ontario, and opening a navigable communication between 
the two, through whieh shall flow annually millions of dollars’ 
worth of freight in cargoes in lake carriers of the greatest pos- 
sible capacity that find shelter in the harbors of the Lakes. 

This is not a new project. A survey for a canal of this type 
was made in 1784, and in 1798 a law was passed for this purpose, 
but no action was taken afterwards to put it into effect, although 
it had been demanded by the early settlers of the West de- 
sirous of linking together the two more eastern Lakes, which then, 
as now, were the natural pathways of commerce, It is unneces- 
sary to repeat here the number of times since that time that 
efforts have been made to start the construction of this canal 
around Niagara Falls; it is sufficient to state that this project 
is still a principal source of earnest discussion wherever men 
interested in Lake commerce gather. Their pleas have fallen on 
deaf ears so far as the United States is concerned; we have 
been following a policy that is penny wise and pound foolish, 
and that policy is slowly and steadily leading to the ruin of our 
great commerce on the Lakes. We have been content to hear 
through commercial channels and the ordinary news sources 
of the freight congestion in the harbor and at the terminais of 
Buffalo, with dozens of Lake vessels waiting for days at a time 
to unload, and have flattered ourselves that this was pros- 
perity in its highest form. But such is not the case. It is rather 
an evidence of our blindness and a symptom of danger to that 
commerce which means so much to us. To show where our 
policy is leading us we have only to scan hastily the pages of 
a history of 100 years of commerce on the Great Lakes. 

Transportation is production. We never finish the production 
of anything until it is in the hands of the consumer; and at the 
same time transportation is a charge on production. Easy con- 
veyance from place to place, whether on land or water, makes a 
nation great and prosperous; but without easy conveyance we 
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ean have no prosperity worthy of the uame. Our easy convey- 
ance methods in this country have put the United States where 
it is to-day among the nations of the world. We should keep up 
that improvement of these channels of casy conveyance which 
menus so much to production and prosperity. 

To start at the commencement, the Creator endowed the 
United States along its northern frontier with a natural chain 
of waterways, extending from Lake Superior in the west, to 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River in the cast, but the 
march of historical events preserved for Canada, our northern 
neighbor, that portion of the St. Lawrence River which reaches 
to the sea. We got the Great Lakes, or at least a major por- 
tion of them, but lost their outlet provided by nature, while 
our neighbors were permitted the equal use of the Lakes. 

Under these conditions it is but natural to have as our com- 
petitors the Canadians, and it is but natural for these competi- 
tors to seck more than their equitable share of the business of 
the Lakes. We are neighbors in peace, but competitors in busi- 
ness, and competition is the life of trade. Too much is the 
death of trade. We have been used to boasting of our national 
prowess and commercial supremacy and to think of ourselves 
as unbeatable. We are careless in our assumptions of what we 
are and what we can do commercially and otherwise. History 
has been kind to us, as we have never faced a grave crisis in- 
volving others than ourselves, and it is but natural for a young 
and growing Nation to crow when it has never known defeat. 

Yet while we crow we are facing defeat along our northern 
frontier; a defeat ruinous to the greatest commerce that this 
country knows. Greater tonnage goes east and west over the 
Great Lakes and their connecting linss than any other route 
in this country. That is what is to be ruined for the United 
States and diverted to another country unless we have pre- 
paredness and devise means for its protection. 

Our merchant marine has been for years almost totally 
abolished on salt water. Our flag no longer flies from the mast- 
heads of ships that frequent the great ports of the world. 
American built, owned, and operated ships have become almost 
as rare as the dodo. Other nations have stepped in and have 
taken the place we once so proudly held. We have been asleep, 
and our merchant marine was taken from us while we slept, 
and on awakening we find that alien ships under allen flags 
carry our products destined for abroad. 

Such a condition faces us on the Great Lakes. We must opea 
our eyes and see; but more—act, and act at once. We have 
been blind and deaf as regards the Great Lakes and their com- 
merce. We have been niggardly in what we have done to pre- 
serve the commerce which was handed to us from the start; 
that commerce which is slipping away because we act as if we 
do not care for it. We must cease looking through the wrong 
end of the telescope at the Lakes and their business opportuni- 
ties, else in a few years, and a very few at that, we shall one 
day ask, “ Why, where is our business?” The answer will come 
back, “Canada. You sent it there.“ Once it goes to Canadian 
shores it shall be “ good-by business,” for it will not come back. 
Canadians with caressing hands and coaxing manners give busi- 
ness a fondling attention which is such a contrast to our methods 
of searing it off. 

Canada has always been in competition commercially for the 
freight business of the northern frontier of our country. They 
started to get it in 1800, when Canada was poor and just emerg- 
ing from the woods, Then DeWitt Clinton dreamed a dream, 
which New Yorkers called a ditch. It in time became the Erie 
Canal, the greatest waterway of its time, and staved off tempo- 
rarlly the Canadian competition which threatened. But Can- 
ada did not complacently watch business go through New York 
State. She canalized the St. Lawrence River, eliminating dan- 
gers of navigation, and while we were building a ditch for 
barges she made a waterway for ships, Then, not content, she 
built the Welland Canal. In the meantime the Erie Canal 
became almost useless through the coming of railroads and its 
inadequate capacity for barges of any size. We in New York 
pondered the question for two score or more years, made a little 
Improvement, and finally expended what will this year and next 
total $160,000,000 on a new barge canal. It is still a ditch; 
larger it is true, but still not capable of carrying ships. When 
the Welland was built ocean craft drew 124 feet of water. A 
few years afterwards ships that were ocean carriers called for 
20 feet of water or more. At that time Canada’s. population 
was about that of Massachusetis, and she had spent over $60,- 
000,000 on canals. Not content with that she has started 
enlarging the Welland to a depth of 21 feet of water and with 
locks to carry 600-foot ships. She has mortgaged the future 
and has taken a chance which will be crowned with the greatest 
success to her and the greatest disaster to us, unless we hasten to 
defend ourselves. What happened to Canada when we built the 
Erie Canal is happening now to us in turn. 


Shelter ships whose cargoes will seek the sea at Montreal. 
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Down the north shore of Lake Ontario there runs during the 
season of navigation a constant stream of lake carriers of the 
size that may use the old Welland Canal. Night and day, week 
in and week out, they speed on their way 124 miles or more au 
hour, to have their cargoes transshipped at Montreal and have 
them go thence over seas to foreign markets. What is the con- 
dition on the American side? In Buffalo, the terminal fer most 
of our eastern-bound commerce on the Lakes, dozens of freighters 
await their chance to reach docks and elevators; tied up in a 
complex mass of sailing craft and steamers congested by in- 
sufficient elevator service and unloading facilities, commerce is 
throttled. Thousands of dellars in demurrage slip away. Char- 
terers curse and compare that condition with Canada’s open, 
speedy waterway. The next time it does not happen, for neces- 
sity drives the charterer to seek relief in the Canadian route, 
and the cargo goes down the St. Lawrence in a Canadian ship, 
and Montreal has driven another nail in the coffin lid of Ameri- 
can commerce. 


NEW vouk's SUPREMACY AND COMMERCE ENDANGERED. 


We wre all proud of the great port of New York. We gaze at 
the returns in millions of tons of freight and millions of dollars 
earned by it. We pat ourselves on the back and call on the 
world to see our prosperity. But that commerce of which we 
boast is doomed to wane and fade, for just as soon as Canada, 
through her enlarged Welland Canal, has opened a deep-water- 
way connection between the upper Lakes and Montreal, then 
shall we in sorrow see New York’s supremacy pass and view 
the rise of Montreal as the queen of commerce of the Western 
Hemisphere, This is not idle conjecture; it is a fact based ou 
facts. Our boasted lake merchant marine will gasp and die, 
may perhaps die fighting, but will nevertheless die, and we shall 
be justly accused of murder, Canadians know this from past 
experience from which they have not been slow to learn. That 
is why Canada, with hundreds of millions of dollars indebted- 
ness incurred through her share in the world war, with thou- 
sands of her youngest and bravest and best fighting at the front, 
is still earnestly, steadily, and surely continuing work on the 
new Welland Canal so that she may reap the harvest. We are 
the ones who will pay back to Canada the sums she is spending 
on her canals. We have spent money—many millions of dol- 
lars—on the harbors of the Great Lakes; but we might just as 
well have thrown that money into the Lakes, for all the good it 
will be to us after communication in deep water is extended from 
Montreal to the upper Lakes. Our million-dollar 8 Tan 

That 
is what we are facing; that is what we must prevent. 
Tun RENMEDY—A NIAGARA SHIP CANAL TO START WITH. 


We have in New York, as I have stated, a barge canal just 
nearing completion. Its western terminals are in Buffalo and 
Oswego, the former on Lake Erie and the latter on Lake Ontario. 
Buffalo is at the western extremity of the State; Oswego directly 
north of the center. The route from Oneida Lake west, on that 
canal, is in an artificial channel dug and blasted from the earth ; 
that from Oswego to the Hudson along the Oswego River, in- 
land lakes, and canalized rivers, including the Mohawk. The 
latter is an improved natural waterway, larger and with fewer 
locks than is the case west. This canal from Oswego to tide- 
water on the Hudson is ready for business. The rest of the 
canal may be ready in a year or two. Buffalo now has more 
business in rush seasons than it ean handle. Its harbor is mam- 
moth, its resources great, but commerce becomes congested and 
choked there by too much business concentrated in one place. 
Shippers in order to get service and keep their shipments in 
American territory demand an alternative route, and one that is 
quicker and more certain, 

That alternative is offered in the Oswego and Erie Canals to 
tidewater. It may do for the present, but of that and the future 
time alone will show. But it needs something more, something 
greater, something more effective; it needs a Niagara ship canal, 
constructed and controlled by the United States. The influence 
of the Canadian shipper must be combated. Canada will have 
the Welland Canal large enough to accommodate the great ships 
that float on the Lakes, and much larger than many now doing 
duty on salt water, and the influence which will be exerted by 
Canada through the Welland Canal will be to have commerce 
seek the sea by an all-Canadian route to Montreal. 

Oswego is nearer to tidewater by 162 miles than Buffalo. Its 
harbor is being put into shape to handle the business which will 
be diverted from the Canadian channels, but we need more—we 
need the Niagara ship canal. 

We have no assurance how long Canada will permit the free 
use of the new Welland Canal by American bottoms destined for 
Oswego or another American port on Lake Ontario or the St. 
Lawrence River. If Canada does shut-down on her new Wel- 
land, where will we be? We will be on the side lines watching 
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business leave us by millions of tons and millions of dollars. 
That is what we must avoid; that is what we must take steps to 
prevent, We in New York State have been jealous of the 
growth of each city not our own and have permitted that jeal- 
ousy and shortsightedness to interfere with and endanger the 
public good. Buffalo and New York have felt that theirs were 
thé only routes for grain and other products from the Middle 
West and along the Lakes: to the seaboard. Canada is demon- 
strating the opposite and doing it successfully. 

Three-quarters of all the grain exported from Canada and the 
United States through eastern channels is handled and routed 
through the New York Produce Exchange. That amounts to 
millfons of bushels a year, or rather the year of navigation, 
which is about seven or eight months. A difference of one- 
quarter of a cent a bushel in freight charges determines. what 
route a cargo shall take. The question of routing a cargo of 
grain now resolves itself into one of two things: Oswego and 
thence through the barge canal to New York, or Canada to 
Montreal, down the St. Lawrence River. Americans are pa- 
triotie, we boast, but members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change can not afford to sacrifice thousands of dollars just to be 
patriotic and have their shipments go through American ports. 
In justice to themselves and to those for whom they act, they 
must select the most economic route for their shipments. That 
route next year, or is now, for that matter, down through the 
St. Lawrence River. Americans prefer America for their busi- 
ness transactions, but they can not afford to do so long under 
conditions as they are coming to exist. 

The need and demand for protection for the United States and 
for the Great Lakes commerce is apparent to every shipper. That 
demand takes the form of the Niagara ship canal. The Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of this body has included in a list of sur- 
veys: this year one for the Niagara canal. Its route is yet to be 
determined. The engineers will have old surveys to go by 
largely, and it will just be a matter of revising figures to obtain 
an estimate of the total cost. That cost will be millions of 
dollars, probably thirty-five or forty million dollars, This is 
a large sum, but little in comparison with the worth of our 
Great Lakes business; a mere insignificant item compared with 
the worth of business to New York City. It is nothing in com- 
parison with the contemplated ruin of the maritime business 
of New York. It is the only solution offered to overcome Cana- 
dian competition and disaster. The future is likely to show, too, 
if the Niagara canal is built, and I and millions of men along the 
northern frontier hope and pray it will, that another canal will 
be necessary as an adjunct. That canal will of necessity be a 
ship canal to connect the Hudson with Lake Ontario at the most 
feasible point. But that is for future consideration. The 
Barge Canal will serve a present and temporary purpose, but 
it must have a Niagara ship canal to play its part in the con- 
servation for the United States of business that is its own. I 
want to state, too, that the Niagara ship canal will not be in 
my district; it is nearly 200-miles away from it. 

WHAT CANADIAN CANALS ARE DOING; 


The St. Lawrence canals—that is, the canals built along the 
St. Lawrence River to make navigation safer—are 35} miles in 
length, and are made up of half a dozen short canals around 
rapids, and so forth. In 1913 these canals did a total business 
of 4,302,427 gross tons, of which the eastbound business 
amounted to 8,198,302 gross tons. In 1914 the total tonnage 
was but slightly increased, reaching the figures of 4,391,493 gross 
tons of freight which passed through this waterway, and of 
that the eastbound traffic, that with which we have chiefly to do, 
was 3.405.539 gross tons. There was an increase of over 
200,000 gross tons in the business eastbound, and that increase 
has been just as marked for the past 10 years. 

The Welland Canal is 26 miles long. In 1913 it did a total 
business of 8,570,714 gross tons, according to Canadian official 
figures, and of this total 8,484,651 tons was through business. 
Ix 1914 the total was 3,860,969 gross tons, and through business 
totaled 3,725,009 gross tons, with eastbound tonnage totaling 
3.004.920, as compared with 2,565,611 gross tons in 1913. again 


Ten years ago the business done on the Hudson from its 
canal feeders was over 2,500,000 gross tons, 20 years ago it was 
over 8,500,000 tons, but it has been steadily declining since that 
time. It is true that of late years the new barge canal is being 
built, and that may interfere somewhat with navigation, but 
the new Welland Canal is also being built, and the Canadians 
do not interfere with business. Nothing interferes with business 
in Canada, not even present American competition. 

Even while the present war is going on, and Canada, as a 
loyal Province of the British Empire, is nobly taking her part, 
spending billions, furnishing hundreds of thousands of men, 
she is continuing, even rushing, work on the new Welland Canal, 
which is to be 25 miles long, involving a construction of 8 new 
miles of canal, This enlarged Welland will be open for 
navigation in 1918, and will cost $50,000,000 or more. It is to 
be 200 feet wide on bottom, 300 feet wide on top of the prism, 
and have a depth of 30 feet of water on the sills in the locks. 
Of the latter there are to be seven, each 800 by 80 feet, and these 
can be filled with water in eight minutes each, the supply of 
water being drawn from lakes 107 to 150 acres in extent. 

Our Corps of Engineers of the Army point with pride to the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, yet most of us forget that Canada, too, 
has parallel waterways with them. These canals are about 
7,500 feet long and 150 feet wide, with a little over 20 feet of 
water on the sills. In 1913 in the two American canals there 
15,599 vessels, with a tonnage (registered) of over 32,062,619 
gross tons, carried 37,022,201 gross tons of freight through the 
canals, while through the Canadian canal 8,285 vessels of about 
25,000,000 gross tonnage carried 42,699,324 tons of freight. This 
was more than the American canals, but it is not a fair compari- 
son as, generally speaking, the use of either canal is optional 
with captains of vesSels, and the larger vessels use the Canadian 
waterway. In 1914 the total tonnage was 53,370,551 gross tons, a 
falling off of about 26,000,000 tons from the year previous, yet 
the business done was equal to twice the tonnage that goes 
through the Suez Canal in peaceful times. Yet we hear of the 
Suez Canal, thousands of miles away in another world, three 
times as often as we do of a canal that is in our own front yard. 
These figures but serve to show the decline of American com- 
merce and the increase in Canadian commerce. It is due to 
the fact that Canada is fostering and aiding business while we 
are apparently doing everything we can, by laxity and short- 
sightedness, in driving it to Canada. But figures are obtainable 
which go still further. We shall always have more or less con- 
trol of our iron and steel and coal business on the Great Lakes, 
even though it is earried sometimes in Canadian bottoms, but 
that is trading with ourselves, playing a game of commercial 
solitaire, so to speak, in which we win or lose, according as we 
desire, “ Let not your right hand know what your left hand is 
doing ” might as well be our motto. 

. THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 


It is our grain business that is suffering, and that is the busi- 
ness that we should strive to keep, for with it in our possession 
we can dictate to others than ourselves. The price of a loaf of 
bread in England may be said to depend on the freight traffie on 
the Great Lakes, for it is over those channels that a great por- 
tion of the wheat supply of Europe goes, or that. part of it that 
comes from the Plains of the North American Continent. We 
want that business, but where is it going? Figures seem to 
show that it is seeking the ocean for export at Montreal, in larger 
proportion than by the way we want it to go, via New York. 
The following figures will show something of what I mean. 
They are figures in bushels of wheat received in the ports of New 
York and Montreal by water for the past 15 years, and are 
taken from the reports of a concern that has reason to feel 
friendly to New York, the produce exchange of that city. 


Bushels of wheat reccived in the ports of New York and Montreal by 
water for the past 15 years. 


New York. | Montreal. 


showing the increase, which is felt also on the St. Lawrence 2 
canals. 350 | 30, 156, 899 
Stop for a moment and consider this increasing tonnage with — 228 008 
that which is shown by the Erie Canal in New York State, 31, S04, 504 
which is the only artificial or natural waterway to compete 31, 965, 187 
with these two Canadian canals from an American standpoint, — 288 
although for the sake of making it complete in every way and 43, 551,119 
giving the United States the benefit of the doubt I have combined 45, 427, 290 
the business of the Champlain Canal with the returns — e egos 
the Erie. Here are the figures for the past five years: 95. ors, 
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99. 859 | - Those figures tell a story of our commercial decline, and it is 
89 all due to lack of proper water communication between the 


Great Lakes and tidewater at New York. From 1891 up to and 
including 1914 there is an interesting comparison in the Great 
Lakes business done by Canada as viewed from the tonnage re- 
ports of the Sault Ste. Marie canals. In 1891 Canadian craft 
worth $2,119,500 did just 4 per cent of the business, the Ameri- 
can-owned vessels being worth $31,947,300; in 1914 Canadian 
vessels worth $17,420,700 were doing 9 per cent of the business 
through the canals. One company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, handled in 1915, 24,080,359 gross tons of ore, not 
counting other countless tons of material they shipped by water 
through this canal to their Duluth and near-by holdings, The 
Canadian business increase is in grain, and that is what we want 
to get back. We had a good share of its once, but we are losing 
ut fast. 

she MORE COMMERCE-ENTICING CANALS FOR CANADA. 

But Canada is not through yet on her constructive policy to 
get a firm grasp on the ocean-bound and overseas trade from 
the Lakes, She is about to start work on the Georgian Bay 
Ship Canal, the greatest project she has yet undertaken and 
one that if carried through without American competition of 
the successful sort will be the greatest canal in the world. 
This canal will extend from St. Lawrence River, at Riviere des 
Prairies, 25 miles from Montreal, along rivers and lakes and 
natural waterways, totaling 340 miles of free navigable channels, 
or 80 per cent of the distance to.French River Harbor on 
Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. -It will be 440 miles long, and of 
this only 28 miles will be through artificial canal and 66 
through improved and enlarged channels. 

The remainder will be through open water on which there will 
be no limit of speed of carricrs. It will cost between $93,000,000 
and $100,000,000, or a great deal less than the New York.State 
Barge Canal, which is not going to be nearly as effective, even 
if the most sanguine hopes of its builders are verified. It is 
planned to have 22 feet of water in the canal, and when it is 
built Liverpool will be 809 miles nearer to the source of the 
grain supply on the Great Lakes by an all-water route than it 
is at present, There is a menace in the plans of the busy 
Canadians, and the commercial prosperity not alone of New 
York but of. several States and many millions of people is 
threatened. If we as a Nation are to combat the Canadian com- 
mercial ascendency we must halt now and start reconstructive 
measures, So much for Canada and Canada’s business. Let us 
turn to the business of the Great Lakes, consider what it means, 
its present status, and a few other essential features, 

A GLORIOUS PAST—-AN UNPROMISING FUTURE. 

The eight States of this country that border on the Great 
Lakes may well be considered the commercial heart of the Na- 
tion. They have a total population of over 30,000,000, not count- 
ing the city of New York, although as New York’s commercial 
fate is interlocked with that of the interior, that, too, should 
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be considered, because of the business that seeks the ocean over 
lake channels to New York. In these eight States, according 
to the census, there are no less than 25,882 men who claim 
sailing or dock occupations as their business, and in addition 
there are on the Lakes 4,607 lake captains, mates, and pilots, 
In the State of Michigan alone there are 1,011 captains of ves- 
sels and 4,288 sailors, longshoremen, and so forth. In Greater 
New York, the heart of our marine business, there are 3,287 
captains, mates, and pilots, and 21,908 sailors, longshoremen, 
and so forth, most of whom depend on lake business directly or 
indirectly for their livelihood. So, counting New York City there 
are 47,790 sailors and dock workers and 7,894 captains and deck 
officers in these eight States. No estimate is obtainable of the 
numbers of engineers, firemen, stokehold workers, and me- 
chanics necessitated by the ships that ply those waters, but they 
are in equal proportion to the men that man other parts of the 
ships. 

On the Great Lakes there are registered and enrolled, accord- 
ing to the latest obtainable reports ef the Commissioner of 
Navigation, 1,615 vessels, steam propelled, with a gross ton- 
nage of 2,478,043, and 733 gas-propelled vessels, with 9,902 
gross tonnage. Compare this with the total tonnage of the 
8,589 registered, enrolled, and documented vessels on the 
Atlantic coast, with 2,489,584 gross tons in steamships, and 
5,126 gas-propelled vessels with 84,312 gross tonnage. Yet, iu 
newspapers, merchant-marine reports, and discussions of the 
same, we hear much about the Atlantic trade and only a casual 
mention of the lake business, if it is mentioned at all. We 
hear 2 great deal about the Pacific business and how it is 
about to be ruined. The official figures show 1,036 vessels on 
that coast, with a total of 683,879 gross tons in steamships, 
and 2,178 gas-iriven vessels with 50,478 gross tons in all. 
These are about one-fourth of the Lakes’ business, which ap- 
parently is not important enough to be mentioned in the same 
connection. The business of the Lakes is restricted to five 
bodies of water, while the two seacoast traders haye the whole 
world to do business with. 2 

SOME SHIPBUILDING FIGURES, 


Much the same attitude is taken on shipbuilding. Every 
time a United States baitleship splashes into the water on the 
Atlantic seacoast we hear so much about our wonderful salt- 
water shipyards and the great business they are building up 
and have been building up for years. Everybody feels that the 
shipbuilding pulse of the Nation beats in these Atlantic coast 
shipyards. Perhaps so, yet figures show that these same ship- 
yards, well advertised though they may be by our national 
patronage in battleships, must step down to second place in 
comparison with the yards on the Great Lakes, 

Here is what has been built in gross tons in the ship line in 
this country in the past 10 years, according to official reports: 
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Something has evidently been wrong on the Great Lakes in 
the shipbuilding business. Perhaps it is Canadian competition, 
for Canadian shipyards are busy, so busy they turn work away, 
and once in a while come over and give American yards a big 
order or two to have a ship built in America to ply in direct 
competition with the United States and still keep within the law. 
Such vessels were those constructed by the Richelieu & Ontario 
Navigation Co., and they have the most powerful and wealthy 
combination of vessels in general trade on fresh water. For some 
years Newport News, Philadelphia, and other seaboard cities 
have been heralded as the shipbuilding cities of the country, yet 
they must stand back while Cleyeland, Ohio, with 484,753 gross 
tons in steel steam-driven ships goes to the lead as the ship- 
building center of the country. 

In January, 1915, not a single vessel was on the stocks for the 
bulk freight business in a shipyard on the Great Lakes, and last 
year not a single vessel worthy of mention was launched from an 
American yard. The general conditions in 1914 discouraged ex- 
pansion. but the war prosperity, so called, and the demand for 
carriers, due to the fact that many Canadian vessels were put 
into the service of the British Government, brought about a 
revival, which it is hoped will be more than temporary. Lake 
shipyards are working overtime, just as is the case on the sen- 


coasts, and several of the orders for vessels are for the largest 
types that float on fresh water. Of course some of these are 
necessitated by the loss of several of the big carriers. Vessel 
property was good property last year, and already several sales 
have been reported which show that the value of vessels is on 
the inerease still, but this is due mainly to war conditions on 
the ocean. 

With an outlet from the Lakes for bulk freighters this busl- 
ness would grow and wax stronger. Many of the commodities 
which now go by rail to the seaboard and go from the East to the 
West by rail, would instead go by river, canal, and lake if the 
outlet was presented. We have talked much about lowering 
the high cost of living, and have let it go at that. One sensible 
way to lower the high cost of living is by lowering the high 
cost of transportation. We have the money and we ought to 
know how to utilize it, not waste it. 

THE GRAIN TRADE—WHAT WE WANT AND MUST GET. 

With the settlement of the Canadian Northwest, and the more 
acreage devoted to wheat and other grain growing, the business 
of the Lakes in carrying grain is increasing, and will increase 
from year to year. Grain as a bulk cargo is carried cheaper and 
better via a water route than by rail, and some means should 
be devised by the United States to permit bulk cargoes to reach 
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tidewater on American territory without breaking bulk more 
than 400 miles from New York, recognized to be the only avail- 
able point for ocean and overseas shipments to clear from. 

Last year, 1915, the grain trade of the Great Lakes was ex- 
tremely heavy, so far as Lake Superior points were concerned, 
while Lake Michigan shipments fell off. The Lake Superior 
movement, where two big Canadian grain-shipping ports are 
located, amounted last year to 320,236,805 bushels, as against 
218,622,167 bushels for 1914, a gain of 101,614,638 bushels, and 
8,000,000 bushels or more over 1913. Chicago's shipments went 
down in 1915 to 44,428,000 bushels, as against 89.791.000 bushels 
in 1914, while Milwaukee shipped only 4,324,428 bushels last 
year. as against 10.875.683 bushels in 1914. Even though the 
movement was so heavy last year on the Lakes there were esti- 
mated to be some 880,000,000 bushels yet for eastern movement 
at the close of navigation, for last. year was a banner grain- 
raising year. It is estimated that not more than 30.000.000 
bushels have been moved this winter by rail eastward. This will 
niean more congestion during the coming spring and early sum- 
mer, not counting the fact that there will be a new crop coming 
into the market for eastern transport just at the time when the 
carriers are needed for other things, There is bound to be con- 
gestion under these conditions, and when the Canadians present 
an uninterrupted all-water, no-delay route to the ocean it is not 
hard to see which route will get the heavier patronage. 

There are some more very significant figures to be considered 
in last year’s grain movements. Canadian vessels carried 687 
cargoes of grain, or 48 per cent of the entire movement. United 
States vessels carried 452 cargoes, or 52 per cent. and the 
United States cargoes were, therefore, much heavier. But there 
is a reason. The large carriers, and most of them are under 
American registry, can not use the Welland Canal because of 
its draft, while the Canadian carriers, being designed and 
built for that trade, do. Most of the Canadian carriers went 
right on to Montreal with their cargoes destined for the sea- 
board, while the American ships stopped at Buffalo. There 
they met delays and congestion and the other turmoil incidental 
to a needless breaking of bulk. Of course, that bulk-breaking 
process is needful under present conditions, but if the powers 
in control of this country had been wise 20 years ago it would 
be unnecessary to break bulk, as far as concerns grain and bulk 
freight destined for the ocean is concerned. Nature did not 
give us the means for open-water communication with the sea 
coast from the Lakes, but we can make it so, and we must, or 
perish commercially in the grain business. 

I regret-that the 1915 figures for the grain handled from 
Canadian ports on Lake Superior are not yet available, but the 
figures for 1913 and 1914 present an interesting study in com- 
parison. Grain shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur, 
the two Canadian shipping centers on Lake Superior, for 1913 
were as follows: To Canadian ports, which means down the St. 
Lawrence practically, 105.188.414; to American ports, 100.076,- 
899; total, 205.265.303. That was a big year. In 1914 the total 
was only 128,879,363 bushels, but of that quantity only 37.591.110 
bushels went to United States ports, the balance, or 90,788,253 
bushels, going to Canadian ports. That does not count Ameri- 
can-grown wheat which went down the St. Lawrence to Ca- 
nadian ports or the rail shipments. It does not matter so 
much, as far as New York is concerned, what vessels as to 
national carry the grain, but where it goes and where it reaches 
tidewater is the big thing. Canada is getting the ocean-bound 
business and it must be stopped. 

NIAGARA CANAL MEANS EFFECTIVE PREPAREDNESS, 

There is another side to this proposition which should be 
presented and coming at a time when we are discussing pre- 
paredness for war, which we trust will never come, it is most 
timely. We have always accepted the fact that there will never 
again be war with Canada or what Canada stands for—Eng- 
land. We hope that shall always be the case, but contingencies 
arise always, and it is against the unusual that we need the 
most preparedness. Canada may never be conquered by a for- 
eign foe from another continent, but if she is our entire nation 
is thrown open to the victor. We have no protection along 
the northern frontier—just a few antiquated old fortresses 
that serve as stations for a few regiments. They are old in his- 
tory and without armament. But we have a means of protec- 
tion in the Great Lakes and their connections. A crank with a 
bomb or two may at any time blow up the Welland Canal at a 
vital point. That is entirely possible, if not probable. The 
_ Welland Canal is, as I have stated, the only navigable channel 
connecting the lower two of the Great Lakes. With that cut 
off we can not send ships of war from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Great Lakes farther than on Lake Ontario. What will be 
possible with a Niagara Canal is this: Torpedo-boat destroyers, 
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submarines, and smaller craft of war may use the barge canal 
as far as Oswego. That gets them to Lake Ontario, but unless 
they use the Welland Canal they can go no further. . With the 
Welland Canal out of commission or its use refused, our naval 
preparedness on the Lakes stops suddenly. But with a Niagara 
Canal of our own, these vessels of war could range the five 
Great Lakes at will. The head of a division in the Navy De- 
partment when I was discussing this matter with him last week, 
expressed the wish that some day the Great Lakes would be 
open to Navy for the use of the torpedo boats, that is without 
being obliged to send them around the coast to enter the Lakes 
by means of the St. Lawrence River. The Lakes would offer to 
these small craft of war all of the advantages possessed on the 
ocean and have an added one, that of conservation. Steel ships 
deteriorate rapidly in salt water. On the Lakes their upkeep 
expense would be reduced to a minimum, in addition to afford- 
ing a means of possible protection in time of necessity. 

But this scheme of commercial and national preparedness goes 
still further. Should we be plunged into a condition of war 
that required the use of all our facilities, we would need most 
an effective means of transportation from West to East and 
East to West. Out of the West comes the greater portion of our 
raw materials for food. From there comes our wheat, our corn, 
our various grains, our iron—our products of a hundred varied 
nutures but all intensely essential. Our railroads in 1907 could 
not handle that business. They have not been improved notice- 
ably since 1907, and we would have to fall back on the most 
economical means of transporting bulky freight—the Lakes. 
Where would we be if the use of the Welland Canal was refused 
by its holders? This is another reason why we should have 
our own connecting waterway between the two lower lakes. If 
we delay and never construct it, we here to-day may live to 
regret our passive stand. Other nations have prepared them- 
selves for emergencies by getting their water transportation 
routes in shape, why not the United States? Must we be rele- 
gated into the position of being imitators? Where is our boasted 
initiative; that initiative that gave us the first steamer, the 
first ironclad, the first clipper ship, the first submarine, the first 
flying machine, and many other things which have revolution- 
ized war and peace in the world? Our inventions are used by 
other nations more effectively than we use them ourselves. 
Other nations adopt and follow year after year a comprehensive 
plan for the development of their waterways. Why must we be 
the last in the procession? 

Unless we do this, and do it scientifically, systemmatically, 
but above all do it immediately, we must suffer commercially. 
We must lose our commerce in the North, and our people will be 
poorer and as a Nation we will be poorer by millions of dollars 
a year. We must hasten and work while we have time, and of 
the latter we have but little. With the completion of the survey 
by the Chief of Engineers of the Army, and a submission to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of a favorable report and esti- 
mates on the Niagara ship canal I shall at the next session of 
Congress, providing I am here as a Member, offer a bill to pro- 
vide an appropriation to start that great work. I have tried to 
show its importance, but there are many who can show its worth 
more ably than I, and when the proper time comes they will 
appear to plead for conservation of their commercial rights, 
to ask your assistance that their prosperity may increase, and 
to seek protection for that great commerce of the Lakes. 


The National Guard a National Army Locally Raised. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 2 
HON. JOHN J. ESCH, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the widespread interest 
now being manifested in and outside of Congress over the fed- 
eralization of the National Guard and the powers granted to 
Congress by the Constitution in relation thereto I wish to sub- 
mit the views of Gen. Orlando Holway, adjutant general of the 
Wisconsin National Guard. 

Gen. Holway has had a military training, and for the Jast. 
80 years or more has beer connected with the National Guard 
of our State, serving in all official capacities from second lieu- 
tenant to adjutant general. The superiority of the Wisconsin 
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State troops in field maneuvers,-target work, readiness to re- 
spond to calls, and general efficiency, as shown in official reports 
by Regular Army officers to the War Department, are in large 
measure due to Gen. Holway's long and efficient service with 
these troops. His opinions, therefore, as expressed in the fol- 
lowing article should have much weight and influence. He 
writes under the title “The National Guard a national army 
locally raised ”: 


THE NATIONAL GUARD A NATIONAL ARMY LOCALLY RAISED. 


There is no institution of the American Government so generally mis- 
understood, or so persistently misrepresented as its militia, especiall 
the Organized Militia, mare commonly known as the National Guard. - 

The militia, whether one body including all able-bodied citizens of 
military age as originally provided by Congress, or organized and re- 
serve, as later classified by the same authority, is the national force 
intended under the Constitution for use in eve: eat national emer- 
gency. The control by individual Stat each of the militia organized 
within its borders, is limited to such minor particulars as will better 
enable the State to use these troops in time of peace to supply the 
place of those which it is otherwise forbidden to Syn ot 

It is to be remarked here, that many years after adoption of the 
American Constitution, Switzerland and Australia, by the fuller exer- 
else of «ven lesser pones than those conferred upon the Congress over 
the militia, and with essentially the same particulars of peace-time con- 
trol reserved to their respective Cantons and Provinces as to the States 
of the Union. have created trained citizen armies which are now up- 
held as models. 

The powers of the Congress over the militia are set forth in the fol- 
oine constitutional N 

“The Congress shall have power 

“To raise and support armies: to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to tbe discipline 3 d by Congress: to 
make all laws which shall be necessary a proper for carrying into 


execution the foregoing powers. 

It is further Fons by Articie II: “The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the * „ militia of the several States when 
called inte the actual service of the United States." 

And in section 10 of Article I: No State shall, without the consent of 
Con o in time of ce. 9” 
These are plain words and their combined purport Is clear. Congress, 
in the exervise of its anqurlifed power to organize the militia, may 
include in that force all citizens or may select from the entire eltizenry, 
Dy voluntary enlistment or by whatever other eyuitable method or com- 
bination of methods it may choose, a sufficient number of men to con- 
stitute a National Army capable of being trained to meet every mili- 
tary exigency of the United States. 

The Congress may prescribe the number and the kind of milita 
units that shall make up this force—how many officers and men, an 
of what qualification, shall compose each unit—and may allot to and 

uire from each State its fair proportion of the national militia army. 
This power of Congress dors not sen Shere ef conscription, if this 
necessary to procure a sufficient militia, whether for constitutional use 
or for the training that will make such use effective. 

1 that the appointment of militia officers is reserved 
to the respective States. Co whether as a matter of organiza- 
tion or of discipline, may zeae t, as in the Regular Army, a cer- 
tain standard of milffary ability and knowledge shall be also — 
to qualify for a commission in militia and may appoint the meth 
—7 valek the possession or attainment of this standard shall be ascer- 
tained. : 

The equally unrestricted power of Congress to discipline the militia 
carries with {ft the right to prescribe whatever kind or period of trainin 
is reasonably necessary to fit these troops to accomp: the nationa 
pu for which they are intended. 

or does it matter If the authority to train, each its own militia in 
time of peace, is also reserved to the States when Con under 
the Constitution, may cribe what that training shall be both in 
kind and exteat. This privilege, with that of appointing the officers, 
supplies for each State an army for ce-time uses which iustautl 
become exclusively national upon the call of hig ates arenga its agen 
the President, who thereupon becomes the sole Commander in Chief. 

Those who tramed and favored the Constitution and those who op- 
poma its adoption put no other construction on its militia provisions. 

ere prevailed at that time, however unwarranted then or later, even 
greater repugnance and opposition to a large standing army than now 
obtains. . The Regular Army of the United States in 1790 consisted of 
1,273 officers and men. In 1792 the First Congress enacted the first 
compulsory training and service law of this Soaks which directed the 
enrollment in the militia of practically all able-bod male citizens over 
18 and under 45 years of age. 

It is in no sense derogatory to the Regular Army to state that this 
Congress, the great majority of whose Members participated in the 
Federal and State conventions which adopted the Constitution, by this 
legislation plainly evidenced their opinion that under the Constitution 
the militia was intended to be constituted the great National Army. 

Few men had greater experience with and knowledge of the ee 
levies of Revolutionary times than Alexander Hamilton, yet in the Fed- 
eels (No. 22), supporting the militia provisions of the Constitution, 

e says: 

“To render a (standing) army unn will be a more certain 

method of preventing its existence than a thousand prohibitions on 


r, 
n tbe same article he advocated the organizing and 8 dy 
Congress under the Constitution of selected corps of militia, frst. 
because of the futility of attempting to organize all citizens. and further, 
an account of the bardsbip, then at least considered unnecessary, an 
the financial loss that would be occasioned if Congress requi from 
the whole citizenry the amount of training necessary to make them 
well-disciplined soldiers. 

Patrick Henry before the Virginia convention of 1788 said: 

“Your militia is given up to Congress; all power will be in their 
own possession.” 


And, quoting the Constitution: 

“By this, sir, you see that their control over our last and best de- 
fense is unlimited.” 

In other forms the like uncontradicted assertions appear in the 
records of debates of every State convention of the time. 
= eee Washington in a presidential message to Congress in 1795 

“In my opinion. Congress has power b 
disciplining, equipment, and development of the militia to make it a 
national: force, capable of meeting every military exigency of the 
United States.” f 

President Madison recommended to Congress the calling to field 
3 aie blic expense of commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
Q militia. 

dent Monroè in a message to Congress in 1825 said: 

“As the defense and even the liberties of the ir eb must depend 
in time of imminent danger on the militia, it is of the highest im- 
pane that it be well organized, armed, and disciplined throughout 

e Nation.” 

These doubted neither the constitutional status of the militia as the 
principal National Army. nor the constitutional power of Congress to 
require of the militia all things that are necessary to make it efficient 
as such national force, nor did they doubt the power of Congress to 
piss Ugh rye ie requirement necessary for this efficiency it might 

There is another and legally more authoritative interpreter of the 
Constitution—the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Every decision of this court which treats of the militia provisions 
of the Constitution is directly cr by inference favorable to the broad 
and effective interpretation given to by thelr makers and in part 
quoted above. 

The case of Houston v. Moore (5 Wheaton) fork upholds the right 
of Congress to organize, arm, and discipline the militia in such manner 
and to such extent as it shall deem best caleulated to promote the 
general welfare and to provide for national defense, and holds further 
that Congiess tbrough its agent. the President. for pur enumerated 
in the Constitution, may call forth all or any anit of the militia and 
may punish. as adjud by a court-martial, any militiaman who falls 
to respond to such call. 

The opinion rendered for the court by Mr. Justice Story in the leading 
case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheat. 29). rendering nugatory an carlicr 
and contrary decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, deserves 
the serious attention of every American citizen, 

In gon Justice Story ig 

“It has not been denied here that Congress ae | not lawfully pro- 
vide for cases of imminent danger of invasion as well as for cases where 
an invasion has actually taken place. In our opinion, there is no 
ground for a doubt on this point, even If it has been relied on, for the 
power to provide for repelling invasions includes the power to provide 
against the attempt and dan of invasion, as the necessary and proper 
means to effectuate the ob, One of the best means to repel invasion 
is to provide the requisite force for action before the invader himself 
has reached the soll. We ſare all of opinion that the authority 
to decide whether the exigen 1 — calling forth the militia) has 
arisen belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision iz 
conclusive upon all other persons. We think that this construction 
necessarily results from the nature of the power itself and from the 
manifest object contemplated by the act of GE rei 

Under the interpretation and ruling established by this decision, 
BYS wer and grave responsibility rest with the President. 

f, in bis opinion, invasion is gathering head at whatever point beyond 
the confines of this country, an he shall determine that this danger 
is best repelled at ite source, he has the power to call forth the militia 
to Federal service and to order these troops, equally with the Regular 
Army, either within or without the United States, wherever the threat- 
ened invasion can best be repelled or the dan of it removed. 

The militia under the Constitution is provided as the great national 
Army whose chief purpose and reason for existence is to repel invasions, 
and the power of Congress over it must be so construed as to best 
enable the accomplishment of its appointed pu 

It is not common sense that the law which created such a force 
for such an end should halt it at the border of the country defended 
to await the eaters of strong enemy forces which threaten invasion 
and to invite their attack at points undefended or lightly 8 

The limitation “to repel invasion” assures only that the militia 
ma not be initially used to wage a war purely a ve. 

ith this exveption the militia may be called forth and used, to quote 
the words of George Washington, to meet every military exigency of 
the United States.” 

The power to organize all cit if so great an Army is decmed 
necessary, the power to ire and direct the 8 that is needed 
to make this Army well disciplined, and the power to command its 
services in every great national emergency save a war of aggression, 
and in this also if, in the judgment of the President, the enemy 
threatens invasion—what greater or other power have the ruler of any 
civilized nation over their citizen armies? 

Even lesser powers. as has been stated, have enabled Switzerland 
and Australia to provide amply for security, and the German Emperor in 
reality has no greater over the federated armies of the German Empire. 

That the militia army of the United States is not now the well or- 
gan well discipli force, commensurate in size with the require- 
ments for nationa deron which is contemplated by the Constitution,. 
is dne to the failure of Congress to adequately exercise its sweeping 
powers for the purpose, 

For the Co! has not only the power to organize, arm, and dis- 
cipline the militia 


the proper organization, 


but also to make all laws that are necessary and 
pacers to carry this power Into execution, 

If, in its jug nt, national security is so best conserved, the Con- 
gm may require of the militia all things that are required of the 

egular Army save routine service In peace and war service initially for 
aggression. 

The United States has suffered much from lack of trained armies. 

It has suffered as well from a erage Ay of armies, Regular, Volun- 
teer; ane Militia—the one in many particulars directly antagonistic to 

e others, : 

As the Regular and the Volunteer Armies, when coexistent, detracted 
tne one ‘rom the strength and efficiency cf the other, so will all three— 
Regular, Militia, and Volunteer—react against each other if the third 
army is now created, whether for training or for actual service. 

Unity of form and organization, like terms of enlistment and condi- 
tions of service, are at least desirable military features. 
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The Constitution, in the intent of its makers, provided for but two 
armies, a standing gg ampia for all the occasions of peace and the 
great national army of the militia. 

Volunteer armies were the creation of a later time, necessitated on! 
by the faliure to organize, arm, and discipline the militia, and if th 
failure be now remedied, will be justifiable hereafter only in a war of 


a ion, 

What at this juncture is most serious and even vital is this: The 
Organized Militia has endured for years against misrepresentation and 
popular misconception of its true status and appointed purpose. Their 
own belief that they were national troops and for national service 
nae sept a members steadfast and increasingly earnest to become well 

sciplined, 

Nothing has so tended to keep down their number as the ular 
impression, industriously fostered, that they were not available for such 
service nor could be made fit for it—that they were soldiers for pass- 
ing show whose possible gravest duty was to — internal disorders. 

The disastros effect can well be surmised if there is now attempted 
to be organized within every district from which the militia draws its 
recruits, a separate and rival force which, in popular opinion at least, 
will have precedence for national use. 

It may not always be wise to exercise in profound peace a right 
justified by custom only in extreme crises. The Imperial Constitution 
of Germany does not permit the German Emperor even in war to so 
raise troops in any confederated State of the Empire save, his own 


Kingdom 

if with the execution of this project, the Organized Militia is also 
required to more than double its present 3 the very probable 
result will be two weak organizations, where the Organized Militia, 
unhampered and granted the aid proposed for both, would have pro- 
cured all the recruits that could have been secured by th; and 
division and discord will become rife where unity is the prime military 
consideration, 

The States of the Union, by express irrevocable constitutional con- 
tract, are held to the militia system as to no other. 

This system provides for their own military requirements in peace. 
Their departments of military administration are subservient to the 
lawful orders of Federal authority. 

That class of the militia known as organized, measurably the 
selected corps advised by Hamilton, forms no inconsiderable nucleus 
of troops, organisa and at least partially trained. 

Its units have the advantages of definite permanent station and 
strong affiliation with their respective States and local communities, 
the basic characteristics of every national army that has ever been 
successfully recruited and maintained. 

The Congress has over the militia, organized or unorganized, in all 
essentials, the same powers of or; izing, arming, disciplining, and 
9 that it has over any volunteer army. 

If the great national army of defense, disciplined by training for 
its purposes, is to be had by voluntary enlistment. it will be had 
most certainly, most quickly, and most economically by exclusively 
developing the militia, as recommended by Washington. and especially 
the Organized Militia, the selected corps originally advised by Ham- 
ton and later recommended, after an cxhaustive investigation. by a 
committee of the Nineteenth Congress, 

In all that has been written there is no word meant in opposition 
to or detraction from the Regular Army of the United States, 

The calling forth of the militia army, or any part of it, is limited 
by the Constitution to national exigencies. The nature of that army 
is such, and the responsibility of calling it forth so heavy, that the 
exigency preceding such a call should not only be national but also 
very grave. 

The Regular Army should not only be constantly maintained at a 
strength sufficient to care for all the military concerns of peace, but 
this strength should be such as to render the Army reasonably capable 
of meeting minor exigencies of the character which unrepressed would 
necessitate the calling forth of the militia army. 

Whether it will prove ponte to procure by voluntary enlistment 
these greater Armies, both Regular and Organized Militia, depends 
upon a better understanding by American citizens in general, and 
consequently by. the legislators whom they elect, of the true effect and 
merit of such enlistment. Their thought is now so perverted or heed- 
less. as to cause grave injustice to those who are enlisted, whether 
as Regulars or as militia. 

Upon injustice aud unfairness nothing may have enduring founda- 
tion and growth. 

The law is that every able-bodied male citizen of this land, 18 to 45 
years of age, owes it military service. It was and is equally within 
the power of the law to impose this service upon whatever citizen, 
however feeble. 

Had there been no provision for a Regular Army, or if none enlisted 
therein, the turmoil attendant upon the levy of citizens to preserve 
publie order, peace, and security would haye been incessant and a 
very present apprehension at all times in the mind of ev man. 

He who does so enlist helps to relieve all citizens from this burden 
of trouble and anxiety. That this fact is well-nigh forgotten is but 
strong proof of the good service that has been rendered by the men 
of the Regular Army. 

But their common. reward too often has been slight and even dis- 
dainful regard; and their wage for perilling body and life in a soldier's 
hazards and to possible war is far less than that of those of like 
ability and circumstance whom their enlistment permits to follow 
uninterruptedly the gainful pursuits of peace. 

When the exigency has arisen with which the Regular Army can not 
cope, the fulfillment of their lability to military service is one long 
step nearer to all male citizens of military age. The one remaining 
recourse before the confused levy snd organization of untrained citi- 
zeng is the second voluntary army, the Organized Militia. These 
troops have also by oath assumed the burden of military training and 
of possible war in advance and in the place of their fellow citizens, 
a security lies in their greater numbers and thorough 
training. 

Yet in great degree the same slight regard is put upon the militia- 
man as on the Regular. The parent too often withholds consent and 


approval of enlistment, the employer discriminates either by refusing 
the leave necessary for training or by discharge and nonemployment 
ef militiamen. 
The public and their legislators overlook that in any nation where 
compulsory service is net enforced, while the soldier is paid, the 
pert of his maintenance cost represents merely the necessary 
is equipment and training. 


greater 


cost of Such annual cost per soldier in 
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England, for instance, Is above $500 and in Germany, under compul- 
sory service, most economically administered, well above $200. 

s the militiaman approaches a like standard of equipment and 
there has been spent in time, effert, or money the like 
value. oath of service puts his body and life in peril of possible 
war in the interest of his fellow citizens. He should not, as now, be 
expected to spend from his own time and money the major share of 
kis necessary training. 

If these things may be comprehended by the people of American 
communities and the injustice and unfairness substantially remedied, 
it may well be possible to raise sufficient armies without compulsory 
service, but otherwise not. 


proficienc 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to discuss briefly some features connected with the im- 
portant and increasing industry for manufacturing table sirup 
from sugar cane, 

According to the 1909 census report—the last report I can 
find on the subject—the total number of farms in the United 
States growing sugar cane for sirup making was 268,454, making 
a total of 21,683,579 gallons, valued at $9,642,312. 

The States in which sirup making from sugar cane is an im-- 
portant industry are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Texas, Other States that are pro- 
ducing some sugar-cane sirup are Arizona, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma. 

In the sirup-producing localities and over an extensive area 
farther north the sirup constitutes an important article in the 
diet of the masses, It is common for the individual families 
on the sirup-producing farms to consume 1 or 2 barrels of sirup 
per year. It is not unusual for poor people in some sections of 
the South to do a year’s farm work subsisting the while upon 
bread made of corn meal along with sirup and a few vegetables. 

This sirup is a staple food. It is as much a staple article of 
diet in the sirup-producing sections as the white or Irish potato 
is in other sections. One of the greatest difficulties confronting 
the producers is to make an article that will not sugar or fer- 
ment, If the cane juice is boiled too long, it becomes thick and 
turns to sugar, and if boiled too short a, time it ferments and 
sours, and in either case is rendered inferior and unsuited for 
table use. 

From governmental experiments during the last two years, in 
which the Department of Agriculture is experimenting under 
the provisions of a bill which I introduced, these two problems 
have been practically solved. The method of transforming part 
of the ordinary sugar to inyert sugar has been applied with 
very encouraging results. The method was applied on farms 
near Cairo, Ga.; Sterling, La.; and Pinellas Park, Fla., and 
sirup was produced which, after standing in an open barrel in a 
warm room for several months, neither crystallized nor fer- 
mented. If the results so far accomplished by the department 
with the appropriations authorized by my efforts have accom- 
plished that alone, the value of the results is worth many thou- 
sand times the amount of money: expended. 

Mr. Speaker, my efforts in Congress for the short time I 
have been here have been directed along lines to make living 
easier for the people who toil and “earn their living by the 
sweat of their brow.” If the experiments so ably condueted by 
the Department of Agriculture should progress from this splen- 
did beginning which has been made toward standardization of 
table sirup, to the end that will enable our farmers to place on 
the market a sirup that will bring to them 60 cents per gallon, 
we will have solved a great economic problem and will have 
encouraged another great industry which will add untold wealth 
to the sirup producers of the country. 

Mr, Speaker, if our Government would put more steam be- 
hind the effort to assist the farming classes by teaching them 
better methods of preserving what they produce and a broader 
and better method of marketing their surplus crop; if we will put 
into effect a real system of rural credits that will help the debt- 
oppressed farmer to lift the mortgage from his farm and will 
enable the tenant farmer to become a landowner, we shall then 
have solved the greatest of all problems of “ preparedness.” 
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T insert here an extract from a letter received from Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, Chief of Bureau of Plant Industry, along the 
line of these remarks: 

FARM OUTFITS FOR SIRUP MAKING. 


The sirup-making outfits at present in general use are very in- 
efficient In several ways, especially with reference to the extraction 
of the juice, the utilization of the fuel to evaporate the juice, and the 
securing of a uniform product, ‘To study questions along these lines 
and to afford us a means of making the crop from our experiment 
plats into sirup we installed a small sirup-making outfit and provided 
therefor a temporary shelter. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL SIRUP PLANT INSTALLED. 


A 40-horsepower boiler bas been installed; also a 15-horsepower 
boiler and a new apparatus was designed and built. In this apparatus 
it is aimed to combine certain advantages of steam evaporators or 
vats with those of the shallow evaporators used over direct fire in the 
hearth. Steam offers advantages in. fuel economy and in more Rye? 
pore control of the boiling, and therefore conducive to greater unl- 
ormity of product. The shailow evaporators commonly used have the 
advantage of more quickly finishing the sirup and better clearing it by 
skimming, thereby securing a better-flavored, clearer, and lighter-colored 
sroduct. ‘The new evaporator combines these advantages, It was 

as at the Naval Gun Factory and used last fall in all our sirup 
making. 

To further assist In securing greater Eight sir aoe À of product an in- 
strument was desi, to indicate, in plain view of the operator at all 
times, the density of the sirup towing out. A special device to control 
the inflow antomatically bas also been devised. These two pieces of 
9 are not yet installed. 

hese new piece of apparatus are deemed to emvody features of 
commercial value; therefore it is expected to take out tents in the 
name of the Department of Agriculture, and thus to give the United 
States public tne free use of the features. Application for a patent 
on the evaporator bas already been made for the department. 


I insert at this point opinions expressed in two letters from 
prominent lurge cane growers in Grady County, Ga., where a 
greater part of the experimentation in growing and cultural 
tests, as well as a large part of manufacturing tests, are now 
carried on: 


Carmo, GA., December 15, 915. 
Hon. Fnaxk PARK, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin In reference to the results from the experiments in 
sugar cane being conducted at this place by the Department of Agri- 
culture. to say that tne work bas not been pursued long enough 
to give definite results, but the work that is being pursued should, and 
no doubt will, solve some of the problems in jr cnt og culture in this 
section of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, particularly the question of 
the hest varieties to plant. the best way to save seed cane, and also 
some manufacturing problems, such as better clarification of sirup and 
the reducing of granulation and fermentation of sirup. 

These are only some of the lines that are being followed in this work, 
and I think it would be a calamity te stop the work just in its in- 
cipiency. To stop now would be wasting the amounts 9 9 — for 
the past two years and would leave many Important problems unsolved, 

I therefore urge that the work be continued. 

W. B. RODDEXBERY. 


Yours, truly, 
Carno, Ga., December , 1915. 
Hon. Fraxk Park, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: As Con has met and thinking possibly that appro- 
riations might soon considered, I wish to write you a few lines ask- 
ng that you please be kind enough to do all you can 55 2 
appropriation for continuing the siup ment sta here. It 
is true this work has not been under way long enough for us to realize 
the great good we expect from this movement to our sirup-growing 
and manufacturing Industry in this county. It will be necessary, In mg 
opinion, to continue this work, and the sirup dealers and farmers, 
honestly believe, are a unit on wanting the experiment continued by 
the Government. I think it world be money uselessly spent by the 
aerar ah Banc 7 er oe ar wen eee = y in ag at before — 
people * ve an opp nity to prove its „ genuine 
worth, which we feel will certainly result by continuing the experiment ; 
furthermore, I believe the work ts in competent hands and is recelving 
earty cooperation from our Pope I, of course, will upon 
you to do all you can along linrs indicated above. 

Really: I beg the privilege of adding, marked pressure from you 18 
expected, if necessary, to continue this all-important work, throwing 
more gt and help upon one of our greatest sources of revenue to our 
people in this section. We need more heip and information. 


aa a an W. H. Roprxsoyx 


And now, as a brief résumé of what has been done and what is 
contemplated in the future, I insert a letter from our distin- 
guished Secretary of Agriculture: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 13, 1916. 
Hon. Frank PARK, 
House of Representatives. 

Drar Mr. Pank: In answer to your telephone request of yesterday, 
the following is a concise statement of the progress of the cane-sirup 
investigation under the 3 “General Expenses, Bureau of 
Plant 3 1910 (table sirup).“ which has been carried out under 
the portion allotted to the Bureau of Chemistry: 

Experiments have been carried out at Golden, Miss.; Cairo, Ga.; 
Pinellas Park. Fla.: Largo, Fla.; Evergiade, Fla.; and in the laboratory 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

We have succeeded in making sirups that have kept in perfect con- 
dition for several months, whereas sirups made by the methods now 
porn in nse bave deteriorated to a marked degree, and in many cases 

ve become unfit for food. 

The method we have adopted involves some change in the present 
methods of evaporating the cane juice, and also the use of a substance 
called “invertase,” obtained from yeast. We have as yet been able to 
appiy the results we have obtained only on a small scale, but there 
seems to be no reason why this method can not be put on a commercial 
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The contemplated future work on this subject Involves the applica- 
tion of the method we have worked out on a scale comparable to that 
which is in use by the farmers of Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, 
and otber Southern States. 

We plan to set up evaporators at Cairo, Ga.; Sterling, La.; and 
Pinellas Park, Fia., where our method can be given a thorough testing 
out. Our contemplated work also involves experiments to determine the 
best and cheapest method of manufacturing invertase from yeast. 

We aiso plan to carry out a number of experiments on the clarifica- 
tien of cane sirups, DARE RE produrt clearer and brighter. . 
If our experiments at fro, Ga.: Sterling, La.; and Pinellas Par 

„are successful, we also plan to find new uses for the sirup an 
to bring it to the attention of the trade in the various sections of this 
country, with a view to increase Gemand for it. At present the 
demand for cane brite ¢ is Umited on account of the readiness with which 
it deteriorates and the difficulty of securing a uniform product. Our 
experiments have shown that it is possible to make a uniform sirup 
which will keep 5 It remains to apply our knowledge under 
actual manufacturing conditions. 

Yours, very truly, D. F. Hocsros, Secretary. 


If by the simple and inexpensive methods proposed the farmers 
of the second district can make their sirup, put it up in barrels 
and cans, with the satisfying knowledge that it will neither turn 
to sugar, crystallize, or ferment and sour, and that it will be as 
palatable in 12 months as when at first manufactured, we will 
have saved to the farmers producing sirup a staple article of 
food that will be a substitute even for meat, if the meat supply 
should run short during the year. 

If the sirup produced on our numerous farms is standardized, 
as it surely will be in the near future, so that the farmer when 
planting will know that he can not plant too much or produce too 
much cane sirup for the reason that there will be a ready market, 
he will have added to his other assets a source of revenue that 
will be unfailing and very valuable as a farm asset. 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, the Congress can not engage in more 
useful work than that of devising means and providing plans to 
aid the agricultural masses of our country. 

Within the past 20 years the price of meats, including poultry, 
has doubled, and in some instances trebled. The price of other 
commodities has increased almost in the same ratio. The pur- 
chasing power of a dollar is not much more than that of a half 
dollar 20 years ago, and efforts along legislative lines must be 
educational if we shall hope to reduce this ever-increasing cost of 
living. The poorer classes of people of the United States are 
to-day not so much concerned about luxuries as they are the bare 
necessities. 

I wish to propose to the Congress the enactment of legislation 
along another line that would encourage another great and 
growing industry, which is the proper preservation and market- 
ing of the sweet potato crop of the United States. With sweet 
potatoes all the year round, and good wholesome table sirup all 
the year round, and vegetables from the garden, and meat and 
poultry and milk and butter, such as any farmer can produce on 
a one-horse farm, the problem of the high cost of living ought to 
be practically solved, at least for those who live on the farm. 


Needs of Baltimore Harbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucaday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the people of Maryland have 
the deepest interest in the improvement of the rivers and har- 
bors of this country. They feel that one of the great assets of 
the United Stutes is the harbors of the various cities along the 
seaboard. These ports are not alone useful to the cities them- 
selves but they are gateways for the imports from abroad which 
enter the country and reach the remotest sections. 

They likewise are the centers from which the great export 
shipments, now amounting to millions of dollars, are loaded 
and sent to the markets of the world. My people do not believe 
that money wisely expended in the improvement of the water- 
ways can be put to better use. They feel that the meritorious 
propositions should be taken care of, and that those cities from 
whose ports the great export and import busines’ is conducted 
should be taken care of at the earliest possible time. 

They reulize also that by virtue of the many things which 
have occurred since the beginning of the war in Europe Congress 
has from lack of the usual revenue been prevented from doing 
many things which it would like to do, and among them the 
greater improvement of the rivers and harbors of the land, anu 
particularly the harbor of Baltimore, 
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Baltimore, situated nearest to the great wheat-producing sec- 
tion of the country, has become a great shipping center for 
cereals of all kinds. In the year 1915 the grain receipts for 
10 months including October were as follows: 


Bushels. 
s — SAES 40, 062, 976 
Coh a a a N N 5 159. 301 
8 FTT 45, 549, 559 


which, with other cereals, made a grand total of 123,976,875 
bushels, and of this vast amount more than 110,000,000 bushels 
were shipped to the markets of other countries, 

My city bas likewise greatly increased as a manufacturing 
and distributing center, having over 1,000 wholesale and jobbing 
houses, 200 of which carry over 300,000 accounts in the South 
alone and have invested in that section below the Potomac 
more than two hundred millions of dollars, in addition to vast 
sums in other sections of the land. 

Baltimore has three great trunk lines bringing the products of 
the farm and factory to Baltimore for transshipment to other 
sections and to other countries. 

She is increasing in population at a rapid rate, developing 
her manufactures more speedily, and conducting a commerce 
which has placed her as the fourth commercial city of the land. 
We have grown to such extent that our harbor and channels 
will soon be insufficient to carry on the great business which 
comes to us, and it is extremely necessary for Congress to take 
action toward widening, deepening, and constructing more ade- 
quate channels in accordance with the Engineer’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Our commerce, according to statistics for the year 1914, was 
as follows: 


SUMMARY. 


And from this commerce the National Government has re- 
ceived the following revenue: 
SUMMARY OF DUTIES COLLECTED IN 1914. 


Duties and miscellaneous customs receipt $2, 971, 866 
Duties on merchandise remaining in bound 82, 590 
Merchandise transported with appralsement 11, 432 

Ut SEALE ER ͤ A Fea SAT Here! —— 8, 065, 388 


EARLY NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


The terminal facilities at the port, while not exactly inade- 
quate for present traffic, the Army engineers contend that 
unless the work outlined by them is promptly undertaken by 
the United States Government there is grave danger that the 
growth of the harbor will be restrained and the commerce of a 
large section of the country hampered, because the influence 
of the port reaches to the center of the United States and affects 
the prices of all commodities. These engineers further state: 


That it is not a fair criterion to judge the future commerce of Balti- 
more Harbor from the past, for, owing to various influences and causes 

hich have existed, but are now being pushed aside or removed. and 
the awakening which has occurred to the city’s great natural advan- 
tages as a port, and the extensive terminal improvements now in 
progress or in plan by sabe one of the . of the port, 
here is reason to confidently expect that the bor will soon see a 
movement of freight through it greater and much larger than has ever 
yet taken place and which will give the city the place to which it is 
naturally entitled but not heretofore tried to attain. There is no reason 
why Baltimore, with proper utilization of its advantages, should not 
be at lowest the third port of the country in point of ton ami the 
Government should promptly begin the work of providing the channels 
of proper dimensions and suitable anchorage areas to serve the ter- 
minals already planned and others that there is every reason to believe 
will before long be constructed. As an industrial harbor it promises 
soon to be second only to New York. 

All the work by the Government in the Pata and its tribu- 
taries should be embraced under one project, as it now becomes the 
project for Baltimore Harbor itself. All the channels, except prob- 
ably those portions at the upper ends where development may not 
et have taken piece should have a depth of 35 feet. For many por- 

ons of the harbor a depth of 30 feet will be sufficient for many years 
to come. In order to avoid undue expense to the General vern- 
ment it is believed that the development should be gradual, ing 
pace with the growth of the harbor. This will permit work to be done 
most economicaliy and wdvantageously, and if a definite project is 
adopted all plans for terminals, all constructions, and all work in the 
harbor can be made to accord. 

The development of the water front a rs at present to be most 
active in the vicinity of Canton, where the Canton Co. has recently 
constructed a fine terminal and the Pe ivania Railroad contemplates 
considerable work, and in the central, or Spring 


Garden Channel. upon 
which the Western Maryland Railway abuts. 


This railroad ts now 


en in greatly enlarging and improving its terminal facilities, 
Tee present Government channel in S 


pring Garden is only 100 feet 


any compensation whatever. 
of the Patapsco shoul 


Above that point the channel should be 400 feet wide, with a depth 
f 30 provided to 


“ BALTIMORE SOON TO BE SECOND INDUSTRIAL HARBOR.” 


It will be seen from these statements that the Army engineers 
believe that Baltimore will ere long, as an industrial harbor, 
become second to New York alone. 

For the information of the committee I will insert here a re- 
port from the War Department, United States Engineer’s Office, 
Baltimore, Md., December 2, 1915, showing what the Engineer’s 
Office have recommended for the Baltimore Harbor and giving 
details as to the amount of soil to be removed in order to se- 
cure the proper depth. 


SURVEY OF BALTIMORE HARBOR, MD. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Baltimore, Afd., December 2, 1915. 
From: The district Engineer officer. 
To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army 
(Through the Division Engineer). 
Subject: Survey of Baltimore Harbor, Md., and approaches thereto. 


1. In compliance with department letter of October 6, 1915, the fol- 
lowing rt is submitted, with plan and estimates of cost of im- 
proving “ Baltimore Ha „ Md., and approaches thereto.” 

2. It is proposed to include all Government river and harbor works 
in the Patapsco River and its tributaries and the approaches thereto 
in one project for Baltimore Harbor, Md., to read as follows: 

“For a channel 35 feet deep an) 1,000 feet wide between the curves 
of 35-foot depth in Chesapeake Bay opposite York Spit; 35 feet deep 
and 600 feet wide from the 35-foot curve below the mouth of the 
Patapsco 
branch channel 35 feet oe 
of bay; and one 35 feet 
Bran 


River, to and in that river as far as Fort McHenry, with a 
and 250 feet wide into Curtis Bay to head 
eep and 400 feet wide into the No 


sep and 250 feet wide to the Western Maryland Raflwa bridge, 
wicened at the approaches and bends, and with anchorage eh 4 turning 

accompanying this report. 
8. Por 2 recommendation, the above 
ts divided into six parts, vis: 

“ First. The channel 35 feet deep and 1.000 feet wide and between 

te York Spit, which has been completed. 

* Second. nnel 35 feet egy Gove 600 feet wide from the curve 
of 35 feet depth in Chesapeake Ba low the mouth of Patapsro River 
to and in that river to Fort McHenry, with an anchorage basin 606 
feet wide and 3.590 feet long below the entrance to Curtis Bay, which 
has been Soe e 

“Third. The branch channel into Curtis 15 which ft is proposed to 
— to 35 feet with its present width of 250 feet by removing 1,124,600 
cubice yards of material, scow measure, at 10 cents per cubic yard, 
amounting, with about 10 per cent for contingencies, to $123,700. This 
item is one that was recommended in House ent No. 7, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session. 

Fourth. A branch channel into Southwest Baltimore Harbor as far 
as Ferry Bar, 35 feet deep and 400 feet wide, which wonld require the 
remo of 3.700.000 cubic yards of material, scow measure, at 10 cents 

T cnote yard, amounting, with 10 per cent for contingencies, to 


“ Fifth. A channel 27 feet deep and 250 feet wide from Ferry Rar to 
the Western Maryland Railway bridge, with an anchorage and turnt 
basin, as shown on accompanying map, requiring the removal o 
1,740,000 cubic yards of material, scow measure, at 10 cents pe cubic 
amounting, with 10 per rene for contingencies. to $191.400, 

“Sixth. Widening to 1, feet the anchorage on the south side of 
the channel to Baltimore. below the intersection of the Southwest Balti- 
more Channel, requiring the removal of 1,400,000 cubic yards of mate- 
rial, scow measure, at 10 cents per cubic yard, amounting, with 10 per 
cent for contingencies to $154,000.” 


Summary. 


i 8,700 — anaes 10 per cen $123, 700 
F part, 000 cubic yards, scow measure. 
55 . = about 10 per cent 407, 000 
Fifth part, 1,740,000 cubic yards, scow measure, 
piss er 10 per cent. 1 191, 400 
xth part, 1,400,000 cubic s, scow Measure, a ce 
5 plas about 10 per cent 154, 000 
1, 7,964,600 cubic yars, scow measure, at 10 cen 
e x Shur about 10 per 8 876, 100 
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4. The material encountered in dredging on previous projects (except - 
ing in the York Spit section, where it consisted of 55 sand) Was 
generally clay, varying in consistency from soft to stiff. A short sec- 
tion of rock was encountered in the cut-off channel and a short section 
of hard material in the Fort McHenry section. The estimated price 
of 10 cents is believed, however, to be suficient to cover the whole work. 

5. The cost of maintenance of the in Baltimore Harbor has 
been relatively small, and it is not eved that an increase in the 
dimensions or depth of any of the present improvements or the adop- 
tion of new ones, as outlined above, will tly increase it. From 
available information, it is estimated that the annual cost of upkeep 
for the various separate parts will be as follows: 


Fitt- part enn ͤ—24ꝙÚ30 ! 12, 000 
Secon nae emptiness ele ee ee : 8.909 
Thira patt . ĩ —— T % Ä.. e000 
Fourth — 


part 
Fifth part 
Sixth part 


6. There are no questlons of flood provenon or power development 
that can be considered in connection with an 8 of this local- 
The question of land reclamation enters into consideration only in 
e deposition of the dredged material along the shore would 
assist in establishing Bede — sites for terminal facilities. 

7. The project for Curtis Bay has already been recommended to Con- 
no further statement of commercial statistics would seem 
that the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

tio nal facilities for coal, estimated to 
500,000 ; that the Davison Chemical Co., on Curtis Creek, Is ex- 
pan and is planning a pa about 400 feet long to accommodate 
ocean vessels; that the Kurt s Bay Chemical Co., on the north shore of 
the bay, has nearly completed a Mag? Bonar gm plant; and that, accord- 
ing to report, the Pennsylvania Hailroad is considering establishing 
terminals somewhere on this water front. The harbor lines In the bay 
were extended in 1915, so as to permit larger docks. It is belleved 
wares improvement as indicated that large commercial development 
w. ollow. 

8. As to the Southwest Harbor, the existing channel, 27 feet deep, 
is very crooked and narrow, and is often complained of. The Western 
Maryland Railway has a large terminal, covering the land east of 
Light Street and south of McComas Strect, and is developing rapidly 
its terminal facilities with grain elevators... larger docks, ete. The 
harbor line was extended in 1915, so as to permit piers of greater 
length, and accommodation is sought for the largest ocean steamers; 
that is to say, a depth of 35 feet. To the eastward of this point the 
city of Baltimore is preparing to acquire property, and to develop, 
after which this front will be under the control of the city. A depth 
of 35 feet and a width of 400 fect to Ferry Bar is considered essential 
on account of the length of the channel and the extent of the devel 
ment, past and prospective. The necessity of dredging by private 
parties from the channel to the various docks will give to the private 
owners, or the city, their full share of the expense of the improvement. 

9. The State roads commission of Maryland is now constructing a 
new bridge at Hanover Street, and will remove the present bridge at 
Light Street. The new bridge provides a clear opening of 150 feet. 
The permit for the new bridge contains the following provisions: 

st That the ula termed Ferry Bar’ shall be cut back to low- 
water depth for a distance of 500 fect from the present end of the 
point of land. 

“That the 500 fect of land back from the point of *. Bar shall 
be deeded to the United States, and made available for waterway pur- 
poses prior to the completion of the bridge. 

“That all portions of the present Light -Street bridge shall be 
removed from the waterway within one year from the date of opening 
to traffic of the new bridge.” 

This land, having been given by the Western Maryland Railway, 
and the State roads commission having already a to cut it down 
to low water. which is done in order to straighten the channel, it 
would seem advisable to take advantage at once of this offer, 

10. Above Ferry Bar the present development, except for small docks 
is not great, although one firm which manufactures bricks has foun 
it advisable to drec itself a channel for nearly 4,000 feet to a 
depth of 22 feet. The present depth of 27 feet may be considered 
as sufficient for this portion of the line for the present, but it should 
be widened from its present width of 100 feet to at least 250 feet. 
The new Hanover Street bridge proves’ ample passageway for 
traffic, and shows that the city will do its share toward proper de- 
velopment. Moreover, the city has prepared plans, which it hopes 
some day to carry out, for further developing ali of this section, 

11, The Southwest Harbor, by its width, which will allow long piers 
and anchoring grounds will doubtless develop as a terminal for the 
largest vessels when adequate channels are given. It may be said in 

meral that the use of the harbor of Baltimore is growing; that 35 
feet is the adopted depth for ocean steamships in this harbor; that the 
city is dredging to that depth at the lower end of the Northwest Har- 
bor; and that the city has spent in the past a total of nearly $12,- 
000,000, as against about $9,000,000 on the part of the United States. 
The preliminary examination report shows the advantages of Baltimore 
as a harbor, together with iis commerce, and also that the city and 
private persons are bearing a large share of the expense. The ling 
off in 1914 over previous pes was doubtless due to the foreign war. 
At the present time there is developing a large foreign commerce, there 
having cleared, for example, on one day recently 23 vessels for foreign 

rts 


ports, 

12. As to the anchorage basin, there is demand for anchorage basins 
at various localities. It would scem best to obtain one good anchorage 
ground, so situated as to be convenient for the largest amount of ves- 
sels. This location, near the junction of the Northwest and Southwest 
Harbors and not far from Canton, will fulfill these conditions. 
width of 1,000 feet would seem to be necessary to allow for vessels 
swinging with the tide. ‘This location is to-day largely used as an 
anchorage, but has a width of only 400 feet. 

13. It is recommended— 

“(1) To include all Government river and harbor works in Patapsco 
River and its tributaries, and the 3 thereto, In one projec to 
be known as ‘ Baltimore Harbor, Md., and approaches thereto. 

“(2) That funds for the deepen! ef the Curtis Bay Channel in 
accordance with the recommendation in House Document No. 7, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, be provided at once. 
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Fe Bar and 27 feet deep and 250 fect wide from that point to th 
Western Maryland Railway bridge, with a turning basin at the upper 
end and the enlargement of the anchorage basin near the entrance to 


vidiig, 
uired by the Chief of Engineers, ft he U 
8 gin free of cost to the United States, 


“(5) The oy of Baitimore is about completing a al system 
cos 5 000.000. f thi 


over $ One of s is the 


m of the deposit of a large amount of sewage into that part of 
the harbor inside of Fort McHenry, and which has been maintained by 
annual dredging by the city, which is also now extending the 35-foot 
depth from the head of the United States channel about 14 miles to 
the terminals in the harbor. It is recommended that as the city 
at its own penao extends the 35-foot depth into the inner harbor 
po He the United States take over the maintenance of such exten- 


Joux Bmore, 
Colonel, Corps of Engincers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while we have no desire to complain 
about the bill before the committee, because we realize the 
great demand upon the Treasury of the United States in order 
to bring our country up to the proper standard of preparedness, 
we also realize that by virtue of the war in Europe revenues 
formerly obtained have been greatly reduced, but we do fect 
that, as soon as Congress can have the money to appropriate 
for any further river and harbor matters, Baltimore and its 
interests should be looked out for. We feel, further, that if it 
is possible to include any appropriation in the present bill to 
start the work in the Baltimore Harbor, it should be done, 

We have spent a great deal of money ourselves in the inner 
harbor and are now dredging a channel 35 feet deep to the docks 
and piers. Our railroad companies have spent vast sums of 
money in the enlargement of their terminal facilities and in pro- 
curing deeper water to their wharves. Baltimore has done its 
part. We wish to impress upon Congress that it is unfair for 
it to do more. Baltimore, being one of the great seaports and 
one of the few cities of the world having a 35-foot channel, is 
entitled to early consideration from the National Government in 
the widening and deepening of its channels so that it may not 
be hampered in the great commercial enterprises in which its 
people are engaged. Give us what we are entitled to and we 
will ere long reach our coveted goal as an industrial harbor 
second to New York alone. 


The Gasoline Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ICONS JM G, cS MF EH 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 17, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave of 
the House I wish to make a few observations relative to the 
recent and rapid rise of gasoline. I doubt whether there has 
been any one thing that has recently awakened more universal 
interest in the minds of the public generally than the sudden 
advance in the prices of gasoline. The industry is highly 
efficient. It involves an immense investment of capital. It 
covers a large field. It employs a large amount of labor, 
Many millions of our citizens are consumers of its product. 
Complaints are general and, while information is meager, it is 
thought that any facts tending to give or throw any light on the 
subject will be of much interest to all. 


INVESTIGATIONS BEING NOW MADE. 


So general and widespread is the complaint and the desire 
to learn the causes for the increase in price that the subject 
is now being investigated by the Senate of the United States, 
by the Federal Trade Commission, by the Department of Jus- 
tice of the United States, and by the Department of Commerce, 
as well as through private sources. With these great bodies 
looking into the question, we may in due course understand the 
true cause. Of course, it is well known that I am not an 
expert on the production of oil. I have never had that ex- 
perience; but, like the great majority, I am a consumer. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in its report, makes mention of the 
magnitude of the oil industry on page 7, which states: 


` marketed, 
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MAGNITUDE OF THE eee 
The oil 8 moreover, is an unusually ex one. The pros 
pecting for oll, t or lease of oib lands drilling of wells, 
and the feld, form more or 


. — tanks for erude stora 
the erude-oil i — The 


be guthe through a network of pipes to some central for 
shi and then it must be tra: N by trunk pipe Une or tank 
ear to the refinery. Millions of eis pipe line from 


Oklahoma even as far as the Atlantic 1 At refinery Sich wil 
supplies must be stored to provide a stock of crude ol! which 
insure continuous — In —.— the different erudes yie 


different products, and refineries the 9 2 
which takes off gasoline and sells — balance largely as ma to the 
“complete run“ plant that eats not only naphtha? and line, but 


otis and Sane 5 sour ofa: s road ot 
Jt, and coke, en the refined products are 
companies own and 


also kerosene, lubrteatin 
gas oil, fuel oll, tar, ası 

and the larger 
ships, tank stations, and tank wagons. Any tho 
of even the gasoline situation alone Involves a 
entire petroleum 8 from the production of the crude . 
to the consumption of the refined products, 

In looking over the various branches of this vast industry 
the question naturally arises as to just what changes have oc- 
eurred to warrant the increase in price? This is the leading 
and important fact in which we are interested. The companies 
have the sume old pipe lines. They have the same old tanks 
for storage. They have the same distributing agencies; the 
same field and means of operation. It is not seen that wages 
were increased. In fact, it does not appear that there were any 
ehanges in the field of operation that would warrant æ rise in the 
price from 9.86 cents a gallon in August, 1915, to 16.28 cents a 
galton in December, 1915, as is shown by the report of the Trade 
Commission fn Its table No. 10, as follows: 


Tanun 10.—-Comperison of avi jo monthly tank-wagon prices ef 0- 
Tine (58°—60°) in the Basi (Pennsyivanta) with these iw the West 
(North Central by months, 1915. 


"Cents per gallon.) 


SERRSenee055 
888888888888 


et ee 


“ tank-wa 
prices charged dealers for 
2 are computed for 8 


prices” referred to in Table 10 are the wholesale 


ine Bavi delivered in bulk by tank wagon. 

ine having the same gra vity according to 
Baumé test 3 , t and marketing costs are in- 
ae the gare ny je met ene. on an absolute basis, but are 
ehiefly valuable as indicating the movement of prices. 

Neither do we see any reason shown why the prices of gasoline 
has since risen to 20 and as high as 24 cents a gallon. The fol- 
lowing table, taken from a letter written by the Secretary of the 
Interior relative to the prices of gasoline, dated February 2, 
1916, shows more nearly the consumers’ price paid for gascline: 


per 
gallon. 
Cents. 
oy PETS 13 
Feb. 1 12 
Mar. 1 12 
I E D RESTE 12 
May 1.. 12 
July 1 12 
7 12 


This table is taken from Senate Document 310, page 21, and 
shows that the price remained steady at 12 cents a gallon until 
the month of September, 1915, when it went up to 14 cents, and 
to 21 cents by January 1, 1916, an increase of 334 per cent in 
both crude and gasoline, 

Tt is but fair to state that the output of some of the producing 
companies has diminished during the last year, notably the 
Cushing pool, which is one of the largest of the companies or 
association of companies. It is said that at one time this pool 
produced upwards of 1,000,000 barrels a day, and at the present 
time is only producing ‘one-third as much. But notwithstanding 


this, the output of all the producing companies during the year 
1915 continually increased, as is shown by the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission in Table 6, page 12: 


TABLE 6.—Quentities produced and stocks on hand fhe Ist of the month, 
for companies — to the Federal Trade Commateons te MOMIR: 1915, 


Production. 


00,619 | 27, 162, 918 
053,843 2,581,051 
070, 41 28,824,500 
039,714} 30,124,050 
048,885 32,936, 152 
425 2 
545,890 34,360, 504 
27,332 35,078,242 
tos | 36,003,920 
36, 263, 545 

303,071, 134 


Gallons. Gallons. k 
Jan. I. 12, 200, 438 2, 934, 508 210, 289, 460 
Feb. 1 12, 753, 99? 2, 734, 713 241, 663, 203 
Mar. 1 11, 569, 977 3,026, 637 269, 448, 085 
Apr. 1 11, 621,994 3,487, 141 293, 085, 616 
MayT...... 10, 562, 705 3,522,426 | 205,738,027 
Juno 1 13, 132, 496 4,014,886 | 292,609,063 
July 1. 14, 903, 028 3,717,726}, 267,216, 413 
Aug. 1 13, 795,622 3, 507, 094 246, 845, 341 

Sept. 1 14, 908, 848 3, 122, 967 , 088, 
Oct. 1. 15, 281, 999 2. 822, 250 175, 430, 444 
Nov. 1 14,328, 596 2,978, 578 159, 199, 755 
opwes 16, 659, 496 3,317, 354 152, 512, 278 


From Senate Document No, 310, page 20, I also quote the fol- 
lowing extract to show that the increase in price is not due to 
the lack of supply: 

(d) Decreased proluction of crude contain 


of gasoline, as in the Cushing “4 of Oklahoma. the — 5 
of whieh declined from more t weer barrels in ‘April 1918. to 
less t 100,000 barrels in January, 1 16. The decline of the Cush- 
ing ay ee: snus aer ed for by an increased production of 


e if prt A count of whic roduction, 
33 was 8 85 x “ay —.— cent less than that of the Cushin erud 
Th ing Het. while from 10,000,000 500,000 
barrels larger at i end of 1915 than at the beginning 01 8 year, 
reached their maximum in July. This surplus is now being drawu on 
to supply Lag shortage represented by the difference between dally 8 
duction and existing transportation and refining capacity, and 
until riers this surplus peg tl to steady the oil market. These 
stocks. however, are controlled ee companies, and have been 
withdrawn from the open market. Thus, —— there is a market sbort- 
age of Cushing crude, which is directly responsi for some of the inde- 
pean refiners paying a premium of from 20 to 50 cents a barre! above 
juoted market price, 1 N com ng es —.— not 3 their 1915 


us of 
my ol one shone 


surplus, the threatened shortage is 
ng the cost of gasoline production. £ 


EXPORT TRADE. 

In England the price of gasoline is said to be 40 to 45 cents a 
gallon, There is a vital reason for the high prices prevailing in 
the European countries which does not obtain in this country. 
Prices of all commodities are abnormally high in European coun- 
tries on aceount of the war. But as the war was in progress 
last year when the price was steady at 12 cents a gallon through- 
out the country, the rise in price can not be attributed solely to 
the war. In fact during the month of January, 1916, when the 


are using their 191 
actor im increas 


price of gasoline was near the high point the foreign export was 
the Case, I give the table of the Trade Commission, which is 
No. 7: 


TaBLe 7.—Eeports of gasoline, ee 
months, 1915. 


and benzine (combined), by 


Galions. 
13, 624, 708 
23. 346, 701 


22, 034, 941 
24, 259, 214 
26, 117, 025 
28, 317. 830 
24, 947, 975 
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1915. Gallons, 
POG ott san aoe costes bee eae Cab eee ne eee 33, 067, 432 
September... - 5-5-5. SR PERSE c FT o 
%%% —A a ai . EO) OO Lae 
r eee eee mane tty Rae OLD 

| SS aE — — — 22, 895, 570 
1916. 
OCT PTT EA SSS rteeonen 17, 129, 972 
Annual totals: 
1 . 284, 669, 820 
ET E FA — 238, 671, 187 
1913 —— 188, 043, 379 


Per cent of total gasoline content of 1916 crude exported 
Curing SOU = 5 a es a a ote nenaaes 
CONSUMPTION AND SUPPLY. 


Increased consumption would naturally be followed by in- 
crease in prices, according to the law of supply and demand. 
In 1915 there were issued 2,100,000 automobile licenses in the 
United States. It is estimated that this number will be in- 
creased to 2,750,000 in 1916. Figuring 500 gallons for cach auto- 
mobile, which is the estimate, automobiles will require 1,375,- 
000,000 gallons for 1916 against 1,025,000,000 gallons for 1915. 
But the fact remains that the increased number of cars or autos 
for 1916 has not yet taken place, while the rise in the price of 
gasoline has already occurred far in advance. So that the rise 
can not be laid to the increase in the number of autos. 

Mr. Speaker, not being an expert on the production or the 
prices of gasoline, I have at some length shown by the tables aud 
proof of those high in authority that there is no just reason for 
the sudden rise in the price of gasoline.. Let me, however, at 
the risk of being a little prolix, give the letters received by me 
in making some inquiry and efforts to find out the true cause, 
if nany. The letters are self-explanatory : 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 27, 1916. 
Hon. J. M. C. Sstrru, 
House of Representaticcs. 

Dean Mr. Suitir: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Murch 
25, 1916, relative to the high cost of gasoline and the possibility of 
using kerosene for automobile power. 

In reply you are advised that this department has no avatlable in- 
formation in the matter and your inguiry has been referred to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, for consideration, since 
that bureau is conducting special investigations on the subject. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. F. Hovsrox, Seerctary. 


DEPARTMENT OF TIIE INTERIOR, 
OFFICR OF run DIRECTOR BUREAU OF MIXES, 
Washington, March 39, 1916. 
Hon. J. M. C. SWITH, 


House of Representatircs, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mu. Suiten: Your letter of March 25, addressed 
Secretary of Agriculture, has been referred to this bureau. 
Inclosed please find a copy of Senate Document 310, which is tho 
neers of the Secretary of the Interior on the gasoline situation. 
ith regard to the use of kerosene, the general consensus of opinion 
among automobile engineers is that to date there has not been devel- 
oped a kerosene-burning carburetor which is entirely satisfactory for 
automobile use. ‘There are, however, kerosene-burning carburetors, 
such as that of the Kerosene Burning Carburetor Co., of Detroit; the 
Dew carburetor; and the Harroun carburetor, which have proven 
satisfactory for stationary and marine work and which are claimed 
by the manufacturers to be satisfactory for automobile use, basing 
thelr claims on reports of demonstrations which have been made. 
Very truly, yours, 


to the 


VAN. H. MAN NIN, Director. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 10, 1916. 
Hon. J. M. C. S{xıra, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
bearing date of April, 1916, ror tee | a copy of the reported probe by 
this commission into the increased price of gasoline. 

I am handing vou herewith a copy of the preliminary report on this 
subject, which was to-day submitted to both Houses of 5 It is 
not known definitely just when the gasoline report itself will be ready 


for publication, 
Very respectfully, FERERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
By L. L. BRACKEN, Secretary. 

It should not be difficult to determine whether or not the rise 
in price is a legitimate one. If it is not, then prompt and vig- 
orous action should be taken against the offenders and the full 
penalties imposed. But, from experience already had, we should 
now fortify ourselves and the country against the possibility of 
any organization, corporation, or trust manipulating prices. We 
should adopt every known substitute. for gasoline as motor 
power. We should discover new substitutes and devices if pos- 
sible. Kerosene, which can be and is now being successfully 
used for motor power, in time, if generally used, will greatly 
reduce and steady the price. It will increase the supply of an- 
other product for motor power. 

I again quote from Senate Document 310, at page 25, the sum- 
mary of the letter of the Interior Department, as follows: 
OTHER INFORMATION WHICH MAY BE USEFUL OR BENEFICIAL IN THE 

CONSIDERATION OF THE SUBJECT OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

OF GASOLINE, 

- The situation may be summed as follows: 

The consumption of gasoline is rapidly increasing. 
ee eae ion of crude bas been generally regarded as near its 

mum. 


Some immediate relief may be afforded by means of the following: 

(a) The use in internal-combustion engines of heavier disi tes 
approaching kerosene. 

b) An acceptable kerosene carburetor would at once go a long way 
toward relieving the present shortage of gasoline. : 

(%) General use of cracking processes, whereby gasoline is made from 
kerosene and other less valuable petroleum oils. Such cracking proc- 
esses are rapidly developed, and promise near relief. It is prac- 
ticable to produce gasoline from kerusene, gas oil, fuel oil, residuums 
and zay vrudes by present-day cracking processes, and no oll should 
be nsed for fuel that not been so treated. 

(d) Increasing the production of crude to furnish the necessary sio: 
plies of line; but this is not to be recommended if it increases tho 
output of distillates, for which there is no market. 


It may be of interest to note that the United States produces 
two-thirds of the entire oil production of the world. The follow- 
ing table is taken from Senate Document No. 310, page 16, 
showing the whole production: 


000 
160, 100, 000 


1 Estimated. 2 No figures available. 

Keeping in mind that the sudden rise in price was in the 
month of September, 1915, and the succeeding months, let us 
look at Table 12 of the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, 
found on page 20, and it will be observed that the exports for 
the months of September and October were much less than the 
exports were for the months of May, June, July, and August pre- 
ceding the rise: 


Month. 1913 1914 1915 
Barrels. | Barrels. 
150, 000 325, 000 
280, 550, 000 
320, 525,000 
560, 000- 480, 000 
540, 000 600, 000 
420,000 | 680,000 
650, 000 550, 000 
270, 000 700, 000 
550, 000 490, 000 
£60, 000 430,000 
400, 009 640, 000 
300, 520, 000 


| 5,000; 000 | 6, 500, 009 


| 


So that, from whatever angle we view the cause, it does not 
seem that the rise was due to increased consumption, or to 
shortage of production, or to diminished stock on hand, or to 
additional exports, or to increased cost of production, the only 
legitimate conclusion being that the increase in price was an 
arbitrary one. It would be presumptuous to hazard a remedy, 
but with the undeveloped millions of acres of oil lands in the 
United States which have already been surveyed, in the States 
of California, Minnesota, Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, North Dakota, Louisiana, and Texas, there ought to 
be no question of an abundant.supply for years to come. Alaska, 
that has yielded so bountifully of her mineral wealth, also is 
known to contain large oil districts. Besides, there are bound- 
less areas of oil lands in the Mexican Republic, in South Amer- 
ica, China, and Russia. One other thing that is expected to 
reduce the price of gasoline is perfecting a carburetor for the 
use of kerosene for motor power. g 

In due course of time, no doubt, other oil flelds, other methods 
of operating motor power, and substitutes for gasoline will be 
found. Personally I have thought denatured alcohol might be 
found a good substitute. It can be manufactured from a num- 
ber of by-products of the farm, but the cost of the reduc- 
ing plant is prohibitive to any individual farming opera- 
tion. 

The investigations by the departments of the Government and 
the United States Senate are not yet completed, but enough has 
already been shown to raise the presumption that the increased 
price of gasoline was not a legitimate one; that it was arbi- 
trary and mercenary and unwarranted. The reports of the 
Government departments and of the Senate will contain valu- 
able information. If found to be egal and unjust, the penalty 
should be imposed upon those responsible for any violation of 
the law. 
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Bridge Across the Missouri River at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES-H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, Aprit 12, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, this bill (H. R. 9909) seeks to re- 
quire the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to con- 
struct and maintain a permanent bridge across the Missouri 
River at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 

On February 9, 1905. Congress authorized the White River 
Valley Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to construct 
and operate a pontoon and pile bridge across the Missouri 
River at Chamberlain, 8. Dak. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. became the successors of the White River 
Valley Railway Co., and has during the greater part of the 
time operated and maintained a pontoon bridge across the river, 
as provided in the act. 

This bill grants to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., its successors and assigns, authority to maintain and oper- 
ate a permanent bridge across the said river and repeals the 
former act of Congress. It grants permission to such company 
to maintain the pontoon and pile bridge for one year from the 
passage of this act, and provides that if within one year it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War that actual 
construction of the permanent bridge has commenced, then per- 
mission is given to operate the pontoon bridge during the con- 
struction of the bridge, but in no case for more than three years 
from the passage of this act. The bill has the approval of the 
War Department. 

The line of road extends west from Chamberlain to Rapid 
City, a distance of about 220 miles. The maintenance of the 
pontoon and pile bridge has been unsatisfactory to the traveling 
and shipping public ever since its construction. From two to 
four times a year the bridge has been carried away by high 
water. Whenever the ice broke up in the early spring it rarely 
failed to carry out the bridge. The rise in June usually took 
out the bridge, and likewise in the fall of the year it was usually 
earried away, to the great annoyance of passenger traffic and 
the shipment of freight. On such occasions traffic has been 
thoroughly demoralized by the inadequate service on the line of 
road. These conditions render it unsafe and dangerous for the 
traveling public to attempt crossing the river on such inade- 
quate facilities. 

The State Railroad Commission of South Dakota in various 
Ways sought to require the construction of a bridge, and at one 
time brought a mandamus suit against the railway company, 
but for want of jurisdiction the commission was unable to com- 
pel the construction of a bridge. The towns and cities west of 
the river have for years been urging the construction of a per- 
manent bridge across the river at Chamberlain, and the State 
legislature has memorialized Congress to compel the construc- 
tion of a bridge at said place. 

The railway company claims that the line of road is not 
paying a fair return on the investment, and claims that the in- 
come on the line of road would not justify the construction of a 
permanent bridge at said place at this time; that in view of 
improvements now under construction it ought not to commence 
the construction of such bridge short of three years from the 
passage of the act, but that in order to avoid any conflict the 
company would consent to commence the construction within 
the period of two years and finish it within four oats if the 
bill was amended accordingly. 

In order to reach the sentiment of the people in my district, 
telegrams were sent to Chamberlain, Kimball, Mitchell, and the 
State railroad commission, asking their views on this question, 
and I now present the replies as a part of my remarks. 

Having conferred with a number of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the author of 
the biH, and knowing that consideration of the bill would be 
postponed on the unanimous-consent call by objection, and in 
view of the doubt of securing the passage of the bill in its 
original form and the delay likely to occur, I deem it wise not 
to oppose the amendment and thus secure the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill. 
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KIMBALL, S. DAK., April 13, 1916. 
C. II. Du. 


Care Denes of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Have taken the ar Pas of bridge at Chamberlain up gencrally with 
— 5 citizens of Kimball. The sentiment here is for the original Gandy 
Du. H. GALBRAITII, , 

President Commercial Club. 


CHAMBERLAIN, S. DAK., April 12, 1916 
Hon. C. H. Drs. 
Congress Han "Hotel, Washington, D. O.: 


The people of Chamberlain want a bridge. but are not unreasonable, 
Make date of commencement two sears, if possible; if nothing better in 
sight, accept thelr proposition. 

L. B. Laren. 


PIERRE, S. DAK., April 12, 1916. 
Congressman CHARLES II. DILLON, 
Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Milwaukee has been promising to build bridge at Chamberlain ever 
since 1909. I am directed to say it is opinion of this board it could 
have constructed this bridge several years ago if it desired. We think 
bridge is a necessity. 

H. A. USTRUD, 
Scerctary State Railroad Commissioner. 


MITCHELL COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Miteheli, S. Dak., April 13, 1916. 
C. HarL DILLON, 


Congressman, Washington, D C. 

My Dear Sin: Your message arrived late last night, and the writer 
was absent from the city and did not get same until this morning, and 
immediately upon receipt of same made a canvass of many people, then 
called toge gg od our traffic department, and was instructed to wire you 
nel 
ye trus P hoty will use your best efforts in getting this bill to stand 
at one year for commencing and three years for finishing. The railroad 
company is taking a great risk of life and property, opemnting at a very 
heavy expense ander present bridge they have at ‘hamberlain. owing to 
the fact that several times each year when the bridge is out they have to 
route their trains via Wolsey, and I understand pay $400 the train to 

pull same from Wolsey to Rapid City, and then have to back haul and 
Histribute from — * City te Missouri River. 

There are a great number of our people, and especially traveling men, 
who have to go into the hills country, —5 not go over the bridge at 
Chamberlain and make the hills via_Wolse 

We trust you will use your best efforts in passing bill as it now reads, 
and are, we assure you, 

Yours, very truly, T. J. MORGAN. 
Scerctary. 


Rivers and Harbors Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, although in the district 
which it is my privilege to represent there are but few harbors 
or navigable inland waterways on which it is either advisable 
or necessary to expend pubiic money, I am none the less inter- 
ested in the bill making provision for a continuance of work 
of this character already begun and for new undertakings. of 
similar kind judged to be necessary. 

That improvements to our harbors and water highways are 
highly important to the best interests of the Nation, and that 
the Congress should be liberal in providing the means necessary 
to carry plans which are both practicable and of real merit into 
effect are self-evident. But in appropriations of magnitude such 
as are proposed in the bill now under discussion it is but natural 
that despite the utmost care many items should be included, 
amounting in the aggregate to a very large sum, intended to 
effect so-called improvements the merit and expediency of which 
could safely be considered doubtful. 

That many of the projects, provision for the continuance of 
work in which mention is made in the bill, are without merit 
sufficient to justify the expenditure of the public funds. 

The bill, as reported by the committee, appropriates no less a 
sum than $37,898,410 in cash and authorizations of $1,710,000, 
making, as stated in the report, a total of cash and authorizations 
of $39,608,410—a stupendous sum, indeed, when it be considered 
that this represents the proposed outlay of one branch of one 
department of the Government for one year. It is thought that 


were the moneys thus proposed to be expended those of a cor- 
poration instead of being Government funds some way would be 
found of very materially reducing the total of the proposed ex- 
penditure without in any way interfering with or hindering the 
work and development of those really essential and meritorious 
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enterprises with which it is indispensable to proceed with proper 
regard of the public good. s 

There seems to be a grave danger, judging from the minority 
report submitted by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
of expending money from the Federal Treasury on some projects 
which will result mainty in benefits to private interests and 
private individuals, which projects, it is stated, “have a very 


distant relation to navigation.” Such abuse of publie funds 
should, of course, at all costs, be avoided. Only those proposed 
works which are of essential importance, not to the few but to 
the many, should be provided for in a bill of this kind, and only 
for those plans, economically sound and of demonstrated public 
importance, shonld an attempt be made to undertake or to 
continue. 

We are told that one authority on these matters has openly 
recommended the suspension of work on some 58 of the projects 
on which millions have already been spent and to continue the 
development of which the bill now being considered provides 
further appropriations, This recommendation, it is presumed, 
was made simply because, in the judgment of the authority re- 
ferred to, it is no longer indispensably necessary to continue 
work on such projects. River and canal traffic is becoming 
yearly of less and less importance, both In this country and 
Europe, owing to the quicker transportation offered by the rail- 
ways, and it would seem to be the height of folly to authorize 
the expenditure of millions of dallars to increase the naviga- 
bility of streams the traffic on which, after the improvements 
shall have been completed, would not be sufficient to justify the 
proposed expenditure of time, money, and effort. 

Considering river navigation alone, and apart from projected 
improvements to harbors, the information on the subject 
available would seem to indicate that many of the items in- 
eluded in the bill could be omitted without halting the progress 
ef the work on such improvements as the Secretary of War. in 
consultation with the Chief of Engineers of the Army, might 
eonsider imperative. 

If the facts are as stated in the minority report, to which 

reference has already been made, viz, that approximately 
$75,000,000 has been expended on the Mississippi River alone 
within the past 12 years without adding anything to its com- 
merce it is high time to demand a rigid accounting as to what 
the people are getting for their money, and, failing a conclu- 
sively satisfactory response, to call a definite halt on addi- 
tional appropriations for this purpose. 

Similarly, the Ohio River, we are told, has swallowed up over 
$50,000,000 to date, while the traffic has steadily decreased. 
To complete a 6-faot channel in the Missouri, in order to save 
shippers some $200,000 annually, will cost $14,000,000 more, or 
a net loss to the Government of $1,100,000 per annum. Com- 
ment is superfluous. 

It is further shown that the very large sum of money which 
has been expended on the Tennessee River has benefited chiefly 
a private power company; and that the improvements and 
maintenance charges on the Cumberland River are growing 
rapidly with a small and decreasing commerce as a result of 
the expenditure. 

Valable privileges, it is claimed, have resulted to a private 
corporation by Government expenditure of some two and a half 
millions on the Coosa River, which, instead of helping to de- 
yelop traffic has, apparently, had an opposite result, its com- 
merce having fallen off 45 per cent between 1912 and 1914. 

One lock canalization project, it is learned, is likely to cost 
the United States $10,000,000 before it is completed, although 
there is no actual ecommerce on the river and although it may 
take a century, at the present rate of progress, to complete it. 

These illustrations could, it seems, be increased ad libitum, 
and if such statements contained in the minority report on this 
bill are founded on fact, as it is presumed, of course, they are, 
certainly there is ample reason to hesitate before appropriating 
the very large sum authorized in the bill itself, and should 
rather serve to the passage of legislation which would tend to 
stop injudicious and useless expenditure, by curtailing con- 
siderably the appropriations asked for, 

A very striking statement is made in the minority report here- 
tefore alluded to, with regard to the late form of canal which 
has passed from popular favor. and the commercial value of 
which, in consequence, has materially decreased. The statement 
in question, which is well worthy of being called to the atten- 
tion of Members of this House, is to the effect that while “ our 
Government has spent $4,455,000 for navigation on the 26 miles 
of Muscle Shoals Canal, two freight trains could easily have 
hanled all the commerce passing through the locks in 1913.” 

It is beyond dispute that the enormous sum of money which 
the United States has spent in wa s has not brought any- 
thing like the return which it should have brought, certainly 


à 


not sufficient to justify continuing to appropriate money in like 
ratio for the same purpose. 

In view of the development of our railroads, the main car- 
riers of freight, the same reasons no longer exist for the im- 
provements of canals and navigable streams as was the case 
years ago. No matter to what point river improvements can be 
developed, they will, according to all authorities, yield less and 
less return, and less and less good will consequently result to 
the community from the furtherance of such projects. 

It is also established that the improvement of rivers and 
canals, so as to be available for the carriage of freight thereon, 
has no effect whatever upon railroad freight rates; conse- 
quently from this point of view, contrary to the general belief, 
the community is not benefited by money expended for the pur- 
pose of making streams and canals navigable. 

While, sir, E am heartily in favor of the liberal appropriation 
of the public money for all practicable and worthy purposes, I 
am unalterably opposed to sanctioning the sinking of practically 
unlimited funds into projects which can do little or no good to 
the people at large, and which do not and can not in the very 
nature of modern conditions yield a proper return. 

For these reasons, therefore, I felt constrained to support the 
amendment offered in which it is sought to appropriate a lump 
sum of $15,000,000, to be expended by the Secretary of War for 
the maintenance and improvement of rivers and harbors for 
the next fiscal year. 

It is, of course, natural, and from one point of view com- 
mendable, for each Member of this House to do his utmost to 
secure as liberal an appropriation as is consistent for the de- 
velopment of the rivers and harbors situation in or even near 
his own district; and this regardless at times of the real neces- 
sity for and the advisability, from the broader outlook of the 
whole country, of the proposed expenditure and work. It would 
seem, therefore, the part of wisdom to err, if err we must, on 
the side of economy, rather than to be too lavish in the expendi- 
ture by the people of the sums called for, and consequently my 
vote will be cast against the bill. 


Philadelphia and the Delaware River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER E. COSTELLO, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, in addition to the remarks 
made by me under the five-minute rule, I wish to say in exten- 
sion thereof that the appropriation carried in the rivers und 
harbors bill for the Delaware River, leading up to the city of 
Philadelphia and beyond, is in line with the original recommen- 
dations of the United States Army engineers. It is the largest 
appropriation that has yet been made to further the 35-foot 
channel project, and if it remains in the bill will net only hasten 
the work on the Delaware River but will save the Government 
deteriorution and waste which result from inadequate appro- 
priations to complete the project. 

As one of the Representatives from Philadelphia, I have a 
natural pride in the Delaware River and am glad the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, of which I have the honor to be a member, 
and the House have finally put us in a fair way to advance the 
port to an equality with other great ports along the seaboard. 
We have the population, and we have the business to justify 
a full channel depth of 35 feet, and it is only fair that our river 
should be promptly brought up to a point where it can fully 
serve the great commercial and industrial interests which 
abound in the vicinity. The eity of Philadelphia has a popula- 
tion In excess of 1,700,000, while the State of Pennsylvania _ 
has a population of more than 8,000,000, The vast imineraf 
resources and the tremendous industrial activities of these 
people all contribute to the wealth of the United States. 

THE SHIPPING DAYS OF STEPHEN GIRARD. r 

From Philadelphia, in the early days of our country, came 
men who sailed ships to trade with all the other countries of 
the world. It was they who were largely instrumental! in car- 
rying the American flag to foreign ports where now in trade it 
is hardly known. 

These were men of the type of Stephen Girard, who himself 
came to our great country poor, friendless, and unknown, and, 
taking advantage of the possibilities of our country, became one 
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of the foremost traders and shippers of his day. He made the 
port of Philadelphia known in all parts of the world, By means 
of his shipping and trading he amassed a tremendous fortune, 
and dying endowed with all his wealth one of the greatest 
charities that che world has ever known—an institution where 
orphan boys are educated and from which they go forth each 
year full of the American spirit to add to the glory of our coun- 
try and its institutions, 


PHILADELPHIA A CITY OF NOMES. 


The city of Philadelphia, for which I have the honor to speak, 
has a population of 1,700,000. There are within its boundaries 
between 300.000 and 400,000 separate dwellings constructed of 
durable material and with an assessed valuation of about 
$1,000,000,000, Of these homes 156,000 are owned by the people 
who occupy them, who are therefore directly interested in the 
success of the city and the Nation, Our city contains manu- 
facturing plants that give employment to 300,000 skilled la- 
borers, plants that have a value of over a billion dollars, that 
add annually over a billion dollars to the wealth of our country. 


SKILLED LABOR AT PHILADELPHIA, 


This splendid body of skilled labor whose ability is unex- 
celled, represents not only a creating value but is an important 
factor as an investment force. In one of our saving-fund in- 
stitutions we have an account for every fourth man, woman, 
and child within the limits of the city, there being in this in- 
stitution alone over 300,000 separate accounts, and its total de- 
posits amount to over $127,000,000. This immense sum in one 
institution represents part of the savings of the men and women 
of our great industrial and commercial city, and the money is 
invested in securities of the corporations serving the city of 
Philadelphia. This you can see shows that there is no hard and 
fast line between capital and labor in Philadelphia, but we have 
real democracy, in which happiness is the cornerstone, and 
home life, along the American lines, is our characteristic feature. 


BRINGING THE TORT UL TO DATE. 


Thus, I am pleading for recognition for the port of Phila- 
delphia, asking for what we are entitled. Why should the port 
of Philadelphia follow in the rear of other ports that have been 
granted waterways deeper than we are allowed? We get a 
survey for a 35-foot channel, others get one for a 40-foot chan- 
nel; hence, Philadelphia is behind with a channel of 5 feet less 
depth in meeting the commerce that is seeking our port and 
consequently, to that extent, is at a disddvantage. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that past Congresses 
have not dealt justly with us, and you will appreciate my state- 
ment more fully when I tell you that in the last 50 years we 
have been assisted by the Government of the United States to 
the extent of only $11.000,000. Why, in the corresponding period 
our import taxes alone at the port of Philadelphia have 
amounted to over $800,000,000. 


LOCAL COOPERATION EXTENSIVE. 


In closing I desire to say that in the future Philadelphia ex- 
pects the recognition of its port to which it is entitled. We expect 
support to enable us to conduct our commerce in a satisfactory 
manner and to make the port of Philadelphia attractive to the 
shipping of the world; we expect the Government to help us 
by developing our channel for its own use as well as for our 
city, whose expenditures on wharves, docks, and terminal facili- 
ties will have cost $30,000,000 on the completion of the present 
development. 


Federal Trade Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, recently the Hon; W. J. 
Harris, a member of the Federal Trade Commission, made a 
speech in Atlanta, Ga., upon the powers and work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It is such an excellent speech, and so 
clearly and comprehensively sets forth the work of this commis- 
sion, that I ask unanimous consent to put it in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 


The speech is as follows: 
THE Work oF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
[Address of William J. Harris, Federal Trade Commissioner, before the 

m ine Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga., April 4, 

I feel highly honored by your invitation to address you on this 
occasion. It is a source of gratification to me to have this oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with the members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, because you are a group of 
men who have been doing great things individually and cat: 
lectively for the development of this country. 

VALUE OF COLLECTIVE EFFORT. 

Most of the large problems of business with which your asso- 
ciation is concerned have to do with the improvement of con- 
ditions in your industry, and to that extent with the industrial 
welfare of our country. 

A great deal can be accomplished by collective efforts on the 
part of those engaged in like enterprises, and by cooperating 
you can accomplish wonders in many ways in improving con- 
ditions under which your business is conducted. 

Concerns engaged in the same industry have much in common 
in improving processes of manufacture, standardizing products, 
establishing systems of cost accounting, obtaining credit in- 
formation, and promoting the welfare of employees. 

By exchanging ideas you broaden your outlook of business as 
a whole, and your combined knowledge and experience helps 
to solve many difficult problems, such as, for example, the ex- 
tension of your foreign trade. 

GERMANY'S POLICY OF COOPERATION. 

Germany's success as a commercial world power is due very 
largely to the policy of organizing and cooperating. Her busi- 
hess men have worked together. They have established commu- 
nities of interest among themselves for the mutual purpose of pro- 
moting trade at home and abroad. They have organized in every 
important industry trade associations, and into these are gathered 
85 per cent of the manufacturers engaged in the respective in- 
dustries. This has proven to be the very backbone of Ger- 
many’s industrial and commercial achieyements. More than 600 
nssociations of manufacturers, producers, and merchants exist 
in Germany to-day, and in addition to these there are about 5,000 
subsidiary business organizations. The German Government not 
only sanctions these industrial organizations, but assists them in 
many ways. 

COTTON MEN AND THE CENSUS. 

Of the various investigations conducted by me while I was 
Director of the Census, I naturally was greatly interested in 
the statistics concerning the production and consumption of 
cotton. With these you are familiar. 

In my effort to improve these data I consulted with the mem- 
bers of your association and with the cotton producers. On 
account of the valuable suggestions received, many changes were 
made in the conduct of the work. 

One of the most important changes, for example, made under 
my direction was the separation of the statistics for the quan- 
tity of linters obtained. Linters are not used for the same pur- 
pose as lint cotton and should not be included in the same totals. 
The number of bales of linters produced annually has constantly 
increased, until last year it amounted to more than 881,000 
bales, It was misleading to include linters when comparing the 
annzal crops. Except for the separation of the statistics of 
linters from lint cotton, the crop of 1915 would have been re- 
garded as a 12,000,000-bale crop instead of 11,000,000. 

The constantly increasing amount of cotton manufactured in 
our own country has had its effect on the price of cotton, and 
benefits directly or indirectly every person engaged in its pro- 
duction. 

Cotton is the second largest crop of the United States, the 
principal crop of the Southern States, and ranks first in exports 
of the United States. Without cotton the balance of the export 
trade would have been against the United States until the ab- 
normal conditions of the past two years. 

If the cotton produced in this country were manufactured 
here into as fine a grade of products as is now produced from it 
in foreign countries, there would be created annually from the 
lint obtained from the cotton crop a total of $2,155,000,000 
instead of $665,000,000. Taking into consideration the number 
of persons employed in the 25,000 ginneries required to gin the 
cotton from an average crop, the number of persons employed 
in the cottonseed-oil mills, in the cottonseed-oil refineries, in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, and in the production of 
hosiery and knit goods, as well as in the planting of the crop, 
its cultivation, care, and picking, I am satisfied that there is no 
other agricultural crop of the world from which such a large 
number of persons, directly or indirectly, obtain a livelihood. 
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At the time of the organization of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission business conditions on account of the war were com- 
pletely demoralized. In the South, where the cotton you manu- 
facture is produced, business was paralyzed. Though across 
the ocean from the countries at war, the financial interests-of 


the South suffered more than 
Belgium. 

Those engaged in the production and manufacture of cotton 
suffered more than any other class of business. The energetic 
and able manner in which the producers and manufacturers of 
cotton handled this serious situation is an index to what they 
ean do to develop this industry in the future when conditions are 
again normal. This leads me to hope and believe that before 
many years the manufacturers of the United States will con- 
sume practically all instead of only one-third of the cotton pro- 
duced in our country. e 

The census of manufactures was the last important investiga- 
tion conducted by me before leaving the Census Bureau. I pur- 
sued the policy of conferring with you and other manufacturers 
in regard to the schedules, and the investigation was made in a 
cooperative and friendly spirit. 

The manufacturers, appreciating my spirit toward them, 
realized that instead of the Government interfering with their 
business they would reap great benefit from the investigation. 

The friendly spirit shown by me while I was Director of the 
Census in dealing with the manufacturers and producers in 

without delay statistics which were really useful I 
think influenced the President in naming me a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

GOVERNMENT COOPERATION IN OTHER ECONOMIC FIELDS. 


Your association is Interested in business efficiency, the con- 
ditions which make business prosperous, and the relation of 
government to business. Government and business are and 
should continue to be mutually helpful. Our Government has 
been gradually extending its assistance to different groups upon 
whose prosperity depends to a large degree the prosperity of the 
eountry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, for example, was or- 
ganized te adjust and determine questions arising between ship- 
pers and carriers. Farmers, fruit growers, and various pro- 
ducers’ associations of the country also receive advice and rulings 
in matters affecting them from the Department of Agriculture. 
The Federal Reserve Board likewise gives to the bankers in- 
formation as to their powers and duties. These groups have 
received assistance. Why should not the business men in indus- 
try be aided also? 

MEETING NEEDS OF BUSINESS MEN IN INDUSTRY. 

Realizing that general business had no such Government 
agency, the President recommended to Congress that a board 
with such duties and powers be established, and the Federal 
Trade Commission was created. In his message to Congress the 
President used the following language which explains clearly 
the reasons for the establishment of this commission: 


The business of the gtd | awaits also, and has long awaited and 
has suffered because it coukl not obtain further and more explicit 
legislative definition of the policy and meaning of the existing anti- 
trust law. Nothing hampers like N and the business men of 
the country desire something more than that the menace of legal proc- 
ess in these matters be made explicit and intelligible. They desire 
the advice, definition, and guidance and information which can be sup- 
plied by an administrative body, an interstate trade commission. 

inion of the country would instantly approve of such a commission, 
11 demands such a commission as an spensable instrument of in- 
formation and publicity, as a clearing house for the facts by which 
both the public mind and the managers of great business undertakings 
should be guided. and as an instrumentality for doing justice to busi- 
ness where tbe processes of the courts, or the natural forces of cor- 
rection outside of the courts, are inadequate to adjust and remedy the 
wrong jn a way that will meet the equities and circumstances of the 
case. 


To direct the newly established board, the President appointed 
Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin; Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois; 
Win H. Parry, of Washington; George Rublee, of New Hamp- 
shire; and myself, and the commission was organized March 
16, 1915. Never have I come in contact with men more anxious 
than my associates to be constructively helpful to the legitimate 
business interests of the country. 

POWERS AND WORK OF COMMISSION. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence a year. 
We have found among business men a rather vague idea as to 
the power of the commission. I propose in this address to out- 
line the various duties and powers of the commission and to 
give a brief account of how the law is actually working in 
practice. 

When the commission was created the impression was general 
that it was to be an inquisitorial body which would be ever 
searching the field of business like a detective for evildoers. 
This is a very one-sided conception. The commission is an 


that of any country except 


agency of public service—service to the whole people. Its duty 
is quite as much to bring to light what is sound and service- 
able in business as what is sinister; to give the Government 
and the public a correct knowledge of the facts of business so 
that the laws and their administration may promote and not, 
through misunderstanding, hinder the interest of us all. More 
and more the importance of the constructive side of the commis- 
sion’s work will be perceived. 

The commission is of especial interest to business men. As 
practical business men you are interested In knowing how the 
Federal Trade Commission may affect you and your business. 
What have you as business men to hope for from the commission 
or to fear? 

POWER TO INVESTIGATE. 


The powers of the commission, as outlined in the act creating 
it, are of three kinds. In the first place, the commission has a 
general power of investigating corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce. It may require such corporations to make special 
or annual reports to the commission, furnishing such informa- 
tion as the commission may require as to the organization, busi- 
hess, conduct, practice, and management. It is hoped that the 
information to be gathered by these general investigations or 
by these reports may be of aid and benefit, not merely to Con- 
gress as a basis for future legislation regulating interstate 
commerce, but to business men. 

INPORMATIOA HELPFUL TO BUSINESS. 

The Federal Trade Commission, no matter how anxious it is 
to be helpful to the business interests of the country is con- 
fronted at the outset with a lack of adequate information on 
industrial conditions. 

In spite of all the attention that has been given to business 
during the last decade it is remarkable that to-day there is no 
comprehensive data available, no constructive material at hand 
to furnish to a manufacturer, merchant, or trade association 
desiring to improve unsatisfactory conditions in their industry. 
This need we seek to meet. What the Government is doing for 
the farmers, the railroads, and the bankers, we are trying to do 
for business men engaged in industry. Is not this as legitimate 
a field of Government activity as any of those already tried 
and found desirable? Should not manufacturers and merchants 
who are merchandising the farmers’ product, shipping their 
goods over the railroads, depositing their money in the banks, 
and meeting the payroll of thousands of employees, be furnished 
with data and information vitally important to them? 

In order to cooperate intelligently with the manufacturers 
and merchants of the country we must have comprehensive data. 
Realizing this, we recently mailed to every corporation in the 
United States a form in which we asked a few simple questions 
about their industries. This information embraces the products 
which they manufacture, their annual sales, the capital invested, 
and other principal items such as depreciation, and so forth, 
These data will be compiled by industries and a summary of 
results sent to each company in that particular line. This will 
indicate to each and every man in the business whether or not 
the Industry he is engaged in is in a healthy condition. If an 
industry is showing no earning power, that industry either is not 
well managed or the production exceeds the demand. Knowl- 
edge of existing conditions will prevent others from entering the 
business or unprofitably investing additional capital where over- 
production already exists. The Industry in which conditions 
are unsatisfactory will receive particular attention and the real 
cause of the conditions will be ascertained, 

These facts are not to be asked for in any inquisitorial 
spirit, and the hearty cooperation which the Trade Commis- 
sion has so far received from the business men of the country 
indicates their appreciation of the need of such definite facts. 

ACCOUNTING METHODS, 


When business was done on a large percentage of profit, 
questions of accurate cost and of operating efficiency were not 
se important, but in most lines of industry to-day profits are 
comparatively small and manufacturers must, therefore, know 
what their goods cost. Unreliable methods of arriving at cost 
of production must be eliminated. 

A manufacturer who does not know with a close degree of 
accuracy what it costs him to produce the different articles he 
manufactures and what it costs him to sell them is not in a 
position to meet intelligently competition and invites business 
disaster. 

Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost-ac- 
counting systems, which they recognize as necessary in order 
to give them the information essential to successful manage- 
ment. On the contrary, the number of small manufacturers 
who have vo adequate cost-accounting system and who price 
their goods arbitrarily is amazing. 
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Proper accounting for the small manufacturer is most essen- 
tial. It is necessury for his success that he know on what 
particular article he is making a fair profit and on what he is 
making only a narrow margin of profit or losing money. If 
he has this information, he can concentrate on the manufac- 
ture and sale of the product on which the profits are satisfac- 
tory. 

Whole industries, in many instances, are suffering from a 
general lack of intelligent knowledge of cost, 

WAY COMMISSION CAN HELP. 

How can the Federal Trade Commission help to improve 
this situation? 

The commission has no intention and no desire to use com- 
pulsory methods; but it does hope to reach the desired end by 
encouraging improvements in accounting practice, by indors- 
ing standard systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting, and 
by assisting in devising standard systems, either at the re- 
quest of individual merchants and manufacturers or through 
the association that represents the industry. 

It is recognized that no one standard system of accounting 
is applicable to all classes of business, but that special systems 
are required for each group or class of commerce and industry. 

The commission, however, while recognizing the commercial 
advantages to be derived from uniformity of systems, does not 
advise making a change where systems already installed give 
adequate information and are economically operated. 

ADVISORY POWERS, 


The commission, in the second place, is especially authorized 
to make investigations at the request of the President or either 
House of Congress, or the Attorney General, as to alleged viola- 
tions of the antitrust law; also to investigate the manner in 
which decrees entered at the suit of the United States to restrain 
violations of the antitrust laws are being carried out. The 
commission is also authorized, at the request of the Federai 
courts, to suggest appropriate decrees in suits brought by the 
United States under the antitrust laws. 

The decrees of the court in some Sherman-law cases have 
not, in fact, brought about the beneficial results intended. No 
court trying a great variety of cases can have the expert, inti- 
mate knowledge of an industry necessary to formulate effective 
decrees. It is expected that a commission, composed of business 
men with a permanent expert staff, can render real assistance 
to the Federal courts in their difficult and important tasks. 

PIPE-LINE INVESTIGATION, 


In connection with the duty of instituting investigations at 
the direction of Congress, it may be noted that the commission, 
pursuant to a resolution of the Senate, has made an Investigation 
into the subject of pipe-line transportation in the mid-continent 
field. A summary of the commission’s report has already been 
issued. 

The report shows the amount of investment in such pipe lines, 
the cost of carrying the oil, the profits, the charges, and other 
conditions imposed on shippers, and various other matters which 
show the true situation and significance of the present condi- 
tions of pipe-line transportation. 

The purpose of these special investigations is to render aid and 
assistance to the Government in the enforcement of the law 
against restraint of trade and monopolies. 

INVESTIGATION INTO FOREIGN TRADE. 


The commission is also specifically authorized to investigate 
trade conditions in and with foreign countries where associu- 
tions, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, merchants 
or traders, or other conditions may affect the foreign trade of 
the United States. 

Under the authority granted by this section, the commission 
is conducting a thorough investigation into competitive condi- 
tions in foreign trade, and methods adopted by foreign manu- 
facturers and exporters in the distribution of their goods, It 
has held hearings in different sections of the United States, 
considered the views of thousands of prominent manufacturers 
and exporters in this country, received special reports from 
United States consuls abroad, and sent its agents to foreign 
markets to obtain first-hand information. 

I take pleasure in stating that in this work the commission 
has received the hearty cooperation of the business men, and, 
as a result of the investigation, the commission has obtained a 
vast amount of valuable information. The commission expects 
to submit the results of its work to Congress in the immediate 
future, with the hope that legislation will be enacted which 
will place our business on an equal footing with our foreign 


nn 
DUMPING. 


` Acting with the Secretary of Commerce, the commission has 
recommended to the President that legislation to prevent unfair 
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“dumping” be enacted. It has been the practice of some 
European manufacturers, who control in their line a large part 
of the world market, to destroy competition abroad by reducing’ 
prices in the markets of their competitors to a point below the 
cost of production. While not necessarily contrary to business 
ethics, this practice usually is unfair. Competition to-day is 
international in character, and the American manufacturer is 
entitled to the same degree of protection from unfair methods, 
sought to be perpetrated by foreign rivals, as it recelves from 
unfair competition from domestic competitors. 

Some countries are already protecting their industries against 
this form of unfair competition. England following their ex- 
ample is considering the enactment of such a law to protect 
its newly established dye industry. This country, too, in the 
judgment of the commission, should declare dumping in foreign 
trade to be an unfair method of competition and subject to the 
same restrictions as are placed upon similar practices in 
domestic trade. 


FOREIGN TRADY. 


If our business men are to be factors in the world’s markets, 
ney must receive encouragement to do as our foreign rivals are 

oing. 

We have reached the point under normal conditions where we 
must have foreign markets for our surplus manufactured prod- 
uct. The American people, and particularly business men, 
large and small, are heartily in favor of the Government giv- 
ing immediate relief that will make it possible for us to obtain 
our share of foreign business, so that our factories may run 
continuously and keep our labor permanently employed. 

Germany's success as a commercial and industrial world 
power, as I have already said, is due very largely to the policy 
of organizing and cooperating, of the working together of its 
leaders of industry, of establishing communities of interest be- 
tween the small and the big business men for the mutual pur- 
pose of promoting trade at home and abroad. Cooperation has 
proven to be the backbone of Germany’s industrial and com- 
mercial achievements, efficiency, and strength. 

In foreign trade men think in terms of national competition. 
In many foreign markets the contest is not so much between 
individual corporations as it is between national industries. 
For example, the contest in South America is not between two 
steel manufacturers in Germany or two steel manufacturers in 
England. but it is between the German steel industry, the 
English steel industry, and the American steel industry. 

In South America we hear not of the actual or potential com- 
petition of European individual corporations or houses, but of 
German, French, American, or English competition. By means 
of cartels or trade associations the leading industries in those 
countries have organized, and when they move forward into 
foreign markets they move forward united against competitors 
from other nations. Countries like England and Germany have 
built up a permanent export market in the countries of the 
world through the earnest cooperative efforts on the part of 
those interested in the particular industry in question. 


REGULATIVE POWERS. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in the third place, has certain 
regulative power over interstate commerce. This power of the 
commission affects vitally men engaged in interstate commerce 
and is the one in which you, as business men, ought to be most 
interested. 

The regulative powers of the commission are conferred not 
alone by the trade-commission act, but by certain sections of the 
Clayton Act. Section 2 of the Clayton Act deciares discrimi- 
nation in price between different purchasers of commodities to 
be unlawful under certain conditions. This section is especially 
interesting to manufacturers. It does not mean that the same 
price must be made to all customers, but it does mean that a 
manufacturer or dealer shall not make low prices in the places 
where be has competition for the purpose of putting the com- 
petitor out of business. This kind of price cutting was one of 
the favorite clubs of certain powerful monopolies. 

Undoubtedly there is much less price warfare than formerly, 
but the commission has had its attention called to quite a num- 
ber of instances. 

Numerous complaints respecting alleged discrimination in the 
sale of gasoline led me to move the commission to authorize 
an investigation to determine whether this section of the law 
was being violated. This suggestion was adopted and the in- 
vestigation has been vigorously prosecuted under my immediate 
supervision. The scope of the work has, however, been ex- 
tended to include an investigation into the causes for the pre- 
vailing high price of gasoline, and the commission will submit a 
preliminary report on this phase of the investigation in the 
immediate future, 


You will be interested in knowing that some of the most 
serious cases were settled by the commission without formal 
proceedings. As soon as the commission investigated the facts 
the unlawful practice ceased. 

Section 3 of the same act makes exclusive purchase and sale 
arrangements unlawful under certain conditions. This section 
prohibits exclusive or “tying” contracts, whereby a lessee or 
purchaser agrees not to use or deal in the machinery or mer- 
ehandise of a competitor when the effect may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce, 

Some of the most important cases now before the commission 
involve the legality of these so-called “tying contracts.” 

It may be noted that similar agreements with respect to pat- 
ented articles have in recent years been prohibited by the laws of 
England, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Section 7 declares it unlawful for a corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce to purchase the stock of a competing cor- 
poration where the effect of such purchase may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition between the two corporations or to 
restrain commerce in any section or commodity or tend to create 
a monopoly in any line of commerce, Section 7 also makes it 
unlawful for a holding company to ‘acquire stock in two or more 
corporations where the effect of such acquisition may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition between such corporations or to 
restrain commerce in any section or commodity or tend to create 
n monopoly in any line of commerce. 

Section 8 makes it unlawful for corporations with more than 
n million dollars capital to have common directors if elimina- 
tion of competition by agreement between the two would restrain 
trade. This provision does not become effective until October 
15, 1916, two years after the passage of the Clayton Act, con- 
sequently the commission has not as yet had anything to do 
in the enforcement thereof, 

Section 5 of the Federal trade act makes the general declara- 
tion that unfair methods of competition in commerce are un- 
lawful, and authorizes the commission to enforce this provision 
in all cases where the commission is of the opinion that the public 
interest is sufficient to require action by the Federal Government, 

None of these provisions, either in the Clayton Act or the Fed- 
eral trade act, are criminal provisions. There is no penalty 
of any kind provided. The method provided for their enforce- 
ment is entirely new. The commission is authorized, whenever 
it has reason to believe that any of these laws are being vio- 
lated, to file complaint, stating its charges, notifying the person 
or corporation complained of to appear before the commission 
and show cause why an order should not be issued by the com- 
mission directing the person or corporation complained of to 
cease and desist from the iNegal practice. If a hearing is con- 
sidered desirable by either the commission or the party com- 
plained against in the circuit court of appeals, the court must 
accept the facts found by the commission if there is any evidence 
in the record upon which such findings can be based. 


HOW COMMISSION HANDLES UNFAIR PRACTICES, 


You will be interested in knowing how the commission actually 
handles complaints for violations of these various sections of 
the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts. It has been 
the purpose of the commission to make the preliminary work as 
informal and expeditious as possible. Any person may apply 
to the commission and call its attention to the use of unfair 
methods of competition or to the violation of any of the sections 
of the Clayton Act. The commission, if it considers the facts 
as stated a probable violation of law, conducts a thorough in- 
vestigation into the facts before any formal proceedings are in- 
stituted. In all cases it notifies the party complained of of the 
charges and gives him a full opportunity to state the facts from 
his point of view, and to explain or deny the charges that haye 
been made. The person complained of is also given an oppor- 
tunity voluntarily to cease and desist. 

If, as a result of this investigation, the commission is satisfied 
that the complaint is unfounded in fact, or if the practice com- 
plained of is voluntarily discontinued, the commission files no 
formal complaint of any kind. 

On the other hand, if the commission has reason to believe 
that the law is being violated, and the persons complained of 
refuse to discontinue them, the commission issues a formal com- 
plaint and holds a hearing. 

As a usual thing in practice the commission does not dis- 
close, either publicly or to the persons complained of, the name 
of the person who filed the application with the commission. 
There are two reasons for this practice: 

First, it is desirable that everyone should feel free to call the 
attention of the commission to the practices which are unlawful 
without incurring the hostility of powerful interests, and, sec- 
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ond, the commission in filing any formal complaint acts for the 
public interests and makes its charges in its own name. 

You will be interested in knowing how this practice of the 
commission in relation to the enforcement of law is working out 
in practice. During the first year of the commission’s work 
there have been filed with it nearly 200 applications or com- 
plaints for violations of those provisions of law the commission 
is authorized to enforce. 

Many of these complaints gave rise to conference rulings, 
which the commission published for the information of business 
men and others interested in the work of the commission, 
These are not decisions in formal proceedings, but merely ex- 
pressions of the opinion of the commissign on applications for 
the issuance of complaints and informal inquiries with regard 
to particular facts which involve the interpretation and con- 
struction of the Federal Trade Commission act and of those 
sections of the Clayton Act with the enforcement of which the 
commission is charged. Copies of these rulings may be obtained 
from the commission. 

It appeared, for example, on application for the issuance of a 
complaint,-that a manufacturer engaged in interstate commerce 
issued a publication which, under the guise of trade news, con- 
veyed misinformation of a character unfair and detrimental to 
the applicant’s business, Upon investigation by the commission 
the applicant advised that the use of the alleged unfair method 
had been discontinued, and the party complained of assured the 
commission that its policy had changed with a change of man- 
agement and no such practice would in the future be engaged 
in either against the applicant or any other competitor. Under 
these circumstances the commission held that a formal proceed- 
ing would not be in interest of the public. 

As it was to be expected with a new law, the provisions of 
which were not generally well understood, many of these appli- 
cations were trivial or relating to matters clearly outside the 
jurisdiction of the commission. } 

On the contrary, many of the complaints were of a substantial 
nature and most of them were adjusted or settled without any 
formal proceedings or litigation. The informal investigations 
conducted by the commission have resulted either in proving 
clearly the facts as charged were not true or the person or cor- 
poration complained of has, at the suggestion of the commission, 
voluntarily ceased to use methods of business which were illegal 
or doubtful. 

CONCLUSION, 

The work of the Federal Trade Commission, then, is, first, 
preventive, and, second, constructive. We have found from 
experience that the number of business men who intend to vio- 
late the law is negligible. The great majority of them are con- 
ducting their business honestly and desire to continue to do so. 
We have found them willing to cooperate with us to eliminate 
unfair methods from their own industry—methods which they 
individually disapprove, but which they lack the collective power 
to destroy. 

But our work, as you have seen, is more than negative. It is 
constructive. While real success in business depends on the 
men in it, it is our purpose to do everything that we possibly can 
to help the business interests of the country—not only the large 
concerns but the small and medium-sized concerns as well. Busi- 
ness men will find us willing to cooperate heartily with them 
in increasing the efficiency of their industries, in improving the 
methods of trade, and in developing markets abroad for Ameri- 
can goods, 


Democratic Achievement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


OF TEXAS. 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the 
special order of the House already made courteously granting 
ine the privilege of extending my remarks in the RECORD, I shall 
summarize briefly the more important things the Democratic 
Party since coming into power has done for the country. I do 
this for the purpose of putting the record of Democratic achieve- 
ment into compact form, in order that the people may have the 
opportunity to inform themselves in regard thereto without hav- 
ing to search through many volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 
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My entry in Congress was at the time when the influence of 
the Democratic Party was just beginning to be effective in 
pushing forward the great movement of reform for which it 


stood. I well remember the first day of my service in this House. 


at the beginning of the Fifty-eighth Congress. The Republican 
Party, then In the majority, proposed the adoption of the so- 
called Cannon rules, which gave the Speaker absolute and arbi- 
trary control over the proceedings of the House and the power 
of life and death over all legislation. The Democrats lined up 
solidly against these rules, but were defeated ; but we thereafter 
continued to wage the fight against them as opportunity afforded, 
until they were finally overthrown and a set of rules substituted 
in their place making possible the restoration of popular gov- 
ernment and the enactment of laws for the benefit of the people. 
Since then I have seen the reform movement go forward. I 
bave seen the force of Democratic influence and power beat back 
the Republican machine step by step, finally overthrow it, and 
take charge of this Government. And then I have seen the birth 
of a new freedom. I have seen the special interests driven from 
the committee rooms and from the Capitol and made to take their 
hands off legislation in order that we might have government 
by, of, and for the people. 

During this period the Democratic Party has made a record 
for achievement in beneficial legislation without parallel in our 
history, and, in my opinion, deserving of the approbation of 
every American patriot, This record is soon to be judged by 
the American people, and as one who helped to make it I want to 
say I am proud of it and I am willing that the Democratic Party 
may be judged by it. 

Now let me call attention briefly to this splendid record: 

: UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

To further clear the way to reform and for the purification 
of our political life measures have been passed providing for 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the peo- 
ple instead of by vote of the legislatures. 

PURLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS AND EXPENDITURES, 


We have passed laws limiting the amount of campaign funds 
and expenditures and requiring the publication thereof both 
before and after election, thus eliminating corruption from our 
political life. 

TARIFF. 
We have repealed the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the highest 
and most unjust, burdensome, and oppressive tariff tax law ever 
enacted in the history of the world, and have provided in its 
pluce the Underwood tariff law greatly reducing taxes on the 
necessaries of life and indeed placing many articles of necessity 


on the free list. 
INCOME TAX. 


We have passed measures providing fie a tax on incomes, 
from which we now derive revenue to the amount of about 
$100.000,000, thus requiring the wealth of the country to bear 
its just share of the burdens of government, 

REGULATION OF RAILROADS. 

We supported the law giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to fix rates for transportation by railroads, to 
prevent extortion, discrimination, and unfair practices by them, 
and to require them to furnish ample facilities for prompt and 
effective service to the public. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

We have passed the Federal reserve act, which put an end to 
Wall Street control of currency and credit and equipped the 
country’s legitimate business and financial institutions to meet 
panics and weather the severest storms, It has received the 
praise of business and finencial authorities everywhere and by 
common consent is pronounced the best piece of constructive 
legislation of modern times. 

TRUSTS. 

We have passed the Clayton antitrust law, which defines and 
expands the prohibitions of the Sherman Antitrust Act, puts an 
end to interlocking directorates, suppresses monopoly, modifies 
the power of the Federal courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes, provides for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt, 
and strikes out a number of other abuses of long standing. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

We created the Federal Trade Commission, a tribunal with 
power to investigate and expose illegal practices by industrial 
corporations, to arbitrate between disputants in commerce, and 
do justice between the public and such corporations. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

We created the Department of Labor and placed a representa- 
tive of Labor in the President's Cabinet, in order that labor 
mignet have a voice in the highest executive councils of the 

‘ation. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, 


The Democrats have supported every measure for establish- 
ing an eight-hour working-day for men on all national public 
works which is now the law, and we have enacted a law whereby 
farmers and laboring men are protected from punishment for 
organizing for mutual benefit, as persons of other vocations are 
permitted to do, and we have passed many other luws in the 
interest of labor. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

We passed the Lever Agricultural Extension Act establishing 
agricultural extension departments under the direction of the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges of the various States to aid 
in carrying to the people useful and practical information relating 
to agriculture and home economics through field instruction, 
demonstration, publications, and otherwise. 


COTTON FUTURES. 


We have passed a law prohibiting operations upon cotton 
exchanges injurious to the cotton growers. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, 


We have created a Children’s Bureau charged with the duty 
of looking after the welfare of children by making timely in- 
vestigations of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, ju- 
venile courts, desertions, dangerous occupations, accidents, and 
diseases of children, and by making publication of the result of 
such investigations. 


TRUST AND LOBBY EXPOSURES. 


We have authorized investigations which have laid bare and 
exposed to the lashing scorn of an outraged people the unfair 
and oppressive methods of the Steel Trust, the Sugar Trust, the 
Shipping Trust, and the Money Trust, and the Mulhall system of 
corrupting and intimidating the national lawmakers. 


PUBLICITY OF NEWSPAPER CONTROL. 


We have placed upon the statute books a law which compels 
all newspapers and other periodicals to publish the names of 
their owners, editors, and lien holders in order that the people 
may know what influence, if any, proinpts the editorial advice 
they read. 

GOOD ROADS, 

We have twice passed in the House a cood-roads bill, provid- 
ing for Government aid for improving all roads in the United 
States over which mail is carried by giving both financial and 
expert assistance. The bill is now before the Senate, anid if it 
passes that body it will be the beginning of a policy which will 
result in untold benefit to all, but more especially to the people 
who live on the farm. 

PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 

We have passed a law providing for the physical valuation of 
all the railroads in the United States, and the work of making 
such valuation is now going forward, and when completed it 
will serve as a basis for squeezing the water out of railroad 
stocks and bonds and for compelling fair, Just, and reasonable 
rates for transportation. 

INTOXICATING LIQUOR. 

We passed the Webb-Kenyon bill, which gives the various 
States complete jurisdiction over all intoxicating liquors imme- 
diately upon coming within their territorial limits, therehy re- 
moving all obstructions to the enforcement of State prohibition 

ws. 
er IMMIGRATION, 

We have twice passed the Burnett immigration bill, excluding 
undesirable immigrants from this country, but both times it has 
been vetoed. We have again passed it through the House and 
it is now pending in the Senate. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 

In order that the producers of this country might have ade- 
quate means for transporting their products to foreign markets 
at rensonuble rates we passed a bill in the last Congress provid- 
ing for an American merchant marine, but it failed on account 
of Republican opposition In the Senate. I have no doubt we 
will pass a similar bill in this Congress. The merchant ships 
thus provided for will secure our commerce in time of peace ` 
and may be used as an auxiliary to our Navy in time of war. 

CONSERVATION. 


We hope the conservation measures now pending will be 
placed upon the statute books before the close of this session. 
They have already been passed by this body. Their purpose is 
to put an end to the waste of our national resources, such as 
land, timber, water power, coal, oil, and other minerals, and to 
bring about their development in such way as will best serve 
the public and bring adequate returns to the people as a whole 
who own them. 
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WAREHOUSES. 


During the last Congress we passed a bill for the licensing of 
warehouses by the Federal Government, but it did not become a 
law. Such a bill is now pending on the calendar of this body, 
and I have no doubt it will be again passed and become a law. 
It will be of vast benefit to the producers of staple agricultural 
products in that it will enable them to standardize their security 
and obtain loans with much greater facility and on better terms 
than they can now do, 

PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

We are now taking the necessary steps to provide for the 
national defense. We are not for so-called militarism, and do 
not favor burdening ourselves with the heavy expense of keeping 
the Nation in a state of readiness for war, but we do believe it 
our duty to so form and strengthen our Military Establishment 
as to make it readily capable of expansion in time of war and 
enable us to meet and discharge all the duties and responsibilities 
resting upon us as a Nation. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

We have made the subject of rural credits a part of our pro- 
gram, and before this session ends will enact a law by means 
of which farmers may find ready access to the investment capital 
of the country. Land security is the safest in the world, and we 
shall make such provision as will enable farmers to utilize it 
for securing money on long time at a low rate of interest and 
payable on the amortization plan. Such a law will greatly aid 
tenants to acquire homes and afford to landowners means for 
improving their farms and finance their crops. Rural credit 
measures were passed by both houses in the last Congress, but 
failed in conference. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE, 

We are making rapid progress toward redeeming our pledge to 
give the Philippines independence. A measure looking to that 
end will at an early date receive the final sanction of Congress 
and be approved by the President. And thus we shall again 
proclaim to the world that we oppose imperialism and still ad- 
here to the fundamental principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 

CHILD LABOR. 

During the last Congress and at this session recently we 
passed in the House of Representatives a bill for the protection 
of child labor. In the past thousands of children of tender years 
have been worked in the mines, factories, and sweatshops of 
this country dwarfing both their minds and bodies, and putting 
them into their graves prematurely.. It is hoped this humani- 
tarian measure will soon become a law. 

PARCEL POST. 

We have enlarged the usefulness of the parcel-post system. 
The weight limits have been increased and the fees for the serv- 
ice have been reduced. The parcel post is now being used at a 
low cost for the shipment of farm products direct to city con- 
sumers, thus bringing producers and consumers closer together 
for their mutual profit. As a result extortionate express rates 
have been forced down all along the line, and markets have 
been extended for the products of the farm and factory and for 
merchandise, 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 

We have from year to year made adequate appropriations to 
carry on the work of eradicating boll weevil, cattle-fever ticks, 
scabies in cattle and sheep, hog cholera, black leg, and for de- 
stroying depredating animals in order that the farmers and 
stock growers of the country might as for as possible be pro- 
tected from damage by these pests and diseases, 

PEACE, 

While we recognize the possibilities of war and are providing 
the necessary military force to meet it should it come, we have 
abundantly demonstrated our ardor for peace. The masterful 
mind now directing the foreign relations of this country—Dem- 
ocracy’s superb gift to the world, Woodrow Wilson—has thus 
far brought us safely through many dangerous and complex 
crises. Had it not been for this deep passion for peace, his rare 
tact and skill in diplomacy we might have long ago been tossed 
“upon the storms of war. But he has led us through it all with 
safety and honor and has thereby earned the everlasting grati- 
tude of mankind. This Democratic administration has negoti- 
ated 30 treaties with foreign countries which greatly lessens 
the possibilities of war. The treaties provide that all disputes 
of every kind shall be investigated by an international tribunal 
before any declaration of war or commencement of hostilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing is a brief summary of the more 
important achievements for which the Democrate Party is 
entitled to credit. What u record! What a faithful redemp- 
tion of pledges to the American people! I make the assertion 


Without the least fear of successful contradiction that in the 
brief period of time the Democratic Party has been in control 
more has been done for the benefit of the masses than was ac- 
complished under Republican rule in 50 years. In speaking 
of the “men who have so honorably shared in these distin- 
guished labors,” President Wilson has said, “I doubt if there 
has ever been a finer exhibition of teamwork or of unhesitating 
devotion to the fulfillment of party pledges.” And we shail 
not yet rest from our labors, With faces toward the rising 
sun we are still carrying the work forward, determined not oniy 
to complete that which I have said has already been begun, but 
we shall also undertake other great things. The program of 
Democracy is to completely destroy every vestige of special privi- 
lege in this country and restore to the people of every class, 
calling, and condition equal rights and equal opportunities; 
and this program will be carried out. 

Among the new things of prime importance which, I have 
no doubt, we shall soon take up is a law which will effectively 
Suppress usury, and also a law which will authorize Federal 
reserve banks to loan money direct to borrowers when local 
member banks fail or refuse to do so at reasonable rates of 
interest. I have already introduced bills embodying these pro- 
posals, and they are under consideration by the committec. If 
passed, the perplexing question of financing and marketing the 
cotton and grain crops from year to year upon reasonable and 
satisfactory terms will be solved. 

With the splendid record it has made, the Democratic Party 
will go before the people this year with confidence. The usual 
Republican “ calamity howl” will not be in evidence. That has 
been silenced by the presence of a prosperity throughout the 
country without a parallel in our history, 

Republican leaders to-day stand helpless. They dare not at- 
tack the splendid record we have made, and the record of their 
own party is a “body of death” to them. They are trying to 
forget it. What could they promise the American people if re- 
turned to power? Would they propose a return to Cannonism 
in the House and Aldrichism in the Senate? Would they propose 
to repeal the new banking and currency act and reenact the old 
financial system they created and maintained so long, under 
which a few special interests dominated and controlled all the 
business of the country? Would they declare in favor of their 
old system of protection in the interest of trusts and monopolies, 
again exempt wealth from its just share of taxation, and replace 
all the burdens of government upon those least able to bear 
them? In short, will they go back to their same old reactionary 
stand-pat program? These are pertinent questions they will be 
called upon to answer. 

If it shall be claimed that the Republican Party has cast off 
its old clothes and now stands for better things, what evidence 
ean be offered of the genuineness of its repentance and re- 
generation? What assurance can it give that it will not again 
betray the people and return to its old alliance with crooked 
business and crooked politics? If I mistake not, the Republican 
Party, in order to again secure the favor of the American people, 
will have to convince them that it has absolutely and completely 
turned its back upon its own record and also show that it has 
undergone a radical change; that it is now imbued with an 
entirely new spirit; that it has new aspirations and ideals and 
higher patriotism; that it has freed itself from the old corrupt 
and corrupting influences which formerly dominated it; and 
that it now has the intent, ability. wisdom, and good faith to 
serve the people as a whole better than the Democratic Party 
5 now serving them. But this the Republicans will be un- 
able to do. : 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pluce in the Recorp 
the reasons that controlled my votes, first, in opposition to taking 
up this bill for consideration; second, in favoring the motion to 
recommit it with instructions to reduce the amount of the ap- 
propriation from $39,608,410 to $20,000,000; and third, when this 
motion to recommit was defeated, why I voted against, the 
passage of the bill. : 
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IJ am not antagonistic to proper, fair, and adequate river and 
harbor legislation. I am, however, very earnestly opposed to 
“ pork-barrel” legislation. The Government of the United 
States should and does provide ample funds for the improve- 
ment of our harbors located on the oceans, the gulfs, and the 
Jakes, The Government should and does provide ample funds 
for the improvement and keeping in repair of the rivers of the 
country that have a sufficient water supply for navigation pur- 
poses. Twenty million dollars would have been amply suffi- 
clent—yes; extravagant—for all necessary and proper purposes, 
Inasmuch as the bill carried twice that amount, I voted in each 
instance in a manner that would defeat the bill if the size of 
the appropriation were not reduced to a legitimate and proper 
sum. In my judgment every dollar carried in this bill beyond 
$20,000,000 is just that much of the people’s money thrown 
away. There never will be any return on the investment, either 
to the Government or to any of the citizens of the United States. 
Indeed, no return is expected. The millions required to make 
improvements on the very large number of projects reported in 
this bill is not warranted by the merits of the different propo- 
sitions, but the appropriations are made in order to secure a 
sufficient number of votes to insure the bill’s passage. New 
York Harbor, Boston Harbor, Philadelphia Harbor, Buffalo 
Harbor, Cleveland Harbor, Chicago Harbor, Superior-Duluth 
Harbor, Galveston Harbor, and many others of the same char- 
neter located on the ocean, gulf, and lake coasts, over which is 
transported many millions of tons of freight annually, should 
be provided for. and that liberally. There are, perhaps, a few 
rivers that should receive appropriations, but the great majority 
of projects provided for in this bill justifies the opinion enter- 
tained by the people of the country generally, that the river and 
harbor bill has come to be “pork-barrel legislation” of the 
rankest sort. 

In the interest of economy the Government could well afford 
to purchase every ton of freight carried on practically every river 
in the country, and, when purchased at a fair market value, 
destroy it, provided appropriations for river improvements were 
discontinued, The engineers’ reports disclose that the cost to 
the Government for moving freight on some of the big rivers— 
those that we have been taught in our geography to believe were 
navigable, and which are taken care of in this bill—is: 


Per ton. 
Omo Biy River (excluding soft coal, $50 to $70 per ton ue 
r . ĩͤ E EES 

Upper ‘Missi FAIS SST CR ͤ—. SRS 12 
Lower Mississippi L 35 
Ar meee A: 20 
uri pL Es 40 
Muscle Shoals.. 41 
Arkansas Pass Canal_ 80 
eo RETIPE Ee — 80 


Rod 
Muscle Shoals roposed 
Big Sandy, K 5 (proposed) - —— 350 

Now, if it costs the taxpayers of the United States $5 for every 
ton of freight transported over the Ohio River and $12 for every 
ton transported over the Mississippi above St. Louis, and $35 
for every ton below St. Louis, and $40 for every ton transported 
over the Missouri, and $80 for every ton transported over the 
Brazos, and $350 for every ton transported over the Big Sandy 
in Kentucky, it would require the services of an expert mathe- 
maticjan to figure the cost to the people of the United States of 
transporting freight over some of the creeks and ponds provided 
for in this bill. I submit just a few of the projects appropri- 
ated for in the bill and call your attention to the manner in which 
the people’s money has been squandered. The figures I give are 
taken from the report of the majority of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and certainly they do not disclose a worse condi- 
tion than that which really exists, but they do disclose a con- 
dition in river and harbor legislation which is quite as well 
known to the people of the country generally as to the Members 
of the House. 

THE BRAZOS RIVER FROM ITS MOUTH TO WACO, DISTANCE 424 MILES. 

There has already been spent on this project $1,393,180.98, 
and during the year 1913, 1,080 short tons of freight. of the 
value of $81,000, was transported on this stream. In 1914 this 
small tonnage had entirely disappeared, and so little was cnr- 
ried that no record was kept of it. The people of the United 
States would have been ahead more than 51.300.000 if that 
$81,000 worth of freight had been purchased and burned. No 
Member of this House, in conducting his own private affairs, 
would have squandered this amount of money for the purpose of 
transporting 1,080 short tons of freight, the greater part of 
which, perhaps, consisted of logs, that could have been rafted 
downstream during any freshet period. Notwithstanding this 
condition, und with an available balance from previous appro- 
priations of $347,765.31, this bill carries an additional appro- 
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priation for the Brazos project of $215,000. Is there any won- 
der, and can there be any, that the people all over the United 
States, when the river and harbor bill is mentioned, instantly 
ery, “ Pork ”? 

` TRINITY RIVER, GALVESTON BAY TO DALLAS, DISTANCE 5123 MILES. 

Heretofore there has been expended on this project $2,069,- 
262,42, and the commerce transported on the river during the 
year 1914 was 12,610 short tons, valued at $102,394, consisting 
chiefly of logs and timber. Notwithstanding this the bill appro- 
priates an additional $300,000 for further improving this Trinity 
joke. Many people living in my district often cross the Trinity 
as they go by rail into Fort Worth, and I dare say not a single 
one of them, though they have crossed the stream many times, 
was ever aware that he was passing over such an important 
body of navigable water. This Trinity project is so notorious 
that at the end of the prohibition campaign carried on in Texas 
some years ago it was said that the Trinity was the only dry 
territory in the State. The Trinity is the project that tlie engi- 
neers recommended should be supplied with water secured by 
sinking artesian wells. 

I have quite a number of very important streams in my dis- 
trict that are navigable on the same theory. There is Wild 
Horse, Rush Creek, Sandy, Peavine, Walnut, Little River, Cot- 
tonwood, Deer Creek, and Otter Creek. They are all navigable 
streams provided, of course, the Government will straighten, 
widen, and deepen the channels, and sink a sufficient number of 
artesian wells to fill them with water, I have not included in 
this list of navigable streams in my district the Washita, the 
North and South Canadians, and the Cimmarron, because these 
streams have .eal water in them. 

RED RIVER FROM FULTON, ARK., TO MOUTH OF WASHITA-RIVER, OKLA,— 
DISTANCE 292 MILES, 

Prior to June 30, 1915, there had been expended on this project 
$444,783.53, and there was a balance available from previous 
appropriations amounting to $41,190, 

The committee in its report—page 250—speaking of the com- 
merce transported over this stretch of Red River, said: 

The navigation of Red River above Fulton bas practically ceased. 
No steamboats are now in ration and the rafting of logs has been 
reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

In the face, Mr. Speaker, of all these facts the committee pro- 
vided an ‘additional appropriation of $25,000 for this project. 
This is not “pork.” No; you could not call a project like this 
“pork.” It is the“ whole hog.” 

Next we have this item. 

THE ARKANSAS RIVER, ARK. AND OKLA, 

This is the only place in the entire bill where the name of 
Oklahoma is mentioned. Of course everybody knows that there 
never has been—it is not intended out of this approprintion 
that there shall be—and there never will be a dollar spent by the 
Federal Government for the purpose of making the Arkansas 
River in Oklahoma a navigable stream; but in a vil! of this kind, 
where votes are needed, it is not a bad ides to name as many 
States as possible whether it is intended to benefit the streams 
of the States mentioned or not. The committee’s report dis- 
closes that $3,402,929.55 had been spent on the Arkansas River 
prior to June 30, 1915, and there was a balance available on 
that date from previous appropriations amounting to $182,- 
757.06. The tonnage transported over this stream for the years 
1912-1914 is as follows: 


Tonnage 
(short tons). 


— 28. 169 


And 60 per cent of this tonnage was logs and forest products, 
all of which could have been carried without any improvement 
whatever and transported just as safely and effectively. These 
figures disclose that there was less than 80,000 short tons of mis- 
cellaneous freight, farm products, supplies, and so forth, car- 
ried over this stream during any one of these years. The people 
of the United States could have afforded—and they would have 
saved much money by doing so—to pay the railroad freight on 
every pound of miscellaneous freight transported on this river. 
Now, in the face of these facts this bill carries an additional 
appropriation of $209,700 for the Arkansas River. 

I am not selecting these projects—the Brazos, the Trinity, 
Red River, and the Arkansas River—because they are any 
worse than nine-tenths of the other projects appropriated for 
in this bill. In fact if this bill is going to pass, these rivers 
ought to remain in it because they have merits superior and far 
beyond those possessed by the greater number of other projects 
in the bill. Legislation of this kind may get through the Con- 
gress this session, a similar bill may be passed next session, but 
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the people of the country are becoming aroused over these river 
and harber bills, and they do not propose that money that ts 
wrung from them by taxation shall go into the improvement of 
dry creeks un waterless rivers, 

Then we have what is known as the intereoastal canal. It is 
now made up of different Hnks. The Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal is one link, the Norfolk & Beaufort Canal project is 
another link. The Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway Association 
is an organization perfected for the purpose of promoting the 
construction of this canal from Portland, Me., to Brownsville, 
Tex., and. I have received, I suspect. 25 pounds of literature 
from this association “ boosting ™ this project. Heretofore the 
burden of their sonz has been the safety of vessels, 

They have set forth in glowing detail how dangerous it was 
for a ship in rough water to go out in the ocean around Hatteras, 
how apt it was to be destroyed, what an awful crime the people 
of the United States were committing against the sailors and 
humanity in general by permitting them tọ sail in the open 
sen, whereas if this cnnal were completed they could sail 
though it without fear of danger, and the result would be a grent 
saving in life and property. It is, Indeed. very easy to present 
imaginary reasons—and this scheme is purely imaginary—but 
they have got it started, and they have already spent millions 
of dollars on it. 

The Atiantie Intereoastal Waterway publication reports that 
the engineers have recommended the projects at the estimuted 
cost, as follows: 

5 i sip 2 River, Fia., to Fernandina, Fia., 7 feet depth, $251,720.75; 
work toeler W. 5 

Fu andina, Fa. to Savannah River, Ga., 7 feet depth, work under- 
wat, 5195, 8 

Savannah: River, Ga. to Charieston Harbor, 8. C, 7 feet depth, 
$427.400; work partly under way. 

Charleston Harbor, S. C, to Winyah Bay, S. C., 7 feet depth, con- 
struction recommended, 81.227. 800. 

Winyab Bay to Little River, 8. C., 7 fcet depth. 55.677. 800; con- 


struction recommended, 
Little River, S. C.. to Cape Fear, N. C., T feet depth, $3,724,219; 


construction recommen a 
Cape Fear, N C.. to Beaufort, N. C., T feet depth, construction 


recommended, 82.872.111. 

Total, southern section, Atlantic intereoastal waterway. St. Johns 
River, Fla.. to Beaufort Inlet. N. C. in round numbers. $14,400,000, 

Beaufort Inet, N. C.. to Norfolk, Va., 12 feet depth. 55.400. 0. 
Project approved by Coaxress. Work partly completed. Chesapeake 
& Albermarle Canal purchased. Much of the route lies in Pamiico and 
Albemarle Sounds. natura: waterways, requiring no improvement. 

Norfolk, Va.. co bead of Chesapeake Bay, Md.. 810.814.290. Ree- 
ommeded for imme dttare action, incinding 7 any: or condemnation of 
existing Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. his is the project that was 


in this bill, 
Delaware City to Bordentown. N. 3, Route follows channel of the 


Delaware River, for whicb present depth ix sufficient over entire dis- 
tance, assuming a 12 foot project. $20,000,000; which also ineludes. I 
think, Bordentown, N. J.. to South Amboy, N. Y., 12 feet depth, imme- 
diate construction recommended. 
South Amboy, N. J, to New York Bay, and thence to Hudson River 
and Long Island Sound na waterway, requiring no improvement 
Atinntie Intercoastal waterway, 


tor a 12-foot project. 
tal, northern seetion Beaufort 

Inlet, N. C., to New York Ray. in round numbers. $36,000,000, 

Total cost, as rerommended by the Army Engineers, $50,400,000. 

Then the pamphiet goes on to set out the postponed projects, 

The following sections of the intercoastu! waterway route have been 
surveyed by the Army Engin~ers; and, while not adversely reported, 
consi Pano postponed until more progress bas been made on the 

ng sections: 
Ker N est, Fia, to Indian Rivet, Fia., 7 feet depth, 82.127.980. 
Indian River, Fia. to St. Johns River, Fia., 7 feet depth, $2,491,- 


Fishers Island Sound, Conn., to Narragansett Bay, R. I., 18 feet 

depth. 812.322.000. 
arragansett Gay, R. i, to Poston Harbor, Mass, 18 feet depth, 
$29,590. 000. 

Or a total for projects named of $96,931,006, 03. 

It will be noticed that these links when eonnected up only 
extend from Boston, Mass., to St. Johns River, Fla—not half 
the length of the proposed canal. It will also be noticed that 
the depth of this canal, as recommended by the engineers, is 7 
feet practically throughout its entire length. A vessel that 
coula sail in 7 feet of water would carry very liftle freight. 
Those sailing vessels that are wrecked off Cape Hatteras in 
rough weather and storms and for which many tears have been 
shed, and for which it is proposed to construct this canal in 
order that they may avoid that terrible danger, would never be 
nble to go into that canal. Thay draw more water than T feet. 
But a little thing like that does not interest the advocates of 
this canal. What they are after is spending the people's money. 
The fact that no freight will be carried over this canal after it 
is completed dees not worry them. 

The cost of this half of the canal, according to the estimates 
given by the engineers, is practically $100,000,000 to construct 
it to a depth of 7 feet. If the engineers are as far off in the 
estimate of the cost of this canal as they were in the estimate 
of the cost of the Panama Canal, then it will cost twice $100,- 
000,000 to construct it from Boston to Florida, The engineers 


estimated that the Panama Canal would cost $200,000,000. The 
fact is that it cost nearly $400,000,000 to complete it. If it costs 
$200,000,000 to construct a 7-foot canal one-half the distance 
from Portland, Me., to Brownsville, Tex., it will cost $400,- 
000,000 to construct it for the entire distance, and what will we 
have when it ts completed? A 7-foot canal running from Port- 
land, Me., to Brownsville, Tex., along the seacoast parallel with 
two of the finest bodies of water in the world, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Every sensible man knows that this canal would not be used 
except by pleasure eraft and to float a few logs. The shipping 
of the country eould not be carried on vessels that did not 
draw more than 7 feet of water; the great ocean steamers that 
draw from 30 to 40 feet ef water could not enter the canal. 
Those who are advocating the construction of this canal know 
that it will not be of any value whatever for commercial pur- 
poses, but its construetion will result in the expenditure of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars wrung from the hard-work- 
ing taxpayers of this country in the particular localities 
through which the canal passes—and this includes many con- 
gressional districts in its meanderings from Maine to Texas.’ 
So without regard to the burdens imposed upon the already 
overburdened and highly taxed people this additional “ pork” 
Ís to be charged up to them. 

Heretofore the argument for the construetion of this canal 
has been safety, but during the course of the debate on this 
bill an entirely new argument has been sprung. it has been 
discovered that the construction of this canal is an absolute 
necessity for “Preparedness!” “Preparedness!” “Oh, Pre- 
paredness!” How many crimes have been’ committed in they 
name? It has heen suggested that they need this canal so 
that our warships—in case the navy of seme other country 
should get after them—could run in, take refuge in this canal 
behind the lund, and thereby eseape destruction. Just how a 
warship that draws 30 to 40 feet of water is going to take 
refuge in a foot ceanal they do not try to explain. That is a 
little matter. Of course, when once they construct this canal 
from Florida to Boston to a depth of 7 feet, an agitation will 
immedintely begin to incrense it to a depth of 35 or 40 feet, so 
that battleship. can suit up it without any danger o“ being de- 
stroyed while the coast Is being shelled by the ships of a for- 
eign eountry. Now, of course, to build a canal 40 feet deep 
from Muine to Mexico instead of costing $400,000,000 would 
cost $4,000,000,000, - 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS NOT RESPONSIBLE ron THIS DIEL. 

Some partisan newspapers have attempted to make it appear 
that the Democratic Party is responsible for this appropriation. 
I deny this. Let ns analyze the three roll calls. First. the 
one by which the bill was taken up for consideration; second, 
the roll call on the motion ta recommit, with instruetions to re- 
duce the appropriation to $20,000,000; and, finally, the roll call 
on the passage of the bill. What do ve find? 

On March 31 the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sparkman], moved 
that the House go Inte the Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of this bill. There was a roll eall on this motion, 
nnd fit wus shown on page 5991 of the Recoxp, On this roll enll 
61 Republicans veted to take the bill up for consideration and 
97 voted nguinst. There is not much polities in that kind of a 
division, Politieal parties de not split up that way when a 


politient! question is Involved. No Member of Congress claimed 


during the debate, and it never has been charged on this floor, 
thut this was a political measure. Such intimations eame from 
beyond these walls und are uctunted by a desire to charge the 
Demoeratie Party with the enactment of this grossly extrava- 
gant piece of legisintion. The truth is, had this bill been made 
n party mexsure, it could not have gotten started on its legisin- 
tive course. In order to insure its passage those behind the bill 
were compelled to include appropriations that would cateh the 
votes of Members without regurd to their politics, 

On the motion to recommit the bill with instructions to re- 
duce the appropriation from 839.608.410 to $20,000,000, 31 
Democrats voted te recommit, and 50 Republicans voted against 
the motion to recommit. This does not indicate that the bill 
was a political measure. This vote is shown on page 5916 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Aprit 11. Seventy Republicans 
voted for the pussnge, of the bill, and 39 Democrats voted 
against its passuge. There is not much politics in that vote. 
But one of the political parties represented in Congress voted 
its entire strength for the bill in all of its legislative stages 
first, to take it up for consideration; next, »qainst reducing 
the appropriation from $39,608,410 to $20,000,000; and, finally, 
to pass it, notwithstanding all the dry creeks and mud-pond 
projects it carried—uand that was the Socialist Party. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Lonpon], the representative 
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of the Socialist Party in the House, voted for the bill in all of 
its stages. 

There has been appropriated, as shown by the report of the 
Secretary of War to the Speaker of the House, on January 12, 
1915, commencing with the first appropriation of April 6, 1802, 
to the following States and Territories for the improvement 
and maintenance of their rivers, canals, and harbors, the fol- 
lowing sums of money, to wit: 


. Sn Can 2A ee SS tS ar Pa ee a $9, 115, 230. 60 

Alaska 513, 500. 00 

1, 871, 501. 05 

21, 672, . 10 

6, 799, 123. 81 

2, 560, 449. 49 

17, 536, 579. 88 

13. 058, 500. 90 

87, 705. 59 

19, 874, 736. 72 

2, 461, 839. 92 

2, 500. 00 

Kentuck 9 908. 585. 70 
PATEN RTS AD R EE E eS SEIS 5 

Louisiana 5. 296, 829. 57 

ine. 7, 399, 565. 99 

Marina Islan 10, 000. 00 

Maryland 10, 836, 445. 50 

Massachusetts__ 21, 410, 898. 91 

by ae Sg Es Se ern Re GLa EAL BREA BERS 59, 387, 884. 50 

1, 699, 238. 20 

5, 848, 490. 95 

224, 000, 00 

14, 750. 00 

719, 471. 00 

811, 272. 71 

161, 856. 20 

190, 257. 92 

423, 769. 53 

816, 879. 5s 

te ae O O O O EO RANE RE 785, 800. 00 

Rhode Island 8, 134, 002, 82 

South Carolina 10, 600, 536. 64 

Tennessee 356, 853. 00 

Texas . 890. 38 

Vermont 085, 20 

T ̃ ⅛ . ̃⅛ò -.... EE AS 518. 58 

Washington 332. 00 

West Virginla * 965. 42 

a ae a a So cis ac Foca E nates 000, 05 


E 


And in addition to these sums appropriated for river 
harbor improvement in the States listed an additional sum ag- 
gregating $409,947,557.97 has been appropriated for miscel- 
laneous purposes and not charged up to any particular State or 
Territory. The aggregate amount of the appropriations ending 
with the fiscal year June 30, 1915, was $850,551,708.25. Twenty- 
five million was appropriated as a lump sum for river and har- 
bor legislation for the fiscal year 1916, with five millions addi- 
tional to be used under certain conditions. 

It can be safely asserted that at least half of this more than 
$880,000,000 has been wasted on projects that will never be com- 
pleted or, if completed, will never carry any considerable part of 
the commerce of the country. Had this half, squandered on 
these dry creeks, waterless ponds, and artesian-fed rivers, been 
invested in the construction of Government railway lines or in 
the building of good dirt roads, the people would have had 
something to show for their money. Ten thousand miles of rail- 
road, over which practically all of the commerce of our coun- 
try is transported, could have been built and equipped. 
lines of railroad, when constructed, would have resulted in the 
development of our country and compelled privately owned rail- 
roads to reduce their freight rates, and, moreover, they would 
still be the property of the people and subject to their control 
and operation for all time at a profit and greatly to the welfare 

and convenience of the entire country. 

Had it been expended in the construction of good dirt roads, 
over which practically every pound of the freight of the country 
is transported, there would scarcely be a neighborhood in the 
United States over which the farmer could not, in any kind of 
weather, haul to his railroad station a reasonable amount of 
freight without injuring his team and destroying his wagon 
as is the case now when he makes such an attempt over the 
dirt roads in a large part of our country. 

I have prepared a table showing the amount of corporation 
and individual-income tax paid by the people of a number of 
States and the amount of the appropriations carried in this bill 
to improve the so-called rivers and harbors of those States. 
The corporation and individual-income tax collected by the Gov- 
ernment is the onty direct tax levied against the people of the 
different States. All other taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 


ernment are collected either through the Internal-Revenue office 
in the nature of a consumption tax on beer, liquor, cigars, and 
so forth, or at the customshouses of the country on foreign 
goods imported. These taxes necessarily can not be charged up 
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to the people of any particular State because it can never be 
known where the article that pays the tax will finally be con- 
sumed. 


The table which I haye prepared is as follows: 


Amount drawa 
out of the Treas- 
ury for rivers 
and harbors 


97, 843, 05 
1,813, 222. 27 


Oklahoma paid into the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, as individual income tax and corporation tax the 
sum of $406,889.02, and when we had up for consideration, dur- 
ing the month of January, the proposition to appropriate money 
out of the Federal Treasury for the improvement of the dirt 
roads of the country there were none who protested more loudly 
or vociferously against such legislation as being unconstitutional, 
and there were none who ridiculed with more contempt the im- 
provement of “ cow trails” leading from the railroad stations 
to the farmers’ homes than the gentlemen along the Atlantic 
seaboard who now want to absorb the amount of taxes paid into 
the Treasury ($406,889.02) by the people of Oklahoma for the 
purpose of improving their rivers and harbors. They have in- 
verted the wise saying that has come down to us through the 
ages, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and the motto 
emblazoned on their banner is, “It is more blessed to receive 
than to give“; and they are, therefore, in favor of taking every- 
thing in sight and giving nothing in return. 

The proponents of this measure, while making these words 
of the Master convey a meaning opposite to that spoken, are 
critically careful that the taxpayers of the country should ad- 
here strictly to that other bit of Scripture, “ Give to him that 
asketh thee,” and with faces of flint they are not satisfied with 
“pork ” merely; they want the whole hog.” 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I voted, when the opportunity 
presented itself, to defeat this rivers and harbors bill. The 
money of the people, wrung from their toil by taxation, should 
be spent by public officials and appropriated by Congress with 
the same scrupulous regard for efficiency and economy as a good 
business man would exercise in conducting his own private 
affairs. If this rule were applied to this bill, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that it never would have passed. 


Demonstration Work in North Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1916. 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a statement showing the marvelous growth and the vast 
8 of good the farm demonstration work has done in my 

tate. 

Demonstration work was started in North Carolina in the 
fall of 1907 with the appointment of a State agent and the 
assignment of $8,000, contributed by the general education 
board of New York through the Department of Agriculture. 
In the beginning there was no cooperation between the de- 
partment’s work and that of the State department of agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural and Mechanical College. No funds 
were required from the counties to help carry on the work, 
the iden being to establish demonstrations and get definite 
results before asking for local financial assistance. Wight 
counties were organized in 1908. In 1909 the funds were in- 
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creased to $16.000 and the work extended to 16 counties. In 
1910, 24 counties were covered, and for the first time small 
amounts of local funds were contributed by some of the coun- 
ties to help carry on the work. In 1911, 30 counties were 
worked. all of which made small contributions to help finance 
the agents’ salaries. In 1912 the State agent's office was moved 
from Statesville to Raleigh and two district agents appointed 
to assist in the supervision of the work. This year the coopera- 
tive arrangement was established between the State depart- 
ment of agriculture and the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege to put on an extension agent to be in charge of the boys’ 
club work. 

Since 1912, practically every county having demonstration 
work has helped to finance it. At first these local contributions 
were small, but they have gradually increased until they now 
avernge about $600 per county. In 1911 the Girls’ Canning Club 
work was started in 10 counties. In 1913 cooperative arrange- 
ments between the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State department of agriculture were made, and since 
that time the State department of agriculture has been con- 
tributing to the finances of the work, A closer cooperation 
with the Agriculture and Mechanic Arts College was also estub- 
lished this year. 

Since July, 1914, after the passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Lever bill, all of the extension work of the State has been carried 
on cooperatively between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State department of agriculture and the North 
Carolina Agriculture and Mechanic Arts College. 

At first the work of the agents was confined to securing a few 
definite concrete demonstrations with corn and cotton on farms 
distributed throughout the county. The agent visited these 
farms once a month to give instruction as to proper methods of 
handling the crop; the farmers did the work, kept complete 
records of all results, and reported to the agent at the end of 
the year. These demonstrations were intended as community 
centers, from which the information and the instruction of the 
agent would reach yut to neighboring farmers, and in that way 
assist froin five to ten times as many as were listed as real 
demonstrators. The records show that all crops grown by dem- 
onstration methods about doubled in yield over the similar lands 
by old methods. 

The agents’ duties have gradually increased until they are 
conducting demonstrations with every crop of importance that 
is grown in the State, and their services extend practically to 
every phase and feature of farm life outside of the home. Com- 
bined with the home-economies work with women and girls, 
the whole field of rural life is being reached in such a’way as 
never before. From the small beginning of 1907 has grown the 
present field organization in demonstration extension work, 
which comprises the following force: One State agent; 1 
assistant State agent, in charge of the boys“ club work, with 
3 assistants; 3 district agents; T2 county agents in the men's 
work. In addition, there is the organization for home-demon- 
stration work for women and girls, with a State agent, assistant, 
and 40 county agents. 

All the extension work of the State is cooperative, and is un- 
der the supervision of the director, who has charge not only of 
the demonstration field work. as outlined above, but the work 
of the specialists, whose first duties are to assist the county 
agents and the farmers throughout the State with the various 
problems that require a more specialized and specific training 
than is usually found in the county agent. 

Some idea of the growth in finnnces may be seen by contrast- 
ing the 88.000. which was contributed in 1907, with the contri- 
butions from all sources for 1915-16 extension work in North 
Carolina: 

Federal Smith-Lever___ 
State Smith-Lever. 


State department of agrieulture 
County Appropriat lion 


eral farm- demonstration worx cnnan nnnnnnne 00 
Bureau of Animal industry „ Ä TY UI) 
rand . 2 —— 190. 264. 65 


Of this amount the following goes into the different branches 
of the agents’ work: 


Fodera; demonstration funds. 
Federal Smith-Lever. 


The following briefly summarizes some of the most important 
things that have been accomplished through the county agents’ 
influence: 

Number of acres in demonstration and yield, 


Corn, 9,205 gcres -----.-...-bushels per acre... 45.06 
orton. meas Li ee ea — acre— 1,483 

2 1 acres . 767 
Wheat, 7,096 aeres——ñ]ê⅕õ bushels per acre__ 31 
Legume crops and grasses, £0,073 neres tons per acre.. 2.77 


rotors (sweet) 534 acres 199 


a demonstrations (wit 
Hogs- ted for cholera.- 
Silos built. = = 
Farmers advised regarding. “fertilizers._._-------___-___-___ 20, 581 
Communities organized nA Nad cooperatively ---2---- 133 
(This plan saved $36 
Farmers who did home mizing of Tert = 2,928 
(This saved $3.73 per ton 
Farmers induced to take care of manure 5, 056 
. . . 164 
(Estimat t 650,369 tons of manure saved.) 
Farmers induced to use lime 3,620 
Water -aysteens: teeta A a eis 214 
Lighting systems installed 331 
Home grounds improved Qa ey et 
Sanitary conditions improved . 558 
Homes screened — — 4, 853 
Telephone systems Aneta Ne@.n = aoc ne FIR 46 
Pastures blished (total acreage ef 16.2899 2, 056 
PE ————————— 324 
te: Grainege a ee — — eres „045 
Open- diteh draina ge k(owñĩł„7≅»cœ -do.... 14. 28 
Farmers removing stumps- 1. 583 
Farms terraced 1. 228 
Gardens puus and improved 7,511 
Binders ST — 175 
Mowers 1 —7— — ä œ a 643 
Plows bousht—ĩw„—⸗4———— + + 5, 630 
Hay presses bought.-----------~~--_.-~—----__.. 125 
Grain drills bought 819 
ge cutters bought 111 
Gas nes lupe nares 249 
Disk Nyy ear bough * 81) 
Cream separators Med 536 
Two-horse cultivators bought 290 
Oue-horse cultivators bought. 2,545 
P Songer ee 622 
Spraying machines bought 229 
— of visits by company agent to demonstration and “other 
arm —— >> 894 
Culls on agents—personal A and d telephone — EES - Ye 
Farmers, meetings bodi - S — 2108 
Meetings AATA eo -— ee 257 
Total attendaave at mee — — — 111.18 
. .. ͤ aÀ 51 


Attendance at field meetings. _..-._ 
Official letters written a7. agents... 
Circular letters mailed... 

Bulletins distributed (U. 7 


Bulletins distributed State BEV. 
Combining two sets of circulars, county agents rendered service 

to lags ree A eee a chee 525, 290 
Farmers 9 aeon — ä 
Agents traveled by S EAE I TA een — 70. 398 
Agents traveled by team and otherwise do „312 
Total number of ales traveled by agents —--=-—-- 826, 910 
Farmers establishing Gefinite systems of crop rotation 1,142 
Community cluos organized.. . EFL TAS aiis 170 


The most striking piece of work done by the agents was in 
getting the farmers to plant winter cover crops, such as crim- 
son clover, rye, red clover, and vetch; the total being 147,649 
acres. This item alone, at nominal estimate of $10 per acre, has 
added $1,476,490 to the resources of the State. 
¢ oie age work of State, district, and club agents is as 

‘ollows: 


Vente to county Beune 2 ea eee 366 
Meetings add: TOSARA ENOTA SE 403 
A B! ͤ T. K S 
Conferences held = 11. 032 
Official letters 8 ach an — 10.667 
Circular letters wri — 130. 216 
Bulletins mailed (United States) — 28 0 
S ad) T Ae ee ES La BPA FT 5, 142 
Total number of services rendered to farmers and club mem- 

bers, excluding visits, conferences, and letters — 196, 925 
Wiles: tenveted- O9.rall oid a E 60, 571 
Miles traveled by team and otherwise 5. 667 


One of the most popular features of the extension work in 
North Carolina, as well as all of the other Stutes, is the boys’ 
corn clubs, which has been associated with the work almost 
from the beginning. The county agent is required to assist 
the club specialist in this work. Where the teachers and the 
county superintendent will cooperate in the schools the results 
have been exceedingly satisfactory, In the beginning the club 
work was confined to corn clubs alone. It has now been ex- 

tended to include pig clubs and poultry clubs, and a few peanut, 
cotton, and crop rotation clubs. 
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Total enrollment in corn clubs in 1915_.....-.-...-.. 3. 504 
Total number of boys reporting 318 
Total number of bushels reported 10, 83 
Z neee eee 
. — CORE: OE TTTTTPTPT0T0T0TſTTTT0T0TT—Tv.. . — 80. 436 
Average number of bushels per acre menaam aaea man maa L3. 5 
Number of countics in State . 100 
Members enrolled in counties 95 
Members 8 fi ee Aaa SEE SSS? Cae 88 
Members finishing and making complete record__per cent.. 37.3 


The pig club, being a lately organized work, the membership 
was not so numerous, but there has been some splendid work 
done under the supervision of the specialist in charge of the 
work; valuable instructions were given in the selection and 
care of pigs and the boys were urged to secure pure-bred stock, 
and in some cases they are making a specialty of growing good 
hogs for sale as breeding stock. 
Membership in pig clubs ret 
C77... ee 
Total profits on ee . 30,034 7 

This is the second year of poultry-club work. A great deal 
has been done in the way of giving instruction to the young 
people and women on the farm in the handling of poultry, 
especially as to the matter of feeding and housing, with a view 
of having beginners procure good stock and to tend them so as 
to get eggs during the season to command fancy prices. There 
was enrolled in this club 1,000 members during 1915. 

One feature of the club work is the organization of negro 
boys’ farm clubs in cooperation with the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College for the Colored Race at Greensboro, An agent 
has been appointed to look after these negro clubs and work 
out from the college at Greensboro. 

The home-demonstration work was organized in North Caro- 
lina in 1911 with 10 agents, working in as many counties with 
$1,000 from the Department of Agriculture and $4,000 or $5,000 
local funds, This work has made a remarkable growth and has 
become very popular in the State. In 1915 there were 37 
counties organized with a total enrollment of 2.914 members. 
The girls are enrolled in 200 clubs with 173 supervisors. Out of 
87 counties organized, all made complete reports on the work. 
During the first two years of the organization the work was 
confined almost entirely to the canning of tomatoes, but It is 
now extended to include beans, soup mixtures, peaches, berries, 
and many kinds of fancy preserves and jams. The quality of 
these goods has become so well established that there ts quite 
a demand for them and there has been no difficulty in disposing 
of the output of last year. A number of girls have made quite 
a little profit on growing their crops and the State agent re- 
ports that in 16 counties in which this work has been carried on 
there are 109 girls paying their tuition in school, wholly or in 
part, from the profits in their canning-club work. A brief sum- 
mary of last year's results is as follows: 

Total number of products canned in tin or glass He 
104: 24 848. 59 
253 43 
15 15 43 


— — — ſ— —— 


Value of products sold, fresh, and used at — —— 
Total value of produ 
Total cost of products 
700001 

ve cos emer .onnnnn 
AYLAR preat per menbe . —)²—02' . 

My term in Congress began March 4, 1907. The above, in 
the interest of farming, has been accomplished in my State dur- 
ing my service in this House. I am proud of the record made 
in the farm-demonstration work. I performed my part Quriog 
the making of this record. 


Flood Control on Nonnavigable Streams. 
SP 2 K CH 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 3, 1916. 

The House had under consideration House resolution 122, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the standing rules of the House of Representatives 
be, and they are hereby, amended in the following manner, to wit: 

“In Rule X Insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“*54b, On flood control, to consist of 15 members.“ 

> 2 Rate XI insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

b. To flood control, other than appropriations therefor, to the 
Comite on Flood Control.“ 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr, Speaker, I am always sorry when I can 
not agree with the action of a committee of this House, and I 
especially regret that I am unable to agree with the Committee 
on Rules as to this measure and that I am compelled to oppose 
the gentleman who I understand is its author, But the passage 


of this resolution and the appointment of the committee for 
which it provides will likely have such far-reaching results that 
I ask the indulgence of the House for a few minutes while I state 
my objections to the same. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, if it is the purpose of this 
resolution to deal alone with navigable waters, then it is not 
necessary, because the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has, 
and exercises, jurisdiction over the matter of flood control in 
navigable waters in so far as navigation may be affected, as it 
usually is. Especially is that true with reference to the stream 
that is always prominent in the minds of everyone when the 
subject of flood control is under discussion, which, of course, is 
the great Mississippi River. The Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has jurisdiction of, and has been caring for, that river 
for several years. To such an extent have its activities gone 
along that line that the country lying contiguous to that stream 
is practically safe from any flood that does not exceed in volume 
that of 1912. I have this information from Col. Townsend, one 
of the most prominent engineers in the country, and who, as the 
head of the Mississippi River Commission, is in charge of that 
great work. He says that while the work has not gone as far 
as It should go, nor as far as we intend, yet it is in a condition 
even now to protect against the flood at present sweeping down 
the lower reaches of that river, which is not expected to reach 
in volume that of 1912. 

Only a few days ago I submitted to him a request for infor- 
mation as to how much of an expenditure would yet be required 
on that stream in order to place it in a condition to protect the 
property along its banks from these recurring floods. His esti- 
mate was about $45,000,000. I presume, of course, that under 
any proper system or arrangement with the people in the levee 
districts adjacent to the river they would furnish at least one- 
half of what would be needed, so that the Federal Government 
would not be expected to expend more than $22,000,000 or 
$23,000,000 toward this work of flood control. I may say that 
the people there have heretofore been furnishing more than 
one-half of the money expended for that purpose. 

We have been going ahead quite rapidly during the past four 
years in taking care of that stream and in the work necessary to 
control against disastrous overflows. And, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to say that I am in entire accord with the view that it is the 
proper function of the Federal Government to undertake a large 
part of this work. I yield to no one in my feeling of sympathy 
for the people there who suffer so greatly from these recurring 
floods, and my sympathy and views have been reflected in my 
action during the past two decades in advocating and assisting 
in the appropriation of large sums of money for the purpose of 
carrying on this great work of flood protection, a work so well 
done that it is now sufficient to protect against any ordinary 
flood ; in fact, against all floods except the greatest. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I am not inclined to favor this resolution if 
it is going to take away any proper jurisdiction from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. I would like to ask for Informa- 
tion whether, in the opinion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, there are any rivers which will require 
expenditures for work for flood control which do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors? And 
if not, whether there are any rivers which may be navigable, 
upon which work is required to be done to control the floods, 
where no work would be done on these rivers in the way of 
deepening or widening or otherwise making them navigable for 
commerce? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, I was coming to that point pres- 
ently. I suppose the gentleman refers to navigable streams— 
streams that are navigable? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes; streams that are Barents, but which 
are not navigated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, This resolution is broad enough, I take 
it, to cover any stream that is subject to overflow, whether it 
is navigable or nonnavigable. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it the judgment of the gentleman from 
Seuss that this would include streams lying wholly within a 

tate 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think so. In fact, I fancy that is one 
of the objects the authors of the resolution have in view. Of 
course, some constitutional questions may be raised whenever 
an eifort is made to legislate under this rule; but that is some- 
thing I do not care to go into now. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Can the gentleman tell, under 
tle rule, just what matters this new committee would have 
jurisdiction of? It says, “To flood control, other than appro- 
priations therefor.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I can not. I tried by questioning 
the gentleman in charge of the bill to ascertain if it was the 
intention to confine the work to streams over which the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors had no jurisdiction, and, as I 
understood him, that is the intention of those responsible for 
the resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the resolution confer 
rather new powers upon the committee, excepting the making 
of actual appropriations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would seem so. Wherever a stream is 
necustomed to overflow its banks, and by such overflow causes 
injury to adjacent property, it seems to me this new committee 
would have some kind of jurisdiction over it. Just what or 
just where the lines circumscribing its jurisdiction should be 
drawn is hard to say. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, continuing the observation I was making 
regarding the Mississippi River, the stream, as I said, that is 
always most prominent when we begin to talk about flood con- 
trol, the work of levee building, a part of the system of flood 
control in the interest of nayigation devised by the Government 
engineers, is well under way and perhaps more than half done. 
But there have been efforts made from time to time to extend 
this work of flood control to other streams. This sentiment, 
however, has not as yet acquired sufficient strength to induce 
Congress to go much beyond the Mississippi River, but I want 
to say in all frankness and candor that there is no more reason, 
except one based upon the magnitude of the floods and their 
resultant effects, for taking care of the property along the banks 
of the Mississippi River than for the protection by similar 
means and methods of the property along the banks of any other 
navigable stream where property is destroyed by reason of peri- 
odical overflows. 

Now, there is another matter to which I wish to address 
myself, und that is the question of the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee for which this rule provides. The rule is silent as to 
whether it is intended to give this new committee jurisdiction 
over nopnavigable streams, or whether it is to be confined 
nione to navigable streams, Its very silence, however, on the 
subject would seem to indicate an intention to cover both 
classes of streams. In that view, or in any view, you enter a 
field of governmental activity which the River and Harbor 
Committee, knowing the dangers and difficulties involved, have 
been striving for years to avoid. But the moment this com- 
mittee is appointed you will find that schemes and plans from 
all parts of the country, for every creek and river, whether 
navigable or unnavigable, whose banks are subject to overflow, 
will be presented to Congress by interested parties demanding 
protection. I sympathize with the geutleman who J understand 
is slated for the chairmanship of this committee. He is a good 
man for such a position and will strive as best he can to cir- 
cumscribe the activities of the committee and to guard the 
Treasury, but I fear without avail, for once the field is entered 
there is no sure stopping place until all streams subject to 
overflow are fully treated, 

The committee can not appropriate money, to be sure, but it 
can ndopt projects which when adopted will not, I infer, come to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, but will likely go to the 
Committee on Appropriations, as other authorizations do. When 
they go there they will go with the indorsement of Congress, 
and the Committee on Appropriations will be compelled to take 
care of them. I say compelled, because that committee usually 
regards the estimates for work authorized by Congress as being 
in the nature of a mandate. Now, I am not saying that I am 
going to vote against this resolution. 

I am only offering suggestions and calling attention to the 
dangers and diffleulties which lie ahead if (lus committee, with 
its proposed powers, is created. 

In speaking of dangers, I refer to the probable demands upon 
the Treasury, for whoever the chairman of that committee may 
be, and whoever the members may be, he and they will not, I 
feur, be able very long to withstand the pressure that will be 
brought to bear upon them. And what will be the expense to 
the country? One of our Army engineers told me a short time 
ago—and I repeated the remark here at least on one occasion— 
that it would require billions of dollars to do the work it is 
expected this committee will have to do. Of course an effort will 
be made to stop short of this, but where are you going to stop? 
No one can tell. We can tell something about what future river 
and harbor work is likely to cost, because since we began river 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


and harbor improvements, about 100 years ago, the total cost 

has been only about $800,000,000, with the result that about 

three-fourths of the work necessary to put all our rivers and 

harbors in good condition has been done or is under way, so 

that not more than $300,000,000 will likely be needed to take 

a of the new work of that character necessary to be under- 
en. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that private property along the 
banks of streams subject to overflow should not be protected by 
Congress, even when that protection is disconnected from all 
questions of navigation; but I doubt if it is constitutional to 
give this protection unless it comes as one of the incidents of 
the improvement of the rivers or other waterways in the interest 
of navigation. I am not going into that matter, however, any 
further than to suggest the constitutional difficulty. The Rivers 
and Harbors Committee has jurisdiction under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution to deal with all matters pertaining 
to the improvement of rivers for the purposes of navigation. 
The Good Roads Committee has jurisdiction of the construc- 
tion and care of roads under another clause of the Constitution. 
But where do you find the warrant for appropriating money for 
the protection of private property? Some say it is to be found 
under the general-welfare clause, but high authority has held 
that no warrant can be found under that provision of the Con- 
stitution for doing such work. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that any recommendations of this committee which involved an 
appropriation would be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not the parliamentarian of the 
House, but I am under the impression that when Congress au- 
thorizes a work to be done without making an appropriation at 
the time it will be sent to the Committee on Appropriations to 
furnish the money. I have had but little opportunity to give 
thought to this question, which is an important one and ought 
to receive more attention and discussion here than it is receiv- 
ing. I am under the impression, however, that an authorization 
for work coming from this committee, like the authorization for 
a public building or river and harbor work, would be sent to 
the Committee on Appropriations to furnish the money. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was only asking the gentleman for 
information. It occurred to me that any appropriation which 
dealt with a navigable or nonnavigable river on which there was 
any commerce would of necessity go to the committee of which 
the gentleman is the chairman—the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘That ought to be the case, but I am not 
certain that it will under the rule as amended by this resolu- 
tion. It had occurred to me that under the rules of the House 
whenever a piece of work is authorized by this new committee 
it will go automatically to the Committee on Appropriations to 
provide the money. That is my view, hastily formed, and yet I 
may be mistaken about it. As I say, I am not the parliamenta- 
rian of the House, and do not know what his views or those of 
the House may be, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Following the question pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWoRTH], suppose 
the new Committee on Flood Prevention should bring in a bill 
which included a comprehensive plan for conservation and flood 
prevention, calling for the expenditure of $25,000,000, more or 
less; does the gentleman think that would detract from the 
ability of the Rivers and Harbors Committee to put through 
the House appropriations for legitimate navigable streams, de- 
manding improvement for commerce and navigation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should hope not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would deduct from the ap- 
propriations made heretofore by the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for the Mississippi River, would it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In answer to a question propounded n 
little while ago to the gentleman who has charge of this reso- 
lution, he expressed the opinion that it would not interfere with 
the right of the Rivers and Harbors Committee to make appro- 
priations for the Mississippi River. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the situation would be 
this: In the event of our having two committecs, the Committec 
on Flood Preyention would bring in a systematic plan for 
flood prevention, including revetments and the building of levees 
along the Mississippi River or any other stream, calling for 
the expenditure of so much money, and the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors would bring in a bill calling for the ex- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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penditure of so much money to improve and maintain the navi- 
gation of that river. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would seem so; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then there would be a dual 
object to appropriate for, as to those streams that happened to 
have occasional floods, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Just where the line should be drawn be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the two committees it is hard to de- 
termine: but I should think that whenever the main object of 
levee building or revetment work is to improve the navigation 
of a, stream or protect the banks against erosion, in the interest 
of navigation, that the Rivers and Harbors Committee would 
have jurisdiction, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Moore] will pardon me, there is this difference: That this 
committee could not bring in any appropriations at all, but only 
a mere recommendation; and if it applied to any navigable or 
nonnavigable stream on which there was commerce, that would 
immediately go under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Appropriations te make that appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is correct, but the gen- 
tleman from Florida has just explained that when an authoriza- 
tion is made by a committee it has all the sanction of law—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Heretofore, as the gentleman from Ohio 
knows, whenever a committee has authorized a piece of work, 
and that committee has no power to appropriate money—or even 
when the Rivers and Harbors Committee, which has the power 
to appropriate money, authorizes a piece of work to be done 
under what is known as a continuing contract—then the matter 
goes automatically to the Committee on Appropriations to fur- 
nish the money. I mean, of course, when the action of the 
committee is ratified by Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has been making appropriations for the purposes of 
the Mississippi River Commission; it has made appropriations 
for the construction of levees and some revetment work? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Is it the judgment of the 
gentleman that the work of that commission would be sepa- 
rated as between the two committees—the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee and the Committee on Flood Control—and would 
have to go to both hereafter? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a hard question to answer. I 
should think that the committee now having jurisdiction of the 
improvement of the Mississippi River, or any other river where 
revetment work is to be done, which is the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, should have jurisdiction, notwithstanding the crea- 
tion of this committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In normal times, when we 
have no flood control, the work on the Mississippi River would 
go to the Rivers and Harbors Committee, but in time of flood it 
would have this committee to go to for an emergency appro- 
priation Y 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it ought still to go to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Following the suggestion if the recommendation 
would carry an appropriation, some one suggests that it might 
go to the River and Harbor Committee. Suppose this com- 
mittee should recommend a project that carries an appropria- 
tion and come to your committee, you would not feel estopped 
from reporting against it, would you? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; and if such a contingency should 
arise, the proposition would receive careful consideration, but 
ordinarily I should feel very much like carrying out the views 
of the Committee on Flood Control, 


Mr. LENROOT. If the gentleman will pardon me, in re- 


sponse to the gentleman from Ohio, I will say that it would not 
go to the Rivers and Harbors Committee until Congress author- 
ized the appropriation, and then the gentleman's committee 
would be called npon te follow the will of Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand it, the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors have studied the question of fleod 
control in navigable streams, studied it in conjunction with the 
question of maintaining and improving the navigable streams. 
That being so, would the new committee, having up 
for consideration legitimately the question of flood control, 
study that question of flood control without any regard to the 
navigability of the stream or improving it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would have no jurisdiction over a 
stream except as to flood control. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They could bring In an elaborate 
scheme without any consideration of the navigability of the 
stream or improving it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; that might be done. The River and 
Harbor Committee has heretofore been dealing with those ques- 
tions. Propositions are frequently presented for the coordina- 
tion of plans for the drainage or reclamation of land, or the 
protection of lands against floods with improvements in the in- 
terest of navigation. A number of these have been recom- 
mended by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for adoption, 
which has been done. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to do nothing more than can 
attention to what I consider the bad features of this resolution. 
I am not so much concerned with its effect, if any, upon the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors as I 
am with the opportunities the establishment of this new com- 
mittee will present for embarking upon plans and works of 
land reclamation with which the Federal Government should 
have nothing to do, and which should be left to private en- 
terprise or to the States; works that will cost, unless greatly 
restricted, many hundreds of millions of dollars Nor do I be- 
lieve it will be possible, without showing great partiality, to 
restrict the work that will be demanded of the committee and 
of Congress. As I have already said, when we once embark 
upon that class of work there is no place to draw the line short 
of the protection and reclamation of all lands subject to over- 
flow from floods or surplus waters. This I do not believe we 
are ready to do. Indeed, I doubt if Congress should ever 
undertake to protect private property against floods save in 
extreme and exceptional cases, and then only along navigable 
waters where the work is wholly or in part in the interest of 
navigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CLINE). The gentleman 
from Florida asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Late Representative Brown, ef West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. EDWARD COOPER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 


Sunday, April 16, 1916. 


3 House had under consideration House resolution (H. Res. 204), 
olows: 

8 Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
8 may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WIfsaaan 
Virgin — Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of West 

“ Resolved, That as = rticular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in on of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of . — ex shall stand adjourned. 

PO st nie Ibat the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in the meas- 
urement of time I knew the Hon. WILIA G. Brown, Jr., but a 
scant four months. 

In the measurement of a friendship offered at once without re- 
serve and accepted with an open-hearted desire, it seems to me 
incredible that we knew each other and were on such friendly 
terms for so brief a space of time. 

This illustrates to my mind a prominent and important char- 
acteristic of the man which contributed largely to bis remarkable 
success as a politician and in other channels in which the currents 
of his life flowed: His nature was such that he promptly ac- 
cepted an acquaintance as a friend, without suspicion or re- 
serve, and left it to time and events to write their judgment 
upon his trust in his fellow man. 

It is given to comparatively few men to meet their fellows < 
with a geniality, an interest, and an affection such as our de- 
parted colleigue’s personality radiated. 

It was a natural gift bestowed upon him. 

There was no strained effort, no pose, no artificiality about 
him in his relations with others. Happiness seemed ever to 
be singing its joyous song in his heart, and in his smiling eyes, 
hearty handclasp, and cheery greeting others could catch the 
an. and echoes of its music and feel the happier therefor. 
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Add to these traits of sunny disposition the sterling quall- 
ties of a strong character and it is plain to be seen why it was 
that in the counties of the second district, in a part of West 
Virginia where our civilization and enlightenment in the mass 
attain their highest perfection, WILTAZt G. Brown was held 
in such great esteem and affection that, although a large ma- 
jority of the people opposed his political principles and his 
political party, they waived aside their opposition time and 
again and honored him with election to this House. 

There is no tribute to his memory, however beautifully it 
may be written or however eloquently it may be spoken, that 
can equal the bare statement of that fact. 

In the death of our colleague we on this side of the House 
have no revision to make at his tomb of our opinions of him 
as a friend and coworker, 

There are no estimates of him to change and no regrets to 
express over judgments we held of him when he was living. 

What we are here saying to-day in memory of him we could 
have said and did say to others of and about him when he was 
here in the flesh. 

Although our political ways lay along different routes, there 
was not petty and narrow-minded partisan feeling between us. 

Such as that never entered in the relations of Congressman 
Brown with either his Republican colleagues here in this Cham- 
ber or in his relations with his Republican constituents. 

Many of his views on public questions, but by no means all 
of them, were opposite to ours. 

We did not question his sincerity, no more than he doubted the 
honesty of our convictions. 

He was too broad-minded a statesman, too honorable a gen- 
tleman, and too devoted a friend for that. 

On the contrary, it was no uncommon occurrence for some of 
us to seek discussion for the purpose of getting his viewpoint, 
frequently his counsel and advice, and it is a tribute to his 
high qualities of mind and heart that he could and did rise 
above all thought of partisan association and advantage and. 
placing himself in our position, gave us the benefit of his ripened 
judgment and greater congressional experience. 

Mr. Speaker, I leave it to others more competent than I 
and more familiar with the events involved to take up step by 
step the progress of this man as shown in the biography of 
his successful and well-lived life. 

Under the circumstance of an all too brief friendship it is 
appropriate for me to weave my wreath to lay upon the altar 
of his beloved memory out of the impressions he made upon 
my heart and upon my mind, 

They were everlasting impressions. I shall never forget them. 

They have helped me here in my short time as a Member, and 
I am sure that they will help me and be ever a pleasant and 
an inspiring memory till the end of my time upon earth. 

To WILIA Gay Brown time is no more; it is eternity. 

There is no calendar there; no days, no nights; no season 
coming and going; no reckoning by months and years. 

The sun goes no more down, but is ever in meridian. 

It is one infinite now—one eternal consciousness, 


While yet in love with life and raptured with the world he passed to 
silence and pathetic dust. 


House Resolution 137. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 19, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Rxconn I include a letter from 
James W. Helme, of Lansing, Mich., and my reply thereto on 
House resolution 137. 

The letter is as follows: 

MICHIGAN DAIRY AND FOOD DEPARTMENT, 
Lansing, Mich., April 8, 1916. 
Hon. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your recent letter inclosing copy of 
resolution that you have in uced in the House; also note your in- 
quiries in such letter and have also received copy of a speech made by 
you upon this resolution. 

In ron to same I would make tho following statements: 

The introduction of this resolution and the characteristic manner of 
. your speech reminds me of the old Biblical story in which it was said 
that the voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 


This resolution is clearly introduced in the interests of about 30 manu- 

cturers who control the manufacture of oleomargarine in this country 
and who have been endeavoring for years to boost thelr industry by 
misrepresenting the dairy industry of the country and at the same time 
trying to sell their products as 23 72 products. 

For the last five years I have had under 2 personal supervision the 
creameries of Michigan—and Michigan is the fifth State in the Union in 
the production of butter and the third State in the production of cheese. 
Your resolution states that 94 per cent of the creameries of the country 
ure insanitary. So far as — 19 is concerned, I Will guarantee that 
over 90 per cent of the creameries of Michigan, and I believe a much 
larger proportion, are strictly sanitary in their conditions and sur- 
roundings. 

The statement that 72 per cent of cream is not pasteurized is not so 
as regards Michigan, as over 00 per cent of the butter made in Michigan 
in creameries is pasteurized, and the percentage is constantly increasing. 

It is not a fact that a large per cent of dairy cattle is affected with 
tuberculosis, but, on the contrary, a very smail reentage is affected 
with that disease, and it is not a fact that infected dairy products 
“are among the most active agents in the spread of tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and other diseases,” The reason is that a large pro- 
portion of our creamery butter is made frem pasteurized cream in which 
all such germs, if any there exist, are killed, and a large proportion of 
the milk consumed in our cities is likewlse pasteurized, 

Recently I made separate tests of milk from a large number of indi- 
vidual cows and in none was able to detect a germ of disease. 

You state in your speech that “The most 8 frauds against | 
the revenues of the vernment“ are perpetrated by the dairy inter- 
ests, As neither butter, cheese, nor milk is subjected to any tax by the 
Federal Government nor are dealers therein, it would be most pleas 
ing to me to understand where these great frauds are committed. 1 
do know that millions of dollars worth of frauds have been committed 
by oleo manufacturers in this country, but they should not use their 
crimes to blacken the dairy interests of the country, 

You also state that “ filthy crenm, often in a putrid state, is fre- 
nently shipped great distances to creameries to be made into butter.“ 
his is sometimes so and an explanation of it is in order. Formerly 

in Michigan, as in other dairy States, local creameries were operated 
generaliy on the cooperative plan by farmers. Big business saw an 


‘opportunity fo develop a business that would make some money, so they 


staried a so-called centralizer system in which a central creamery is 10. 
cated and is kept going by supplies shipped from a large number of cream- 
buying stations in all parts of the State. Cream shipped under this 
system from stations far distant, in all kinds of weather, often becomes 
unfit for use, and these centralizers are the sole offenders under your 
indictment of “ putrid cream.” 

The really laughable thing about it is that these centralizers are 
generally connected with the oleo-manufacturing industry, The larg- 
est centralizer in Michigan operates over 100 cream stations, and fs 
a Chicago packer who is also a very large manufacturer of oleo. It 
seoms to me highly ridiculous that an oleo manufacturer should use 
his own bad practices to attack an industry in which he is engaged 
in order to help his main business of manufacturing steer butter. 

t a Srna centralizer plants alone is found the use of neutralizer used 
»y these— 


He mentions only one— 


same oleo manufacturers, and yet as òleo manufacturers they com- 
plain of thelr own practices in mang butter In order to give butter 
makers who do rot use neutralizer a black eye for their product. 

Moreover these same oleo manufacturers who are now engaged in 
1 to give the dairy industry of the country a black eye, are 
persistent law violators, The State of Michigan has a law prohibit- 
ing the coloring of oleo yellow in order to prevent its fraudulent sale 
as butter to the consumer. In a dry county when some liquor interest 
wishes to establish a “blind pig,” the first think they do is to take out 
a Federal license to sell liquor, so as to get rid of the Federal au- 
thorities. It is the same in Michigan. Those oleo dealers who desire 
to sell colored oleo in defiance to Michigan law proceed to the collec- 
tor's office In the city of Detroit and take out a Federal license to scil 
colored oleo, They ure simply the “ blind pigs” of the oleo business. 

In November, 1914, . of this department visited 12 of these 
blind pigs in the city of Detroit, called for a pound of butter, for 
which they paid 30 cents, and got a pound of colored olco which 
could have-been purchased of like quality for 20 cents under its own 
name. Prosecutions were begun against these defendants in 1914. 
The manufacturers hired skilled counsel to defend oleo law violators. 
This colored eleomargarine law had been passed on 1 the Supreme 
Court of Michigan as constitutional, yet these skill oleo lawyers 
raised a constitutionality question about the law that was submitted 
to the courts, and a question which should have been decided in 10 
minutes by a court is still undecided. The oleo biind pigs are still 
defying the laws of this State, justice is blocked, all by the clever 
lawyers of oleo manufacturers who are so tender about what might 
be in butter but who care nothing about blocking the sovereign laws 
of the State. I have no objection to the sale or use of oleo provided 
it is sold as oleo and the consumer knows it, but the oleo interests have 
ter tried to masquerade their product under the name and form 
of butter. 

I note also in your speech that the charge is made that the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that one butter factory 
had defrauded the Government out of $1,503.203.30. You state further 
that “all the progoni in this case, while not butter, was laced on 
the market as butter without the payment of any tax.” Such a state- 
ment is most absurd, No butter beg could defraud the Government 
out of onc dollar, let alone a million. Nothing but an oleo factory could 
do this. Such statements are evidently made to deceive the ignorant 
although I can not imagine that anyone would be so ignorant as to 
soak ay a statement that a butters factory defrauded the Govern- 
ment of a million dollars. 

The statement also made by you that butter factories are able to 
get into their factories oils and “thereby greatly increase their out- 
put” is also uey ridiculous. In my five years as dairy and food 
commissioner I ve never yet heard of an instance of the mixing 
of oills or fats into butter by any butter maker, and you say thus 
they defraud the Government of its taxes.” No one but oleo manu- 
facturers are taxed. Butter is not taxed by the Federal Government, 
so it must be that it is again your friends, the oleo manufacturers, 
who are engaged in these fraudulent practices. 

A great many manufacturers of oleo defy and evade the laws of this 
State and other States in r to the sale of oled. Not only that, 


but when I commenced a vigorlus crusade to make them obey the 
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law, an olco dealer promptly sued me for $25,000 for libel in order, 
as I believe, to decrease my activities. 

It is not necessary in my mind to have Federal inspection of dairy 
products. I know that in Michigan we-are strainin arene effort to 
give the public a pure product and we are doing it in per cent 
of the product. No Federal inspection could do the work that we are 
mes 3 in Michigan, and I believe the other dairy interesis are equally 
as diligent as we are in this matter. 

I note from rey letterhead that you live in the State of Maryland. 
Last fall I visited New York City and discovered there that a large 
number of Michigan beans had spoiled in storage owing to the wet 
weather. I was also informed that these were shipped to Baltimore 
for canning purposes. I have before me the annual — ner of the 
fol 5 commissioner of Maryland for the year ending Decem- 

r 31, . 

Maryland is a great canning State. 
boasts, and certainly if we ni anything we need clean canned goods 
as well as clean dairies, yet on page 32 of this report I find that out 
of 398 canning establishments in your State, 57 of them, being over 
14 per cent, have no toilet facilities whatever connected with them. 
It would seem that the Maryland canning factories have not all as 
yet progressed out of the p: tive sta of mankind. The idea of 
food establishments without toilet facilities would not be tolerated in 
Michigan for a single hour. 

I also note in t report on page 30 the following statement by 
one of your officials: 

“Of the slaughterhouses visited, I found 95 per cent in a very in- 
sanitary condition. Floors, walls, and ceilings were dirty; offal was 
on the ground, both inside and outside the house, some of the men 
neti es on dogs to eat the offal; also dirty utensils and sur- 
roundings.“ 

This seems to be a much worse condition than that that you 
allege against the dairy interests, and I would t that when 
your resolution comes up for hearing before the House that you 
amend the same in order to have Federal inspection of the canning 
factories and slaughterhouses of Maryland. 

Ek han’ this ¿etter will give you much light on this subject, I 
remain, 

Very truly, yours, 


It is one of her prides and 


J. W. HELME, 
State Dairy and Food Commissioner. 


TlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April 18, 1946, 
Mr. James W. HELME, 
Commisstoncr, Michigan Dairy and Food Department, 
Lansing, Mich. 

My Dran Mr. HELME: I am in receipt of your letter of the Sth 
instant and have carefully considered the statements you make. 

Your first statement is that N H. Res. 137, “is clearly 
introduced in the interest of about 30 manufacturers, who control 
the manufacture of oleomar, That statement is both untrue 
and insulting. I wrote you in good faith, sup’ ng that you would 
offer objection or approval in like good faith. It appears that I was 
in error when I assumed that every man connected with any branch of 
pure-food work would gladly cooperate with me in the work I have 
undertaken. Let me here advise you that, out of over 400 replies, 
yar is the only one questioning my motives. Let the record speak 

or itself. Be good enough to observe a few of the glaring errors in 
your statement. 

You state that over 90 per cent of the Michigan creameries are en- 
tirely PADIA in their conditions and surroundings. This is certainly 
interesting, if true, and I congratulate you and the people of the State. 
My resorution states that 94 per cent of the creameries are insani 
and this statement is taken from the annual report of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1912, In discussing this report Dr. A. E. Melvin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of that department, stated on 
the stand on Aprii 11, 1916, before the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives, that he believed the statement in the 7 

7 t 


rine.” 


of 1912 represented a fair estimate of conditions at that time 

the conditions were somewhat improved now, but that there was room 
for further improvement, and that he would regard my proposed in- 
vestigation as very hel ful. 

Your sccond statement, in regard to the per cent of pasteurized cream, 
is likewise shown by the departinental reports to be entirely incorrect, 
as far as the whole country is concerned. If you pasteur: 100 per 
cent in Michigan, you might have cause to hold your State up as per- 
fect, not otherwise. 

You state that “it is not a fact that a large per cent of dairy cattle 
is aected with tuberculosis.” Dr. E. C. Schroeder, scientist of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, said at the hearing on the 11th that one 
cow out òf every ten in the United States has tuberculosis and is 
capable of transmitting the disease to human beings. Dr. Melvin said 
there are 22,000,000 dairy cows. Do po Ka pal 2,000,000 tubercular 
cows as a “small per cent“? Dr, hi er also said that 6,000 
children die annually of bovine tuberculosis. Do you regard that also 
asa small per cent“? Do you wish to be on record as defending the 
Seayn of these tubercular cows as against the lives of thousands 
0 es? 

You say you have examined milk from a large number of individua: 
cows and In none was able to detect a germ of disease. again 
give you the benefit of the doubt and assume that you are a competent 

cteriologist. Your cows certainly should be a pride to your State. 
There are other cows which are a disgrace to any State. No denials 
and no amount of negative evidence can down the fact t these dis- 
eased cows transmit tuberculosis to children. Are 82 Willing they 
should continue pouring a diseased stream into the life of the Nation? 

You ask how it is possible for a butter man to defraud the Govern- 
ment. The facts are that the reyenue frauds are committed by men who 
hold themselves out to the public as butter dealers or makers and who 
secretly introduce oleomargarine into butter and sell the combination as 
butter. Dr. Melvin says all the oleomargarine factories are inspected 
by the Government, and that such frauds could not occur therein. It 
‘is immaterial to me whether the criminal is called an oleomargarine 
dealer or a butter dealer, If we had Federal inspection of butter going 
into interstate commerce, such frauds could not be practiced on the 
Government and the public. Do you know the facts in the fraud case 
referred to in the annual report of the Secretary of the to 
which you refer on page 8 cf your letter? That plant was in New York 
City. The owner was a butter dealer, wholesale, and had an immense 
business. He nad a secret room on tbe fourth floor of his factory—had 
it there for years—admitting only fellow criminals. There they 
butter with oleomargarine and then sold the combination as butter. 
This butter dealer did defraud the Government out of $1,503,208.30. I 
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His 
oing into interstate commerce, and had there been in force 
a law uiring inspection of butter as there is of meat, that gross fraud 
could not have been perpetrated. 

Yon say it is “sometimes eo” that filthy cream, often in a putrid 
state, is frequently shipped great distances to creameries to be made 
into butter. Why should we endure such a rotten condition, even 
sometimes“ 7 not be clean all the time? IOF Po cream, 
even a part of the time, is enough to justify every wor or the dair: 
and food and farm journals haye said about the deplorable condi- 
tion I hope to correct. You go on to say that the centralizers are the 
gullty tles. Very well, then, why not go after them? Let us make 

hem clean up or get out of business, But were they as clean as moun- 
tain air, would they be in position to make a fit product if 2,000,000 
tubercular cows are allowed to ur their diseased and puss-filled 
cream into these centralizers’ vats? Can we stop short of a clean-up 
from start to finish of the whole situation? 

* You refer to a centralizer in Michigan who operates 100 cream sta- 
tions and who is a Chicago packer and a large manufacturer of oleomar- 
garine. Is he one of the users of putrid cream? If he is, my resolu- 
tion hits him, and I want it to hit-him hard. Please get this idea fixed 
in your mind. My resolution hits anyone, regardless of his line of busi- 
ness, who puts dirty or disease-laden butter, cream, cheese, or milk 
through interstate commerce into the mouths of babies, men, and 
women. I single out no one class. I strike at a condition. If you 
get hit, it is because you deserve it. If you do not deserve it, you will 
not be touched by my resoluticn. 

You say the oleomargarine manufacturers are trying to give the dairy 
industry a black eye. Do you think the Department of Agriculture 
speaks for the oleo men? the oleo men own and control all the 
dairy publications in this country? Do you read the dairy publications? 
Haye you not seen the repeated indictment of the dairy industry in 
those papers? Whoever brought the indictment, there is evidence 
enough to show that the indictment is probably true, That is what I 
propose to find out. If it is true, then I want every criminal brought 
to the bar of justice. If it is not true, and I hope to God it is not, then 
I want a 4 4 825 t on all this filth continually held under the nose of 
the American public. Mr. Creasy, secretary of the N. 


care not what you call him, he was supposed to deal in butter. 


wares were 1 


National Dairy 
Union, sald to the Committee on Rules on the 11th that he was in 
favor of the investigation. Possibly you may some day see the light 
and realize that if your cows are as pure as you say they are, proof 
other than defamation of others might help your side of the case. 

1 observe you pay your respects to the canning industry of my State, 
Maryland. It is no defense of one industry to point out defects in a 
wholly different industry. I am sure you know that canned goods are 
subject to high temperatures and do not carry disease. Let us take 
up the saving of the lives of 6,000 babies per year and at the same time 
proceed with cleaning up the canning factories in my State. You may 
think, and evidently do, that suffering and disease among children is of 
little or no importance. I can not agree with you. 

You 4 2 suggest that I amend my resolution to include a clean-up 
of slaughterhouses. If I could clean-up to a standard of 100 per cent 
every article of food that goes into interstate commerce I would be 
only too glad to devote the remainder of my life to that work. I am 
attempting to clean up what I regard as the worst offender in the entire 
line of foodstuff. I am glad to say I am receiving the cooperation of 
parnai all of the consuming public. I am sure you will be proud to 

now that you are the only man who has written me in the unfair, 
blind, and biased way in which you have written. 

The charge is iald against the dairy industry. Is it willing to stand 
trial? Its journals already plead guilty to substantial counts in the 
indictment. Fairness to clean dairy men and clean creameries demand 
that the case go to trial. Let the public judge. Let a committee of 
Congress get all the facts. Let us have a verdict one way or the other 
that will settle this question. 


Very respectfully, yours, J. Cunas. LINTHICUM. 


Expatriation Under the Act of March 2, 1907. 
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HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under leave of the House, I in- 
sert in the Recorp a letter from John H. Claus and an opinion 
of Judge Hough, of New York, on expatriation under the act of 
March 2, 1907: 

Uxirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
Montreal, Canada, April 10, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Brxxyr, 
House of Representatives. Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: My attention has been directed to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 30. wherein. on pages 5943 and 5944, in the debate 
preceding passage of the new immigration bill, you are credited with 
certain reference to the writer in connection with the decision rendered 
in the case of an American citizen who had subscribed to the Canadian 
mil‘tary oath in consequence at which he was refused admission to the 
United States at Port Huron, fich., on August 22, 1915. 

As your aliusions to me in the commeat referred to were 5 
misleading us to my connection with the above matter. F feel that 
wili de rdoved tor asking your attention to the -ubjoined, which it 
is ho may dispel the very erroneous impressions which you are 
shown to uow entertain: 

Frank Caswell, aged 39. single. woodworker, born at Harrison, Me., 
in 1876, at the age of 37 migrated to Canada. August 13. 1914, Mr. 
Caswell enlisted in the Canadian military service, subscribing to the 
usual oath In connection therewith, April 7. 1918. he was discharged 
from the service at Salisbury Plains, gland, on account of illness. 
On August 22, 1915, Mr. Caswell applicd for admission to the United 
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States at Port Huron, Mich., stating that he was 
troit for thr 
Co., Mr. Caswel: having displayed a letter from the frm mentioned, 


proceeding to De- 
purpose of taking employment with the Detroit Cabinet 
making bim an offer of a position. The applicant was carefully qurs- 
tioned by the board of specia) Inquiry at Port Huron as to bis birth in 
the United States residence, and enlistment in Canada, and at the con- 
eluston oi his examination the board of special Inquiry acted as follows: 

“In "tor Wiooix. I move to reject the alien before the board as a 
contract laborer. In m inion, Mr. Caswell bas expatriated btm- 
self by taking the oath of allegiance to a forei State, under the terms 
of section 2 of the sct of March 2, 1997, and that he ts therefore an 
alien; and In view of the fact, as shown by the record, that be ts pro- 
ceeding to the United States under promise of employment, that he is 
an alien contract laborer. 

“Inspector Gok EN. 1 second the motion to re 

“Chairman Hopre. I make the motion to reject unanimous.” 

Having been regarded as an alien and excluded as a contract la- 
borer, Mr. Casweil was accorded the ht of appeal, and in mailing the 
record to this office for transmission to the Commissioner General of 
ete our inspector in charge at Port Huron commented as 

ows: 

“Frank Caswell claims to have been born at Harrison, Me., tn 1876. 
He resided continuousiy in the United States until December, 1912, 
when be went to Canada. and has remained there panang ever since, 
his absence from that country being for a brief period while he was to 
military service in Enmand. He returned to Canada from England on 
April 3, 1915. This case binges upon the question of whether or not 

r. Caswell) continues to be a citizen of this country. It is the unani- 


mous opinion of the board that he expatriated himself by taking oath 
of allegiance to a foreign state, as advised under terms of section 2 of 
the act of March 2, 1907, of our naturalization laws, If the board 


correctly interprets section 2 of our naturalization laws, I feel that its 
action was proper, as Caswell is undoubtedly Induced to come to the 
United States under a promise of employmen The case is a technical 
one, and if therefore submitted for a decision.” 

In forwarding the record tn this case to the Commissioner General of 
Immigration. under date of August 27, the following comment was in- 
dul in by the writer: 

“I bare the honor to submit herewith record on a l tn the case 
of Frank Caswel:, aged 39, male, single. a native of the United States, 
excluded at Port Huron, Mich., on August 22 as a contract laborer, 

“Tt will be observed that the board was of the opinion that Mr. Cas- 
well by join ng the Canadian Army had expatriated himself; but this 

mestion appears to have bern decided otherwise by the Department of 


sansa ee the Esther Berryman case, covered by bureau file No. 
“Tf my understanding in this regard is correct, I would ny 


porose that I be furnished with the burean’s views In tbe premises. in 
order that a general letter for the instruction of officers tn this jurts- 
diction may be prepared, as the question is sure to arise in connection 
with many cases in the future, and that the department's decision in 
this particular ease, if favorable to Mr. Caswell, be wired to our Port 
Huron office direct.” 

Under date of September 15. 1915, file No. 540037431, the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration wrote me as follows: 

“Referring to your No. 11035/395 of the 13th instant, relating to 
the case on appeal of one Frank Caswell, excluded at Port Huron, 
Mich., on the 22d nitimo as a contract labcrer, you are advised that 
the case has been referred to the Attorney General for bis opinion as 
to whether Caswe:! had expatriated himself by taking the oath of 
allegiance or of enlistment in joining the expeditionary force from 
Canada to Great Britain. f . 

“As soon as report is had from the office of the Attorney General, 
you will be advised.” 

Under date of October 9, the same bureau file number as above, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration again wrote me as follows: 

„ Referring to the Frank Caswell case {zour 11035/7395), you are ad- 
vised that the board should reconsider bis application for admission 
without relation to the lact he enlisted In the expediti 
Canada to Great Britain s 

“Instructions should be issued by you to the end that hereafter the 
boards will not question the American citizenship of an applicant: be- 
canse of the fact he took the oath of allegiance and enlisted in the 
Canadian forces.“ 

These we MR! ea were very naturaily communicated to all in- 
8 ander my control in a general letter bearing date of October 

The foregoing is the correct history of the case to which you were 
pleased to make reference in the House on March 30, and I believe you 
will find little justification therein for the remark: “ The commissioner 
of immigraticn in Canada ought not to bave presumed to have passed 
on a question of citizenship, but have referred it to the Department of 
Labor at Washington.” 

Absolntely no instructions in advance of those received from the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to which I have alluded above, 
were ever promulgated by me to the inspectors in this Immigration dis- 
trict. with a view to m any way controlli their action in dealing 
with appaga for admission to the United States from Canada, who 
might shown to have been citizens of the United States when en- 
listing in the Canadian military service and subscribing to the oath 
in connection therewith. 

9 all the cireumstances, for immigration purposes, I know 
of no method, other than the one pursued. by which the status of Mr. 
Caswell could have been determined and instructions for the guidance 
of officers under my controi secured. and as the decision rendered ap- 

rs not to have met your concurrence, it would seem that your eriti- 
cism shonld bave been addressed to the Attorney General of the United 
States rather than against the writer. 1 am tempted further to nng- 
gst that you will And the files of our department strongly supporting 

e claim that I am not in the habit of attempting usurpation of the 
rerogatives of the honorable Secretary, by attempting to rule upon such 

portant questions as the one mentioned above, advance of in- 
structions from those higher in 9 

My friends, who have the pleasure of your acquaintance, represent 
you us being an eminently falr man. and as your criticism of the writer 
gained much publicity by reason of the time and place selected for your 
remarks. is it tao much to ask that sou kindly give the same publicity 
to the real facts in the above matter? 

As Congressman Maxx seems to have been interested in the matter 
herein referred to, I am taking the liberty of sending him a copy of this 
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onary force from 


Respectfully, 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE 98 SovTners Drstricr or New 
ORK, 


UNITED STATES EX REL CARL EDWARD ANDERSON V. FREDERICK c. HOWB, 
COMMISSIONER, ETC. 
Hearing on habeas corpus. 

Anderson is a Swede who came to the United States in 1891 and 
appears to have remained here continuously until 1906. He left a wife 
a eblldren in Sweden and never brought them to America, In 1905 
be was duly naturalized and in the year following returned to Sweden, 
There is no disinterested evidence as to bis Intent to remain or return, 
at the time of his departure from the United States. 

Ile did continuously remain in Sweden, tilling a farm which he held 
under a 20-year lease, and owning the house wherein he Hved upon said 
farm, and also paying taxes, unti! 1915, during which time he took no 
steps to register bim-<elf ar an American citizen with any diplomatic or 
consular cer of this country. 

He did not bring with him on returning to America any member of 
bis family. The farm he left in charge of bis children. arrival tn 
New York the immigration authorities found him Insane, also nearly 
8 and, so far as discoverable, without relatives or friends in 
his country. After detention at Ellis Island for a considerable time 
he so far recovered his sanity as to testify before a board of special 
inquiry, and substantially admitted the truth of all the foregoing facts, 
adding, however (in substance), that it had been his intention on re- 
turning to the United States to uitimately bring bis family with hi 
because be was “scared y the war.” He denied 0 ntention 0 
abandoning bis American citizenship, and asserted that he had always 
bad an intention to return at some time, 

Having been held as an alien of the prohthited classes and ordered 

rted by the Secretary of Labor, this writ was taken, 
lav J. Schultz de Brun, for the relator; Harold A. Content, assist- 
ant United States attorney, o 


Hough, D. J.: 

The questions raised by this proceeding are whether under section 2 
of the act of March 2, 1907 (U. 8. Comp. Stat., sec. 8959), or under 
the treaty between the United States and Sweden and Norway of May 
26, 1869 (Malloy’s Treaties, Conventions, etc., between United States 
and Other Powers, Vol. 2. pp. 1758-1761), Anderson is, after more than 
10 years’ residence in Sweden, an alien or a citizen. The question of 
expatriationc—the question whether one gains or loses citizenship b; 
residence in or away from a country—is one that has been discuss 
as long as courts in the United States have spoken. 

There is no doubt that a man may throw off bis allegiance it he 
desires, and the richt so to do is declared to be a natural and inherent 
one by United States Revised Statutes, page 1999, which statute is no 
more than the legislative expression of the doctrine laid down by Mar- 
shall, C. J., In The Venus (8 Crunch. 280), On the other hand. it bas 
been beld with almost complete uniformity that mere residence lu a 
foreign country, even by a naturalized American, has no efect upon 
such person's citizensht 3 v. Peck, 21 Wend.. 380; 26 Wend. 
613. See also Ware v. ner, Fed. Rep.. 810; State v. Adams, 4 
Iowa, 99; and Brown v. United States, 5 Court of Claims, 571.) 

When the law was in such a state as to hold that a man could change 
his citizenship or allegiance at will, and yet foreign residence, no mat- 
ter bow long continued did not per se affect the status of citizenship, 
the matter was certainly ripe for a statutory rule as to the inference 
of intent to be drawn from such residence, intent being preeminently 
a matter as to which presumptions are needed if any certainty is to be 
introduced into decisions. 

Accordingly the act of June 29, 190f (sec. 15, U. 8. Comp, Stat., 
4374), makes a return to the native country of a natural citizen 
under certain circumstances. prima facte evidence of a lack of inten- 
tion on the part of such allen“ to become a citizen and lays him open 
to tion to set aside his certificate. 

we act of 1907 ts its face In pari materia, for it declares that 
when any natural citizen shall bave resided for two years in the 
foreign State from which be came,” it shall be presumed that he has 
ceased to be an American citizen. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court in Mackenzie v. Hare (239 
U. S., 299) discussion Is useless as to the power of Co to lay 
down this rule, The third section of the act ander consideration relates 
to the effect of 1 with a foreigner upon an American woman. 
Mrs. Mackenzie was native born, and had always resided in California. 
She there married a resident unnaturalized Englishman, and was there- 
upon treated as an allen by the election authorities of that State. The 
case upholds their ruling. and it seems to need no argument that if 

by statute can attach the consequence of allenage to the mar- 
riage of a native born with a resident alten it can entail the same con- 
sequences upon the long-continued non ence of a naturalized vitt- 
zen. (It cap not be said that Mackenzie v. Hare is but the recognition 
of an common-law rule, It ts thought that the statute (so far as 
considered in the decision) is no more than a statutory affirmance of 
the Saor on oat but the court's opinion rests upon the statute and not 
on tradition. 

This décision also does away with all arguments that might have been 
founded upon the fact that the act was passed after Anderson left the 
United States for Sweden. for if the statute may conclusively bold a 
female citizen to have elected alienage by marriage it is obvious that 
it may also hold a nonresident naturali cttizen to bave elected a'ten- 
age by his nonresidence. If there is no deprivation of liberty or property 
by one act under the statute, there is none by the other. 

This is thought to be the first litigation of Its kind under this statute, 
although the taw has been upon the books for upwards of eight years. 
This is because of an opinion of the Attorney. General rendered in 1910 
and found in volume 28 of Opinions, at page 

Ry referring to the history of the act as it parsed through the Honses 
of 8 and depending for Interpretation upon the speeches of Mem- 
bers the conclusion was reached that the statute referred only to the 
status of naturalized citizens abroad “when the conditions are a 
parently such as to Indicate that they bave no bona fide Intention 
return and reside in the United States, When a citizen returns to the 
United States the necessity for such protection no longer extsts. and it 
ts falir to assume that with the cessation of the necessity the presump- 
tion created by the act also ceases.” 

There is no such limitation in the act itself. and no obscurity in the 
The same style of interpretation 


was 7 338 the Supreme Court in the Mackenzie case and there 
reject the action of the Department of Labor in respect of 
has been overruled by the 
that view. 


It follows that by force of the statute’ Anderson lately presented 
himscif at the door of this country with a statutory presumption 
against him that he had ceased to be an American citizen by rcason of 
bis long-continued residence in the land of his birth. 

1 think this is a rebuttable presumption, but am Sung of opinion 
that there is nothing in the evidence to sustain the rebulter. It fol- 
Jows that Anderson is an allen, and as such plainly to be excluded upon 
the facts duly found and shown in the return to the writ. 

While the statute is suficient to dispose of this case, the treaty 
obligations between Sweden and the United States are likewise worthy 
of consideration. By the naturalization convention of 1869, supra, It 
was agreed “that if o Swede or Norwegian who has become a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States renews his residence in Sweden or 
Norway without the intent to return to America he shall be held by 
the Government of the United States to have renounced bis American 

citizenshi 
à "The intent not to return to America may be beld to exist when a 

ersom so naturalized resides more than two years in Sweden or 
vorway ” ` 

It is sald that this treaty is not now in force because of the separa- 
tion between those Kingdoms, which occurred In 1905. This is wholly 
erroncous. The collection of treaties above referred to is official, hav- 
ing been compiled under a resolution of the Senate of January 18, 1909, 
and the documents which continued in force as to cacb Kingdom, the 
treaties made by the United Kingdom may be seen as to Norway at 
page 1800 and as to Sweden at page 1724 of volume 2 of Malloy's 
Compendium, 

Thus the treaty calses the same kind of presumption as docs. the 
statute, It is. however further urged that upon the construction of 
the statute contended for by the relator and justified by the opinion 
of the Attorney General the act of Congress overrides the treaty. As 
above set forth, T can not agree with this interpretation of the act; 
but, even If it were otherwise, the admission of aliens and the regula- 
tion of citizenship as distinct from alienage is peculiarly a matter of 
national concern. As to such matters there can be no doubt that 
treaties are the supreme law of the land, a subject treated of with 
reat foree in the address of Hon. F. B Kellogg before the American 
tar Association in 1913 (A. D. A. Repts., vol. 58). * 

‘ho writ is discharged and the relator remanded. 

Marem 31. 1916. 
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HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In run Hotse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 20, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an oration on 
William McKinley by Hon. John J. Sullivan, former United 
States attorney, at the Tippecanoe Club banquet. 

The oration is as follows: 

ORATION ON WILLIAM M’KINLEY, 
{ly Hon. John J. Sullivan, former United States attorney, at the Tippe- 
canoe Club banquet.) 

Here, near his beloved home, near the silent shadows where 
he sleeps in peace, in the bosom of a people he cherished dear, 
where live the sunny memories that lightened his labors and his 
life, where the applauding multitudes worshiped at his shrine, 
where lived and lies, embosomed in fragrant flowers, the gentle 
woman he adored, near where he paid his fond adieus, and said 
his last farewell, we meet to-night to cherish the memory and 
to pay deserving tribute to the imperishable name of William 
McKinley. 

He was a rare student, a brave soldier, an able lawyer, 
n gifted statesman, a born diplomatist, an eloquent orator, 
the leader of the American Congress, a distinguished gov- 
ernor, a people’s President, and a royal man. He was gifted 
with genius and gentleness, and take him all in all, he was 
incomparable among the mighty men of those eventful days, 
when by one stroke of his pen, one empire ended, and another 
Was begun; and where a foreign flag went down and his own 
flag went up, floating forever over the grave of despotic power 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The crown of his rich and royal life was gemmed and jeweled 
with the joy of service to his fellow men; and in the firmament 
of fame his golden memory is as radiant as a blazing star. 

He was an optimist. With unfaltering steps he walked 
through the bush and bramble, along the way, and plucked the 
fairest flower that grows in the fragrant field of life. He was 
gentle, and like the quiet moon in midnight’s sky, his chaste 
memory is a rich serenity and a supreme calm. ‘The golden 
pages of American history are emblazoned with the glory and 
genius of his gifted life. At the shrine of our dead chieftain 
is burning the flaming fire. of love and adoration. Under his 
magic statesmauship the mouths of the hungry were fed, the 
shivering bodies of the naked were clothed, and the gaunt and 
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ghastly specter of unemployment cowered and fled before the 
fiery clouds of industry that crimsoned the midnight sky and 
gave flaming torch to the toiler on his pathway to his happy 
home. He made the full dinner pail the shining and protecting 
shield of American labor, and the famous emblem of the Repub- 
lican Party. He fired the furnaces, gave busy liands to idle toil, 
and made the sunshine of industry light up the dark, dead places 
of Democracy. 


The mills that were closed by the Democrats were opened by 
the Republicans, and the doors of public charity that were 
opened by a Democratic administration were closed by the ad- 
ministration. of William McKinley. They were opened again 
by the administration of Woodrow Wilson, and 4,000,000 unem- 
ployed men and women are at the entrance “watching and 
waiting "—for work and wages. Democratice administrations 
are the rests in sheet music of American history. Silence in 
the shops seem to be “the music of the Union,” to which the 
Democratic Party marks time instead of keeping step. As a 
coiner and creator of crushing chaos the present the adminis- 
tration makes the administration of Grover Cleveland a bright 
and shining light and a thing of joy forever. The two Demo- 
cratic administrations of Cleveland and Wilson are the twin 
lights on the shore that flickered and flashed out when the 
ship of state, dancing on the Democratic rocks of incapacity, 
flew the flag of distress from its shivering mast. In the last 
national campaign the Democratic Party was handicapped by 
the prosperity of the country. In less than six months of Wil- 
son's administration the country was handicapped by the pros- 
perity of the Democratic Party. And why? Wilson has his 
Bryan and his Daniels, but William McKinley had his Elihu 
Root and his John Hay and the experience of his own true, 
tried, and tested statesmanship. 

In eyery Democratic administration of this country there 
has always been a miscarriage in the conduct of national af- 
fairs. One would think in the face of these recurring disasters 
that the Democratic Party would flee in its necessity to the 
scientific experiment. of “the twilight sleep.” The President 
says we haven't had a new idea in 30 years. We give him this 
one. 


Secession and slavery were new ideas, but they were not 
given birth by the Republican Party. So was greenbackism 
and free and unlimited coinage of silver, but they were not 
born in the breast of Republicans. The $100,000,000 war tax 
in time of peace is the newest idea, but a stranger to Repub- 
lican doctrine. Four million idle men is a new idea, but a 
stranger to Republican administration. 

The Democratic Party never gave birth to a new or an old 
iden that eyer lasted longer than the next election. No new 
idea in 80 years! Who is the father of the rural-credit system? 
There is more hope in the heart of every farmer in the world 
since that idea was born in the breast of ex-Ambassador Her- 
rick. This distinguished Republican has flashed the only star 
that shines to-day in the crown of American diplomacy. In 
the archives of our foreign affairs this Republican has written 
the purest and the brightest page. Its heroic luster will shine 
us long as the stars of night. ‘The earth of Paris trembled 
with the giant tread of approaching armies, but the only pro- 
tecting flag that flew in the sky was the glorious banner of 
the Stars and Stripes; and under its precious waving folds, 
representing the power, majesty, and humanity of the United 
States, stood that matchless Republican patriot from Ohio, Myron 
T, Herrick, the bosom companion of our fallen chieftain. Com- 
pare the humiliation to the flag in Vera Cruz to the glory of the 
flag in Paris. In Vera Cruz the idea was new, but Democratic; 
in Paris the idea was as old as the spirit of American valor, 
but Republican. Oh, that we could blot the history of our 
flag in Mexico from the pages of American history! But in 
1916 we will redeem it and place it in the hands of an Ohio 
man to carry it to glory and victory for the party of William 
McKinley. It may be Theodore Burton, that soul and sage of 
statesmanship; it may be WARREN G. Hanbixg, the lord of 
logic, the oracle of oratory; it may be Frank B. Willis, that 
classic champion of the power of the people; and it may be 
the civil hero of the world’s great war, Myron T. Herrick, 
Whoever of the four it may be, he will stand for those great 
principles of protection to American labor and industry that 
placed William McKinley among the immortals. 

In the bright lexicon of Republicanism William McKinley 
believed there was no such clause as “the Nation’s unem- 


ployed.” He believed that there was no ctesural pause in the 


eloquence of industry. To him bad times was a disease in the 
body politic and prosperity was the normal condition of the 
country. He diagnosed the disease, revealed the remedy, and 
gave hope and heart and health to his countrymen. He taught 
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the world that under his policies of protection that men get 
work and wages, and that under Democratic policies they lose 
them both. 

The Republican Party has always been a job giver, the 
Democratic a job loser. He gave the home markets to his own 
country, and in his last speech, gave us the golden key of reci- 
procity for the markets of the world. He loved his country, his 
party, and his people. 

As a lad of 17 he joined the Union Army, and served until 
1885 as sergeant, second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and cap- 
tain of his company. He was promoted on the field of battle 
for gallantry. As commissary sergeant he had charge of sup- 
plies for his company. With such a duty he had no weapon for 
defense or attack. At Antietam, the bloodiest battle of the 
war, he carried coffee to the soldiers on the battle line in the 
midst of a fiery rain of hissing bullets. His valor was wit- 
nessed by the colonel of his regiment, R. B. Hayes, another 
future President of the United States, and was immediately 
recognized by appointment to the staff of that brave man. He 
came home and was admitted to the bar, and soon was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Stark County. After 10 years’ practice 
he proved his fitness for the bar, and in 1876 he was elected to 
Congress for the eighteenth district of Ohio. In Congress he 
made his way to the top, and after 14 years of service, having 
served as chairman of the most important committee, and hav- 
ing become the author of the famous McKinley tariff bill, he 
was defeated. 

In the hour of defeat he stood staunch and steady in his 
fight for the principles of protection, and soon was elected 
governor of Ohio, where he served two terms with great dis- 
tinction as an able executive. In two national conventions, 
as a leader of the Sherman and Harrison forces, he was be- 
sieged by clamoring hosts to desert his candidate and accede 
to the insistent call of himself for the Presidency, but each 
time he turned aside the tempter, and on each occasion he grew 
nearer and dearer to the great American heart. In 1896 he 
was the nominee of the Republicans, and after one of the 
fiercest battles in political history he was elected to the highest 
office in the gift of the people. He guided the destinies of the 
country during the Spanish-American War, and the victories on 
sea and land made us a world empire and struck the flag of 
despotism forever from the western seas. 

He was reelected to the Presidential chair by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, and while delivering a message in golden thought and 
language, was stricken down by the hand of anarchy, and the 
whole world wept, and paid his life the homage of its faith 
and love. 

From prosecutor to President—the mountain top of earthly 
hope, the limit of human ambition, the brightest gem that glit- 
ters In the jewel of human glory. 

He had the classic face of Cæsar, but dimpled with manhood's 
happy smile. In every lineament, his shining countenance was 
Napoleonie in its grace and grandeur. His life was as pure 
and clear as the sparkling brook or the golden streams of the 
dawning sun. In stalwart mind, gentle grace, and courteous 
word, he summoned from the spirit land the very form and 
front of Washington himself. His golden voice was music to 
the enger ear, and his wondrous oratory thrilled the hearts of 
multitudes. His countrymen came to his hearth and home, from 
every spot between the oceans, and they were inspired by his 
matchless presence and princely personality. 

His clearness of conception often concluded argument. He 
saw clear through the darkness into the hopeful horizon of the 
light. His thoughts and words were as pure as a mother’s 
Jove, and his friendships as deep as the ocean. He and Mark 
Hanna were as Jonathan and David. He and Myrcn Herrick, 
as Damon and Pythias. 

He loved the birds flying through God's air, throwing rich 
music from their throats and filling the world with the rapturous 
melody of song. He loved the sun, the moon, and stars, the gold 
and silver triune of the sky. His devotion to his sainted wife 
raised him to heights sublime, and to the women of America he 
was the idol of the home, 

He loved nature. So does every real man. It inspires. In 
the last sad hour, his eyes turned toward the window, and he 
saw the sun shining on the foliage of the waving trees. He 
requested the nursé to move his pillow. She did. How beauti- 
ful.” said he, “are the trees.” 

He loved the Republican Party, he gloried in its triumphant 
history, and we who love his memory, and revere his shining 
deeds, will never falter in our fight to restore to the American 
people, through the party he led and loved, the humane and 
beneficent principles that foster American labor and protect 
American industries, f 


Legislation and Legislative Proposals, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 19, 1916. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am going to insert an article 
bearing date of April 3, 1916, and written by Rev. Jehn A. 
Ryan, D. D., professor of economics in the Catholic University 
of Washington. D. C., and entitled Recent trend of immigration 
legislation and restriction.” ‘This article is a refutation of the 
charge made by certain Members here, notably Messrs. CHAN- 
DLER and Bennet, of New York, and Mr. Gautrvan, of Massa- 
chusetts, that the Burnett immigration bill is largely the result 
of religious prejudice. The article written by Dr. Ryan appeared 
in the weekly press service of the American Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies, of which Rev. Peter E. Dietz is the editor. The 
article is as follows: 


LEGISLATION AND LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS. 


In 1819 a law was passed regulating conditions of 
for collection of statistics. ee re 
e * movement. a bill was introduced 
in Congress in 1838 to exclude idio lunatics, and incurables, and 
persons convicted of infamous crimes, but the bill was not even con- 
sidered. In consequence of the revived “ Know-noth: “~ agitation tol- 
the great immigration after 1848, bills were in uced in Con- 
gress the fifties requiring 21 years’ residence for naturalization, and 
excluding foreign paupers and criminals. They did not become laws. 
In 1 Con; Passed a ee provin for a Commissioner of Im- 
migration, a contract by wh the mi t 
pages for not to exceed one year in payment of his passage. 


In 1882, after several State immigration laws had been declared un- 
constitutional, formally assumed exclusive contro! øver immi- 
gration. Enacted law imposing head tax of 50 cents, excluding those 
convicted of cee except for political offenses, and excluding lunatics, 
Idiots, and those — J to become public charges. State laws mostly 
bad 2 0 steamship companies to give bonds to 1 for im- 
roper {grants. In 1885 Congress enacted law forbi g immigra- 
on of contract laborers. 

In 1891 victims of loathsome and contagious diseases and polygamists 
were added to the excluded classes, and steamship companies were for- 
bidden to solicit or encourage immigration. 

= a bill containing the literacy test was vetoed by President 

0. 


FFP O the head tar. to, $4, and ercdoding 

ana sts. 

In 1907 a law was passed raising the bead tax to $4, and adding to 

the excluded classes imbeciles, feeble-minded, and those whose physical 

or meta! defects might affect their ability to earn a living; a it also 
the stea ip companies to make better provision for steerage 
re. And the Immigration Commission was created. 

In 1913 a bill containing the literacy test was vetoed by President Taft, 

In 1914 an immigration bill was vetoed by President Wilson on 
account of the Hteracy test. 

By treaty with China tn 1880. supplemented by tion in 1 
Chinese laborers were excluded for a period of 10 years, A renewal 
treaty in 1892 continued this exclusion for another 10 years, By 
legis clon in 1902 and 1904 this exclusion was extended indefinitely. 

n rstanding was reached with Ja b 
country refused passports to Japanese laborers g em tion for 
the United States. 

Laws at present in force may be summarized thus: Chinese and 
Japanese laborers are excluded. A bead tax of $4 is im on immi- 
grants. Convicted criminals, except In cases of politi a oe 

e 
defects 


sons afflicted with loathsome and contagious diseases ee 
ic — ty those whose physical ai mental 

their abflity to earn a living; and lunatics, idiots, maniacs, 

es, feeble-minded, ha Eira thng and anarchists are 


assign his 
Repealed 


Bill of 1916 raises head tax to $8, but exempts children under 16; 
adda to the list of excluded classes “ persons of constitutional psyco- 
pathic inferiority —the near mental incompetents; vagrants; persons 
suffering from tuberculosis in any form: persons advocating the unlaw- 
ful destruction of property; Hindus; persons ineligible to citizenship, 
which means Chinese and Japanese: and those over 16 years of age 
who can not read some language; certain relatives of admissible allens 
being exempt from this restrictlon—namely, father or grandfather over 
55, and mether, grandmother, wife, and unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter. Besides the bili strengthens considerably the administrative fea- 
tures of our immigration laws, something which was badly needed. 


OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION. 


the aim of such laws is primarily the welfare of the United 
Rta and, secondarity, the welfare of the Š t. All lation 
has aimed at improving the quality of immigration as to physique, 
efficiency, character, asd intelligence, and one proposed slative 
article also aims to improving the quantity—4t. e., lessening it. ‘he only 
laws affecting the welfare of the immi nt are thore providing for 
better accommodations on vessels, the division of information, the re- 
quirement that steamship companies should carry back persons not 
eligible to admission, the efforts of some State laws to encourage 
immigration. 


Evident! 


RESTRICTION. 


ble methods of improving the quality there may 
ts for one of three reasons—delinquency and 
and lowered standard of living. 

inquency and dependence do not seem to be sufficiently t to war- 
rant restriction, and while assimilation is considerably slower among 
the new than the old 1 plore ng on account of differences of quality, 
the difficulty is not so great as to warrant restriction of their numbers 
on the sole ground of assimilation. The — in manners, outlook, 
ideals in the second generation is so great that the difficulty is only 
emporary. 

The lowered standard of living is the main justification for restric- 
tion, and it is probably the reason behind the greater part of the agita- 
tion. Between two-thirds and four-fifths of the adult males of the 
country received less than $750 a year, and real wa; have declined 
from 10 to 15 per cent since 1890. The great majority of the new 
immigrants nto the unskilled industries, thereby overstocking the 
market for that kind of labor and bringing down the wages. They do 

not become farmers, as 80 1 occurred with the old immigra- 

tion. The supply of unskilled labor should be reduced. The Immigra- 

tion Commission was unanimous on this point. 
are: The requirement of a 
contract enabling the immigrant to command ving wages ; e re- 
n per cent of the 


9 
De 


ressed, hut charit 

ven, instead of developing a proletariat; and we want to keep 
example of genuine democracy and of a better distribution of wealth 
than exists in Europe, Thus we can serve humanity better than by 
enabling a comparatively small een of the op of Europe 
to better their condition very slightly. 

The superficial objectors find fault with the literacy test because it 
does not guarantee character, something that It was not meant to do. 
It is primariiy a method of affecting 9 not quality. Others 
denounce it as the outcome of bigotry, but this factor is relatively 
unimportant n the movement; besides, the device ought to be Judged 
on its merits. It is regrettable that Catholics will not consider more 
the economic argument for restriction. Others object that the country 

de If that means that a la group will be 


there is a constant ov ty of unskill 
are th: 


The selfish persons 
prefits through ch labor, at less than living wages. 
prefer Chinese and Japanese laborers if they could get 
do not deserve serlous consideration. 

CONCLUSION, 

With the Burnett bill passed we shall have suficient legislation to 
improve the quality, provide for assimilation, and protect the standard 
of life that is required for decent living. The religious-persecution 
exemption from the literacy test is unfair and unnecessary. 


Naval Stores. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 20, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, if there be any class of citizens of 
the United States who have been “ hard hit” by reason of con- 
ditions brought about by the European war, it is the naval- 
stores operators in the pine belt of the South. The results of 
a lifetime's effort which had carried many of them to pros- 
perity huve been swept away within a space of 18 months. 
While their naval-stores operations were conducted on broad 
lines, some of them having 40 and 50 mules, wagons, and ex- 
pensive equipment and plants for the manufacture of spirits 
and rosin from the crude gum, the sudden depression of prices 
brought about by the cutting off of the foreign market has re- 
duced, I would say, 90 per cent of the operators to bankruptcy 
or to the verge of bankruptcy. 

In many instances the laborers at the naval-stores plants 
have been compelled to work without wages and simply for 
the bare necessities of life and a place to live. The operators 
have seen their leases on timber expire without realizing a 
cent’s profit; have had their splendid mules, that cost from 
$450 to $600 a pair, sold at sheriff's sales; have had their 
outfits put up at auction and sold by the sheriff because of 
circumstances beyond their control and by reason of the closed 
markets for the products of their business. 

If any class of our citizens deserves help along the lines of 
their business, and who will be grateful for assistance on the 


line of conserving the timber, of standardizing the product of, 


that timber, of making better products that will bring better 
prices, it is the naval-stores operators of the pine belt. While 
the appropriation is small, at the same time it will go a long 
way in solving methods of conservation and standardization 
that is much needed by these people. 

It has been shown that when worn-out fields are protected 
from fire that a crep of pine timber will be produced in 20 
years, that is very lucrative when worked by naval-stores 
operators, And above all, there should be some consideration 
for the young and growing timber before this industry shall be 
blotted out from the industries of the pine belt. 

The cotton producers and the tobacco producers have griev- 
ously and greatly suffered, but I dare say that no class, not 
even those classes, have been placed in such dire straits as 
rapidly and with such destruction to all the resources upon 
which they were dependent, as the naval-stores operators have 
in the last two years. 

Congress can not do better work or investigate along more 
important lines than to provide a means that will help this 
class of citizens. The appropriation should not only remain 
in this bill, but should be increased. 


An Open Letter to the Antisaloon League of Oregon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON N. MOARTH UR, 


OF OREGON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 21, 1916. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, | desire to print a copy of a 
letter which I have this day mailed to the Antisaloon League of 
Oregon, in answer to certain false and libelous charges made 
against me by that organization. The letter is as follows: 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1916. 
ANTISALOON LEAGUE OF OREGON, 
Stock Exchange Building, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: My attention has been called to a circular re- 
cently published by the Antisaloon League of Oregon which is 
not only false and libelous, but which contains matter tbat 
seriously reflects upon my rights, reputation, and conduct as a 
Member of Congress, This circular Charges me with bad faith 
becuuse of my refusal to support the proposed prohibition amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution and seeks to convey the im- 
pression that I am in league with criminals and am opposed to 
law enforcement. It is true that I have made the statement that 
I shall vote against the national prohibition amendment, but my 
attitude in this matter is the result of the vote on State-wide 
prohibition in my district on the day of my election to Congress, 
On that day the people of Oregon adopted State-wide prohibition, 
but my district rejected it, aud. as 1 had previously agreed to 
regard the district vote on Stute-wide prohibition as an instruc- 
tion to me upon the national question, I feel iL honor bound to 
fulfill my pledge. I shall, therefore, oppose national prohibition | 
until the people of my district direct me otherwise or until it 
beromes evident that they have changed their minds. 

Under the initiative power vested In them by the constitution 
of the State the people have the right to vote on this question 


nt any regular election or to puss a directory law asking their 


Congressman to vote in a specific way upon any question before 
Congress. I have no prejudice on this question and am ant- 
mated only by a desire to represent the views of the majority of 
my constituents, I do not intend, however, to disregard a cam- 
paign pledge, which I made in good faith, in order to please any 
group or faction who may undertake to deliver my vote to a 
measure with which the people of my district are not in sym- 
pathy. I shall take my orders from the people—not from 
carpetbag leaders or self-appuinted political bosses. 


HUTTON PROPOSES SECRET AGKEEMENT, 


My attitude in this matter is satisfactory to a large majority 
of my constituents. but a little group of professional politi- 
clans who have been imported from other States to fill high- 
salaried positions in your organization have vainly attempted to 
induce me to change my position, and thereby stultify myself. 
Mr. R. P. Hutton, your superintendent, has even sought to in- 
duce me to enter into a secret agreement with Dr. E. C. Din- 
widdie, representative of the Antisaloon League here at Wash- 
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ington, to the effect that I disregard my campaign pledges and 
vote to submit the national prohibition amendment. As a con- 
sideration for this proposed secret compact Mr. Hutton held 
out the promise that Mr. E. V. Littlefield, my principal opponent 
in the coming primary election, would not enter the race. It is 
needless to say that this proposal was ignored by me. 

CINCULAR is LIBELOUS. 

The circular which your organization has distributed through- 
out my district is libelous, in that it reflects on my character 
and integrity. Among other things, it says: 

“PAT” MCARTHUR gives license to California booze-boosting, home- 
destroying defiers of Oregon laws. 

This statement is not only false in every particular but is 
libelous under section 3519 of Lord’s Oregon Laws. You know 
that I have nothing whatever to do with the California liquor 
dealers who are shipping their goods into Oregon. You know 
full well that liquor shipments into Oregon are made under 
authority of a law which you yourselves proposed at the last 
session of the Oregon Legislature, and which your candidate 
for Congress, Mr. E. V. Littlefield, supported as a member of 
that legislature. You know in your hearts that your charge 
that I give license to California dealers is willfully false. Your 
circular is replete with false and libelous statements, and con- 
tains a nauseating cartoon that should be enough to disgust all 
decent people with your methods, I blush with shame to think 
that houses of worship have been defiled by the circulation of 
these filthy, libelous circulars and that they have been widely 
distributed among Sunday-school children. A decent regard 
for the house of God and the innocence of childhood would 
prevent the circulation of these disreputable publications in 
such places. Under the section of Lord’s Oregon Laws above 
referred to you are chargeable with political criminal libel, 
which is punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not 
less than two nor more than five years. 

VOTERS URGED TO COMMIT PERJURY. 8 

The circular in question is also a criminal publication in that 
it seeks to induce the electors of the third congressional district 
of Oregon to commit the crime of perjury. Among other things 
the circular says: 

We are not Republicans. We are dry Independents. We go where the 
fight is. Since the only chance to crack ze is in the Republican 
primary, we are registered as Republicans and shall vote for the nomi- 
nation of Judge E. V. Littlefield and submission of national prohibi- 
tion on May 19. Will you spoil a good ngat by Keeping out of it? 
Register Republican before April 19 and vote for Judge Littlefield in 
the Republican primary on May 19. 

Section 2 of chapter 225 of the Laws of Oregon for 1915 pro- 
vides that an elector in registering must swear that he is a 
member in good faith of the party in which he seeks to register, 
and section 19 of the same act provides that any person who 
shall swear falsely to any affidavit required by said act shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury. You admit your own perjury in 
connection with your registration as Republicans and you show 
further evidences of your criminality by seeking to suborn 
others to swear falsely. ‘Fhe penalty for perjury or suborna- 
tion of perjury under the laws of Oregon is imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for not less than two nor more than five years, 

BOAST OF LARGE CAMPAIGN FUND. 

I mention these acts of libel, perjury, and subornation of 
perjury in order to show your thoroughly disreputable methods, 
I have been told on good authority that you boast of a fund of 
$50,000 which will be spent to accomplish my defeat at the 
coming primaries. You have stated that you intend to make 
an example of me in order that Congressmen in general will not 
dare to oppose your program. The public is entitled to know 
of your corrupt methods and of the brazen boast that a fund 
of $50,000 is available to bring about the defeat of a Member 
of Congress who has announced his determination to fulfill 
his campaign pledges and keep faith with his constituents, 

DOES MR. LITTLEFIELD APPROVE? 

In addition to its printed libel, its efforts to suborn perjury, 
and its disgusting cartoon, your circular contains a picture of 
Mr. E. V. Littlefield. It is evidently published and circulated in 
the interests of his candidacy. It is hard for me to believe 
that Mr. Littlefield approves of your action in printing and dis- 
tributing your disreputable circular, but his failure to repudiate 
it and his continued silence upon the subject indicates his 
acquiescence. 

` DISTRICT ATTORNEY ASKED TO INVESTIGATE. 

I have called the attention of the district attorney of Mult- 
nomah County to your circular and have requested him to in- 
vestigate all facts and circumstances surrounding its author- 
Ship and publication and to prosecute all guilty parties. 

I am certain that the rank and file of the honest and sincere 
“people of which the Antisaloon League of Oregon is composed 


had nothing to do with the publication of the circular in ques- 
tion and do not sanction it, The guilty parties are undoubtedly 
the professional politicians who are on the pay roll of your 
organization. 


Yours very truly, C. N. McArtruer. 


South Side Waterways of Long Island. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 4, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, of the many problems which con- 
front a nation, few are of greater importance than those per- 
taining to transportation. Production and consumption are 
linked together by communicstion. Each is dependent upon the 
other, and the three working in harmony form the basis of our 
domestic and industrial welfare. Our prosperity in times of 
peace and our safety in times of war to a very large extent rest 
upon an efficiently managed, well-regulated, and economically 
operated system of transportation. 

Much has been said and written about the part played by our 
railroads in developing our resources—achievements indicative 
of the virility, energy, and faith of the Nation. Let me say a 
word in reference to our neglected canals, once potent factors 
of commerce, and which, in my opinion, are destined in the not 
distant future to regain the favor they once enjoyed and the 
importance they formerly possessed. Our forefathers, realizing 
the value of canals and improved waterways in the development 
of the country, planned and carried forward to completion in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century many enterprises of this character. With the advent 
and rapid expansion of the railroad, however, interest in water- 
ways lagged, and this important aid to our industrial growth 
was neglected. 

Within the past few years the congestion of traffic on our 
railroads caused by the enormous growth of our population 
with its increased power of consumption—a corollary of the 
Nation’s material prosperity—has made us realize the need of 
additional facilities for the transportation of the products of 
our industries. 

The importance of a well-devised and judiciously located canal sys- 
tem as a factor in the material development aud substantial progress 
of a country is apt to be underestimated by most men in these days 
of multiplied railway communication, 

This quotation from the pen of A. Barton Hepburn, Esq., is 
worthy of serious thought and consideration. While water 
routes may in certain classes of freight rival transit by land, 
canal and river borne traffic primarily supplements rather than 
competes with the railroads, 

Previous to the introduction of the steam engine, less than 100 
years ago. mankind was dependent upon the slow and costly 
method of transportation by animal power, supplemented by 
canals and waterways. Canals are among the most ancient 
of man’s works. Far back in the twilight of antiquity, in those 
remote ages when authentic history emerges from the mists of 
tradition and legend, we find those old civilizations of China, 
along the Euphrates, and in the Valley of the Nile utilizing man- 
made waterways to transport their products from place to place. 

Europe began her great canal systems in the twelfth century, 
under the lead of the Dutch, whose lands were peculiarly adapted 
to canalization. For centuries Holland pushed forward the 
work, until to-day cargoes can be shipped by barges to every 
part of the country. With an area of 12,741 square miles, this little 
Kingdom has 2,400 miles of canals. Belgium, the most densely 
populated nation in the world, probably has the most complete 
waterway system of any country. With 2,600 miles of railways 
this great industrial and agricultural nation has 1,400 miles of 
navigable waterways, costing over $100,000,000, upon which it 
depends as the principal means of transportation. France has 
10,500 miles of waterways, of which over 3,000 are canals, 
the system penetrating into all the districts, furnishing cheap 
transportation between the Interior and the seacoast. In the 
past 100 years France has spent nearly $500,000,000 upon these 
public waterways. 

Following the Franco-German War Prince Bismarek under- 
took the extension and modernizing of the German waterways, 
by which her water-borne traffic has been increased to enormous 
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proportions. Cheap water transportation has been a potent fac- 
tor in the industrial development of the Empire and of ines- 
timable value in the handling of her military forces. 

In Great Britain there are 4,673 miles of inland canals, nearly 
all of which ure privately owned and operated, upon which 
over a third of the domestic trade of England is carried, 

Austria-Hungary in the past 50 years has by an expenditure 
of $100.000,000 on waterway improvements more than doubled 
her water tonnage. 

In Russia the construction of canals, inaugurated by Peter the 
Great, has been pushed forward at the cost of many millions of 
dollars, 

In 1893 Greece completed the Corinth Canal, 4 miles in length, 
between the Gulf of Corinth and the Saronic Gulf, which 
shortens the distance between the Ægean Sea and Adriatic 
by 200 miles, Owing to the narrowness of the channel—70 feet— 
and the strong tidal currents this canal has not proved a suc- 
cess. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Italy have all entered 
extensively into the work of canal construction, which has 
proved most efficacious in developing their resources and stimu- 
lating their commerce. Canada has completed many extensive 
canal projects and has expended 5110. 000.000 upon artificial 
waterways. The Dominion is now contemplating the construc- 
tion of another great canal to parallel the Welland, connecting 
Lakes Onturio and Erie. In China canals for ages have been 
the principal means for transportation. constituting a vast net- 
work of waterways connecting the principal cities of that vast 
nation, The world’s most famous canal is the Suez, projected 
by De Lesseps and opened to commerce in 1869. This cana, 
which is about 90 miles in length, is carried on the company’s 
books at a valuation of $136.000,000, Its high record of tonnage 
in a single year stands at 25.775.000 tons. and of passengers pass- 
ing through 282.235, producing a revenue of nearly $27,000,000. 
Under the skill; determination, and foresight of America the 
Panama Canal. the greatest engineering feat of the ages, will 
add to the commerce of the world another trade route. This 
great lock canal, 50 miles in length from deep water to deep 
water, having a minimum depth of 41 feet and a width of 
300 feet. cost the United States, including all charges, over 
$375.000.000. 

I have briefly outlined the attitude of other nations in regard 
to this subject to show its importance in their development. 
We annually appropriate vast sums for the improvement of our 
own rivers and harbors, a policy essential for the promotion of 
our trade and commerce. I believe we should give greater con- 
sideration to our canals than we have done, for the time has 
arrived when we can profit by their construction. We have done 
but little comparatively; and, while we possess 4.479 miles of 
canals and 48,000 miles of other waterways, our canals, with but 
few exceptions, are so antiquated as to be of little commercial 
value, 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to lay before this House a project which 
merits the favorable consideration of the Government; it is 
meritorious, feasible, and certain in its reward. I refer to the 
South Side waterways of Long Island, and desire as briefly as 
I can to mention its most salient features. Long Island, known 
in the Algonquin tongue as Sewanahaka, is undoubtedly of 
glacial origin. Stretching along its northern side in slightly 
converging lines, is a series of hills—the deposit of ancient ter- 
minal moraines, with elevations of from 150 to 384 feet above 
sea level. The south side consists of an unbroken plain of strati- 
fied drift flanked by a chain of shallow bays and narrow chan- 
nels, separated from the ocean by a fringe of sandy beach. This 
protecting bar extends in nearly a straight line from the west 
end of the Island at New York Harbor eastward a distance of 
about 70 miles. The project, which has been discussed and ad- 
yvocated for many years, proposes to connect by a continuous 
channel this series of inland bays, of which all but two are 
already confluent, and thus open up a great water route from 
New York to all the towns situated on the south side and eastern 
end of the Island. The present water connection between these 
communities and the city is through the tide-swept inlets and 
thence along the coast on the ocean side of the bar. For vessels 
of small tonnage and light draft this is at all times dangerous. 

The most important of these bays, commencing at the west, are 
Jamaica, Hempstead, South Oyster, Great South, Moriches, 
Shinnecock, and Peconic. They vary in width from a few hun- 
dred yards to as much as 5 miles. Jamaica Bay is connected 
with the Atiantic Ocean by Rockaway Inlet, and also with 
Sheepshead Bay. This latter bay was formerly connected with 
Gravesend Bay, a part of New York Harbor, by Coney Island 
Creek. Hempstead Bay is connected with the ocean by two 
inlets—East Rockaway and Jones—while the Great South 
Bay, the largest of all. bas an outlet through Fire Island Inlet. 
Moriches and Shinnecock Bays have no direct connection with 


the sea. A channel, part natural, part artificial, connects the 
Great South Bay with the bays to the eastward and by means 
of a canal, between Shinnecock Bay and Peconic, built 25 years 
ago by the State at a cost of $200,000, it is possible to operate a 
small boat through the greater part of these waters. 

The upland aleng the northern shore of these bays consists of 
a series of low promontories separated from each other by 
creeks and tide-swept meadows. In close proximity to the shore 
a great highway extends the entire length of the Island, passing 
through many large and prosperous villages, including Inwood, 
Lawrence, Cedarhurst, Woodmere, Lynnbrook, Rockville Center, 
Freeport. pequa, Amityville, Babylon, Bay Shore, Islip, 
Sayville, Bayport, Patchogue, Bellport. the Moriches, Eastport, 
Westhampton, Quogue, and Good Ground. Bordering on Ja- 
maica Buy are the Kockaways, part of the city of New York. 
To the eastward of the canal route are the Hamptons, Wainscott, 
Watermill, and Amagansett. All these towns extend along the 
shore line and are as accessible by water as by railroad. In 
fact, In most eases water communication will be the most con- 
venient. The communities nearest New York have developed so 
rapidly within the past few years that to-day they form a con- 
tinuous stretch of residences and business blocks. This great 
system of protected inland bays lies practically fallow, due to 
the absence of connecting canals. The project presents no se- 
rious problem of engineering and offers no difficulties that can 
not be easily overcome. The work consists of deepening and 
widening a few channels, cutting a short eanal, and building a 
few bridges, Before summarizing the advantages to be derived 
by the construction of this waterway let me refer to the devel- 
opment which is now going forward in Jamaica Bay, one of the 
links in the chain, having as its objective the increase of the 
harbor facilities of New York and the construction of one of the 
world’s greatest terminal harbors. 

From the report of the Chief of Engineers: 


Jamaica Bay is an tndente ton in the south shore of Long Island, the 
entrance being about & miles east of the Narrows, New York Harbor. 
The bay Includes a total area of about 181 square miles, and is se. 
rated from the Atlantic Ocean by Rockaway Beach. The project for he 
improvement of tùis bay is a cooperative one, for neato} a general 
harbor in Jamaica Bay by dredging ap entrance channel a protecting 
It by one or twv jetties. as may prove necessary, and by dredging a main 
interior channe a'vag the west and north side of the bay, at the expense 
of the N States, the 8 of New York to make these channels of 
service by aredging sapni ulkbeading the water front, and making 
suitable highway and rai. connections with the upland. It provides 
for making and maintaining a channel with width of 500 feet aud depth 
of 18 ees lọ oc increased as the needs of commerce ulre and as may 
be further authorized by Congress to a width of 1 feet for the 
entrance channel and 1000 reet for the interior channel, and to a 
maximum depth througbout of 30 feet. The tength of channel included 
in the project Is 12 miles; tidal variations 43 feet. Approved estimate 
of cost to the United States for original work pot to exceed $7,430,000 
in any event; to the city of New York, from $13,500,000 to $70,000,000, 
according to ‘the extent of works undertaken. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE PROJECT. 

Long Island, with a length of 123 miles and an area of 1,365 
square miles, has a total population of 2.432.115, of which the 
major portion live along the line of the proposed waterway. 
This vast aggregation of people demands increased facilities of 
transportation. In the development of the villages on the shores 
of the bays great quantities of building material are annually 
consumed. Brick, lumber, cement, and tiling, as well as much 
of the hardware, naturally belong to water traffic. Coal and 
material for read construction can be transported far more 
cheaply by boat than by cars. Several of the large oil com- 
panies now operate supply boats in the delivery of gasoline, 
an item of vast importance to the automobile owners and buy- 
men of Long Island. This canal would enable boats to dis- 
charge their cargoes in the very center of the towns. Traffic 
would operate both ways, for the farmers could deliver their 
products at the docks built on the canal laterals, to be shipped 
to the markets in New York at less expense than by rail. To 
the baymen engaged in fishing or the dredging of oysters this 
canal would be of inestimable value. for in their own boats, 
without the expense of reshipping, they could carry their catch 
direct to the dealers in the city. With the development of the 
gasoline marine engine. water transportation has undergone a 
vast change in the past few years and is destined to revolutionize 
our system of distribution. In addition to giving us increased 
freight facilities, and thereby lowering the rates of transporta- 
tion, this canal would stimulate business aml commercial de- 
velopment along its entire length. By placing the dredged mate- 
rial upon the marshes new areas would be created for cultiva- 
tion, which would add greatly to the assessed valuation of the 
State as well as providing additional land for homeseekers. 

It may be asked. and properly so, what help will Long Island 
give to the undertaking; what cooperation will the State of 
New York lend to the enterprise? Mr. Speaker, permit me to 
suy In behalf of the district whose commission I hold as Mem- 
ber of this House that in the full conviction of its merit we 
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stand ready to give not merely our enthusiasm but are ready 
to support our faith with our gold. For every dollar which 
the Federal Government appropriates for the project we will 
expend an equal amount. 

Another project worthy of favorable consideration is the con- 
struction of a canal from Jamaica Bay to Flushing Bay across 
the Island, a development which will be of utmost importance 
to the industrial expansion of the Borough of Queens, which is 
fast becoming a great manufacturing center. Here in the great 
city of New York. with a constant demand for factory sites 
and transit facilities, an opportunity is afforded of adding 
tremendously to the resources of the State and increasing the 
industrial growth of the Nation. 5 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of increasing the commerce of 
the Nation and augmenting the prosperity of a large number 
of the citizens of the Empire State, Long Island, which contrib- 
utes its full quota to the revenues of the Government, which 
Stands now and always for the development of the country and 
which responds to every impulse in the great forward move- 
ment of our civilization, submits its claim for consideration to 
Congress and appeals to every gentleman of this House to 
support the South Side Waterways Improvement. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF Tun PROJECT. 


By the River and Harbor act of March 2, 1907, a preliminary 
examination was authorized of a proposed inland route on the 
southern shore of Long Island from Jamaica Bay to Peconic 
Bay, through the Great South Bay and adjacent waters, with a 
view of obtaining a channel 100 feet wide and 6 feet deep with 
lateral canals. 

The proposition embraced 84 miles, of which 76 miles were for 
the direct route and 8 for laterals. 

On July 17, 1907, Col. Knight reported adversely to the 
project. 

In 1908 the case was reopened by the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and the Board of Engineers reported that 
they had “reached the conclusion that the interests involved 
are now sufficient to warrant a full investigation.” A survey 
was duly authorized in 1909 with Col. Knight in charge of the 
work. A report on the undertaking, through pressure of other 
work, was delayed until 1914, when Col. Roessler, of the Corps 
of Engineers, rendered an unfavorable report which was con- 
curred in by Gen. Black. As a result of this report an apneal 
was taken and hearings were held in Washington on April 22 
and May 19, 1914, at which time many gentlemen interested 
in the enterprise appeared and strongly advocated the under- 
taking. It was then intimated that there would be extensive 
cooperation, both from the towns and the State, and as a result 
the board recommended that the matter be reconsidered. Car- 
rying out this recommendation, Maj. Dent, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, held a meeting in New York on January 18, 1914, at which 
time interested parties again urged the importance of the canal. 
It was suggested at this meeting that local interests cooperate 
by providing the following: 

(A) Right of way sufficient for the proposed canal and suffi- 
cient to ultimately increase the cross section to 100 feet wide 
and 12 feet deep. 

(B) All bridges over the canal. 

(C) Disposal area for the propesed canal, for its enlarge- 
ment as above, and for materials to be dredged during mainte- 
nance operations for 20 years. 

(D) Lateral canals connecting with the main channel. 

At this conference a proposed bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $995.000 by the State of New York to further the work 
was approved, and in discussing it Maj. Dent said: 

As I understand the intent of this bill, it is that the State of New 
York shall furnish the right of way for the proposed waterway, 
leaving all dredging to be done by the United States. Now, in con- 
nection with the right of way, there has, of course, to be considered 
the subject of bridges to continue the rights of way across the pro- 

canal, and this bill proposes to take care of those, also. There 

s one other subject in which the localities are able to materially coop- 
erate with the United States, and that is by provision for areas for 
the disposition of the dredged material. In most cases this becomes a 
matter of filling in swamp lands, and while the bill does not contem- 
plate the purchase of swamp lands for that purpose, in my report 1 
shall include as one of the requirements that the localities furnish 
areas for the disposal of material for constructing a 6-foot canal, as 
originally 88 and for enlarging tbat to a 10-foot canal. a subject 
on which I am vot allowed to report at the present time, and for the 
disposal of material in course of maintenance of this canal for a period 
of 20 years. 

After several gentlemen had spoken in reference to the sub- 
ject, Maj. Dent requested that the matter of disposal areas be 
considered. Supervisors Smith, of Hempstead, and Cocks, of 
Oyster Bay, both stated that in their opinion their respective 
towns would furnish facilities for the disposition of dredge 
material. It was also stated that other towns along the route 
would cooperate in this matter. 


Maj. Dent, continuing, said: 


Before it is possible that any work can be done on this canal, the 
matter will have to pass through the hands of Congress, and for that 
reason a considerable delay in months from now is absolutely to be 
expected. The usual form to follow under these conditions is that 
money shall not become available antil these rights of way and lands 
for other purposes have been set aside. 1 do not think that the matter 
is in sufficiently definite form to get definite relinquishments at the 
present time, 

On January 30, 1915, Maj. Dent made a favorable report on 
the subject, with the proviso that the State of New York lend its 
cooperation as outlined in the proposed bill. This report has 
not yet been acted upon by the board, the matter being held in 
abeyance pending the action of the State authorities. 

In pursuance of an act passed by the legislature soon after 
this hearing, calling upon the State engineer to investigate and 
report his findings, Mr. Williams, the State engineer, reported 
as follows: > 

I believe that a majority of the people of the south shore of Lon 
Island desire the construction of this canal; that if properly constructed 
and of the proper dimensions such a canal would form a continuation 
of the Barge nal system and would afford an opportunity for com- 
mercial development on certain sections of Long Island; that it would 
form part of the national intercoastal system, the completion of which 
is to much desired; that I have been informed and believe that such 
a canal would serve as part of the national-lefense scheme; that as 
to the cost of the necessary right of way, including the erection of 
necessary structures, bridges, etc., I have formed no opinion for the 
reason set forth aboye, but that if the cost of the right o byte does not 
prove to be excessive and the United States Government will billd a 
channel of a size and type conforming to Barge Canal dimensions, it 
would seem to me as though there might be an opportunity to add to 
the commercial waterways of the State an important link, 


Respectfully submitted. 

Frank M. WILLIAMS, 
State Engincer and Surveyor. 

In the session of 1916 a bill, having the indorsement of Senator 
Thompson and Assemblymen MeWhinney, Murphy, and Tal- 
mage, was introduced appropriating $995,000 “to provide for 
securing lands and rights of way for a proposed canal and 
appurtenances, to be constructed by the Federal Government on 
Long Island. and for aiding such construction, and making an 
appropriation therefor.” 5 

This bill is still being considered by the legislature. 

ROUTE. 

The route of the canal is naturally divided into four sections, 
as follows: 

First. The Far Rockaway section, which traverses the uplands 
and salt marshes between Jamaica Bay and Hempstead Bay. 

Second. The Hempstead and South Oyster Bay section. 

Third. The Great South Bay section, traversing the open bay 
between Bubylon and Bellport. 

Fourth. The Moriches-Shinnecock section, extending from 
Bellport to Peconic Bay. 

Section No. 1 offers the most difficulties and will be the most 
expensive to construct, as it cuts the high ridge of ground which 
connects Far Rockaway with the main part of the Island, upon 
which are many costly buildings. Any route across this strip 
will cost in the purchase of the right of way and the construe- 
tion of the necessary bridges four or five times as much as the 
excavation work of the canal. 

Estimates of cost: 

Section No. 1: 


PN ea yest ass Ron = Sead ia tae, $600, 000 
Excavatlon SE ee 297, 000 
C ay tn Sa a yO Reg Sp acy O Oe 290, 000 
$1, 187, 000 
Section No. 2; 
Excavation (main canal) 2222 153. 000 
Excavaticn (laterals) a a k 115, 000 
— — 268, 000 
Section No. 3, nominal. 
Section No. +: 
FC 202. 000 
Zain — NCR Rel Sa 100, 000 
ieee sss a meee aerate races 62, 000 
— — 364, 000 
Senne . hte es cea papain eee 75, 000 
1, 894, 000 


To make this canal of the greatest benefit and prevent a 
monopoly of terminal facilities a lateral canal from the .trunk 
line should be constructed to every village, terminating in a 
large basin, along which warehouses and landings should be 
built for public use. 

Maj. Dent, in support of his recommendation, summarized the 
arguments in favor of the canal as follows: 


(a) Due to its proximity to New York City and to its location on the 
water, the shores of Great South Bay are ing rapidly developed for 
residential use. 

(b) In the course of this development large quantities of building 
materials, paving materials, etc., are required, and such materials can 
be most economically transported by water. 

(e) In the larger communitivs there is an opportunity for the es- 
tablishment of depots for the supply of coal, ice, ete., which can also 
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be most economi transported by water. ‘This traffic should rapidly 
increase as the communities w in size. 

(d) In the oem of the development of water-front chan- 
nels from the bay inland can be dredged by local in A through 
channel connecting these side channels is an essential feature before 
they can be fully utili 

Ce Barge trafic between New York City and the aren to be reached 
by the proposed channel is under present conditions sub, to many 
interruptions, due to weather conditions, and is regarded as extra 
5 The proposed channel would make such traffle safe at all 


H The 8 channel will provide a sight of way for a channel 
of larger dimensions should the necessity for such larger dimensions 
become apparent, The cost of such 1 of way will = less if it is 
obtained now than if its purchase is eg fe 

(g) A constant increase in traffic is to expected. 


I regret that time does not permit me to review the many 
arguments advanced by gentlemen of influence, whose opinions 
are worthy of the most serious consideration. I will, however, 
give the views of three experts on shipping matters. 

J. H. Williams, of the Williams Line of towboats, New York: 

There is not the pee can pa doubt but what such a canal would be of 
great benefit to all pping interests. 

E. Platt Stratton, noted shipping expert: 


The 8 = deep inland waterways has been demonstrated in France, 
* d recently in England on the Manchester 1. There is 
more to be ee by such systems in this country on account of the 
greater len of haul to and about our seaboard. 


Mr. B. W. King, of the King’s Transportation & Supply Co., 
New York: 


There is no 1 tr about the practicability or the profitable busi- 
ness and benefits that would be derived on the realization of such a 
water route on the south side and cast end of Long Island. 

The project has been indorsed by and received the hearty 
support of the New York Waterways Association, town and 
county boards, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, civic 
organizations, public officials, and men of standing from all sec- 
tions of Long Island, to whom sincere thanks are due from all 
of us who are interested in this important enterprise. To show 
the urgent need of the canal let me cite the growth of Long 
Island in recent years and that of the State from the first census. 


Population by counties, 


1018.— wedi AE peaches AIRI u peek 00 9,778, $17 

Long Island furnishes homes to more people than reside in the 
combined States of Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. 


Brief notes on the great canals of the United States. 
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The old Erie Canal, conceived by Gov. Clinton, as originally 
built had a depth of 34 feet and cost about $7,000,000. Its suc- 
cessful operation gave a great impetus to inland transportation, 
and in 1850 the canals of New York were carrying 81 per cent 
of all traffic handled. Before 1837 the canal, which by that 
time had cost $10,000,000, had earned $15,000,000 in tolls, Then 
with the development and rapid extension of the railroads the 
tide turned, and by 1875 water-bound traffic had fallen to 34 
per cent, and by 1908 to less than 4 per cent. In 1862 the canal 
was enlarged both in depth and width. In 1905 the State of 
New York began the construction of the Erie Barge Canal, the 
route in the main following the old Erie Canal from Buffalo 
to Albany. This canal will have a depth of 12 feet and will cost 
with terminals about $137,000,000. A project which is receiving 
favorable consideration is the proposed canal on American soil 
connecting lakes Ontario and Erie. 

The Great “ Soo" Canai of Michigan has been improved from 
time to time to meet the demands of the ever increasing traffic, 
Taken in conjunction with the Canadian canal at the same falls, 
the tonnage of this short canal is the largest of any artificial 
waterway in the world. 


The Philippine Question. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, Aprit 22, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, our position in regard to holding 
the Philippines is a good deal like the fellow who got hold of the 
bear. It is as dangerous to let go as it is to hang on. 
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Before we set the Filipinos adrift to paddle their own canoes 
they must be capable of self-government, A grant of independ- 
ence will not convey the power of self-government. Let us move 
slowly and prevent. It will be hard to restore after the harm 
has been done. The natives are not in the clutches of a rapa- 
clous, nonresident, taxing government, tyrannous and oppressive. 
The question is whether they shall remain a little longer in their 
progress to ultimate independence under the tutelage of the 
United States, protected from elements of destruction within 
and from enemies without. If a general knowledge of the 
people, the country, and the conditions in the Philippines pre- 
vailed, there would not be such differences of opinion as to our 
duties there. Ex-President Taft; Dean Worcester, late secre- 
tary of the interior of the Philippine Islands; Prof. Thomas 
Blaney, of Texas, commissioned by the Review of Reviews to 
go to the islands and get a true report; and perhaps best in- 
formed of all, Representative MILLER, of Minnesota, all agree that 
there is a thoughtful and serious mass of natives to be considered 
who do not want independence, This viewpoint the Filipinos 
are reticent of delivering, except to those they trust, for should 
the “ politicos ” prevail such a statement would put a period to 


their usefulness. They would be marked for slaughter in the . 


day when the bolo usurps the constitution. They hold that revo- 
lution will burst forth once the strong hand of the United States 
is withdrawn. The mutual hatred of native tribes and Filipinos 
will flame into deadly strife, and near at hand is an avid power 
which will not be slow to avail itself of their extremity. Already, 

at the suggestion that the islands be set free, there is a state of 
industrial panic. 

We hardly regard the Mexicans as ready for self-govern- 
ment. But there is even greater diversity from the top to the 
bottom of humanity in the Philippine Islands. From the Fili- 
pino to the countless wild tribes, each with his dialect, unin- 
telligible to the others, there is such animosity that they can not 
be called a people nor appealed to as a whole. Though the 
Filipinos are in the majority, they can not rule this inchoate 


mass. At the one extreme Is the lowest depth of savagery— 
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head-hunting, belief in witchcraft, charms, and miracle healers. 
These mistake liberty for license, and imagine it some magic 
thing that will relieve them of the burden of taxes and jail and 
work. Prof. Blaney says that the big error of this present 
administration has been “a nervous zeal to please the native 
Filipino, with a resultant Filipinizing of the service that is 
far-reaching in its bad effect.” 

A native Filipino, who dare not give his name for fear of the 
lively bolo, says that the legacy of the United States to the Phil- 
ippine Islands will be remembered as “a splendid educational 
system, an excellent judicial system, and an all-pervading 
system of petty Tammany politics, which the present adminis- 
tration has fostered, and which, unfortunately, will far out- 
shadow the other two.” In the years of tenure there gathered 
in the islands men who understood how to handle these spoiled 
children of nature. Straightway the new administration, 
spurred by their wonderful policy of economy, on which they 
expected to make a record, and forgetting that other equally 
important word efficiency, proceeded to undo what had been 
accomplished. Instead of standing back of those officials who 
were in touch with the situation, on one pretext or another they 
caused the “resignation” of these men, supplanting them with 
new material. These new officials were out of sympathy with 
the natives. They did not realize that it was necessary to 
stand firm for the hard-won principles worked out by their 
predecessors. They lacked the imagination to perceive that 
office changing with change of administration was an incompre- 
hensible thing to the native mind. They tried to excuse their 
mistakes by vilifying the preceding administration. The native 
mind was further bewildered. They lost respect entirely as a 
result of our methods being held up to scorn. 

Realizing that they were losing their hold on the people, 
though evading the true solution, they sought to remedy their 
blunders by currying favor with the natives. Matters degen- 
erated into a mad chase for a job. The presidency of the uni- 
versity fell to a Filipino “to whom no other position was open 
and whose friends insisted that he be taken care of.“ The work 
done by these native appointees is the best evidence of their 
unfitness for self-government. Since Capt. Sleeper resigned“ 
from the land office and it was consigned to the hands of a Fili- 
pino the work slumped. Another had to be appointed. The re- 
sult was no better. Since the bureau of agriculture is in the 
hands of Filipinos there has been an increase of rinderpest. 
In the native assembly they seem to be too busy assigning jobs 
to do any lawmaking. 

In the Outlook of September 15 ex-President Taft is quoted as 
saying that “the Filipinos would not be ready for self-govern- 
ment for two generations of American-educated children. And 
self-government must come before independence can be dreamed 
about.” Who should know better than our ex-President and 
former governor of the islands? He speaks of his own knowl- 
edge that they have no self-control, and counsels the danger of 
giving them self-government too quickly. The percentage of 
illiteracy in the islands is 79.8 per cent. And those are counted 
as literate who can manage a few words in their own dialect. 
The native press stands as a veil between the people—such of 
them as can read—and the United States Government, and de- 
liberately falsifies facts und misrepresents our motives. It 
tries to stir up the people to rebel by holding up as oppressive 
the efforts of the United States to maintain sanitation and 
establish schools. It hinders the Government in its efforts to 
stamp out cattle plague and human contagious diseases. 

Our duty is to teach the Filipinos how to prosper. We must 
give them right standards of living. They must be given time 
to assimilate our methods, our efficiency, our administration. 
We must maintain justice for them and keep their nationality 
until it is able to stand by its own strength. We must not limit 
our power for use by saying that, whether or not our guardian- 
ship shall terminate on such and such a day. We must leave 
a self-sustaining people or else not assume responsibility for 
begs ee when we shall have no power to say what they 

0. : 

If we turned these islands loose and did not guarantee their 
independence, England would not stand for it. We could never 
take on us the responsibility of guaranteeing their independence. 
From the island of Formosa, the southmost of the Japanese 
group, once China-owned, now owned by Japan, the Philippine 
Islands stretch is a broken line eleven hundred miles across the 
front of China. The trans-Pacific trade routes must pass 


‘through these islands to reach Hongkong, Singapore, New 
Zealand, Sumatra, and Australia. Trade coming from Aus- 
tralia to the English ports of Hongkong and Singapore is 
routed through these islands. AN trade from the Suez Canal 
to Australia and the trans-Pacific coasts passes through these 
islands. Should we turn them loose without guaranteeing their 


independence, they would fall into the hands of Japan, and to 
this England would never consent. 

When Spain in the treaty of Paris ceded to the United States 
the “archipelago known as the Philippine Islands” there was 
no mention of the length of our tenure, no question of the termi- 
nation of our obligation. We agreed to guard the property 
rights of all, whether native or foreign; we promised to pre- 
serve religious freedom. We supplanted the Spanish Govern- 
ment, such as it was, and it is our business to maintain gov- 
ernment in its stead, not abandon the place to anarchy. On 
the basis of our assumption many firms invested capital which 
otherwise they would not have invested. People from this coun- 
try took up their residence on the islands. Our own citizens 
have a right to have their property safeguarded. We are under 
moral obligations to remain on this account if for no other—a 
perpetual, not a short-lived obligation. To turn back now would 
be criminal. It is not American to give up, to quit because a 
thing is difficult. To do so would make of our name and fame 
a byword, place our statesmanship in jeopardy, and leave our 
wards in danger, and I am therefore opposed to “ scuttling.” 


The Services Rendered in War to the Nation by the Mother 
and the Wife. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 22, 1916. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, I 
desire to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the fol- 
lowing correspondence between the Pennsylvania Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage and myself relative to suffrage and 
the part borne by women in time of war: 

PENNSYLVANIA R eg SUFFRAGE, 
Hon. Lours C. CRAMTON, shies ster 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood is orted in the Philadelphia 
8 as having testified before the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary ‘airs that with the right of suffrage goes an obligation for 


service. 
‘etnies is the contention of all antisuffragists, and we trust that you 
suffrage 


field and the females necessarily exempted from such service. 

Those who in the last analysis must risk their lives for their country 
should be 80 responsible for its policies. 
— Aitaa yours, 


Mrs. Horace BROCK, 
President Pennsylvania Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
1426 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Manam: I am in receipt of yours of the 28th instant refer- 
ring to the statement of Gen. Wood to the effect that with the ht 
of 3 an obligation for military service. I note 

on: 


your conel 
eee eee eee ee e e 
country should be solely for its policies.” 

From this statement, much to my surprise, I find that you draw the 
conclusion that suffruge should not be extended to women. | am 
willing to place my * ol suffrage for women on the very clause 
in your letter which 1 ve quoted. Using your own test, I do not 
deem women irresponsible voters. Walving those classes of women 
who “risk their lives for their country at other times than in milt- 
tary crisis, as ln childbi 1 do not agree with you that women 
no rt in the salvation of their country in times of mili er 
Walving even those cases of beroism on the part of women such as the 
pus played by Edith Cavell and of other women on ever 
2uropean battlefield, I insist that the woman at home who sends fort 
to war her husband aad her sons has, in yielding up to the service of her 
country the all of her happiness, perbaps rubbing all her future of 
everyt mg but mourning, and who remains at bome and keeps running 
the machinery of civiliza her tilled with dread of what the 
news from the t may ing or with tears for the news that has 
come, such play tbeir parts in the welfare of their Nation just as 
truly as the men that into line of battle. Lincoln thought so, and 

nned his eloquent tribute to tne services of womanhood in bis world- 
famoos letter to Mrs. Bixby, extending to that paor woman the tban 
of the Republic her five sons to save. at man has sacrit 
more for his country? 

Sometimes men smaller than Lincoln have seemed loathe to appre- 
ciate the sacrifices of womanhood, but It is to me a distinct shock that 
any woman ot standing should seek to minimize the services rendered 
in war to the Nation by the mother and the wife. I can not believe that 
the inevitable trend toward unive Tage can be stayed oy conciliu- 
sions so fallacious as you have urged upon my consideration. remain, 


t ` 
Yours, very truly, Loris C. © 5 


D. W. Brock, President. 


Tanvary 29, 1916. 
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The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. CLAUDE KITOHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. 


Re iene had under consideration the following resolutions (H. 
. do : 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL A, 
WITHERSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of 1 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That tue Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolution to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a genuine pleasure to join 
with his friends in honoring to-day the memory of a man whom 
I admired and loved. I knew our deceased friend perhaps as 
well as any man in Congress did. During his entire service as 
a member of Congress we lived at the same hotel. I knew him 
in his private room; I knew him in the assembly room, in the 
smoking room of the hotel, where every night a half dozen or 
more Members would gather for a social exchange of views. I 
knew him in the cloakroom, in his office, in my office; I knew 
him on the floor of the House, I have been a Member now 15 
years, and presume that during that time I have served with 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand Members of Congress. 
Of all that number Sax Wrrimenspoon stands out in my mind 
as one of the rare, marked men. I am going to say here when 
he is dead what I have often said while he was living, that in 
many respects he was the superior of any man with whom I 
have ever served in Congress. WITHERSPOON had more courage 
of conviction than any Member whom I have known. His 
conscience and judgment blazed and marked out for him the 
path of duty, and down that path he would walk more stead- 
fastly and with less swerving than any man with whom I have 
served. He had the most analytical mind of any man in the 
House. His pereeptions and conceptions of the different prin- 
ciples involved in every question were clearer, he could set out 
the lines of demarcation with more definiteness and accuracy 
than any man with whom I have served. WITHERSPOON was a 
man of unusual ability. He was a thinker, a profound thinker, 
a student, a diligent student. He was a philosopher, wise and 
interesting; he was a logician, unexcelled. He measured up 
fully to the standard of statesman. 

As has been indicated here, he sometimes voted quite differ- 
ently from many of his colleagues, from myself, from his col- 
leagues from Mississippi. Often, in the evenings in the smok- 
ing room of the hotel, I would hear gentlemen discussing with 
him why he voted this way or that way. While I have some- 
times thought he voted wrong, I have never heard anyone give 
as good reason why he was wrong as WITHERSPOON could why he 
was right. I have discussed his vote with him sometimes, and 
I had to quietly confess to myself that he had a better reason 
for voting the way he did than I could give why he should have 
yoted the other way. He had as little of the demagogue in him 
as uny man I ever knew—he had none at all; he had no hypoc- 
risy ubout him; he was not a courtier; he was not a bellboy of 
any man’s opinions; he took orders from no man. His convic- 
tions were his own, and they were formed only after the most 
mature study and thought. He never jumped to conclusions. 
He never asked with respect to a single vote he cast in this 
House, Will it hurt or help me in my district? He never asked 
with respect to any measure, Will it pay? ‘The only question he 
ever asked was, Is it right? And when WITHERSPOON was con- 
vinced that it was right, he so stood, and he so yoted, absolutely 
regardless of consequences. 

He was not an orator in the sophomorical sense, but he was 
a real orator, because he always had something to say, and he 
knew how to say it; he always enlightened the audience; he was 
always master of any subject he undertook to discuss. He 
never discussed any proposition upon this floor when he did not 
have the undivided attention of every man, Republican or 
Democrat, because everyone knew that WITHERSPOON had some- 
thing to say worth hearing. 

He made no play at rhetoric; he made no attempt at clo- 
quent periods, He held attention and asked for judgment, not 
by appeals to prejudice, or passion. or sentiment, but by ap- 
peals to the cold, calm reason of those who heard him. And 


yet I heard him make the most eloquent, the most delightful, 
the most charming 10-minute speech that I ever heard on this 
floor. He spoke in favor of an appropriation of $30,000 for 
the repair and preservation of 136 old flags captured by the 
American Navy in conflicts with other navies. ‘There was 
some opposition. WITHERSPOON, standing just where Mr. HARRI- 
son now sits—I was sitting by him—seemingly without effort 
or premeditation, and altogether impromptu, delivered that 
most charming speech, which we, who were fortunate enough 
to hear it, will never forget. When he concluded practically 
every man on the floor on both sides of the aisle gathered about 
him, with words and handshakes of congratulations and com- 
mendations. For several minutes he was given an ovation. 
Some minutes afterwards, when the enthusiasm of the House 
had subsided and other business had begun, the ex-Speaker of 
the House, Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, came over here and, looking 
around, came up to me and said, “I am looking for that Mis- 
sissippi man who made that speech a moment ago. I just 
want to shake his hand, for that was one of the most delightful 
talks I ever heard in this House.” I told Mr. Cannon that he 
had gone out into the Speaker’s lobby. Mr, Cannon walked 
out to the lobby. I saw him shaking hands and congratulating 
Wiruerspoon. He told me afterwards that Mr. Cannon’s seek- 
ing him out to congratulate him and what he said to him was 
the greatest compliment he had ever had paid him since he had 
been a Member of the House. 

J was with Judge Wirnersproon a part of the time almost 
every day while he was in Washington. I never heard him utter 
one sentiment or one word that could not with propriety be 
uttered in the presence of a lady. He was a clean and pure 
man. He never had a low thought or a little sentiment; all of 
his thoughts and all of his sentiments were big and high and 
ennobling. He was a Christian gentleman, clean in word, in 
thought, in conduct. Some of us will live a long time, and some 
of you will be Members of the House many years, but it will be 
a long time before you will seo again in this House or elsewhere 
his like. He was a typical man, a typical Representative, of 
character, of integrity, of courage, of sincerity, of ability, of 
patriotism. He possessed every virtue of a well-rounded gentle- 
man, Christian, and statesman, 

My friends, it has been a real, genuine pleasure to speak these 
simple words of tribute to a man whose friendship, confidence, 
and esteem I shall always be happy to know I possessed. Hail, 
once more, SAM WitrHeErsroon, my friend, good and true, loved 
and admired, and farewell forever ‘till we meet again on the 
farther shore. 


The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


F 


HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. 


333 had under consideration the following resolutions (H. 
es. $ 

“ Resolred, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportanity DN be given for tribute to the memory of Hon, SAMUEL A. 
Wirurasroox, late a Member of this House from the State of Missis- 


sippi. 

PP ececlced, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of tho 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Senate. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.’ 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I have tried upon various 
occasions since I was notified that we were going to have these 
memorial services to-day to write something respecting our 
departed friend, but Ihave not yet been able to do it. Imay never 
be able to do it. On one other occasion I was unable to write 
anything about a deceased friend. He had stood by me and 
supported my ideals and policies from the time I was a boy. 
He died while I was away from home, I tried to write a letter 
to his wife, but I was never able to do it. And so it has been 
with respect to Judge WITHERSPOON. 

When I first met him in the Sixty-second Congress I was not 
so very much impressed by his general appearance and bearing. 
The only noticeable and striking thing about him on first meet- 
ing was the frankness, openness, sincerity, and tenderness that 
gleamed in his eyes.. There was nothing in his general bearing 
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or appearance other than the beauty of expression in his face 
that made you realize on first meeting that you were in the 
presence of one of the purest, noblest, tenderest, and sweetest 
Characters that it is ever the good fortune of any mortal to 
come in contact with in this life. 

He was as pure as a woman and as tender as a child. This 
was one side of this admirable and pure man; but there was 
another side which, when I knew him better, when I had seen 
him tried, and had worked with him, aroused in me the su- 
premest admiration. He was fixed in his principles as the eter- 
nal hills, never questioning what the advantages or disad- 
vantages of his position were to him politically; he was un- 
yielding as adamant when a fundamental question was at stake, 
fearless as the immortal Cesar in his stand for the right. He 
demonstrated conclusively his deathless faith in the ultimate 
triumph of right and justice by his unwavering stand on publie 
questions, regardless of how unpopular that stand might seem 
to be. The question with him was always. How will this mat- 
ter affect the future of this Republic and the welfare of the 
masses, who ask nothing but the usufruct of their endeavor, 
who eat their bread in the sweat of their faces?” 

He was a real man. What he said was what he thought, 
what he acted were his convictions. He had neither sympathy 
nor tolerance for sham, hypocrisy, and make-believe. The pat- 
ent saying of so many Representatives, “ What the people do 
not know will hurt them not,” aroused him to righteous indig- 
nation. He believed in a democratic, representative form of 
government, responsive to the will and Interests of the masses, 
but he knew the checks and balances provided in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by the forefathers of this Republic 
Were necessary to prevent hasty and ill-considered action in 
times of upheaval or excitement. He stood an impregnable 
barrier against popular prejudice or passion when it threatened 
to overturn reason or dethrone justice. 

He knew human nature, he knew how subject it was to in- 
fluence by interest, how it might be swayed by passions, how it 
might be blinded by prejudices and momentarily swept from its 
moorings and carried far afield by false statements of facts, false 
logic, and shortsightedness; but he had an abiding faith in the 
common judgment and the common conscience, and he knew the 
masses of mankind would act right, if left free and unhampered 
in their actions, when the facts were all In and the conscience 
appealed to. 

He was truly a great man with a mind that saw through the 
sham and seeming of things—the real things themselves—with 
a soul that understood. Never in the history of our country was 
the need so urgent for men fearless as he was fearless, learned 
as he was learned, logical as he was logical, and forceful as he 
was forceful. to hold back the onrushing hordes seeking to break 
down the principles of this democratic Republic by taking ad- 
vantage of the feverish state of the public mind and persuading 
the people unwittingly to accept a policy of militarism before all 
the facts can be obtained and considered. By the clamor of the 
press, by the organized effort of the powerful pecuniary interests, 
by the excitement and fright of many in the nervous, uncertain, 
and feverish state of the public mind, the average Representative 
is driven like chaff before the wind to accept what temporarily 
seems to be the popular demand, lest he pay with his political 
life for his devotion to the best interests of his country before 
the settled and sober judgment can be obtained. SAMUEL- A. 
WrrHERsPoon was not made of such stuff. He accepted public 
office with its responsibilities and administered it conscious of 
the rectitude of his own purpose without regard to the political 
consequences to himself. Public office to him did not mean 
emoluments spelled with capitals, it meant opportunity to serve 
humanity. Emoluments of office and the honors attendant were 
incidents, the purpose for which he held office was to serve his 
country and his kind. He knew there was only one way a 
Representative could render such service and that was by know- 
ing the questions he was called to pass upon and then exercising 
his honest judgment in passing on them. He knew he could not 
exercise the judgment of someone else, he knew he could not 
exercise the popular judgment of his district except as reflected 
in himself. 

The public could not know the subject as he knew it. It had 
neither the time nor the opportunity to understand it that he 
had; it had not put the thought to it that he had. He repre- 
sented their sentiments as in his heart of hearts he felt they 
ought fo be, and he trusted they would see the correctness of 
his position as he suw it when he had argued it out with them. 
He wus not awed by place and power. Fame did not appeal to 
him; he recognized that it was but the ephemeral dew on char- 
acter’s everlasting gold. He followed no man because that man 
was much esteemed by his fellows. The attitude on public 
questions of the man high up intluenced him as much as—and 


no more than—the attitude of the humblest citizen. His mind 

was guided by the reasons given by each so far as their reasons 

oes to his judgment; so far was he influenced and no 
rther, 

He knew his own motives and his own purposes, and he did 
not allow himself to be stopped short of the basic facts. He 
had perfect confidence in his ability to reason to right conclu- 
sions, and when he had reached a final judgment he had faith 
in it and held to it with a tenacity and fixedness of purpose 
rarely met with. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, many here have spoken of the splendid culture 
of this great soul, of his ability as a lawyer, of the unerring 
logie of his mind and the eloquence of his tongue. I want to 
show if I can the brightest jewel in his crown of jewels—the 
key to his real character, to the steadfastness of it, the unpre- 
tentlousness of it. In my judgment thut key is revenled in 
these words from a speech delivered May 4, 1914, on the death 
of Elzie C. Fisher, who lost his life at Vera Cruz the 234 of 
April, 1914: 

Mr. Speaker, learning and intellect and eloquence and courage do not 
make the noblest acts of human beings. It is self-sacrifice that raises 
the act of a man to its highest point. He who gives bis life for his 
country makes the nearest approach to the fulfillment of the divine 

ud. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and the death of 


comma: 
this ordinary seaman, by Its very contrast with the magnitude of his 
sacrifice, emphasizes and increases the nobility of his act. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.“ 

It is self-sacrifice that raises the act of a man to its highest 
point. An average man never does that which raises his acts 
to the highest point. It takes greater than an average man to 
do that. Judge WirHerspoon’s whole service in the Amerienn 
Congress evidenced his willingness and readiness to sacrifice 
self for the public weal. What a rare man was he! The great- 
est character I have ever known. 


The Late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 16, 1916. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 204, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
3 may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 
Vireo Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of West 

nia. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of bis pei shed public cnreer, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Es Reso „That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

n 


ate, 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled to-day 
to pay our last respects and to do honor to the memory of a 
comrade who has fallen on the battle field of life’s uncertain 
and great struggle; we mourn his loss and cherish his memory; 
we delight and love the recollection of his kindness and friend- 
ship; and we honor the high character, the sterling courage, 
and the purity of purpose which were so eminently portrayed in 
the life of our departed colleague. F ask no higher privilege 
and find no sweeter duty than the right to express my pleasant 
remembrance of our departed colleague, Wittiam G. Brown, 
Jr. He was born in Virginia, in that section of the State that 
afterwards became a part of West Virginia, and grew to man- 
hood in the county of his birth. 

When he reached! the years of maturity he selected as his 
profession and life's calling, the law, and in his chosen pro- 
fession rose to a high standing amongst the members of the 
bar of his native State. Not only was he a lawyer of re 
nown and prominence, but he became a first-class, successful 
business man, and so demeaned himself among the people with 
whom he transacted business that they imposed implicit con- 
fidence in his business ability, honesty, and integrity that he 
was honored by his people to represent them in this Hall, where 
he made them a useful and honest representative to the hour of 
his death. 

Wilna G. Brown, Jr., or Junior Brown, as he was known 
by his friends, came to the House at the beginning of the extra 
session of the Sixty-second Congress. It was my plensure to 
meet him shortly after the session began. We lived in the 
same hotel the greater part of the time, and I was with him 
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in the lobby and around the hotel, where T had the opportunity 


to see his real character and the true nature of the man. He 
wat kind. affable, polite, and gentle, having for everyone a 
pleasant smile, a kind word, and a gentle and happy greeting. 
In the committee room, in the House, or in private life, he 
possessed self-control, and exhibited that kindly spirit which 
made him a lovable companion, a wise cocnselor, and a dan- 
gerous antagonist. His friends loved him, and his acquaintances 
sought his company. 

It was also my pleasure to be with him and his wife for eight 
weeks last yenr, on a trip to the Hawaiian Islands, and while 
or. that trip I had the opportunity to see him, the real man, and 
study his character. Muny happy hours we spent together, 
and it was on that trip that I saw the true nature and lovable 
spirit of our departed colleague displayed. He was always 
ready and willing to accede to the wishes of others and make 
any self-sacrifice that would tend to make others happy. I 
learned him as he was, and having learned him as I did, I 
learned to love him: He was a devoted husband and father, 
always rendy and willing to grant the request of his dear wife 
and children and to do all in his power to make them enjoy 
themselves to the fullest extent. 

In the House he was universally liked, and in every relation 
of life he was honored and respected. He was in the truest 
sense a patriot, loving his country and its institutions, and de- 
votel to the happiness and welfare of all classes of its people. 
He extended friendship to the needy and never oppressed any- 
one. He wus brond- minded and incapable of a meanness, and 
filled with love and kindness for his neighbor and friend. 
Truly, such a life as he lived Jid not end when death came. 
Let us believe that it was the beginning of a higher and broader 
existence in the world beyond, and that the earthly activities 
of our departed colleague and friend were but the prelude to 
a life of greater benuty, of grander aspirations, and of nobler 
achievements. He dicd at his post of duty; his character was 
strong; his standard lofty. He left us the good example of his 
life, and to his family he left the heritage of a good name. 

When Earth's tast picture is painted. 
And the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, 
And tbe youngest critic bas died, 
We shall rest, and. faith. we shall need it— 
Lie down for an won or two; 


Till the Master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 

And only the Master sball praise us, 
And only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shali work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as be sees it 
For the God of Things as They are! 


The Great Need of the Farming Industry in New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Iw TRR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 12, 1916. 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, it is especially important at 
this time to give attention to the agricultural interests of New 
York. The State is so well known for its manufactures that the 
importance of its agriculture is often overlooked. But the agri- 
cultural resources of the Stute are very great. and our farmers 
have been devoting their best skill and labor to securing 
a gool yield of agricultural products. The circumstances of 
the present time emphasize the importance of abundant pro- 
duction in all fields of industry. It is therefore our duty to 
consider carefully the requirements of such production; and 
as agriculture is the fundamental industry, especial considera- 
tion must be given to its condition and its needs. 

It is because agriculture is the fundamental industry that 
we can not do better for our State than by aiding to advance 
the welfare of our farmers, It is our farmers who by their 
constant labor and care bring forth from the soil the products 
whereby all of our people must live. It is in this way that the 
beginnings of prosperity and wealth are obtained. Whatever 
we do to advance the welfare of our farmers is really done, there- 
fore, for all the people, 


GREATER PRODUCTION POSSIBLE AND DESIRABLE. 

I have for a long time been convinced that a greater produc- 
tion from agriculture in our State could readily be obtained. I 
have been impressed by the fact that we have acres upon acres of 


‘good land which is either not used at ali or not fully used. 


It is clear that all such land should be used and made to produce 
as much as possible, for the product would be so much additional 
wealth for the farmers and the rest of the people of the State. 
It would be in every way to our advantage if we could produce 
here at home more of the farm products which our population 
consumes and send more of such products to the people of 
neighboring States. 

It is true of agriculture, as it is true of manufactures, mining, 
and, in fact, every productive industry, that the great thing to 
be obtained is more abundant production. This is the grent ob- 
ject to be achieved. for in this is the secret of real prosperity, 
and it is well worth our best efforts to obtain it. We all know 
that everyone engaged in agriculture or manufactures is always 
anxious to produce as much as possible. Everyone, farmers as 
well as others, will cheerfully produce all they can from the re- 
sources at hand, provided they can dispose of the product to some 
advantage; thnt is, at a price which will include a living margin 
of profit over the cost of production. 


HOW GREATER PRODUCTION MUST BE MAINTAINED. 


Whether or not they can so dispose of the product depends 
altogether on the state of the market for it. No matter how 
efficiently, the work of production may have been carried on—no 
matter how much painstaking labor and skill may have been ap- 
plied to it—if the article produced does not find a satisfactory 
market, the return for all the labor and skill will be loss instead 
of gain. It is for this reason that the market is by far the most 
important factor in agriculture or any other productive industry ; 
and when we are working to increase or maintain our production, 
we must first be sure of our market. 

If the market be satisfactory, the sale of the product yields 
a sufficient return to more than meet the cost of production, 
and this encourages and provides for further production. If 
the market be not sufficient for such return, further production 
of the article is discouraged and prevented. A satisfactory 
market is therefore the necessary condition which we must have 
in order to continue and increase production. 

The condition of the market is made up from the condition 
of the country and from the circumstances of the trading 
carried on between our country and foreign countries. And the 
condition of our own country, whether prosperous or the re- 
verse, depends chiefly on the condition of its international 
trade. Our producers, therefore. are really dependent for the 
requirements of their production upon the state of our trade 
with foreign countries. Any market can at any given time 
absorb just about so much of such and such a product at such 
and such a price. And so if the markets of our country are 
receiving from foreign countries extraordinary quantities of 
commodities which can be produced abroad more cheaply than 
our people can produce the same or similar commodities here, 
the sale of our own products in our home market is neces- 
sarily affected thereby, either through a less quantity going at 
a satisfactory price or the same quantity at a less satisfactory 
price, or through both of these ways, as is usually the case. 

THE ONLY WAY TO MAINTAIN A FAIR MARKET. 

It is clear that the condition of our home market and the 
preservation of our opportunities to dispose of our products 
there at prices which will enable us to live and thrive and go 
on producing, is of direct personal interest to every farmer, 
and to every farmer’s wife and child, just as it is to every man 
engaged in any other productive industry and to those de- 
pendent on him. How can fair conditions in the home market 
be maintained? There is only one way. This is the way which 
has been used and found successful during most of our history 
as a Nation. Ever since the foundation of our National Gov- 
ernment duties imposed on articles brought to our shores from 
foreign countries have been used as the best means of provid- 
ing revenue for the Government and at the same time equalizing 
as may be needed the conditions of production at home and 
abroad, so that our own people might have a fair chance to 
sell the products of their labor in their own country, which 
means a fair chance for them to live and prosper, and by con- 
tinued production be useful to their fellow countrymen. 

Under this common-sense policy, which has been indorsed 
and used by a greater part of the civilized world—by all 
nations, in fact. which have at home large productive re- 
sources—our people have lived and prospered greatly, and 
whenever the conditions maintained by this policy have been 
interfered with the people have ceased to prosper and have fallen 
into distress. Such has been the unvarying experience of our 
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people. So that if anything is ever proven by sound reason and 
long experience, the success of this policy and our need of it 
have been proven. 

A MATTER OF NATIONAL POLICY. 

The matter of having or not having satisfactory duties on im- 
ports is a national affair and therefore depends necessarily upon 
the attitude of our National Government toward this subject. 
And to-day, as for a great many years past, the great issue or 
division between the two great political parties which are con- 
tending for control has to do with this matter of import duties. 
The Republican Party has from the beginning of its history 
steadfastly maintained the principle and practice of sufficient 
duties on imports to give our own producers a reasonable ad- 
vantage in their own home market, in order to encourage and 
enable them to keep on producing in large and increasing quan- 
tity. This is the protective tariff. The Republican Party recog- 
nizes that it is for the real and lasting welfare of all our people 
that we should produce as much as possible from our own re- 
sources, and that as a people and a Nation we are prosperous 
and strong in proportion to such production of our own and our 
consequent independence of foreign production. The Democratic 
Party, on the contrary, has throughout its history opposed this 
policy and proceeded to upset it whenever it could get the op- 
portunity. 

THE EXISTING DEMOCRATIC TARIFF. 


It happened that the Democratie Party came into power in 
March, 1913. True to its habit, it lost no time in upsetting the 
Republican protective tariff system and substituting its Demo- 
cratic low tariff, more extreme than before. This Democratic 
tariff became a law on October 8, 1913. This tariff made a large 
number of manufactured articles absolutely free of duty and 
made heavy reductions of duties on such articles. And it was 
even more severe with agricultural products than it was with 
manufactured articles, for it at once made practically all the 
important farm products entirely free of duty. This tariff is so 
radically low with respect to farm products that it amounts to 
a special attack upon the tariff rates which had protected the 
farming industry. In fact, such was the deliberate intention of 
this Democratic tariff, for the Democratice Party had maintained 
that the people of the cities had been suffering from the “ high 
cost of living,” and that the remedy for this was to invite abun- 
dant importation of foreign farm products and thereby reduce 
the prices of American farm products. 

This Democratic tariff continues to be the law of the land and 
must necessarily remain so until the Republican tariff policy 
can be restored through the success of the Republican Party. 
Because this Democratic tariff still prevails and if not soon re- 
pealed will again in normal times control our lives and indus- 
tries, it is of especial importance to farmers to consider care- 
fully the effects which it produced upon their industry and 
which continued and grew worse until an unexpected and un- 
precedented event, far beyond the calculation of any of our 
political lenders, nullified these effects for the time being, and 
practically suspended the operation of this tariff law. 

THE EFFECT OF THE GREAT WAR. 


This event is, of course, the great European war, which broke 
upon the world with startling suddenness about the Ist of 
August, 1914. At once the former conditions of international 
trade were upset. The imports from European and other coun- 
tries which had been crowding into our markets under the ad- 
vantages to them of our Democratic tariff were very largely 
cut off. The warring nations ceased to be exporters and became, 
as far as they could be, importers of foodstuffs. Other countries 
in yarious parts of the world, which had been pouring foodstuffs 
in great quantities into the American market, found that Europe 
had become, for the time being, the real market, and extraordi- 
nary quantities began promptly to be shipped there, including a 
great deal from the United States. In a word, the market con- 
ditions in the United States, in foodstuffs as in other commodi- 
ties, were practically reversed by the war from the situation 
which had been made by the Democratic tariff. 

This substantial reversal of our market conditions has made, 
as is well known, a very considerable change for the time being 
in the industrial and commercial situation among us, and in the 
agricultural conditions. All of this illustrates the economic 
truth about which I am speaking, that our prosperity or the 
absence of it depends upon the condition of our markets, and 
that this condition in turn depends upon the conditions affect- 
ing imports. The essence of this truth is that as production is 
encouraged we prosper and progress, and that as production is 
discouraged we suffer adversity: : 

Strange to say, the Democratic Party, through its administra- 
tion at Washington, is endeavoring to take credit to itself in 
various public announcements for this reversal of market con- 


ditions whieh the war has brought us. They seek now to at- 
tribute the improvement in the condition of the country in 1915 
over that in 1914 to something in connection with the Demo- 
cratic policy. This forlorn attempt is made in the hope of win- 
ning to their cause some measure of the public confidence which 
is now wholly lost to it. But the situation is so clear that 
there can be no misunderstanding of it by the people. The 
latest official reports of the National Government under the 
Democratic administration will be found, when closely studied, 
to give explicit evidence of the real situation. All the imports 
of commodities entering the United States are under the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department at Washington and the 
official figures relating to them are collected and reported by 
the Division of Customs in that department. The official re- 
port by the chief of this division for the fiscal year 1915, after 
stating the great decreases in the amount of merchandise im- 
ported and in the collection of duties therefrom, tonnage taxes, 
and so forth, states that “all of these decreases are directly at- 
tributed to the European war.” 
THE EFFECT OF THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


As everyone knows, the effect of the Democratic policy is 
found in the conditions which prevailed under that policy before 
the war broke out. It is well worth our while to give some 
attention at this time to these conditions, rather than to dwell 
with too much satisfaction upon the temporary market condi- 
tions now prevailing as an incident of the deplorable war. For, 
as I have stated, this Democratic policy is still written into our 
laws. There it is now. The war has not set aside or altered 
this policy of our Government. It has merely interrupted its 
effects for the time being. With the approach of peace between 
the nations now at war—and peace is inevitable before long— 
the war conditions and their effects must end. In fact, pence 
may come at almost any moment and just as unexpectedly as 
the war came. And then the conditions under the Democratic 
policy must come upon us again, unless we can change this 
policy in the meantime. In fact, with peace restored and the 
Democratic policy in effect, the market conditions in this country 
will be worse than they were just before the war began, for 
reasons which I shall refer to further on. 

There were just 10 months which elapsed between the enact- 
ment of the Democratic tariff at the beginning of Uctober, 1913, 
and the outbreak of the war at the beginning of August, 1914. 
It is in these 10 months that the Democratic policy was tested 
and found so destructive to the welfare of the country. These 
months are so recent and so fresh in our memories that every- 
one can recall the great industrial and commercial depression 
that then prevailed. Discontent was general. There is an 
abundance of authoritative and official evidence of the extent 
of the calamity. I find a good example of such evidence in the 
latest annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. This is 
certainly unquestioned Democratie authority. In this report the 
Secretary refers with approval to a statement concerning busi- 
ness conditions which was submitted to him at his request by 
one of the greatest commercial agencies in the country. In 
their statement this agency—R. G. Dun & Co., of New York— 
writing in November, 1915, says: 


It seems strange. in viewing the present financial, commercial, and 


industria! situation, to recall the fact that little more than a year ago 
the United States was passing through nearly every possible experience 
of adversity except that of complete disaster. 


SELF-PRESERVATION UNDER THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING. 

I refer to these unfortunate conditions which preceded the 
war, not in any spirit of partisanship, but solely in order to con- 
sider fairly the situation which will confront us upon the return 
of peace in Europe. The situation of our farmers and other 
producers in this imminent event, while it bas been brought 
about by a purely partisan policy forced upon the country by 
the Democratic Party, is not really a partisan matter to any 
producer or to the average man. It is strictly n matter of live- 
lihood, a matter of bread and butter, of the support and com- 
fort of those dependent on us, It is really nothing more than a 
simple matter of business, in the best sense of that term. Cer- 
tainly when we are face to face with a matter vitally affecting 
the occupation of our lives—a purely economic matter—we ought 
to be able to lay partisanship aside and consider the matter 
upon the fundamental principles of self-preservation. 

It is such consideration which is especially needed by the 
farmers, in their own interest, because of the tremendous cffect 
upon the domestic market for farm products which the Demo- 
cratic tariff was exerting when the war broke out. From the 
time when this turiff went into effect, a great increase in our 
imports began, and there was an actual deerease in our ex- 
ports. An enormous increase in the imports of farm products 
set in. Such products came into the American market fron all 
over the world. They came not only from countries near us, 
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such as Canada, but from the great areas of South America. 
They eame also from the very remote countries—from Siberia 


and Australia and from China, From practically every eoun- 
try in the world where great quantities of farm products are 
produced from cheap lands and by the use of cheap labor such 
products came abundantly into our American market. 

And as these products came in they necessarily displaced 
and depreciated similar products grown on American soil. All 
of these foreign farm products which came in could have been 
produced from our own soil. But our own farmers who raise 
such preducts form a great part of our American civilization. 
They lubor and produce under the higher standard of living 
which is characteristic of American life, am! hence all that they 
produce must come from more highly priced lands and more 
highly paid lubor than are found in the countries whose prod- 
ucts are so freely admitted under the Democratic policy into 
the Americun farmers’ home market. In order to convey some 
idea of the great extent to which the foreign farm products were 
occupying the American market at the time the war began, I 
will give in round numbers the figures, taken from the official 
reports, concerning a few of the more important items of agri- 
cultural production in New York. 

LAIRY PRODUCTS, 

Our State ranks high in dairy farming. To this Important 
branch of agriculture our farmers have devoted much skill and 
attention and very considerable resources. The Democratic 
tariff treated these products very severely. On butter the Re- 
publican tariff had maintained a duty of 6 cents per pound, The 
Democratic tariff made a 60 per cent reduction, putting down 
the rute to only 23 cents per pound. The statistics of the 
imports under this very low rate show how our American butter 
market was thereby thrown wide open to the butter from 
Canada, Siberia, Argentina, and other countries. 

As I have stated, the Democratic tariff had been in effect 
just about 10 months before the war broke out; that is, from 
October 3, 1913, to July 31, 1914. During the corresponding 10 
months one year prior to this time—that is, from October 1, 
1912, to July 31, 1913—during which time the Republican tariff 
was in effect, the imports of butter and substitutes therefor 
amounted to 1,000,000 pounds and were valued at $272,000, 
But during the 10 months when the Democratic tariff was in 
effect—the corresponding 10 months one year later—the im- 
ports in question grew to as much as 7,685,000 pounds, which 
were valued at $1,700,000, The increase in these imports was 
not less thin 668 per cent, and this was the result of a reduc- 
tion of GO per cent in the rate of duty. It was during the 
winter months of 1913-14 that the greater part of this increase 
took place, and our domestie butter market was being seriously 
affected by the prospect of even greater imports jii before the 
war began. 

On cheese also the Democratic tariff made a great reduc- 
tion—equivalent to about 40 per cent—in the rate of duty. As 
a result the imports under the low rate, in the first 10 months 
of that rate, increased by 12,500,000 pounds. It was the war, 
and nothing but the war, which prevented an even greater in- 
crease, 

The Republican tariff dealt fairly with milk and cream also. 
The Republican rate on cream was 5 cents per gallon. The 
Democratie tariff removed all of this and made cream absolutely 
free of duty, The result of this free trade in cream in the 10 
Democratic months before the war was an increase in imports 
of 482,000 gallons, 

Milk was also made entirely free of duty—both fresh and 
condensed milk. This action was followed by a tremendous in- 
crease in imports. During the 10 months from October, 1912, 
to July, 1913, under the Republican tariff, the imports of fresh 
and condensed milk were $134,000 in value; but during the 
corresponding 10 months one year afterwards, with the Demo- 
eratic free-trade policy prevailing in these items, the imports 
grew to the amount of $1,264,000 in value. 

As a consequence of the great importations of condensed milk, 
our American manufacturers of this article were obliged te lower 
the prices ut which they were buying milk for condensation 
from American dairymen. And still greater importations of 
condensed milk were being expected by the trade, for additional 
arrangements for such imports were then being made. As to 
fresh milk, Canada was sending it into the United States in tank 
curs at the time the war begun. Everything will be ready for 
the resumption of such hinports of farm products—and in greater 
quuntities—when the war is ended, This is the prospect which 
the American dairymen have to face. 

J POTATOES. 

The State of New York is greatly interested in potatoes, 
Here agnin the Democratic tariff applied severe treatment, 
The Republican duty on potatoes was 25 cents per bushel, 


Under the Democratic tariff potatoes are absolutely free of 
duty when imported from countries which Impose no duties on 
potatoes imported from us, and otherwise the rate of duty is only 
10 cents per bushel. This is, for the most part, a free-trade 
tariff in potatoes. At the time the war began the effects of it 
were only beginning to be felt. 

During a great deal of the time in which the Democratic 
tariff was effective before the war the Agricultural Department 
at Washington was obliged to maintain a quarantine against 
potato diseases, By this large quantities of potatoes intended 
for the American market were kept away. Nevertheless, during 


| the 10 months of the Democratic tariff no less than 3,630,000 


bushels of potatoes were imported, and these were valued at 
$1,752,000. Most of these great imports were free of duty. 
Under the corresponding 10 months of Republican tariff a year 
before the potato imports were only 314,000 bushels, valued at 
$283,000. Under conditions of peace and in the absence of quar- 
antine it is certain that very many millions of bushels of foreign 
potatoes will be brought into our home market. 


Every farmer in New York realizes the importance of eggs 
and poultry in the economy of farm Hfe, and the wives and 
daughters on the farms, who give so much attention to the 
poultry, are keenly interested in getting a fair return for their 
work. The Democratie tariff took away all of the Republican 
duty of 5 cents per dozen on eggs and established free trude in 
this article. Then enormous importations began, and in the 10 
months under this free trade, prior to the war, 6,000,000 dozens 
of foreign eggs were brought into our home market. This was 
an increase of five times the quantity imported in the corre- 
sponding 10 months one year before under the Republican rate. 

It is werthy of note that of these new importations a great 
many thousands of dozens came from the great Asiatic coun- 
tries—China and Japan. In these countries the wages of labor 
are extremely low, farm laborers receiving only about 42 cents 


un week, and hence their farm products, which these Asiatie 


people raise in great abundance by intensive cultivation, are sold 
at remarkably low prices. Moreover, the Chinese have devel- 
oped great skill in preserving eggs, and because of this and 
because of the improved systems of refrigeration whieh have 
been in recent yeurs installed on ocean steamers, eggs and other 
farm products can readily be brought to our shores frem the 
most distant countries. The official reports which are made 
by our consuls in foreign countries state that during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, 1914, and which ineluded nine months 
of Democratic free trade in eggs, there were shipped from the 
port of Shanghai alone, in China, not less than 3,600,000 dozen 
8 eggs, which went to the western seaboard of the United 
tes. 

In recent months, and since the war began, such shipments of 
Chinese eggs to this country have been much less than expected. 
This is because the war has made a very great and unusual 
demand for eggs in Europe and also because many vessels have. 
been withdrawn from the service of merchant traffic and engaged 
in war traffic. During the winter of 1914-15 a ship from China 
passed through the Panama Canal and went to New York City 
with a large cargo of frozen Chinese eggs. In a time of peace 
these eggs would have been landed in the New York market, but 
because of the war they were sent on for consumption in 
Europe, I noticed, however, that during the same season there 
wus landed at San Francisco a great cargo of such Chinese eggs, 
notwithstanding the war. Our people in New York must always 
remember that, since the opening of the Panama Canal, eggs or 
almost any farm product can be sent directly from China and 
Japan to ports all along the Atlantie seaboard. It has been 
announced that eggs from China, so shipped, can be laid down 
in the port of New York at an average cost of only I2 cents per 
ra VEGETABLES AXD FRUITS. 

In every part of our State our furmers are devoting their best 
efforts to the production of vegetables for the home markets 
in the neighboring cities. They are producing in great abun- 
dance a large variety of vegetables and fruits, and as a result 
of this great preduction canning and preserving establishments 
have been built up in many parts of the State. Wherever such 
industries are established they are of advantage to our own 
farmers by extending the market for their products and they. ` 
also create additional opportunities for the employment. of our 
labor and bring additional wealth into the State to the benefit 
of all our people. A ; 

Through these useful industries a great many fruits and vege- 
tables, such as our State by its soil resources is very well fitted 
to produce, are taken into all parts of the country. It is there- 
fore of especial importance to New York farmers that these in- 
dustries be encouraged and developed. There are similar re- 
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sources in a great many of the other States which can be and 
should be developed further, and all of this would be of great 


benefit to the whole American people. But such development 
depends npon having the market to take the products. The de- 
velopment of such production all over the country would be just 
as great a service to the consumers as to the producers, for 
what the consumers most need is a much greater production. 

So great are the resources in our own country for such in- 
creased production that there is no good reason for encouraging 
the importation of foreign vegetables and fruits, whether fresh 
or canned, It is well known that under the protective tariff a 
really great production of fruits has been developed in this 
country. Formerly we produced here merely such fruits as 
apples, peaches, pears, quinces, and berries, but imported prac- 
tically all other fruits. But at the present time we produce also 
great quantities of oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, from great 
areas which have been developed to the production of such fruit 
in Florida, California, and elsewhere, under the Republican 
tariff. It is universally admitted that this development has 
added to the wealth and prosperity of the whole country. 

But when the Democratie tariff was framed vegetables were 
subjected to very severe reductions in the rates of duty, and on 
fruits such as are raised by New York and other northern 
farmers even more severe treatment was inflicted. This is true 
both of fruits in their natural condition and when prepared or 
preserved. Under the Republican tariff, which was set aside by 
the Democratic Party in 1913, apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
quinces, and cherries, in their natural condition, were dutiable, 
when imported, at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. This rate was 
cut down by the Democratic tariff to only 10 cents per bushel, 
which was a reduction of 60 per cent. Edible berries in their 
natural condition paid duty under the Republican tariff at the 
rate of 1 cent per quart. The Democratic tariff cut this rate to 
only one-half cent per quart. On edible fruits and berries, when 
prepared or preserved, the Republican rate was 2 cents per 
pound. The Democratic tariff cut this down to only 1 cent per 
pound, 

The reductions in the rates on vegetables were, in general, 
almost as severe, and, as they affect the New York farmers, were 
practically just as drastic as the reductions on fruits. On vege- 
tables generally, in their natural state, the Democratic tariff 
made a reduction of 40 per cent in the duties, and almost as 
much on prepared and preserved vegetables, The celery and 
asparagus which our State produces in such excellence and 
_ abundance are included in this classification. The reduction on 
beuns was 40 per cent of the former rate, and on peas 60 per 
cent. On other favorite products of our State unusually heavy 
reductions were made. For example, on onions the reduction 
was 50 per cent. These heavy reductions have injured New 
York farmers more than those of most of the other States, 
because we are so close to the competition of Bermuda, as well 
as Canada. From this fertile island of Bermuda, where crops 
are raised practically all the year round, and which is only 
about 48 hours’ sail from our shores, there comes in normal 
times a very serious competition with our farmers in their home 
market, particularly in onions and potatoes, 

BECTIONAL FAVORITISM. 

The farm products which I have mentioned are the most im- 
portant ones in which our farmers are interested, and the situa- 
tion with respect to them is typical of the situation with all 
farm products. If I were to discuss hay or sheep or buckwheat, 
for example, it would merely be, in substance, a repetition of 
what I have already said about other products. The items which 
I have spoken of are sufficient to show how the industry of the 
farmers has been treated by the Democratic tariff and the situa- 
tion which must be faced by the farmers when the settlement of 
the war brings again to our shores the products to which this 
tariff has openec our doors. i 

While referring to these farm products, however, there is a 
feature of the Democratic tariff which the people of New York, 
in common with the people of all the Northern States, in justice 
to themselves, ought to keep in mind. This feature is the 
spirit of sectional favoritism which the Democratie Party dis- 
played in its tariff work. The Democratic Party is controlled 
for the most part, as we know, by Representatives in Congress 
from the Southern States, These men, although they profess 
the theory of free trade as a principle to be applied generally, 
nevertheless took good care in framing their tariff that their 
own agricultural constituents should not be hurt as severely as 
the farmers of the Northern States. i 

The grains such as are raised by the northern farmers were 
either made entirely free of duty or cut down to extremely low 
rates, but rice, a great product of southern farmers, was per- 
mitted to continue to enjoy a protective duty. Potatoes, which 
northern farmers produce, are practically on the free list, while 


peanuts, which the farmers of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
other Southern States produce, have the benefit of a protective 
duty. The wool produced by northern farmers is on the free list, 
but the hair of the Angora goat, which is produced in Texas, 
has a protective duty. The fruits of the Northern States were 
made to suffer heavy reductions of duty, but the lemons and 
mane produced in Florida are allowed a substantial protective 
uty. 

* Tun ADVANTAGES OF GENERAL PROSPERITY. 

Our northern farmers are not narrow in their views, and are 
not dissatisfied that southern farmers enjoy the benefits of 
protective duties such as they themselves do not now enjoy. 
Our farmers realize that any development of industry in this 
country is a benefit to all, and that this is true whether the 
industry be agricultural or manufacturing. But they realize 
also that the policy of the southern Democrats in Congress was 
& narrow one in not giving just consideration to the needs of 
agriculture in all sections, and that it could also be criticized 
as unfair to the sections discriminated against. 

Our northern farmers are also of more liberal views in recog- 
nizing that the continued development of manufacturing enter- 
prises and general business activities is necessary for the wel- 
fare of the farmers and of the public at large. It is well un- 
derstood by our farmers that such industries produce genuine 
wealth, just as the farming industry does, and that all wealth 
so produced adds to the working capital of our people and is 
used to produce more and more wealth in different lines. Ex- 
perience has repeatedly shown to our farmers that. in the ab- 
sence of general industrial activity and the general prosperity 
that goes with it, the consumption of farm products declines, 
with decline of prices and smaller returns to the farmers for all 
their work and their expenditures, 

THE FARMERS NEEDLESSLY INJURED. 


The excuse given by the Democratic Party for destroying the 
protective tariff of the farmers was that this would be to the 
advantage of the consumers of farm products in the cities, by 
bringing in great quantities of such products from foreign 
countries, whereby prices would be reduced for the consumers 
in the cities. But the complete failure of this plan was ad- 
mitted long before the war began. The prices of food products 
to the consumers were not reduced and the consumers were not 
benefited at all by the Democratic policy. There was no re- 
duction of the cost of living in the cities, and Democratic 
leaders finally had to admit that no such reduction was to be 
expected from their policy. The real effect of their policy was 
to injure the home market of the American farmers, but it 
turned out that what was lost by the farmers had apparently 
gone to the advantage of speculators and middlemen only and 
had disappeared in the course of the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts before they reached the consumers, 

THE REPUBLICAN POLICY HELPS BOTH PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 

Long before the war began this situation was clearly recog- 
nized. The real way by which to benefit the consumers and im- 
prove the condition of living in the cities was well known to the 
best economists who had studied agricultural affairs and to the 
Republican leaders. This way is to increase the production and 
improve the distribution of our farm products. Nothing else can 
really help the consumers. It is folly to suppose that they can 
be genuinely benefited by a discouragement of our American 
producers, The truth is that all the difficulties incident to the 
cost of living in the cities can readily be overcome by improved 
methods of distribution. Such methods were being successfully 
developed by associations of farmers and otherwise under the 
Republican policy of encouraging home production. Methods 
of cheaper and better distribution to the consumers can not be 
applied successfully to floods of foreign importations, but they 
can be applied with entire success to the steady, gradual growth 
of domestic production. 

The Republican policy is and always has been to encourage 
production, and it is a proper and necessary part of this policy 
to give especial attention to securing better facilities of distribu- 
tion. The most important field for this work is that of agri- 
culture, the original and basic source of wealth. A great deal 
can be done in the way of constructive work in this field, all of 
which will be of great permanent advantage to all, and our lead- 
ers in Republican statesmanship must make such work a prin- 
cipal feature of their program. It is just as important for the 
people of the cities to cooperate in this as for the people in the 
country, and I am confident that there will be an awakening of 
interest in the cities in response to such work. 

OUR GREAT RESOURCES, 

We have abundant natural resources in our own State and in 
the other States, which are calling for better development. It 
has for a long time been recognized that the great need of agri- 
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culture in the United States is greater and better production 
from our own soil. The Department of Agriculture of the 
United States has often called attention to this need, and under 
Democratic as well as under Republican management. In fact, 
in a recent report the present Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, a Democrat, declared that, according to his estimate, less 
than 40 per cent of our total arable land is reasonably well culti- 
vated and that less than 12 per cent is yielding fairly full re- 
turns. He also said: 

There is no ground for thinking that we have yet approximated 
the limit of our output from the soil. As a matter of fa we have 
Just begun to attack the problem; we have not even reached the 
end of the pioncering stage, and have only in a few localities de- 
veloped conditions where reasonably full returns are secured. 

This existing need of proper agricultura! development is in 
all sections, North, South, East, and West. Many people in the 
cities suppose that it is only in some of the great Western 
States like North Dakota and Montana that there are con- 
siderable quantities of good farming land awaiting develop- 
ment. Of course there are great areas of such land in these 
and other Western States, but it is also true that in a number 
of the older States of the East there are many thousands of 
acres of fertile land which are not being properly used or nor- 
mally developed. This fact is openly proclaimed by some of 
our best authorities in agriculture. In a recent official report 
the commissioner of agriculture in the State of Maine said: 

There are thousands of acres of land located near our cities and 
yielding only light cropa Iaat might be made to produce abundant and 
profitable harvests of its, vegetables, grains, and potatoes. ; 

One of the greatest agricultural authorities in the country 
is Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, who was formerly director of our 
New York State College of Agriculture. He said in a recent 
article: 

ne broadly, we are now in the rough and crude stage of our 
agricultural development, but the situation will develop only as it 
ays and satisfies persons to live in the country. * * * New York 


s undeyelo; agriculturaily. The same is true of New England 
and Pennsylvania and the great regions southward. 


NEW YORK'S REQUIREMENTS. 

We in New York are naturally anxious to do our whole duty 
to ourselves and our country by producing from our own land 
all that it really ought to produce. We believe that a much 
larger part of the food products consumed in New York cities 
can be and should be produced on New York farms. By so 
doing unnecessary transportation and unnecessary waste will 
be saved, and there will be more original wealth created in 
New York, the benefits of which will flow through and remain 
in New York, adding to the prosperity of all the people of 
New York. 

This can be done with satisfactory conditions in the home 
murkets for New York's agricultural products—that is, in the 
neighboring cities in the State and in adjoining States. The 
right sort of a home market is the fundamental requirement of 
such home development of agriculture. Such a development 
will be to the advantage of all our towns and cities, for it means 
more abundant and better food products. Such development is 
also dependent upon the industrial conditions in our towns and 
cities, for only as such conditions are prosperous can the workers 
in the cities take the abundant farm production. 

Thus the two great divisions of useful industry—agriculture 
and manufactures—must prosper and progress together. Our 
recent experience, like every other experience, shows that in 
order to have real welfare for one we must have it also for the 
other. When manufacturing industry is depressed, factories 
closed down or on purt time, wages reduced, many men out of 
work, the local markets for farm products are seriously in- 
jured. But when factories are working on full time and paying 
good wages, new factories being started and additional workers 
employed, anc merchants doing good business, then there is an 
active and continuous demand for plenty of farm products and 
at good prices. In fact it is only at such times that a really 
satisfactory market is found for such products as celery and 
asparagus, peaches and other fine fruits, and certain other 
products which are not strictly necessities but refinements and 
luxuries. All the city people should remember also that with 
more and better farm products raised within easy distance of 
their local markets there is created not only an addition to their 
food supply, but also an increased power among the farmers to 
buy the goods manufactured in the cities. For these reasons 
both the farmers and the city people are interested, as the 
brother of one family, in maintaining and increasing the pro- 
duction both of agriculture and of manufactures. 

MAINTAINING THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
The fertility of. our soil must be constantly maintained. To 


this end it is necessary to emphasize the fact that as- many 
cattle as possible should be kept in New York. Those who are 


skilled in agriculture know that no artificial fertilizers can 
really take the place of cattle. If farming is to be really 
profitable there must be a sufficient number of cattle on the 
farms. For this reason, among others, the agricultural welfare 
of the State positively requires the prosperity of our dairy 
farming. The injury which the Democratic tariff has inflicted 
on our dairy farming, and which I have already referred to, has 
hurt not only the production of milk, cream, butter, and cheese, 
but also all other agricultural production. 


MAKING FARM LIFE MORE ATTRACTIVE. 


Too many young people have left the farms for the cities. 
By so doing they give up a most important productive work, 
in which they are needed, and add to the intense competition 
among those who are seeking employment in the cities. These 
young people leave the farms because farm life seems to them 
often unattractive. It is important for the general welfare 
that farm life should be made just as attractive and com- 
fortable as possible. The conditions of life on the farms 
should be improved by every possible improvement that can 
be afforded, by better roads and improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication, by more conveniences and lux- 
uries in the homes, and by the opportunity to achieve greater 
prosperity. 

This last-mentioned factor is the key to all the rest and is 
the first requirement for such improved farm conditions. Farm- 
ers know how to provide themselves with what is needed to 
make the farm life all that it ought to be, but it is impos- 
sible for them to make progress in this direction unless farming 
is actually and steadily profitable. It is therefore for grenter 
prosperity that the farmers should strive. It is simply their 
duty to themselves and their children to demand much more 
than a bare living as a result of their hard work. 

THE COMPETITION THAT WILL COME AFTER THE WAR, 

In all their work and plans to maintain and increase their 
prosperity their most serious concern must be with reference 
to the invasion of our home market by foreign farm products 
after the conclusion of the war. They have seen how serious 
the competition of such foreign products was under the Demo- 
cratic tariff before the war began, and how it was nothing 
but the war which interrupted the foreign flood and gave 
them temporarily the command of their home market. They 
know that the war must end before very long, and that the 
flood of foreign farm products entering our markets will then 
be resumed. 

But it is not yet fully realized either by the farmers or the 
general public that because of the economic conditions which 
the war has brought there are likely to be, if the Democratic 
tariff is allowed to continue, much greater imports of farm 
products than before the war and a competition in our mar- 
kets which will be a more serious affair for our farmers 
than they have ever experienced or contemplated. The war- 
ring nations of Europe have suffered enormous losses, finan- 
cially and industrially. Manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustries have been swept away throughout a great part of 
Europe. There have been unprecedented losses of capital and 
general impoverishment. 

This is the situation there while the war lasts, but as soon as 
peace comes all the energy and resources of these peoples and 
their Governments will be strenuously devoted to building up 
their Industry and commerce again. Extraordinary efforts will 
be made to secure a greatly increased production of wealth. To 
do so they will have to utilize to the utmost the original source 
of wealth—agriculture. It is the agricultural industry, as we 
know, that lies at the base of all others, and this industry has 
not been and can not be destroyed by the war. All the agricul- 
tural land is there as before and just as fertile as before, and 
it will all be put to the fullest possible use with the must im- 
proved tools, for it will be very largely through the sale of the 
products of agriculture that new capital will be obtained for the 
needed reestablishment of other industries. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION INCREASED, 

While the war has been going on there has been practically no 
decline in the volume of agricultural production in the nations 
at war. In fact, there has been and is a forced agricultural 
production. Everything possible has been done by the Govern- 
ments and the people of Europe to increase the yield of food 
products. In Germany, Austria-Hungary, and other countries 
every bit of available land has been forced into cultivation, and 
every assistance that intense labor, great skill, and advanced 
science can afford has been pressed into service to wrest the 
greatest possible yield from the soil. 

It is very easy to keep on with such work after it has been 
once started, and the necessities of these peoples will drive them 
to keep on with it. They will then have an extraordinary output 
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of farm products, and hence will not be buyers of such products 
to the same extent as before, but, on the contrary, sellers to a 
much greater extent than ever before, Moreover, in all the 
great agricultural countries throughout the world where vast 
areas of cheap land abound—those countries from which came 
into our Americar? market before the war the great quantities 
of farm products which I have referred to—in all these coun- 
tries there has been an extraordinary increase in agricultural 
production, stimulated by the great war demands and the war 
prices. The same stimulation has produced similar increases in 
this country, and the natural tendency in all places is to keep 
on with such increased yield when it has once been obtained un- 
less and until there is a positive check by falling prices. 
WHAT AMERICAN FARMERS MUST DO, 

This is the serious situation which American farmers will face 
when the war is over. What are they to do? It ts not really 
safe for them to rest content with the present war conditions, 
for the end of the war may come at any moment, and then sur- 
plus farm products from everywhere will be rushing into the 
markets of the United States. The Democratic tariff policy, as 
long as it lasts, will be inviting such imports by providing free 
and easy entry. American farmers will have no advantage in 
their home market against such extraordinary and forced com- 
petition. They will have to see their own products displaced and 
depreciated to a greater extent than ever before in their lives. 
The result will be a most unfortunate discouragement of produc- 
tion in New York and throughout the United States. 

Our manufacturing industries will be in the same situation as 
soon as the industries of Europe can be started up again. It is 
stated that preparations are even now being made for a program 
by certain of the European powers whereby the products of agri- 
culture and manufactures will be poured into the American 
market, no matter what the prices may be. The supreme neces- 
sity of these foreign powers is a great extension of their foreign 
commerce; the profits whereof are to repair their economic ex- 
haustion. : 

This danger to us is so serious and so certain to come that the 
Democrati¢e administration at Washington is obliged to officially 
recognize it. The Democratic Secretary of Commerce speaks of 
it in his latest annual report and has mentioned it in several pub- 
lic addresses. He admits that this “dumping,” as it is called, 
threatens us with disastrous results, and he promises to try to 
do what he can to prevent it through investigations by our con- 
suls abroad. But he is not willing or permitted by the admin- 
istration to favor a correction of our present tariff laws, and it 
is common knowledge that this is the only way of prevention. 

THE REPUBLICAN POLICY NEEDED. 


Nothing but sufficient rates of tariff can prevent such “ dump- 
ing and protect our farmers and other producers. Long ex- 
perience has proven this. It has also proven that the Democratic 
Party will never give us such tariff rates, but will tear down 
and destroy the Republican tariff rates whenever it is given 
power to do so. The Democratic Party can not give up its free- 
trade theory. Even in the present admitted emergency it can 
not lay aside this destructive idea, It is therefore necessary 
for producers—the farmers and all others—to save themselves 
from the emergency and to set aside the Democratie Party and 
its unfortunate policy. The farmers of New York will serve 
themselves and their families, their State and its progress, and 
the farmers and all the people the country over by adding their 
power to the movement now progressing so favorably in the 
other States for the reestablishment of the Republican protec- 
tive tariff policy, in order that all our productive industry may 
flourish and all our people be comfortable and satisfied. 


Migratory Bird Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 24, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

To the Memberr of the honorable United States Senate and House of 

Representatives, assembled at Washington, U. O. 

HonxoraB_e Sins: Your petitioners rexpectfuily ask that we be given 
consideration regardin; 
the Burean of Biotogicat Survey, Department of Agriculture, under 
certain reguiations provided for in the migatory bird law, 


an injustice being perpetrated against us by- 


We have appealed in vain to that burean, but are unable to obtain 
redress affording “equal and exact justive to all, with speclat privileges 
to none,” which we, therefore, request your honorable body to accord 
to us, through the power of Congress. 

When this law was enacted provision was made therein for the very 
relief which we are now compelled to ask you to insist upon in the 
name of justice. 

Seasons for hunting migratory birds have been so arranged by the 
Biologica! Survey officials that hunters residing in the Middie Western 
States are authorized to hunt migratory game only during such seasons 
of the year when the ants are practically absent. and they prohibit 
— ee them during the seasons when they are Present in 

r locality. 

The migratory fowl begin passing over our States, going southward 
Jeva: thelr, breeding zone in the North, according to variable climatie 

ditions. 

The flight begins about September 1 to October 1 and Is spread out 
until the period of our autumn storms, but the dry fall weather affords 
ron ARNG and they do not tarry with us, but continue on to the 

In the winter months they are farther south 

55 begin their return migration to the North in February, and 
periodically arrive here, and again depart southward upon alternate 
warm or cold weather changes of a few days’ duration at a time. 

This process continues during February and March. 

Our idea! period for hunting waterfowl! begins February 1 and ends 
aoe 31. but at this opportune time we are legally prohibited from 

& 

The season established by the Biological Survey for us to hunt these 
waterfow! is during onr dry fall months, but when our wet season 
arrives, and likewise the waterfowl, we are denied the hunting privilege. 

In the dry fall season the laige watercourses afford the main resort 
for the fowl, but the biological officials prohibit hunting on the upper 
sn erg fh iver (above Memphis, Tenn.), but at no period do they 
— eg unting upon the Mississippi River by citizens residing farther 
south. 

We have offered positive physical evidence, contained in the dead 
bodies of the ducks, to prore that they are not eyen approximating the 
breeding or nesting pertod in February and March, nor do they at any 
other season breed in this section of the Nation. 

Our facts about climatic conditions, topography of the 3 and 
8 habits of the birds are not disputed, and yet we receive no 
redress. 

The eg eer officials even admit that they have made no scientific 
collection of evidence such as we have done, nor have they accepted our 
offer to furnish them dead specimens of the fowls killed each week for 
their own investigation and information. 

The sole reason given us for not correeting these errors is that should 
our just claims be Som aro it would probably cause a protest by 
other sections of the Nation, whose residents, they claim, would object 
to our proper seasons, tnough W satisfied with what the 
es, urvey hed decreed for the alleged objectors. 

ere bas oven created a so-calted advisory board for consuita- 
tion about this subject by the A ultural Department, though we are 
aware of uo coagressio authority for tbe same, 

However, the members of this board are not representative of the 
various sections of the Nation; in fact, 5 of them out of 12 reside in a 
single Eastern city. 

This law has prevailed since 1913. during which time three United 
States district courts bave held it to be unconstitutional, and oo other 
court has sustained it. Its constitutionality is now before the United 
States Supreme Court for final decision. 

rge sums of money have been appropriated by Congress for the 
enforcement of this law, but in numerous instances the Biologica) Bur- 
vey has positively refused to prosecute violators. 

e law has been flagrantly curea and we offered proof of this 
statement to those intrusted with Its enforcement. 

In every instance the Issue has been evaded. We have since been 
informed by one of the administrative officers in the Biological Survey 
that pending the decision of the United States Supreme Court upon its 
constitutionality no further cases would be received by the Department 
of Justice for prosecution. 

Notwithstanding this statement, notices have been recently circulated 
In the daily press by the Department of Agriculture, which announced 
that “ the ly wouid be vigorously entonced v 

Our best citizens bad boped that the law would be enforced and that 
the unjust season would be corrected. This has not been done. 

The unruly clement has regaled itself In bunting liberties which are 
nione denied to the better element through its conscience about law 
observance 

Their conscience, and not the vigilance of the law officials, is the 
only restraint produced by this deplorable state of affairs. 

We are being depriv: of oug rights without any compensation on 
behalf of wild-ilfe conservation. 

If the migratory fowl are the property of all of the people of the 
Nation, the residents of the Middle West are part owners therein, and 
should be accorded their constitutional rights in its use and enjoy- 
ment, without any excuse or subterfuge being offered. 

Article IV, section 11, of the United States Constitution declares: 
“The citizens of each State sball be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens In the several States. 

All other means e denied us, we earnestly petition that 
no further public funds appropriated for the enforcement of this 
migratory bird law. and that our Senators and Representatives op- 
pose it in every form and manner, even to its repeal. 

Investigations into the transactions of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey will disclose that, in connection with the administration of this 
taw, there have been many Irregularities. 

One official, who was in immediate cha 
regulation, bas so conducted himself that 
dismiss him from his high position. 7 

Several officers have either been removed or are now under rbd a 
tion, and one Federal Inspector has been indicted for falsifying bis 
expense accounts, 

The latter individual, while under annua! salary and expenses as 
Federal me inspector, aise Gunay the same period occupied a posi- 
tion as deputy State game warden in Missouri and received, as salary 
und expenses. large sums of money, during two years, from the Mis- 
souri Ntate game ard tish commission, 

The letters on file in the Biological Survey, and Iikewise the replies 
thereto, will disciose corresponrence calling attention to this condition 
over a year ago, but only very recently has it been deemed of suficient 


to- 


of framing the aforesaid 
t was deemed necessary to 
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ee to verify the true state of affairs which caused the Federal 
indictments. 

We respectfully submit our 
rega 


len for such action as your good judg- 
ment an for justice 


ms adequate to meet the conditions 
named herein. 


In errors of our position, and to show that the residents of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska are not seeking 8 al 
privileg nor are they antagonistic to modern methods of d-life 
conservation, we with pride call attention to the fact that our State 
game laws are the most perfect and restrictive legislation of any of 
the various States. 

The Federal regulations also reduce such conditions in conflict with 
our State laws as to sadly deplete our hunting license revenue neces- 
sary to protect not only our native wild game but also protection of 
our public fishing waters, as well as the nongame, song, and insectivo- 
rous birds of 3 value to our agricultural interests. 

The Federal law affords no. substitute for this material damage. 

Most respectfully submitted 

THE INTERSTATE SPORTSMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Headquarters, Kansas City, Mo. 

Other signatures and addresses: E. T. Grether, editor Rod 
and Gun, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Edn. C. Flachmein, Home 
Country Club. 617 Pine Street; Arthur D. Holthaus, 5350 Water- 
man Avenue; Henry W. Rett, Wellington Hotel; Otto Richter, 
504 Market Street; A. O. Straub, 3929 Flora Boulevard; R. F. 
Wells, 1902 Blair Avenue. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK D. SCOTT, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 


Mr. SCOTT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, with the existing method of legislating on river and 
harbor appropriations I find myself confronted with a somewhat 
perplexing problem. 

Having lived in a country abounding in real lakes and rivers 
I can almost believe an improbable fish story; but in this bill 
you are endeavoring to pull off a few jokers I am unable to swal- 
low. In the bill now before us you propose to spend approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. Of this amount, between twenty and thirty 
million are necessary and meritorious and the balance is not only 
unnecessary, but flagrantly abuses the purpose of a rivers and 
harbors bill and completely contaminates the otherwise meri- 
torious projects therein contained. At the present time this 
country has an almost depleted Treasury. Our citizens are being 
taxed as never before in a time of peace. Our constant growth 
means enlarged expenditures. Economy should not only be the 
watchword, but economy must be the watchword if we are to 
avoid a higher taxation or the issuance of bonds. 

The people of this country fully realize and appreciate ‘the 
necessarily increasing maintenance cost to fittingly care for 
our continuing growth. They do not deprecate enormous ex- 
penditures on great and needed projects, but they do em- 
phatically resist this, or any other Congress, linking bad and 
undesirable projects with good and meritorious ones with the 
hope that the major good in a bill of this kind will carry the 
evil items with it. About two-thirds of this bill is valuable and 
worthy of our support, but the other one-third is not only un- 
necessary but in most part it is bad. That undesirable one-third, 
by its appropriation, is depriving the valuable two-thirds of the 
money that should be expended thereon. If we were spending 
our own money, the attitude of this House would change won- 
derfully and our generosity would be greatly diminished. Many 
of the river and harbor projects of Michigan and elsewhere are 
being deprived of an adequate appropriation in this bill because 
you have diverted that money to the making of a river where 
there is no river, and to other similar enterprises. 

As an illustration, you insist that the channel of the Trinity 
River, in Texas, should be deepened for navigation, yet a Rep- 
resentative from that State testifies on the floor of this House 
that as a boy he was unable to find enough water in that river 
in which to swim. You are also endeavoring to start a most 
extensive undertaking on the St. Francis River in opening up 
its channel, when the testimony before the committee, and before 
this House, is to the effect that in many, many places you can 
cross the St. Francis River without getting your feet wet and 
without even knowing that the river is there. There is further 
testimony that where the river was there is now a dense growth 
of vegetation, “and if you should probe down through this 


growth you would be apt to find water at a depth of from 18 
inches to 10 feet.” 

There certainly can be no extensive navigation on a river where 
a boy can not find enough water in which to swim or on a river 
where you are obliged to dig down 18 inches to 10 feet before 
you strike water. Think of tying up such projects with the 
Soo Locks and the St. Marys River, where the commerce an- 
nually aggregates from sixty-five to eighty million tons, and 
yet you will jeopardize and injure such a great governmental 
enterprise by tying to it such political monstrosities as I have 
just called to your attention, and you expect to compel me to 
vote an expenditure of the people’s money on such enterprises 
in order that the rivers and harbors of northern Michigan may 
receive a part of their just deserts. I refuse to be sandbagged 
in such a manner. Our projects will stand on their own 
merits, I do not ask to lean on you in order to carry them 
through, and I refuse to let you lean on me with your cistern, 
sink hole, subterranean propositions. If this bill is defeated, 
the appropriations for the northern Michigan rivers and harbors 
will still be allowed, even if it is necessary to introduce a general 
bill, which policy was adopted in the last Congress to avoid the 
very thing which you are attempting to do in this bill. 

No man on this floor is more earnest or sincere in his desires 
to see the good enterprises in this bill allowed than am I, but 
I can not, by my vote in favor of this entire measure, become a 
party to the deception its passage must necessarily convey. 

The people are entitled to the maximum benefit from a minis 
mum taxation, and the citizens of the district I represent do 
not expect me to barter their intelligence and their honor to 
secure one or two million dollars for our rivers and harbors by 
voting for the expenditure of upward of $10,000,000 in this bill 
on projects so tinged with pork-barrel hypocrisy that the rind 
is apparent to the naked eye. 


Resolution of Chicago Federation of Labor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, so much has been 
said, and well and ably said, against the pernicious propaganda 
of the war traffickers, who are enthusiastically fanning the 
flames of war in their attempt to clinch a system of militarism 
upon the people of this country that it is hardly necessary for 
me to enter into a further extended discussion of the sophistry 
upon which their campaign is grounded. Every nrgument they 
have propounded in their attempt to rush the people of the 
United States into a mad rivalry with Europe in military and 
naval expansion has been met with irrefutable facts. The du- 
plicity of this sordid crew which aims to carry the“ war brides” 
to new and higher levels in Wall Street has been exposed. 
Theirs has been a campaign of manufactured sentiment, mis- 
representation, and deception, but 1 am happy in the belief that 
the great masses of our people are becoming awakened to the real 
motives of this ravenous system, and as an indication of this 
“awakening” I desire to have inserted in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor, an organiza- 
tion representing 250,000 workingmen. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution adopted by the SEAS ena of Laber, Sunday, April 


Whereas the Chicago Tribune, April 4, 1916, and other papers printed 
the folowing article: 


“ PREPAREDNESS SPECIAL TRAINS TO VISIT CAPITAI—TWO HUNDRED 
PATRIOTS OF CHICAGO AND DOWN STATE TO LEAVE ON APRIL 18, 


“The newest idea in the better-defense movement is a prepare spe- 
ciai’ The Middle West business interests have adopted the plan of 
invading Washington with extra trains for personal conferences as a 
art of the agitation to acquaint Congressmen with the sentiment back 


ome. 

“The first train will leave Chicago on April 18 over the Baltimore & 
Ohio with 200 Chicago and down State patriots. They will have with 
them a carefully thought out memorial containing a definite statement 
for a permanent defense policy, which will be presented to the 30 
Illinois Representatives A banquet will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington on April 19 Senator Lewis, as the senior IIli- 
nois Senator, will preside, with Samuel M. Hastings, president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, representing the business men.“ 

HERE'S THE COMMITTEE. 

The committee that is now working on the plan the Hilnoisans will 
pack includes the following: Samue: M. Hastings, K. K. Knapp, La 
Verne Noyes; Milton J, Foreman, Charles H. Markham, J. S. Miner, 
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John P. Hopkins. Tamil Schulze, Milton S. Florsheim, A. H. Mulliken. 


D. E. Felt, G. R. Meyercord. Jobn C. Spry, 

Hale Holden, Courad Voppenhusen, 

Pelouze, F. W. Upham, Peter Theurer. 
OTHER SECTIONS REPRESENTED. 

Capt. George B. Blow, of La Salle: H. G. Herget, of Pekin; George D. 
Tower, of Mendota: and Wiiliam Butterworth will represent the other 
sections of the State in the committee. . 

In addition to originating the invasion methot, the Ilinois leaders 
are working on the organizations in othe. States to get ap similar 
expeditions. 


W. M. Lewis, J. B. Sanborn, 
Colin C. H. Fyffe, W. Neilsen 


. 


AGAINST PREPAREDNESS. 


That the labor element, the small business men element, and the 
farmer element in most of the cities recently visited by President WII 
son in bis last trip West are against preparedness was the statement 
of Victor 8. Yarros at the City Ciub yesterday 

Mr. Yarros, as correspondent of the New York Evening Post investi- 

ted the subject of “ preparedness t” in seven cities after the 

Kent's visit to them. 

Aso on April 15. 1916, the following: 

“* PREPARE NOTE FOR DINNER—ILIANOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE HUST OF NEMBEKS UF CONGRESS ON APRIL 26. 
“ Wesnisdrox. D, C., April 12 (Special). 

“ Headed by Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Ulinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 200 members of that body will visit Washington 
on April 26 to give a dinner to the IIlinois delegation in Congress and 
Present a pian for preparedness. Announcement of this impressive 
manner of convincing the delegation that Ilinois industrial leaders are 
warmly in favør of effective preparation against war was made today 
by John M. Glenn. secretary, who is in Washington.” 

Whereas the “ patriots~ of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
therein mentioned ate nearly all reaping great financial benefits from 
the present war in Kurope by furnishing ammunition and other war 
materials; also would repeat very large profits if the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States should adopt their so-called 
“military preparedness plan; 

Whereas the * patricts.” whose ill- profits enable them to hire 
a specia; train and arrange for an elaborate dinner in Washington to 
the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, represent 
numerically a very smal) portion of our community, aod do not repre- 
sent tne sentiment of the “ people back bome in Chicago; and 

Whereas the daily press bas not given us any record of any of these 
self-admitted “patriots” -of the Hiineis Manufacturers’ Association 
rushing to the recruiting station and enlisting in the Army or Navy 
of the United States smce Mexican trouble started at Columbus, 
N. Mex.: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the Chicago Federation of Labor, rep- 
resenting 250,000 organized workers of t of Chicago, who are 
not participating in the profits of war and “ militar: 1 
but. on the contrary, are suffering from the continued ri in price of 
the necessities of site, and the decline of the purchasing power of their 
wages and salaries and are therefore unable to hire ~ special prepared- 
ness trains” to precerd to Washington and arrange elaborate dinnera 
for the Members of Congress, in r meeting assembled, That we 
condemn this attempt by these self-styled “ patriots" of the Iiflnois 
Manufacturers’ Association to misiead Congress as to the true senti- 
ment “of the people back home”: and be it 

Further resotved, That we inform the President of the United States 
and the Members of Congress of the true sentiment of the “ people 
back home as expressed in the report of the executive board of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor on“ aredpess “ adopted unanimously 
February 6. 1916. and which can ound on e 3200 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Kevorp of February 18, 1916, and which we hereby re- 
affirm; and be it 

further resolved, That the secre of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor be instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Hon. Fuaxk 
Bocnaxax, requesting bim to have same read into the UONGKESSIOXAaL 
Recort; also a copy te be sent to the President of the United States. 
to ench of the Scuators and Members of the House of Representatives 
from Illinois, and to the American Federation of Labor. 


Hy submitted. 
CHICAGO FEDERATION or LABOR, 


I also insert an article in the Chicago Duy Bevk of April 18, 
1916, a publication that accepts no advertisements, and is reud 
largely by the wageworkers and which speaks the sentiments 
and ambition of the working masses: 

BANQUETING GAME OL® STUFF—CONCKESSMEN TO FEED WITH MANUFAC- 


The Ilinois delegation in Congress will be guests of 200 members of 
the Illinois Manutacturers’ Association at a uet in Washington 
ey . — The manutacturers iett Chicago for the Capital Tuesday 
morning. 

Once when the writer ot this was on another paper he was 
put hep to the way this 1 of banqueting legislators is played. 

It happened that the big commercial and manufacturing association of 
the State was gris a banguet to the 200 members of the legislature. 
The cost was for each of 750 plates—tor the eats alune—and 
there was entertainment by a star of the Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
the most noted moving picture comedy star of the day, and the stars 
from many theaters. No drinks were served. because many of the legis- 
lators were “dry,” but fine booze was passed out free at a special bar 
in an adjoining room. 

The reporter knew that the evening’s entertainment was costing the 
commercial association a little better than $7,000. 

“Why waste so much money? inquired the reporter of the secretary 
of the association. 


Waste nothing!” “We consider this the best 
investment of the year. . do you know that on either side of ever: 
lawmaker at that — there sat a member of our association. We 
have an ax to grind. We want some special legislation that will be a 
t boon to manufacturers. So we spent $7,500 on a big feed and fine 
entertainers to get the iegisiators in a good humor to listen to us. 

“1 told yoo there was an association member on either side of every 
legislator. Each one of these members was picked for the part. Our 
Jegisiative experts studied for weegs to find out just how each lawmaker 
stood on the ‘ssues in which we are interested. Jf he was not favorable 
to us, we put our best persuaders beside him at the table, F 


Don't tell me it was wasting money. We're going to give one every 
year.” 

Before that legislative session was over it passed four of the six bitis 
the association wanted. and would have passed «another, a gigantic 
street franchise -teal, but the people got wise and so mad that it dared 
not put the bill 5 

e Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is going to send trainioads 
of members at great cost to Washington to sit beside IIlinols Congress- 
men at the banquet April 26 to interest the Nation's lawmakers in mihi- 
rst preparedness measures which big business wants passed. 

he passing of prepcredness bi.ls Will bring more money to the coffers 
of Ilinois manufacturers, who will share furnishing the extra equip- 
ment aod atanrnunition, while it will increase the amount of public gua 
ol private property. 

he Manutacturers Association admitted that the purpose of the ban- 
quet is “to mpress on the Congressmen the fact that the business in- 
terests of the Middle West are keenly alive to the necessity of a broad 
general ooo of preparedness.” 

President Samyel M. Hastings of the association, it is announced, will 
resent a memorial to the members of the delegation containing a pian 
or preparedness which the manufacturers feel should be indorsed. 

Alter summiag up the plans of the manufacturers, the Chicago Fed- 
ome of 3 at th meeting Sunday, passed resolutions which 
wound up with: 

“ Be it resolved by the 250,000 organized working people of omonge 
who are not profiting by the European wer and who will nut gain by t 
‘military ana naval preparedness plans, but, un the contrary, are xuf- 
3 from a continual rise in prices of the neovsvitics of life, and who 
are, therejore, unable to hire special trains and pay for dinnera, That 
we condemn this attempt by these self-styled * patriots’ of the Tilinwis 
Manufacturers’ Association to mislead Congress us to the true sentiment 
of the people back home.” 


Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 24, 1916. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Kesolved, That this mass meeting of citizens assembled in Colorado 
Springa, Colo., in the opera house, April 16, 1916, in response to the 
appeal of women from nonsuffrage States, calls upon Congress to pass 
forthwith on to the State 1 tures for ratification the Susan . 
Anthony amendment, and protest against the action of the Judiciary 
Committee in unjustly blecking the Susan B. Authony amendment, and 
— an immediate and favorable report of this amendmeut to tue 

ouse. 


be it further 

Resuived, That the chairman of this meeting be empowered in lor- 
warding copies to request that the resolution be read into the Coxcress- 
sioNat RECORD. 


A United Service First-Year School as Provided by House 
Bill 12487. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR W. OVERMYER, 


Of OHIO, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I desire to include an article 
from the November, 1915, issue of the Navy, commenting 
upon an article by Commodore R. G. Denig, United Stutes Navy, 
retired, which appeared in the New York Sun of October 31, 
relative to a plan for establishing a united service first-year 
school to increase the efficiency of the United States Militury 
and United States Naval Academies, as provided in House bill 
12487, introduced by myself Februury 29, 1916, and now pend- 
ing in the Conunittee on Military Affairs. 

The article follows: 

UNITED SERVICE FIRST YEAR SCHOOL. 


Commodore R. G. Denig, United States Navy, retired, in an article 
published in the New York Sun of October 41, makes a valuable ond 


Umeiy pieg for the establishment of a united service first year 
school. He believes that the best solution of the problem of obtaining 
more trained officers for Army, Navy. and Marine Corps lies in the 


immediate inauguration of such a sc He says: 

“The creating of other military or naval schools identical in charac- 
ter to West Voint and Annapulis ts not possible, and the attempt not 
advisable, for they never produce oficers with the sume prestige.” 
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be -hie agaras: to the 


our smh we a ready to sacrifice all for 
e ta tions wh were handed on to you and w 
you to those who follow.“ 
These same Inspiring words apply equally to the Naval Academy. 
1 p Neri school, with a training course of one must be 
t of Scary ema and the Naval Academies, and therefore a — | taze 
military institution commanded by an officer of the Army whose 
sad corps of instructors must be composed of Army, Navy, and 
Corpa officers. 
e 


our country, are 
handed on by 


eers 
should not be less than 7 
less than 200, is 


AE AAE EA N on naue piam oe ans 
enlargement of West Point to a capacity of 1,200 cadets, like provisions 
are under way at Annapolis. 
This is a move in the ht direction and 3 
er 5 proposed by Commodore pente 
last annual report of the Superintendent of the Mili 
erag that, under the present system, a corps of cadets of 1 
only produce a duating class of 125, 3 exceed this number aus are 
convinced that the present high standard of Otness would be lowered. 
By the introduction of the first-year school the W of cadets at each 
en would be 1,200, but composed of the three upper classes. and 
the graduating classes of ench academy would be trained officers 
ready for instant duty tm all the military branches of the Government, 
Commodore Denig advocates that these graduates be at once commis- 
sioned in the line of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Navy Construction 
Corps, Navy Pay Corps, and t le United States Coast Guards, without in 
any case lessening e number of e men commissioned from the 


He advocates that those graduates for whom. no vacancies exist 
should be returned to ctvil —＋ Pao receive commissions as officers in 
mony ear he the Army and the Navy, with certain conditions not here 
set forth. 

5 lowest ebb of Interest in military 8 na val p ess was in 

the eighties. Admiral Mahan speaks of bow tbe sank into a 
F apathy concerning its . 


A tition of this he adds “ will be a matter not merely of lasti 
1 t of permanent harm.” (“ Lessons of the War with Spal 275 
ng that lamentable period excess graduates from the Na 
Academy were returned to civil life without commissions. 
This practice was not done with any idea of future benefit to the 
country, but purely 3 mistaken economy. Mark the unforeseen 
result. To the lasting bonor of the Naval Academy, the patriotism of 
— canine aoe wus shown by the fact that almost to a man they im- 
ely, upon the outbreak of the War with Spain, volunteered for the 
Nav and rendered invaluable service throughout the war. 
FFF aE Sue ee loyalty and use it for pre 


edness 
Pave would suggest that the value of their training would be greatly 
3 if this commission be given after one year of active service 

witt the Sug, alloat or ashore. 

The article 8 thut the number of appolwtments. each year be 
550 for West Point and 544 for Annapolis, examinations in March, and 
would distribute them as follows: 


aay soe of sg United States „„ 
ice Presiden’ 


Total cadets to enter preparatory school each Inne, 1.094. 

Commenting on this proposition.. Commodore Denig says: 

“Assuming then that 1,100 cadets will each June Sour the prepara- 
tory seheol, we may safely predict that 800 will qualify for the two 
academies, and that these will be equally divided between military and 
naval cadets. Thus each June 4 a fully prepared battalion, will 
procona under orders to West Point and Annapolis and re for 

uty as third classmen, with a 95 per cent ee of duating. 

“The two academies will renin eyo within their wails a full 
regiment of cadets, a well-balanc . ginny condition 
for organization, studies, and rila, 8 one that will go far to 
meeting the quota of trained officers that the services 

The su n is supported by sound arguments. and aims. 

First. preserve the prestige of our two great academies. 

3 "re increase the number of graduates from soen without 

lowering one jot their errant high standard of efficien a standard 
that would be endangered if the academies be e 

Third. To angment the education of the Army officer by the valuable 
addition of naval training. 

Fourth. To fil! the demand for an increased number of graduate 
officers by retaining the present democratie and equally distributed 
manner of appointments to cadetships 
1 To make the number of canta under instruction the same at 

t 


‘The West per because of the resets of accomplishment 
in beyond the is 


modern warfare our possessions vely 
in need of a better — — of navigation and seam: P 
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in the handling of smali boats, hydroplanes, mine planters, trans 
ese young men in the same re 


of these 
the same —— end. 1 —8 lend to a n und triendshi 8 
eventual understandings that must re T 


ce. 
West Point — this year with 79 vacancies; the same annoyance 


sy 8 at Anna 

frst- school will correct this, because of the greater nunt 

ber ot 7 5 and because the weeding-out process will 
place there. 

To a mixed — eee eee officers this 2 — Sey — 
— they wo e eal expediency an skies. 
ambitions of a locality not — — with the A aaie Aip Lae 
ting on the 

“If such aa academy could be located somewhere 
the country, its political value in bringing bome to the citizens o 
Central States a realization of the needs and worth of ane k ane and 
4 sat t prove ag great as the worth of Its 3 pron 
ea — of ad sapere. i the early cation rmy * Navy 

officers — often — both services, but we have never 
before seen it 80 — b The distinct conserva- 
tien of the 5 The great benefit that would result, 
the rapidity with wal e. . could d be put Into operation, and the economy 
of the plan should mend it not only to the services, Mut to the 
Nation as well, for a ‘favorable Indorsement. 


Editorially in the same issue the Navy says: 
UNITED SERVICE FIRST-YEAR SCHOOL. 
In another column. is an ae — the united service first-year school 
by Commodore R G. END pana seems to ofer the 
for a ‘logical solution of the d ait It p em of iae ee 
— — he Naval and Military Academies. without any way 
B ng with . — present high standard or with their future 
development. The plan commends itself most strongly to the Navy, 
and w 2 it win doubtless take further consideration to work it out 
in. detail. the idea, which so far as we know Is entirely original with 
Commodore Seems most valuable. We would only s t at 
this time that the proposed increase in the number of appoin 
550 for West Point end 544 for Annapolis, may not be sufficient to 
meet the magn of the two services. The Outlook of November 
17, commenting upon the article, says 
u This in our opinion is a — which deserves wide d 


iscussion 
and the attention of those upon whem rests the responsibility of the 
solution of our problems of national defense.” 


We heartily ludorse this opinion, 
sane Sem discussion of this plan, particularly from our naval 
it deserves the support and 


tial value is such tha 


—.— * all who are able to assist in its perfection. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


8 
HON. JAMES He MAYS; 


OF UTAH, 
Ty rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 22, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] 
increasing the amount available for “use upon the national for- 
ests and public domain in destroying wolves, coyotes, and other 
animals injurious: to agriculture and animal husbandry ” from 
$125,000. to $250,000. This increase becomes essential since 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappex] insisted upon making 
a point of order against the proviso carrying an item of 
$125,000. with which to combat the spread ef rabies among such 
wiid animals. 

Objections so far made to this provision appear to be based 
upon the theory that the farmer and stockman, aided by the 
various States infected, should eradiente these predatory ani- 
mals, It should be remembered, however, that the Govern- 
ment owns and supervises vast quantities of the territory of 
these Western States. Forest reserves and publie demain to- 
gether comprise more than half the area of soine of the States 
so severely afflicted. The Government is thus virtually pro- 
viding a ground and harbor and refuge for these ani- 
mais which sally forth and destroy the live stock of the citizens. 
It is clearly the duty of the National Government to do its 
share im this: great campaign of extermination. Stutes and the 
citizens interested are now and long have been cuvperating in 
the work, 

In Utah a bounty of from $2.50 to $15 each is provided upon 
such animals. Many thousand have been exterminated, but the 
coyote, which we regard us the most pernicivus offender, is a 
most wary animal. He is said to be a cross between the gray 
wolf and the fux, and has the viciousness of the one combined 
with the cunning of the other. He is possessed uf a relentiess 
disposition to kill, to destroy, even far beyond his requirements. 
I have personally counted as high as 20 lambs from one flock 
whose throats had been eut by a single coyote. No effort had 
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been made to devour the flesh of these lambs. The killing was 
accomplished in response to a crucl, wanton, natural desire to 
destroy. Why should the farmer and the stock raiser be required 
to feed the coyotes owned by the General Government and oc- 
cupying these forest reserves and public domain? 

It is interesting to observe the cunningness of the coyote. If 
one of these should, when alone, discover a mother sow with a 
litter of young pigs, he will be too cowardly to attempt to take 
the pigs from the mother alone. but will secure the assistance of 
a companion in crime, One will then approach the mother, who 
gives angry chase. He encourages the pursuit until his compan- 
ion steals a pig, this process being repeated until the entire litter 
is destroyed. 

One mountain lion will, during a single year, destroy in value 
many times the bounty offered for his destruction. I have seen 
in the mountain lair of a family of these beasts evidence that 
a score of deer had been slain and devoured during the preceding 
year. Old hunters of the Rocky Mountain region will tell you 
that these lions destroy many times the number of deer slain by 
all the hunters. 

The farmer who leases these public lands for his stock has 
the right to know that the stock will not be destroyed by the ani- 
mals harbored and protected by the Government. 

The losses to live stock, in many instances, absorb all the 
profit, in some cases utterly ruin the stockman. 

The gentlemen who so vigorously oppose such appropriation, 
who for the most part reside in the great eastern cities, should 
realize that this unnatural waste of our meat supply must be 
borne by the consumer ultimately. The producer may be the 
direct and immediate sufferer but the dwellers in the great 
cities will bear their share of the losses these predatory aui- 
mals inflict upon our meat supply. From this there is no 
escape. The total annual loss is astounding, sufficient to feed 
millions of people. One coyote, in average condition and with 
his usual attention to business, may annually destroy a hundred 
head of sheep. Some flocks will be reduced by one-tenth their 
number in a single season and a detached flock will often be 
entirely destroyed. 

It is strangely shortsighted and narrow for gentlemen to 
display themselves as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warst] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] have 
done in this debate. They and their constituents must look to 
the great meat-producing ranges of the West for their daily 
supply of this food. It is rapidly decreasing while the popula- 
tion is increasing. This must have a disastrous effect upon 
the cost of living, already most beyond the poor man’s attain- 
ments, 

The gentlemen, and others of the great eastern cities, show 
an amazing solicitude for the Treasury when a small sum is 
proposed to aid the overworked, overburdened, and underpaid 
producer of life’s necessities. They forgot the depleted condi- 
tion of the Treasury and the sad condition of the taxpayers, 
over whom they periodically shed crocodile tears of grief as- 
sumed for political effect, when the $40,000,000 were appro- 
priated a few days ago by the rivers and harbors bill. That 
money is to be expended largely in and around their cities, 
The Boston man gets his share. The Chicago man gets his. 
The New York man gets his portion. And the Philadelphia man 
gets a few millions for the Delaware River. Altogether they 
extract from the Treasury the handsome total of $40,000,000 
to follow the $800,000,000 already appropriated upon these same 
projects. They believe that an essential and profitable expendi- 
ture, and the larger portion of the money may be wisely ex- 
pended. The States of Utah, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Wyoming will receive not a penny of that magnificient total 
but we supported the appropriation. We ask that a spirit of 
fairness be exhibited now toward this sparsely settied portion 
of our country. 

This bill carries an appropriation of over $60,000 for “ in- 
vestiguting“ insects affecting deciduous fruits; over $114,000 
for “ investigating” insects affecting cereals and forage; over 
$60,000 -for “investigating” insects affecting cotton, tobacco, 
and other plants; over $50,000 for “ investigating“ insects affect- 
ing forests; over $40,000 for “investigating” insects affecting 
truck gardens; $20,000 for “investigating” bee culture; over 
$17,000 for “ investigating ” insects affecting citrus fruits; over 
$83,000 for “ investigating the Mediterranean and other flies; 
over $57,000 for “investigating” miscellaneous insects affect- 
ing man and beast. This bill appropriates $305,000 to“ investi- 
gute and prevent the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths. 
This is largely for the benefit of our fellow countrymen who 
dwell in the gentleman's State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, by this bill we appropriate nearly $900,000 for “ in- 
vestigating ” these insects, flies, and moths, and so forth, and every 
dollar is wisely appropriated. We want the $250,000 provided 
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in this amendment not to “investigate” the various predatory 
animals which prey upon the live stock of the West and drive 
the producer into insolvency. They are thoroughly investigated 
already. Their pernicious character is known to every strug- 
gling settler who must contend against beak and claw and fang 
throughout all that vast region. It is not investigation that 
we contemplate, but extermination, relentless and determined 
extermination. 

The spread of rabies among coyotes, beginning in Oregon and 

extending rapidly into California, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, is 
becoming an alarming menace to the settler and inhabitants, and 
should elicit immediate aid from the National Government. One 
coyote may infect scores of domestic animals. You have heard 
related the record of the treatment of many individuals who had 
been bitten by these animals. It is clearly a national duty to 
suppress this most fearful of maladies and exterminate these 
animals which find harbor and refuge in the Natlon's forest 
reserves and public domain. 
- The gentlemen from the great cities and those dwelling along 
the Atlantic seacoast, and whose constituents are largely en- 
gaged in manufacturing, are always on the alert and ready to 
secure Federal aid for their enterprises. In this they are to be 
commended and their constituents to be congratulated. Their 
interests have been carefully guarded and conserved. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that the attention of the Con- 
gress be turned for a brief time toward those-who produce the 
necessities of life for the whole Nation. The American yeoman 
is the hardest worked and the poorest paid of all our citizen- 
ship. He is the victim of predatory man and beasts of prey. 

The Sixty-third Congress has been deservedly credited with 
more constructive legislation than any 10 Congresses preceed- 
ing. It emancipated the business interests of the country from 
a crude, unscientific financial system which had periodically 
plunged the Nation into panies destructive and damaging to all 
classes and instituted a system under which such panics can 

That Congress enacted wholesome antitrust laws designed 
to liberate the business of our country from monopoly. It put 
upon the statute books an income tax which places the burdens 
of taxation upon the backs of those most able to bear them. 
That Congress dealt wisely and effectually with the tariff ques- 
tion, with banking questions, with questions of interstate trade, 
and brought forth many measures for the relief of business, 
banking, and commerce. 

It is time now, we submit, to pay some attention to the real 
producer of the wealth of the Nation. His interests have been 
too long neglected. He has been compelled unjustly, because 
of our archaic system of banking laws, to pay exhorbitant inter- 
est rates on capital required, rates which no business on earth 
could continue long to pay and survive. He has been robbed 
systematically by middleman, commission man, and monopoly. 
He is entitled to a system of rural credits from this Congress. 
He is entitled to relief from such monopoly as the investigation 
of a committee of this Congress is now disclosing among the 
packing houses of the country. 

All other countries of any standing guard with watchful care 
the rights and interests of the producers of life’s necessities. 
They seem to appreeiate the paramount importance of the food 
supply to the whole Nation, and in this regard we would act 
wisely to consider such wholesome examples. 

I trust that the amendment carries and becomes a law, 


The American Farmer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago it was my privi- 
lege, in discussing this great measure concerned with the farmer 
and farm interests, to call attention to what I regard as one of 
the most vital factors in the problem with which we are at- 
tempting to deal. In my former remarks I dwelt at some length 
on the fact that in a relative sense agriculture has declined in 
this country. It has not kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, with manufactures, with transportation, with mining. It 
has indeed grown and is still growing, but not in proportion to 
the growth of the other elements in our national Life. 

Yet it seems to me that agriculture above all other interests 
should thrive in the United States. There is perhaps no other 
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portion of the habitable globe of equal extent so well adapted to 
agriculture. Climate, soil, everything combines to favor this 
primary industry. There is scarcely a square mile of our huge 
territory that, tickled with the hoe, will not laugh with a 
harvest. And there is a diversity of soil and climate almost 
if not quite unequaled anywhere else under the sun. In a 
hundred ways we are favored above others by nature. The 
imugination staggers in the presence of the magnificent possi- 
bilities of wealth and prosperity which our fields offer to the 
cultivator. Yet men like James J. Hill have been telling us for 
years that we are not far from the day when it will become 
necessary for the United States to look outside their own borders 
for food. They have been warning us against the time when 
our fields will no longer feed the ravening mouths of our cities 
and towns, 

What does all this mean? Does it mean that our apparently 
boundless resources are, after all, approaching exhaustion? 
Does it mean that population is already pressing upon subsist- 
ence in any true sense? Does it mean that our soil is wearing 
out; that our farmers are losing their skill; that actual scarcity 
of lund is even thus early confronting this Nation of a hundred 
millions? I think not. But I think that a factitions scarcity is 
already being felt. As I endeavored to make clear in the pre- 
vious remarks on this same subject, the trouble lies chiefly, as 
I believe, in an artificial scarcity resulting from the forestulling 
of agricultural opportunities through speculation in farm-land | 
values; it comes inevitably as a consequence of a system which 
encourages monopoly control of the soil at the expense of the | 
mass of farm workers who must live upon the soll and bring | 
forth the fruits thereof. 

In my previous remarks T took the liberty of quoting at length | 
from the lute Henry F. Ring's Problem of the Unemployed; 
and in connection herewith it is my desire to qucte at equal 
length from another and a greater authority on the land ques- 
tion. No man who uas written on the subject of political 
economy has done so with as clear a vision as Henry George; 
and in none of his writings has he more vividly set forth his 
doctrine as it relates to the working farmer than Chapter XX 
of his Social Problems on The American Farmer. I want to 
include in my remarks that illuminating chapter, and I desire | 
in doing so to impress upon the Members of this House and | 
upon all who may read it the important bearing It has on the | 
great problem with which we are dealing, or undertaking to 
deal, in the bill now under consideration, for it must be clear 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Lever] and to his 
coluborers on the Committee on Agriculture that if the typical 
American farmer must disappear, as he is already disappearing, | 
propositions more fundamental than any contained in this 
measure must ultimately be forthcoming; we must go deeper 
than we are now going if we are to check the obvious tendency 
and save him from utter extinction, 

I think that in the chupter to which T have referred the more 
fundamental proposition is set forth logically and with power. 
It supplements what has previously been brought to the atten- 
tion of the House by me on the same general subject, and I 
would most eurnestly urge upon the members of the great Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and upon the Members of this House an 
open-minded study of the question as a whole as I have sought 
to present it with the aid of two master minds from which I 
have burrowed and to the memory of which I pay my grateful 
tribute. Chapter XX from Sucial Problems on The American 


Farmer follows: 
Soctat, PROBLEMS. 


[By Henry George.] 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Chapter XX. 


It is frequently asserted that no proposition for the recogni- 
tion of common rights to land can become a practical question 
in the United States because of the opposition of the farmers 
who own their own farms, and who constitute the body of our 
population, wielding, when they choose to exert it, a dominating 
political power. 

That new ideas make their way more slowly among an agri- 
cultural populution than among the population of cities and 
towns is true, though, I think, in less degree true of the United 
Stutes than of any other country. But beyond this, that those 
whe look upon the small farmers of the United States as form- 
ing an impregnable bulwark to private property in land very 
much misculculute. 

Even admitting, which I do not, that farmers could be relied 
upon to oppose measures fraught with great general benefits if 
seemingly opposed to their smaller personal Interests, it is not 
true that such measures as I have suggested are opposed to the 
interests of the great body of farmers. On the contrary, these 
Measures would be as clearly to their advantage as to the ad- 


vantage of wageworkers, The average farmer may at first 
start at the idea of virtually making land common property, but 
given time for discussion and reflection, and those who are 
already trying to persuade him that to put all taxation upon the 
value of the land would-be to put all taxation upon hiin have 
as little chance of success as the slaveholders had of persuad- 
ing the negroes that the northern armies were bent on kidnap- 
ping them and selling them in Cuba. The average farmer can 
read, write, and cipher—and on matters connected with his 
own interests ciphers pretty closely. He is not out of the great 
currents of thought, though they may affect him more slowly, 
and he is anything but a contented peasant, ignorantly satisfied 
with things as they are, and impervious to ideas of change. 
Already dissatisfied, he is becoming more so. His hard and 
barren life seems harder and more barren as contrasted with the 
excitement and luxury of cities, of which he constantly reads, 
even if he does not frequently see, and the great fortunes ac- 
cumulated by men who do nothing to add to the stock of 
wealth arouse his sense of injustice. He is at least beginning 
to feel that he bears more than his fair share of the burdens 
of society and gets less than his fair share of benefits, and 
though the time for his awakening has not yet come, his 
thought, with the decadence of old political issues, is more and 
more turning te economic and social questions. 


HOW BQUAL RIGHTS TO THE SOIL MAY BB. ASSERTED. 


It is clear that the change in taxation which I propose as 
the means whereby equal rights to the soil may be asserted and 
maintained would be to advantage to farmers who are working 
land belonging to others, of those whose farms are virtually 
owned by mortgagees, and of those who are seeking farms. And 
not only do the farmers whose opposition is relied upon—those 
who own their own farms—form, as I shall hereafter show, but 
a decreasing minority of the agricultural vote and a small and 
even more rapidly decreasing proportion of the aggregate vote, 
but the change would be so manifestly to the advantage of the 
smaller farmers, who constitute the great body, that when they 
come to understand it they will favor instead be etna it. 
The farmer who cultivates his own small farm with his own 
hands is a landowner, it is true, but he is in greater degree a 
laborer, and in his ownership of stock, improvements, tools, 
and so forth, a capitalist. It is from his labor, aided by his 
capital, rather than from any advantage presented by the value 
of his land, that he derives nis living. His main interest is 
that of a producer, not that of a landowner. 

THE STORY OF COZY MURPHY. 


There lived in Dublin some years ago a gentleman named 
Murphy“ Cozy” Murphy, they called him for short and be- 
cause he was a very comfortable sort of a Murphy. Cozy 
Murphy owned land in Tipperary, but, as he had un agent in 
Tipperary to collect his rents and evict his tenants when they 
did not pay, he himself lived in Dublin, as being the more com- 
fortable place. And he concluded at length that the most com- 
forable place in Dublin—in fact, the most comfortable place 
in the whole world—was in bed. So he went to bed and 
stayed there for nearly eight years; not because he was at all 
ill, but because he liked it. He ate his dinners and drank his 
wine and smoked his cigars and read and played cards and 
received visitors and verified his agent's accounts and drew 
checks—all in bed. After eight years’ lying in bed he grew 
tired of it, got up, dressed himself, and for sume years went 
around like other people, and then died. But his family were 
just as well off as if he had never gone to bed—in fact, they 
were better off, for while his income was not a whit diminished 
by his going to bed, his expenses were. 

This was a typical landowner—a landowner, pure and simple. 
Now, let the working farmer consider what would become of 
himself and family if he and his boys were to go to bed and 
stay there, and he will realize how much his interests as a 
laborer exceed his interests as a landowner. 

HOW INDIRECT TAXES HURT THE WORKING FARMER, 

It requires no grasp of abstractions for the working farmer 
to see that to abolish all taxation, save upon the value of the 
land, would be really to his interest, no matter how it might 
affect larger landholders. Let the working farmer consider 
how the weight of indirect taxation falls upon him without his 
having power to shift it off upon anyone else; how it adds to 
the price of what he has to sell; how it compels him to contribute 
to the support of government in far greater proportion to what 
he possesses than it does those who are much richer, and he 
will see by the substitution of direct for indirect taxation he 
would be largely the gainer. Let him consider further and he 
will see that he would be still more largely the gainer if direct 
taxation were confined to the value of the land. The tand of the 
working farmer is improved land, and usually the value of the 
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improvements and of the stock used in cultivating it bears a very 
high proportion to the value of the bare land. Now, as all 
valuable land is not improved as is that of the working farmer, 
as there is much more of valuable land than of improved land, 
to substitute for the taxation now levied upon the improve- 
ments and stock, a tax upon the naked value of the land, irre- 
spective of improvements, would be manifestly to the advantage 
of the owners of improved land, and especially of small owners, 
the value of whose improvements bears a much greater ratio to 
the value of their land than is the case with larger owners; 
and who, as one of the effects of treating improyements as a 
proper subject of taxation, are taxed more heavily, even upon 
the value of their land, than are larger owners. 
War THE WORKING FARMER MAY SEE BY LOOKING ABOUT NIM. 

The working farmer has only to look about him to realize 
this: Near by his farm of 80 or 160 acres he will find tracts 
of 500 or 1,000, or, in some places, tens of thousands of acres; of 
equally valuable land, on which the improvements, stock, tools, 
and household effects are much less in proportion than on his 
own small farm, or which may be totally unimproved or unused, 
In the villages he will find acre, half-acre, and quarter-acre 
lots, unimproved or slightly improved, which are more valuable 
than his whole farm. If he looks further, he will see tracts of 
mineral land, or land with other superior natural advantages, 
having immense value, yet on which the taxable improvements 
amount to little or nothing; while, when he looks to the great 
cities, he will find vacant lots 25 by 100 feet worth more than 
a whole section of agricultural land such as his; and as he 
goes toward their centers he will find most magnificent build- 
ings less valuable than the ground on which they stand, and 
block after block where the land would sell for more per front 
foot than his whole farm. Manifestly to put all taxes on the 
value of land would be to lessen relatively and absolutely the 
taxes the working farmer has to pay. 

So far from the effect of placing all taxes upon the value of 
land being to the advantage of the towns at the expense of the 
agricultural districts, the very reverse of this is obviously true. 
The great®increase of land values is in the cities, and with the 
present tendencies of growth this must continue to be the case. 
To place all taxes on the value of the land would be to reduce 
the tuxation of agricultural districts relatively to the taxation 
of towns and cities. And this would be only just, for it is not 
alone the presence of their own populations which gives value 
to the land of towns and cities, but the presence of the more 
scattered agricultural population, for whom they constitute in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial centers. 

- WHAT APPEARS AT FIRST BLUSH. 


While at first blush it may seem to the farmer to abolish 
all tuxes upon other things than the value of the land would 
be to exempt the richer inhabitants of cities from taxation, and 
unduly to tax him, discussion and reflection will certainly show 
him that the reverse is the case. Personal property is not, 
never has been, and can never be fairly taxed. The rich man 
always escapes more easily than the man who has but little, 
the city more easily than the country. Taxes which add to 
prices bear upon the inhabitants of sparsely settled districts 
with as much weight, and in many cases with much more 
weight, than upon the inhabitants of great cities. Taxes upon 
improvements manifestly fall more heavily upon the working 
farmer, a great part of the value of whose farm consists of the 
value of improvements, than upon the owners of valuable un- 
improyed land, or upon those whose land, as that of cities, 
bears a higher relation in value to the improvements. 

The truth is that the working farmer would be an immense 
gainer by the change. Where he would have to pay more taxes 
on the value of his land he would be released from the taxes 
now levied on his stock and improvements, and from all the 
indirect taxes now weighing so heavily upon him. And as the 


effect of taxing unimproved land as heavily as though it were’ 


improved would be to compel mere holders to sell, and to de- 
stroy mere speculative values, the farmer in sparsely settled 
districts would have little or no taxes to pay. It would not 
be until equally good land all about him was in use and he had 
all of the advantages of a well-settled neighborhood that his 
taxes would be more than nominal. 

LOSS NOMINAL, GAIN REAL. 


What the farmer who owns his own farm would lose would 
be the selling value of his land, but its usefulness to him would 
be as great as before—greater than before, in fact, as he would 
get larger returns from his labor upon it; and as the selling 
value of other land would be similarly affected, this loss would 
not make it harder for him to get another farm if he wished 
to move, while it would be easier for him to settle his children 
or to gat more land if he could advantageously cultivate more. 
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The loss would be nominal; the gain would be real. It ts 
better for the small farmer, and especially for the small farmer 
with a growing family, that labor should be high than that land 
should be high. Paradoxical as it may appear, small land- 
owners do not profit by the rise in the value of land. On the 
contrary, they are extinguished. But before speaking of this 
let me show how much misapprehension there is in the assump- 
tion that the small independent farmers constitute, and will 
continue to constitute, the majority of the American people. 
Agriculture is the primitive occupation; the farmer is the 
American pioneer; and even in those cases, comparatively unim- 
portant, where settlement is begun in the search for the 
precious metals, it does not become permanent until agriculture 
in some of its branches takes root. But as population increases 
and industrial development goes on, the relative importance of 
agriculture diminishes. That the nonagricultural population 
of the United States is steadily and rapidly gaining on the 
agricultural population is, of course, obvious. According to the 
census report the urban population of the United States was, in 
1790, but 3.3 per cent of the whole population, while in 1880 it 
had risen 22.5 per cent. Agriculture is yet the largest occupa- 
tion, but in the aggregate other occupations must exceed it. Ac- 
cording to the census, which, unsatisfactory as it is, is yet the 
only authority we have, the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture in 1880 was 7,679,498, out of 17,392,099 returned as 
engaged in gainful occupations of all kinds. Or if we take 
the number of adult males as a better comparison of political 
power we may find, with a little figuring, that the returns show 
6,491,116 males of 16 years and over engaged in agriculture, 
against 7,422,639 engaged in other occupations. According to 
these figures the agricultural vote is already in a clear minority 
in the United States, while the preponderance of the nonagri- 
cultural vote, already great, is steadily and rapidly increasing. 


FARM OWNERSILIP STEADILY DECLINING. 


But while the agricultural population of the United States 
is thus already in a minority the men who own tkeir own farms 
are already in a minority in the agricultural population. Ac- 
cording to the census the number of farms and plantations 
in the United States in 1880 was 4,008,907. The number of 
tenant farmers paying money rents or share rents is given by 
one of the census bulletins at 1,024,601. This would leave but 
2,984,306 nominal owners of farms out of the 7,679,493 persons 
employed in agriculture. The real owners of their farms must 
be greatly less even than this. The most common form of agri- 
cultural tendency in the United States is not that of money or 
share rent, but of mortgage. What proportion of American 
farms occupied by their nominal owners are under mortgage wo 
can only guess. But there can be little doubt that the number 
of mortgaged farms must largely exceed the number of rented 
farms, and it may not be too high an estimate to put the number 
of mortgaged farms at one-half the unrented ones. However 
this may be it is certain that the farmers who really own their 
farms are but a minority of farmers and a small minority of 
those engaged in agriculture. 

Further than this ail the tendencies of the times are to tho 
extinction of the typical American farmer—the man who culti- 
vates his own acres with his own hands, This movement has 
only recently begun, but it is going on and must go on under 
present conditions with increasing rapidity. The remarkable 
increase in the large farms and the diminution in the small 
ones, shown by the analysis of the census figures, is but 
evidence of the fact—too notorious to need the proof of figures— 
that the tendency to concentration, which in so many branches 
of other industry has substituted the factory for self-employing 
workmen, has reached agriculture. One invention after another 
has already given the large farmer a crushing advantage over 
the small farmer, and invention is still going on. And it is not 
merely in the making of his crops, but in their transportation 
and in their marketing, and in the purchase of his supplies, 
that the large producer in agriculture gains an advantage over 
the small one. To talk, as some do, about the bonanza farms” 
breaking up in a little while into homesteads is as foolish as 
to talk of the great shoe factory giving away again to journey- 
men shoemakers with their lapstones and awis. The bonanza 
farm and the great wlire-fenced stock ranch have come to stay 
while present conditions last. If they show themselves first 
on new land it is because there is on new land the greatest 
freedom of development, but the tendency exists wherever mod- 
ern industrial influences are felt, and it is showing itself in 
the British Isles as well ns in our older States. 

WIPING OUT THE TYPICAL AMERICAN FARMER. 

This tendency means the extirpation of the typical American 
farmer, who with his own hands and the aid of his boys cul- 
tivates his own small farm. When «a Brooklyn lawyer or Bos- 
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ton banker can take a run in a palace car out to the new North- 
west; buy some sections of land; contract for having it broken 
up, seeded, reaped, and thrashed; leave on it a superintendent, 
and make a profit on his first year’s crop of from $6,000 to $10,- 
000 a section, what chance has the emigrant farmer of the old 
type who comes toiling along in a wagon which contains his 
wife and children, and the few traps that with his team con- 
stitute his entire capital? When English and American capital- 
ists can run miles of barbed-wire fence, and stock the inclosure 
with large herds of cattle which can be tended, carried to 
market, and sold at the minimum of expense and maximum of 
profit, what chance has the man who would start stock raising 
with a few cows? 
TWO DEVELOPING TYPES, 

From the typical American farmer of the new era now be- 
ginning to pass away, two types are differentiating—the capital- 
ist farmer and the farm laborer. The former does not work 
with his own hands, but with the hands of other men. He 
passes but a portion of his time, sometimes hardly any of it, 
upon the land he cultivates. His home is in a large town or 
great city, and he is, perhaps, a banker, and speculator as well 
as n farmer. The latter is a proletarian, a nomad—part of the 
year a laborer and part of the year a tramp, migrating from 
farm to farm and from place to place, without family or home 
or any other influences and responsibilities that develop manly 
character. If our treatment of land continues as now, some of 
our small independent farmers will tend toward one of the ex- 
tremes, and many more will tend toward the other. But be- 
sides the tendency to production on a large scale, which is 
operating to extirpate the small independent farmer, there is, 
in the rise of land values, another powerful tendency operating 
in the same direction. 

At the looting of the Summer Palace at Pekin by the allied 
forces in 1860, some valuable jewels were obtained by private 
soldiers. How long did they remain in such possession? If a 
Duke of Brunswick were to distribute his hoard of diamonds 
among the poor, how long would the poor continue to hold them? 
The peasants of Ireland and the costermongers of London have 
their donkeys, which are worth only a few shillings. But if by 
any combination of circumstances the donkey became as valu- 
able as a blooded horse, no peasant or costermonger would be 
found driving a donkey. Where chickens are cheap, the com- 
mon people eat them; where they are dear they are to be found 
only on the tables of the rich. So it is with land, As it be- 
comes valuable it must gravitate from the hands of those who 
work for a living into the possession of the rich. 

‘What has caused the extreme concentration of landowner- 
ship in England is not so much the conversion of the feudal 
tenures into fee simple, the spoliation of the religious houses 
and the inclosure of the commons, as this effect of the rise in 
the value of land. The small estates, of which there were many 
in England two centuries and even a century ago, have become 
parts of large estates mainly by purchase. They gravitated to 
the possession of the rich, just as diamonds, or valuable paint- 
ings, or fine horses, gravitate to the possession of the rich. 

So long as the masses are fools enough to permit private prop- 
erty in land, it is rightly esteemed the most secure possession. 
It can not be burned, or destroyed by any accident; it can not 
be carried off; it tends constantly to increase in value with the 
growth of population and improvement in the arts. Its pos- 
session being a visible sign of secure wealth, and putting its 
owner, as competition becomes sharp, in the position of a lord 
or god to the human creatures who have no legal rights to this 
planet, carries with it social consideration and deference. For 
these reasons land commands a higher price in proportion to the 
income it yields than anything else, and the man to whom im- 
mediate income is of more importance than a secure investment, 
finds it cheaper to rent land than to buy it. 

WHEN IT BECOMES MORE PROFITABLE TO SELL THAN TO HOLD, 


Thus, as land grew in value in England, the small owners 
were not merely tempted or compelled by the vicissitudes of life 
to sell their land, but it became more profitable to them to sell 
it than to hold it, as they could hire land cheaper than they 
could hire capital. By selling and then renting, the English 
farmer, thus converted from a landowner into a tenant, ac- 
quired, for a time at least, the use of more land and more 
capital, and the ownership of land thus gravitated from the 
hands of those whose prime object is to get a living into the 
hands of those whose prime object is a secure investment. 

This process must go on in the United States as the land 
rises in value. We may observe it now. It is in the newer 
parts of our growing cities that we find people of moderate 
means living in their own houses, Where land is more yaluable, 
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we find such people living in rented houses, In such cities, 
block after block is built and sold, generally under mortgage, 
to families who thus endeavor to secure a home of their own. 
But I think it is the general experience, that as years pass by, 
and land acquires a greater value, these houses and lots -pass 
from the nominal ownership of dwellers into the possession of 
landlords, and are occupied by tenants. 

So, in the agricultural districts, it is where land has increased 
little, if anything, in value that we find homesteads which have 
been long in the possession of the same family of working 
farmers. A general officer of one of the great trunk railroad 
lines told me that his attention had been called to the supreme 
importance of the land question by the great westward emigra- 
tion of farmers, which, as the result of extensive inquiries, he 
found due to the rise of land values. As land rises in value 
the working farmer finds it more and more difficult for his boys 
to get farms of their own, while the price for which he can sell 
will give him a considerably larger tract of land where land is 
cheaper; or he is tempted or forced to mortgage, and the mort- 
gage eats and eats until it eats him out, or until he concludes 
that the wisest thing he can do is to realize the difference be- 
tween the mortgage and the selling value of his farm and 
emigrate West. And in many cases he commences again under 
the load of a mortgage, for as settlement is now going, very 
much of the land sold to settlers by railroad companies and 
speculators is sold upon mortgage. And what is the usual re- 
sult may be inferred from such announcements as those pla- 
carded in the union depot at Council Bluffs, offering thousands 
of improved farms for sale on liberal terms as to payment. One 
man buys upon mortgage, fails in his payments, or gets dis- 
gusted and moves on, and the farm he has improved is sold to 
another man upon mortgage. Generally speaking, the ultimate 
result is that the mortgagee, not the mortgagor, becomes the 
full owner. Cultivation under mortgage is,.in truth, the transi- 
tional form between cultivation by the small owner and culti- 
vation by the large owner or by tenant. 

WHERE LAND IS DEAR LABOR IS CHEAP. 

The fact is that the typical American farmer, the cultivator 
of a small farm of which he is the owner, is the product of con- 
ditions under which labor is dear and land is cheap. As these 
conditions change, labor becoming cheap and land becoming dear, 
he must pass away as he has passed away in England. 

It has already become impossible in our older States for a 
man starting with nothing to become by his labor the owner of 
a farm, As the public domain disappears this will become im- 
possible all over the United States. And as in the accidents 
and mutations of life the small owners are shaken from their 
holdings or find it impossible to compete with the grand culture 
of capitalistic farming, they will not be able to recover and must 
swell the mass of tenants and laborers. Thus the concentra- 
tion of land ownership. is proceeding, and must proceed, if 
private property and land be continued. So far from it being 
to the interests of the working farmer to defend private prop- 
erty in land, its continued recognition means that his children, 
if not himself, shall lose all right whatever in their natiye soil; 
shall sink from the condition of freemen to that of serf. 


The Proposed Washington Stadium. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK CC. HICKS, 


Ov NEW YORK, 
IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the House to a very commendable bill recently introduced by my 
colleague Mr. Hutsert, of New York, with the comment made 
thereon by the New York Sun, providing for the construction of 
a stadium in Potomac Park, a project with which I am in hearty 
accord. 

THE PROPOSED WASHINGTON STADIUM. 

Officials and members of the Amateur Athletic Union are keenly in- 
terested in the success of the bill of Congressman MURRAY HULBERT, 
now pending in the House at Washington, which provides for the erec- 
tion that city of a Government stadium where athletic contests of 
nation-wide or world-wide interest can be properly staged. Other 
lands, some of them having but one-tenth as many athletes as we 
have, and athletes of far less ability than ours, have built such 
structures, and have also paid training and Pavel ne eee for their 
Olympic teams. The athletes of the United States, however, have 
all the expenses incident to their mighty deeds from their own pockets 
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and those of their friends: They feel that this one 


. of theirs 

should be granted, and that the Government should signify its appreci- 

ation of the luster reflected upon America by the achievements of Its 
y 


knights: of track and feid, rearing in the Capital 


mek ftti 


are dend: 
bea sorry 
ye map — return to 14 and wa 

r upspringing successors at play. 

It „ that within four years it will be possible for 
all the lands covenanted together under the Olympie games committee 
to select athletic teame of suffictent power to make a good mamng: 
And what would be more natural, American athletic authorities a 
than that Europe's athletes shoul? prefer to contest on this side of 
the Atlantic, where there are no memories of bitterness and where new 
bonds may be cemented under the most favorable conditions: 


A bin (EL. R.. 14905) for the improvement of East Potomac Park as a 
publie recreation ground. 

Be tt onetan etc., That the sum of $1,545,397 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the . of the United 
States not otherwise a priated, to be made availiable: as requested 
and to be exvended under the direction of the Secretary of War for the 
un pravement of Kast Potomac Park as a public recreation, ground in 
accordance with the comprebenstve plan approved by the War Depart- 
— Coan set forth in House Document No: 1038, Sixty-fourth Congress, 

om. 


National Banks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the report of the national banks 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency in response to the call 
of March 7, 1916, is most gratifying and shows the financial 
condition of the country to be the best ever known. It discloses 
& state of facts which clearly justifies the optimistic views 
entertained by the business men and financiers all over the 
country. The splendid conditions: shown by these: reports are in 
part. as follows: 

The total resources: of the national banks of the United States on 
March 7, 1916, amounted to 813.838.000.000. exceeding by $370,000,000 
the greatest resources ever shown in the history of the national-banking 
— and exceeded by $2,271,000,000 the resources of these bunks as 

own in the March + statement a year ago. 

The increase which has taken place tn the resourees of the national 
banks of this country in the past 12 months exceeds in amount the 
entire resources of the Reichsbank of Germany, as reported in its state- 
ment of February 1918. The: te resources of the national 
banks of the United States.at th time exceed by approxisatel 
$3,000,000,000 the aggregate resources of the Bank of England, the Ban 
of France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of 
the Netherlan the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. 

The increase in the loans and discounts of our national banks March 
7, 1916, was $132.000,000: as compared with December 31, 1915, and 
$90,000,000 as compared with March 4 a year ago. 

The total deposits on Mareh 7, 1916, amounted to 810.790.000.000 
an increase since December 31, 1915. of $411,000,000, and an increase of 
$2,198,000.000 as compared with March 4 a year nap: 

Of the $411,000,000 increuse in deposits since cember 31, 1915, 
$335,000,000 were from banks and bankers, and 578.000.000 were re- 

rted us time Report, while demand jes ee for this priog showed a 

ecrease of $2,000,000, Of the $2.198, 0% increase: in total deposits 
since March 4. 1915, however, | the principal increase was in demand de- 
posits, which Increased $1.072,000.000, against an increase in time de- 
ts of $296.000.000, and an Increase in the balances due to banks and 
nkers of $830,000,000.. 

This is unmistakable evidence of the marvelous era of pros- 
perity the country is enjoying, the sound condition of our finan- 
cial institutions, and the scope of our business affairs. We are 
growing by leaps and bounds and are now the greatest financial 
power in the world. Our people are reaping the golden reward 
of a sound financial policy, the fruits of safe and sane business 
conditions. 

The carping critics who a short time ago were criticizing the 
constructive measures: this administration was enacting into law. 
predicting as.a result the destruction of business: and distress 
among the people, have learned by experience that their prophe 
eies of evil have, fortunately, not been realized: 

The resources of our national banks exceed by approximately 
three thousand million dollars the aggregate resourees of the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Bank of Russia, the 
Reichsbank of Germany, the Swiss National Bank, the Bank ef 

and the: Bank of the Netherlands. We are: the greatest 
of all the world powers, and by thrift and enterprise are earning 


greater returns here than are being earned elsewhere in the 
world. It shows a marvelous condition and is the result of our 
wise and conservative domestic and foreign policies. 

This condition ts not the result of chance but the result of 
our splendid business policies, brought about by our splendid 
constructive legislation enacted during the last three years, 
The door of opportunity has been opened to all alike and special 
privileges to the favorite few have been withheld and competi» 
tion has inspired business activity. 

A financial system has been adopted which removes fear from 
the business world, and the business: man knows now his business 
life ean not he placed: in jeopardy by a few financial sharks who 
flourished under our old financial system. 

By the enactment of our present financial system the control 
of our finanees was taken out of the hands of a few private in- 
dividuals, who manipulated it as a private concern, to suit their 
greed and avarice, and placed its control in the hands of the 
Government, where it would be administered in the interests: of 
the people and preventing its concentration in one financial 
center, but distributed it over the country where it would be 
acessible to the whole people for the conduct of all the business 
throughout the entire country. 

It dethroned the financial kings of Wall Street and. took from 
them the power of dictating tht kind and volume of business 
whieh the country should do. It emancipated the business man 
from their domination, and, as could be expected), the business 
of the country has: improved far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the most optimistic: 

Less than: three years of trial has: satisfied the people of the 
country, as the results clearly show, the wisdom of the policies 
inaugurated. 

Legitimate business never flourished before as it is doing now; 
nor was it ever known to be so remunerative and safe. Such 
activity as now exists was hitherto unknown. Ample money on 
reasonable terms enn be had to engage in legitimate business 
and panies “ made to order” are things of the past. 

Business is expanding, new enterprises are springing up. be- 
cause the people and the country know money ean: be: had to 
operate them and they are no longer subject to the hazards 
which formerly jeopardized their existence—a squeeze in the 
money market. 

This splendid financial system has terminated the bondage of 
the business interests of the country. We now have a system 
which can be expanded or contracted as the business conditions 
of the country require. More capital is to-day invested in the 
business of this country than ever before, and it is healthier, 
more remunerative, and better than ever before; and yet our 
financial resources are not taxed to their limit; but if business 
should require, here is our ability to meet the requirements. 

It is conservatively estimated that the surplus reserve now 
held by the national banks would be sufficient to give a further 
loaning power of three or four billion dollars: should the growth 
und development of commerce, agriculture, or industry call for 
so huge am enlargement of credit. 

This condition inspires contidenee, encourages activity, and 
enables our people to forge ahead and wim victories: in the walks 
of peace. Victories much more precious than those of wur. 
Here is where we are winning the world. These are the vie 
tories: that make the people happy and contented. 

Prosperity abounds: in the land and the people appreciate it, 
and they are content to: let well enough, alone: The carping 
critic and the calamity howler will not allure the people by elo» 
quent pleas or plausible: sophistries to turn from these prosper- 
ous conditions or take chances on a: change of men or policies 
They are satisfied with existing conditions, satisfied of thelr 
cause; and desire them to be let alone. 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tae: House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April. 26, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker; the subject of good! ronds is of 
live interest to the people at this time, and I desire to call atten- 
tion to: the following editorial from the Minneapolis Journal. 
It shows what is being done in Minnesota. It is not intended 
as a criticism on the people of that great State for not having 
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done more, but as a compliment to them for the interest shown 
in permanent roads. It shows that the people are not satis- 
fied with short roads that go nowhere, nor with unimproved roads 
that are only serviceable part of the year, but they are beginning 
to demand a good system of connected, improved, high-grade 
roads that open up every portion of the country to trafie and 
travel. 
The editorial is as follows: 
{From the Minneapolis Journal, Apr. 3, 1916.) 


“Good roads help small towns, and they are the only phase of 
modern life that have that effect. Railroads and most other modern 
inventions kill the smal! towns and build up the great cities, but all- 
the-year-round roads turn the stream of wealth, travel, and business 
cin the rural centers.” (Congressman W. P. BORLAND, of Kan- 
sas City. 

There is wisdom here for the contemplation of the small town. Good 
roads are the means by which the small town may win back much of 
its old-time prosperity and importance. 

But such roads, to be effective, must start somewhere and lead some- 
whither. Short stretches of well-surfaced and well-maintained roads 
leading into a town will help 7 the farmers into town more 
frequently. But that is only a of the harvest the town may 
zap if it is situated on a staer through road. 

ne of the best roads in the State strikes south from St. Paul 
through Rosemount, Farmington, Northiicld, and Faribault. It is the 
testimony of business men in all these towns that this road has brought 
reatly incre business, Consequently they do their share 
toward maintaining it in fine condition, and prevail on the road 
authorities of Dakota and Rice Counties to do likewise. 

This is a case where the benefits are so well realized that the roadway 
is maintained as a through route by the cooperation of the local com- 
munities which profit thereby. 

But, unfortunately, many other communities in Minnesota do not 
have this keen appreciation of the opportunity to better themselves, 
If they did, they would send men to the 1 instructed to legis- 
late without further delay for a complete State system of roads, 
planned, built, and maintained by the State itself. 

Such a system would open up all sides and corners of the State 
with roads continuously good m one end to the other, and so 
placed as to invite the heaviest traffic—the main traveled roads, in 
short. Feeders connecting with these roads would be the work of the 
5 to build, with those of still less importance left to the town- 


granting, now imminent, of Federal aid to States that engage 
in such enterprise, makes the moment propitious for a campaign t 
will return to the iegislature men strongly committed to the plan. 
It is none too soon for every wide-awake community in the State, and 
every one that wants to wake up from its slumbers, to begin the dis- 
cussion of this question. For not only must the communities them- 
selves become convinced of the need, but they must carry the gospel 
to the farmers as well. 

The farmer must learn that it is to his interest personally, as well 
as to the interest of the whole State, that Minnesota set about acquir- 
ing a complete road system immediately. Somehow he must get rid 
of the idea that he is interested only in the road that goes by his 
place. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: JOHN H. CAPSTICK, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, to my mind there is no service 
of greater value to the people of the United States than that 
rendered by the Bureau of Animal Industry. One of the most 
important of its functions is the inspection of cattle intended for 
slaughter for food purposes, This on assures the con- 
demnation of all animals not having a clean bill of health when 
offered at the abattoirs, thereby preventing the marketing of 
unfit meat, and I shall do all I can to encourage this work. 

I do not approve, however, of the methods or manner of pay- 
ment for condemned animals. It seems to me a better system 
should be devised. As a class the farmers of our country are 
honest, upright, honorable citizens, 

I am a strong believer in the work of the bureau in caring for 
cattle in transit. The present operations are modern and 
humane, They minimize the discomforts of transportation for 
the dumb beasts and prevent them being abused. At the same 
time disease and sickness are detected. When this occurs the 
affected animals are immediately quarantined and the disease 
traced to its source, 

My reason for speaking is so there may be a plain understand- 
ing concerning the law on these questions and a better compre- 
hension of circumstances under which condemnations are made, 
and whether the owner of the condemned cattle is entitled to 
reimbursement. 

The subcommittee of the Claims Committee, of which I am a 
member, now has under consideration two claims for Government 
inspected and condemned cattle, I desire to read two letters 


from the Bureau of Animal Industry regarding one of them. It 
was introduced by my colleague Mr, Moore of Pennsylvania in 
behalf of the D. B. Martin Co., of Philadelphia. 

The letters are as follows: 


Manch 16, 1916. 
Hon. E. W. Pov, 
House of Representatives. 


Dean Mn. Pov: Your letter of the 11th instant, inclosing copy of 
bill (H. R. 12244) for the relief of the D. B. Martin Co., and requesting 
all papers or copies of same on file in the department relating to the 
claim and an ression as to its merits be forwarded for the use of the 
Committee on ims, has been received. 

Inclosed you will find two letters signed by Dr. C. A. Schaufler, under 
whose supervision the condemnations were made; a copy of the claim 
filed by the company; and a copy of the department's letter to Hon. 
J. Hampton Moore explaining why the company's claim could not be 


The claim presented by the company arose from the condemnation 
under the meat-in tion law by representatives of the Bureau of 
Animal Ind of 84 cattle as being unfit for food purposes on ac- 
count of affected with foot-and-mouth disease. The meat-ins on 
law under which the condemnation was made does not provide for the 
reimbursement of owners for such losses. shown in the copy of letter 
to Representative Moore, all animals must be in ted and passed be- 
fore they are accepted for slaughter, and with but one exception all 
animals thus offered for slaughter can not be withdrawn. The animals 
which were condemned were offered by the company for inspection in the 
usual manner and with the knowledge that any animal condemned by 
the Federal inspectors must be pS bo by the estavlishment itself in 
the presence of an inspector, and that there is no provision for the re- 
imbursement of losses thus sustained. It will be readily seen that 


under the 9; tion of the meat-inspection law the animals were de- 
stroyed by establishment and not by a representative of the 8 
ment. The department has never reimbursed any establishment for 
losses 8 on account of such condemnations and Congress has 


never appropriated funds to cover such losses. 

The bill (H. R. 12244) indicates that the condemnation of the com- 
pany’s animals could have been made under the act “ for the prevention 
and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease.” This is incorrect. The acts 
of Congress (Public, 236 and 293) appropriating funds for the arrest 
and eradication of the disease were for the specific purpose of enabling 
the 8. of Agriculture to arrest and eradicate the se by fixing 
him authority to purchase and destroy any animal or animals affected 
with or exposed to foot-and-mouth disease whenever, in his discretion, 
such purchase and destruction would assist in the arrest and eradica- 
tion of the disease. The acts of Congress cited do not give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the authority to pay for any losses sustained on account 
of condemnation under the meat-inspection law or for losses resulting 
from such condemnations. Furthermore, these acts do not direct the 
Secretary of She pone to purchase and destroy animals affected with 
or exposed to the disease, but confer discretionary power upon him so to 
do. Payment of this claim would appear to constitute a mere gratuity, 
inasmuch as the animals were not purchased or destroyed by the depart- 
The loss was merely incidental to the on of the meat- 
inspection law. In the administration of this law it happens many 
times that animals and carcasses and parts thereof are condemned and 
destroyed as unfit for food purposes due to disease. Losses of this nature 
are borne by the owners. 

In this case it seems that the company, having knowledge that Con- 
gress had . funds for the arrest and eradication of the foot - 
and-mouth se and also that the department was purchasing the 
animals so affected, gained the impression that the appropriations 1. 

licable to the eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease were available 
or reimbursing the company for losses sustained in the destruction ot 
its animals on account of such disease. 

The per ap gyri has not reimbursed anyone for losses sustained. by 
reason of the condemnation and destruction of animals offered for in- 
spection and sla 


hter under the provisions of the meat-inspection law. 
All parmani ty 


e department from the appropriations mentioned have 
the express intention of purchasing and destroying the 
animals so as to arrest and eradicate the disease. s 


Ev year there are condemned in establishments operating under 
Fede su sion approximately 300,000 animals. These condemna- 
tions are all made on account of the meat of the animals being unfit for 


due to disease. During the fiscal year 1915 the condemna- 


food purposes 
tions in official establishments were as follows: 


Estimated 
value, 


Num- | Estimated 
valu Parts. 


644, 688 483, 516.00 


The animals and parts represented by the above figures were con- 
demned on account of various diseases and in the same manner and 
under the same law that the animals belonging to the D. B. Martin 
Co. were condemned. 

It is the opinion of the department that the claim should not be 
allowed as the condemnation was made in the same manner that 
condemnations are made by the 1 inspectors of cattle 
affected with pneumonia or any other disease which renders them 
unfit for food purposes or hogs affected with hog cholera. To reim- 
burse owners of some packing establishments for animals condemned 
on account of foot-and-mouth disease and refuse to reimburse others 
for animals condemned on account of pneumonia or hog cholera would 
appear to be discrimination in favor of a class of di animals. 
I believed that if such claims, as the one presented by the conreat 
be allowed ir will open the way for the presentation of claims for the 
value of animals condemned on account. of being affected with any 
disease. The above table showing an estimated loss of 84.662.524. 00 
for the fiscal year 1915 shows to what extent Claims are possible if a 
precedent is once established. 


820. 


Attention is also called to the fact that the bill reads for $7,184.15, 
the full amount of the company's loss. ed ent bas not in 
any instance paid or allowed the full amount of the value of any 
animals condemned on account of foot-and-mouth disease. At the 
beginning of the outbreak agreements were made with the r 
sentatives of various States providing that the expenses incidental to 
the purchase and destruction of all animals affected by or exposed to 
such disease would be borne equally, therefore the claim of the com- 
pany, 7 far as the Government concerned ought not to exceed 


Very truly, yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 
(Inclosures.) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU of ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. O., April 19, 1916. 
Mon. Joun H. CAPSTICK, 
House of Representatives. 
Daar Mn. Capstick * 3 to your verbal uest of this 

ng the claim of the D. B. Martin 

E 84 cattle slaughtered and condemned under the 

acts are submitted : 


ey were, 
therefore, condemned as being unfit for food and, because of being 
terms o 


every day in establishments operating under Federal meat lu on, 
when 8 or the carcasses —.— are inspected and fou to be 
affected with tuberculosis, anthrax or other 


cholera, pneum: 
Lenses. Animals condemned and destroyed in this manner are in 


sense purchased and destroyed by the Secretary of culture. 
Such animals and their carcasses are entirely, and at all es, the 
not the Federal 


On the other hand, 
animals des ed in order to arrest and eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, in accordance with the authority contained in the — 
“for the prevention and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease” are 
purchased from the owners and sold by them to the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the States. 

With regard to the paragraph in the letter of March 16, above re- 
ferred to, calling your attention to the fact that H. R. 12244 previas 
for the k 87 the full amount of the company's loss, while the 
Government has never allowed the full amount of the value of any ant- 
mals condemned on account of foot-and-mouth disease, this would seem 
to convey the impression that in some instances cl-ims have been paid 
for destroyed on account of being affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, even though they were destroyed in slaughterin 
a under Federal meat inspection. It was intended 


pe animals, the 
ether half being paid by the States; and, further, that if the D, B. 
Martin Co. is to be reimbursed for its loss in this instance by the en- 
actment into law of H. R. 12244, it was believed that the Government 
should not be required to stand the entire amount, but that the com- 
pany should look to the State for half of the amount of its claim. In 
ether words, the department takes the position that it was just as im- 
portant to the State that cattle affected with foot-and-mouth disease, 
even in a slaughtering establishment, should be condemned as unfit for 
food purposes as it was to the Federal Government, and that the State, 
therefore, should its share of the neooni if any relief whatever 
Is to be granted to this com y. I may add that this was not the 
only instance of the kind which occurred during the foot-and-mouth out- 
break, There were a number of other instances where cattle or other 
animals were found, spon ante-mortem or post-mortem inspection at 
official establishments, to be affected with foot-and-mouth disease, and 
in none of these Instances has the department paid the owners any- 
thing whatever for the loss of the animals condemned and destroyed b 
a 5 in accordance with the requirements of the meat- 

ction law. 

trust that this information will make clear to you the position 
taken by the department. The papers left with me are returned here- 


with 
, yours, A. D. MINI Nx, 
5 Chief of Bureau. 


The Griffin Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr, SIEGEL, Mr. Speaker, the country is dally expressing 
itself in favor of the Griffin bill, known as H. R. 6915. 

The many requests for copies of this bill leads me to insert 
it in full, as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 6915) granting indefinite leaves ee to superannu- 


ated employees of the Postal rvice. 
Be it enacted, eto., That, Bs gg gs hal the Ist day of July next fol- 
Jowing the passage of this act. the Postmaster General shal ot an 


indefinite leave of absence, together with an allowance of per 
annum, te be payable monthly, to any person ‘on ys In the Railway 
Mail Service, the Rural Free Delivery Service, City Free Delivery 
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Service, and to post-office clerks and other employees in t offices who 
are In the classified civil service who have become incepacttuted from 
performing their duties through superannuation. 

ec. 2. That should it be found necessary to employ a substitute to 
fill the place of an employee who has been prera an Indefinite leave of 
absence, said substitute shal) be paid at the rate allowed for vacation 
work: Provided, That such assignment shall not interfere witb the pro- 

motion ot the substitute to appointment on the regular force when a 

3 occurs or when the force is increased and when said substitute 

is a l 5 Pasa regular appointment by virtue of his standing on the 

substitute list, 

Sec, 3. That the Postmaster General shall establish boards of retire- 
ment, each board to consist of not less thao three members, to be selected 
from employees of the Post Office Department and the Postal Service, 
who s serve without extra compensation, whose duty it shal} be to 
examine all applications for the nting of such indefinite leaves of 
absence and to make recommendations based upon their findings to the 
Postmaster General for his guidance: Provided, That the Postmaster 
General shall have authority to appoint a physician to advise each board 
in making its recommendations. 

Sec. 4. That eee for the piney | of indefinite leave of 
absence may be eſther voluntary on the part of the employee or may be 
recommended by cee pepper. administrative or en. tag! offictal. 

Sec. 5. That the Postmaster General shall immediately formulate and 
issue such rules and regulations as in his judgment may be best caleu- 
lated to carry out the purpose of this act. 

When the hearing was granted on this proposed measure I 
appeared and urged the committee to make a favorable report. 
I do not propose to restate what I then said, but daily I am in 
receipt of letters from men of all parties urging its enactment 
into law, and it gives me great pleasure to read the resolutions 
adopted by the Republican county committee of the county of 
New York, which are as follows: 

Whereas there is now Aing in the Committee on Post Offices a bill 
introduced by Hon. Dante. J. Grirrin, in the House of Representa- 
tives, and known as H. R. 6915, which has for Its object the pension- 
ing of post-office employees who have become incapacitated through 
superannuation ; an 

Whereas such legislation would be in line with the present-day practice 
of many large corporations and business men, and has proven a factor 


in making 3 efficiency ; and 
Whereas the of operation of H. R. 6915, as shown the well- 

known actuary, Miles M. Dawson, will be more than set hy the 

saving to the department of the Government affected by the employ- 

ment of fewer men at lower salaries to take the place of those re 

by this bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the executive committee of the Republican county 
committee of the county of New York, do hereby indorse this measure, 
and urge the Members of the House of Representatives from the city of 
New York and the Senators from the State of New York to ald and sup- 
port its — a Congress ; and be it further 

Resolved t tbe secretary send a copy of this resolution to the 
Members of the House of Representatives from the city of New York and 
to the Senators from the State of New York. 

Adopted April 13, 1916, 


In addition thereto, I would call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the entire press of the country has expressed 
itself in favor of this measure. 

Its passage would signify to the employees of the Government 
that the enlightened policy adopted by the large corporations is 
to be hereafter followed by it, In that way the Government 
would save money and do justice to its hardest workers. 


Susan B. Anthony Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 


OF COLORADO 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to include the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Resolved, That this mass meeting of citizens, assembled in Colorado 
Sprin. Colo., in tbe opera house, April 16, 1916, in response to the 
appeal of women from nonsuffrage States, calls upon Congress to 

ass forthwith on to the State legislatures for ratification the Suran 

„ Anthony amendment, and peoe against the action of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in unjustly locking the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment, and demands an Immediate and favorable report of this amend- 
ment to the House. 

Resolved also, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, 
Speaker CLaak, the Senate and House leaders of all parties, and to the 
two Senators and the Representatives from Colorado; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting be em ered in for- 
warding copies to request that the resolution be read into the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Resolution passed unanimously by ripe citizens of Denver, Colo,, April 


Whereas President Wilson declared yesterday in his speech in New 
York that the Democratic Party controls the Government, and that he 
personally is interested in lifting the load depressing humanity. 

Be it resolved, That we, women voters of Colorado, in mass mecting 
assembled in Denver, April 15, 1916, in the Broadway Theater, agree 
with the President and now demand that the Democratic Party fulfill 
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— 98 that —. * lald nuon it by its leader, and give at 


a es the passage during this ses- 
sion ot “Congress ar the St man A 9 A oo amendment, proposing to 
age —— ew 


gai 
being, used, t this measure to free humanity and the continued 
g o 


be it finall 
Resobved, eager bas That we call upon the President and all his col- 
leagues to pass th e Federal suffrage amendment on to the States witb- 
out further delay, ‘and that a sopot this 3 rr be sent to all the 
administration ers and to members of the House Judiciary 
Committee and to the entire Colorado co onal delegation to be 
read into the ConcressionaL Recorp in the Senate and in the House. 
Ida Kruse MeFarlane, Chairman of the Mass Meeting; 
Margaret og, De Chairman Denver District Co 10 
Union; Mrs. James B. Belford, First „Vice dent; 
Louise Mellen, Second Vice President; M. Jean Gale, 
Third Vice President; Garnet Isabel’ Pelton, Fourth 
Vice President; Ida B. Blakemore, 1 a Mrs. 
Helen T. Mills, ; Kate Russell, Th Vice 
President State Executive Committee ; Frances Wayne, 
Fourth Vice President State Executive Committee 
Mer I. “BM. Culbbert, Dora Phelps Buell, ‘National 
Advisory Committee. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 


Or COLORADO, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Mr. Speaker, to a newcomer and to a 
person who is accustomed to thinking in “small change,” these 
millions asked for by this bill seem appalling; and yet, when we 
remember the other millions we have been recently so liberally 
voting away on various projects and schemes, more or less local 
in character, and that this appropriation is for the benefit of 
the greatest interests in our country—agriculture—and that it 
will be so widely distributed, benefiting directly a greater num- 
ber of individuals than any measure to be considered by this 
Congress, I say, remembering these things, one can vote for the 
‘dispersion of this vast sum with confident assurance of great 
and far-reaching result. As a large proportion of our revenue 
is derived from our agricultural wealth, it is most fitting that 
the tiller of the soil should have large consideration when his 
industries are involved. 

The subject of preparedness seems to be the one all-engrossing 
topic of consideration at the present time. That this subject 
should not be lost sight of in the consideration of this bill is 
apparent to all, for what is the greatest of all measures of 
national preparedness to meet the exigencies of world considera- 
tion, whether of war or peace, but that of speeding up to the 
utmost possible efficiency our food preduction. With 8,000,000 
farmers in this country, the production efficiency of whom is 
contemplated in the measures herein proposed, in order to in- 
crease materially the $10,000,000,000 now produced annually by 
reducing the handicaps under which to-day they labor is surely 
worthy of our best and most careful thought. It is therefore 
evident that no bill submitted to this House for consideration, 
discussion, and passage exceeds in real importance te the whole 
country the one now claiming attention, which calls for appro- 
priations for the continuance of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture for the coming fiscal year. 

In common with other Members of this House more conversant 
with and far more experienced than I in matters pertaining to 
national legislation, I am not slow to recognize the great value 
of the important work which bas been done by this department 
of the Government, and with them 1 feel it to be my duty to 
facilitate in every possible way the continuation of the numerous 
activities of this department and to aid it, so far as we may. in 
carrying out all of the salutary measures it proposes to under- 
take for the greater good of the farmers, which means the ulti- 
mate greater good to our entire citizenship. 

Whether the many different amounts stated in the bill are all 
of them absolutely necessary to the prosecution and sucessful 
continuation of the work in which the department is now or 
may be later engaged could, it is presumed, be determined only 
by those who are thoroughly conversant with matters of depart- 
mental expenditures and necessities. The members of the com- 
mittee from which the bill has been reported are—or, at least, 
the majority of them are—evidently satisfied as to the wisdom 
of appropriating the various sums therein stated. And if they, 
with full opportunity for examination and inquiry, recommend 


the passage of the bill without material change, it would seem that 
there is little left for others of more limited special knowledge and 
less favorable opportunity of securing detailed information but 
to gracefully concur, unless, indeed, a question of party policy 
should be involved. It is, of course, difficult, if not impossible, 
for one not specially trained in this work or, at least, for one who 
has not any intimate knowledge of and practical acquaintance 
with the various spheres of activity enumerated in the bill to 
be able to pass judgment on the necessity of the sums demanded. 
The appropriations sought vary apparently from $1,770,760, re- 
quired for the work of the Weather Bureau, te $632,400 for the 
expenses attendant upon the efforts now being made to eradicate 
southern cattle ticks. From the one to the other of these bene- 
ficial activities is a far cry indeed, but doubtless each is of prime 
importance in its special sphere. 

If, Mr. Speaker, there is one department of our Government 
more than another in which the people of this country as a 
whole take special interest it is that of Agriculture. Its work 
is of the very highest importance to all States alike; it must 
be done and done well, if the country prosper, and we, as pro- 
viders of the means, should be careful not to detract from the 
highest good it is capable of accomplishing, dy furnishing ap- 
propriations insufficient to carry on this department’s most 
necessary task. At the same time, however, caution and con- 
sideration should pravail, and should be insisted upon in the 
matter of its expenditures. Too liberal appropriations in this, 
as in other things, tend to wastefulness and abuse, and, while 
it is not suggested that money is at present being unnecessarily 
spent by the Department of Agriculture, we should guard 
against rendering such a contingency possible. 

It is but natural that I, personally, should be more than ordi- 
narily interested in this bill, having been brought up on a farm 
myself and being direetly interested in snd in close touch with 
farmers and their interests. I am among those who feel it 
their duty to direct attention, whenever possible, to the pre- 
eminent importance to the Nation of this the most ancient of 
all pursuits of man, and to point out the constantly increasing 
claims-for further consideration and help. Agriculture, it is 
acknowledged, is the source of all wealth and the foundation of 
all our prosperity, and, yet, it is but too evident that in many 
directions it has not received at the hands of Congress the 
means of aid and attention to which it is justly entitled. Much 
has been done, it is true, but more yet remains to be accom- 
plished. ` 

There is urgent need for effective legislation which will 
cause the desirable immigrants who come to our hospitable 
shores to go to the farms and to adopt agriculture as their work 
in life instead of remaining in the large centers of population to 
too often swell the ranks of the unemployed. In the one case, 
they would become food producers instead of remaining, as is 
now largely the case, food consumers. Then, too, measures 
should be undertaken which will tend to keep our youth on the 
farms and to prevent or, at least, lessen their present large 
exodus to our towns and cities. This could be accomplished 
by making farm life and country life. generally, more desir- 
able and attractive. Much good is being done in this direc- 
tion by those working under the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
Act, under the direction and with the cooperation of our most 
efficient agricultural colleges, which efforts should be increased 
and the plan extended in all practical ways. 

The whole question of rural bighwnys and country roads, 
their improvement and maintenance, needs to be considered and 
vigorous action taken to remedy their conditions, thus helping 
the country and town dwellers alike. A very large extension-of 
the Rural Mail Delivery Service must be undertaken and ac- 
complished if the farmer is to enjoy anywhere equal mail fasili- 
ties with others, and to which he is justly entitled. Plans under 
which the farmer could secure money easily, at a lower rute of 
interest and for a longer time under an amortization scheme, 
should be devised and put in operation. This would encourage 
the farming interests and would contribute largely both to ngri- 
cultural development proper and to making farm life more at- 
tractive by rendering possible the installation of modern con- 
veniences, both in the home and on the farm. The stock- 
raising industry should be increased and farmers should be en- 
couraged to undertake and combine dairying with their farm- 
ing, thereby adding materiully to their profits and maintaining 
the productive character of their land. A practical systein of 
farm marketing should be evolved by Congress, as under the 
present conditions by far too much of the farmers’ profit goes 
into the pockets of the middlemen. There should be provided 
some means whereby would be avoided the necessity for the 
farmer to sell his crops as soon as grown, regurdless of the then 
market price, and would ennble him to hold them until prices 
were reasonable and favorable. All of these are problems of 
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tbe first importance, awaiting appropriate action of Congress, 
and all affect materially the welfare and prosperity not of the 
farmer alone but of the entire community. 

I represent a district largely agricultural, populated by an 
intelligent, industrious, and progressive people. All questions 
affecting agricultural prosperity are to them matters of para- 
mount importance. They excel in stock raising and in the cul- 
tivation of the sugar beets, and have developed what is termed 
„dry farming” to a marked degree of efficiency by adopting the 
most scientific methods of “summer fallowing crop” rotation, 
and so forth, 

Our country is growing, its population increasing, and its 
necessities are consequently greater. This naturally entails a 

-constant increasing expense. The country will not object to 
this, if as a result our lands are rendered more fruitful and pro- 
ductive. If the best interests of the farmer, whose condition 
forms the basis of all commercial prosperity, are thereby sub- 
served, and if in consequence the welfare of the country as a 
whole is materially enhanced, we should have no hesitancy in 
giving our support to the measure, which I shall cheerfully do. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, under the permission to extend in 
the Recorp my remarks on agriculture by printing a letter from 
a constituent I submit the following: 


My dear Mr. Hicks 
I am now in a fix. 
My garden is lying untilled 
Eor want a our — 
am grea need. 
Now — them to me if you will. 


You wrote me a letter, 
And said I had better 

Send you word if seeds did not come. 
And as I have waited, 

And seeds are belated, 

Kindly hurry them on to my home. 
My neighbor, a farmer, > 
A vegetable charmer, 

Has waited till bair's turning gray. 
The seeds from your garner 
He is waiting, this farmer, 

And I think it is truth that I say. 


We wait for its coming, 
And coming a a 
Fast Setauket will find us at home, 
V. Hallock just write it, 
E. O. Darling beside it, 
And now, Mr. Hicks, I have done. 


Yours, very truly, 
V. HALLOcK, 
East Sctauket, Long Island, N. Y. 


War Disproyes Theory of Federal Arms Plants. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I insert the 
following article from the New York Commercial of March 
18, 1916: 


WAR DISPROVES THEORY OF FEDERAL ARMS PLANTS—PRIVATE MUNITION 
COMPANIES GERMAN POLICY FOR 40 YEARS—EFFECTIVENESS OF TEUTON 
PREPAREDNESS CLEARLY SHOWN TO BE DUE TO COOL JUDGMENT OF 
KAISER AND HIS ADVISERS IN FOSTERING INDEPENDENT INDUSTRY IN 
POWDER, SHELLS, AND GUNS. 

What is regarded as one of the most significant results of the world 
war is the attitude that some of the legislators in the Capitol at 
Washington have assumed with regard to the building of Government- 
ewned munition qaa as a means of national preparedness. The 
supplying of powder, ‘shells, guns, and all of the multifarious articles 
necessary to the complete equipment for army and navy was the work 
of 40 years of German preparedness and during this perlod the ex- 


rience and cool judgment of the Emperor and his council was in 
tayor ot Ran owned plants rather than the operation of Govern- 

ent plants. 

This was done on the theory that it was always possible to increase 
the number of operatives in a 8 owned plant that had to de- 
pend upon outside work as well as Government work for its expenses 
and profit, and that this was a much better plan than to create an 
enormous Government plant with its thousands of skilled operatives 
who had to be kept Konan exclusively creating material for the Gov- 
ernment as in no land was it ever the policy for Government plants to 
make goods to compete with individuals in open market. 

This same policy has ruled in England and in France, as well as in 
Austria-Hungary and the lesser European countries. 

They created their types of guns, rifles, and various grades of ex- 
plosives and had them manufactured under the supervision of their 
army and navy officers, but did not engage in the complete manufacture 
of them in what are termed Government plants. 

An unquestioned advantage arising from the competition that has 
existed in the foreign plants is that it always left the bidders ready to 
make further efforts to win the Government orders, and thus there was 
no such thing as a state of stagnation, as almost inevitably occurs in 
Government-operated endeavors. The incentive to excel the records 
of the present are not as strong where Government officials merel 
work on a routine basis and where profit has not to be considered. 
Political economists from the earliest periods in history have agreed 
that while Governments can perform many functions fulfilled by indi- 
viduals on a basis cheaper than can be quoted where individual profit 
has to be figured, the result to the country is not beneficial. Initiative 
and the incentive of ultimate independence are the propelling motives 
that make for national progress. 

In the United States the men who are advocating the creation of 
Government plants for the manufacture of armor plate on the theory 
that there is an Armor-Plate Trust, and those who would extend the 
functions of the Government to the point of manufacturing everything 
necessary for the Army and Navy equipment, are chasing the will-o'-the- 
wisp. 3 of avoiding militarism and the creation of a bureaucracy, 
they would be fostering the conditions which would ultimately result 
in the establishment in this country of a ruling class among Federal 
officials who had control of the operation of tens of thousands and even 
up to 100,000 or 200,000 skilied . 

With such a mobile force, backed by the Army and Navy, well equipped, 
sinister results hoe Ger easily follow. As a sharp antithesis to this is 
the present method of receiving open bids from scattered plants owned 
by thousands of stockholders throughout the United States. They may 
be represented by such an organization as the leading steel corpora- 
tion or the largest manufacturers of arms and armor plate, but there 
can be no collusion, no gentlemen's agreement, to maintain price or any 
other surreptitious or ulterior methods adopted in their efforts to handle 
Government work. Competition between the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Colorado, and various other 
States that are provided with natural resources in iron, coal, and copper 
make it impossible to corner, corral, or control the native products of 
our mines or the output of our mills. 

Men who are most vitally interested in the continued 5 ot 
this couar can furnish endless instances to substantiate their claim 
that the private-owned plants 1 work under Government con- 
tract and under official inspection accomplishes their ends in from 30 
to 40 per cent less time, and that as the absolute perfeetion of their 
work is necessary in order to have a job passed and accepted they must 
work on a keener edge than the Government officials, who, if they made 
a gigantic blunder in the production of a nine or ten million dollar 
superdresdnaueht would have nothing more ominous facing them than 
a court-martial by their rs, while such a disaster, if it occurred in a 
privately owned shipyard, would spell entire ruin for the concern. 

Another deterrent thought in this connection as to why it is ill 
advised to establish Government eats is that in the — — ely owned 
shops hundreds of milhons of dollars worth of specialized machinery 
has been accumulated during more than a century of steam-operating 
production. The Government, in order to attain even a modicum of 
efficiency in the 8388 of armor plate, heavy ordnance, or small 
arms, would be obli to purchase an enormous amount of DROE: 
which would be used for a definite period and then have to remain idle 
indefinitely, if it did not become obsolete. 

As the Government would be precluded from entering the commercial 
field in the efort to produce varied products from its mechanical equip- 
ment, as soon as the necessary number of arms and guns were made 
the plants would have to be closed down and all but a small executive 
and lakor force would have to be turned loose. American labor from 
coast to coast can not do itself any D injustice than to foster or 
countenance in any way the idea o e Government entering into such 
active competition with Individual industry. The arbitrary closing 
down of Government plants is a matter that the records show on every 
page regarding the activities of this Government in any of its ship- 
yards. 

From the many records scoted in the Brookl Navy Yard, the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, the League Island Navy Yard, and Norfolk Navy 
Yard it shows that on the approach of completing a cruiser or battle- 
ship many hundreds of men are instantly drepped from the pay rolls and 
left to shift for themselves and find work in private foundries, ship- 
yards, and machine shops. Such intermittent labor as they could find 
in the Government-owned shop would never bring them to the same 
point of efficiency as is attained where they are rer tia eee year in and 
575 out, some of them for their entire period of active business careers 

the one plant, as is the case with many of our large foundries, shops, 
shipyards, and munition plants. 

Lurking in the background of the idea of Government-owned plants 
concentrated in a few places throughout the United. States is the ae 
sibility of their destruction by enemies of the United States. Such a 
catastrophe during actual war would be almost fatal. This reason is 
minimized—almost neutralized to the point of negligibility—where pri- 
vate plants in a hundred cities are turning out the articles needed for 
the Army and Navy. 

Another nation-wide conflagration or sudden assault could be con- 
ceived and the steady flow of goods on order could be counted upon 
just as is now the case in all of the European countries where the 
private plants are responding to the tremendous demands made by 
their Governments. Here it is well to consider that all of the in- 
vidious assaults that have been made upon American capital and labor 
engaged in the legitimate production of munitions is directed toward 
weakening our ultimate resources. One of these attacks is in the form 
of an effort to pass an embargo act to prevent American manufac- 
turers of munitions and war supplies from selling their goods and hav- 
ing them shipped abroad. One of the strongest arguments in favor 
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of the unyielding maintenance of our rights in regard to rt trade 
in munitions is that it carries with it the assurance that In our day 
of peril we would be free, as we have been in the past, to call upon our 
foreign friends to supply our needs 

It was this thought that dominated the wording of our treaties with 
foreign countries nud which has been our guiding ster since the crea- 
tion of the Republic. In no war at no time has America ever deviated 
from its attitude of holding to the right of trading with whom it 
pares and using the high seas without trammel from any other nation. 

he vote of confidence which President Wilson has received from both 
the House and Senate shows ¢learly that the executive branch of our 
Government is receiving the full, hearty support of the great majority 
of the Legislature and the people. 

Under these conditions no one can contemplate the surrender of our 
right to export American-made merchandise. It is to be hoped that no 
scheme of foreign hatching will result in the Government checking 
itself by the creation of plants to produce Its own equipment, which in 
the end would result in keeping it constantly behind the onward proces- 
sion of the world in matters of armament and ye bo iy while deplet- 
ing to a considerable extent the virility of America’s leading Industries 
in steel. tron, and copper, and the other allied Industries associated in 
the matter of arms and munitions by reason of Government competition. 


Probation System in United States Courts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is now conceded that the pro- 
bation system adopted by 44 States in the Union has tended to 
reform a large number of offenders without subjecting them to 
imprisonment and at the same time saving the States the ex- 
pense of their maintenance in penal institutions. 

Until the power of the judges of the United States district 
courts to suspend sentences whenever they deemed same advis- 
able for the best interests of the people was questioned, the judges 
exercised such power under what they believed to be the inherent 
power vested in courts. 

Recently, however, the right to exercise that power has been 
challenged by the Attorney General, and accordingly a mandamus 
proceeding was instituted by him in the Supreme Court against 
Judge Killits. 

In a letter to me dated March 23, 1916, the Attorney General, 
among other things, said: 

Wulle appreviating that you are moved to this request by the fact 
that I have challenged the present power of Judges in tbat regard in 
the proceeding referred to by you, and now under submission in the 
Supreme Court of the United States (the Killits case), the question 
involved in the last-named case, viz, whether judges are usurping power, 
is a very different one from the question as to whether such a power 
should be bestowed upon them, or, If to be bestowed, the extent of the 
Power or the mode of its exercise. And I seriously doubt the wisdom 
of giving official utterance on rhese latter matters, so peculiarly ad- 
dressed to the discretion of the legislative branch of the Government. 

I may say, generally, that while the infinite variety of crime and 
the varying conditions of individual offenders may make It di ble 
to lodge in a court some 8 of differentiating consequences of a 
violation of criminal laws ond the usual latitude afforded by the 
maximum and minimum penalty—as, for example, in the case of first 
offenders, either very young or very old, who are charged with offenses 
less than homicide or less than the gravest felonies, or In the case of 
all offenders charged with offenses of a nature so petty as that any 
action taken in that er ati would not be calculated to arouse distrust 
of the court in the public mind—such a power, if given, should alwa 
be carefully restricted and safeguarded so as to insure the latter result. 


It appears therefrom that the Attorney General takes the view 
that the adoption of a probationary system in the United States 
courts is one for the consideration of Congress. 

Mr. Charles L. Chute, who has gathered information re- 
garding probation laws, has furnished the following list of 
States as having same, and I insert same in the RECORD? 

States and Territories having juvenile and adult probation laws, and 
year cnacted, 
FORAT {Corrected to Jan. 1, 1916.] 
Mobile County 3 —.— 


Jefferson County 
Alaska, Territory of 


Juvenile. Adult. 
1907 


—— 


Arizona... 1 1 
Arkansas 1911 se 
California.. —.— ss 1903 1903 
ent te SS OER ee 1903 1909 
Connecticut eee 1903 1903 
ey pe ee PRES AMAR SCS 1911 1911 
District ern. —T—T: — AOE 1910 
Dg | ee ee a Sa a a ergy Ts! — 
gern nne e T: 19901 1907 
e ee Je 
oO SCD ES Seok a eS eee -5 
1911 


CTT — EEE 1909 
Kentucky... = — 
NAT is as a er ͤ ——. ees — 
CCCCCCCT—T—T—T—T—T—. ——t—. NATE CII SES L 1909 
M PEPE, 1902 
| eR ̃ ̃ —— ‚ — 1878 
DECI Rot ae a 1903 
5 i 
ssippi____. —— 
fauna Pose 
Montana 1913 
Nebraska 1909 
Nevada — — 
New Hampshire sree 
Dk AR kag cc a RIT A OBES PENIS R ELE A's | 1900 
1 eee i EE ee ee A — — 
La Tee Pi) RSPR SSSR DOERR DAG PT OA ES 1901 
North Carolina 3 — 2 
North. Dir ——2 1909 
0 —. — Se 1908 
. ½ ⁵ P...... — — —.— 
Oregone 1905 
POUNSYIVRTIR te on on on eae 1909 
Porto Rico, Territory of. —.— 
Rhode ISland 1899 
South Carolina ee 
South Dako — 
Tennessee — 
w RR Sg as SS ee 
Lii 2 eee —— 
Vermont. FFC 1900 
Vg EP e td he See te a ef RS 1910 
a — a6 
es T F — 
OIT T T TEA TRAEN 1909 
by th) DEA A SAA E E ENAR E — 


Totai juvenile, 44 States, Alaska, and District of Columbia. 
Total adult, 26 States and District of Columbia. 


The report of.the Attorney General shows that the United 
States district courts convicted 13,477 persons during the year 
ending June 30, 1915. Of the offenders committed during the 
same period of time 77.7 per cent had never been in prison be- 
fore; 52 per cent were less than 30 years of age; 9 per cent, 
or 247, had not reached the age of 20 years; 81.8 per cent were 
native born; 48 per cent were married; and 68.5 per cent were 
white. 

The bill H. R. 9660 introduced by me does not provide for 
any paid probation officers. It simply provides for the payment 
of necessary expenses and makes the United States marshal the 
probationary officer. 

That a probation system of some kind in the United States 
courts is necessary is no longer open for argument. 

I have submitted this bill to a number of United States district 
court judges, and I read the following letters which I have re- 
ceived from them; 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT CORT. 
Western Distticr or New YORK, 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 6, 1918. 
Hon. Isaac Srecer, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I have read with care House bill 9660, for 
the establishment of a probation system in the United States courts, and 
1 2 approve the same. I think it embodies all the requirements 

‘or carrying out the purposes of the bill. No advantageous 
changes occur to me, z 
Very truly, yours, Joun R. HAZEL, 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, March 18, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac SIBGEL, ~- 
Memter of Congress, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sin: I am Ip recejpt of your favor of the 16th instant inclosing 
copy of bill introduced broson creating a probationary system for the 
United States courts. I have examined the bill and most heartily ap- 
prove of its provisions, 

Yours, truly, Davin P. DYER, 
District Judge. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
Jupce Avcustus N. Haxb's CHAMBERS, 
New York, March 15, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac STEGEL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SIEGEL: I am very glad to see that a Congressman from 
New York has introduced a bill for a probation system. You will be, 
entitled to great credit if you suc in having it passed. If the 
Supreme Court in the proceeding against Judge Killits should hold that 
the power to suspend sentence does not exist, I should feel that a proba- 
tion system was not only important but almost vital. I think it a 
mistake to fy the marsha} as probation officer. He might not be 
able to do the work in a busy district, and frequent changes in office 
would be some drawback, I think all the judges would know trained 
people connected witb organized charities who would art without com- 
pensation. and that it would be more satisfactory to leave the selection 
of tbe probation officer to the particular judge. Your plan to pay 
nothing but expenses is sound. 


ery truly, yours, Ausvsrus N. HAND. 


UNITED STATES COURTS, 
Pittsburgh, Maroh 18, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
My Dear Mr. Stecet: I have your letter inclosing copy of the bill 
which you have introduced, creating a probationary system for the 
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United States courts. I have run over this bill. and without undertak- 
ing to pass upon it in detall I think such a measure would be wise and 
in entire harmony with the modern trend of legislation in the various 
States. I would, therefore, favor the bill. 

Very sincerely, yours, W. H. S. THOMSON. 

UNITED STATES COURTS, 
Boston, March 21, 1916. 
Ion. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SIEGEL: Yours of the 16th was duly received with the 
inclosed copy of bill establishing a probationary system for the United 
States courts. It has my hearty approval. If there is anything which 
I can properly do to assist in securing favorable consideration for it by 
the Massachusetts delegation, please let me know. 


Yours, very truly, 4. . aor 7. 
. M. RTON, Jr. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
e WESTERN DISTRICT. OF MISSOURI, 
5 Kansas City, April 1, 1916. 
Hon. ISAAC SIFGED, 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mu. SIEGEL: Your letter of March 4 came while I was in 
attendance upon court at St. Joseph, Mo.. and I have been continuously 
eecupied on court work ever since. This must be my apology for 
failure to make earlier reply to your communication. 

I bave examined House bill No. 9660 with some care. It may be that 
upon trial latent defects, which do not now attract attention, may be- 
come apparent; but I am unable at presens to suggest any change which 
seems necessary or advisable. The ample discretion lodged in the 
judges would seem sufficient to meet any case that might arise, and 
I am of opinion that such discretion will not be abused. Certainly in 
cases of major offenses the courts would not exceed the clemency 
extended by the pardoning power, and if they fall too far short of it 
that power may still be invoked. 

I am greatly in favor of the principle involved in this bill. It will 
relieve the courts of the pain and embarrassment experienced in dealing 
with eases which present undoubted violations of law, but under cir- 
eumstaneces and conditions in mitigation of the offense which demand 
substantial consideration. In such cases the court is now largely, if 
not entirely, helpless. 

I thank you for your courtesy in submitting your bill to my con- 
sideration 

Sineerely, yours, ARBA S. VAN VALKENBURGH, 
District Judge. 


UNITED STATES COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5, 1916. 
Hon. Tsaac SIEGEL 


House of Represcutatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: I am naturally very much interested in the question of 
suspending sentence and the exercise of probation over defendants after 
sentence. 1 have received also a copy of Senate bill 1092, introduced 
by Mr. Owen, to accomplish somewhat the same result, but with a 
paid probation officer. 

I do not feel that I can definitely make suggestions directly as to 
the language of such a bill, as I have not given the matter sufficient 
taucht. My first impression. however, is that a salaried probation 
oMeer is hardly necessary, that the marshal or some other of the court 
officials could easily do whatever might be needed in that respect, and 
that your bill. or one along those lines, would probably prove useful. 
In the cities there would seem to be much more occasion for the use of 
a probation officer, and vet I have the feeling that even in New York 
the amount of benefit received therefrom would hardly justify the ap- 
pointment of a sajaried official. T think, however. some bill along these 
lines wand be worth trying in working along with the administration 
of the criminal courts of the State. 

Yours, respectfully, THOMAS I. CHATFIELD, 
United States Judge. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
__drper’s CHAMBERS, 
Norwich, N. Y., March 7, 1916. 
The Hon. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. SIEGEL: I have your communication of March 4. in- 
„losing copy of House bill 9€60. and thank you for the same. The 
Supreme Court of the United States now has before it the question 
whether United States courts have power to suspend or defer sentence 
in criminal eases. If that court holds that no such power exists, action 
an the part of Congress of some character is imperative. In the vase 
of first offenders. more especially young men and boys, I am opposed 
to jnil sentences, except in rare instances. My judgment and experience 
are that in nine cases out of ten more harm than good is done by this 
course in such cases. More than 50 per cent of young criminals sent 
to prison lose their sense of manhood to anite a degree, and after dis- 
charge are inclined to, and usually do, fall into criminal practices and 
‘reappear in court, State or Federal. During my 13 years and 6 months 
on the bench [ have suspended sentence in the case of probably 100 
boys and young men between the ages of 15 and 25 years. In only 6 
cases where T have suspended sentence has the offender reappeared in 
court. Of these 3 were men between 25 and 50 years of age. On 
again offending they were promptly arrested and sentenced. My expe- 
rience, therefore, is that the suspension of sentence in the case of hoye 
and young men is wise and beneficial. If we could have a suitable 
prison where the offenders might be divided Into. classes and segregated 
and trained in classes. T think the evils of imprisonment wonld be les- 
sened ; but, unfortunately, we have no such provision in the law. I am 
very busy. and have not had time and will not have time to study your 
bill in all its-details and formulate an opinion as to its workings fn 
detail. T am, however, in favor of the general principles involved and 
stated therein and would advocate its ssage, ibly with modtfica- 
tions and amendment. although I would not undertake at this time to 
make suggestions which are immature. 

T think the provision for making the United States marshal a proba- 
tion officer a good one. This officer, however, should have su'table com- 

nsation or increase of salary, to the end that he would feel it an 

erative duty to look ca y after those placed under his supervi- 


sion. 
made it a practice to inquire thoroughly and carefully into the history, 


In suspended sentences or, in-deferring sentences I have always 


character, and circumstances of the defendants and into the history, 
character, and circumstances of the family connections, if any. 

Probably in nine cases out of ten young boys between the ages of 15 
and 25 years who go astray and commit offenses against the law do so 
because of r environment and temptations and ignorance, I feel 
that it is ter to save, if possible, by placing the defendants under 
supervision and suspended sentence to degrade them by imprison- 
ment. If it were true that their acts are the result of deliberation and 
choice and criminal instincts on their part, my ideas would be different; 
but my experience is that such cases are rare, indeed. I feel that you 
are doing a good work, and will be entitled to commendation if you can 
secure the enactment of ee cd bill or one similar to it. 

I, of course, favor suitable limitations on the power of the judge in 
suspending or deferring sentences in l cases. It is perplexing, 
however, to know where to draw the line. 

Most respectfully, yours, Gro. W. Ray. 


— 


UNITED STATES COURTS, 
Minor Distaicr OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Sunbury, March 18, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. . 

Dear Sin: I have before me your letter, with inclosure of House bill 
No. 9660 for the establishment of a probation system in the United 
States courts, and in reply take pleasure of advisin you that this bill 
meets a long-felt want in my judgment. I have n following the 
eae to an extent which you are here attempting to legalize by direct 
egislation, and often thought that a law of this character should be 
on the statute books. ` 
Very respectfully, yours, CHARLES B. DITMER. 

Judge Charles M. Hough, of the southern district of New 
York, in a letter to me, says: 

I have read your bill relating to probation and am very much inter- 
ested in it. ith the poops I am entirely in arepan 2 
On the other hand, I do not think that paid bation officers have 

8 success in our State. am of opinion that 

there is very little use in probation unless some one can be found who 

interested in a personal way in the accused. * * I 

sincerely, for the interest that your bill shows you 
very worthy advance in the law. 

Although Judge Learned Hand does not believe that the 
United States marshal could perform the work in a very hard- 
worked office, he holds the view, however, that no paid proba- 
tion officers should be employed, and I therefore read his let- 
ter giving his views in full: i 

JUDGE LEARNED HAND'S CHAMBERS, 
March 6, 1916, 


placed 


Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, M. C. 


Dear Sin: I have your letter of March 8 inclosing a proposed bill 
for a probation system in the district courts, and asking my opinion 
in regard to it. As you probably know, the Supreme Court has still 
under consideration the question whether at common law the district 
nudges have parer to hg per sentence, and it would seem to me wiser 
o wait until they have decided that question before creating a proba-. 
tion system. If they should decide that we have not power to suspend 
sentence some such bill as yours would certainly be absolutely essential 
to the proper administration of justice. g 

On the other hand, I uestan whether the United States marshals 
have the machinery by which they could Tr take over this func- 
tion. In our district, in any case, the United States marshal has a 
very hard-worked office and he no time or means to give any 
effective attention to the probation of prisoners, and I do not believe 
that he would welcome this addition. I think it would probably be 
better to allow judges to select probation officers who would do the 
work voluntarily, which I do not think would be difficult, There are 
a number of intelligent and experienced women who would be glad to 
give their services without charge, or, at least, if ox got back their 
expenses only, and my own judgment would be that they could afford 
more time for that than the marshal would be able to give. My own 
theory, therefore, would be that if a probation system is to be started 
it would be well to keep it within the hands of the judges, relying upon 
the good will of public-spirited citizens to discharge these duties. 

It is a source of much satisfaction to me to find that you are inter- 
ested in so worthy and necessary a part of the administration of 


justice. 
Respectfully, LEARNED HAND. 


Judge Julius M. Mayer, of the southern district of New York, 
formerly attorney general of the State of New York, says: 

On the other hand, I think it just as well, in the long run, not to 
have paid probation officers, * ° * It would be a very valuable 
matter to have probation recognized by statute, and to kave proper 
records kept, ete. On the other hand, while T recognize the necessity of 
paid officers in the State system, I do not see that necessity of 
paid officers in the Federal system, and I am not much of a believer in 
the creation of new offices. 

Although Judge Hollister, of the southern district of Ohio, 
differs on the question as to who shall be the probatiouary 
officer, at the close of his letter he says: 

I am very much in favor of some system which will save the judges 
from the necessity of sending young and first offenders to jail. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we may be able to give consideration 
this session of Congress to this question, and that among the 
beneficial laws that the Sixty-fourth Congress may enact may 
be one for a probation system for the United States district 
courts, and in that way help the judges in performing their 
duties according to the dictates of their consciences and at the 
same time do justice, both to the people and to the offender who 
may appear at the bar. A 

The people are asking for such a law, and it is our duty to 
comply with their demands, 
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Juvenile Court, District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, . 


OF MISSOURI, >; 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 24, 1916. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the juvenile court bill now pend- 
ing, in my judgment, means more to the unfortunate classes in 
the District of Columbia than any measure that has been before 
Oongress in a number of years. I regret that some people seem 
to have misunderstood its purpose and are unduly alarmed about 
the effect of the passage of the bill. I am safe in making the 
statement, I am sure, that this bill is not drawn with the idea of 
helping any political organization, charitable institution, or 
church enterprise. After it becomes a law the good services of 
all these various benevolent institutions may be employed to 
give help and homes to those who need help and who are without 
homes. 

I arose for the purpose of calling attention especially to the 
charge that has been made that the legislation sought to be 
enacted here is in the interest of a particular church, T have 
not the time to discuss this matter, and therefore appeud to this 
statement as a part of my remarks an article found in the 
Presbyterian Standard of date April 19, 1916, that was written 
by Rev. A. J. MeKelway, a Presbyterian minister. The article 
referred to explains a situation which has been misunderstood 
and is as follows: 

A REPLY TO “PATRIOT.” 
[By Rev. A. J. MeKelway, D. PD.] 


I have read the article in the Standard of April 5 entitled “ Free 
Press and Personal Liberty Endangered,” Signed“ Patriot.” I think no 
patriot need be alarmed iest the bills which aim to class scurrilous and 
defamatory gee ate with indecent publications should pass. They 
would only seriously considered when the American public has be- 
come even more disgusted than it now is with the senseless and ma- 
lictous abuse of Catholics and Jews, which is the stock in trade of cer- 
tain publications. I am more concerned, however, with the representa- 
tions made in this article concerning the new juvenile-court bill for 
the District of Columbia. “ Patriot” has evidently been misled by an 
article in the Menace on this subject. 

The bill was drafted by a juvenile court commission com 1 of 
Bernard Flexner, of Louisville, Ky., a Jew recognized as perhaps the 
hienot 8 in this country on juvenile-court legislation; Miss 
Julia Lathrop, ict of the Children's Bureau, a Congregationalist ; Mr. 
Walter C. Clephane and Mr. William Baldwin, both Presbyterians ; 
and Dr. Kirby, a professor in the Catholic University here. It was this 
latter name t probably aroused the indignation of the Menace, which 
goes so far as to say in regard to the appointment of a Catholic on this 
commission by roa yet A General McReynolds: “A few months after 
rendering this service Mr. McReynolds was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United 8 
can swallow anything. 

The bill has n before the Washington public for over a year and 
carefully considered by organizations interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren, and has received wide indorsement by people who know what they 
are talking about. Representative BEN JOHNSON, of Kentucky, happe 
to be chairman of the 


tes.” Anyone who can swallow that 


ns 
ouse District Committee, to which the bill would 


naturally be referred, and the bill was given to him to introduce, he 
disclaiming 88 by noting on the title that it was introduced 
by him * uring a period of somewhat close observation 


“by uest. 
of the e District affairs in Congress I have never heard a single 
accusation that Mr. Jonsson was using his position to further the 
interests of the Catholic Church, Some Catholics are just as fair about 
that as some Protestants. I once heard President Wilson refer to Mr. 
JOHNSON as “a very honest gentleman who is a terror to crooks.” 

The most active advocate of the bill is Representative TinkHAm, of 
Boston, who is a Protestant and not, as “ Patriot” affirms, a Romish 
Congressman ; and the Tinkham bill (H. R. 13048) was substituted for 
what was known as the Johnson bill (H. R. 8348). 

The criticisms in the article in the Standard, based upon the article 
in the Menace, are all without substantlal foundation. What is called 
the secret session of the juvenile court Is a session from which, in the 
interest of the child, the pores: pubile may be excluded, “only such 
persons as may have a direct interest in the case being admitted.” 
The statement that the case may be heard “without notice to the 

rent or guardian and without process, complaint, or judicial hear- 
ng,” is an absolute misrepresentation. The most careful pains are 
taken to secure the serving of notice to parent or guardian, and only in 
a case where the child has committed some criminal act does the bill 
declare that “failure to serve summons upon any person other than 
said child shall not impair the jurisdiction of the court, and that for 
good cause shown the court may make an order dispensing with such 
service.” In the case of an orphan child I presume it would be diffi- 
cult to secure service of summons upon the parents; and this would 
constitute a good cause shown. 

The statement that the bill makes it “lawful to send any Protestant 
child to the House of the Good Shepherd or other Popish parish, while 
the Government has to pay for the alleged maintenance of such child,” 
is contradicted by section 25 of the bill, which reads: That in com- 
mitting any child to any custodial agency or placing it under any 
guardianship other than tbat of a public institution or its natural 
guardians the court shall, so far as practicable, select as the cus- 
todial agency some individual holding the same religious belief as the 
parents of said child, or some institution or association governed by 
persons of like religious faith.” . > 


It should be recalled that the juvenile court deals with dependent 
and neglected children as well as with delinquent children, and I pre- 
sume that if a Methodist family wished to adopt a child of Presbyte- 

parents and any Presbyterian family were found willing to do so, 
the spirit of this section would be carried out. 

The alleged quotation from section 10 of the bill is a misquotation 
throughout, a petition being substituted for the ordinary warrant. 
The section asserts that “the petition shall set forth the name and 
residence of the child and of the parents, if known to the petitioner, 
and the name and residence of the person having the A 
custody, control, and oportos of such child, if same known or 
can be ascertained by the petitioner, or the petition shall set forth 
that they are unknown, if that be the fact.“ One of the conditions un- 
der which such a petition may be filed is where a person finds a child 
“under such es 2 r or insufficient guardianship or control] as to en- 
danger the morals, health, or general welfare of such child.” And upon 
the filing of such a pen on “the court may forthwith, or after first 
causing an investigation to be made by a probation officer or other per- 
son, cause a summons to be issued requiring the child to appear before 
the court and the parents or the guardian to appear with the child, at 
a place and time stated in the summons, to show cause why the child 
should not be dealt with according to the provisions of this act.” 

The whole purpose of the bill is to remove the court from the atmos- 
phere of criminal proceedings. But so far as 8 the liberty 
of anybody is concerned, I suppose any truculent or irresponsible per- 
son, not known to be such, could swear out a warrant against the 
editor of the Standard charging him with almost any crime in the 
calendar, though we should hope that the proceedings would not go 
very much further than that. nd I have no doubt that any one irre- 
sponsibly deceiving the juyenile court by a false petition would be sub- 
ject to contempt of court. 

The statement that the judge of the court can defeat an appeal and 
prevent a hearing in the appellate court is nonsense. The amendment 
offered in the House providing that any institution to which the child 
might be committed should be subject to regular inspection by authority 
of law was a needless amendment. The bill itself 3 tor inspection 
twice a year of all such institutions to which children 111 be committed 
by the rd of Children’s Guardians, while the general law of the Dis- 
trict provides that institutions to which children are committed, for 
whose maintenance the District pays, are subject also to regular in 
tion by the public Board of Charities. The debate in the House on this, 
question did show some ignorance on the part of the proponents of the 
bill, though it was stated that these institutions would be subject to 
inspection by the Board of Children's Guardians. 

have given a good deal of time during the last dozen years to the 
study and promotion of juvenile-court legislation in the Southern States, 
and a deal of time particularly to the study of the juventle-court 
bill for the District of Columbia. It my judgment is worth anything 
under these circumstances, I would say that “this plot to entrap the 
children for uninspected popish prisons,’ as characterizing the bill, con- 
ot a misstatement in every word except “this,” “to,” “the,” and 
“for” 

I notice that Patriot“ urges this: Let every patriot make his in- 
fiuence felt and urge his Congressman to defeat these Infamous meas- 
ures,” one of them being this juvenile-court bill. Knowing the attitude 
of the Standard as to mixing uy the affairs of church and State in the 
remotest way, I would have hesitated to ask through its-columns that 
patriots with some knowledge of the facts should urge their Confeo- 
men to pass the juvenile-court bill, or the Federal child-labor bill, as 
another example, I presume that the very idea of any Catholic. support 
for the bill is a sufficient excuse for mixing the affairs of church and 
Sate inie appeal which * Patriot" makes through the columns of the 
Standard, 


Wasnixgrox, D. C. 


Arbitration Treaties. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


or O10. 
In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, - 
Friday, April 28, 1916. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a list of the 
treaties negotiated by three administrations—the Roosevelt, the 
Taft, and the Wilson adiministrations—with comments: 

House concurrent resolution 35. 

Whereas treaties between the United States and 18 other Governments 
that solemnly pede each of the contracting parties to the principle 
and practice of investigation and delay before the resort to arms in 
the settlement of international disputes are at the present time in 
full force and effect; and - 

Whereas other treaties are in force between the United States and sun- 
dry other Governments which . provide for the arbitral 
settlement of disputes not capable of adjustment by diplomacy or 
friendly composition ; an 

Whereas nine of the Governments of Europe and the Government of 
the United States have entered into treaty agreements, duly ratified, 
exchanged, and 8 to submit all controversies that threaten 
to interfere with tbeir peaceful relations to an international coni- 
mission for investigation and report within one year, thus securin, 
a delay before resort to arms that may, and probably would. preven 


war; and 

Whereas the principle involved in these treaties has been assented to 
by other Governments with which formal agreements have not been 
ratified and exchanged: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the sane and humane method of settling disputes between Gov- 
ernments set out in the treaties hereinbefore mentioned should be em- 
ployed in the adjustment of any and all controversies between the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and any other Government, 
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COMMENTS ON THE RESOLUTION, 


The abore resolution can in no way embarrass or interfere 
with any. diplomatic negotiations now in debate between the 
United States and any foreign nation, It only recommends the 
humane principles of arbitration indorsed and adopted by three 
administrations— Roosevelt. Taft, and Wilson. 

The so-called Bryan treaties negotiated under President Wil- 
son are agreements on the part of the Governments wit: which 
they were negotiated to submit any controversy between the 
United States and the Government with which it happens at the 
moment te have a dispute to a commission for investigation, with 
instructions ta repert within one year. These treaties were 
negotiated for the purpose of securing delay, the theory being 
that if quarreling Governments could only be persuaded to await 
a resort to arms for that length of time and at the same time 
haye the situation thoroughly investigated the result might 
avert the dire calnmity of war. 

Eighteen of these so-called Bryan treaties that provide for a 
commission of investigation and the delay of a year were com- 
pleted, have been ratified, and are now in force. The ratifica- 
tien of 10 others was advised by the United States Senate, but 
they were not promulgated and are not in force. Similar agree- 
ments were negotinted with Panama and the Dominican Re- 
public. but have never been ratified. 

A table is submitted which shows the countries with which 
the United States has negotiated general arbitration treaties. 
The negotiation of these treaties occurred during the years of 
1908 and 1909, and all treaties were to run for a specified time. 
In some instances the time limit has expired and the treaties 
have been renewed for another five-year period. There are 22 
of these general treaties of arbitration. 

A list of the treaties ratified during President Wilson's ad- 
ministration and in force is also submitted. A iist of 10 such 
treaties, ratification of which has been advised by the United 
States Senate, but which have not been put in force, is also 
submitted. : 

All of the treaties of arbitration negotiated by Secretary Root, 
of the State Department, contained an identical clause, defining 
what should and what should not be arbitrated, and provision 
was made that all arbitral questions should be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by 
the convention of July 29, 1899.” 

These excepted from arbitration questions of “ vital interest, 
independence, or the honor of the contracting States.” These 
treaties were all negotiated before the beginning of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Taft. who has frequently and forcibly expressed 
his willingness to submit all controversies between this Govern- 
ment and any other to arbitration. 

These facts all show that the United States is thoroughly 
committed to the policy of arbitration, and there seems to be no 
question at issue between this and any other country at this 
tine which may not be properly submitted to an arbitral 
tribunal. 

GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATIES, 


Countries with which the United States has negotiated gencral arbitra- 
tion treat ies. 

France, February 10, 1908; Switzerland, February 29, 1908; Mexico, 
March 24, 1908; Italy, March 28, 1908; Great Britain, April 4. 1908; 
1908; Spain, April 20, 1908; 
Sweden, May 2, 1908: Japan. May 5. 1908; 
eru, December 5, 
1908; Salvador, December 21, 1908; Ecuador, Jacuary 7. 1999; Haiti, 
January 7, 1909: 88 January 9, 1909; Costa Rica, January 13, 
1909: Austria-Hungary, January 15, 1909; Brazil, January 23, 1909; 

y. March 13. 1909. Twenty-two treaties. All negotiated in 
2908 and 1909. Thirteen now in force. 


In addition to the above treaties, the following treaties were 
also negotiuted and have been ratified by the United States 


Senate but have not as yet been ratified by the foreign Gov- 
ernments: 


Denmark, May 


Argentina, December 28, 1908; Bolivia, January 7, 1909; Chile, 
January 13, 1909. 

PEACE TREATIES UNDEB PRESIDENT WILSON. 
Treaties promulgated and in force. 

Guatemala, signed tember 20, 1913; Bolivia, signed January 22, 
1914, Portugal, signed February 4, 1914; Costa Rica, signed February 
13. 1914; Denmark, ne April 17, 1914; Italy, signed May 5, 1914; 
Norway, signed June 24, 1914; Peru, ed July 14, 1914; Uruguay, 
signed Juty 20, 1914; Chile. 81 24, 1914; Paraguay, signed 
August 29. 1914; un. si, r 15. 1914; France, signed 
September 15. 1914; Great Britain, i — September 15, 1914: Spain, 
signed September 15, 1914; Russia, signed October 1, 1914; Ecuador, 
signed October 13, 1914; Sweden. signed October 13, 1914. Eighteen 
treaties. 

Ratification advised by United States Senate, but treatics not promul- 
gated and not in force. 


Salvador, signed — 2 7. 


Septem 


1913; Honduras, s November 3, 


signed 
December 17, 1913, Netherlands, si 


1913: Nicaragua, signe: ed De- 
cember 1A, 1913: Persia. signed February 4. 1914; Switzerlaod, signed 
February 13, 1914; Venezuola, signed 21, 1914; Argentine Re- 


public, signed July 24, 1914; Brazil, signed July 24, 1914; Greece, 
signed October 13, 1914. Ten treaties. x y 
Ratification not yet advised by United States Senate. 

Panama, signed September 20, 1913; Dominican Republic, signed 
February i7, 1914. Two treaties. 

IDENTICAL ARTICLES OF THE TREATIES OF GENERAL ARBITRATION XEGO- 
TIATED BY MR. ROOT UNDER PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
Article 1. 

Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties existing between the two contracting parties, 
and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague by the convention of the 29th July, 1899: Provided, neverthe- 
less, that they do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or 
the honor of the two contracting States and do not concern the inter- 
ests of third parties. 

The only general arbitration treaty negotiated by the Taft 
administration which was not a renewal of the above treaties 
was a treaty of March 13, 1909, which contained the identical 
article above given. 


Preparedness for National Defense, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EB. GC. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, > 
In vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the Senate and the House have 
already given much time to the consideration of what is neces- 
sary to be done in order to put our country in condition to be 
able to defend our possessions and honor. Shortly we will give 


more thought to this matter, when the naval bill is taken up. We 
have expended considerable money in the last few years in 
building a Navy. The amounts are as follows: 


Fitth-eighth, third. 


June 29, 1006—— Fifty-ninth, rst... 1907 
0 one cesannaeeapass Fifty-ninth,second.. 1903 
May 13, 1903 -į Sixtieth, first....... 1909 
Mar. 31, 190 -| Sixtieth, sass 1910 
June 24, 1910. -| Sixty-first, second... 1911 
Mar. 4, 1911 .. -| Sixty-first, third 1913 
Aug. 22, 1912. «| Slxty-second, second 1913 
Mar 4, 1913... -| Sixty-second, third... 1914 
W Sixty-third, second.. k 1915 
pS Ag tb eR a See Sixty-third, third... 149,763, 503.45 1916 


As a result of this expenditure, which includes the general 
expenses of the Naval Establishment, we learn that the United 
States has on the Navy list—built, building, and authorized—the 
following number of armed ships: 


AA Tie ũ——T—T—. ea 0,00 
L 


Battleships, second Une — — 25 
Armored cruiser OS ESSE EE SES 0 
bey SUS Me oo ep ee RET ESE SS I 
Cruisers, eecond) Clana. 3 ono a SEP ES ae 
Ce SS PE ET IS SE RS ERE 
4 
58 
5 
1 
Co i 14 
8 a aN et a mR ES DEN Ra ES E 8 
~ t pecan? vessels (destroyers not serviceable for duty with 10 
TTT T 
Torpedo boats — SUAS | 
Submarines — ä 
Tenders to torpedo A 
Suen a ee 
upply — Toe TTT 
Fuel, T— —. at ——. 
Mgt RR —. 8 PRA — BO 
Unserviceable for war purposes_...____-.___.____ C2 


A number of these ships are, however, out of commission, 
because there are not enough men to handle them. The Navy is 
many thousand men short of what is required. 

It is admitted by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy that the authorized enlistments for the Army and the 
Navy are far from being realized. Young men of good character 
and physical fitness are not looking for the recruiting offices. 
That is the condition now, and yet there are bills pending in 
the Congress that. when written into law, will call for many 
thousands more men. From where and how will we get them? 
Some think we should have compulsory service—the drafting 
of men needed for the Army and Navy. I think the people 
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realize, however, that this Congress will not pass a law to that 
effect while we are at peace. So, Mr. Speaker, the only way 
to recruit our Army and Navy to authorized strength, now and 
under pending legislation, is to make the Army and Navy more 
attractive to the men. No one is foolish enough to expect men 
to enlist for the money they receive as soldiers and sailors. 
While in the service our soldiers and sailors must be treated 
like men and human beings. They must not be laughed at and 
belittled ; they must not be denied admission to places of amuse- 
ment or public gatherings because they are clad in the uniforms 
of the soldiers and sailors of the United States. They must not 
be looked down upon, but instead shown special consideration 
because of their being in the service. Not only the people 
must act differently toward these men but the commissioned 
officers must realize that enlisted men are Americans and human 
beings, the same as they, and also that good treatment tends to 
efficiency and discipline. Opportunity for promotion and re- 
tirement must be improved upon in many respects. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, when the men have served their enlist- 
ments and received an honorable discharge, that discharge must 
mean something. It must be considered by the American peo- 
ple as a badge of honor and distinction. This honorable dis- 
charge must mean something for these men when they seek em- 
ployment either from the Government, the States, the munici- 
palities, or the employing business men of the country. That 
is not so now. Service counts for very little at this time. Pub- 
lie oflicials ignore the preference laws, little as they are, that 
we now have. There must be a change by appointing powers 
in patriotism if we are to have a better and more patriotic 
spirit in this regard. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the Congress has not shown enough appre- 
ciation of the service of the men in the Spanish War to pass the 
widows and orphans’ little pension bill—that which is to take 
care, in a small way, of the dependent widows and orphans of 
those soldiers and sailors who are in sore need. This House, I 
am glad to say, passed it in this Congress and in the two pre- 
ceding ones, but never yet has the Senate done so. It is still 
pending there, and is now on the calendar for action. Let the 
Senate act favorably and at once on this Spanish war widows 
and orphans’ pension bill and the result for the good of our 
country will be manifest in many ways. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, let me read a letter and table of figures 
upon the subject of pensions in Canada, to show the liberality 
that prevails in that country for the widows, orphans, and men 
who serve their country. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITIA AND DEFENSE, 
Ottawa, April 10, 1916. 
From: The President Pensions and Claims Board, Canadian Militia. 
To: L. C. Dyer, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In compliance with the uest contained in your letter of 
March 29 last, addressed to the clerk, House of-Parliament, Ottawa, I 
haye the honor to inclose herewith copies of the militia pension act, 
which contains the provision which the Canadian Government has made 
for the widows of soldiers. 

This department has no information respecting pensions for the 
widows of sailors in the Canadian service. I would advise you to write, 
however, to the deputy minister, department of naval services, Ottawa, 
for such information. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. F. DUNBAR, 
Colonel, President Pensions and Claims Board. 
SCALE OF PENSIONS. 


Articles 641 to 648, inclusive, pay and allowance regulations, are can- 
celed and the following substituted, to take effect September 1, 1914: 

641. The following rates of pension will be granted militiamen 
wounded or disabled on active service, during drill or training, or on 
other military duty, provided the disability was not due to his own 
fault or negligence : 


Third | Fourth 
degree. | degree. 


Rank keld at time of injury or illness. 3 ae 


Rank and file. = 
Squad, battery, or company sergeant 

maj 

Squad, aY, or company quartermas- ety 
T 5705 pef 372 

Color sergeant.. 

Staff sergean 

Re; 

7 432 
Master gunner, not warrant officer 
Regimental quartermaster sergeant. e 0 

480 
720 
960 
1,200 
1,440 
2, 100 


ot} The first degree shall be applicable to those only who are ren- 
ad totally incapable of earning a livelihood as the result of wounds 
or injuries received or illness contracted in action or in the presence 
of the enemy. 


(b) The second degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered 
totally incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries received 
or illness contracted on active service, during drill or training or on 
other duty, or are rendered materially incapable as a result of wounds 
— 8 received or illness contracted in action or in the presence 
of the enemy. 

(c) The third degree shall be 3 to those who are rendered 
materially incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of injuries re- 
ceived or illness contracted on active service, during drill or anton 
or on other duty, or rendered in a small degree incapable as a resul 
of wounds or injuries received or illness contracted in action or in the 
presence of the enemy. 

(d) The fourth degree shall be applicable to those who are rendered 
in a small d incapable of earning a livelihood as a result of in- 
juries received or illness contracted on active service, during drill or 
training or on other duty. 

(e) here the injury is great enough to require the constant services 
of an attendant, such as the loss of both legs or both arms or the loss 
of sight of both eyes, or where the use of both legs or both arms has 
been permanently ost, the rates shown in columns First degree and 
“Second d may be increased one-third. 

(f) In addition to the above rates, a married officer, warrant officer, 
noncommissioned officer, or man totally incapacitated may draw for 
his wife half the rate provided in article 642 for the widow and the 
full rate for the children of an officer, etc., of his rank, subject to the 
limitations respecting the age of children. After the death of the 
officer, warrant officer, noncommissioned officer, or man the widow may 
n draw the full rates provided in article 642 for widows and 
€ ren. 

(g) The widowed mother of a totally disabled soldier may be granted 
a pension at half the rates fixed in article 642 for a widow, provided 
the soldier is ner sole support and unmarried. In the event of the 
soldier’s decease, she may draw the full rate referred to. 

642. Pensions may be paid to the widows and children of those who 
have been killed in action or who have died from injuries received or 
illness contracted en active service, during drill or training or on other 
military duty, at the following rates, provided the soldier’s death was 
not due to his own fault or negligence and was clearly due to the 
carrying out of his milltary duties: 

RANK HELD BY IIUSBAND, SON, OR FATHER AT TIME OF DEATH. 
Rank and file: $22 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child, 
Sergeant: $28 a month for widow and $5 a month for each child. 
Squad, battery, or company sergeant major; squad, battery, or quar- 

Sete pyan sergeant: $30 a month for widow and $5 a month for cach 
e 


Color sergeant, staff sergeant: $30 a month for widow and $5 a 

month for cach child, 
ental sergeant major, not warrant officer; master gunner, not 

warrant officer; regimental quartermaster sergeant: $30 a month for 
widow and $5 a month for each child. 

15 8 officer: 832 a month for widow and $5 a month for each 
child, P 

Lieutenant: $37 a month for widow and $6 a month for each child. 

Captain > $45 a month for widow and $7 a month for each child. 

Major : $50 a month for widow and $8 a month for each child. 
a colonel: $60 a month for widow and $10 a month for cach 


Colonel: $75 a month for widow and $10 a month for each child. 
Prisadier general: $100 a month for widow and $10 a month for each 


(a) A widowed mother whose son was her sole muppets and unmar- 
ried, shall be eligible for a pension as a widow without children and 
subject to the same conditions as hereinafter set forth. 

(>) In the case of orphans, the rates shown above for children may be 
doubled and the pension paid to legally appointed guardians. 

643. Pensions to widows and children shall take effect from the day 
following that on which the death of the husband, etc., occurred, and a 
gratuity equivalent to two months’ pension shall be paid the first month, 
in addition to the pension. 

644. The pension of a widow, a widowed mother, or child may be with- 
held or discontinued should such widow, etc., be, or subsequently prove, 
unworthy of it, or should she be or become wealthy. 

The decision of the minister as to whether a pension should be so 
withheld or discontinued shall be final. 

645. The pension to a widow or widowed mother shall cease upon her 
romar gy of at she will be eligible for a gratuity of two years’ pension 
payable to her immediately after her marriage. (Any pension of a 
widow's children will cease when the mother remarries, but the mother’s 
gratuity will include the children's pension for two years.) 

646. Neither gratuity nor pare shall be paid on account of a child 
(or orphan) over 15 years of age if a boy, or over 17 years of age ifa 

rl, unless, owing to mental or physical infirmity, the child es orphan) 

incapable of 8 a liv-lihood, in which case the pension may be 
continued till the child (or orphan) is 21 years of age, but no pension 
will be pu to a child or orphan after marriage. 

647. Individual cases for which the regulations do not provide, or suf- 
ficiently provide, may be specially considered by the governor in council, 

648. Pensions may be paid monthly, in advance. 


These facts, Mr. Speaker, ought to convince the Senate of the 
United States of the justice of passing without further delay 
the widows and orphans Spanish War and Philippine insurrec- 
tion pension bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if the American people and the youth of the 
land see and understand that the widows and orphans of sol- 
diers and sailors are taken care of and that soldiers and sailors 
will be respected and given preference in the employment after 
they have served their country, it will inspire genuine patriot- 
ism and cause enlistments to fili up all shortages now existing 
in the Army and Navy, the present and the future. I believe 
sincerely that preference in employment should be given to 
men who serve their country, and especially should this be so 
for those who volunteer in time of war. 

Section 1. Preference in apppointmnent—section 1754, Revised 
Statutes, (sec. 1, joint resolution Mar. 3, 1865), provides that: 


Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
line of duty shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices: Pro- 
vided, They are found to possess the business capacity necessary for 
the proper discharge of the duties of such offices. 
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This law is ignored and violated by the appointing powers 
of the Government. Time and again they have done this. T 
know of many’ instances where the civilian is taken in pref- 
erence to the veteran: The Civil Service Commission certifies 
to the appointing power the three highest upon the eligible 
lists, and the veteran, if on this list, is most always turned 
down for the civilian. Especially is this true if the civilian has 
political influence. 

Congress should enact 2 law to compel the Government offi- 
cialS to comply with the preference law and not permit it to 
be ignored as it has been and is to-day. In addition to that, 
the law of preference should be enlarged and everyone who has 
served honorably in the Army and Navy should receive prefer- 
ence in appointments under the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the legislative reference division 
of the Library. of Congress to advise me with reference to pref- 
erence laws for honorably discharged soldiers and sailors under 
the United States Government, State governments, and foreign 
Goverenments, and the following is what they report to me, to 
wit: 


UNITED STATES LAWS GIVING PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT TO HONORABLY 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


R. S. 1754 (resolution of Mar. 3, 1865) directs preference of “ per- 
sons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by reason 
of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line of 
duty” for “appointments to civil offices." This on was declared 
not to at bbb by the civil-service act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat.. 
406, sec. 7). 

H. S. 1755 (resolution of Mar 3. 1865) recommends the preference 
of persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service for 
private og ig awd 

The act of August 18. 1876 (10 Stat., 169, sec. 3), directs the heads 
of executive departments to give a preference, in ease of reductions in 
their force, to rsons “honorably discharged from the military or 
naval service of the United States and the widows and orphans of 
deceased soldiers and sailors.” 

The act of March 1, 1889 (25 Stat., 762, sec. 5), directs preference to 
“persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service of 
the United States“ In the appointment of census enumera tors, 

The act of March 6, 1902 (32 Stat., 52, sec. 5), directs ference to 
“persons: who have served as soldiers in any war in which the United 
States may have been engaged. who have been honorably discharged 
from the service of the United States. and the widows of such soldiers,” 
for employment in the Census Office. 

The act of March 3, 1003 (33 Stat., 1088), directs preference “ to 
persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service who 
served in the Civil War in transfers from the Railway Mail Service to 


department duty: 

The act of A 23, 1902 (37 Stat., 413, sec. 4), prohibits the dis- 
charge or reduction in any of the executive departments of an “ bonor- 
ably discharged soldier or sailor whose record in sald department is 


rated good. 


STATE LAWS GIVING PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT TO HONORABLY DIS- 
CHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


California: Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given 
reference for State employment, and may not be discharged without 
ust cause, after a hearing. (Stat. 1891. ch. 212.) 


Colorado: Soldiers and sailors of Civil War given preference for 


State, county, and municipal emp! ent (Laws 1911, p. na 
Connecticut: Unlen soldiers and sallors given preference in State 
(Gen, Stat., 1902: sec, 2876. 


bas ty fe or on public works. 
inion soldiers, sailors awl marines who have served in Civil War 
may not be removed as janitors. engineers. or firemen on State or 
county public buildings, except for incompetency or misconduct; nor 
287700 except for cause, after a hearing. (Gen. Stat., 1902; see. 

Iowa: Soidiers, sallors, and marines of the United States in the 
Civil War given preference for State, county, and municipal em- 
ployment, and may not be n except for incompetence or mis- 
conduct. (Code, see. 1056a 15, 16.) 

8 sailors, and marines of Regular or Volunteer Army or Navy 
of the United States given preference for employment in cities under 
commission form of government. (Code, sec. 1956a, 32 (b).) 

Soldiers, snilors, and marines or Regular or Volunteer Army or Na 
of the United States given preference for employment as policemen — 
firemen in cities, (Code see. 6T9e.) 

Kansas: Persons having served in Army or Navy of the United 
States during the Civil War given preference for State, county, and 
municipa: employment and retention. (Gen. Stat., 1909; secs. 7879- 


Massachusetts: Persons who served in Army or Navy of the United 
States during the Civil War, or received medal of honor for herote 
conduct in Army or Navy given preference in 1 und pro- 
motions, an may not be removed or reduced withunt a hearing, in 
the State and municipat civil service, (Rev. Laws 1902. ch. 19, sec. 7, 
20-25: acts and res.. 1902, ch. 413: 1905, ch. 150; 1910, ch. 500.) 

Persons of the same cInas may be retired on half pay in State, county, 
and municipal emptoyment. (Acts and resolutions, 1907, ch. 458; 1909, 
ch. 398; 1910, ch: 459., 1911, ch. 113; 1912, ch. 375; 1913, ch. 313, 642: 
1915, ch. 95.) 

Michigan: Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War or 8 
War given preference for State and Sak mi aat eg ihe and ma 
not be removed, suspended, or transferred without a hearing. (Howells 
1912 Stat., sees. 733. 734.) 

Minnesota: Seldiers, sallors, and marines of the United States In the 
Civil War given preference for State, county, and municipal employment, 
and may not be removed except cfter a hearing. (Gen. Stat., 1913, 
secs. 3976-77.) 

Soldiers, satlors, and marine given 8 for employment by State 
Soldiers’ Home Board. (Gen. Stat.. 1913. sec. 3957.) 

New Jersey: Solfiiers, suttors, and marines of Civil War passing 
civil-service examinations are to be at head of eligible list, (Comp. 
Stat., 1910, p. 3803, sec. 76.) 


nish 


Soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States having: served In 
war given preference in appointment of noncompetitive class. 


an 
(Comp. Stat., 1910, p. 3800. sec. 7 

Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given preference for 
State, county, and municipal employment, and may not be removed ex- 
cept for incompetence or misconduct. (Comp. Stat., 1910, p. 4871, 


sec. 59.) 

Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of any war given preference for 
State, county, and municipal employment, aud may not be removed with» 
out a good cause. (Comp. Stat., 1910, p. 4873, secs. 63, 64.) 

Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given service pension 
core years In State, county, or municipal employment. (Laws, 1912, 
ch, 84. 

Soltiters or sailors of the United States and their widows are not 
affected certain acts terminating various. county offices. (Comp. 
Stat., 1910, p 512, see. 136; p. 528, sec. 188; same, in case of Civil ` 
War omy . 53L, sec. 199. 

New York: Soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States in the 
Civil War, being citizens of New York, given preference in State, county, 
and municipal employment. (Coms. Laws, 1909. ch. 15, sec. 21.) 

Soldiers, sailors, ani marines of the United States in the Civil War or 
Spanish War are not to be discharged except for Incompetence or mis: 
conduct, after a hearing, and may recover pay for the period of removal. 
(Cons. Laws, 1909, ch. 15, sees. 22. 23.) 

Soldiers or sailors of Civil War over 70 may be retired-as officers of a 
certain court aiter 15 instead of 25 years’ service. (Laws, 1915, ch. 


T.) 

North Dakota: Union soldiers and sailors given preference for State 
and municipal 9 (Comp. Laws, 1913, sec, 8186.) 

Ohio: Soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United States given 
erence for employment by State and reek l corporations and on 
public works, (Ann. Gen. Code, 1910, secs. 12893, 12894.) 

Oregon: Union soldiers and sailors of Civil War and Spanish War 
gives N for State and county employment. (Gen. Laws, 1913, 
e 265, 


Pennsylvania: Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War given 
reference for employment by State and on public works. (Pub. Laws, 
No, 132 (1887), sec. 1.) 

Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War not to be removed 
or suspended from State, county, or city employment, nor office ahol- 
ished por salary reduced without sufficient cause. (1897, Pub. Laws, 
No. 106, sees. I. 2.) 

Civil-service act in cities of first class not to apply to soldiers, sailors, 
or e of the United States in any war. (1908 Pub. Laws, No. 83, 
sec. 

Soldiers and sailors of the United States in the Civil War given pref- 
erence in civil service of cities of second class. (1907, Pub. Laws, No. 


sec, 1.) 
Rhode Island: Union soldiers, sailors, and marines of Civil War 
ven preference for employment in State Soldiers’ Home. (Gen. Laws, 
909, ch. 104, sec. 10.) 

Soldiers’ Home, Board to include six persons who have served in 
Union Army or Navy during Civil War and two during Spanish War. 
(Pub. Laws, 1904, ch. 1045.) 

Washington: Union soldiers and sailors and soldiers and sallors of 
Spanish War and Philippine Insurrection given preference for State and 
county employment. (Laws, 1915, ch. 129.) 

Wyoming: Union soldiers and sailors. given preference for State, 
county, an Giy ae tee (Comp. Stat., 1910, secs. 291. 292.) 

McClenon. Mar. 24, 1916.] 
Dicest ov Laws Provroine GOVERNMENT POSITIONS von HONORABLY 

DISCHARGED: SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN AUSTRIA, France, GERMANY, 


AND ITALY. 
(A. Bernard and T. H. Thiesing.] 
AUSTRIA. 


The law of — 5 19. 1872, sections 1-5, provides that noncommis- 
sioned officers who have been honorably discharged from the Army or 
Navy after having served 12 years, during 8 of which they have been 
noncommissioned officers, are entitled to employment in the Government 
service, or in the raliroad, steamship, and other services subsidized by 
the Government; also, that noncommissioned officers, Incapacitated for 
military service on account of wounds received in campaigns or while 
on duty for the protection of the public, but not thereby rendered unlit 
for civil employement, wey claim a Government position regardless of 
the number of years served. 

Positions exclusively reserved for these noncommissioned officers are: 

(1) Doorkeepers and watchmen in the Government departments, 


ref- 


courthouses, offices, and penitentiaries and In those Institutions whose 
running expenses are entirely or rtly defrayed by the Government; 
(2) ce messengers a conductors and operating employees in 


the railroad, steamship, and other services subsidized or guaranteed 

by the Government, to which franchises may be or have been grantel, 

and which provide in thelr by-laws, etc., that in filling such positions 
reference should be given to former noncommissioned officers: but it 
s provided that those who show special fitness shall have preference 

N eee less suited for the positions, (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1872, 
o. 60. 


FRANCẸP. 


Title IV, chapter 4, of the act of March 21, 1905, as amended by 
sections 34 to 37 of the act of August 7, 1913, provides. for the em- 
ployment in the classified service of honorably discharged noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates as follows: 

1. Nearly all positions of janitors. unskilled laborers, etc., and from 
one-half to three-fourths of the clerkships in certain grades of the 
classified service, are reserved for reenlisted men who have served not 
less than 10 years, 4 ot which must have been as noncommissioned 
officers. 

2. One-half to three-fourths of the positions of unskilled laborers, 
ete., and of the clerkships in certain grades of the civil service ure re- 
served for noncommissioned officers who have served at least four years. 

3. One-half, three-fourths. five-sixths, or In some caves all of the un- 
skilled positions in certain grades of the civil service are reserved for 
privates who have served not less than four yenrs In the army. 

Section 69 of the act of March 21, 1905, authorizes the Government 
to divide the positions of the three classes enumerated above into 
groups, and to determine the mode of obtaining a certificate of profes- 
sional qualitication in each group. 

Under this authorization, the decree of Angust 26, 1908. established 
four gronps, The first group includes positions requiring a certain 
amount of technical knowledge, such as assistant Inspectors, mechnnircs, 


foremen, etc. The second group inctudes such positions as clerkships 
The third group includes such posi- 


not requiring technical knowledge, 
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tions as co nd typists. The porth a Includes unskilled 
sitions suc ‘ts arig HA janitors, first three res Secure. reat 
the passing of an examination; for the fourth no n is re 


The examinations in the case of the Grst group include chiefiy sub- 
of a somewhat technical nature. In the case of the second group, 

he nature of the examinations is determined by 3 of the miu- 
r of war and the minister in whose department the tion exists, 

n the case of the third group, only a common-school education is neces- 
sary. Candidates for the fourth up must have a certificate from the 
sagas of the corps or director of the service to which the candidate be- 
stating that he can read and write and bas a knowledge of 

arif metic, and is competent to Gill the 55 80 t. Passing grade 
in every case is 60 per cent average on al ons. No one over 


40 may be certified. 
(Sources: Journa! officiel de Ia République Francaise, 23 mars and 2 
septembre, 1905; 8 août 1913.) 


GERMANY. 


The second part of the military pensions 58 of pot Bay 31, 1906, con- 
tains provisions for the employment of reenli diers and non- 
commissioned officers who have seen active service in the army, navy, 
or in the colonies for a certain number of years, or who have been 
incapacitated during such services. 

Sections 15 and 16 provide that soldiers who have served their reg- 
ular term and reenlisted for 12 years, sha rare soldiers, who have 


positio 
Section 17 1 provides that noncommissioned officers and privates, who 
have not served more than their regular term but have been in- 
capucitated during such service, may, besides dra a be 
certified as eligible for certain positions in the civil ce, if they seem 
to be fitted for them. 

Section 18 enumerates the classes of employment to which such certi- 
ficates apply and the positions which shall — be filled with 
holders of the same, under E serena Bi Ht, appt by the Bunde- 
srat and communicated to the chstag (which can ne sat 5 alter 
them). They include subordinate, cleri — unskilled positions In — 
Imperial, state and local vernment 8 in the invalidity in- 
surance offices, and in institutions ps Sgn olly or in part by the 
Imperial Government, the states, or the local authorities, excluding 
the Prorest service. eaten prr ong 1906, No. 30, p. 593 f.) 

The tions 


napua prescri by the Bundesrat t which “went into effect 
2897. 85 1 published in Zentralblatt f. Deutsche Reich 


ITALY. 


Tne act of May 6, 1909, on the — ot 8 officers, 
contains the follo ri Dror Bh concerning civil-service positions ex- 
elusively reserved for honorably disc Sane ed officers : 

1. First ser; ts who have served ears are entitled to civilian 
positions in the state railway service or other Government —— 
ments. Nencommisstoned officers who have reenlisted with bounty, 
however, are excluded, 

tions reserved for noncommissioned officers are as follows: 
a. In all the military offices under the war departments ben the un- 
skiliea poritions, such as those of watchmen, etc., and in the depart- 
ment proper two-thirds of those of d 
n all departments of the Government, one-third of the unskilled 
tions and a storeroom and warehouse ki or Hkely to 
created, and paying an annual salary of from to 1 Hres. 

d. In the rallway service, 8 of the unskilled p 3 watch- 
8 9 of from 900 to Ures. 

A proporti of 4 5 tions enumerated under the letters b 
and e is reserved for petty officers of the navy with — may of service, 
who are always given preference for such positions the 


t. 
The above provisions apply also to subordinate officers of the quarter- 
master’s department. 
(Sources: Collezione celerifera della „ee ah struzioni e cir- 
colari dell'anno oer p. 0 et Req. cialle del Regno 
d'Italia 21 octobre 5725-5726. 


CIVIL EMPLOYMENT FOR 3 es SATLORS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Admission to the civil service of Great Britain is regulated not by 
statute but by orders in council—particularly that of re 10th of yo 
ary, 1910—and by regulations framed in pursuance of these orders b 
the civil-service commissioners, with E, 3 of the lords of the 
treasury. In these regulations limits of . — lying between 
21 and 38. are eribed for: each clase of appointments. As a general 
rule, the only advan om to ex-soldiers and sailors wishing to 
peng? the civil service t they may deduct from their actual age 

time which they may have served in the army or navy. 

veg a few cases army or navy educational certificates may, at the 
discretion of the civil-service commissioners, be accepted In Lieu of civil- 
service — —— Be preg An re a : 

BR pty ta na or the situation of messenger, established post- 

„ park keeper, prison warder, and some other 7 of a siml- 

arty subordinate racter who possess an army second-class certifi- 
eate of education or a ty officer's certificate of education obtained 
in the navy may, at the discretion of the civil-service commissioners, be 
exempted from examination tn the foregoing subjects.” 

In the case of certain lower grades of clerical positions in the war 
office candidates who possess Orst-class army certificates of education 
may, at the discretion of the civil-service commissioners, be exempted 
from examination. A similar ex-mption applies to one of the clerical 
3 a — 5 Admiralty. 

wield ar of the civil-service commissioners (for 1914) Saad 
thet rote e a tistics of civil employment for ex-soldiers and 
but does not Indicate how many are admitted on certificate instead of by 
examination: 

“Out of a total of 14.448 male candidates of all classes for whom 
certificates of qualification, or their equivalent, were granted durin 
the past year, 1.541 ex-soldi 230 sailors, and 67 marines receiv 
appointments in the home civil services (amitting 3 officers of the 
army, 2 naval officers, 1 officer of marines, and 8 candidates who bad 
served as army officers or u the imperial manry or volunteers dur- 
ing the South African War) making a total of 1,83 

“One thousand seven bundred and six of these passed inte the serv- 
jce of the post office—2 as clerical assistants; 1 as ‘tor in the 


sisemi ng department ; 45 as telegraphists, ete. 3 1 neluding 194 
ors and 57 marines) as postmen, porters, ete. ; ‘and 167 (Including 


20 sailors and 6 marines) as skilled workmen. These E pre relate only 
to the established service. The unestablished ranks of the post office 
include, It is believed, a large number of soldiers. 

“The various prison are focludix Broadmoor and Ra 


Criminal Lunatic Asytums and similar institutions, also absorb a large 
proportion of men m the army and navy, 67 (including 4 sailors 
2 marines) ob Ory been appointed to warderships and similar 
ben og art eae, the Admiralty inted 1 soldi d 4 
y poin soldier an 
ENa to o varons si situations in naval establi a and the — of 
es recruited the staff of park keepers by 3 candidates fro 
75 Or the Gaeron military and naval candidates, 1 was certificated 
as constable in the consular service, 1 as second-class N SE in 
the customs and excise department, 7 — as third-class workman . 
-messengers in the labor exchange and u 
pormat insurance branch of the board of trade, 12 as established 
Han employees, — in the army ordnance department, the royal 
fritera factori tthe — nd reserve depot, Woolwich; 5 were a 
l assistants on the ordnance survey : and t 
rest secured posts Sets * the messenger class. (Of the 5 — artig 
cers placed on the estabilshment of the dock yards, etc., during th e year, 
— uo doubt baye served in one or other of the combatant services, 
but necessary details are not known in this department.) 
The guava mot 8 ye only to positions in the classified civil 
service which are fil ney competitive examination. A study of other 


op ties was made the committee on civil loyment of ex- 
2 Solis Lees A Shs ee 
D Ap ) re 
aa tet of of the “ Present classes of civil 8 of ex-soldiers 


Follow! an > a summary of the recommendations of this committee 


oS See which should be financially assisted by but not 
under the control of the Admiralty and war office, should be created 
for the gee of em os age ae ex-soldiers and sailors. 

X on, which should consist of a central office 
and niana branches in counties and towns, should under- 
..... OSION E RI Car TiPA Out out by the war office and 


it should be supervised by a council selected, in the first 


aff} of the existing societies in London. 

“(b) Representatives of the corporations of the citles of London and 
— 9 — the London County Council, and the metropolitan bor- 
„ of labor, including representatives of the war office 

“(d Ex-soldiers and sailors who have achieved success in civil life 
after leaving the colors. 

“IV. That the management of the county and town branches should 
commi the general supervision of the cen office, be conducted by local 
com ee 

t sueh local committees should be presided over, where pos- 
Able, ‘ppt the lord lieutenant, In the case of the county, and by the 
* n that of the town. 
That the members of base local committee should consist of 
A vi The officer commandin 3 regimental district, 
0 Ah The colonel of the tori battalions or corps. 
The naval recruiting officer of the dtstriet. 

” nia „ selected from influential people of the district, 
em ers of labor, et 

8 e) Ex soldiers aa sailors in the district. 

“VIL. That the Government 21 216 800 1212 to Bip iced associations 
se cease and an annual . of £16. from the army and 

£4,000 from nav: 9 de made to . 3 
ts VIII. That funds 2 be obtained by voluntary subscrip- 

ons, 

“TX. That the 3 should direct the various public depart- 


ments to fill vacancies in Be sultani detailed in 9 2 
to 5 and ——ç — —— ‘maz ultable by ex soldiers and sailors 
of eo a in the event of such candidates not 


oe rng tay: Py To be filled by civilians. 
coming’ are vacancies for customs preventive men should be 
filled 5 ex — — or sallors. 
* XI. That at least half the vacancies — outdoor customs officers 
should be set aside for ex soldiers and sallo 
XII. That the ty of the vacancies i for assistant clerks should 
be MIL. ‘Phat al wi 
XIII. t all established messengerships should be so filled. 
“XIV. That service in the are, or navy of a satisfactory character 
which bas not earned on, uid reckon toward superannuation 
suonasse in the case o — — to established positions in the 


service. 

“XV. That in the case of ex soldiers and sailors serving in Govern- 
ment departments a proportionate value should be assigned to service 
in the arm 1 with a view to its being considered with the 
period of vil employment » when gdiacharge on reduction of'establish- 


“XVI. That county 5 Sens moe be urged to reserve 
a Dumber of appointments for ex soldiers and sailors. 
“XVIL That ti the age limit in the case of ex saldiers ond sailors who 
are candidates for appointment to the police should be raised to 32. 
“XVIII. That. in view of the Imperial contribution made toward the 
cost of the ice, an obligation shauld be placed upon the force to em- 
ploy men of the two services in preference to others, so long as suitable 
candidates are forthcoming. and that. as In the case of the civil 23 
previous service in the army or navy should reckon toward police 
ston.. 
Pee XIX That every soldier should be required to learn some descrip- 
tion of technical work during bls military career. 
“XX. That certificates should be granted for proficiency in the vari- 
ous su 


2 l. That classes for instruction in motor driving, etc., should be 
started as far as possible, and that o rtunities should be afforded to 
the ex-soldier of acquiring instruction In other daien such as short- 
hand and typewriting. correspondence, bookkeeping. plate laying, trench- 
ing, saddlery, telegraphy, electric wiring, farm work, and plowing, the 
slaughbteri of cattle, ete. 

“XXII at arrangements be made with the technica! institutes in 
the various cities and towns where soldiers are quartered for the tuition 
of the men in various trades and crafts. 
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„XXIII. That the endeavor should be made, by means of periodical 
lectures at each military center, to bring clearly before the men the 
possibilities of their future civil career. 

“XXIV, That arrangements should be made to give to ex-soldiers 


facilities for emigration, and for obtaining, whilst serving, a short 
emigra s: training in work which is likely to be of use to them as 
emigrants. 

XXY. That an employment gazette should be published by the cen- 
tral office of the suggested association, giving 3 as to situa- 
tions vacant, the method of obtaining them, t ts offered by 
various classes of em ployment. etc., and that 96 to cover its 
cost, fees, and traveling expenses of lecturers — oe form a suitable 
charge against the canteen funds of ships and 

“XXVI. That the form of character given to the iater on discharge 
or transfer should be improved, both in respect to its division between 
his military and civil conduct and in regard to its general assessment. 

“XXVII That, with the view to encouragement of 2 arrange- 
ments be made, on the lines suggested in 2 72, to increase 
the inducements of the soldier to save money w rving. 

“XXVILL That the advantages of membership of friendly societies 
should _be brought to his notice. 

X) That payments of pensions and reserye pay should be made 
at 1 frequent intervals.” 

Speaker, a study of the above shows us that our own 
a and State Governments have given but little favorable 
consideration to the enactment of laws providing for preference 
in employment for honorably discharged soldiers and sailors. 
It also shows that foreign governments have done much better. 
It also demonstrates the fact that the foreign governments 
which have done most in this regard for their ex soldiers and 
sailors have been the ones to be the better able to recruit up 
their armies and navies. This Government must awake to its 
duty and act. If it does not take care of the widows and 
orphans and show preference to soldiers and sailors there will 
be but one outcome of it, and that will be compulsory service. 
I do not know if this country is ready for that or not, but, in 
my judgment, this Congress is not favorable to it. I would 
rather see voluntary enlistments needed for the Army and for 
the Navy than compulsory, and if laws are enacted along the 
lines that I have indicated, there will be no need of compulsory 
service, 
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ov 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. Speaker, when the general debate on 
the Hay Army bill was had I was unavoidably absent. I pre- 
pared a speech on that bill at that time and ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Recorp now. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee has reported out a bill making 
far-reaching changes in the military department of our Goy- 
ernment. They are changes for the most part that make for our 
better security and for better national defense. 

As the law now stands we have a standing Army composed of 
4,834 officers and 97,248 enlisted men, or a total of 102,082 officers 
and enlisted men. This is exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, 
which is composed of 182 officers and 5,733 enlisted men. That 
was the authorized strength of the Army on June 30, 1915, and 
the actual strength of the Army on that date was 55 officers 
less owing to vacancies in the Medical Corps, the Engineer 
Corps, and the Signal Corps mainly, and a deficit on that date 
of between 1,200 and 1,500 enlisted men. It is believed that 
the actual strength of the Army now is about the authorized 
strength. There were 6,403 enlisted men in the Quartermaster's 
Department that are included in the above figures, but they are 
not necessarily included in the authorized strength of the 
Army. 

The Hay bill proposes to increase the Standing Army by 
40,000 enlisted men, and increases the officers 2,616, and pro- 
vides that the Quartermaster Corps and the Medical Corps 
will not be included, which will bring the number up to about 
18,000 more, or a total of 158,000. The bill also provides for 
the formation of skeleton units in the Army, which may be 
brought up in times of war or when war is imminent to full 
strength, and in this way the Army we have could almost at 
once be expanded to about 195,335 enlisted men. Those branches 
of the service that are increased are: The Infantry, increased 
by 10 regiments; Field Artillery, 6 regiments; Coast Artillery, 
52 companies; Engineers, 15 companies; aero squadrons, 4. 
The Cavairy was not increased. In the present establishment 
we have, In round numbers, about 15,000 enlisted men In the 


Cavalry, 20,000 in the Coast Artillery, 36,000 in the Infantry, 
10,000 in the Staff Corps in the department, and 7,000 in mis- 
cellaneous places. In other words, we have at the present time 
a mobile Army of about 60,000, exclusive of Quartermaster 
und Medical Corps, composed of 15,000 cavalrymen and 386,000 
infantrymen, with a stationary force of about 20,000 in what is 
known as the Coast Artillery. The remainder are what might 
be termed “ helpers. 

Under the Hay pill these figures will be changed very con- 
siderably. ‘The Coast Artillery will be increased so that it will 
amount to about 25,000 enlisted men; the Infantry will be in- 
creased to about 46,000 enlisted men; the Engineer Corps about 
4,500 enlisted men; the Signal Corps to about 2,000 enlisted men; 
the Quartermaster Corps to about 8,000 enlisted men; in all, 
about 85,500 men. 


MOBILE ARMY UNDER HAY BILL. 


The mobile Army under the Hay bill, including the Coast Ar- 
tillery as a part of the mobile Army, will be as follows: Cay- 
alry—oflicers, 805; enlisted men, 14,625. Field Artillery—offi- 
cers, 68+; enlisted men, 15,648. Coast Artillery—officers, 956; 
enlisted men, 25,203. Engineers—officers, 258; enlisted men, 
4,468. Signal Corps—ofiicers, 46; onlisted men, 2.174. A total 
of 107,991. So that, including the Coast Artillery, we would 
have a fighting Army of 107,991 enlisted men and fully offi- 
cered, and exclusive of the Coast Artillery, we would have 
82,788 enlisted men in the real mobile Army of the country. 
This could be expanded when war becomes imminent probably 
50 per cent. The increases authorized by the Hay bill are to 
be extended over a period of four years, as provided in section 


14 of the bill. 
FEATURES OF THE BILL, 


The features of the bill are, first, the Cavalry is not increased. 
This is right, because the Cavalry arm of the service was larger 
and out of proportion to the other arms of the service. Cavalry 
is much more expensive than the Infantry, and in modern war- 
fare it is much less effective. Cavalry can only be used in 
modern warfare for scouting purposes. The next important 
feature is the large increase in the Field Artillery. At the 
present time the Field Artillery consists of 262 officers and 5,064 
enlisted men. This establishment is increased to 684 officers 
and 15,648 enlisted men, an increase of nearly 200 per cent. 
The Coast Artillery is given a reasonable increase, because of 
its being gencrally believed that our coast ought to be well 
protected. The Engineer Corps is given an increase of about 20 
per cent in enlisted men. The Infantry is given a very moderate 
increase of only about 10,000 enlisted men. The Quartermas- 
ter Corps is given a large increase, and probably one out of 
proportion to the needs of the Army. It seems to me we have 
got too many “ helpers.” Under the new bill, in round numbers, 
we will have about 108,000 fighters and about 50,000 helpers. 
There ought to be some way to lessen the “ helpers.” 

CADET COMPANIES. 


The defect in the bill is to be found in the method adopted 
in the selection of reserve oflicers. 

Section 16 of the bill gives power to the President to organize 
not exceeding 30 cadet companies of Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Infantry, Engineer Corps, Coast Artillery, and Signal troops, 
to be attached to and serve with regiments and other units 
of their respective branches of the Regular Army within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

It is further provided that each company shall consist of not 
to exceed 100 cadets between the ages of 20 and 27 years, and 
they are to be recruited from among the officers of the National 
Guard and graduates of educational institutions to which offi- 
cers of the Regular Army are detailed. The cadet serves one 
year with the cadet company and five years in the officers’ re- 
serye corps. He is to receive the base pay of a master signal 
electrician, which is about $75 per month. For the purpose of 
conducting the interior administration of these cadet companies 
the President is authorized to Increase the number of noncom- 
missioned officers, to which a fully organized cadet company 
of not less than 50 men is attached, by 1 first sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, and 2 cooks. These cadets are to be subjected to thor- 
ough training in the duties of privates, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and commissioned officers, “ Upon completion of one year’s 
service with the company as herein prescribed, each cadet shall, 
if found proficient, be commissioned in such grade in the officers’ 
reserve corps as may be warranted by the degree of proficiency 
he may have attained, under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe.” 

Now, I submit that this is a half-baked plan of securing re- 
serve officers, and should not be enacted into law. My reasons 
for this are as follows; : 
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(1) That no proper training is provided in the bill. A man 
may be an officer in the Nationa! Guard for 10 minutes, and may 
never have had a gun or a sword in his hands; he may be put 
in the awkward squad in the cadet company; he may never 
serve as an officer, commissioned dr noncommissioned, lu the 
company at all during his one-year period of service, and under 
@ lenient system of rules and regulations may be graduated 
into the Army officers’ reserve corps within a period of one year. 
After being graduated into the Army officers’ reserve corps he 
need not have any more instructions at any time within the 
five years; no more duties to perform, and yet he receives 
$1,452 a year to act in the capacity of a reserve in the Army 
officers’ reserve corps. ; 

These cadet companies can also be recruited from “ graduates 
of educational institutions to which Army officers of the Regu- 
lar Army are detailed.” Now, it Is well known that there are 
innumerable students at colleges where Army officers are de- 
tailed who receive no military instructions, and a great many 
of them where they receive military instructions do just enough 
to enable the Institution to get the Federal appropriation in that 
behalf; and yet a graduate of this institution, without military 
training, or however small his military training may be, may 
go into the cadet company and become a reserve officer at the 
end of a year at a cost to the Government of about $1,542 a year. 

Experts claim that it takes a year of Intensive training to 
make a good private soldier; and yet the bill, at a tremendous 
expense to the country, undertakes to make an officer at the end 
of one year without any such intensive training. 

(2) The second objection to the bill is the nondescript posi- 
tion of these cadet companies. They have no place in the 
Regular organization, and no duties to perform in the Regular 
organization, They are not trained by officérs of the Army, 
but are to be under the direction and control of certain noncom- 
missioned officers in the Army. It is surely an anomalous 
method of training Army officers, If the President, by his 
rules and regulations, as it is assumed he would, provide that 
these cadet companies should be officered by members of the 
company, the result would be that the captain and lieutenants 
of the company would be under the direct control of the first 
sergeant in the Regular Army attached to the company. If this 
is the way to get Army officers, then I confess my absolute 
ignorance of anything that pertains to the military organization. 

(3) Under the terms of the bill the training of these cadets 
is to be divided into three parts—first, training as a private; 
second, training as a noncommissioned officer; and, third, truin- 
ing as a commissioned officer. The only requirement to gradu- 
ate Into the reserve corps is to be “ found proficient.” Proficient 
in what? Proficient as a private? Proficient as a noncommis- 
sioned officer? Proficient as an officer? If proficient as an ofti- 
cer, only three of them out of a company can be made officers, 
because there can only be one captain and two lieutenants; and 
it is supposed, therefore, that the other 97 can be “found profi- 
cient “ as privates or noncommissioned officers, 

(4) Cadets upon joining the cadet company are not required 
to have any standard education. Those that come from the 
National Guard may have no education at all. Those that 
come from certain colleges may have all degrees of education. 
Surely there ought to be some uniformity of the education of 
Army officers. 

(5) There is no provision for giving these cadets anything 
but military training. They can not go to school, because there 
are no means by which they can obtain an education. A young 
man may be given a complimentary election in a military com- 
pany just in order to make him eligible for the cadet company. 
He may not have even the rudiments of an education. He may 
not even know how to spell or write; and yet, after a year, if 
he is “ found proficient” in a military training he is entitled to 
be enrolled as a reserve-army officer. 

(6) The plan proposed is a novel one, It makes no use of 
existing agencies. It just establishes a system of itself. It is 
a system that makes Army officers while you wait, so to speak, 
for which the Government pays $1,542 apiece. The section 
ought to be begun by defining the plan as a plan to make paper 
army officers while the Government is being shaved. It is Just 
like a man going into a barber shop and having his coat pressed 
while he is being shaved. So Uncle Sam is required to fork 
over $1,542 to some favored individual, and while he Is forking 
ever the money the name and address of his paper soldier is 
being given to him. 

(7) The War Department in passing upon the question of 
these cadet companies turned them down. In doing so, among 
other things, it said: 


It is not bdelievel that the condition of affairs in the cadet com- 
Y, 80 far as line is would be found entirely satis- 
etory for the following reasons: (a) The pay of the cadet wonld 


be much 
officers w 
pest or camp would undoubtedly be found too binding upon these 


ter than that of the sergeant and other noncommissioned 
were placed over these men; (b) the social condition at a 


young mep who will eventually become reserve officers, and who, 
according to the provisions of section 10 of the same bill. as members 
of the officers reserve co who have passed their service ip the 
cadet companies, might be commissioned second lieutenants later on, 

(8) The next question is the cost, and it is a most important 
one, These would-be tinsel soldiers are to cost the Government 
annually $1,542 apiece, as estimated by the War Department, 
and all together they will cost $4,628,152 annually. When the 
system is in full blast there would be 18.000 of these play sol- 
diers, each costing the Government $1,542 apiece a year, or all 
together costing $4.628.152 annually. 

(9) This scheme was a part of the original continental army 
plan. We repudiated the continental army plan for privates 
and noncommissioned officers because it was inetficient. It was 
thought that three months’ training would not make a private 
soldier; and yet we have retained in the bill thus fur the same 
ephermeral plan of making officers, It is conceded that the 
training of officers is more Important than the training of men, 
and the same reasons therefore that eliminated the continental 
army scheme as to privates should eliminate the same scheme 
as to officers. 

(10) In my Judgment, a reserve officers’ corps should be made 
up of men especially trained, methodically trained, trained in 
connection with some coordinated system looking to possible 
service in the Regular or Volunteer Army. They should not 
only be trained from a military standpoint, but they should be 
given the best kind of an education. 

(11) In the organization of these cadet companies the mili- 
tary training will not be diffused throughout the whole country 
or diffused at all, but the organization will be of a haphazard, 
hotchpotch variety. 

FEDERALIZATION OF THE MILITIA. 

The greatest accomplishment of this measure, however, Is 
to be found in the plan of making the State militia an effective 
body of first-line defense. Originally the Secretary of War had 
another plan. It was known as the continental army scheme. 
That scheme provided that there should be a continental army 
composed of 400,000 men enlisted to serve three years, either 
one month or two months in a year. That after the end of 
the third year they shall go into the reserve fur three years. 
It was expected that 133.000 of these could be recruited a year, 
and at the end of three years the 400.000 would be raised. 
This plan brought up quite a controversy, and the committee 
was of the opinion that (1) the men could not be recruited in 
that way, and (2) that the training would not be suffictent 
to make them soldiers. Of course the plan would have heen even 
more expensive than the federalization of the militia, and in 
the Judgment of the committee nothing like so efficient. 

Again, the plan, if it could have been made efficient, would 
have been a tremendous step toward militarism in this coun- 
try, in that it would have led to a tremendous standing Army. 
The result was the committee unanimously voted in favor of the 
federalization of the State militia. 

CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS, 

The main argument that has always been used against the 
Federal Government utilizing the National Guard as the first 
line of defense was the Government's lack of constitutional 
power over this National Guard. After a most careful examina- 
tion of the Constitution and the decisions thereunder the com- 
mittee eame to the conclusion that there was not the slightest 
doubt about the National Government having complete control 
over the militia, and that it could be used as a national force. 
Our Constitution is full of provisions as to the State militia. 
It was unquestionably the intention of those who drafted the 
instrument to make the militia a real military defense of the 
country. The rights of the States to use the militia is pro- 
vided for, but at the same time the National Government is 
in terms given the authority to organize, to discipline, and 
arm the militia, and is virtually given every authority over it 
except two; one is about the naming of officers and the other 
is the training of the militia, which powers are reserved to 
the States. Now, In so far as naming the officers is concerned, 
the bill provides as follows: (1) That the present officers of 
the National Guard are continued as officers without further 
selection. Section 86 then sets forth from what class the 
officers of the National Guard shall be selected; and after that 
it provides in section 37 that a commission shall only issue 
after the candidate for such office is examined by a board of 
commissioners appointed by the Secretary of War, which board 
shall consist of three officers of the Regular Army or of the 
National Guard, or of both, and that at all times the moral 
character and fitness for military service of such officer of the 
National Guard shall be determined by an efficiency board. 
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In this way the selection of the officers of the National Guard 
is really made by the National Government, and the governor 
simply signs the commission. 

Now, as to the training of the troops. Of course, this is had 

y the various officers thus commissioned by the governors. In 

is way, while the National Guard of each State remains a 
State institution, it is really under the control of the Federal 
Government. Heretofore all of the powers had over the Na- 
tional Guard have not been exercised. Many of them have been 
unexercised and undeveloped, with the result that the National 
Guard has not been considered a national force. Under the new 
bill the Federal Government is given the right to exercise all 
of these powers over the National Guard, and I do not believe 
that any man will Say that it will not be an effective first-line 
defense, and the most effective that we could have. 

The next constitutional question that arose is that provision 
of the Constitution which provides that the National Guard 
ean not be used except to repel invasions, to suppress insurrec- 
tions, and to execute the laws of the Union. Under this prohi- 
bition it is claimed that the National Guard can not be sent 
out of the country. This is obviated by giving the right to the 
President to draft the entire National Guard, or any part of it, 
into the Federal service when war is imminent or actual. This 
is shown in section 76 of the bill. In this way the National 
Guard, by a simple order of the President, becomes a part of 
the Volunteer forces of the Nation, and all vestige of any other 
control is done away with. ; 


THE NATIONAL GUARD AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


The National Guard as it exists to-day is composed of about 
129,000 members. It receives considerable Federal aid. It gets 
all its arms and ammunition from the Government and large 
appropriations for clothing, armories, and the like. The amount 
appropriated last year for the National Guard is the sum of 
83.858.383. while the various States appropriated the sum of 
$7,729,675.13. Neither officers nor the men are in the pay of 
the Federal Government, but they are paid by a few of the 
States, and where they are paid the sums paid are very small. 
With this small encouragement from the Federal Government 
our National Guard has grown to large proportions, and as con- 
stituted now would be an effective defense in times of trouble 


WHAT is PROPOSED UNDER NEW SCHEME, 


Under the new scheme it is proposed to increase the National 
Guard to a force of not less than 400,000. The principal means 
of accomplishing this end is that the Government proposed to 
pay the officers and the men for service in the National Guard. 
The officers are to be paid by giving each captain and officer 
above that rank the sum of $500 per year, each first lieutenant 
$240, and each second lieutenant $200. The men are to be paid 
one-fourth of the pay of a private, which will be $3.75 per month. 
The enlisted men of the National Guard are to be subjected to 
the same examination that enlisted men of the Regular Army 
are subjected to. They are to be enlisted in exactly the same 
way, to wit, to serve three years with the colors and four years 
with the reserve. It is believed that if 129,000 men could be 
recruited for the National Guard under present conditions, with 
the pay thus given to it, that there will be but little trouble in 
recruiting the National Guard up to the 400,000. At the end of 
seven years the Nationa] Guard will have 400,000 men with the 
colors and 400,000 men in the reserve, and this will continue. 
This will give our country a citizen soldiery, taken from all the 
States in peace, largely under State control, thoroughly drilled 
and disciplined under United States authority, made excellent 
soldiers, coming from the masses of the people, officered for the 
most part by local officers, and in this way the country will be 
given its best defense. Of course provision is made that each 
arm of the service shall be made proportionate in the National 
Guard as well as in the Regular Army. 


NATIONAL GUARD BEST FEATURE OF THE BILL. 


That the National Guard is the best feature of the bill is 
shown by the following leading facts of the bill: 

(a) It is made a federalized force by giving the Federal 
Government full control over the organization, the discipline, 
and the arming of the militia. 

(b) It is provided that all officers in the militia shall here- 
after be selected by examination under the direction and con- 
trol of the Federal Government. Virtually speaking, the gov- 
ernors merely sign the commissions and the officers are selected 
by the Government. 

(c) In the event of war, or imminence thereof, the President 
is given the right to draft the eutire militia or any part thereof 
into the Volunteer Army of the United States. 

(d) The qualificnions and requirements for the enlisted men 
are made precisely the same as they are in the Regular Army, 


(e) A reserve is built up in the militia in exactly the same 
way it is proposed to be built up in the Army. 

(f) The pay of the officers and enlisted men of the militia 
is dependent upon the work done by each. 

(g) The organization and control of the militia is to be under 
one central direction and control, and for training, drilling, and 
maneuver purposes it will not be divided into small parts as 
heretofore. 

(h) It will be larger than ever before, better armed, better 
equipped, and better paid than ever before, and we will get 
better results therefrom. 

(i) This method will be a popular method. It will not tear 
down what we already have and seek to build up that which 
we have never had, but it is just simply making use of the 
time-honored military institutions of our country. 

(j) It is antimilitaristic.. It is a people's soldiery.- The men 
will come from the body of the best people, and will not be just 
picked up from just anywhere. 

(k) It is far better than a standing army, in that a standing 
army takes men away from their several vocations and makes 
them nothing but soldiers, whereas the National Guard scheme 
not only makes the men soldiers but at the same time it makes 
them better business men, and more patriotic business men. 

(1) =n thus building up the National Guard the Government 
builds up local institutions, in which not only the members of 
the National Guard of that particular locality but all the people 
of that locality will take a pride. 

(m) It is vastly cheaper than any other method of prepared- 
ness that is proposed. 

(n) While it gives a central control to the National Guard, it 
does not take away the States’ time-honored rights to have their 
own militia. 
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HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it seems that the 
controversy over the vote of this House on the motion to table 
the McLemore resolution will never end. It seems, further, 
that many news agencies persist in failing to state the true 
facts and the true motives that induced men to vote as they did. 

This whole matter was but a tempest among the Democratic 
forces of Congress. It appears certain Democratic leaders in 
the House and Senate were one day called into conference with 
the President, relative to certain diplomatic negotiations then 
being conducted between this Government and Germany. Upon 
the return of these leaders to their respective bodies consterna- 
tion broke out among the Democrats. Something stated by the 
President in that conference evidently was of a most sensational 
character. What that something was soon became generally 
known in both Chambers. Those Democratic gentlemen came 
from the presence of the President feeling that our Chief Execu- 
tive was headed direct for a war with Germany, not only un- 
necessarily, but over a very questionable proposition. 

Senator STONE, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, very promptly wrote to the President, using the 
the following language: 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Since Senator KERN, Mr, FLOOD, and I taiked 
with you on Monday evening, I am more troubled than I have been for 
many a day. I have not felt authorized to repeat our conversa- 

on. 

Furthermore, that you would consider it your duty. If a German war- 
ship should fire upon an armed merchant vessel of the enemy upon 
which 5 < tizens were passengers, to hold Germany to strict 
accoun 

I think I shouid say to you that the Members of both -Ilouses feet 
deeply concerned and distur by what they read and hear. 

he situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep con- 
cern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men. I have felt that it 
is due to you to say this much. 

I think you understand my personal attitude wilh respect to this 
subject. As mnch and as deeply as I would hate to radically dis- 
agree with you, I find it difficult for my sense of duty and responsibility 
to consent to plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war 
because of the unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the 
one hand, or, on the other hand, of foolhardiness, amounting to a 
sort of mora! treason against the Republic, of our people recklessiy 
risking their lives on armed belligerent ships. I can: not esca the 
conviction that such would be se monstrous as to be indefensible. 

That which the President said in that conference caused this 
Democratic Senator to be more troubled than he had been “for 
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It was of such a character that “Members of 


many a day.” 
both Houses feel deeply concerned and disturbed by what they 


read and hear.” On account of the President’s words, “ the 
situation in Congress is such as to excite a sense of deep con- 
cern in the minds of careful and thoughtful men.” The nature 
of the President’s words we begin to sense as we read in the 
Senator's letter: l 

I find it difficult for my sense of duty and msibility to consent 
to plunge this Nation into the vortex of this world war because of the 
unreasonable obstinacy of any of the powers, upon the one hand, or, 
on the other hand, of fooihardiness, amounting to a soft of mora 
treason against the Republic, of our people risking their 
lives on armed belligerent ships. 1 can not escape the conyiction that 
such would be so monstrous as to be indefensible. 

Then certain disturbed Democratic Members introduced reso- 
lutions in relation to Americans traveling on armed belligerent 
ships. Thus far all was confined to the ranks of Democracy. 
Soon, however, it became generally known about Congress just 
what the President had said at the famous conference. Senator 
Gore, Democrat, on the floor of the Senate, charged that the 
following is substantially what the President said, among other 
things: ? 

* © © That if Germany insisted upon her position the United 

States would insist upon her position; that it would result probably 
in a breach of diplomatic relations; that the breach of diplomatic rela- 
tion would probably be followed by a state of war; and ta state of 
er not be of itself and of necessity an evil, but that the United 
States by entering the war now might be able to bring it to a conclu- 
sion by midsummer, and thus render a great service to ci tion. 

No wonder the Democratic brethren were deeply disturbed. 
No wonder they were thrown into a panic. Their administra- 
tion was about to depart from the path of peace and plunge the 
Nation into war. And over what? 

Personally I favor a strong national policy, one that not only 
asserts American rights but protects them. I believe the con- 
duct of all our foreign relations during the past three years of 
those with Japan, with Mexico, with the central powers, with 
the allies, has been vascillating, wobbly, uncertain, never sure 
of itself, contradictory, ineffective, and humiliating. Never 
before has our Nation’s honor been so completely denied by the 
nations of the world, never before has it been so uniformly for- 
saken in the hour of trial. I join my countrymen in fervently 
laboring to preserve peace, but if things vital to our Nation are 
at stake, and they can be saved only by war, then I am for war. 
But if I act to start my Nation into war, I want to be sure that 
my contention is right, and not only right but vital to my Na- 
tion’s welfare or its honor. It must be of those things that are 
the essence of our country’s life, integrity, or honor. 

Let us see, therefore, why the Democratic Members were in 
revolt against the President’s course. The subject related to 
the right of American citizens to travel on armed belligerent 
merchant ships. The subject hud not suddenly arisen. It had 
been up for many months. Long ago our Government became 
ill at ease over these armed merchant ships. We hesitated to 
clear, and fer a time refused to clear, certain of these boats. 
It was questionable whether they were ships of war or whether 
they were simply merchant ships. If the former, they could be 
attacked by a submarine without warning; if the latter, warning 
must be given and an opportunity afforded passengers and crew 
to eseape. England claimed they were merchant ships. Ger- 
many claimed they were warships. Our Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, on behalf of our Government, presented to the nations 
of the allied powers a communication, under date of January 18, 
1916, wherein he used the following strikingly significant lan- 
guage: 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy commerce 
on the high seas had been conducted with cruisers heavy 
ments. In these conditions international law nig to permit a 
merchant vessel to carry 
lessening its character as a 
to have been predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 
war and the limitation of armament to have been dependent on the fact 
that it could not be used effectively in offense against enemy naval 
vessels while it could defend the merchantmen against the generally 
inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations, 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to use it effectively for offense 
against the submarine. 

Moreover, . and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of sub- 
marine warfare can be explained oniy on the ground of a purpose to 
render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, therefore, on a 
amen vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive ar- 
mament. 

If a submarine Is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 


and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
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able that the submarine should be compelled, while complying with these 
requirements, to expose itself to PENS certain Gestruction + the guns 
on board the merchant vessel. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations b 
the belligerent Government I do so in the full conviction that ea 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of saving the 
lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon a doubtful 
le right, which may be denied on account of new conditions. * * * 

should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the ment that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of 
any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser, and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent govern- 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 


This is dangerously near a recognition by our President and 
Secretary of State, for, of course the President indorsed so 
important a document before it was sent—dangerously near a 
recognition of the rightfulness of the German contention. It 
practically admits that piracy and privateering having disap- 
peared from the world, no longer is there reason for merchant 
ships to arm. The entrance of the submarine has so changed 
naval warfare that it may be the rule permitting merchant ships 
to arm should be changed; that if a merchant ship arms at all, 
she must be held to be a warship. 


I should add that mi Government is impressed with the reasonable- 


ness of the ment that a merchant vessel carrying an armament of 
ret sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 


cruiser, and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent govern- 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

Again our Government describes the right of a merchant ship 
to arm as a “doubtful legal right, which may be denied on 
account of new conditions.” 

After taking this position with the nations of the world, is it 
possible, excited Members asked, that the President will go to 
war unless Germany at once agrees to renounce her position? 

In the foregoing communication to the powers it is my per- 
sonal opinion that our Government went altogether too far in 
the language used and appeared willing to abridge clear rights 
which, I think, American citizens have. I long ago reached the 
conclusion that even in these days of submarine warfare the 
old rules of international law prevail, and merchant ships of 
belligerent powers have a right to arm purely for defensive pur- 
poses. Americans, being neutrals, have a right to travel upon 
such ships, and must be given opportunity to secure themselves 
before the ship is attacked. For my own guidance, when this 
matter was before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which I 
am a member, I briefed the law upon the subject as follows: 

First. Uncommissioned merchantmen, armed only for defense, 
are not subject to attack without warning and may defend when 
attacked. 

Second. Consequent upon the above, citizens of a neutral na- 
tion of right may sail on belligerent ships armed only for de- 
fensive purposes, and should the ship be destroyed by an enemy 
ship, resulting in death of or injury to such neutral citizen, no 
warning having been given by the attacking ship, or opportunity 
offered to such citizen to secure his safety, then the nation whose 
warship made the attack is guilty of an illegal act. 

The right of an uncommissioned merchant ship to arm for 
defense only is not new, it is very old. In ancient days such 
armament was sanctioned as protection against, pirates who 
infested so many seas of the globe. 

Then later nations at war made use of privateers, they being 
merchant ships armed and commissioned to prey upon the com- 
merce of the enemy. As a protection against these privateers 
merchant ships were permitted to arm, the use of the armament 
being limited to defense. 

In the seventeenth century England compelled her merchant- 
men to arm in this manner. In the days of Charles the Second 
1672—all vessels sailing from English ports were required to be 
suitably manned and armed. During the next century other laws 
of similar character were passed. 

The right of an uncommissioned, armed ship to resist is thus 
expressed by one of England’s foremost authorities on interna- 
tional law—Sir William Scott, Lord Stowell—in the Catherine 
Elizabeth: 

If a neutral master attempts a rescue, he violates a duty which is 

upon him by the law of nations to submit to come in for 5 
as to the property of the ship or the cargo, and if he violates that obli- 
gation by a recurrence to force the consequence will undoubtedly reach 
the property of his owner, and it would, I think, extend to the contis- 
cation of the whole cargo intrusted to his care and thus fraudulently 
attempted to be withdrawn from the rights of war. With an enemy 
master the case is very different. No duty is violated by such an act 
on his part—* Lu auribus tenco —and if he can withdraw himself 
he has a right te do so, 


Prof. Oppenheim, of Cambridge, an especially important au- 
tuority on international law, in his reply to Dr. Schwamm’s con- 


tention, which reply is in Die Stellung der feindlichen Kauffahr- 
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terschiffe im Seckrieg, volume 8, pages 154 to 169, and on page 
164, says: 

It an enemy merchant ship is called on to stop, the crew can, if they 
wish] submit to capture and thereby bave their freedom restricted, or they 
may resist and, as a result, be overpowered. In case they choose the 
latter course, their potential membership turns into actual membership 
in the arm-d forces of their State, and if overpowered they become 
prisoners of war. In case they choose the former course, th mere} 
potential membership ip the armed forces of their State remains inta 
and they must either give parole or become prisoners of war. 


In 1913 the Institute of International Law, in paragraph 4 of 
article 12 of the Maritime Manual, adopted the following rule: 


Both | private and public vessels not men-of-war], however, are allowed 
the use of force for self-defense against attack by a hostile ship. 


ITALY, 


Italian „Codice per la marina mercantile,” dated October, 
1877, article 209. contains the following provision: 


Merchant vessels being attacked by other ships. Including warshi 
may defend themselves and may counterattack; they may go to the de- 
tense of other national or allied vessels which are being attacked and 
cooperate with the same in an attack. 


RUSSIA. 


Article 15 of the Russian prize law of 1895 contains the fol- 
lowing: 

The right—that is, of visit and search and capture of merchant ships 
and their is not accorded to merchant ships except in the follow- 
ing cases: (1) When attacked by allied or suspicious ships, and (2) 
wien they come to the assistance of Russian or neutral ps attacked 

the enemy. 

The right 90 stop, examine, and seize hostile or vessels and 
car belongs to the 2 of the Imperial navy. essels of the mer- 
cantile navy have a right to do so only (1) when they are attacked by 
hostile or suspected vessels. 

This is the accepted rule in Great Britain, France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Holland, and the United States. 

The Institute of International Law, at its meeting at Oxford 
in 1913, by article 12 of the “ Manual des lois de la guerre mari- 
time,” laid down the following rule: 

The course Is prohibited. Outside the conditions set forth in articles 
5 and following, public ships and private ships, cs well as their per- 
sennel, are not rormicted te indulge iu hostile acts against the enemy. 

It is at all times permitted both to empioy force to defend themselves 
against an attack from an enemy ship. 

THE UNITED STATES. 


Article 10 of the United States Naval War Code, adopted in 


1900, in paragraph 3, says: 5 

The personnel of merchant vessels of an enemy who, in self-defense 
and in Protection. of the vessel placed in their charge, resist an attack 
are entitied, if captured to the status of prisoners of war. 

United States Revised Statutes, section 5289, assumes the 
right of merchant vessels to arm for certain purposes: 

The owners or consignees of every armed vessel sailing out of the 
ports of the United States, belongirg wholly or to citizens 
thereof, shall, before clearing out the same, give bond to the United 
States, with sufficient sureties, in double the amount of the value of the 
vessel and ca on board, including her armament, conditioned that 
the vessel shall not be employed by such owners te cruise or commit 
hostilities against the subjects, citizens, or property of any f 

rince or State, or of any colony, district, or people, with whom 
Baitea States are at peace. 


Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State In 1877, in an official 
communication to Ambassador Morrill, said: 


In an answer to your request for an expression of opinion In regard 
to Mr. Ogden's e whether a vessel which he is said to be fitting 
out for a trading voyage to the South Sea Islands can carry two guns 
and other arms for protection and defense against the natives, I am 
not aware of any internationa! prohibition or of any treaty provision 
which would prevent a vessel trading amid the groups of islands of the 
South Sea from carrying a couple of guns and arms for the proper and 
necessary protection of the vessel against violence on the part of law- 
less or partially civilized communities or of the piratical crews which 
are represented to occasionally frequent those waters, providing always 
that the vessel carrying such guns and arms Itself be on a lawful voyage 

ged in none other than peaceful commerce and that such 
gun intended and be used solely for the purpose of defense 
and self-protection, 


In the Nereide case, decided in 1815, the facts having occurred 
in 1813, our Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Marshall, expressed the law as recognized by the United States: 


There a Spanish subject chartered an English ship, mounti 10 

s and manned by 16 men, to carry goods, part his and part British, 

o South America. She started with a convoy, became separated, was 

captured by an American boat, and brought in as a prize. She resisted 

capture when attacked, but the action was short. and the charter owner. 

a subject, remained down in a cabin and took no part in the 
E 


The court ordered the Spaniard’s goods were not subject to 
seizure. Says the court (9 Crunch, 388): 

The argument respecting resistance stands on the same und 
with that which respects arming. Hoth are lawful. Neither of them 
is chargeable to the goods or their owner, where he bas taken no part 
in it. They are incidents in the character of the vessel, and may al- 
ways occur where the cruiser is belligerent. 

Nereide was armed, governed, and conducted by belligerents. 
It is true that on her passage she had a right to defend herself, did 
defend herself, and might have captured an assailing vessel; but to 
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search for the enemy would haye been a violation of the charter party 
and of her duty. 
* * . . . 


. * 
In point of fact, it is believed that a bell t merchant vessel 
rarely sails unarmed. * * A bel t a perfect right to 
arm in her own defense, 

Prof. Freeman Snow, the author of a very great work on in- 
ternational law, published at Washington in 1888, said, in his 
work, page 83: 

It may be reasonably expected in coming naval wars that steamers 
of the great mai! tines will be armed so as to defend themselves from 
attack, rather than seek convoy. and the defense will be legitimately 
carried to the por of seizure of the attacking vessel, or a recapture 
if once taken. Without a proper commission a private vessel, however, 
should act only dirəctiy or indirectly on the defensive, and not go out 
of the way to capture enemy vessels. It can not, of course, take any 
belligerent action toward vessels of a neutral power. 

Contra are practically all the German writers of recent date. 

Dr. George Schwumm, counselor of the German Imperial 
Navy Department. 

Jonkheer W. J. M. Von Eysinger, professor in Leiden Uni- 
versity. 

When the revolt of Democratic Members threatened, the Presi- 
dent indicated his earnest desire that Congress take no action, 
but leave the matter entirely in his hands, In this he was 
right—precisely right. The conduct of diplomatic business is a 
duty of the President, and with this duty Congress should in 
no sense Interfere. Congress has no business to “ butt in” on 
this field of action. Accordingly we on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee put these resolutions aside and the exeitement died down. 
It completely disappeared and was almost forgotten, when the 
President suddenly wrote to the acting chairman of the Rules 
Committee and sid: , 

I therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will per- 
mit me to urge on early vole upon the resolutions with regard to travel 
on armed merchantmen which have recently been so much talked about 
in order that there may be afforded an immediate opportunity for full 
public discnssion and action upon them. 

It would be hard to imagine a more inadvisable procedure than 
this requested by the President. The matter should have been 
left entirely within his own hands, where it belonged. But it 
was now up to Congress, and something had to be done, The 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House at once took up the 
President’s request nnd these resolutions. The ethics of com- 
mittee action forbids any statement covering the deliberations 
of the committee. However, it speedily became apparent thut 
the committee would not do that which the President asked. Nor 
did it. It finally reported out the MeLemore resolution, with 
the recommendation to table it because it was not a matter Con- 
gress should pass upon; rather it was one for the President 
alone to handle. 

Plainly, absolutely, this side-stepped the President’s request. 
The committee did not do that which the President asked, and 
if the House tubled the resolution, as recommended, it would 
not do that which the President asked. A motion to table is not 
subject to discussion or amendment. 

Under such circumstances it was natural for Members to 
differ in their views as to what should be done. A rule being 
adopted that gave four hours’ debate, the discussion that fol- 
lowed diselosed that practically all the Mémbers, both Demo- 
crats ‘and Republicans, were of the opinion that American citi- 
zeus should be warned aguinst taking passage on these pur- 
ticular bouts, beenuse it was not necessary to do so, because to 
do so endangered their own lives, because to do so might embroil 
our country in war. 

Personally I believed in directly doing what the President 
bad asked, as long us he insisted upon It, and that was to bring 
the question squarely out nnd vote squarely upon it. To accom- 
plish this it was absolutely necessary to vote against tabling the 
matter. I personally believed we should strike out all of the 
McLemore resolution and in its place insert a strong decluration 
affirming the right of an American to travel on such boats if he 
desired to du so. I had drawn and intended to offer a resolution 
to that effect if the matter could be brought before the House 
for action. During the limited debate on the proposition in the 
House I spoke as follows: 

There a Spanish subject chartered an English ship, mounting 10 
House to present here for consideration and vote is the one that 
thought by its terms, If brought bere in such a way as to prohibi 
amendment, would be the one to command the least support and pre- 
veut a record of the honest convictions of the memberuhip of the 
House. Js Jause on the Republican side.) If it be the purpose of 
the Chie xecutive of the United States to know whether or not in 
the judgment of Congress he ts right in the position that he and bis 
8 of State bave taken—that Americans of right may travel 
upon belligerent ships armed for defense alone—I am free to stmte that 
I am with him aseguivecally in. that contention. From such stud 
as I have been able to give the question—aad | have given it some— 
believe be is absolutely right. I believe that an American citizen, ac- 
cording to the precedents of our own courts, by the rulings of our 
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Secretaries of State, by the express statutes of our Con 
rulings of the civilized nations of the world in 1. e 

and could exercise it if he wished to avail himself of that privilege; 
but, Mr. Speaker, it seems there is something else involved here to-day. 
1 notice in the guage selected, no doubt with his customary care 
and skill, in the letter to the Committee on Rules the President uses 
these significant words: 

* I therefore feel justified in asking that R bAi committee will permit 
me to urge an early vote upon the resolutions "— 

Not the McLemore resolution; not mp! particular one 
“upon the resolutions with regard to travel on armed merchantmen 
which have recently so much talked about, in order that there 
be afforded an immediate opportunity for full public discussion an 
action upon them,” 

Whatever that may mean to some, it means to me this: That the 
President of the United States desires to know what we think—we, the 
House of Representatives—upon the much-discussed question of whether 
or not he should warn American citizens from taking passage “pon 
this class of boats irrespective of their technical, egal rights. he 
McLemore resclution is une, if it must be voted upon “yes” or “no,” 
that will command the 1 support ot but few men. It con- 
tains a recital that if Americans all take passage upon such a 
suip, we abandon them to their fate, and they take that passage at 
oom own 5 — * No one a a cowardly man, —.— but 3 
zongress, would ever orse any such a pro on. pplause. 
Buy why should we be asked to lay it on the table? For no p 
but one, namely, that men who here think one way may vote another. 
Applause. The recommendation of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
is that we side-s table—this resolution, because we have no busi- 
ness to pass upon it; but the President has said that we have business 
to pass upon it, because he asks it. They tie a fire escape to their own 
vote. For myself I ask none such. The President has the right to 
know, and the country wants him to know, what the country and we 


hin kin passage upon bi; kin; 
Soh DEAA ae Sikes to 5 — 5 a n war. You and I 8 the 
position of the people of the Nation is in that regard. 

Mr. ener we have sat here in silence—awed, humiliated, heart- 
broken silence—while our brethren bave been shot and killed and out- 
raged in Mexico, where 18 of our brethren were lined against 
the wall and shot. Oh, I have sometimes thought I would rather 
be one of those bleeding, bullet-pierced, desecrated bodies, still and 
stark in death, than to be a fellow compatriot of one of them here in 
the silence, in the self-complacent protection of our home, too big a 
coward to avenge their deaths! [Applause on the Republican side. 

We have sat here in humiliated silence when American babes and 
American genius, without warning and without a chance for life, sank 
beneath the waves of the mighty sea and to-day are shrouded the 
weeds of the Atlantic. 

Insufficient time prevented a completion of my remarks. The 
above represents, however, my general attitude toward the 
matter. 

Another and independent proposition was whether Americans 
should be warned of the danger of traveling on belligerent 
armed ships. Under the circumstances of this case there can 
be no objection to such warning, and in my proposed resolution 
I added a paragraph to that effect. Every Member of Congress 
practically expressed himself in favor of such a warning. It 
is the overwhelming sentiment of the American people that citi- 
zens are not wise who recklessly place themselves on a boat one 
of the warring nations says it will destroy, whether that de- 
struction is right or wrong. A proper regard for the lives of 
its citizens would suggest that a Government advise its citizens 
of these dangers. 

There is grave question as to the armament of these vessels. 
While a merchant boat can arm for purely defensive purposes, 
it can not use that armament for offensive acts. Germany con- 
tends that these boats are really armed to carry on offensive 
warfare. England denies this. Many facts and circumstances 
exist showing that these boats perhaps really are auxiliary 
cruisers. It is claimed secret instructions have been issued to 
the commanders of such boats, under which offensive warfare 
is carried on. Our Government is at this minute doubtful 
whether or not these boats are not to be considered auxiliary 
cruisers, and but yesterday ordered the investigation of one that 
came into New York Harbor. The good King of Sweden, 
understanding the situation, with all its uncertainties and un- 
disclosed details, immediately warned his citizens against 
traveling upon that class of boats. 

Therefore, at least until the exact character of these boats is 
ascertained, while the warring nations insist they have a right 
to destroy such boats without warning, I think it is the height 
of foolhardiness for an American to go upon such a boat except 
in some unusual case, when no other ship is available. 

There is no force to the statement that our citizens should 
exercise every right they possess. That is ridiculous. Every 
day, every hour of every day, we forego the exercise of some 
right. I have a right to walk down the street or on the side- 
walk, but if I behold two men there shooting away at each 
other I would be a fool to walk right into the danger zone sim- 
ply because I had a right to walk on the street, even though 
these two men were committing illegal, criminal acts, 

Besides, on the very day following the vote in the House on 
the McLemore resolution, our Government announced that an 
effective means would be taken to keep Americans from need- 
lessly exposing themselves on these ships. The means taken 
surely was effective. It is about absolute. Our Government 
now refuses passports to citizens who contemplate traveling on 
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such a ship. In these days traveling requires a passport, so 
the means taken is vastly more effective than a warning. This 
is also the abridgment of an American citizen’s right, that to 
a passport and to travel where he pleases. 

Furthermore, our Government has been busy during the past 
three years in abridging the abstract rights of our citizens. It 
warned our people to kcep out of Mexico, and it has steadily 
refused passports to our citizens going into the war zone in 
Europe. Some of these abridgments I do not believe in, but 
some are simply common-sense applications of conduct to un- 
usual conditions. 

There is no little significance in the fact that the votes of 
the representatives from the States in our section of the coun- 
try were all alike. There was no previous conference, no agree- 
ment, simply the registering of the personal opinion of each 
Member. Therefore there is great significance in the fact that 
all the Members, Republican, Democratic, and Progressive, 
with only one exception, from the States of Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Minnesota voted 
against sidetracking the resolution by tabling it, and in favor of 
bringing the matter squarely before the House for a vote on 
its merits. 


Migratory Birds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 24, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the motion of 
my colleague [Mr. Dooritrie] to strike out the paragraph of 
this bill which provides for an appropriation of $50,000 to en- 
force what is known as the Federal migratory-bird law. 

I will say at the outstart that I am a sportsman and like to 
shoulder my gun and chase the festive duck. There is nothing, 
to my mind, more energizing; nothing that gives as much 
genuine satisfaction and pleasure as to be with a bunch of 
good sports in camp at night, smoking the pipe of peace, relat- 
ing the day’s experience as to how you failed to bag a certain 
duck, always prepared with an excuse for a miss, and many 
other interesting things that we could relate, but which prob- 
ably would not have any bearing whatever on this motion. 

Suffice it to say you will all agree with me that it is a much 
more pleasant pastime than being here endeavoring to settle 
post-office fights and disputes. 

I can safely say that no better sportsmen exist anywhere than 
in the southwest Kansas country, sportsmen in the true sense 
of the word. They are ready at any and all times to protect 
our game in and out of season; but they resent discrimination, 
and feel that a law which permits the migrating bird to be shot 
promiscuously at other points should not prohibit the shooting 
of these same birds the short time they may be in our State or 
going through the State. In other words, we can not see other- 
wise than that a law which prohibits a good shooting season for 
some localities and poor seasons for others is unfair and unjust. 
In the Middle West States, like Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
souri, we have a short season in the fall of the year, but no 
shooting to speak of in midwinter. 

We are told by some of the gentlemen on this floor that our 
complaint should not be lodged against the law, but rather 
should be made to the department having charge of this law. In 
answer to this I for one want to say we have all, and when I 
say all I mean those of us in the Middle West who are inter- 
ested in this matter, on more than one occasion had this up 
with the department, but met with no success whatever. We 
have endeavored to have the season extended to March 15 or 
even to March 1. This would afford us at least a short season 
in late winter or early spring. We feel and know that it is not 
the few birds killed in those States like Kansas, over which 
these migratory birds make their flight, that destroys these 
birds, for they do not stop long in these States; but rather it is 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the young ducks in the fall of 
the year on their breeding grounds before starting for the 
South, and also the indiscriminate slaughter after reaching the 
southern waters, 5 

This could be controlled by good State laws making a reason- 
able open season in such States by extending it to a later date 
in some localities and making a reasonable bag limit per day; 
and, by all means, stop the slaughter of these birds in all local- 
ities and States for the markets, 
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A good sportsman at all times is ready to assist in the protec- 
tion of game and abhors a game hog and a market hunter, 

It is said when the taw known as the Bayne bill became a 
law in the State of New York that there Iny in cold storage in 
New York City 98,156 wild ducks, 48,780 plover, 14,227 quail, 
21.202 grouse, 7,825 snipe, and so forth. This simply represents 
the slanghter for New York market ulone for that occasion, to 
sny nothing of such large cities as Chicago, Philadelphia. San 
Francisco, Baltimore, Washington, and other large cities. I 
have scen here in Washington this winter on more than one ocea- 
sion ducks and geese offered for sale, when laws and treaties 
are passed prohibiting the sale or purchase of these game birds 
and the robbing of the nests in the breeding grounds, it will do 
nlt to stop the extermination of the wild bird. : 

I apprehend that it would pe necessary to have a treaty if 
possible to do so with Canada, giving such matters pertaining to 
the preservation of the wild migratory bird, especially with 
yelation to the breeding grounds and the sale of such game, as 
it would amount to but little for this country, National or State, 
to pass such laws unless Canada would also puss similar laws. 
If they can be sloughtered in Canada for the market, there 
would be but little protection to prohibit it in this country. 

I know of no reason why the Government of the United States 
can not pass a law prohibiting the sale of wild game in any place 
in the United States; if so, there is nothing to prevent the vari- 
ous States from doing so, which will make it effective in the same 
way. 

The preseat law is conceded by almost all to be unconstitu- 
tional. It has been so held by the supreme eourt of my State; 
uso by the Federal district court for the district of Kansas 
and by the Federal court of Arkansas, and will probably be so 
held by the Supreme Court of the United States before another 
season appears. Thus it makes the shooting of wild game a 
doubtful proposition, to say the least. Many hunters are pay- 
ing no attention to the law, because, as has been stated, they 
belleve it to be unconstitutional, while there are others, equally 
as good sportsmen, who do not like to be placed in the position 
of violating any law, be it unconstitutional or not, so long as 
it remains on the statute books, and by reason thereof are de- 
prived of this privilege and pleasure. 

Be this as it may, I am opposed to the present law, as it is 
unfair and discriminating, and, to my mind, but little protection 
to bird life, as I have heretofore stated, and repeat there should 
be Inws passed, with good stiff penalties, prohibiting the robbing 
of the nests and selling the eggs on the market; also likewise 
prohibiting the sale or purchase of game in all localities; and 
this will do more to increase the wild game birds than all other 
things combined. 

Again, I say the true sportsman will do all in his power to 
conserve the wild gume, and will welcome the day when the 
game hog and the market hunter and the nest robber can be 
put out of business and legitimate sportsmen have a chance. 


Retirement for Officers of Philippine Scouts. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. WILSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, E submit the following: 


The officers ot the Philippine Scouts desire retirement as smaka 
the same as other officers of the Army, a right they are not acco: 
now, owing to nonexistence of a law giv t 1 

They uest it as a matter of justice, basing their claim om service 
and proved efficiency. 

It is expected that an adequate measure will be prepared and pre- 
sented by the War Department, 

This pamphlet ts to show what the various division and depart- 
ment commanders in the Philippines think of the Philippine Scouts. 
Note that from 1902 to the present day each commanding general of 
the Philippines in his annual report to the War Department 
recognizes the high efficiency of the scouts and in many cases calls 
attention to the justice of giving the officers retirement. 

The scouts were organized in 1901, 100 officers being commissioned. 
Of the 100, 21 now remain on the active list; 70 per cent of casuaities 
from all causes in 13 years. 

Justice will be too late tor many. . 

Extracts from reports of division and department commanders: 


MAJ. QEN. PRANK D. BALDWIN, 


1902. I have had this organization under my command in the 
and without hesitation or reservation 1 will state that I consider them 
the finest body of native troops in existence, and as an auxiliary force 
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to our Regulars, or American, troops are unexcelled, and there is no 
doubt that the small force now under our flag could be increased to 
100,000 reliable fighting men. ay e less expensive in their organi- 
zation and maintenance than our gular troops, This is due in no 
small degree to the good wook of the officers In the past and present. 
With an organized command composed of one-third Americans and these 
people 1 would not hesitate to engage any troops of the world. 


MAJ. GEN. DAVIS, 


1902. The native Filipinos under American officers will be as true 
and faithful as any troops could be, provided they are well treated and 
paid promptly, 

MAJ. GEN. Woop, 


1904. The six scout companies in this department (Mindanao) have 
seen consilerable field service during the year. They have shown them- 
selves to be well disciplined and cheerful soldiers. 

1906. The scouts ve maintained their previous reputation as a 
valuable and thoroughly efficient body of native troops. 

1907. The scouts have maintain their previous bigħ standing of 
efficiency and their conduct and service have been everywhere reported 
as satixfactory. They did especially good work in Samar and Leyte 
against the Polajanes. 

1908. The scouts continue to render most excellent service. As 
econt officers serve continuously in the Philippine Islands, provision 
should be made for thelr retirement on the same general lines as other 
omcers. 


BRIG, CEN. BUCHANAN. 


1906. Ff this part of the military organization is to remain a perma- 
nent feature of the Army it would seem only proper that some provi- 
sien be made for the future of its officers with reference to retirement 
and promotion. 


BRIG. GEN, MILLS. 


1907. 1 have been most favorably impressed by my observation of 
the companies of Philippine Scouts serving in this rtment, ‘The 
diseipline of these compunies is very good, and hard work in the feld 
has shown these soldiers to be loyal, patient, and efficient. 

1908. The Philippine Scouts continue to demonstrate the fact that 
they are etiicient and excellent soldiers for duty in these islands, An 
increase in their number will diminish just that much the amount of 
Regular Infantry necessary in the Archipelago and the added expense 
of maintaining such. A provision for the retirement of scout oiticers 
after faithful service should now be made. 


MAJ, GEN. DUVALL, 


1909. Attention Is invited to the question of retirement rights of both 
officers and enksted men of this force. As to the oflicers, a provision 
of law exists by which those who may have had prior service in the 
Regular Army may, by taking a discharge as an oflicer and reenlisting 
in the Regular Army, be retired as are other soldiers. But all Seout - 
officers are not of necessity drawn from the enlisted of the Regular 
Army; they may and do come from civil life or from the native class, 
Therefore we bave the anomaly of some Scout officers being eligible to 
retirement (though the method is roundabout, inconvenient, and annoy- 
ing to all concerned and to the Scout officer thus retired natural N 
humiliating), while others have no such right. To state this condi- 
tion is to condemn it, and it is recommended that some simple, direct 
provision of law be sought by which all Scout officers shall be placed 
on the same basis in respect to this right, and that basis a tair one. 

t wish it fully understood that it with a distinctly bigh standard 
in mind that } pronounce the Philippine Scouts a very valuable ad- 
junct to the Army: well armed, equ and accoutered; their mainte- 
nance economically administered ; exceptionally soldierly e in 
the main well drilled, trained, and disciplined; eager and quick to 
learn and with exemplary ardor for field service, As for their racial 
courage, which has of iate been so openly aspersed, it is known that 
their officers re much confidence in the dash and grit of the men, 
those officers who have been in the tightest ao with them being the 
most pronounced in such confidence, and in this opinion I fully concur, 
from abundant experience with a company of such troops in my own 
command during the insurrection, 

1910. The experience of the past year has strengthened my convic- 
tions respecting the views I then expressed, The services rendered by 
this organization continue to be most satisfactory, and there has been a 
steady ‘increase in efficiency. 


MAJ, GEX. BELL, 


1911. It is at ee that legislation may be secured whereby Scout offi- 
cers mag be retired as commissioned officers instead of having to re- 
enlist after resigning their Scout commissions and then to be retired 
with noncommissioned grade. Having served faithfully and well for a 
great number of years (most of them 8 and tried noncommis- 
sioned officers), it would seem no more a merited heritage for 
their children that they should be retired as commissioned officers. A 
pirjes 5 E looking to the attainment of this end will be sub- 
mitt ereatter, 

1912. The l’hilippine Scout troops in the Department of Mindanao 

been eee ee on field duty, scouting and patrollin 
during the entire year. The large amount of detached service requires 
of Philippine Scouts has interfered somewhat with their instruction and 
training, especially recruits, but advantage has been taken of every 
opportunity to assembic companics and battalions, where practicable, for 
thorough training, and the organization is an citiclent one, 


EXTRACT OF AN INDORSEMENT BY Bric, GEN. FUNSTON. 
Manita, February 16, 1912. 


The undersigned is strongly in favor of the retirement of Scout 
officers as officers, both for disability and for age. Some 8 74 could 
be made in à bill for that purpose which would guard the interests 
of the Government in giving something less than the usual retired pay, 
to pay those Scout officers who retire after very few years’ service as 
such: but still not a few junior officers of the Regular Army of less 
service as officers than many of the Scouts have already bad have been 
retired for disability, drawing the full retired pay. The present status 
of the Scout officers as regards retirement is not 9 grossly unjust 
but enn not but affect their efficiency as a . Ft is boped that steps 
will be taken to remedy immediately this condition of affairs. 

FREDERICK Fuxsrox, 
Brigadier General, 
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STATEMENT or SECRETARY OF Wan GARRISON. 
AS PUBLISHED IN TAB ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL OF MARCH 21, 1914. 


No provision has ever been mad: for the retirement of these officers, 
and the only means of providing for those who have become disabled 
in the line of duty for the performance of active service or who have 
reached an age when they were no longer effective has been to aecept 
their resignations: as officers, permit their enlistment in the Regular 
Army, an apply to their cases the laws relative to the retirement of 
enlisted men. It will thus be scen that the present conditions of the 
seout officers is an anomaly. It is also p'ainly an injustice, panig 
Served faithfully and well under the most: trying conditions for a 
number of years (many of them being old and tried noncommissioned 
officers of the Regular Army), it would seem no more than a merited 
reward that they should be retired as commissioned officers. 

The low cost. of the Philippine Seouts, tbeir availability, health, 
and habits, make them too valuable an auxiliary organization. to be 
allowed to lapse in any respect, and conseyuently substantial encour- 
agement should be given these officers, as much of the efficiency of the 
organization depends on their personnel. 

J] am strongly in favor of the retirement of Philippine Scout officers 
ns officers, both for disability and for age. 


ESTRACT or LETTER PROM Bare, GEN. Persuine, DATED JUNE 19, 1915. 


REFERENCE TO TROOPS ENGAGED IN ACTION ON BUD BAGSAK, ISLAND OF 
JOLO, JUNE 11 TO 18, 1913. 


While individual gallantry and exceptional conduct will be made the 
subject of report to the department commander, with sporo 
priate recommendation in each case, the commanding general of the 

istrict desires to extend to cach and every man of the Bud Bagsak 
command his heartfelt thanks for the heroic and loyal response to the 
call of duty In this engagement which, for stubborn resistence and 
ferocity of counter attack, has probably not been equaled so far since 
the American occupation of the Philippine Islands. 

The commanding general bad the privilege of direc this action 
in yen: but he can not forbear expressing his appreciation of and 
pride in the cool courage, the fortitude, and the splendid gallantry 
displayed by the troops engaged; pride of blood in the superb fighting 
qualities of the American soldier, and pride in the native soldier who, 
under the leadership of experienced white officers, has again demon- 
strated, in the battle, his loyalty and efficiency. 


RETIREMENT, AS OFFICERS, FOR OFFICERS OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 
Camp KRBITHLey, 
Mindanao, P. I., May 15, 191}. 
From: 1 eA A. W. Bauny, Philippine Scouts, 
To: The Adjutant General of the Army (through military channels). 

1. As published on page 4, Bulletin No. 1, War Department, 1914, 
the Judge Advocate General of the Ara considering the application 
of an officer of the Philippine Scouts for retirement under Re 
Statutes 1243, held That the law which fixes the pay and allowances 
of the Philippine Scouts the same as these author for officers of 
like grade in the Regular Army did not include the 3 of retire- 
ment, and that the retirement of the officer could only be accomplished 
by an act of Congress.“ 

„ Capt. H. R. Drake, Philippine Scouts, has been absent from duty 
with his company since October 25, 1909. on account of permanent 
disability incurred in the line of duty. Under existing law the best 
possible provision the War Department could make for this officer 
would be retirement as an enlisted man, on pay insufficient to provide 
for him in his crippled condition; and a strict interpretation would not 
allow even that, but would. require his discharge for disability, As 
this officer belongs to the same battalion as myself, I have personal 
knowledge of the hardship endured both by the officer and battalion, 
There are no extra officers in the Philippine Scouts, the duties are 
arduous and exacting, and the full quota of officers are needed; conse- 
quently, it is most desirable that such retirement be provided as will 
eliminate from active service all officers unable to perform the full 
duties of their grades. 

3. Philippine Scouts officers with prior service as cnlisted men in 
the Regular Army, may, under existing law, resign, enlist as privates 
ard yo retire; but officers without such prior service can not retire 
a à 

4. The Scout organization, having been in existence for a period 
approximating 13 years, it can hardly be claimed that they are a 
agate ips} f force, similar to volunteers called into being to meet a 
more cr less limited need. 

5. It is well known that Scout officers are called upon to exercise 
the same functions as company officers in the Regular Army; their 
responsibilities are equally as great; they are held as strictly account- 
able for the Lei 5 performance of e duties of their respective 
grades; the mili 


officers; they have been called upon to perform duties ontside of the 
Philippine Islands, and to all intents and purposes 
ence between the officers of the two branches, save in the matter of 
retirement. It would appear then, that the duties, requirements, etc., 
of the scout officer, being the same as those for officers of like le 
in the Regular Army, it would be a matter of stupio Justice tbat bis 
reward for the fai performance of those duties should be the 


same. 
6 As one of the officers vitally affected by the of a retire- 
ment law for scout officers, and Peering that N entitle me 


to the Lehman of retirement as a commissioned officer, I request that 


this communication be brought to the attention of the Secretary of: 


War with the purpose in view of haying the proper authorities take 
steps looking toward the enactment by Congress of a law providing 
for the retirement mentioned. 


A. W. Barry, 
Captain, Philippine Scouts. 
[Second Indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT, 
June 9, 191}. 
To THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 
1. Since the organization of the scouts—Generai Orders, No. 9, Head- 


quarters of the Army, Adjutant General's Office, Washington, Febru-- 


ary 6, 1901—no officers of the United States Army have endured greater 
hardships or performed without let-up more hazardous field service. 
This is emphasized by, the list of casualties among the scouts herewith 
see 


from officers of volunteer service. There E no way for this 
latter class of Nag sole e to be retired. 

3. The case of Capt. H. R. Drake, referred to within, emphasizes the 
inadequacy and injustice of existing law affecting the retirement of 
these officers. ere are other scout officers who have been seriously 
wounded in action and who are unable to properly perform service in 
menan oo lag ap being held for paei seryice 5 they . 
W. c hope Congress may some day proper rovide for their 
retirement. Two such officers now within my ada E TA are Licuts. 
Gunn and 2 

4. Captain and lieutenants of sconts are officers of the Army, and 
therefore existing laws affecting the retirement of captains and lieu- 
tenants of Infantry and the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry should 
be made applicable to them, 

5. It seems that the following phraseology inserted in that part of 
the act making appropriations for the support of the Army which pro- 
vides for the pay of inpotan Scou ht cover the case: 

“That h eap and lieutenants of the Philippine Scouts 
shall have the same „rights, and allowances provided by law for 
Infantry officers of simi rank In Army of the United States.” 5 


T. H. BARRY, 
Major General, Commanding. 


Principal engagements, with dates and number of casualties, 
OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS—FROM 1901 ro JUND, 1914 


HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT, 
Manila, P. I., June 11, 1914. 


Memorandum: There numerous other small 8 in 


were 
Luzon, Visayas, and Mindanao, in which an aggregate of about more 
casualties were incurred. 


List of Philippine Scouts who have died from epidemic or communicable diseases from date of organization (1901) to June, 1914. 


HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT, 
Manila, P. J., June 11, 1914. 
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Casualties in the Philippine Scoute from 1901 (date of organization) to 
June, 1944. 


HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT, 
Manila, P. I., June 11, 1914. 


OFFICERS, 

re ee AP EA pe I N IEN A 7 
„ . eo eS 8 
NRG Ce e EST ee ae a Se eres 13 
Died, other CRUSE- insanum mime Ti 17 


Memorandum: The 13 wounded included the 3 that later died of 
wounds. The 17 dying from other causes include Maj. Foster, who 
was on scout detail from captain, Nineteenth Infantry. ` 

ENLISTED MEN, 
BCE RA OES Pea a r ES LS 
Died of wounds 
Wounded 
Died, other causes. 

Memorandum: The 157 wounded include the 7 that later died of 
wounds. Wounds in both classes (officers and enlisted men) include all 
wounds received in action—gunshot, spear, bole, ete. 


Agriculture, the Basis of National Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. WARD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN TE House or REPRESENTATIVES; 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, any measure affecting the inter- 
ests of the farmer is one which is entitled to command the most 
serious and earnest consideration of our Federal Government, 
I am especially interested in this bill (H. R. 12717) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, not alone because a large percentage 
of the people who I have the honor to represent in this House 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, nor because I have been 
given the honor of serving on the committee which favorably 
reported the bill, but rather I am especially concerned in the 
measure because it is in support of the work and life of the 
farmer, whose occupation, in my humble judgment, is not only 
the noblest in the world but it forms the very basis of our na- 
tional prosperity. The bill carries a total appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture, exclusive of permanent annual 
appropriations, of $24,501,093, this sum being an increase of 
$1,529,811 over the appropriation for the current fiscal year and 
a decrease of $97,996 below the estimates submitted by the de- 
partment. The committee has reported the bill favorably only 
after exhaustive hearings had been held and every provision 
given full consideration. The officials in the various lines of 
work in the department came before the committee and gave 
reports of results of the past year and thcir plans for the com- 
ing year. The present bill is an increase over the appropria- 
tion for this fiscal year of 6.6 per cent. It should be noted that 
the bill now under consideration carries with it an appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 for combatting the foot-and-mouth disease or 
any other contagious or Infectious disease which might attack 
live stock. The fund is not to be expended for any other pur- 
pose, so that if such outbreak of disease does not occur, then 
the money is retained in the Treasury. I believe at the present 
time there is only one quarantine, and that of a herd of swine 
in one county in Illinois, 

In reckoning the cost of maintenance of the Department of 
Agriculture and in considering the amount this bill asks for, it 
must be remembered that there is a substantial amount of 
revenue coming into the Treasury as a direct result of the ac- 
tivities of the department. Such revenue in 1915 amounted to 
82,549, 426.18. and in the report of the committee is divided as 
follows: Receipts from national forests, $2,481,469.35. This 
sum is an increase of $48,759 over 1914. The receipts under 
this heading are further classified—(a) timber, $1,175,183; (b) 


grazing, $1,130,495; (c) special uses, $175,840; sale of con- 


demned and other property, $41,517.60; sale of hearings, $208.15; 
receipts from United States sencoast telegraph line, $3,852.73; 
sale of official cotton standards, $7,556.50; receipts from settle- 
ment of disputes, $14,821. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 

The inherent nature of the great science and industry of agri- 
culture, the very fact that working with the forces of nature it 
produces that which is essential to the maintenance of life is 
conclusive proof of its supreme importance, There is no taking 
of chances nor speculating regarding the fostering of agricul- 


tural industry for its foundation is placed alongside the founda- 
tion of life itself. In these troubled times, while the nations of 
the world are in the most inflammatory state in history, we may 
turn our eyes to our Army and Navy—our military strength— 
but the time will never come when the statement can be proven 
untrue that the twelve million and more farmers from the 
Pacifie to the Atlantic form the bulwark of our Nation. 

According to the last Federal census, that of 1910, our rural 
population amounted to 49,348,883 as against the urban popula- 
tion of 31,609,645. According to the last official figures there 
were 10,582,089 persons engaged in agriculture in the United 
States, this number being exceeded by but one other country, 
namely, Russia, who had 13,808,505 of her people engaged in the 
industry. On January 1 of this year the estimated value of 
farm crops in the United States, based on prices at the farm, 
reached a total of $10,501,686,375, of this amount $6,652,288,634 
being the value of crops, and $3,849,397,741 being the value of 
farm animals and farm animal products. In 1910 there were 
6,561,502 farms in this country, with a total land area of - 
1,903,289,600 acres. There were 478,451,750 acres in improved 
Jand in such farms and 400,346,575 acres in unimproved lands. 
The total valuation of farm property in 1910 was 840.991.449.090. 
Of this total, land was valued at $28,475,674,169. buildings at 
$6,325,451,528, implements and machinery at 3$1,265,149,783, and 
domestic animals, poultry, and bees at 84.925 173,610. The aver- 
age value per acre of farm land was $32.40, 

Measured by the amount of wealth it produces, there is no 
industry under the sun that equals agriculture. The annual 
output of manufacturing industries is sometimes pointed to as 
being greater in value than that of agriculture, but in this con- 
nection the fact must not be lost sight of that the manufacturing 
business uses annually millions of dollars’ worth of raw mate- 
rial. When this amount is deducted frora the value of their 
output its valuation gives place to the supremacy of the farmers’ 
work. In 1900, according to the last Federal census, the annual 
output of our manfacturing industries was yalued approximately 
at $20,000,000,000, but the amount of raw material used was 
valued at $12,000,000,000. 

It is not alone in money value that the industry of agriculture 
is to be estimated. The life in the great out of doors, the work 
that brings men next to the heart of nature, builds body and 
mind as no industrial or commercial enterprise can hope to do. 
That hardy stock who in pioneer days went out into the rural 
districts of our country to work the land and build homes truly 
interpreted the spirit of Americanism; knew the true meaning 
of American citizenship; never shirked its responsibilities nor 
betrayed its trusts, and haye given us such a great share of 
stanch Americans in high place to-day, who point with pride 
to their farmer ancestors or to the farm where they first learned 
the lessons of nature—the lessons, as everyone of them will tell 
you, which more than anything else led them into command and 
leadership. 

In Congress and out of it we lave of late heard much of na- 
tional preparedness. In appropriating money to aid the farmer 
in his work, to make accessible to him the knowledge that has 
come from scientific research, to extend to him every considera- 
tion commensurate with the importance of his work, we are 
doing much for national preparedness—a preparedness of value 
in time of peace or in time of war. 5 

THR COUNTRY’S GROWTILT AND AGRICULTURE. 

The growth of our country has been the wonder of the world. 
The first official census of the United States was taken in the 
year 1790 to determine the “ Federal ratio” or the number of 
Representatives that could sit in Congress. The ratio was then 
fixed at 1 in every 30,000; now it is 1 in over 193,000. The first 
census showed we had a population of less than 4,000,000; it 
showed also that practically the whole body of people lived 
along the Atlantic seacoast on a strip of land about 250 miles 
wide. On the average our population has doubled every five 
years, and to-day our people number more than 100,000,000. It 
is estimated by the geographer of the census that our population, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, on July 1 last was 110,750,000, an 
increase in the past 125 years of 106,750,000. 

One hundred and twenty-five years is but a brief period for a 
Nation to spring from insignificance to a world power. With 
the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 the industrial wheels 
of the South were set in motion, and we see to-day the value 
of cotton products is more than $600,000,000. The increase in 
manufacturing, which is so largely dependent upon agriculture, 
has been great, and we find that the capitalization of industrial 
concerns is more than eighteen billions. The first steam rail- 
road in this country, built in 1830, ran between Baltimore and 
Ellicotts Mills, a distance of 14 miles. ‘To-day in the State of 
New York alone the railroad inileage is more than 8,000. The 
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grand mileage for the country for the year ending 1912 was 
246,816; these ‘figures show an increase of 22,453 over those of 
six years before. Less than 100 years ago, back in 1825, Henry 
Clay, the “ Father of the National Road,” and President Monroe 
were congratulating themselves on seeing the national road—the 
route of the emigrants—built from Maryland through to the 


Mississippi. To-day thousands upon thousands are traveling 
upon the 2,000,000 miles of public roads in the United States. 
Of improved highways we have more than 230,000 miles. It is 
easy to perceive what progress this enormous building of rail- 
ways and highways is indicative of. The Boston News Letter, 
a weekly paper published in 1704, was the first regular newspaper 
in the United States, and to-day, as everyone knows, there are 
more newspapers and periodicals published in the United States 
than anywhere in the world. Besides our vast system of schools, 
where more than 18,000,000 children receive instruction at the 
expense of the Government, our higher institutions of learning, 
both public and private, have an enrollment of more than 860,000 
and are conceded among the best in the world. Even before the 
present war had piled up the appalling debt of the belligerent 
nations we were fur ahead of any nation in wealth, our wealth 
at that time being estimated at $150,000,000,000, or $65,000,000,000 
greater than Great Britain and Ireland and $60,000,000,000 
greater than Germany, our nearest rivals. : 

Honorably, ne ly, in the path of integrity, and in the light of 
freedom we have striven to our present-day prominence and 
power.. In paying tribute to this great progress and in looking 
for the foundation of it all it is not my purpose to depreciate 
the vital importance of manufacturing and other industry, but 
at the base of all this progress I can not fuil to see agriculture 
us the very groundwork upon which we have builded. While 
lending a helping hand to other industry which is dependent upon 
it, it has maintained {ts lead in the value of production to the 
country; it is to-day and will continue to be, if we be wise 
enough to show it due regard, the most important industry of 
our land. 

THE WHOLE COUNTRY IS NECESSARILY CONCERNED IN AGRICULTURE. 


With our leaping gains in population, the time has come when 
we must give heed to the conservation of our natural resources. 
More production per acre must be had from the soil, Our yield 
per acre is far below that of Germany, where methods of in- 
tensive farming are employed. Until recently comparatively 
little attention was given to scientific farming in this country, 
but sooner or later we must come to intensive farming. Greater 
application of scientific principles will enable the farmer to net 
more income with less labor. In agriculture, as in the other 
industries, we must look forward. The time when we can get 
all we want from the land without putting anything back has 
passed. There is no more land in the United States than there 
was 125 years ago, but there are 96,000,000 more people here 
than there were then. There will be no more land here 50 years 
from now than there is now, but there is no question but there 
will be millions more of people here at the end of that time, 
They all must be fed. Humanity may change in some particu- 
lars, but it never can advance out of the bread-and-butter class, 
The United States Department of Agriculture has an eye to the 
future, and much of its work, for which we make appropriation 
in this bill, goes to pave the way for methods of agricultural 
conservation that will mean much to the proper maintenance of 
the industry. The farmer asks for no special support; he wants 
only fair and equal recognition at the hands of the Government, 
He has an abundance of support that his own farm and his 
own knowledge of working it gives him; but if he were not en- 
terprising and progressive, so that he turned most of his · crop 
out to the world for a money return, the other people in the 
country would be begging. him to prosper with his production 
so they, too, might live. It is the country at large, as well as 
the farmer himself, that is concerned with governmental treat- 
ment of agricultural pursuits. 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES SHOWING PRODUCTION AND VALUB OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND LN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
The United States leads the world in the amount of produc- 

tion and in the valuation of its agricultural products. We also 

lead in amount of agricultural exports. ‘The mere statement of 
the amount of production or the amount of value is not suffi- 
cient to show our standing, but when these figures are placed 
alongside the figures for other countries of the world we have 
proof of the place which this country holds in the industry of 
agriculture. According to tigures by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture the United States in 
the past year of 1915 led the world in the production of the 
following: Corn, 8,054,535,000 bushels; wheat, 1,011,505.000 
bushels ; oats, 1,540,362,000- bushels; cotton (1914), 16.134.930 
Dales of 478 pounds each; and tobacco (1914), with 1,034, 679,000 


pounds. Russia (51 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic 
Russia) led in the production of barley in 1915, with 475,109,000 
bushels, and also led in rye with a production of 861,097,000 
bushels, Germany (1914 latest figures) led in the production of 
potatoes, with a total of 1,674,377,000 bushels, while the United 
States was second in potatoes, with 409,921,000 bushels. The 
average annual production in the United States for 1905-1909 
(crop years) in corn was 74.8 per cent of the world production; 
in wheat for 1906-1910 it was 19.8 per cent of the world pro- 
duction; in oats for 1906-1910 it was 24.4 per cent of the world 
production; in barley for the same period it was 12.6 per cent; 
in rye for the same period it was 2 per cent; in potatoes for 
1905-1909 it was 5.9 per cent; in cotton for 1905-1909 it was 
59 per cent; in tobacco for 1905-1909 it was (including Porto 
Rico) 31.6 per cent; in flaxseed, 1905-1909, it was 25.4; in 
rice, 1905-1909, 5; in hops, 1906-1910, 25.9; in sugar, 1906-7 to 
1910-11, 9.8; and in coffee, 1905-1909, it was 1.5 per cent. 

The relative rank of the United States among the various 
countries of the world in agricultural production, exportation, 
and importation for a recent five-year period is shown by the 
following figures: 


Average annual production (crop years). 


1905-1909 


C 
Wheat (bushels)... 1906-1910 
Wheat fiour (bar- 
. 1906-1910 
"west four (hk 
2 W as 9 ai F i 
ariey (bushels)... 
2 000 5 
eer aag 000 5 
— — X 824 1 
cain — — 
Cofee (pounds) . . 1905-1909 2,520, 80, 000 137, 150, 0% ᷑— W— n 0 
Flaxseed (bushels). 1905-1909 98,675, 000 „045,000 25.4 2 
Bice (pounds) 1905- 114, 005, 759, 000 989,000 0.5 10 
‘Tobacco (pounds). 1905-1909 423, 509,000 757,483,000 31.3 1 
Deri — 1906-1910 183,527,000 | 47,457,000. 25.9 1 
Cane sugar ( 
eye 7,10- 7,769,781 314,861 4.1 4 
Cano 8 (long à 
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Including Hawaiiand Porto Rico. 
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Average annual imports (calendar years), 


bi nad Relative 

ran 
Product “World.” United | ‘Imports | United 
7 e States, i States in 


235, 885, 037 
517, 040, 746 
23, 183, 630 


1905-1909 
1906-1910 
1906-1910 


1906-1910 | 0021, 367, 306 


12, 607, 820 i 
IIIb 


2,614, 436, 150 


9, 858, 190, 474 
725, 973, 413 


vai 62, 171, 380 
5,793,877 | 1,738,979 
ears 000, 177,538 | 95, 140, 883 


5,102, 305, 043 
814,802,072 


27, 000, 600 
220, 105,095 
3,433, 401, 668 


74,193, 026 
514, 192, 522 


The figures for the periods ified above would under normal conditions be, 


comparatively speaking, substantially the same to-day. 
These figures ought to bring home to us in full measure the 


importance of agriculture in this country. It is a healthy 
condition for the country to keep agriculture the paramount 
industry. The statistics for last year show that our industrial 
concerns had a total capitalization of $18,000,000,000. The 
speed with which they are progressing is shown by the fact 
that these figures show an increase of 45.4 per cent over the 
figures of five years previous. What we do here tending to 
enable agriculture to keep abreast of the great progress of our 
country is something done in the interest of the welfare of 
the whole Nation, 
RURAL CREDITS. 

A simple comprehensive plan of rural credits is needed in this 
country, and I trust this session of Congress will not end with- 
out favorable legislation being enacted in that particular. I be- 
lieve the need and advisability of some form under Federal con- 
tro] of long-time loans with a lower rate of interest for farmers 
is generally conceded. The platforms of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Progressive Parties in 1912 all favored rural credits; 
the United States Commission, the American Commission, the 
committee of Congress, the President, the national grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, the agricultural press throughout the country 
have all gone on record favoring national legislation to provide 
our farmers with proper credit facilities. European countries 
which have been so generous in their aid to agricultural inter- 
ests in the way of land credits have acted of necessity; they 
knew that agriculture was with them, too, the basis of their 
wealth. The great national indebtedness resulting from costly 
wars fell very largely upon agriculture which could not with- 
stand the tax and the excessive interest, and in the interest 
of the whole people, agricultural industry, by having offered to 
it a system of rural credits which would supply it with abun- 
dance of credit at a rate of interest even as low as the rate 
paid by the Governments themselves, was offered a fair and 
open road to bring, as nothing else could, prosperity back to 
the country. We may learn by the experience of other coun- 
tries the advisability of extending proper. credit to agriculture 
as needs be extended to it because of the nature of the industry, 
necessitating as it does, long lapse of time before there is a re- 
turn upon the investment. Not every day or week or every 
month does the farmer turn his stock into money, but rather 
every year, and in some things not that often. This fact, on its 
face, clearly shows the need of longer time loans. A fact, the 
importance of which is often lost sight of, is the large share 
of the public taxation borne by the farmer; in commercial and 
industrial enterprises much property escapes the assessor, but 
there is not an acre of farm land that escapes taxation. 

But it is not my purpose to speak further of rural credits at 
this time. I merely refer to it here, as I have been speaking in 
a general way of the welfare of agriculture. Opportunity for 
comment will be afforded when the raral-credit bill comes be- 
fore the House. The Senate has already reported a rural- 


credit bill—S, 2986—and the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House is about ready to favorably report a similar meas- 
ure—H. R. 6838. There is no controversy over the proposition 
that Congress should enact a law establishing a national system 
of land credits; it now rests with Congress to meet this question 
with as little delay as possible and with the consideration that 
it deserves. i 
AGRICULTURE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

So great is the commercial business and industrial enterprises 
of the State of New York that its importance in the industry 
of agriculture is often overlooked. As the only. Representative 
from New York State on the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, I may be permitted to say a word in 
particular concerning agriculture in the Empire State, Ac- 
cording to the last estimates of the Depariment of Agriculture 
New York ranked eleventh of all the States in the total value 
of farm property. This total value in New York reached 
$1,451,481,495. Illinois was first, with a valuation of $3,905,- 
821,075, and only the following other States exceeded New 
York: Iowa, Texas, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, Indiana, 
California, and Minnesota. The last Federal census, in 1910, 
showed that New York had 215,597 farms containing a total of 
22,030,867 acres, of these there were 14,844,089 improved acres 
and 7,186,328 unimproved acres. The average number of acres 
to a farm was 102.2, and the per cent of improved land was 67.4. 

According to the report of the Bureau of Census for 1914 
there were 11 principal crops in this country, valued at $4,813,- 
281,000, which covered about 90 per cent of the total value of 
all crops in the United States. New York of all the States 
ranked first in production and value in four of these crops. 
These 11 crops, in order of value, were corn, hay and forage, 
cotton, wheat, oats, vegetables, forest products on the farm, po- 
tatoes, tobacco, barley, and apples. According to the same 
census, New York ranked eighth in the value of her total crops. 

The first nine States in order of the valuation of their crops 
were: Illinois, Iowa, Texas, Ohio, Georgia, Missouri, Kansas, 
New York, and Indiana. New York was first in hay and for- 
age, in vegetables, in potatoes, and also in apples. New York, 
however great she may be commercially or industrially, is an 
agricultural State, and is doing her share to add wealth and 
prosperity to the Nation through the industry of agriculture. 
Despite her relatively great weight of population New York has 
vast land that is yet to be developed in agricultural pursuits. 
We need this land developed, and we need to get greater pro- 
duction from our already cultivated land if we are to take full 
advantage of our agricultural wealth. 

Here are some figures in New York’s principal crops for last 
year: In oats New York ranked seventh, with 54,270,000 bush- 
els, valued at $24,422,000. In this crop she was exceeded only 
by Ilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and North Dakota. In 
barley New York ranked eleventh, with 2,720,000 bushels, valued 
at $2,040,000, exceeded only by Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. In rye New York ranked fifth, with 
2,805,000 bushels, valued at $2,609,000, exceeded only by Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. In buckwheat 
New York was second with 5,820,000 bushels, valued at $4,- 
256,000, exceeded only by Pennsylvania. In the production of 
potatoes New York was first, with 22,010,000 bushels, valued at 
$18,048,000, her nearest rival being Maine. New Yorl was also 
first in hay, with a production of 5,850,000 tons, valued at 
$91,845,000. Pennsylvania was second, with 4,340,000 tons. In 
apples New York led all the other States, with a production of 
8,528,000 barrels (3 bushels each). Pennsylvania, producing 
7,700,000 barrels, ranked second. It might be interesting to note 
that the average farm price (per bushel) for apples in New 
York State in 1915 was 77 cents, while in 1914 it was 45 cents. 
The production in 1914 reached 16,533,000 barrels, the largest 
of any State in years. New York was exceeded by only 11 
States in the production of peaches last year. 

On January 1 of this year there were 21,166,000 horses on 
farms in the United States, and their value was $2,150,468,000, 
There were at the same time on farms 4,565,000 mules, valued 
at $519,824,000. The value per head of horses was $101.60, and 
of mules $113.87. In the number of horses on farms the State 
of New York took fifteenth place, with 609,000, valued at $84,- 
651,000. The importance of New York in dairying is shown by 
the fact that in the number of milch cows she ranked second 
of all the States, New York having at the first of this year, 
according to official estimates, 1,539,000 milch cows, valued at 
$88,031,000. New York at the first of the year had 849,000 sheep, 
valued at $5,264,000, and 799,000 swine, valued at $9,428,000. 
Furm animals in the United States, besides horses and mules, 
on the first of this year, together with their valuation, were: 
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Cattle, 61,441,000, valued at $2,506,254,000—of this number 21,- 
988,000 were milch cows. Swine, 68,047,000, valued at $571,- 
890,000. Sheep, 49,162,000, valued at $254,348,.000. 

FARMING INTERESTS NEED A PROTECTIVE TARIFF POLICY, 


No matter how crucial may be the situation of our relations 
at the present moment with any foreign Government, it is folly 
for us at any time to slight the vital importance of our economic 
future. I come now to the very important economic subject of 
the effect of a national policy of free trade or protection upon 
our agricultural interests. Does the farmer desire to pursue a 
policy of near free trade and let the grain from Russia, Argen- 
tinu, Canada, the eggs from China—in fact, does he desire to 
have the agricultural products of the world come into this country 
with little or no duty to compete with his own production? 
Abraham Lincoln's plain talk about the tariff has never been 
quite satisfactorily refuted. Lincoln said, in effect: 

If foreigners ship goods into this country, we get the goods and the tor- 
cigners get the money; but if we protect our own markets and have our 
people buy our own production, then we get the goods and the money. 

Admitting that some products can be more cheaply produced 
in foreign countries, do our farmers, or any other class of our 
people, want to be forced to compete in a class with the cheap 
labor of China and other foreign countries where the low stand- 
ard of living accounts for the labor being as cheap as it is? 

“The standard of life.” a phrase which expresses the thought 
of ihat measure of necessities, comforts, and luxuries, considered 
by any individual to be needed for himself and his family, differs 
greatly from land to land. In the Asiatic countries it is so low 
that it touches in large classes the minimum of subsistence. As 
has been pointed out by one of our American economists, the 
population of India, where the standard of life is Iow, has in- 
creased under English rule during the past century from 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000. Such a population “lets out all the 
slack ™ of income and never takes up any. Tho great public 
works of irrigution, forestry, and transportation, and the de- 
velopment of industry under English rule gave an opportunity 
for a higher standard of living, but it was used instead to per- 
mit the existence of a greater number of men in the same old 
misery. These facets have their bearing on the question of pro- 
tecting our own markets against foreign invasion and the mainte- 
nance of our own standard of living. The American standard of 
living, while it differs in different classes, is on the whole the high- 
est found anywhere in the world. We must keep it the highest. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Austin], who, as we all 
know, has made a very careful study of conditions in China and 
Japun, points out very strikingly some facts which it will be 
well for us to heed in dealing with this question of free trade or 
protection, The gentleman, writing in 1915 about Japan, said 
in part: 

1 traveled several thousand miles in the flowery kingdom 
the principal cities, and 1 also traveled through the a 
tion, * * „ The population of Japan proper is 53,000,000, and if 

ou add the dependencies of Korea and Formosa it gives a total of 
BO dare hae N 5 * + Seventy per cent of the people Hve by farm- 
ng. 

Labor is cheaper ape in Japan than any other country in the world 
except China, and the difference is exceedingly slight. Japan, having 
the decided lead in the mauutacturing line, is now supplying China, 
and in doing this nas successfully met the competition of all her 
American and European competitors. In the manufacture of cheap 
cotton goods she is rapidly taking the trade away from her ally, Great 
Britain, and while the United States, before Japan developed her cotton 
industry, sold cotton goods in China in one 2 to the value ot 
$29,800,000, now since Japan has gotten into the game, our trade in 
this line in China was between five and six millions per annum in 1914, 

She has not only driven our cheap cotton goods out of China, the 
4 8 cotton-goods market in the world, but enters our insular mar- 

ets in the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands and sells annually from 
five to six million dollars“ worth of cottcn goods, This is not all. 
Japan is demonstrating on our very shores what she is capable of doing. 
In 1907 the total amount of cotton goods from Japan sold in the United 
States under a Republican protective tarif was $333,989; in 1914, under 
the operations of the Demccratic tow tariff, she had no trouble to ey 
the customs duties and unload cotton goods to the value of $1,041,632, 
a difference or an increase of $707,643. 

The construction of the Panama Canal opens a cheap water trans- 
portation route to our eastern cities and States, and Japan is already 
arranging for lines ot fast passenger and freight ships to connect her 
factory ports with one of the best sections of the greatest and best 
markets in all the world, the region between the Atlantic and the 
W River 

At this very time, and during the last year, when the American mills 
were unable to dispose of their output and many of them either closed 
down or ran on reduced time, employees idle, etc., under the present 
tarif law, the Japanese mills were running night and day, putting in 
from 20 to 22 hours in eye y 24, and the sales of Japanese goods in 
America, the Philippine and Hawutian Islands, and China show an in- 
erease. Last year (1914), under the Wilson-Underwood tariff, our foreign 
competitors sold in the United States cotton goods made in foreign mills 
and by foreign workmen to the value of $70,704,823, being an increase 
over their sales in the United States the year before (1913) of $4,638,970. 


visiting 
leultural sec- 


1 visited one mill at Tokyo, where 1 found a room full of women 


working for 8 cents a day. In another plant I saw at least a thousand 
women and girls working for 15 cents a day—11 hours—boarded and 
roomed in quarters furnished by the company. Four and a half cents a 
day was deducted for their meals aud loc ying, leaving a balance of 103 
cents net for their day's work. Fifteen of these women or girls occupy 
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a single room 16 by 18 in size, sleeping on the floor, without a single 
piece of furniture in the room, 

With modern 8 cheap power, cheap labor, and cheap water 
transportation to all the known ports and markets in the world, Japan 
has essential and controlling advantages over all of her foreign com- 
petitors. All Japan warts is a low tariff law and she will successfully 
meet and undersell all her competitors in any manufacturing line she 
has entered upon or may hereafter decide to enter upon. 

With extensive deposits of every known mineral, the cheapest labor 
zn the world, the most modern, up-to-date machinery, and a large and 
increasing marine service backed up by the Japanese Government, Japan 
will be in fact a peril, a yellow industrial peril, in the Orient, in South 
and Central America, Canada, and the United States, under a low 
tarif or nonprotective tariff law. Last year Japan imported pig iron, 
steel rails, plate, and galvanized iron to the value of $25,882,454. She 
is going to not only save this—keep the money at home by going into 
the iron and steel business—but enter the foreign markets extensively 
in this line, if her present plans materialize, 

With America’s high standard of living and wages and short hours 
she can not commercially stand up against the Japanese and Chinese 
industrial systems on equai terms. 

A personal visit to the Orient, first-hand observation, study. and in- 
formation would cure for all time the most rabid free trader or low- 
tariff? man in or out of the American Congress. 

Practically every other country of the world fanintains a 
substantially high protective tariff—England being an exception 
because of her widely scattered possessions upon which she is 
dependent. Our own country has come to its present great 
wealth and prosperity through a protective tarif under Re- 
publican administration. Under protection our 100,000,000 of 
people have purchased from our own markets, and this is as 
it should be. No farmer should fail to see the fairness to hlin 


of the maintenance of such a condition. 
TUE KUROPEAN WAR AND ITS ECONOMIC EFFECT UPON THIS COUNTRY, 

The Department of Commerce has warned us “to guard 
against any sense of safety in our present prosperity, in so far 
as that prosperity is based upon business connected with the 
belligerent activities in Europe.” We are all agreed that the ab- 
normal conditions arising out of the war in Europe are giving 
us a prosperity at the present time which we would not be en- 
joying if it were not for the great temporary demand of the 
belligerent countries for our products, ‘The records of the De- 
partment of Commerce during the Democratic administration 
fully warrant the Commerce Department's warning. When the 
Democratic administration came into power we had a grent 
balance of trade in our favor. Then when the Underwood tariff 
law went into effect imports increased and exports decrease 
until we had an actual monthly trade balance agniust us. That 
balance continued against us until the war began, the war 
virtually offsetting the damaging effect of the new tariff law. 
Our trade balance with those countries not at war is against us. 
The prosperity of the farmer at the present time has been 
pointed to by Democratic leaders. Let ine remind you of some 
facts that have already been pointed out: True it is that we 
have had the greatest wheat crop in our history, and we have 
sold more to Europe than ever before. Our sale of wheat to 
Europe during the first year of the war compared with the first 
year of the present tariff law in time of pence increased from 
$103,595,000 worth to $316,262,000 worth, or a gain of 205 per 
cent. During the year of peace we sold in breadstuffs to 
Europe $181,484,000 worth, and in the year of war we sold 
$567,607,000, a gain of 213 per cent. In the year of peace we 
sold to Europe horses to the value of $3,177,000. 

In the year of war we sold them borses to the value of $82,- 
276,000, a gain of 2,490 per cent. During the year of peace we 
sold to Europe mules to the value of $622,000, and in the year of 
war we sold them mules to the value of $18,041,000, n gain of 
2.795 per cent. During the year of pence we sold to Europe hay 
to the value of $790,000, and in the year of war we sold them 
hay to the value of $2,268,000, a gain of 233 per cent. During 
the year of peace we sold to Europe meats and dairy products 
to the value of $138,786,000, and during the year of war we sold 
them such products to the value of $243,098,000, a gnin of 75 
per cent, During the year of peace we sold to Europe sugar to 
the value of $4,841,000, and during the year of war we sold to 
Europe sugar to the value of $36,816,000, a gain of 748 per cent. 

In determining the question of his welfare under free trade 
or protection the long-headed farmer of this country is aot 
going to be blind to the fact how this new Underwood tariff law 
was working against him until the abnormal conditions resulting 
from the European war stopped its injurious effect. And, look- 
ing to the future, he is not going to rest on the false supposition 
that the war market is to remain indefinitely; but if he be as 
farsighted as I know him to be, he will see his peril if our 
markets are open to foreigners when this European war ends. 

Senator Lewis, Democrat, of Illinois, evidently sees an im- 
pending danger, when he says: 


To allow the manufactured articles of Europe to come without limit 
to this country as a Democratic theory, the goods to be sold at such price 
as Europe could take in order to obtain money to build up her wasted 
places, would be to overcome our own manufactures and slay the pos- 
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sibility. of establishing American {area to take the place of those 
which heretofore in Europe served the uses of America and the world. 


The Boston. Globe, a well-known Democratic newspaper, com- 
ments as follows: 


Obviously we must prepare to meet the coming struggle in the best 
way to snfeguard American industry. The European nations will seek 
ruthlessly to crush thelr American rivals, since we shal) be their prin- 
cipal opponents, in their efforts to recover from the losses by war. 
Their method will be the most effective one possible. This method ts 
“dumping.” Goods produced I will be poured into the United 
States alter the war to undersell American-made goods produced lu 
normal conditions, Our budding dye industry, for instance, will be 
swamped under a flood of German chemicals sold at prices be’ow the 
eost of production here. If we do nothing to stop this flood of Euro- 
rae goods our country will suffer one of Its worst financial panics. 

ousands of men will be thrown out of work; the labor market will 
be drugged by hungry men, and we will have the soup kitchen, the bread 
line, scared capital, and industrial chaos, Our industrial defense is our 
tarif. We must keep ont pauper goods from war-sodden Europe. 


President Wilson can hardly reconcile his party's advocacy of 
free trade at this time with his former writings. The Napo- 
leonic wars had an effeet upon this country similar to the effect 
that the present war has now and will have upon us. Mr. Wil- 
son writing of the need of a protective tariff upon the restora- 
tion of peace at that time said (History of the American People, 
Vol. III. p. 239): 

Peace changed the very face of trade. 
poured their goods pani cy into the American 
against them by embargoes aud wur. 

rung up while the ports were closed. œ By the year 1815 
close upon $50,000,000 bad been invested in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics alone. * The pew movement did not stop with the 
establishment of cotton fabrics. The manufacture of wool and flax 
and bemp and even silk was added. > * Iron manufactures, long 

set up but tentative and feeble hitherto, increased from hundreds 
Of thotmands to milllons in value under the stimulation of foreign trade 


English merchants 
ports, so long shut 
Manufactures bad 


cut of. Hides and skins were extensively prepared; liquors were dis- 
tilled and fermented from the abounding grain and 1 the 
that was 


countrysides ; glass, earthenware, furniture, almost 3 
in general use iu the country, was sooner or latter added to 


e win; 
Industry begun u = i 


Ust. iong ago n a small scale, took heart to grow, 
and those which Americans had bitberto not dreamed of attempting 
were heartily embarked upon. Distinct manufacturi regious began 
sensibly to develop in the Middle States and in the witb interests 
and characteristics which statesmeu could not afford to overiuvk. it 
was manifestly a menace to every young industry that a flood of English 
imports should coutinue to pour into the country at the open ports, 
The remedy was a protective tarif, such as Mr. Hamilton had wished 
to see at first, and the young Kepubiican leaders of Congress did not 
hesitate to advocate and establish it, . 


THE EFFECT OF THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW BEFORE THE Wak. 


‘The Underwood tariff law, prior to the European war, proved 
disastrous to labor and farming interests; the duties which it 
imposes on imports into the United Stutes are inadequate, under 
normal conditions, either for protection to American industries 
or to provide the Government with the necessary revenue to 
meet its running expenses. The increase in exports as a result 
of the war have given temporary relief from the effects of the 
Democratic tariff and when normal conditions are restored after 
the war i» over this country will be open to a flood of foreign 
goods produced by the cheap labor of Europe. For the first 10 
months of the operation of the Underwood tariff from October 
1, 1918, to July 31, 1914, the amount of. imports admitted into 
the United States free of duty was $988,187,549 in value com- 
pared with imports free of duty to the value of $821,608,167 
during the corresponding previous 10 months’ period under 
Republican law from October 1, 1912, to July 31. 1913. The 
amount in value of dutiable goods decreased under the first 10 
months of the operation of the Underwood law to $617,617.233 
from $682,218,836 under the previous corresponding 10 months 
under the Payne law, and the percentage of total importations 
admitted free of duty increased from an average of 54.4 per cent 
per month to 61.5 per cent per month. The decrease in excess 
of exports over imports shows very clearly the injurious effect 
of the Democratic tariff. Under the Underwood tariff there was 
a steady decrease in the excess of exports over imports from 
October, 1913. when the excess amounted to $138.912,162, which 
was the first month when the Underwood law went into effect; 
until March, 1914, when the excess was reduced to the com- 
paratively insignificant sum of 54.943.930. Commencing with 
April, 1914, until the beginning of the European war the bulance 
of trade was against us each month, reaching in August, 1914, 
the sum of $19,400/396, In the first 10 months of the operation 
of the Underwood tariff law—the period of its operation before 
the outbreak of the war—the revenue received from duties on 
Imports decreased approximately $31,500,000 as compared with 
the preceding 10 months’ period under Republican tariff. 

WE SHOULD BE INDUSTRIALLY INDEPENDENT OF THE WORLD, 

One great outstanding fact that the present war teaches us 
is the importance of being industrially independent of the world. 
Only a policy of protection to our own industries will enable us 
to enjoy the security of that industrial independence. 
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EUROPE. IS LOOKING TO ITS ECONOMIC FUTURE. 


Far-sighted leaders in the belligerent countries of Europe are 
looking with grave concern to their economic future. As I 
have before pointed out, these countries look to agriculture as 
the basis of their wealth. Great movements are on foot in 
Europe at the present time to control trade after the war. A 
recent development was the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna proposing an economic 
union of Austria and Germany to render them “ more independ- 
ent of their political and commercial opponents in regard to the 
supply of necessary foodstuffs, raw material, and industrial 
products, and enable them to defend with greater energy their 
commercial interests in the world market.“ After the war 
every possible effort will be made by the European nations now 
engaged to make up for their tremendous losses. More than 
anything else, they will look to the inuustry of agriculture to 
restore their lost wealth, the wealth that is being drained by 
the most costly war in history. These countries, driven by 
force of circumstances to sell their products at what prices they 
cau get, would welcome an open market in the United States; 
they would welcome a chance to compete with the American 
farmer. Are our great markets to be thrown open to this for- 
eign production to the peril of our own agricultural production? 
Such will be the condition if the present Underwood tariff law 
is in effect after the war. Are we to continue to levy special 
taxes when such revenue should come—and always has come 
in Republican adininistrations—from proper taxes on imports? 
The Underwood law was tried in the year before the war, It 
decreased our revenues enormously and did not decrease the cost 
of living. It failed completely. 


THE EFFECT OF THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF IN NEW YORK. 


The farmers of New York are greatly concerned in dairy 
farming, and in this industry the State takes a very high rank. 
The Democratie tariff made a great reduction in tariff on 
butter, cheese, milk, and eggs, with resultant effect to the 
farmers of New York. On butter the Republican tarif? main- 
tained a duty of 6 cents per pound. The Democratie tariff put 
it down to 23 cents a pound. For 10 months before the 
Underwood bill went into effect our imports in butter and its 
substitutes amounted to 1,000,000 pounds, valued at $272,000. 
For 10 months while the Underwood law was in effect—before 
the war—the imports were 7,685,000 pounds, valued at 81.700. 
000. Milk, fresh and condensed, was let in entirely free by the 
Democratic law. The Department of Commerce recently re- 
ported that the Netherlands and Switzerland “sok! imueh 
larger quantities of milk in the United States in 1915 than ever 
before.” Of course they did, when the product came in duty 
free. The farmers of iny own district directly felt the effects 
of this competition when manufacturers of condensed milk were 
compelled to lower the price they were paying for milk. The 
Democratic tariff made a great reduction on cheese, which 
during the first 10 months of the law increased our importation 
more than 12,000,000 pounds. Republican law had placed a 
duty of 5 cents per gallon on cream; the Democratic law lets 
milk and cream come in duty free. The importation of cream 
during the 10 months above referred to was 482,000 gallons. 
The Republican tariff law placed a duty of 5 cents a dozen on 
imported eggs. For the fiscal year 1913, under this law, eggs 
were imported to the amount of 1,360,000 dozen, of which 80 
per cent came from England and 7 per cent came from China. 
Under the Democratic law, which placed eggs on the free list, 
and which was in force nine months of the fiscal year of 1914, 
nearly 6,000,000 dozen eggs came in, of which only 4 per cent 
came from England and 32 per cent came from China. For 
the 10 months ended October, 1913, we imported 21,600 dozen 
eggs; for the same period, 1914, Democratic law, 4.667.000 
dozen; for the same period, 1915, 1.772.000 dozen. In addition 
to this, prepared eggs are becoming an important factor in our 
imports. Inasmuch as frozen and evaporated eggs come in in 
bulk, duty was assessed on them under the Republican law at 
the rate of 5 cents per dozen, estimating 11 to the pound. The 
Democratic law cut the duty to 2 cents a pound. During the 
fiscal year 1913 we imported 228,000 pounds of these eggs. 

For the fiscal year 1914 we imported 3,400,000 pounds, Eggs 
prepared in this manner are used to a large extent by bakers 
in. making cakes, and so forth. The consumer gets no ad- 
vantage from this and the domestic producers of eggs lose a 
market for “seconds,” cracked eggs, and so forth. The effeet 
of this lowering the duty on eggs is indicated by the fact that 
several factories formerly operating in this country using do- 
mestic eggs and using American labor have removed to China 
and are building huge evaporating and refrigerating plants for 


the preparation of egg mixtures, employing Chinese labor. The 


Topeka; Kans., plant and one from Boston are examples. The 
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effect of this increased and growing importation on our market 
must be apparent to our own egg producers, 

New York is an extensive grower of vegetables and fruits. 
All along the line on the varieus vegetables produced in New 
York the duty was lowered about 40 per cent. In apples and 
other fruits it was reduced about 60 per cent. New York pro- 
duces more potatoes than any other State in the Union. Prior 
to the Underwood tariff law a duty of 25 cents a bushel was 
imposed on foreign potatoes. Before the duty was taken off 
foreign potatoes we imported only 314,000 bushels, but for the 
10 months after the Democratic law went into effect 3,630,000 
bushels of foreign potatoes caine into this country. The Un- 
derwood law has dealt severcly with the products raised by the 
New York State farmer, The great increase in imports during 
the 10 months when the law was in effect before the war clearly 
shows how our markets were open to the foreigner in competi- 
tion with that which our own farmers produced. 

TUE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
extends over too large a field to admit of my giving it any de- 
tailed account here. I believe that the department for whose 
activities this appropriation bill makes provision has rendered 
much service to the agricultural interests of the country. 

The need of the department is sure to be felt more and more 
as it becomes necessary for us to more nearly follow intensive 
farming. The committee's report divides the work of the de- 
partment into three major classes: First, research work, which 
includes the scientific study of the fundamental problems of 
agriculture; second, educational or extension work, which aims 
to make available to the rural population the results of the de- 
partment’s experiments and discoveries; third, regulatory work, 
which includes the administration of the statutes coming under 
the department. The administration of the national forests is 
also included under this heading. It is estimated that about 
three-fifths of the total funds of the department go for work 
of a regulatory nature, leaving the other two-fifths available 
for research and demonstration work. 

Some of the different agencies of the department may be 
listed as follows: Office of Farm Management, Weather Bu- 
reau, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the Forest Service, Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Soils, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Bureau of Biological Survey, Division of 
Publications, Bureau of Crop Estimates, States Relations Sery- 
ice, Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, Markets and 
Rural Organization, Demonstration on. Reclamation Projects, 
Eradication of Diseases in Live Stock, and so forth. 

WE NEED TO ENCOURAGE AGRICULTURE, 

The statistics of our population show a heavy drift to the 
city as compared with the number going to the farm, In 1900 
our urban population was 31,600,645, while our rural population 
numbered 44,384,930. In 1910 our urban population had 
jumped to 42,623,383, while our rural people numbered 49,348, 
883. In those 10 years our urban population had increased 
34.8 per cent, while our rural population had increased only 
11.2. These figures are worthy of note; they show a striking 
increase, comparatively speaking, of consumption oyer produc- 
tion in this country. We have not reached that stage when we 
need view with any alarm the theory of the economist Malthus, 
who sounded a warning that population was increasing beyond 
the means of subsistence. But with our population growing by 
leaps and bounds and the great percentage of that increase 
going into the cities to consume rather than produce food, we 
can readily see the growing need of attention to agricultural 
pursuits, It is wise policy for this Government to do what it 
ean consistently to encourage the great and noble industry of 
agriculture, 


Militaristie Propaganda. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the action of the 
Blair County Central Labor Union at its recent meeting in 
declaring emphatically against the militaristic propaganda which 

as so aggressive of late is typical. It fairly reflects the 
prevailing sentiment among the workingmen in my district and 
throughout the great industrial State of Pennsylvania. 
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The Blair County (Pa.) Central Labor Union is one of the 
most influential bodies of its sort in the State. It is made up of 
representatives of organizations, with a membership of about 
4,000, embracing trainmen, engineers, switchmen, telegraphers, 
and many others. In the quality of its membership the Central 
Labor Union is perhaps one of the foremost in Pennsylvania. 

At its recent meeting a lengthy report explaining the attitude 
of this powerful organization on the question of so-called“ pre- 
paredness was submitted by Secretary C. L. Brumbaugh and 
adopted, as follows: 


If we are to express the attitude of the labor movement toward the 
increase of military power, we must face the issue aquaney and con- 
sider all questions concerned in relation to the workers. We must 
draw the line between“ preparedness,” as it might be defined by labor, 
and the militarism, which is the true desire of the big commercial 
interests. 

The 2 advocated by “big business" and the newspapers 
which it controls should be unqualifiedly opposed by the full solidarity 
of the labor movement. The kind of preparedness in which we be- 
lieve Would not result in destruction, Dut in the protection of human 
life and the products of human labor. Our preparedness would signify 
the development of every man, woman, and child to the highest pos- 
sible standard. Furthermore, it would develop the only true and 
worthy patriotism. A Government which would give equal appor- 
tunity and justice to all would possess in the highest degree the 
loyalty and Jove of its citizens. The father who could look forward 
with courage and fortitude, the mother who could about her daily 
tasks in peace and confidence in the future, the children assured of 
opportunity, would love their country and, if necessary, protect it. 
Such people would have too high and fine a sense of justice to 
wantonly attack any other people. 1 

Throughout all the countries of the world at present there is a 
struggle for control or ownership of industrial organization. Upon 
one side are the great commercial interests, upon the other side the 
great organization of labor. A study of the pounga governments of 
this era will prove that they are dominated by the gigantic business 
organizations. Their problems are the problems of trade. For the 
protection of — pen privileges, the development of colonies, spheres 
of influence, and commercial supremacy, armies, and navies are created 
and supported. 

At the Clark university conference on war, Rear Admiral Chadwick, 
United States Navy, said: * 

“Imperialism has had its worst and most injurious development in 
recent years, its essence being Jand grabbing and the establishment of 
spheres of influence. Navies snd armies are the insurance for capital 
owned abroad by the leisure class of a nation. It is for them that em- 
pires and spheres of influence exist. ‘The great war now raging is a 
culmination of efforts to maintain and extend these spheres. The time 
kas come to call a halt.” 

Any plan for heavy armament under present conditions will mean the 
spending of billions, the building up of great ammunition trusts and 
other trusts which take their life out of the labor of the workers, It 
will mean the creation of an oligarchy of powerful commercial forces 
which would absolutely dominate the Government and crush out forever 
the hope of democracy. The stronger the military power would become, 
the 9 would become the powers of the commercial interests. Not 
only would control the social and political life of the country but 
they would control the educational policy, teach their 1 in the 
schools, subsidize the newspapers, and all sources of popular informa- 
tion. Their power to do these things to-day is nothing to what it would 
be ifa t army and navy backed them up. 

But this is not the only danger. Warfare is becoming more and more 
a matter of mechanics and labor. Engineers, chemists, mechanics, 
trench diggers, and laborers are fighting the war in Europe. Military 
tactics include industrial organization. Every student of the fighting in 
Europe, every magazine article and lecture upon the subject, emphasizes 
its importance in modern war, Every plan for the development of mili- 
tary power includes a plan for industrial organization. Furthermore. 
every plan looks toward some form of coercion, not only of military 
conscription but also industrial conscription as well. The ideal of mili- 
tary leaders is a great organization of workers under control of the 
army disciplined, taught to unhesitatingly respond and obey, These 
men and women would be ready for war if war were desired, and in 
times of peace would be occupied upon great Industrial projects under 
the direct control of the army of a paternalistic Government. 

Public ownership of arms and munitions factories, of the mines, 
forests, and natural resourees—which would be necessary to the sup- 
ply of raw material—and of the railroads and steamships necessary 
to its transportation, would be the first step in any plan for prepared- 
ness which labor could indorse. Now is the time for labor to hold and 
strengthen its power over the organization of industry if the spirit of 
democracy in cur country is to be saved. 

As a working program for the support of organized labor in Blair 
County, we recommend the following: 

1. Work for the passage of the Keating child-labor bill, which would 
prohibit products ef child labor. 

2. Endeavor to raise the age limit in child labor and compulsory 
education laws to 16 2 ` 

3. Support legislation abolishing strike-breaking detective agencies 
and private gunmen, 

4. Work for the Buchanan home-loan bill. 

x wer of the Nation back of the home; pension mothers 
9 and protect children. 

the tenement system of life and work to secure a clean, 
stem of housing. : 
7. Provide for outdoor piace training in connection with the 
public schools, to be continued during the summer vacation, This 
training should be instructive in the laws of health, woodcraft, nature 
study, cooking, camping, first aid in case of accident or drowning, and 
all that goes to make boys capable and independent. Working in 
groups would develop this power to cooperate which is so essential in 
peace as well as in war. To put guns in the hands of children for 
this work would be viclous; to imitate guns with sticks would be silly. 
The schools should do all possible to Bevesop keen, ready minds anil 
healthy bodies. The cooperative instinct would result in willing obedi- 
ence for the best interests of ail pr eding from an understanding of 


what is best is the ideal which should inspire this training. 

S. Organized labor should strive to obtain the fullest possible recog- 
nition by the Government for organizations of working people insti- 
tuted for the purpose of improving wages and working conditions, 
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We recommend that organized labor be alive and awake to see that in 
any system of citizen soldiery the greatest possible freedom and democ- 
racy shall prevail; that the men shall be given instruction in civic 
affairs, physical training, and the fullest (on iecit A for promotion 
from the ranks, Representation for labor upon whatever committees 
or commissions chosen to decide upon or control plans for mili- 
tary defense should be demanded. 

. Any 2 system should be democratically officered and con- 
trolled by heads directly responsible to the citizens of the Natton, 

We oppose any increase in the standing Army. The danger to 
the American worker from foreign countries is not so much the danger 
of attack by their Governments, The real danger to the workers comes 
from the hordes of helpless, underfed, foreign immigrants which are 
brought in this country every year by the manufacturing interests 
which seek cheap labor. Any plan for the increase of the Army and 
Navy would but make this danger more acute, Lf the native American 
workers are drawn into this Army and Navy and the industrial plants 
which would be necessary to its support, a demand for more labor power 
would offer an excuse for bringin in low-paid workers, who would 
seriously undermine the standard of living and make every real problem 
of labor. still more acute. The proosas of labor are the shortening of 
the work hour, the increase of wages, the betterment of vonditions, 
stronger nization, and constant development of greater power in 
the politi field. An increased Army and Navy would solve a 
single difficulty that labor has to face. 

reparedness is needed sadly in the United Sta but it must be a 
preparedness which is based upon physical. fitness. triotism may be 
needed, but it must be a patriotism which is based upon love ef homes, 
not boarding houses, love of country, and only a country which gnar- 
antees liberty and opportunity for free development, including access 
to the land, will be loved sufficiently to ert its defense. f 

We feel that the labor movement of Blair County should Belp to 
hold the balance, to strike the average, to counterbalance the hysteria 
and speak for the international spirit of labor, which it is hoped will 
revive when the of Europe bave been silenced and we are able to 
build upon the ru’ of better civilization, 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Dakota should prevail. I can not 
conceive of a better use that the $40,000 asked for by his amend- 
ment could be put to. Much of the country west of the one hun- 
dredth meridian, extending from Mexico to Canada, will produce 
only crops of Kafir corn, milo matze, Festuca Sudan grass, and 
kindred feedstuff in paying quantities. The valne of these 
grains and hay crops are unknown in the Bast; hence the value 
of these crops should be made known to the people of the East, 
so as to show that they will fatten stock as well as the crops 
used for that purpose in the East. If the Government would 
investigate this matter fully and advertise through its agri- 
cultural bulletins the fattening values of these dry-land crops 
in the Middle and Eastern States it would make a market for 
millions of tons of these products of the West, much of which 
can not now find a market, for the reason that their fattening 
qualities are not definitely known in the East, and it is the desire 
of the people of the western dry-land States that this amend- 
ment should prevail, and I hope that it will do so by practically 
it unanimous vote: 


“ When Congress Met at Trenton.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr, Speaker, New Jersey is one of the 
smallest States of the Union, and it is not given to boasting; but 
it is one of the oldest States, and its record is such as to justify 
the highest praise. Over in Pennsylvania there is a society 
known as the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania, which has 
ber gathering together distinguished Jerseymen and others who 
have been pleased to trace their ancestry back to the State. In 
recent years the society has adopted the practice, when con- 
venient, of setting up memorials on historic ground. It recently 
visited the city of Trenton to place a tablet marking the site of 
what has been called the “seventh national capital.“ The 
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principal speaker on that occasion was our colleague from Penn» 

Sylvania, the Hon. J. Hampron Moorp, whose address, delivered 

December 11, 1915, has just been received from the stenograplier, 
I avail myself of the permission to extend my remarks by 

inserting the address of my Pennsylvania colleague: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN J. HAMPTON MOORE AT UNVEILING OF MEMO- 
RIAL TABLET PRESENTED BY THE NEW JERSEY SOCIETY OF PENNSYI- 
VANIA TO THE CITY OF TRENTON DECEMBER 11, 1915. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a cold day, but every true-born Jerseyman 
warms. up on his native soil. [Applause.} To be welcomed on 
this busy corner of the historie city of Trenton with the mayor’s 
eloquence in front and the street-car Hessians in the rear would 
delight the cockles of the heart of anyone who to himself hath 
said, “ This is my own, my native land.” 

The president of the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania has 
introduced: me as the “orator” of the occasion. It is hard to 
live up to such an introduction, and I do not expect to. I have 
come here hurriedly from Washington and shall speak but 
briefly, in order that you may soon resort to a warmer place. 

Whether the society knew it or not, it happens that we have 
come to Trenton on the anniversary of Washington’s encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge. One hundred and thirty-eight years ago 
to-day the ragged and bedraggled, but patriotic soldiers of the 
Continental Army took up their camp yonder across the Dela- 
ware at Valley Forge. The British general, Howe, was in con- 
trol at Philadelphia. It was a colder and a sadder day than this 
for the founders of this Republic. 

President Hires has referred to the stirring times about the 
city of Trenton in those days. He spoke of the historic im- 
portance of the ground upon which these exercises are being 
held. It is fair to say that we have met upon no mean spot, 
The unveiling of the tablet upon this building revives the menio- 
ries that hallow Valley Forge, that cluster around the Battle 
Monument, and that make precious the patriotic landmarks that 
have been reviewed by President Hires and by Mayor Donnelly. 


WASHINGTON. GREBTED AT TRENTON. 


It was here that Washington was received. It was here tliat 
the great friend of America, the French general, Lafayette, 
made his farewell address to Congress. This ground was the 
scene of many interesting events prior to and during the period 
of the Revolution, and the New Jersey Society of Pennsylvania 
has done well in coming here to dedicate to the city of Trenton 
2 tablet to celebrate the site. 

When our forefathers were assembling about this corner, 
much as you are doing to-day, we were in the throes of a war 
which was to settle our fate as a Nation. Those who would as- 
sume that no warlike foreigner would ever dare to put his foot 
upon American soil have but to recall that during the period 
of the Revolution the foe was here, and that he had to be met 
and driven back by the sturdy sons of America. 

The Congress, which had been meeting in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the home of the Liberty Bell which proclaimed the Decia- 
ration of Independence, had decided to meet in Trenton. The 
depressed state of the Treasury, which was partly responsille 
for an outbreak of a portion of the troops, had induced our 
continental forefathers to remove the seat of Government to 
Princeton. This was in 1783. There the Continental Congress 
deliberated, and amongst other things took up the very im- 
portant question of location, the permanent location, of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Where should the Congress go? 

TRENTON AND GBORGETOWN CHOSEN, 


Then, as now, men in politics and in statecraft resorted to 
logrolling and to other methods we sometimes denounce to-day. 
Such methods ure not new. They never have been new in the 
history of the worlu. The Continental Congress at Princeton 
deliberated and received proposals; the various States then rep- 
resented in the confederation of States made their suggestions 
as to the place of meeting. What should be the permanent 
home of the Congress of the United States? Sites in Pennsyl- 
vania were suggested; Philadelphia put in its bid; Maryland 
put in its bid; Virginia put in its bid, and bids came from New 
England. The Congress of the United States was worth having; 
the people of those days saw, just as the people of the present 
day see, the advantage of entertaining the Representatives of 
the Nation. 

New Jersey sites were foremost in the offerings. Princeton 
wanted to be made the home of the Nation. Burlington County 
offered a site. Numerous. other offers were made to the Con- 
gress. But, finally, after careful deliberation, a resolution was 
passed that there should be erected “upon the banks of the 
Delaware, near by the city of Trenton,” a permanent establish- 
ment for the accommodation and maintenance of the Congress 
of the United States. It passed, but then, as to-day, in our 
various legislatures and sometimes in our National Congress, 
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a new motion was made. After reconsideration the new motion 
was that temporary places of residence only should be estab- 
lished for the Congress of the United States, one upon “ the 
banks of the Delaware, near by to the city of Trenton,” and the 
other on “the banks of the Potomac, near by to the city of 
Georgetown,” the present site of Washington, 

WHEN CONGRESS MET IN TRENTON. 


Then, before the Congress adjourned from Princeton, it was 
decided that they should alternate between these two places 
when ready; meanwhile they began their next session in the 
city of Annapolis, in Maryland. Congress met in Annapolis for 
a time after the adjournment from Princeton yonder, am) from 
Annapolis the Congress decided that it would come to the city 
of Trenton, herë “ upon the banks of the Delaware,“ where It 
was originally intended that the permanent Capitol of the Na- 
tion should be. This much for the satisfaction of the mayor 
and the citizens of Trenton, who may be studying up the im- 
portance of the city as a national landmark. 

Congress decided to come to Trenton. A lease was entered 
into. Consult the archives and Dr. Godfrey, of your adjutant 
general's office, if you desire the details, but £150 was 
the amount that Congress paid for the leuse of the site we are 
now occupying, the present home of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, of which your distinguished citizen, Gov. Stokes, is presi- 
dent. Here, where we now stand, stood the old city tavern, 
known in even eurlier days by other names, but here it stood 
and within its walls the Congress of the United States assem- 
bled in solemn council in 1784. Thus Trenton, early in the hts- 
tory of the country, and apart from its other traditions and 
memories, was permanently placed upon the map of the 
couner 

2 NEW JERSEY’S PROUD RECORD. 

This, my friends, in brief is the story and the occasion of 
our visit. A band of loyal Jerseymen—men who were born in 
this Stute or whose parents were born here—we have come 
back to renew our faith and friendship and to express the 
pride we feel in the sacrifices and achievements of our an- 
cestors. [Applause.] 

Why are we proud of the State in which many of us were 
born? Because she was steadfast in colonial times and in all 
the period of the Union of the States, because in the march of 
progress she has never receded, and because in that advance 
which has characterized the Union of the States New Jersey 
has been conspicuous and foremost in their upbuilding. 

The Revolutionary history of New Jersey is glorious. Her 
history in the Civili War and in all the epochal periods of the 
country is distinguished. In all great events she stands re- 
splencent in men and deeds, In material progress New Jersey 
is the peer of any other State. Let us make a few comparisons. 

The first census of the United States was taken in 1790, and 
then New Jersey had a population of 184.139. That was the 
record of New Jersey 126 years ago. The census which your 
State authorities have just completed, for the year 1915, shows 
that her popwlation has advanced to approximately 3.000.000 
souls—actuntly 2.844.342. New Jersey is but a spot upon the 
map of the United States, and yet in the value of manufactured 
products New Jersey stands sixth in line amongst all the 48 
States of the United States. She is exceeded in the value of 
the product of ber manufactures only by the great Empire State 
of New York first, by the great Keystone State of Pennsyl- 
vania second, by the great interior middle western State of 
Illinois third, by the old Bay State of Massachusetts fourth, 
and by the great agricultural and manufacturing State of 
Ohio fifth. 

Little New Jersey, here upon the Atlantic seaboard, stands 
sixth of all the States of the Union in the record of the product 
of her manufactures. [Applause.] Something to be proud of 
there. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION, 


And in the density of her population, the accumulation upon 
n limited soil of God's best people, New Jersey, this little State 
of ours, sixth in the product of manufactures, stands third 
only to Rhode Island first and Massachusetts second. That is, 
New Jersey has within her borders a denser population than 
any other State in this Union save Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. She has a population of 378 (State census) or 337 
(Federal census of 1910) for every square mile of ground. 
When sometimes you hear the arguinents of our friends in the 
South or in the West about the development of their respective 
sections bear in mind that here in New Jersey you have 378 
(or in 1910. 338) people for every square mile of ground, while 
out yonder in Nevada, for instance, which has two United States 
Senators to your two United States Senators, they have for more 


than every square mile of ground only one fnhabitant—at least 
that is the estimate based upon the Thirteenth Census. 

New Jersey can not compare with greater States in the num- 
ber or value of farms, because her area is so limited, but on 
the averuge of the value of crops per acre New Jersey stands 
fourth of all the great agricultural States of the Unien. Her 
record in manufactures is fine, as is her record in population; 
but her record in agriculture, in the value of her soil products 
per aere, is behind that only of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. In her farm development, tested by the skill 
of her toilers and the richness of her soil, New Jersey stands 
fourth amongst all the 48 States of this Union. [Applause.] 

PER CAPITA DEBT is SMALL. 


And when it comes to financial stability—that substantial 
quality of which we are all proud in discussing the relative 
merits of the States—New Jersey stands one amongst the 13 
of the 48 States of the Union whose debt per capita is less 
than $1 and one among the 4 whose per capita debt is less than 
25 cents—a true test of the value of citizenship [applause]; a 
real evidence of the strength and solidity of the people who 
constitute a Commonwealth. 

My friends, we glory in the grandeur of New Jersey, and we 
glory in those forefathers of ours who deliberated in Phila- 
delphia, in Princeton, and upon the site of this beautiful bank 
building. They strove and they suffered, and they had their 
contentions and differences, just as we have them to-day. They 
had them perhaps in a more aggravated form, because their 
great problems were new. We have had the advantage of their 
experience, and we have greater strength in numbers. They 
had the great burden of establishing the foundations, and for 
that we should be thankful. They were no more infallible 
than we are now, but they succeeded in fundamentals, and it 
is wise and proper that we should hold their memory in 
grateful reverence. 

WAR PROELEMS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 

They had their war problems, just as we are having them 
now. They met them with courage and with fortitude. They 
established one enduring precedent which bears upon our pres- 
ent-day agitation for preparedness, They understood the civic 
virtue of community life. They knew the plain people, many 
of whom had fled from imperialism abroad, wouid not stand 
for militarism in the new country. They realized that the 
strength of the Union of States once established would de- 
pend upon a solid citizenship, upon a civic patriotism. They 
valued the Army, even though they could not pay it, but they 
did not want the Army to rule. They had seen the soldiers of 
their own day go for months and years without recompense 
and with scant clothing; but when the test came those fore- 
fathers of ours and their successors stood for the civic rights— 
the domestic, peaceful rights of the people. They knew what 
it meant to build up and maintain a large standing army—their 
European experiences taught them that—and they so legislated 
as to keep the war spirit in proper bounds. Fer financial as 
well as for civic reasons they were compelled to do so. 


THE DISBANDMENT OF ARMIES. 


While they honored Washington, the soldier, almost to the 
point of idolatry, they honored him more as the citizen and 
statesman, who stood for thelr prog „ their security, and 
their happiness as a people. These were the principles which 
he and they finally wrote into the Constitution of the United 
States. Washington understood the problem of distributing the 
Army. He and his congressional associates had much of the 
same concern after the surrender at Yorktown that Grant and 
his generals had at the close of the Civil War. In neither in- 
stance were the soldiers, who had fought so gallantly, to be 
permitted to continue indefinitely under martial law. There 
was a fear, during the Revolutionary period, that they might — 
overrun the country to the prejudice of all peace and of all law 
and order, but our forefathers wisely provided against any such 
condition. Happily they were able by legislation, supported 
by a wholesome public sentiment, to turn the mind of the sel- 
diery to civic employment, to obedience to civil law. 

It is no mean undertaking to build up an army, and by the 
same token an army of veterans, once organized and dependent 
upon military regulation and support, can not be easily broken 
up. It is said that some one, imbued with the martial spirit, 
suggested to Gen. Grant, when the distribution of his great 
veternn Army was under discussion at the close of the Civil 
Wur, that it would be well to move on to Canada and take pos- 
session of that country. Of course no such conquest was en- 
tered upon, but under the advice of men like Grant the mind of 
the soldier was turned toward the plowshare; he was urged to 
return to peaceful avocations, and to-day no higher tribute can 
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be paid to the American veterans who knew what actual war- 
fare was than to say he is the truest and best friend of our 
civil institutions. Having tasted of the horrors of war, he 
understands and appreciates the value of peace, 

PREPAREDNESS FOR SECURITY AND PEACE. 

Tt may not be amiss, while our people are discussing the ques- 
tion of preparedness, to refer to these incidents in our own 
history. We must deal with the question of preparedness, but 
we should treat it from the standpoint of the national welfare, 
over and above the interests or prejudices of individuals. If 
we are to prepare for war, we should prepare not only to defend 
our national honor if assailed but to insure that peace and tran- 
quillity which our forefathers wrote into the Constitution of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

We have seen enough of the horrors of European warfare to 
prepare ourselves to avoid them, What this country wants and 
what our forefathers strove for was the maintenance of peace 
and security. Our preparedness, therefore, whether it consist 
of an increase in the Navy, which is the first line of defense, or 
whether it be to build up our coast defenses and increase our 
standing Army, should nevertheless be wholly with the view of 
perpetuating the assurances and the safeguards which have been 
given to the American fireside by our Constitution and our laws. 
In short, our preparedness should be sufficient only to uphold the 
American standards of right and justice. It should be a model 
for civilization. [Applause.] And to this end it should be our 
duty and our pride to encourage and to continue, now and for- 
ever, that spirit of faith and patriotism which animated the men 
who assembled here in Congress in 1784 and who made it pos- 
sible, under the Constitution of the United States, that the rights 
of the people to the enjoyment of justice, domestic tranquility, 
and the common defense should be preserved. [Applause.] 


The Late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 16, 1916, 


On House resolution 204, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 
= mt ae Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of West 

rginia. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished pepe career, the 

: House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
. That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 

family of the deceased.” 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to pay a 
brief tribute to the memory of my good friend, WILIA G. 
Brown, Jr., of West Virginia. The greatest reward of service 
here is the opportunity afforded to help those who need help, to 
brighten the pathway of others, and the lasting friendships 
gained by our daily associations In this Chamber, in the com- 
mittees, and our social relations. I knew our friend well. I 
had high admiration for him. He was one of the most com- 
panionable men I ever knew. There was nothing petty or mean 
in Junior Brown. Frank, unostentatious, generous, cheerful, 
courteous, ever seeking an opportunity to do something for his 
friends, never imposing upon them, big hearted, optimistic, con- 
siderate, kind, and true as steel. These were some of the many 
good qualities of our friend who was so ruthlessly called to his 
reward. 

It is surprising when we stop to reflect how many Members 
have been summoned hence during the past 10 years. We can 
truly say, Few know so many friends alive as dead.” When 
younger than I am to-day I recall hearing my best friend, my 
mother, now with the pure in heart, sadly say, “ The most of my 
friends sleep on yon hill.” As we reach and pass middle life, 
this sad fact becomes true to all. Our most priceless posses- 
sions are the memories of those who were near and dear in life, 
We love, then, to recount their good deeds and acts of kindness. 
In my list of friends worth while and no longer here, I will 
eyer prize and cherish my acquaintance with JUNIOR Brown. 

When his death was announced it scarce seemed possible that 
it was true. Less than a week previous I saw him at my hotel, 
seated as host at a dinner table with a dozen or more of his 


constituents, gay and happy as he always was when he had the 
opportunity to entertain his friends. A week later a little 
mound covered his mortal remains in his home-town cemetery. 
Truly, in the midst of life we are in death. 

The life, character, and public service of Witt1am G. Brown, 
Jr., has already been exemplified by others more capable than I 
am. It avails naught to now praise or misstate fact. I could 
not pay a higher tribute than to say that those who knew him 
best loved him most. I am glad that I knew him. His life is 
an inspiration to me. He did not live for self alone. He freely 
shared his prosperity with those less fortunate, and the honors 
heaped upon him did not exalt him in his own estimate of him- 
self. He was always and to the end a splendid specimen of what 
man should be—lovable, courageous, generous, and high minded, 


Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. D. FESS, 


: OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, national honor, next to religion, is 
the strongest passion of the human breast. This universal 
dictum has been the theme in song and story, of brush and 
chisel; it has been the subject in pulpit and forum; it has 
supplied the inspiration in the world’s fields of battle. Robert 
Burns in his deathless Cotter’s Saturday Night surveys the 
gamut of human emotion—filial affection in the home, philan- 
thropic affection for the race, patriotic affection for country, 
and religious affection for God—places love of country next to 
that of love of God. National honor calls for the loftiest states- 
manship of our leaders, the deepest devotion of our citizens, and 
the highest pride of all people. It is the one duty no one should 
refuse and the one right all should demand. There is no pos- 
sible consideration to justify hesitation in either direction. 
Neither the childish whine of disgruntled groups of politicans, 
the ignorant complaints of unfortunate human beings, easily 
aroused by the demagogue, the cheap cry of economy, the cow- 
ardly fear of the incursions of ambitious nations, the mockish 
hypocrisy that we have no right to ingraft Anglo-Saxon ideas 
upon a Malay people, the maudlin assertion that the most won- 
derful achievement in nation building known to the world is an 
unjustifiable expenditure of money, nor the pronouncements of 
political platforms when issues are sought, should be regarded 
for a single moment when national honor is at stake. 

Obligations which have fallen to this country, not fro our 
own choosing but from the results of a „ur for humanity, can 
not be lightly ignored. The proposal to abandon the Philippines, 
a measure now before this Congress, is the keenest test of na- 
tional honor this country will be called upon to make. These 
8,000,000 people came to us not from choice. McKinley ex- 
pended his last ounce of influence to avoid war with Spain. He 
could not stay the current of public condemnation of the op- 
pressor of Cuba, and war came. With it came these 1,700 or 
more islands, with 8,000,000 human beings, speaking no common 
language, but scores of various dialects serving as complete bars 
of communication one against the other as the most widely dif- 
ferent peoples, speaking the most widely different languages; 
tribes with no sympathy one for the other, but in at least one 
case undying enmity between them. Here we inherited the prob- 
lem of the proper disposition of our wards. 

The alternatives presented to McKinley were few. Should 
they be returned to Spain? To do that would have been a con- 
demnation of our own conduct in chastising this country for her 
oppression. This was unthinkable. Should they be transferred 
to some other country, with a colonization history? This was 
also unthinkable, first because the transfer of a people in the 
open market of itself was somewhat revolting to our sense of 
national honor, and, secondly, a Republic such as ours does not 
entirely sympathize with the colonial government prevalent in 
the world. Should they be turned adrift to shift for themselyes? 
This alternative was not long considered, simply for the con- 
clusive reason of the dishonor to America involved in our de- 
struction of their only government by force £ our arms without 
substituting something in its stead. Herein is only one of the 
great blunders of this present administration on the pitiable 
Mexican trouble. Behold our President forcing Huerta, the only 
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responsible head, out of Mexico without having fully decided 
what substitute he would make. We had no right to destroy the 
only government Mexico had unless we intended to hold our- 
selves responsible for the government that was to follow. What- 
ever Wilson had in mind then or proposes now, McKinley, in 
1898, would not agree to destroy the only government in the 
Philippines and then move off to allow bloodshed and disaster 
in internecine war, tribe with tribe, until interested foreign 
nations would step in and take possession. Such a step would 
have been dishonorable to the last degree and alike un-Ameri- 
can, and MeKinley would have been as deeply condemned then 
for such an indefensible act as Wilson is now for the awful con- 
dition in Mexico, with our hide-and-seek policy, making war 
upon a bandit when we are parleying with some other equally 
irresponsible revolutionist. 

The only way open to this country was to accept the obliga- 
tion of duty to a people which had come to us through the 
issues of war. This way was entered after full deliberation and 
for nearly a score of years we have been there, and I challenge 
the world to produce an equal triumph in the business of nation 
building as is found yonder in the southern seas. There is the 
brightest chapter in the history of national regard for the wel- 
fare of a helpless and foreign race ever penned since the morn- 
ing stars sang together. A people which had been under Spain 
for 300 years; the mass of the population ignorant not only from 
necessity but from policy; a people unused to any of the modern 
methods of life, as primitive as those who lived a thousand 
years ago; a people without homogeneity except In race and 
habits; a people tribes of whom practiced head-hunting, others 
slavery, others peonuge, polygamy, and so forth; a people upon 
an area capable of supporting twenty times the present popula- 
tion under modern methods; a people whose population was at 
times decimated by the ravages of smallpox, cholera, bubonic 
plague, beri-beri, and other serious epidemics; a people unaware 
of modern possibilities, living the most primitive life, yet capable 
of becoming a modern people; this people, so helpless and handi- 
capped by ignorance and superstition falling under the issues 
of war to our care, have in less than a generation undergone 
a transformation that is the wonder of the world. 

President McKinley, like the great Horace Mann, knew that 
the first steps must be education. He remembered the dictum 
of the great educator back in the thirties of the last century: 

If we wish to better Massachusetts we must begin upon the child, 
not upon the adult. There is much more in the formation of char- 
acter than in reformation of character. We also declared that to 
clean up a boy the work must begin on the mind, not on the body. 
The open door to the schoolhouse must therefore be the first step 
State betterment. 

So, likewise, McKinley declared the first step to better the 
people of the insular ‘possessions must be the schoolhouse. So 
we undertook the work, and here it is. 

Mr. Speaker, yonder in those southern islands lies the 
world’s greatest laboratory for nation building known to man. 
It is not only under our management, it is of our own creation, 
our initiation, and under our direction. 

What do we now see? With the schoolhouse as the training 
ground for the next generation we see nearly 600,000 youth 
in prepuration—not to converse or write a name in dialect and 
then cull him literate, but to equip the mind with modern 
thought and training to know his rights, his abilities, his pos- 
sibilities, to stimulate his ambitions, and to prepure him to care 
for the fruits of self-government. 

The schoolhouses, many built to stand forever, are filled with 
children under trained teachers, at first mostly American, to 
insure good results. To supply trained Filipino teachers nor- 
mal schools were established, which are rapidly supplying the 
needs of the schools. Every department of industrial and voca- 
tional training to insure better farm results and more efficient 
industrial results is prominently carried on. In the short term 
of American occupation the literacy ratio has been wonderfully 
increased, not in the adult so much as the child. In less than 
a score of years there are more people speuking the English 
language than there were speaking the Spanish in 300 years. 

Next to the schoolhouse, and akin to it, was the work for the 
unfortunate. Sanitation was the remedy. The frightful epi- 
demic of cholera so common in the islands, as it hud been 
in Cuba and in Panama, was an early enemy to be com- 
bated by American science. The United States Publie 
Health Service is the result of that effort. I challenge 
the world to produce a more brilliant page in hygienic achieve- 
ment. Cholera has become a thing to be remembered only; 
smallpox, whose prevalence in other days is marked on the 
faces of many on the streets of Manila, is now not to be feared. 
It is almost entirely wiped out. The same thing is true with 
bubonic plague. This is modern science triumphant. It was 
actomplished only by the most rigid regulations of the quaran- 


tine laws, which were summarily enforced, and which never 
could have been enforced save by American authority, as evi- 
denced by constant complaints among the more ignorunt. The 
cleaning-up. campaigns, the construction of modern sewers, the 
supply of pure water under modern methods, furnish in those 
far-away islands one of the healthiest spots on earth, The 
contrast now with then is one of the object lessons never to. be 
forgotten. 

Kindred to this campaign for sanitation the hospital system 
was inaugurated. To-day as finely appointed hospital equip- 
ment can be found in Manila as can be found anywhere else. 

As was to be expected, this achievement was made under the 
silent protest of ignorance and superstition, unknown to. Europe 
or America—a valuable suggestion of what will in due time 
follow should American influence be withdrawn. In all these 
departments of modern civilization the real work is to train 
natives to curry on this work. This is the real ceustructive 
work of American occupation. 

True, from the standpoint of a material advancement, wonder- 
ful progress has been made. The 120 miles of railread which 
we found have been extended to nearly 600 miles of modern rail- 
road tracks, The trails through the islands which we found 
have given way to thousands of miles of well-built ronds con- 
necting the various parts of the islands and making possible the 
unification of the people, thousands of whom are beginning to 
trade with one another. The old buildings fer public purposes 
have given way to modern municipal buildings of modern equip- 
ment. Primitive methods of agriculture are in places giving 
way to the intelligent methods learned in the industrial and 
agricultural schools. The production of the islands. is rapidly 
inereasing, the consumption is keeping pace, wages are in places 
ten times what they had been, trade in the isiands as well as 
with the outside word is rapidly growing. In a word. this 
primitive people, under the discipline and direction of American: 
skill, is rapidly becoming a modern people. 

A contrast of conditions collective and singly in 1900 with 
what can now be seen in the same quarters of the islands indi- 
eate not only the work that has been done but the possibilities 
of properly directed energies in the future. It accentuutes the 
importance of its continuance. This sccomplishment is. not the 
result of accident or incident. It isa result of a carefully planned 
and religiously executed program. It has not been carried on 
for the sake of our own country, save the henor and dignity in- 
volved in earrying on a great work for the world, but it has been 
inspired from the very beginning in the determination to help 
the Filipino people. 

It ts slanderous in the extreme to ask whether this Nation is 
justified in its accomplishments. It is ingratitude too base to be 
tolerable to question the appreciation of the people for whom 
this work has been conducted. It is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of our time to intimate that such results as there achieved 
could have been secured without American intervention. The 
conclusive proof that no such work for civilization wouid or 
could have been done is the attitude of the politico and his in- 
fluence upon the ignorant Filipino toward American education, 
American discipline, and training now in vogue in the islands, 
The general treatment, silent and sullen, of these people of the 
Americans in the islands, especially in the last three yenrs, is 
conclusive evidence of what will happen in the islands just as 
soon as American Influence is removed. 

This feeling can be directly traced to a propaganda for in- 
dependence by those who desire to profit as leaders in the 
islands. So long as American influence is dominant the am- 
bitions of these people are not only restrained but their plans 
are impossible. This propaganda is inspired by these leaders, 
who in turn build upon the prejudice and superstitution of the 
ignorant, unable to appreciate what has been done in the past 
15 years. This propaganda is furthered by the agitation ef 
some Democratic leaders in this country who, after huving been 
defeated by the people, still persist in writing their platform in 
the proposed reorganization of the government fur the islands. 
This propaganda is also aided by the unwise utterances of those 
now in authority in the islands and the censorship of all dis- 
cussion by those on the ground who otherwise would openly con- 
demn dissension, 

Mr, Speaker, whatever else this administration must answer 
for to this Nation, there is one crime that will not be forgotten, 
the unsettling of the most stupendous and wonderful work of 
civilization for a needy people ever begun by a grent and re- 
sponsible nation. Not until this administration caine te power 
was there a single backward step in that wonderful work. 

It was only last Saturday night that I talked for three hours 
with a former district superintendent of schools who for six 
years had charge of the schools of an important and populous 
island. He tells me he has no hope for the fsinnds. He de- 
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cared it would be disgusting if it were not so pitiable to see 
the possibilities to follow the withdrawal of the influence of 
this country. 

This attitude of the Nation for which the Democratic Party, 
and it alone, must be held responsible means but one thing 
the work of the past 18 years, the equal of which is not known 
to history, must be sacrificeed—not to our loss, but to the incal- 
culable loss of the peoples for whom we have labored. The 
Democratic Party has been the one great obstacle to that world 
work for this indefensible and helpless people. After having 
driven the country to war with Spain, against McKinley’s wish, 
this party refused to accept the results. This party has made 
at least two campaigns on the issue, with decisive repudiation 
both times. In the midst of this persistent obstacle this work 
has been continued uninterruptedly, until the Democratic Party 
injected this unsettling policy—first to declare for a future date 
of independence, and now in this bill it is proposed to cut them 
adrift in two years. The enormity of this proposal is difficult 
to fully comprehend. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no truer Jaw of biology than that forms 
of life which evolve under certain conditions will revert to the 
original type just as soon as the conditions are removed. It 
is true in individual life. Remove the child from the ash 
heap into other environment, and up to a certain age the long- 
ing for the ash heap persists, and it will continue to hold its at- 
traction for the child until not only new interests are created 
but new ideals are formed. So it is with peoples. The unrest 
of the Filipino under American restraint is but a suggestion of 
his preference for his primitive methods to the modern life. He 
is not alone in this. It is quite universal. Ideals can not be 
completely altered overnight. Civilization is not a matter of 
the calendar. It is counted in generations, Eighteen years of 
modernization can not work a metamorphosis of a race. It can 
transform a generation of children if the child can be constantly 
kept under its environment. This is impossible in the Philip- 
pines. While English is spoken by more people in the islands 
than any other language, this is mostly confined to children. 
Those who speak it in the school will hear a different language 
in the home. 

Mr. Speaker, not until the boy and girl that enter school to- 
day become a man or woman of 25 or 30 years of age will the 
training in the schools begin to dominate the islands. This can 
only be hoped for by continuing this training under American 
influence. It will begin to decay as soon as we leave the islands, 

There is no possibility of a nationality without a common lan- 
guage, This common language is within the next generation if 
this country keeps its hand on the helm. Just as sure as we do 
not these islands will revert to the primitive habits—the first 
love. This is the enormity of this vicious and wicked proposal 
to commit national dishonor that the islands may strangle all 
hopes of a national existence. Has anyone here to-day respon- 
sible for his vote counted the cost of independence of these 
islands? ‘The sure result of a common language spoken and 
understood in every part of the many islands and a consequent 
nationality, without it impossible—this result sacrificed for all 
time with its sure consequences. An educational system which 
is rapidly becoming universal for the training of head, heart, 
und hand, and placing in the possession of every child the in- 
struments of self-help—this will as surely go as it is now com- 
plained of because not understood. Sanitation that has driven 
from the Islands most of the dread diseases of smallpox, cholera, 
bubonic plague, beriberi. and made the islands us healthy as 
most places in our own country. This can be preserved only by 
rigid regulation, under which the native has fretted and be- 
cause of which the mischief-maker, the politico, has been able 
to feed the passion and hatred of the uninformed and ensily 
misled. This must become ineffective, and it is nothing if it is 
not effective. The great work of driving out the diseases of 
stock upon which the farmer depends for his beasts of burden. 
The disease of rinderpest and surra to which cattle and horses 
are subject must be combated. This has been accomplished by 
rigid methods which will be lost in all probability with the with- 
drawal of our dominance. The system of road building will 
discontinue, as evidenced by the discontinuance recently upon 
the basis that roads are too costly. The retarding of this plan 
to modernize the islands can have but one meaning. They will 
not stand still; they will relapse. The public improvements 
such as were made in harbors and ports will not continue; 
growth here will not only cease but decay will follow. Rail- 
road building will not only stop but it will gradually fall into 
disuse. No public enterprise can prosper unless the general 
activity all along the line, including all the people, is intel- 
ligently directed. Retard modern methods and railroading as 
a profitable venture ceases. This is not only true here but it is 
true in all the towns in all public utilities: Banks will feel it, 


business of every character will suffer. The nearly 700 post 
offices in the islands and the nearly 300 postal savings banks 
with more than 1,000 Filipino depositors in 1907; the telegraph 
and telephone offices connecting Manila with at least 100 small 
centers of population, all of which have been built up by Amer- 
ican initiation and which have created a new life in industry, 
will respond to the withdrawal of the directing energy under 
which this new life was stimulated and maintained. 

The inauguration of self-government throughout its many 
phases, including the courts, has been the one must essential 
item in the great experiment in this Mälayan people. The 
United States under McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft hus step by 
step educated this people to self-government. The problem was 
to make slow but sure progress, and not to go too rapidly. The 
government was first military. Then, in due tinie, it became civil - 
under a commission appointed by the President. To train the 
people for self-government, municipal government under the 
direction of the commission was permitted. The next step was 
a government with a legislature, the lower house of which was 
elective, made up by the natives, with an upper branch ap- 
pointive, and responsible to the United States. During the 
growth of this popular recognition in the lawniaking body, the 
municipal governments multipled throughout the islands and 
became training schools for self-government under the eye of 
Uncle Sam. It was the policy of the three Presidents named 
to advance steadily toward the goal when the people of the 
islands could choose to have their own self-governinent entirely 
disconnected with the United States if the latter would so decide 
it wise, or as a self-governing country under the direction of 
the United States if the Filipino so decided. When that stage 
would be reached must be left to the United States; not with its 
ward. This policy was further promoted by the present Demo- 
cratic administration. The upper brunch is now under the 
control of the Philippines, a majority of the commission being 
Filipino. The courts and administration as well us the schools 
are rupidly becoming Filipino. 

The one fatal danger is not in the advance but in the unwise 
propaganda that loses sight of self-government in the false halo 
of independence; two widely different conditions, 

The Jones bill of last Congress, in the main, was in keeping 
with the past policy, but it injected an unwise preamble, which 
could have none but a vicious effect. It was an attempt to write 
the Democratic platform in the organic law for a people; a pur- 
pose too important to reduce to the levels of party politics, 
That vicious innovation has its effect in the islands und is now 
minimizing the great work of this Nation. It is designed to 
forfeit the vast accomplishment of this country which has not 
only cost us forty-three millions of money, but precious lives, 
to effect. The evidence of our purpose must be in what we do, 
not what we say. Character rests upon a record, not a pros- 
pectus; upon a performance, not a promise. The Jones hill 
without the preamble is performance; with the preamble it is 
a promise which can have no good, but furnishes u lever in the 
hands of mischief-makers, agitators, for constant harm. As- 
sured that this sort of promise could only work injury should we 
remain to do our duty, the Senate proposes to unload the Phil- 
ippines altogether, and like a coward scuttle the ship and leuve 
her to sink. 

Mr. Speaker, from whatever standpoint this proposal is ex- 
amined it is vicious, and the party responsible for it will feel 
the lash of speedy repudiation, After our soldiers liberated a 
people at the price of treasures, of blood, and sacrifice; after 
the Government has inaugurated an experiment in. self-govern- 
ment among a people to whom it was unknows—after this ex- 
periment had reached the stage where it had invoked the wonder 
of the civilized world, when these people began to show proofs 
that principles sown were beginning to show ripening fruits— 
now comes a minority party to inject partisan polities into an 
accomplishment which ought to be regarded too sacred to play 
with, and proposes to undo the work of two decades, haul down 
the American flag, abandon our American citizens who are in 
the islands upon our own invitation, nullify tne good work by 
permitting an abandonment of all the advantage of modern 
methods of civilization inaugurated, a removal of the restraints 
of civilization, a reversion of a people to old habits the result 
of centuries of observance, repudiate our sacred obligations 
to these people as well as to our own, dishonor our own word 
and pledge in the securities we permitted to be issued and sold 
to inaugurate a constructive and building program, thwart the 
great promise of domestic trade by retarding the great work 
of the development of a soil that is capable of producing all 
the tropical products both in variety and quuntity demanded 
by our people, discard a foreign commerce only now in its 
infancy, withdraw our authority and permit internecine strife 
in a modern Mexicanization of the islands until sume interested 
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foreign country intervenes by taking possession of the country, 
nnd all for what reason? : 

This is no reflection upon these island peoples. It is a state- 
ment of a fact in history. As every people is labeled by char- 
acteristic marks which gives it its identity, the Filipino has his 
traits. The 300 years of control under the Spaniard gave no 
chance for initiative. Even to-day 90 per cent or more of all 
the business of any city is done by foreigners. Most of what 
would be called native enterprise is conducted by the Chinese, 
but a small number in proportion to the whole population. Can 
any open-minded man doubt what will happen when the govern- 
ment of these people is turned over to Filipino politicians? 
The recent elections showed a voting population of 250,000, 
about 8 per cent of the total population. Of this electorate 
less than 30 per cent were eligible upon educational qualifica- 
tions. j 

In the face of the inevitable future of these peoples in their 
present unstable and indefensible situation, what can be set 
out as the source of this indefensible proposal? One group 
answers, Because we have promised the Filipino to do so. 
Were this true, the sane answer would be that a bad promise 
is better broken than kept. But no party ever promised what 
this Clarke amendment proposes to do.. The only thing any 
responsible party ever held out was the prospect of self-govern- 
ment when a government was established and future efficient 
rule was assured. Independence is not what these people want. 
It is a prosperous government, and self-government if it can 
be safely secured. Canada has self-government but not inde- 
pendence. So has Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Mexico has independence, but who among you would say she 
has self-government? 

Another group declares the Filipino wants independence, and 
we are therefore unjust in not granting it. So do certain groups 
want slavery, others peonage, others polygamy, others the cus- 
tom of head hunting. But wanting these things is not a justifi- 
cation for granting them. Furthermore, it is not at all true 


that the Filipino wants independence as an exercise of intelli- 


gent judgment. The vast mass of the adult population to-day 
knows nothing of the merits or elements of self-government 
and much less of independence. Ignorance and superstition so 
abound among the people that a propaganda can be made to 
flourish among them. 

Another group declares we have no right to ingraft upon these 
peoples our ideas of government. The Filipino would have 
no right to attempt the government of the non-Christian tribes 
which this proposal contemplates. 

Another group claims they cost vast expense to this Govern- 
ment. While outside of the Army this is not true, and, includ- 
ing the Army item, it is not much more kept in the Philippines 
than elsewhere, the future development of these islands will 
return many fold all the expense entailed by our dominance 
over them. 

Another group contends they are a strategic weakness from 
a military point of view. This country has never yet displayed 
the spirit of cowardice. Not in all its history has it ever run 
away from a duty, and even were it guilty of such a lapse it 
would not be because it was afraid. This is the last excuse, 
This Republie will never be frightened from performing its 
duty, especially when the price of such refusal is national honor. 

Mr. Speaker, there is but one course for this Government to 
pursue; the only wise course both for the Filipino and for the 
United States; that is the course outlined by McKinley and fur- 
thered by both Roosevelt and Taft. During the 15 years under 
these administrations the work was begun and steadily carried 
on that has worked a virtual transformation of a people. This 
has been done unselfishly by the great Republic to the gratitude 
of many of the beneficiaries, but, I regret to say, not all, and 
what is worse in the face of sullen criticism of certain agitators 
whose ambitions were necessarily thwarted by the presence of 
our sovereignty. 

Not until the present régime was inaugurated did the good 
work done for the islands stop and the mischief-maker get in 
his work. The legitimate fruits of this recent agitation em- 
braced in the preamble of the bill are evident everywhere to- 
day in the islands in the general attitude toward American 
residents, toward the work of the Americans, and in the vocif- 
erous native leader and Filipino press. The climax of that agi- 
tation has now found its way to the American Congress. It is 
the Clarke amendment ulready passed by that body, a position 
declared unwise by President Wilson and resented by Secre- 
ta.“ Garrison to the extent of leaving the Cabinet, protested 
against by American citizens at home as well as in the islands. 
condemned by the conscience of the country, yet here it is in 


this House, and we are asked to indorse this act of perfidy and 
dishonor, 
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The princely ex- Secretary of War when before the committee 
spoke in no uncertain terms: 


We have no right to go further at this time because of the ot 
which we have undertaken in this great enterprise. We have alt x 
the lives of these people by injecting a new and more advanced civiliza- 
tion among them. e have whetted their aspirations for different 
methods of life, of doing business, and of handling governmental mat- 
ters. We have accustomed them to sanitation, energy and effort in 
commerce, agriculture, and trade; we have stimulated them to live 
upon a different plane and to educate their children for better things. 
‘or us to f° further at this time and withdraw our support before we 
have practica; assurance that these anga will in tbe main continue 
would be a betrayal of the generation of islanders that we have stimu- 
lated and to whom we have held out great hopen, without any corre- 
sponding advantage to ourselves or to anyone. ot to give them what 
is provided in this bill would likewise be a betrayal of the pledges and 
promises made on our behalf, because by their conduct of that which 
we have prn to them to do they have shown themselves worthy and 
capable o oing as much more as this bill wili give them tọ do. 
faith to those to whom we haye piedacd ourselves requires us to sta 
so long as we must; and good will to the islanders, in accordance wi 
our pledges and assurances, requires us to nay no longer than is neces- 
sary to test and reach conclusions as to their capac ty for managing 
their own affairs. act seems logically the next an proper step to 
take in the experiment. What its result will be no one but a prophet 
ean tell. That it can not be disastrous in any proper sense of that 
word is assured by reason of the control we retain and the safeguards 
we have provided. What the next step should be, when it should be 
taken, what conditions would preperly surround the grant of absolute 
independence, and other like. speculations, it seems to me, are idle and 
their consideration at this time would only be confusing. We are 
conscious that we are acting in good faith; I firmly believe that the 
Filipino people credit us with good faith; and I feel sure that if we 
o forward in that spirit time will indicate the age ag way for us to 
ulfill our duty to ourselves and our obligations to the Islanders. 
This utterance was by the head of the department responsible - 
for the islands and to the committee of the Senate responsible 
for the legislation for these people. It is in keeping with the 
policy of McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. Mr. Speaker, I have 
waived aside the manifold grounds for the defeat of this scuttle 
policy and simply press the national duty to these peoples. 
Other Members have dwelt upon these further considerations 
and thus have relieved me from this phase of the argument. 
The real consideration as it now appeals to me is national honor. 
Mr. Speaker, in the name of the boys who went down in the 
muddy waters of Habana Bay, February 15, 1898, in the name of 
the valiant lads that went through the dangerous channel at 
Cavite with Admiral Dewey, just 18 years ago to-day, in the name 
of the soldiers that penetrated the forest with Gen. Funston to 
the lair of the head of the Filipino insurrectionist, Aguinaldo, in 
the name of that heroic group of Americans, 5,000 strong, who 
bravely undertook to battle for the fruits of modern civilization 
in the Orient, in the name of the hopes of the millions of help- 
less Filipinos who must have leadership, not exploitation, in the 
name of our own honor as a Nation to respect our financial as 
well as moral obligations toward those who upon our behest 
are now in the islands with their all, and in the name of the 
dignity we hope that our Nation may always enjoy in the eyes 
of the world as a member of the family of nations, I appeal to 
you, my colleagues, upon both sides of this aisle, strike down 
this proposal of scuttle, so unwise in economy, so dangerous in 
its possibilities, so dishonorable in policy, so cowardly in pür- 
pose, and so indefensible in reason, reject this reversal of a 
nation’s history and restore once for all our high standard of 
leading these people yet to higher levels. To pass this measure 
will be the climax of dishonor from which this proud Nation 
will not recover in the memory-of any one now living. 


Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: OR CAR OW: SWEET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the history 
of the American Commonwealth to merit the assertion that it 
seeks territorial aggrandizement, whereas the liberal policies 
pursued toward China, Cuba, and Porto Rico demonstrate the 
lofty character of the motives by which our Nation has heen 
inspired in its attitude toward weak and defenseless peoples 
with whom it has entertained intimate or governmental rela- 
tions, 

The cession of the Philippines to the United States was one of 
the logical and inevitable results of the conflict with Spain 
in 1898, and the acquisition of these isles in an eastern sea 
has imposed upon our Nation obligations which can not be hon- 
orably abandoned at this time by mere statutory enactments, 
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Since the Democratic Party assumed control of national af- 
fairs in 1913 it has sought to justify the reversal of compre- 
hensive, well-established. national policies by the promulgation 
of the beatitudes on humanity. 

An implied promise, though conjectural, has been exalted. 

In the name of humanity an existing stable government in 
Mexico was openly discouraged, and upon its overthrow the 
rule of a weak, unreliable, and bombastic chief fostered. Our 
troops were withdrawn from Vera Cruz on the plea of a promise 
implied. A salute to the flag was demanded, but withdrawn in 
the name of humanity. An implied promise furnished the 
excuse to lift the embargo on the shipment of war munitions 
into Mexico, and on our frontier, undefended in the name of 
humanity, the sacred blood of soldier and civilian has been shed. 

In the name of humanity the honor of loyal citizens has been 
publicly slandered in high places, and in that same name it is 
now proposed to violate the express national promise to pro- 
tect, defend, and uplift the Filipinos until fully qualified for 
self-government, : 

Mr. Speaker, publie opinion fortifies my judgment that it is 
still inopportune to establish the period of Philippine independ- 
ence, and it is my firm conviction that, like the rainbow at 
dawn, the platitude “ this was done in the name of humanity” 
will be dissolved in the chaos of uprisings and insurrections 
among that unhappy people, and those who now advocate the 
early surrender of American sovereignty will seek to shield 
themselves behind the barricade of trresponsibility. 


The Philippines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the Clarke 
amendment, as I do not believe that the Filipinos are as yet fit 
to govern themselyes and because I believe that we are having 
at the present time in Mexico sufficient trouble without seeking 
a duplication thereof in the Philippines, 

The New York Times published on February 14, 1916, an 
article which I quote in full, as it is worthy our most serious 
consideration: 


Fonzszkus DISASTER IN PHILIPPINES BILL—HBNDRIK COLIJN, Noro 
EXPERT ON MALAYSIAN AFFAIRS, WARNS AGAINST INDEPENDENCE— 
Cires DuTCH EXPERIENCE—MOVEMENT IN HOLLAND FOR A BIGGER 
Navy TO COPE WITH POSSIBLE AGGRESSION BY JAPAN. 


Tue Hacocs, January 13. 


“Tf your Congress passes tbe Jones bill witb the Clarke amendment, 
giving independence to the Philippines in 1921, there will certainly be 
most serious consequences—not only in the Philippines but all over the 
Orient in the essions of European powers.” 

This is the opinion of remy the pees living expert in the gov- 
ernment of Malay races, Hendrik Colijn, who practically created the 
pri t civil service of the Dutch East Indies, after, as a soldier, he 

d had a large part in the pantans of tbe last of tbe unruly tribes, 
who wus called home after 20 years in the Orient to become a member 
of Parilament, and served as minister of war and marine in the last 
conservative government (1911-1913), and who is at present, from 
his seat in the First (upper) Chamber of Parliament, one of the leaders 
of the Conservative Party and one of the most long-sighted of Dutch 
Statesmen. In his home „ Where be is the bead of au East Indian 
oll company, he talked to-day about the work of the Dutch in their 
East Indian „ which has eight times the population and 
fifty times the area of the Netherlands; and the conversation turned to 
American colonies and the pianos of American autilmpertalists. 

“T ought to say rather,” Mr. Colijn went on after a moment, “ that 
there would be most serious consequen 
will grant complete independence to the 
can not. At the very least there must be some arrangement, such as 
the British have in pt, where with a nominal native Government 

ou would haye American supervision and American officiais in the 

igher posts. If the Jones bill is passed, you would bave to come back 
to some such system after the Philippines had enjoyed a very short 
period of complete independence. You would have to do it for the sake 
of the islands themselves. But in the Interval there would be dis- 
orders; If the Americans bad cast aside their last hold on the islamı 
some other power could step in under pretense of restoring order; 
what could you do?“ 

SAYS FILIPINOS LACK CHARACTER, 

“ Why do you think Philippine self-government would be a failure?” 
Mr. Colijn was asked, 0 E 

“Because the natives lack character,” be responded promptly. 
“They have education, many of them; more in the Philippines than io 
our colonies. But they have not enough to make them anywhere nearly 
capable of self-government as yet. Of the 5,000,000 in our colontes 


for 1 do not believe that you 
hilippines now or soon. ou 


there are perhaps 2 cent haps only 1 per cent—who have some 
education. In the Phili eae the centage is higher—perhaps as 
much as 10 or 12—but it is not yet enough, 


“And mere education 2 writing, mathematics, history—learn- 
Ing—is not sufficient. it takes longer than that to train character. In 
Java, the oldest, wealthiest, most civilized of our colonies, we have 
found that as engineers, doctors, lawyers, even, Malays can be as good 
as white men. ut not as administrators. Every man has his price, 

sometimes it is a very low price. 
“The chief fault of American administration in the ere as 
as I have been able to observe, is that it is too democratic. ou 


things, and grow by degrees. 

“Where you have a superficially educated upper class, small in num- 
bers, without the cultural background which ieads a European or an 
American to administer honestly and efficiently, and the great mass of 
the common people little better than savages, far beneath them, the 
9 classes would not represent the people. They would exploit 


“ Rut is there not some self-government in the Dutch colonies?” 

„We bave had great success in the first step—selt-government in the 
villages,” Mr. Colijn replied. “ There the natives are learning the rudi- 
ments. It is our licy, too, to work as far as possible through the 
native chiefs—rajahs, datus, or whatever the local title may be—but 
we keep them under a strict control, We must, for the Malays are 
used to the strong hand. 


FIPTY YEARS IN JAVA, 


“In Java itself we have really been working 8 oniy abont 50 
and tbe last of the tribal wars in the outer islands was not 
nished until 1907.. In that year our eastern colonia] budget was 
160,000,000 gulden (about 870.000.000) and this year It is 360,000,000, 
But that is not a very long time in which to get practice in self-govern- 
ment, and te suppose that the educated Malays would now be truly 
representative of the people Is wholly wrong; 

But they do not realize that, I suppose?” 

“Of course not, and that is why the passage of the Jones bill would 
make trouble. You can not educate a people and & them from think- 
ing; and it is only natura! that when Javanese or Filipinos or natives 
of British India get a certain amount of western learning they imbibe 
also certain western ideas of thelr right and 1 to govern them- 
selves. Their limitations, naturally, they are pot likely to see, and 
naturally it irritates them to find white men always in a ition of, 
supertority. So you have the movement of ‘Asia for the Asiatics, which 
had been dormant and unexpressed for many years, but did not really 
come to the surface and take form till after the Chinese-Ja ese War. 

“That war showed Asiatics that it was possible for an orienta! nation 
to berome a strong military power, and from that time on the na- 
tlonallsts In every ensteru doniinion saw the dream of something that 
they too might accomplish. The two Filipino revolts against the 
Spaniards and the Americans fanned this feeling still higher, and, of 
course, the Roses e War, when for the first time a great western 
power was beaten by an oriental nation, roused it to a much more 

ngerous point. If America set the example of giving independence 
to ber Asiatic ergy the nationalists In otber European colonies 
would at once begin to chafe under thelr own restrictions, and there 
might be a pom deal of trouble in more places than one,” 

“You said a little while ago,” Mr. Collin was reminded, that ulti- 


mate self-government was the object of Dutch colonial cy. Do you 
mean that literally?” 
Les.“ be exclaimed, thumping bis fist on the table, “I have alwa. 


heid that the Netherlands was one State in two ne part 
Europe, the other in Asia. The only difference between the two halves 
is in civilization—tbe European half ts far ahead, and we must work 
2 te bring the other up to Its level. Our object is to make of the 
East Indian colonies a self-governing dominion under the Dutch 
Crown—as Canada is a self-governing dominion under the British 
Crown—witb Malays and Europeans on ap equal footing of citizenship, 
That this is the goa! to aim at the whole Dutch nation is agreed. What 
we are not agreed on is the time it will take to bring the Malays up 
to the proper state of civilization.” 
MAY TAKE A CENTURY. 
“ How long do you think It will take?” 
The man who knows wore about Malay administrative problems than 


anybody else lifted his eyebrows. K 
think,” he said presently. Per- 


Much longer than most people 
baps a hundred years, perbaps more, perhaps less. It goes slowly.” 
d Huw soon do you think they will be ready 


And the Philippines. 
for complete self-government?" 

“There, again, no one can a bow many years; fifty, a hundred, 
two bundred—who knows? Lut it will not be in 1921." 

The governmental problem ts not the only one confronting the Dutch 
in tbeir East Indian sucesions, Kehind an unobtrusive bill which 
was quietly introduc in the second (lower) chamber of the Dutch 
Parliament when that body began its session t week there lie possi- 
bilities of an entire displacement of the present naval situation in the 
Far East, and even of a realignment of national groupings in that 


am, es 

he bill provides for a special tax on all persons possessing a prop- 
erty of more than 50,000 guiden ($22.000) or an equivalent income, 
the money raised to be devoted to naval expansion. Among members 
of the Conservative Party, which was preparing to make this project 
a feature of its program when it was turned out of office by the election 
of 1913, there is no secret that the money to be raised, if the tax is 
imposed, is to be used to begin a fleet which those Dutch statesmen 
who favor a vigorous Asiatic policy Intend eventually to build up to 
six superdreadnaughts, with the proper auxiliaries, and this fleet to 
be stationed permanently in the Dutch East Indies, 

The Dutch fleet at present is 3 But the altered situation 
which has come about in the last 20 years in the Orient and the gen- 
eral neglect of the Far East by the great European powers since the 
beginning of the war has convinced many Dutchmen that a navy is 
badly needed in Java. 

JAPAN’S MOTIVES SUSPECTED. 


For some years Dutchmen who realize the value of the extensive 
and enormously wealthy East Indian possessions of the Netherlands 
have been disturbed by the tendency of the leaders of the “Asia for the 
Asiaticas” movement to look toward Japan. It is only natural that 
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in India, Java, China, and the Philippines ardent nationalists look 
toward Japan as their exemplar. Most of these nationalists would prefer 
the rule of the Europeans or Americans who now control them to 
the rule of Japanese; but, rather than either, they would prefer 
to rule themselves. Whenever the Superfority of the white man galls 
them they look toward Japan for moral support, for possible material 
assistance at some future time. 

The benevolent intentions of Japan with regard to the freedom of the 
Asiatics are rather distrusted by Dutch enthusiasts for a big navy. 
The certainty that Germany and probably even 1 would not 
permit Japanese interference with the Dutch East Indies is no longer 
of avail now that the great European powers are deadlocked, and may 
remain deadlocked for years, while Japan, outside of it all, is steadily 
args} ground by standing still. If the Netherlands need help in the 

ar East in the next few years, they will not get it from Europe. 

There remain two places whence it might come—Australia and the 
United States. Australia is spending her energies so lavishly in the 
war that her value as an ally is pot so great as it would have been 
when the agitation for a Dutch Asiatic fleet be ; but it is certain 
that every ounce of strength she possesses would revent 
a Japanese conquest of Java and the other islands of the archipelago. 
Japanese conquest of the Dutch islands would facilitate Japanese con- 
quest of northern Australia whenever the Japanese felt like it. 

The proposed Dutch fleet would not be large enough to challenge 
Japan's naval supremacy in the Far East; but it would be strong 
enough, if based on Soerabaya and one or two other harbors, now 
lightly fortified, which could be turned into powerful strongholds, to 
join with the Australian fleet and the American Asiatic squadron and 
put up an adequate resistance until the main body of the American 
fleet could arrive. 

That an understanding could be reached with the United States, as 
well as with Australia, for joint naval action of a purely defensive 
nature in case of trouble is believed by many Hollanders, ey merely 
point out what the position of the Philippines would be if Japan, in 
addition to her present possession of Formosa as an adyanced position 
for attack, also occupled the enormous and wealthy Dutch Archi- 
pelago, with its numerous potential naval bases in their rear, 

- The naval program of the conservatives probably will meet with 
strong opposition in the present session, despite the sort — —— truce 
which provata; A strong section of the Liberals and icals, su 

rted by the Socialists, can see the reasonableness of universal mili- 
ary service to defend the territory of Holland itself, but is unwilling 
to incur heavy expense for defending Java. Moreover, the keeping the 
Dutch Army mobilized on the frontier has eaten up one loan of 
275,000,000 gulden and nas necessitated the proposal in this session of 
another of 225,000,000, and many lines of teh industry, with most 
lines of Dutch commerce, have been crippled by the blockade. The 
finances of the Government require extremely careful handling. 


The press of the country is against the Clarke amendment, as 
is shown by the following editorial from the New York World 
of April 28, 1916: 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE IN THB PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippine bill, which has encountered such fierce opposition in 
the House at Washington, embraces legislation of importance to the 
welfare of the islands. Besides meetin Adogua tay some social and 
economic problems, it extends the poe ple of home rule and greatly 
strengthens existing guarantees of liberty. 

As presented to the Senate, the measure in its preamble promised 
ultimate independence. An elehorate amendment proposed by Senator 
CLARKE, of Arkansas, provides that in not less than two nor more than 
four years from the enactment of the law, if the President is satisfied 
that the people are capable of self-government, the United States shall 
withdraw from the islands and leave them to their own resources, 

This is the mischievous | gi aces which is resisted in the House 
and threatens the defeat of the entire bill. To press it in times like 
these, when no man can foresee the results of world-wide war and when 
the fate of small nations as well as great is in the balance, would seem 
to be the very limit of rashness. No such action is needed in order 
to keep faith with our dependency. 

Both parties are pledged to Philippine independence, which must 
come in due season, when a Congress then sitting shall be. satisfied 
that all the conditions are favorable. A specific promise now is likely 
to raise false ho and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, 
could hardly fail to involve us in serious complications, o get rid of 
ae Me ag ay amendment it cught not to be necessary to defeat 
the entire . 2 


Let me also read the following editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer: 


WILSON QUOTED AGAINST HIMSELF. 


One phase of the Garrison resignation that will attract the atten- 
tion of thoughtful persons is its relation to the policy of scuttle“ in 
the Philippine legislation, The Secretary of War felt that the Presi- 
dent ought resolutely to put his foot down on the mean attempt to 
place the United States in the position of squirming out of its moral 
obligations. That Mr. Wilson once deemed it incumbent on this coun- 
try to teach the natives of the Philippines the meaning of self-govern- 
ment by “a long apprenticeship of obedience” is proven by his own 

Words. ar occurred in a lecture delivered to the students of Colum- 
bia University on Constitutional Government in the United States. 

They were spoken, as has been said, while Mr. Wilson was “in train- 
ing" for the Presidency. He said: 

“We can give the Filipinos constitutional government, a government 
which they may count upon to be just, a government based upon some 
clear and re oy understanding, intended for their good and not for 
our aggrandlzement; but we must for the present ourselves supply that 
government. But we can not give them self-government, 
Self-government is not a thing that can be ‘given’ to any people, be- 
cause it is a form of character and not a form of constitution. No 
people can be ‘given’ the self-control of maturity. Only a long ap- 
1 of obedience can secure them the precious possession, a 
hing no more to be bought than given.” * * 

If the President feit this way, and his words certainly indicate that 
he did, it is his aay to protest against the humiliating legislation 
which is being jammed through Congress. 

It is easy to understand and to sympathize with Mr. Garrison. 


Let me quote the following editorial from the New York Times 
of April 28, 1916: 
KILL THE SCUTTLING BILL., 
The 30 Democratic Members of the House of Representatives who 
stood out in Wednesday's caucus against the passage of the Philippines 
bill under gag rule have rendered a patriotic service to their country. 


Despite the President's support, the Philippines bill should not be 
passed. To repeat our promise to grant independence to the inhabitants 
of the archipelago as soon as they are capable of self-government is 


uite unnecessary. To promise to give them independence within 
‘our years, if the promise were kept, would be a gross betrayal of the 
trust we assumed when we took the control of the islands away from 


work that has been The pretense that peace 
and prosperity would be continued under a hastily acquired independ- 
ence Teligions and ideals, 
cor of them still illiterate, is too shallow to deceive anybody. 

The only excuse for getting out of the legs PE is that we want 
to get out. Revolution would follow our withdrawal; a new and 
worse Mexico would be created in the Far East. It is unnecessary to 
conjecture what the ultimate result would be. The national honor 
demands that we fulfill our obligations and devote our energies to the 
development of the islands in the arts and industries and educate their 
people, om they already possess. They are not the subjects of 
a 8 or greedy vernment exploiting them for its own purposes. 
Mr. uster’s report shows that they are doing well and learning how 
to administer their own affairs. 

The action of the 30 Democratic Members indicates that the ob- 
noxious bill can not pass in its present objectionable form, if, indeed, it 
can pass after reasonable amendment. Republicans will vote against it 
for oi é reasons, but it ought not to be considered a party measure. Our 
responsibility in the shapes ec is 5 by a large majority of our 
cit 8 tive of party. The Philippines bill should be discarded, 


The business men of the country are against this Clarke 
amendment, as is fully established by the following resolutions, 
which I read at length; 


Preamble and resolution adopte by the Cotton Goods Export Assocta- 
tion of New York, April 24, 1916, in relation to proposed legislation 
by Congress upon the Philippine Islands. 


Whereas the United States in taking possession and control of the 
Philippine Islands voluntarily assumed an obligation to the unde- 
veloped and defenseless people of those islands to render them ample 
protection and to assist them in political, economic, and moral de- 
velopment according to the standards of American civilization ; and 

Whereas by the same act the United States assumed an obligation to 
the other nations of the world to prevent these com tively un- 
developed islands, of great strategic value, from becoming a cause of 
contention and fe between nations; and 

Whereas the United States in what has thus far been done to perform 
these duties has made a beginning only in the development of the 
islands and their inhabitants: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Cotton Goods Export Association of New York, That 
the United States Government be urged to continue the discharge of 
its obligations to the people of the Philippine Islands and to the nations 
of the world by pro ing with its task, and publicly announce its 
intention to retain sovereignty and control over the Philippine Islands 
until such time as that development shall have the assurance of 
stability and until all the responsibilities of the United States shall 
have been fully and adequately met. 


It is only proper to call attention here to the— 
Facts oF THE PHILIPPINES. 
HISTORY, 


The Philippines were discovered by Magellan in 1521. In 1505 the 
Spaniards made the first permanent settlement at Cebu. In 1570 they 
occupied Manila, and with the exception of about two 8533 
when Manila was in the hands of the English, the Spaniards were in 
control of the islands until 1898, the year of American occupation. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


The total number of charted islands exceeds 3,000. Many of these, 
however, are mere rocks or coral reefs. The largest of these is Luzon, 
with an area of approximately 40,969 square miles, and Mindanao, area 
about 36,292 be henge miles, which is inbabited principally by the Moros. 
The next in order in area are Samar, 5,031 square miles; Meares: 4,881 

uare miles; Panay, 4,611 square miles: Paragua, 4,027 square miles; 
Mindoro, 8,851 square’ miles; Leyte, 2,122 square miles: Cebu, 1,163 


“square miles; Bohol, 1,441 square miles; and Masbate, 1,236 square 


miles, 

The islands are about 600 miles off the coast of China, and lie between 
5° and 22° north latitude, and 117° and 127° east longitude. The 
northernmost group are but a short distance south of the Japanese 
island of Formosa, while the southernmost extremities reach close to 
Borneo and the Celebes. 

GENERAL, 


The principal cities and commercial rts in the order of their im- 
portance are Manila, Doilo, Cebu, and mboanga. Manila is situated 
on the island of Luzon, Iloilo on Panay, Cebu on the island of that 
name, and Zamboanga on Mindanao. Manila is the capital, the first 
port of the islands, and the chief commercial center. It is distant 2 
days by sea from Hongkong, 4 days from Nagasaki, 5 from Shanghai, 
and 28 from neisco or Seattle. A 17-knot ship could make the 
passage from the Pacific coast to Manila direct in 15 days. The route 
at present followed touches the principal ports of China and Ja „ 
affording hin 04 passengers ample opportunity for a visit in those 
interesting countries during the regular stops. 


AREA. 


The total area of the . Islands is 115,000 square miles, or 
73,571,222 acres. Of this area 60,000 square miles, or 38,400,000 acres, 
are forest land, comprising about 25,600,000 acres of virgin forest and 


12,800,000 acres of second-growth forest. The virgin forest includes 
approximately 2,000,000 acres of inaccessible mountain reaches, The 
estimated arca of land under cuitivation is 7,413,000 acres; agricul- 
— — mog not under cultivation, 4,942,000 acres. The cultivated lands 
nelude— 


Acres. 
DE T—T— ye Se nA E EE DL ae aad OE By 2, 820, 009 
ADRA ADEI ee SE ENE EE FTA . RG OA 
yo Re Se BSE eS RE Ee e e 
Hugar O chee pre este pal ee tae cope ese O i aia OSAD, 435, 1 
1 — DIAC es ..... d e a * 
Tobacco See Oe ͤ— [1 
EP 5—— SE See — —- 2 
r —.— — — 2, 575 


OT BERS SHE ERROR REA BE SE ERLE SOR ALE DSBS 1, 601 
REAL PROPERTY. 


The assessed value (in United States currency) of taxable real 
estate of the islands is as follows: 


Manila (16,687 parcels) ---. $49, 335, 302 
810 parcels exempt from taxation $31, 882, 693 
Total real estate outside Manila (2,158,198 parcels)... $185, 587, 132 


489,047 parcels exempt from taxation — $35, 190, 454 
Legal tax rate, Manila.. per cent 1 
Legal tax rate provincial __._.._.__.-._ -__-__-__do____ 

Allotted as follows: One-cighth per cent, roads and bridges; one- 
fourth per cent. municipal primary schools; one-fourth per cent, munic- 
ipal, general ; one-fourth per cent, provincial, general, 

There is no personal property tax. 


POPULATION, 


‘The total eee of the Philippines is estimated to be 8,000,000 
or ene de which about 647,74 long to the non-Christian or un- 


Fa rowan tri Manila has a population of 272,454, made up as 
ollows: 
. ͤ rr. d . ERR e 
Dr pO es etl LTB 4 ae a a ee is 236, 940 
OT PRES esha Te NS CIES SUES SESS NOES ES 4, 406 
aE a ͤK—-„-T'. ——̃ e 
Ce I TT.... te ee IRIE RE BOE 18, 657 
All I 1, 960 
266, 943 
Filipino transients in Manila_...-__.-.-__.-...-..-_-_.--_-- 6,511 
LOE IRON eer Bel SEES oi is eee PELL TAL T 7 YT 
CLIMATE. 
The Philippine Islands have a mildly tropical climate. The nights 


are cool and sunstrokes are unknown, he temperature records for the 
past 27 years show an average minimum of 72.5° F. and an nee 
maximum of 88.3° F. The recorded death rate per 1,000 whites in 
Manila for 1914 was 6.93, as compared with 16.52 for New York in 
1911, 15 for San Francisco, 14.06 for Chicago, 17.05 for Glasgow, and 
22.8 for Belfast. 

COMMERCE. 


The exports of the islands for the calendar year 1914 amounted to 
689,634, of which $24,427,710 went to the United States. The 
amounted to 848.588.653. of which $24,- 


ts for the same period 


305 came from the United States, exclusive of other insular pos- 
sessions, 


The principal articles of export were: 


— $19, 194, 815 
11, 059, 593 


$9, 956, 244 
6, 983, 444 


1, 749, 745 

1, 013, 451 

Illuminating o 1, 281, 020 

Meat products 1, 866, 274 
SHIPPING. 

of 1,912,756, 


thay ipie 772 foreign vessels, with a net tonna 
entered Philippine rts; while during the same period 747 foreign 
with a net tonnage of 1,931,249, cleared from these ports. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


The railroad mileage in operation and under construction in the 
Philippine Islands is as follows: 

The Manila Railroad Co, has 890.01 kilometers (552.7 miles) in 
ration and 151.01 kilometers (98.8 miles) under construction, and 
Phili Railway Co. has 212 kilometers (131.7 miles) in opera- 

tion, ma a total of 1,253.02 kilometers (778.1 miles) in operation 
and under construction. 

In addition to the above, the Manila Railroad Co. proposes to build 

254.88 kilometers (158.3 miles). 


ROADS AND BRIDGES, 


Following is a statement of first, second, and third class roads, to- 
ther wi the number of bridges and culverts, constructed in the 
ippine Islands : 


Miles, 
Arr. f nt E ⁵T— ——ͤ —— 1. 590 
7ͤ TR —U—— —— . . 


7  weame ois te Pk ee ee eS es 
Total bridges and culverts of steel, concrete, brick, ete_.number__ 6, 204 

Total diture (n United States currency) on road and bridge 
work for the fiscal year— 


E r G a RSE ie RL ae BO N a ald al eS $2, 275, S66 
CTT. SER Sa eC IF I DEER So FET 
TTT. ES Se 2. 685, 245 
1914 t FASE LEE BEE e AA EIN EEA E a .. 
ß a EE S FER , 826, 2 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe that I shall best perform my duty 
both to our people and to the Filipinos as well, by voting 
against the Clarke amendment, and in that way help to main- 
tain peace and prosperity both here and in the Philippines. 


The Gasoline Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the price of gasoline is an economic 
question of great importance to every section of the country, and 
especially to Long Island, where it is used extensively both on 
land and water. In fact, I doubt if in any district gasoline is 
used in a wider range of diversified activities than in the first 
district of New York, for, in addition to our automobiles, motor 
cycles, and boats, we utilize it for power on the farin, fer driving 
machinery in our shops, for pumping water in our homes, for 
delivering our supplies, and for the propulsion of aeroplanes, - 
whose manufacture has become an important industry with us.“ 

The increase in the number of internal-combustion engines in 
the past decade has been phenomenal, and gasoline has revolu- 
Soned the system of transportation and the methods of in- 

ustry. l 

A few years ago automobiles and power-driven launches were 
the playthings of the few; to-day they are the necessities of the 
many. Gasoline has passed from the zone of pleasure to the 
sphere of industry, and the price at which it is sold to the con- 
sumer has become an economic question of Nation-wide im- 

nee. 

In the harbors and bays of my district there are thousands of 
motor boats, the launch of the yachtsman, and the working boat 
of the bayman, both alike dependent upon gasoline for power 
and both seeking relief. 

The rapid advance in the price of this commodity has caused 
hardships to many and the complaints have been so general 
that Congress has very properly instituted an investigation of 
the subject. I feel it is incumbent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to ascertain, if possible, the causes which have produced 
this condition and then take whatever action is necessary to 
remedy the evil. At the present time the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are endeavoring to solye the problem. In a preliminary re- 
port transmitted to the Senate on April 10 the Federal Trade 
Commission publish some very interesting tables, which I desire 
to publish, and in addition formulated their plan of procedure, 
from which I quote: 


In its-investigation of causes, the commission is considering both 
domestic and forel conditions and is weighing every factor to 
detect any artificial or manipulative element. A letter of inquiry 
has been sent to every manufacturer of automobiles, farm tractors, 
and other soline engines in the country to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the increased output of their products and the effect of the 
advance in gasoline prices upon the demand for their products and 
upon the consumption of gasoline. The following points are bein 
examined: Forces of demand and supply as affecting the price o 
crude oil, exports and imports, deterioration in quality of crude, in- 
creased cost of refining, Improved methods, and speculative holding of 
crude and gasoline. 

The close connection between the investigation of the causes of 
high prices and of the alleged discrimination should be noted. If 
prices are found to have been raised to higher levels in some sections 
than in others, making due allowance for quality of product, freight, 
and marketing conditions, it may be inferred that an element of arti- 
ficial manipulation has entered into the advance, 

The oil industry, moreover, is an unusually complex one, The pros- 
pecting for oil, the purchase or Jease of oll oes he drilling of wells, 
and the provision of tanks for crude storage in the field, form more or 
less distinct branches of the crude-oil industry, ‘The crude oil must be 
gathered through a network of pipes to some central point for ship- 
ping, und then it must be transported by trunk pipe line or tauk car 
© the refinery. Millions of barrels are carricd by pipe line from Okia- 
homa even as far as the Atlantic seaboard. At the refinery large sup- 
plies must be stored to provide a stock of crode oil which will insure 
continuous operation. In refining, the different crudes yield different 
products, and refineries vary from the “skimming plant,” which takes 
off gasoline and sells the balance largely as fuel, to the complete 
run plant, that gets not only naphtha and gasoline, but also kerosene, 
lubricating oils and greases, paraffin, floor olis, road oils, gas oil, 
fuel oll, tar, asphalt, and coke, Then the refined products are mar- 
keted, and the larger companies own and operate tank cars and ships, 
tank stations, and tank wagons Any thorough investigation of even 
the soline situation alone involves a leration of the entire 
petroicum industry, from the production of the crude petroleum to the 
consumption of the refined products, 
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PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND PRICB. 


RE rg following table summarizes in round numbers the total mar- 
roduction of crude petroleum on the United States from 1900 
— te 1918. inclusive, and a. 1 — comparison the crude oll 1 
í the entire world during tha t period, in barrels of 42 gallons 


saa at ale monthly tank wagon prices of gasoline 
8 ) in the Bast | Bast 3 with thosc in the West (North 
entrat States), by months, 1915. 


[Cents per gallon.] 


Year. 


1 000 

5 

194, 800, 000 
2. 400 000 DAY 10.00} 11.09 11.15 
214, 000, 000 10.00 10.95 10.92 
264, 900, 000 9.86 10.57 10.64 
285, 100, 000 9. 80 10.57 10.43 
400, 000 9.85 10.57 10.38 
— 9 9.80 9.8 9.72 
345, 700, 000 9.86 9.61 9.50 
252, 500, 000 30.38 9.61 9.50 
Sr son oop we] ine} 188 
“=e 14.29] 13.45 13.64 
722727 ˙—·˙ -e 16.38 15.30 15.02 


1 Estimated. No figures available. 


From the above it is indicated that about two-thirds of the 
world’s supply is produced in the United States, 


utity of gasoline produced by refinerics reporting to the commis- 
Quantity of g Pp 0 


The tank-wagon prices referred to are the wholesale prices 
charged dealers for gasoline delivered in bulk by tank wagon, 
They are computed for gasoline having the same gravity ac- 
cording to the Baumé test (58°-60°). As freight and market- 
ing costs are included, the figures are not comparable on an 
absolute basis, but are chiefly valuable as indicating the move- 
ment of prices. 

In 1915 there was issued in the United States 2,100,000 auto- 
mobile licenses, and the estimate for 1916 is placed at 2,750,000. 
Allowing 500 gallons for each car, this will cali for 1,875,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, against 1,025,000,000 gallons used in 1915. 

Remembering that the sudden rise in price was in the fall of 


i 


* — VF 882 N. last year, when the exports were not abnormally large, the 
bot ma 22.070.421 so soron | increased cost of gasoline can not be laid to that source, and 
April.. 61, 039, 714 91,163,773 | as the production of crude petroleum throughout the year re- 
May.. 61,048,885 93,985,037 | mained constant at about 25,000,000 barrels per month, the 
sae: $0,074,308 88.618 149 | advance was not due to a shortage of raw material at any time. 
August... 58, 545, 829 92 012, «23 As a matter of fact, the amount of gasoline produced increased 
Septem 62, 337, 332 aes steadily throughout the year, and as statistics show that the 
TVT mya $e Son ozs | Cost of manufacture did not increase during that period, the only 
SSS ATK 61,242, 672 97,508,217 | logical conclusion that ean be reached is that the rise of price 


was an arbitrary one. 

As the number of automobiles and other power-driven ma- 
chines will continue to increase, every effort should be made 
to conserve the energy which propels them. 

It has been suggested that a heavy duty be levied on the 
exports of gasoline. Such a law, in my opinion, would be 
unconstitutional, and even if it were not, the quantity we send 
abroad—15 per cent of our supply—is not large enough to 
materially reduce the price, for of the amount exported only a 
small percentage would be affected by such a law and made 
available for home use. 

I believe we must seek other channels for relief. If the courts 
find that a combination to control prices exists, that combina- 
tion should be destroyed and the guilty parties given the full 
penalty of the law. It may be possible to augment the output 
of crude oil or improve the methods of producing gasoline. New 
devices for converting it into power may be invented or even sub- 


‚U—ͤ—ͤ—U Üb 


Returns not having been received as yet from several large 
refineries, the statistics in the preceding table are only approxi- 
mate. They indicate accurately, however, the movement of 
gasoline production during 1915 and correspond rather closely 
to the estimated gasoline content of the total crude production, 
which is estimated at about 1,950,000,000 gallons. 

From the following table it is indicated that we are export- 
ing 15 per cent of our production: 


Esporta of gasoline, naphtha, and bensine (combined). 


oe! pa : Bt, 7 228 000 2 3 stitutes discovered which will give us a larger supply at a lower 
April». 11] 24,259,214 | 550, 000 480,000 The Federal Trade Commission summarizes the situation as 
v 28.117, 480,000 600,000 | follows: 
July.. 22 947,973 2.005 $30" 000 The msumption of soline te raptai increasing. 
85 2.847 , 1 7 ga rapidly in 

À 33,067,432 | 390,000 000 8 
r r —.— made pro of e been generally regarded as near its 
Ces 18, 543, 754 —— 88 — — 8 7 be afforded by means 8 ech 2 a 

o 250, 000 590,000 | apor acalar keroreas VVV ae 


(b) An acceptable kerosene carburetor would ae once go a long way 
toward relieving the present shortage of gasolin 
pany et sevesioccccesacscleosenessee (c) General use of cracking eee —— gasoline is made from 

kerosene and other less valuable petroleum oils. Such cracking proc- 

esses are bet rapidly developed and promise near relief. It is prac- 
ticable to uce . from kerosene, gas oll, fuel oil, residuum 
and heavy crudes by present-day cracking processes, and no oll shoul 
be used for fuel that. has not been so treat 


.. I TA (d) Increasing the production of crude to furnish the necessar 
y su 
2322220 788. 043. 375 pites of ine but this Is not to be recommended if it increases the 


output o distillates, for which there is no market. 

In addition they refer to the possibility of opening up new oil 
fields and then in some detail give the following as an answer 
to the query: 

What new method or methods have been evolved to increase the per- 


centage of gasoline produced from the crude oil, or to cheapen the cost 
ef production in any way? 


The foregoing statistics are taken from the monthly reports 
ef the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. At the 
end it is shown that the total exports of all volatile petroleum 
products during 1915 were equal to 15 per cent of the total esti- 
mated gasoline content of all the crude petroleum produced in 
the United States during 1915. 


854 


(a) The extraction of gasoline from natural gas by compression is a 
new method. The production of gasoline from this source in five 


years ix as follows: 


3, 552, 000 

: This gasoline may be blended with heavier distillates from petro- 
eum. 

(b) The usual refinery practice is to produce a number of gasolines 
of different gravities, such as 74°, 70°, 68°, and so on down to 60° 
gravity. If refiners, instead of gee soline of different gravi- 
ties, would blend the higher grades wi ower distillates, making a 
single grade of 60° gravity, this would increase the gasoline yleld 3 to 
4 per cent, or more than 1,000,000 barrels per annum. 

(e) By Improved design of carburetors and internal-combustion 
engines, it is possible to use heavier oils than have heretofore been 
considered practicable. Six or seven years ago gasoline of at least 
70° gravity was desired, while to-day a gravity of 60° is quite satis- 
factory. This in part explrins why 10 years ago only from 10 to 12 

er cent of gasoline was extracted from Penusylvania crudes, whereas 
olay the same crude yields twice that amount; likewise Indiana 
and Oklahoma crudes are yielding double the proportion of gasoline 
to-day that they yielded 10 years ago. . 

(d) The Burton cracking process for producing gasoline (motor 
spirits) from certain low-grade troleum distillates is a process 

tented and ne eg the Standard Oil Co, The production from 
es in excess of 3, ,000 barrels per annum. ‘This gasoline output 
is equivalent to the ears, gasoline recovery from 18,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude oll containing 17 per cent of gasoline, or more than 10 
per cent of the total production of crude for the past year, exclusive 
of Culifornla. Kerosene, heavy residuum olls, and asphaltic crudes 
are not at present used in process. 

(e) The Rittman cracking process for producing gasoline (motor 

irits) from petroleum distillates was brought out by the Bureau of 
Mines in 1915. Application for patent is pending in the Patent Office. 
At the present time seven refineries in six States are installing plants 
to use this process, which not omy increases the yleld of gasoline but 
ptio for this purpose crude oll, kerosene, or any other low-grade 
distillate. 

ff) There are other cracking processes for making gasoline from in- 
ferlor olls, such a kerosene, fuel oll, residuum, etc., numerous 

atents have been issued. These other processes are at the present 

os not as promising as are the Burton or Rittman processes, but 
their further development may materially increase the future produc- 
tion of gasoline, 


In reference to the Rittman process let me state briefly some 
interesting facts. Dr. Walter F. Rittman, a resident of New 
York, an employee of the Bureau of Mines, invented certain 
processes for the production of gasoline, benzine, and toluene, 
These improvements seem certain to prove of immense value, 
and Dr. Rittman, realizing their importance, expressed a desire 
to dedicate to the people of the United States the use and en- 
joyment of the patents he had perfected. At once the question 
arose as to the best plan to pursue in handling the patents in 
order to insure the greatest benefit to the public. In a report 
from the Department of the Interior it is stated that— 


It seems wisest to have the Rittman patents so held that some 
trustee for the people shall have authority to issue licenses for the use 
of the processes under terms which will give a maximum of protection 
to the public. For example, it is the pian with regard to these patents 
to authorize their use only upon condition that the details of the com- 
mercial working out of the processes shall be available to the Bureau 
of Mines for publication whenever desirable; that the bureau shall be 
informed of improvements in the processes or in plant or apparatus for 
thelr operation; and that all such improvements which are patentable 
shall be assigned to the trustee for the people in the same manner as 


rocesses. 
; . of the Interior, as the head of the department in which 
the processes were developed and in which the administration of the 
patents should be carried on, is the most logical trustee for the people. 

Dr. Rittman desires that the benefit of his inventions, so far as they 
may be applied to oils produced in the United States, shall inure to the 

ple of the United States. Dr. Rittman is to assign all right and 

tle in his Inventions in so far as the same may apply to olls produced 

in the United States, but will retain all foreign rights and the right to 
use his processes on olls imported into the United States, 

The processes 8 to be of great value to the people of the 
United States. ‘or example, the gasoline process seems certain tly 
to increase the gasoline yleld of the oil supply of the United States. 
The crude olls produced in country have a normal gasoline content 
of from 5 to 27 r cent with ordinary refining processes. The average 
gasoline yield of United States oils is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15 per cent. The Rittman cracking process will increase this yield 
to 45 per cent by running the residuum through the still once, and by 
taking the remaining products heavier than gasoline and running them 
back through the still until no more gasoline can be obtained the total 
gasoline yield can be increased to 75 per cent. The importance of thus 
increasing the gasoline yield of the average a of the United States 400 

n 


per cent above the yield by ordinary refining processes can hardly be 
overstated, 4 


The desire of the petroleum industry to use this gasoline process has 
been so great and so many applications have been received for permis- 
sion to use the process without waiting for the issuance of a patent 
that the department has issued a number of licenses for such use pend- 
ing Merge ihe ee of the patent and the assignment of the patent rights 
to the tary. 


Yesterday the Senate of the United States by a unanimous 
vote passed the following joint resolution: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to accept as trustee for the use and benefit of the people 


of the United States assignment from Walter F. Rittman of his entire 
right and title, or of any lesser interest, in, to, and under any letters 
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patent of the United States which may be granted to sald Rittman 
under applications Nos. 29019 and 29020 for patents for certain im- 
padre enh in the manufacture of gasoline, benzene, tolueno, ete., In 80 
ar as said 8 or the letters patent issued thereunder cover 
and embrace the manufacture of such products from materials produced 
and manufactured within the United States, and the said Secretary of 
the Interior, or his successors, is hereby authorized to grant such 
licenses and take such steps as may be necessary to make such proc- 
esses available to the people of the United States: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interlor shall also be authorized to accept the assign- 
ment of any right, title. or Interest in or to any patent issued upon any 
device, improvement, process, equipment, apparatus, or other matter or 
thing 9 by any licensee the use of the said Rittman processes. 

Sec. 2. That the etary of the Interior is authorized to perform 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry this resolution into effect. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Senate upon their prompt 
action and trust the House will be equally expeditions in 
handling this subject for the situation demands our earnest and 
immediate consideration. I trust the Rittman process will give 
the benefit predicted, Announcement has just been made that 
the Maxim Munitions Co, has acquired the rights to manu- 
facture a chemical substitute for gasoline. It is to be hoped that 
the claims of the discoverer of the compound will be fulfilled, 

We must try every expedient, exhaust every means in an 
effort to reduce the cost of gasoline or find substitutes for it. 
Few subjects transcend this in importance, affecting as it does 
both our industrial prosperity and our individual welfare, and I 
hope Congress will take prompt action for relief. 


The Clarke Amendment to the Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. HUSTED, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Inn Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
A Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I regard the proposition con- 
tained in the Clarke amendment for complete and absolute in- 
dependence of the Filipinos within not less than two or more 
than four years, reserving absolutely nothing to the United 
States except the right to reserve lands and to acquire lands, 
rights, and privileges which the President may deem needed by 
our Government for naval bases and coaling stations, as unwise 
and undesirable from every standpoint. But when we couple 
with the above proposition that it is to be carried out without 
providing in any way for the nationa: integrity of the Filipino 
people after they have been declared free, it is, it seems to me, 
base and unworthy of the American people. I desire to occupy 
my time in discussing the four chief points which are urged by 
the promoters of the Clarke amendment in favor of its adoption. 
These are: 

(a) That the Filipinos desire independence. 

(b) That there is no American sentiment in favor of perma- 
nent retention. 

(e) That the Filipinos have suficient capacity and experience 
for self-government. 

(d) That the cost of maintaining our sovereignty is dispro- 
portionate to the benefits derived. 

At the time of the Spanish-American War the Filipinos had a 
real desire for Independence, based upon a good and sufficient 
reason, which we can understand and appreciate, even though 
they were not fit for independence at the time. It was the 
natural result of Spanish misrule. They desired independence 
that they might secure liberty. They wanted to throw off the 
yoke of Spanish oppression, 

When we purchased the islands and took possession of our 
property the Filipinos knew nothing about us. They were sus- 
picious and assumed the worst as to our motives und objects. 
It took several years for us to gain any measure of their con- 
fidence or cooperation, Our political and social reforms, our 
works of internal improvement, which are a splendid achieve- 
ment of colonial administration, were instituted and inaugurated 
in the face of the opposition of the people for whose lasting 
benefit we faithfully labored. 

But the time came when they realized that we were, possibly, 
partly disinterested; that we might be working, somewhat at 
least, unselfishly for their good, and they gradually gave us their 
confidence. They began dimly to realize the blessings of Amer- 
ican liberty and more fully to appreciate the substantial benefits 
of American government. With this dawning consciousness that 
a new era of justice, freedom, and opportunity was at hand, 
ushered in for them by the disinterested devotion of a great and 
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mighty people, the desire for independence measurably subsided. 
If our Government had at that time given the Filipino people 
distinctly to understand that the granting of independence was 
not a question for present consideration but for the indefinite 
future, when we were sure it would prove a blessing and not a 
curse, I do not believe there would now be any considerable 
desire for independence among the Filipinos. Unfortunately, 
however, at this time, when circumstances were working toward 
the adjustment of a harmonious permanent relationship, a strong 
sentiment for the independence of the islands developed in this 
country. It was asserted that the acquisition of the Philippines 
was a long step toward imperialism; that their retention was re- 
pugnant to our ideals and traditions; and that we should get rid 
of them at the earliest practicable. date. This sentiment has 
practically died out in America. for the reason, no doubt, that It 
was based upon a false assumption. Our Government had no 
idea of territorial aggrandizement in acquiring the islands. We 
took them reluctantly, and because it seemed the only proper 
course to pursue at the time, and the retention of the islands has 
not created among us in the slightest degree any imperialistic 
spirit. - 

The effect of it, however, was to encourage the Filipinos 
in the hope of early independence, and this hope has been fos- 
tered in many ways by the present administration of the islands. 
It is easy to understand, under the circumstances, why inde- 
pendence is a popular campaign slogan with the native poli- 
tlelans, even though it Is not based on reason and common sense, 
but, on the contrary, is opposed to the best interests of the 
country. I imagine it might be possible to create some senti- 
ment for independence even now among the people of the Ha- 
waiian Islands or Porto Rico if it was made to appear the clear 
intention of this Government to grant it in the near future, 

_It is evidently the general desire of the Filipino people to 
secure their independence, but it is certain they do not want 
the kind of independence proposed by the Clarke amendment. 
They want to go it alone, but insist that we are obligated to 
stand by and lend a hand whenever they may need help. The 
Democratic Party in the islands, in recently adopted resolu- 
tions, condemn in strong terms any policy which would “ cast 
the Filipinos adrift without adequate financial resources and 
with no protection or guaranty of national integrity.” 

It can not be denied that the desire of the Filipinos for inde- 
pendence is entitled to consideration, but it can in no sense be 
regarded as controlling In the determination of the question 
until we have satisfied ourselves that independence would con- 
duce to the best interests of the Filipinos and would also be 
consistent with our own best interests. 

The committee report asserts it is doubtful if there is any 
appreciable American sentiment in favor of permanent reten- 
tion. Little space is given to the elaboration of this point, 
and it is at best a mere conclusion of the committee based upon 
individual opinion unsupported by evidence. 1, for my part, do 
not believe it, and I know there is extensive and general public 
opposition to the granting of independence under the terms of 
the Clarke amendment. Practically all of the Republican and 
independent newspapers of the country and many Democratic 
journals actively oppose it. I have not received a letter or 
petition in its favor. I have received many urging me to vote 
and work against its adoption, and I assume that my experience 
is the same as that of the other Members of the House, 

It is urged by the committee that the Filipinos have sufficient 
capacity and experience for self-government and are therefore 
entitled to independence. 

It does not necessarily follow that independence is a desirable 
condition for all people who have developed capacity for self- 
government and who have had a considerable experience in its 
exercise. They might still be so weak and helpless, through 
lack of adequate tinancial resources and the means of protec- 
tion, as to require the support of a strong power to maintain 
their national integrity. That is exactly the position in which 
the Filipinos would find themselves if turned adrift under the 
provisions of this bill. It is evident that they fully realize it 
and expect us to furnish the needed protection. They would 
recon without their host, however, if the proponents of this 
bill had their way about it, for one of the main reasons men- 
tioned in the committee report for passing this bill is the chance 
it would afford to escape the obligation of defending the 
Islands. 

I have never visited the Philippine Islands and know nothing 
about their people except what I have read and gained from a 
few persons who have lived there. But I have gathered enough 
information to convince me that it is preposterous to claim they 
have developed sufficiently to be fit to be trusted with a full 
measure of self-government. They have made commendable 
progress during the 17 years they have enjoyed the benefits and 


privileges of our guardianship. They show a most praise- 
worthy desire to acquire education, and there are among them 
many substantia! citizens of culture and refinement who would 
be a credit to any nation. They are not among the class, how- 
ever, who are clamoring for independence, but wisely recognize 
the limitations of their people as a whole and are contented to 
remain under the benevolent restrictions of our Government, 
whereby their personal and property rights are protected, an 
efficient, economical, and orderly xdministration of civil affairs 
assured, the public health safeguarded through modern meth- 
ods of sanitation and disease prevention, and internal improve- 
ments of great and lasting value carried on in a manner and to 
an extent which would be impossible without American co- 
operation. $ 

I am in favor of giving the Filipinos from time to time as 
large a measure of self-government as they are capable of exer- 
cising wisely, but it does seem to me that we have recently 
gone at least as far, and possibly further, in that direction than 
circumstances justify; but it is surely right to err, if we can 
not be certain of the effect, on the side of liberality. 

It is also contended that the cost of maintaining American 
sovereignty is disproportionate to the benefits derived. 

We acquired Alaska from Russia for a comparatively small 
sum of money. The reason Russia gave for parting with this 
vast extent of territory was because it did not pay her. It had, 
as a matter of fact, under Russian administration, proved a 
losing venture, but it has turned out a very protitable investment 
to us. It has paid for itself many times over, and we have not 
scratched the surface of its enormous resources, It is claimed, 
and may be true, that the Philippines have not thus far been a 
profitable venture for us, but, If this is so, I believe it is largely 
due to our own fault and unwise policy. I am told that our 
present investment amounts to about $600,000.000. It seems to 
be difficult to arrive at a close approximation. We did not 
acquire the islands until December, 1908, and paid $20.000.000 
for them, From the very beginning seme opposition to their 
retention developed on the ground that it was a step toward 
imperialism and opposed to republican principles and ideals. 
The people of the islands were led to believe that some time or 
other in the indefinite future complete independence would be 
accorded them, As a result, American capital has been reluctant 
to embark in the development of the country’s resources, fear- 
ing, no doubt, that our Government would, sooner or later, aban- 
don the Islands to their fate and that American interests would 
suffer as a result. It is inconceivable to me that any American 
business man at the present time would think of investing any 
money in the Philippines, however tempting the opportunity for 
profit might appear, with a proposition such as the Clarke amend- 
ment to this bill pending in the House and having received suffi- 
cient consideration to have passed the Senate of the United 
States. 

It appears there are Members of the Senate and of this House 
who regard the Philippines as a liability and not as an asset. 
I do not believe any other great nation would so consider them. 
If they were a liability at the time of acquisition, I am sure 
that Great Britain or Germany or Japan would speedily convert 
them into a most valuable asset. On the figures it would seem 
doubtful whether they are a ilability to us at the present time. 
During the years 1891 to 1895, inclusive, the average annual 
value of American exports to the Philippines was $120,917. In 
the year 1914 we sold them products to the value of $28,571,821, 
and in the year 1915 to the value of about $49,000,000. 

The Philippine Islands are the only extensive tropical posses- 
sion of the United States. They contain approximately 150.000 
square miles. They now grow, or can be made to grow, prac- 
tically every tropical product, and with their possession and 
what we can obtain from them we could become absolutely com- 
mercially independent. 

It seems inconceivable that the American Government could 
so disregard its national duty and self-interest as to turn these 
valuable possessions adrift without reserving or acquiring in 
them any interests except such lands, rights, and privileges as 
the President may deem required by the United States for naval 
bases and coaling stations and leave them, without protection or 
guaranty of national integrity, a prey to internal disorders and 
revolutions, which their weak and helpless condition would in- 
vite, to be speedily gathered in by some foreign power, which 
would appropriate thelr trade and exploit their resources with 
much lese consideration than we have shown for the social and 
political welfare of the people. It would, however, so highly 
prize the possession of this key to the Orient that it could be 
relied upon to defend it with whatever military and naval forces 
were necessary for the purpose. Such a power would probably 
hold the islands for many years, if not centuries, to its own great 
profit and to our great shame. Especially does such a course 
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seem incredible when it must be apparent to any student of the 
Eastern question that the acquirement of dominant influence in 
the islands by any first-class power would be a greater menace 
to our peace and prosperity than the existing status or even the 
retention by us of control over the Philippine Goyernment in mat- 
ters affecting only our national interests. 


The Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, one of the dificult 
questions with which the framers of the Constitution had to 
deal was to provide a way to manage and control and make dis- 
position of the territory then belonging to the United States 
and other territory which might thereafter be acquired. At the 
time the Constitution was adopted cession had been made of the 
Northwest Territory. There was also much talk at that time 
about Canada becoming voluntarily a part of the territory of 
the United States. During the period of the Confederacy there 
had been much dispute between the different States with ref- 
erence to the disposition of the Northwest Territory and with 
reference to the attitude that the States should occupy toward 
Canada. It was the contention of some that the revenue to be 
derived from the sale of the lands in the Northwest Territory 
should be divided among the several States, and there was con- 
siderable contention as to how and in what proportion such 
revenue should be divided. As a consequence of all this, it was 
not an easy task for the framers of the Constitution to make 
adequate provision for the control and disposition of territory. 
The first draft of the Constitution contained no provision for 
this purpose. Subsequently, however, the third section of 
Article IV of the Constitution was adopted, by a divided vote, 
which has for its purpose the solution of the territorial problem, 
and this section is the only part of the Constitution that makes 
any provision whatever for the acquisition or disposition of terri- 
torial possessions, 

Section 3. Article IV, of the Constitution reads as follows: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union, but no 
new State shall formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State: nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be 


so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular State. 


The first clause of this section provides the manner in which 
new States may be admitted into the Union and how such 
States may be formed. The second clause of this section is the 
one that either gives the right or puts an inhibition upon the 
right of the United States to dispose of any territory over 
which it has taken and exercised complete sovereignty; and if 
any right is given to authorize the United States to surrender 
and dispossess itself of territory over which it has taken and 
exercised complete sovereignty, it is by virtue of the first half 
of this clause, which reads as follows: 

The Congress shall haye power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States. 

At first blush it would seem that this portion of this clause 
authorizes the United States to dispossess itself of any of its 
territorial possessions, but a close analysis of the text, consid- 
ered in the light of the authorities in construing the language 
used thercin, will raise a very serious doubt, if it does not con- 
clusively convince an unprejudiced mind, that the United States 
has no right by virtue of the language used either to sell or 
give away any of its territorial possessions. The confusion, if 
any there is, arises from the use of the words. “dispose of.“ 
These words, however, were used by the framers of the Con- 
stitution and intended by them to have quite a different mean- 
ing from that generally attributed to them by the casual reader. 
This is made clear, I think, by the decided cases involving these 
words and their legal meaning. Judge Story, in his work on 
the Constitution, in discussing this very clause, with reference 


to the attitude of the States concerning the Northwest Terri- 
tory, says: . 

To induce them to make liberal cessions, Congress declared that 
the ceded territory should be dl of for the —— benefit of the 


Union, and formed into Republican States, with the same rights of 
soverelgnty, freedom, and independence as the other States— 


And so forth. 

In using the words “disposed of” in the language quoted it 
does not mean that the United States was to dispossess itself 
of the territory in question, but that it should make disposition 
of that territory under the sovereignty of the United States, and 
describes the manner in which such disposition shall be made, 
thus showing clearly that it was never the intention of the 
United States, either during the period of the Confederacy or 
after the formation of the Union, to part with the sovereignty 
over territory belonging to the United States. It will also be 
observed that as thus used there is quite a different meaning 
that must be given to the word “ dispose” than is given to the 
word “dispossess.” “ Dispose” as used in this clause, and as 
decided in many cases, means “to determine the faith of; 
to exercise control over; to fix the condition, application, em- 
ployment, and so forth; to direct or assign for use; to exercise 
finally our power of control over.” And if this is not the mean- 
ing that was intended by the framers of the Constitution, they 
would have used the disjunctive “ or ” instead of the conjunctive 
“and” in this sentence; and instead of saying, “The Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory,” they would have said, 
“The Congress shall have power to dispose of or make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory.” 

The language used, in view of the debate upon the question 
of our terriforial possessions, clearly establishes that it was 
tlie intention of the framers of the Constitution to provide the 
manner in which our territorial possessions shall be managed 
and controlled, and to make disposition of them for such man- 
agement and control. 


It is, therefore, my contention that under this section of the 
Constitution the United States is absolutely without authority 
to surrender its sovereignty over any of its territorial posses- 
sions that have been ceded to it by treaty or that it has obtained 
by conquest and the title to which is indisputably vested in the 
United States. 

When territory is thus acquired it comes at once“ under the 
domination and jurisdiction of the United States,” and “in eases 
of confirmation or cession by treaty the acquisition becomes firm 
and stable, and the ceaed territory becomes a part of the nation 
to which it is annexed, either on terms stipulated in the treaty 
or on such as its rew master shall impose.” And after the 
acquisition of such territory under the clause of the Constitution 
we have been considering, the new master ay make such dis- 
position of the territory as it may see fit for its control and 
management under the sovereignty of the United States, 

Thus, after we acquired the Philippine Islands, legislation 
was had having for its purpose the establishment of laws for the 
control and management of the islands. Disposition of the con- 
trol and management was given under authority of the United 
States to certain officers and certain tribunals, and from time to 
tine new disposition has been made for the control and manage- 
ment of these islands by enacting laws giving the inhabitants 
thereof a greater voice in the management and control of the 
same; but all of these dispositions have been made without the 
surrender of one iota of the sovereignty of the United States. 
And if, as Judge Story says, this new territory becomes a part 
of the Nation to which it is annexed, the Philippine Islands are 
just as completely a part of the United States territory as .he 
Northwest territory was at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and just as complete a part of the territory of the 
United States as the Louisiana purchase and as all the terri- 
tory ceded to us as a result of the War with Mexico and just 
as complete as the cession of Alaska, 

Under the Paris treaty, by which the Philippine Islands were 
ceded to the United States, we took upon ourselves all of the 
obligation of ownership and sovereignty. The mere fact that 
the Philippine Islands are seven or eight thousand miles away 
and are not contiguous territory docs not alter the case in the 
least, There is no one who will dispute but what the Hawaiian 
Islands are just as completely ours and just as fully under our 
control as the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico were 
before they became States. While it is true that a territorial 
government has not as yet been established in the Philippine 
Islands, yet there Is nothing to prevent that disposition of them 
being made at any time. And there would be nothing to pre- 
yent such territories being admitted as States of the Union, 
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provided they could establish their qualifications entitling them 
to statehood. 

If we have the right to surrender our sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands to the Filipino people, or if we haye the right 
to soll them for a price to any other power, we would have had 
the same right to have sold any one of the Territories of the 
United States to any foreign power. We would have the same 
right now to sell Hawaii to any foreign power or to give to the 
people of those islands their independence. We have the same 
right to sell Alaska to any foreign power or to give to the people 
of Alaska their independence and permit them to set up a 
national government of their own. 

If by an act of Congress we can surrender our sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands to the Filipino people, what is there 
to prevent us by an act of Congress alienating a State by and 
with the consent of the people of that State? It is my con- 
tention that there ure many things that our Government can do 
that it can not undo. Under the Constitution it can admit 
Territories as States into the Union, but it can not by an act of 
Congress arbitrarily put a State out of the Union. It can pro- 
vide the manner for the naturalization of citizens but it can not 
arbitrarily take that citizenship away when once it has been 
given, The powers of the United States are limited. The Con- 
stitution itself provides “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.“ Upon this proposition, Judge Story says: 

The Government of the United States is one of limited powers; 
and no authority exists beyond the prescribed limits marked out in 
e Mente EOT EE ironies ot tha: PAETE 
States, if they have not been confided by them to the State government. 

The last half of the second clause of section 3, of Article IV, 
which reads, “And nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
any particular State,” places an inhibition against the United 
States surrendering sovereignty over these islands for the reason 
that every particular State has a vested interest in these islands. 
It is a joint owner with the United States in them, and the only 
disposition that the United States can make of them is by acts 
of Congress looking to their regulation and control. 

It has been contended by some that notwithstanding this 
inhibition there is nothing to prevent the United States from 
surrendering the islunds, getting out of them, and abandoning 
them to whatever fate may lie before them. The same justi- 
fication could be offered for our abandoning any of our other 
Territorial possessions, or in abandoning any State in the 
Union. Any such course would be a clear violation of the duty 
we owe to all our people alike, wherever they may be situated, 
and in whatever condition they may be found in any of our 
territorial possessions. Upon this same reasoning in justifica- 
tion of abandonment, we might have spared ourselves all of 
the blood and treasure involved in the Civil War, for all that 
our southern friends then asked was to be permitted to go 
in pence. 

There being no express power delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution authorizing it to dispose of the 
Philippine Islands and there appearing an absolute inhibition 
against its doing a thing that would result in impairing and 
prejudicing not only the claims of the United States but also 
impairing and prejudicing the claim of every State in the 
Union, I am of the opinion, therefore, that the United States 
Government has no legal right to surrender or dispossess itself 
of the Philippine Islands. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. 8. D, FESS; 
OF OHIO, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, of the vast annual expenditure of 
the Government, carried by the many supply bills the Congress 
is called upon to consider, the Agricultural appropriation bill 
enlists the country’s approval more generally than any other, 
Many of the great supply bills are an expenditure to keep the 
machinery in running order. The legislative, executive, and 


Judicial bill, the diplomatic bill, the sundry-civil bill, all fall 
Many are a burden which is the price of our 


in this class. 


‘limit to this demand. 


being a great and sovereign Nation, such as the Army, the 
Navy, and the fortifications bills. But the Agricultural bill, in 
a special manner, adds to the element of administration, that 
of creative and constructive research. It deals with the positive 
as well as the negative side of government. It is a good ex- 
ample of the adverse of Tom Paine’s idea that government is a 
necessary evil. His idea was that the chief function of gov- 
ernment was to forbid. Even in the agricultural realm it is 
estimated that three-fifths of the expenditure is devoted to the 
regulatory function in the administration of the various statutes 
designed to compel respect for proper conduct as outlined in the 
following enactments: Meat-inspection act, cattle-quarantine 
act, diseased-animal transportation acts, 28-hour act, virus- 
serum-toxin act, food-and-drugs act, insecticide-and-fungicide 
act, plant-quarantine act, seed-importation act, Lacey Game 
Act, migratory-bird act, and the cotton-futures act. Of the 
nearly $25,000,000 expenditure carried in this bill, at least 
$15,000,000 must be applied to prevent violations of these acts, 
designed to protect the rights of the consumers. It is quite a 
comment upon the general attitude of the trade world 

The remaining $10,000,000 is devoted to research endeavor 
and educational extension work. In this field is where the 
great and valuable work is carried on. The first is distinctively 
research, and the latter is demonstration work. Both these 
fields are distinctively governmental and are the most legitimate 
use the Nation can make of its resources; especially is this true 
of the former field—research. 

There is no doubt that some criticism is due to parts of this 
legislation. There are some departments, such as the Forest 
Service, that appear to be heavy at the top, where the overhead 
or purely administrative expense is out of proportion. 

It is also true that some phases of the preventive activities, 
such as the attempt to reduce the ravages of diseases among 
animals and crop elements, are expensive and cause doubts as 
to whether this is the very best use to make of the publie funds. 
However, the country demands these enemies must be met and 
combated, else all constructive effort will be defeated in the end. 

The chief activity of the Federal Government in this par- 
ticular realm is to discover causes and suggest remedies and, 
if necessary, prescribe, under penalty of law, that the eradica- 
tion of the various pests may be accomplished by concerted action 
of the agriculturists. Such awful loss to the farmer as was 
suffered last year by an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, 
not so much from that disease, but rather from an epidemic of 
cholera, which resulted directly from herding fat stock by force 
of the quarantine regulation of State and Nation. The total 
loss of an entire drove of fat hogs not infected by the foot-and- 
mouth disease, but an induced epidemic of cholera, the results 
of an imperfect, if not totally unwarranted, exercise of the 
police or quarantine power, should neyer again be made possible 
under law. 

This bill proposes an investigation of that particular fatality 
from which my own State suffered so frightfully last year. 
While the exercise of the power of quarantine must be a soy- 
ereign right, to which the individual must submit, yet the coun- 
try must find the way where State and Nation can cooperate to 
secure speedy action of relief, that perfectly healthy stock may 
be readily marketed with safety to the public from diseased 
meats, as well as to the individual owner from an induced epi- 
demic by inability to make disposition before the ravage reaches 
the community. 

Mr. Speaker, the most commendable features of this bill are 
those which carry to the farmer the fundamental principles of 
agriculture, those which are rapidly making the farm a scien- 
tific laboratory in production. I do not refer to those features 
designed to enable the farmer to preserve what he already has, 
but rather to inform him to increase his commodity and to find 
what he does not have. Our acreage is limited in extent but 
not in production. There are boundless spaces regarded as 
waste, either because of lack of water or other elements wanting. 
One problem is to supply water where it is possible and another 
is to find the secret of dry farming. But the greatest aim of 
governmental action is to discover the secret of soil fertility. 
The problem is to find how to make the acre produce its maxi- 
mum. This is not yet known and is the goal of the research 
man. The consumption must necessarily increase. There is no 
The production must likewise increase. 
Since the limit of acreage will be reached, the maximum per 
acre must be found. Here is the call of the scientist, and the 
Government is doubly justified in giving every encouragement 
to this field. This bill deals bounteously with this feature. 

In this connection, while there is an appropriation of $50,000 
for developing the coloring materials, and a sum which is prob- 
ably not half enough for the purpose, it would be a wise policy 
if the Government would take the one needed step to provide 
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by proper tariff legislation a protective duty so as to assure 
American capital, if it would invest, it would not be driven to 


the wall just as soon as the war is over. The country would 
in a very short time be producing, by utilizing the coking gases 
now wasted, all the dyestuff for coloring matter the people 
needed, and we would thus build up in our midst one of the 
greatest industries of which now Germany is the monopolist. 
Here is one of the very best examples of how a party will allow 
its theory to interfere with its opportunity as well as its national 
duty. ‘The Democratic Party, fully alive to the dye situation and 
as fully aware of our immediate possibilities if we would but 
embrace the hour, refuses to take the step, simply because in the 
past it has contended on the stump and in its platform that a 
protective tariff is not constitutional, What can be said about 
the dye industry could be stated in regard to fertilizer for the 
farm. This country should proceed to develop the nitrate in- 
dustry, not by an obsolete method proposed by some water 
monopolist but by the simple utilization of lost power, shame- 
fully wasted, a possibility demonstrated by the figures of my 
colleague [Mr. LonewortH}. In another field the country should 
utilize its great resources for potash. This bill, I am glad to say, 
has undertaken this object—a most commendable effort. 

The function of the Government is not completed when it 
finds the secret of production it must extend to making its 
capital able to pay American wages in the production of a com- 
petitive article. Here is one of the fundamental differences 
between the Republican and Democratie Parties. Had the Re- 
publicans control of the Government it would not satisfy itself 
in the suspension of the Underwood bill on sugar as this admin- 
istration has done, but it would suspend it on agricultural 
products which, when the European war closes, will feel a coim- 
petition from the world as never before. It would also displuce 
it by insuring a dye Industry that in time will rival anything 
known in Germany, 

The farmer must also have a better system of roads. One of 
the main demands is the proper material out of which to build 
them. This bill proposes to assist in this feature as well as to 
make demonstration of the finished road. 

This has connection with a better grading of grain and market- 
ing of the same as well as an easy currency, All these Items 
will be cared for in the near future. 

The American farmer of the future is destined to be the most 
independent as well as the most contented of our population, 
His problems are pressing, but they will find a solution in due 
time. He will not only find the secret of production, but the 
better roads, the rural delivery, the weekly and in many cases 
the daily news, the telephone and in many cases the automobile, 
the central high school, and the church will produce a social 
life not to be equaled anywhere in the world. As yet this stage 
is not reached, but it is most certainly in the future. 

This sort of legislation as herein proposed will meet with 
genuine approval by all the country, and for it I congratulate the 
committee, and especially the chairman who has labored un- 
ceasingly to bring about these results. 


Should the National Government Aid Rural Credits? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, the following appeal to facts and 
history relating to what other countries have done for the agri- 
cultural classes and what Congress should do for the farmers 
of the United States, by Mr. Clarence Poe, editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, in a general way commends itself to people 
who are earnestly thinking and striving to do something that 
will really benefit the farmers of our country. It matters not 
what method or system or plan may be devised by Congress, 
provided in its working operations it shall accomplish what is 
needed; that is, to lend money to farmers at a rate of interest 
which will enable then to live and repay the loan and to enable 
those desiring to farm to own farms and to obtain means to 
purchase farms at such a rate of Interest as will make it pos- 
sible for them to live and pay the interest and the principal in 
a given time. 

The situation of the American farmer is the most serious of 
any that confronts the American people. He is the mudsill 


and the foundation of all things material which go to the sup- 
port of life, comfort, and Juxury of the people, and by all means 
no longer should he be neglected by Congress to the extent that 
he has been in the past. 

When we give to the farming class that which they earnestly 
and seriously request and demand of us now we lay the corner 
stone for the erection of the greatest system of prosperity 
which this Nation can hope for in the future. If we neglect it, 
it not only means a gradual depression of the energies, aspira- 
tions, and hopes of the farmers of this country, but it means a 
gradual diminution of the greatest source of wealth that from 
year to year pours into the channels of trade of this country. 
I commend to all of the Members of Congress the words and 
sete embraced in this appeal of a most able and patriotic 
writer. 

SHOULD run NATIONAL GOVERNMENT Am RURAL CREDITS? 


AN APPEAL TO FACTS AND HISTORY FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON AND OUR SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 


[By Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer.] 
To President Wilson and our Senators and Representatives in Congress: 


Adam Smith, when he came to write his“ Wealth of Nations in 
1776 remarked apop it as a truism that the policy of all great nations 
since the downfali of the Roman Empire, has been more favorable to 
arts, manufacture, and commerce, the industry of towns, than to igri- 
culture, the industry of the country.” 

No one who has read history carefully can doubt that the great 
8 was right; and the tendency of our own Government sines 
KTTO, han been exactly like that of the European Governments before 

0. 

We have hoped of late years, however, that nations were beginning to 
see the ruinous folly of this course. The concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, the drift of population from the country and the over- 
crowding of cities, the development in America of that “ excessive 
urbanization ” which the histor Ferrero says is “ the disease which 
killed the Roman Empire“ and which Rider Haggard calls * the hand- 
writing on the wail of our civilization "—all these signs we hoped had 
not been lost on Governments or even on the proud who have feusted 
with our modern Belshazzars. 


RURAL CREDITS—GENUINE OR SPURIOUS? 


The chief recent evidence of an awakening has been the growing de- 
mand for having the American Government establish a modern system 
of rural credits—a demand which was solemnly included in the plat- 
forms of the Democratic, Republican, and Progressive Parties in the 


campaign of 1912. 


Now, when the farmers ot America heard those platform declarations, 
they didn’t sp ose that what was proposed was spis a plan by 
ch they could lift themselves by thelr bootstraps. They didn't su 
pose that what the Government meant to say was, “ We are going 
a little bill whereby farmers can or; associations and sell 
äs for themselves and raise money for themselves and finance them- 
selves.” If that were all, there was no use raising any racket about it 
or holding out any false ‘hopes. Any State legislature could have done 
that in half a day at any time for 50 years past—or any Congress. 
Now, let us e our tion clear. We don't want to see Congress 
give the farmers on : we don't want any gift or subsidy—not 
even the free seed with which the mails are overloaded at this season, 
We believe with David Lioyd-George, the greatest champion’ of the 
masses in Great Britain: “ To let them expect all to be done for them 
by gifts, alms, and charity is not statesmanship. This is the sort of 
thing that would create a parasite democracy such as ended Rome.” 


DISCRIMINATING IN FAVOR OF COMMERCE AND AGAINST AGRICULTURE. 


We repeat, therefore, that the farmers don't ask gifts, don't ask 
charity. But geutlemen of the House and Senate, they do ask Justice, 
and such friendly aid as Congress can give on ample security withou 
risk in getting a just system of rural credits going. And we ask you 
to inquire whetber the farmers of America bave bad justice or whether 
the proposed rural-credits bill of your subcommittee will give them 


What has happened for a hundred years? What sort of treatment 
bas the farmer had for a hundred years at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of which he has been called “the backbone in every campaign? 
(„ Backbone seems to be a good word here since it is the backbone 
that bears the burdens for the rest of the body.) Listen to the sort of 
treatment the farmer has ved from the Government : 

To distribute the money of the country, the life-blood of Prosperity, 
the Government has provided a natioual banking system—that is to say, 
a Government supposed to be founded on the basis of “ equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none has created a national bank Sys- 
tem with the following results: 

(1) The farmer was told first of all that the land itself, his real 
estate and the main source of the Nation's wealth, could not be accepted 
as collateral by Government banks; and when this rule was nominally 
repealed in the new Federal reserve act, the repeal was hedged about by 
N. be or adverse conditions, that lending on real estate by national 
banks is still practically unknown, The national banking system does 
not recognize and has not recognized the farmer's chief collateral. 

2. Not only was the farmer told that the Government money-dis- 
tributing agencies recognized commercial collateral and didn't recog- 
nize agr'cultural collateral (land), but he was also told that loans were 
ofe on terms suitable to commercial interests but not on terms 
suitable to agricultural interests. It is easy enough for the merchant 
or manufacturer to borrow satisfactorily on 90 days’ time. He “turns 
over money quickly, collects monthly or quarterly from purchasers, 
and a 90-day loan suits him. But it doesn't suit the farmer. It takes 
the farmer full 12 months even to grow-a crop; while for making pos 
manent improvements on his farm, buying needed machinery or live 
stock, porting 92 barns, silos, draining his land. etc., he must borrow, 
not for months but for years. And to all these needs and demands of 
ee the official money-distributing agencies of the National 

rnment, the national banks, have turned a deaf ear. 
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WHAT ECROPE nas DOXE FOR TER FARMERS AMERICA MUST DO FOR HERS. 


The crane in the fable invited the fox to cat with him, but served 
the food at the bottom of long-necked pitchers—and the fox got noth- 
ing. That is the sort of financial help the Government has o ered the 
farmer—help he couidn’t get at, hedged about by impossible conditions, 
both as to collateral and as to terms of loans. 

Through all the years, therefore, the Goyernment of the United 
States in its most vital relations to the ‘people—that of a distributor 
of money or credit——has given special privileges to commerce and has 
discriminated against agriculture. It has given the farmer a stone 
when he asked for bread. 

Now, what ix proposcd by the farmers of America as a remedy for 
this condition? It is proposed that n genuine rural-credits system be 
established and set in operation insuring three things: 

1. Giving land its just and poor value as collateral for loans. 

2. Insuring the low rates of Interest which such collateral should 
demand. (Under past conditions it has been true, as a president of 
the Nebraska Bankers“ Association said recently, that the farmer, with 
tbo inet pepe aah offered by anybody, has to pay the highest Interest 
of anybody,) 

3. ade long-term methods of repayment, the amortization feature. 

And im getting such a system started it is asked that the Govern- 
ment back the system, not with gifts to the farmers but with such 
assistance as will insure the system's actually working from the start 
and will at the same time safeguard the Government’s investment and 
insure repayment with interest. The plan proposed in the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill was the purchase of $50,000,000 worth of farm-mortgage 
bank bonds each year. The farmers do not care what the plan is, so 
it actually works and gives the relief.promised. They may well say 
to Congress, as Mr. Wilson said to Congress in asking for Gorernment 

d to our merchant marine: 

“Tam not so much interested in the particulars of the a m as Iam 
in taking immediate advantage of the creat opportunity which awaits us.” 

The farmers do not ask for gifts, but they do ask that, in view of 
the discrimination ey ye farmers by all past banking systems, that a 
little fiendly boost be Pry the new rural-credits system in starting. 
And this must be done if “America is to do for her farmers what Europe 
has done for hers.” It hasn't been 60 days since Mr. John Sprunt 
Hill, himself a banker of ability and chairman of the rural-credits com- 
mittee of the American commission, declared that his committee ofii- 
clally repudiated the land-mortgage theories of Mr. Moss, and added: 

“Y can say to you that in every country in Europe, where land- 
mortgage credit has been of such inestimable value in reviving agricul- 
ture, there was in the beginning some material Government aid supplied 
for putting the business on its feet.” 

WHAT OTHER NATIONS HAVE DOXE FOR RURAL CREDITS. 

Study the Federal reserve act and the national banking act, Mr. Con- 
gressman, the rediscounting features, the low interest rates allowed 
commer banks. etc,, and then see if you can look an honest farmer 
in the face and tell him that the new rural-credits bill will insure as 
square a deal for agriculture as the Federal reserve act gives commerce. 
And study the European rural-credits systems and see if the statement 
quoted from Chairman Hill, of the rural-credits committee, American 
commission, is not correct. In fact, let us consider briefly what some 
European nations have done: A 

„Germany: The Landschaften! received subsidies from the Govern- 
ment in starting. Now, the Government provides supervision and con- 
trol. Under the landschaften the farmers in Silesia pet money on land 
at 3} pee cent, adding 13 to 24 per cent a year to apply on extinguishing 

e debt. 

“ France: The Credit Foncier was subsidized by the Government and 
given a monopol for 25 years. This Credit Foneier is simply a 

overnment-subdsidized and Government-controlled bank for leading 
money on real estate. and to other land-credit institutions have ever 
made any marked progress in France.’ Interest is 4.2 per cent. Again, 
*the Credit Agricole Mutual Is subsidized by the French Government, 
money obtained from the Bank of France being supplied the district 
banks without interest, these lendiug to local associations upon suitable 


security. 

“England: In 1915 England appropriated $500,000.000 to help 
Irish tenants buy land, they to become owners by paying 33 ae cent 
a year (21 per cent interest, 3 per cent on principal) for years, 
and the writer has seen tenants who bought by this plan. The history 
of land legislation in Great Britain and Ireland Is a record of direct 
Government ald.“ 

“Russia: Russia has gone even further than Great Britain in ex- 
tending State aid to purchasers of small farms. Through land-purchas- 
ing acts 20,000,000 small holdings, to the value of over $1,000,000,000, 
were created, the Government funds so adyanced being payable on 
long time and at very low interest rates. Furthermore in 1883 the 
Russian Peasants’ Land Bank was organized. Loans to the extent of 
90 and even 100 per cent of the value of the land are made, repayable 
in from 13 to 553 years, with interest at the rate of 4 pe cent. 

“Austria-Hungary : The Government aided rural-credit institutions in 
starting, but does not buy their bonds or debentures. 

“ Switzerland: ‘Switzerland has 28 land-credit institutions owned 
or operated by the State, whose debentures are, of course, guaranteed 
by the State.’ 83 “Land Credits.“) 

“ Denmark : mark, a little country no bigger than an average 
American con donal district, ‘advanced $5,360,000, without in- 
terest, to found the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of Denmark. This 

is designed as a central institution for the landschaften. It buys 
thelr debentures. Denmark makes annual appropriations out of the 
treasury, amounting in 1909 to $1,720,000, to be lent to small holders.’ 

“Sweden; ‘The Swedish General Mortgage Bank was endowed at its 
founding with $2,144,000, and in 1890 the bank was given a subsidy of 
$8,040,000 in vernment bonds. This is a central Institution to aid 
eae local landowners’ mortgage association in the sale of their 

ntures. 


Egypt: ‘The Agricultural Bank of Egypt is controlled by the State. 
The National Bank of Egypt, clotely connected with the State, owns 
one-third of its capital stock. A 3 per cent dividend is 
the stock by the Government, and when necessary to its bonds at 
a reasonable rate of interest the Government guarantees their payment.’ 

“Japan: * Japan guaranteed a 5 per cent dividend for 10 years on 
the stock of the Kwango Ginko, or central land-credit bank of Japan. 
It also gave subsidy of $4,980,000 to the 46 local or district land banks, 
biker countless Bard ting M Tand Credi 

“Other countries: Furthermore, quoting Morgan's Lane ti 
‘South Australia, Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Qucenslaud, and New Zealand, through State land-credit banks or direct 
appropriations, make loaus to farmers.’ ” 


ranteed on 
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Moreover, it is true that in the Philippine Islands the United States 
Government itself has subscribed the stock of the Philippine Agricul- 
tural Bank ($500,009), and “among the lendable funds of this bank 
are the postal savings bank of the Sougi If Uncle Sam doesn't 
listen, therefore, whea the farmers say, “ Do for us what Europe has 
done for her farmers,” can he afford not to listen when ney say, 
“Treat us, your loyal taxpayers, as well as you treat the Filipino 
farmers, your rebellious tax eaters.” 


OUR GOVERNMENT HELPED START COMMERCIAL RANKING, NOW LET ir 
MELP RURAL BANKING, 


But It is not only true that farmers have a right to say to Congress, 
“ What Europe has done for her farmers America should do for hers,” 
but they also have a right to say, “ Help the new rural banking system 
as liberally—in proportion to the enormously increased wealth ot 
America—as cur own country helped a commercial banking system 
ust 100 years ago this year.’ We will let our able Secretary of the 

reasury, Hon. William G. McAdoo, tell what 9 In a speech 
before. the ooo of Commerce of Indianapolis, Ind., October 13, 

5, he said: 
s My illustrious predecessor, Alexander Hamilton, proposed the 
organization of the first United States Bank, with a capital of 
10,000,000. In 1791 the Congress authorized it and subscribed 
2,000,600, or 20 per cent of the capital stock. Federalists and Repub- 
licans alike yoted for it and President Washington approved it. en 
the second United States Bank was Incorporated, in 1816, Democrata 
and Federalists alike voted for it and President Madison approved it. 
The second bank had a capital of $35,000,000 and the United States 
subscribed, to $7,000,000, or 20 per cent of its capital stock.” 

We don't have to go back a hundred years, ever, to find pro- 
posals to have the Government assist a new project until it is proved 
that private capital in ample quantity will be available for the purpose. 
The President of the United States, in his message to the Congress now 
sitting, December 7, 1915, urged the importance of a greater merchant 
marine and declared for Government aid to commerce in this particular. 
His exact words are pertinent in this connection: 

Capital can not accomp!ish this task of a sudden. It must embark 
upon 1 WA degrees, as the opportunities of trade develop. Something 
must be done at once; done to open routes and develop portunities 
where they are as yet undevelo ; done to open the arteries of trade 
where the currents have not yet learned to run, smery between the 
two American continents, where they are, singularly enough, yet to be 
created and quickened, and it is evident that only the Government can 
undertake such beginnings and assume the initial financial risks. When 
the risk has pa and private capital begins to find its way in sufficient 
abundance into these new channels, the Government may withdraw. 
But it can not omit to begin. It should take the first steps and should 
take them at ones.“ 


“ PRIME THE RURAL-CREDITS PUMP!” 


What the President asks for commerce, Mr. Congressman, is what we 
ask for agriculture: Let the Congress of the United States start the 
rural banking system to work by giving its backing—not gifts, but 
loans on security it will itself approve-— until the investment capital of 
the country gets used to, and acquires confidence in, this new d of 
banking “where the currents haye not yet learned to run.” And if 
such backing takes the form even of a $50,000,000 purchase of land- 
bank bonds, as was proposed in the Hollis-Bulkley bill, the Government 
of the United States in 1916, in proportion to its strength, will not be 
doing more to help start a rural banking system than it did in 1816— 
under the direction of the same party as now—to help start the com- 
mercial banking system of a hundred years ago 

For all the reasons we have given we do not believe it Is a revolu- 
tionary proposal, judged by American traditions—on the contrary, we 
believe it is common justice and honesty—for the Government to lend 


enough assistance in the start to make sure that the rural-credits ma- ` 


chinery will work. For our lawmakers may be very sure that farmers 
in modern slang are from Missouri,” and will not be satisfied with 
any sort of rural-credits machinery, however elaborate, however beauti- 
ful to the eye on paper or to the ear on the stump, unless it actually 
works. And anybody who has ever had any ex; ence in starting a 
pump knows you must frequently put in a little water in the beginning 
to set the pump working right. What our farmers say to you, there- 
fore, pon — Congressman, is to prime the pump—prime the pump and 
set it going. 

“ What Europe has done for her farmers America must do for hers,” 
What America ken done for commercial interests America must do for 
agricultural interests. What Uncle Sam has done for rebellious Filipino 
farmer subjects he must now do for loyal American farmer. citizens, 

Congressman Lever knows the committee bill is inadequate, and hig 
amendments for Government guaranty and aid are the least that should 
be considered. 


United States Grain-Grades Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIJAH C. HUTCHINSON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this is 
one of the most important matters before Congress to-day. 
The inspection of grain is at present a farce and no one is in a 
position to know what he is going to get when he buys a cer- 
tain grade of grain. Most of the States have a department of 
trade, board of commerce, or some other body which establishes 
the grade of grain, and this grade is generally based on the 
condition of the crop; if the crop is of poor quality the grade 
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is reduced accordingly. The eastern buyer has nothing to say 
providing the seller produces the inspection certificate. 

If grain comes east by the all-rail route and is not taken out 
of the car that was originally inspected, it Is all right; but if 
it is sent east by the lake-and-rail route, and most of the grain 
received in the East is received over this route, the quality is 
greatly reduced. Every time the grain goes in an elevator the 
quality is reduced. The elevators to-day are made to leak and 
the grain has a habit of growing, so that by the time the east- 
ern buyer receives it it is hardly recognizable. If the small 
buyer buys a car of grain and does not stipulate the inspection 


he desires, he is likely to get almost anything but what he de-. 


sires. If he tries to buy eastern inspection, he will find it 
impossible unless he pays an advanced price for It. 

I was recently in Philadelphia on the floor of the Commercial 
Exchange when an inspector was trying to get through a ship- 
ment of 500,000 bushels of wheat for export. The wheat had 
been through an elevator and the elevator had leaked about 
one-half soft winter wheat. If he is successful, he will make 
about 10 cents a bushel on every bushel he gets in, and the 
buyer, Instead of getting No. 1 Duluth or spring wheat, will get 
about one-half winter wheat of a poor quality. 

This amendment is in the right direction, but I do not favor 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture so much power in the mat- 
ter, as I fear that the Secretary may not be an expert regarding 
the grading of grain. I believe that the power should be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture and two competent 
grain experts, they to have the power to appoint State inspec- 
tors, fix a grade for grain, and act as a court of last resort in 
all cases. By this means a buyer would be protected and get 
what be buys and pays for. 

I know that there will be opposition to this on the part of the 
exporters, who will advance the argument that the inspection 
of other countries will be inferior to ours; to that objection I 
can say that the buyers will soon realize that our inspection 
is better, if it is, and will be willing to pay more for our grain. 
My contention is that all grains should stand on their own merit 
and that the buyer will pay for the grain according to inspec- 
tion, providing that it is uniform, and that he can blend his 
grain to meet the requirement of this trade. Under the present 
system we buy a certain grade and take what we get and fre- 
quently can not tell what we have until It is tested in manufac- 
tured products, and then it is too late. A miller may lose his 
reputation as well as his business by unintentionally using 
inferior grades. 

We believe that the farmer sells his wheat under inspection 
and it is resold under another inspection, usually about one or 
two grades higher. Under the present system we have no 
board of last resort to appeal to other than the creatures of 

_the exchange or boards of the different States, and the buyer 
has to advance so much to procure a trial that he will 
submit to his loss unless there is a large amount involved. 


Toward Militarism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of historians 
of the future who may desire to trace through our own time the 
trend of the Republic toward a military autocracy, I desire to re- 
port for preservation in the archives of Congress that the Navy 
League of the United States, the parent of the militaristic 
propaganda in this country, has held its annual convention for 
the year of our Lord 1916, convening in the National Capital 
on Monday, April 10, and adjourning Thursday, April 13. 

All of the sessions were well attended. It was observed, how- 
ever, that the usual quota of Secretaries of the Navy and chuir- 
men of Naval Affairs Committees, as well as Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and other public officials who must depend upon the 
votes of the people for their retention in office, were conspicuous 
by their absence. To account for this phenomenon, deponent 
saith not. Nevertheless he has his own idea, 

It may be said that the convention was one of the most re- 
markable in the history of this now famous organization, not, 
however, because of anything it did, but because of what it did 
net do. One of the most striking features of the convention was 


its failure to take action on a number of matters of wide publie 
interest, the Navy League’s attitude toward which has been 
much debated. 

Extreme patriotism was the keynote of the convention. Tu- 
multuous applause greeted every expression of patriotism and 
willingness of the speakers to die for their country. Larger 
naval appropriations were advocated. The smallness of the 
Army was deplored. The general feeling among the delegates 
seemed to be that the Nation was in very grave and immediate 
danger from invasion by a foreign foe. As the sessions and ban- 
quets proceeded from day to day, the patriotism of the delegates 
grew apace, becoming more and more intense, until it appeared 
possible that the convention might adjourn, form a procession, 
march to the nearest recruiting office, and enlist in a body. 

Owing possibly to the fact that no one of the delegates thought 
to offer such a motion, however, the convention finally adjourned 
and the delegates returned to their several homes without en- 
listing, either collectively or individually. Nor, so far as can be 
learned, did any of the sons of the Navy League officials appear 
at the recruiting offices. 

In view of the fact that the Navy League officials are looked 
upon by some as models in citizenship, bravery, and patriotism, 
and that so far as is known they themselves do not deny these 
virtues, their action in failing to enlist was deplored by many 
citizens, and especially because on the very days the convention 
was in session the newspapers reported that American troops 
were far into Mexico and that their lives were in actual peril 
because of the lack of sufficient enlistments, 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Army Is still in need of re- 
cruits, and the officers and directors of the Navy League, or 
their sons, still, therefore, have a golden opportunity to set exam- 
ples in practical patriotism to the farmers and wage earners of 
the Nation by enlisting and taking their place in the ranks at 
the front. If there are any who desire to enlist, I stand ready 
to cooperate. If any of the officers or directors of the Navy 
League will communicate with me, giving their addresses, I will 
be glad to make enlistment as convenient as possible for them by 
requesting the recruiting officers of their respective communities 
to call on them. I trust they will not all speak at once. 

WHAT THE NAVY LEAGUE CONVENTION DID NOT DO. 
E maea are other things the convention took particular care not 
0: 
eh convention did not indorse the Government armor- 
p! 5 

(2) The convention did not pass resolutions placing itself on 
record in favor of taking private profit and private graft out of 
war and preparation for war through the Government construc- 
tion and manufacture of battleships, submarines, aeroplanes, 
munitions, etc., so that money appropriated for preparedness in 
the future will go into preparedness instead of principally into 
the pockets of men identified with the Navy League, which is 
where a large part of the taxpayers’ money appropriated for 

ness in the past has gune. 

(3) The convention did not deny that J. P. Morgan, for so 
many years a director of the Navy League, is the officially ac- 
credited munition agent of the British Government and one of 
the largest individual beneficiaries of war and preparation for 
war in the entire world. 

(4) The convention did not deny that the president of the 
Navy League is also president of the New York Metal Exchange 
and chairman of the board of directors of the International 
Nickel Co, (the Nickel Trust), and that because of the great 
quantities of nickel used in battleships and munitions this con- 
cern would profit probably more than any other single concern 
from the $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships which the presi- 
dent of the Navy League has been advocating. 

(5) The convention did not deny that representatives of every 
armor-plate concern in the United States are included in the 
list of the 19 men published on page 32 of the February, 1904, 
issue of the Navy League Journal, the league's official organ, 
as being the “founders ” of the Navy League. 

(6) Last, but not least, the convention did not indorse House 
joint resolution 112, which requires war trafficking firms to 
divulge the names and addresses of their stock and bond 
holders, so that the public may know to what extent the men 
who are crying out to heaven for preparation for war will profit 
financially in the event that their agitation is successful. 

WHAT THE CONVENTION DID, 

Here are some of the things the convention did: 

Called to order by the chairman of the board of directors of 
the Internationa] Nickel Co. 

Opened with prayer. 

Hissed the Secretary of the Navy, who is in favor of the Gov- 
ernment manufacture of munitions of war. 
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Heard papers and addresses advocating larger appropriations 
by Congress for the Army and Navy. 

Hissed the Secretary of the Navy some more, 

Bangueted at the expense of the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the International Nickel Co. 

Passed resolutions indorsing a naval program which will re- 
quire vastly increased appropriations, and which will also mean 
increased taxes, increased cost of living, and increased profits to 
the war traffickers. 

Reelected the chairman of the board of directors of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. president for another term. 

Adjourned. 

STATEMENTS IX NAVY LEAGUR UNMASKED " SPEECH REMAIN UNANSWERED 
IN CONGRESS. 

On December 15, 1915, I called the attention of Congress to the 
amazing extent to which men affiliated with the Navy League 
are also connected with concerns or industries which stand 
to profit from “preparedness.” These are the remarks pub- 
lished in part in pamphlet form under the title, “The Navy 
League Unmasked.” 

Although more than four months have passed since that speech 
was delivered, no Member of Congress has as yet undertaken 
the responsibility of arising in his place and attempting to dis- 
prove the statements therein contained. It is my belief that 
no one will be able to successfully disprove them, now or later, 

More than one thousand specific statements of alleged fact are 
given in “The Navy League Unmasked,” such, for instance, as 
these: That J. P. Morgan is a director of the Navy League and 
also of the United States Steel Corporation; that Robert Bacon 
is a director of the Navy League and also of the United States 
Steel Corporation; that Elbert H. Gary is a contributor of the 
Navy League and a director of United States Steel; that Henry 
C. Frick is an honorary vice president of the Navy League and 
a director of United States Steel; that George F. Baker, jr., is 
a contributor to the Navy League and the son of a director of 
United States Steel, and so on. Surely these statements are 
specific enough. If not accurate, it would appear that it would 
be a very easy matter to disprove them, showing either that the 
persons mentioned are not and never were connected with the 
Navy League as stated or that they are not connected with the 
United States Steel Corporation, 

Were I to make the same speech again, with all the criticisms 
of it before me, I would not know where to alter or to change 
it to the extent of dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” To the best 
of my knowledge and belief every statement in “The Navy 
League Unmasked ” is true and accurate. 

There are many brave souls in Congress as elsewhere, however, 
and I do not say that the Navy League will not ultimately be 
able to find one possessing the courage to buckle on his armor 
and boldly sally forth to make attack, even though it is to be 
a belated one. But to any who is contemplating it, if there 
be any such, I would give a word of friendly advice, and do it 
too, in all good faith: Be sure your armor is well buckled, for 
truth and facts are indeed stubborn adversaries, Tempests 
may blow, the heathen may rage, but “time can not change 
a line that truth hath writ.” 

One further suggestion I would make, and this also in the 
best of good feeling and sincerity, because I entertain a kindly 
and proper regard for all my colleagues and would not have a 
single one of them Imposed upon: If the Navy League insists 
upon placing upon you the impossible task of extricating it from 
the taint of its war-trafficking founders, it is only right that the 
Navy League should place in your hands the necessary evidence 
to enable you to make at least a pretense of doing it. Before 
you buckle a single buckle, therefore, or consent to do any sally- 
ing whatsoever, demand thut the Navy League arm you with 
affidavits, duly sworn and witnessed, on the subject of whether 
the names of the Midvale Steel Co., Charles M. Schwab, 
J. P. Morgan, and sundry other war traffickers are or are not 
listed on page 32 of the February, 1904, issue of The Navy League 
Journal, the league's own oflicial organ, as “ founders” of the 
Navy League. Then ask for affidavits giving a clean bill of 
henith to the heads of the Navy League not only of last week or 
yesterday, but of to-day. Inquire about the possibility of ob- 
taining an affidavit to the effect that Robert M. Thompson, the 
present president of the League, is not the chairman of the 
board of directors of the International Nickel Co., and that 
nickel is not the most expensive as well as profitable metal 
that goes into armor, battleships, munitions, and the other things 
that the league's program for “ prepardness” calls for. Ask 


for an affidavit to the effect that J. P. Morgan, for years an 
officer and director of the Navy League, is not a war trafficker ; 
that his protits from the blood-sonked battlefields of Europe do 
not run into the millions, and that if the proposed $500,000,000 


bond issue for battleships goes across he will not draw down 
still more millions! 
THE NAVY LEAGUES FOR DEFENSE? 


The Navy League has been spending large sums to tell Ameri- 
cans that it is organized for the defense of the country. 

The Navy League is deceiving the country, and its own official 
organ, the “Seven Seas” magazine, proves the deception. 

On page 13 of the September, 1915, issue, appears the true 
gospel of the Navy League. 

We read: “The true militarist believes that pacifism is the 
masculine and humanitarianism is the feminine manifestation of 
national degeneracy. * * * World empire is the only logical 
and natural aim of a nation.” 

Then, on page 28 of the “Seven Seas” for November, 1915, 
Is an enlargement upon the “defense” idea, as follows: “It is 
the absolute right of a nation to live to its full intensity, to 
expand, to found colonies, to get richer and richer by any proper 
means, such as armed conquest, commerce, diplomacy.” 

Here we have the philosophy of the Navy League. Read it 
again and again, until you realize its full significance, and its 
full danger. 

. STRANGE LANGUAGE FOR A DEMOCRACY, 

It would be interesting to know just what thoughts were run- 
ning through the mind of the writer of the following, which 
bd taken from the Navy League Journal of the issue of August, 

With the signs of social danger about us * © with capital 
and labor under strange conditions brought about by the stupen-lous 
changes in the relationship between money and men, too much stress 
can not be laid upon the necessity of inculcating into the minds of 
all, the cardinal old-fashioned principles which are the foundations of 
discipline, of respect to command, and of duty to and from subordi- 
nates. No school promotes these virtues like a sailor’s Ife; no edu- 
cation is better than that of the Navy. A smal] Navy, supplemented 


by a large reserve, will help materially to avoid future domestic strife 
and insure a victorious service. 


THE “POVERTY” OF THE NAVY LEAGUB. 


Whenever the Navy League needs big money, it gets it from 
Wall Street sources. At a little luncheon held in New York 
on June 10, 1915, $17,500 was raised in a few minutes, among 
the contributors being the J. P. Morgan estate, which is heavily 
interested in United States Steel, $2,000; R. M. Thompson, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the International Nickel Co., 
$1,000; E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, $1,000; Jacob H. Schiff, a di- 
rector with J. P. Morgan on the National City Bank of New 
York, $1,000; George F. Baker, jr., director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York and a son of a director of the United 
States Steel Corporation, $1,000; Allan A. Ryan, director of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, $250; L. L. Clarke, director 
of the war-traflicking American Locomotive Co., $250, etc. 

The New York Times of Friday, June 11, 1915, contained the 
following news item relative to the luncheon given on the day 
previous: 

The Navy League started its campaign for an American Navy second 
to none otber in the worid yesterday at a luncheon in the Recess Club, 
60 Broadway. It was attended by more than 100 well-known citizens, 
As a resuit of the discussion which followed the luncheon more than 
$17,500 was subscribed to be used for the le; 's propaganda. ‘Those 
at the luncheon included Charles Steele, L. Wilmerding, Dock Com- 
missioner R. A. C. Smith, J. F. 3 F. A. Schermerhorn, James 
Speyer, W. A. Tucker. Elbert H. Gary, eodore P. Shonts. J. C. White, 
Frederic H. Goudert, George 1. Wilson, Ogden lg Reid, J. P. Grace, 
George F leker, jr, Colgate Hoyt, William Guggenheim, Allan A, 
Ryan, Supreme Court Justice Clarence J. Sbhearn, Ralph B. Strass- 
58 J. Stevens Ulman, Wiliam J. Schieffelln. S. H. P. Pell, Malcolm 
D. Whitney, Perry Belmont. Harry a? ts Whitney, Herbert Satter- 
lee, Stewart Prosser, Mortimer L. Schiff, Col, Charles A. Fowler, W. C. 
Rieck, and James L, Kelly. 


MORE THAN $17,500 SUBSCRIBED. 


Subscriptions announced after the meeting were as follows: Frank 
Tilford, 82.500; J. P. Mor, estate, $2,000; J. G. Bennett, $2.000; 
R. M. Thompson, $1 000; Gary, $1.000; 
John Markie, $1,000; R. F. C. A. 1,000 ; 
G. F. Baker. ir. 1.000 J. H. Harding. $500 5 


* 


A. B. Forbes, 2205 W. Gu heim, $250; A. A. Ryan. $250; E. 

Meyer, jr., 8250; L. L. Clarke, $250; W. J. Matheson, $250; R. B. 

Strassburger, $100; D. de Navarro, $100; W. F. McCombs, $100; 
J. Shearn, $100, J. G. Ward, 


$ Seward 

$100; C. N. Bliss, jr., 8100; R. A. C. Smith. $100; T. P. Sbonts, 
si È. C. Hewitt, $100; M. ta Montagne, $100; J. P. Grace, $100; 
„ Kruttsehnitt, $100; O. L Mills, $100; D. A. Loring, jr., $50; anony- 
mous, $25 

Col. Robert M. Thompson, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Navy League, who presided, made a patriotic speech 
and “concluded with a reference to the proposed $500,000,000 
bond issue, of which he is an enthusiastic advocate,” 

DONATIONS FROM THE POOR ARF ALSO WELCOME. 

The league is not above accepting the smal'sst contributions 
from the poor, however, and in one of its 45 advertising docu- 
ments, entitled “What the Navy League Is Not,” avers that 
“the Navy League is, unfortunately, not a rich society, but de- 


pends on voluntary support.” 
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According to the most recent literature of the organization 
that has come to my hand, there are 81 directors of the Navy 


League, including such poverty-stricken millionaires as J. P. 


Morgan, Robert Bacon, Perry Belmont, George von L. Meyer, 
William A. Clark, the Montana copper king, and others. The 
personal fortunes of these 31 inen at the most conservative esti- 
mate aggregate $100,000,000, which is an average of more than 
$3,000,000 per director. This does not include the millions of 
R. M. Thompson, president of the league, or those of Herbert L. 
Satterlee, brother-in-law of J. P. Morgan, counsel for the league. 
It is questionable whether the views of any board of directors 
whose personal fortunes average $3,000,000 can be representa- 
tive of the attitude, feelings, and heartbeats of the great mass 
of the American people, a large portion of whom are hard 
pressed to obtain the barest necessaries of life. It is especially 
difficult, however, to imagine these gentlemen neutral on the 
question of increased naval appropriations, because to more 
than one of them the Navy League propaganda spells vastly in- 
creased incomes for them at the expense of the many. 
THE BATTLE CRY OF MAXIM. 


Have you seen that awful moving picture, “The Battle Cry 
of Peace”? 

Did you shake with fear, and tremble for your country’s 
safety? 

Did you know that while you were thus trembling others were 
calmly calculating on the fat contracts and the extent of the 
profit your fear might bring them? 

On the sereen you were told that the play was founded on the 
story of Hudson Maxim, “Defenseless America” You saw Mr. 
Maxim in the picture. He was holding something aloft. It was 
an instrument of warfare. 

Mr. Maxim was advertising his wares and playing on your 
fears which make a market for his goods. 

Mr. Maxim has something to sell—war munitions. 

The following is from the stock report of Harvey A. Willis & 
Co., 32 Broadway, New York City, November 13, 1915: 

The stock of the Maxim Munitions Corporation is the latest candi- 
date for favor among the Curb war stocks. it made its appearance this 
week at 12 and was actively traded in at 12 ıp to 143. This company 
is a $10,000,000 concern recently organized fo: the purpose of manu- 
facturing munitions of war of all kinds except explosive materials. 
* + * The company has arranged to take over the important inventions 
of Hudson Maxim for the manufacture of aerial torpedoes, bomb- 
throwing devices, aeroplane guns, etc. Mr. Maxim himself will be 
president of the company. 

The book was a fine advance notice. The picture was a fine 
follow up. Then came some swift “ patriotic” work. 

Just two weeks later, November 27 1915, the following ap- 
peared on the first page of the New York World: 

ST. Louvis, November 26.—Many members have resigned and others 
are threatening to resign from the Committee of One Hundred appointed 
by Mayor Kie: to urge the preparedness Eneo upon Congress. This 
action resulted from advertisements in St. Louis newspapers this morn- 
ing of a $10,000 000 Maxim Munitions Corporation offering stock for 
sale at $10 a share. Hudson Maxim appeared two days a before 
the Business Men's League to urge support of the national defense 
program. 

“That's a pretty swift . said former Solicitor General of 
the United States Frederick W. Lehmann in announcing his refusal to 
serve on the committee. 

“One can not help suspecting an ulterior motive,” said Judge H. S. 
Caulfield in declining to be a committeeman. 

“If the activities of tne National Security League, at the instance of 
which ‘the committee was appointed, the appearance of Mr. Maxim and 
the promul tion of the advertisement can be connected, it is treason- 
able,” said John H. Gundlach, former president of the city council and 
member of the committee. 

Here we have a sample of the “patriotism” that is directing 
the “preparedness” campaign, spending huge sums, carrying its 
poison of fear into every part of the Union. 

It is time for every man and woman of the United States to 
get angry, to fight this misrepresentation and deception. Pass 
the facts on to your doubting or unconcerned neighbor. 

Think, write te your Congressman and your two Senators 
to-day, and, when the time comes, vote. Demand that private 
profit and private graft be taken out of war and preparation 
for war through the manufacture by the Government itself of 
all battleships, submarines, aircraft, guns, and munitions. Once 
this policy is adopted, the professional big Navy boosters will 
quickly lose their ardor. Your livelihood, your peace, your life 
and the lives of your children and the life of the very Republic 
itself depend upon the crushing of the head of the serpent of 
militarism. 

THE PEOPLE SENSE THD DANGER IN MILITARISM, BUT AS SET DO NOT KNOW 
EXACTLY HOW TO ESCAPE IT, 

There are countless thousands of men and women in the United 
States who view the trend of the Republic toward militarism 
with the gravest apprehension. They know that militarism is 
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the most dangerous menace that any republic can face, for it 
has been destroying republics ever since there have been such 
institutions. They know, too, that militarism is equally danger- 
ous whether it is labeled militarism or labeled something else. 

Militarism and democracy never have and never will make 
good bedfellows in a “cradle of liberty“ such as ours. Either 
democracy must kick out militarism or militarism will kick out 
democracy. It is for the people of the Nation to say which is to 
go. The fight is to be ultimately to the death of one or the other. 
And the patriots for profit are powerful, for they have their 
friends everywhere in public life, Leading the fight for the 
militarists are not merely the captains of Wall Street, but the 
captains of the captains of Wall Street. 

But it is unnecessary to point out which side privilege is on. 
The greedy predatory interests of this Nation were never before 
so solidly arrayed on one side of an issue as on this. These 
money changers of Wall Street have never done anything for the 
American wage earners or the American farmers except exploit 
them. Are the latter now ready blindly to follow them into the 
spider's web of militarism to be exploited on a more gigantic 
scale than they are even now being exploited? 

The war-trading capitalists would not only make the taxpayers 
pay for war paraphernalia to-day in cash from their wages, but 
to-morrow, if it meant still greater profits, there is no reason to 
believe they would hesitate to bring about conditions that would 
force our citizens to take up the arms they had sold them and 
march off to the “armed conquest” the Navy League's official 
journal says is the “ proper means” by which the United States 
should reach its full destiny. 

War, however, is not the only danger that militarism holds for 
a republic. In war with a foreign nation a republic has at least 
a fighting chance for its life. The vital danger in militarism to a 
republic is the evergrowing burden of taxation which is placed 
on the backs of the producers to finance it. It is not the in- 
ereased appropriations of one year, or of a five-year program, 
that can swamp us, but the policy of an increase next year to 
the Increase of this, the increase the year following to those of 
the preceding year, and so on and on and on. The tree of mii- 
tarism flourishes like unto the green bay tree, ever sending out 
new roots and branches. 

Americans do not need to look across the seas for evidence 
of the power of a military machine to enlarge itself. The War 
Trust has ever been the Sacred White Cow in our own Capitol. 
The watchword has ever been, when some legislator sought to 
interfere with its steady growth, “ Hands off the Sacred White 
Cow!” Month after month and year after year this Sacred 
White Cow has stood with its feet in the public trough at Wash- 
ington, gorging itself on the dollars of the taxpayers. The more 
this Sacred White Cow is fed, the larger it grows, and the 
larger it grows, the more it eats. Unless this beast is given a 
changed diet or unless it is driven away from the public crib 
and slaughtered, it will ultimately impoverish the Nation. 

It is not a sufficient answer to say that the country is also 
growing, for the increase in expenditures are far in excess of the 
increase in population. For instance, the population of the 
United States in the last seven years has increased 12 per cent. 
In the same time our national expenditures have increased 50 
per cent. And the Army and Navy increases now proposed make 
our previous increases look cheap. 

Statement showing the amounts appropriated for the Naval 
Establishment for the fiscal years 1891 to 1915 inclusive: 


peor Ah ee te $24, 610, 501. 64 0 
1892 ___ Z 32. 706, 004. 50 "56 
1893 ___ — 28) 972; 347: 68 | 1 31 
{goa 22.467. 0G 79 
1895 —.— 25. 747, 451. 59 40 
1896 _ — 30. G28, 421. 64 01 
1897 ___ — 80; 952; 494. 22 33 
1898 ___ — 21, 122. 495. 88 21 
1899 (Spanish 14 

War) 109, 978, 960. 86 42 
90 50, 016, 711. 61 é 38 
90 65 094, 484. 00 145. 734. 143. 03 

81. 710. 906. 73 


241, 449, 151.9 


EXPENDITURES OF THE URINCIPAL WORLD POWERS. 


Congressman Monpett, of Wyoming, In a speech in the House 
December 17, 1915, gave the following figures showing the ex- 
penditure for the armies and navies of the world: 


Total 10 expenditures, 1901-1912: 

popile ys ee ad De E ee i Se ee $1, 616, 89S. 165 
Germany È - 1,756, 453, 041 
1, 774, 631,558 
2, 486, 12, 900 


1, 331, 821, 032 
354, 055, 078 
TBY, 242. 188 

1, 981, 209, 088 


ARMY AND NAVY 
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Grand total for Army and Navy, 1901-1912: 


United States 2 | $2, 984, 719, 197 
6 ͤ—— es Se ey ee ==> 2,110,508, 119 
6. ̃ ͤ —ͥ—U— . ⅛²——— ‚———— , 8 
A re se aa aera Op SB ka OO SOO, 


It is not a single year’s increase in appropriations that is dan- 
gerous, but the policy of militarism, and it is equally dangerous 
whether it is called militarism or “ preparedness.” Once the 
policy is adopted, it is but a matter of arithmetic to figure out 
the length of time a republic can stand. When the cost of the 


upkeep of the military machine makes it necessary to place snch 
a tax on the things the people eat, wear, and use as to make It 
impossible for a wage earner to support himself and fumily of 
little ones on his wages, all the battleships and all the machine 
guns in existence will not be able to protect a democracy. 

The real menace which confronts our Republic is not the one 
the Navy League is pointing to—invasion of our shores by hostile 
peoples from beyond the seas. It is the menace of militarism 
which the Navy League itself is endeavoring to foist upon this 
Government. 


. GROWTH OF UNITED STATES ARMY IN 25 YEARS. 


Statement showing actual strength of the Reyular Army, Hos, Corps, 3 „ and Philippine Scouts on June 30 for the fiscal years 1891 to 1915, both inclusive 
and the appropriations — for 3 of the Army and for fications and other works of defense for the same casted i 7 
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54,373 88, 
55,719 50, 
50,995 54, 
63,098 | 63, 
71, 208 | 75, 
67,435 | 71, 
4 70,001 | 74; 
4, 77, 835 | 82, 
4 75,321 | 70, 
4, 79,917 | 84, 
4 87,384 | 92, 
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725 „945, 303. 61 
760 109, 137. 55 
738 2, 508, 755. 94 
277 032, 521. 20 
728 |. 24, 638,315 22 -| 2, 3x0, 140. 9L 
707 23,393, 247.97 | 9,119, 274 
710 23, 433,610.73 | 9,426, 005. 33 

3.245 12, 563, 391. 09 

3,368 |. 

7285 

4,042 

3,032 

3,030 

3,059 

3, 196 

3,319 39 2 

3, 531 5,278 5,394 | 82,03, 00 19 

3, 461 5,586 5,746 | 93,695,599. 31 773. 

3, 403 |. 5,336 : 111,511.37 

3,453 5,401 | 5, 580 4 5,653, 373.0 

3,496 |. csc. 20s „5,430 5,660.| 91,671,047.07 | 5,531, 191. 3) 

3,419 5,403 5,583 | 95, 167,711.29 | 9, 01. 325.6) 

4,035 5,096 5,273 | 99,094,845. 93 103, 632. 93 
993 182 5,430 §,612 83, 701,81 71 | 11,304,072, 03 
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1 Statutes at Large, vol. 24, p. 435, provides that the enlisted men of the Hospital Corps “shall not be included in the eſteotivo strength of the Army nor counted asa 


part of the eallsted force provided by la 


b w, 
3 Statutes at Large, voi. 37, p. FA provides that the enlisted mon of the Quartermaster Corps shall not be counted as part of the enlisted force provided by law,” 


IF THERE IS ANY DOUBT ON THE SUBJECT, WHY NOT REPORT H. R. 112 AND 
LET THB FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES? 

The present propaganda for excessive appropriations for the 
Army and Navy is the-child of the Navy League, and the Navy 
Lense is and always has been the child of armor and munitions 
makers. 

If Congress doubts it, why does not Congress investigate the 
matter for itself? Why not let in the light? Why not? Why 
not turn the congressional searchlight not only on the question of 
whether the “ preparedness” agitation is the child of the muni- 
tions patriots, but on the riddle of what our Army and Navy 
officials have been doing with the $240,000,000 of the people’s 
money that Congress has been appropriating annually for “ pre- 
paredness ? Why not turn on the light? 

On January 19, 1916, I introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution which, if adopted by Congress, will effectually 
turn on the light. It will settle all uncertainties by allowing the 
facts to speak for themselves. On the same day this resolution 
was introduced the Rules Committee of the House held a hear- 
ing on the subject of an investigation. But up to this time no 
investigation has been ordered. Or, stated in another way, an 
investigation has not been permitted. 

The resolution is known officially as House joint resolution 
112. It is not known to the American people, however, either 
by that number or any other, for it is not known to them at all, 
as resolutions of this character are not published generally by 
the newspapers advocating big “ preparedness” appropriations. 
There are exceptions, of course, but as a general rule the public 
is getting but one side of the “preparedness” issue, For the 
benefit of those who insist upon having both sides of the ques- 
tion, I will insert here the resolution in full: 


[House Joint Resolution 112.—Introduced by Representative CLYDE II. 
Tavenner, of Illinois, and referred to the Committee on Rules. 


Whereas more than 8200.000,000 raised principally by taxing the things 
that the people eat, wear, and use, have been expended annually on 
the Army and Navy, under the general assumption that in return for 
Sees expenditure the Nation was being reasonably pre- 

red“; an 

Whereas it is now being generally asserted in many quarters that the 
Nation is pitifully “unprepared,” the specific charge having been 
made on e floor of the House of Representatives, by a ember 
thereof, that “If war were to break out to-day, it would be found 
on our roast defenses have not suficient ammunition for an hour's 

ght; an 


Whereas it has also been char, in the Congress that millions of dol- 
Jars of public funds have n wasted by the payment to private 
manufacturers, by Army and Navy officers, of from twenty to sixty 
per centum more for large quantities of Army and Navy supplies than 
he same could have been obtained for through their manufacture in 
Government arsenals and navy yards; and 
Whereas President Wilson, in a message to the Congress on December 
eighth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, said that. Like good stew- 
ards we should so account for every dollar of our appropriations as 
to make It Fo dpa evident what it was spent for and in what way 
it was spent”; an 
Whereas the profit incident to the manufacture and sale of arms, arma- 
ment. and munitions of war bas a tendency to corrupt public opinion, 
international peace, and prevent a peaceful settlement of dis- 
utes between nations ; and Inasmuch as it ought to be made imposst- 
e for any person or corporation to make money out of war; and 
uch as the Government should, for its own safety and protec- 
tion, manufacture all arms, armament, and munitions of war for the 
equipment, construction, and use of the Army and Navy, to the end 
that it may be independent of individuals and corporate interests; 


Whereas there has been public criticism of the action of ex-Army and 
ex-Navy officers who after resigning or retiring have taken employ- 
ment with concerns having dealings with the Government; and 

Whereas it has been cha that supposedly secret plans and designs 
worked out by officers and 3 of the Navy Department at pub- 
lie expense for exclusive use In American battleships were furnixbed 
to y private firm to be embodied in battleships for another nation ; 
ani 

Whereas it has been cbar that the Navy League, an organization 
active in agitating fer increased naval expenditures, has among its 
founders, officers, members, and directors persons who are or 5 
been officers, directors, or stockholders of war-trafficking firms or con- 
cerns which stand to profit financially from the increased naval ap- 

ropriations be agitated by said Navy League ; and 

whereas hearings by the lobby investigation committee of the United 
States Senate in nineteen hundred and fifteen revealed that Senators 
now in office were stockholders of war-trafficking firms and concerns 
which profit financially from Government appropriations for the Army 
and Navy; and 

Whereas any or all of the divers matters heretofore mentioned may 


bear on the alleged wasting of public funds and the alleged bin vo 
ons’ 


paredness of our Nation in te of the enormous approprlat 
made oy Congress annually; an 

Whereas it is deemed advisable to gather the facts bearing on the afore- 
said conditions and charges, or in any way or manner relating thereto 
or to any of the subjects above mentioned, as a basis for remedial 
and other legislative purposes: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of Amcrica in Congress assembled, That a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, to consist of six Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of the Senate and six Members 
of the House of Representatives to be appeinted by the Speaker of the 
House, is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed— 
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First. To Investigate fully and inquire into each and all of the above- 


recited matters and into any matters and subjects connected with or 
appurtenant to or bearing upon the same. 

econd. To investigate fu y and inquire into— 

(a) The total amounts paid to private manufacturers for guns, am- 
munition, torpedoes, powder, armor plate, submarines, battleships, and 
other equipment and supplies used by the Army and Navy in ‘large 
quantities for each year since eighteen hundred and eighty-seyen, and 
approximately what the saving would have been to the people if the 
capacity of Government establishments had permitted the complete 
Government manufacture of said equipment; 

(b) The extent of the economy or extravagance which has resulted 
from the Government manufacture of Army and Navy eupnea of 
any sina whatsoever which the Government is now engaged manu- 
acturing ; 

- (c) The most feasible plan of acquiring or constructing manufac- 
turing plants of sufficient capacity to supply the Army and Navy with 
alt ee ee and munitions of war, including ships and their 
equipment ; 

(a) The probable cost of such manufacturing plants, taking into 
account both present and future military needs; 

3 79 The proper locations for such manufacturing plants; 

t) The necessary legislation to prevent either persons or corpora- 
tions from engaging or continuing in such manufacture and when such 
legislation should take effect. 

Third. To investigate and report the extent to which Army and Navy 
officials on the retired list, or who have resigned from the Army and 
Navy, are now connected, or have eyer been connected, with concerns 
having dealings with the Government. 

(a) Or to investigate any alleged connections, direct or indirect, be- 
tween any Army or Navy officer, either on the active list or the retired 
list, and concerns which now have, or have had, dealings with the 
Government ; 

(b) Whether any Army or Navy officers on the pay roll of the Govern- 
ment, either on the active or retired list, are now, or ever have been, in 
any contract by which they are, or were, to receive royalties on imple- 
ments of war sold to foreign Governments. 

Fourth. To compile a list of ex-Army and ex-Navy officers employed 
by private concerns and the names, places, and character of the business 
engaged Bi by the concerns with which said persons are, or have been, 
conn 5 

Fifth. To investigate and report the circumstances under which any 
private concern has been able to obtain plans and specifications from 
—7 Navy Department for use in constructing battleships for a foreign 
nation. 

Sixth. To investigate the quality of work of any character supplied 
the Government by private concerns or the circumstances involved in 
connection with the making of any contracts between the Government 
and any private concern. 

Seventh. To ascertain the extent to which individuals who are, or 
who have been, founders, directors, officers, life members, or contribut- 
ing members of the Navy League, or similar organizations, are, or have 
been, stockholders, officers, directors, or rel e of concerns which 
stand to profit from the increased appropriations for the Army and 
Navy which are being advocated by the Navy League or kindred 
organizations. 

Eighth. To inquire into the organization, membership, expenditures, 
receipts, and sources thereof of Labor’s National Peace Council, or any 
organizations which have been active in the propaganda for or against 
an embargo on munitions of war or the proposed increases in the Army 
and Navy of the United States. 

Ninth. To ascertain the extent to which Members of Congress; both 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, own, 
hold, or control, directly or indirectly, or have ever owned, held, or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, at any time during their membership 
in this or any preceding Congress, stock or bonds in any concern or 
concerns which are now or have been engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions of war, 

Tenth. To ascertain the extent to which Members of Congress, both 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, own, 
hold, or control, directly or indirectly, or have ever owned, held, or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, at any time during their membership 
in this or any preceding Congress, stock or bonds in any concern or 
concerns which have profited financially by virtue of contracts for 
munitions, armament, ships, or other supplies or materials, under 
moneys appropriated in the Army, Navy, fortifications, sundry elvil, 
or other n bills, or, if deemed advisable, to require Army 
and Navy officers or any person or persons who have taken an active 
part for or against increased Army and Navy appropriations to testify 
as to their holdings of stocks or bonds. 

Eleventh. To require munitions concerns or firms which have ob- 
tained contracts for materials of any character under Army and Navy 
appropriations to furnish sworn lists of its stockholders and bona- 
holders on June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen, or such other dates as it may designate, 
or to require stock brokers to furnish lists of those for whom they have 
bought or sold stocks or bonds, 

t said joint committee be authorized to take testimony, have the 
power to administer gaths and to send for persone and papers, and to 
compel witnesses to attend and testify, and to report at the earliest 
Peery ne date, or to make partial reports at intervals of time durin 

e course of proceedings if in the judgment of the committee suc 
action appears advisable, and be authorized to sit by subcommittee or 
otherwise during the sessions or recesses of Congress at such times 
and places as it may deem advisable, and to employ such clerical and 
stenographic assistance as it shall deem necessary; to order such print- 
ing and binding done as may be required in the transaction of its bust- 
ness, and to incur such expenses as may be deemed necessary, all such 
expense to be paid in equa 1 out of the contingent funds of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman of the committee and approved by the proper committee 
of each House: and that the hear'ngs of this committee be open to the 
public: Provided, That any Member of the House or Senate who is in 
this, or has been in any preceding Congress, a member of the Military 
Affairs, Naval, or the Appropriations Committee of the House or Senate, 
or has held, owned, or controlled, directly or indirectly, during this or 
any preceding Congress any stock or bonds in concerns which have 

rofited under Army or Navy appropriations, or whose relatives, either 

blood or marriage, have held, owned, or controlled, directly or in- 
directly, bonds or stock in such concerns, shall not be eligible for ap- 
pointment on the committee herein provided for. 


MARTIN DIES POINTS TO THE DANGER OF MILITARISM, 


I desire at this point to quote from the speech of Congressman 
Martın Dies, of Texas, the kind of a speech that the great news- 
papers of the country as a general rule do not publish, for it is 
not conducive to the creation of a military autocracy in this 
country: 

When our form of government was in the process of molding the im- 
mortal sages who sat in judgment upon the lessons of history and the 
experiences of mankind chose for us a republic of peace in preference 
to an empire of grandeur. These learned men were profound students of 
the world’s 8 They were familiar with the principles of all forms 
of government, They were not orant of the splendor which follows 
in the wake of great armies, great battles, and great generals; but they 
preferred peace and happiness tn the homes of the people to the splendor 
of armies and military establishments. These founders knew that :nili- 
tarism would destroy free vernment, and they were happy in the 
knowledge that our isolat situation made great armies and great. 
generals unnecessary. Providence rendered us secure from the wars of 
the Old World. Great oceans lay between us and the trampling soldiery 
of Barone We occupied the one spot of earth for the successful estab- 
lishment of a republic and the pursuit of the arts of peace. 

On yesterday, the anniversary of the immortal Washington, we heard 
the wisdom and the greatness of that revered patriot extolled in eloquent 
terms. Let me take a sentence from the Farewell Address of Washing- 
ton and propound it as an interrogatory to the membership of thts body: 

“Why forego the advantages of so liar a situation? Why quit- 
our own to stand on 5 hy, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of rope, entangle our ce and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, honor, or caprice y” 

Bat we seem to have forgotten the admonition of the fathers. We are 
ro longer satisfied to stay upon our own shores and pursue the avoca- 
tions of peace and the enjoyment of liberty. 

s . > * * s * 

The generals and the admirals shake their heads ominously and hint 
at war; the heads of the great supply committees that spend the people’s 
money crf Abe in their seats and cry out in trembling accents for. more 
money with which to purchase powder and shot, guns and ships, arms 
and armaments. Ah, Mr, Chairman, the great trouble with us is that 
we are pursuing a policy which we know is likely to bring war. |[Ap- 
plause.] If we were attending strictly to our own business, there 
would be no excuse for all these mock heroics about war, and there 
would be no excuse for spending these fabulous sums of money taxed 
from the labor of the people. ister: ves ample proof of the fact 
that military men are prone to exert influence against peace. War is 
their game, and naturally enough, they fret and chafe at piping times 
of ce. There can be no Alexanders and Hannibals without attles, 
and there can be no battles without war. If we listen to our generals 
and would-be generals, every appropriation bill will bristle with war 
preparations, and there will never be an end of it until there is a soidier 
upon the back of every citizen and the neglected implements of hus- 
bandry lie rusting in the fields, while their former users burnish bayonets 
and black boots the camps of an army. 

$ 7 s * s > * 


Tam not a pessimist, Mr. Chairman, but history does not encourage me 
to hope that our free institutions will long survive the time when the 
military shall de made paramount to the civil affairs of our Government, 
When we send great armies away to oppress our neighbors they will 
return to oppress our own people. 

Rome sent Cesar and soldiers to conquer the barbarians, but he 
returned with his army to destroy the last vestige of Roman liberty and 
seat himself upon a throne. The people of France, in more recent times, 
employed Napoleon to lead a grand army against the neighboring 
peonia of Europe, but when the conquering general came back to France 

e 8 overthrew the young publie and crowned himself Em- 
peror with his own hands. Your great generals are not Democrats; 
they are not Republicans, They are autocrats who despise the ciyi! au- 
thority and hate the democratic principle of eqnality. 

Mr. Chairman, the principles of liberty and equality can not live 
in the military atmosphere. If we would go forth to conquer and 
achieve military renown as the Romans did, we must expect the fate 
which befell the Roman Republic; if we would have a Cæsar to point 

sword against our nee bors, we may expect that he will at last 
turn that sword upon us, e can not have the glory of a strong govern- 
ment without pay the penalty in ruined liberties. [Applause.] 

* * * * * * * 


But this is no time to talk of war. This is no time to talk of a 
great standing army. Great God, with fifteen or twenty millions of 
men in Europe grasping their swords ready to strike at their brothers 
and neighbors, does my friend from Massachusetts not find enough 
of that sort of thing? We read of the wars of the world, of the 
mightly Persian hosts; we read of the mightly hosts of Xerxes; we 
read of Napoleon's brilliant campaign with con rege but when we 
look just across the ocean to-day and tchold that which is occurring 
there, it seems to me that the martial spirit of even my friend from 
Massachusetts would find enough to satisfy itself. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, preat armies are never justifiable except in defense 
of liberty cr to strike from the hands of men the shackles of oppression 
and of tyranny. [Applause on the Democratie side.]! I would fear to 
trust the destiny of this Republic in the hands of admirals and gen- 
erals. Their game is war. The glory that they shall get, if they get 
glory, is from war. I am willing to haye a small aimy as a sort of 
police force. I am willing to have as good a navy as we need to protect 
our commerce and our country. But, Mr. Chairman, I dread the day 
that the military power shall take precedence over the civil power in 
this Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Can you point to 
a nation of militarism that maintained the liberty of the people?, 
Liberty can not live and breathe in an atmosphere of war and military 
power. O God of this world, 145 us this one spot upon which to 
maintain a free government. Applause.) Separated from all the 
warring nations of the earth by broad oceans, separated from our 
neighbors by almost impassable barriers, it would seem that God had 
planted this great people here to work out a shining example of liberty. 

hope we may never again hear the tramp of soldiery upon these inde- 
pendent shores. f 

* * . * * . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes what I wanted to say. It isa 

subject that I have always felt deeply about. I Jove this Republic; I 
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love liberty; I hate armies; I hate despotism. I would not bunch the 
tears of a nation to make a diadem for a king. I am always thinkin 

of Napoleon and the hundreds of thousands of French sants an 

French soldiers that lay dying on the snow-capped hills of Russia dur- 
ing his retreat. I care nothing for Charlemange and all his 
be divided-among his crazy sons. But, Mr. Chairman, I have 
that this Republic, standing out single and alone in the world, where 
men could have government based on the consent of the verned, 
should yet belie the history of the world and leave a proof that men are 
capable of this sort of government. 


WORLD'S HISTORY SHOWS THAT A PROFESSIONAL SOLDIERY IS NOT THE 
f SOLDIERY OF HUMANITY AND LIBERTY. 

Ii is the custom of the Navy League and similar so-called de- 
fense teagues to sneer at the citizen soldiery. With loud acclaim 
they decry its efficiency. But what does history say? It tells us 
that the citizen soldiery has been efficient enough to establish 
liberty wherever it has been established and to dethrone op- 
pression and tyranny wherever and whenever it has been de- 
throned. 

It is true that at times George Washington lamented the raw- 
ness of his troops, But what soldiery other than a citizen 
soldiery would have left its bloodstained footprints in the snow 
and ice at Valley Forge? Who believes a professional soldiery 
would have left them there? The raw, untrained troops of 
George Washington, the citizen soldiery that followed the Father 
of onr Country, were efficient enough to defeat a vastly superior 
force of highly trained and efficient professional troops. A 
citizen soldiery is simply the soldiery of humanity, while a pro- 
fessional soldiery has ever been the soldiery of the exploiters of 
the human race. When the. cause is sufficiently worthy, when 
humanity has been oppressed to a point where it can stand òp- 
pression no longer, all the militarism in Christendom will not be 
able to resist a citizen soldiery. One may as well talk of resist- 
ing the tides of the sea as to resist a justly provoked citizen 
soldiery, 

A professional soldier will fight for any cause, whether it be 
right or wrong; that is, a well-trained, highly efficient profes- 
sional soldier will. He will turn his gun upon his own country- 
men. They have even been known to turn their guns, at the 
command of a superior officer, upon defenseless women and chil- 
dren. Throughout the ages the professional soldier has been 
used principally as a prop for established wrong, and to hold 
labor in subjection for exploitation by the rich and powerful. 
But a citizen soldier will volunteer only when he approves of 
the principle he is to fight for. He is then ready to perish for 
the cause, and the history of the world bears striking proof of 
the superiority of such a soldier, man for man, over the merely 
professional fighter, 

MINUTEMEN ARE PREPARING TO FIGUT TO SAVE THE REPUBLIC FROM 
MILITARISM, 

Everyone at all in touch with public sentiment knows there 
are citizens of all political faiths in every nook and corner of 
the Nation that-sense the danger in the suddenly emphasized 
issue of militarism, and who are thoroughly awake to a realiza- 
tion of the nearness of that danger. Everywhere there are 
patriotic Americans who love their flag and all that it stands 
for, und are willing to give not only their votes, but their lives 
if necessary, to keep it flying for them and their children and 
their children's children. And there are other millions of the 
Republic's citizens who are not awake to the perils of militarism 
who will be awakened. Publie sentiment, the great sleeping 
giant, is slowly but surely stirring. Thoughtful citizens are be- 
ginning to throw off the lethargy which has held them. Every- 
where throughout the length and breadth of the land strong men 
are beginning to lift their voices, calling to their patriotic 
countrymen to awaken. It is to be a battle, not with bullets, 
but with ballots. Therefore it may be a long one, covering years 
to come. 5 

To-thiy, however, is the day for each man and woman to open 
the campaign. No matter what your rank or station, no matter 
whether you live in the thickly populated city or far out on the 
range, begin to-day systematically to awaken those with whom 
you come in contact. Practically all that can be done for the 
present in Washington has been done. Therefore, men and 
women of America, the fight now is really in your hands, 

Answer the militarist’s challenge to your patriotism by a pa- 
triotism that is greater than his. Instead of needlessly dying 
for your country, live for it, firmly resolved that this, the migliti- 
est Republic of all history, and still the one great political hope 
of the world, shall not perish on the rock of militarism, the arch 
eneliy of republics throughout the ages, 

BOTI BIG PARTIES RUSHING TOWARD MILITARISM WITH A SEVEN-LEAGUE- 
BOUTS STRIDE, 

Just at the present time, unfortunately, the only difference be- 
tween the two old parties on the new issue would appear to be 
little more than the difference between tweedledee and tweedle- 
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dum. So far only the Republican voters of Michigan and 
Nebraska have had an opportunity to express their views. And, 
considering the fact that Democratic platforms in times past 
have denounced militarism and favored the reduction of the 
Army, there would appear to be justification for the belief that 
there is even a stronger sentiment against militarism within 
the rank and file of the Democratic Party than within the Re- 
publican Party. 

One of the principal planks in the Democratic platform of 1900 
was as follows: 

MILITARISM OPPOSED, 7 


It means conquest abroad and intimidation 
and 1 mye at home. It means the strong arm which has ever been 
fatal to free institutions. It is what millions of our citizens have fled 
from in Europe. It will impose upon our peace-loving eos a large 
standing army and unnecessary burden of taxation, and will be a con- 
stant menace to their liberties. A small standing army and a well- 
disciplined State militia are sony suficient in time of peace. This Re- 
public has no place for a vast tary service and conscription. 


The Democratic platform of four years later, 1904, contained 
the following: 


We oppose militarism. 


ARMY. 


We favor the reduction of the Army and of Army expenditures to the 
point historically demonstrated to be safe and sufficient. 


AS EUROPEAN POWERS DAILY WASTE THEIR STRENGTH, THE UNITED STATES 
GROWS STRONGER IN PROPORTION, 

But, argue the militarists, we are in far greater danger from 
invasion by European armies than we were either in 1900 or 1904. 
The central powers, they would have us believe, could and would 
capture New York before breakfast, take luncheon in Philadel- 
phia, eat dinner in Baltimore, and spend the first night on Ameri- 
can soil in Washington, the Capital of the Nation. 

This may be good press-agent copy for the armor and muni- 
tions manufacturers, with whom it originated, but it has a vital 
Weakness, It is fiction. 

I contend that we are not in far greater danger from invasion 
by European armies than we were in 1900 or 1904, but that we 
are in far less danger from such invasion than we were in 1900 
or 1904 or at any time in the last quarter of a century. 

I will attempt to prove it by the philosophy of the war lords 
themselves: The policy of all the world powers is to determine 
the size of their building programs by those of their respective 
rivals for world power or probable or possible enemies. 

The rich, powerful, audacious European nations that entered 
the present war nearly two years ago are to-day virtually bleed- 

Ing to.death. By the time the war ends their credit will be 
wrecked, their debts will be mountain high. Five million men, 
young men, the very flower of the manhood of Europe, will be in 
their graves. There will be millions of cripples and millions of 
widows and orphans to be taken care of. Crepe will hang from 
every door knob, and anguish and despair will exist in every 
home. The vast. and costly ordnances and munitions of war 
with which the nations were supplied at the outbreak of the con- 
flict, together with those manufactured during its run, will be 
ready for the scrap heap. “The proud Europe that began this 
war will in nowise resemble the Europe that emerges from it 
any more than a cripple who has been bled within an inch of his 
life resembles an athlete in perfect health.” 

Regardless of when this war is brought to a close and regard- 
less of which side comes out victorious, military Europe will be 
dead beyond resurrection for at least a quarter of a century. 

Query : Conceding for the sake of argument that it is necessary 
for a nation to increase its armament in the same proportion as 
a rival power, by what logic can it be considered necessary for a 
peace-loving nation whose armament is wholly intact to vastly 
and suddenly increase if at a time when its rivals are reducing 
the armament of one another to heaps of smoldering ruins? 

One answer is that the munition makers need the money. 
DANGER OF INVASION BY ARMIES FROM ACROSS THE SEAS IS PRINCIPALLY 
FICTION. 

For months the people of the United States have had fear 
pounded into their brains by magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures. The wild ery for the spending of billions, the piling up of 
armament and the saddling of the country with a military caste 
has been based principally on fiction. It is a good rule to keep 
cool and take fiction at its own worth. 

Editorial enthusiasts haye hastened to forget the disaster at 
the Dardanelles, the statement of the President, “We are threat- 
ened from no quarter ;” the impending bankruptcy of weakened 
Europe. Americans should consider some facts. 

On the floor of the House recently Congressman E. 
SAUNDERS, of Virginia, said: 


Go forward, gentlemen, valiant aggregation that you are of jingoes 
and Don Quixotes, and attack the windmills of your fevered imagina- 
tions; we at least are content with a navy that is suficient for the pur- 

oses of defense, and not large cnough to tempt this country to commit 
awless aggression, 


W. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is not a question of a ter 
navy. This country has a great na a r greater navy than the 
man in the street is aware of, when he ens to the ranters whe would 
have him believe that sane and moderate men are unwise and un- 
8 merely because they are unwilling to waste the substance of 


e comanz in a wiid riot of naval construction. Com 
oth 
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THE VIEWS OF GEN. WEAVER. 

Brig. Gen. Erasmus Weaver, head of the Coast Artillery of 
the United States, confounds the fiction writers. 

Gen. Weaver would have charge of the defenses of the country 
if such an invasion occurred. i 

In 1915, testifying as to the strength of our coast defenses, 
Gen. Weaver said: 

I have been a close student of the whole subject, naturally, for a 


number of A and I know of no fortifications in the world. so far 
as my reading, observation, and knowledge goes, that compare favor- 
ably in efficiency with ours. 


On January 19 of the present year Gen. Weaver went before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs and asked for an in- 
crease of 11,000 men for the land fortifications. I quote from 
the report of the hearings before the committee: 

Mr. McKettar. If we conclude to carry out your recommendations 
and give you the 11,000 men, then, as I understand you, you would 
nase 5 perfect wad nag yg coast defense that you think w be ade- 
quate for an * 

Gen. W es. 

Mr. McKewtar. Your idea is that your guns are sufficient now? 

Gen Weaver. The s bow mounted and those contemplated will 
give us an entirely sa etory defense. 

Mr. McKerLan. You do not take any stock In the idea that the ships 
of ening,“ nations carry guns of long enough range to silence your guns? 

Gen. Waaver. No. i 

Mr. McKeLLar, I want to ask you, General, with our present con- 
dition, is our condition of preparedness for defense 5 le? 

Gen. Weaver. Except in the matter of personnel. it Is not. 

Mr. McKeutar. It in excellent condition, with the addition of a 
few officers and men, such as have been recommended by the department 


and by 8 

Gen. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKettan. In your judgment, is it not unfair and misleading to 
the American people to have a public man make a statement that would 
lead you to believe that the coast cities of our country are wholly at 
the mercy of some invading enemy? 

Gen. Weaver I do not know that there is any officer who is ac- 
quainted with the facts that would make such a statement. 

Mr. McKettar. Any public man; I do not say an officer. 

Gen. Weaver. I hesitate to criticize public men. 


WHAT GEN. MILES THINKS ABOUT IT. 

From the Coneresstonat Recorp of February 3, 1916, page- 
1693, Is taken the following extract from the testimony of Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, United States Army, retired: 

Having had much to do with placing and construction of our fortifi- 
eations, and 5 every one along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts, as well as having had an opportunity of seeing all of the great 
armies of the world and many of their fortifications, including the 
Dardanelles, I am prepared to say that our coasts are as well defended 
as the coasts of any country, with the same class of high-power guns and 
heavy pro. les, and I have no S for the mis representations 
that have made in the attempt to ead the public. 

Later this officer declared: 

These overseas itiens spring from the minds of men writing 
about preparedness who knew less about pr ess than anything else. 

Before a Senate committee January 31, 1916, Gen. Miles de- 
elared : 

The placing of an army on American soil is the last thing any Euro- 
pean government would attempt; it could never be reembarked. 
would dissolve like snow beneath the midday sun. Whenever it has been 
attempted it has resulted in disaster. 

We have seen this come true at the Dardanelles. The greatest 
battle fleet in the world’s history backed up a magnificent army 
in that landing. They faced no such great guns as our coast forts 
have. Yet for a year this army and navy struggled and the 
soldiers never got beyond range of the naval guns. Then the 
attempt was abandoned, The jingoes refuse to remember such a 
recent shattering of their fictions and try to make you forget 
it, too. 

They refuse to remember that England during the present war, 
with absolute control of the sea, required 33 days to move 30,000 
troops, unequipped, from one friendly port, Quebec, to another 
friendly port, Southampton, Yet they tell you glibly of 400,000 
enemies landing on our shores almost overnight. 

If the people know the facts there will be no fear. If there 
is no fear the “ preparedness” proposition now before Congress 
for a vast army and a vaster navy will not become law. 

THE PERIL OF PRIVATE MUNITION PLANTS. 

While I have leave to print, I will Insert an address delivered 
at the World’s Peace Conference held at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, in 1913, by Mr. G. H. Perris, of London: 

We have this year, for the first time, I think, in the histor 

ce movement, an analysis, something like a scientific analysis, of 

e methods by which war materia] is 3 to three of the greatest 
countries in e world. In the case of the German Empire, Dr. Lieb- 
knecht bas placed before the Reichstag the results of his inquiries 
In the case of France, M. Delaisi has embodied the results of in- 


of the 
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quiry in a little pamphlet, to be obtained upstairs. I have myself 
made a similar inquiry so far as concerns the great manufacturers of 
armaments for the British Empire. It is therefore not simply as 
regards the wickedness of militarism and the preparations for war 
In Germany that this question rises. Liebknecht’s revelations in Ger- 
many have attracted peculiar attention: but what the investigations 
that have been made in England and France prove is that this disease 
is substantially the same in ail the great countries of the world. 

These inquiries give somewhat surprising results, or at least sur- 
prising to those who are already economic students. [ shall very 
rapidly summarize for you the results of these ingu‘ries. I suppose 
that it is natural for people who do not know the international peace 
movement, and who say tbat pacifists are sentimentalists, to say also 
that armaments are, as it were. a national fire encine—they are as 
necessary for the extinction of International animosity as are the fire 
engines in our citles for the extinction of fires. These people sin- 
eerely belleve that the great names of Krupp and Schneider and 
Armstrong and others are properly honored, each in his own country. 
So in Germany the Kaiser decorated Krupp, visits his house, and 
shows signs of satisfaction in standing ¢ a member of that firm, 
and so we hear, in regard to the war in the Balkans, of “a contest 
between Germany and France" as to whether the cannons supplied 
to the combatants came from Krupp's or Schneider's; which is as if 
people competed for the honor of having served out po'sons for the 
purpose of murder And so in England Vickers, Maxim, and others 
are honorable corporations in the eyes of the public; and if there is 
a new battleship, it can not go into battle without having been chris- 
tened by some lady of title with a bottle of champagne. It is a mat- 
ter of mor thus to dedicate a means of human slaughter. It is 
cept that the armaments are ee g for the peace of the world, 
and it is supposed that the makers of them are excellent citizens; 
and so it is alro sup that these traders can not be dangerous, 
because they are under the control of the respective Governments 
giving them their orders. 

The students of this nefarious trade—and It is nefarious, ladies and 
gentlemen [applause}—know that the reality behind the appearance is 
somewhat different. First, there is revealed the immense wealth of 
the trade in armaments. Seven of the many companies in Great Brilain 
which sell armaments to the British Government and to other Govern- 
ments have a total capital of £30,000,000—750,000,000 fr: 
of them only, and there are scores of them. Two of these only, Vickers 
and Armstrong, this year distributed £1,500,000 in profits. mention 
these facts to illustrate the wealth of the armaments trade. 


THE WAR TRADERS’ TRUST. 

And we find that these firms, instead of being competitive business, 
are combined, both within each country and internationally. The plea 
that one company. competes with another and makes ho sales to its 
Government Ís pure pretense. This combination is extending more and 
more Into the international field. It Is far from being complete. The 
whole business of armaments has not become cosmopolitanized, but it 
has reached a considerable degree toward that. It is robable 
that it will be some time before t armament makers of the three 
great entities—the groups of nations represented by the German Em- 
pire, the French ublic, and the British Empire—cease to compete 
with each other. hey do undoubtedly compete to a certain extent. 
But they already meet each other at many points. 

You may remember the case of the Deutsche Munitions- und Waffen- 
Fabrik, cited by Dr. Liebknecht in the Reichstag. This was the case 
of a German company hoiding a considerable share in French com- 
panies and exerting a provocative influence in the Parisian press, in 
order that competition and jealously as to orders for armaments ma 
be kept alive. In England we have a combination of the British an 
German Nobel companies—an Anglo-German d te alliance! We 
had up to recently the Harvey United Steel Co., a combination of 
British, American, French, and German capitalists. There are other 
such cases. There is no difficulty whatever, when profits are at the end 
of the road, for a Frenchman and a German to walk together [laughter]; 
no more difficulty than for a Frenchman and an Englishman to walk to- 
gether. They are patriots both. 3 I think the worst aspect, 
perhaps, of the operations of Krupp, Schneider, and Armstrong is their 
effort to exploit those minor nations of the world, some of which were 
described by an English poet, Mr. Kipling, as half devil and half child.“ 

I will take the case of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., as a 
sample of the patriotism of these traders firm. The chairman is one 
Sir Andrew Noble, and I beg you to note the impartiality of his pa- 
triotism. He Is a baronet and a knight commander of the Bath of 
Great Britain, a member of the Order of Jesus Christ of Portugal, and 
a knight of the Order of Charles the Third of Spain. He ts also a first 
class- of the Sacred Treasure of Japan, a nd cross of the Crown of 
Italy, and is decorated with Turkish and Chilean and Brazilian honors. 
His patriotism ‘s truly the larger triotism. [Laughter.] But, unlike 
our pa tism, it has a strict cash basis. [ Applause] Messrs. Arm- 
strong will build warships for any country in the world; they are quite 
impartial, They are constantly sending armor plate to all parts of the 
world, no matter what is the cause of dispute, You will observe the 
double influence of these sales, for If they sell a battleship to a forelgn 
country it becames an argument for increasing the British fleet in turn, 
and that means a new increase of orders for ender yo Whitworth & 
Co. Some of you have no doubt looked down, as I have, upon the 
chimneys of the Pozzuoli-Armstrong Co. which iiute the Bay of Naples. 
Here Great Britain belps te maintain the ig ting force of Germany’s 
ally. There is also the Ansaldo-Armstrong Co., of Genoa. These com- 
panies not only build for Italy but also for Turkey. [Laughter.] I do 
not know whether the warships of those two countries actually came in 
contact in the Tripolitan War, but If they did they may both bave been 

partially built by Armstrong-Whitworth companies. You also remem- 
ber the curious triangular puzzle lying over the destinies of the Far 
East In the relations of Russia, Japan, and China. The Armstrong Co. 
has Its own ordnance and armor-plate works in Japan. It is always 
seeking orders for armaments in ina. At the same time, in conjune- 
tion with two other British firms, Maxims and John Brown & Co., and 
also in connection with Blohm & Voss, of Hamburg, and Messrs. Schnel- 
der, this triple alliance is building up a new fleet for Russia, at the cost 
of the famine-stricken peasantry. The Armstrong firm is at the present 
moment part owner of the Hispania Naval Construction Works at Fer- 
rol. Another British syndicate Is building a new fleet for it Se er 
which is always trembling on the brink of bankruptcy. Heaven forbid 
that Spain and Portugal should quarrel; but what are these fleets for 
but to quarrel with? Whatever follows, the money will into the 
pockets of these salesmen, The Armstrong, Vickers, and Brown firms 
are now building up great ordnance shipbuilding works in Canada for 
the exploitation cf the innocent 8 of the people of that colony. 
What country is the enemy of ada? On one side is the American 
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Nation-——“ Cousin Jonathan“ as we call him. Across the ocean lies the 
rising Empire of Japan, which is England's ally. 

What these events mean is that, over those frontiers that base- 
minded politicians have bulit— that history has built, of course, finally— 
there is carried on an industry which has no fronticrs Whatever to its 
greed, no limits to its fierce and pitiless exploitation of the weakness 
and folly of human nature. It can not be denied, I think, that the 
sole interest of these firms consists in embroiling one nation with an- 
other, They preach nationalism upon a national platform, and they 
practice nationalism, but it is a nationalism of a chameleon character, 

- which changes its color with every order that some commercial traveler 
brings home to them. Some of you must wonder from time to time 
where the hill tribesmen of India, where the slave traders of the Per- 
sian Gnif, where the Somalis, where the revolutionists of the South 
American States, where all these get their rifles and munitions of war. 
The fact is there is no conscience whatever in the trade of death. [Ap- 
plause.| These great companies will sell their deadly weapons to any- 
one, Those regulations which prevent evil-minded persons buying a 
revolver at a shop without showing a good license do not apply to cases 
like these. Such firms sell their weapons on some lonely ntier, and 
then we wonder there is a little“ war. 

The most pitiful fact is the comparative helplessness of the govern- 
ment» concerned. I think we may say the British Government is as 

ure as any in the world, and not lacking, in the usual political concerns, 
n strength. But I am satisfied the British Government is nearly help- 
less before the array of interests it has to face whenever these merchants 
of war choose te go into the field of political agitation. In the last few 
years We have had one serious instance. In 1909 there was an Anglo- 
German naval crisis, provoked and engineered largely not simply by 
these firms in general but by one particular man whose company had 
been disappointed of getting Government orders. So strong an agitation 
had he created that he was at Jast admitted to a meeting of the British 
Cabinet Council in Downing Street ; and the Government of Mr, Asquith 
necepted the false information Mr. Mulliner gave as to the “ accelera- 
tion” of naval preparations at Krupp's works in oh rege 

I hope no one here will allow his eyes to be blinded to the vital aspects 
of the subject by the comparatively unimportant story of the corruption 
in Berlin. Like the national ¢spionage stories, these petty sensations 
keep our minds off the main thing. The corruption of the war trade does 
not lic in petty bribery, but in the vast offer of directors’ fees and oppor- 
tunities for profit and employment.. The governing class of England 
is, to a large extent, saturated with the profits of the trade in arma- 
ments. Therefore, with all possible respect to that phrase which Mr. 
Norman Angell has made popular, ** War does not pay,” I put to you 
another proposition as important, which is that war does pay. War pays 
yery well; and there would be no war if it did not pay. It pays the few 
at the cost of the many, 

Some of you will remember the famous picture of the Retreat From 
Moscow. I have sometimes thought of another picture very much sike 
that in which, instead of those defeated legions struggling through the 
snow. with Napoleon at their head. I saw an army of the laborers of the 
worki, beaten for the moment in their eternal struggle for some measure 
of justice, for some share in the fruits they have raised from the carth. 
I seemed to walk through these masses of despairing men as they strug- 
gled over the field of battie which is their daily life; and I came to the 
rear nnd I saw, as in the picture, the phantom figures of the Cossacks 
and with them those ghoulish figures that follow behind the line of 
every retreating army to steal from the dead and opar: I thought 1 
came up to those figures, and to my astonishment 1 found they were 
not the jackals of whom the novelists and the historian teli us; 
they were not common thieves; but one I saw was a respectable English 
gentleman ; he was decorated with the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Fath, and he was decorated, if you please, with the Order of Jesus 
Christ of Portugal. [Applause.] 

‘That is a scandal, a world scandal, which should be made to ring 
throngh the world, and which I hepe will so ring before another In- 
ternational Peace Congress is held. You have these three cases 
definite facts to go upon. But, friends, our business In this congress is 
not denunciation. The business of the International Peace Congress 
and the international peace movement Is a rescue business—a business 
of life saving. Let us keep our cyes upon the positive aspect of this 
guestion—our duty to rescue governments from what is put upon them 
by this corrupt and debasing trade, our duty to rescue some of our 
fellow men from grinding toil and disease, brought upon them by the 
burdens they haye to carry. I do not envy these men their decorations 
and rewards. That man is thrice accursed who carries his neighbor's 
death upon his back, who thrives upon the miseries of his fellows, and 
knows that every step he takes forward is at the cost of some of the 
poor, the helpless, and even the women and the children. 1 hope you 
will help me here, that we shall help others outside, to make a real 
campai of provocative opinion—so provocative that it will not onl 
break the false reputation for national honor of these firms but brea 
the superstition which crystallizes around the trade. Let us break the 
superstition that the weapons of the soldier are defenses of national 
honor and influence. [Applause.} If we do that, it will be impossible 
for Armstrongs to build up a fleet in Italy to beat a fleet they have set 
up in Spain; impossible for Japan to defeat Russia with th fleets 
built by the same firm. Superstition is the great enemy of me pace 
movement. When we have destroyed this superstitution we sh. see 
men can stand up for the first time free and equal, able to share in 
peace the fruits of their industry. IApplause.] 

Cette résolution est adopté à lupanimité, 


Conservation of the Appalachian Forests. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr, Speaker, the act of Congress of March 1, 
1911, known as the Weeks Act, appropriated the sum of 
$11,000,000 for the purchase of forest lands about the head- 
waters of the navigable streams rising in the White Mountains 
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of New England and in the Appalachian Mountains of the 
South. To June 30, 1915, 1,317,551 acres had been purchased 
under the provisions of this act, at a cost of $6,885,901.30, an 
average of $5.22 per acre. Of the $11,000,000 thus appropri- 
ated, $38,000,000 has lapsed, $7,000,000 has been expended in the 
purchase of lands, $800,000 has been expended for administra- 
tion and forest-fire control, and an available balance of some 
$200,000 remains for the completion of purchases now in nego- 
tiation. The Agricultural appropriation bill now before the 
House makes no provision whatever for that purpose, and, un- 
less an appropriation is now made, further extensions in this 
great and pressing field of public enterprise will be brought to 
a sudden standstill. 

Under the provisions of this act the National Forest Reserya- 
tion Commission has selected for purchase in the White Moun- 
tains and in the southern Appalachian Mountains 21 great areas, 
and in 16 of these large purchases have been made. Of these 
16 areas 5 lie wholly or in part in my district. They are the 
Mount Mitchell area, the Pisgah area, the Savannah area, the 
Nantahala area, and the Smoky Mountain area. 

Officers of the Department of Agriculture, who have given the 
matter years of careful study, estimate that in order properly 
to conserve the forests of the Appalachian highlands land pur- 
chases to the extent of 5,000,000 acres should be made in the 
southern Appalachian Ranges and to the extent of 1,000,000 acres 
in the White Mountains of New England. 

We all know that the Wecks Act gets its constitutional justifi- 
cation in the avowed purpose of Congress to improve the navi- 
gation of our ship-bearing rivers. Technically that is the pur- 
pose, but of infinitely greater importance is the conservation of 
our forests and our soils and the prevention of the loss of life 
and property by destructive floods. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the noble and worthy purposes for which 
we have voted quotas of money since I have been a Member of 
this House, not one, in my judgment, save and except those for 
flood sufferers and for the national defense, is so worthy, so 
necessitous, so meritorious as this. I do not assume to speak 
for New England, for 1 do not know the conditions there, but 
I do know the conditions in the southern Appalachian Mountains, 
particularly those in my own district. There we have such tre- 
mendous destruction of the forests and denudation of the lands 
as even to suggest a veritable new geological order, with all its 
ruinous consequences to soil and stream. This comes from the 
laying bare of the land by the removal of the forests, thus de- 
priving nature of her reservoirs for holding in check her rain 
and moisture, and leaving her streams to the influence of un- 
controlled gravity, to be borne precipitately down the mountain 
sides, not only carrying with them the fertile soil but filling the 
headwaters of our navigable streams with silt, earth, and débris, 
seriously impairing navigation at points far below their sources. 

My section is peculiarly, almost tragically, exposed to the 
destructive effects of deforested lands. Its mountains are high, 
its slopes are stecp, und its river channels are narrow and 
irregular. In my district alone there rise no fewer than 12 
rivers that either become navigable streams or the confluents of 
navigable streams. At the culmination of the Blue Ridge 2 
of them, after seeming to hesitate as to what direction to go, 
take their winding courses 500 miles to the southeast and empty 
into the Atlantic Ocean, while 10 of them, after a thousand 
meanders, flow away to the northwest into the Tennessee and 
the Ohio, thence into the Mississippi, finally to spill their waters 
into the Gulf of Mexico, more than 2,000 miles away. Above 
their sources, high among the mountains and hills, the furies of 
nature sometimes unchain their demons of destruction to wreck 
havoc upon forest and soil and man and beast. I have myself 
been personal witness to an instance of these terrible plays of 
nature’s forces. I have seen a tiny stream, because of defor- 
ested lands, suddenly swell into a mad, rushing torrent 20 feet 
deep, sweep away gardens and farms, houses and shops, and 
bear on its bosom men and women to sudden and tragic death. 
One-third of a fine little mountain town is carried away in a 
minute. Loss of a lifetime’s savings leaves with me a memory 
unhappy enough, but the recollection of the bare escape of my 
family from a horrible death abides to urge an eyerlasting pro- 
test against the reckless removal of our forests. 

A few miles east of Asheville, Mount Mitchell, the highest 
point east of the Mississippi, rises to a height of almost 7,000 
fect above the sea level. Within the last few months the legis- 
lature of my State has appropriated the sum of $20,000 to pre- 
serve the crest of its loftiest peak, where sleep the remains of 
Dr. Elisha Mitchell, whose labors in measuring and exploring its 
majestic heights resulted in his tragic death. On its western 
slope the city of Asheville has purchased and carefully guards 
and conserves a tract of 17,000 acres as its sources of water 
supply, and we are doing our best to protect our forests from 
destruction by fire, 
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But nothing but Deity and the Federal Government can stay 
the restless hand of the lumberman and forest despoller. De- 
forestation and denudation go on at an alarming rute. Soon no 
merchantable timber will be left. But, worst of all, there is 
wanton and reckless disregard of all forms of tree life. Nor is 

. there any transplanting or renewal. The process of destruction 
never halts; that of rebuilding never commences. There is no 
thought of to-morrow. Each day seems to justify its own 
destruction. 

I know that the distinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Lever, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
feels a great pride in his bill and does not care to have it 
marred or changed. That pride is well founded, and I share it 
with him, for it is indeed a very excellent bill, and, in my judg- 
ment, it needs only a $3,000,000 provision for forest purchases 
to make it the finest agricultural bill ever breught into this 
House. I trust, however, that he will not permit his pride to 
stand in the way of a great and imperative public necessity. In 
this House we ought each to stand ready to do something for 
sections other than our own. His State and mine adjoin and 
have a common name and a common history. Probably we are 
not doing reciprocal good turns often enough. He knows what 
the governor of North Carolina snid to the governor of South 
Carolina. It will add immeasurably to his greatness and to the 
merits of his bill if he will join me in securing an appropriation 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that this House will not conclude that 
this demand comes from me only. It comes from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from every forestry association in the 
United States, from public men of every class all the way from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, and from every other part of the 
United States, and, if I may be pardoned, I will say that I 
understand that it was by but a single vote that the Committee 
on Agriculture failed to report a provision of $2,000,000 for this 
purpose. Throughout all my section there is one earnest, in- 
sistent appeal for this relief, and the people there will neither 
be satisfied nor able to understand if it is not granted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, pray do not understand me to ask for this 
allowance merely that so much money may be expended in my 
section. That would indeed be a low motive, and one by which 
I trust I may never be controlled. Nor am I seeking credit 
for securing legislation. My only purpose is to serve a great 
cause, If you will give us this appropriation, you may place 
the credit anywhere under heaven that you please. It may go 
to the majority Senators and Representatives of my State or 
to the chairman of this committee or to the majority as a whole, 
or anywhere else, I am willing to be unknown that I may 
serve a purpose so worthy and a public need so great and 
pressing. 

And why should my request not be granted? This House has 
voted great sums of money for almost every purpose mention- 
able. We have voted millions for rivers and harbors, but these 
rivers and harbors were not, like the forests of my section, 
speedily going to waste. We gave a million for an inland 
waterway in the eastern part of my State, and while it is a 
worthy purpose, yet that waterway, unlike our forests, is not 
going to waste. We have spent millions to destroy crop pests 
and fruit blights, to eradicate diseases of horses and cattle, to 
promote irrigation, and for hundreds of other purposes; and 
can it be that we can not get a few millions for a purpose so 
tremendously important and so pressingly necessary? 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I appeal to your patriotism, to 
your sense of justice. Do not deny to the eastern portion of the 
United States this appropriation, a sum small indeed, and yet 
of such vast consequence to the future of our section. I do 
not believe, gentlemen, I can not believe, that you will turn 
us away empty. 


Independence in the Philippines. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH WALSH, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1916. 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we are dealing with a question 
to-day that calls for the utmost care. It should be decided 
without prejudice. We should have only in our minds the sole 
question, as to what is best for the people who inhabit the 
islands which became ours as a result of Dewey’s victory at 
Manila on May 1, 1898, 


Our own Government is one of laws and not of men. It is 
in the words of the immortal Lincoln, “a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The Philippines have been under our control for 16 years, 
and during that period the people in those islands have made 
rapid and admirable progress. 

But, sir, 16 years, in the history of a people, is but a twinkle 
of an eye. You can not inculate within that time the necessary 
principles to establish self-government in a people who for 
centuries have been almost in bondage, who have been born 
with the belief that all authority and restraint is detrimental, 

I shall vote against section 34 of this measure, which seeks to 
set a limit of time within which independence must be granted 
to this people. 


It has been said that we are false to the traditions of the 
founding of our own Republic. This I submit, sir, is not based 
on fact. The forefathers refused to submit longer to abuses 
and tyrannies as set forth in that immortal document, the 
Declaration of Independence. Is there abuse in the Philippines, 
are we tyrants, does despotism prevail? 

Who is there to say we have been false to the trust we as- 
sumed? Their marvelous progress refutes any such charge even 
if it be uttered. Let our flag remain, Let the influence of our 
laws and institutions continue. Let the protection of our Na- 
tion enfold the people of these islands. Let us continue un- 
selfishly the task of civilizing and educating this rdce. 

Let us not at this time, one of the saddest in the world's 
history, abandon a people to the rapacity and greec of nations, 
who would jump at the chance to step in as we stepped out. 
Unprejudiced observers state that the conditions in the Philip- 
pines do not-warrant the granting of independence at this time, 
and in this connection I desire to direct attention to an inter- 
view given by Me. J. P. Morse, president of the Standard Manu- 
facturing Co., of Boston, Mass., who has just returned from a 
business trip to the Far East which covered a period of one- 
half year. 

He visited China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands. He 
went there to study financial and commercial conditions. He 
desired to get information at first hand, and while traveling a 
vast amount of territory took considerable notes which later he 
intends shall form the basis of a publication, Speaking to a 
reporter he said: 


My duty as an American citizen impels me to disclose the conditions 
which 1 found in the pe pono I belleve the American public Is as 
ignorant of the actual conditions controlling it as an ublic can be, 
and unless complete and honest information is affor we shall be 
confronted with a problem soon in the Philippines that may imperil our 
interests {f not our political standing. I want to say I bear no prejudice 
against any persons in the islands, I desire to give forth such facts 
as l know will bear closest 5 and investigation. 

The condition of business in the Philippine Islands is deplorable, 
Whatever business is now being conducted and under American control 
may be purchased at a terrible sacrifice. I spoke to many merchants 
who had vast amounts of money invested, and they were willing to sell 
out at one-quarter of the amount of their investment. The banks are 
evercautious and large loans are impossible to procure. It Is strange 
why such a condition, depiorable In every respect, should exist in a 
country which has enormous natural aud ungualified resources. Large 
interests from America have sent representatives to the Islands, and 
upon arrival there have been informed by local interests that any 
investment that might be made would not be safe, and after a few 
weeks those Interests left, taking no action 

Sanitary conditions there are dangerously bad. Newspa 
published uun report the diferent cases of cholera, diphtheria, and 
rinderpest. This last-named disease is a terrible menace to the people, 
and yet it could be kept under control and reduced to a vanishing point 
under any kind of efficient management. The present administration is 
doing nothing In this direction to protect the citizens. 

Mr. Morgan Sbuster, our former minister to Persia, seems to think 
that matters in the Philippines are rosy. They are 55 no means that. 
In his article; which appeared in the New York Times last week, 
April 21, he stated that Gov. Harrison was entitled to credit for being 
willing to undertake the government of the islands while the Filipinos 
are in control of the legislature. He spoke of the Filipintzatlon of 
the public service, and he co: him with credit for skill and 
success. 

My persona! and close investigation indicates that matters are not 
only not improving, but absolutely deteriorating. The financtal situation 
Is eas A toward 1 e A mere glance at the figures contained 
in the nila Daily Bulletin, February 26, 1916, Indicates that the 
legislature bas appropriated for lle works, schools, railroad, bank, 
and government charges 543,000,000. The receipts of the government 
can not in any event exceed P26,000,000. The diference can not be 
raised and has not been provided. 

I agree, In view of this exhibition, with Mr. Dean C. Worcester, 
former secretary of the interior for the Philippine Islands and now 
enga. in business in Manila, who said that the sole purpose of Mr, 
Shuster’s visit to the Islands was to endeavor to impress the ple of 
the United States with the idea that the administration of the Governor 
General has been crewned with success. 

Mr. Shuster must have taken a superficial view. He did not come 
in direct contact with conditions all over the land. He saw conditions 
through the eyes of Gov. Harrison, He was conducted by officials who 
took up affairs on parade, but he did not look behind the lines. 

I made a personal investigation by going into many cities and into 
the 8 I quired of the people who knew and had nothing to 
hide; people and merchants who were too discouraged to hide co 8770 ng, 
bat wanted remedy and relief; merchants and the public genera.ly who 
had been lured to the Philippines with the prospects of greater com- 


ers in Manila 
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aggre poan bilities, and who found conditions below those elsewhere 
the world, ` 

I am not a party man in the strict or offensive sense of the word. 
Successfu: administration is a matter of personal talent. ‘The ability 
to choose wise leaders, who in turn select and ig e good executives 
under them, men of diligence, foresight, and industry; but I must 
admit that the previous administration did things—-built 450 miles of 
railroad and 2.500 wiles of macadamized highway. During the 14 
years of the previous administration until the present ene the Philip- 
pine Islands were on a straight course toward civilization. The cities 
of the Philippines compared well with the inland cities of the Orient 
of the present day. Hospitais were bulit: disease gave way before their 
works; schovis. were erected which accommodated 500,000 Filtpino 
children. with a thousan! American school-teachers, who were the only 
white residents of the town where they were located. They built 
hotels, public buildings. and instituted boards of trade, which did good, 
honest work and stood ont as a monument of success. They made 
possible the existence of missionaries in the island, helped them, held 
up their hands: and it must be admitted that the missionary system 
a one of the most civilized agencies of any modern peopie modern 

mes, 

All of which shows and clearly demonstrates the miracles American 
industry and manbbod could accomplish with comparatively little 
capital. When our Government took over this rough and half-civilized 
island it was not done rashiy, but with the thought that a great 
country Hke ours should as one of the achievements of its progress 
assist In the uplifting of allen races. It was our intention and our 
purpose to clevate them to such a standard that in time, Uke our- 
selves, they should be capable of self-government in the most perfect 


‘orm. 
With the present state of insurrection, ignorance. and Incapabllity 
this consammat'on can not even be thought of. Conditions must be 
looked into and practices applied to get these conditions. Mexico, 
upon our own borders, is an actual example. The people themselves 
realize that they are not fit for self-government and can not be with- 
out a jong and helpful course of training and development. They 
need and beg for the strong and protecting hand of our Government 
peer them, and we must not by a blundering appliance of theories do 

e reverse, 

I am not inel'ned to criticize our present administration, yet the 
fate of the Philippines depends upon the result of the next clection. 
We require a strong executive who will reverse the present policies 
now in existence there. It is impossible to explain the tremendous 
opportunittes, the stupendous and yet undeveloped resources of those 
tennas 55 some day will be the source of unimagineable wealth to 

s country. 


Shall We Haul Down Our Flag in the Philippines? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before 
the House contains many pages and many subjects designed to 
reconstruct and perfect the government now maintained by the 
United States in the Philippine Islands, At its end, however, 
is another paragraph of a totally different character. This 
last paragraph is commonly known as the Clarke amendmen 
and provides for immediate independence—to be exact, inde- 
pendence within two te four years. Therefore, if this last para- 
graph shall be adopted and be enacted into law, it makes nuga- 
tory und valueless ali the preceding provisions of the bill. If 
it becomes a law, to enact the rest of the bill would be the height 
of folly. No sooner would the machinery of government under 
the terms of this bill be instituted than the time for withdrawal 
will have come. The real question, therefore, for this House to 
determine is whether or not it shall enact the Clarke amendment 
into law as the policy of this Government. 

Whatever may have been our individual opinions as to the 
desirability of ultimately giving independence to the Philippine 
Islands, we stand aghast at the brutal suddenness of this propo- 
sition. When we instituted government in the Philippine Islands 
under the direction of the noble and martyred MeKinley, we 
determined to shew the world an altruistic spectacle in colonial 
government. We should institute and maintain in the islands a 
government for the purpose of benefiting the Filipinos, teaching 
them the art of self-government, developing their resources, and 
lifting them into a sturdy position of nationality. For 17 years 
we have labored with unremitting zeal and unfaltering courage 
to achieve this noble purpose. Our work there constitutes one 
of the most glorious chapters in all human history. Our achieve- 
ments there form a record of which every American should be 
proud. The achievements of the Filipino people under this 
benign government have transcended the fondest hopes we held 
at the beginning. We are in the midst of this work. Many, 
many years remain befere its completion. Are we to stop now? 

The proponents of the Clarke amendment base it not at all on 
the capacity of the Filipino people now to stand alone; not at 
ali upon the state of development to which they have reached; 


not at all upon the fulfillment by America of its duty there and 
to humanity throughout the workl. Rather they base it upon a 
blind determination to throw the Philippines overboard and 
abandon them to their fate, regardless of their condition, of the 
effect upon them, of the effect upon American honor, of the 
effect upon the international relations between the United States 
and the rest of the world. Such a policy of scuttle was never 
before proposed in the history of our country, and now merits, 
as it should receive, the universal condemnation of all mankind. 
If we are lost to our sense of national honor, to our moral obli- 
gations, and to the legal obligations we assumed when we signed 
the treaty with Spain, then what means all this military prepa- 
ration to perpetuate our country? A nation that will so 
lightly abandon its duties and its obligations and so ruthlessly 
sacrifice the welfare of 8,000,000 of people would be unworthy of 
perpetuation, because it could not be entitled to a decent respect 
among the peoples of the world and could not long receive re- 
spect from its own citizens. 

It would be, indeed, interesting to discuss this matter from 
the standpoint of American interests and American honor, but 
for the present I prefer to consider it from the standpoint of 
the Filipinos, their views and their wishes. A very aggressive, 
intelligently conducted, and unopposed propaganda has been 
carried on to create in the minds of Americans the belief that 
the Filipino people all desire independence. This certainly does 
not represent the exact situation. As I stated on a former oc- 
casion, practically all Filipinos engaged in political activity in 
the islands express an earnest desire for independence. I have 
sometimes thought many of them were talking independence 
when they did not think independence likely to come and be- 
cause to talk it was an easy way to ask for votes. It must also 
be admitted that the independence propaganda has many ad- 
herents among the people in centers like Manila, Cebu, and 
lloilo. After two careful trips made throughout the archipelago, 
I am of the deliberate opinion that perhaps three-fourths of the 
people have not the remotest conception of what independence 
is and have no ideas whatever respecting it. This great mass of 
people remains undisturbed and untouched by the independence 
Propaganda. They are the common people, the taos, who work 
the fields and constitute the great body of citizenry. This is 
the class of people to which America ewes its great duty. This 
is. the class of people for whose betterment we dedicated our 
energies. These are the millions we determined to uplift, to 
whom we should give oppurtunity, the most important and 
sacred of all American privileges. 

Then, too, I discovered quite generally throughout the islands 
that a very considerable portion of the Filipino business men, 
especially property owners, while publicly voicing independence 
in harmony with the propaganda of the politicos, nevertheless 
in private conversation would beg that the American sovereignty 
be retained. Just what portion of the business men and prop- 
erty-owning class entertained this view I can not say, but I 
know it has been all along quite large. Now, however, the rent 
crisis has come. No longer is the question one of ultimate inde- 
pendence, ultimate withdrawal of American sovereignty, for this 
Clarke amendment provides for immediate independence. T, 
therefere, have been concerned to note the effect upon the Fili- 
Pino people. The effect has been pronounced and far-reaching. 
It is true that lip service has sent cables to the United Stutes 
from those in political authority, recommending and ‘urging the 
passage of the Clarke amendment, even when the exact terns of 
the Clarke amendment were not known. But at the same time 
there has come from the thinking Filipinos a Macedonian ery 
for help. For the first time they have looked the independence 
question squarely in the face, and the picture they behold filis 
them with profound alarm. 

One of the most influential of the native papers, La Dem- 
ocracia, and one that has been enlisted in the independence 
propaganda, shortly ufter the passage of the Clarke amendment 
in the Senate, in an editorial expresses the following: 


The present epoch In the history of the Islands is the most critical 
in all their history. It can not be overlooked that, left to their own 
efforts, the Filipinos are unabte to repel foreign appraat of powerful 
peoples like Japan, nor would they be able to withstand the peaceful 
aggression of migration that even China with all her power was 
unable to resist. 


Another paper, the Independent, perhaps of all the papers pub- 
lished in the islands the most radical for independence, shortly 
after the news reached Manila that the Clarke amendment had 

the Senate, cume out with an article which contained the 
following: 

We are a nation divided into thousands of Islands, speaking different 
dialects. In order to preserve our Inheritance we must have a strong 
standing army ready to i foreign invasion. We must have a goed 


navy to protect auy part of this country within a moment's notice and 
to bring aid to any part of the archipelngo in case of national dis- 
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In our patriotic zeal we must not forget that Japan is our neighbor. 
We must not trust in the delusive hope of diplomacy. Our prayer to 
keep out foreign invasion will not avail us. A standing army of 1,000,- 
000 men and a navy as strong, if not stronger, than that of Japan, with 
an aviation corps of 10,000 strong means protection. A lesser army or 
a smaller navy will not keep away the menace from our door. History 
has demonstrated the futility of the hope to trust in the promise of a 
stronger nation. * * * 

If it is the intention of the people of the United States to give us 
a complete independence within four years, could we protect ourselves 
from foreign invasion and have the respect of the rest of the world? 
With our present economic situation, it requires a return of a thousand 
times greater than our present revenue in order for the government 
to organize within the short space of four years a force of sufficient 
strength to preserve and maintain our national integrity and honor. 


No truer picture of the situation in the Philippines was ever 
painted. Pause a moment to examine a few of its details. The 
total revenues from all sources for the government in the Phil- 
ippine Islands amount each year to about $14,000,000. Out of 
this schoolhouses must be built, roads constructed, schools sup- 
ported, agriculture fostered, pressing programs to secure sani- 
tation and promote health must be carried out. All govern- 
mental expenses must be paid. In fact, it requires most care- 
ful economy on the part of the Government to spread its income 
so as to cover the essential governmental subjects of expenditure. 
Do the best they can, there remain hundreds of schoolhouses 
that need to be built, scores of public sanitary markets awaiting 
construction, artesian wells throughout the Provinces must be 
dug in the interest of health and sanitation, while public works 
of all kinds must be postponed until the government has suffi- 
cient funds to carry them out. The islands now have no foreign 
relations to support, no ministers, no consuls, no army, no navy. 
Whence can come the money with which to construct the navy 
and maintain the army the Independent says are required if in- 
dependence is to be given the islands? Should the total revenues 
of the whole year be applied to naval construction they would 
not build a single modern battleship. 

I recall two years ago when I visited the Province of Tarlac, 
one of the important Provinces of the islands, a meeting was 
held of all the prominent people of the Province. Independence 
speeches were freely indulged in. To develop their viewpoint 
I asked a few questions. I asked them of the fiscal, who corre- 
sponds to our State attorney. I asked him if they had independ- 
ence what they would do to keep off a foreign foe. He said they 
would build a navy and a big one. I called his attention to the 
fact that the total revenues amounted to but $14,000,000, insuf- 
ficient to construct a single battleship. Then they all sighed. 
Then, suddenly looking up, he said: “America will loan us some 
battleships.” I replied that America had none to loan for such 
purposes. Then he said they would raise an army of a million 
men if a foe should come. I asked him what they would equip 
them with. He said they would arm them with bolos. I called 
his attention to the fact that modern armies are equipped with 
high-powered artillery and rifles, and they would be destroyed 
before they ever got to the enemy. 

The Filipinos have but started to build business institutions 
and to build themselves up industrially. At the present hour 
95 per cent of the business conducted in the Philippine Islands 
is conducted by foreigners. This is no guess. All business in 
the islands pays to the government a tax on the gross amount 
transacted. Consequently, the government keeps an accurate 
necount of the business conducted in the islands, The records 
disclose- that 95 per cent of that business is in the hands of 
Chinese and other foreigners. There are about 8,000,000 people 
in the islands. Of these 40,000 are Chinese. But these 40,000 
are to-day paying 72 per cent of all the taxes in the islands. 
In other words, 7,960,000 are paying 28 per cent of the taxes 
while 40,000 Chinamen, foreigners, are paying 72 per cent. 

The great thing in the islands to-day is the development of 
their industries. Until the islands are economically in a state 
of independence, political independence from their standpoint 
is absurd. This is being realized by the thinking part of the 
Filipino people who are not engaged in political activities. Dur- 
ing the past year I have observed with great interest a general 
awakening among the farmers of the islands, for farming is the 
great industry there, toward agricultural development and eco- 
nomic prosperity. I have just received a striking expression of 
the sentiments and wishes of the farmers in the islands respect- 
ing independence. 

Shortly after the passage of the Clarke amendment in the 
Senate I received a cablegram from Senor Ramon Lopez, who 
formerly was 2 member of the Filipino Legislative Assembly 
and who is one of the substantial farmers in the islands. This 
cablegram said that he voiced the sentiments of farmers repre- 
senting $20,000,000 worth of property, and they all protested 
against the enactment of the Clarke amendment and requested 
the postponement of any discussion of independence for a period 
of 20 years. I sent him a communication at once stating that I 


pine 


desired this expression on the part of the farmers placed in the 
form of a petition and signed by those who indorsed it. I have 
just received that petition. I consider it of historic significance. 
It was written in the Spanish language, and is as follows: 


_ Los que suscriben, vecinos y proprietarios de las Islas de Panay y 
Negros, Islas Filipinas, y todos ciudadanos Filipinos, r tuosamente 
manifestamos que es nuestra opinion que la aprobacion del bill Jones 
en la forma tal como fué aprobado por el Senado de los Estados Unidos, 
pee 3 Dare: el pro; ane! en Ja vida pone: of 8 = el co- 
y agricultura, y para el bienestar co de tod 
los habitantes de Jas Islas Filipinas. p? 45 

Por tanto, nosotros sinceramente suplicamos al Congreso y al Gobierno 
de los Estados Unidos y a sus ciudadanos, que suspendan toda accion 
sobre el bill Jones, y que la question de ta independencia politica de las 
Islas Filipinas sea suspendida definitivamente por un periodo de veinte 
años, y cuando llega esa 1 que no se tome ninguna accion sobre la 
independencia de las Islas — sin el voto del pueblo Filipino. 

Iloilo, Provincia de Iloilo, Islas Filipinas, hoy primero de marzo del 
año mil novecientos dieciseis, A. D, 

Eusebio Lopez, Ð. R. de Luzuriaga, Julio Jn. Moss, Juan 
Ledesma, J. Javellana, L. G. Jaleno, Mebino Franan, 
V. E. Pinzon, E. 5 Jose Garcia, S. Ledesma, 
Ferd Santo, Maria pez, Jose Araneta, Pascual Ca- 
bana, R. Y. Justiniania, Nelecio Lusabia, Julio Lusa- 
bia, Roque Hafitena, Ernesto Jalandoni, Gergorio Din- 
son, Carlos J. Mapa, Pedro Sindico, Pedro de la Cruz, 
Cornelio Sian, Jose M. Montinola, Joaquin Ledesma, 
Raimundo Olvido, Tomas Tamoles, Teodoro L. Villa- 
nueva, Feliciano Casiano, A. Locsin, Felipe de la Pina, 
Basilio Montaje., Luis Hafitena, Fausto Jalandoni, 
Ramon Lopez, Magdaleno R.-Mx. Jamili, C. M. Le- 
desma, Aniceto J. Hechanova, Mođesto Hermosura, 
Ruperto Jalandoni, Yrince Sumsio, Juan Ledesma, 
Eusebio Hafitena, Idelfonso Dorisa, Feliz Morcilla, 
Gregorio P. Nasa, Francisco Padella, P. Sandoval, Car- 
los pez, Diego Mialle, Victor Pamulayo, C. Ledesma, 
R. L. Villanueva, V. H. Cruada, Luis Hapornia, Jose 
Carballo, Ernesto Carballo, A. Lacson, Proviso Luma- 
nay, Germiniano H. Jereza, Simon Ledesma, S. V. 
Delgado, A. L. Villanueva, Lucilo Gonsales, Juan Di- 
guiria, Basilio Labalilag, Jose Jamili, Emilio Le- 
desma, Basilio Santos. Delfin Acosta, Carlos Juan 
Mapa, Eduardo Alba, Pablo Aguilar, Eduardo Girdle, 
P. J. Tionko, Timoteo Unson, Vicente Trenes, Jose 
Lopez, Jose Ledesma, A. Bulano, Felix Cortez, M. 
Reyes, R. Jalandoni, Jose Silverio Juan Viante, l'edro 
Advinenla, A. Ledesma, Jose de Lume, Jose Unson, 
L. Delphin. 

[Translation ] 

We, the undersigned residents and propert holders of the islands 
of Panay and Negros, P I.. and al lipino citizens, respectfully 
State that it is our opinion that the passage of the Jones bint in the 
form that it was passed by the Senate of the United States would be 
fatal to social progress, to the development of the commerce, industry, 
and agriculture, and to the political well-being of all the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands; 

Therefore we earnestly beg the Congress and the United States Goy- 
ernment and its citizens that they suspend all action on the Jones bil), 
and that the question of the political independence of the Philippine 
Islands be definitely suspended for a period of 20 years, and that when 
this period arrives that no action as to the independence of the Philip- 
slands be taken without the vote of the Fillpino people. 

Iloilo, Province of Lollo, Philippine Islands, this day the Ist of 
March, of the year 1916, A. D. 


This petition is signed by 92 men. I understand other peti- 
tions are on the way here. I have taken occasion to look up 
th. character and standing of these 92 men. They are men of 
the highest respectability. They are leading men, every one a 
citizen of consequence and a leader in his locality. They repre- 
sent the great farming industry in the islands of Negros and 
Panay, wherein is located the bulk of the sugar industry, 
probably the richest and most prosperous agricultural section 
in the entire islands. Let it be understood that this is the posi- 
tive expression of serious-minded men, whose interests are at 
stake and in whose hearts is the firm conviction that the pas- 
sage of the Clarke amendment means their ruin as well as 
irreparable injury to the islands as a whole. Those politicos 
engaged in the independence propaganda will deride this peti- 
tion and curse its signers, but to my mind this petition, repre- 
senting, as it does, the honest convictions of the great body of 
the people of the islands, should receive the highest considera- 
tion at the hands of this Congress and be respected in the fullest 
sense. Note the strength of the language employed. 

The passage of the bill in its present form “would be fatal 
to social progress and to the development of the commerce, 
industry, and agriculture and to the political well-being of all 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands.” Every element of 
national activity and every feature of national life will be 
fatally affected by the passage of this bill. Not only do the peti- 
tioners request that there be no further consideration of the 
independence question for a period of 20 years, but that there- 
after if the question is revived no action be taken without a vote 
of the Filipino people. I trust that this request, this petition 
representing so large a body of people who will be seriously 
affected will be listened to by the Congress. 

In this connection it certainly is interesting to note that the 
judgment of every Democrat familiar with conditions in the 
islands and charged with responsibility thereto is earnestly and 
conscientiously and whole-heartedly opposed to this amendment, 
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One of the most brilliant men that has graced the Cabinet of 
any President in half a century, the late Secretary of War. 
Mr. Garrison, resigned primarily because the Clarke amendment 


threatened. to become a law. For three years as Secretary of 
War he had been charged with the great duty of directing the 
American Government in the Philippine Islands. He had become 
intimately and peculiarly acquainted with conditions there, the 
aspirations of the Filipino people had become known to him, and 
the duty of the United States in respect to the Filipinos had 
been revealed to him. I ask my Democratic brethren to listen 
once more to his words and to weigh them carefully. He said, 
in resigning: 

I consider the aangis embodied in the Clarke amendment an aban- 
donment of the duty of this Nation and a breach of trust toward the 
Filipinos. So feeling, I can not accept it or acquiesce in its ac- 
ceptance, 

These are not light words. No trifling reason could justify 
his resigning in the stress of that hour. The reason is the most 
important thing in the world, the duty of the United States. 
To pass the Clarke amendment, he says, would be a breach of 
trust toward the Filipinos and an abandonment of America’s 
duty. The President apparently acquiesces in this viewpoint, 
for in his letter to Secretary Garrison he said: 

It is my own judgment that the action embodied in the Clarke 
amendment is unwise at this time. 

When this amendment was adopted in the other branch of this 
legislative body, it is well known that it was opposed by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Philippines and others con- 
versant with Philippine conditions and seriously desirous of 
acting sanely toward them. 

There is a branch of the Democratic Party in the Philippines. 
Its membership comes from all sections of the United States. A 
convention of this party was recently held in Manila to select 
delegates to the Democratic national convention at St. Louis, 
and as a partof their platferm, having in mind the Clarke amend- 
ment, adopted the following: 

We denounce and repudiate as un-American, un-Democratic, and 
cruclly unjust to the Filipino people any policy which would cast this 
people adrift on the dangerous seas of international politics. eye 
The United States by abandoning the islands would dishonor itself and 
justly forfeit the respect of the nations of the earth and of the people 
who look to us for protection and for whose safety we have assumed 
responsibility. We brand as unworthy of the American name a policy 
involving the abandonment of a sacred trust for reasons alleged to be 
concerned with our greater security. If giving proper protection to all 
inhabitants of the Philippines until such time as our obligations shall 
have been honorably fulfilled does in truth constitute a menace to our 
national safety—which we do not conced etter, we say, war, and even 
defeat, than dishonor, 

It can not therefore be said that responsible Democratic 
leadership believes it wise to pass the Clarke amendment. In 
fact, that leadership is almost unanimously opposed to it. On 
what possible ground. therefore, even under the application of 
the party lash here in the House, even though that party lash 
be wielded by blind rage and bitter partisanship, can Democrats 
who are loyal to the honor of their country and to its duty vote 
for a proposition that is universally condemned by every respon- 
sible Democratic authority. 

Other Democratic testimony is not lacking. Brig. Gen. Frank 
McIntyre, United States Army, has been chief of our Bureau of 
Insulur Affairs now for eight years and was a member of that 
bureau seven additional years. He certainly is thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions in the islands. He made a visit to 
the islands this summer for the purpose of investigation. He 
is from Alabama and, as far as an Army officer has polities, a 
Democrat of the old school. His sympathies are certainly with 
Democracy. Upon returning from the islands last summer, be- 
fore the Senate Committee on the Philippines, he gave the follow- 
ing testimony: 

Senator LiPPITT, Am I to Infer from your statement that yon think 
there is a group of poopie in the 5 that do not think immediate 
independence would be for the public interest? 

Gen. McIntyre. Oh there are many people who so think. 

Senator Lippitt, The majority? 

Gen, MecIntrins, I should say that a majority of the thinking people. 

Senator Liprirr. A 9 the thinking people. 

Gen. McIntyre. * * >» hey are net for immediate independence, 
and they do not think it would be for their permanent interest. + 
1 think that is right. 

Judge James H. Blount, formerly of Georgia, and who spent 
many years in the Philippines, first as a soldier, later as a judge, 
is the Democratic apostle respecting Democracy’s policies toward 
the Philippines. He is the author of the famous book, The 
American Occupation of the Philippines, which is the gospel of 
Democratic beliefs respecting all things Philippine. Judge 
Blount is out openly and vigorously in opposition to the Clarke 
amendment. In the Washington Star of March 18, 1916, he says: 


The corner stone of every argument I have ever offered advocatin 
Philippine independence has been neutralization of the Islands throug 
the international agreement. I am opposed to changing the status quo 
until the world finds out whether a neutralization treaty is or is not 


“a scrap of paper”; in other words, until this war settles whether or 
not honesty is the best poiley for nations as well as for individuals. 

I am whoily snable fo understand the Intellectual processes of an 
honest and pa otic American who will vote on foreign or quasi foren 
affairs for party reasons. We are all in the same baat—all Amer- 
icans—and, to use a familiar collognialism, it is like “rocking the 
boat." If I were In the House now | would vote with my party on 
domestic affairs, such as tariff, currency, etc., with all the fidelity 
of a Tammany sachem: but on a question that concerned the honor 
of my country, like this Clarke amendment, with the neutralization cut 
cut, I would feel ashamed to vote any way but against it, because, as 
Senator Stone sail, * The whole world will look upon throwing the 
Philippines overboard in any such way with amazement, and we would 
fall under the just condemnation of mankind." 

Gentlemen, I believe the interests of 8,000,000 Filipinos are 
vitally at stake. I believe with the farmers of the Philippines 
that the adoption of the Clarke amendment wouk! be fatal to 
social progress in the islands, to commercial development, to 
industrial development, and to the political welfare of all the 
inhabitants. I believe the honor of the United States is at 
stake. By the blows of our soldiers and our sailors we drove 
Spanish sovereignty from the islands, we established our own, 
and entered upon the great duty of bettering the life of the 
humblest as well as of the highest of the inhabitants; of giving 
all an opportunity, of building institutions of self-government 
which would endure through all time. To withdraw now, to 
leave these islands without a sovereignty which we know will 
reasonably protect life and property and secure freedom and 
liberty tu all the inhabitants, would be to violate the pledged 
and sacred honor of our country and our duty once gloriously 
assumed. It will cause our country to be guilty of a snenking, 
contemptible, ignoble act, one that will be pointed to by the 
finger of scorn throughout the world and looked back upon by 
all the children who shall follow as the supreme disgrace in 
their Nation’s history. We are strengthening our Army and 
building a Navy; we are increasing the military power of the 
United States to preserve the integrity of our country and the 
perpetuity of free institutions under the American flag. Is it 
possible that while engaged in this great work we shal! at the 
same time haul the flag down from over duty and honor and 
8,000,000 people whose interests and whose welfare require our 
protection? 


A Step Forward by the Committee on Agriculture. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on this question I have 
made perhaps a thousand speeches in the last 30 years. I haye 
been very much interested in our friend. from Ilinois | Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD}, who just left the flour. He talks about the Rules 
Committee in the past and the Rules Committee now. The 
difference between the two is that the Rules Committee under 
Republicans had a habit of blocking legislation in the farmers’ 
interest and saddling a lot of trusts and combines on the farmers 
and the country, and I condemned them in every form of lan- 
guage I could use in o parliamentary way; but when the Demo- 
cratic Rules Committee has the courage to bring out legislation 
to help the farmers, three very important measures, to open the 
door of hope to that class who drink warm slick water out ef an 
old jug at the end of the row, while we men here drink ice 
water out of a cooler, my God, I want to congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Rules! [Applause.] 

In one of these measures we have the warehouse system. I 
have seen the apples in rows of trees a mile long on the Pacific 
slope, as beautiful as ever the human eye looked upon, rot and 
go to waste, while across on the other side of the mountains 
the people could not afford to eat applies, because some sort of 
a monopoly lay between the mouth of the hungry fellow and the 
fellow who had the apples. I have seen peaches and potatoes 
rot by the thousands of bushels, when they would not pay for 
the baskets and sacks to put them in, because there was no 
warehouse system to handle them, and a line of monopolies built 
up by the Republican Party stood between them and the fellow 
300 miles away, who could not afford to eat them, I have seen all 
those conditions, and I want to help remedy them. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

We are dealing with a very serious problem—the cotton ex- 
change. The Supreme Court has decided detinitely—and it is 
an accepted proposition of law—that the power to regulate is 
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the power to destroy, and I hope it will have that effect in 
this amendment. The whole issue is involved in this one fact: 
That if we leave the exchange with the full power to control 
the absolute spot market of the United States, with no com- 
petition by the actual buyer or spinner down among the ranks 
of the cotton growers, they have a legalized unscrupulous mo- 
nopoly in touch with the exchange in Liverpool, and they can 
put a final price on every bale of cotton in the United States 
every day six hours before the farmer gets out of bed in the 
morning. 

The power to regulate carries with it the power to kill, and 
I want to kill these exchanges and then kick them to show them 
there is punishment after death. If it regulates unto death, 
that is there misfortune and the farmers’ good fortune. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to see this administration 
broadening and extending the Agriculture Department. All civ- 
ilization is now agreed that agriculture lies at the foundation and 
serves as the strongest support of all successful Governments, 
By the very nature of his vocation the farmer is remote from 
the centers of civilization and stands more or less alone and 
helpless as the prey of predatory greed. And while it is easy 
for all other professions and callings to organize and make 
their collective power felt in government, it has always been a 
difficult problem for the farmer, and therefore in most Govern- 
ments he has been sadly neglected. 

Our country, being new and possessed of a large virgin land 
estate subject to homestead entry, thé farmer has not only been 
sadly neglected but has suffered under great disparagement by 
the law, rules, and customs of our Government, but we have 
reached the stage at which the Government is realizing, and the 
people are appreciating, the fact that the farmer is entitled to 
vastly more consideration than he has had in the past. 

Our Agricultural Department has been moving forward for 
the last few years in many lines of great benefit, not only to 
the farmer but to the whole population, and the bill now pend- 
ing, carrying an appropriation of nearly $25,000,000, is one of 
the most comprehensive and thorough of its kind and opens up 
the hope of spendid achievement for the future. The Bureau 
of Animal Industry makes ample provision for the propagation 
of our domestic animal life and for the scientific prevention of 
those terrible diseases, such as tick fever, hog cholera, and 
foot-and-mouth disease. Also it makes ample provision for gov- 
ernmental action to prevent the ravages of the boll weevil, Hes- 
sian fly, and other pests that destroy millions every year and 
do so much to harass the farmer and make his labors abortive. 
Throughout the realm of agriculture it provides for the best- 
known methods and ample application of up-to-date service. 
But the most remarkable features of its benefits are to be found 
in its warehouse system and the establishment of a marketing 
bureau, looking ultimately to national and interstate market 
service, conducted for the benefit of both producer and consumer, 
in which the producer and consumer will be face to face, closer 
together, and through an intelligent exchange both being greutly 
benefited. 

For 25 years, beginning with the alliance in its early history 
and coming down through the years, I have worked with most 
of the leading farmers of our country to this end. It provides 
for the standardization, classification, and market quotations of 
both cotton and grains, grading each to a given legal standard, 
seeking to eliminate the sharks that rob the farmer every year 
out of multiplied millions by false grades. It also makes an 
effort to save the farmer from the greedy cormorants that 
stand around the grain pits and cotton exchanges each year in 
luxuriant splendor to gamble on the sweat and toil of the great 
farming element. The provision in this line falls far short. 
But it does assume control over them and assert the Govern- 
ment’s right to take charge of them. In this way experience 
may soon teach some method to destroy them or destroy their 
evil and unscrupulous power over the farmers’ produce. 

Now, if the farmer could be given a fair, honorable land bank 
and farm credit system, pulling out rhe leaches and legalized 
shylocks that get between him and the Government mint and 
allow him to get currency when he puts down sound collateral 
just as cheap as it is issued to the commercial banking system, 
a few years would show the farm life throughout our country 
in a new light, with new hope, new life, and splendid prospects. 
But it is not my purpose here to discuss a farm loan or rural- 
eredit system, but I want to compliment the Democratic Party, 
this administration, and the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which Mr. Lever, of South Carolina, is the chairman, for having 
done more in this measure for the hope and happiness of our 
country, through a program for the relief of agriculture, than 
has been done before in all the history of our Agriculture 


Department, 


In my judgment, this measure as a whole is by far the most 
important agricultural measure ever carried through our Con- 
gress. If the Senate adopts it and it becomes a law and is 
followed to its full fruition, it will go a long way toward lifting 
our farmers, truckers, and fruit men out of the realm of uncer- 
tainty, give them a stable market, and a symmetrical and just 
distribution of crops and commodities, make their warehouse cer- 
tificates solvent paper at any bank, prevent a glut in the mar- 
kets anywhere, and abolish that old fake and fraud that has 
been used by the speculator and juggler for years called “ over- 
production.” 

But the point on which I want to compliment the committee 
and the Democratic side of the House most cheerfully is the 
parliamentary strategy by which the friends of agricuitural 
prosperity forced this measure through, under a Democratic 
rule, putting the warehouse and grain-grading measures into 
the bill as a rider. The rule made the croalzers croak and the 
yelpers yelp, and the belligerents moan with melancholy fore- 
bodings about gag rule. But, led by the assiduous and energetic 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, we who had seen the 
farmer bucked and gagged for years were determined to make 
an honest effort to give him the largest measure of opportunity 
consistent with public good and at the same time eliminate as 
much as possible that greedy gang of speculators who feast 
upon the distress of both producer and consumer, 

Again complimenting Mr. Lever and his committee, and feel- 
ing thankful that I have had a humble part in the formation 
and passage of these laws, in a measure fulfilling the labor of 
25 years of my life, I want to appeal to the farmers of this 
country and to the patriots who feel for the common weal not 
to let this measure lag or go by default in the future. 


Cotton Statistics and Western Republicans. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations 
ra 5 Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Hurt. of Iowa] 
seemed to deplore the fact that the foot-and-mouth disease has 
been wiped out in the United States. I think it is an occasion 
for general rejoicing that we have been able to accomplish that 
result, and I am very sorry that some gentlemen on that side 
are not willing to rejoice with us. It gave me a great deal of 
pleasure to vote for an appropriation for the purpose of eradicat- 
ing the foot-and-mouth disease which existed in the North and 
Northwest. The Government has expended about $4,000,000 
to eradicate the foot-and-mouth disease, and we on this side 
voted cheerfully for the measure that has brought relief to the 
farmers of the West. It may be that in wiping out the foot- 
and-mouth disease in the West we have also wiped out a much- 
needed Republican political issue. 

Now, as to hog-cholera eradication, I voted for a measure that 
appropriated $600,000 for that purpose. And, Mr. Chairman, 
we hive spent more money in three years to eradicate hog 
cholera in the North and West than the Republican Party ap- 
propriated under the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft, 
covering a period of eight years. [Applause.] I regret that 
gentlemen on that side from the West do not appreciate as fully 
as they should this great work that has been accomplished for 
the good and for the prosperity of the farmers in that section 
of the country. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Doorrrrre], a Democrat, 
has done more in the short time that he has been here for the 
farmers of the West for farm-demonstration work than all the 
Republicans from that State, and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Ruery], a member of the Committee on Agriculture, has 
been a power for good to the grain growers of the country. ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman speuks of the 
great work done in the eradication of hog cholera. I would like 
to ask the gentleman, what have we to show for the expenditure 
of the $600,000 referred to? : 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I refer the gentleman to his colleague from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] and to the farmers of the West as to 
the good that has been accomplished. A great deal of good has 
been accomplished, and the Committee on Agriculture, of which 
I am a member and of which the gentleman is a member, under 
the leadership of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever], a Democrat, is employing every means possible to eradi- 
cate hog cholera, and the gentleman knows this very well. I 
stun ready now to vote for any additional measure that will 
eradicate hog cholera in the northern and western sections of 
our great country. ‘Chat is my position. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to state that I am heartily in favor 
of what the gentleman says. I have no quarrel with the depart- 
ment, and the fact that it has brought no results is no reason 
why we should not make these appropriations. We have made 
the appropriation, and we should continue to make liberal ap- 
propriations; but, unless we get something it return, it is not 
fair for any Member of the House to rise in his seat and speak 
of great work and of certain achievements when we have 
nothing to show for it. We should not only be fair with the de- 
partment, but we should be fair with the people throughout the 
country who furnish the money. We should be just as fair to 
one as the other, and we can be fair to the people of the 
country without questioning the ability or the integrity of the 
department. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 
As he well knows, good work is being accomplished along this 
line, Let me mention some sections in which this work has been 
done. In 16 counties in which this work has been done by the 
Department of Agriculture good results have been obtained. 
Hogs raised in 1912 in these 16 counties, which are located in 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee, numbered 975,000. 

In 1914, under improved conditions brought about by the Gov- 
ernment’s work, they raised 1,256,000 hogs. So good work is 
being accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
Lever] has made reference to Thomas Jefferson, the father of 
the Democratic Party. It has been said that Mr. Jefferson was 
a farmer, and he was. He brought from Italy seed rice to this 
country in his vest pocket and gave it to the farmers of Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. He invented the hillside plow and the 
revolving office chair. He was at one time a member of this 
House, ambassador to France, Secretary of State, and Presi- 
dent of the United States. As has been said by the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Lever], Jefferson said that the four great 
pillars under the material development of this country are agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, and manufacture, 

Republicans on that side, with few exceptions, at this session 
of Congress have done all they could against navigation. They 
tried to kill river and harbor improvement in this country. 
And just the other day the great body of them in this House 
planted themselves firmly against the River and Harbor Con- 
gress of the United States, which patriotic body is composed of 
some of the very best men in America, who meet in this city 
once n year und urge upon Congress the great importance of 
developing the rivers and harbors of our country. They struck 
a deathblow to the ship-purchase bill and injured American 
commerce, and they have voted against measures that helped 
the agricultural interests of the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] $ 

Mr. Chairman, just last week, when the cotton farmers of the 
South wanted to know the truth as to cotton consumption, the 
amount used in the various industries in the United States, the 
Republican leader in this House, and all but five of you followed 
him, opposed the measure that provided for gathering statistics 
of cotton consumed by powder mills and explosive manufac- 
turers. The use of cotton in the manufacture of gunpowder 
and explosive shells has recently become a large industry in 
the United States, and cotton prepared and partially prepared 
for use in these industries is not now accounted for in the sta- 
tistics gathered and published by the Bureau of the Census, and 
it is estimated that $90,000,000 worth of cotton is consumed 
annually in this way. Requests for this information have come 
from every section of the country. People interested in various 
phases of the cotton business want to know how much cotton 
is being consumed annually in the manufacture of gunpowder 
and explosive shells. The law now requires the Bureau of the 
Census to gather and publish statistics of cotton consumed by 
the cotton mills of the United States, but there is no authority 
in the law for collecting statistics of cotton consumed by the 
powder mills of the United States. If the cotton producers and 


the public generally are entitled to know that the cotton mills 
of the United States have consumed 7,000,000 bales in the last 
12 months, why should they not know that the powder mills of 
the country have consumed 2,000,000 baies? If we publish the 
statistics of cotton consumption and report that 7,000,000 bales 
have been consumed by the cotton mills and then refuse to re- 
port the 2,000,000 bales consumed in some other way, the sta- 
tistics do not speak the truth; they are misleading and deceptive. 
[Applause.] 

I said before, Mr. Chairman, and I repeat it here, that if we 
are going to have statistics on any agricultural product, those 
statistics should be full and complete. If it is right to publish 
statistics as to the disposition or consumption of four-fifths of 
the cotton crop of the United States, I submit that it is fair 
and just to show what becomes of the other one-fifth. - |Ap- 
plause.] It has been the policy of this Government to en- 
courage the agricultural classes by showing them the value of 
intensive farming and of increased yield per acre, and in order 
to do this it has published statistics showing the farmer how 
and to what extent farm products are being consumed. But 
here we find the Republican Party in the House trying to re- 
verse that policy, and, with the exception of five Republicans, 
that party voted solidly against my resolution the other day 
that provided for full and complete statistics of cotton con- 
sumed in the United States. They tried hard to defeat it. 

Besides the desire for this information on the part of people 
interested in the cotton business throughout the country, the 
cotton producers of the South, where live 30,000,000 of Ameri- 
can people, were unanimous in their request for this legislation. 
[Applause.] But, Mr. Chairman, the justice of their cause and 
the unanimity of their appeal failed to secure the support of 
fifteen-sixteenths of the Republicans in this House. That old 
party of privilege voted against a measure which vitally affects 
the farmers of the United States who produce two-thirds of the 
world's cotton crop. 

When the farmers of the South called upon the Congress to 
pass a measure which would give them the truth as to the 
amount of cotton consumed in the United States where were 
the Republicans who come here from the farming districts of 
the grain-growing West? I am sorry to say that you were on 
the side of an eastern Powder Trust that did not want this 
information given to the farmers of the South. [Appliausc.] 

The Powder Trust did not and does not want the cotton pro- 
ducer to have information that will place him in a position to 
know the exact condition of the cotton trade and to use that 
information in demanding a fair price for his cotton. And 
when you western Republicans voted to deny to the cotton farmer, 
of the South statistical information that would enuble him to 
get a fair price for his cotton, you voted against the interest 
of the farmer of the West, for when the cotton farmer gets a 
good price for his cotton he is ready and able to pay the western 
farmer a good price for grain and live stock. [Applause.] 
So in voting against the farmers of the South, you voted against 
the interest of the farmers of the West. 

We sell two-thirds of our cotton crop to foreign countries, 
and the more money we get for that cotton the more money 
we are able to pay the western farmer for what we buy from 
him. [Applause.] 

But fortunately for the farmers of the South and fortunately 
for the farmers of the West, the western Democrats voted solidly 
for this just legislation requested by the farmers of the South. 
The farmer’s friend in this House, it matters not from what 
section he comes, must cooperate with the friends of the furmer 
from other sections. And I want to say to the Democrats from 
the West and Northwest that we of the South appreciate your 
cooperation in securing for our farmers that which they are 
honestly entitled to—full statistics of the consumption of cotton, 
the principal product of the southern farmer. In your willing- 
ness to help us you have strengthened our desire to help you, 
{Applause.] I regret that the Republicans of the West and 
Northwest, with the exception of my good friends, Mr. WHEELER, 
of Illinois, and Mr. Srynort, voted against a meritorious meas- 
ure sought by the farmers of the South, and in doing so they 
voted against the best interests of the farmers of the West. I 
had rather believe that the farmers of the West feel toward the 
farmers of the South as shown here by the votes of western 
Democrats than to believe that the western farmer is not in 
favor of justice.to the southern farmer as shown by the Repub- 
licans from that section voting against this cotton-statistics 
measure. [Applause.] 

I congratulate the West upon its Democratie representation 
here. Democrats here from the great and growing West nre 
aiding in securing just legislation for the other sections of the 
country, and in return they are recciving the united sid of 
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Representatives from other sections in obtaining legislation for 
their people. [Applause] 

Mr. Chairman, be it said to their credit and to the credit of 
the brave and patriotic people of the West that they represent 
that no one of them by veice or vote has done anything to revive 
the unhappy recollections of the differences that existed 50 
years ago. But they are working earnestly and intelligently for 
the good and growth of our reunited country. They are con- 
tributing strength to the ties that bind us together in the bonds 
of a common interest and a common destiny. [Applause.] They 
realize, Mr. Chairman, that they can serve their section best by 
being just and fair to the other sections of the country, and as a 
result of this patriotic course they are having the cordial good 
will and cooperation of Democrats here from all over the coun- 
try. They do not hurt but they help the great people that they 
represent. By the broad and friendly spirit that they display by 
their determination to be just to every other section of the coun- 
try they are lifting the West higher and higher in the estimation 
of the membership here from the other sections of our great 
country. [Applause.] 

I believe that the time is not far distant when the Republicans 
from the farming districts of the grain-growing West who make 
speeches against and vote against any measure here, it matters 
not how meritorious it may be, if it affects favorably the interest 
of citizens of the United States who live in the South, will be 
repudiated by the people at home and men sent here in their 
places who will promote peace and good will between the sections 
and contribute to the common weal of our country. [Applnuse.] 

Mr. Chairman, what excuse do you suppose the Republicans 
from the West and Northwest gave for voting against guthering 
and publishing full and complete statistics of cotton consumed 
jn the United States? Why, they said that it would give away 
Government secrets and tell the world how much cotton we 
were manufacturing into gunpowder and explosive shells. 
What a sham and pretense. We sell munitions to the nations 
of the earth, and cotton is only one of the ingredients that en- 
ters into its manufacture. But these Republicans would have 
us believe that they wanted to draw the curtain of secrecy 
around our military status and state of preparedness, and keep 
the world in doubt as to that situation here, when the truth is, 
Mr. Chairman, Republicans in this House at this session of Con- 
gress have gone into the secret places of our war equipment, 
and they have discussed here and published broadcast detailed 
information regarding everything about the Army and Navy of 
the United States. [Applause.] They have told how many 
rifles and field guns we have, and they have given the number 
of torpedo boats, submarines, and aeroplanes pc by the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and that Is not all. They 
have given the number of battle cruisers and big battleships, 
and they have told how many cartridges or rounds of anununi- 
tion we had, and they have called attention, Mr. Chairman, to 
the powder supply of our country. These ardent friends of the 
Du Pont Powder Trust, these discreet and careful Republicans, 
instead of letting the enemy find out for himself our state of 
preparedness, have told him everything pertaining to it and 
have even informed the world just how many times we could 
shoot in case of war. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, after detailing all the information regarding our pre- 
paredness for war, and after discrediting, as they have, our 
means of defense, they throw up their hands in holy horror 
and say we must not let the cotton farmer of the United States 
know how much cotton is being manufactured into munitions 
of war to be sold to the countries of the world because it might 
disclose a Government secret. [Applause.] The attitude of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, is this: It is all right to discuss 
here and publish to the world just how many ritles we huve 
and how many cartridges we have, so that the enstern manu- 
facturer can get an order to manufacture more, but when the 
cotton farmer makes the modest inquiry, “ How much cotton 
do we consume in manufacturing these munitions?” why, that 
phase of this munitions question becomes a Government secret, 
Applause. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is more of a Du ont 
powder secret, for so long as they can keep the producer in the 
dark as to the amount of cotton consumed in manufacturing 
powder and explosive shells they can deceive him and keep him 
guessing as to just what the consumptive demaud for cotton is 
and will be in the United States. [Applause.] _ 

Now, why did you Republicans from the West vote against my 
resolution? Have you any hostility in your hearts toward the 
South? Are you not willing for the farmers of the South to 
have Government statistics speak the truth regarding their 
produce? I would vote for any measure that will give the 
western farmer statistics full and complete of his farm prod- 
ucts. The western Democrats voted for the measure, and we 
passed it by a party vote. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not a fact that the cotton statistics have 
been provided for for years, and did it not receive the hearty 
support of us on this side? You have been getting cotton sta- 
tistics for years. We do not have the statistics on grain. A 

Mr. HEFLIN. We have statistics of cotton consumed by 
spinners, but I told you Republicans from the West that we did 
not have the statistics of cotton consumed in making gunpowder 
and explosive shells, and that the Director of the Census said 
that he had no authority to collect them. I told you also that 
it was estimated that two or three milliom bales of cotton were 
being consumed in that way, and yet you western Republicans 
voted against giving these statistics to the cotton farmers of the 
South. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I voted against the proposition because it 
would be an absolute waste of money. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to the gentleman 
to undertake to make a speech defending his unwise course. 
Money expended to obtain statistical truth and secure justice 
for the farmer is not wasted. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that they have not got 
grain statistics. Why, the gentleman ought to know that we 
have grain statistics. The statistics tell the amount of grain 
that goes into the gristmills, flour mills, and they show the 
amount of grain produced annually in the United States; and 
let me tell the gentleman another thing that perhaps he does not 
know. The gentleman is as innocent of knowledge regarding 
the grain business as he was of a proper appreciation of the 
cotton business when he voted against my resolution the other 
day. Why, just a little while ago I phoned to the Treasury 
Department, to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and in- 
quired, “ How much grain is consumed by the distilleries in the 
United States in making beer and whisky?” and I was told 
that the amount was between forty and forty-two million bushels 
a year. I am glad the grain growers can have a way of telling 
just how much and in what way grain is consumed annually. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I also phoned to the Direc- 
tor of the Census, and I said, “ How much cotton is consumed 
annually by the powder mills and explosive-shell manufacturers 
of the United States?“ He said, We have no statistics on that 
subject and no authority to get them.” So the grain grower has 
the statistical information that he needs and desires, but you 
Republicans from the grain-growing West voted to deny statis- 
tical information needed and desired by the cotton producers 
of the South. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield for a question. I have but little 
time left. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will be glad to yield the time to the gentle- 
man in which to answer my question. We have statistics, it is 
true, as to the corn crop in Iowa this year, and the gentleman as 
a friend of the department is certainly not proud of those sta- 
tistics. They would be better wiped out. They do not come 
within 50 per cent of the facts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We would be glad to have some on cotton 
made into gunpowder that come within 60 per cent of the amount. 
We have none at all now. The gentleman is the first man thut 
I have heard complaining about the incorrectness of grain 
statistics, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not now. But you western Republicans hid 
behind the sham and pretense that statistics of cotton made into 
gunpowder would give away a Government secret. No enemy 
could have a spy in this country who could have obtained more 
information about our Army and Navy than the Republican 
Party in this House has given to the country and to the world 
during this session of Congress. Nor could an enemy ever get a 
man who would have detuiled it as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and others on that side did. But when 
the southern cotton farmer wants to know how much cotton 
is consumed by the powder factories of the United States in mak- 
ing powder that we sell to the world, why you say it will dis- 
close a Government secret, [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen of the committee, the Washington Post said not 
long ago that every section in the farming line has suffered 
some on account of the European war, but the South has suf- 
fered more and longer, 

That is true. The South has suffered more than any other 
section. Cotton, our principal crop, has been greatly injured 
and here we are from the section suffering most asking you to 
vote for a measure that would give us valuable information and 
at a cost of less than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, with the exception of two western Republicans 
they voted solidly against this measure. Two gentlemen over 
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there from the West [Stynorr and WHEELER] voted with us. 
Some of you criticized WHEELER of Illinois for voting with us, 
God bless him, but he had the courage to stand up and vote for 
right and justice in spite of anything that you could do to hold 
him down to the Powder Trust interest. [Applause.] MORGAN 
of Oklahoma, Austin of Tennessee, and Brrrr of North Caro- 
lina—five in all. You can count them on one hand, and the 
Republican Party, with that exception, stood like a brick wall 
against this just demand of the cotton farmers of the South. 
Were you afraid that you would expose a Government secret? 
You told the world how many thousand cartridges we had and 
everything that you could think of about the condition of the 
Army and Navy. 

The Democrats of the West show no ill feeling and exhibit no 
sign of bitterness against the South. They are broad and liberal 
patriots, meeting the issues of the present and letting the dead 
past take care of itself. They are displaying here a feeling of 
cordiality and friendship for the people of the South, and that 
feeling and friendship finds warm-hearted response on the part 
of southern Democrats for the people of the West. [Applause.] 

The sooner the people of the West realize that some of their 
Republican Representatives here are doing all in their power to 
stir up strife between the sections and are lending themselves to 
petty political projects in order to raise false issues and ride 
them into office, the better it will be for our great and growing 
country. I am a southern Democrat, and if I know my own 
heart I can say truthfully that it makes no difference with me 
what section of the country a measure here is fayorable to. I 
will support it if it be just and meritorious. 

I want to see the sections drawn closer and closer together 
in the bonds of friendship and fraternal love. I do not want 
the smallness of vision and the little prejudices of narrow- 
minded men here to check and hinder the growth and develop- 
ment of national unity and solidarity amongst the people in 
every section of our country. [Applause.] 

Let us realize fully our duty as Representatives of the great- 
est people on earth in the greatest lawmaking body in the world, 
-and by the character of our contributions to the sum of national 
friendship, cordiality between the sections, honesty, patriotism, 
and statesmanship cause our country to rise higher and higher 
in the scale of being until she becomes the ideal Republic among 
the nations of the earth. [Applause.] 


Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr, CLINE. Mr, Speaker, 18 years ago to-day the United 
States entered upon a mission of world-wide importance, It put 
the American flag in Cuba for the sole purpose of relieving that 
island from the curse of Spanish tyranny, and giving the in- 
habitants of the island political independence. At the same time 
the United States joined with the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands in the far-away Pacific who were then in rebellion against 
Spain, under which nation it had been a vassal for 300 years. 
The Filipino people believed then, as they had a right to believe, 
that they were fighting for their personal liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

The question may never be definitely settled, but there is 
sufficient data, reliable, too, to assume that the inhabitants of 
the Philippines united with the American Army with the im- 
plied understanding that the United States was an ally of the 
Filipinos in securing independence for the inhabitants of the 
islands and establishing a separate and independent government. 

After the Spanish Government had been driven from the 
islands and completely conquered the Filipinos were surprised 
to find that they had simply transferred their subordination 
from the Spanish Government to that of the United States. 
These, in brief, are the historic facts. I am not discussing the 
question whether the result was a wise one or not, whether it 
was eventually for the benefit of the Filipino or not; I am 
simply stating the preliminary facts to show how we came to 
be in the present attitude toward the Filipino people. No man 
in public life and who was connected with the legislation at 
that time had the remotest idea that we had not in mind a 
purpose to do for the Filipino exactly what we had done for 


the Cuban; possibly not as soon, but in a reasonable time to 
establish for the inhabitants of the Philippines a separate and 
independent government. No one supposed that we had at that 
time entered upon a policy of humanitarianism for Cuba and 
at the same time and as a part of the same national action a 
policy of usurpation and subjugation in the Orient. The con- 
duct of our affairs in the Philippines has developed a national 
issue. The Democratic Party since 1900 in every national Demo- 
cratic platform has not hesitated to declare itself on the Philip- 
pine question. We have four times said substantially that “ we 
favor an immediate declaration of the Nation's purpose to recog- 
nize the independence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable government can be established.” We could not do other- 
wise than that and be faithful to the political creed we as 
a party have subscribed to and which doctrine as a party we 
hold sacred. That apostle of human liberty, the greatest ex- 
ponent of the rights of man ever known in all the world’s his- 
tory, uttered these undying words, as immortal truth itself: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created 

ual; that they are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure those rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

These principles are as axiomatic to-day as they were 100 
years ago. No real Democrat repudiates them or subverts them. 
To do so now in this critical juncture would be the rankest per- 
fidy and most dishonorable. Through all the history of the 
Democratic Party it has clung without wavering to that ele- 
mental and fundamental truth announced by the founder of our 


party. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great admiration for the Filipino, whose 
ancestors were for three centuries, more or less, under Spanish 
domination. At some time or other during this long period, 
laying in the pathway of the world’s travel, they have been 
the prey of the great nations of western Europe and eastern 
Asia. Plundered, robbed, and exploited, the products of their 
labor stolen by aliens, they at last broke away from tke blight- 
ing despotism of Spain for the purpose of setting up a new 
independent government, 

The venality of the conqueror sums up all the crimes of suc- 
cessful conquest. There is a mysterious element in human life 
that demands equality and resists crushing domination in the 
application of every system of government or economics, whether 
it be a highly developed system or not. 

Representative government is the only sure guaranty of any 
character that personal liberty and personal rights will be 
protected. The wholesale intrusion of the individual into the 
political structure of a State government is an American idea 
of the construction of civil institutions. A strong centraliza- 
tion of power, either in the hands of a usurper or in the gov- 
ernment itself, can not exist with our theory of popular govern- 
ment. That the doctrine of the right to control a different peo- 
ple than that participating directly in the government, either 
by conquest or purchase, implies a government by force of arms 
can not be disputed, and that it is a European and not an 
American doctrine is also true. There never has been a con- 
quest of territory except by force of arms, and that conquest 
rarely maintained except by a resident force of arms in the sub- 
jugated territory. 

Through some unaccountable source we exercise control over 
and possession of the Philippine Islands, with more than 
9,000,000 people, two times as many as we had when we de- 
nounced England for our own subjugation—lands wholly popu- 
lated by a race different from ours and more than 7.000 miles 
away, differing in religion and history, in color and civilization, 
having nothing in common with us except the desire to man- 
age their own affairs and govern themselves as we do ourselves, 
We have nothing in common with the Filipinos and never can 
have, because of race differences that are insurmountable. Pro- 
jected into the character of the Filipino, that has become a 
constituent part of his nature and that of all Asiatic races 
through centuries of heredity, are differences of religion, civili- 
zation, and fundamentals in morals and government. ‘These 
people are opposed to us in every essential of life, character, 
and personality; yield to us a suspicious obedience, view us 
with an increasing aversion, while we proclaim to them and to 
the world our belief in the essential principles of personal lib- 
erty. No great publicist has ever put our claim to subjugate 
the inhabitants of that Archipelago upon any other basis than 
‘that of conquest, or that we are the trustee of a “manifest 
destiny.” 

Development of social life and government has a uniform 
basis. Mutual dependence is everywhere forced upon all classes. 
All have the same aspirations, the same intellectual aptitude, 
the same inclinations—the only difference is in degree—and all 
are the product of natural evolution. I may not hesitate to say 
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that this nationnal mobilization—this consolidation—of races. 
all arising out of a law of necessity and a desire not only for 
lighter burdens of government, but for no government at all by 
alien races, hive introduced into world politics, in acute form, 
mew and far-reaching problems, 

These problems are not those to come at some future time; 
they are here now. The fast-breeding nations of India, China, 
northern Africa, and Japan, some of whom are now domimited 
‘by a handful of Europeans—these hundreds of millions, moved 
by the new spirit of this age, adjusting themselves with white 
men through the rising tide of commerce, with a mighty and 
‘successful struggle will throw off this restriction by foreign 
‘power and establish, I care not how crude it may ‘be, a repre- 
‘sentative system of government by and for themselves, Let 
‘ame amplify what I mean by very recent history of Japan. Half 
u century ago her commerce und taxes were controlled by a for- 
eign power. She had no foreign relations, no navy, but a small 
army, and she steod in mortal fear of being swallowed up by 
‘China, 
sovereign nation, whipped China, sliced off Korea and Formosa, 
and ranked herself as the seventh naval power in the world. 
She engaged in war with one of the most formidable Govern- 
ments on earth, hurled her navy against the great war vessels 
of the Russians, sunk them like broken reeds, and sent 24,000 
prisoners to Tokyo. She did more than that. She brought 
Russin to her knees In arbitration and divided Manchuria to 
herself, and then formed a defensive alliance with England, the 
greatest naval power in history. Do such great movements that 
shifts power from continent to continent, mean nothing to us? 

The brown man in the Pacific is asking this great enlightened 
and Christian Nation, that holds the strong arm of a great 
avorld power over him in complete subjection, what the fate of 
himself and his children is to be in his own land many thou- 
sands of miles away. He has a right to know; it is the highest 
anil most sacred right that ever stirred the breast of mortals, 
Involved in that right is the most exalted hape and aspiration 
of the soul. I would rather cast my vote in this Gongress to- 
night to liberate the Filipino people than to cast it on any other 
issue that ever confronted me. I believe when I do that I shall 
have exercised the greatest power that can ever come to me to 
be performed. The consciousness that my vote and my voice 
thave been enlisted to relieve from political bondage an alien 
race of ten millions of people engrosses me with the magnitude 
of an overwhelming purpose. The greatest heroes of any nation 
und of any age are these who by matchless fortitude and un- 
equaled bravery have dared to sacrifice all and do all to per- 
petuate and exalt the cause of personal liberty; but I believe 
the man exercising his constitutional power, conferred upon him 
by a liberty-loving people, who casts his vote to give a larger 
liberty to a strange race and to establish political freedom 
among men of another hemisphere, has exercised a power su- 
perior to any other that a great, free, and enlightened people 
can clothe him with. I am wondering whether we have wan- 
dered from u century of tradition into a new realm of civil gov- 
ernment or whether we have come to believe that representative 
government is a failure. Let me quote one sentence from John 
Stuart Mill: ; 

The government of le by itself ha 5 
but — y * 2 eee eat of one ao mea E a Agee et 
and can not exist. 

Around that principle have clustered all the race problems 
and all the political problems of government. We intrenched 
ourselves upon the same rock in our declaration that “all men 
were created equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which were life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
On that theory are constructed all the States of this federa- 
tion, and in it rests all our ambitions in the common struggle 
With a common hope to a common destiny. 

Believing as I do in the essential principles that lie at the 
‘base of representative government, there can be no hesitation in 
the performance of our full duty toward the Philippines. We 
‘have always predicated our final action on the power ‘to maintain 
ia stable government. When that time arrived, we were ready to 
give the Filipino people the opportunity to work out their own 
destiny. Thut the Filipino people are now maintaining a stable 
government is not seriously disputed by anyone. About all the 
adininistration officers in the Philippines, including a large por- 
tion of the Philippine Commission, the legislature, the hends 
departments, all municipal officers of the islands, judges of 
courts, nearly 9.000 teachers in the public schools; in fact, all 
of the numerous ofllices are now filled by Filipinos, Until 
very recently the only test required of the Filipinos by the 
opponents of independence, especially by the Republican leaders, 
was that the people of the islands should show themselves 
cupable of maintaining a stable government. When they met 


In less than 25 years she has become an independent 
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that test, the reasons for the denial of independence by them 
shifted to other grounds, as it always will. i 
What is the policy of the Republican Party relative to this 
question? It has never made a frank, uivocal statement of 
its attitude in its national platform. What it has said was 
vague, indefinite, and ambiguous. This is a sample of its in- 
direction. I quote from the Chicago platform of 1912: 


The Philippine wpe Be the Republican Party has been and is in- 


spired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a 


waite, obligation which should remain entirely free from partisan 

A more studious attempt to avoid the entire question could 
searcely have been made. No man can discover any policy in 
that declaration. The truth is that the Republican Party is 80 
infiltrated with the doctrine of Alexander Hamilton, a doc- 
trine antagonistic to real popular representative government 
and so wedded to the special interests of the country that it 
does not propose to relinquish control over the Philippines, no 
matter how efficient they may prove themselves to be. Their 
position has shifted from that of national honor to one of 
commercial expediency, Who is to be profited by the reten- 
tion of the Philippines? Not the hundred million common peo- 
ple, not the patriotic citizens of the United States who want 
that security that comes to the country through avoidance of 
“entangling alliances” with any other power; not the millions 
of taxpayers who must foot the bills for their retention, 
mounting into the millions every year. No one of these classes 
of citizens profit by their retention. It is the few special 
interests in this country who desire the privilege of -exploiting 
the resources of that innocent people in the archipelago. As 
an illustration, witness the grabbing at one time of more than 
56,000 acres of the richest sugar lands in the islands and the 
defense of the act by the Republican Party and the Republican 
administration at the time when the Filipinos declared the 
action to be a direct violation of the organic law.of the islands. 

The assertion that the Filipino people are not capable of self- 
government is a mere subterfuge to deny a worthy people the 
same rights that we ourselves not only enjoy, but fought for 
the privilege of enjoying. Skulking behind that so-called rea- 
son are the real reasons, both commercial .and moral, mas- 
querading to defeat the rights of the people of the Philippines, 
and repudiate the historic traditions of the Nation for more 
than a century. 

I speak only for myself. When my party is on trial on a 
declaration it has four times promulgated in its platform aud 
one of the principles upon which it came into power, when that 
platform so long adhered to by my party is attacked by the 
enemy that seeks to discredit it and drive it from power, I sub- 
vert my individual opinion und justify my party and give it my 
unqualified support. An assauit upon my party by its relent- 
less enemy can get no aid or comfort from me to gloat and 
glorify over and thereby discredit my party leaders. I belicye 
the combined wisdom of my party on measures is superior to 
that of any single member of the party. When the time comes 
that either Democrats or Republicans believe that they are at 
liberty to violate solemn platform ‘pledges and follow the direc- 
tion of some party under cover so far as the general public is 
concerned, then the disintegration of that party begins aud that 
solidarity on principles that distinctly divide the parties xo 
essential to success is lost. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I’am in favor of granting independence to 
ithe Philippines for another reason. The geographical position 
of the islands being more than 7,000 miles from our shores, their 
education and capability for self-government makes them a seri- 
‘ous menace to the peace and happiness of this Republic. In all 
the discussion on this question no man has questioned that 
proposition. Mr. Speaker, do men think that a people whom 
we have taught that life, liberty, and the pursuit of huppiness 
is an inalienable right and that no man has a right to govern 
another man without his consent; do you believe that the 
Filipino with that knowledge will long content himself as a 
subject of an alien Government residing 7,000 miles from him? 
Do you believe it is the duty of a patriotic and Iberty-loving 
citizen to condemn him if he refused to submit to such foreign 
rule? 

Ah, gentlemen, if it was your purpose in the beginning to deny 
to the inhabitants of the Philippines in the end that,which you 
promised them, you have already gone too far. You ought not 
to have educated the Filipino. You took to him the American 
school-teacher, the English language, and tauglit liiin the science 
of representative government and all it means to the human 
race. You told him 18 years ago that when he was able to 
maintain a stable government you would withdraw from the 
islands and leave him to work out his own destiny. In my 
judgment, you will be compelled to perform your agreement 
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with him. If you do not, he will unite with some formidable 
power and wrest from us those rights we now withhold from 
him. Pseudo patriots ask us if we want to pull down the 
American tlag in the Philippines. That flag does not represent 
in the Philippines what it does here. If the American flag is to 
be traduced there, to represent colonial aggression instead of 
personal liberty, as it does here, it ought to come down when- 
ever it does not in the fullest sense represent the liberty and 
independence of the people over which it floats. The price paid 
for it in blood and treasure as the representative of a free and 
enlightened people was too great to now dishonor it as a repre- 
sentative of subjugation. 

Last week I listened in this Chamber to speeches on the life 
and character of Abraham Lincoln when a grateful people were 
about to take over the birthplace of that immortal in fitting 
remembrance of the event. He was greatly and justly praised 
for his invaluable services to the Nation, eulogized for the eman- 
cipation of the negro race. His words uttered on that battle 
field west of this Capitol fell in hushed silence on the member- 
ship of this House: 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers bro t forth on this con- 
tinent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion thut all men were created equal. 

He concluded that memorable address with those words, that 
are household words with a hundred millions of people in this 
Republic: 


And that a Government of the 2 and by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. 


The sting of conscience must be severe if the Republican who 
professes to believe in Abraham Lincoln and follow him as his 
disciple can cast his vote for the further continued bondage of 
the people in the far-away Pacific. It is my hope that justice 
may ultimately be done the Filipino people before they compel 
us to respect those rights that all civilized nations have pro- 
nounced inalienable, 


Philippine Independence Bill. 


EXTENSION 825 REMARKS 


WALTER L. HENSLEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ï am indeed glad to have the 
privilege and opportunity of voting on this bill, which provides 
for the independence of the Philippine people. I never believed 
it wise, in the first place, for this Government to hold those 
islands, and I do not think it is wise now to hold them. I wish 
we could give those people their independence immediately. 

When on this day 18 years ago Commodore Dewey sailed into 
Manila and signally defeated the navy of Spain the whole United 
States, upon the receipt of the information concerning the battle, 
was thoroughly thrilled. Our purposes as we understood them, 
und as I now understand them to have been, were to serve these 
struggling people, a people who were desirous of obtaining their 
independence and who are as much entitled to their independ- 
ence as any other people on the face of the globe. Our service 
to these people was rendered after they had been fighting for a 
long period of time, They had practically won in their fight 
against Spain, but we at the proper and crucial time aided them 
in striking down the shackles that Spain had fastened upon 
them centuries ago. And from that very hour some of our 
people apparently were desirous of taking the place of Spain 
as the master and owner of those islands. I do not believe that 
any government can afford tu beld an alien people and control 
them against their will. Most especially do I insist that a re- 
public such as we have can not afford to engage in a business 
of this character. I think it a good rule to follow, that a people 
who have a desire for liberty, having impulses emanating from 
a desire to be free and independent, and who are willing to fight 
and die for that principle, are entitled to their independence and 
are capable of self-government. 

President McKinley and Admiral Dewey said that the Philip- 
pine people were as capable of self-government as the Cuban 
people, yet we gave the Cuban people their independence long 
since, but up to this time we have failed to do our duty by the 
Philippine people. They have continued their efforts for in- 
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dependence. We have just listened this day to a most remark- 
able speech made by the Commissioner from those Islands, Mr. 
Qurzon, They have not ceased during all these years to con- 


tend for the very things for which our forefathers contended 
when they were fighting for the establishment of this very Gov- 
ernment of ours. 

The Democratic Party in four national platforms promised 
these people their independence, and now it is high time we 
were keeping the plighted faith by complying with those plat- 
form promises made to those people. President Wilson is doing 
his full duty, and the administration is doing its full duty, in 
pressing this measure, and now it is up to Congress to perform 
its full duty in the premises. Those islands have cost much 
treasure of men and gold. Many a boy has fallen victim to 
some of the many deadly maladies which are prevalent in those 
islands; and as for myself, I would not give one manly, courage- 
ous Missouri boy for the whole archipelago, so fur as the ma- 
terial wealth is concerned; and the mothers and fathers who 
have lost their boys In this service no doubt feel more keenly 
upon the subject than I possibly can. 

The chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, Mr. Jones, 
of Virginia, says that we have spent, first and lasi, around 
$1,000,000,000 upon this foreign possession of the United States, 
and that the yearly cost to us is something like $40,000,000. 
Think of the enormity of this cost! While we may have ren- 
dered the people of those islands some service, our retention of 
those islands to-day and the contention made by the people of 
this country for the retention of those islands is not predicated 
upon a desire to serve those people; neither is it for the glory of 
this country. 

The cost annually of maintaining them represents nearly 
51.000.000 to each State of the Union, but, Mr. Speaker, over 
and above the monetary consideration, I call attention to 
the military aspect of the question. You can not inter- 
view a military man anywhere or any other person who is 
familiar with the situation but who will say to you that the 
Philippine Islands are our most vulnerable spot; that they con- 
stitute our great military weakness and that if we maintain 
them we must maintain larger military forces both of the 
Navy and the Army. Now what do we find in connection with 
this measure? We find the section of our country that is 
clamoring the loudest for military preparedness is likewise 
insisting upon us keeping the islands. They tell us that our 
Navy must be made much stronger in order to retain them, 
and then when the opportunity is presented to them to grant 
those people their independence and rid ourselves of this tre- 
mendous liability these same people—these representatives— 
are almost solidly against such action. It reminds me of the 
arguments and statements made upon this floor concerning 
the building of the Panama Canal. The people of our country 
were told that by digging the canal we could reduce the naval 
expenditures one half because our Navy could be passed 
through the canal from ocean to ocean, but since the digging 
of the canal the same fellows tell us now we must have a 
aa Navy and Military Establishment because we have the 
enn 

This talk of hauling down the flag is a sham and a pretense. 
The real cause can be seen on the surface upon close investiga- 
tion. Lou want those islands and people to make profits to 
protect the bonds which were bought by the banks of this 
country for 40 cents on the dollar and to exploit those people 
generally. It is the profits you hope to make out of them, and 
the honor to this country and the service to those people are 
the last considerations you give the question. Of course the 
Republican side is standing solidly against this bill. In that 
I am not surprised, but I am indeed both surprised and sorry to 
see a few of the Democrats from a few of the Eastern States 
standing with the other side upon a question which means human 
liberty to ten or twelve millions of people. 


The Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Ix THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, upon May 1, 1898, Admiral George 
Dewey with a powerful fleet of American warships sailed into 
Manila Bay, sank a squadron of Spanish battleships and cruisers, 
and the sovereignty of Spain in the Far East came to an end. 

Upon May 1, 1916, 18 years afterwards, the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress of the United States discussed for 12 hours the Clarke 
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amendment to the Jones bill, providing independence for the 
Filipinos in not less than two nor more than four years, sub- 
ject to the discretion of the President. 

In the Democratic caucus preceding the debate in the House 
I was one of several Democrats to raise my volce against the 
so-called Clarke amendment. Hoping and trusting that the time 
may come when the Philippine Islands will receive independence, 
but believing that the United States Government can not con- 
sistently and honorably fix a definite time when the Filipinos 
are capable of self-government, that our national honor is at 
stake, that our flag unsullied must remain unsullied, that as a 
Government we must retain our self-imposed guardianship over 
our adopted child in the Far East, and that we should not relin- 
quish it to be preyed upon by other nations more rapacious and 
less charitable, I am proud to have been a part of that decisive 
majority which voted on the memorable and historic night of 
May 1 to strike out from the Jones bill the Clarke amendment. 

If the Clarke amendment had been adopted our flag would no 
longer wave glorious and unstained, a blot would have appeared 
upon our escutcheon which centuries of time could never have 
effaced, and we would haye departed from American ideals of 
justice, honor, and humanitarianism. 

I beg to introduce the following letter from Richard L. Gay, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Trade, in which are 
included the constituent Business Men’s Association and Boards 
of Trade of Abington, Dedham, Norwood, Quincy, Rockland, 
Stoughton, Weymouth, and Whitman: 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD. OF TRADE, 
Boston, April 28, 1916. 


Hon. Ricnanp OL Rx, 2d, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: At a meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
in executive council, held April 26, 1916, the following preamble and 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: : 

“ Whereas there has been introduced in the United States Senate an 
amendment to the Philippine bill, termed the Clarke amendment 
which Is for the full surrender of all responsibility and control 
of the Philippine Islands in from two to four years from the pas- 
sage of the act, and this bill is now before the National House of 
Representatives ; and 

“Whereas it does not appear that the United States can at this time 
with justice to the ee or to the United States, surrender 
the obligations and duties assumed or set any definite date for 
such action: Be it 

* Resolved, That the Massachusetts State Board of Trade hereby ex- 
presses its belief that it is unwise and premature to attempt to set a 
definite time for turning over the government of the Puuppines to the 

ple of these islands until these obligations are more fully completed 
on the part of the United States, and at such time as may appear to 
be to the best advantage of the peoples most concerned; and be it 

rther 

for Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Repre- 

sentatives in Congress by the secretary.” 

Ricuarp L. Gay, Scorctary. 


Live-Stock Markets. 


: 


Exce:pts_ from statements made for the market committee ‘of the 
American National Live Stock Association at the hearings on the Bor- 
land resolution, Washington, D. C., April 3-6, 1916, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

{Excerpts from the statement of Mr. Walter L. Fisher and others at 


the hearing before the Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee on 
the Borland resolution Apr. 3, 1916.) 


APTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the American 
Live Stock Association in this matter, and I wish to say at the outset 
that, as Congressman Bornanp has already stated to you, that associa- 
tion was not in any way respousible for the introduction of Congress- 
man Bornann’s resolution. 

Mr. Carniy. Will you tell us at the beginning what your associa- 
tion is comprised of? 

Mr. FISHER. The American National Live Stock Association, Mr. 
Chairman, is the national organization of the live-stock interests of the 
United States. There are in that business or industry what there are 
in most other lines, local organizations, district or State organizations 
and a national organization, and the live-stock producers are organized 
in that way. 

* “ . * * . * 

The facts that I have enumerated, the fact that the animal is to be 
treated in that way, adds immensely to the complications of the busi- 
ness. 
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In addition to that, however, when you come to send the animal to 
market you have net an inert product: you have something which not 
only is perishable because of the fact that it is a llying organism, but 
you have something which must be shipped alive and kept in good 
condition until it is disposed of. The result is that cattle that are 
sent into these great central markets which have originated and have 
been established throughout the country can not be kept any great 
length of time. They not only deteriorate physically, as has already 
been told you, but they involve a very considerable expense in their 
care and keep, and when disposed of they must be slaughtered promptly. 
The packer or the slaughterer, whoever he may be, can not afford to 
keep them. He must kill them comparatively quickly. Some of the 
products must be quickly disposed of. The bulk of the beef produa 
must be disposed of very promptly. That is not so true of the pork 
products, because many of them are cured and reach a form where they 
can be kept for a considerable period of time. 

But the development of this industry has progressed in the develop- 
ment of by-products, and we are told by many of the cking in- 
terests that they are making their profits on the by-products, The 
producer of the steer ix unable to see where his interest is at all 
affected by the fact that the profit is made on the horns and the hoofs 
or the hide, as contradistinguished from the roast beef and the beef- 
steaks that come out of the same animal. One of their great causes of 
complaint is that the producers have not such a knowledge of the 
business nor has the public such a knowledge of the business as 
enables it to determine with any degree of intelligence at all just 
exactly what the financial operations of the packing concerns are, just 
why it is that certain things are charged to one item and other things 
charged to another item. 

They look at this industry and they see that the packers’ business 
has cnormously increased. It is not my intention at this time to go 
into figures at all, for the reason that there are with me some ken tla- 
men who can give those figures so much more directly than I can, and 
can answer the questions which probably you will naturally wish to 
ask so much better than I can, that it is not my intention to go into 
those matters at all in detail. 

But I may say that the Increase in the capitalization of the five 
large packing concerns and the increase in the capitalization of indi- 
vidual organizations among these five has been perfectly astounding; 
increases that have gone from, let us say, fifteen to twenty millions n 
few years ago to one hundred millions now, by way of illustration, and 
there has been an enormous increase in the volume of the business, the 
total product handled. They see that the result of this is piling up 
surplus at a very rapid rate; they see the extension of the holdin 
of the large packing concerns all over the country; the acquisition by 
them of stockyards, packing houses, and terminal facilities throughout 
the entire country: indeed, not only in this country, but in other 
countries. We find the cking concerns of the United States very 
busily engaged in extending their operations in the Argentine and 
elsewhere, so much so that the British Government has found it neces- 
sary to make investigations, by a parliamentary commission and other- 
wise, and so much so that recently I have examined the report of a 
commission of that kind in Australia; so that the question is one of 
growing maguitude, 

They see these profits increasing, and they are not much concerned 
with the question as to how it is gotten at, whether, when they divide 
the total product, they find that there is only a fraction of a cent on a 
1 unit. They are interested in the gross net result. They 
ook at the total business, and they find that many of the concerns and 
individuals engaged in raising these animals have made very heavy 
losses. They look at the situation such as now exists in this country, 
where they compare the prices on the current market during any par- 
ticular period of time or during a particular year, as, for instance, the 
year 1915, with previous years, and they find that in spite of the fact 
that there is an abnormal demand, a demand which has nm created by 
the European war and the conditions growing out of the European 
war; that nevertheless, according to the statistics which they have 
compiled, the producer of meat 8 has received less for his prod- 
uct than he did before, and that the only claim by those who take the 
most optimistic view of it on the part of the packer, as, for instance, 
the annual report of Swift & Co., is that they have paid a slight in- 
crease, an exceedingly slight increase, over previous years. The basis 
of those statistics that are behind that claim we know nothing about, 
and the producers of beef know nothing about it. They have no oppor- 
tunity to analyze them whatever. They are not being analyzed by any 
representative of the Government, and the result is the natural result 
that goa would expect to find under those circumstances, a constantly 
growing discontent on the part of the producers of meat products in 
this country—producers of the animals from which the meat products 
are manufactured. 

Even if that were all there was to it, it would be perfectly apparent 
that one of the things that ought to be done, and done quickly, is to 
have a thorough-going, searching investigation of the conditions, if only 
for the purpose of making it clear that the discontent is not well 
founded. Let us assume that everything that may be said on this 
subject is true, there can be absolutely no controversy about the fact 
that the producers of meat animals in the United States are at present 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the conditions that exist with regard to 
marketing their product. That is manifested in very many ways, but 
for the present I will confine myself to what has been done by these 
associations. There will be placed before you resolutions which have 
been adopted in meeting after meeting of the State and local organiza- 
tions of the live-stock producers, and the resolutions of the American 
National Liye Stock Association. 

For some years clients of mine who are in this business and others 
who are not clients, but who have talked to me about it, bhaye been 
talking to me about the importance of haying a real investigation. 
They ao not belicve that the investigations which have heretofore been 
made have been real or have gotten at all to the bottom of this thing. 
Nor do they believe that the methods which have been sapped in the 
attempt to cure such abuses as Aid appear in those previous investi- 
gations have been sound, and they have urged the undertaking of 
some sort of an investigation. I have said to them at all times that, in 
my opinion, it was perfectly futile to undertake an investigation of 
this matter unless they meant business, and meant to go to the bottom 
of it: and finally, within the past few months the American National 
Live Stock Association passed resolutions as the result of a report of a 
special committee on this subject. They have undertaken to do what 
they can to secure just such an inyestigation, They have appointed n 
market committee, a special committee, on which they have placed 
some of the strongest and most experienced men in this business. The 
chairman of that committee is Mr. H. A. Jastro, of Bakersfield, Cal, 
who is by many regarded as in a way the dean of the business. 
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Mr, CARLIN, In what branch of the business is he engaged? 

Mr. Fisuer. 1 should say that he is engaged in every phase of the 
business, from the production of the cattle up to the final marketing. 
It is the H & Tevis organization that he represents, one of the 
N 65 largest in the business anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Carin. He is not a packer? 

Mr. FisHeR. No. I do not represent. nor does the American Live 
Stock Association in any way Be a the packing Interests, They 
represent the producers. Mr. A. E. de Ricqles is a very large dealer in 
live stock in a varlety of ways, located at Denver. Mr. Burke, of 
Omaha, Nebr., is primarily concerned in the feeding and marketing of 
cattle. Gov. Kendrick, the fourth member of the committee, is the 
governor of Wyoming ae and, as I understand it. a large producer 
and feeder of cattle. Mr. I. C. yor, of Texas, is one of the largest 
8 in that State, which is so largely devoted to the cattle 
interests. 

Mr. Cantx., You have had a large experience in public affairs and 
e experience in this matter. What do you think is the 
rem 

Mr. Fisuer. If T were able to tell you with absolute confidence at 
the present time, I would tell you without any hesitation, but I think, 
Mr. Carin, that that is the real question that we are to get at, What Is 
the remedy? In order to determine what the remedy is, the very 
first and all-essential thing is a comprehensive study of this question, 
We can not tell what the remedy is until we bave really determined 
what the conditions are, and what the facts are, and that is exactly 
what I have been telling these people. 

Mr. Nut. sox,. Your present purpose is, then, to ascertain facts for 
the purpose of prosecution under the antitrust law? 

Mr. Fisner. Not at all. T have sald to them, and I bave said to the 
Department of Justice of the United States, If there are specific in- 
fractions of the law, of course the Department of Justice ought to 
prosecute them, If there are cases where violations of the law are 

* suspected to exist. but it is not known whether they do or not, of 
course it is the duty of the Attorney General to investigate and then 
act according to the development of the investigations.” But the first 
thing is not to prosecute; the first thing is to ascertain what are the 
facts, what is going on in this business, and then use 8 
except for punishment of past offenses, only as a means ard con- 
structive results. 

Mr. Cant. As to the pant in the business, I think it is admitted 
that the producer is mak ng a profit. 

Mx. Fisuer. It would not be admitted by me or by my clients. In 
some Instances yes, and. in other instances no. t would be 
sible, unquestionably, to call breeders of cattle before this commiftee, 
or before any other investigating body, and show that that particular 
man made a round profit. It would be possible to promace per- 
haps, before the same committee, those by whom it would be demon- 
strated that they had made losses, and the cause of the success in 
the one and of the failure in the other case would be an interersting 
W to be carried on hy a proper body. 

he reason why the breeder is making money, in my judgment. if 
he is making money, is because of the fact that the breeder or original 
producer of the cattle has practically unlimited competition in the 
sale and purchase of his commodity A man who raises the calves 
and offers them for sale for the purpose of feeding or for slaughter, has 
all sorts of opportunity to sell, all manner of competition in the busl- 
nes. I have already described a great deal of it to you. : 
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Mr, CARLIN. Now, as to the feeder; where does he get the benefit 
of the competition? 

Mr. Fisher. Unfortunately, he does not it. That is the difi- 
eully. The feeder must sell his finished product when it reaches that 
eluge in its development where you cross the divide—where after that, 
although he may carry the animal, the food which he gives him ceases 
to be increasingly profitable to him, He reaches a erm when the 
animal has been matured to a certain stage, where it is the best thing 
to sell the animal—the animal is ready for manufacture into meat, 
After that, although he may be fed, although his weight may possibly 
be increased, and although the feeding which is done after that time 
may not be a total loss, nevertheless it ceases to be relatively profit- 
ahle from that time on, and therefore he reaches a point where it is 
advisable from every point of view—the consumer's as well as the 
producer's— that that animal should be sold and slaughtered. What 
floes he do with it? He must dispose of that animal, and he must dis- 
pose of it to comparatively few concerns. That is just where the first 

quiry comes in, What is the 5 of the total live-stock busi- 
ness of the United States that is carried on by the five large packing 
concerns? If we can ascertain that fact, we can determine at once 
what the competition is that the feeder has for his stock. 

=. * „ > > . . 

Whether the figures that will be presented to you are accurate or 
not, they will serve by way of illustration, and as the discussion 
proceeds it will become increasingly apparent to you that, if they 
are net accurate, one of the most important thi for you to 
is accurate Information upon this subject—information of such offi 
character that there can not be left any reasonable doubt on the 
subject. That is important. It is not necessary to draw any of these 
inferences. I am not drawing inferences. I do not think it is Impor- 
tant for this committee to know any more than the fact that there is 
this discontent—that there is this information or misinformation exist- 
ing in the country which leads to the discontent—and that therefore 
it is absolutely 1 that some official investigation shall be 
made that will settle the facts, so that the country at large and the 
producers of cattle included will know what the facts are in connection 
with their business. They do not know now. 

Mr. Canlix. Have you examined the report made as a result of the 
conference in Chicago? 

Mr. FISHER. It fell to my lot to attend that conference; and the 
most remarkable thing about chat conference was the absence of the 
vacking interests—I do not say they were entirely absent, but rela- 
ively absent—and the comparative refusal or neglect to take any part 
whatever in the discussions 

If you will read the account, the document which you have in your 
hand, which has now been published, you will find that in the early 
stages of the discussion the most recurrent and important thing that 
constantly came up was that one speaker after another expressed his 
regret that they were not given the benefit of having packers’ repre- 
sentatives there who were prepared to talk and talk intelligently on 
this subject. They were riot there. When the question of a tiv 
market was started, some interest was manifest as you will al s 
find. Let us assume that the packing interests are ocent of 


charges made Bo arg them, and that their only interest at present 
is merely to et this agitation, to avold this discussion or any in- 
vestigation, on the general plea that it is not necessary, and what they 
Want to do is to avoid any discredit that id come out of the mere 
fact that an investigation ts being nad. You will find under circum- 
Stances like this—and more so as you increase toward a consciousness 
of something 8 in the 2 they are doing their business—a con- 
stant tendency to divert the inquiry onto side lines and side raphe 
and you will find this manifest in that hearing and the subsequen 
proceedings. Mr. Brand, of the Department of Agriculture, presided 
at that 8 I have talked at some len with bim, and with 
others in the partment of Agriculture, as I ve talked with mem- 


I think that it is entirely proper to say that there is not any one of 
them that feels that they have gotten, or in a position as matters now 


“Who is going to conduct the investigation?” He said that Inasmuch 
as the publications that would follow would have to be made up by 
the Department of Agriculture, he thought that was a good agency 
for the ee ares Let us not fool ourselves or anybody elect the De- 
rtment of Agriculture can not get to the bottom of this matter. It 
not any power. It can not subpena witnesses. It can not ex- 
amine accounts. I immediately ted that to Mr. Veeder. He said 
that the packers would voluntarily consent. Let me say for the in- 
terests that I represent that that is not the kind of an investigation 
we want, and that is not the kind of an investigation we think will 
be of any use to the country. We want an inv tion that does not 
d d on consent. We want an investigation that, if a witness is 
led in and put on the stand and asked to make a sworn statement, 
either under oath in an open examination, speaking orally, or on paper, 
as a result of the written interrogation that is put to him, we want 
him so that when he answers he will be liable for perjury if he has 
made a false statement, and that will apply to all the witnesses on 
both sides, and we will know we will get somewhere. 
Mr. McManus, You agree, then, that it is generally understood that 
the packers do make this offer? 
Mr. Fis Run. Yes; the one I have just described. 
Mr, McManus. Yes. 
Mr. Frser. If you can deduce that from the statement I bave made, 
ou are welcome the deduction. I tell you all I know about that. 
say that Mr. Veeder made the suggestion to me. If you call that 
an offer to the public, I do not. 
Mr. Cantix. Who is Mr. Veeder? 
Mr. Fisuer. He is the attorney for Swift & Co. 
Mr McMaxus. If Mr Edward Morris made such an offer at an open 
convention of the Kansas Live Stock Assoclation 
Mr Fisuzu. Do you mean the last one? 
Mr. McManus, Les—would that be an offer that would satisfy you? 
Mr. FISHER. The only thing that would strike me in connection 
with that offer was that by the passte; of these resolutions this 
mattor bad reached a stage that whatever might have been the con- 
dition when Mr. Brand conducted his investigation, your clients made 
up their minds that this was now a serious business and they had 
better take notice of it, and I think this committee is complimented 
by the attendance of my friends from Chicago on this occasion. 
Me Cantix. Who is Edward Morris? 
Mr. McMaxos. He is the president of Morris & Co. 
Mr. Pisner. He is the grandson of old Nelson Morris, who was 
the founder of the business of Morris & Co. 
Mr. McManus. And he is now the president of Morris & Co. 
Mr. Fisaer. He is now the president of Morris & Co., being a young 
mun about 23 or eg cag old 
Mr. Netson. As Mr. Morris made this offer, would it include all the 


ckers? 

Mr. Fisher. Not unless you assume that they are already so closely 
bound together that when one speaks they all speak. I do not know 
what the deduction would be from the statement. 

Mr. McMaxus. If Mr. Morris's offer were not sufficient, would it be 

use for others to make the same offer? 

r. Fisuer. Yes; it would be of use; but it will not divert the 
propis whom I represent from their determination to get a more search- 
ng and satisfactory and conclusive investigation than can possibly 
be had under Mr. Morris's offer. 

Mr. TacGart. You are bere in support of this investigation, to have 
the Investigation by the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. FisHer. I should say this—I want to answer you with absolute 
candor: When this committee that I represent was appointed, and 
when I was retained as counsel, Mr. BosLanp'’s resolution was not 
before the House We bad been studying the question, and our first 
study is as to how we think the investigation can best be made. We 
are not entirely clear that the Federal Trade Commission can make 
such ap investigation in thi- matter as will be final and satisfactory 
if it acts only by itself, but we do believe that the Federal Trade 
Commission should make an Investigation, and to that extent we are 
in support of this resolution. We bold the Congress of the United 
States responsible to us and to the public, 9 the packers, and 
we do not want anything that I say or that any of the representatives 
of our association says to be understood as in any way closing the 
doors to that investigation which, when all these departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government have acted, we may think it is 
still necessary to make in order to results. Your attention has 
already been called to the fact that e Federal Trade Commission is 
only rt organized. It bas not yet undertaken any large problems 
of this kind. It bas a number of problems to which reference has 
already been made by Congressman RLAND and others here, ‘They 
are a limited number of men. Whether they can, within the period 
within whch this investigation ought to be carri on and competed, 
get to the bottom of this, we do not know. 

It will depend ver. indeed upon two things—first, on the 


* 
amount of money that you give them to carry out this investigntion, 
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and, second, on the amount of time and aoe lb pai are able and will- 


ing to and do, in fact, put into the invest on. We believe they 
ought to investigate, and we believe that they are an effective agency 
to investigate, as compared with the Department of Agriculture, for 
instance, but we do not want it understood that that means that the 
8 of Agriculture should not go ahead. Quite the contry 
This question is a fundamenta! question of law and economics, und it 
has got to be studied from both sides. The Department of Agriculture 
has got to keep on, and it has to have more money and put more power 
in the elbow back of the economic investigation which the Bureau of 
. 9 is making. They are doing first rate as far as they have gone, 

hey have limited money and limited men, and they are doing well. But 
they get only what they get voluntarily. They get only what the pack- 
ers see fit to give them and what they can gather together and digest 
effectively with the force they have, I have sat in conference with these 
men, and they are, as we believe, sincerely interested in working this 
3 out to a right solution. They say, “Yes; we can get a cer- 

in amount of information, but there are other parts that we can not 
touch. We have no power to subpwna; we can not issue an order; 
we can not do what the Federal Trade Commission can do.“ On the 
other hand, they are studying the economic conditions in relation to 
marketing, not only in this country but abroad. That would be of 
immense value in a constructive study of this whole matter, and that 
is what we want. We are not interested merely in punishing somebody 
for what he has done. We believe if he is wrong he ought to be pun- 
ished, but that is entirely aside from the purpose we have in view. We 
want to find out, in the first place, what is wrong in the economic 
methods of marketing live stock in the United States, and we want to 
cure the wrong methods. Take, for instance, a question that has been 

sed here before you this morning: Ought the packing concerns to 
be the owners of and in control of the terminal facilities and stock- 
yards of the country? Ought they to be? For my part, without haying 
reached a final conclusion on the matter, it seems superficially, on the 
best information, that it is wrong. 

Mr. Cartrx. Do you think tbis resolution is exactly what you want? 
This does not provide for an economic investigation. 

Mr. Fisuer, Congressman Kest has offered an amendment to It. 

Mr. Cant Ix. It says they shall collect the facts relating to violation 
of the antitrust law. There is no such investigation provided for in 
this resolution, as you seem to think. 

Mr. Fisner. I think the resolution ought to be broadened, then, As I 
say, Mr. Chairman, I did not draw it myself. Congressman BORLAND 
drew the resolution to meet a concrete situation, His attention was 
drawn by Missouri people, his constituents, to certain conditions, and 
he drew a resolution to meet those conditions, perfectly proper, and if 
it is not broad enough it can easily be broadened. 

Mr. Carin. This resolution relates to an investigation where there 
have been violations of the law. Your view is that the subject should 
be examined from an economic standpoint, 

Mr. FISHER. I think beyond all question that is the real investigation 
we want. We want the other, too. How are we going to decide the 
economic question until we know what abuses have been possible under 
the existing conditions? For instance, if it be true that these gentle- 
men are acting together, cither by express agreement or by common un- 
derstanding, we want to know it. hat is not fundamentally an eco- 
nomic question, but it is a question which will be the basis of an eco- 
nomic investigation and an economic solution, You can not tell what 
remedies to apply until you have diagnosed your illness, 

7 i Newson. It may lead to prosecution, and that may lead to pen- 
alties. 

Mr. Wisner, It may lead to both; probably will lead to both. If 
they find that there have been within the statute of limitations—that 
is, before it has run, and where there are no immunity baths—viola- 
tions of the law, of course they will report them to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and I presume the Department of Justice may prosecute, but of 
far greater interest to us than any prosecution by the Attorney General 
is the light that will be thrown on the question of what steps, if any, 
ought to be taken to make it impossible to repeat these violations, aside 
from purely punitive steps. We might put everyone of the officers of 
any one or all of these packing concerns in the 8 let us 
say. I do not say that they should be there —far from it. am not 
making that suggestion. 

Mr. MBEKER. I am glad of that. 

Mr. Fisurn, 1 do not know; but let me say this, that when they are 
cleared by an immunity bath, when they are let out of a criminal prose- 
tion, not on the grounds of innocence, but because of the fact that they 
have, by answering certain questions, secured for themselves immunity, 
it does not carry conviction to the producing nor the consuming public 
in the United States. 

Mr. Meener. We have had one since. 

Mr. Fisuenr. I understand. But the question, as you know and 1 
know, Mr. MBEKER, is the question of the difficulty of proving that 
violations of the taw have occurred, even where they have occurred, 
even where you are morally certain of it. The difficulty is in proving 
the fact in a criminal court, with the presumptions in favor of the 
accused, I am not attempting to get back of it; I am not attemptin 
to intimate that in that particular case the result was not justified, 
am merely saying that prosecutions of that kind do not even tend to 
remove the feeling of discontent that prevails in this great industry, 
and it spreads all over the country. 

Let us see for just a minute what is the history of this thing. Let 
us take some of the conceded facts, not statistics, but some of the 
broader facts. It is true that some years ago, following the Gartield 
report, the Department of Justice believed that these gentlemen, the 
large packing concerns, were in an unlawful combination, and that they 
were prosecuted, and that they were released at that time because of 
the plea of immunity. It is true that a subsequent prosecution oc- 
curred which resulted in their acquittal on those particular matters. 
It is trne, however, that during the same period the National Packing 
Co. was formed, which was formed for the express purpose of taking 
into one ownership the then existing competitors of the large perkins 
concerns, and that is conceded by the record. The National Packing 
Co. was, by action of the Government, dissolved, and it could not have 
been dissolved except upon the proof of its Mlegality, and it is all eyi- 
denee of the fact that whatever the pus may be in a court of justice 
under the criminal law, the same effort, the effort toward consolida- 
tion and control, was proceeding steadily all the time. There can not 
be any denial of the facts that Iam stating. They are not susceptible 
of denial. The effort did not succeed, because the National Packing 
Co. was dissolved, but that the effort was there is proved by the very 
existence of that concern. 

What happened to it? Could they restore competition? Did they 
restore competition? You know, as I know, that they did not, and that 


they could not. They divided the National Packing Co., not amons 
its original holders; they did not bring back into the business any of 
the concerns or individuals who had previously been engaged in Qur 

tition. They merely divided it into so many units among the exist- 
ng combination ; that is to say, the combination which bad confessedly 
previously existed. So that the remedy that was applied in the ais- 
solution of the National Packing Co. was the remedy of restoring com- 
petition, not between the large packing concerns and Independent mann 
facturers, but between the members of this group of large packing 
concerns. 

We have tried that in several other instances, Do you gentlemen 
know of any instance where it has succeeded? ‘Take (he Standard Oil 
Co, or the National Tobacco Co., or any of the concerns that have been 
dissolved in that fashion. Do you know any place where that remedy 
has been 1 and actually in practice has been fonnd to be suc- 
cessful? If you do we would like to know it, because it is entirely 
indifferent to us what kind of remedy we get, provided we get n 
remedy. We do not want anything that is not a remedy, to try to 
fool ourselves and be fooled by it. What happens? We find these 
concerns growlug, and growing in substantially the same proportions, 
We find them doing not exactly but substantially the same relative 
amounts of business of the total amount done by this group that they 
did before. It is so easy for them to act together upon merely the 
ie . understanding that they shall do about that percentage of the 

usiness. If there nre a few cattle in the yards in Chicago at a given 
date and it is understood that out of that number of cattle Swift will 
take about so many, Armour about so many, Morris about so many, 
Salzberger & Sons—now, passing under the ‘hands and. control of a 
group of bankers, and the active management of Mr. Wilson, formerly 
with Morris & Co—if we find that they buy just about the same num- 
ber, or at the end of the year that they come out about the same way. 
we know what will happen with regard to that thousand head of cattle, 
do we not? The competition for the purchase of those cattle that may 
8 to be going on will not be a real competition at all. Ir any 
three of you gentlemen were starting out and it was understood you 
were to buy about one-third each, or one one-half and the other two 
one-fourth each, of the stock that was there, just by knowing each 
other's relative purchases you would know where you would come out. 
and if you had some common understanding to that effect you would 
know just how far competition would go, would you not? 

. s * + * © . 

All those things are helpful, but the real problem remains down at 
the bottom. What I have said fully illustrates the unsatisfactoriness 
of merely coming to the conclusion, even though it be justified by the 
record, that there has not been an act performed whith can be pun- 
ished under the criminal code. What we want to do is to get away 
back and beyond that if we can. We want to find ont how theso 
thin are, For instance, there is a very interesting question as to 
publicity that gocs along with this thing. “Are the avenues of publicity 
controlled by the packing concerns, or are they not? It is alleged nud 
believed by the stock people of the country that the agencies of pub- 
licity are controlled by the larger packing interests. They believe that 
they are interested—in fact in many instances they know, by admis- 
sy re EPA ya . trade journals that 

„ an at information as to market conditions is thus 
least tainted at the source, or may be tainted. ae BS 
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Mr. Cahrix. This resolution simply provides for an investigation to 
ascertain whether there has been any violation of the antitrust law. 
It has been Stated here by somebody that a special investigator from 
the Attorney General's office has been proceeding for six weeks to make 
a special investigation and ascertain whether there bas been a violation 
of the antitrust law. Mr. Fisher's positlon—which looks to me to be 
a very logical one—goes far beyond any such proceeding as this aud 
treats it as an economle proposition, and says that the commission ought 
to ascertain just what the economic situation is so that we may, by 
legislation, remedy that. The criminal statutes will apply to those 
who have violated existing law; but his position, as I underxtand It, is 
that an additional law may be needed to remedy the economic situation, 
which this resolution does not touch, 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no pride in the terms of this resolution, no 
pride of opinion waatever. But I was pointing out just a minute 
ago the fact that if the investigation is committed to the Federal Trade 
Commission, they have three powers. ‘They haye not only the power 
that is 3 given to them to investigate violations of the anti- 
trust law, which would be criminal, but they haye the power to pro- 
ceed civilly to compel 5 to cease and desixt from unfair 


practices, and they have the power to recommend legislation to Con- 
erg Having the basis before them of an Investigation which we be- 
eve is the most thorough investigation we now have within sight— 


within reach—they could recommend, and we hope they will recommend, 
some constructive legislation. I have no pride of opinion as to the 
terms of the resolution. 

* * * » * * * 

Mr. Bontaxp. The first thing to do is to impress on this committee 
or commission the necessity of finding some remedy for this situation, 
and I am satisfied that the committee, myself, and other Members of 
Congress can find a way to pot the activities of the Government to 
work. I am satisfied we can tind the way. 

* $ * = * Ld * 

Mr. BORLAND. I am not going to take any more of Mr, Fisher's time. 
I just wanted to clear up this question which the committee asked me. 
But I thank Mr, Fisher for permitting me to break in on his remarks. 

Mr, Fisuer. This is your hearing, not mine. 

Mr. Doouitrrix. 1 should like to have an expression from Mr. Fisher, 
representing the Hve-stock. interests officially here, on that exact ques- 
tion, because the resolution which I have introduced, and which, by a 
strange coincidence, wos introduced the same day that Mr. BORLAND’S 
resolution was introduced, did direct a special investigation committer: 
of Congress, as you have just suggested, and that went to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, by a strange coincidence, instead of to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CanliIx. Mr. Fisher, I am directing my remarks to the question 
of procedure. Assuming that the question is of the magnitude that 
you and those whom you represent think It is, what is the best method 
of procedure to get before Congress an intelligent idea upon which to 
form a rule of action for the future as to whether these men have been 
guilty of a combination? That is a matter that would be taken care 
of by statute, and is taken care of by statute; but how as to help the 

roducer of beef, the feeder of beef, to get a proper price for his cattle 

„ after all, the real question that I am interested tn, and I think the 
country is interested in. Therefore, on the question of how to pro- 
ceed, I should like to hear you. 
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Mr. FISHER. On the question of procedure I do not feel qualified 
to answer for reasons that I think will be syperent to you. It depends 
entirely on the question as to which agency is in a better position, as a 
matter of fact, to give time and attention to this matter. As I have 
seen it, the choice is between the Federal Trade Commission and a com- 
mittee of Congress, 

Mr. CARLIN. Or a commission. 

Mr. FISHER. A special commission, in the gee ony robably would be 
opposed by those who were supporters of the Federal de Commission, 
I imagine that they would say in answer be fe i su; on that it was 
hardly the proper thing to create a Fede Trade Commission of the 
kind that we have created, and pay the salaries that we pay, and then 
take away from it the very first and most important subject that comes 
up for investigation after they have got organized. 

Mr. CARLIN. We have not taken it away from them. They have not 
jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. FISHER. You have taken it away from them in the sense that 
you have taken a subject which, as Congressman BORLAND has said, is 
undoubtediy a kind of subject which the act creating a Federal Trade 
Commission supposes would bo referred to them. It is the exact ques- 
tion that is propone to be presented to the Federal Trade Commission, 
at least In Its aspects of unfair competition. There are seyeral a 
of this sub, though, and therefore I go back to what I said some time 
ago, I do not believe that any one of these agencies can corer this feld, 
I do not belleve, for instance, that the Federal Trade Commission should 
displace the Department of Agriculture in the work and attention which 
that department is giving to the economic marketing phases of this 
subject, They have a Bureau of Markets that is supposed to be devot- 
ing itself exclusively to the subject of marketing methods and con- 
ditions, studying, for instance, these cooperative organizations that exist 
in different countries, and studying the live-stock situation with a view 
of forming some opinion as to whether or not any of those methods, 
and if so, which, can be applied to the live-stock situation in this 
country, or pointing out why certain methods which certain people 
think can be applied can not be applied, because they will not work 
out practically. That is its province, and it would be a mistake to take 
away from it that work entirely. The ae of Justice is con- 
cerned with the prosecution of offenses against the criminal law; but 1 
undertake to say that if you should ask the Attorney General of the 
United States whether an :nquiry of this kind would interfere with his 
work, he would tell you immediately no, but, on the con „that it 
would assist him. ‘Take one thing, for instance: The great claims of the 
packers in all of these controversics is, as has been already stated here: 
“We handled such and such a tota! output. We did such and such a 
volume of business. that turnover and on that volume of business 
we made only such and such profits,” as shown by Mr. MEEKER’s ques- 
tion, speaking from his seat. Do you know what branch of the busi- 
ness those profits come from,” evidently haying in his mind the sug- 
gestion that has been so often made, namely, that the profits do not 
arise from the meat, they arise from something else, some of these 
by-products, or some of these subsidiary activities or associated activl- 

e3 in which the protean are engaged. We would like to know, I 
know of one department of business in a big concern where, if they 
charged to this particuiar branch that they cha to the other branches 
of their business for the mere marketing of their product—that is, the 
expense of distribution and sale—they would show a loss instead of a 

rofitat once. But they regard it as an incident to their business, and 
erefore arbitrarily charge it a certaln less percentage of the marketing 
or distribution cost. 

Mr. Meeker. You are not referring to the packing business? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; and I am not saying they are not right in their 
accountng methods. It may be that a complete investigation will 
disclose that they are right. 

Mr. MEEKER. It will. 

Mr. FISHER. I wish I had that confidence in it that Mr. Meeker ex- 
presses, but I have not. I would like, with a first-class expert ac- 
countant or two, to do a little burrowing. with the assistance of a com- 
mission like the Federal Trade Commission, that can bring in the books 
and the documents and put the witnesses under oath, and say, Now, 
answer this under penalty of . I would like to do that. Then, 
I think, we would get somewhere. If we confirm Mr. Meeker, I shall not 
be the least bit disappointed. What I want to get at is a foundation 
on which to build for the economic interests of this great industry. 

Mr. Canlix. While you would not be disappointed, the feeders and 
the producers would still be disappointed? 

Mr. FISHER. No, sir. 

Mr. Carin, If they were confirmed? 

Mr. Fisunn. No, sir; that is not truc, in my judgment. There would 
some of them still be ee 

Mr. Carin. After all, is not what you want real, honest com- 

4 i smous those five gentlemen who control the packing business 

shicago 

Mr. FISHER. I would like to have rt if you ask me what it is 


crushing out gps aden gic I am not guessing about it. I 7 to 


3 when vou are struggling, men do things that in the heat 


ing out these things, whether they did occur and how they occurred 
and to see what we can do to prevent their recurring. That is all 1 
am after, I do not see any way of getting at it except by making a 
study of every one of these administrative branches of the Govern- 
ment—the Department of Agricultu’ the Department of Justice, and 
the Federal Trade Commission: and then, hairman, I am not the 
least bit sure that we will not come back to you—and I say the packers 
are just as free ſo contest the findings of any one of these adminis- 
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72 ting as we are—and say, “ Gentlemen, there are some phases 
and we want you to tackle it.” It may be that some of them will not 


will not pursue the course that the packers would like, and they want to 
come and tell you so, and they ought to have the right, and we ought 
to have the t, todo it. Let us use every agency we have to get all 
the facts we can, and let us give them the money tò get them. I know 
that the Department of Agriculture can not do this work effectively 
without more money, and the great benefit of passing this resolution, 
if — pass it, will be, as Congressman BORLAND has said, that having 
said, in-your opinion, this is a subject that ought to be investigated. 
Congress will feel under a moral obligation, it not a legal obligation, 
to 5 the necessary funds. I say that because it has been sald 
that this Federal Trade Commission could take this thing up anyhow 
on its own initiative. That is not so clear. They can take up some 
The language of that statute has never been construed. It isa 
new statute, and it is a question whether, if we branch out into some 
of these inquiries, they have the power of initiative, if somebody comes 
in and complains because of unfair competition. 
ue . * * * . s 

r. FISHER. Let us suppose that is true—but I question it—I am 
not interested in the margin of profit, if the gross results are highly 
profitable, and if the methods by which the business is carried on are 
gag Ferg particularly. df in the etort to extract from the goose 

man en eggs as 0 ey are impairing, or in danger of 
im g, the health of the bird. ‘That is what we are afraid 8 

r. MEEKER. Is not the question of whether the right. fellow is get- 
Hng sey. margin or profit? 

. Fisuer. Surely. The most significant thing about this whole 
subject would be a series of charts showing, on the one hand, the fluc- 
tuations in the prios of live stock, and, on the other, fluctuations in the 
si of meat. he ene will go along with a wavy little Une Hke that 

janice Cael, and the other will be all peaks and depressions, A chart 
showing the fluctuations in the price of live stock has been prepared, for 
instance, and published in the Wallace Farmer. Take pork products. 
This is published in what is regarded by many of the leading agricultural 
pa of the United States. It is really one of the most interesting 
th you can imagine. I have some of these charts here. Mr. Burke 
will explain them to you. 

> * . > * * * 

Mr. FISHER. Where do you get these figures? 

Mr. MEEKER., These are from Armour & Co.'s records of 10 years 
ago. 1905. 

Mr. Fisner. What is the difference? 

Mr. MBEKER., It is the average live price paid for all grades and kinds 
of cattle by Armour & Co. for the year 1005, 4.60; for the year 1015, 
7.16; I will read it to you by years: r, 


The highest year was 1915, 7.16. 

Mr. FISHER. Those figures would not interest me at all unless I had 
an opportunity to check them and test them, and if they proved to be 
as you stated, as being the prices paid by Armour & Co., I would want 
to know what other packers paid. I find, for instance, a most interest- 
ing difference between the 2 in the prices Swift & Co. and certain 
of the other packers pay. They do not seem to jibe. I undertake to say 
to you that the supposed margin of profit on the handling of cattle 
that the packers are supposed to make per animal or per hundred pounds 
lias been stated as many as four ways in four statements by men who 
made the statements, they claiming to be as certain about their figures as 
Mr. MEBKER is about his. Mr. MEKKER does not call attention to the 
difference in the price of corn, 

Mr. FISHER. Before you leave, gentlemen, jet me hold up and show 
you a diagram prepared by the Wallace Farmer. I thought they had 
not gotten to cattle, but it seems that their last dingram is on cattle, 
It may interest Mr. MERKER. The line here is the line they estimate 
to be the line above or below which there is a profit or loss; that is 
to say, the sales above show a profit and the sales below a loss. 
What I told you about mountain peaks and canyons you can see there. 
Look at this price here. That is all in one year. Up to this point 
at one time and down to this point at another and back and forth, all 
within the period of a year, scesawing back and forth. The average 
prige of commodities is shown through the center of the diagram. 1 

o not know whether it is accurate. I know it is made by an in- 
telligent organization that is trying to get at the facts for its readers, 
and I say it illustrates the importance of having an investigation, 
so that when we get through with it we will feel we have gotten some- 
thing, and we can take the materials and build constructively. If 
it is necessary to prosecute, the prosecution, in my opinion, ought to 
be a means to an end of getting constructive results, We want to get 
somewhere. We believe we can only get there if we have an 755 
vestigation where there will be witnesses summoned and opportunity 
to examine testimony under oath and plenty of expert advice in the 
way of accountants and others to get at the bottom of it. If we can 
get that, then we have got something. 

Mr. McManus, Does getting at the bottom mean looking to the books 
of the feeders and their figures? 

Mr. Fis nun. Certainly. As far as I am concerned, this investiga- 
tion could as far as ace like, and I would like to see it start with 
the cattle down where they produce and wind up with the meats that 
are sold to the consumer. Read the testimony of the Master Butchers’ 
Association as given before Mr. Brand and hear what they have to say 
about it. They do not understand why these violent fluctuations in 

rices for cattle on foot go on and the price of beef goes alon 
ust a little up and and just a little down. They do not understan 
why they do not come in contact with this change in demand that 
causes these fluctuations. ‘They aro told it is some mysterious thing. 
This combination of all the information that flows into the packing 
houses and the packing offices in Chicago from all the little markets 
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im the country, therefore you enn not put your finger on It and yow | 


can not analyze it. We want to analyze it. We would like to know 
whether it is true. On the face of it, it does not look right to us. 
* * > $ * * * 
[Statement of Edward L. Burke, representſug the market committee 
of the American National Live Stock Assoviation, at the hearing on 
the Borland resolution at Washington, on Apri! 3, 1910, before the 

Judiciary Committee of the House of Repressatatives: 

Members of the Judiciary Subcommittee and gentlemen, House Roll No. 
148. known as the Borland resolution, gave expression to what has been 
vaguely in the minds of thousands of people for many years. It 
involves the question of the meat supply of the Nation, a subject of 
such tremendous ayer tance that it should be understood by all, but 
unfortunately no subject of equal importance is as little understood 
by the average citizen. The Department of Commerce ranks the 
slaughtering and meat-packing Industry as first in this country. On no 
other theory than the lack of clear and definite information on the part 
of the public can the prat condition of the live-stock and meat 
industry be explained. he producers have been too widely scattered 
to have one effective organization or =, voice In the sbaping of the 
industry, the publie are too uninformed. For many years the only 
effective and organized force has been the buying interests, and they 
have shaped the course of the Industry with no one to Interfere. In 
a so they have thrown over it a cloak of re and darkness, 
which accounts for the ignorance of the public. ow that the situa- 
tien hus become intolerable there is a demand that the cloak be torn 
away and the white light of publicity turned on. 

In this statement we shall attempt to bring out only the prominent 
features of the live stock and meat situation as they relate to the five 
large packers, viz, Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Morris & Co. Sulzber- 
per & Sons Co.. and the Cudahy Packing Co., whom we shall hereafter 

jesignate as the packers, features which stand out so prominently that 
they almost knock one down. : 

A widespread feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction with conditions 
at the live-stock markets has been evident for yars Fiven before 
the Garfield investigation in 1905 there was a feel 8 conditions 
at the live-stock markets were not on the square. hat feeling has 
grown steadily stronger ever since. The storm which has been gather- 
ing has finally broken, and is now sweeping over the entire country. 
At Denver the committee on markets recently appointed by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association has opened an office and made 
known the fact that it Intended to make a determined effort to im- 
pors conditions at the live-stock markets. Since this became known 

undreds of letters are coming into the Denver office from all over the 
country, manifesting the keenest Interest in the movement. and inclos- 
ing checks to support the work. They come from California and Vir- 
ginia, from Montana and Texas, and the country between. For the 
first time the producers feel that the life of their industry is at stake, 
and that some way must be found to insure fair play at the markets, 
That is all we ask. It may seem unaccountable to you if conditions 
have been in the past as stated above, that producers and the commis- 
sion men who represent them did not long ago organize to secure 
justice. I beg to quote a few lines from Cardinal Newman: 


“ime was I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong; 
E would not brave the sacred ight, 
Because the foe was strong.” 


Nover were truer words said when applied to conditions at the live—- 
stock markets. 

For the sake of brevity we shall not attempt to go into detail. The 
subject is so large and so complicated and has so many ramifications that 
it would take days to run them all down. In the hope of making it 
simpler and clearer I am attaching to this statement a small drawing, 
a copy of which I have pened on the wall. Consider the entire live- 
stock Industry and meat industry as represented by two bottles with a 
Jong, narrow neck or passage connecting them. e left-hand bottle 
represents the supply. The supply ts divided into two parts, represent- 
ing the grower, on the left, and the feeder, on the right. Next te the 
feeder is the narrow neck, which is his only outlet, and which we will 
call the market.“ Next to the outlet are the packing houses and dis- 
tributing facilities of the packers, Next, the retail butchers, and finally, 
the demand, which we will call the “ultimate consumer.” It is as 
easy for a camel to go through the eye of a needle as it is for the feeder 
to get through that narrow passage called the neck of the bottle without 


to eall eep 
the current moving freely from left to right. Publicity and Government 


We beve prepared with great care supplementary statements in the 
form of e 


Seco 
to the packers, 
Third. Elimination of competition, 
Fourth, Evolution of a system of preparedness to suppress competi- 


tion. 

Firth. Unfair methods employed. 

Sixth, Failure of prices of fat animals to respond to conditions of 
supply and demand, especial Bg 1915. 

eventh, Price of beef to the retall butcher advancing more rapidly 

than price for animals on foot. 

DPighth. Entire lack of confidence of beef producers in their industry, 

Ninth. Complete indifference of packers to welfare of producers. 


. 


— 


Tenth. Widespread feeling among all classes that something must 


de done throu governmental agencies to arrest the present rapid 


ßen kooks Deman 70 ubllet 
eventh. Demand for city ip the shape of a unif 
system under Governmeeit euipervisican p y eee 

‘Twelfth. The forcing through the small neck of the bottle, called 
ats of more than one-half the finished live stock of the 

Taking these points up in the order named above for more i 
discussion, we shalt handle Nos. 1, 2, and 3 together, as fr hear nen 
closely connected. 

The rapid concentration of the slaughter and distribution of 
animals in this country and South America into the hands of 7 
men is the feature which most disturbs the producer and which he 
feels necds the most careful Investigation. A simple statement of the 
facts is sufficient. bess than 20 years ago the working capital of the 
leading concern—Swift & Co.—was a little over $16,000,000, their 
earnings a trifle over $2,000.000, and the volume of business about 

3 a ee 3 po ee working capital 

> 21.000.000. the earn ‘or were - 
000,000, 2 ae volume of business Drar 400000000. n A TAT 

Armour o. have expanded at almost the same rate, while th 
smaller concerns have emulated the example of the leaders. hea 
on a much smaller scale Comparing the combined capital, earnings, 
and volume of business of the five concerns for 1905. with 1015, we 
find that in 1905 the capital was approximately $131,000,000, earnings 
$11,600,000, volume of business $600,000,000, For 191i—capital, 


/$325,773,000 ; ings, 5 9 
5 —— os OAR 7 55 604,000; volume of business, $1,891,000,000. 


figures show the tremendous volume and growth of t 

business, Note that the capital and earnings have cack increased — 
that brief period almost 200 per cent and the volume of business a little 
over 100 per cent. It is most significant, too, that cach of these five 
concerns has grown at 1 the same rate, with Swift & Co. 
the most aggressive. (See Exhibit This shows the growth of the five 


‘concerns for about 15 years.) The advance in price of all live stock 


and its by-products, of course, explains part of the increase in volu 
of business, but only a part. The total supply of cattle, sheep, and hos 
in the country, which furnish nearly all the material, has not mate 
rially increased duri the past 10 years, It therefore is clear that 
a larger proportion. of the total slaughterings Is going into the hands 
of the five concerns, and we are alarmed at what seems to us control 
over and monopoly of the business. Garfield, in 1905. found that at 
the eight leading markets the packers were slaughtering 98 per cent of 
the total kill at those markets, Concurrently with this expansion is 
the gradual elimination of the smaller competitive plants all over the 
country, and as a result the disappearance of the so-called order-buyin 
concerns on the market. which 15 or 20 years ago furnished most o 
the cattle. The most aggressive move toward monopoly was the form» 
ing by the packers of the National Packing Co.. when most of the 
large independent concerns were bought and merged into one. The sub- 
sequent dissolution and distribution of the constituent plants of this 
concern among the three largest packers merely juggled the ownership. 
but did not change it. The National Packing Co.'s transactions: sounded 
the death knell to competition in this country, and since then the pack- 
ers have had comparatively plain: sailing in perfecting their system, 
It should be borne in mind that Chicago is the largest and the con- 
N rr ENA prices 3 Bees largely govern the so- 
e market, s the heart of the system, and. — 
pornon I left is found at this point. r Pe-o 
the best-posted men in the trade, packers excepted, are agreed 
thet competition either has disappeared Pats is fast E The 
neck of the bottle is gradually contracting. - I could quote many 
nuthorities to prove this, but shall use only the names of a few whose 
position and reputation make them expert authorities on the subject. 
Edward T. Keifer, of Doud & Keifer, a firm which formerly stood at 
onl 3 3 8 eat ng Pana — at Chicago and 
es on outside orders over oads of 
writes me on October 26, 1915: CAERE beraa 
2 s at tħe large packing interests are securing more com- 
plete control of the fat cattle market each 
1 year, by buying out their 
“Of course they could have paid a higher ce for cattle had the 
so desired, but they could also have bought them much lower if they, 
0 i 
Emil Ingwersen, with Rosenbaum Bros. & Co., at the st ards, 
Chicago, and for 16 years next to the head buyer for S 
writes me under date of February 17. 1916: 8 N ©, 
“Yonr paper (referring to nn address at Wichita, Feb, 9, 1916, by 
— 9 — deals 8 sn 8 ee Sp Sica of com- 
n. ese are undou y two o e m actors tha 
N SA unsatisfactory market conditions.” 1 
T. J. McCrosky, commission merchant of Kansas City, representin 
th Li Ex » in the Chleago. Ne 
2 15, 1915, before Charies J. Brand, Chief of the Office of 


there bas been an Insidious and gradual spreading of this power so that 
44.40 to 81.25 

in two ware was not brought ahont by supply and demand. It was 

brought about by that power in the hands 

being diffused as it was at one time.” 

Here is another from MeCrosky: 

“ Now, there must be some advantage when men can take millions 
aut of the business and the n sin that furnish the raw supply are 
many of them in failing condition as Mr. Mercer has stated. My idea is 
that there should he some way whereby we can build op and maintain 
a competition thet will bring the. actual meritorious values of the 
products of the country on a basis of supply and demand.” 

„ Fl. Mercer, Uve stock commissioner of Kansas and secretary of 
the Kansas Live Stock Association, at the same ering, says: 

“We expect, gentiemen, fluctuations. We expect da ly fluctuations 
at the market centers on our products; but what concerns us is what 
brings about those violent fluctuations which cause men to go broke in 
one day. That is the information that we are endeavoring to seek at 
this time. I do net know, and a large number of men in the State of 
Kansas with whom I have talked, do not know, and we are here to day 
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to deviso ways and means, if possible, for you who represent other 
interests of the product to eliminate those conditions. 

“There is no panic on, and at this time in my judgment the packers 
who are here to-day well know that I have written them on this subject 
that I believe if there ever was a time in the history of man when men 
ought to be reaping handsome profits, it is now under the conditions 
that are prevailing throughout the land. I believe it. I may be wrong. 
I am only a man and have certain opinions, but other products 
of our country are reaping handsome profits. I can not solve the 

roposition. I can not Lot you the information tate 2 these things exist, 
Put they do exist and I believe that there are men here, representatives 
of the packing industry, who can help and I believe they ought to come 
forward and assist us in eliminating those conditions so that people 
who ure interested in the production of these things can go on, I know 
hundreds of men in our State, little producers, that have lost their 
homes in the last three years. Men that handle cattle by the thou- 


sands, have lost thousands of dollars, but thelr resources are able to f- 


keep them in the business,” TER 

John A. Kotal, secretary of the United Master Butchers’ Union of 
America, at the same hearing, rara 

“That we havn reason to belelve that there is a discrimination in 
picos contrary to the Sherman law, and we recommend an inyesti- 
zation,” > 
si J. P. Bowles, 2 commission man of Chicago, at the same hearing, in 
reply to an inquiry as to the amount of competition on fat cattle at 
the Chicago market, as compared with 10 or 12 years ago, says: 

“I would be very glad tc answer Mr. Burke. I will answer him 
hy another little story of the name that he has used publicly here, 
Doud & Kelfer. I can remember when they bought 239 carloads o 
cattle in one day. I do not think Doud & Keifer averaged 2 carloads 
of cattle a day in 1915, not reflecting on their business. 

The chairman asked Mr Bowles whether other competitors had taken 
their place, to which he replied: 5 

“The number of buyers are very much reduced.“ 

Again, he says later: 
aa Those that are buying are only buying in small proportion to what 
they did.” 

The National Live Stock Exchange, in a pamphlet gotten out Novem- 
ber 1, 1915, and widely circulated, re 5 

“ To-day there are fewer buyers of fat cattle, hogs, and sheep on the 
pole markets of the United States than at any time during the past 
20 years.” 

These are the opinions of experts, practical men in 2 contact 
with the situation. I might go on indefinitely quoting from like 
authorities, to demonstrate to you the unanimity of opinion on this 
subject. It isn’t necessary to rely altogether on expert advice to de- 
termine what conditions are. One has only to visit the markets and 

nd a few hours on the fences of the sale pens, watching the trading, 
if he wishes a practical demonstration. 

For the past 20 years the firm in which I am interested has been 
n large feeder of cattle and hogs, averaging about 3,000 cattle per 
year, and at least that many hogs. As nearly as I can remember, 
during the past 10 years we have never been able to sell a single load 
of fat cattle to a buyer outside of the five packing concerns, nor do I 
recall that we have ever had a competitive bid. Our experience is 
that of hundreds of. thousands of feeders who furnish the Nation 
with beef and pork. 

Fourth. Preparation to suppress competition. We have the highest 
opinion of the ability of the gentlemen we are discussing. They will 
admit they are ambitious and farseeing and have built for the future, 
and we agree with them. Working systematically during the last 26 
years, toward their goal, they have evolved a system of hag ese 
that would do credit to a 3 genius. The stakes are hi 
worth playing for. No monopoly worth much if it can not pro- 
tected. What could be simpler, having once gotten a foothold on the 
narrow neck of the bottle referred to, than to fortify it so that inter- 
lopers can not get in; at least, on even terms? The easiest way to do 
that was to get control of as many of the marketing facilities as pos- 
sible. The drawing submitted shows what these are,- Naturally the 
stockyards are the most important. Independent owners, in order to 
increase receipts, would be most anxious to secure competitive plants 
and would furnish locations for them We have reason to believe 
that most of the stockyards at the central markets, terminals, — 9 
buildings, rendering works, cattle loan companies, liye-stock journals. 
and many farm papers, are either controlled or under the influence of 
the packers. It seems altogether wrong to the producer that all these 
facilities for bandling stock at the market centers should be under 
the control of the men who purchase the stock. (See Exhibit L., p.4,and 
M.) We think that only men with altruistic characteristics could safely 
be trusted to occupy the dual position of buyer and owner of the selling 
facilities. Possibly such characteristics are latent in the gentlemen 
under discussion. Unfor tely, control of these facilities does not 
end there. There is a very strong temptation to get into polities and 
intermeddle with State sanitary boards, with State veterinarians, and 
live-stock commissions, and a great many other things, all of which 
would seem to be contrary to public welfare, as the packers’ interest 
in these matters is not always one and the same with the public's. 
We are giving you our opinion about all these matters, but as Mr. 
J. II. Mercer has said, We may be mistaken, we are only men.“ 
May be all these conditions that have been worked out by the packers 
are for the best. That is what we would like to find out. They are 
certainly intensely interesting and important problems and deserve the 
most careful consideration by disinterested authorities. 

Fifth. Unfair methods. The producers have become tremendously 
absorbed in watching the game as played at the markets. It is full 
as interesting as watching a surgeon perform an operation on yourself 
and fully as „ as the passage called the market is too small 
to squeeze through. me of the well-known methods practiced at 
the markets are: 

(a) Not starting to purchase stock until 10 or 11 o'clock, which 
forces the seller to dispese of his cattle in much shorter time than 
if the market opened at 8 o'clock, as formerly. 

(b) The tollowing of shipments from one market to another for pur- 


poses of discrimination—that is, buying for less than market value so 
us to discourage L Signe one of the lead packers at 
our El Paso meeting said that his firm was no longer do t. 


that. 
(c) The manipulation of the market in the shape of violent-fluctua- 
tions in prices on foot when there is no corresponding fluctuations in 
prices for the finished product. The declines are more rapid than 


the advances, and a large proportion of the receipts is bought on the 
declines. 


These tremendous fluctuations over very short periods are the bane 
of the business, and the producers are not well enough educated in 
economics to understand why they are necessary with the demand for 
finished products steady. ‘The cattle market seems to them a veritable 
will-o’-the-wisp. They want some one to tell them how to catch it 
before it escapes. ‘The tricks in the trade are many, but time does 
not mit further detail as to methods. I refer you for this to Mr. 
A. de Riegles's statement before Charles J. Brand. Chief of the 
Office of. Markets, in Chicago, November 15 and 16, 1915 (Exhibit B), 
pages 9 to 11, inclusive, and pgs 18 to 23, inclusive, and to my state- 
ment at the same meeting (Exhibit R), both of which statements we 
shall file with you. The producers think that the two-day market has 
been a source of tremendous loss to them aud benetit to the packers. 
In fairness to the packers, we wish to state that they recently signified 
a willingness to — ag a five-day market. We shall be glad to have 
them show their faith by their works. 

Sixth. For gg the producer has been greatly puzzled about the 
effect of supply and demand on prices. All his preconceived notions 
on this subject have been upset. Unquestionably prices ultimately 
do respond to diminished supplies and increased demands, as shown 
in the generai advance in prices on all classes of live stock since 1912. 
But there seems to be an influence and force somewhere which inter- 
feres with the free and prompt action of this law. ‘The action of the 
markets for fat cattle and hogs during 1915 is a fine example. Taking 
into account the tremendous increase in exports and the decrease in 
beef imports in 1915 as compared with 1914, the net supply for home 
consumption during 1915 was 325,000 beef cattle less than for 1914. 
Conditions in the country, especially during the last four months of the 
year, were as good or better than in 1914, so that domestic demand 
should have been at least equally as good. In spite of all this, prices 
for fat cattle were less on the average during 1915 than the 
previous year by from 25 cents to 50 cents per hundred. At the same 
time the cost of production of becf cattle was higher, as feeders had 
to pay about $4 a head higher for their feeding cattle than the year 
before, and classes of feed were fully as high. 

The action of the hog market last December in breaking $2 a hun- 
dred when there was an unprecedented export demand, industrial 
conditions at home were at the top notch, and no excessive stocks 
were on hand, is an anomaly hard to explain and needs clearing up. 
For further detail please refer to statement prepared by the market 
committee of the American National Live Stock Assoclation,. entitled, 
PF es ne Live Stock,“ pages 21 to 28, inclusive, marked Ex- 

Seventh. The question of whether price for beef and pork to the 
retail butchers advance more rapidly than prices pan on foot to the 
producer is most interesting and instructive: John Kotal, secretary 
of the United Master Butchers’ Union of America, covers this point 
in . 3 at the Brand hearing at Chicago, November 15, 1915, 
as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that the relative values charged to the re- 
— — = cut meats, especially In pork, are out of proportion to the cost 
of live hogs.” 

At the same hearing Charles D. Deibel, of St. Louis, representing the 
same union, shows a gradual shrinkage in the retail butchers’ profits 
on beef carcasses from 1894 to 1914 of 25 cent. lle further shows 
that wholesale prices for beef carcasses weighing 500 peanas advanced 
40 per cent from 1894 to 1904. During the same pe „ Recording to 
the 1915 yearbook of the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal, the 
advance on 1,050 to 1,200 pound native steers in Chicago was only 13 
per cent. From 1904 to 1914 the adyance on 500-pound beef carcasses 
was 93 per cent, while during the same period, according to the year- 
book of the Drovers Journal, the price for 1,050 to 1,200 pound native 
steers advanced 86 per cent. If the producer doesn't get the benefit 
of the full advance paid by the retail butcher, the question is, Who does? 
We refer you (o the three-page detailed statement of comparative cost 
and selling ae by Mr. Deibel, marked Exhibit G, pages 32 to 34, and 
also the 1915 yearbook of the Chicago Drovers Journal, page 48. 

Eighth. Perhaps the most serious feature of the live-stock industry 
in the country to-day is the utter lack of confidence on the part of the 
meat producers in the market methods of the few men who buy their 

roduct. It is very unfortunate that this fact has been entirely over- 
ooked by the live-stock journals at the various markets and by certain 
authorities who have recently reviewed the liye-stock situation in this 
country. (See article entitled “ Live-stock ee for 1916 in the 
Chicago Drovers Journal last yearbook.) aturally, it is also ignored 
in the packers’ annual statements covering 1915 business, but any sum- 
mary of the situation which overlooks this attitude of the producer 
loses sight of the most vital feature. This feeling is largely responsible 
N prospective shortage in beef supplies at the market centers this 
spring. 
Piro be sure, there are other causes, such as soft corn and the foot-and- 
mouth disease. But the fact that producers had no confidence that 
peices would be governed by the law of supply and demand caused them 
o market immature animals last December, January, and February at 
remendos losses and at the expense of the future food supply of the 
country. 

Every household in the land must help pay the bill. It will take 
more a temporary advance in prices to restore confidence, mostly 
owing to unstable conditions in the industry. This country has close 
to 11,000,000 less cattle than it had nine years ago (with almost 20 per 
cent more population). Unfortunate! or — — consumer, there Is a 
prospect of a beef shortage and very high prices. This is one of the 

es during the past ears when cattle fecders (the few who are 
fortunate enough to have fa caste? are receiving fair prices. Present 
prices, however, are small satisfaction to the great majority who have 
sold at a loss. hat the producer wants is a fairly steady market on 
which to sell his finished product. He is engaged in a highly useful and 
legitimate business; but, in spite of himself, he is forced to take greater 
chances than the ordinary gambler on the board of trade or New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Ninth. One of ihe most important features of this very complicated 

provien is the apparent complete indifference of the packers to the wel- 
of the producers. One would think that they would make it their 
business to know something about the cost of production and the welfare 
of those who furnish them with raw material. They appear, however, 
to have become so absorbed in the building and running of their immense 
lants that they have entirely forgotten the existence of the producer. 
o doubt, too, it is natural that men who have been eminently successful 
should have superiative confidence in themselves and supreme indiffer- 
ence for the other fellow. 

N. . We wish to make it clear that we have no fault to find with 

big business aud large profits as such, but bulging profits at one end of 
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Mr. Srvusss. Mr. Chairman and "fortunate of the aiir I did 
fact that 


‘other 


% men of the country complaint about the 
idea of having a big = of 1 — or 25 e, on the market, maybe 
15.000 or 20,000 or 25.000 a buyer appear until 10 or 11 


o'clock in the — Sg and then — all come out, Armour and Morris 


and Cudahy and Swift—the whole crowd comes out—within two or 
three minu of each other, and ah proceed to take the cattle and 
divide u all bunches. There is a good deal of com- 


of the stock In sm 
that particular thing. 
as been — serious 338 and almost a feeling of 
revolt aoe cantons the idea of hogs going down a dollar or a dollar and 
a quarter in a-couple of vig tol and the price of hog products sta 
—— nearly normal; and that happened, and it has general ap- 
when there is a big harvest of bogs coming on in the fall, and 
rice remains — 5 during the time that the cking houses are 


gr o 0 


fhe p 
* their plants with bacon and hams, and then the price goes up. 
e had two nee of hogs to sell last year off our little lace, a 

little ranch, and the first lot that we sold were ready for market 8 
had to go, and we lost a good bunch of money on them. e last lot 
we soid after the prices had up, perhaps along in „Fe I do 
not market the stuff from the Colorado ranch where ‘these h were 

uced. They made a good p Phad sald thelr crop Of hows.” Of t was 
after practically all the others had sold their oe: of hogs. Of course. 
there are a few bogs marketed all through t 


There are a good man ne pany vith this market pro 
sition that affect a of people and these folks who 
cattle, It takes them three or four years to produce a steer and finish 
him and get him ready for market, and when they get him in there, a 
carload or a trainload, whichever it ma nay be, and there are only a tew 
buyers, four or five buyers, and they sit in their offices until 10 or 11 
o'clock and then come out in such a way that the man who goes ont in 
the country to buy stock—I bare been out where I bought stock 
— the country, and I know that I did not wait if I knew I had a 
titor for a bunch of stuff I wanted; I did not wait until my com- 
peti or got there and then divide the stuf. I bought it Hf we were 
needing all that stuff. There are a t lot of things about which the 
producer has a just cause of compiaint against the packers. They can 
not understand why, as Mr. McClure has just stated, when other 
farm product is g upa and up and up, and there are war ces for 
2 know true of wheat and other stuff, when the hides are 
up, higher than they have been for years, and the demand for 
is more and more, and the demand at home more, because of the 
employment of labor all over this country, why the price of cattle 
should be less during 1915 than it was in 1914. I think, gentlemen, 
that these very facts more than justify this committee in asking an 
investigation. 8 think that every agency of this Government oughi to 
be employed to get down to the 3 this proposition and see what 
is the matter. As Mr. M re and Mr. Fisher have said, if these men 
ht it will give them a clean bill of health If yon go to the bot- 
tom, ke accountants, the best in the country, take attorneys who 
know their business, and dig thrangh not only the beef, but the tail and 
the hide and the hoofs and the horns and the offal, and follow it out to 
its end. sell horns of the steer the same as they do the tall and 
the hoofs and the hide and Gaby pet and the producer has a right 
whatever there is in that outside of a reasonable profit, which every - 


it, as 
rite 


body wants them to have, to have a legitimate and a reasonable and 
stable market for his product. 
is a demand for it. It is a necessity of life. You can not get 


re 

along without it. And I want to tell you men here that if you would 
p out on ieSe piens and see the men and the women who live out 

ere for a lifetime, who produce these herds of cattle that supp 
these markets with beef, so as to know the way they live, you woul 
be willing to use all the agencies of this Government to the fullest ex- 
tent to protect their rights and their interests. There is nobody that 
wants to make any charges against any e industry of this 
country, gentlemen, that can not be sustained by facts. There is 
nobody who wants to soil any man's character or his reputation for 
fair dealing and right methods in business. But, gentlemen, we have 
got the best reasons in the world to believe that these packers have not 
used fair methods altogether; and I submit to you the records of the 
State of Texas I have in my possession—not here, for I did not expect 
to come here at all—but I have in my sion a tele, from the 
attorney general of the State of Texas, which says that Swift and 
Armour and Morris pee guilty to forming a trust in the cottonseed 
business in Texas. hey 88 up some mills there and contracted 
as I understand, the oll, and it has almost ruined a great number o 
the small cottonseed mill people in Texas, and there was a charge 
of trust brought against them; and, gentlemen, I bave from the attor- 
ney general of Texas the statement that these men came in and plead 
8 Ity to havlug formed a were fined for violation of the laws of 

xas—the antitrust laws of Texas—a receiver was appointed for the 
mills these men owned, according to this telegram, and they were ex- 

lled from the State of Texas from doing business in connection with 

e cottonseed business. If that is not true, 1 will give Mr. MEEKER 
a chance to rag ii it or Mr. McManus. I have told you exactly what 
I know about 1 

Mr. McMaxvs. Governor, with all due respec it is not exactly true; 
and that is a matter of no consequence in this thing, I think. e were 
fined, but 1 do not know what the results of it were. 

Mr. Srunus. The oe ees receivers for your property? 

Mr. MeManus. Yes; I belleye—— 

Mr. FAULKNER. It is 1 a question of disputed ownership of the 
mills. There were three mills there separately owned. 

Mr. Stusss. You plead guilty, did you not 

Mr. FAULKNER. We did not plead guilty. 

Mr. Srunns. The attorney general says you did. 

Mr. FAULKNER. We did not. ’ 

Mr. Srunns. Well, somebody isn't telling the truth, and I have got a 
telegram from the attorney general of Texas that says that you did 

ead guilty and that they fined you,.and that they appointed trustees 
‘or your property, as I understand, expelled you from the State. 

r. FAULKNER, ‘Not at 

Mr. Srunns. Now, I do not want to misrepresent you in any way, 
Shape: or form, 

Mr. FAPLKNER. Those mills are operating to-day. 

Mr. Srünns. Under a trustee. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Under a trustee. It was simply a contest to have a 
trustee appointed. 

Mr. DooLitrLe. May I suggest, since it has been su ed that it 
ae, Doming to do with this, that you show in your statement a con- 
nection 

Mr. Stuses. I will show the connection between the cottonseed mills 
and the cattle RTE 

Mr. McManus. If there is any connection, you might show it. 


in that kind of peasy Sepang if it is not true it Is up to you to show 
that you are not. We ve a telegram from the attorney general of 
Texas, and I believe that be told the truth. If he did not we would 
be mighty glad to have you prova a clean bill of health on Texas; but 
I want to state that I bought 100 tons of cottonseed cake and I paid 
about $500 more than before you got a hold of those mills there ‘and the 
price was jacked up. I am rfectly willing to pay the ce if it 
comes in in a legitimate way, but I think these t ngs ought to be in- 
vestigated. I think, gentlemen, when these packers will come down 
into Texas and organize this little business off there for the cottonseed- 
cake mills, and that sort of stuff, It is evident that they have had some 
rience in the business at home. 

ir, CarnLix. What do you mean by cake mills? 

Mr. Srusgs. Well, sir, they take the cottunseed and out of it there 
is a product called cottonseed cake that we feed to cattle, and it is 
used very extensively all over the State of Texas on the ranches, 
They can keep cattle alive there through drought and during the winter 
season when the grass is not very good, and it is a very important 
product to the cattle business. 

Mr. Vot.stmap. Is that what is left after squeezing the oll out of the 
cotton 3 = 

Mr. Strupss. Yes, sir; it is part of it. I want to say to you gentle- 
men that it looks like going pretty far when the eaten’ fs Pe S this 
country produce the raw material for the cking houses, and then a 
[pri many of them pay T or 8 per cent interest on the money they 

rrow from the cking-bouse bank, and then the packers go down 
in Texas and try to get control and a monopoly of the cottonseed cake 
that we feed to the cattle—it looks like they were getting pretty close 
under the skin, and there are a good many people down in that country 
who feel pretty sore about it. I do not have any feeling about that par- 
ticularly myself. I think that if the cattlemen of this coun are not 
able to get out and take care of themselves they ought to eet a and 
skinned and have to pay the peant which tbey will bave to do, but we 
are com here to Congress and this is our remedy. And I want to tell 
you that In El Paso, Tex., where the National Live Stock Association 
met, and in Wichita, Kans., where the Kansas association met, and in 
Amarillo. Tex., where people representing perhaps a million head of 
cattle met. and in Houston, Tex., there was a unanimous feeling that 
this thing ought to be gune into and gone into to the bottom, ns | they 

resolutions in all these great associations—the Texas assocta- 
represents the owners of perhaps 2.000.900 head of catth—alo: 

the line of asking for relief from Congress. They wanted the fines — 

out as punishment, because they feel that they have to pay these fines. 

Mr. Srun gs. 1 wanted to get back to this question of 
what these resolutions were in these JJifferent places. re were 
along the line that these fines that the courts have been a steri 
to packers for violations of law were a joke, and that they were 
effective in any way, and that at nearly every place they wanted the 


come = Frag and im 
position 
the 


our country—that they are going to wake things up a little 
bit along the line of getting Stig good sound, effective ioe to con- 


money who got out a new version of that idea the other day. He 
said that he thought the Almighty was so great and was doing things 
in such a big way that he could make such a big needle that most 
anybody coul t through the eye of It when it came to a show-down. 
That may be the way the thing will turn out. But I belleve, gentle- 
men, if you knew of the empty feed lots throughout the country where 
there used -to be hundreds of thousands of cattle fed, if you knew of 
the ruined fortunes of the men who fed cattle in the last few years, 
if you knew of the men who had lost everything 8880 had gained in a 
lifetime of toll and struggle—men with wives and children to take care 
of—and if you knew of the unusual profits that these men made who 
have been buying their cattle, you would think that there was some 
nee of an investigation. I say to you that there has been a lot of 
talk about Mr, Morris's proposition te have their books investigated. 
He made that proposition to me in the Harvey House, at Wichita, in 
the presence of -John Lanigan, who is here with me, when we were 
sitting at the table. I said, “Mr. Morris, I would not give a dime 
for an inves tion unless I had a lawyer and goed account- 
ants along.” “Well,” he said, “I could not consent to that.” And I 
tell you that I do not believe that an investigation would be worth 
the e or the paper that the record was written on unless you dig 
{a clear to the bottom. Your Federal Trade Commission bas the righ 
kind of power and authority ; and if their hearts are in the right place, 
as we have no reason to doubt they are, if they go at this with en 
and persistency and dig into this great industry, they will be able 
to find, at least, whether the pee are right or wrong, and help in 
a large measure to clear up this situation. 

When you talk about the cost of production of cattle out on those 
plains nearly everybody assumes that every cow out there has a calf 
every year, and that fhat calf is worth $25 or $20 or $35. On the 
contrary, there are a good many dry years come through that South- 
west country, which is -the breeding ground of the United States. 
There are a good many times come when a cow barely lives, and she 
may raise a calf 8 ond fall to produce one the next. Ofttimes 
the calf crop is 40, 50, or 60 per cent. Ofttimes the feed bills and 
the expense of producing those calves are more than the value of the 
calves at the end of the season. If you could have every cow produce 
a calf eve year without any death list, without drought. without 
any of the taranveniences that come in a pioneer country, in what was 
known as the Great Staked Plains and the American Desert a few years 
ago, that is the country that these cattle are raised in, and I say to 
you that the cost of production of the calves and steers is away above 
what the average man without experience thinks it Is. I have got a 
bunch of 3-year-old steers They are out of the old Morse herd of 
cattle. as good a bunch of cattle as there are in the Panhandle coun- 
try, all moleys and polled Anpan and they have been well taken care 
of. Those steers stood me $58 a head not long ago, and they have 
cost me right now $65. I am sending them to a Kansas pasture and 
am paying $8 a head to keep them on pasture this summer. and that 
will make them cost me $73 a he: and then I will bave to pa 
transportation, and maybe have 2 or 3 to 8 or 10 of them killed wit 
lightning this summer, which often occurs. 2 stand up near a 
fence. I have seen the finest bred, pure-bred helffers struck by lght- 
ning last summer. There are a whole tot of things enter into this 
thing. Mr. MEEKER and his friends came down to El Paso with the 
idea that stock cattle were too high, and that there ought to be $5 or $10 
a head taken off of them, as I understood, this year. Is not that your 
idea, MEEKER? 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, that is not just my idea. When I have a chance 
to talk I will explain it $ 
v o r kd * kd . 

Mr. Srunns. * But 1 want to tell you gentlemen that when- 
ever you take any man who looks to cutting down the small profits that 
have been made in the catte industry down in the far Southwest desert 
country he will be making a mistake. You are going to shut out the 
beef of this country, and 1 believe that right new, on account of the 
low prices that have prevailed in the last year, you are going to pay 
higher prices than you ever ougat to have to pay in the next three or 
four months if you supply people with beef throughout this country, for 
our feed lots are generally pes 3 There may be enough to come 
on from grass, etc., to the gap, but it will not be the first-class, 
finished beef. i 

There is a feeling among a great army of feeders, stockmen, that 
they can not afford to take the chance of losing all the money they 
have got left by feeding cattle, and consequently Mr. Lanigan told 
me—and he is one of the best posted feeders and ratsers of cattle in 
the whole country, owns large ranch interests in Texas—that he be- 
lieves that 40 per cent of the feed lots in Kansas were empty at this 
time, because of the uncertainty of the markets, aad one of the most 
serious things in connection with this market situation is the proposi- 
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tion that the price goes away down low when they have got a lot of stuff 
to market, when of necessity they have to market it. It is not like 
wheat and cotton in any sense. You can not hold this over or store 
it. You have got to send it to market and take your pore or your 
loss, no matter how great it is. Now, I am extending this thing fur- 
ther than I expected to. I want to say that nearly every stockman I 
know believes that there js a packers’ trust; they have an understand- 
ing. They do not know anything about the form of it; they do not 
know anything about how it operates; but there are a good many 
things, just like a fox would go in on a 1 7 1 night and get a chicken 
and leave the feathers and the neck and the legs there, and you would. 
sec his tracks and you would not see him, but you would know that 
there had been something there, and pretty near know what had been 
there. They feel that way about this packing-house business. They 
cau see these tracks and the dead carcasses around here and there, and 
they feel that these circumstances added together are about as conclu- 
sive as that one and one make two. 

I think that the Texas law is a mighty good law, and where they find 
that people are abusing their rights, especially in connection with food 
products, that the Government should appoint a receiver for their plant 
and take charge of it and operate it; not dismember it, not stop the 
business. But I want to say to you that if you do take some action 
of that kind and put some effective remedics into operation in this 
country, I believe that it would be a mighty good thing for everybody 
concerned with the feeding business and the packing business and the 
producing end and the consumer. When these prices get up so high 
as they are going, some of them now—they tell me that bacon is 
soaring away up high, Nearly all of this bacon was bought at a low 
price, with a low price of hogs, and with the storehouses full the 
pros of bacon goes skying. Is that in the interests of the consumer? 
Does not that keep hundreds and thousands and millions of men from 
eating bacon who like it just as well as you do or I do? I want to 
tell you there are two ends to this thing. You have got a might 
serious job here, and I want to see you think seriously about it, an 
J believe you are going to do that. 

I am very much obliged to you for the opportuni gog bave given 
me to talk, and I am glad that I came on here to talk to you. I have 
had a good time, and Í will bid you all good-by, because I have got to 
get out of here pretty quick, 

* 


* * $ „ * * 


[Statement of Mr. John Landergin, of Amarillo, Tex.. at the Borland 
hearing, before the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, Tues- 
day, April 4, 1916.) 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. BORLAND. whom will you have next? 

8 BORLAND. I will ask Mr. Landergin to address the committee at 
s time. 

Will you, Mr. Landergin, tell the committee which associations you 
represent, your official connection with them, if any, and make such 
statement as you desire? 

Mr. LANDERGIN, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to represent 
the American National Live Stock Association and the Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Association. 

Mr. CARLIN. In what part of Texas do you live? 

Mr. Laxperoix. I live in the Panhandle, at Amarillo, Tex., and I 
am a cattle producer, feeder, and shipper. I am thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the methods to which we have to submit in marketing our live 
stock. When I say this I voice the sentiments of hundreds of feeders 
and producers in my district, as was shown by them at a meeting of 
the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association held recently at Houston, Tex., 
of which association I am vice president. ‘This association represents 
more than 2,000,000 head of cattle, valued at more than $100,000,000, 
The members assess themselves 5 cents per head on the cattle rendered 
to the association, which will amount to more than $100,000 for the 
exclusive use of the marketing committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association which was appointed at the last annual meeting 
of that association at El Paso to ascertain and enforce a line of justice 
and fairness between the producers of live stock and the few men who 
‘buy their products. 

We believe that the four or five big packers in this country who 
work together as a unit absolutely fix the price of our live stock and 
also fix the price of our dressed meat to the consumers or to the re- 
taller who sells to the consumer. The Reged will tell you that the 
fault lies with the retailer. We would differ with them on that point. 
There are thousands of retailers who compete for the trade with the 
consumer, and sell for a small margin of profit, and have not grown 
rich in the business, while the packers have piled up their millions. 
Did anyone ever see a rich retailer of meats? 

Mr. Chairman, you asked on Monday for some concrete evidence. I 
have some that might enlighten you on that subject. I will first take 
up the matter of dividing shipments. I have here a copy of account 
sales of four loads of cattle shipped January 10, 1916, to Kansas 
City by Crocker Bros, of Burns, s. This shows a specific case 
where the buyers of Morris & Co. and the Cudahy Packing Co. did 
not compete against each other, but bought in unison. each paying 
the same price, and each taking one-half of the steers. In case an in- 
vestigation is ordered hundreds of such instances will be shown. 

I was a buyer for about two and one-half years for a packing house 
which slaughtered about 1,800 head of cattle a week, and from my 
experience and knowledge gained during that time I make the state- 
ment that in my opinion the packers are making and have made more 
profits per head on cattle slaughtered than was indicated by them at 
the different live-stock association meetings. A representative of the 
pickers at a meeting of the Kansas. State Live Stock Association held 
n Wichita, Kans., made the statement that his company only made 25 
cents per head profit for the last year. * * * 

Swift & Co. made the statement before the executive committee of 
the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association at their annual convention held 
at Houston, Tex., last month, that his company made $1.30 per head 
profit for the last year. 

Mr. McManus. That is right. 

Mr. LAN DENdaix. It is our opinion that they have left out some part 
ofs the animal to arrive at these profits. We think they have left out 
more than the liver or the gall or some other small part of the animal. 
We think they have left out something of value, possibly a fore 

uarter or the hide. These are some of the reasons why we are asking 

tor a thorough investigation. 

I stated I was a buyer for a packing com 


ny, Which was an inde- 
pendent company, and there is where I woul 


get my knowledge of the 


Statements that I made. 


Mr. NE ISOx. Did any facts come to your attention that led you to 
figure on that definitely? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes. I could give something in the way of an ex- 
planation. I think it was Cudahy Packing Co.—one of the esenta- 
tives of the packers at Wichita—that made the statement that their 
averar on beef sales for the year was $11.46 per hundred; that was 
of all beef sold. If the average was $11.46, they killed thousands 
upon thousands of cheap cattle as compared to the high-priced cattle 
and the 1 cattle’ represented in this account sales. If the 
average, including all the cheap cattle that they killed, was sold for 

11.46, I think that it or sold at a relative value, the difference in 
those animals was worth 14 cents a pound, and if it was worth 14 
cents a pound, they have made even more than I have stated, but at 
$13 or $12.50 they would make decidedly more than they have stated 
to us at our different meetings. 

* * * 


+ * * * 

Mr. Fisuer. What finally happened to this company of yours, Mr. 
Landergin? y 

Mr. LAxDERGIN. We went out of business, all right. 

Mr. FISHER. What happened to the president of that company? 

Mr. Lanpercinx. I think the 8 of the 9 was stolen 
from us by the big packers. The big packers got him, anyway, and 
when they got him they got our trade with him. 

Mr. Netsox. Do you mean to imply they gave him some position? 
Did they give him a position of some kind in the packing business? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. He was a wholesaler of meats in the East; he sold 
lots of meat down there. I am not thoroughly familiar, as these gen- 
tlemen know, with the inside working of a packing house. I was a 
buyer. I was also interested in the company. but I bought the live 
cattle. Our company made a deal with this man; that is, we went in 
with the company and he was our president and had a good deal of 
stock in the company and made a contract with the company that we 
would not. sell out to a big packer without giving the company a 
chance to buy the stock; and we all did that, as a matter of fact, 
which was a fair proposition, and that if the company did not want 
to buy the stock he was at liberty to sell to whoever he pleased. After 
we had been in business a little over a year, the big packer commenced 
to want to buy us out. There was not 8 in the company who 
was willing to sell. We were satisfled with the business, verybody 
that had stock in the company was satisfied. Kanes | offered pretty fair 
profits on our stock if we would sell to them, and when it was fully 
determined and they became fully satisfied we would not sell, of course 
they had to take some other method. Our president had worked up all 
our beef trade, every pound of it, in the st. We sold a little meat 
in St. Lonis, but the balance of it all went East, and our president had 
worked up all that trade. 

Mr. CARLIN. When you lost your president, you lost your market? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. When we lost our president we lost our market, or 
at least we did not make any more money after our president quit us. 

Mr. MEEKER. What was the name of the company, please? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. The St. Louis Union Packing Co. 

Mr. MEEKER. Who owns it now? Did anybody buy it? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Somebody bought it? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes; Eddie Morris bought it. I suppose he boaght 
it for the National Packing Co. He was owner of the National Packing 
Co. at that time and the National Packing Co. bought up most of the 
independent plants before that time, and I think that Eddie Morris 
poogt: it for the National Packing Co., but, of course, I do not know 
that. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it operated to-day? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. They operated it for a short time and then closed it 
up. We had a 20 years’ lease on the stockyards and agp neg coni- 
pany and they took the lease and bought our stock at a very small price. 

* * J * + * * 

7 5 Morcax. You say you are anxious to have an investigation 
made 

Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Mondax. Have you in your mind any remedy? What kind of 
legisintion can we pass to remedy this situation? I would like to 
haye your views about it. 

Mr. LANDERGIN, I do not believe T bave a concrete iden. That is 
what we to find out. I know what I personally would like to have, 
1 believe the packers are in a trust. and I would like to have tbat 
trust broken so that independent packing companies could go back in 
the business, the same ns they were years ago. 

Mr. Cantax. If that is the difficulty, there is plenty of law now in 
existence to remedy that condition 

Mr. LANDERGIN. I think those are the things we want. That would 
create more competition. We need competition, but we do not feel like 
we have had free bidding when we go to market with our cattle. 

Mr. Mondax. Do you believe we can create enough packing com- 
panies to bave real competition? 

Mr. LANDERGIN, I certainly do, if there were not any packers’ com- 
bine. I 8 do believe it. I think there are plenty of men and 
lots of capital that would be glad to go into business if they were 
not afraid to go in for this reason, Really, the way the cattlemen of 
the country look at it, the big packers are just a gigantic combine or 
trust, and the result is they are absolutely afraid to go up against 
that combine or trust; the capital of the country is afraid. I do not 
believe that I could borrow a dollar, if I wanted to, to go into the 
acking business. I think the moneyed interests of the pouan would 

afraid to lend it to me, because they would be afraid would 
meet the same fate I did before. 

Mr. Morgay. Are you not aware of the fact that in this line, as 
well as many others, that really competition is all a thing of the past, 
so far as real competition is concerned? 

Mr. LANDERGIN. No, sir; I absolutely deny that charge. 

Mr. Frsuer. That is. you think it would be possible to supply and 
have competition if conditions were free from restraint? 

> +% . hd * a . N 

Mr. LANDERGIN. We handle young cattle, although we have them at 
all ages. For this coming summer we will have 10,000 big steers to 
market—cattle that are going to market. 

9857 CAnlix. That is your particular business that handles that 
muc 

Mr. LANDERGIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MEEKER. Da goy find it profitable or unprofitable? 

Mr. Lanpercin, We find it very uncertain. Some years we lose 
plenty of money, and some years we make money, but on the making 
side of it for the last three years it has been very remote. Any cattle 
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we have made any money on for the last three years shave been 
scarce. Fhere was a time prior to that that we made good money in 
handling cattle. 

» * * * * s * 


Mr. Laxprrctn, I think so, Mr. Chairman, only that I would like to 
say one more thing. If we are permitted to have a thorough investi- 
gation, and if we find ont that the facts are as Mr. Meeker and other 

ckers have stated to us—if they are facts—when we are sure we 
fest had a thorough investigation, and the producers of country 
will be absolutely satisfied. 

0 kd * » . * * 


Mr. McManus. If Mr. Fisher will look at some of the colossal 
records before he submits any such ae eh he will discover that such 
a proposition must include feeders, breeders, retailers, stockyards, banks, 
Joan companies, etc.. whereas the only quarrel that 1 have ever heard 
in 20 years around the packing houses is a very simple matter, limited 
to three or fi ur subjects, readily thrashed out 5 reasonable men sit- 
ting around a table. That is exactly what I think. 

Mr, Canurx, It seems it is a suggestion for you to talk the matter 


over. 

Mr. Fisner. It is not worth time to discuss it even bere. We have 
had the same suggestion ali the while: “If you would just take our 
word for it, and if you will not look into these colossal accounts, but 
if you will take a confessedly complicated matter and just let us 
simplify it for 28 you will a that we are all right, and there is 
not a shadow of question that justifies all this discontent.” 


. . * . * . * 


[Statement of M. L. MeClure, president of the National Live Stock 
Exchange at the Borland hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, Tuesday, Apr. 4, 1916.] 


Mr. McCuure. As president of the National Live Stock Exchange 
which Is the national or; ization of the commission men of the United 
States. I am Soper ere at the request of the market committee of 
the American National Live Stock Association. 1 am directed to ap- 
pear by our executive committee, and 1 want to support the resolution. 
As far as I am able to determine at this time our organization is al- 
most unanimous in its desire to have this matter investigated, but we 
do not want to appear in the light of attacking the packers; but we 
believe it to be for the best interests of all concerned that a thorough 
investigation be ordered. Our customers whom we represent and who 
have been feeding cattle for the market, have with few exceptions lost 
money during the past three zre there only being a few months 
during the past three years that prices realized for fat stock have been 
sufficiently high so that they made money. They believe that their 
loss is caused by restricted competition at the markets where their 
cattle are offered for sale. 2 know that there has been a gradual 
decrease of competition among the buyers anil also a decrease in the 
number of buyers during the pet 15 years, and that now the buying 
end is practically represented by the men employed by the five leading 
packing houses. I am famihar with this situation for the reason that 
the commission firm with which I am connected loans large sums of 
money to feeders. During 1913, 1914, and 1915 these loans were prac- 
tically all paia but many farmers and feeders lost almost their entire 
feed crop in fatrening he cattle. I know this from meeting these 
men from day to day, and feel that I am fully informed as to conditions 
and the feelings of the feeders in this matter, 

With large exports of meat products during 1915 and labor being 
better employed, 3 as we believe, a better home demand than 
in 1914, yet the market for beef cattle in 1915 was lower than in 1914, 
and our customers lost more money. ; 

Live stock is almost the only farm product that has not advanced 
in price since the war in Europe n. 2 

Never has there been such universal complaint or such a feeling of 
dissatisfaction and discouragement among feeders and it is no wonder 
that they are looking to Congress for relief, and to that end they 
favor an investigation of the methods of the 3 They want to 
find out the cause of this depression in the Industry, and they need a 
remedy provided. 

If this investigation is ordered and the ckers can show a clean 
bill our customers will then know that this depression in their business 
is from natural conditions and not from restraint of trade, and then 
they can govern themselves accordingly. If the commission find that 
there is unlawful or other restraint of competition. then we ask and 
we understand it is part of the duties of the commission to provide a 
way our of this unfortunate situation. What is asked is to arrive, if 
poxsible, at what is causing this depression |p an important industry. 

This is big business on both sides of the question. At the 18 prin- 
— ral live-stock markets in the United States daring 1915 about 10,500,- 

cattle were marketed, about 25.000.000 hogs, and about 15,000,000 
sheep, thelr value running over a billion of dollars. The packers ha 
millions invested in their business, and all these interests are so vast 
that no one wants to destroy, but all want to Improve for the public 
good. We hope that Congress will have the Federal Trade Commission 

roceed with the investigation with malice toward none, with charity 
aoe all, and nothing less will satisfy either the producers or the con- 
sumer *% * © 

Mr. Fisunn. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one question, If Mr. 
McClure is here? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. Fis urn. Mr. McClure advanced his statement, and at the same 
time I would like to know whether be heard Mr. Burke's statement? 

Mr. McCuvre. Yes, sir. 

8 FISHER. Does that express your sentiments, and do you agree 
with it? 

Mr. McCiune. Yes; I think it is a very good paper, and it expresses 
my ideas vrais A 

Mr. STUBBS, mtlemen, I heard that paper and I was compelled to 
hear that on the railroad, HAVE here, so that I can sympathize 
with you; but I can tell you I think it is a pretty good document. I 
believe It tells the truth. 

Mr. Bortanp. Mr. Chairman, I will now call for ex-Goy, Roscoe 
Stubbs, of Kansas. Gov. Stubbs, 

Mr. CARLIN. Governor, we will be glad to hear you. 


[Statement by Ed. C. Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex.] 

No development of recent years has potential in it as important 
benefits for the American consumer and the producer of meat animals 
as the appointment of a marketing committee by the American National 
Live Stock Association at its meeting in EI Paso In January, 


The recent action of the Cattle Ralsers’ Association of Texas at its 
meeting at Houston in 3 the 8 of this marketing com- 
mittee and pledging its membership to the raising of a fund of $100,000 
has given at impetus to this movement, If the other associations 
affiliated with the American National Live Stock Association shall sub- 
scribe a proportionate amount this will practically assure the raisin 
of a fund of between $600,000 and $800,000, The employment o 
such a fund in cooperation with existing governmental agencies, and 
possibly with some ageacy expecially created for tbis purpose will 
reveal all of the essential facts relating to the production, manufacture, 
and distribution of meat products. o subject before the American 
public to-day is of more vital importance, considering the fundamental 
necessity o 1 the consumer with meat products at prices 
within the reach of his pocketbook, and of enabling the producer to 
condnct bis business in un manner which will mean a standard of living 
for him corresponding to that enjoyed by the city dweller, while main- 
taining the fertility of his soll, which is essential to the preservation 
of every one of the country's Industries. ` 

The marketing committee will seek, through exhaustive investiga- 
tions, to establish what proportion of the price paid by the consumer 
goes to each of the three agencies which are necessary In the industry 
of supplying the consumer with these products; that is, the producin 
interest, the packing Interest, and the retail distributions, Each one 
these perform an essential function, as stated, aud there should be a 
division of the total price paid by the consumer, which represents 
equity as among these several interests, in proportion to capital used 
and service rendered. 

As the live-stock markets are organized to-day the producer has no 
12 ty to trade with the packer; the packer makes the price. 

ntil the producer shall be able to consign his live stock to nonpacker- 
controlled yards and be served by commission agencies that do not have 
to exist by leave of the packer, he will never be in a {tion to drive 
a fair bargain. To bring about this condition ownership of all stock- 
yards and stockyard utilities must be divested from the packer. In 
addition to this, the live-stock producers must create for themselyes a 
selling agency equal in intelligence to the“ buying agency " of the pack- 
ers, and provided with the machinery for gathering Information as to 
the market needs and supplies of iive stock. By a proper distribution 
of the live-stock supplies, savings in shrinkage and frelghts can be 
made that in the aggregate will amount to millions, 

The excessive cost of living to our industrial population and the 
podan elimination of the average man from the ownership of the farm 
e tills can largely be attributed to two causes—first, the monopoly 
of the marketing agenclee of farm products, and, second, excessive cost 
of farm credits. Consider the factor which the item of interest is in 
the cost of producing live stock. With credit at 8 per cent, interest 
represents more than 40 per cent of the total cost of producing a finished 
steer, This is out of all 5 and threatens the well-being of our 
whole people. Put the United States on the same credit cost sis as 
the countries most adyanced in agriculture and this item is cut in half. 
Consider for a moment what this statement means. Our 100,000,000 
pene, are fed at a cost of not less than 880 per capita annually ; on this 

s our Nation spends $8,000,000,000 for foodstuffs per annum. A 
saving of 20 per cent woul mean a saving of $1,600,000,000 annually. 
3 could well afford for the consumer to receive the full bene- 
fit of this large saving of 20 per cent of total cost of production, Realiz- 
ing the above, is not the distribution of farm products and the provid- 
ing 5 farm credits the vital problems facing our Nation 

o-day 

This investigation will not only establish what is 9 but will 
reveal such wasteful — 8 bea as exist, and will enable reforms to be 
worked ris which will mean to the consumer such prices as he can 
affo ay. 

The actions of the packers for many years, confirmed by statements 
made by their representatives before the executive committee of the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, at its annual meeting in Houston, 
March 21 to 23, inclusive, has shown an entire unconcern as to whether 
retail distribution is conducted in an efficient and economical manner 
or not, as well as a ee ee ee of the well-being of the 
producer. The packer so conducts’ his business, taking full advantage 
of his dominating industrial and financial position, as to secure to 
himself his margin regardless of the havoc wrought to the producer 
or the burdens placed upon the consumer by an unintelligent and waste- 
ful conduct of retail distribution. 

Conditions surromding tbe producer's business, 
are absolutely beyond his control, so serious! 
that a continuance of the packer's policy will force the producer of the 
United States ont of business. with the serious results fo the consumer 
which the English consnmer is now suffering. as the result of national 
neglect of the country producer, and of following the false theory that 
the consumer was not concerned with the matter of where meats were 
produced, whether at bome or in foreign countries. 

The packer is in a position to bring about speedy reforms in retall 
distribution, and the 5 of his products as a function with 
which he should be concerned if he is to be allowed to perform the 
manufacturing or converting function, which represents the lowest risk 
of any of the various phases of the Industry, 5 

To-day the packer forces the producer to take concessions in prices 
from time to time to offset the retailer's waste and nnintelligent dis- 
tribution. For the packer to concern himself with reforms and distri- 
bution means to stabilize the producer's business, with the result of 
average lower prices to the consumer. ; 

How burdensome such a cost of credit ts can be understood when you 
realize that pone of the nations of the world have increased their na- 
tional wealth at a greater rate than 4 per cent per annum during the 
past century. With about one-half the capital In the producer's busi- 
ness borrowed capital, and with that capital costing 8 per cent, it is 
plain that the credit cost on borrowed capital is equal fo the average 
rate of increase in the wealth of the 1 For the producer to re- 
ceive some return for his labor and upon his invested capital, either 
the cost of credit to him must be reduced or the margin upon which 
he operates must he increased. Therefore treating the farm producer 
fairly, in order that he may be kept at his task of feeding our Nation, 
is of vital interest to every many, woman, and child of our Nation. 

resolutions adopted at the respective meetings of the American 
National Livestock Axsociation and the Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas. mentioned in this communication, demonstrate that not only aré 
the producers of meat animals alive te the necessities of the situa- 
tion but that they recognize that the facts must be gotten before the 
consumers and thelr moral support must be won if the imperatively 
needed reforms and the benefits to be derived from these reforms are 
to be participated in by the whole people. 


which conditions 
threaten the producer 
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N The Philippines. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. HOPWOOD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, our duty to the Philippines 
can be determined in no better way than to revert to the history 
of their acquisition. 

When on April 19, 1898, President McKinley sent a special 
message to Congress asking to be empowered to use the military 
and naval power of the United States to secure a full and final 
termination of hostilities between the Government of Spain 
and Cuba—let me observe in passing that this good custom and 
constitutional requirement of asking Congress as to when our 
Navy and Army shall be used seems to have fallen into disuse— 
Congress, in pursuance of the request, on April 19 passed a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to use the Army and 
Navy in carrying out a demand that Spain relinquish her sov- 
ereignty over Cuba and withdraw her forces from its territory. 
Two days afterwards Spain dismissed our minister, breaking 
off diplomatic relations, and both nations prepared for the 
conflict. 

Ten days later, on May 1, the world was electrified by the 
report of a naval battle in Manila Bay that brought back the 
memory of the naval heroes of our former wars. Alongside the 
names of John Paul Jones, Oliver Perry, and David G. Far- 
ragut we inscribed another name that shall shine with increasing 
splendor through all the centuries that America shall endure. 
George Dewey is entitled to more honor at the hands of his 
countrymen while still living than we have aceorded him. Let 
us throw a few flowers on him now and not reserye them all 
until his eyes are closed to earth and he dwells with the-immor- 
tals forever. 

His entrance into Manila Bay that last night of April, under 
the guns that commanded the harbor and over the mines, was 
typical of his bravery. With only six war vessels he sought an 
enemy with more than twice that number in a harbor lined with 
shore batteries and mines. He said to his men “ We are to seek 
the Spaniard and smash him as soon as we find him.” 

Montojo’s fleet opened the battle at daylight on May 1. Dewey 
stood on the bridge calmly waiting his time. After a full half 
hour from the time the enemy fired the first gun he signaled 
to Capt. Gridley, “ You may fire when ready, Gridley.” 

Within two hours from that time the Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed with 1,600 men killed and wounded, while not a man 
was killed on the American fleet. : 

Within three months from the breaking out of the war Spain 
opened negotiations for peace. 

President McKinley immediately responded and indicated the 
terms on which peace might be secured. 

The third item mentioned related to the Philippines. 

The protocol of August 12, 1898, was drawn up and signed 
by the Secretary of State, and Mr. Cambon, French ambassador, 
acting for Spain, in which, under article 3, it was agreed that— 


The United States will occupy and hold the city. bay, and harbor 
of Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall 
determine the control, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 


September 16, 1898, instructions were given to the United 
States peace commissioners, in which the President says: 


Without any original thought of complete or even partial acquisition, 
the presence and success of our arms at Manila imposes on us obliga- 
tions which we can not disregard. The march of events rules and over- 
rules human action. Avowing unreservedly the popor which has 
animated all our effort, and still solicitious to adhere to it, we can 
not be unmindful that without any desire or design on our part the 
war has brought us new duties and responsibilities, which we must 
meet and discharge as becomes a great Nation on whose growth and 
career from the beginning the Ruler of Nations has plainly written the 
high command an Peren of ciyiization, * * In view of what 
has been stated the United States can not accept less than the cession 
in full right and sovereignty of the island of Luzon, 


On October 26, 1898, Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, sent word 
to the United States peace commissioners as follows: 

The information which bas come to the President since your depar- 
ture convinces him that the acceptance of the cession of Luzon alone, 
leaving the rest of the islands subject to Spanish rule, or to be the 
subject of future contention, can not be justified on political, com- 
mercial, or humanitarian grounds. The cession must be of the whole 
archipelago or none. The latter is wholly inadmissible and the former 
must therefore be required. The President reaches this conclusion after 
most thorough consideration of the whole subject, and is deeply sensible 
of the grave responsibilities it will impose, believing that this course 


will entail less trouble than any other. and besides will best subserve 
the interests of the people involved, for whose welfare we can not 
escape responsibility. 


On December 10, 1898, the treaty of peace between the United 


States and Spain was signed. It provided, among other things, 
that Spain should cede to the United States the archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands; that the United States should 
pay to Spain the sum of $20,000,000; and that the civil rights 
and political status of the native inhabitants of the territories 
thus ceded to the United States should be determined by Con- 
gress. 

In this manner the Philippines came into the possession of 
the United States. First, by right of conquest, and, second, by 
purchase from the Government of Spain, which had been in 
undisputed possession of them for centuries. This transfer of 
sovereignty was in accordance with the wishes of the great mass 
of the Filipino people. That the islands have been benefited by 
our occupation and control beyond measure needs not to be 
told. All that we have of civilization, culture, educational 
facilities, sanitation, and Christian helpfulness has been carried 
to them, and in 18 years they have received more at our hands 
than they had from Spain in 400 years of Spanish domination. 

8 McKinley in his last annual message to Congress 
said: 

I have on other occasions called the Filipinos the “ wards of the 
Nation.” Our obligation as guardian was not lightly assumed. It must 
not be otherwise than honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all to benefit 
those who have come under our fostering care. It is our duty so to 
treat them that our flag may be no less beloved in the mountains 
of Luzon and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than it is at 
home, and that there as here it shall be the revered symbol of liberty; 
enlightenment, and progress in every avenue of development. 

These were grand words, full of wisdom, sympathy, and pa- 
triotism. While we have dene much for these “ wards of the 
Nation,” will any man say that the noble purpose of our martyr 
President has been fully performed? Shall we preve recreant 
to the obligation imposed upon us as guardian of these untutored 
children by casting them adrift while yet absolutely incapable 
of guiding their ship of state through the perilous seas that 
encompass them? Never in the history of the world were the 
times so unpropitious for such a venture. Old nations that have 
stood the storms of centuries are going down under. the raging 
seas of such stress ns have never before beat about this old 
world. How can we expect a new nation to begin its existence 
by launching on such a sea as this? Should we cast the Pili- 
pinos off under such conditions we will stand convicted before 
the world of a cowardly shirking of the responsibilities which 
the Providence that overrules the affairs of men cast upon us the 
day that Admiral Dewey fought and won that glorious battle 
in Manila Bay, of which this day is the eighteenth anniversary. 
What will the American people say about such an inglorious 
celebration of his victory as upon its anniversary to ignobly 
abandon all that he fought for. 

We hear the cry in this House from time to time, “Stand 
by the President,” and when we of the opposite political faith 
believe him to be right we willingly do so. I would like to 
ask, however, when has it become a crime for a Member of 
Congress to have his own opinion, whether that opinion coincides 
with that of another man they call President or not? And to 
express such an opinion freely when he pleases to do so. When 
the day shall come that Members of this House for fear of the 
criticism of an arrogant and subsidized press shall tamely submit 
to support any measure, whether their conscience and judgment 
approves it or not, merely because some man, whatever his sta- 
tion in life, says so, then America shall have fallen to the 
lowest depths of degradation and shame. This is a Republic. 
Let Congress be careful to keep it such. 

When it comes to standing by some one in this instance, I 
choose to stand by McKinley. ; 

Does anyone think that a people who have been not ruled but 
exploited for centuries by the ruling power can be brought to the 
stature of manhood in the short period of 18 years? No one 
believes it or claims it. Yet with all their immaturity and lack 
of knowledge of how to go in and come out before men, the 
President, who is held up by his party as the great humanitarian, 
asks Congress to cast them off. And this he does, while Mexico, 
a similar people in some respects, yet with infinitely better oppor- 
tunities to acquire the education and training to fit them for self- 
government, is absolutely unable to establish any government 
worthy the name. 

The only possible thing that could happen, if we leave and 
abandon our trust in the Philippines, is that another nation with, 
perhaps, entirely different ideals and motives will go in and 
possess the islands, We have already granted to the Filipinos a 
large measure of self-government, and they now have a majority 
in both branches of thefr legislative assembly. One of the first 
things they proposed to do when they came into control was to 
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cut in two the appropriations for health ‘and sanitary work. 
When the Americans began their work of sanitation in the 
islands they were hotbeds of all the diseases known to the 
Orient; smallpox, cholera, the plague, beriberi, and many other 
diseases ravaged and destroyed the natives annually by the 
thousands. The Americans have driven out these diseases and 
rendered the islands as sanitary in all respects as our own 
country. 

Dr. Heiser, who was the guiding spirit in this great work, 
when he learned that the assembly proposed to abandon this 
most important work, requested the privilege of addressing them 
on the supreme importance of continuing it. They agreed they 
would hear him for 20 minutes. When he appeared before them 
he talked for three days. He told them of the conditions he 
found when he began his great humanitarian work in 1902 and 
what wonders had been accomplished. He told how they used 
to tie their insane people to stakes under their houses and leave 
them to die, while now they are all cared for in beautiful and 
sanitary asylums and many of them cured. He told about 
gathering the lepers, who went about as they pleased, scattering 
the infection, and placing them all on one island, where a splen- 
did sanitary town was built with all modern conveniences to 
care for them. The island (Culion) chosen is 15 by 30 miles 
in extent and is said to be one of the most beautiful of the 
group. More than 8,000 lepers have been transferred to this 
island. The town is a model for cleanliness and has a fine 
hospital, schools, churches, theater, playgrounds, and so forth. 
Prior to the establishment of this colony about 1,000 persons a 
year contracted the disease. To-day the islands are saved from 
this awful annual toll. The treatment of the disease is given 
eareful scientific study, and within the past few months 23 cases 
have been discharged from the hospital as cured. 

This work alone has justified our occupation and government 
of the Islands. A thousand other things have been done for 
these people that can not be recounted here. 

Alfred Tennyson sat one stormy night in his study, and 
through the whirlwind and the storm that raged without he 
heard the church bell ring the dirge of the dying year. As he 
listened the bell seemed to have a voice that spoke to his 
prophetic soul. For all great poets are prophets as well. And 
this is part of what the bell said: 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 


amg out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ringe out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

More than 60 years have passed since the poet heard the ring- 
ing of the midnight bell at the closing of the old year. The 
hearts of men have pondered its sentiments and wondered 
whether we could banish the old wrongs and bring in the better 
day so vividly portrayed. 

The work done by America in the Philippines has helped to 
hasten the time when the better day shall dawn. 

“The want, the care, the sin” of the world are being amelio- 
rated, and those unfortunate ones who have suffered by reason 
thereof are to-day accorded more sympathy and help than ever 
before. 

“The love of truth and right” and “the common love of 
good” have come to have a place in the hearts of men they did 
not have in former years. 

“ Old shapes of foul disease” are being throttled to the death, 
and particularly in those fair islands of the sea where formerly 
they brought such suffering and sorrow to those who dwelt 
there. 

“The thousand wars of old“ unfortunately still rage among 
men. Perhaps this terrible scourge must have one mad orgy 
before slinking away among the horrible ghosts of the past. 
Let us hope that when peace comes it may be the “ thousand 
years of peace” foretold by the poet. 

“The valiant man and free with larger heart and kindlier 
hand” I believe is here. 

Men do not, perhaps, profess so much to-day as in former 
years, but I am constrained to believe that a wider and more 
blessed charity fills the world. ‘ 

“The Christ that is to be.” What does the poet mean? Is 
there another to come? No; never another like that one who 
spoke as neyer man spoke before or will speak again. That ser- 


mon on the mountain top is becoming sweeter through all the’cen- 
turies. His loving, tender judgments of men and women has come 
floating down the years as sweet incense, cheering the hearts 
of the weak ones of earth to hope again that for them the glad day 
of deliverance will come. He was never too weary to stop by the 
wayside to talk to some poor, lame, blind, or leprous ones and 
bring healing to their poor bodies and souls as well. He who 
never wrote a line to leave behind Him, yet so filled the hearts 
and minds of his disciples that they spent their lives in telling 
to us, as far as they could, what manner of man He was. He 
was the Supreme Man of the ages. He was the Son of God. 
The world has not yet comprehended Him, but He is more and 
more filling the world with His glory, and some day, as Tenny- 
son dreamed, He will be to the world “ the Christ that is to be.” 

One day the Master, in order to make plain a truth, told a 
story in a few simple words that has settled for all time what 
is man’s duty to his less fortunate brother. He told of a man 
who had been beset by robbers, stripped of his clothing, sorely 
wounded, and lying by the roadside. A priest and a Levite 
traveling that way saw the man but passed by on the other 
side. By and by another man came along; he was of a despised 
race, and if the priest would not extend help, nothing could 
be expected of the Samaritan. But behold! He stops; he goes 
to the poor suffering man and binds up his wounds, using such 
simple remedies as he had with him to alleviate his sufferings. 
He then places him tenderly on his beast and takes him to the 
inn. He pays the innkeeper for caring for the poor fellow and 
tells him to minister to him until he is entirely recovered and 
he will pay the bill when he comes again. 

This story applies with great force in the case of the Fili- 
pinos. We Americans found them as we were pursuing our 
way along the highway of life, and they were wounded by the 
inhumanities of their fellows. We assumed the burden of 
caring for them. So far we have helped them, but we have 
not yet brought them safely to the inn, where we can be sure 
they are secure. Let us leave no duty unperformed that will place 


them in absolute security before we think of abandoning them. 


Most earnestly I oppose the provision in this bill authorizing 
the President to surrender all right of possession, supervision, 
jurisdiction, control, or sovereignty now existing and exercised 
by the United States in and over the territory and people of 
the Philippines within the next four years. 


On Illiteracy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY M. HUGHES, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 4, 1916. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from 
the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph on the subject of illiteracy, in which 
article is incorporated a plan of correction inaugurated most 
successfully by the very distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge Park, which is worthy of the highest commendation. 

The article is as follows: 


„Ob FIELD SCHOOL ” IN WORTH FIGHTS Innireracy—Onty SCHOOL 1N 
STATE HELPING TO WIPE IT OurT—ALL GEORGIA WANTED ON RECORD 


BY 1920 
[By Edna Cain Daniel.] 
QUITMAN, April.29. 

At the recent meeting of the Georgia Educational Association in 
Macon, a definite movement was formulated with the aim of stamping 
out illiteracy in Georgia by 1920. 

To begin with, Congressman Park seems to be the type of man who 
likes to apply definite remedies to the problems which come in the range 
of his activities. Most of us are deeply concerned with such a serious 
problem as iiliteracy, but it does not seem to occur to us to apply the 
obvious remedy of establishing schools, especially at our own expense, 
Judge Park seems to be the only man in Georgia who has hit upon this 
simple plan of estabiishing a school and paying for it himself, while 
waiting for the State to organize its educational forces so that no man 
need be unlettered and no child be turned away from the door of oppor- 
tunity because it lacks trained and alert faculties. 

HOW THE SCHOOL BEGAN. 

He was judge of the city court of Worth County when the idea of 
establishing this school first occurred to him. Before him came all 
sorts of poopie many of them in trouble of some kind. He knew prac- 
tically eraa y in Worth County by name; he knew their family his- 
tories and the handicaps many of them worked under on out-of-the-wa 
farms. He looked back of the evidence of legal cases, to the causes an 

ings, and dealt with people not in the law’s cold formulas alto- 


„but in terms of human understanding. In many of the adults 


who came before him he saw not stupid or vicious men, but rather a 
generation which had grown up just after the War between the States 
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and In those poverty-stricken and troubled times In the South had not 
had opportunities for education. 

He got into the habit of asking them if they could read and write 
and in the case of those who had apparently had little opportunity 
persites imposed were made as light as ble. A youth convicted 
n his court of some minor offense was asked the usual question, and 
when he said he could not read, Judge Park sald: “I will suspend sén- 
tence against you if you win come to my bouse and let me teach you.” 
The boy presented himself that evening and there began his complete 
Pe) a es Gut of this sort of thing the school just developed 
logically. 

Judge Park saw the great need of it, and when the idea bad ripened 
in his consciousness he annvunced one day that he would conduct a free 
school for one mouth at the Worth County courthouse for everybody 
who wanted to come to it, just as if gathering in the countryside for 
tutelage was nothing unusual in the routine of a busy professional man. 

Over 50 pupils presented themselves on the opening day. Amon 
them was a Confederate veteran, John Denby, who learned to read an 
write at the age of 61. Mothers and fathers and even grandparents 
came to the school and at this first term 21 adult persons learned to 
read and write. Judge Park had suggested the plan of this school to 
some of the lawyers and courthouse officlals with a view of having their 
assistance in teaching, but as 1 recall the story he told me about it, 
none of them seemed to take it seriously or had the time to give to it. 
He taught the school himself with the assistance, perhaps, of one of the 
county school-teachers. 

It was evident from ihe beginning that the school was popular with 
the people and wax doling a real definite good. Judge Park taught the 
school himself at the courthouse for several summers and later, after 
he was elected to Congress, when his increasing duties made it impos- 
sible for him to give the time to it, he emmys some of the best of the 
8 teachers, paying thelr salaries and buying the supplies for the 
sohool out of his own purse, 

In response to a popular demand, the school has been moved from 
the courthouse out to the country districts, Each year after the crops 
are laid by“ it is conducted for one month at one of the school- 
houses, preferably in a remote community, where the school has not 
flourished as it should, It has been found that the school stimulates 
community pride and the regular school begins to improve and is better 
attended after a session ot the “ old fleld school,” due to increased in- 
terest of the older members of the community in education. 

THE BLUB-RACK SPELLER USED. 

I spent one day at the “old ficld school” during its last session, and 
I recommend a Similar visit to anyone who may have an idea that a 
schoo! of this sort is a dull. behind-the-door sort of place of which the 
community is not exactly proud. It was one of the happiest schools 
I ever saw. The ase was hot and the ride long and dusty. and the 
schoolhouse was a littie gray building with pine woods and fields 
around it over which the heat waves shimmered, 

Judge Frank Park was hearing the morning spelling lesson when I 
ou please, according to modern 
esson that goes with the old 
ays, when we all stood around the 


arrived ; it was not a written lesson, if 
pedagogy, It wax the kind of spellin 
oaken bucket that bung in the well!“ d 
room in a long line and the teacher are out the words. And if it 
was n hard one like “ caout-choue,” which you find over in the back of 
the book past the fables, it went on down the line until it got to the 
little runty red-headel boy, who 2 it correctly aud went head“ 
past the beauty and chivairy of the entire class. 

You have guessed by this time that Judge Park was using Webster's 
blue-back speller fo: that class, It was a large class standing up all 
around the room, all sizes and ages of boys and girls and grown folks. 
At this term of the school 107 pupils were enrolled and the services of 
three of the county teachers were engaged. With the teachers settin 
the example, the uniform adopted for the school was blue overalls an 

ingham dresses, The schoolroom would not hold the school and out 
n front a bush arbor had been built to accommodate the overflow. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION IERE, 


While the school was designed originally for the -adult illiterates, 
or for people who did not have time or opportunity to go to school 
regularly, none is turned away and the pupils range in age from 6 to 60 
years. Webster's blue-back speller is one of the principal textbooks 
acd, and 1 found myself on familiar ground with the class in spelling. 
When the word “cygnet™ was given out Judge Park paused to as 
what a cygnet is and a little lesson in natural history ensued which 
was very diverting. Later on when the class in arithmetic was called 
and the quick thrust of problems in mental arithmetic urred the 
mind, those urchins in blue overalls made my head swim and I realized 
I was outclassed, I knew more about post-impressionism than they did, 

robably, but when the teacher said, Su e you are away from 

ome and ont of work; you have gat to eat, so you go to a man and 
ask for a job. He bas nothing to offer except a ditch he wants dug. 
It is to be 210 yards long, ü fect wide, 1) feet deep, and he agrees to 
pay you 18 cents a yard—how much does he owe you?” and a little 
snub-nosed boy fired the answer back before I even started on the ditch ; 
I decided old field schools might be generally helpful. 

All the lessons tn mental arithmetic dealt with the practical every- 
@ay problems of farm work, the marketing of produce, estimating the 
amount of timher in a tree or the cost of cutting a drainage ditch. 
Government bulletins selected by Judge Park with a view to the needs 
of his puplis are among the textbooks and the people become acquainted 
with the practical value of these bulletins and learn how to secure 
othors they may need, One day in every week at the old feld school 
is devoted entirely to farm-Jemonstration work, and one or more of the 
field agents In the employ of the Government come to give lectures on 
tick erndication, seed selection, and similar subjects in thelr propaganda 
of scientific farming. 

HAS REDUCED ILLITERACY, 

In 10 years this school, taught one month each summer, has markedly 
reduced the percentage of adult illiteracy in the county, and the 
yromissory note signed with a cross mark is almost unknown. Mr. 
V. R. Sumner. the cont? school commisstoner of Worth, finds the old 
feid school bas stimulated school development in the county. The 
brightest of the county's teachers like to work in this school. And at 
the noon hour on the day of my visit, when I saw Judge Park sitting in 
the shade discussing the crop prospects with a group of the older men, 
1 thought I understood. It is bard to descri exactly what I felt 
about that school, but I may use a newspaper term and say it had a 
Jot of heart Interest. $ 

The school ends with a big barbecue or a picnic dinner and instead 
of a learned literary address there is an old-fashioned spelling match 
under the trees, a free-for-all contest in which there are no handicaps 
the old -Meid school can not remedy, 


One particularly pleasing story I heard about the school related to 
two r “headed brothers wins, who lived on a little Worth County 
farm. With the start they got in this school they set out to edu- 
cate themselves. One twin stayed at home and farmed while the 
other went to school alternate years until they worked their way 
through prep schools and college, In 1913 one of them graduated at 

n College and took a position as principal of a high school 


Princeto 
a ee western city, while the other one graduated at ceton 


THE BLOT OF ILLITERACY, 


Statistics show that In the North illiteracy predominates in the 
cities, while in the South it is more in evidence in the rural popula- 
tion, and if all classes of the population are considered no section of 
this 5 can claim om from adult illiteracy. The Federal 
census of 1910 showed that 7.7 per cent of the total population over 
10 years old could neither read nor write. This made five and a half 
millions of persons between the native-born and foreign population, 
Even Boston hnd 24,488 illiterates over 10 years old, and there were 
13,812 in Washington City, 

When we begin to consider this problem, the first truth to be realized 
is that illiteracy is not so much a roach to the individual so un- 
fortunate, but to organized society. here must be something wrong 
with the social institutions of a democracy in which such a vast 
number of adults are illiterate. The campaign proposed by the Georgia 
association is only a part of a general national campaign to wipe out 
illiteracy in the adult population. It has been suggested that coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the Nation and the States, associations and 
individuals, will be most effective. It was this method France em- 
ployed and reduced the number of illiterates from 45 in the hun- 
dred to 5. In one year 1,000. men, women, and children over 
mee} age in France were enrolled in the schools learning to read and 
write. 

Students of this soclal problem regard the work done in the Worth 
Cronk? school aud in the moonlight schools of Rowan County, Ky., as 
Te „ of what any community can do to reduce its owa 
adu eracy. 

It would seem that ao A community in Georgia which determined to 
stamp out illiteracy would, first of all, bave a social survey to deter- 
mine the number of illiterates and would begin systematically to re- 
duce that number. But whatever method is employed, the spirit of 
Judge Park's old-field schoo: can not be improved upon. And he best 
expressed It when he said to me: Treating these big human problems 
as a whole is often overwhelming and confusing, but there ts a cer- 
tain clean-cut satisfaction in narrowing work down to individuals and 
getting definite results, 

“It has always been a matter of vital interest to me to sce whether 
a man who starts in life with notbing can earn a living on these cut- 
over Georgia-pine lands. It seems to me most of the development of 
our natural resources depends on this man. Practical education, or 
the lack of it, determines whether be bullds up his farm or follows the 
worn-out methods of other days. Though just over there,” he added. 
“is a man who can neither read nor write script and he has a goo 


farm of 160 acres, a good home, and two bright girls now in this 


school.” And as he sald it I knew he marveled reverently at the 
human intelligence which planted its seed firmly on the carth in spite 
of handicaps, 


Artes Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS T. McFADDEN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rum Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 27, 1916. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Spenker, in the consideration which 
this House has been giving to the Agriculture appropriation 
bill, appropriating a little over $24,000,000 of the people's 
money from the United States Treasury, we were asked the 
other day to vote $50,000 to provide for the machinery to run 
the migratory-bird law department. Then, among other things, 
several thousand dollars were to be appropriated for investi- 
gating a disease said to be developing among wild ducks, be- 
cause they drink too much salt water in the Salt Lake Valley 
region of Utah, and so forth. To-day we are urged by the 
estimable chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to appro- 
priate $120,750 to eontinue in force a department operated 
under the cotton-futures act, approved August 18, 1914. This 
act has been declared unconstitutional by the Federal courts 
of the United States, as will be seen by referring to the Federal 
Court Reporter, volume 226, page 135, in the case of Hubbard 
and others against Lowe, internal-revenue collector. By this 
action this whole department under this decision has become 
inoperative, or at least such should be the case. 

As a matter of fact, the department Is fully manned by 
Democratic employees engaged chiefly in the pleasant and 
profitable occupation ef drawing their salaries without doing s 
bit of legally authorized work. Thus in all probability. many 
very worthy Democratic politicians, from the sunny South 
are being given lucrative employment through the kindness oi 
the present Democratic administration. 

I herewith submit estimates furnished by the department cor 
taining information on the administration of the migratory. 
bird law, which has also been declared unconstitutional. 
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Protcction of migratory birds, 1917, $99,680 (committec allowed $50,000). 
Si oe roa ec eis $56, 540 
As follows: 
In Washington— 
1 sarna strative assistant, in charge migratory bird law, 


„500. 
1 assistant biologist, $1,800. 
Out of Washington 
31 inspectors, at $1,500 each. 
4 field assistants, at $100 per month each (4 months), 
2 field assistants, at $75 per month each (4 months). 
295 cooperating wardens, at $1 per month each, 


Traveling expenses Sos 37, 600 
Supplies and equipment Sa uA: ae , 000 
Miacellanecus: ex penaet oo e Oe0 

Total jeatinate; L101 7 <n ͤĩä8—”iUññ Sep GA 
Nota: appropriation; 10163 2 ao Ai: — 50,000 
Increase (but as 1 clerk, $1,200, is transferred to the 
statutory roll, the actual increase is 850,940 49, 680 
Protection of migratory birds, 1915, $50,000. 
nile — 8 828. 244. 97 


As follows: 
In Washington — 
1 administrative assistant, in charge of migratory bird 
law, $2,500 (9 months). 
1 administrative assistant, acting in charge migratory 
bird law, $2,500 (4 month). 
1 clerk, $1,260 (2 months). 
Out of Washington— 
4 inspectors, at $1,500 each, 


pect 
inspectors, at $1,500 each (7 months). 
inspectors, at $1,500 each (6 months). 
inspector, $1,500 (54 months). 
144 wardens, at $1 per month each. 
3 wardens, at $1 per month each (11 months). 
1 warden, i per month 15° months). 
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1 warden, $1 per month (9 months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (8 months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (aà months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (7 months). 
22 wardens, at $1 per month each (6 months). 
4 wardens, at $1 per month each (54 months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (5.1 months). 
4 wardens, at $1 per month each (5 months), 
1 warden, $1 per month (43 months). 
5 wardens, at $1 per month each (4 months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (33 months). 
24 wardens, at $1 per month each (13 months). 
1 warden, $1 per month (1 month). 
5 game protectors, at $1 per annum each, 
Traveling expenses ——T— ee ie 16, 264. 87 


SOMME ane ecuipment So AOC 251, 08 
. 3 ..... e hen SO 182. 85 
Total expenditures, 1915... 44, 943. 77 


The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], chairman 
of this committee, has just stated in answer to a question from 
the gentleman frem Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] that there are 
now employed the following men in the administration of the 
cotton-futures act, now supposed to be inoperative because of its 
unconstitutionality : 

In Washington: One cotton technologist, $3,000; 2 specialists 
in cotton classing, at $3,000 each; 1 inspector of cotton stand- 
ards, $3,000; 1 specialist in cotton classing, $2,640; 1 specialist 
in cotton classing, $2,500; 1 specialist in cotton classing, $2,400; 
1 assistant in cotton business methods, $2,250; 1 assistant in 
cotton classing, $2,100; 2 assistants in cotton business methods, 
at $2,100 each; 2 assistants in cotton business methods, at 
$1,800 each; 1 assistant in cotton marketing, $1,800; 2 assistants 
in cotton classing, at $1,800 each; 1 assistant in agricultural 
technology, $1,440; 6 assistants in cotton classing, at $1,400 
each; 1 assistant in cotton marketing, $1,400. 

Out of Washington: One specialist in cotton classing, $2,500; 
1 assistant in cotton classing, $2,100. 

That makes 26 in all. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only a part of the expense of this de- 
partment which is now being maintained at Government ex- 
pense to aid worthy Democrats to maintain a livelihood. This 
is being done by the party which promised the people economy 
in the management of public affairs if intrusted with the re- 
sponsiblilities of government. 

The record to date of the Democratic administration is that 
it has flagrantly abused its promises to the people regarding 
economies, and its appropriations have been the largest of any 
administration. The Sixty-third Congress exceeded the appro- 
priations of the last Republican Congress by over $100,000,000. 
Sven now, when the country needs additional money for na- 
tional defense and the constantly inereasing expenses of run- 
ning the Goyernment, the administration seems willing to ap- 
propriate for salaries and the creation of a new department, but 
seriously objects to any material increase in appropriations 


looking toward the safety of the people of the United States. 
Because of their embarrassment in collecting sufficient revenue to 
meet the constantly increasing expenditures, they are seeking new 
methods of taxation which are a direct burden to the people 
and are especially expensive to collect. In order to collect these 
taxes new departments have been created and more collectors 
employed, who are always friends of the present administration. 

Mr, Speaker, in my judgment many items in this bill are sub- 
ject to just criticism, chief among which is the item of $546,000 
under the head of “Bureau of Marketing.” I fear the de- 
partment is becoming top-heavy, and is being used to create 
lucrative positions for the faithful. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the Committee on Rules is 
to bring in a rule which will attach to the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill three important amendments. Any one of these 
amendments is so important that it might well engage our atten- 
tion for a week or more, in order that we may have a chance 
to study the amendments and ascertain whether they are proper 
measures, and, if enacted, whether they would have a whole- 
some effect on the country at large and the section most affected. I 
understand, however, that the Rules Committee proposes that the 
debate on these three important amendments shall be limited to 
one hour on one measure and one hour and a half on the other two. 

There can be but one interpretation of such action on the part 
of the Democratic majority of this House in attaching to an 
appropriation bill legislation as important as these three meas- 
ures are reported to be, namely, first, a United States ware- 
house act; second, a United States grain-grades act; and, third, 
a cotton-futures act. All three of these amendments have been, 
when previously enacted, declared void by the courts of the 
United States. I do not now wish to argue on the merits of 
these amendments, but I do wish to most emphatically denounce 
the methods adopted to force through in this manner legisla- 
tion so important to the country without a chance for discus- 
sion. Because these amendments are attached to an appropria- 
tion bill, the President is deprived of the power of veto If, in 
his judgment, some of these riders are unfit to become law. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that many of the laws enacted 
by the present administration in this hasty, gag-rule manner 
have been declared unconstitutional when tested by the courts. 
I am surprised that the administration now in power should 
attempt to legislate by gag rule, which has been so vociferously 
condemned by the Democratic Party in the past and was used 
successfully to defeat the Republican Party in the last presi- 
dential election, and used as one of the main arguments against 
Cannon rule and the so-called “Cannonism.” The action proposed 
will in the end be the undoing of the Democratic Party as rep- 
resented by the majority in this Congress. 

The Democratic Members of this. House have already aided 
in a practical revolution and criticism of the methods previously 
used by this House in the discussion and passage of measures 
under less drastic rules than this one. The methods you now 
propose to adopt, thereby establishing a precedent, make eyen the 
erstwhile Speaker Cannon blush with shame. - 

Mr. Speaker, I can not consistently vote to continue such ap- 
propriations as I have mentioned in these remarks. I desire most 
vehemently to enter my protest against legislation by rule in 
this manner. 


Hulbert Stadinm Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES P. COADY, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1916. 


Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, on April 21, 1916, my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Hurserr] introduced a bill (H. R. 14905) 
to appropriate the sum of $1,545,397 for the improvement of 
east Potomac Park as a public recreation ground in accordance 
with the comprehensive plan approved by the War Department, 
and, also, I believe, by the Fine Arts Commission. Of course, a 
project of this character has the hearty approval of every per- 
son interested in the athletic development of the American 
youth, but I hardly realized its national, indeed international 
significance, until my attention was called to an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Sunday, April 23, 1916. On 
next Friday afternoon, May 12, at 2 p. m., the Committee on 
Appropriations will hold a hearing on this bill, which will be 
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attended by representatives of athletic organizations from all 
over the country, and I have felt it would be a matter of a good 
deal of interest to incorporate, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks, the article above referred to: 


Wry AMERICAN ATHIÆTES Leap—System, THOROUGHNESS. AND UN- 
FLAGGING Err BT CHIEF CAUSES, Says F. W. RUBEIN—ADVANCE EVER 
UxDER WAY— SPORTS FAR MORE GENERAL Oven HERE THAN IN OTHER 
LANDS, AND Bors Berret TRAINED—FAVORS NATIONAL STADIUM — 
A. A. U. HEARTILY Favors PROJECT FOR GREAT FIELD AT WASHINGTON 
WHERE 1920 OLymPpics May BE STAGED. 


At this time, when the subject of S is of vital interest to 
Americans, there is refreshment in tbe fact that, unheralded and un- 
sung, some millions of American youths have equipped themselves 
mentally and physically to lead good, sound, healthy lives, to fulfill 
thoroughly the duties of good citizens, and, if the dire necessity should 
arise, to place at their country's Alaposan] the finest of spirit, trained 
never to waver under stress of conflict, and the sturdlest of bodi 
drilled to respond with their last particle of energy to the commands o 
their wills. They are the athletes of the land, bronzed and song 
lunged, wiry, powerful, and agile from exercise cn track, field, and road, 
tennis court and If links, diamond and gridiron. Their collective 
name is legion, and—here is the 3 climax—no other country 
in the world has anything approaching them numerically or in athletic 
rowess. 

p They are not man these young men trained in tho great school 
of out of doors, and they balance no chips upon thelr shoulders. 
If an emergency should arise, however, they would be found standing 
shoulder to shoulder, a formidable array. 


SURPASS NOT EACH BUT ALL NATIONS. 


Yes; the United States outclasses in athletics any other of what 
might have been termed up to July, 1914, the “ World's brotherhood of 
nations.” More than this—much more than this—it exceeds substan- 
tially in athletic effectiveness, 1f not in number of athletes, the entire 
combined civilized world, x 

Thus far there have been held under the auspices of the international 
Olympic committee five Olympiads—at Athens in 1896, at Paris in 
1900, at St. Louis in 1904, at London in 1908, and at Stockholm in 
1912. Every Olympic meet has been won by American athletes, and in 
the five meets the representatives from t shores have captured 
twice as many first prizes as those taken by all other nations combined, 

In this one matter, at least, Americans need fear no disillusionment— 
their athletic countrymen lead the world. In order to get the views of 
an expert on the whys and wherefores of this important fact, a Times 
reporter chatted the other day with Frederick W. Rubien, secretary- 
treasurer of the Amatevr Athletic Union and president of the Metro- 
ny ang Association, who has given uns, rely of his time and strength 
o the development of athletics in the United States. Thoroughness“ 
was the keynote of Mr. Rubien’s explanation. 


ATHLETES NURTURED FROM BOYHOOD, 


“Over here,” be said, “we have the most admirable system of de- 
veloping picked athletes from the bud to the full flower of achievement 
that bas ever been known, From mere boyhood the youth who can out- 
run or outjump his fellows or who gives evidence of being expecially 
well adapted to som« other specific branch of athletic activity is encour- 
aged, watched, guided, warned, where necessary, and constantly stimu- 
lated and aided in every possible way to Increase his prowers naturally 
and gradually and to Improve his form, eliminating little weaknesses of 
method that may prove grave imperfections If allowed to remain. As 
the boys grow and enter school and college or join the ranks of the 
athletic clubs they are studied by an ever-increasing number of expert 
eyes and receive the advice and admonition, the praise or censure of 
men who are masters in athietic selection and in the methods of living 
and working that bring the maximum results in competition. Then our 
young athletes mingle with and contest against the best in their lines 
and the fittest survive, their names cross the boundaries of State an 
Raden. pe they are in line for the highest honors the athletic world 

as to. offer. 


* In other lands the s differ widely from ours. Systematic, 
long-continued training is a thing almost unknown. The young English- 
man who is to compete in an important meet will probab war in a few 


days of what he calls training in anticipation of it, but he will go 
through no arduous weeks of strictly supervised work In preparation for 
the final tests of speed and strength. This condition has existed in 
France also, while in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the Scandinavian 
Jands they have until recently gone in almost exclusively for gymnastics 
as a mixture of sport and exercise and to keep themselves physically fit. 


AMERICAN TRAINERS ENGAGED. 


“America’s Olympic victories have, however, taught a lesson to 
European nations which several of them have taken to heart. Sweden 
some years ago engaged Ernie Hjertberg to train its Olympic team and 
to apply American methods in the train of Swedish athietes. A few 
years Ago a German commission visited this country with the specific 
object of studying the system which developed athletes filled with the 
bounce and ginger characteristic of American performers. The German 
athlete is strong but slow of thought, and it ts hard to get him on his 
toes. As a result of this visit A. C. Kraenzlein, America's former 
hurdle champion, was employed as director of athletics for the German 
Empire. Austria employed Al Copland, and Lawson Robertson had 
. engaged in the same capacity by Hungary, but the war postponed 
his trip. 

“In a general wey it may be sald that other lands, overwhelmed by 
reiterated proofs of the supremacy in athletic fields of this country, are 
now, or were until the war broke out, going to school to this country 
with the determination, if possible, to emulate the methods which had 
brought about our striking success. As for their own methods, they 
haye little of value to offer us in return. It is impossible to interest 
Americans to any extent In the gymnastics which overrun the central 
empires, and training ideas in gland and France are chiefly con- 
spicuous by thelr absence. 


RECORDS ARE NEVER SAFE, 


“In our own conntry we are reer advancing. Records fall 
right and left, and even the most remarkable figures are not safe for 
a weck from the activities of the sharpsbooters. This does not mean 
that better native capacity is at America’s disposal now than in the 
days of 10 or 15 years ago, when 10 fint in the hundred or 15-2 


in the high hurdles was a nation-wide sensation, It does mean that 
training systems have been improved and applied more generally 
througbout the land. It means, too, that more Americans than ever 
before are going in for athletics and that ctanges of striking value 
have been made in competition conditions, methods, and form, 

“For instance, Dad Moulton, the veteran trainer, bas constructed 
at San Francisco a track composed of layers of straw under cinders. 
The durability of this may be questioned, but it certainly adds sprin 
to the stride of a sprinter. Experiments are made frequently wi 
a view to developing a track best adapted to fast work. Sod turned 
upside down has n used a great deal. 

“Then, again, in jumping the take-off has been much improved, 
The path has been made like a billiard table, and athletes, energetic of 
mind as well as of body, bave devised new and more favorable positions 
in which to clear the bar, with the head slightly, If any, higher than 
the body. Paelfie coast jumpers originated the method of taking the 
bar in a sidewise position, and this has proved yery effective. In 
the pole vault Mike Murphy trained bis men to give a sort of jerk, or 
shoot, to the body as they cleared the bar, thus attaining greater 
momentum and perceptibly increased height, 


STERLING ATHLETES OF FAR WEST. 


“Tn this connection I might say that the Pacific coast has in the 
fullest bloom or in the process of development at this time some wonder- 
ful athletes, tall, rangy chaps. capable under favorable conditions of 
Startiing performances. There nave been some skeptical voices raised 
hereabouts with reference to certain record-breaking achievements out 
toward the setting sun, but I have no doubt whatever of the authen- 
ticity of the figures Such men as Kelly, Simpson, and Murray are 
sterling athletes, likely at any time to do something in the mark- 
shattering line. Then, too, conditions on the border of the great 
western ocean are eminently favorable for high athletic standards, 
Climatic conditions are such that the men are able to keep In training 
the whole yerr round, and all the circumstances favor good figures for 
the occasions when they are in tep form. Something has been sai 
in casting doubt upon the accuracy of the heralded records, to the eff 
that in the great Panama-Pacific meet, under A. A. U, auspices, startling 
figures were not attained. On that day, however, a wind with a 
tang and a chill attached came sweeping down through the foothills 
and made the conditions less favorable than was desirable. 

“One element of the highest importance in the great movement 
whieh has placed American athletics on its present pinnacle fs the clean 
lives led by those who aspire to develop track or field ability. From 
childhood, from the earliest days, when the youngsters begin to realize 
that they can run or jump pretty well, they learn to eschew the things 
that weaken physical energy. Cigarettes, excessive pastries, in fact, 
excesses of all kinds, they are taught, will militate against their 
chances of success. 


HAS HELPED TO BAN DRUNKENNESS. 


“As receno as 20 
and other sections of 


very doubtful) whether our men could get awa 
the trip, even if they could be kept In condition until winter. 
highly improbable, too, that the facilities and accommodations in 
Habana would be found adequate. Almost certainly European coun- 
tries would be only meagerly, if at all, represented at that season of the 
year, 


from their duties fer 


FAVORS STADIUM AT WASHINGTON, 


“There is a pretty good prospect, however, that the world games of 
1920 may come to {nis country. e event hinges largely upon the 
success of a measure introduced in Congress the other day by Congress- 
man MURRAY HULBERT, of this city, which provides for the erection in 
Washiniton of a stadium of proportions and construction befittin 
the Capital city of the great Repuvlic of the Western Hemisphere. [ 


this ject goes through—and the Amateur Athletic Union, as well 
as other bodies of strength and influence, is earnest in Its sup; Sten 
or 


the plan—not only will the Government have a fitting arena 
staging of such contests as the Army-Navy football game, but, which 
is of vastl ter import, it will be able to play host in proper style 
to all of the nations of the world where athletics is encouraged, 

“Other countries have financed their Olympic teams from the initiai 
holding of the world games. Trainers, grounds, traveling expenses 
all essential expenditures have been met by the national purse. Uncle 
Sam. however, bas never unbuckled his wallet to shed a cent in the 
12 of those of his children who have crowned bim with the world's 
athletic supremacy. It is high time that he showed a substantial 
interest in the matter, and he will have done so in a way highly 
pleasing to the athletic organizations, as well as creditable to the 
country, if this projected stadium is erected, 


TO REUNITE OLD-WORLD ATHLETICS, 


“Tf this should come to ee ie quick action is necessary if the 
next Olympic games are to be held bere—the athletes of the now war- 
ring lands of Europe would find upon this side of the water in 1920 
a common meeting ground, a field of athletic reconciliation. 

“In a general way American athietes are in a better situation to-day 
than ever before. The death of James E. Sullivan was a grievous blow, 
but it has been demonstrated that the Amateur Athletic Union is by 
no means a one-man body. A development, especially pleasing (o the 
officers of the union and to all who have the best interests of American 
athletics at beart, is the way in which college men are periiripatin 
in its meets. The Intercollegiate Association, the Middle Western anc 
Southern conferences, and the institutions of the Far West find under 
Amateur Athletic Union auspices a common meeting ground wiih 
offers a wider range for their athletic activities and promotes among 
them a good fellowship and friendly feeling that have at times in the 
past been lacking.” 
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Equal Suffrage Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OP OREGON, 
IN ree Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently there was held at the 
capitol, at Salem, Oreg., a very representative gathering of the 
citizens of the State. This body adopted a resolution favoring 
immediate action on the equal-suffrage amendment. In support 
of this proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, I express the hope that the Committee on the Judiciary 
will report the amendment without delay. I am very earnestly 


in favor of its adoption. 
Resolution unanimo passed at a mass meeting in the capitol, Salem, 
bar pes by about 400 ci 1 pi 


Be it resolved, That the men and women voters at this meeting in 
the capitol, Salem, Oreg., on ot ete 29, 1916, do pretest at the action of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Sixty- -fourth 8 in prev 
the Susan B. Anthony nt enfranchising women from being 
voted upon by we: representatives of the people on the door of the 


House, test 1 the inconsistent attitude of the 
party in — — tic Party—in withholding the right of fuli 
a p from haif the e people —the women—and further mest that 

ed to the President of the United tes, the 


this resolution be forwa’ 

of the Belcan’ e of the House Judiciary Committee, and 

to our Oregon dele; , requesting that they be read into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Nac D 57 3 Lane and by Congressman HAWLEY. 
FLORBNCE B. CARTWRIGHT, Cheirman, 


Forest Reserves in Arkansas 


SPEECH 
HON. OTIS WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In vee House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, April 18, 1916. 
The House in Committee of the 2 House on the state of Bind .— 
making a 


had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) appro 
172 * Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 5 20 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, my amendment seeks to abolish 
what is left of the two forest reserves in Arkansas without 
waiting for them to be finally eliminated by proclamations of the 
President. The House will recall that during the three years 
that I have been a Member of this body I have been insistent 
in my demands that neither of these reserves should have been 
established; that the great bulk of the lands included in them 
were more fit for agriculture than for forestry conservation; 
that their maintenance was not only an unwarranted public 
expense but a burden upon the State of Arkansas, as it 
checked the rapid development of that country; and that for 
these reasons they should be abolished. I have not been con- 
tent with my efforts upon the floor, but I have been persistent 
in my efforts with the Forestry Bureau, and am very much 
gratified by the fact that as a result of my efforts there has 
been eliminated a vast area from that portion of the reserves 
located in my district. 

In the late summer of 1915 the Forestry Bureau agreed to 
eliminate a large area in both of these forest reserves, which 
action was approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for- 
mal request for the elimination of 433,664 acres from the Ozark 
National Forest and 280,000 acres from the Arkansas National 
Forest was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior Sep- 
tember 6, 1915, as stated by Mr. Potter, the acting director, to 
me in a letter which I received shortly thereafter. Final action, 
however, on this was not taken until February of this year, at 
which time the President issued his proclamation making this 
elimination. With reference to these two eliminations I re- 
ceived the following letters: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, February 26, 1916. 
Hon. Oris WINGO, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mu. Wisdo: In accordance with the verbal promise made to 
you February 24 you were notined by t hone that the — 
making ellminations from the Arkansas National was 
February 23. A diagram of the forest, showing the relation of the 


eliminations to the counties, was malled to you the same evening, and I 
have to-day transmitted 7 — telephone to your office the tabulation which 
spoeare below, showing t l by counties on the Arkansas 


County. 


è 


228852888 
S8 888828 


. son 


28S 


to you: 


DOE dana E TE E EN cdi vidasinusseeadunh 041.90} 4,370.00 
Johnson 754.90 | 11,785.29 
Stone 795.94 | 41,733.36 
7. ͤ—T—T—T—T—TTTTTTT cphinstanettse 904. 82 1,371.63 
EA oc tee ve cavscabapweaesinecdsucbavecaccudiceste 102.66 | 14, 913. 0 
WEY nin wwe sacdasdavuahsaocsganckivedasasuswounteesd 8 

Con 637.14 327.58 
Newton. 125.96 10, 740. 13 
Baxter 421,19 5, 231.18 
560. 00 880. 00 

jae 816.19 | 16, 683. 25 

Van Buren... 65,503.57 | 72, 150. 21 
W . „ 180, 185. 78 


The above information in connection with that contained in another 
office letter of this date comprises all the data available. 
Very truly, yours, AF 


. F. POTTER, 
Acting Forester. 
DEranTMENT OF THE shang nln 
BRAL LAND O; 
50 Washington, 8 85 1916. 
s 
* or 5 
My Dear Mr. Wixeo: Inclosed herein is a photostat co 
mation signed by the President February Fao) a 7 . 
arcas ted as climinations on the m the 
Arkansas oe forest, Arkansas, and sat, ang providing — the restoration 
of the public ta therein to advance of entry. Under 
said proclamation .such — he taal be subject s to settlement only under 
the 8 laws from 9 o'clock a. m.. ril 26. until and including 
May 23, 1916, and thereafter to entry and 4 sition under any public- 


land law applicable thereto. 
ed. areas are in the westerp-central part of the State, in 
Scott, Montgomery, Pike, olk 


Tell. 
are mountainous, and heavily alienated (the best of such 
a small area is under 


lands passed in ership, 

Withdrawal for power a ae as are interspersed 

T cate ews Rais ts Ceci ET thes Be 

fad disu copies of said proclamation have not as yet been received. 
Very respectfully, 


of prades 


s are in 


D. K. PARROTT, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner. 


ARKANSAS NATIONAL FOREST. 
{Fourth proclamation.) 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Whereas an Executive order dated April 21, 1914, modified the 
boundaries of the Arkansas National Forest by excluding the therein 
gr 5 — — — . bli å will be moted by furth 

appears e ry € goo rt 155 
the boundari the Arkansas N. National Fa Forest by elimina 

ing there m certain 8 in the State of Arkansas, and restoring tho 
public lands t therein in a manner authorized by — act of Congress ap- 
— September 30, 1913 (38 Stat, 118} titled “An act to au- 

rize the President to provide a method 8 1 lands restored 
from reservation or withdrawal. ae for other pu 

Now, 8 I, — 8 Soars Wilson, President o the United eee of 
America, p asc in me vested by the act of Congr 

approved une 4, 1897. 0 Stat. 11 at $4 and 36), entitled “An act 
— ng 8 ia m sun civil ex 8 the 5 for 
the fiscal year en uue 80, 1898, and for other rposes,”” 
claim that the boundaries of the Arkansas National Forest are hereby 

to iene the areas indicated as eliminations en the diagram 
hereto yee and — a part hereof. 


And I and make known that in my judgment it 
is pro ge —— in the interest of equal opportunity and od 
that of such excluded lands subject to dis, tion 


ment ‘n advance of erg and ag meh 8 2 
the aforesaid act of 8 80, 


do direct and provide that such lands, subject to valid Bes 
and the provisions of existing withdrawals, shall be opened and become 
subject 5 oniy, under the general provisions of the bome- 


th dag after ante this proclasiation' and o entr 
on the after e o 
and othe —— under any public-land Maw applicable thereto, at 
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sna giur, but not before, 9 o'clock a. m., on the ninety-first day after 

sali date, 

Persons who go upon any of the lands to be restored as herein pro- 

vided and ee any act of settlement thereon from and including the 
s 


date of this proclamation until 9 o'clock a. m., standard time, on the 
sixty-third day from and after the date hereof, or who are on or are 
occupying any part of such lands at said hour, except those havin 

valid subsist ng settlement rights initiated prior to reservation an 

since maintained, and those haying preferences to make waged under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 
233), entitled “An act to provide for the entry of agricultural lands 
within forest reserves,” and acts amendatory, will be considered and dealt 
with as t ssers and preference will be given the prior legal appli- 
cant, notwithstanding such unlawful settlement or occupancy: 0- 
vided, however, That nothing herein shall prevent persons from going 
upon and over the lands to examine them with a view thereafter to 
going upon and making settlement thereon when the lands shall be- 
come subject thereto in accordance with this proclamation. Persons 
having prior settlement rights or preferences, as above defined, will be 
allowed to make entry in conformity with existing law. and regulations. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed, 

Done at the city of Washington this 23d day of February, in the year 
of our Lord 1916, and of the Independence of the United States the one 
hundred and fortieth. K 

Wooprow WILSON. 


Ey the President: 
MERA UL, 
Scerctary of State. 


On February 21 I called on the department to advise me of the 
total number of acres that had been eliminated or made avail- 
able for entry under the forest homestead act since I became a 
Member of Congress, and in response received the following 
letter: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
VREST SERVICE, 
Washington, February 28, 1916. 
Hon. Oris WIxgo, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Sm: Your letter of February 21 is received, 

on Apm > 4, President issued an Executive order elimi- 
nating from the Arkansas National Forest 12,041.87 acres in Mont- 
gomery County, Ark., 5,084.91 acres of which were public land and 
3,048.12 acres in Pike County, of which 1,018.44 acres were public land. 
The figures showing the public land would be true only at the time the 
elimination was made, use some of it may have since been entered 
under the publicland laws. The President sigued proclamations elimi- 
nating 483,664 acres from the Ozark National Forest and 287,612 acres 
from Se ATERS, National Forest on February 17 and 23, 1916, 
e Daring the resent administration the Secretary of Agriculture has 
also listed with the Secretary of the Interior 68,174 acres within the 
national forests in the State of Arkansas, to be opened to settlement and 
homestead entry. The total area of all lands elther eliminated or made 
available for entry under the forest homestead act since March 4, 1913, 
is, therefore, 804,540 acres, 

Vory truly, yours, H. S. Graves, Forester, 

Mr. Chairman, I have other correspondence in regard to my 
activities in this matter, but shall not take the time to read 
them to the committee at this time. While I have been very 
much gratified at these eliminations, I am still not satisfied and 
insist that both of these reserves should be abolished in their 
entirety, and for that reason I have offered the pending amend- 
ment. These reserves should never have been created, and 
that they were unwisely created is shown by the fact that nearly 
a million acres have been eliminated therefrom by different 
proclamations in the last few years, Some of the best agricul- 
tural lands are still retained in the reserves, lands that are far 
superior from an agricultural standpoint to some of the lands 
that were eliminated. There were at least 70,000 acres that were 
eliminated that were not as good agricultural lands as other 
public lands that were retained in the reserves, so I urge the 
committee to accept my amendment. Why maintain these re- 
serves at a net loss of from eighteen to twenty thousand dollars 
a year, when the only object obtained is to protect the timber 
lands of lumber companies and railroads and private individuals? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for 
five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Last fall I was in this reserve, and especially 
that included in Montgomery County, of which the town of 
Mount Ida is the county seat. I stood in the door of the court- 
house of that splendid county and had my attention called to 
one of the most prosperous little farms that was the subject of 
one of the disputes that arose, it being contended by the For- 
estry Department when the entryman first desired to enter it 
that it was not fit for agricultural purposes. Finally it was 
released, and the entryman has developed it into a typical hill 
farm, upon which he is making a home and by actual demon- 
stration has shown that lands that are contended to be unfit 
for agricultural purposes are rich from an agricultural stand- 
point and are more valuable for agriculture than for forestry. I 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


can cite other instances where good farming lands have been 
retained in these reserves that, after persistent effort and con- 
siderable annoyance, the entrymen were permitted to hold for 
agricultural purposes. 

The trouble with those connected with the Forestry Service, 
and who report upon the character of these lands, is that they 
do not fully appreciate the productive value of lands of that 
character. I recently drove through the great peach orchard 
at Highland, Pike County, Ark., which is the largest peach 
orchard in the world, and is located upon a red gravelly ridge 
that is of the same character of lands as those that are now 
retained in the reserve, and which the department says is unfit 
for agricultural purposes. Pike County adjoins Montgomery 
County, and a part of the reserve includes a part of Pike 
County. The great bulk of the lands remaining in these re- 
serves are of the same character of land as this peach-orchard 
land, and the lands upon which industrious farmers in Scott, 
Polk, Pike, and Montgomery Counties have made their homes, 
and thereby demonstrated to a practical certainty that the 
lands were chiefly valuable for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, What is the land worth? 

Mr. WINGO, That is largely a question of opinion. It 
might appear to the gentleman from Illinois that some of these 
lands are not worth more than $2 an acre, while to others 
they would be worth from ten to twenty-five dollars an acre. 

Mr. MANN. I had supposed it was worth from twenty-five 
to thirty dollars at least. 

Mr. WINGO. In my candid opinion the lands are worth 
$50 an acre for farming purposes—that is, they will be ulti- 
mately—but in the hilly country there you can buy cut-over 
lands for $10 an acre, but this price does not indicate their 
real value. In my candid judgment in a few years they will be 
selling for from twenty-five to fifty dollars an acre, as the 
country is being rapidly developed, and the value of these 
lands for farming purposes is fully appreciated. 

The value of lands in a new country that is rapidly develop- 
ing is always one of opinion, and depends not only upon the 
purchaser, but the purpose for which he intends to use it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not call this a new country, 
docs he? 

Mr. WINGO. Why, yes; certain portions of this are new, 
while some are old. One of the oldest towns in the State is 
located in that reserve, but the country has not been fully de- 
veloped, because about 20 years ago—— 

Mr. MANN. It might not be a developed country, but it would 
not be my idea of a new country. However, that will be neither 
here nor there. I supposed this land was very good agricultural 
land when the timber was cut off. 

Mr. WINGO. It is, the greater part of it. 

Mr. MANN, Is a part of it swampy? 

Mr. WINGO. No; this is not in the swamp-land area of the 
State. It is in what you would call the foothills of the Ozarks. 
The creek and river bottoms are very rich, and only in the last 
few years have the people appreciated the value of red gravelly 
hill lands that are now being rapidly developed and which would 
have been more rapidly developed had not the growth of that 
country been retarded by the establishinent of these reserves, 

Mr. MANN. If these forest reserves were abolished and the 
orders of the President were vacated, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman's amendment, would these lands be open for homestead 
entry? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that portion that is now public land. 

Mr. MANN. But the people would not take it for homesteads 
before, because it was not considered so valuable. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman must remember that this has 
been in the forest reserves quite a while. They were established 
about the time that the rapid development of this part of the 
country commenced and about the time of the building of the 
railroads through that territory. 

Mr. MANN. How long ago? 

Mr. WINGO. I forget how long ago the original order was 
made, but it was several years ago; but the greater part of the 
development of that country has come within the last 10 or 15 
years. 

Mr. MANN. Several years does not seem so long to me, and I 
hope not to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired, 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting certain correspondence to which I have referred. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there any 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 
My amendment is to strike out and save $11,000 of expenses. It 
will reduce expenditures. It is plainly in order. While it may 
not be in order on this particular paragraph, it certainly is in 
order at other places in the bill, and I believe it ts in order here, 
because it strikes out an item of expense and reduces the ex- 
penses of the department under discussion. 

Mr. LEVER. It is a change of existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that his amendment not only strikes out, but It seeks to insert a 
provision, which is a change of existing law. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; but the only effect of it is to make a sav- 
ing, because it abolishes the necessity for this expenditure. 
It destroys the necessity for the expenditure by abolishing the 
reserve and the project that is sought to be maintained by the 
appropriation. 

6 * 


kind of a situation. That is a rapidly developing country, and 
the problems of constructing roads is a very serious one. The 
local communities, by their lecal road taxes and local funds, 
raised by assessments, try to construct their local roads, but 
they have neither the authority nor the funds to construct roads 
through the forest reserves, The publie lands in these reserves 
are excinpt from taxation, so the whole burden of road improve- 
ment, which must be met by local taxation, is borne by the local 
landowners, which Is not fair. My amendment seeks to meet 
this injustice by taking the entire funds arising from the sale 
of timber on these forest reserves and using these funds thus 
obtained in the construction of roads in the counties in which 
the timber is sold. To give you an illustration of the injustice 
of the present situation, I received a letter a few days ago from 
the gentleman having in charge the preliminary survey for a 
highway that is intended to go through these reserves. They 
could make the survey through the private lands, and the pri- 
vate-land owners, if they wish, can, under the law, provide to 
bear the burden themselves for the survey through their own 
lands, but there are no funds available to meet the expenses of 
the survey through the Government lands, nor is there any pro- 
vision of law whereby such funds can be made available, unless 
my amendment is ‘adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says they are trying to put 
through a highway. Who Is “they ? 

Mr, WINGO. The local association of citizens who are back 
of the proposed highway. This highway would run through my 
district and will have spurs running through some of the 
counties. As I understand, the main highway, as well as the 
spurs, will run down through at least one county im which the 
reserves are located. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman refers to a highway running down 
through the county. Is this a local matter, or is it to be put 
through by somebody else? 

Mr. WINGO. No. As I understand, the local associations are 
trying to get together, so that it will be brought into what they 
eall the proposed Jefferson Highway. 

Mr. MANN. What is the Jefferson Highway? 

Mr. WINGO. The proposition, as I understand it, is to con- 
struct a read from Kansas City to the Gulf. 

Mr. MANN.. For automobilists? 

Mr. WINGO. I presume it will be used by automobiles. I 
am not in favor of an automobile highway, but am not opposed 
to them, provided we can get local highways to meet the needs 
of the farmer. 

Mr. MANN. I am simply trying to describe it. 

Mr. WINGO. It will be a part of that highway. 

Mr. MANN. Ido not think it would do any harm for them to 
run outside of these little local forest reserves. ; 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I want this amendment adopted, so that 
the proceeds from the sale of timber enn be used in the construe- 
tion of roads through Government land, which, of course, by 
their very nature will be local highways. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman will understand that if we do it 
in this case it will be very difficult to refuse it when it is asked 
for forest reserves that are very large, and where they would 
want a road every mile or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


* * * a s 


Mr. Chairman, I shall insert in the Rxconn a statement with 
reference to the receipts and expenditures under the 10 per cent 
and 25 per cent provisions of the existing law. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What are the receipts? The 
gentleman is bringing up the same problem that we have on the 
Washington reserve. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not want to take the time of the committee: 
but.as the gentleman requests it, the statistics are set out in a 
letter from A. F. Potter, Acting Forester, to me, which is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest Service, 
Washington, D. O., October 8, 1915. 
Hon. Oris Wixao, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Sm: In further reference to 2 letter of September 13: 

On April 21, 1914, the President signed a proclamation eliminating 
15,000 acres from the Arkansas National Forest. The elimination of 
433,664 acres from the Ozark National Forest and 280.000 from the 
Arkansas National Forest bas been a proved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and formal request that the el/mination be made was submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior 1 6. 1918. 

During the present administration the Secretary of Agriculture has 
listed 67,750.63 acres with the Secretary of the Interior to be opener 
to settlement and entry. Of this area F can give you the following in- 

mation: 

First. Approximately 25,566 acres have never been, filed upon by either 
the preferred applicant or by anyone else. 

Second. Approximately 12,133 acres were not filed upon by the per- 
sons in whose favor the lend wur listed, but by some one else. 

From the above figures, you will readily see that the 2 who ap- 
lied for 9 37,700 acres of the area listed. d d not care 
‘or the land when it was placed at their disposal. 

Amounts apportioned to the State of Arkansas out of receipts from 

national forest resourees for road and school purposes are as follows: 
Twenty-five per cent paid to State for roads and schools. 
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Shall We Rob the Filipino of His Freedom. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
En roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 
Mr, KAHN, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party ts now reap- 


Since these sums are not apportioned to the different counties by the 
Forest Service, but are turned over to the proper State authorities by 
the Treasury ent, the Forest Service has no record of the 

ount of apportionment. This should be obtained from the State 
treasurer. 

Amounts derived under the 10 per cent provision for road and trail 
f work in the national forests in the State. 


Fiscal-year 1913 —gLBv——j——j—u—. 


FCC TT—T—TPTbTTT 5 ing the Inevitable fruits of its misguided, shortsighted, and un- 
Fiscal year 1916—— . . . . . —— —. ‘1,970. ö American policy toward the question of Philippine independence. 


When we acquired the islands Americans at first hesitated to 
assume the burden of doing their share in “ serving humanity,” 
in aiding In the regeneration of the backward areas of the 
earth. But after thoughtful consideration they passed directly 
upon the question in the election of 1900, resulting in an over- 
whelming defent for the party that advocated shirking a 
national duty. Compelled thus unwillingly to assume the bur- 
den of administering the islands, they turned to the task with 
characteristic fortitude, and through a nonpolitical adminis- 


Very truly, yours, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WINGO. I have only five minutes, and I would rather 
not yield now. The object of my amendment is to meet this 


tration of 12 years created the cleanest and most efficient gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. President McKinley, keenly 
alive to the responsibility we had assumed before the world, 
appointed an able nonpartisan commission headed by Mr, Taft, 
which, as the sole legislative body down to 1907, wrote all the 
fundamental laws for the government of the islands. Never 
before in history has a single group of men had so wonderful 
an opportunity to start a people on the road to self-government, 
and their work stands to-day as a model in the government of 
dependencies, As soon as they had constructed the foundation 
of government in all its branches—police, health, education, 
finance, and the multitude of other political activities incident 
to the simplest form of goyernment—Mr..Taft visited the United 
States and succeeded in securing for the Filipinos an elective 
assembly. When one contemplates the great work Mr. Taft 
accomplished in the islands and the slurs heaped upon him now 
by the Democratic advocates of “scuttle” and Filipino poli- 
tlelans, because he reminds them they are yet children in the 
art of self-government, it is not strange that some Americans, 
who at heart are sincerely desirous of seeing their country live 
up to its best traditions and duty, have become so disgusted 
with the attitude of the Filipino politician as to be willing to 
join hands with those who never were the true friend of the 
Filipino, and be willing to see such a bill as the one now before 
us placed upon the statute books. 

Down to the time the present administration took charge of 
this Government American politics had never entered into con- 
sideration in Philippine appointments. Hardly had Mr. Wilson 
entered the White House than he appointed an entirely new 
Philippine Commission, heading it with a Democratic Member 
of this House. Not content with thus announcing to the world 
that politics would hereafter govern in Philippine appointments, 
the selected head of the new commission proceeded to the Philip- 
pines and created absolute chaos in the government by demand- 
ing resignations right and left, giving as his reason, in many 
eases, that the incumbents could not be trusted because they 
were Republicans. In order to make himself solid with the 
native politicians he announced that he was the champion of 
immediate independence. These gentlemen, who had turned 
their eyes longingly on the government positions which, in the 
interest of efficiency, it was necessary to fill with Americans, 
and on the Treasury, over which Americans had held a restrain- 
ing hand, flocked to the standard of the New Freedom, and 
things began to move rapidly so far as Americans in the insular 
service were concerned. Never, perhaps, in history has greater 
chaos been injected into a government in so short a time. The 
culmination of this vicious attack on Americans took place in 
the last legislature, when they passed a law offering an open 
bribe to Americans to leave by promising all who should apply 
for retirement by a given date one-third of their annual salaries 
for the next three years. Can the gentlemen of this House 
conceive of a greater insult to Americans under their own flag? 
Is it any wonder that under such an administration the bands 
have been compelled to cease playing the Star-Spangled Banner 
at the end of the daily evening concert on the Luneta, Manila’s 
fashionable promenade? Not satisfied, however, with securing 
all the government offices, the same legislature has provided for 
the purchase of the Manila railroad. For any democratic gov- 
ernment to enter the railroad business is dangerous; for a 
Filipino government to do so is calamitous, The wonder grows 
as to whether these gentlemen charged with the direction of 
Philippine affairs ever saw or heard of a government-owned 
railroad in Latin America. Is it surprising that one of the four 
Americans appointed to the Philippine Commission resigned 
long since, and another has been‘on extended leave and, accord- 
ing to press dispatches, will not return? 


FREEDOM OR INDEPENDENCE? 


Those who advocate the abandonment of our national duty 
propose to give the Filipino independence. Have they ever in- 
quired, or do they care, whether this means freedom? The citi- 
zens of California are free, but they are not independent. The 
citizens of Mexico are independent; who has the temerity to say 
they are free? But we have given the Filipino freedom—yes; 
we have even given him the New Freedom. We have freed him 
from the yoke of tyranny in government and in the church. 
We have given him freedom of access to the courts, the personal 
freedom insured by habeas corpus. We have freed his mind 
from ignorance through the introduction of a model school 
system. We have freed his body from disease through the intro- 
duction of a magnificent system of sanitation and public health. 
We have given him freedom to worship according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. 

Do the good people of America understand how long this re- 
ligious freedom would stand under a Filipino government? For- 
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tunately, we are under no delusions in this respect. The schism 
in the Philippine church, started by the proscribed priest Agli- 
pay, tells us exactly what will happen. This man started a 
movement to establish a Philippine chureh, with himself as 
pope and a hicrarchy of Filipino archbishops, bishops, and other 
prelates. The movement became so strong and their seizure 
of church property so widespread that it seriously menaced the 
government at one time and compelled the commission to pro- 
vide special acts whereby the matter of church titles could be 
determined in the interests of public order. The movement was 
typical of the working of the Filipino mind. He loves pomp and 
show and ceremony, and, above all, the power of domination 
over the body and spirit of his weaker brother. Is it possible 
the churches of America can not see the hand of destiny in the 
fact that the only Christian people of Asia have come under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes? Do they favor such 
legislation as proposed in this bill? 


WHENCE COMES THE DEMAND FOR FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE? 


It is well in answering the arguments of those who now de- 
mand that America withdraw from the islands, regardless of our 
national honor and international obligations, to analyze the rea- 
sons back of each element which seeks to bring this about. 

First, we have the pacifists. I would not charge these worthy 
people with physical cowardice, but if we analyze their mental 
processes we will find that the fear of war and preparedness for 
war makes them moral cowards, They are afrald to champion 
any national policy which might by the widest stretch of imagi- 
nation bring us into conflict with other nations in any part of 
the world. Down to a period of which the Spanish War forms 
the end, America was free to develop her own resources within 
her own territory. Whether we regret it or not, the fact re- 
mains that under the powerful stimulus of prosperity engen- 
dered by Republican administrations we were so rapidly out- 
stripping the power of our people to absorb our own manufac- 
tures that we were compelled to scek foreign markets. Such a 
policy of expansion does not necessarily involve territorial ag- 
grandizement; but to attempt to circumscribe it is as futile as 
to attempt to forestall the physical processes of nature herself, 
It is a part of the inevitable and natural growth of a nation. 
When a nation arrives at this stage of her development she 
must fortify herself through trained diplomacy and farsighted 
national policies to take her place among the powers of the 
world. Because our acquisition of the Philippine Islands has 
brought us closely in touch with the problems of the Orient, the 
pacifist shudders at the thought of possible conflict, because he 
is opposed as a fundamental principle to national preparedness 
against war. His view is shortsighted. Trade rivalries on a 
basis of free and friendly competition is absolutely inevitable, 
and no more involves necessity for resorting to war than every- 
day commercial competition involves resort to the courts, 

The next group who have actively opposed retention of the 
Philippines and now actively advocate the policy of scuttle, is 
the small but noisy crowd whose headquarters are in New Eng- 
land, but having a few followers elsewhere, under the banner 
of the Anti-Imperialistie League. These people also have such 
a narrow vision that they believe because we were compelled 
to take the remaining Spanish colonies as the result of our war 
for the freedom of Cuba that America must inevitably become 
so drunk with the desire for glory that we shall seck territory 
wherever we can find it, regardless of its effect upon our na- 
tional prosperity or our national policy of maintaining ourselves 
in a strong continental position. The constant moral aid and 
comfort given to the Filipino insurrectos by this class, when 
they were denying us the right to prove our benevolent inten- 
tions toward the Filipinos, and the libels published against our 
soldiers at a time when they were engaged in the most arduous 
and thankless task of restoring order in the Philippines, should 
make any red-blooded American spurn the advice of such a 
group as this. 

There is another group made up of dilettantes in government, 
who, ignoring all practical application of the theory of govern- 
ment, wrap the mantle of righteousness about them and with 
sanctimonious air, speak of “the consent of the governed.” I 
shall refer to this subject later on in answering the arguments 
which are advanced in favor of granting the Filipinos inde- 
pendence. : 

There is another group who demand this legislation consist- 
ing- of those Democrats who now find themselves confronted 
with the responsibility of government after advocating thought- 
lessly for 15 years in their national platform the policy of 
“scuttle.” These gentlemen find no difficulty in explaining 


away the one-term plank or in imposing canal tolls on American 
vessels, but have at present a highly developed conscienee when 
the Filipino politicians remind them of their past errors, 
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The remaining element demanding independence is a small 
group of Filipino politicians who in their own land are as 
noisy as the pacifists and anti-imperialists in America. They 
no more represent the real sentiment of the business man or 
of the “man with the hoe” than does the pacifist or the anti- 
imperialist represent thorough-going, straight-forward, dyed-in- 
the-wool Americanism. 

THE ARGUMENTS FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

Three principal reasons have been advanced why the Filipinos 
should at this time be granted independence. These are: 

First. The argument that just governments derive their 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

Second. That the islands are an economic burden. 

Third. That it is essential to our national defense that we get 
rid of them. 

No theory of government has been so badly overworked as the 
talk about “the consent of the governed.” It is merely a half 
truth, and a half truth, skillfully distorted, is worse than a 
downright lie. 

We have in this country approximately 100,000,000 people. 
At the last election only 13,000,000 of these were accorded any 
right to say how they were to be governed. By what right do 
these 13,000,000 impose their will upon the remaining 87,000,000 
American citizens? By what theory do those Democrats who 
talk about “the consent of the governed” in the Philippines 
deny the right of suffrage in many of their own States to their 
own wives and inothers and daughters? If we analyze the 
figures in the last election still further, we find that it is not even 
the 13,000,000 people who voted who are imposing their will 
upon the remainder of our population, There was cast in the 
last election for President the following popular vote: 
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That is to say, the Democratic Party, which is the minority 
party to the extent of 1.133.932 votes, now governs the whole 
United States. If we apply the same test to the Philippine 
Islands, we find that out of a population of approximately 
- 8,000,900 people at the last elections but slightly over 200,000 
yoted. That is to. say, those Filipino politicians who come here 
and loudly demand their independence under “the consent of 
the governed ” theory were elected to office under a very liberal 
election system by which only one person in forty was permitted 
to say how he should be governed or who his political leaders 
should be. 

It is not true that the Filipino is not consulted as to how he 
shall be governed. He has had an eleetive assembly since 1907, 
and this Hause, I believe, is unanimous in believing that we 
should now make both these legislative houses elective. 

When we see the magnificent response to the demand of the 
British Empire which such self-governing colonies as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are now making, how 
can anyone stand here and have the effrontery to say that these 
self-governing dependencies are groaning under the British yoke, 
because some doctrinaire of a revolutionary period in history 
evolved a high-sounding phrase regarding the “consent of the 
governed“? No one has ever sought to deny, or now would 
deny, the Filipino the maximum amount of self-government he is 
capable of carrying, but the difference between autonomy and 
independence is that between the nadir and the zenith. 

Let us see how the author of the“ consent-of-the-governed ” 
theory applied it to Latin America. Jefferson, in a letter to 
Adams, January 22, 1821, two years before the Monroe doctrine 
Was enunciated, said: 


I feared from the beginning that these people were not yet sufli- 
ciently. enlightened for self-government, and that after wading through 
blood and slaughter they would end in military nies more or less 
numerous. Yet, as they wished to try the ex ment, I wished them 
success in it; they have now tried it and he pisany find their safest 
road will be an accommodation with the mother ¢ountry which shall 
hold them together by the single link of some chief magistrate, leaving 
to him power enough to keep them in peace with one another and to 
themselves the essential power of self-governnient and self-improvement 
until they shall be sufficiently trained by education and habits of free- 
dom to walk safely by themselves. resentative government, native 
functionaries, a qualified negation on their laws, with a previous se- 
curity by compact for freedom of commerce, freedom of 
corpus, and trial 2 jury, would make a GC. s last 
would be the school in which their people might to learn the 
exercise of civil duties as well as rights. . 


Thus did the author of the “consent of the governed“ apply 
his doctrine to the conditions of Latin America—a case of 
theory giving way to practienl conditions. But the members of 
the Democratic, Party, are less consistent in their Philippine 
policy than was Jefferson in applying his theories to conditions 
in Latin America. Starting with the oft-qnoted statement of 
the President while yet a Princeton professor that we can not 
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give the Filipino self-government any more than we can give 
him character, they found themselves, in March, 1913, in con- 
trol of the Government as a minority party which for nearly 
two decades had advocated an impossible policy regarding the 
Philippines merely because they were the opposition party. 
Compelled to give some heed to the noisy crowd demanding an 
independence bill, the representatives of that party in this 
House introduced a very good bill to increase the participation 
of the Filipino in his own government, but coupled it with a 
vicious preambie for political effect. This bill passed the House 
at the last session. When President Wilson addressed Congress 
last December he called attention to the Philippine bill, but he 
had changed front; he called it a bill “to alter and reform the 
government of the islands,’ and the Hitchcock bill made a 
radical and significant change in the preamble. It now pur- 
ported to grant them independence when “in the judgment of 
the United States (not of the Filipinos) it will be to the perma- 
nent interest of the people of the Philippine Islands.” Note 
the significant change. This bill was in a fair way to pass the 
Senate when the whole program was upset by an amendment 
providing for independence in not less than two nor more than 
four years. The Democratic Party was therefore brought face 
to face with their own folly. After a great deal of running to 
the White House they decided to hold a caucus on the bill. 
Press reports with every appearance of accuracy say the chair- 
man read a letter from the President indorsing the “ scuttle” 
policy, and the bill is here to-day in consequence. 

It would be interesting to know by what mental process the 
President has arrived at the conclusion that we can now wish 
self-government upon them, that this is the judgment of the 
United States, that this is for the permanent interests of the 
islands, or that a people held in bondage by Spain for 300 
years can be educated in self-government by the stroke of a 
pen in the period of a brief decade. 

The second argument frequently advanced as to why we 
should grant the Filipinos absolute independence is that the 
islands are an economic burden. It is true that the islands 
have been costly, but this is true Only of the insurrectionary 
period. The actual cost of the Philippine insurrection is per- 
haps impossible of ascertainment; but when have Americans 
ever balked at the question of expense in the assertion of their 
rights of sovereignty? Who ever stopped to consider the cost 
of the war with Mexico in its ultimate effect on our history? 
What historian weighs the cost of our Civil War against the 
achievement of personal rights? Where is the American who 
to-day regrets the cost of putting down the Philippine insur- 
rection as against the opportunity we have had to serve a part 
of mankind? Shall we be frightened from the course to which 
for nearly two decades we have directed our footsteps because 
in its initiation it was costly? During the hearings upon this 
bill before the Senate committee a careful estimate was sub- 
mitted of the cost per year from 1903 to 1914. This is probably 
the most careful estimate ever compiled and it shows that the 
yearly average cost has been slightly in excess of $9,000,000. 
It must be borne in mind that these figures include a large 
amount of capital investment in the way of barracks and quar- 
ters, and the large expense in fortifications on the island of 
Corregidor at the mouth of Manila Bay. The annual cost will 
be reduced very materially in the next decade, because our plant 
is practically completed. Offsetting this expenditure of $9,000,- 

per year, what have American business men reaped in 
return? There is at present approximately $75,000,000 of 
American capital invested in the Philippine Islands, and in 
addition we sold to the Philippine Islands last year goods to 
the value of 526.381.069. The islands must have capital to 
develop them. The vast forests of hardwood, the areas avail- 
able for sugar cultivation, and the wonderful opportunities for 
rubber cultivation are but a few of the possibilities for develop- 
ment by American capital. But no capital, American or foreign, 
will ever undertake such investments under a Filipino govern- 
ment. The risks are too great. 

But when anyone refers to making money in the Philippines 
immediately the cry of “ sordidness.”” and “ selfish interests" is 
raised. The same people raise these cries who do not believe 
that there is any connection between the expansion of commerce 
and the growth of democracy. They would tell the Filipino that 
he can be happy on an empty stomach; but where in history has 
a government or a people progressed where business prosperity 
was not the corner stone of government? What interest has the 
man who has to sleep on a park bench in the theory of the “ con- 
sent of the governed”? Ask him, and he will tell you that all 
human happiness is bound up in three square meals a day and a 
little left over wherewith to purchase those things which satisfy 
the human craving for happiness. One need look no further to 
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ascertain the ability of the Filipino to maintain an independent 
government than to inquire to what extent he controls the retail, 
wholesale, export, and import business of his own country, The 
Filipino is not a business man. Most of the rich element among 
the Filipinos have made their money in dealing in the products 
of the country and lending money to the poor at usurious rates, 
but they dispose of their products within the islands to foreign 
export houses. They do not know what it is to seek the markets 
of the world. If you go into the retail district of. Manila, except 
in the poorer district where you find the retail shops presided 
over by Filipino women, the entire retail business is conducted 
by the Chinese, Hindus, Spaniards, and Americans, with a slight 
sprinkling of Germans and Englishmen. 

Not ouly is the Filipino not a business man but he has no con- 
ception of finance as applied to government. I venture te state 
without fear of contradiction that there is not a single Filipino 
in the archipelago to-day who can tell you why-his currency is 
stable under American government and was absolutely unstable 
under the Spanish régime. The whole financial policy of the 
government since our occupation has been managed by Ameri- 
cans, and will fall to the ground the moment the Filipino is per- 
mitted to take it over. We have seen some very able gentlemen 
from the Philippine Islands come to this country and in a per- 
fectly admirable way urge further recognition of their people 
along the lines of self-government. Some of them, unfortunately, 
have committed the terrible mistake of advocating independence 
for the islands. But scarcely one of them, I venture to say, 
could tell you what governs the rate of exchange between Manila 
and the financial centers of the world. It is the fiscal policy 
which has been the downfall of these Latin-American Republics 
where revolution has for a hundred years been chronic. What 
reason have these Members to advance who, here in this House, 
propose to throw the Filipino upon the charity of the world to 
prove that they are any more capable of managing the finances 
of their government than are the Dominicans, Haitians, Nica- 
raguans, Mexicans, and many others who for nearly 100 years 
have made a dismal failure of government in a region which is 
not surpassed in richness on the face of the globe? 

Since our occupation we have issued Government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, under authority of Congress, in the Philippine 
Islands to the extent of $16,125,000. In addition we have guar- 
anteed the interest on many millions of railroad bonds in order 
to develop transportation facilities and bring prosperity to the 
rural districts. What does this bill propose to do in the way of 
guaranteeing payment of these bonds? Their holders are al- 
most exclusively American citizens, who get their checks for 
interest regularly from the United States Treasury. Do the 
advocates of Independence propose that there shall be a de- 
fault of interest on an account payable on the books of the 
United States Treasury? What is there in this bill which will 
prevent default on these bonds? Not a word. One need look 
no further to discover the disingenuousness which lies back of 
this bill. 

I wish here to quote from a speech delivered by the present 
Secretary of Commerce at the Lake Mohonk conference in 1911, 
Mr. Redfield is a business man. He visited the Philippine 
Islands and saw them from the viewpoint of an American and 
a business man. Mr. Redfield said: 

OBSERVATIONS IN THE eee l 
. 5 1 . familiar with the 
feeling among American business men, of iference to the Phil- 
ippines. Many have said te me that they were not worth while; 
some have sald uiay: were uscless; some have said they were too ex- 


ensive; few have shown any knowledge of the subject. I went to see 
or on em not as a Member of Congress, and without introductions to 
the officials, 


and I saw. 
Just beyond the 9 Ues another great ohn dependency 
of another power. Very briefly 1 want to put Java and the Philippines 
into clear contrast before you. Java bas 50,000 square miles, the area 
of this State. She 5 thirty millions ot pe She is a food 
exporter. The Philippines have about 115, square m more 
than twice the area—just as fertile and equally capable of cul- 
tivation. 2 have not quite eight millions of people, and they im- 
rt food. I know that the Phillippines export 805 8 1 bave been in 
e great warehouses and have seen bales made up. know they export 
copra. I went there largely because they did; but to-day they are 
importing into the Philippines; they are importing five or six million 
do. worth of food every year—rice—to make good the shortage in 
the rice crop; while Java, with less than half the territory and 
nearly four 1 — the 8 exports coconut oll, copra, coffee, 
tea, sugar, and tobacco. ‘hy? Go from one tu the other and see. 
The work of the Hollander is written all over Java. The work of 
the American has barely scratched the surface of one corner of the 
Philippines; and yet, speaking as a business man of the possibility 
of the development of commerce, I say without hesitation that the 
Phillippines have all that Java has and more; that they are capable of 
as great economic 88 as Java; and since Holland draws every 
ear $100,000,000 in gold as her financial return from Java alone, the 
Jnited States, if we are as wise as the Dutchmen, may well come to draw 
twice that amount from the Philippines. So much, in very brief, for 
ae time is limited, as to the economic possibilities of the Philippines. 
They are limitless 
I know one man who with three associates is planting a hundred 
thousand coconut trees to raise copra, He waits eight years, during 
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which time he has no return, and then he and his three associates sit 
down and draw one bundred thousand af sal net revenue from their 
hundred thousand trees without care or thought of labor. For, be it 
known, the market price of copra is five. times as great as the price of 
producing it. 

The world's supply fs scanty, and the Islands of the great Dutch 
Indians and the Philippines are straining every nerve to —.— the de- 
mand of the world for coconut oil, which is far insutticient, I am simply 
speaking on a subject of something with which I am familiar. Now 
will 1 go with me from Manila north a way? 

I ve here an advertisement of a Manila railway. It is a some- 
what shocking thing to advertise that express trains will run on an 
average of from 3 to 21 miles an hour, I took those trains. In the 150 
miles or less between San Fabian and Manila you pass through three 
languages. Let us stop and iook at one of the native tnos in his field. 
It is, perhaps, the dry season. He Is not in his field because there is 
no irrigation yet. That field Ties idle half the year. It is not so in 


Java You can not escape the irrigation ditches there in city or 
country, You can go nowhere in Java and fail to see the irrigation 
es. 


It is not so In the Philippines yet, and the fields lie idle half the year 
for lack of water, and therefore the pores are going on scanty food for 
Jack of water. And it was a pitiful thing in that railroad train that 
morning to hear the president of Ia Union Province the American 
engineer for a well-driving apparatus that his people might have pure 
water to drink, and to hear my friend the engineer tell him, “ No, I 
am sorry, not now. We have 43 well-driving a tuses, it is true, 
but we can not opere one now for La Union. Your people must go 
without good drinking water until we have means sufficient.” 

We will go over the farm of the tao in the dry season, when the 
streams have run to waste and water has not been saved for lack of 
means. I do not mean to imply that they are not doing much. I 
will come to that, but it is not done yet. It is too big a job to do all 
at once. Let us go over the dry fads that are idle. he carabao, idie 
for about Fix months for lack of water, the farmer himself must feed 
the animals during that time. And look at the little sugar mill. I 
have been reasonally familar with sugar machinery for 25 years. 
Twenty-five years ago we had graduated 100 ae before that particu- 
lar sugar mill. As it stands there, and when ſt runs, it is wasting from 
one-half to three-fourths of nU the jnice it is made to extract, and the 
tao can buy no new sugar mili, ja the {oat inen lecause he dues nut 
know enough, and in the second piace because if he did -he has no money 
with which to buy it. 

* * 


+ * * * * 


There is one other consideration of which I must speak before I close. 
It was a striking thing to leave the Island of Formosa on the right 
hand at 9 o'clock in the evening, and to have Luzon on the left hand 
at 11 o clock the next morning. Japan and the Philippines are very 
much closer together than some of us realize. I do not think there is 
any danger on that account, but I have in my pocas a proposition from 
an American newspaper to sell the Philippine Islands to Japan, a propo- 
sition which contains more condensed ignorance in one sheet of paper 
than I recall having seen anywhere else, But the larger philosophy of 
this situation is here, ladies and tlemen: The world to-day is moved 
be economic forces, not by pon cal forces; the political forces follow, 
the economie forces lead. The policy of London is the policy that 
arises from Manchester, Sheffield, and B ham ; the policy of Paris 
is the policy that arises from Roubaix and St. Etienne; the policy of 
Berlin is the policy that springs from Essen and Solingen; the poticy 
that is leading Italy to Tripoll to-day is not found in Rome but i the 
industrial activities of We shall entirely mistake the great 
movement of world politics if we do not consider them to be in Their 
essence economic and commercial forces. The heads of these nations 
seem to lead, but ry only follow. They must move as they go. It 
is inconceivable that ngland's export commerce should diminish; the 
moment it diminishes England begins to wither. Ger must con- 
tinue to expand, or Germany's power to diminish, and the Kaiser 
knows it full well. So wit rance. he must go into Africa or else 
France begins to die. Holland would collapse were it not for her - 
sessions in the Dutch East Indies. The forces that lead nations — 
8 are forces that are often unconscious ones. 

e have just commenced to feel those forces ourselves. Ten years 
ago it might be said our great productivi 
own needs; to-day it is no longer true. 
Americans will keep onr factories idle a 
not find for them a market across the sea. It must be so; it can not be 
helped. It is one of the great factors that we must r ize, unseen 
but almost almighty. Now, Cuba exists independent because our hand is 
behind the scene saying No“ to anyone who would threaten her. 
How long, think you, amid these great contending forces would a 
Filipino republic based upon what they have in the way of capital stand? 
How long dare—I use the word deliberately—how long dare Germany 
allow a great economic prize like that to be derelict and alone? How 
long dare England allow such a great economic prize as the 8 
stand by itsclfY Do you b Japan could, if she would. ow Ger- 
many to be established in the Philippines? Gr do you ‘suppose France 
could, if she would, allow y to be established there, either, 
with her own territory at Saigon just at the southwest? It is purely a 
geographical situation, and you see at once that the very nature of 
things is such—the very nature of world forces is such—that there must 
be some there strong enough to to the otber nations of the 
world. Thou shalt not enter.“ And in the nature of things it is not a 
matter of would or desire; it is a matter of must. They must have those 

t resources. ‘Tripoli is 9 stricken by comparison with the 

hilippines; Italy must have it. She can not stand elsewhere. There 
she must go. Germany seeks the desert territory of Morocco, not be- 
cause she would but because she must. Britain holds her great em 
with a grip, not because she desires but must. We must have markets 
abroad; we shall wither in our industrial life without them. Amid 
great contending forces it is absolutely, necessary that some kindly, 

nerous, strong power shall held as precious a prize as the Philippines 
est it become 8 to the wolves of the world. 

Anil now one ing more, and just one. The Philippines need capil- 
tal; they need it pitifuily. They are importing rice now because they 
lack the money to 1 plows and to buy carabaos and to sink wells and 
extend irrigation f all the 1 Places in the world for lack of 
capital the Philippines Is one of the most pitiful. That capital must be se 
138 and restricted that it shall go righteously, but it must an And 
t seems to me that that is one of the things we here can wel) bear in 
mind—capltal must be taken there, but it must go under righteous anf 
sober restrictions 

Now, one final suggestion as to the Philippine A nage? I believe that 
the Bap eae ey of the separate independence of e ilippine Islands 
should be taken out of American politics until such time as, say, two- 


was sufficient only for our 
ou and I know, and fellow 
e part of the year if we do 
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thirds of the adult male population of those islands are able, under the 
resent very simple qualifications for voting, to exercise a deliberate 
. either against or in favor of it. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent the Secretary 
of Commerce has been consulted by his chief in aiding to force 
this bill through under the caucus whip. 

The third argument for independence is that the islands are a 
menace to our national defense. I have before mentioned the 
significant fact that the pacifists and the anti-imperialists are 
in favor of this bill; but to show you further the superficial 
knowledge in dealing with this subject which has characterized 
this movement from the beginning I quote the following from 
the report of the Committee on Insular Affairs in reporting this 
bill to the House: 

It must by this time be apparent to all thoughtful people that the 
determination of the political status of the Philippines can not longer 
be wisely, if indeed safely, postponed. The war which is spreading 
death and ruin over Euro and large portions of Asia has brought 
the United States face to face with the vital question of preparedness 
against fore a ssion, and Congress is called upon to make ade- 
quate provision for the national defense. The popular demand for 
the strengthening of the military and naval arms of the Government 
is both loud and insistent, but before it can be wisely determined 
to what extent the Army shall be increased and the Navy enlarged 
it is absolutely essential that those charged with 5 for 
the country’s safety shall know whether the Philippines are to be 

ven independence or be held as a colony to be fortified and defended. 

f they are to be included in any scheme of national defense which 
may be adopted, the cost to the American peopie will be many millions 
greater than would otherwise be necessary. If, on the other hand, the 
policy shall be to retain control over them, but, in the event of Hogs 5 
attack, not to attempt their defense but to abandon them to their fate, 
as has been suggested by military men, we shall risk inviting the scorn 
of the world and of standing humiliated in the presence of mankind. 
The issue is clean-cut, and there is no escaping it. If the Philippines 
are to be held indefinitely, the same protection must be extended to 
them as is afforded every other foot of United States territory. The 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of successfully defending territory 
located in the Eastern Hemisphere, and separated from continenta 
United States by the Pacific Ocean, must be apparent to the average 
intelligence, and yet holding and governing them against the consent 
5 Her inhabitants increases rather than lessens the obligations to de- 

ne m. 
“Te the United States should unfortunately become involved in war 
with any first-class military and naval power, the Philippines would 
constitute our most vulnerable point of attack, and therefore it can 
not but be apparent that so long as they are held as an American 
colony they will prove a source of national weakness and a constant 
menace to our peace and happiness as a people. Is it ible that 
national considerations such as these shall not outweigh those of 
individual selfishness and corporate greed? 

This remarkable report, giving as a reason why we should 
upset the stable equilibrium now existing in the Orient, pur- 
ports to cite, without giving their names, the opinions of mili- 
tary men that in the event of war we should be compelled to 
abandon the islands to their fate. I have no doubt that mili- 
tary and naval men have made such statements, but the 
error which the committee makes is in the conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom, So long as the islands are ours the American 
people will never abandon them to their fate, any more than 
they would abandon New England or California. In the event 
of a war in the Pacific that nation will retain the Philippine 
Islands at its close which has control of the sea. This is a 
fundamental maxim of military policy, and while I do not 
think for a moment that the Philippines now or at any future 
period will be in danger so long as the American flag flies over 
them, yet if we follow the course which destiny has marked for 
us, and as the President has said, “take leaye to be strong 
upon the sea,” the Philippine Islands will remain ours for 
eternity. 

The difficulty with the gentlemen who wrote this report is 
their failure to grasp the fundamentals of military policy, which 
is so common with the average American. Has England aban- 
doned Australia to her fate? Is New Zealand trembling in her 
boots lest the enemies of the British Empire come thundering 
at her gates? Of course not. The British fleet from its home 
base makes shipping safe in the harbors of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, and an American fleet, stronger than any other power 
can muster in the Pacific, based on San Francisco Bay, covers 
every island of the Pacific over which the American flag flies 
with the silent pressure of its might. Abandon the islands to 
their fate! Nobody but an ultrapacifist would ever think of it. 

If the Filipino were more experienced in the ways of the 
world, he might ask himself whether, indeed, he ought to trust 
his fate to a committee of this House or to a political party 
which in a report on a bill advocating the independence of the 
islands practically says to him, We shall abandon you, in the 
event of foreign attack, to your fate.” It is the logical con- 
clusion of the course upon which the Democratic Party has been 
sailing on the Philippine question since the islands came under 
our sovereignty. 

CUBA OFFERS NO PRECEDENT. 

It is frequently urged by the advocates of the “scuttle” 
policy that because we set up an independent government in 
Cuba we should do the same with the Philippines. The two 


causes are totally dissimilar. Although on the impulse of the 
moment we declared our purpose regarding Cuba, in order to 
set ourselves right in the eyes of the world that we did not 
covet the island, but would tolerate no longer the intolerable 
conditions of Spanish rule, we knew at the time that we should 
always remain responsible to the world for a stable government 
in the island. Cuba is not an independent nation to-day. The 
Platt amendment made the island a dependency of the United 
States. We have already been compelled to take advantage of 
our rights under that amendment once, and I firmly believe that 
if we are compelled to do so again when the American flag is 
raised over the “pearl of the Antilles” she will be left only 
the shadow of independence. She has never settled with us for 
the cost of the last intervention, and she knows that we shall 
not continue to pour out millions to do her house cleaning. She 
is at our very doors, and under no circumstances would the 
American people ever consent to see her oppressed by a foreign 
power. For all practical purposes the Caribbean must become 
an American lake, as is demonstrated by the restraints we haye 
already placed upon Cuba, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. We are equally responsible to the world not to 
upset the stability of the Orient. By what possible show of 
consistency does the Democratic Party propose to turn loose 
an irresponsible government on the shores of Asia and at the 
same time reserve naval bases and coaling stations in the 
islands? Are we to sit idly by while other powers land troops, 
restore order, and take their compensation by a mortgage on 
the revenues of the islands? What they propose is to throw 
away everything but the possibility of conflict with other 
powers. 

The present bill was an excellent measure, granting the Fili- 
pinos a greater measure of autonomy, “altering and reforming 
the government of the Philippines,” to quote the language of the 
President—though going further than I believe justifiable at 
this time—until the Senate amendment changed its whole pur- 
pose; and the proposition regarding coaling stations is merely 
a sample of its inconsistency. To require us to sit idly by with 
folded hands while the Filipino makes another Haiti or Mexico 
of his new government will be the logical outcome of such a piece 
of legislation as this. The Democratic Party was wrong when 
it pulled down the flag in Hawaii; it is wrong now in proposing 
to pull it down in the Philippines. 


INTEREST OF THE PACIFIC COAST IN THE RETENTION OF THB PHILIPPINES, 


The people of the Pacific coast are vitally interested in every- 
thing in the Pacific. That policy up to the present time was 
well known to the world. It has consisted in upholding our soy- 
ereignty over all the islands which have come under our con- 
trol, unaccompanied by any aggressive designs on the territory 
of any power whatsoever, and such a share in the trade of the 
Orient as we could secure through free competition, through 
the “ open door.” 

The people of the Pacific coast have seen with dismay the 
revocation of the canal-tolls act, which would have favored 
American shipping. They have viewed with genuine alarm the 
disappearance of the American flag from the Pacific. They have 
borne with what fortitude they could until another election the 
discrimination against their products in the Democratic tariff 
policy. 

They expect to maintain and build up their trade with the 
Philippines, If American trade with the islands meant the 
slightest oppression of the Filipino people, I for one would be 
the last person to stand here and argue for their retention. 
But we have not oppressed the Filipinos. Nor shall we oppress 
them. We shall continue to insure them every principle of free- 
dom and the fullest participation in their government they are 
capable of assuming. We do not propose to exploit them. We 
will deal with them honestly and patriotically; and mutual 
benefits will result. i 

What the Filipino does not understand is that personal hap- 
piness under any form of government is impossible unless accom- 
panied by financial prosperity. In company with many other 
people whose political ideas were derived from Spain, he believes 
that happiness can be obtained through the search for some ideal 
in government. For nearly a century people so believing have 
made a travesty of the name of democracy and republics and 
have found their ideals, when unaccompanied by commercial 
prosperity, turn, like Dead Sea fruit, to ashes on their lips. 

The enactment of this bill into law in the form recommended 
by the majority members of the committee, and presumably sup- 
ported by the present Chief Executive, will be the most infamous 
outrage ever perpetrated upon an ignorant, misgnided, and help- 
less people. In the hour of their fate, when their mute appeal 
from across the Pacific shall have fallen on deaf eurs, what then 
will be the answer of the authors of this measure before the bur 
of eteynal justice? 
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The Philippines. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
Is cue Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the 
passage of this bill in its present form, fixing, as it does, a defi- 
nite time for the withdrawal of American influence from the 
Philippines. It would mean anarchy in the islands from the 
first, and eventually they would become the prey, war prizes, of 
the looting militarist powers of the Old World or of the Orient. 

Humanity, national honor, and the solemn trust assumed by 
our Government at the close of the Spanish-American War for- 
bid this, forbid the abandonment of fhe Philippines at least until 
the Nation shall have discharged its full duty to the native 
islanders as pointed out by President McKinley in his last 
message to Congress, in which he called the Philippines the 
“wards of the Nation,” and further explained that— 

Our Enea N as guardian was not ligh assumed, It must not be 
otherwise honestly fulfilled, aiming first of all to benefit those 
who have come under our fostering care. It is our duty so to treat 
them that our flag may be no less beloved in the mountains of Luzon 
and the fertile zones of Mindanao and Negros than it is at home, and 
that there as here it shall be the revered symbol of liberty, enlighten- 
ment, and progress lu every avenue of development. 

I express a doubt also if the time will ever come, consistent 
with national honor and the humanitarian sentiments of the 
American people, when any complete severance of the relations 
between the United States and the Philippine Istands can take 
place or be desirable. The just and htmane rule that the 
strong must aid in the protection of the weak applies equally to 
nations as to Individuals, ‘and was never more exemplified or 
necessary than at the present time, when one-half the world is 
at war, and the other half urged by powerful influences to 
make such colossal preparutions for war as to render possible, 
if not probable, a world-wide holocaust, 

The Philippines came to us as the natural and seemingly in- 
evitable result of the Spanish-American War, a war begun us 
no other war in history, solely in the interest of suffering 
humanity, and ending as all other wars of the United States 
have ended, in Feal uplift of national character and a complete 
vindication of the American policy of calling into service when 
needed in the exigencies of war volunteer citizen soldiery in- 
stead of maintaining on a war footing, after the manner of 
foreign monarchies, big and expensive standing armies in times 
of peace; and when the Filipinos, through the good offices of 
the United States, shall have reached in education and uplift 
the point where they are capable of intelligent self-government 
and learn the wisdom of our national policy, they are likely 
to have imbibed a sincere love for the American flag and our 
free institutions, such as that suggested by President McKinley, 
and to then voluntarily ask to remain a Territorial part or a 
State in the Great Republic of the New World. If they do this 
of their own free will and accord, who will there be to advocate 
the spineless policy of this bill? 

The Mekinley administration did not covet or seek the 
islands. The islands had no volition or choice. The power of 
Spuin being broken, there was no alternative but for the 
United States to ‘accept the trust. An unseen hand seemed to 
point the way, und un overruling Providence was believed nt 
the time to guide the negotiations which led to the protocol 
with Spain. 

Thus was the Amerlenn flag raised in the Philippines. 

The exact terms of the protocol of August 12, 1898, on ‘this 
subject, signed ‘hy the Secretary of State and Mr. Cambon, the 
French ambassador, on behalf of Spain, read: 

The United States will eccupy and hold ue city, bay, and ‘harbor of 


Manila, pending the conclusion of a ‘treaty of peace, which shall deter- 
mine the contro ii, disposition, and government of the Philippines. 


“The march of events rules and overrules human ‘actions,” 
said President McKinley in his instructions to the United States 
peace commissioners, adding that“ without any original thought 
of complete or even partial acquisition, the presence and suc- 
cess of our arms at Manila imposes on us obligations which we 
can not disregard, * * new duties and responsibilities 
which we must meet and discharge as becomes a great Nation 
on whose growth and career from the beginning the Ruler of 
Nations has plainly written the ‘high command and pledge of 
civilization.” 


With Old Glory thus raised in the Orient, we are asked 
to-day—almost commanded by the Executive—to order it hauled 
down, furled, and laid away, as was the first American flag 
raised in Hawaii and afterwards taken down by order of a 
former Chief Executive of the same party faith, enly to be again 
raised in honor when the Republican Party came into power. 
Gem of the Pacific, no American to-day with an ounce of red 
blood in his veins thinks of abandoning this island. 

I can not with my convictions of duty aid in the sacrifice of 
national honor proposed by this bill. The American flag, once 
raised in honor, shall never be lowered in dishonor by my vote 
while I remain a Member of the American Congress. I would 
rather resign at once and let some one of easy conscience take 
my place who can substitute expediency and sycophancy for 
national honor and duty. 

I am pleased to see indications on the floor of the House, in 
the brave, patriotic utterances of some Members on the oppo- 
site side of the Chamber, which lend to the belief that, joining 
with a solid Republican vote, such disgrace to the Republic can 
be averted. 

Alarming reports are spread among the timid about alleged 
want of preparedness and an increased danger of war if we 
retain the Philippines, but at the beginning of the ‘Spnnish- 
American War, which brought the islands into our keeping, 
the so-called preparedists of to-day had not begun their propa- 
ganda. American ideals adverse to big standing armies and 
big navies still obtained in the hearts and consciences of a 
brave, free people. 

President McKinley did not hesitate on this account or bewail 
the want of a big Military Establishment, but with true courage 
and American simplicity he called for volunteers and, utilizing 
the virile strength, wealth, and conserved resources of the 
country, he made quick preparations to meet the contingency, 
and soon victory without exhausting delays crowned his efforts. 

‘So ft was in the Revolutionary War, in the War of 1812, 
the War with Mexico, and in the War between the States. 

A Nation of the population, power, strength, and resources 
of the United States can never be said to lack real (preparation 
to defend itself. The great powers pointed out as threatening 
sources of alarm and danger had greater inducements to at- 
tack us in former years, when we were at war, than they have 
now, when they are at war and we are at peace. 

Besides, the present world war has demonstrated that dis- 
tant and far-separated colonies are not always a source of 
weakness. ‘The loyalty of India, Australia, and other oriental 
dependencies of Great Britain, and of Canada and other Prov- 
inces ‘nearer home, are illustrations of this truth. And even 
if there be danger, is that any reason for America, the fore- 
most Nation in all the world, hoisting the white flag before 
danger develops? Has the red blood of our forefathers degener- 
ated? Were those responsible for the addition of Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, California, New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon, and 
Alaska to our national domain actuated by wise statesmanship, 
or were they by chance ‘mere blind stumblers upon destiny? 
That they were real empire builders is revealed by results, 
and the imperial majesty of the Republic to-day attests their 
broad-minded, far-reaching vision and their present title to a 
Nation's gratitude. The world appiauds these empire builders, 
as the ‘Republic looms big with the responsibility and leader- 
ship of the future. 

But wherein do their achievements differ from the patriotic 
avork of President McKinley in the final negotiations with Spain 
for the relinquishment of sovereignty over the Philippines? His 
vision of the future scems to have approached divine inspira- 
tion, and to abandon his work now, with our ‘assumed trust 
only ‘half fulfilled, would ‘be an unparalleled blunder, a sacri- 
fice of national honor, a forfeiture of our right to leadership 
in the world's affairs, and a distinct repudiation of that high 
destiny designed for the American Republic, as many believe, 
by God himself, in the future federation of the world, 

I may be optimistic; I do not believe in gloomy forebodings. 
T can ‘not share in the pessimistic ideas of official place hunters 
or ‘self-constituted critics of public thought, who profess to 
‘believe that this Nation is going to the bowwows unless their 
nilvice and guidance be followed by Congress. 

Barring myself I do not look upon this Congress as spineless 
or spiritless, as has been charged by the ignorant and designing. 
Patriotic, able leadership on ‘both sides of the Chamber will be 
found, when history comes to be written in the calm moments 
to follow the present world’s upheaval, to compare favorably 
with any Congress in history since the right to organize Con- 
gresses by a self-governing people was wrested from King George 
at Yorktown. The cry of big ‘business, prosperous because of 
the unhappy war in Burope, recently whispered in the country 
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by critics from Wall Street and ammunition-producing centers, 
to the effect that the Republic is standing to-day in the midst 
of a world of savage nations, unprepared in arms and unready 
m spirit, a listless guardian, with trouble brewing on all its 
borders, and with its people plagued by a degraded partisan- 
ship and divided allegiance, is not only unpatriotic but it is a 
monstrous libel on the public life of America. It should be 
condemned instead of quoted and exploited by honest fair- 
minded citizens of all parties, whose patriotism and love of coun- 
try ought to rise above party spirit and above the viewpoint 
of petty critics or self-seeking official military place hunters. 

It is not a time for insinuation or innuendo; patriots of all 
shades of political conviction should stand together, subordinat- 
ing partisanship and selfish personal interests to the general 
welfare and glory of our common country. It is truly an hour 
of peril. 

Democratie leaders do well to ask that in war emergencies 
all patriotic citizens and officials stand back of the President 
in any honest endeavor be may make to subserve the best 
interests and peace of the American people, and I for one pro- 
pose to do this except where his demands involve questions of 
vital principle, but the asking of support for this bill in its 
present form on the mere possibility of war increasing our mili- 
tary burdens in the Philippines is not based upon sound reason- 
ing. It is no excuse for repudiating a solemn trust assumed 
toward the simple-minded natives of the islands after our own 
action had released them from the yoke of bondage by which a 
foreign monarch had for three centuries held them in subjec- 
tion and helpless ignorance. 

It is asking too much of freemen; too much of a Nation 
of generous impulses and uplifting helpfulness toward all man- 
kind. 

I propose in my vote to-day to stand by the administration 
of President McKinley in its settlement of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War; stand by his soul, heart, and conscience, as I knew 
and understood them from intimate personal association with 
the man, and by the wise councilors of state whose advice he 
sought, and by the Congress of the people to whom, in a con- 
stitutional way, he made recommendations, but never sought to 
dominate or control, 


The Shipping Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OP MISSOURI, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 8, 1916. 


Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recor, I include the following: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1916, 
80 8 did the members of the United States section of the 
International High Commission find the shipping question in South 
American countries that they deem it thelr duty es ly to report the 
statements brought to their attention by residents of the countries visited 
as well as 8 of the commission from the Republics of Central 


and South erica attending the Buenos Aires conference. 
Without exception in every country we fvund the shipp question 
uppermost in the minds of Government officials, bankers, and business 


men, Practically every business man with whom the members of the 
commission discussed conditions emphasized the absolute need of 
greatly increased ocean tonnage, while the members of the American 
colonies in the various citics een Sey every opportunity to impress upon 
the mem of the commission importance of ge at earliest 
moment to improve conditions, 

It was pointed out repeatedly that under the normal circumstances 
8 the war the operation of many lines to Euro n countries 

r both pus: engers freight, making the trips in less time than 
steamers plying to the United Sta gave Europe a greater advantage 
in the e of merchandise, not only because of the tonnage 
available and quicker service, but because of the lower freight rates 
enjoyed. Representatives of the American business houses declared 
3 A would be very difficult to extend American trade with such a 

andicap. 

As a result of the war, the cost of ocean tonnage to South American 
ports has increased en instead of an improvement in the 
conditions the fear eeems to well grounded that they will become 
worse. As an Illustration of present rates, it may be stated that before 
the war the rate on coal from the United States to Buenos Alres was 
16 to 20 shillings ag ton; for a considerable time recently it has been 
102 shillings and 


payments. 

tes on hardware, drugs, paper, and general merchandise have 
increased in like proportion and notices of eral advances approxi- 
maung 50 per cent additional were given to Buenos Aires houses about 
the ddle of April. Even at these prices immediate acceptance of 


cargo spa We are advised bottoms are available in 
Mert ae aeee proportion from Great Britain than from other coun- 
es, 


ce was necessary. 


ritish merchants are enjoying rates 50 to 75 per cent less 
than American manufacturers. The situation as to rates does not 
obtain in the Argentine alone, but applies in all the countries. A 
number of notable cases were brought to the attention of members of 
the commission where important contracts have recently gone to ee 
which would bave been given to the United States but for the wi 
difference of freight rates which made it impossible for our manufac- 
turers to compete 

It was pointed out by the representatives of American shippers in 
these countries that very much higher rates to the United States, as 
against seriously militate against our manufacturers in the 

urchase of raw mat s, which become available to European manu- 

rers at lower cost because of the cheaper transportation. This, 

of course, add» to the difficulty our manufacturers encounter in market- 
ing manufactured products in competition with 1 

American houses in Brazil and the cg that pea informed the commis- 
sion that they had been notified In the middle of April that a number 
of ships now service from New York to South American ports would 
be taken off of this direct service and would soon make the trip from 
New York via Europe, thus still further restricting a service alread 
so serlously impaired as to constitute a grave menace to our Sou 
American commerce. i 

The tatives of all the Governments participating in the 
Buenos "Aires contenantn took every opportunity to urge that the ship- 

ing conditions could only proved on the initiative of the United 
tates. They made clear their inability to finance new steamship enter- 
3 but at the same time promised that cooperation would be given 
n eve: Was that their Governments could aid. It was also u upon 
us that, while the persent situation constituted a serlous emergency 
calling for the Be est possible relief, the development of the com- 
merece of the United States with South American countries in times of 
peace necessitated very much greater tonnage than bad ever been avail- 
able, while fast passenger lines were also essential if increased trade 
and communication between the countries were to be developed. 

The United States commission does not as a commission assume to 
say what remedies saould be applied by our Government, but they are 
convinced that there is no more vital question affecting our commerce 
with the Latin-American countries than that of providing greatly 
increased shipping facilities, 

W. G. MCADOO, 


D. U. FLETCHER. 

A. J. PETERS. 

Paut M. WARBURG. 
BAMUEL UNTERMYERN. 
Joux H. Fanrx. 
ARCHIBALD KAINS. 


The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
THOMAS U. SISSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In Troe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, March 5, 1916. 
15797 House had under consideration the following resolutions (H. Res. 
= Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMTEL 
A. WITHERSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of Mis- 


sissippi. 

« Reaolved That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of bis distinguished guuis career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


te. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, in listening to the tributes that 
have been paid to the memory of my good friend 1 find we 
are struck with this great and convincing fact: We are all 
agreed; there is no discordant note; we all have the same 
opinion of the man, In discussing the character of any 
other man we would, as a rule, find a variety of opinions as 
to the chief characteristic and as to the particular quality of 
the man that commended him, but in every word that hus been 
spoken about “Sas” WITHERSPOON there is absolute. harmony. 
Not a man has spoken upon this occasion but that has said 
that “Sam” WITHERSPOON was a man of courage, honesty, and 
integrity. And, above all, not an expression has fallen from 
the lips of any man who has discussed Mr. WitHERspoon’s char- 
acter but that it resolved itself into this: There was not enough 
shadow in his soul to hide a single sinister thought. When he 
spoke he spoke his honest conviction, and every man that heard 
him knew that he was speaking his conviction. 

He was a man of courage, without being cruel. 

He was a man of honesty, without effort to display it. 

He was a man of the strongest affections, but never ostenta- 
tious in displaying them. 

He loved his people and delighted to serve them, but never 
bent his convictions to win their applause. 

He loved principle, but respected the convictions of others. 
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He despised sham and hypocrisy and never forgave it in 
others. 

eee ere bent his knee to power and had a contempt for all 
who did. 

And he never in any moment of his life hesitated to follow 
his own honest convictions, whatever the result might be to him 
personally. 

I have never known a man who considered himself so slightly 
as to his future profit and loss, either political or financial, 
when it came to taking a position which he thought was right. 

It pained him to differ with his colleagues here, but it never 
deterred him from the performance of duty as he saw it. If 
every Member of Congress had the courage and convicticn of 
“Saar” Warrnersproon, this body would be elevated in the 
minds and hearts of the American people, and once again be- 
come a virile force in this Government and in the enforcement 
of its views upon legislation. 

“Saat” WITHERSPOON never bent the pregnant hinges of his 
knee that either political or financial thrift migut follow fawn- 
ing. How many men yield their convictions, not only upon mere 
policy, but how many yield their convictions on great ques- 
tions to the dictates of others in high place? But no living 
man can say that SAMUEL ANDREW WITHERSPOON ever yielded 
a conviction to any man. He was made out of that iron stuff 
that makes the great mountain peaks in the range of the human 
race; that causes people to look back upon the mighty form 
and know that there was indeed a man. When you begin to 
enumerate the really great men that have lived on the earth, 
you find the number small, yea, very small. 

Men to be leaders must be men who can differ courageously 
and persistently on a question of principle with the frowning 
multitude, 

If Martin Luther had not been a man possessed of enormous 
courage and conviction, he could never have been the great 
mover of the Reformation. If John Calvin had not been himself 
a man of mighty convictions, as well as mighty intellect, he 
could never have been the founder of a great religious faith, 
If Washington and Jefferson and the great men of America had 
not been men of great conviction, this Republic could never have 
been established. ‘To preserve their work is our task. WITHER- 
spoon realized this and was devoted to the Constitution, and 
however popular a measure, he voted against it if he did not be- 
lieve it was constitutional. 

Men like Sam Wirnerspoon make justice, truth, and honesty 
prevail in politics, in rcligion, and in social life. 

I would rather have the tributes paid to my memory when I 
shall depart this life that have been paid to Saat WITHERSPOON 
to-day than to have all the wealth of the world. It is such 
characters as this that make the world worth living in, that 
make for progress and advancement, because so often the great, 
in the minds of the present generation are nothing more nor 
less than an intellect capable of catching the popular will and 
fancy at the time—a mere drifter with the tide. Such men are 
forgotten ere they pass away. It is easy for men to do this, but 
it is hard to go against the mighty current; and it is a man like 
WrrHessroon who, when the current is in the face, is willing 
to stem the tide, and when the flood strikes is like a mighty rock 
in the way of a raging torrent. He made of himself an impedi- 
ment, and upon that impediment other less important materials 
collected and hung about the mighty form until there gathered 
enough obstruction to stay the current. 

Mr. WirHerspoon in religion was a Presbyterian. He came 
from a stock of Presbyterians. He traced his ancestry in 
America back beyond the Revolution. His kinsman, Dr. Wither- 
spoon, à Presbyterian minister, was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and a careful study of the life of Dr. Wither- 
spoon and of the subject of these memorial exercises shows a 
wonderful similarity. I have known many Witherspoons. I 
lave known his close and distant relatives and I have never 
known a Witherspoon that did not possess to some degree some 
of the qualities possessed by Sant Wirnerspoon. His family 
has been one of the most prominent in the history of American 
politics, and it has been a family that has always been on the 
side of religious and political liberty. The sweetest trait of 
the Witherspoon family is that they never for one moment in 
polities forget that Government is established for people and 
not for the favored few. They all believe in the so-called plain 
people and have always been thelr champions, So it was 
natural for our friend to stand for the rights of the poor and 
the downtrodden. He loved the man that toiled; he loved the 
man who with sun-crowned hand produced the wealth of the 
world, and he believed in his soul that if you gave to him abso- 
iute and equal rights the Republic would be safe, but he be- 
lieved also that the Republic is dead, destroyed, if men of in- 
iluence, of capacity, could get control of the powers of Gov- 


ernment and use these powers to their private advantage and 
to the disadvantage of the great mass. Oh, that all of us 
could imitate him in our love for the plain people of the world, 
and become such a champion of liberty as was Sam WITHER- 
spoon. Like the pebble that falls from the mountain side, 
while he lived we may not realize his greatness, but after he is 
gone the pebble of influence starts down the mountain side, it 
continues to collect the snow and débris, and before it gets down 
to the foot of the mountain it is a mighty avalanche. Who 
knows to-day but that the influence of Sam WITHERSPOON may 
become one of the potent factors in American life, and that 
his efforts—while they seemingly failed here—to have the 
people restored to the rights that they ought to have under 
this great and glorious Republic will at some distant day be 
realized? 

When the Master lost his life at the hands of the Jewish mob, 
was there then a politician, a general, a statesman, or an emperor 
who believed that his simple life would have such an influence 
upon the world; that all the Governments that to-day make up 
the great civilization of Europe and America would have as the 
basis of their laws, their philosophy, and religion that which 
was taught by the simple Nazarene? And, as Mr. WITHERSPOON 
endeavored to make his life as nearly as possible like that of 
his Master, so is he loved and revered and honored, and will be 
when the sun shall grow dim with age, when the firmament shall 
be rolled up as a scroll, when time shall cease and eternity 
roll. Sat WIrHEnsroox's memory and influence will live 
on in immortal youth, and his influence will touch the farthest 
shores of the most distant eternity. When men shall imitate 
his honesty of purpose in statecraft, we will be able to erect 
here on this American soil a magnificent temple of liberty in 
which will dwell forever peace, love, unity, and happiness. 
Mankind will then rise up and call us blessed, that through this 
3 men might become great, happy, strong, prosperors 
and good. 


Our Rights Upon the Sea. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th of March I submitted 
the documents covering our controversy over the submarine 
issue arising out of Germany’s announcement on the 10th of 
February that armed merchantmen of her enemies would be 
attacked without warning. Since that date many notes have 
passed between our country and Germany on this issue, due to 
the attack upon the unarmed French steamer Susser in the 
English Channel March 24. 

On the following day our Government sent a note to Ger- 
many, which was not made public until the 27th of April. The 
note defines armed-liner law, 

NOTIFIES BELLIGERENTS THAT UNITED STATES RECOGNIZES Richt or 
DEFENSE BY MERCHANTMEN—LIMITS AcTS OF Wan Crarr—Muvst 
Nor ATTACK WitHour WARNING UNTIL STATUS oy VESSEL is FULLY 
DETERMINED—AND Must DISPLAY COLOKS—MERCHANTMEN WITH 


MANDATORY ORDERS TO ATTACK War Cnarr Nor IMMUNE THEM- 
SELVES, 


TEXT OF THE MEMORANDUM. 


The memorandum, which sets forth the attitude of the administration 
in clear detail, follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS. 


By direction of the President a memorandum was prepared during 
March, 1916, in regard to the status of armed . vessels in 
neutral ports and on the high seas, This memorandum is now made 


public as a statement of this Government's attitude on that subject: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 25, 1916, 


. 


The status of an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent is to be 
considered from two points of view: First, from that of a neutral 
when the vessel enters its ports; and second, from that of an enemy 
when the vessel is on the high seas. 

First. An armed merchant vessel in neutral ports. 

(1) It is necessary for a neutral Government to determine the status 
of an armed merchant vessel of belligerent nationality which enters its 
jurisdiction, in order that the Government may protect itself from 
responsibility for the destruction of life and property by mit its 
ports to be used as bases of hostile operations by belligerent warships. 

If the vessel carries a com on or orders issued by a belliger- 
ent Government and directing it under penalty to conduct aggressive 
operations, or If it is conclusively shown to have conducted such 
operations, it should be regarded and treated as a warship. 
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(3) It suficient evidence is manting a neutral Government in order 
to safeguard itself from liability for failure te preserve its neutrality 
may reasonably presume from these facts the status of an armed 
merchant v which frequents its waters. There is no settled rule 
of international law as to the sufficiency of evidence to establish such 
a presumption. As a result a neutral Government must decide for 
itself the sufficiency of the evidence which it requires to determine the 
character of the vessel. For the guidance of its port officers and other 
officials a neutral Government may therefore declare a standard of 
evidence, but such standard may be changed on account of the general 
conditions of naval warfare or modified on account of the tances 
of a particular case. These changes and modifications may be made 
at any time during the progress of the war, since the determination of 
the status of an armed merchant vessel in neutral waters may affect 
the linbility of a neutral Government. 

Second. An armed 


8 vessel may be impaired 
wars. le 
(2) The determination of warlike character must rest in no case 
upon presumption but upon conclusive evidence, because the respon- 
sibility for destruction of life and property depends on the actual 
facts of the case can not be avoided or lessened by a standard of 
evidence which a belligerent may announce as creating a presumption 
of hostile character. On the other hand, to saf himself from 
= lability for unwarranted destruction of life and property the 

igerent should, in the absence of conclusive eviden act on the 
presumption that an armed m tman is of peaceful ae Seet 

(3) presumption based soleiy on the nee of an armament on 
a merebant vessel of an enemy is not a sufficient reason for a bel- 
ligerent to declare it to be a warship and proceed to attack it without 
rej 


tection. A neu Gov- 
the purpose of an armament 
on a merchant vessel unless there is evidence in the ship's papers or 
‘other proof as to its previous use, so that the Government is justi- 
fied in substituting an arbitrary rule of presumption in arriving at the 
rh of . vessel. oa the 9 — 5 Hand. Be belligerent yer 

can on the seas test by actual experience purpose of an 
8 on an en merchant vessel and so determine by direct 
evidence the status of the vessel. 

SUMMARY. 


The status of an armed merchant vessel as a warship in neutral 
waters may be determined, in the absence of documentary proof or 
conclusive evidence of previous essive conduct, by presumption 
derived from all the circumstances of the case, 

The status of such vessel as a warship on the high seas must be 
determined only upon conclusive evidence of ve purpose, in the 
absence of which it is to be presumed that the vessel has a private 
Sat Deena , and it should be so treated by an enemy 


In brief, a neutral Government Fox! proceed upa the presumption 
that an armed merchant vessel of 3 nationality is armed for 
PF Seder while a bell t should proceed on the presumption 

t the vessel is armed for protection. Both of these presumptions 
may be overcome by evidence—the first by secondary or collaterai evi- 
— since the fact to be established Is negative in character; the 
second by every. and direct evidence, since fact to be established 
is positive character, 1 > 


The character of the evidence upis which the status of an armed 

nality is to be determined when 

visiting neutral waters and when traversing the high seas having been 

the ts and duties of neutrals 

and belligerents as affected by the status of armed merchant vesseis in 
neutral ports and on the high seas, 

First. The relations of belligcrents and neutrals as affected by the 

erchant in neutral 

At) it Appa to be the established rule of international law that 
warships of a belligerent mrn Med neutral ports and accept limited 
hospitality there upon condition that they leave, as a rule, within 24 
hours after their arrival. 

(2) Belligerent warships are also entitled to take on fuel once in 
three months in ports of a neutral country. 

(3) As a mode of enforcing these Pain a neutral has the right to 
cause belligerent warships ing to comply with them, together with 
their officers and crews, to be interned during the remainder of the war. 

(4) Merchartmen of belligerent nationality, armed vals for purposes 
of protection inst the enemy, are entitled to enter and leave neutral 
ports without hindrance in the course of legitimate trade. 

(5) Armed merchantmen of belligerent nationality ander a commis- 
sion or orders of their Government to use, under penalty, their arma- 
ment for aggressive purposes, or merchantmen which, without such 
commission or orders, have used their armaments for aggressive pur- 
poses, are not entitled to the same hospitality in neutral ports as peace- 
~~ Shae The 5 7 utrals fected by 

econd, e relations of delligerents and neutri as @ 
the status of merchant vessels on the high seas. 

(1) Innocent neutral property on the high seas can not legally be 
confiscated, but is subject to in: tion by a bell t. Resistance 
te inspection removes this immun y and sub, s the property to con- 
demnation by a prize court, which is char; with the preservation of 
the legal rights of the owners of neutral property. 

(2) Neutral property engaged in contraband trade, breach of block- 
ade, or unneutral service otitains the character of enemy property and 
is subject to seizure by a belligerent and condemnation by a prize court. 

(3) When hostile and innocent property is mixed, as in the case of a 
neutral ship carrying a cargo which is entirely or partly contraband, 
this fact cap only be determined by inspection. Such innocent — 
may be of uncertain character, as it has been frequently held that it is 
more or less contaminated by association with hostile preperty. For 
example, under the Declaration of London—which, so far as the vi- 
sions covering this subject are concerned, has been adopted by the 
belligerents—the presence of a cargo which in bulk or value consists of 


cant contraband articles im the -ship with enemy 


per 
acter and subjects it to seizure and condemnation by a prize court. 


(4) Euemy property, including ships and cargoes, is always subject 
to re and condemnation. Any enemy property taken bee bellger 
ent on the high seas is a total loss to the owners. There is no redress 
in a prize court. The only means of avoiding loss is by Aight or ste- 
cessful resistance. Enemy merchant ships have therefore the right to 
a es the — . of self-protection. 
rent warship is any vessel which, under commissio 
orders of its vernment inaposing penalties entiti aperia] 
is armed for the purpose of seeking and capturing or destroying enem: 
pro or hostile neutral property on the seas. The size of the vessel, 
stren: of armament, nnd its defensive or ofensive force are im- 


t of seizure, the 

right to visit and search all vessels on the h seas for the pur f 

determining the hostile or innocent CAERE of se vessels "an their 
propert nown, however, 

the belligerent warship may seize the property without exercising the 

right of visit and search, which is solely for the pose of obtuinin; 

knowledge as to the character of the 8 Phe attacking vesse 
igerent rights. 


capture are recognized as 
(8) The exercise of the right of capture is limit 
certain accepted rules of conduct based on the prin ples of humanity 


that some of the property, cargo. 
character. As a character of these limitations, it has become the 
established practice for warships to give merchant vessels an o portu- 
nity to surrender or submit to visit and search before attempting to 
seize them by force. The observance of this rule of naval warfare tends 
to prevent the loss of life of noncombatants and the destruction of 
innocent neutral property, which would result from sudden attack. 

(9) If, however, before a summons to surrender is given n merchant- 
man of belligerent nationality, aware of the approach of an enemy war- 
ship, uses its armament to keep the enemy at a distance, or after it has 
been to surrender it resists or flees, the warship may 
properly exercise force to compel surrender. 

(10) If the merchantman finally surrenders, the belligerent warship 
may release it or take it into siren S In the case of an enemy mer- 
chantman it may be sunk, but only if it is impossible to take it into 
port, and provided always that the persons on board are put in a place 
of safety. In the case of neutral merchantman, the right to sink it in 
1 is 8 5 Saa the rate N 

merchantman en o exercise right of self-protection 
may ito sọ when certain of attack by an enemy warship, otherwise the 
exercise of the right would be so restricted as to render it ineffectual. 
There is a distinct difference, however, between the exercise of the 
right of self-protection and the act of cruising the seas in an armed 
vessel for the pucpose of attacking enemy naval vessels. 

(12) In the event that merchant ships of belligerent nationality are 

and under commission or orders to attack in all circumstances 
certain classes of enemy naval vessels for the 8 of Ley! hon 
them, and are entitled to receive prize money for such ee from 
their Government, or are liable to a penalty for fallure to obey the 
orders given, such merchant ships lose their status as peaceable mer- 
ebant ships and are to a limited extent Incorporated in the naval forces 
of their Government, even though it is not their sole occupation’ to 
conduct hostile operations. 

(13) A vessel e 3 in commerce and under a com- 
mission or orders of its Government imposing a penalty, in pursuing 
and attacking enemy naval craft, a status tainted with a 
hostile purpose whi it can not throw aside or assume at will. It 
should, therefore, be considered as an armed public vessel and receive 
the treatment of a warship by an enemy and by neutrals. Any person 
taking passage on such a vessel can not expect immunity other than 
that a who are on board a warship. A private vessel, 
— aamini in enemy naval craft, without such a commission or 
orders from its Government, stands in a relation to the enemy similar 
to that of a civilian who fires upon the organized military forces of a 
belligerent, and is entitled to nu more considerate treatment. 


On the 10th of April Germany made reply to our memo- 
randum of the 25th of March, in which responsibility for the 
destruction of the Susser was not admitted: 


BERLIN, April e, . 
5 is the text of the German note on the Susser, dated 


has the honor to inform your excellency, Ambas- 
in response to communications of the 29th and 30th 

ultimo and the 3d instant regarding the steamers Susser, Manchester 

Bnyineer, 3 Berwindvele, and Eagle Point that the men- 
n accorda 


tioned cases, nce with cur notes of the zoth and 31st ultimo 
and the 4th and Sth instant, have been sub. to careful investiga- 
tion by the admiral staff of the navy, w bas led to the following 


th 

results : 

“First. The English steamer Berwindvale.—A steamer, which was 
biy the Berwind Was encountered on the evening of March 16 
sight of Bull Rock Light, on the Irish coast, by a German submarine. 

The steamer, as soon as she noticed the submarine, which was running 
unsubmerged, turned and steamed — S Sbe was ordered to halt by a 
warn She paid no attention, however, to this warning, but ex- 
tingui all tights and attempted to escape. The vessel was then 
fired upon until halted, and thout further orders lowered several 
boats. After the crew entered the boats and received enough time to 
row away the ship was sunk, 

“The name of this steamer was not established; it can not be stated 
with assurance, even with the = of the details which were furnisned 
by the American Embassy, that the above-described incident concerns 
the steamer Berwindvale Since, however, the steamer sunk was a tank 
steamer like the Berwindvale, the identity of the ships muy be assumed, 
In this however, the statement made that the Berwindvale was 
torpedoed without warning would conflict with the fact. 

Second. The British steamer Englis — This steamer on March 
24 was ee pes to halt by a German submarine, 3 two warning 
shots, about sea miles west of Islay 3 he vessel pro- 
ceeded, however, without heeding the w: ing, and was therefore forced 


ing it to prize money, ` 
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by the submarine by artillery fire to halt after an extended chase, 
whereupon she lowered boats without further orders. 

“After the German commandant had convinced himself that the crew 
had taken to the boats and rowed from the ship, he sank the steamer. ~ 

Third. The British steamer Manchester Engincer.—It is impossible to 
establish through the investigation up to the present whether the attack 
on this «steamer, which, acco g to the given description, occurred on 
March 27 in the latitude of Waterford, is attributable to a German sub- 
marine, The statement ing the time and place of the incident 
«ives no sufficient basis for investigation. It would therefore be de- 
sirable to have more exact statements of the place, time, and attendant 
cireumstances of the attack reported by the American Government, in 
order that the investigation might thereupon be brought to a conclusion, 

Fourth. The British steamer Eagle Point.—This steamer in the fote- 
noon of March 28 was called upon to halt by a German submarine 
through signal and shot about 100—not 130—sea miles from the south- 
west coast of Ireland, but proceeded. She was thereupon fired upon 
until halted, and without further orders lowered two boats, in which 
the erew took their places. After the commandant convinced himself 
that the boats, which had hoisted sails, had gotten clear of the steamer, 
he sank the steamer. 

“At the time of the sinking a north-northwest wind of the strength 
of two, not a storm wind,’ and a light swell, not ‘a heavy sea,’ as 
stated in the given description, prevailed. The boats therefore had 
ihe | prospect of being picked up very anA because the place of the 
sinking lay on a much-used steamer pa 

“ If the crew of the steamer used only two small boats for saving them- 
selyes the 8 falls upon themselves, since there were still 
upon the steamer, as the submarine could establish, at least four big 
collapsible boats. 

Fifth. The French steamer Susser.—Ascertainment of the fact 
whether the Channel steamer Susser was damaged by a German subma- 
rine was rendered extremely difficult, because no exact details of time, 
lace, and attendant circumstances of the sinking were known, and also 

use it was 8 to obtain a picture of the ship before April 6. 
Consequently the investigation had to be extended to all actions under- 
taken on the day in question—March 24—in the Channel in the genera! 

ion between Folkstone and Dieppe.” 

n that region, on March 24, a ong, black craft without a flag, hay- 
ing a gray funnel, small gray forward works and two high masts, was 
encountered about the middle of the English Channel by a German sub- 
marine, The German commander reached the definite conclusion that 
it was a war vessel, and, indeed, a mine layer of the recenti 
English Arabic class. He was led 


she was 
about 18 
course northward of the ligbt buoys between Dungeness and Bea 
Head, which, according to t 


838 middle ot the channel, on a course about in the direction 
0 vre, 

Consequently he attacked the vessel at 3.55 in the afternoon, middle 
European time, 4, sea miles southeast of Bull Rock (Bullock?) Bank, 
the submarine be! ng submerged. The to o struck and caused such 
a violent explosion in the forward pars of the ship that the entire for- 
ward part was torn away to the bridge. 

The particularly violent explosion warrants tho certain conclusion 
that great amounts of munitions were a A i 

The German commander made a sketch of the vessel attacked by 
him, two 1 of which are inclosed. The picture of the steamer 
Sussex, two copies of which are also inclosed, is reproduced photo- 
N from the English paper, the Daily Graphic of the 27th 
ultimo, 

A comparison of the sketch and the picture shows that the craft at- 
tacked is not identical with the Sussex. The difference in the position 
of the stack and shape of the stern is particularly striking. 

No other attack whatever by German submarines at the time in 
question for the Susser . — the route between Folkstone and Dieppe 
occurred. The German Government must therefore assume that the 
injury to the Susser is attributable to another cause than an attack by 
a German submarine. 

For an explanation of the case the fact may 8 be serviceable 
that no less than 26 English mines were exploded by shots by German 
naval forces in the channel on the 1st and 2d of April alone. The 
entire sea in that vicinity is, in fact, 1 by floating mines 
and by torpedoes that have not sunk. Off the English coast it is 
further endangered in an increasing d through German mines 
which have been laid against enemy naval forces, 

Should the American Government have at its disposal further ma- 
terial for a conclusion upon the case of the Sussex, the German Gov- 
ernment would ask that it be communicated, in order to subject this 
material also to an investigation. 

In the event that differences of opinion should develop hereby be- 
tween the two Governments, the German Government now declares 
itself ready to have the facts of the case established through mixed 
commissions of Investigation, in accordance with the third title of 
The Hague agreement, for the peaceful settlement of international 
conflicts, November 18, 1907. 

The undersigned, while nesting that you communicate the above 
to the Government of the United States, takes occasion to renew to 
the ambassador the assurance of his distinguished esteem, 1 

AGOW. 


On the 18th day of April our Government addressed Germany 
the now famous note, considered by many as an ultimatum: 
TEXT OF THE AMERICAN NOTR TO GERMANY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 18, 1916. 


The SECRETARY oF STATE TO AMBASSADOR GERARD: 


You are instructed to deliver to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs a 
communication reading as follows: 

“1 did not fall to transmit immediately, by telegraph, to my Govern- 
ment Your Excellency's note of the 10th instant in regard to certain 
attacks by German submarines, and 8 In regard to the dis- 
ust rous explosion which, on March 24 last, wrecked the French steam- 
ship Sysser in the English Channel. I haye now the honor to deliver, 
und ce instructions from my Government, the following reply to Your 
Excellency : 


Information now in the possession of the Government of the United 


pos 
States fu'ly establishes the facts in the case of the Sussex, and the 


inferences which my Government has drawn from that information it 
regards as confirmed by the circumstances set forth in Your Excel- 
lency’s note of the 10th Instant. On the 24th of March, 1916, at about 
2.50 o'clock in the afternoon, the unarmed steamer Susser, with 325 or 
more passengers on board, among whom were a number of American 
citizens. was torpedoed while crossing from Folkestone to 1 The 
Susser had never been armed; was a vessel known to be habitually 
used only for the conveyance of passengers across the English Channel; 
and was not following the route taken by troopships or supply ships. 
About 80 of her passengers, noncombatants of all ages and sexes, includ- 
ing citizens of the United States, were killed or injured. 

“A careful. detailed, and pike serine impartial investigation by 
naval and military officers of the United States has conclusively estab- 
lished the fact that the Susser was to oed without warning or sum- 
mons to surrender, and that the to: o by which she was struck was 
of German manufacture. In the view of the Government of the United 
States these facts from the first made the conclusion that the torpedo 
was fired by a German submarine unavoidable.. It now considers that 
conclusion substantiated by the statements of Your Excelleney's note. 
A full statement of the facts upon which the Government of the 
United States has based its conclusion is inclosed. 

“The Gcvernment of the United States, after having given careful 
consideration to the note of the Imperial Government of the 10th of 
April, regrets to state that the impression made upon it by the state- 
ments and proposals contained in that note is that the Imperial Goy- 
ernment has failed to appreciate the vity of the situation, which 
has resulted not alone from the attack on the Susser but from the 
whole method and character of submarine warfare as disclosed by the 
unrestrained practice of the commanders of German undersea craft 
during the past 12 months and more in the indiscriminate destruction 
of merchant vessels of all sorts, nationalities, and destinations. If the 
sinking of the Sussex bad been an isolated case, the Government of the 
United States might find it possible to bope that the officer who was 
responsible for that act had willfully violated his orders or had been 
criminally negligent in taking none of the precautions they prescribed, 
and that the ends of justice . be satisfied by imposing upon him 
an adequate punishment, coupled with a formal disavowal of the act 


and yment of a suitable indemnity by the Imperial Government. 
But though the attack upon the Sussez was manifestly indefensible and 
caused n loss of life so tragical as to make it stand forth as one of 


the most terrible examples of the inhumanity of submarine warfare as 
the commanders of German vessels are conducting it, it unhappily does 
not stand alone. 

On the contrary, the Government of the United States is forced by 
recent cvents to conclude that it is only one instance, even though one 
of the most cxtreme and most distressing instances, of the deliberate 
method and spirit of indiscriminate destruction of merchant vessels of 
all sorts, nationalities, and destinations which have become more and 
more unmistakable as the activity of German undersea vessels of war 
has in recent months been quickened and extended. 

“The Imperial Government will recall that when, in February, 1915, 
it announced its intention of treating the waters 5 Great 
Britain and Ireland as embraced within the seat of war and of destroy- 
ing all merchant ships owned by its enemies that might be found within 
that zone of danger, and warned all vessels, neutrals as well as bel- 
ligerent, to keep out of the waters thus proscribed or to enter them at 
their peril, the Government of the United States earnestly protested. 
It took the position that such a licy could not be pursued without 
constant gross and palpable violations of the accepted law of nations, 

articularly if submarine craft were to be employed as its instruments, 
nasmuch as the rules prescribed by that law, rules founded on the 
principles of humanity and established for the protection of the lives 
of noncombatants at sea, could not in the nature of the case be observed 
by such vessels. It based its protest on the ground that persons of 
neutral nationality and vessels of neutral ownership would exposed 
to extreme and intolerable risks, and that no m to close any part of 
the high seas could lawfully be asserted by the Imperial Government in 
the circumstances then existing. -The law of nations in these matters, 
upon which the Government of the United States based that proton; is 
not of recent origin or founded upon merely arbitrary principles set up 
by convention. It is based, on the contrary, upon manifest principles 
of humanity and has long been established with the approval and by the 
express assent of all civilized nations. 

“The Imperial Government, notwithstanding, persisted in carryin 
out the policy announced, expressing the hope that the dangers involved, 
at any rate to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a minimum by the 
instructions which it had issued to the commanders of its submarines, 
and assuring the Government of the United States that it would take 
every possible 8 both to respect the rights of neutrals and to 
safeguard the lives of noncombatants. 

In pursuance of this policy of submarine warfare against the com- 
merce of its adversaries, thus announced and thus entered upon in 
despite of the solemn protest of the Government of the United States, 
the commanders of the Imperial Government's undersea vessels have 
carried on practices of such ruthless destruction which have made it 
more and more eyldent as the months have gone by that the Imperial 
Government has found it impracticable to put any such restraints npon 
them as it had hoped and promised to put. -Again and again the fm- 
perial Government has given its solemn assurances to the Government 
of the United States that at least passenger ships would not be thus 
dealt with, and yet it has LEDEREN permitted its undersea command- 
ers to disregard those assurances with entire impunity. As recently as 
February last it gave notice that it would regard all armed merchant- 
men owned by its enemies as part of the armed naval forces of its ad- 
versaries and deal with them as with men-of-war, thus, at least by 
implication, pledging itself to give warning to vessels which were not 
armed and to accord security of life to their passengers and crews ; but 
even this limitation their submarine commanders haye recklessly 
ignored. 

“Vessels of neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral ownership 
bound from neutral port to neutral Foe have been destroyed, along 
with vessels of belligerent ownership, in constantly increasing numbers. 
Sometimes the merchantmen attacked have been warned and summened 
to surrender before belong fired on or to oed; sometimes their pas- 
sengers and crews have been vouchsaf the voor security of being 
allowed to take to the ship's boats before the ship was sent to the bot- 
tom. But again and again no warning has been given, no escape even 
to the ship's boats allowed to those on board. Great liners like the 
Lusitania and Arabic and mere passenger boats like the Susser have 
been attacked without a moment's warning, often before they have even 
become aware that they were in the presence of an armed ship o” the 
enemy, and the lives of noncombatants, passengers and crew, have been 
destroyed wholesale and in a manner which the Government ot the 
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United States can not but regard as wanton and without the slightest 
color of ho per No limit of any kind has, in fact been set to 
their indiscriminate pursuit and destruction of merchantmen of all 
kinds und nationalities within the waters which the Imperial Govern- 
ment has chosen to designate as lying within the seat of war. ‘The roll 
of Americans who have lost their lives upon ships thus attacked and 
destroyed has grown month by month until e ominous toll has 
mounted into the hundreds. 

“The Government of the United States has been very patient. At 
every stage of this distressing experience of tragedy after tragedy it 
has sought to be governed by the most thoughtful consideration of the 
oxtraordinary circumstances of an unprecedented war and to be guided 
by sentiments of very genuine friendship for the people and Government 
of Germany. It kas accepted the successive explanations and assurances 
of the Imperial Government as, of course, given in entire sincerity and 

ood faith, and has hoped, even against hope, that it would prove to 
possible for the Imperial Goyernment so to order and control the 
acts of its naval commanders as to square its policy with the recog- 
nized principles of humanity as embodied in the law of nations. It has 
made every allowance for unprecedented conditions and has been willing 
to wait until the facts became unmistakable and were susceptible of only 
one interpretation. 

“Tt now owes it to a just regard for its own rights to say to the 
Imperial Government that that time has come. It has become painfully 
evident to it that the position which It took at the very outset is in- 
evitable, namely, the use of submarines for the destruction of an 
enemy's commerce, ix, of necessity, because of the very character of the 
vessels employed and the very methods of attack which their employ- 
ment of course involves, utterly incompatible with the principles of 
humanity, the long-established and incontrovertible rights of neutrals, 
and the sacred immunities of noncombatants. 

It it is still the Purpose of the Imperial Government to prosecute 
relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce by 
the use of submarines, without regard to what the Government of the 
Unitel States must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of inter- 
national law and the universally recognized dictates of humanity, the 
Government of the United States is at last forced to the conclusion 
that there is but one course it can pursue. Unless the Imperial Govern- 
ment should now immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 
present methods of submarine warfare against passenger and freight- 
carrying vessels, the Government of the Unit States can have no 
eholeo but to sever E relations with the German Empire alto- 
gether, This action the Government of the United States contemplates 
with the greatest teluctance, but feels constrained to take in behalf 
of humanity and the rights of neutral nations. 41 

* LANSING.” 


On the day after sending the note to Germany the President 
addressed the Congress on the issue, as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, a situation has arisen in the foreign re- 
tations 55 er country of which it is my plain duty to inform you 
very frankly. 

Tt will be recalled that in February, 1915, the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment announced its intention to treat the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland as embraced within the seat of war, and to destroy 
all merchant ships owned by its enemies that might be found within 
any part of that portion of the high seas, and that it warned all 
vessels, of neutral as wel' as of belligerent ownership, to keep out of 
the waters it had thus proscribed, or else enter. them at their peril. 
The Government of the United States earnestly protested. It took the 
position that such a policy could not be pursued without the practical 
certainty of gross and pa 1 4 violations of the law of nations, par- 
ticularly if submarine craft were to be employed as its instruments, 
inasmuch as the rules prescribed by that law, rules founded upon 
principles of humanity and established for the protection of the lives 
of noncombatants at sea, could not in the nature of the case be ob- 
seryed by such vessels. It based its protest on the ground that per- 
sous of neutral nationality and vessels of neutral ownership would 
be exposed to extreme and intolerable risks, and that no right to close 
any part of the high seas against their use or to expose them to such 
risks could tawfully be asserted by any belligerent Government. The 
law of nations in these matters, upon which the Government of the 
United States based its protest, is not of recent origin or founded 
upon e Po abe nico A principles set up by convention. It is based, 
on the contrary, upon manifest and imperative principles of human- 
ity, and has long been established with the approval and by the ex- 
press assent of alt civilized nations. 

Notwithstanding the earnest protest of our Government, the Im- 

rial German Government at once proceeded to any out the poli 
t had announced. It expressed the hope that the dangers involved, 
at any rate the dangers to neutral vessels, would be reduced to a 
minimum by the instructions which it bad issued to its submarine 
commande and assured the Government of the United States that 
it would take every possible precaution both to respect the rights of 
neutrals and to safeguard the lives of noncombatants. 

What has actually happened in the year which has since elapsed 
las shown that those ho were not justified, those assurances in- 
susceptible of being fu In pursuance of the policy of sub- 
marine warfare against the commerce of its adversaries thus an- 
nounced and entered upon by the Imperlal German Government despite 
the solemn protest of this Government, the commanders of German 
undersea vessels have attacked merchant ships with ter and 
greater activity not only upon the higa seas surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland but wherever they could encounter them in a way 
that has grown more and more ruthless, more and more indiscriminate 
as the months have gone by, less and less observant of restraints of 
any kind, and have delivered their attacks without compunction 
against vessels of every nationality and bound upon every sort of 
errand. Vesselg of neutral ownership, even vessels of neutral owner- 
ship bound from meutrai rt to neutral port, have been destroyed 
along with vessels of belligerent ownership in constantly increas 
numbers. Sometimes the merchantman attacked has been warned 
and summoned to surrender before being fired on or torpedoed; some- 
times passengers or crews have been vouchsafed the poor security of 
being allowed to take to the ships boats before she was sent to the 
bottom. But again and again no warning has been given, no escape 
eyeu to the ship’s boats allowed to those on board. What this Gov- 
ernment foresaw must happen has happened. Kis yee a has followed 
tragedy on the seas in such fashion, with such attendant circumstances, 


as to make it grossly evident that warfare of such a sort, if warfare 
it le, can not be carried on without the most palpable violation of 
the dictates alike of sient and of humanity. Whatever the disposi- 
tion and intention of the Imperial German Government it has mani- 
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festly proved Im ible for it to keep such methods of attack upon 
the commerce of its enemies within the bounds set by either the 
reason or the heart of mankind. 

in February of the present year the Imperial German Government 


“informed this Government and the other. neutral Governments of the 


world that it had reason to believe that the Government of Great 
Britain had armed all merchant vessels of British ownership and had 
given them secret orders to attack any submarine of the enemy they 
might encounter upon the seas, and that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment felt oes in the circumstances in treating all armed merchant- 
men of belligerent ownership as auxiliary vessels of war, which it would 
have the right to destroy without warning. The law of nations has 
long recognized the right of merchantmen to carry arms for protection 
and to use them to repel attack, though to use them in such circum- 
stances at thelr own risks; but the Imperial German Government 
claimed the right to set these understandings aside in circumstances 
which it deemed extraordinary. Even the terms in which it announced 
its 2 thus still further to relax the restraints it had previously 
protessed its willingness and desire to put upon the operations of its 
submarines carried the piain implication that at least vessels which 
were not armed would still be exempt from destruction without warn- 
ing, and that personal safety would be accorded their passengers and 
crews ; but even that limitation, if it was ever practicable to observe it, 
has in fact constituted no check at all upon the destruction of ships of 
every sort, 

Again and again the Imperial German Government has given this 
Government its solemn assurances that at least passenger ships would 
not be thus dealt with, and yet it has again and again permitted its 
undersea commanders to disregard those assurances with entire im- 
munity. Great liners like the Lusitania and the Arabic, and mere 
ferryboats like the Susser, have been attacked without a moment's warn- 
ing, sometimes before they had even become aware that they were in 
the presence of an armed vessel of the enemy, and the lives of noncom- 
a 33 „ and crew have been sacrificed wholesale in a man- 
ner which the vernment of the United States can not but regard as 
wanton and without the slightest color of justification. No limit of any 
kind has, in fact, been set to the indiscriminate pursuit and destruction 
of merchantmen of all kinds and nationalitics within the waters, con- 
stantly extending in area, where these operations have been carried 
on, and the roll of Americans who have lost their lives on ships thus 
attacked and destroyed has grown month by month until the ominous 
toll has mounted into the hundreds. 

One of the latest and most shocking instances of this method of 
warfare was that of the destruction of the French cross-channel steamer 
Susser. It must stand forth, as the sinking of the steamer Lusitania 


is only one instance, even though it be one of the most extreme and 
distressing instances, of the spirit and method of warfare which the 
Imperial Government has mistakenly adopted and which from 
the first e that Government to the reproach of thrusting all 
neutral rights aside in pursuit of its immediate objects. 

The Government of the United States has been very patient. At 
every stage of this distressin er tole of tragedy after tragedy in 
whica Its own citizens were Involved it has sought to be restrained 
from any extreme course of action or of protest by a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the extraordinary circumstances of this unprecedented 
war; and actuated in all that it said or did by the sentiments of genu- 
ine friendship which the people of the United States have always enter- 
tained and continue to entertain toward the German nation. It has 
of course accepted the successive explanations and assurances of the 
. Government as given in entire sincerity and good 

an 


has hoped, even against hope, that it would prove to be 
possible for the n Government so to order and control the acts ` 
of its naval commanders as to square its policy with the principles of 
humanity as the law of the nations. It has been willing to 


duty, therefore, to say to the Imperial German 

in its purpose to prosecute relentless and 
indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce by the use of 
submarines, notwithstanding the now demonstrated impossibility of 
conducting that warfare in accordance with what the Government of 
the United States must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of 
international law and the universally re zed dictates of humanity, 
the Government of the United States is at last forced to the conclusion 
that there is but one course it can pursue and that unless the Imperial 
German Government sbould now immediately declare and effect an 
abandonment of its present methods of warfare against passenger aud 
freight carrying vessels this Government can have no choice but to 
rer diplomatic relations with the Government of the German Empire 
alto: er. 

a decision I have arrived at with the keenest regret; the possi- 
bility of the action contemplated I am sure all thoughtful Americans 
will look forward to with unaffected reluctance. But we can not 
forget that we are in some sort and by the force of circumstances the 
responsible spokesmen of the rights of humanity and that we can not 
remain silent while those rights seem in process of being swept utterly 
away in the maelstrom of this terrible war. We owe it to a due regard 
for our own rights as a Nation, to our sense of duty as a representative 
of the rights of neutrals the world over, and to a just conception of the 
rights of mankind to take this stand now with the utmost. solemnity 
and firmness. 

„I have taken it, and taken it in the confidence that it will meet with 
your approval and support. All sober-minded men must unite in hopiug 
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that the Im 
stances st 


rial German Government, which has in other circum- 
as the champion of all that we are now contending for 
in the interest of bumanity, may ze the justice of our demands 
and mect them in the spirit in which they are made, 


On the 5th of this month Germany made reply to our note, 
which in the main seems to meet our demand. The significant 
statement is in the following words: 


In accordance with the general principles of visit and search and the 
destruction of merchant vessels recognized by international law, such 
vessels, both within and without the area declared a naval war zone, 
shall not be sunk without warning and without saving human lives, 
uniess the ship attempt to escape or offer resistance. 


TEXT OF OBRMANY’S REPLY TO OUR NOTB, 


BERLIN, — 5, 1916. 
(By wireless to Sayville.) 

Following is the text of the note of the German Government in oy * 
to the American note r ting submarine warfare, delivered erday 
by Gottlieb yon Jagow, the foreign secreta to Ambassador Gerard : 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Imp German Government, has 
the honor to present to his the ambassador of the United 
States, Mr. James W. Gerard, the following reply to the note of April 20 
regarding the conduct of Gorman ine warfare: 

he German Government handed over to the proper naval author- 
ities for early Investigation the evidence . the Sussex, as com- 
municated by the Government of the United States. Judging by the 
results that the Investigation has hitherto yielded. the German Govern- 
ment is alive to the possibility that the ship mentioned fn the note of 
Si 10 as having been torpedoed by a German submarine is actually 

entical with the Sussea. 

“The German Government begs to reserve farther communication on 
the matter until certain points are ascertained, which are of decisive 
importence for establishing the facts of the case. Should it turn out 
that the commander was wrong in assuming the vessel to be a man-of- 
war. the German Government will not fall to draw the consequence 
resulting therefrom. 

“In connection with the case of the Sussex the Government of the 
United States made ð series of statements, the gist of which is the 
assertion that the incident is to be considered but one instance of a 
deliberate method of indiscriminate destruction of vessels of all sorts, 
nationalities, and destinations by German submarine commanders. 

“The German Government must emphatically repudiate the assertion. 
The German Government, however, thinks it of little argit to enter 
into details in the present stage of affairs, more particularly as the 
Government of the United States omitted to substantiate the assertion 
by reference to concrete facts, 

“The German Government wili ~ state that it has imposed far- 
reaching restraints upon the use of the submarine weapon, solely in 
consideration of neutrals’ interests, in spilte of the fact that these re- 
stricticns are necessarily of advantage to Germany's enemies. No such 
err hun ever shown neutrals by Great Britain and her 
allies. 

“The German submarine forces have had, in fact, orders to conduct 
the submarine warfare in accordance with the general principles of 
visit and search and the destruction of merchant vessels reco; alized by 
international law, the sole exception being the conduct o arfare 
3 enemy trade carried on enemy fre ight ships encountered in 

© war zone surrounding Great Britain. ith regard to these, no 
assurances have ever been given to the Government of the United 
otis 3 assurances are contained in the declaration of Febru- 
ary 

“The German Government can not admit any doubt that these orders 
were given or are execated in faith, Trors actually occurred. 
They can in no kind of warfare be avoided altogether. Allowances must 
be made in the conduct of aaval warfare 2 8 an enemy resorting to 
all kinds of ruses, whethe! Melt. 

“ kut apart from the 


of cruiser warfare, neutral persons and 


repen ef. 

“The German Government has repeatedly and explicitly pointed out 
the dangers from mines that have led to the of numerous ships. 

Al German Government has made several proponis to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States i order to reduce to a minimum for 
American travelers and goods ti inberent dangers of naval warfare. 
Unfortunately the Government of the United States decided not to ac- 

the proposals. Had it accepted, the Government of the United 
States would have been instrumental in preventing the greater part of 
the accidents that American citizens have met with in the meantime. 

“The German Government still stands by its offer to come to an 
agreement along these 1 G 

“As the German Government repeatedly declared, it can not dispense 
with the use of the submarine weapon in the conduct of warfare inst 
enemy trade. The German Government, however, bas now d to 
make a further concession, ada ting methods of submarine war to the 
interests of neutrals. In reaching its decision the German Government 
is ot nec by considerations which are above the level of the disputed 
question. 

“The German Government attaches no less importance to the sacred 
rincipics of humanity than the Government of the United States. 
t again fully takes into account that both Governments for m — 

cooperated in developing international law in conformity with hese 
principles, the ultimate object of which has always been to confine 
warfare on sea and land to armed forces of belligerents and safeguard 
as far as ee noncombatants against the horrors of war. 

But thongh these considerations are of great weigbt, they alone 
would not, under present circumstances, have determined attitude 
For in answer to the appeal ay the Gov- 

nciples of 
humanity and international law, the German Goverament must repeat 


war to the lives and property of noncom- 
regard whatever for the interests and rights of 
neutrals and noncombatants 


that through this method of warfare have 
been severely inju 


red. 

In self-defense against the illegal conduct of British warfare, while 
fighting a bitter struggle for national existence, Germany had to resort, 
to the hard but effective weapon of submarine war 5 

“As matters stand, the Government can not but reiterate 
regret that the sentiments of humanity, which the Government of the 


batanis, having no 


United States extends with such fervor to the unhappy victimes of sub- 
ne warfare, are not extended with the same warmth of feeling to 
many millions of women and children who, according to the avowed 
intention of the British Government, shall be starved, and who by sufer- 
shall force the victorious armies of the central powers Into igno- 
ious capitulation. 

“The German Government, in agreement with the German people, 
fails to understand this discrimination, all the more as ft has repeatedly 
and explicitly declared itself ready to use the submarine weapon in 
strict conformity with the rules of internationa) law as recogni before 
the outbreak of the war, if. Great Britain likewise was ready to adapt 
the conduct of warfare to these rules. 

s" GaSe 2] made by the Government of the United States to 
prevall m the British Government to act . because 
of flat refusal on the part of the British Government, oreover, Great 
Britain again and again has violated international law, surpassin all 
bounds in outraging neutral rights. The latest measure adopt by 
Great Britain, declaring German bunker coal contraband and establish- 
ing conditions under which English bunker coal alone is supplied to 
neutrals, is nothing but an unheard-of attempt by way of exaction to 
foree neutral tonnage into the service of British trade war. 

“The German people knows that the Government of the United States 
has the power to confine the war to armed forces of the bel coun- 
tries, in the interest of humanity, and maintenance of international law. 
The Government of the United States would have been certain of attain- 
ing this end had it been determined to ‘nsist, against Great Britain, on 
the incontrovertible rights to freedom of the seas. But as matters stand 
the German people is under the impression that the Government of the 
United States, while demanding that Germany, struggling for existence, 
shall restrain the use of an effective weapon, and while making com- 
pliance with these demands a condition for maintenance of relations 
with Germany, confines itself to protests against illegal methods adopted 
by Germany's enemies. Moreover, the German people knows to what 
considerable extent its enemies are supplied with all kinds of war mate- 
rial from the United States. 

“It will, therefore, be understood that the feed made by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to sentiments of umanity and principles 
of international law can not, under the circumstances, meet the same 
hearty response from the German poopie which such an appeal other- 
wise always is certain to find here. If the German Government, never- 
theless, is resolved to g to the utmost limit of concessions, it has been 

ided not alone by the friendship connecting the two at nations 
for over 100 years, but also by the thought of the 
threatens the entire civilized world shou 
war be extended and prolonged. 

“The Germau Government, conscious of Germany's strength, twive 
within the last few months announced before the world its readiness 
to make peace on a basis safeguarding Germany's vital interests, thus 
indicating that it Is not Germany's fault if peace is stiil withheld from 
the nations of Europe. The German Government feels all the more 
8 in declaring that responsibility could not be borne before the 

orum of mankind and in hist if after 21 months of the war's dura- 

tion the submarine question, under discussion between the Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the United States, were to take a turn 
serious! bye goa | maintenance of ce between the two nations. 

“As far as lics th the German vernment, it wishes to prevent 
things from taking such a course. The German Government, moreover, 
is prepared to do its utmost to confine operations of the war for the 
rest of Its duration to the ting forces of the belligerents, thereuy 
also insuring the freedom of the seas, a principle upon which the tier- 
man Government believes, now as before, that it is In agreement with 
the Government of the United States. 

“The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the Govern- 
ment of the United States that German nayal forces have received Ihe 
following order: 

In accordance with the general principles of visit and search aud 
the destruction of merchant vessels, recegnized by luteruatlonal Jaw, 
such yessets, both within and without the area declared a naval war 
zone, shall not be sunk without warning and without saving human lives 
unless the ship attempt to escape er offer resistance.” 

But neutrals can not. ex that Germany, forced to fight for exist- 
ence, shall, for the sake of neutral interests, restrict the use of an 
effective weapon, if the enemy is penne to continue to apply at will 
methods of warfare violating rules of international law. uch a le- 
mand would be incompatible with the character of neutrality, anù the 
German Government is convinced that the Government of the United 
States does not think of making such a demand, knowing that the tov- 
ernment of the United States repeatedly declares that it is determined 
to restore the panan of freedom of the seas, from whatever quarter 
it has been violated, 

“Accordingly, the German Government is confident that in consc- 
quence of the new orders issued to the naval forces the Government of 
the United States will also now consider all impediments removed which 
may have been In the way ef a mutual cooperation toward restoration 
of the freedom of the seas during the war, as suggested in the note of 
July 23, 1915, and it does not doubt that the Government of the United 
Sta will now demand and insist that the British Government shal) 
forthwith observe the rules of International law universally recognized 
before the war, as are laid down in the notes presented by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the British Government December 28, 1914. 
and November 5, 1915. 

“Should steps taken by the Government of the United States not 
attain the object it desires, to have the laws of humanity followed by all 
bel t nations, the German Government would then be facing a new 
situation in which it must reserve to itself complete Uberty of decision. 

“The undersigned avails himself of this nity to renew to the 
American ambassador assurances of highest consideration, 


“Von Jacow.” 
This latest position on the sensitive submarine issue indicates 
clearly Germany's desire to avoid the steps which might lead to 
severing diplomatic relations, It was partially anticipated in 
the address of the chancellor, Von Hollweg, in the Reichstag 
on the 5th of April, about 10 days after our note on the Susser, 
out of which the latest controversy arose. The address in part, 

as given out from Berlin, is as follows: 
BERLEN, April 5, 1916. 
(By wireless to Sayvilic.) 


In the Reichstag Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg, in the most 
co msive speech he has delivered since the war began, derided the 
reports—calumniously circulated by the allies, he said—that Germany 


doom which 
the crucl and sanguinary 
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contemplated an attack npon the United States after the European war 
war ended, and had designs upon the territory of South American 
States, 

The chancellor, whose address was delivered to a crowded house, also 
spoke of the questions preeentns in relation to the principle of national- 
ity, considering the Polish, Lithuanian, IAvonlan, Belgian, and Flemish 
problems. Te insisted upon the necessity of guaranteeing the peace of 
Jurope after the war, and also of securing this result by giving to these 
races 8 of free evolution along the lincs of their natural in- 
diyidualities and mother tongues. 


“TOWARD A FUTURE OF LInkRTyY,” 


At the conclusion of his address the chancellor elicited great applause 
by saying: 

“The Spirit of union shall lead us, as it shall lead our children and 
grandchildren, through the struggles of thelr fathers, toward a future 
of strength and liberty." 

The chancellor began his address with a review of the military situ- 
nation. He said that since his last s h in the Reichstag the Dar- 
danelles enterprise had ended as a failure; that the Serbian campaign 
with the assistance of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, had been brought 
to a victorious conclusion, and that Montenegro and Albania likewise 
were now in the hands of Germany's allies; that the British attempt 
to relieve Kut-el-Amara, in Mesopotamia, had been vain; that the Rus- 
sians, although they had succeeded In occupying Erzerum with superior 
numbers, had found their advance checked by strong Turkish forces; 
that Itussian attacks against the front in East Galicia and Italian at- 
tacks against the Isonzo positions had been beaten back. Moreover, he 
said, the Russians had driven columns against the German lines, but 
their assaults had broken down before Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
and his * heroes.” 

The chancellor declared that the reports of the enemies of this nation 
that the German military force had been expended were erroneous, as 
the Verdun battle had 3 that where operations were prepared with 
great foresight and where the bravery of German troops was called 
into play one advantage after another had been obtained. He then ex- 
pressed the nation’s thanks to the soldiers and their leaders. 

Discussing attempts which he said were being made to starve Ger- 
many, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg continued: 

~ j understood that in 1915 our enemies would not give up this hope, 
but 1 do not understand how cool heads, after the experiences of 1915, 
ean cling to it. Our enomies forget that, thanks to the organizing 
powers of the whole nation, Germany is equal to the task of distribu- 
tion of food supplies. 


“ MORAL RESERVES” AGAINST STARVATION. 


“Our enemies forget that in cases in which there is a real shortage 
the German Nation is able to make use of moral reserves which en- 
able us to lower our standard of life, which has risen remarkably dur- 
What would t 


not been so favorable for many years previously. The 
was the worst of decades; nevertheless, the stocks of grain for bread- 
making not only would be suficient, but provided for a considerable re- 
serve with which to begin the new year. 

“We shall not run short of anything in the future, as we have not 
done in the past,“ he said 

The chancellor asserted that it was the Intention. of 8 
enemies to extend the war to the women and children of the nation by 
starving them, and that for this purpose Great Britain and her allies 
had interfered with the trade of neutrals. 

“The American note of November 5, 1915, gave an exact description 
of British violations of the nations’ laws,” he continued, “ but as far 
as I know it has not been answered up to this day. 

“No fair-minded neutral, no matter whether he favors us or not, can 
doubt our right to defend ourselves against this war pf starvation 
which is contrary to international law. No ove can ask us to permit 
our arms of defense to be wrested from our hands. We use them, and 
must use them. We respect legitimate rights of neutral trade and coni- 
merece, but we have a right to expect that this will be appreciated, and 
that our right and our duty be recognized—to use all means against 
this policy of starvation, which is a jeering Insult not only to all laws 
of nations, but also to the plainest duties of humanity.” 


“THERE MUST BE A NEW BELGIUM.” 


Amid profound silence and the deep attention of the whole house 
the chancellor turned to the Polish problem and to that of nationalities 
in general, saying: 

“Neither Germany nor A EEA ad A intended to touch the Polish 
uestion, but the fate of battles brought them in contact with it. Now 
is problem stands before the world and needs to be solved. German 
and N must and will solve it. History will not admit 
edd after such earthquakes things will ever become what they were 

ore, 

“After the war there must be a new Belgium. 

„ Formerly Poland was left in the hands of the tchinoynik [Russian 
police agent]. Even members of the Russian Duma have frankly ad- 
mitted that he ought not to return to the paca where Germans, Aus- 
8 sa Poles have honestly labored in the interests of this unfor- 

nate land. 

“Mr. Asquith also mentions the principle of nationality. If he puts 
himself in the ition of this unconquered and unconquerable adver- 
yar , can he reall suppose that Germany will ever of her own free will 

eliver into the hands of reactionar ussia the nations between the 

Baltic and the Volhynian swamps who have been freed by her and by 
her allies—no matter whether they are Poles or Lithoantans or Liyo- 
nians of the Baltic?” 


DENIES HOPE OF AMERICAN CONQUESTS. 

Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg protested vigorously against the report 
that Germany now or in the future contemplated aggression against the 
United States, 

“The latest offspring of the calumniating campaign directed against 
us,“ he , Is a report that after the end of this war we shall rush 
apaun the American Continent, and that we shall attempt to conquer 
Canada. 
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“This is the silliest of all the imputations invented against us. 
Equally silly are the reports that we contemplate the acquisition of any 
territory on American soil, as in Brazil, or in any American country 
whatsoever, 

“We fight for our existence and for our future. For Germany and 
not for space in a foreign country are Germany's sons bleeding and 
dying on the hattle ficld. Every one among us knows this, and it makes 
our hearts and nerves so strong, This moral force strengthens our will 
5 order not only to weather the storm, but also to achieve final 
victory.” 

The chancellor intimated that any suggestions of peace on the basis 
of the destruction of Prussian military power would make possible only 
one auswer—the German sword. 

Dr. yon Bethmann Hollweg turned to the subject of eventual condi- 
tions of peace after a brief reference to the entrance of Portugal into 
the war. He pointed out that in his speech of September 9 be had de- 
clared readiness to enter into discussion of peace, but that then, as now, 
Germany's enemies declined his offer. 

“Let us suppose I suggest to Mr. Asquith to sit down with me at a 
table and examine the possibilities of peace,” he continued, and Mr. 
Asquith begins with a claim of definitive and complete destruction of 
Prussia’s military power. The conversation wauld be ended before it 
began. To these peace conditions only one answer would be left, and 
this answer our sword must give. 


FUTURE SLAUGHTER BLAMED ON ALLIES, 


“lf our adversaries want to continue the slaughter of human beings 
and the devastation of Europe theirs will be the guilt, and we shall 
have to stand it as men.” 8 

The chancellor introduced a personal touch in the following passage: 

“When I was st at headquarters I stood with the Emperor at a 
place to which I had accompanied him one year per. The Em- 
peror remembered this and, deeply moved, pointed out the enormous 
changes that had taken place since that time. Then the Russians were 
on the ridge of the Carpathians. At Corlice we had just begun to break 
through the enemy's lines, and 1 powerful offensive had 
just been started. Now we are deep in Russia. 

“The British and French at that time had attacked Gallipoli, and 
were hoping to arouse the Balkuns against us. Now the Bulgarians 
stand firmly on our side, Then we were engaged in the defensive 
Champagne battle, and now, at the Emperor's word, the cannon re- 
sound in the Verdun battle. Deep gratitude to God, to the army, and 
to the nation filled the Emperor's heart. 


AIMS TO RESCUE PUROPE FROM CITAOR, 


“Our enemies wish to destroy united, free Germany,” the chancellor 
went on. They desire that Germany shall be again as weak as during 
past centuries, a prey of all Insts of domination of her neighbors, and 
the scapegoat of Europe, beaten back forever in the dominion of eco- 
nomic evolution, even after the war. That is what our enemies mean 
when they speak of definitive destruction of Prussia’s military power. 

“And what is our Intention’ ‘The sense and nim of this war is for 
us the creation of a Germany so firmly united, so strongly protected, 
that no one crer will fecl the temptation to annihilate us; that every 
one in the world will concede to us the right of free exercise of our 
peaceful endeavors. This Germany, and not the destruction of other 
races, is what we wish. Our alm is the lasting rescue of the European 
Continent, which is now shaken to its very foundation.” A 


SAYS PEACE MUST BR LASTING. 


Referring to the conditions which he wished to see prevail at the 
end of the war, the chancellor sald; 

b ts new Hurope in many respects can not resemble the past. The 
blood which has been shed will neyer be repaid and the wealth which 
bas been destroyed can only slowly be replaced. But whatever else 
this Europe may be it must be for the nations that inbabit it a Jand 
of peacefur labor. The peace which shall end this war shall be a last- 
ing peace. It must not bear the germ of new wars, but must provide for 
a peaceful arrangement of European questions.” 

he chancellor declared that England wished to see military opera- 
tions ended, but hoped then to continue the commercial war with re- 
doubled violence, adding : 

“First the British endeavor to destroy our military and then our 
economic policy, Everywhere there is brutal lust of destruction and 
of annihilation and domination, to cripple a nation of 70,000.00 


peo 

As to colonial questions, he quoted Bismarck to the effect that the 
fate of colonies was decided on the Continent. He asserted that Ger- 
many’s enemies were now actively engaged in inventing new for- 
mulas in order to maintain the spell of illusion, hatred, and deception 
which bound them, 

ALLIES’ “ LUST OF REVENGE,” 

“Of all the nations in the war,“ he continued, “only Germany has 
been threatened by her enemies and by their responsible spokesmen 
with annihilation, with partition of her realm, with destruction of her 
essential political and economic forces, no matter whether they cailed 
them Prussianism or militarism or barbarism. The forces which before 
the war bound together the anti-German coalition were lust of con- 

nest, lust of revenge, and jeatousy against German competition in 
the world's markets, During the war they have remained powerful 
with the Governments of our enemies in spite of all defeats. 

“This is still the object and aim of the war alike in St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd), Paris, and London. 

“To this we oppose that Germany in this war had only one aim, 
peg to defend herself, to maintain her existence, to hold her enemies 
back from the German frontiers, and whenever their lust of destruction 
had shown itself to drive them back as quickly as possible. 

“We did not want this war. We felt no desire to change our 
frontiers when the war began against our will. We threatened no 
nation with annihilation of her existence or with destruction of her 
national life.” 

“ LOVED PEACE MORE THAN ALL OTHERS.” 


The chancellor pointed out the roots of Germany's present strength, 


ng: 

“And what gives us this force to conquer and overcome the difficulties 
8 the interruption of our over-seas trade, and, on the front 
numerically superior enemies? Who can readily believe that greed ot 
land inspires our columns at Verdun and makes them accomplish every 
day new deeds of heroism or shall a nation which gave to the worla so 
many valued Intellectual and useful ts, which during 44 years loved 

ce more than all the others—shall this nation overnight be trans- 
‘ormed into barbarians and Huns? 
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No, gentlemen; these are the inventions of the evil conscience of 
those who are guilty of the war and are now fearing for their power 
and infiuence in thelr own countries.” 

With respect to the intentions of Germany in the case of Belgium, 
the speaker sald: 

“We must create real guaranties that Belgium never shall be a 
Franco-British vassal; never shall be used as a military or economic 
fortification against Germany. Also in this respect things can not be 
what my were before. Also here Germany can not sacrifice the op- 

ressed Flemish race, but must assure them sound evolution which cor- 
responds to their rich natural ts, which is based on their mother 
tongue and follows their national character. 

“We want neighbors that do not form coalitions against us, but with 
whom we collaborate and who collaborate with us to our mutual ad- 
vantage, Remembrance of the war will still echo in the sadly tried 
Belgian country, but we shall never allow that this will be a new 
source of wars—shall not allow it in our mutual interests.” 


On the Sth the President sent his answer to the German Gov- 
ernment, which is an acceptance of the German position, so long 
as the instructions to the submarine commanders as outlined 
above are respected, 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ANSWER TO GERMANY. 
WASHINGTON, May 8, 1916. 


The Amcrican ambassador in Berlin was instructed to-day by cable to 
deliver the following note to the German minister of foreign affairs: 

The note of the Imperial German Government under date of May 4, 
1916, has received careful consideration by the Government of the 
United States, It is especially noted, as in ting the p of the 
Imperial Government as to the future, that it ‘is prepa to do its 
utmost to confine the operations of the war for the rest of its duration 
to the fighting forces of the be rents’ and that it is determined to 
iin upon its commanders at sea the limitations of the recognized 
rales of international law upon which the Government of the United 
States has insisted. 

„Throughout the months which have elapsed since the Imperial Gov- 
ernment announced, on February 4, 1915, its submarine policy, now 
happily abandoned, the Government of the United States has been con- 
stantly guided and restrained by motives of friendship in its patient 
efforts to b to an amicable settiement the critical questions a 
from that policy. Accepting the Imperial Government's declaration o 
its abandonment of the policy which has so seriously menaced the good 
relations between the two countries, the Government of the United 
States will rely 7 a Sp fae ona execution henceforth of the now 
altered licy of the Impe Government, such as will remove the 

rincipal danger to an interruption of the good relations existing be- 
Preen the United States and Germany. 

“The Government of the United States feels it necessary to state that 
it takes it for granted that the Imperial German Government does not 
intend to imply that the maintenance of its newly announced policy ts 
fo any way contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the Government of the United States and any other bel- 
Hgerent Government, notwithstand the fact that certain pacers in 
og Imperial Government's note of fourth instant might appear to 

susceptible of that construction. In order, however, to avoid any 

ible misunderstanding, the Government of the United States notifies 
he Impérial Government that it can not for a moment entertain, much 
less discuss, a suggestion that respect by German naval authoritics for 
the rights of citizens of the United States upon the high seas should in 
any way or in the slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other Government affecting the rights of neu s and noncom- 
batants. Responsibility in such matters is single, not joint; absolute, 
not relative. 

" LANSING.” 


The State Department made the following statement for the 
public after the note was sent to Berlin: 
STATEMENT BY MR. LANSING. 


The greater part of the German answer is devoted to matters which 
this Government can not discuss with the German Government. The 
only questions cf right which can be discussed with that Government 
are those arising out of its action or out of our own, and in no event 
those questions which are the subject of diplomatic exchanges between 
the United States and any other country. 

The essence of the answer is that Germany ylelds to our representa- 
tions with regard to the rights of merchant ships and noncombatants 
on the h seas and engages to observe the recognized rules of inter- 
national law governing na val warfare in vane her submarines against 
merchant ships. So long as she lives up to this altered policy we can 
have no reason to quarre!t with her on that score, though the losses 
resulting from the violation of American rights by German submarine 
commanders o ting under the former policy will have to be settled. 

While our differences with Great Britain can not form a subject of 
discussion with Germany, it should be stated that in our dealings with 
the British Government we are acting as we are unduestionubly bound 
to act, in view of the explicit treaty 8 with that Govern- 
ment. We have treaty. ob tions as to the manner in which matters 
in dispute between tne two Governments are to be handled, We offered 
to assume mutually similar obligations with Germany, but the offer was 
declined, When, however, the subject in dispute is a continuing menace 
to American tives it is doubtful whether such obligations re y unless 
the menace is removed during the pendency of the proceedings. 

The treaty with the British Government referred to is the conven- 
tion negotiated by ex-Secretary Bryan under which the two nations 
agree that any dispute arising shall be submitted to an investigating 
commission for one year before entering into hostilities. An offer to 
enter into such a treaty with Germany t a request for informa- 
tion, but formal negotiations never were instituted. 


From the very beginning the encroachments of both belliger- 
ents upon the rights of neutrals upon the seas have been 
ominous. On the llth of January last I called attention of 
the country to this situation, at which time I submitted docu- 
ments of substantiation, (See Recorp, pp. 940-979.) On the 
following day I submitted the Lansing note, of date October 21, 
covering our contention with Great Britain. Later I submitted 
further documents touching interference with mails. 


On April 3 the press carried the following dispatches from 
Paris and London: 


SEIZURE OF LETTERS is DENTED BY ALLINS—OREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 
JUSTIFY DETENTION OF PARCHL-POST MATTER—CONTRABAND LS on- 
TAINED—RUBBER, METAL, SAUSAGES, AND ODD LOT OF OTHER MER- 
CHANDISE FOUND ON SHIPS. 

Paris, April 3. 


The French and British Governments, through thelr diplomatic 
representatives, to-day handed their joint memorandum to the Ameri- 
can and other neutral Governments, explaining thelr policy with re- 
gard to the examination of mail, in response to requests that such 
explanation be made to certain neutral powers. 

he note declares that the Government will, for the present, continue 
to abstain from seizing and confiscating on the seas genuine letter mail, 
but points out that the inviolability of mails stipulated by The Hague 
convention of 1907 in no way affects the allies’ right to examine and, if 
sence re occasion, to stop and seize merchandise disguised as mail matter 
n sacks, 

With regard to parcel mail the memorandum states that from the point 
of view of their right of examination and eventual seizure, merchan- 
dise shipped as mail in parcels has not and will not be treated difer- 
ently from merchandise shipped in any other way. 


Loxpon, April 3. 

The memorandum of the allies prepared by the French Government in 
answer to the ip oe of neutral countries with respect to the deten, 
tion of mails on shipboard has been 838 to the Governments of an 
the neutrals whose mails bave been 

The memorandum specifically denies that the allics copied or censored 
oe legitimate postal corr ndence. It discusses the number of ves- 
sels from which contraband has been removed. Examination of the 
Danish steamer Hellig Olav, which was taken into Kirkwall, has just 
been completed by the British authorities, but not in time for this case 
to be included in the memorandum, 

It is stated officially, however, that in the second-class malls carried 
——— any Olav were found considerable quantities of sample rubber 
gloves and dental rubber done up in newspapers. 

It also is stated that cereals, coffee, tea, cocon, sausages, condensed 
milk, soap, lard, olive oil, innumerable small packages of dried fruit 
and chocolate, and three large 2 of bacon were found in a later 

t. Four sheets of some metal, as yet unidentified, were discovered 
borween photo cardboards, 


ntercepted. 


DERIDES OUR MAIL PROTEST—-LONDON CHRONICLE POINTS TO LETTERS 
DESTROYED IN TORPEDOBD LINELS, 


{Special cable to the New York Times.] 


Loxvox, Tuesday, April J. 

Commenting on the French memorandum on the subject of inter- 
ference with the malis which has been sent in reply to the American 
Government protest—which memorandum has been fully approved by 
the British Government—the Datiy Chronicle says: 

* Duri 1915 the central powers sank.12 mail-carrying liners with- 
out warning. They sent ruthlessly to the bottem not only parcels 
post, but also letters which The Hague Convention declared inviolable: 
7 0 here, where they had legal pone of protest, none of the neutral 

vernments bas in any single Instance sent a protest against the de- 
struction of their letters to the central powers, 

“Why should Germany have been allowed without objection to steal 
a horse and we be criticized for looking over the hedge?" 


On the next day the press carried the following dispatches 
from London, Berlin, Petrograd, and Washington: 


BRITISH BLOCKADE TAKES DRASTIC FORM——NEW ODER, APPLYING CON- 
TINUOUS VOYAGE TO CONDITIONAL CONTRABAND, PROVES RETKOACTIVE— 
MILLIONS TIED UP IN CARGOES—SHIPPERS PIND ON EVA OF TRIAL TITBY 
MUST ALTER THEIR DEFENSE BEFORE PRIZE COURT. 

: Lonpon, April 4. 
resentatives of owners of conditional contraband cargoes awaiting 
adjudication in the prize court must at the last moment entirely change 
their defense, as thelr legal advisers have reached the conclusion that 
the British order in council of March 30 last is definitely retroactive. 

Since Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary, informed the 
State Department at Washington in his note of February 10, 1915, that 
the British Government did not apply the doctrine of continuous voyage 
to conditional contraband, except on goods consigned to order to an 
unknown consignee or to a consignee within enemy Memor millions 
of dollars worth of conditional contraband has been shipped from the 
United States to neutral ports. 

In cases. where seizures were made the attorneys for the owners of 
goods had prepared their defense, relying on this statement, oo 
with the fact that the order in council of October 29, 1914, definitely 
ratified article 85 of the declaration of London, which provided that 
the doctrine of continuous voyage was not applicable to conditional 
contraband. Acting on Sir Edward Grey's statement, coupled with the 
above order in council, the State Department at Washington advised 
American shippers that they could send cargoes to neutral ports con- 
signed to neutral consignees. 

At the same time the attorneys for the American meat packers in- 
formed the State Department that they intended to continue shipments 
to neutral ports under this doctrine, 

Meantime Mang conditional contraband cargoes were seized, the most 

eh was the case of the American steamer Joseph W. 


treatment as absolute contraband. 

The full extent of the blow was not realized, howerer, until the 
English attorneys retained to appear in the prize court informed their 
American colleagues that their outlined defense must be dropped, as the 
88 of the new order in council were clearly retroactive. The 

55 Department at Washington has been informed of this interpre- 
tation. 
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On account of an unfinished case of a Swedish vessel the eed eourt 
mo 


to-day postponed consideration of the American cases until 


UPHOLDS CHINA SEIZURES—BRITAIN REFUSES TO RELEASH TEUTONS AND 
f TURKS TAKAN FROM LINER. 
WASHINGTON, April 4, 1916. 

Great Britain's refusal to release the 38 Germana, Austrians, and 
Turks taken from the American steamer China near Shanghai was re- 

vod to-day at the State Department and be given out for publi- 
cation later. 

The British note is understood to insist on the right of that Govern- 
ment to seize enemy subjects returning to take part in the war. 

This, it is understeod, the United States is poai to vigorously 
dispute. The intention of the State Department is to demand the un- 
conditional release of the prisoners according to many precedents. 


DUTCH MAIL IS SEIZED—POSTAL MATTER TAKEN FROM TWO SHIPS BOUND 

Ton NEW YORK. 
BERLIN, April 4, 1916. 
(By wireless to Sayville.) 

Dispatches from The Hague state that the Duteh steamships Zaanaijk 

and Veendijk bound for New York, were compelled to leave al their 

mail in England. Similar action. it is said, was the case of the 
Tobora, which was on the way to Batavia. 


The Tabora, a German steamship, was held in port at Dar-er-Sallaam, 
oe 5 Africa, after the outbreak of the war, and apparently has 
n seize 


rrow. 


COPENHAGEN, April 4, 1916. 

The United Steamship Co. has received a cable that the British 
authorities have seize) the letter post of the Scandinavian-American 
liner Frederick V111, leav Kirkwall Tuesday for New York. 

The Berlinkske Tidende, an editorial, says that the seizure of the 
letter post is surely not in accordance with The Hague conventions and 
rules, and declares that the explanation given by tbe allles that such 
seizures are only intended to prevent smuggling is, in the present case, 
unintelligible, because the Frederick VIII was bound westward. 


DEMAND FOOD OF GERMANS—-PEOPLE RIOT IN RUSSIAN TOWNS OCCUPIED BY 


INVADERS. 
PETROGRAD, April 4, 1916. 


According to information received from Dvinsk, serious food riots are 
taking plave in Russian towns now occupied by the German Army. 

It is reported from Vilkomir that a hungry mob, having plundered the 
ope in vain for bread, marched to German military headquarters and 
besieged the commandant, clamoring for food. On be informed that 
nothing could be done to help them, the population became furious and 
hurled cobbiestones at the commandant and his staff. 

A street battie eusued between the mob and German patrols, in which 
a considerabie number were killed or wounded. 


Ten days later, April 13, our State Department made public 
its correspondence with the British foreign oflice regarding the 
British enemy trading act of December 23: 

[From the New York Times.] 

The United States, in Mr. Lansing'’s communication of January 25, 
did not formally protest the act, but expressed the fear that it was 
“pregnant with possibilities of undue interference with American 
trade,“ and reserved the right to protest against its geo rags to 
persons domiciled in the United States, even if of belligerent nationality. 

L Worthington Evans, ere a Sir Edward Grey, admitted that 
the British Government had no right to . even regarding Great 
Britain's enemies domiciled in the United States, but insisted that the 
act was Intended to exercise rights of British sovereignty ony over 
those residents within its jurisdiction. The British reply admits fur- 
ther that the old 3 of the domicile is extended to the principle 
of nationality in termining permissible commerce. but adds that the 
act was so ed as to allow discretion that would work to prevent 
injury to neutrals. The rights of neutrals, says the British note, will 
be carefully looked after. 

Mr. Lanstug's note is the first instance in the correspondence grow- 
ing out ot the wur in which ess is mentioned. Speeches in Con- 
gress on the restrictive tendency of British regulations were made be- 
fore the note was dispatched, and Mr. Lansing, in setting forth the 
position of the Government, says it is the feeling of the American 
people and of Congress. 

TEXT OF LANSING’S NOTE. 


Secretary Lansing's note to Ambassador W. H. Page at London, di- 
rone him to bring the matter to the attention of Sir Edward Grey, is 
as follows : 

82 — neue Ant * cp one ci f 5 

25 ment bas given consideration to enemy act, approved 
December 23 last, the apparent object of which is to prevent a thin 
doing business in the United Kingdom from trading with the enemies of 
Great Britain or persons having enemy association in any other part of 
the world, and (he department has reached the conclusion that this act 
is prema nt with possibilities of undue interference with American 
trade if in fact such interference is not now being practiced. 

“As it is an opinion generally beld in this country, in which this 
Government shares, that the act has been framed without a 
regard for the right of persons domiciled in the United States, * 
they be American citizens or subjects of countries at war with Great 
Britain, to carry on trade with persons in belligerent countries, and that 
the exercise of this right may be subject to denial cr abridgement in the 
course of the enforcement of the act, the Government of the United 
States is constrained to express to His ty's Government the grave 
apprehensions which are entertained on this subject by this Govern- 
ment, by the Congress, and by traders domiciled in the United States. It 
is, therefore, necessary to bring these views to the attention of Sir 
Edward Grey, and to present to him a formal reservation, on the part 
of this Government, of the right to protest against the application of 
this act, in so far as it affects the trade of the United States, and to con- 
test the legallty or rightfuiness of Imposing restrictions upon the free- 
dom of American trade in this manner, “Das 8 

NSING, 


The 
London to Sir 


GREAT BRITAIN’S REPLY. 


The reply of the British Government was delivered to Ambassador 
Page for the Britixb secretary of state of foreign affairs by L. Worth- 
ington Evans, as follows: 


FORBIGN OFFICE, FOREIGN TRADE DEPARTMENT, 
Lancaster House, St. dames, S. W., Fo ary 46, 1010. 

Yorr Excetiency. I have the honor to acknowledge the rece of 
your excellency’s note of the 26th ultimo relative to the possible effects 
of the trading with the enemy (extension of powers) act, 1915, on 
United States commerce. 

The act was framed with the object of bringing British trade with 
the enemy regulations into greater harmony with those adopted by 
the French Government since the commencement of the war by apply- 

in some degree the test. of nationality in the determination of 
enemy character in addition to the old test of domicile, which ex- 
perience bas shown can not provide a sufficient basis under modern 
commercial conditions for measures intended to deprive the enemy of 
all assistance, direct or indirect, from national resources. 

His pear 40 Government realized, however, that the application 
of this principle to its fullest extent, while entirely legitimate and in 
accordance with the practice of other countries might, if applied at 
the present time to commercial activities as widespread as those of 
pc — subjects, involve avoidable inconvenience and loss to innocent 

ers. 

They were careful, therefore, in devising the necessary legislation 
not only to avoid any definition which would impose enemy status 
upon al l arrives of enemy nationality and associations, but also to tuke 
powers of discrimination which would enable them to apply the purely 
commercial restrictions contemplated only in regard to those persons 
from whom it was necessary in British interests to withhold the 
facilities afforded by British resources. 

His y's Government have, therefore, abstained from 
of action admittedly within tbeir hts as belligerents, which is not 
only the existing practice of the neh Government, but in strict 
accordance with the doctrine openly avowed by maay other States to 
be the basis upon which their trading with the enemy regulations 
would be founded in the event of war, and bave confined themselves 
to acre gers Sy piece of purely domestic iegislation empowering them ‘to 
restrict activities and trade of persons under British jurisdiction 
in such a manner and to such an extent as may seem to them to be 
ne in the national interest. 

His Majesty's Government readily admits the right of persons of 
any nationality, resident in the United States, to engage in legitimate 
commercial transactions with any other persons. They can not admit, 
however, that this right can in any way limit the right of other 
Governments to restrict the commercial activities of their nationals 
in any manner which may seem desirable to them by the imposition 
of 233 nud penalties which are operative solely upon persons 
un their jurisdiction 

In claiming this right, which appears to them to be inherent in 
sovereignty and national independence, bis Majesty's Government do- 
sires to assure the United States Government that will exercise it 
with every ble care to ayoid injury to neutral commerce, and they 
venture to think that the voluntary limitation of their powers by the 
terms of the trading with the enemy (extension of powers) act, 1915, 
is evidence of their desire and Intention to act with the greatest pos- 
sible consideration for neutral intcrests. 

I have, ete, 


a course 


L. WORTHINGTON EVANS, 
For the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, Germany contends that we are not as rigid in 
our insistence that England respect international law as we 
are with Germany. The two cases are not parallel, as one 
concerns life while the other concerns property. However, it 
must be understood that this country will be compelled to deal 
with Great Britain sooner or later, The two issues can not nuw 
be combined. Each must stand upon its own footing. 

The seriousness of the German controversy, involving more 
than property rights, as it goes to destruction of life, must 
not cause this country to overlook the inevitable conflict that 
must be adjusted with Great Britain. Great Britain has been 
able to use the world war as an emergency occasion to tighten 
her grip upon the maritime world. She has not forfeited an 
advantage, but has constantly increased her profit on the seas, 
using the war as an excuse. The United States will become 
a sea power. That is our destiny. Every step in this direction 
will be eontested by the “mistress of the sea.” Nothing is 
clearer than this inevitable consequence, as substantiated by 
this last note of April 24, the official reply to our note of six 
months and three days ago. The two should be studied to- 
gether, The first is found on page 1063 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconb. I here append its answer, the latest English pro- 
nouncement : 

THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
British EMBASSY, 
Washington, April 25, t6. 


Sm: I have the honor, in obedience to instructions received from 
Sir Edward Grey, His esty’s principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, to transmit to you herewith a memorandum embodying the re- 
ply to the representations of your Government in rd to restrictions 
on trade, which were communicated to Sir Edward Grey in Mr. Page's 
note of November 5 last, in pursuance to your instructions dated 


21. 
I have, etc., Ceci, Sprrnc-Ticez. 
UInclosure. ] 
MEMORANDUM. 


communication addressed by the United States Ambassador in 
. Grey on the 5th November, 1915, has received the 
careful attention of His Majesty's Government, in consultation with 
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their allies the French Government, and His Majesty's Government 
have now the honor to make the following repi 


iy: 

2. The first section (paragraphs 3-15) of the United States note re- 
lates to cargoes detained by the British authorities in order to prevent 
them from reaching an enemy destinati 
United States Government is summarized in 9 33, to the effect 
that the methods sought to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and 
use evidence of enemy destination of cargoes bound for neutral ports 
Jae 1 — a contraband character upon such cargoes are without 

ustification, 

3. The wording of this summary suggests that the basis of the com- 
plaint of the United States Government is not so much that the * 
ments intercepted by the naval forces were really intended for use in 
the neutral countries to which they were dispatched as that the dis- 
patch of goods to the enemy countries has been frustrated by metehods 
which have not been employed by belligerent nations in the past. It 
would seem to be a fair reply to such a contention that new devices for 
dispatching e to the enemy must be met by new methods of apply- 


ing the fundamental and acknowledged principle of the right to inter- 
cept such trade. 
4. The question whether the exercise of the right of search can be 


restricted to search at sea was dealt with in Sir E. Grey's note of the 
7th January, 1915, and His Majesty’s Government would again draw 
attention to the facts that information has constantly reached them of 
attempts to conceal contraband intended for the enemy in innocent 
packa and that these attempts can only be frustrated by examina- 
tion of the ship and cargo in port. Similarly, in Sir E. Grey's note of 
the 10th Weptuary, 1915, it was pointed out that the size of modern 
steamships, and their capacity to navigate the waters where the allied 
patrols have to operate, whatever the conditions of the weather, fre- 
quently render it a matter of extreme danger, if not of impossibility, 
even to board the vessels, unless they are taken into calm water for the 
purpose. It is unnecessary to repeat what was said in that note. 

here is nothing that His Majesty's Government could withdraw or 
that the experience of the officers of the allied fleets has tended to show 
was inaccurate. 

5. When visit and search at sea are possible, and when a search can 
be made there which is sufficient to secure belligerent rights, it may be 
admitted that it would be an unreasonable hardship on merchant ves- 
sels to compel them to come into port, and it may well be believed that 
maritime nations bave hesitated to modify the instructions to their 
nayal officers that it is at sea that these operations should be carried 
out and that undue deviation of the vessel from her course must be 
avoided. That, however, does not affect the fact that it would be im- 
possible under the conditions of modern warfare to confine the rights of 
visit and search to an examination of the ship at the place where she is 
encountered without surrendering 2 fundamental belligerent right. 

6. The effect of the size and seaworthiness of merchant vessels upon 
their search at sea is essentially a technical arenes and accordingly 
His Majesty’s Government have thought it well to submit the report of 
the board of naval experts, quoted by the United States ambassador in 
paragraph 7 of this note, to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe for his observa- 
tions. The unique experience which this officer has gained as the result 
of more than 18 months in command of the grand fleet renders his 
opinion of peculiar valne, His report is as follows: 

“It is undoubtedly the case that the size of modern vessels is one 
of the factors which renders search at sea far more difficult than in 
the days of smaller vessels. So far as I know it bas never been con- 
tended that it is necessary to remove every package of a ship's cargo 
to establish the character and nature of her trade, ete..; but it must 
be obvious that the larger the vessel and the greater the amount of 
cargo, the more difficult does examination at sea become, because more 
Poets must be removed. 

“This difficulty is much enhanced by the practice of conecaling con- 
traband in bales of hay and passengers’ luggage, casks, cte., and this 
procedure, which has undoubted! m carried out, necessitates the 
actnal removal of a deal of cargo for examination in suspected 
cases. This removal can not be carried out at sea except in the very 
finest weather. 

„Further, in a large ship the greater bulk of the eargo renders it 
easier to conceal contraband. especially such valuable metals as nickel, 
bE pg 5 can easily be stowed in places other than the holds 
Ofen large ship. 

*I entirely dispute the contention, therefore, advanced in the 
American note, that there is no difference between the search of a 
ship of 1,000 tons and one of 20,000 tons. I am sure that the fallacy 
of the statement must be apparent to anyone who bas ever carried out 
such a search at sea. 

“There are other facts, however, which render it necessary to bring 
vessels info port for search. The most important is the manner in 
which those in command of German submarines, in entire disregard 
of international law and of their own prize regulations, attack and sink 
merchant vessels on the high seas, neutral as well as British. without 
visiting the ship and therefore without any examination of the cargo. 
This procedure renders it unsafe for a neutral vessel which is being 
examined by officers from a British ship to remain stop on the 
high seas, and it is therefore in the interests of the neutrals them- 
selves that the examination should be conducted in port. 

“The German preetice of misusing United States passports in order 
to prems a safe conduct for military persons and agents of enemy 
nationality makes it necessary to examine closely all suspected persons. 
and to do this effectively necessitates bringing the ship into harbor.” 

T. Sir Jobn Jellicoe goes on to say: 

“The difference between the British and the German procedure is 
that we have acted in the way which causes the least discomfort to 
neutrals. Instead of sinking neutral ships engaged in trade with the 
enemy, as the Germans have done in so many cases in direct con- 
travention of article 113 of their own Nayal Prize Regulations, 1909, 
in which it is laid down that the commander Is only justified in de- 
ah (ad a neutral ship which has been captured if— 

„a) She is liable to condemnation, an 

“(b) The bringing in might expose the warship to danger or imperil 
the success of the operations in which she is engaged at the time— 
“we examine them, giving as ttle inconvenience as modern naval 
conditions will allow, sending them into port only where this becomes 
necessary. 

“It must be remembered, however, that it is not the allies alone 
who send a percentage of neutral vessels into port for examination, 
for it is common knowledge that an naval vessels, as stated in 


paragraph 19 of the American note, ‘ seize and bring into German ports 
neutral vessels bound for Seandinavian and Danish ports.“ 


on, and the complaint of the- 


“As cases in point, the interception by the Germans of the American 
oil tankers Llama and Piaturia in August last may be mentioned. 
Both were bound to America from Sweden and were taken into Swine- 
munde for examination.” 

8. The French Ministry of Marine shares the views expressed by Sir 
J. Jellicoe on the question of search at sea, and has added the follow- 
ing statement: 1 

La pratique nayale, telle qu'elle existait autrefois et consistant A 
visiter Jes navires en mer, méthode qor nous a léguée l'ancienne marine, 
ne s'adapte plus aux conditions de la navigation actuelle. Améri- 
cans ont pressenti son Insuffisance et ont prévu la nécessité de lui en 
substituer une plus eficace. s les Instructions données par le 
Département de la Marine américaine, du 20 juin, 1898, aux crolseurs 
des Etats-Unis, on trouve déjà la preseription suivante: 

“ Si ces derniers [les papiers de bord] indiquent de la contrebande 
de guerre, le navire dovra etre saisi: sinon, II sera laissé libre, à moins 
qu'en raison de pulssants moiifes de suspicion, une visite plus minu- 
tieuse raisse devoir être exigée.” (Navy Department, General, No. 
492, “ Instruction to Blockading Vessels and Cruisers,” paragraph 13.) 

“Tout méthode doit se modifier en tenant compte transforma- 
tions subies pat le matériel que les hommes cnt à leur disposition, a 
la condition de rester une méthode humaine et civilisée. 

„L'Amirauté francaise estime qu’aujourd’hui un navire. pour être 
visité, doit être dérouté sur un port toutes les fois que l'état de la 
mer, la nature, le poids, le volume, | arrimage de ia cargaison suspecte, 
cn même temps que l'obscurité et l'absence de précision des papiers de 
bord, rendent la visite en mer pratiquement impossible ou ngereuse 
pour le navire visité, 

“Au contraire, lorsque les circonstances inverses existent, la visite 
doit être faite en mer. 

“Le déroutement est également nécessaire et justifié, lorsque, le 
navire neutre entrant dans la zone ou Je voisinage des hostilités, (1) il 
importe, dans l'intérêt même du navire neutre, d'éviter à ce dernier 
une série d'arrêts ct de visites successives et de faire établir, une fois 
pour toutes, son caractère inoffensif et de lui permettre ainsi de com 
tinner librement sa route san étre molesté; et (2) le belligêrant, dans 
son droit de légitime défense, est fondé à exercer une surveillance par- 
tienliére sur les navires inconnus qui circulent dans ces parages," 

9. The question of the locality of the search is. however, one of 
secondary importance. In the view of His Majesty's Government the 
right of a belligerent to intercept contraband on its way to his enemy 
is fundamental and incontestable, and ought not to be restricted to 
intercepting contrabaud which uappens to be accompanied on board 
the ship by proof sufficient to condemn it. What is essential is to de- 
termine whether or not the goods were on their way to the enemy. If 
they were, 2 belllgerent is ontltled to detain them, and having regard 
to the nature of the struggle in which the allies are engaged they are 
compelled to take the most effectual steps to exercise that right. 

10. The United States note then passes to the subject of the pro- 
cedure in the prize courts, and msiutains that courts of prize have 
hitherte been bound, by well-established and long-settled practice, to 
consider at the first hearing only the ship's papers and documents and 
the answers to the standing interrogatories, and to exclude all other 
evidence unless and until an order has been made for “ further proof.” 
Attention Is drawn to the fact that the above practice, which had been 
followed by the Britisi prize courts for over a century, and also by the 

rize courts of the United States, was changed by the prize court rules 
sued by His Majesty's Government at the outbreak of the present war. 
Upon this matter His Majesty's Government have to point out that they 
recognized some years ago that modern conditions had rendered the old 
rules obsolete, and new rules had been prepared under the guidance 
and supervision of the late Lord Gorell, whose experience as president 
of the admiralty division of the high court of justice rendered him well 
qualified to deal with the subject. Twenty months“ experience of the 
working of the new rules in the prize court has served to show the 
utility of the changes. 

11. It may further be pointed out that the practice and procedure 
adopted in prize courts are not settled or regulated by international 
law, but they are determined by cach nation for itself. The procedure 
described in the United States note was gradually evolved in the 
Pritish courts, and, though it was adopted by the United States, it 
has never been followed In the prize courts of France or of any other 
continental nation, nor does the fact that the United States followed 
the British practice prevent Great Britain or any other of the allied 
nations from introducing such changes in the procedure as modern 


1 UNAUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF PARAGRAPH 8 OF THE BRITISH 
MEMOLKANDUM,. 


Naval practice, as it formerly existed, consisting in searching ships 
on the high seas, a method handed down to us by the old navy, is no 
longer adaptable to the conditions of navigation at the present day. 
Americans have anticipated its insnfficiency and have foreseen the ne- 
cessity of substituting some more effective method. In the Instructions 
issued by the American Navy Department under date of June 20, 1898, 
to the crnisers of the United States the following order is found 
(clause 13): 4 

It the latter (the ship's papers) show contraband of war, the ship 
should be seized; if not she should be set free, unless by reason of 
strong grounds for suspicion a further search should secm to be 
requisite.” 

Every method must be modified having regard to the modifications 
of materiat which men have at their disposal on condition that the 
method remains humane and civilized. 

The French Admiralty considers that to-day a ship, in order to be 
searched, shonld be brought to 1 port whenever the state of the sea, 
the nature, weight, volume, and stowage of the suspect cargo, as well 
as the obscurity and lack of precision of the ship's papers, render search 
at sea practically impossible or dangerous for the ship searched. 

On the other band, when the contrary circumstances exist the search 
Should be made at sea. 

Bringing the ship into part is also necessary and justified when, the 
neutral vesse; having entered the zone or vicinity of hostilities, (1) 
it is a questien, in the interests of the neutral ship herself, of avoiding 
for the latter a series of stoppages and successive visits anl of estab- 
lishing once for all her innocent character and of permitting her thus 
to continue her voyage freely and without being molested; anil (2), 
the belligerent. within his rights of legitimate defense, is entitled to 
exercise special vigilance over unknown ships which circulate in these 
waters, 
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circumstances may call for. International law on! mires that the 
ractice in prize courts of the belligerent nation should afford a falr 
ring to all claims put forward by neutrais, and sbould enable the 
court to arrive at a just conclusion upon the evidence. Subject to 
that condition, each nation may regulate the practice to be followed 
in its prize courts. As an instance, the recent Italian decree of 30th 
May, 1915, may be quoted in article 6, of which it is enacted that the 
pan court “will draw up rules of procedure for its future 3 
he divisien of prize-court proceedings into two distinet phases, the 
first hearing and the hearing on further proof, under the early British 
and American practice was merely a rule of procedure, Similarly the 
exclusion of extraneous evidence until the making of an order for 
further proof was only a rule of procedure. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment were therefore not only at liberty but felt bound to alter these 
rules so soon as they were advised that the rules were obsolete and 
might work Injustice. 

12. The old practice and procedure bad become archaic in form and 
belonged to days long before the modern improvements in legal pro- 
cedure were devel „ days when, for instance, the parties interested 
were prevented from giving any evidence as witnesses in actions which 
affected their rights. The alterations in the prize-court practice and 
rules were conceived and made in the spirit of those improvements. 
The objects with which the old practice was abolished were to prevent 
delay, to eliminate technicalities, and to enable the parties to prove 
all the true and material facts, and to place their respective cases 
et 4 before the court. 

13. Moreover, it must be remembered that the conditions under which 
goods are conveyed by sea from one country to another have completely 
changed. In the days when the old rules were developed the ship's 
papers were a safe and satisfactory guide as to the nature and desti- 
nation of the cargo. If the ship's papers had not indicated the true 
object and purpose of the consignment, the consignee would have been 
uncertain what to do with the goods when they arrived, and the com- 
mercial transaction would have been hampered, for there were in 
those days no fast mails or tel h cables by which supplemen 
information could be conveyed. ere were no ship's Papers, or if 
they obviously were not genuine, it was a ground for condemnation. 
When there was no reason to doubt them, the court could safely 
take the papers as indicating the real transaction. 3 s the con- 


; the pape 
and complete, — they may have been prepared with the express pur- 
jose of conceall 
g papers would not, however, occasion any 5 in eee TA 
o the 


ticable; Indeed, the system of attributing to the ship's the 
character of final and conclusive proof upheld in the United States 
note would encourage shippers of contraband to falsify the papers, as 


real 
fully the dispatch of 2 with an enemy destination is contrived, the 
more ä 


be ready to forego the right of capture of goods on 
enemy 8 where such destination was not disclosed by the 


ship's pape ship. 
which Wuzted States naval officers found even as early as 1862 in com- 
ying with the old rule is illustrated by the quotation from Lord 
in connection with the case of 
the Mayicienne, one of the cases which is dealt with in the 98 
to this note, in which he drew attention to the habit of the United 
States cruisers of seizing vessels on the chance that something might 
3 be discovered ex post facto which would prevent the captors 
om being condemned to pay damages. 

15. The contention advanced the United States Government in 
paragraph 9 of their note, that effect of this new procedure is to 
subject traders to risk of loss, delay, and e so great and so bur- 
densome as practically to destroy much the export trade of the 
United States to neutral countries in a a is not borne out by the 
official statistics published in the United States nor by the reports of 
the Department of Commerce. he first nine months of 1915 may be 
taken as a period when the war conditions must bave been known to all 
those engaged in commerce in the United States of America, and when 
any injurious effects of K court procedure would have been 
recognized. During that period the exports from the United States of 
America to the three Scandinavian countries and Holland, the group of 
neutral countries whose imports have been most affected by the naval 
operations of the allies and by the procedure re Sp in their prize 
courts, amounted to $274,037 as compared wi 126,763,000 in 
the correspending period of 1913. Tt is useless to take into account 
the corresponding figures of 1914, because of the dislocation of trade 
caused by the outbreak of war, but taking the prewar months of 1914, 
the figures for 1913, 1914, and 1915 were as follows: 


ey gb AT RE ORS ie he Rabe ces eats a te eS pore $97, 480, 000 
LE Yt SR SA OREN, — — — — 88, 132, 000 
%S ERE SELES SA SOE BE LER IS 234, x 


16. In the face of such figures it seems impossible to cy A the 
contention that the new prize-court procedure in Great Britain bas 
practically destroyed much of the 1 te trade of the United States to 
neutral countries in Europe, and the inference is sui ted that if com- 
plaints have been made to the administration of Washington by would-be 
exporters, they cmanated not from persons who desired to engage in 
genuine commeree with the neutral countries but from those who de- 
sired to dispatch goods to the enemy under cover of a neutral destina- 
tion, and who found it more difficult to conceal the real facts from 
the prize courts under the new procedure. 

17. At this point it would have been opportune to introduce a reply 
to the contention that appears at first sight to be advanced in para- 
graph 13 of the United States note that Great Briain, while interfering 
with foreign trade, uns Increased her own with neutral countries adja- 
cent to Germany, but this Is rendered unnecessary by the explanation 

ven by Mr. Page at the time that he cere ey the note and since con- 

rmed by a statement given out to the press at Washington that no 
such meaning is to,be attributed to the ragraph, Moreover, the sub- 
ject has been dealt with in the note which Sir E. Grey sent to Mr, 


Page on the 18th of August last and again in the note given to the 
9 ni e by the British Ambassador at Washington on the 
0 mber. 

18. The next passage in the United States note (par. 14) relates 
to the principle of noninterference with goods intended to become 
incorporated in the mass of merchandise for sale in a neutral country, 
or, as it Is more commonly known, with goods intended to be incor- 
8 in the “common stock” of the country. The United States 
sovernment urge with some force that trade statistics are not by them- 
Selves conclusive in establishing an enemy destination, and that such 
statistics require careful 8 On the other hand, the mere fact 
that goods, no matter of what description or in what quantities, are 
ostensibly destined to form part of the common stock of a neutral 
country can not be rded as sufficient evidence to prove their inno- 
cence or to gany the assertion that any br to raise questions 
as to their ulterior destination is unwarranted an inguisitorial. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that large quantities of supplies have 
since the war broke out parea to our enemy through neutral ports, 
It was patars out in Sir Grey's note of the 17th of July, 1915, that 
it would be mere affectation to regurd some of those ports as offering 
facilities only for the commerce of the neutral country in which the: 
are situated. They have, in fact, been the main avenues through whi 
supplies have reached the enemy from all 8 of the world. In the 
case of goods consigned to these ports the ships’ papers convey no 
suggestion as to their ultimate destination, and every device which 
ingenuity can suggest or which can be contrived by able and anscrupu- 
lons agents is resorted to for the 3 of giving te carefully organ- 
ized arrangements for supplying the enemy t appearance of genuine 
transactions with a neutral country. His Majesty's Government can 
not bring themselves to believe that it is the desire of the United States 
Government that traffic of this kind should be allowed to proceed with- 
out hindrance 

19. The question whether ds dispatched to a neutral port were 
intended to become part of the mass of merchandise for — ag in that 
country Is one of fact. Quite apart from the conclusions suggested by 
the figures, there is a consi le body of evidence that many of the 

which have been shipped to neutral ports during the war were 
never intended to become part of the common stock of that country, 
but were earmarked from the beginn for reexport to the enemy 
countries. If they had been intended to form rt of the common 
stock they would have been available for use in that country; yet at 
one time in the early days of the allies’ efforts to ay a the 
commerce of the enemy, when they found it necessary to hold up cer- 
tain ye ea of eotton on their way to Sweden, it transpired that 
though quays and the warehouses of Gothenburg were congested 
— cotton, there was none available for the use of the spinners in 

en. : 

20. Confirmation of the fact that many of the shipments to neutral 
ports were never intended to become perf of the common stock of the 
country is also to be found in some of the contracts which have come 
to light since the policy of intercepting all commodities on their way 
to or from the enemy country was introduced. One of those which has 
been disclosed is a contract with a firm in Germany for the sale of no 
less than 50,000 bales of cotton linters at a price which was about 
double that which linters were fetching in any other country than 
Germany. The whole quantity was to be shipped to neutral ports. 
Various shipments made under this contract have been beld and 
in all cases the goods were ship; with papers and under 88 


Im r of cotton linters, and it certainly would 
tain that, because the ship's ee aot 


22. Similarly, several of the shipments which the allied naval forces 
are now obliged to intercept consist of goods for which there is in 
normal circumstances no sale in the importing country, and it has 
already been pointed out in a recent decision in the Britist prize court 
that rule about incorporation in the common stock of a neutral 
country can not apply to such goods. he same line was taken in 
sona D the decisions in the United States prize courts during the 

v var, 

23. In the presence of facts such as those indicated above, the United 
States Government wili, it is believed, agree with His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment tbat no belligerent could in m rn times submit to be bound 
by a rule that no s could be seized unless they were accompanied 
b, papere which established their destination to an enemy country, and 
tha all detentions of ships and goods must uniformly be based on 
proofs obtained at the time of seizure. To press any such theory is 
tantamount to asking that all trade between neutral ports sh be 
free, and would thus render nugatory the exercise of sea power and 
destroy the pressure which the command of the sea enables the allies 
to Impose upon their enemy. 

24. It is, of course, inevitable that the exercise of belligerent rights 
at sea, however reasonably exercised, must inconvenience neutral trade, 
and great pressure Is being pur upon the United States Government to 
urge the technical theory that there should be no interference at all 
with goods sting between neutral ports, and thus to frustrate the 
measures which the allies have taken to intercept commerce on Its way 
te or from the enemy. It may not be out of place to recall that the 
osition is somewhat similar to that which arose in the United States 

the war between the North and the South. All students of inter- 
national law and of military history are aware that the blockade of the 
Southern -States was the most important engine of pressure possessed 
by the North, and that it was on the point being rendered ineffective 
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through the use of blockade runners of neutral ports of access. It is 
well known that the United States Government took immediate steps to 
stop such trade, and that the United States Supreme Court extended 
the doctrine of continuous voyage so as to cover all cases where there 
wee ap: intention to break the blockade by whatever means, direct or 
ndirect, 

25. The configuration of the European coast is such as to render 
neutral ports the most convenient for the passage of German commerce, 
and just as it was essential to the United States in the Civil War to 
prevent their blockade from being nullified by the use of neutral ports 
of access, so it is essential to the allied powers to-day to see that the 
measures which they are taking to intercept enemy commerce shall 
not be rendered sae | by the use of similar ports. The instructions 
issued by Mr. Seward during the Civil War show that he regarded the 
continuance of the blockade against the Southern States as absolutely 
vital, and he repeatedly instructed American representatives abroad to 
assure foreign governments that, while he was fully alive to the t 
inconveniences caused by the ae off of the supplies of cotton from 
Europe, yet he could not, as American Secretary of State, “ sacrifice 
the Union for cotton.” The American representatives in Europe in 
their published reports again and again expressed the opinion that, 
whatever might be the policy of the Government, the N of Europe 
would never consent to side with the power that upheld very against 
the 3 which represented freedom. Their opinion was entirel 
justified by the result, and in fact neither the French nor the Englis 
Governments took any decided steps toward breaking the blockade, 
in spite of the tremendous pressure which was brought to bear upon 
them, and -the terrible suffering of the cotton operatives of this 
country. Indeed, President Lincoln himself acknowledged, in a mes- 
sage to the laboring classes of Manchester, his high sense of the spirit 
of self-sacrifice which they bad exhibited in their policy toward Amer- 
ica. His esty’s Government have, of course, no desire to enter 
upon any examination of the issues involved in that historic conflict, 
but no one will question the respect which is due to the determination 
then shown by the French and British peoples not to range themselves 
on what they believed to be the side of slavery or consent to action 
which they held might be fatal to the democratic principle of govern- 
een 5 great the pressure exerted by commercial interests 


26, His Majesty's Government desire to assure the United States 
Government that every effort is being made to distinguish between 
bona fide neutral commerce and that which ts really intended for the 
enemy. The task is ove of exceptional difficulty, and the statistics 
show that a great volume of imports intended for the enemy must have 

through adjacent neutral countries during the war. As an 

stance, the imports of Jard into Sweden during the year 1915 may be 
taken. In that zee the total import of lard into Sweden from all 
sources was 9.318 tons, of which no less than 9,029 tons came from 
the United States. In the three years before the war, 1911-1918, the 
annual average import of the same article was only 888. of which 638 
tons came from the United States. It is difficult to belleve that the 
requirements of Sweden in respect of lard, even when sey allowance 
is made for possible diversions of trade due to the war, could sudden? 
have in more than tenfold in 1915. - The inference, indeed, 
irresistible that the greater part of these imports must have had an- 
other and an cnemy destination. 

27. It may readily be conceded that the efforts to intercept enemy 
commerce. passing through neutral countries can not fail to produce 
some soreness and dissatisfaction. His Majesty's Government have 
therefore spared no pains in their endeavor to eae the inconven- 
jence which must inevitably be occasioned to neutral traders. In pur- 
suance of this object they are resorting to the policy of ascertainin 
the total requirements of the country concerned, and intercepting suc 
imports as may be presumed, because they are in excess of those require- 
ments, to form no part of the normal trade of the country, and there- 
fore to be destined for the enemy. 

28. The total net imports of a particular commodity by any country 
in normal times er a satisfactory index to its requirements, and where 
thexe are provided for on a generous scale, suitable allowance being 
made for the commercial dislocation inseparable from a state of war, 
it is not unfair, after 18 months of war and in the light of the experi- 
ence which has now been ined, to invite the prize court to regard 
with icion further con ments of any kind of goods of which the 
imports have already ex ed a figure ample to satisfy the country's 


requirements. 

29. It 5 1 not to be difficult to arrive at a satisfactory under- 
standin th ail parties on the subject, as the official statistics 
afford informaticn not oniy as to the quantities of particular com- 
modities required by neutral countries, but also of the sources trom 
which they are usually obtained. Arrangements of this nature will 
be of great service In removing the friction and misunderstanding 
which now arise, as it will help the commercial classes in the neutral 
countries to form an idea of the limits within which their trading 
operations are not likely to encounter difficulty. 

30. The adoption of such a system, although not unattended by 
difficulty, has n greatly facilitated by agreements made with the 
organizations which control imports in the neutral countries, as 


well as by arrangements with some of the shipping lines, and with 
several of the interests concerned in the import of particular com- 
modities from neutral countries. 


His Majes 1. Government intend 
to avail themselyes of every opportuni which may present itself 
in meses to bring about a more extended adoption of this equitable 
system. 

81. Moreover, the fact that a nentral country adjacent to the 
enemy territory is importing an abnormal quantity of supplies or com- 
modities, of which her usual imports are relatively small, of which 
the enemy stands in need, and which are known to pass from that 
neutral country to the enemy, Is by itself an element of proot on which 
the prize court would be justified in acting, unless it is rebutted b 
evidence to the contrary. Hostile destination being a question of fact, 
the court should take all the relevant circumstances into considera- 
tion in arriving at its decision, and there seems to be no reason in 
poopie for limiting the facts at which the court is entitled to look 

a case of this kind. 

82. The second section of the United States note (paragraphs 16-24 
deals with the validity of the measures against enemy commerce whic 
were embodied in the British order in council of the 11th March, 1915, 
and in the French decree of the 13th March, and maintains that 
these measures are invalid because they do not comply with the rules 
which. have been gradually «volved in the past for regulating a block- 
ade of enemy 25 „ and which were summarized in concrete form in 
articles 1-21 of the Declaration of London. 


33. These rules can only be appiicd to their full extent to a blockade 
in the sense of the term as usel in the declaration of London. His 
Majesty’s Government have already pointed out that a blockade which 
was limited to the direct traffic with enemy ports would in this case 
have but little, if any, effect on enemy commerce, Germany being so 
placed geographically that her imports and exports can 5 mes through 
neutral ports of access as easily ax through her own. owever, with 
the spirit of the rules His Majesty’s Government and their allies have 
loyally complied in the measures they have taken to intercept German 
imports and exports. Due notice has been given by the allles of the 
measures they have taken, and goods which were shipped or contracted 
for before the announcement of the intention of the allies to detain 
all commerce on its way to or from the enemy cdéuntries have been 
treated with great liberality. The objects with which the usual declara- 
tion and notification of bleckade are issued have therefore been fully 
achieved. Again, the effectiveness of the work of the allled fleets under 
the orders referred to is shown by the small number of vessels which 
escape the allied patrols. It is doubtful whether there has ever been 
a blockade where the ships which slipped through bore so small a pro- 
portion to those which were intercepted. 

34. The measures taken by the allies are aimed at preventing com- 
modities of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany, and not 
merely at preventing ships from reaching or leaving German ports. 
His ty’s Government do not feel, therefore, that the rules ret out 
in the United States note need be discussed in detail. The basis and 
the justification of the measures which the allies have taken were 
deait with at length in Sir E. Grey's note of the 23d of July, and there 
is no need to repeat what was there said. It need only be added 
that the rules Ge ge to a blockade of enemy ports are strictly 
followed by the allies in cases where they apply as, for instance, in 
the blockades which have been declared of the Turkish coast of Asia 
Minor or of the coast line of German East Africa. 

35. Some further comment ts 8 necessary upon the statements 
made in paragraph 19 of the United States note, where It is sald that, 
because German coasts are ore to trade with Scandanavian countries, 
the measures of the allies fail to comply with the rule that a blockade 
must be effective. It is no doubt true that commerce from Sweden and 
Norway reaches German ports in the Baltic in the same wey that com- 
merce still passes to and from Germany across the land fronticrs of 
adjacent States, but this fact does not render the measures which 
France and Great Britain are taking against German trade the less 
justifiable. Even if these measures were ju with strict reference 
o the rules applicable to blockades, a standard by which, in their 
view, the measures of the allies ought not to be judged, it must be 
remembered that the passage of commerce to a blockaded area across 
a land frontier or across an inland sea has never been held to inter- 
fere with the effectiveness of the blockade. If the right to intercept 
commerce on its wav to or from a belligerent country, even though it 

enter that coun through a neutral port, be granted, it is difi- 
tale to see why the in erposition of a few miles of sea as well should 
make any difference. If the doctrine of continuous voyage may rightly 
be applied to s going to Germany through Rotterdam, on what 
ground can it contended that it is not equally . e to goods 
with a similar destination passing through some Swedish port and 
across the Baltic, or even through neutral waters only? In any case, 
it must be remembered that the number of ships reaching a blockaded 
arca is not the only test as to whether it is maintained effectively. The 
best proof of the thoroughness of a blockade is to be found in its re- 
sults. This is the test which Mr. Seward in 1863, when Secretary of, 
State, maintained should be applied to the blockade of the Confederate 
States. Writing to Mr. Dayton, the United States minister in Varis,’ 
on the 8th of March, he said: But the true test of the efficiency o 
the blockade will be found in its results. Cotton commands a price in 
Manchester and in Rouen and Lowell four times greater than in New 
Orleans. * * © Judged by this test of results, I am satisfied that 
there never was a more effective blockade.” Similar language was 
used in the dispatch to Mr. Adams in London. The t rise in price 
in Germany of many articles most necessary to the enemy in the prose- 
cution of the present war must be well known to the United States Gov- 
ernment. ; 

36. Attention is drawn in the same paragraph to the fact that 
cotton has since the measures announced on the lith March been 
declared to be contraband, and this is quoted as an admission that 
the blockade is ineffective to prevent shipments of cotton from reach- 
ing the enemy countries. The reason for which cotton was declared 
to be contraband is quite simple. Goods with an enemy destination 
are not, under the order of council, subject to condenmation; they are 
restored to the owner. Evidence accumulated that it was only for 
military purposes that cotton was being employed in Germany. All 
cotton was laid under embargo, and its use in the textile factories 
was prohibited except in very special cases or by military permission. 
In these circumstances it was right and proper that cotton with an 
enemy destination should be subjected to condemnation and not merely 
prevented from passing, and it was for this reason that it was de- 
clared to be contraband. The amount of cotton reaching the enemy 
country has probably not been affected in the least by its bein 
made contraband on the 20th August, as supplies from overseas ha 
been cut off effectually before that date, Even the“ Konfektioniir,” a 
German technical 1233 dealing with the textile industry, admitted 
in its issue of the Ist July that not a gramme of cotton had found its 
way into Germany for the preceding four weeks. 

Ar. Before leaving the question of the validity, of the measures 
which France and Great Britain bave taken against enemy commerce. 
reference must be made to the statement made in the thirty-third 
paragraph of the United States note that “the curtailment of neutral. 
rights by these measures, which are admittedly retaliatory, and there- 
fore illegal, can not be admitted.“ His Majesty's Government are 
quite unable to admit the principle, that to the extent that these 
measures are retaliatory they are illegal. It is true that these measures 
were occasioned and necessitated by the illegal and unjustifiable 
proclamation issued by the German Government on the 4th Febru- 
ary, 1915, ae age the waters surrounding Great Britain, in- 
cluding the whole English Channel, a “ war zone,” into which neutral 
vessels would penetrate at their peril, and in which ord 
to be sunk at sight. This proclamation was accompani 
randum alleging that the violation of international law by Great 


were liable 
by a memo- 


Britain just fea the retaliatory measures of the German Govern- 
ment Plakias, Ahi the acquiescence of neutrals in the action of this: 
country. e legitimacy of the use of retaliatory measures was 
thus admitted by the Germans, although His Majesty’s Government 
and their allies strongly deny the facts upon which their arguments 
were based. But although these measures may have been provoked 
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by the illegal conduct of the enemy, py do not, in reality, conflict 
with any general principle of international law, of humanity, or 
civilization; they are enforced with consideration against neutral 
countries, and are, therefore, juridically sound and valid, 

38. The more abstract questicn of the legitimacy of measures of 
retaliation adopted by one belligerent * his opponent, but affect- 
ing neutrals also, is one of which His Majesty’s Government think the 
discussion might well be deferred. It is a subject of considerable 


difficulty and complexity, but His Majesty's Government are surprised 
to notice that the Government of the States seem to regard all such 
measures of retaliation in war as illegal if they should incidentally 


fnflict injury upon neutrals. The advantage which any such pine ie 
would give to the determined law-breaker would be so great t His 
Majesty's Government can not conceive that it would commend itself 
to the conscience of mankind. To take a simple instance, fg tena that 
one belligerent scatters mines on the trade routes so as to impede or 
destroy the commerce of his enemy—an action which is illegitimate 
and calculated to inflict injury upon neutrals as well as upon the other 
belligerents—what is that belligerent to do? Is he poe from 
meeting in any way this lawless attack yang him by his enemy? His 
Majesty's Government can not think that he is not entitled by way of 
retaliation to scatter mines in his turn, even though 
interferes with neutral rights. Or take an even more extreme case, sup- 
pose that a neutral failed to prevent his territory being made use of by 
one of the belligerents for warlike purposes, could he object to the other 
belligerent acting in the same way? It would seem that the true view 
must be that each belligerent is entitled to insist on being allowed to 
meet his enemy on terms of equal liberty of action. If one of them is 
allowed to make an attack upon the other regardless of neutral rights, 
his opponent must be allowed similar latitude in prosecuting the 
struggle, nor should he in that ease be limited to the adoption of 
measures precisely identical with those of his opponent. 

89. The third section of the United States note deals with the ques- 
tion of the means of redress which are open to United States citizens 
for any injury or Joss which they suffer as the consequence of an un- 
justifiable exercise of the belligerent rights cf the allles. The conten- 
tion put forward in these paragraphs appears to be that there is no 
obligation on neutral individuais who maintain that they have been 
damnified by the naval operations of the belligerents to appeal to the 
prize courts for redress, because the prize courts are fettered by munici- 
pal enactments which are binding upon them, whereas the very ques- 
tion which those individuals wish to raise is the validity of such enact- 
ments when tested by the canons of international law. 

40. These arguments seem to be founded on a misunderstanding of 
the situation and to overlook all that was said in Sir E. Grey’s note of 
the 23d July on this subject. The extract there quoted from the de- 
cisions given by Lord Stowell shows that in Great Britain the prize 
court has jurisdiction to eee a decision on the very point which 
the United States note indicates, viz, whether an order or instruction to 
the naval forces Issued by His Majesty's Government is inconsistent 
with those principles of international law which the court is bound to 
apply in deciding cases between captors and claimants, and is entitled, 
if satisfied that the order is not consistent with those principles, to de- 
cline to enforce it The jurisdiction of the prize court in Great Britain 
therefore affords every facility to a United States citizen whose goods 
are detained and dealt with under the order in council of the 11th 
March to take his case to the prize court and there claim that the order 
under which the naval authorities have acted is invalid and that its 
enforcement entitles him to redress and compensation. 

41. In some matters it is true that the prize court is bound by the 
municipal enactments of its own country. It is the territorial sovereign 
who sets up the court and who, therefore determines the matters which 
are incidental to its establishment. His Majesty's Government has 
already pointed out that each country determines for itself the pro- 
cedure which its prize courts shall adopt; but certainly under the 
British system—and His Majesty's Government were under the impres- 
sion that In this matter the United States had taken the same course— 
the substantive law which the court applies as between captor and 
claimant consists of the rules and principles of international law and 
not the municipal legislation of the country. If reference is made to 
the case of the Recovery (6 C. Rob., 341) it will be seen that Lord 
Stowell refused to enforce in the prize court against a neutral the 
British navigation laws. 

42. Sir E. Grey's note of the 23d July was intended to make this 
point clear, and so far from having intended to “give the impression 
that His Majesty's Government do not 81 upon its soundness or 
strength,“ His Majesty's Government wish to lay stress on the fact that 
the principle that no- encroachment should be made nd age the jurisdic- 
no ee the competence of the prize court is one which they regard as 
vital. 

43. Apart from the cases where a question may arise as to the 
validity of orders or instructions on which naval action was based, cir- 
cumstances frequently give rise to claims for compensation on behalt 
of individuals who consider they have suffered unjustly from the exer- 
cise of rights jure belli, as, for instance, from the delay in releasing 
their ships, or so forth. His Majesty’s Government desire, therefore, 
to repeat what was said in Sir E. Grey’s note of the 10th February, 
that the British prize court rules give the court ample jurisdiction to 
deal with any claims for compensation by a neutral arising from the 
interference with a ship or goods by the naval forces. 

44. His Majesty's Government attach the utmost importance to the 
maintenance of the rule that, when an effective mode of redress is 
open to individuals in the courts of a civilized country by which they 
can obtain adequate satisfaction for any invasion of their rights, re- 
course must be had to the mode of redress so provided before there is 
any scope for diplomatic action. This is the course which His 
Majesty's Government have always themselves endeavored to follow in 
previous wars in which Great Britain has been neutral, and they have 
done so because it is the only principle which is correct in theory ani 
which cperates with justice and impartiality between the more powerful 
ond the weaker nations. To that principle His M: sag Be Government 
propose to adhere now that they are themselves the belligerent, and 
that It is against them that the claims are advanced. 

45. 3 has been made into the four cases of the Magicienne, the 
Don José, the Labuan, and the Sazon, mentioned in the United States 
note (par. 27) as instances during the American Civil War where His 
Majesty’s Government put forward, through the diplomatic channel, 
claims for damages for seizure and detention of Britis ships all to 
have been made without legal justification. In two of these instances 
it is said at the time the deman is were made the cases were before the 
American prize courts for adjudication. The results of the inquiry are 
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in so doing he also 
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The cases have there been 


contained in an appendix to this note. 
dealt with in some detail, because they are cited as indicating that it 


was the practice of Her Majesty's Government during the American 
Civil War to claim, through the diplomatic channel, damages for seiz- 
ures of British ships alleged to haye been made without legal justifica- 
tion: The cases do, in fact, establish the very proposition for which 
His y's Government is now contending, viz, that in the cases 
where the prize court has power to grant relie? there is no und for 
putting forward claims through the diplomatic channel. In two of the 
cases the United States Government themselves discontinued the prize- 
court proceedings and admitted the right te compensation, and in the 
others they maintained the jurisdiction of the prize court, and Her 
Majesty's Government acquiesced. ; 

46. ‘The statements contained in paragraph $1 of the United States 
note have led to a careful review of the practice which is now followed 
in the British courts with regard to vessels and cargoes which are 
released. It has been ascertained that in the case of vessels brought in 
for examination and allowed to proceed without discharging any part 
of their cargo no dues are charged. Where part of the cargo is dis- 
charged and passes into the jurisdiction of the prize court, the terms 
of the release are, of course, subject to the control of the court, and 
His Majesty's Government are therefore hardly in a position to give 
any definite undertaking with regard to the Incidence of the expenses 
and which may have been incurred. In general, however, they 
realize that, in cases where goods are released and it transpires that 
there were no sufficient grounds for their seizure, no dues or charges 
should fall upon the owner. The statement that waivers of the. right 
to put forward claims for compensation are exacted as a condition of 
release is scarcely accurate, but they are prepared to concede that such 
waivers would be a hardship to the owners of (he goods released. In 
these circumstances ilis Ma. "ye Government will abstain from exact- 
ing any such undertakings in future and will not enforce those which 
have already been given. 

47. Attached to the United States note are voluminous appendixes 
containing lists of various vessels of all nationalities whose cargoes 
have been exam by the naval forces of the allies. These lists are 
a strong testimony to the vigor and effectiveness with which the naval 
forces are carrying out the measures which the allies have deemed it 
necessary to take against the commerce of their enemies. Perhaps 
the most striking conclusion which can be drawn from these lists is 
the rapidity with which the vessels are released and the very small 
amount of loss and inconvenience to which they are, as a rule, ex 

48. Into the facts of each rticular case His Mi ty’s Government 
feel sure the Government of the United States will agree that there is 
no need for them to enter, for the lists comprise only ships dealt with 
by the British authorities; no corresponding lists are given of those 
dealt with by the French forces, and a detailed examination of these 
eases would be of no assistance in explaining the general paacees 
which are being followed and which are common to both the allies. 
Furthermore, any discussion of the cases in this note might prejudice 
the chances of the claimants of recovering compensation Ley, the 
prize court in cases where they consider that they are entitled to 
redress. 


49. Finally His Majesty's Government desire to assure the United 
States Government that they will continue their efforts to make the 
exercise of what they conceive to be their belligerent rights as little 
burdensome to neutrals as possible. Some suggestions have already 
been referred to in this note which, it is believed, would have that 
effect, and they are quite ready to consider others. For instance, they 
have 2 5 appointed an 8 and influential commission to ex- 
amine whether any further steps could be taken to minimize the de- 


50. His Majesty's Government are of opinion that it is to such miti- 
gations that the allies and the neutrals concerned should look for the 
removal of the difficulties now encountered rather to abrupt 
changes either in the theory or application of a policy based upon ad- 
mitted a of international law carefully adjusted to the altered 
conditions of modern warfare. Some of the changes which have been 
advocated would. indeed, if atopia in their entirety, render it impos- 
sible for-the allies to persist with effect in their endeavors to deprive 
the enem; the resources upon which he depends for the prosecution 
of operations carried on both by land and sea with complete disregard 
of the claims of 1 s for instance, the practice of visiting exclu- 
sively at sea, instead of in port, vessels reasonably suspected of carry- 
ing supplies to the enemy, or, again, the adoption of the principle that 
goods notoriously destined for the enemy may not be intercepted if 
they happen to be carried by a neutral vessel and addres to a 
neutral consignee could not fail to have this result. 

51. His Majesty's Government have noted with sincere satisfaction 
the Intimation contained in the concluding passages of the United 
States note of the intention of the United States to undertake the 
task of championing the integrity of neutral rights. The first act of 
this war was the unprovoked invasion by the enemy of neutral terri- 
tory—that of Belgium—which he was solemnly pledged oF treaty to 
protect. The occupation of this territory was accompani by abomi- 
nable acts of crue and oppression in violation of all the accepted 
rules of war, atrocities the record of which is available in published 
ocuments; the disregard of neutral rights has since been extended 
o naval warfare by the wanton destruction of neutral merchant 
ships on the high seas, regardless of the lives of those on board. In 
every theater and in each phase of the war has been visible the same 
shocking disregard by the enemy of the rights of innocent persons and 
neutral peoples. His Majesty's Government would welcome any com- 
bination of neutral nations. under the lead of the United States, 
which would exert an effective influence to prevent the violation of 
neutral rights, and they can not believe that they or their allies 
have much to fear from any combination for the protection of those 
rights which takes an impartial and comprehensive view of the con- 
duct of this war and judges it by a reasonable interpretation of the 
generally accepted provisions of International Jaw and by the rules 


of humanity that have hitherto been approved by the civilized world. 
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APPENDIX. 


CASES OF TIE “ MAGICIENXE,” THE ^ DON JOS£,” run “ LABUAN,” AND 
THE “ saxon.” 


1. The Magicienne was captared on the 27th of A 1863, about 
400 miles from the Cape Verde Islands, while on a voya: o Matamoros, 
Sbe was taken to Key West and released on the 2d of March, the dis- 
trict attorney of the United States stating that he could see notbing 
in the depositions, invoices, and otber papers on which to base a de- 
mand for condemnation or even for a certificate of probable cause of 
seizure. On the 3d of April Lord Lyons was Instructed to ask for com- 
penonton and did so in a note to Mr. Seward, dated the 22d of April. 
n reply Mr. Seward admitted that com tion ought to be made. 
The course of procedure suggested by Mr. Seward was adopted, and 
ultimately the compensation was fixed at $8.645. No suggestion was 
made that any other mode of redress was open to the Injured 
or that it was not a case where compensation should be as 
through the diplomatic channel. On the contrary, the admission that 
the seizure was illegal was made by the United and Mr. Seward 
himself admitted that compensation should be made. 

2. The Don José was a small British schooner of 35 tons, which was 
captured on the 2d July, 1863, off Cuba, when on a voyage to Habana. 
She was released on the 15th July, because the district attorney was 
unable, on examination of the ship's papers and of the depositions of the 
witnesses, to find any ands on which to file a libel against the vessel. 
On the 2d January, 1864, Lord Lyons wrote a note to Mr. Seward, 

inting out that the seizure appeared to have been one of a v un- 
justifiable character, and saying that he bo that the United States 
Government would have no di culty in admitting that compensation 
was due. Mr. Seward, in his reply, admitted that the case seemed to 
be a strong one. On the 18th May Lord Lyons again pressed for com- 

ensation and based his claim upon the ground that the United States 

w officer could find no Goce for bringing the case before the prize 
court, and that it must presumed that the court, if the case had 
come before it, would, in the execution of its duty, have awarded costs 
and damages. Mr. Seward promised to give the matter attentive con- 
sideration, He does not appear to bave suggested that the claimant 
could himself have applied fo the prize court for compensation, or to 
hare vhallen the point ur by Lord Lyons that it was the failure 
of the United States authorities to bring the case before tbe prize court 
which deprived the court of the opportunity of awarding redress. 

3. Tue case of the Labuan gave rise to a voluminous diplomatic corre- 

ondence. She was a Bri steamer, which was seized by the United 

tates steamer Portemouth on the Ist February, 1862, when lying off 
the mouth of the Rio Grande within the limits of the port of Matamoros, 
and probably therefore within the territorial waters of Mexico. She 
had landed a cargo of British goods and was loading a cargo of cotton 
and other articles. Coples of the rts whicb Lord Lyons had re- 
ceived as to this case were given to Mr. Seward privately, with a sug- 
gestion that the United States Government might rbaps think it 
advisable to release the vessel and give ber compensation without sub- 
Jecting the vessel to judicial proceedings. In another unofficial com- 
munication Mr. Seward admitted that a perusal of the Information in 
the Navy; 5 bad not satisfied him that the capture was legal, 
but prefe that nothing should be done until a judicial decision had 
been given. The official pone a aR that ensued dealt mainly in Its 
earlier stages with the contention urged by Her Majesty's Government 
that unless the United States Government were going to maintain that 
the capture was justifiable and valid, it was unreasonable to expose 
the parties Interested to the delay and the expense of judicial 88 
ings. The United States Government, however, Insisted that the case 
must take its course in the prize court, and in the circumstances Her 
Majesty's Government could only acquiesce. The trial took place on 
the 20th May :n the district court at New York, when the immediate 
release of vessel and cargo was ordered, and the question of dam 


against the captors reserved for consideration. The subsequent officlal 
correspondence was occupied ete get the delays in ng the dam- 
ages assessed. As early as the 9th April, 1863, Mr. Seward wrote to 


Lord Lyons a note reviewing the whole correspondence, In which be 
said, “I freely admit that I belleve the claimants entitled to dama 
and cost,” but he maintained that it was rand legal to walt for 
the court to decree them, and that the court would decide the question 
with more exact justice than could the Executive Government. The 
period which elapsed before the prize court dealt with the damages pay- 
able certainly justified the complaints which Lord Lyons was instructed 
to make, for the decree awarding $141,902 was not Issued until March 
1868, more than six years after the capture. nor was the sum paid until 
a further period of over two years had elapsed. 

4. The case of the Savon also gave rise to n voluminous diplomatic 
correspondence, but I am at a loss to know what ground there can be 
for citing the action of Her Majesty's Government in this case as a 
precedent for maintaining the right of a Government to ignore the 
pe court and to claim compensation through the Siplomatic channel. 

e Saron was on the 29th of Octoher, 1862, by the United 
States sbip Vanderbilt while lying at anchor off Penguis Island. on 
the coast of South Africa. Some confusion occurred at the time of 
capture, and the mate of the Saron was shot dead by an officer of the 
Vanderbilt. The vessel was sent to New York and arrived there on 
the 22d of December. Some doubt seems to have arisen as to why the 
vessel had been captured, and Lord es was Instructed by Lord 
Russell early in 1 to ask the United States Government either to 
direct the Immediate release of the Sagon, with proper compensation 
to the owners, or at least to explain the ground on which ber seizure 
and detention were supposed to be justified. Meanwhile further in- 
formation had.come into the ion of Her Majesty's Government, 
and on the 14th of 8 ord Lyons was instru on the advice 
of the law officers of the Crown, that Her Majesty’s Government saw 
no ground for seeking to withdraw the case from the jurisdiction of the 
prize court. On the 7tn of March Junge Betts, In the district court 
at New York. decreed the restitution of the vessel and cargo free of 
all costs, charges, and expenses, rese for future consideration the 

nestion of probable cause of seizure. rd Lyons was subsequently 
nformd that Her Majesty’s Government saw no reason to complain 
of this sentence. They understood the question of damages still to be 
open, but they were not prepared to say that, if these should be re- 
fused, there would, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, be any 
necessity for £n officlal complaint on thelr part. The only suggestion 
which Her Majesty's Government made through the diplomatic channel 
as to payment of compensation was a request that some relief might 
be granted to the widow of the mate of the Saron who was shot by 
an officer of the Vanderbilt, but the request was refused with asperity. 
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Our Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In te House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, the international president of the seamen’s union, has 
given the best part of his life to improve the working conditions 
of the seamen. He is one of the best informed men in the world 
on the question of our merchant marine. He strived for 20 
years to secure the enactment of the seamen’s law, which. if 
applied in letter and spirit, will reward Mr. Furuseth for his 
faithful, courageous, and able efforts. The delay in the enforce- 
ment of the seamen’s act has been a disappointment, and in 
some instances an irritation. To the supporters of the act, how- 
ever, it is encouraging to believe that since the 1st of April, 
1916, the law has been, in part, enforced, which has resulted in 
much good, and it is hoped that in the future the law will be 
fully complied with, which will give seamen greater liberty and 
freedom, better working conditions, equalize the cost of opern- 
tion of foreign-owned ships, making American ports with Ameri- 
can-owned ships, and Andrew Furuseth's faithful and nble 
efforts will be crowned with glory. 


Our MERCHANT MARISE. 


{By Andrew Furuseth, before the Economic Club, of Boston, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1916.) 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of common knowledge and general 
agreement that the oversea merchant marine of the United States 
was steadily decaying from about the time of the Civil War to the 

ning of the present European war. ‘The reasons are economic, 
but they are crea by law. The causes for this decay have been 
variously stated to be: 

First. Our antiquated navigation laws. 

Second. Excessive building cost of American vessels as compared 
with foreign vessels, $ 

Tbird. Excessive cost of operation of American vessels as com- 
pared with foreign vessels. 

As shortly as I can I shall try to deal with these statements and 
the remedies suggested. t 


OUR ANTIQUATED NAVIGATION LAWS, 


When those who use this eign tals e so widely disseminated 
and so generally used that it is assumed to need no explanation—are 
asked for specifications they say, “ We furnish better accommodations 
for our seamen than do other nations.“ But when our laws dealing 
with seamen's accommodations are placed side by side with those of Eng- 

nd, France, Germany, and Norway we Ond that our laws are not as 
liberal to the seamen as the laws of those countries. Then they say: 
“We furnish a better scale of food.” But when we compare the 
English scale of food, as it existed up to 1906, we find it Identical 
with the scale of f on American vessels up to February 21, 1899, 
and that the present scale of food of the two nations is about the 
same. We further find that the scale of food in vessels of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Germany, and France differs very slightly from our 
own, and that there cap not be very much distinction in “the cost 
of food per person in either of them. 

Then it is claimed that American vessels carry more men. Com- 
paring the same class of vessels belonging to any of these nations 
with similar vessels under the American flag and employed in the 
same trade, it will be found that there is no real difference in the 
number of men employed and that the American vessels sometimes 
nny coe or two men more, sometimes two or three less. 

Finally, it is suggested that it is a question of wages; and this is 
true. in so far as it applies to vessels sailing from ports of the United 
States. The only difference in wages between foreign and American 
vessels trading between ports of other countries is in the wages of the 
officers. and is is not by any means an important amount, I shall 
deal with the question of wages later. 

THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Summing up the testimony of the shipowners as it has been given to 
the committees of Congress and to the Merchant Marine Commission, 
we find that some of the witnesses testified that the cost of an Amert- 
ean versel is about 33 per cent higher; others claimed that it is 50 per 
cent higher. One of these contentions is as correct as the other. If an 
American-built vessel costs $900,000 the claim is made that it can ve 
built on the Clyde for $600,000, This would make the differential about 
33 per cept; but If the vessel was built on the Clyde at $600,000, and 
the same vessel would cost $900.000 if built in an American yard, it 
would be correct to say that the difference is 50 per cent. 

Of course, the more expensive vessel carries 4, financial burden 
throughout her normal life; that is, in proportion to her higher original 
cost. Given G per cent interest on money invested. 6 per cent Insurance, 
and 5 per cent depreciation, if the vessel costs $300,000 more, she will 
bave to earn annually about $50,000 more than the vessel that costs 
$300, less before she can begin to pay dividends. 

The origin of this difference Ís in the monopoly of the American ship- 
builder. The cure is free ships. Let the shipowner buy his vessel 
where be can buy it cheapest and sall it where he can make the most 
money. The emergency shipping act furnished a remedy, though it is 
not a complete one. In order to make it complete, those vessels so regis- 
tered must be admitted to the constwise trade. When this is done the 
cost of construction will be equalized, and the privilege of participating 
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in the coastal and the intercoastal trade will be such as to induce for- 
eign vessels to come under the American flag. 

The vessels bulit in foreign yards are now compelled to be on an 
equality with vessels under a foreign flag, except that they have the pro- 
tection of a powerful neutral during the war. If in trade between 
Atlantic pons and the Orient they can not carry part cargo from the 

0 


Atlantic the Pacific coast, or vice versa; if they bring a cargo from 
Europe to New York, and have charter to bring cotton from a southern 
port back to Burope, they must go nor 5 from New York to the loading 
port. This is an inexcusable economic waste, detrimental to the ship- 


owner and the shipper alike. 
Tun COST OF OPERATION. 


Let us assume that two vessels, one under Belgian, the other under 
American flag, are trading between Antwerp and Boston, These vessels 
will buy their supplies in either of the two places, where they can be 
bought cheapest. The same situation exists between San Francisco and 
Sydney, or between Puget Sound and Japan, so that the only difference 
is in the wage cost, and we have only to deal with the question of 
wages. 
The wages of the seamen has been and is now the going wages of the 
ports of shipment. The wages of the port of shipment is very largely 
determined nf the wage level of the country tributary to the port in 
question, modified, If at all, by the wages of the port to which the 
vessel is bound. 

The United States is a high-wage country, and the wages paid here 
are higher than in other countries, except in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. Vessels, regardless of their flag, if in the same or similar trade 
and sbipping their men in any port in the world, pay substantially the 
same wages for the same kind of work, so that the Boston wage rate 
is paid by the Norwegian, the English, or the French, if they hire their 
men in ston; the Liverpool wage rate is paid by the Norwegian, 
French, or American, if they hire their men in ha ge 

This has been so clearly understood that in 1884 the Congress of the 
United States made it the basis of an act “ To remove certain burdens 
on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign- 
carrying trade, and for other pu s” 

One of the main features of this act was to permit the American 
shipowner to discharge the crew hired in an American port; to hire 
another crew in the same rt with his competitor; to come to the 
United States and 92 back to a foreign port without reshipping in the 
United States, and thus get away from the American-wage rate. his 
was an effort to equalize the cost by leveling the American wage down 
to the rate paid by the competitor. The act was approved on June 26, 
1 o and Png’ enacted upon petition from the American shipowners, 
It is e law. 

This law resulted in equalizing the wage cost of American and for- 
cign vessels trading between foreign ports. It, however, failed of its 
purpose in American ports; first, because it contemplated and provided 
for the imprisonment of seamen coming on an American ship from a 
foreign country to the home port of the vessel—an innovation contrary 
to the time-honored conceptions of maritime law; second, use this 
innovation found no oe 5 1 either from the judges, the lawyers, or 
the public; thirdly, It had the entire trend of American life against it. 

Its chief result was to increase the drift from the sea on the part of 
Americans. é 

The imprisonment of seamen for leaving American vessels in Amer- 
ican ports was abolished by the act of December 21, 1898. From that 
time the seamen had a right to quit; they could not be held against 
their will, unless they were Chinese, who were 3 by the exclu- 
sion act from coming on shore, and this gave to the vessels of the Pacific 
Mail and to the Dollar vessels engaged in the oriental trade an advan- 
tage above all other vessels—even over the Japanese vessels—in the 
wage cost of oporana These vessels shipped their men in Hongkong 
at about $15 Mexican per month; the Japanese shipped their men in 
Japan, paying 25 yen per month. 

he diferential in wages agalnst the American vessel continued, and 
it ranged from 20 per cent in British ports to 30 or 40 per cent in some 
Baltic and Mediterranean ports, and then rose to more than 200 per 
cent in ports of India or China. These facts are testified to by the 
shipowners and their spokesmen. 

Taken together with the difference in the cost of construction, the 
difference in wages was fatal. The American ship could not com- 
pete. To overcome these handicaps the American shipowner was 
1 from taxation of floating property, from payment of fees 
Jevi in the enforcement of the navigation laws, a was further 

rmitted to disregard any safety line in loading; he can now load 

is vessels to any depth he thinks proper; he can carry as much 

of a deck load as he may think safe; there are no laws restraining 
him. He has shed 5 all liability to traveler and shipper, 
through limitation of shipowners’ liability, which has been S — 
to the “freight money pending” and the income from sale of- the 
wreck, While this is conditioned on having an efficient crew, he 
escapes by organizing a separate corporation for each vessel, so that 
when the vessel is lost the corporation has no assets. 

He is permitted and encouraged to obtain and 1 9 1 the cheapest 
men that can be found. With the exception of the licensed officers 
he could and did disregard any question of skill or experience, or even 
of a knowledge of the language of the officers, in the men employea; 
experience, age, nationality, and race were disregarded to obtain the 
cheapest men, and yet the wage cost of operation continued against 
~~ en vessel. This had its origin in the wage level on shore, 
and in 


TREATIES WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, 


In treaties entered into with other maritime nations we had agreea 
to mutually arrest, detain, and surrender seamen who might desert 
or refuse to continue to labor in our high-wage ports under contracts 
which they had signed in low-wage ports.. These treaties were further 
assisted by statutes, enforceable upon demand made by the consul of 
the nation to which the vessel longed. When such demand was 
made, we used our peace officers to hunt down the deserter and to 
deliver him back. In other words, we used our police power to keep 
the wage rate of our competitors below that of our own. He hired 
his men in the cheapest wage ports and compelled them to stay py 
their contracts in our high-wage ports, thus gaining an advantage 
which enabled him to drive the American flag from the ocean. 

To assist in meeting this condition, Congress passed the laws of 
June 26, 1884, of June 19, 1886, and the mail subsidy act; but these 
laws were not sufficient. American money went into foreign vessels, 
and because “The heart of man is with his treasure,” its interest 1s 
now to prevent any real change except such as can be met by other 
nations, and we hear the ever-repeated cry of— 
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SHIP SUBSIDY, 


This isa e at which all can play, and the higher the play the 
more money for the nternational shipowner. In this game he is in the 
position of the wife who witnessed a struggle between her husband and 
a bear—“ Go it dearie; go it bearie.” 

Nation against nation; taxpayers paying, 
With it comes the cry for cheaper and ever cheaper men, compelled to 
live the lives of outcasts. 0 . Seen | advocates would build 
sea power on ships; they claim that ships will bring men. The refusal 
of the American man to seek employment in our protected coastwise 
trade teaches them nothing. aegis van not or will not recognize the 
most stupendous fact of modern life—the schoolmaster and his work; 
they will not or can not understand that modern education and the 
ancient status of seamen can not exist together. 

The American man, feeling the situation, gradually deserted the 
sea; the American boy shunned it. This country had to depend upon 
foreigners, out of whom to make officers; to such an extent is this the 
case that if they had not been forthcoming a very large percentage of 
such merchant marine as we now have in the coastwise and foretgn 
trade would be compelled to remain at the docks for want of men to 
serve as officers on them. 

The same reason that caused the American to quit the sen has been 
operating in Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and in Ger- 
many along the seacoast, where the condition is best known and general 
education highest. As the men of these different nationalities quit 
the sea their places were taken by men from South Africa, India, the 
Malay Islands, China, acd Japan. The sea power was gradually pass- 
ing from the white race. 


THE LA FOLLETTE SEAMEN’S ACT. 


The remedy for this condition is in the La Follette seamen's act. It 
provides for the abrogatien of the treaties and the repeal of the laws 
under which this country served as the slave catcher for shipowners 
of other nations. It provides in ports of call for the payment of one- 
half of the wages earned in order that the seamen may haye the means 
with which to exercise and protect his new freedom. This act abolishes 
the ancient status. 

In reshipping ber men the foreign vessel comes under the same law 
as American vessels, Which law prohibits any payment of wages before 
it has been earned, a standard of efficiency is imposed upon men ship- 
pias es abie seamen (part of deck or navigating crew), and the law 

er provides that in all vessels of more than 100 gross tons leaving 
ports of the United States at least 75 per cent of the crew in each de- 
rtment of the vessel must be able to understand any orders given by 

e officers of such vessel. 

Foreign vessels coming to ports of the United States will thus be com- 
pelled, if their crews shall quit them. to hire men of the same skill and 
under the same law as men are hired by American vessels. As a result 
the wages paid by them will be the same. 

This is an effort to equalize the wage cost by permitting the economic 
law of wages to level foreign wages up to the rates paid in our ports. 

his law has three very important purposes; important to the public: 

First. The obtaining of a better personnel in the interest of safety. 
If you have read about the disasters at sea and the constantly increas- 
ing losses of passengers, you will agree with Congross and the President 
at least in this part of the legislation. 

Second, The equalization of the wage cost, already partly explained; 
but it will not stop by equalizing the wage cost in vessels leaving ports 
of the United States. The same selfishness that will induce the seaman 
to leave his vessel to get higher pay will induce the shipowner of 
Europe and Asia to so increase the pay from the home port and to so 
improve the treatment and conditions of the seamen that they will re- 
main voluntarily with the vessels. The law of supply and demand, 
coupled with the fear of what is expected. will induce the shipowner to 
do, for business reasons. what he refused to do for the safety of the 
traveling public or for national reasons. 

Third. Bringing the American to sea again, and thus restore to this 
country its fair share of sea power. 

In this connection I want to cail to your attention that the report 
made to the last Congress was that our Navy then needed 18,000 more 
men to be put on war footing. With the additional vessels launched 
or to be launched it would probably be nearer 20,000 now. There is 
not, in- my opinion, which is based upon my acquaintance with the sea- 
men, 10,000 sailors and firemen in the merchant marine of the United 
States subject to draft. If we should unfortunately get into this war, 
regardless of the side, something like 30 per cent of the seamen of our 
merchant marine might have to be interned. Where are your 20.000 
men to come from? Remember, it takes a longer time to convert a 
landsman into a seaman than it takes to build a battleship. 

If the seamen's act was properly enforced there would in a comparan- 
tively short time be between the volunteers and the natiye Americans 
sufficient to furnish not only the 20.000 men, but a good many more. 
There is employment for about 60,000 sailors and firemen under the 
American flag in the ocean, coastwise, and lake trade, I exclude the 
others from my estimate, because they, except the deep-sea fishermen, 
will not have sufficient training to make them useful, 

THE OPPOSITION. 

That there should be determined opposition to this legislation was 
to be expected. The shipping interests of foreign nations would not 
be idle when there was a serious purpose to so change the seamen’s 
status as to permanently interfere with their power over the seamen 
and their special privileges here in the United States, 

The chambers of commerce in our most important seaports became 
at once very active. Through the press responsive to them they began 
a campaign which for misrepresentation, or ignorance of the real facts, 
and for its intensity, challenges comparison. On the one hand it was 
insisted that the law so discriminated against American vessele as 
compared with foreign vessels that it would drive the few remaining 
American vessels from the ocean. On the other hand it was contended 
that it is so antagonistic to foreign vessels that they will be driven from 
our ports and we will get into very serious foreign complications, 

The National Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee to study 
this new iaw. This committee no doubt tried to do its fully duty; 
they did not, however, call into consultation any of the men who had 
been prominently occupied in studying the condition and as a result had 
championed this law; they met in Washington and could no doubt have 
had the benefit of consulting with the Hon, William B. Wilson and the 
Hon. Rurvs_ Harpy. I should gladly have given to them the same 
information I gave to the committees of Congress. They do not seem 
to bave been looking for this kind of information. In substance, they 
recommended the repeal of sections 4, 13, 14, 16, 17, and a part of sec- 
tion 11, The provisions of this act liberating the scamen and calcu- 


shipowners collecting. 
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lated to equalize the wage cost of operation are found in these sections. 
These are the provisions to which foreign shipowners gt Ae eo 
object. This fact is overlooked by the committee and in referen- 
dum which the National Chamber of Commerce is submitting for vote 


of its members. 

The opponents of this legislation—ted by the International Shipping 
Federation (Ltd.), with beadquarters in London, members of its 
executive board in maritime countries and e ee Nae 


7 claim that the law will be nugatory because the men 


With the prospect of hi 
ponents say that the seamen will not embrace the 0; 
will not desert, cr if they do it will be because of the 
union delegates, 

The treaties providing for the detention, and delivery of 
deserters began te be made im the beginn of the last cen The 
imprisonment of from 1 to 12 months for vl 
then came into ona use in foreign ports. 
unions or union delegates at that time. These treaties were n a 
ann the laws were enacted because the shipping interests belleved that 
the seamen wouid teave the vessels they were in to get higher wages 

In some other vessel They belleved that the hog will follow his nose 
to the warm swill unless there s a fence to stop him, They built the 
fence. The La Yollette seamen's act tears it down. 

The shipowners know that the seamen will take advantage of the 
opportunity, that the vessels will be compelled to more officient 
men and pay Yigher wages, therefore they are o ing this law. 

But why do American shipowners oppose it Because there are 
between three and four hundred million dollars of American money 
invested in foreign vessels, and because, like all other bodies of slave- 
owners, they object to the liberation of their slaves. They consider it 
an attack upon their interests and a reflection n their humanity 
and character. Are they not doing better for slaves than the 
slaves could possibly do for themselves? 


EXECUTION OF THE Law. 


The Department of Commerce is authorized and Instructed to make 
rules for the enforcement of some of the most im; nt sections of 
this act. Of course, the drafting of these rules 18 by the Bureau 
of Navigation and the Bureau of Inspection, subject to approval by 
zhe Secretary of Commerce. The commissioner of navigation, 
Chamberlain, and the inspector era) of steam vessels, Mr. Uhler, 
have been persistently and consistently © to this legislation. 
They this legislation before committees of Co: and as 
delegates to the conference on safety at sea, heid in adon; the 
helped to build an international barrier against it. They on severa 
occasions exp the belief that it would tend to equalize the wa 
cost of operation, but that yet ft was unwise, To intrust to them the 
drawing of these rules was very much in the nature of setting the fox 
5 watch the geese Honest? Of course they are honest. So is the 

x. 

This law has deen in operation for three months in American ves- 
sela; where are the stens of improvement in the personnel? It it 
does not improve the personnel on American vessels, bow can it im- 

rove the personnel on foreign vessels coming to ports of the United 

tates? T) this T answer, it bas not, so far, improved the personnel 

on American vessels, because the law is not enfi on American 
vessels It has not affected foreign vessels yet, because the law will 
not be in full operation on foreign vessels until some time in June this 
year. 

Of course, if the regulations which the Department of Commerce is 
authorized to make is of such nature that It will not improve the 
personnel on American vessels. if the regulations “limits and softens 
the obnoxious law” so ns to permit shipowners to continue as of yore. 
it will necessarily leave foreign vessels untouched, because the regula- 
tions must be the same under the law. 

You may ask, What is then the gg erste! of baving an American 
merchant marine and of bringing the American to the sea? When 
will the improvement come? My answer is that is on the knees of 
the gods. Rut it wili certainty come as soon as there shall be less 
American money in foreign vessels, or as soon as the public shall get 
a better understanding of this legislation. or as soon as the shipping 
interests shell have ‘ess lufluence with the bureau chiefs who advise 
the too busy Secretary of Commerce, or when those bureau chiefs are 
promoted or die; fortunately, few men are immortal. and it is only 
after death, They say In gland that governments may come and 

ments may go, but the permanent ciais go on forever. I am 
sorry to state that this seems to apply to our country as well, though 
our burean chiefs are not made permanent by law. We put new 
wine into old bottles and the wine Is spoiled, 

Congress may pass laws based upon a most careful consideration of 
human nature and the experience of the past. It may try to make 
them so that they may work nearly automatically. yet those who are 
entrusted with their execnfion may nullify them or bring them into 
m te. Thus our shipping commisisoners’ act passed in 1872, 
to facilitate the shipment of seamen “according to law” and to curb 
the crimping element by fu nisbing a central place where agreements 
might he made before they are certified to by the shipping commis- 
Sioners bas so far failed of its purpose, that a majority of seamen 
would gladiy see the whole farce wiped ont. There are no such 
places; the men are sent on board of the vessels. often laying at anchor 
away from the shore. and the signing on is done t >» Where the 
men sre far from feeltne free to urge their desires or to consult to- 
gether about their interests. Too often it is a species of shanghaiing 
with the help of law and ander cloak of its respectability. So far it 
bas been ruled that the shipping commissioners are not to participate 
in any way lu the enforcement of the La Follette seamen's act, thus 
making it all the easier to violate it. 

If foreien-bullt vessels were admitted to complete American registry, 
the cost of construction would be equalized. 

Tf the La Follette Seamen's Act were enforced, the cost of operation 
would be about the same in all nations’ vessels, and there would be 

forces working against an American merchant marine. 
re would be some forces working In its favor: Other nations regun- 
old-age and disability pensions; 


gher wages in front of the seamen, the op- 
rtunity. taps! 
landishments o 


and sh 
building and the 
bata ag te 7 redes. rely t it at first. If 
you want prepa you su wan at sea you 
want sea power, you must get your own people to the sra. They 


will not come, or, coming, will not remain at sea except upon conditions 


that are humane and coupled with a living wage. 
ua come j 


These conditions will the proper en 
mont of the La Follette Seamen's Act. Will you support it? 


you help to see that it is enforced? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March $1, 916, 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 0. 


force- 
will 


My Dear Mn. SECRETARY : Agreeable to your jon of this date 
that I write you with reference to the p naval reserve bill, 
which it Is intended to attach to the pg ag and which is found 
in what seems to be hearing No. 21 of the Naval Committee, I beg to 
call your attention to section 19, found on pa 

This section des 
one for each tor, te in Congress, and 
five 8 among the apprentice scamen at each of the naval 
tralning stations. 

These cadets are to be trained to become officers in the Naval Re- 
serve and liernsed officers in the merchant marine, heir training is 
to take place at naval training stations and on beard naval vessels. 

Of course, the pu is to bring the yo American to sea. I 
doubt most eeriously if ıt could be possible to find a proposition that 
would have a greater tendency to 22 the young American from the 
sea, The inevitable result would be block every road to advance- 
ment ond that of able seaman or boatswain to any 
who could not be one of these selected few, and who, therefore, wou 
bave to begin sea life in the forecastle as a ship's boy. If the proposi- 
tion is lat all it will furnish enough men from whom to make 

h this al and somewhat expensive training, 
erence to anybody else, unless the person 

be the son of a shipowner or of some 
The _— g — 1 of . 

pull goes sea, a to 
remain in the forecastle or, ance, to become a boatswain. The 
American boy who would do that would not have the stuff in him out 
of which seamen are made. For the honor of the American boy, I pre- 
fer to believe that none of them would 


American bo 


officer 
is the kind of a boy that I have very seldom met inp travels, and I 
have sailed under five different flags. Of course, it is im ble for 
every boy to become an officer, and comparatively few of m become 
mas bnt to become an officer or a master is usually their ambition 
on entering sea life. 


The boy begins as a deck boy. experience he 


time; then as second mate for some time; then as mate for some time; 
Ww pon he passes another examination, continues to sail as first 
mate until he gets a vessel as a master, 

Thus is the road open for the son of the shipowner, the son of the 
fisherman, or the street Arab, and from a t them, step by step, 
are developed and selected the officers and finally the masters of every 
merchant marine worthy of mention. Thus are developed and thus 
were deve neary every efficient seaman that the world has seen. 
Of course a iarge number never get beyond what is sometimes called 
a petty officer’s position; that is to say, a carpenter, sallmaker. or 
boatswain A larger number never ff beyond the grade of able seaman, 
and wherever the compensation of the able seaman, which is always 
the unit of efficiency, not sufficient which to Hye and raise a 
family in humble—very homble—condition, the sea is deserted by the 
citizenship er the subjects of the nation In question, and its sea poves 
pusses to others amongst the nations, wbo have a better and clearer 
realization of fundamentals with reference to sea power. 

But suppose the purpose be to have the American as an officer and 
to draw upon European and Asiatic nations for sallors and firemen, 
and suppose it coud be made st 1, a contingency almost un- 
thinkabie, what kind of officers would the Naval Reserve and the mer- 
chant marine of the United States have? I am not preparen to say 
what kind of man-of-war’s man these cadets would make. I am not a 
Navy man. I know next to nothing abont practical Navy life. But it 
seems to me that they would be spoiled as bluejackets. They would 
bar the way of bluejackets to petty officers and warrant officers’ ae 
tions, and they certainly would not be naval officers; but this is a 
question for naval men te consider and determine. 

As officers of merchant vessels, nine out of every ten would be a joke. 
An overgrown pride, an absurd feeling of superiority. partly because 
of tbeir nursing, party berause of their nationality, they would bave 
nothing but contempt for the men whose officers they are to be. And 
the men, knowing them for what they are, would have nothing but 
contempt for them. They would not efficient officers of merchant 
vessels, They would come on the merchant vessels without knowing 
anything about their real duties. The seamen on beard of the vessel 
would know them for what they are within 24 bours, Their orders 
would be grudgingly obeyed. because the able seaman, If he be really 
one, would consider himself their superior as a seaman, and he would be 
entirely correct In so doing. 

The training obtained on a shore station and on a war vessel would 
leave him innocent of the real work on a merchantman, and it would 
take such a third mate, even if be is fairly bright. a couple of yeara 
before he can pick up sufficient knowledge of sea life on a merchant 
vessel to gain the respect and confidence of the men over whom he 
holds command. The average merchant seaman goes in all classes of 
vessels, sai! and steam, all sizes. and the small number of crew that is 
carried teaches him to do the work with a small nember of men and to 
do it rapidly and efficiently, On a merchant vessel 6 men do what is 
done by 12, or even 20. on a man of war. The merchant seaman is 
accustomed to a small number; the man-of-war seaman to a large 
number, and everything that is done on the two different vessels. if it 
requires more than one man, is done differently. The man trained in 
a merchant vessel sufficiently to become an actual able seaman on a 
merchant vessel will become a fairly good man on a man of war in 
three months! a first-class man in a year. The man trained on a man 
of war has to learn everything over again. 
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These proposed officers will not only bar the way to officers’ rank of 
the man trained in the forecastle but he will himself be an inefficient 


man. 

But the Navy needs a large number of sailors and firemen. Sailors 
and firemen are the! number of men on the auxiliaries. Where 
are they to come from? Is the European or the Asiatic going to serve? 
Can he be trusted to serve? If so, why does England intern al! the 
Austrians and Germans that were sailing in her merchant fleet? If 
we unfortunately were to get mixed yore the present war the United 
States would probably have to intern about 80 cent of its merchant 
seamen. If we were to join the side of the allies and Spain were to 
join the central powers, about 60 per cent of the sallors and firemen 
on a anaes coast might have to be interned. But why pursue this 

y further? 

> European nations, such as Norway, will not permit a naval 
oficer to become either mate or master of a merchant vessel until 
he has had at least one year’s training on such vessel. 

I desire to cali your attention to section 21, in which it is stated, 
“No person shall be enrolled zu this class who is less than 18 or more 
than 45 years of „ nor unless he furnishes satisfactory evidence as 
to his ability and c eter from previous employers.” 

I talked with some seamen about this. both on the Lakes and on 
the Atlantic, and the invariable remark was, “ Uncle Sam wants us to 
8 from the shipowner before he will t us to 

t and die for him. Well, he can got to . t do they 
think we are, anyway?” 

In some European countries a master of a vessel is not ekg 


ually 
e American vessels those who can not understand the 
e of the officers. and thus leave opening for the young 
to come, if you will permit the young man, after having 
months on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. to join the Navy for 
one 7 then to be discharged with an able seamen's certificate, if he 
Shall deserve it, and thus go back te the merchant marine with such a 
certificate and be enrolled in the Naval Reserve. if you will do 
something similar for the firemen you will get the American te sea, 
you will gradually prepare and develop an efficient and reliable per- 
sonnel for the merchant marine, and a recily valuable and dependable 
Baval reserve for emergencies. F 
Of course, this presumes that the Hfe at sea shall become again 
what it was once, an benorable life, an honorable way of obtaining a 
living. and sufficient remuneration for the able seaman to sustain a 
family in an humble way. This is the price that you will have to 
pay for a fair share of the world's sea power. This is the condition, 
as I understand it. upon which vou can get the American to sea and 
retain him there after vou get him. 
Respectfully, yours, ANDREW FURUSETH 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
. Ty rae Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to extend 
remarks I print the following letter from Mr. Robert J. Bulkley 
in reply to a request from me for an expression of his opinion on 
rural-credit legislation: : 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 10, 1916 
Hon. W. B. OLIVER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am v glad indeed to nd to your 
request for an expression of my pinion on the — 8 slation, 
The subject paving been thrashed out by numerous co ons and 
committees, it is obvious that the time has come for all friends of this 
legislation to try to get together and enact some law which can serve as 
— basis of . and which can be perfected so far as may 

necessary ata r time. 

Fortunately, the Hollis Pill, which passed the Senate last week, and 
the Moss bill, which has been re; ed from the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, beth em all the essential principles of a 
sound agricultural land system, and the bills are not 
at variance with each other. th aoe for the making of long-term 
loans on the amortization plan an 


made by associations operating within 
limited areas and only on the approval of neighbors who know the value 
of the land and are familiar with local conditions and at the same time 
have a personal Interest in preventing the making of unsafe loans. The 
mobilization of securities behind the proposed farm-loan bonds, making 
such bonds national In scope. secured mort; in every part of the 
country, is an 838 sound principle and is embodied in both bills. 
Both provide proper and adequate restrictions on the urposes for which 
mortgage loans may be made and on the amount which may be loaned 
to any one borrower. These provisions are poverty. in order to prevent 
the additional credit facilities from being used for speculative pur- 
pone The machin of the system is, on the whole, well worked out 

bota bills. and I do not believe that it is unnecessarily complicated 
or cumbersome. 

The principle of Government aid in the establishment of the system 
is adopted in both bills. The method of its application amounts to a 
subsidy, as the Government will invest in the stock of the proposed land 
banks without getting any dividends and without getting the benefit of 
any surplus that may be accumulated. It is gratifying to nud a ral 
agreement upon the necessity of substantial Government aid er all 
the controversy that has gone on about this question. I have always 


— 


advocated Government aid, but I have never believed it was necessary 
to make any Government gift or subsidy to the system. However, the 
provisions in these bills are sufficiently safeguarded, and can not be said 
to set any precedents, as there are already numerous precedents for 
the expenditure of Government money Song lines which give direct 
benefits to only a part of the people. e principle of Government aid 
being established, the amount of it is rather less material, so long as it 
be sufficient to insure the proper starting of the system. 

Not having had the benefit of recent committee discussions, it would 
be presumptuous for me to criticize what seems to me to be technical 
defects. do, however, venture a few suggestions concerning the appli- 
cation of principles. 3 

The provision for joint-stock banks should be eliminated from the bill, 
It is more or less conflict with every one of the sound principles 
which I have before enumerated and which are the —.— of the 
system. The joint-stock bank with a capital of $250,000 is 
large enough to operate the amortization plan to the best advantage. 
The joint-stock bank will afford unnecessary competition to the co- 
operative association; and to the extent that it does business which 
would otherwise go to the cooperative associations it weakens the se- 
curity behind the farmdoan bonds and tends to increase the percentage 
of overhead expenses that must be borne by the land banks and coap- 
erative tiens. The 1 of bond issues which will 
made by the joint-stock land banks will tend to confuse the investor an 
the subject of farm-ioan bonds, and all of these issues will be in com- 
petition with the bonds of the land banks as well as with each other, 
thus causing neediess expense for underwriting and selling of securities. 

-stock banks are tted to be are 


5 extent of ter- 
ritory, yet they are permitted to cover whole States in thelr o tions 
—.— f being . ty — State, . — 
o m only one a ese 
would be subject to oe of disasters which might be “tate wide 
but not Nation wide. e joint-stock land banks are not restricted in the 
purposes for which they make loans nor as to the amounts which they 
— Sper to indtviduals, se that if successful these institutions would 
be position to promote speculation in land with the ald of Govern- 
ment supervision and tax exemption. They are an added and useless 
complication to the whoi2 system. 
ary pene ct Fearing OE ARO FOTRE FOE menus Ne ney aA banks, 
i would in the ini capital of the Federal land banks 
8 1.000.000 each. — agg — 5 6 
given proposed system impourtant ‘tha on ma 
sufficiently strong. The difference in cost to the Government would not 
be great; the difference in the strength of the banks and in insuring a 
ecessful * eros ery important. 
Section 34 the Senate bill providing for the deposit of Treasury 
Federal land banks under certain circumstances is aluahle 
and A any appreciable 
burden on the Treasury and is directly in line with the policy of the 
Treasury pursued for many rs with respect to commercial banks. 
With these modifications it is my belief that the legislation will be 
as nearly | as ble at greens and that the system would eer- 
tainly be started successfully. Its continued success depends upon ‘the 
marketability of farm-loan bonds at a yield of 5 per cent or less. Thi 
in turn wmon conditions that can not all be foreseen, but there 
is reason hope that with an ausricieus start and good arg ia 
tuese bonds ng Apes marketed within the interest limit imposed by the 
y us 


et 
to me that those who have had this legislation in char 
F stry and for, 0 neatly 


ROT J. BULKIEY, 


Permanent Standing Army. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iw vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I have never favored a large per- 
manent standing army, and I believe that the establishment of 
such an army would be a mistake at the present time. 

Prior to the Spanish-American War the authorized Regular 
Army was only 30,000 men. At present 100,000 is the limit of 
authority. Since 1898 many uses have been found for an army 
that did not then exist. Some of these came as the result of 
that war. It is now necessary to have a large contingent of the 
Army in the Philippines, at Hawaii, and Panama, and in addi- 
tion to that it is necessary to keep a part of the Army in Alaska, 
Porto Rico, Haiti, and Santo Demingo. 

Nearly 50,000 men are now stationed in these outlying posses- 
sions and dependencies and less than one-half of the Regular 
Army is on the mainland of the United States. The increase in 
population since 1890 has been about one-third, so that if the 
size of the Army should be determined by population the Army 
for use on the mainland should be at least 40,000, and this is 
about the number that is now employed in the United Stutes 
proper. 

A more serious menace has arisen than ever before. It 
now seems to be imperative to patrol the border between the 
United States and Mexico for the whole distance of nearly 
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2,000 miles, and this can not be done without a much larger 
Army thuu the United States now has. It is generally sup- 
posed by those who have given it careful attention that the in- 
crease from the 90,000 enlisted men at the present time to 
140,000, as proposed in what is known as the Hay bill, would 
furnish a sufficient number to meet this extraordinary condi- 
tion. In other words, to authorize a standing Army of 140,000 
men would permit an addition to the present force of 50,000, 
as the number enlisted is only about 90,000. 

Apparently all that is needed in increase is for the protec- 
tion of the border territory. But slight increase, if any, is 
necessary in the outlying possessions, and conservative, care- 
ful individuals who have investigated the matter are con- 
vinced that an Army of 140,000 will meet the present con- 
tingency. 

Whatever is necessary to protect the interests of the United 
States should be provided, and if this number is not suflicient 
it should be increased; but for the present, at least, this will 
suflice. The probabilities are that enlistments will not be 
sufficient between this and December to increase the Army to 
the full quota of 140,000, 

Beyond the Regular Establishment officers and trained men 
are needed who in event of war with some other country may, 
on short notice, be prepared for active service. This seems to 
me exceedingly important. If war were declared at once with 
a nation which had a standing army ready for action, and its 
army could reach our shores, great damage might be done 
before our force could be enlisted, thoroughly drilled, and be 
prepared for active service. To meet this possible contin- 
gency without extraordinary expenditure and without a com- 
pulsory system of Army service is a difficult task. Something 
of preparation in this direction may be made by increasing 
the number of military cadets at West Point. Another expedi- 
ent is by encouraging private military schools and a third is 
by the use of military tactics and school drills in colleges and 
high schools. It seems to me that the boy In college or in 
high school may well be given training that would fit him for 
prompt service in event he was needed in defense of his 
country. 

The State military forces, known us the National Guard, 
need to be encouraged and increased, and they should be well 
drilled and thoroughly prepared for active military duty. This 
would mean much toward preparation to meet any extraordi- 
nary contingencies. I am opposed to compulsory military 
service in times of peace. I am anxious, however, that every 
reasonable expedient may be resorted to to avoid the necessity 
of legislation whieh would authorize such a systein. 

I am in favor of peace and do not wish to encourage the war- 
like spirit. I am anxious that this Republic shall remain on 
terms of friendship with all the nations of the earth. I rejoice 
that President Wilson has kept this country out of war in recent 
times and has at all times maintained the honor and integrity 
of the Republic. I had never realized so much was dependent 
upon the President in war crises as I have seen since the Euro- 
pean war began. Numbers of times war seemed imminent in 
our country, and no one could safely foretell what a day might 
bring forth, and yet the President is standing triumphant as 
the only executive amongst the great nations whose people are 
not in the throes of the greatest war catastrophe ever known. 
it may be said that this condition is due to the fact that our 
country is on peaceful terms with all mankind. I am certainly 
anxious that this condition may remain, and the time may never 
come when it will be necessary to meet any of these friendly 
nations on the field of battle. This country means more to the 
world at peace than it does in war, Its influence will accomplish 
more for the advancement of its own interests and the better- 
ment of the world in a state of peace than is possible in times of 
war, 

The secret of this Government's position lies in the fact that 
it is not seeking the property of another. It is not grasping 
for the territory that belongs to other countries. It is content 
with its own possessions. It is not seeking power by trying to 
destroy, nor to take from another by force. Its purpose is to 
build up in commerce, in industry, in intelligence, and in 
morality, but without menace or injury or attempt to retard 
the progress of any other country. The United States wants its 
fair share in the business of the world. It craves to be fore- 
most in the humanitarian spirit. It expects to deal fairly, 
honestly, and justly with the nations of the world, and it wishes 
like treatment from them. 

When the great conflict in Europe is ended the United States 
will probably be the first to extend the hand of real fellowship 
to each of the belligerents and to congratulate them that the war 
is past, and to insist that war shall be no more, and to encour- 
age them to stand with the great Republie for peace, that all 
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the blessings of liberality and friendship may crown them in 
their efforts to restore the waste places, produced by war, and 
to go forward in the prosecution of the arts of peace. 

This country may prompt them to stack their arms of offense 
aud to make use of the mighty implements of peaceful en- 
deavor, Or it may, by its own warlike preparation and force- 
ful methods, say that its friendship is a sham, its expressions 
of sympathy a hollow mockery, and its cry for peace a delusion. 

Mr. Speaker, my judgment is that the House bill provides for 
the necessary standing army for to-day. It may be necessary 
to increase it in the near future. I believe in whatever prepara- 
tion is necessary to meet the conditions of this hour, but it is 
not necessary to make extraordinary expenditure beyond that 
which is needed to-day. This Government should be ready to 
meet any emergency, but it can hardly be expected to make 
unusual and extensive preparation for war, add largely to the 
personnel of the Army, without causing the question of good 
faith to be raised by the nations with whom we come in con- 
tact. There is nothing suspicious in meeting present condl- 
tions, There is nothing to alarm in an increase of the Army 
necessary to prepare us to meet the conditions which immedi- 
ately confront us, but beyond this our efforts might be mis- 
understood, and our course lead to trouble. Any careful ob- 
server must realize that if this Nation should be so unfor- 
tunate as to be involved in war, preparations would have to be 
made which are not now contemplated. A call for volunteers 
would be forced upon the administration to meet the then im- 
pending crisis, and as a result there would come from every 
locality in the Republic patriotic young men from farm, shop, 
and store, from mine, factory, and field ready to follow the for- 
tune of the Stars and Stripes and to enlist in their country's 
eause for the purpose of fighting their country’s battles. We 
must rely in the future upon the citizen soldiers to fight the 
battles of the Republic. We can safely depend upon the patriot- 
ism of the people to respond, as they did in 1776, and in all the 
wars with which our Nation has been connected. No people are 
more devoted to their homes, and will go further to defend them 
and the land of which they are a part, whether as natives or as 
adopted sons. 

The people of the United States, I feel sure, are anxious for 
peace. I may be mistaken, but my candid judgment is that 
they ure ready to make sacrifices to retain it. Not a sacrifice 
of honor or integrity, not a sacrifice that means national 
humiliation, but that reasonable kind of sacrifice which anyone 
makes to avoid trouble. But if war must come, they will will- 
ingly give their lives in their country's defense, and will make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to be met to vindicate their 
country's honor. 

American rights are sacred; American standards are based 
upon justice; American ideals, because of their purity, must 
triumph. I am anxious that nothing shall occur to retard our 
country’s progress, check its forward movement, or diminish its 
power or prestige. I am fully convinced that war is a blight on 
the body politic; it is a curse to civilization; it is the cause of 
sorrow, misery, and death; it is the determination of might 
and not the achievement of justice. It has no place in the 
realm of happiness or contentment and has no reward except 
punishment and distress. 

I want no act of mine to encourage it; and yet, if the worst 
must come and it is necessary to meet some antagonists in the 
field of battle, I want this Republic to be fully prepared to repel 
the force of any foe with the least possible loss in life and 
property. This country was purchased with the blood of its 
patriots, it has been maintained with the same heroic spirit 
which they possessed, and it will live through whatever sacri- 
fice is necessary to meet the contingencies of the future. Its 
devotion to its homes is its real protection. The loyalty of its 
citizens will prompt the action in defense and the courage of 
the people will lead to victory over any foe. 


Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks upon the subject of the Philippines, I insert 
an article by that great editor, William R. Hearst, published 
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In the Washington Post May 3, last, following the defeat of the 

so-called Clarke amendment, which provided for immediate 

independence of those islands. The article is as follows: 

Mr. W. R. Huarsr Potxts Our Natiox’s DUTY; COMMENDS PHILIP- 
Pine BILL'S DEFEAT—LOYALTY To FUTURE INTERESTS OF COUNTRY 


More IMPORTANT THAN Party Tirs, Sars Famous EDITOR—CRIME 
TO ABANDON ISLANDS. 


To the EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON Post: 


The 28 Democrats who bravely strove to save the Nation 
from the disgrace of abandoning its duties and from the mis- 
take of sacrificing its opportunities in the Philippines are as 
much nationa! heroes as the men who fought to save the coun- 
try from the evils of conquest in the Revolution or of dismem- 
berment in the rebellion, 

The sacrifice of high purpose and high principle would 
hardly have been greater had we failed in the Revolution, the 
sacrifice of territory and essential integrity would hardly have 
been severer had we lost in the rebellion than the sacrifice the 
Nation would suffer to-day in prestige and possessions through 
a timid and stupid abandonment of its obligations and oppor- 
tunities In the Philippines. 

DESERVE GRATEFUL) REMEMBRANCE. 


These 28 men who refused to be bound by a party caucus to 
do a traitorous act of national danger and dishonor were 
patriots before they were partisans, and deserve the grateful 
recognition and remembrance of patriotic citizens of whatever 
party. 

They have rendered a great service to their country—a service 
for which they should receive their reward not only in the ap- 
proval of their own conscience but in the universal considera- 
tion and esteem.of a grateful people. 

Surely these broad-minded, far-seeing statesmen will be re- 
membered and respected when the little spineless, spiritless 
followers of a timorous and traitorous administration are for- 
ever forgotten. s 

These. courageous Democrats who saved both their country 
and their party from injury and ignominy will be denounced 
as disloyal by party bigots, but there is no disloyalty in refus- 
ing to follow disloyal leaders. 

LOYALTY TO COUNTRY ALE-IMPORTANT, 


Benedict Arnold was an American general, but those would 
be pronounced traitors. to-day who would have followed him 
into the camp of the enemy, while those who refused to follow 
him are esteemed patriots. 

Loyalty to the present and future interests of our beloved 
country is more important in the minds of sincere citizens than 
Joyalty to any individual or to any party policy. 

The abandonment of the Philippines would mean more than 
mere loss of wealth and territory and power and prestige to 
the United States. : 

It would mean the betrayal of this island empire to Japan, 
and would make Japan that much more populous and powerful, 
and bring her frowning forts and formidable fleets that much 
nearer to our defenseless shores. 

PROTECTING THE PHILIPPINES, 


What nonsense to say that we would protect the Philippines 
as our wards when the island fortifications would be left to 
the lazy neglect and childish incompetence of the Filipinos, 
our fleets withdrawn from their harbors, our soldiers recalled 
from their shores, 

Is it not easier to defend the Philippines as our possessions, 
fully fortified with our ships and guns, than it would be to de- 
fend them as wards without our armament and without au- 
thority? 

Yet the same unwise and insincere demagogues who say we 
would protect the Philippines as our wards advocate the aban- 
donment of the Philippines because we would be unable to pro- 
tect them as our possessions. 

WOULD BE THE COLOSSAL CRIME. 

The abandonment of the Philippines would be the colossal 
3 of our history, the crowning folly of our career as a 

ation. 

It would be an indictment of Democracy and impeachment of 
our republican form of government, a reflection upon the ca- 
pacity and patriotism of our people, a slur and slight upon the 
intelligence and efficiency of our citizenship. 

It would be a first and fatal step toward the relinquishment of 
American supremacy in the Pacific. 

It would menn a final disaster to American trade in the 
Orient and a dull and despicable repudiation of America’s duties 
and destinies, 

The abandonment of the Philippines would be moral, political, 
and economic high treason. 


The party which would commit such an act of moral obliquity 
political treachery, and economie stupidity should be tried und 
convicted and forever expelled from the councils of the nations 
by the American people. 

UNITED STATES AT A CRISIS. 

The United States stands at the crisis of Its career. 

It has become the greatest of modern nations, 

It has grown not merely through natural national develop- 
ment, but through legitimate expansion and immigration. 

It has increased through the extension of its territory and 
the absorption of other peoples into its population. 

At first our Nation was but a line of liberated colonies strung 
along the Atlantic coast. 

Then, after due and dogged opposition from the Tories of the 
time, the Floridas were added. 

‘Then, to our glory and Thomas Jefferson’s immortal memory, 
the immense Louisiana territory was acquired. 

Then, in spite of the trepidation of the timid, our title to the 
far Northwest was substantiated. 

Then Texas was admitted and California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico were absorbed. 

All of which the reactionaries resented and the petty Ameri- 
cans opposed, 

One statesman went so far as to say that California would 
never be a fit habitation for anything but horned tonds—Cali- 
fornia, which now could supply gold and grain and flowers and 
fruit and oil and soil and homes and harvests for the world. 

Then Alaska was bought und pronounced worthless by the 
stupid and shortsighted, until its hills were found to be sheathed 
with copper and its river beds paved with gold. 

All the time those who lacked imagination to see the possi- 
bilities in new lands and larger developments dignified their 
dullness by the name of conservatism and stood stolid in the path 
of progress. 

DESIRE OF TRUE AMERICANS. 

Still our country grew. 

It was our destiny. 

Still the glowing star of our extending empire took its western 


way. 

We fought the Spanish War and won the Philippines. 

Of course history repeats itself. 

Of course the reactionaries rise to-day to repudiate our op- 
portunities and obligations there as they did in Florida, in 
Louisiana, in California, in Alaska. 

Of course the miniature Americans want the Nation to 
shrink to their small size, and the short-sighted politicians 
and pedagogues want the confines of our country’s greatness to 
contract to the radius of their limited vision. 

But the true Americans, the big Americans, the Americans 
with soul and sense, with intelligence and imagination, the 
Americans who have made the country the great country that 
it is, want the Nation to grow ever greater and fulfill to the 
full its duties and its destinies, 

Greatness is a matter of soul, not of census. 

To be truly great our people must possess national pride and 
patriotic purpose—not merely population. 

We must have the spirit of our fathers, the energy and ainbi- 
tion of our ancestors. 

We must devote ourselves to our national development, our 
territorial enlargement, our moral and material improvement, 

We must consecrate ourselves to the extension of our civiliz- 
ing influence, of our beneficial and benign activities, of our up- 
lifting and inspiring ideals, 

CENTER OF THE WORLD'S ACTIVITIES, 


The United States is located at the focus of the world's atten- 
tion, at the center of the world's activities. 

-On the one side is the Atlantic Ocean, the great commercial 
highway connecting us with Europe. 

On the other side is the Pacific Ocean, the great thorough- 
fare of trade uniting us with Asia. 

On the south lie the rich and rising Republics of South 
America. 

Such a commanding and controlling location should make our 
country as it made Venice in former times and under former 
conditions, the center of the world’s commerce, the custodian of 
the world’s wealth. 

But something other than mere location, as well as something 
more than mere population, Is needed for true greatness and 


ory. 

We must have enterprise and imagination, courage and con- 
fidence, the ability to understand, and the energy to exploit the 
advantages which surround us. 

God's work of civilizing the world must be done and will not 
lag for lack of willing servants. 
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5 NATION MUST DO ITS FULL DUTY. 

If we fail to do our full duty, other nations will be found to 
supplement or supplant us. 

We must net be dependent upon the past, content with the 
achievements of our ancestors. 

We must work out our own salvation, perform our present- 
day obligations, 

A professor of ancient history is not the best leader for a 
modern constituency. 

He is likely to be so intent upon the incidents of the past that 
he is indifferent to the occurrences of the present and inac- 
cessible to the opportunities of the future. 

A nation is like an individual. 

It lives and labors, it plans and performs, it conceives and 
achieves, 

It pusses through its successive ages of majority, of maturity, 
of seniority, of senility. 

It grows. and develops. 

It declines and dies. 

In all its course no nation stands still. 

It either advances or recedes, progresses or retrogresses. 

We have not yet reached the point where we must disin- 
tegrate and deteriorate. 

Í PATRIOTIC OBLIGATIONS TO BE MET. 

The red blood of enthusiasm is still warm in our veins, our 
minds are still alert to our labors, our hearts nre still strong in 
our faith. 

We have set our hand to the plow, let us not turn back until 
we have reached the end of the furrow. 

We have enlisted for the fight, let us not desert or desist until 
the victory is won. 


We have accepted the responsibility of the Philippines, the 


duty of their development, 

Let ns neither repent nor retract. 

Let us perform our complete patriotic obligations nud make 
the Philippines a progressive and potential part of our country 
nnd of our civilization, the foremost buttress of our safety, the 
furthermost bastion of our enlightenment and liberty. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


Philippines Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ` 
HON. MURRAY HUEBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, the entire New York delega- 
tion voted against the Clarke amendment and for the Jones bill, 
In view of the fact that this action has drawn the criticism of 
certain Members of the House, and to demonstrate that they do 
not know and therefore can not appreciate the sentiment in New 
York, under leave of the House permitting Members to extend 
their remarks within 10 legislative days, I desire to include the 
editorial comment of the New York press upon the bill both 
before and after Its final disposition. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT BEFORE THE CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL, 


[From the New York City Evening Sun, Apr. 27, 1916.] 
DON'T MEXICANIZE THE PHILIPPINES. 


‘That shocking pro posed dispiay of political irresponsibility, the aban- 
donment of the Philippine Islands, would outdo even the rice ele 
wrong done to Mexico in the hounding of Huerta, costly as that bit 
of canting presumption has been in suffering to the millions submerged 
in an era of Mexican butchery and banditry. Mexico should have 
taught Mr: Wilson not to play at ideals with other people's blood. It 
has not brought him to his senses. He is fatuously gambling with the 
destinies of 8,000,000 Filipinos, threatened with miseries exceeding 
those of Mexico, once they are cast out and marooned, left to their own 
mercies under a travesty of liberty.. 

No wonder that the first session of the Democratic caucus on Philip- 
pine affairs 88 opposition to the administration plans. The 
reading of the dent's letter to the caucus failed to still an oppo- 
sition grounded on more honest, if less showy, views of the country’s 
duty than those the President holds. 

Against the ney of Mr. Wilson rises the voice of a considerable 
number of the n inhabitants themselves. The cry in the 
islands is not all for Independence, however much that brilliant catch- 
word may attract a part of the population. 

Filipino nae logy Gd shag reputed to hold some $20,000,000 of the 
wealth of Phe r islands have sent Representative MILLER a_ petition 
against the Jones bill to withdraw United States authority from the 
Archipela, Their voice is heard at the time when the House bill for 
Filipino independence, with its Senate amendments, comes before a 
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Democratic caucus. There is ground for hope that the petition 
may help to drive the wicked folly of 6 the 2 out 
of the heads of some of those now bent on that bit of idealistic double 
mischief to this country and the Filipinos themselves. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 12 years of American rule have 
raised among the islanders themselves a’ great class who put their 
trust in the big American brother and depend upon the pledge, implied 
in his past beneficent control, that the control will continue ; Islanders, 
not to mention American settlers, who have staked their labors, their 
property, and the prospects of their families on the expectation that the 

nited States would not gus what it had begun. 

Is it true that the er ig oe are fit to govern themselves according 
to American standards of government? ey certainly do not them- 
selves all believe so, or none would have signed the petition sent to Mr. 
Mitten. In the face of this new and 5 it, Ger by evidence of political 
self-distrust and of aversion to being deprived of American control, the 
caucus may well show some signs of doubt as to the wisdom of casting 
the Islands off to fall back again into their old misery. 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Apr. 27, 1910.) 
PROJECTING THR PREMATURE, 


There are honest differences of opinion ag to what we should do 
with the . To these erences the two great litical 
paria have giyen expression At the national convention hell in 
912 the Pr ope characterized our duty toward the Filipinos as 
a national obligation, and declared that it should remain entirely free 
from partisan politics, At several of their national conventions the 
Democrats have waved the flag of freedom, In 1912 they were espe- 
cially declamatory. They denounced what they described as an experi- 
ment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder and favored an imme- 
diate declaration of the Nation's purpose to “recognize the inde- 
pendence” of the islands. 


This prp was debated at a caucus held in Washington last 
night, It has the “ unqualified indursement" of the President, who 
writ a letter hoping that the pledge of the party will be re 
deemed out a dissenting voice, which hope will not be realized. 


More than 30 dissenting volces were raised, and the Democrats have 
only about that number to spare in the House of Representatives, 
Efforts to coerce the so-called traitors into submission will be made, but 


as not a few threaten to bolt, there is anything but smooth salling 


ahead. 

For the pledge the party is indebted to William Jennings Bryan. 
In one of his canyasses for the Presidency imperialism figured as his 
paramount issue, with the customary consequence. It shared the fate 
of 16 to 1, though the candidate warned his countrymen that impe- 
rialism in the Sea of China would result in despotism here. In the 
interval our form of government has not changed, and recent reports 
from the archipelago are to the effect that conditions there are steadily 
improving, which reports come from officials who are Democrats. If 
they are contradicted at all, it will be by Republicans. 

much for the passing of one Bryan bugaboo. That the Filipinos 
are ready for self-government is affirmed and denied. The question 
thus raised will remain a question. There is, however, no question 
that in the matter of religion we have guaranteed freedom to the 
A in perpetuity, this being one of the obligations we contracted 
wit peat How we are to fulfill it should we withdraw from the 
ore ago has not been explained. Nor is it easy to understand why 
we should in one and the same breath pret freedom to the islanders 
and compel them to become prohibitionists, This looks like a plain case 
of drowning sovereignty in grape Juice. 

There are cases in which it may be more or less justifiable to crack 
the party — The fate of the Philippines is not one of them. It 
is one in which freedom of action should be reserved to every Member 
of the House of Representatives. It is not one in which pressure 
should be brought to bear from the White House or from any other 
base of operations. The proposition is now to commit the country ta 
action which is to be taken from two to four years hence. Never was 
time less opportone for taking such a plunge in the dark. So may 
conditions change in the interval that what may now seem to be 
rational to plan may then be lunacy to execute. 
bridge is when it is reached. 


‘The time to cross a 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
KILL THE SCUTTLING BILL, 


The 30 Democratic Members of the House of Representatives who 
stood out in Wednesday's caucus against the passage of the Philippines 
bill under gag rule have rendered a patriotic service to their country, 


Despite the President's support, the Philippines bill should not be 
passed. To repeat our promise to grant independence to the inhabitants 
of the archipelago as soon as they are capable of self-government is 


quite unnecessary. ‘To promise to give them independence within four 
years, if the promise were kept, would be a gross betrayal of the trust 
we assumed when we took the controt of the islands away from Spain. 
Roth Brig. Gen. McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, anid 
Mr. W. Morgan Shuster have lately reported that good progress is mak- 
ing in the Philippines, the ple are learning, they will be capable of 
self-government some day, but that day is in the distant future. If 
they were released from American rule now, all the good work that 
has been done would be undone. The pretense that peace and prosperity 
would be continued under a hastily acquired independence by a vast 
multitude of perie of different religions and ideals, many of them still 
illiterate, is foo shallow to decelve anybody. 

The only excuse for getting out of the Philippines is that we want to 

t out. Revolution would follow our withdrawal, a new and worse 

exico would be created in the Far East. It is unnecessary to con- 
jecture what the ultimate result would be. he national honor de- 
mands that we fulfill our obligations and devote our energies to the 
development of the islands in the arts aud industries and educate their 
people. Freedom they already possess. They are not the subjects of n 
despotic or greedy Government exploiting them fer its own purposes. 
Mr. Shuster’s report shows that they are doing well and learning how 
to administer thelr own affairs. 

The action of the 30 Democratic Members indicates that the obnoxious 
bill can not pass in its present objectionable form, if, indeed. it can 
pass after reasonable amendment. epublicans will vote against it for 
party reasons, but it ought not to be considered a party measure, Our 

onsibility in the Philippines is recognized by a large majority of our 
citizens irrespective of party. The Philippine bill should be disearte:, 
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{From the New York World, Apr. 28, 1918.7] 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
The Philippine bill, which bas encountered such fierce opposition in 


the House at Washington, embraces legislation of importance to the 
welfare of the islands. sides ces adequately some social and 
economic problems. it extends the principle of home rule and greatly 
strengthens existing guaranties of liberty. 

As presented to the Senate, the measure In its preamble promised ulti- 
mate Independence, An elaborate amendment, propos by Senator 
CLARKE, of Arkansas, provides that in net less than two or more than 
four years from the enactment of the law, if the President is satisfled 
that the people are capable of self-government, the United States shall 
withdraw from the islands and leave them to their own resources. 

This is the mischievous proposition which is resisted in the House and 
threatens the defeat of the entire bill. To press it in times like these, 
when no man (an foresee the results of world-wide war and when the 
fate of small nations as well as great is in the balance, would seem to be 
the very limit of rashness. No such action is needed in order to keep 
faith with our dependency. . 

Both parties are pledged to Philippine independence, which must come 
in due season when a Congress then sitting shall be satisfied that all the 
conditions are favorable. <A specific prom now is likely to raise false 
hopes, and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, could hardly 
fail to involve us in serious complications. o get rid of the vicious 
Clarke amendment it ought not to be necessary to defeat the entire bill. 


[From the New York Evening Post, Apr. 28, 1916.] 


Refusal of 25 ap ype Sat ep to be bound by the Democratic caucus 
on the 1 II probably means a modification of a clause which 
does not vitally affect the principles on which the measure is founded. 
There is a bare ibility that the measure will pass in its present 
form. But everything points to an extension of the time within which 
definite independence is guaranteed, especially as no one is 1 
opposed to such extension. Delegate Quezon has stated that he sees 
no necessity for setting so short a limit on American tenure. Repre- 
sentative JONES, author of the bill, cheerfully admits that the period of 
2 to 4 years fixed by the bill may have to be extended to 5 or 10. The 
essential thing is that we make a categorical promise of independence, 
and that we set in motion the machinery of greater self-government 
which will better prepare the islanders for it. As originally drafted, the 
bill set no definite date whatever. It is already certain that the Ameri- 
ean people will not wait the 25 years or more that Davenrorr and 
others are clamoring for. Congress will also doubtless take time to 
knock out the ridiculous amendment to make the 1 prohibi- 
tion territory, a product of the same ignorance of insular conditions 
that drafted a similar measure for Porto Rico, 


{From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, Apr. 28, 1916.) 
THE PINLIPPINE BILE. 


Twenty-cight Democrats who haye refused to abide by the judgment 
of the party caucus on the Philippine bill are entirely within their 
rights as party men in the position they have taken. The bill as it 
stands is in no proper sense a party measure and can not be made one 
by any whipped-up majority. Nor is there any reason for questioning 
the claim of the minority that they are doing what their constituents 
desire. This is 3 true of the Members from Brooklyn. There is 
not the least ground for doubting that Mr. FITZGERALD and his col- 
leagues are correct in saying that the bill as it stands is not and Is not 
likely to be approved by the penpe to whom they owe thelr seats. 

It would, in the light of all the information obtainable, be unwise for 
the administration to press tbe issue in its present form. at g 
political sense suggests is that some amendments be adopted which will 
obviate the objections raised by the intelligent and conscientious gentle- 
men in question. It Is so dist 1 5 contrary to good 1 licy to do 
5 1 that the President will, we feel confident, decline to sanc- 

on it. 

When to considerations of sound party policy we add the thought of 
what the best interests of the islands call for, it is not too much to say 
that the minority and not the majority ought to prevail. The time 
may come, perhaps, when it will be practicable for the people of the 
Philippine Islands to assume the responsibilities of self-government. It 
may be that this degree of intellectual and moral development will be 
reached in the course of the next generation, That they are In no such 

osition yet is what only the merest theorists, to whom facts are 
rrelevant considerations, will deny. 

It would, in other words, be rather a crime against the natives of the 
islands than a benefit to thrust a responsibility upon them which could 
result only in reducing whatever is orderly to chaos. The hope of the 
Citizen is that our Brooklyn Democratic Members will stand firm and 
that the points for which they are contending will be yielded by the 
caucus leaders. 


[From the Brooklyn (N. x.) Standard Union, Apr. 28, 1916.) 
TAMMANY’S DEFIANCE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The bolt of 28 Democratic Congressmen from the caucus on the Phili 
pine scuttle bill, apparently insuring the defeat of that measure in its 
prosent form. is a most gratifying evidence of sanity and independence 
D e ouse. 

This action will be accepted as proof that the Representatives have 
paid close attention to the sentiment of the country on the proposition 
to give the Filipinos unconditional independence at the expiration of 
four years. They have learned that the plan meets with overwhelmin 
disapproval, is considered premature, and fraught with the graves 
danger to the islanders themselves. 

Of almost caai importance to dealing a death blow to the ind d- 
ence feature of the bill is the political significance of the revolt. It 
means that White House dominatian is broken for the present, at least, 
and indicates that Democratic Representatives will no longer submit to 
outside dictation, 

This bolt seems to be closel 


How far-reaching will be the ‘Tammany 1 3 5 is to be 
can not, of course, 

cut quite a figure 
mmany has really 


une, but it ma 


in Congress. If the smoldering resentment of 
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8 — 8 — as a ig by the rad aa bote 175 President 
ser’ embarrassed in ca ng ou slativ: 1 le 
It is a situation which will be watched with intereste 33 


{From the New York Globe, Apr. 28, 1916. 
NO PHILIPPINE PLEDGE Now. 


The division develo in the House Democratic caucus over the 
Clarke amendment to the Philippine bill and the passage of a resolution 
that takes the amendment out of the party measure class make it prac- 
tically certain that no pledge of uae independence will be passed 
by the present Congress. President Wilson has steadily: urged the 
making of the pledge, but his advice does not promise to be followed. 

The country, as a whole, will be satisfied with this action. The 
TORDE is common, even among those who believe that it is immoral and 
impolitic to govern the Filipinos against their will, that the time has 
not yet arrived to withdraw from the Philippines. It is not yet clear, 
looking at matters practically, that conditions are such as to warrant 
decisive action. 

The Clarke amendment is objectionable in that it is merely an 
academic declaration. It is contingent. It provides, in the form it is 
proposed to go it, that in 10 years, if the Filipinos then want inde- 
pendence and Congress deems it wise to grant thelr request, for the 
setting up of a new nation under American protection. 
unwise to attempt to bind the future In this way. 
what conditions will exist in 1926, 

In the 16 years that have elapsed since the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines great progress has been made. Slowly but steadily a non- 
representative military government has been converted into an autono- 
mous and highly representative one, The Filipinos in most matters 
now govern themselves. As fast as it has been deemed safe to contide 
authority to them the grant has been made. No one can reproach this 
country with having sought to exploit the Filipinos and to repress 
their just aspirations. But this 70 is properly not willing te 
turn another Mexico loose on the world. There must be reasonable 
assurance that separation from this country shall not be marked by 
a reversion to anarchy. To avoid this danger it seems wise to go on 
as we have—that is, to enlarge autonomy from time to time as ex- 

rience warrants It, leaving the separation, It it is to come, represent- 
ng not an amputation but the natural dropping away of ripened fruit. 


[From the New York Evening Sun, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
MORE WORK FOR INSURGENTS. 


The spirit of independent Americanism in Congress which promises 
to render a national service by kiling the Jones Philippine “ scuttle 
bill may well be directed against the literacy-test feature of the Burnett 
immigration bill also. . 

The Jones bill provides that we shall dodge responsibility in the 
Philippines simply by running aver and leaving the islands for who- 
ever desires to annex them, The Burnett bill, as a sop to the labor 
vote, would prohibit uneducated allens from entering this 8 

One proposition is as un-American as the other. Each would deny 
to members of the human race the opportunities which our national 
creed declare to be the common rights of all men. Even with its anti- 
Japanese feature, which threatened serious trouble for us, eliminated, 
there is unanswerable objection to the enactment of the Burnett bill 
in its present form. 


t would seem 
No one knows 


[From the New York Herald, Apr. 29, 1916.) 
WHEN “BOLTING REPRESENTS AMERICANISM, 


Is there no place for the honest, hard-working, peace-loving Filipino 
behind the ægis of humanity? Must this ward of the Nation stand 
alone and apart, a sacrifice upon the altar of American politics? 

Democratic leadership at Washington has decreed that this is to be 
the Filipino fate, but not all Democrats of the House of Representatives 

respond to the party lash. Some—apparently enongh to prevent 
the writing of such a disgraceful chapter in American history as the 
Democratic Party under Cleveland attempted to write in regard to 
Hawaii—stand squareiy against scuttle.“ 

No American Amery even primary knowledge of the Philippines 
believes it possible for the people of the islands to maintain and protect 
independence in the period of “from two to four years” provided by 
the Jones bill, nor does any Filipino of even primary intelligence be- 
lieve this possible. Withdrawal of the wholly beneficent American pro- 
tectorate at this time or within the period contemplated would be aban- 
donment of the Filipinc people to become prey of more militant 
orientals. Incidentally, this would mean placing the only Christian pro- 
ple of the Orient at the mercy of a puissant paganism. 

Democratic 3 who refuse to support the independence 
8 of the Jones bill are playing the better part hy this Nation. 
»y the Filipino people, by true humanity, and by the politi 
their allegiance. 8 

Nothing could be less wise than the effort of the Democratic leader- 
ship to make the Philippine question an issue of politics. It is an 
American question to be eventually solved according to the dictates of 
the American conscience, and has no place in any party caucus, 
“ Bolting" such a caucus is a credit to the bolters. 


eal party of 


{From the New York Journal of Commerce, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
THE PRESIDENT’S PHILIPPINE MISTAKE. 


The action of the caucus of Democratic Representatives and the re- 
volt of a relatively small minority of them in relation to the Philippine 
bill indicates that it is likely to be defeated on the final vote in: the 
House. The resolution declaring approval of the bill as it stands and 
its passage without change was adopted by a vote of 140 to 35, aun 
28 of the 35 gave notice that they would not be bound by the caucus 
action. There is hardly a question that some of the 140 voted against 
thelr conviction and from party motives and a desire to sustain the 
President, who has been using his influence to carry the measure 
pose. The Republican vote will be nearly if not quite solid against 


ge. 

e fact is that this mistaken measure has owed its support and 
its chance of success mainly to the fact that it had the administra- 
tion behind it, with the President desirous of having it passed at this 
session. It provides for giving the Philippine Islands over to the self- 
government, for which they are very far from being prepared, in four 
years from the passage of the bill. here is a serlous question whether 
any promise of independence for the islands should be made, and cer- 

ly provision for making it actual in such a short time is a wrong 
to their own people and in effect a violation of faith pledged in the 
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nay with Spain for taking them over as a possession of the United 


tes, 

A responsibility was then assumed, not only to the natives but more 
directly to those of Spanish descent, for the maintenance of their 
rights under authority of the American Government. which would be 
abandoned by this act. All that bas been accomplished would be 
Jost under a delusive idea that the peupie of the islands are capable 
of carrying on the work so successfully begun. There is a moral cer- 
tainty of relapse Instead of continued progress, and a serious Habilit; 
of the loss of that Independence which had been so prematurely an 
unwisely given to them. 

If the bill is defeated, the President may be saved from the con- 

ences of the mistake, If it is not, there is a chance that a dif- 
ferent control of Con and of the administration may undo the 
work before the provision for independence takes effect. Even so, 
serious trouble will have been caused, and the difficulty of — 2 on 
the process that has been begun will be considerably enhanced. is 
mistake of the President is akin to that committed with regard to 
Mexico, but is morally and politically more serious because of the 
pledge of faith and the responsibility assumed in the treaty by which 
the islands were acquired. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1916.} 
ABANDON THE BILL, 


In regard to the proposed Philippines legislation the World believes 
that it ought to be ble to get rid of the obnoxious Clarke amend- 
ment without defea ag the entire bill. But the Clarke amendment is 
really the essence of the bill, which was originally planned as a scut- 
tling measure. Senator CLARKE managed to restore to the bill its 
original parpoes. which was to commit this country to the abandon- 
ment of its obligation to develop the Philippines and make its ple 
fit to govern themselves. The whole bill ought to be defeated, it is 
brought to a vote. It was conceived in the wrong spirit. There is no 
evidence that It is a well-considered, constructive measure or that the 
administrative changes it provides for are needed. The World admits 
that “a specific promise [of independence] now is likely to raise 
false hopes, and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, could 
hardly fail to involve us in serious vom lications.” But this Clarke 
amendment, with the specific promise which we all feel would not be 
kept, is the essentia: part of measure. The Filipinos need not be 
assured again that we intend to grant them independence when our 
trust is fulfilled. They know that. The congressional fight is for the 
Clarke amendment, which its advocates still hope to force through. 

The whole measure shouid be discarded. Legislation for the Phili 
pines should be tponed until there is time to spare to consider it 
seriously in the right spirit. The object of this bill is wholly political. 
It ls designed to undo the constructive work done in the islands 
under three Republican administrations. Brig. Gen. McIntyre and Mr. 
Shuster have shown us that the Filipinos are doing very well under 
present conditions, and the question of their future development should 
not be treated from a point of view. 


{From the New York World, Apr. 80, 1916.1] 
NO RASHNESS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


The Democratic quarrel over the bill conferring self-government upon 
the Philippines is Hkely to be a test of American capacity for self- 
3 No serious objection is made to the measure except that 
t contains a vexatious clause fathered by Senator CLARKE, of Arkansas, 
providing for independence in not less than two or more than four 


years. 

If a great piece of N e ust to the Filipinos and creditable to 
ourselves, shall be lost. use Congress pe unable or unwilling to 
Srelgaty im the islands, ¢ lasting reproach will ettach ¢ all seepousinio 
erelgnty in the isla a g reproac attach to responsible 
for tbe failure. This bill in various forms has been under considera- 
tion for several years. It gives the Philippines a constitution, a bill 
of went and a form of government like that which our own con- 
tinen rritories enjoyed. It is a fulfillment in all things except 
independence of every pledge we have made. Independence itself will 
come in due season. 

Our Territorial system has been more widely commended and imi- 
tated than any other feature of American Government. As we were the 
first great Nation to lny the foundation for free States in the wilder- 
n t would be shameful, indeed, if Con confronted by an ill- 
considered attempt to do too much, should fall short of a glorious duty 
by doing nothing at all. 


[From the New York Tribune, Apr. 29, 1916.) 
A SAVING REMNANT. 

The 28 Democratic E AE eee who revolted against the Sen- 
ate 8 bill have it in their power to save the people of this 
country from dishonor, They can prevent a brutal and d cable 
repudiation of the obligations which the United 
assumed when it ratified the treaty of Paris. 

Two months ago, when the House Committee on Insular Affairs re- 
corres the Senate Philippine bill without amendment, it looked as if 

e only hope of averting this yal ay in the dent's veto. 
It was a frail hope, at Eest; for the President in dealing with the 
Posy ss problem had manifested the same indecision, the same un- 
certainty and frailty of purpose which had marked his an tee to deal 
with the problem of preparedness, with Mexico, and with critical 
questions arising out of the European war. 

The administration was at first committed to a continuance of Ameri- 


was to be set. Secretary 
Philippine bill, and it was universally understood that in doing so he 
he President. 


independent, 


pliance with the pledges of 3 for the Filipinos given 1 
various Democratic national platforms. He defied the administration 
on this issue; as he bad previously defied it on the sh bill. 


‘He took the Philippine measure out of Mr. Hrren s 


fee, * — as = turn the 2 Tos Big her iy four 7 
ears hence passed out in whether or nut 
harmonized with the President's ideas or part rag 

Mr. Wilson was undoubtedly annoyed at first by Mr. Crarke’s blunt 
repudiation of all concerned on our part for the future of the Philip- 
— 1 What his attitude and professions in the past should have Jed 

Im to say was well said to him (unfortunately not for bim) by Secre- 
tary Garrison, when the latter wrote: “I consider the pr fek 
bod fed in the Clarke amendment an abandonment of the dut 
Nation, and a breach of trust with the Filipinos, and, so believing, I 
can not accept it or acquiesce in its acceptance.” 

But the President was unwilling to antagonize Congress on a small 
matter like scrapping the treaty of Paris. All he would say in re- 
sponse to Mr. Garrison's courageous words was this: It Is my judg- 
ment that the action embodied in the Clarke amendment to the bill 
extending self-government to the Philippines is unwise at this lime, 
but it would clearly be most inadvisable for me to take the position 
that I must dissent from that action should both Houses of Congress 
concur in a bill. embodying that amendment.” 

Mr. Wilson broke th Secretary Garrison on preparedness and ac- 

ted the leadership of Mr. Hay. On the Philippine question he broke 
with himself and accepted the leadership of Senator KE and Mr. 
Joxxs of Virginia. 

Far from preserving the attitude that he must yield unwillingly if 
both Houses should approve the Clarke amendment, be has been usin 
all his influence to dragoon the House into a ting that amendmen 
By letter written for the p of being read in the recent Demo- 
cratic House caucus he Eor imself squarely on record as favoring 
action in regard to the Philippines which he had only a little while 
before declared to be “ unwise at this time.” 

The country will therefore owe nothing to Mr. Wilson if it escapes 
the dishonor of breaking its word, given to the Filipinos, to Spain, and 
to the world—of running away from a service to civilization which 
we undertook of our own accord and which we can not now, without 
shaming ourselves, abandon before it is finished. We shall owe it to 
the courage of a small namber of Democrats in the House, more re- 
gardful of the country's good name than the President is, if our Govern- 
ment keeps its faith and continues to do its duty. 

This little group of unintimidated Democrats, joining with the Re- 
publicans, can prevent the sullying of our good repute, the frivolous 
9 of our flag, the cession, without condition and without com- 
pensation, of territory of vast present and still vaster prospective value. 
and the relinquishment of a mission which we accepted as a part ot 
that “service to 1 on which Mr. Wilson lavishes so many 
gilded phrases, but of which his administration has so far failed to give 
the slightest practical illustration. 

Call these seceders Tammany men, disaffected 8 seekers, im- 
perfect Wilsonlaus, or anything else you will! he fact remains that 
they are orming a high patriotic duty. They are helping to frus- 
trate an infamous attempt to deed away American territory. to lower 
our national pre „ and to turn the inhabitants of a now orderly 
and prosperous dependency over to a fate even worse than that of 
anarchy-ridden Mexico. 

If it succeeds in staving off these things this Democratic remnant 
will hold the place of honor in the history—scanty enough in honor— 
of a Democratic administration under which Americanism and states- 
manship have become almost obsolete terms. 


{From the New York World, May 1, 1916.1 


SETTING A NATION FREE, 


The House of resentatives having decided to dispose of the Philip- 
ine Government bill to-day, there ought to be wisdom enough in that 
y to eliminate the Clarke amendment providing for independence in 
four years and pass the measure in other substantially as it 
came from the Senate. 
To insist upon the independence of the islands in 1920 is to confer 
self-government upon a pepulation alien and remote with mach less 
tioa than was insisted a in the case of many of our Terri- 
to es at home. The pending bill goes to great ene fn maki the 
Philippines a full-fi Territory of the United States, like Alaska 
and Hawaii. This is the natural and orderly course to pursue. By dom 
more Congress will presume to act in advance of events, without knowl- 
aud with a 8 never before exhibited in Its dealings with 


a dependency. 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
the ordinance of 1787. 


in 1837, and Wisconsin tn 1848. 
since which time the 


rule. If they are to have independence in 1920, they will reveive, with 
only four years’ experience as a Territory, a privilege for which Micht- 
gan waited 50 years and Wisconsin 61 years, 


1 

Louisiana was purchased in 1803. Of the various Territories em- 
braced in that region several were on probation for two generations. 
Nebraska became a State in 1867 and the Dakotas and Montana were 

not admitted until 1889. Louisiana proper was nine years a Territor 
before it became a member of the Union. Florida, purchased in 1819, 
ined statehood in 1845; Alaska, Bs eee in 1867, did not acquire 
; and New Mexico and Arizona, 


e first time since the 8 
failure and fixes only four years away 


of cou o the bare 
— 3 in- 


habited by k people and under the influence of our own 
Htical ideals, ever ved such nguished consideration at the 
pds of the legislative department? 


In decency Congress can 
than confer that great privil upon them in the expectation that the 
will make the most of it. go ond that reasonable ranty o 
8 this time, when most of world is ablaze with war, and 
turn m adrift without experience or stability would be rampant folly. 

rests upon the li tor as 


In sett free States a respensibili 
well as the l ii Until now we have —— recognized the tact. 


[New York Evening Journal, May 1, 1916.] 


IS THIS A GOOD TIME TO GIVE UP THE PHILIPPINES?—WITH THE NATIVES 
UNFIT FOR SEIY-GOVERNMENT—-A MAJORITY OF THEM SAVAGE——AND 
WITH THE POSSIBILITY OF A JAPANESE WAR THAT WOULD MAKE THE 
PHILIPPINES MOST CONVENIENT TO US. 


At a cost of tens of millions this country has established itself in the 
Philippine Islands. We have more than paid for all that we got there. 

We axe the unhappy people freedom from Spain's brutality and 
superstition, 

í 25 gaye them thousands of public-school teachers and paid the 
eachers, 

We even pald cash to Spain. And where religious organizations felt 
that they had suffered financially because the United States came in we 
paid cash, many millions, to religious organizations. 

The United States Is in the N by every right—the right of 
conguest, which we put lowest in the scale; the right of good govern- 
ment, the right of good intention. 

We have coaling stations in the Philippines—note that—and harbors 
for our warships, and when the war with Japan comes, as it will 
cventually. those coaling stations will be convenient. 

In the face of these conditions it is proposed by “statesmen” that 
the United States should retire from the 9 abandon all we 
have done there, relinquish the work of civilization and our tens of mil- 
lions of expenditure—turn the whole thing over to the natives, which 
would mean giving the Philippines to Japan. 

What idiocy, what feeble-mindedness inspires this course? 

Suppose the Japanese had spent millions upon millions in great pos- 
perdons honestly acquired, as close to us as the Philippines are close 
o Japan, 

Suppose the Japanese had, within convenient reach of us, coaling sta- 
tions, harbors, and forts. Can you imagine any Japanese sufficiently 
idiotic to advocate giving up those possessions if he knew that when 
the Japanese went out the Americans would go in? 

How can any American be idiotic enough to suggest giving up the 
Philippines, pras up our whip hand in Asia, giving up the power of 
making possible reprisals on Japan should Japan attack us—how can 
any person in this country suggest giving up that pores that advantage, 
that duty, in the name of maudlin sentimentality 

There should be enough force in public opinion to prevent it. 


[From the New York Times, May 1, 1916.) 
A BILL TO BE KILLED.. 


The Vhilippines bill, which, according to the program, will be taken 
up in the House of Representatives to-day, is not an essential piece of 
legislation. If does not possess sufficient relative importance to be 
rushed through the House in a crowded session, when so many other 
matters of prime portance demand serious attention, Even without 
the objectionalls Ciarke amendment, which its advocates will try again 
to force through, it 1s a measure of dubious v. Aue. 

It is associated in the public mind with a deliberate plan of scuttling. 
That and not to provide an organic law for our far eastern colonies 
was the uppermost thought in the minds of its hee sina The bill 
ought to be voted down. The people in the Philippines are making 
gona progress toward self-government now. There is no real deman 

or new laws to govern them ; they need no new privileges at present. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS AFTER TUE CONSIDERATION OP THE BILD. 
[From the New York Evening Sun, May 2, 1916.) 
NO PHILIPPINE “ FREEDOM.” 


The bul to ps: a liberty cap on the head of the Filipino and aban- 
don him has been rejected by a vote in which 30 Democratic Repre- 
sentatives voted against their party and President. These men and the 
Republican Representatives who united to oppose the measure have per- 
formed an important public service. Thanks to their vote, the plan to 
cancel our obligation to carry out the improvement of the Philippines 
will not go through this time. 

What ill results in these islands may presently come out of recent 
tampering by the Government with its own authority there remains to 
be seen, The agitation of the idea of our withdrawl from the islands 
has received its quietus here, but among the Filipinos and the Japanese 
the fruits of that agitation may yet ripen. It is a time for caution in 
Phillppine administration. 


[From the New York Evening Post, May 2, 1916.) 


Since the Philippine bill, fixing a definite time for declaring the in- 
dependence of the islands, had been made an administration measure, 
its defeat in the House yesterday was a defeat for President Wilson. 
The bill has had unskillful parliamentary N The amendment 
fixing four years as the period after which the P 3 were to 
their own way was written into the bill in a rather hap! way in 
the Senate. At the time Mr. Wilson was supposed to be against it, but 
a letter from him indorsing it was read to the House Democratic caucus, 
Its rejection is thus another blow to his prestige with Con „ The 
House finally passed the original Jones bill, giving to the Filipinos a 
larger measure of home rule and reaffirming the pu of the United 
States to grant them independence in due time. Senate 
will agree to this Is as yet uncertain. One would say that administra- 
tion and party pressure to get through some kind of Phill pina legis- 
lation, looking to the keeping of Democratic ag — woul 
It will not have escaped notice that among the m: 
the House was a large proportion of gentlemen with Irish names. They 
would doubtless fight to the death for an Irish republic. A Philippine 
republic, however, seems to them a fearsome thing. 


— 


[From the New York Evening Mail, May 2, 1916.] 
STICKING TO THE PHILIPPINES. - 
Evidently no policy of scuttling from the Philippines can be adopted 
by this country with the consent of the House of Representatives, de 
lower branch of Congress is closer to the > poopie than the Senate. In 
meer instances in our national history, aside m the Philippine mat- 
ter, it has proren more responsive to the real sentiments of the country. 
Our people are not willing to set the Philippines adrift, and the House 


so records itself. It would be an unwoi 
time. The best thought among the Filipinos themselves is emphati 
against so-called “ind 

independence would mean chaos, 


The House vote of 213 to 165 yesterday is practically a defeat of the 
measure—for this Congress at least. It is an administration bill, and 
the large adverse vote is, therefore, significant, partiemarly in view of 
the ae that the Senate, yielding to White House pressure, had passed 

e 


bill, 

The time will come when the Filipinos should have absolute inde- 
pendence. No lover of liberty would delay that day a single moment, and 
this Government, last of all in the world, should resist it. It would be 
a shame and disgrace to us, however, if we should now establish a 
Mexico on the Aslatic shore, 


{From the New York World, May 2, 1916.] 


Shorn of the mischievous Clarke amendment, the Jones Philippine 
bill as originally sent to the Senate and as finally adopted last night 
in the House is a good one to enact. It carries as strong assurances 
of future independence for the Filipinos as if it fixed a date for future 
independence which is beyond the power of this Congress to fulfill. What 
this Congress can do with certainty 1s to enlarge for the islands and 
their ultimate independence the scope of practical experience in self- 
government, and this is what the bill now does. hat has been lost to 
the bill as it came from the Senate is only what this Congress could not 
do with certainty, and it is a wise loss. 


[From the New York World, May 3, 1916.) 


If the I ar get home rule without independence, that may not 
satisfy them, but it will greatly encourage New York City. 


{From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, May 2, 1916.) 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 


The rejection by the House yesterday of the Hi gy pill in its 
resent form is gratifying to nearly every student of the condition of 
he islands. The 30 mocrats who stood firmly by their objection 

despite the action of the caucus, are thus entitled to the thanks both o 

the country and the Democratic Party, for it is quite certain that 

8 party nor the country desired any such measure as the 

caucus indo: N 

Whatever be thought of the future of the Philippines, it is agreed by 
all practieal observers that they are not yet in a condition for the 
establishment of popular sovereignty, nor are they Hkely to be so for 
a generation to come. This is not the opinion of men who wish to retain 
them under American control. It is the opinion of men who would be 
glad to see them intrusted with the complete management of their own 
affairs, and who are convinced that it would be to the advantage of this 
coun to be rid of them. 

That they are a burden to the United States and will always remain 
go, is as fully recognized by the opponents of the bill in question as by 
its 98 bat the further question of duty to the world as well as 
to the islanders can not be esca from on any merely economic date 
text. It was-no doubt an error to annex them in the first place. his 
is not likely to be seriously denied to-day in any well-informed quarter, 
but being annexed we can not without injustice to the inhabitants turn 
them over to all the horrors that would overtake them if our troops 
were withdrawn. It is from this point of view that the pre 1 of the 
bill to give them their so-called liberty, a word which they do not 
understand, within four years, excited the opposition of by far thr 
8 part of thoughtful America, not to mention other parts of the 
world, 


{From the New York Times, May 3, 1916.) 
DEFEAT OF Tun SCUTTLERS, 


It is greatly to the credit of the House of Representatives that it has 
defea the policy of scuttling in the Philippines. Monday's debate 
on the Clarke amendment showed conclusively that its supporters de- 

to pledge the country to the abandonment of the islands within 
four years, not for any love for the Filipinos or because of any de- 
sire of the conglomerate population of the archipelago for early in- 
dependence, but because abandonment of the trust we assumed in 1898 
is a cheap and easy way of getting rid of a large responsibility. Mr. 
zose ap! 17 expressed the spirit of the Senate bill in his labored de- 
ense o $ 

“ But it will require more than strong fortifications and large armies 
successfully to defend the Philippines against foreign invasion. To 
do so with any hcpe of success will necessitate the constant presence 
in the Orient of an American fleet at least equal in strength to that of 
any other naval power which may attempt to seize the islands. What- 
ever may be the cost in blood and treasure in defending them, we 
shall be bound by every consideration of justice. honor. and national 
pride 15 undertake to do so if it shall be determined to hold them per- 
manently. 

With or without possession of the Philippines we must have in thé 
future a much larger and more effective Pacific Fleet. We are “bound 
by every consideration of justice and national pride“ to defend the 
islands as long as we hold them, and national honor demands that we 
shall hold them until we have fulfilled our trust. Our task in the 
Far East is not easy; it may be more difficult in years to come than 
it has been in the past, but we must perform it faithfully. 

That eminent ipino triot Mr. MANUEL L. Quezon is reported 
to have said that the bill finally er which is the original Jones bill 
somewhat modified, will die in the conference. Nothing will be lost 
in its demise, The vague promise of future independence in its pre- 
amble is unnecessary. e have always intended to grant independence 
to the Filipinos when they are fit to enjoy it. It is extremely doubtful 
if the other provisions of the bill have ever been considered in the 
proper mood, 5 always in the minds of its framers and 
advocates. Governmental reorganization in the Philippines is not a 
pressing matter in this hour of many welghtier problems. The con- 
clusive defeat of the scuttling policy, however. is a matter for national 
congratulation. It served admirably as a fitting celebration of the 
anniversary of Admiral Dewey's victory in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898. 


[From the New York Sun, May 3, 1916.) 

A REBUKE WHICH un. WILSON MAS DESERVED, 
Representative MILLER, of Minnesota, who has visited the Philippines 
several times and is familiar with conditions in the islands, said in 
the debate on the Clarke amendment to the Jones bill that he was sur- 
prised at the “suddenness" with which the administration accepted 
e “scuttle” pores. It has been a surprise to everybody who re- 
membered the Philippine plank in the Democratic platform, a docu- 
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ment tbat Mr. Wilson has invoked time and n as the Democratic 
gospel of committal and omission. What was in the platform he pro- 
Tessed to regard as his sailing chart, and he has "made a convenience of 
what was not in it. Also Wilson's a ce of the “scuttle” 
ponor seemed strangely inconsistent wae his preachment that Amer- 
ca existed to serve humanit in peace or war and thus be an 
Se to less spiritual na ons. 

he Democratic Party in its platform in 1912 called for “an imme- 
tate: declaration of the Nation's purpose to recognize the ind dence 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can estab- 
lished.” But Mr. Wilson, in spite of this unequivocal statement of 
policy, accepted Pg osal to give the Filipinos, independence in two 
to four years, wi this string attached to it, that the President 
as the four years were expiring concluded that the natives were not 
Sar, to govern themselves he could refer the question of independence 

‘ongress for further consideration, 

10 * sliding time limit to the sovereignty of the antes States 
would be ‘to disre; the Democratic pet atform fagran 3 aren 
worse than thet perpos to fool the Filipino perae . 
parent to any but the most simple of them together the Clarke 


amendment was as evasive, dishonest, and stupid a device as was ever 
submitted to Congress in the form of a serious 1 tive proposal; | b 
and yet Woodrow Wilson, preacher of the humanities and keeper of 


the national conscience, not only jumped at the Clarke amendment but 
did all in his power to impose it upon Congress. 

Thanks to Aue 5 — and courage of some 30 Democrats 
under the ape gyre ror og f oeaan FITZGERALD, of New 
York, the or has tical and vicious Clarke 
amendment and definitely substituted z: e original House or Jones bill 
for the Senate measure. The Jones bill provides a form of government 
for the islands in which the Filipines 1 nave a larger representation 
and ter responsibility, and it follows the Democratic platform by 
pron sin, pe fo 2 ndence “as soon as a stable government can be estab- 

te wisely shows a 8 to throw the Clarke 
oor BIE it overboard and accept the House bill. 
Mr. ble „ and the inde- 


check 
e which it would be wel 
more in the 


[From the New York World, May 8, 1916. 
KEEPING FAITH WITH ‘THE FILIPINOS. 
. e bills have been 1 by the Senate ap House at Wash 
ter pw for Territorial ge tye peg in the Philippines, 
acomplia t —— 5 1 no 12 of 8 at a fixed 
date, as set fo te b 3 The refusal of the 
Hause to accept at the Gerke e contemp. es es our withdrawal 
s Congress at 


fete the islands in four years settles that point, for thi 


we Son ° fate Co of — er pote conditions eS 
74 moll a future nore — — n to end, good 
nås no more than the Philip: pec and subject oniy 


of 722 ‘United Sta 
to the veto 2 tae 
ar — ified tim Se, while keeping Phili eae a a “at 
an, me. * ppine ways 
yy we are nat bound to sa pe at once how long the probation 


must be. 

it would be exceedingly unfortunate if the disagreement between the 
two Houses as fo a measure of independence wholly tentative should 
result in the abandonment of the long-considered attempt to give the 
ed to that even more emphat!- 


Filipinos 1 ee rule. We are commi 


moy than to ind ence. We can not much longer deny it without 
bringing the ty of -e whole program into question. 
rtual independence win sel t. Any move- 


accompany -governmen 
ment in the Senate or penaas to block the one measure of progress 
now practicable will justly be regarded with suspicion. 


[From the New York k World, May 4, 1916.) 
Elser nage A SOLEMN PLEDGE. 


The Jones dill oe self-government for the Philippines was 
geonboled bas the ete hird not be barked It aa not to be burked im in 
present Congress. It 5 not in the present Congress if 


anata of our 5 und de- 
by Republican imperialists 


irkers. 
cee gn to the 1 the Jones bill for 17 years. 


treaty we acquired the Uppines was ratified by the 
Senate on res 6, 8 days later, to make clear 10 par- 
yad 


the islands, this resolution : 

* vob nat by the ratification of the treaty of meee with Spain it ix not 
intended to atid prem the Inhabitants of t 3 Islands into 
the citizenship of the ate States, nor ny t 1 permanently to 
annex said äs as an integral 2 53 ť the territory of the hyped 
States. But it is the 1 intention of the United States to establish in snid 
islands a government suitable to the wants and conditions of the in- 
habitants, te prepare them for local self-government, and in due time 
to make such en at O po of said islands as 2 wilt best promote the inter- 
oe of the citizens of the United States and the inhabitants of sald 

nd 

Republican imperialists who would hold the islands forever as a 
subject province disregard every line of this 
oats shirkers who would withdraw from the is! 


1 
what disposition should be made of the de “in dne time” 
= eset have met the requirements of the final stage of their 


Anti t 


[From the New York American, May 4. 1916. 
THE OBLIGATION AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES 
PHILIPPINES. 


IN THE 


WASHINGTON, May 3, 1916. 
The Washington Post published the following article this morning : 
To the EDITOR or THE WASHINGTON POST: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
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men who fought to save the country from the evils of nes e 
pi heen — 55 3 in tue Reb ellion. e 
0 purpose an gh principle would hardly ha ve 
been greater had we failed in the Revolution: the sacrifice of tereitory 
and essential integri ae sacr hardly have been severer had we lost in 
the on than e sacrifice the Nation would sufer tœday in 
Pia obligations and op ns through a timid and stupid abandonment of 
ob tions and ‘opportunities in ti in. the 3 
These 28 men be bound by a party caucns to do a 
traitorous act of national 3 and dishonor were patriots before 
they were partisans, and deserve the grateful recognition and remem- 
brance of perone citizens of whatever part 
fe ~ ve rendered a great service to their country—a service for 
which they should receive their reward, ave ouly in the approval of 
ee own 5 but in the universal deration and esteem 


teful ii people 
Karel road - minged. far-seeing EE will be remembered 


at 3 ed when the little, epineless, spiritless 5 ot a timoron 
ang torous — on are pened ay as 5 
These c 3 Democrats, who pa both their country and 


ay pe trom priae and irnominy, will be denounced as dislo 
eps orig but there is no disloyalty in refusing to follow fislopal 


`: Benedict Arnold was an American general, but those would be pro- 
nounced traitors to-day who would have followed him into the — A cal of 
the Po while those who refused to follow him are esteemed patriots. 
a 5 47 ty bo Dine 1 present and future interests of our beloved country 
is tin the _— of sincere citizens than loyalty to any in- 
dividual or sp any 


party po! 
“The abandonment of Pine Puilippines would mean more than mere 
loss of wealth and territory and power 1 restige to the United States. 
“It woula_ mean the betrayal of this and empire to Japan and 
would make Japan that much more Pe soggy and werful, and bring 
her frowning forts and formidable that much nearer to our de- 
fenseless shores. 


“ What nonsense to that we would protect the Philippines as our 
wards, when the island fortifications d be left to the lazy neglect 
and childish incompetence of the Pii our fleets wn from 


their harbors, our soldiers recalled Tee tone shores ! 
“Ts it not easier to defend the Philippines as our possessions, fully 
fortified with our ships and guns, than It would pe, to ETLN them as 
wards without our armament and without authority 
“Yet the same unwise and insincere demugogues 1 — say we would 
581 75 the Philippines as our wards advocate abandonment of the 
apies because we would be unable to protect them as our pos- 
< The abandonment of the Philippines would be the colossal crime 
of 3 — history, the crowning folly of our career as a Nation. 
would be an indictment of democracy and im — of our 
Ab en form ot at genre a reflection upon city and 
patriotism of our * a siur and slight upon the intelligence and 


bee 57 sg i of our citi: 

“It would be a first ae fatal toward the relinquishment of 
American supremacy in the Pacifc. would mean a disaster to 
American trade in the Orient and a dun and despicable repudiation of 
America’ s duties and destinies. 

“The abandonment of the Philippines would be moral, political, and 
economic high treason. 

“The party which would commit such an act of moral onlegay: por 
BU treachery and economic stupdity should be tried and convic 

and foreyer expelled from the councils of the Nation by the American 


ven, United States stands at the crisis of its career. 
“Tt has become the greatest of modern nations. 
erely Taranga garotan national development, but 


= Te has increased through the extension of its territory and the ab- 
sorption of other peopies inte its tion. 

“At first opr Nation was but a line of liberated colonies strung along 
the Atlantic coast. Then, after due and de opposition from the 
Tories of the time, the Floridas were added 

“Then, to our glory and Thomas Jefferson's immortal memory, the 
immense Loulsiana territory was acquired. Then, in spite of the 
. of the timid, our title to the far Northwest was substan 


“Then Texas was admitted and California, Arizona, and New Mexico 
were beer bed: ae of which the reactionaries resented and the petty 

8 
1 esman went so far 5 — — that California would never 
be a fit habitation for anything but horned fornia, which 
now could supply gold and grain and flowers and fruit and oll and soil 
and homes arvests for the world. 

“Then Alaska was bought and pronounced worthless by the stupid 
and 3 3 Its hills aera found to be sheathed with copper 
and its river beds paved with g 

“All the time those —— lacked imagination to see the possibilities in 
new lands and larger eae ge oe ignified their dullness by the name 
of conservatism and stood lid in rh et of progress. 

“Still our country grew. It was our destiny 
“Still the glowing star of our extending — —— took its western 


“We fought the Spanish War and won the Philippines, 
“Of course history repeats itself. Of course the reactionaries rise 


to-day to iate our wp hey Sa and obl 3 there as they did 
in Florida, Louisiana, in California, in Alas 


their small size, and the shortsighted politicians and 
the confines of our country’s greatness to contract 
their limited vision. 

“Bot the true Americans, the bi 


eda gogues want 
o the radius of 


Americans, the Americans with 


soul and sense, with intelligence and ima gr the Americans who 
have made the coun the great country it is, want the Nation to 
grow ever greater fulfill to the full its duties and its destinies, 


“ Greatness is a matter of soul. not of census. To be truly great our 
propis must possess national pride and patriotic purpose—not merely 
population. 

We must have the spirit of our fathers, the energy and ambition of 
our ancestors. 

“We must devote ourselves to our national development, our terri- 
2 enlargement our moral and material improvement. 


We must consecrate ourselves to the extension of our civilizin: 
influence, of our ficial and benign activities, of our uplifting an 
inspiring ideals. 
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12 8 — 19 = 5 the 8 of =~ world’s 13 
On ne e ntic Ocean, the great way 
8 U YE Gn the other side is the Pacific Ocean, the 


connecting us with 
great thoroughfare of trade uniting us with the south lie the 
Fich and rising Republics of South America. 

Such a commanding and controlling location should make our coun- 
try, as it made Venice in former times and under former conditions, 
the center of the world's commerce, the custodian of the world's wealth 

aut something other than mere location, as well as something more 
than mere population, is needed for true greatness and glor 

“We must have enterprise and imagination, co "confidence, 
Shi — 5 to ee and the energy to exploit the advantages 
which surround 

God's work of 3 the world must be done and will not lag 
for lack of TERE 

“If we fail to do our Tul duty, other nations will be found to supple- 
ment or supplant us. 

“We must not be dependent upon the past, content with the achleve- 
ments of our ancestors, 55 must work out our own salvation, perform 
our 3 obligation. 

na rofessor of ancient “history is not the best leader for a modern 
consti —.— 18 4 5. — to be so intent . eg the ore of the pact 
that be is ‘livio: „ present and indifferent to 
the opportunities ‘ot ‘tht to 


“A nation Is like an fnatvidual. It lives and labors, It plans and 
performs, it conceives and achieves. 
“It passes through its successive ages of majority, of maturity, of 
seniority, of senility. 
It grows and develops. It declines and dies. 
In all its owe no nation stands still. It either advances or 
recedes, progresses abs iira 
a t ya pare not yet k reach the point where we must disintegrate and 
eteriorate. 
“The red blood of enthusiasm is still warm in our veins; our minds 
are still alert to our labors; our bearts are still paag dns in oar ck enti 
until we 


t nor retract. Let us perform our complete 
patriotic obligation and make the pho Vesey a pee gressive Saa tential 
part of our country and of our civilization, the foremost of 
our safety, the furthermost bastion of our enlightenment and N 

“ WILLIAM RANDOLPH Heanst. i 


Philippine Independence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In toe Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, by a singular irony of fate 
we have before the House to-day, the cighteenth anniversary 
of the entrance of Admiral Dewey into Manila Bay, a bill with 
an amendment calling for the giving of independence to the 
Filipinos within four years. At the very outset I must say that 
this seems to me a singular proposition. What evidence has 
been produced by the supporters of this measure that within 
the time limit set the Filipinos will be fit for handling their 
own destinies? I have listened carefully to all the speeches of 
my distinguished colleagues, and I fail to see that any conclu- 
sive arguments have been adduced to warrant us in taking 
what I can not better characterize than a leap in the dark. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I can not agree to this mischievous legisla- 
tion. The national honor is involved, and I am unwilling to 
jeopardize it for sentimental reasons, This whole problem must 
be worked out carefully and cautiously. No love of liberty in the 
abstract should influence us in its solution. We are in the 
Philippines, and we must face the conditions as they actually 
are if we hope to come to a wise decision. This is a question 
not of sentiment but of statesmanship. The nature of the prob- 
lem confronting us removes it from the domain of partisan 
polities. It is a national issue; and the best thought of the 
country, irrespective of party lines, must be brought to bear upon 
it if we would come to an equitable solution. Especially the 
men who have lived in the Philippines and have had an oppor- 
tunity to study conditions should be heard, and their advice 
_ heeded, before we come to any final conclusion in the settle- 
ment of the Filipino question. 

As far as my experience goes, the weight of conservative 
opinion of those who actually know at first hand the state of 
affairs in the Philippines is decidedly adverse to the Clarke 
amendment. They fear, and justly so, that its adoption at this 
time would be mischievous in the highest degree, and they see 
nothing but disorder and chaos as the result. These men can 
not be accused of ulterior motives. They have nothing to gain 
by their advocacy of prudent delay. Foremost among them 
stands ex-President Taft, who certainly is well acquainted with 


Filipino conditions and whose love of America and her true 
Interests can not be impeached. His judgment is supported by 
a host of others who view with dismay this proposed legislation. 

Such an array of witnesses ought to make us pause and con- 
sider well the consequences of hasty action. But what strikes 
me as a fundamental reason for postponing the boon of independ- 
ence to the Filipinos is the almost universal verdict of those who 
have visited the islands that they are children. The most dan- 
gerous weapon to put in the hands of children is power. Power 
is so mighty, and may be either so beneficial or so destructive 
that it may not be entrusted except to those who either by in- 
heritance or by actual use are accustomed to its exercise. 

Should a chaotic condition arise in the Philippine Islands 
because of a too early concession of absolute independence to 
these children, America would never be able to absolve itself 
of the disgrace, and would stand before the world as having 
accepted a responsibility which it was too weak to carry on, 
and through mere weariness resigned without a thought of the 
frightful consequences involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this Clarke amendment as unreasonabie, 

four years? Why not one year or one month? If the 
Filipinos will be able to manage their own affairs within four 
years, then they are well on the way already, and there is no 
need of fixing this time limit. 

I am afraid, Mr. Speaker, that this whole movement for early 
Filipino independence is emotional, without basis in fact. I 
Tail to see how any intelligent Filipino should not be content with 
the promise of America, solemnly delivered, that it is the inten- 
tion of this country to grant to the islands their independence 
whenever they are able to establish a stable government. That 
is n reasonable, sane proposition. For this reason, forgetting 
party ties for the time, and actuated simply by patriotic motives 
and jealous of the honor of my country, I can not subscribe to 
the Clarke amendment, but prefer to stand with those men who 
have the wider sweep of intellectual vision and see things from 
the higher altitude of disinterested patriotism. 


Tariff Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 
NEW YORK, 


OF 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1916. - 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a nonpartisan tariff commission 
would be an ideal solation of the much vexed question of tariffs. 
While I favor a commission of this character, I am free to say 
that it is doubtful if a strictly nonpartisan commission could be 
selected by any President or any man or body of men who have 
been successful before an clectorate. Under these conditions 
partisanship is bound to play a more or less potent part. I do 
not wish to be understood ns impugning the good faith or mo- 
tives of any official or organization of men who may have to do 
with this matter; but I am of the opinion, be as caretaking as 
they may, any commission created under these circumstances, ne 
matter by what party, will partake to a greater or less extent of 
partisanship. 

At the same time, I believe in a board or commission which 
will study the tariff honestly and sincerely in all its relations 
to the business and economic conditions of the country; the 
function of whose members it shall be to become experts on this 
great subject, and thus be able, without bias as far as it is 
humanly possible, to recommend to Congress needed changes in 
duties to foster our industries, protect our labor, and guard our 
revenues. At the same time they must be able, on the other 
hand, to demonstrate with fairness and justice, if such instances 
arise, where too much protection is being granted and that a 
reduction of that protection will result in the betterment of 
economic conditions. 

In other words, I am opposed to a tariff for revenue only and 
to a commission formed for that purpose alone. In my opinion 
such a commission must and should be able to broaden its scope 
of usefulness and assist with proper discretion and knowledge 
any new and desirable enterprise struggling for headway in this 
Nation, lend a helping hand, if possible, to its progenitors, and 
guide it along the pathway of prosperity and life. 

In the past we have suffered somewhat from tariffs which 
were too high, but more from tariffs which were too low. The 
question of the tariff is too delicate a matter to be subject to 
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party platforms or individual whims. Having abandoned free 
trade nearly a century ago, we have builded on the tariff until 
it has become, in a measure, the keystone of the arch of our 
commercial and industrial prosperity, which when loosened by 


- indiscriminate and faulty legislation weakens the entire edifice, 


and its removal would entirely destroy the structure. 

Therefore, it is evident that we should approach the subject 
of a tariff commission with care and forethought. The person- 
nel of such a commission should be of conservative men, with 
trained minds, capable of reaching logical conclusions by a 
study and a thorough knowledge of all conditions at home and 
abroad. They must be neither too proud to seek advice nor too 
bigoted to receive it when given. It seems that the greatest 
good to the greatest number—which, of course, such a commis- 
sion would seek—could be obtained from sources which would 
gladly and willingly place themselves at the command of such a 
body. In fact, it might be the part of wisdom to incorporate 
into this bill a provision that the President, in addition to the 
persons herein provided for, should invite every national busi- 
ness and labor organization in this country to name one repre- 
sentative ench as members of this commission, ex officio or 
otherwise, to serve without pay and lend their aid, by sugges- 
tion and advice, whenever a change in tariffs is thought desir- 
able or necessary. In this way expert testimony could be ob- 
tained from those best qualified to judge and from a source 
which would not be biased or could not be discredited. 

At its best the tariff proposition is involved and complex, and 
its effects are so vital and far-reaching, that no party can afford 
to place it in the hands of inefficient men, but surround those 
whose duty it will be to study it with means for that study in 
connection with the best and most mature judgment which the 
country affords. This done, the charge of partisanship would 
be dissipated and we would enjoy the fruits of the knowledge of 
the broadest minds and the results of the experience of the 
keenest intellects of the Nation. I believe a tariff board of this 
eharacter would meet the approbation of every business and 
laboring man and be to our country the foundation for a true, 
lasting, and unselfish prosperity. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HENRY T. HELGESEN, 
OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
IN true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 13, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which has recently concluded a series of 
unusually exhaustive and detailed hearings on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, I shall discuss a few features of two bills 
which, although not a part of the Agricultural appropriation 
measure, are of paramount interest to that preeminently influ- 
ential portion of our population who gre engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits—those people on whom, as on no others, rests 
the prosperity and welfare of our great Nation. The proposed 
bills to which I refer are the United States grain-grades act 
and the United States warehouse act. 

During the last two years disconcerting revelations have 
been made to us as a nation relative to the conservation and 
utilization of what many of us have proudly believed to be 
our unlimited national resources. We have learned, to our 
amazement and discomfiture, that, so far from being self-sup- 
porting, we have for years—yes, for generations—been largely 
dependent on our sister nations for far too many products in 
common daily use in our country. Our people everywhere have 
at last awakened to the gravity of the situation that con- 
fronts us. 

Many of our cotton and woolen mills are running short- 
handed and on short time because of a scarcity of dyestuffs, 
which commodities we have in former years imported from 
Germany. Our stores are filled with goods distinetly less 
attractive in color than those we are accustomed to buy, owing 
to this same shortage of dyestuffs. Our daily newspapers and 
weekly and monthly magazines are taking on an unpleasantly 
mottled, yellow tinge, because some of the chemicals which 
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we have used in the production of paper have been cut off 
from us by the European war. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has raised a warning cry to our people to 
“save your old papers,” for the cloud of a paper famine has 
appeared on the horizon and is rapidly growing bigger and 
blacker. We have heretofore obtained our pulp for paper 
manufacture from Canada, Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
France. Canada, with her characteristic patriotism and loyalty 
to the interests of the mother country, has placed an embargo 
on her paper pulp, and for nearly two years we have been 
unable to import any of this commodity from either France or 
Germany. Sweden has also placed an embargo on pulp. But 
our manufacturing people are not the only portion of our popu- 
lation who have been awakened from a lethargic dream of 
national self-sufficiency and superiority by a severe economic 
jolt. Our agriculturists feel as keenly as others the bewilder- 
ing and unexpected effects of a situation which has in reality 
existed during the past years of the present administration but 
which was first brought to our attention by the European war. 

Our southern farmers were perhaps the first of our agri- 
culturists to find a “ war baby” on their hands in the shape of 
an unmarketable crop of cotton. With one of the belligerent 
nations in control of the seas, with practically no merchant 
marine of our own, and with England determined, as a war 
measure, to shut off all supplies of cotton from her opponents, 
our cotton growers were confronted with the seemingly impos- 
sible problem of disposing of a bumper crop of cotton to a 
domestic market. An adequate merchant marine would have 
partially solved this problem by keeping open the markets of 
the world to our neutral and peaceful commerce; in fact, with 
such a merchant marine our southern friends would have had a 
less serious problem to solve. But with the ships which up to 
two years ago were busily engaged in bringing our imports to 
us and carrying our cargoes of exported products to our foreign 
markets, now engaged in transporting soldiers to the lines of 
battle and in carrying coal and ammunition for their respective 
Governments or equipped as scouts and auxiliary cruisers, our 
means of transportation are greatly curtailed and in some in- 
stances effectually eliminated. 

Owing to this lack of a merchant marine the present war, 
which under other conditions would have greatly increased our 
foreign output, has inflicted a grievous injury to the commercial 
interests of the United States. Although we have more goods 
to deliver to the markets of the world than any other nation, 
we have no means of our own to deliver them. 

An independent merchant marine, with freight rates under 
such Government control as would prohibit an exorbitant or 
usurious transportation charge, would go far toward solving the 
problems with which our agriculturists and other producers are 
grappling to-day. Under existing conditions, however, it is diffi- 
cult to name a single article of our commerce that is not affected 
to a greater or less degree by the rise in freight rates, which is 
the direct result of a war in which we have as yet no part, 
Consider, for an example, wheat, one of our heaviest exports, 
which in times of peace has been carried from New York to 
Liverpool for 4 cents per bushel. Since 1914 the freight rate on 
this commodity has at times been as high as 40 cents per bushel. 
As this increase in ocean transportation is paid by the wheat 
grower in North Dakota and in other States, it is evident that 
he is receiving 36 cents less per bushel for his wheat than he 
would receive if the rates were under our own control instead of 
being at the mercy of shipowning interests over which Unele 
Sam has no control. The reason that freight rates have jumped 
from 4 to 40 cents per bushel on wheat from New York to 
Liverpool and have remained practically stationary between 
North Dakota and New York is not, as our Democratic friends 
would have us believe, solely because of the European war, but 
because in the one instance the rates are controlled by law and 
in the other instance by combinations of shipping interests. 

The establishment of an adequate merchant marine is one of 
the unfulfilled party pledges of the present administration, and 
is unquestionably necessary for the permanent improvement of 
our foreign commerce. An adequate merchant marine alone, 
however, can not remedy all of the marketing handicaps with 
which our farmers now have to contend. Therefore, while it 
may prove a satisfactory solution of some of our difficulties in 
the future, the problem of the disposition of our marketable 
products is one that confronts us to-day, and our present miser- 
ably inadequate system—or lack of system—for dealing with 
this problem is the condition that the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which I am a member, has sought to remedy, and is a sub- 
ject to which we have given weeks of earnest and serious con- 
sideration, the result of which is the grain-grades act and the 
Federal warehouse act, both of which are now on the calendar 
of the House. 
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Theoretically the proprietary farmer is, or should be, the 
most independent industrial factor of our population. Unlike 
the dweller in cities, he has the means for his own subsistence 
in his own hands, Even though, like many of our great cotton 
growers, for instance, he may place “all of his eggs in one 
basket“ and devote his acreage to the production of only one 
commodity, he can, at the expense of but little land, time, and 
money, raise sufficient foodstuffs for his own family consump- 
tion. 


But this is not sufficient for the farmer of to-day. He desires, 
and rightly, more than a bare subsistence wrested from the soil 
by hard labor. He sees his city neighbor surrounded by luxu- 
ries that seem to him desirable but unattainable. He sees his 
children growing to manhood and womanhood without the so- 
called advantages of education and society that are the common 
lot of the city youth. That these apparent advantages often- 
times prove more desirable in anticipation than in realization, 
and are, after all, only apples of Sodom, has nothing to do 
with the case. The farmer wishes to do as much for himself 
and his family as his city neighbor can do, and forthwith he 
gives up his broad acres and his industrial independence for 
the modern conveniences—or inconveniences—of a city apart- 
ment in order to procure the necessary monetary wherewithal to 
provide his family with luxuries. unattainable on the home farm 
and to gratify that gregarious instinct inherently planted in 
man by Mother Nature. From an independent home and land 
owner and industrial producer he becomes a voluntary tenant 
and the paid servant of some line of industrial- production, 
while his farm home passes permanently into other hands or 
is rented by him to tenants, who, in far too many instances, 
seek only to derive the greatest profits from the land in the 
shortest possible time and at the least possible expense, and 
who consequently deplete the farm year by year of its productive 
forces. 

Why does this condition exist? Why is it necessary for that 
portion of our population on whom the world depends for sus- 
tenance in times of peace, and even more, perhaps, for mainte- 
nance in times of war, find it necessary to abandon a state of 
economic and industrial independence for a condition far less 
desirable from every point of view save that of the sybarite and 
society lover? Why is it not possible for our agriculturists to 
have within their reach those accessories of existence which 
seem to them so desirable as to lead them to give up their rural 
homes in the struggle to obtain which they have borne the 
burden and heat of the day? 

One great cause, perhaps the principal one, is the farmer's 
inability to obtain ready money. His crop and his land are his 
assets. His available cash is seldom sufficient for him to supply 
his family or surround his home with those so-called conven- 
iences which are viewed as necessities in the most contracted 
city apartment. A short-time bank loan is difficult to obtain, 
except at ruinous terms. A farmer may be a pillar of his home 
church, a highly respected member of the community, honored 
by all for uprightness in his dealings; his credit may be good— 
and is—for all usual, normal, expenses, but if he desires a 
short-time loan to meet some, unusual expense, such as the 
purchase of blooded stock for breeding purposes, or to send his 
ambitious son to an agricultural college, the average bank looks 
askance at the security offered by his valuable acres or their 
prospective crops, and the desired loan is advanced only at a rate 
of interest that would ruin any other business in the world. 
Coliateral, to be desirable in a banker's eyes, must not only be 
of unquestionable intrinsic value, but must be easily convertible 
into ready money. It is easier for a munitions manufacturer to 
borrow half a million dollars on the prospective output of a 
factery for which the ground is not yet broken than for a North 
Dakota farmer to borrow a thousand dollars on his standing crop 
of wheat worth in its ultimate disposition many times thut 
amount, 

This condition of affairs must be remedied before this country 
can be in its best state of preparedness for either peace or war. 
From the day when the embattled farmers of Concord and Lex- 
ington left their plows standing in the furrow, shouldered their 
flintlock muskets, and “ fired the shot heard 'round the world,” 
down to the present time. our agricultural interests have formed 
one of the strongest bulwarks of the Nation’s prosperity, and no 
legislation is complete or effective that does not have for one of 
its prime objects, not only the protection but the financial encour- 
agement of our agriculturists. 

This is the intent and object of the Federal warehouse act. 
In its original inception it was shaped to meet the exigencies 
of perhaps the most stringent situation in which our southern 
cotton growers were ever placed; but by persistent and strenu- 
ous efforts on my part, upheld by my firm determination to see 


that the farmers of the great Northwest should share in what- 
ever benefits may be derived from the measure, the bill was 
finally broadened to include grain products in its provisions. 

Heretofore our farmers have been in a position where, even 
with a record crop in their granaries, they were completely at 
the mercy of speculators, who took advantage of the farmer's 
necessity to force an unprofitable sale, or if he chose the other 
horn of his dilemma and held his product for a profitable market 
he was impaled on the sharp practice of the usurious money 
lender in order to obtain the necessary funds for running ex- 
penses. 

During the last 40 years agricultural colleges have been estab- 
lished ; agricultural experiment stations are now conducted by 
the Government; our United States Department of Agriculture 
provides expert scientists to aid the farmers of the country to 
determine the best crops for their land and the best methods 
to produce those crops. By these and similar methods we have 
placed the profession of agriculture on a plane of dignity and 
equality with other productive and scientific professions. 

Throughout the last decade cooperative societies have done 
much to assist in the remunerative distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, though much remains to be done along this line of endeavor. 
In fact, the cooperative system is as yet but little more than an 

ent—a successful experiment in many instances, [ 
grant, but still one which is hardly developed beyond the germi- 
nating period of its inception, in this country at least. 

But while we have been of great assistance to our farmers 
in their productive efforts and have accomplished a little in a 
more or less desultory manner along the lines of effective dis- 
tribution of farm products, we have utterly failed to aid the 
farmer to any appreciable extent in his greatest and most over- 
whelming problem—the problem of finance. When this problem 
is satisfactorily solved we shall see and hear less about the 
decadence of agriculture and shall cease to deplore the tendency 
of the modern country youth to leave the ancestral acres for the 
attractions of town and city; our farmers will enjoy the sense 
of independent security which comes only with unencumbered 
ownership of their homes and will be surrounded by equal com- 
forts with and greater personal freedom than their city brethers, 
while the embittering and disabling influence of a constant mort- 
gage on the future will be removed. 

Criticism of any existing system. in order to be of value. must 
be not only judicial, but constructive. It is not sufficient to 
point out the difficulties with which our agriculturists have to 
struggle; we should also devise a system by which these difficul- 
ties can be overcome or at least ameliorated. 
eae then, are the great needs of our American farmers 

ay 

First, the farmer needs an improved financial system 
whereby he can obtain an advance of money like other busi- 
ness men, at a rate of interest which other business men can 
afford to pay, and beyond which no business can go and con- 
tinne long to exist. 

The farmers of our great Northwest need a Federal inspec- 
tion law, which will control the inspection of their products to 
an extent that will relieve them of the wholesale robbery that 
is now practiced on them by the existing systems of private 
inspection and grading: 

The farmer of the Northwest, like the cotton grower of the 
South, needs a warehouse storage system that will enable him 
to hold his product until the market necessities demand its 
sale; and, finally, the crying need of the farmers all over the 
eountry is effective cooperation. 

To a certain extent the proposed grain-grades act and the 
warehouse act, if they become laws, will supply some of the 
remedies just enumerated. 

In order to obtain the greatest remunerative value for his 
farm products the agriculturist must not be forced to market 
his whole crop at one time, regardless of the fact that there is 
no demand for his goods, but he must be in a position to hold 
his imperishable products until such time as the popular de- 
mand and the tone of the market warrants the distribution of 
his goods. Our dry goods and clothing merchants have already 
placed orders for their next winter’s stock, but they would not 
be so insane as to fill their show cases and display windows 
with heavy clothes, suitable cnly for zero weather, when the 
flowers that bloom in the spring are just beginning to open 
their petals to the sun. Our magazine publishers have the 


“make-up of their Christmas numbers all planned before the 
Fourth of July, but we do not see their holly and poinsettia- 
decorated covers on the news stands until the season demands 
such a display. The farmer who attempts to force his prod- 
ucts on a market already overloaded with goods of a like 
nature, or to sell when there is no demand for his wares, is 
in a position parallel to the merchant who would offer for sale 
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fur-lined overcoats with the mercury at 105° in the shade: One 
important provision of the United States warehouse act is to 
furnish a practicable method to lengthen the period of time for 
the dissemination of agricultural products, and thereby prevent 
or greatly obviate that overstocking of the market which is in- 
evitable under existing methods, 

As I said before, the primary object of this bill in its incep- 
tion was the relief of the Southern cotton growers, cotton being 
un imperishable product. But since wheat, when properly 
graded, may also be classified as imperishable, I felt that it 
would be an unpardonable injustice to the wheat growers of 
our great northwestern wheat belt if they, too, were not per- 
mitted to share in the benefits which it is planned to confer 
upen the farmers of the South. 

The terms of the proposed warehouse bill provide for a sys- 
tem of warehouses, licensed and bonded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in which certain specified nonperishable agricultural 
products may be stored. These products, before storage in the 
Warehouse, must be weighed and graded by Government licensed 
graders and weighers, who do their work in line with regular 
Government standards. Thus the farmer’s product, instead of 
being forced on an overloaded or unresponsive market, is im- 
partially weighed and graded by competent Government licensed 
weighers and graders and stored under the watchful eye of 
bonded and licensed warehousemen, who safeguard the product, 

When the farmer's property is thus placed in the care of said 
bonded warehouseman he receives in return a warehouse recelpt 
or voucher similar to the form of receipt issued under the 
uniform warehouse receipts act, already familiar to a large 
proportion of our farmers, since this act is now in force in 31 
of our 48 States. These receipts, carrying on their face the 
Government's certificate of character, weight, and quality of 
the product stored, will then become negotiable security on 
which the farmer can borrow money until such time as he can 
sell his crop to the best advantage. 

As I have already stated, the proposed warehouse act is 

planned to alleviate to some extent the financial problem that 
confronts the farmer by supplying him with a negotiable receipt 
for his produet, on which he can borrow money, if necessary, 
to carry on his farm operations until such time as he can 
market his crop to advantage. This, although not all that may 
be desired, is a step in the right direction. 
The inspection and grading of grain in the grain-raising sec- 
tions of the country, and particularly in the Northwest, has been 
unsatisfactory for a great many years. Producers have not felt 
assured that they were given a square deal in the inspection 
and grading of their grain. The objection has not been to the 
rules for grading as much as to their application, but from long 
years of experience the farmers have become firmly convinced 
that the grading of their grain is subject to a great deal of 
manipulation in the interests of the big millers and grain 
dealers of the country. 

A great deal of evidence has been taken on this subject by 
ihe Minnesota Legislature and also by various congressional 
committees, where abundant evidence has been produced to 
demonstrate that the farmers’ grain is not always fairly and 
honestly graded. Accusations have been made that the terminal 
elevators have shipped out of their elevators millions of bushels 
more of the higher grades than their records show they have 
taken in, and have taken in millions of bushels more of the lower 
grades than their records show they have shipped out, which 
indicates a manipulation of grades that has made it possible for 
the terminal elevators to dispose of a vast amount of their low 
grades at a grade and a price away above the grade and price 
at Which the grain was purchased. 

If this fact is true—and the evidence indicates no doubt of 
its correctness—it proves that either the farmers have been 
swindled by receiving less than their grain was fairly worth, 
or the consumers have been swindled by having been compelled 
to pay more than they should have paid if the grain was properly 
graded and paid for when it was disposed of by the farmers. 

A general, and I think well-founded, opinion exists that grain 
will never be correctly and fairly graded with any degree of 
uniformity until we get a system of Federal inspection that will 
entirely eliminate the various State inspection systems now in 
existence, as these State systems are controlled entirely too 
much by politics in the various States under whose Jaws they 
are operated. 

This is no dream, for it was admitted by Mr. Charles A. 
Magnuson, of Minneapolis, in his testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture in 1914. 

During my questioning of the witness the following state- 
ments were elicited : 


Mr, HELGESEN. But all the power that you have now attributed to 
the Federal Government is now possessed by the great State of Min- 
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nesota. They have a right to discharge anyone who is not competent 
or whom they find to be dishonest. They are supposed to select these 
men because toer. are capable, honest, and efficient men; and still we 
know, that now there is not the confidence in that inspection that there 
r. Magxusox. And what is the reason? The reason is that while 
the 3 department of Minnesota is as well conducted as an 
State department can be and it has rules and regulations: for civil- 
service examination, there is still a political patronage that is affected 
Dr pontea parties in power who have the appointing power, and 
that there is ä strenuous taking in hand of a proposition when it comes 
to discharging an inspector; he will bring pressure to bear among his 
friends on the railroad, on the warehouse commission, and on the chief 
ins or, and on whoever it oat eae to retain him in service. Ilie is 
a citizen of the State of Minnesota. ‘These men are elected by the citi- 
zens of the State of Minnesota, and it is not the same as if this man 
could be removed by the bad Ahk aye appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, who is under no political obligation to anyone, except to sec 
that the inspector shall be scientific enough, that he shall know enough 
to get the position, and retain it under the civil service as long as he 
exercises the duties of his office 8 - 

Mr. HAWLEY, 27 75 I interrupt vou, Mr. Helgesen, to ask a question? 

Mr. HELGESEN, Yes; certainly, 

Mr. Hawtey. Were you describing, when you spoke a few moments 
ago about pana Influences, cases that had come under your notice, 
or was it simply a general theoretical statement ? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; it is something that comes under the notice of 
anyone after an experience covering a sufficient time. 

r. HAWLEY. Do you krow of any specific cases of that kind? 
uo 1 1 not Races to name them. 
r. HAWLEY. o not want you to name them. I asked, do you 
know of specific cases of that kind? i 4 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr. HawLry. I just wanted to know whether you were describin 
3 red apriate or merely describing possibilities along the line o 

e system, r 


It is hardly reasonable to suppose that it will be possible to 
remove the influence of the powerful grain dealers’ assoctations 
in State polities to such an extent as to liberate the State 
inspection systems entirely from political influence, therefore 
the only really effective remedy is a Federal inspection system, 
which will be so far removed from loeal or State politics as to 
practically eliminate their influence. 

The chambers ef commerce and boards of trade throughout 
the country, whose powerful influences have practically con- 
trolled the inspection systems under which we are now oper- 
ating, have bitterly opposed the enactment of a Federal inspec- 
tion law, and have always claimed that the charges made 
against them of unfair and dishonest manipulation of grades 
have been entirely without foundation. 


As I said before, abundant evidence has been presented to 
prove beyond question that unfair manipulation of grades is 
practiced to an extent that has worked injury both to the 
farmer and to the ultimate consumer; but no such sweeping 
indictment against the honesty and efficiency of the inspection 
systems of our country has ever been made by the farmers as 
the indictment made by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, a 
copy of whose resolutions has been sent me by the Federal MH- 
ing Co., of Lockport, N. Y. 0 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee 
of three members to draft a report, giving the reasons why the 
chamber should favor the passage of the United States grain- 
grades act. The committee made a report, which was approved 
by a vote of the chamber of commerce, and which was in part 
as follows: A 


The undersigned, having been Appointed in accordance with the above 
vote, respectfully submit the following reasons why the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, through its board of directors, should fayor the passage 
of the Rubey Grain Grades Act: j 

1, The Rubey bI provides for the establishment of uniform standards 
for the various grades of the different grains, such uniform standards 
to be maintained throughout the United States. 

All in sold by grade must be inspected and graded in accordance 
with these standards. but arate may be sold by sample under trade 
names #dopted by individual sellers, as, for example, “ Victory” oats, 
Winner“ wheat, etc, 

It further provides that all inspection shall be under Federal super- 
vision. There would be no interference with the machinery of existing 
inspection systems, as, for example, that of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and competent inspectors recommended by the various ex- 
changes would be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is 
understood that these Inspectors would be placed under civil-service 
rules, so that while performing their work honestly and efficiently they 
could not be disturbed for political reasons. 

2. The need for this legislation has for many years been most urgent. 
Abuses resulting from present conditions bave been flagrant, reaching 
their culmination during the present crap year. 

Inward inspection has been rigid at the expense of the shipper. Out- 
ward inspection has been elastic at the expense of the buyer. 

Grain bas at times been inspected out from elevator into cars, these 
ears run around a belt line back to elevator within a few days, and 
inspected in a grade or two grades lower. 

Not only has the one grade, say, No. 1 Northern spring wheat, meant 
one thing in one market and another in another. but it has meant 
several different things in the one market, for example: 2 

In Minneapolis for months during the present crop year there was, 
day after day, a variation, based on goats. of from 8 to 16 cents 
pe bushel in the selling price of No. 1 Northern Spring wheat; that 
8, at the same time and in the same place, various lots of wheat, cach 
bearing the same official grade, sold at from 8 cents per bushel dit- 
ference on some days to 16 cents per bushel difference on others. 
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In Kansas oF during the same ported the same grade of oats showed 

pm 2152 0 ve a grain and foreign seeds, an increased adultera- 
on of 7. t cent. 

In GEA however, during the summer and early fall of 1915, oc- 

curred the most extraordinary abuse of inspection every perpetrated. 

Grain houses in one of the large central markets of the West prior 
to harvest sold in forelgn markets enormous quantities of “No, 2 
Hard” and No. 2 Red Winter” wheat for pment from Chicago 
during July, August, and September, 1915. 

Almost incessant rains at harvest and for months afterwards totally 
destroyed many millions of bushels of wheat and da to an un- 
precedented extent the entire crop. The result was that not over 10 
per cent of the receipts of wheat in principal markets during the 
months named ded “No. 2,” comparatively little graded “No. 3,” 
the bulk was “No. 4” or “No e” 

The total reccipts of “ No. 2 in Chicago during these months were 
8 considerably less than 1.000, bushels. Notwithstandin 

is, several million bushels of wheat were inspected out and 4 
cates issued as No. 2 Hard” or No. 2 Red Winter,“ and were 
shipped in fulfillment of the contracts above mentioned. 

When some of this wheat reached the seaboard local inspection 
graded it “No. 4" or “‘Unmerchantable.” However, it had been sold 
on western certificate and went forward to Kuropean buyers. 

On arrival across the ocean much of this wheat was hot and caked, 
and actually had to be chopped out of the holds of vessels at Liver- 
pool and London. 

At Italian ports the Government confiscated several cargoes, and they 
were thrown overboard as unfit for ae use. 

The reputation of the American grain trade, which had suffered for 
many years from lesser infractions of the rules of fair trading, was now 
smirched as never before. For probably the first time in such matters 
the intervention of the United States ambassadors was sought and the 
whole matter, involving 30,000,000 bushels and several millions of 
dollars, is now in the hands of the Department of State. 

3. Efforts to climinate these abuses which have involved enormous 
loss year after year to grain shippers, to millers, to domestic grain 
distributors, to consumers, and to foreign buyers of American grain 
have been persistent for the past 10 years. 

In the last session of Congress the Moss Grain Grades Act, almost 
8 the same as the Rubey bill, passed the House of Represen- 
tatives almost unanimously, but the Senate calendar was so crowded 
and the fight over the shipping bill was so prolonged that it was not 
3 consequently a new- bill had to be introduced at the present 
session. 

There is good pro: t of the ge of this bill, but it will require 
the indorsement of all organizations who favor putting this enormous 
business upon a reputable and responsible basis. 

Amon e organizations that have favored this legislation are: 

(a) Grain Dealers’ National Association of the United States, made 
up of 3,300 members in practicaliy every State of the Union, 17 States 
being represented upon its board of directors. 

(b) Millers’ National Federation, embracing thousands of flour mill- 
ers in every flour-milling State in the Union. 

(c) The principa n-trade organizations in all the prominent 
grain-trade cities of the West. 

The demand for it is almost universal. 

4, Opposition to the Rubey bill, aside from State inspection depart- 
ments which are under political control and are in a large measure 
responsible for the abuses herein recited, comes from exporters in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

Their reasons for che most part are illogical and easily refuted. In 
Boston, for example, the principal argument of the exporters who are 
opposed to uniform inspection is that in the case of corn it would do 
away with the climatic advantage which Boston, by reason of its cooler 
temperature, holds over southern ports. 

This argument is specious, because it is obvious that if corn contain- 
ing a high percentage of moisture cau safely be ponta vla Boston, 
whereas shipment via southern port would be decidedly risky, that corn 
will be exported via Boston, and the port will receive the full benefit 
of its natural advantage. There is no sound reason, however, why corn 
that is in reality “ No. 3” or “ No grade” should be graded and certifi- 
cated in any market as “ No, 2.” 

Summary: The Rubey bill and the movement which it represents is 
designed to safeguard the interests of ali concerned in the growth, the 
milling, and the distribution of in. It is designed to protect the 
honest dealer from the unscrupulous; it is designed to remove grain 
inspection from focat, political, or other influence which can be used 


“We are in favor of Government supervision of grain 1 tion for 
the same reason that the honest shippers of the country favored the 
abolition of the rebate. It makes for better more honest business. It 
pree the consumer a square deal, and that in the long run benetits the 

dividual dealer who wishes to conduct his business without constant 
infractions of the law of common honesty.” 

This is a terrible indictment against the grain exporters of 
the country, but from my knowledge of the facts I feel that it 
is only too true. At the hearings before the House Agricul- 
tural Committee in 1914 on the uniform grading of grain, 
which was then under consideration, the strongest opposition 
came from the exporters of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, the same shippers to whom the foregoing resolu- 
tions apply. 

At that time, in examining the witnesses from these export 
markets, 1 brought out some extremely interesting facts, which 
had never before been officially established, and of which very 
few people in this country had any knowledge. 

As the above resolutions state, the exporters objected to the 
enactment of any law that would compel them to furnish the 
European buyers with grain carrying a Federal certificate of in- 
spection, as they claimed that it would rob them of their so- 
called “ climatic” advantage, resulting from their geographical 
location so far north on the Atlantic coast, as to enable them 
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to ship their grain to foreign ports at a time when the weather 
is cold enough so that grain carrying an excessive amount of 
moisture will not heat in the holds of the vessels. 

No. 2” grade is the contract grade in the European ports, 
as it is in this country, and the exporters claimed that because 
of their “climatic” advantage they could ship, for example, a 
No. 3 or even a No. 4 corn, which, although it was sound corn, 
was graded No. 3 or No. 4, instead of No. 2 because of its ex- 
cessive moisture content. They would sell this corn to European 
purchasers under their private grades, which they called “ Ex- 
port No. 2,” or “Seaboard No. 2,” and the corn would be ac- 
cepted as No. 2 grade by the Liverpool purchasers. The ex- 
porters claimed that the passage of a Federal inspection bill 
would prevent this practice, and deprive them of their oppor- 
tunity to sell No. 3 or No. 4 grain as No. 2. 

They further admitted in their testimony that the amount of 
grain exported, whether the quantity is large or small, always 
tends to establish the price in this country, and generally does 
actually establish the value of all the grain raised in this coun- 
try, whether it is consumed here or exported. : 

This being the case, we can readily understand that if export- 
ers are permitted to ship grain abroad on certificates furnished 
by American exporters, or chambers of commerce, or boards of 
trade in the interior, and if the so-called No. 2 grade is actually 
only No. 3 or No. 4, the price paid by the European buyer for 
such a No. 2 will be only what a genuine No. 8 or No. 4 is 
worth; and if the price of the standard No. 2 grade in this 
country is based on the doctored No. 2 grade sold in Liverpool, 
then the price of our standard No. 2 will be reduced in value 
from one to two grades; and as the price of the other grades 
is based on the price of No. 2, all grades will be undervalued in 
the same proportion. 

It is difficult to realize the vital importance of this propo- 
sition until we consider that approximately 5,000,000,000 bushels 
of grain are raised in this country every year; and if this 
entire crop is undervalued from one to two grades, and the dif- 
ference between the actual value of No. 2 and No. 3 and No. 4 is 
8 cents for each grade, the loss to the farmer by this kind of 
manipulation amounts to $150,000,000 per year if the manipula- 
tion results in the loss of only one grade, while if the under- 
valuation covers more than one grade the loss would be propor- 
tionately greater. 

As this manipulation has evidently been carried on ever 
since grain was first exported, it may easily be seen that the 
loss to the farmers through the undergrading of their grain, as 
the result of manipulation by exporters alone, has amounted to 
a sum large enough to pay every dollar of mortgage indebted- 
ness now carried by the farmers of the United States. 

The proposed United States grain-grading act is far from 
such a law as I had hoped we might be able to enact, as it 
simply provides for Federal supervision of the present grain- 
grading systems; but while it will not accomplish everything 
desired by the producers and consumers, who are those most 
interested in the honest and efficient inspection and grading of 
grain, and which I feel, ought to be accomplished, yet we must 
admit that it is a step in the right direction, and will tend to 
make more difficult the manipulation of grades for export as 
well as in the interior. If the law does no more than stop the 
manipulation of grades by our exporters, it will accomplish 
more in the interests of both producers and consumers of grain 
and grain products than any previous law that has ever been 
enacted by Congress. 

At first I was of the opinion that it would be unwise to sup- 
port any proposed law short of a bill providing for a complete 
system of Federal inspection, but the more I have studied the 
situation the more firmly I am convinced that it is impossible 
to pass a Federal inspection bill through this Congress, and as 
we need some remedy for the ills that I have described, which 
remedy this bill will in a measure provide, this scems to be one 
of the cases where the old saying holds true that “ Half a loaf 
is better than no bread.” 

Some people argue that if a law is enacted providing for 
Federal supervision of inspection it will be more difficult there- 
after to secure the passage of a Federal inspection law. Others 
take the position that if we can pass a Federal supervision law, 
and thereby demonstrate the fact that relief can be secured 
through Federal legislation, it will then be easier to enact new 
legislation that will give those interested what they need. 

I am inclined to think that the latter argument contains more 
logic than the former; at all events, it is evident that just now 
it will have to be a Federal supervision law or nothing. 

If the United States warehouse act becomes a law it will give 
us still another check on the loss through grading of our grain 
caused by the manipulation of our exporters, as girendy de- 
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scribed, because the warehouse act contains a clause which pro- 
vides that wherever warehouses are voluntarily placed under 
the provisions of this law the Federal Government will inspect 
and grade the grain, thus giving to the owner of the grain a 
Government certificate of quality which will be aceepted any- 
where in the world. If North Dakota, for example, should build 
elevators at the railroad outlets of the State and operate them 
under this proposed warehouse act, the growers of that State 
would have Federal inspection and grading of grain and could 
ship their grain directly to Europe without the possibility ot 
having the grades manipulated en route; and if a few million 


bushels of our Northwestern genuine No. 2 grain were shipped. 


to Liverpool, correctly graded, it would immediately estublish a 
price for that quality of grain, As the price of all other grades 
is based on the value of No. 2, and as the price of all the grades 
in this country is based on the Liverpool prices, less cost of 
transportation and handling, it would immediately raise the 
price of all grades in this country as much as our gennine No. 
2 grade would sell for in Liverpool over the fictitious No. 2 that 
is now being shipped to that market by our exporters. 

This would also make it impossible for our exporters to palm 
off on the European purchaser their manipulated and fictitious 
No. 2 grade, and the Liverpool quotations for No. 2 grain would 
thereafter mean the value placed upon the real No, 2 grade in 
that market. 

The two proposed bills which I have discussed, if enacted into 
law, form an important advance along the line of cooperation 
between the farmer and the Federal Government and will do 
much to relieve the economic pressure under which the farmer 
of to-day struggles. 

But more than this is necessary. Our farmers must use 
cooperative principles and methods in the distribution of their 
products in order to derive the maximum return for their labors. 
The annual production of farm products in the United States 
reaches a value of about $10,500,000,000, while a conservative 
estimate places the amount which the consumer pays for these 
same products at approximately double these figures. This fact 
alene is proof that other methods than those now in vogue must 
he adopted to bridge the gap between producer and consumer, 

This question is of importance not only to the agricultural 
producer, but it vitally concerns every consumer of agricultural 
products in the country. In no other line of business is the 
percentage of waste in the distribution of products so great as in 
agricultural products. If this percentage of waste in distribu- 
tion could be eliminated, or at least greatly reduced, the con- 
sumer would pay less for his necessary commodities and the 
farmer would at the same time receive a much higher price for 
his products, for the present difference between the price re- 
ceived by the farmer for his products and the price paid by the 
consumer is so great that there is ample opportunity to reduce 
this difference by increasing the price to the farmer and decreas- 
ing the price to the consumer and still leave a sufficient margin 
for the legitimate cost of distribution, thus benefiting both 
producer and consumer. 

Cooperation need not be carried to the extent of forming a 
trust, but some of the business methods of the trusts might well 
be adopted by farmers. Efforts have been made in past years 
to secure cooperation among farmers, but these efforts have heen 
largely of a local nature. Some 20 years ago the New England 
Milk Producers’ Union was one of the pioneers in cooperative 
work and accomplished good results among the dairy farmers of 
the New England States by maintaining a profitable price and 
high standard for dairy products. On the other side of the con- 
tinent. California, after many abortive attempts, has succeeded 
ip establishing a successful system of cooperative marketing of 
her fruits and nuts, Denmark, however, has accomplished more 
along the line of successful cooperation than any other country. 
In Denmark cooperative societies exist in every line of trade, 
and the prosperity of Danish farmers is ample witness to the 
efficiency and good results of the system. Wherever cooperation 
is successfully practiced it means financial profit to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

I can not take the time now to discuss the question of 
rural credits, but I may say in passing that during the last 
session of Congress I introduced a joint resolution to authorize 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate and the Honse 
to investigate and report on a system of personal credit. That 
resolution cited the fact that nearly every highly civilized 
country has in successful operation a personal credit system, 
through which the farmers of those countries obtain credit for 
productive purposes. at low rates. of interest and in sufficient 
amounts to enable them to produce agricultural products more 
economically than is done in this country. even though our 
farmers possess many natural advantages not enjoyed by the 
farmers of other nations; and I also stated that while the 


war is affecting the world’s capital and credit mar- 
kets very materially, the interests of the American farmers will 
suffer far more than any other interests in the country, since 
they have no organized credit machinery. 

When I introduced that resolution it seemed to me an oppor- 
tune time for the Agricultural Committees of Congress to 
authorize a subcommittee to investigate and hold hearings on 
such personal rural-credit bills as might be presented to them, 
but no disposition was shown in either House to consider the 
matter. Legislation along that line is confined wholly to a 
farm-mortgage loan proposition. The so-called rural-credits bill 
now before Congress deals wholly with farm mortgages, whereas 
one of the most important factors in the farmer's business life 
to-day is a system that will enable him to obtain money for 
legitimate operating expenses on a short-time loan, without 
plastering a mortgage on his farm. 

To recapitulate, our American farmers require a financial 
system whereby they may be placed on an equal basis with other 
business men, a Federal grading and inspection law, a Federal 
warehouse storage taw, cooperation with the Government and 
with each other. 

So far as the proposed bills now under discussion meet these 
requirements, so far will they prove of benefit and value to 
the farmer; and with that knowledge and belief I hare labored 
successfully to have the original scope of these bills extended 
to include in their benefits the great agricultural interests of 
the people of North Dakota, whom I represent and in whose 
prosperity and welfare I share. 


Philippine Independence. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AARON 8. KREIDER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 1, 1916. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened carefully to the 
arguments made by the gentlemen who are in favor of passing 
this legislation and those opposed to it, and I am free to admit 
that there is strength in the arguments presented on both sides 
of the question. In order to act intelligently, however, let us 
consider just what the proposition is with which we are con- 
fronted and upon which we shall vote to-day. Let it be remem- 
bered that this extremely important legislation materially affects 
not only the future and the happiness of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands but it will shape the colonial policy of the 
United States. 

THE PASSING OF THE SPANISH REGIME, 


It was on the night of the 30th of April, in 1898, that Admiral 
Dewey entered Manila Harbor and with his six vessels passed 
over the mines in the harbor and sought an enemy over twice 
the size of his own fleet in a harbor lined with batteries and 
mines. It was here, while passing through that dangerous 
channel into Manila Bay, that the command “ Keep cool and 
steam ahead ” was given, and later became famous. 

On the following morning, namely, May 1, Montojo’s fleet 
opened the battle at daylight. Dewey stood on the bridge of 
his flagship and, after a full half hour from the time the enemy 
fired the first gun, he signaled to Capt. Gridley, “ You may fire 
when ready, Gridley.” 

Within two hours from that time the Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed, with 1,600 men killed and wounded, while not a man in 
the American fleet was killed. 

AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF THE ISLANDS. 

Within three months from the breaking out of the War with 
Spain negotiations for peace were opened and, on August t2, 
1898, a protocol was drawn up, signed by the Secretary of 
State and Mr. Gamba, French ambassador, acting for Spain, 
in which, in article 8, it was agreed that The United States 
will occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of Manila pend- 
ing the conclusion of a treaty of peace, which shall determine 
the control, disposition, and government of the Philippines.” 
Without going further into details and quoting from the treaty, 
I wish to say that this was the beginning of the occupation of 
the Philippine Islands by the United States. It has continued 
since that time. 

It is perhaps well to refer to the fact that in our treaty 
Spain ceded to the United States all of the islands comprising 
the Philippine Archipelago; that treaty provided that we 
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should protect the Spanish citizens and their property as well 
as that of all other foreigners. For a number of years we were 
compelled to wage active warfare on the islands, in order to 
subdue the revolution that then had started, in order to estab- 
lish a permanent civil government. During this war many lives 
of American soldiers were lost, some in battle and skirmishes 
with the natives, and others by dread diseases so common to the 
islands. 

It is only proper to say that it was a serious mistake in taking 
over the islands in the first place and, if we consider the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of ceonomy, it was most certainly a 
grievous blunder, but there were higher, better, and purer 
motives in taking them over than merely a financial proposition ; 
we had acquired them through the fortune or misfortune of 
war, and the question then and there arose what should we do 
with them, and it was decided to take the islands and educate 
the people, lift them to a higher plane of morality and re- 
sponsibility, and teach them the ways of civilization, and then, 
when the time came that they were in a position to govern 
themselves, to grant them their independence. 

The argument has been presented by every speaker who adyo- 
cates the passage of this bill that they have been a liability 
financially to us, and that we should get rid of them at the 
earliest possible moment. As to this there can be no dispute. 
We have spent millions of dollars in the past in their behalf, 
but, very happily, we are approaching the point now when they 
are becoming—and, in fact, are—practically self-supporting. 
And it is because of this fact that some have argued that now 
is the time to dispose of them. Others have argued that in 
case we should become involved in a war with some first-class 
foreign power they were afraid it would be impossible for the 
United States to hold and defend them. This element of fear 
does not appeal to me. If it is our duty to continue the work 
we have commenced—that of education, both morally, reli- 
giously, and mentally, and to continue our work of sanitation and 
general improvement and the establishment of a permanent 
government—we should by no means think of abandoning the 
work that has been so well begun because we are afraid that 
somebody, somehow, may interfere with it. 

The Philippine Islands have a population, in round numbers, 
of about 8,000,000. These people are divided into many sects 
and tribes, among which are about 500,000 Moros who had 
never accepted Spanish rule, but are to-day the very best 
friends of the Americans in the islands, and, according to the 
evidence presented here, will never accept the rule of the Fili- 
pinos, but earnestly desire and request that the American Goy- 
ernment shall be retained. 

NOT YET READY POR INDEPENDENCE. 

One of the best evidences of the fact that the Filipinos are 
not at present in a condition to be given their independence is 
that they have not yet learned to use the ballot. Only about 
16 per cent of the adult male population actually votes; of 
those voting, upward of 70 per cent are illiterate, it being neces- 
sary to have their votes marked for them. The percentage of 
literate voters in the last election to the whole population was 
a little less than 13 per cent, and the result of the voting was 
of a most fraudulent character, involving candidates, judges, 
and voters. A very large number of elections are contested, 
and the evidence submitted in these contests brings to light 
chicanery, trickery, and double-crossing that occurs at each 
election. Were it not for the strong arm of America extending 
over the land, protecting the weak, enforcing the right, and pre- 
serving peace, the elections would not be settled by votes, but 
by might. It is also evident that the Filipino officials have not 
yet forgotten their Spanish lessons; they have not learned the 
sacred duty of keeping public funds for public use, They still 
feel that when funds are appropriated that it is their privilege 
to use up these funds in salaries rather than to apply them on 
the work for which they were appropriated and intended, and 
it seems to me that the time for their independence must of 
necessity be delayed until they have a different conception of 
governmental affairs. 

PROGRESS AND EDUCATION UNDER AMERICAN RULE. 

Along the line of education considerable progress has been 
made, schoolhouses have been built, and there are now in at- 
tendance about 500,000 children; but were we now to abandon 
these islands educational matters would lapse; in fact, we 
hear serious complaints that too much money is being ex- 
pended for schoolhouses and the teaching and training forces. 

The same is true with the sanitary problems; it seems that 
our Government has succeeded in cleaning up and making sani- 
tary the principal cities and towns of the islands, and, as u 
result, smallpox, bubonic plague, chronic dysentery, yellow 
fever, and diseases heretofore prevalent have practically dis- 


appeared, but here again serious opposition is being met. This 
is only natural, however, because no such improvements had 
been made during the 300 years of Spanish rule, and it is only 
following human nature when the Filipinos object to making 
these changes in their lives and habits. The truth is that they 
have not been shown the way of civilization until now, and f 
ask in all seriousness, Is it not preposterous to suppose that in 
a few short years these people can be educated in the new and 
better ways of civilization? Let us not forget we are trying 
to build a nation, and before we give the Filipino his inde- 
pendence we must be assured of his ability to govern and con- 
trol his affairs. A withdrawal at this time would result in no 
permanent good having been accomplished. 


WHY SHOULD THE FILIPINO DESIRE HIS INDEPENDENCE? 


Why should the Filipino desire his independence? The 
United States Government has not oppressed the people but 
has spent millions of dollars in an effort to uplift them, insti- 
tuting many reforms for their benefit at great cost. The United 
States has never exacted one cent in the way of taxes. We 
have done them only good and not harm, and this at great 
expense and inconyenience to ourselves. What, then, can be 
the motive of the political agitators that desire independence, 
who are smarting under the control of the United States? It 
is plainly evident that they would like to exploit for their own 
personal benefit and go back to the old system of despoliation 
in vogue not many years ago. They object to the restraining 
influence and power of the United States. It is the same desire 
for freedom that is expressed by many young men and women 
between the ages of 14 and 20 who wish to avoid the control of 
their parents over thelr actions. 

In our treaty with Spain, we also guaranteed religious frec- 
dom, and while the islands are sometimes referred to as a 
Christian nation, religious freedom never existed until after 
the American flag was raised on the islands; since that happy 
event, for the Filipinos, many missionaries haye been sent to 
the islands who have been doing excellent work, and if they are 
allowed to continue will bring about freedom of religious 
thought and action which has heretofore been unknown. As an 
illustration, I am informed that one of our earl; missionaries 
in the city of Manila gave a Bible to a young man which the 
young man was supposed to read from time to time, having re- 
ceived.a somewhat limited amount of schooling; this mission- 
ary, I am told, after having made a trip through certain por- 
tions of the island returned and visited the young man afd 
found that he had hid the Bible, and when the missionary ques- 
tioned him about the Bible he refused to speak of it in the 
presence of anyone, but later when alone with the missionary 
he produced the Bible and admitted that he had been reading 
in it every day, but secretly; when the missionary informed 
him that he could read the Bible in public and need not be 
afraid of being disturbed on account of it, it was almost unbe- 
lievable to the young man, who then explained that his father 
had actually been killed for becoming a Protestant Christian and 
for refusing to give up the reading of the Bible; the missionary 
then took the young man by his arm and led him to where they 
were in sight of the government building from the top of 
which floated the American flag and addressing the young man 
and pointing to the flag, he said. “As long as you see that flag 
floating from the top of that building you can take your Bible 
and go to the roof of your house in the middle of the day and 
read it at the top of your voice and not a hair of your head 
shall be harmed.” Is it now the purpose of this Government, 
after having made a start in the civilization of these people, to 
haul down the American flag simply because we are afraid 
some one might interfere with us, or because of the few dollars 
we may yet be called upon to pay in our efforts to continue and 
complete the work so well begun? 

INDEPENDENCE NOW WOULD RETARD PROGRESS. 


Should this bill pass and should the provision in the bill be 
retained that the Filipinos shall be given their independence in 
not less than two nor more than four years, you will find that 
internal improvements will come to a standstill. In fact, merely 
because this bill is being considered here and was passed by the 
Senate, we are informed that all business activities are already 
brought to a standstill. Nothing but disaster can and must 
follow the granting of independence to the Filipinos at this time. 
They have no stable government; life and property are not se- 
cure; capital will leave the islands, and they will be torn with 
internal dissensions—Mexico being a gaod example, 

Let us, by all means, as long as we have laid our hand to the 
plow, continue to finish the work we have begun, so that the 
Filipinos may become civilized, may become educated, may 
enjoy religious freedom, and eventually be fitted for self- 
government. 
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Let us continue our present policy, so that the country will 
be developed, farming may become profitable, industries may 
thrive, and foreign capital continue to seek an investment in the 
islands, all of which ean only resuit in increased wealth and in- 
ereased revenue for tho islands themselves. 

With all this will come the ability to govern and the islands 
will eontinue to prosper and the Filipinos will become one of the 
enlightened and civilized peoples of the globe. 

It is true it will cost us some money, but the great cost has 
been in the past, and as they become more nearly self-support- 
ing they will be but very little, if any, further expense to the 
United States. Whereas, on the other hand, should we abandon 
them now and send them adrift to be gobbled up by some other 
nation and they themselves to lapse into their former condi- 
tion, it will mean the loss of hundreds of millions of dollars 
which we have already invested in them, 

Let us hope that this bill will not pass and that we will 
remain true to the Filipinos and ourselves. 


An Embargo on Arms and Munitions ef War and Other 
Merchandise—Honest Neutrality—Proteetion of American 
Trade and Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue Housn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, ever since the beginning of the 
present war in Europe, which is already attaining the dimen- 
sions of a world catastrophe, the question as to the duty of this 
country to place an embargo on the export and sale of arms, 
munitions, and other material to Europe has been a burning 
question in all parts of this country. A great deal has been 
said on both sides of this question, much of which would have 
better been left unsaid. The arguments both for and against 
the placing of an embargo have at times been marked by a bit- 
terness which is to be very much regretted, and in the remarks 
that I wish to make on the embargo question I will endeavor 
to eliminate all prejudices and approach the subject absolutely 
and entirely from the standpoint of America alone. Several 
Members of the House and Senate during the last session of 
Congress introduced various embargo measures. I introduced 
the first embargo resolution in the last Congress on August 28, 
1914, and the only embargo resolution in the House this session 
on December 6, 1915. The resolution which I have introduced 
and which I will append to these remarks is, to my mind, fully 
justified both as to the articles of which it prohibits exportation 
and the method of placing the House resolution 25 
calls for an embarge, not only on arms and ammunition, but on 
foodstuffs, clothing, and all other products, and I will endeavor 
to demonstrate both the justice and feasibility of laying such 
an embargo as briefly as I ean. The reasons for an embargo 
may be stated as follows: 

First. The protection of the fair name of America in the eyes 
of the world as an honestly and sincerely neutral country, at 
peace with the world and playing no favorites in the desperate 
game that is now devastating the manhood of Europe. 

Second. The embargo is justifiable as a sure and definite 
method of protecting American trade and commerce from the 
unjust and unwarranted interference of any belligerent. 

Third. The protection of the American public from the 
rapacious schemes of the speculative element in this country, 
which has used the enormous exportation of foodstuffs as a 
means to increase the cost of living to the consumer while giv- 
ing practically no benefit of this increase to the producer. 

Let us examine the first reason carefully. Is it neutral for 
this country to ship arms and ammunition to one belligerent 
when the other has absolutely no access to such shipments? 
There may be some difference of opinion as to this, but a careful 
study of the arguments advanced by the opponents of an em- 
bargo is proof sufficient to any fair-minded man that our pres- 
ent course is distinctly unneutral. At the beginning of the war 
the President of the United States issued a very strong procla- 
mation exhorting the people of this country to strict neutrality. 
The last sentence of this proclamation reads as follows: 

It ts Inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality for a neutral nation to 
make loans to a belligerent nation, for money is the worst of contra- 
bands ; it commands all other things. 

Now, if it is wrong to make loans of money, is it not still 
worse to ship abroad the things that money will buy? Do you 
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suppose for one moment that if any of the belligerent nations 
had their choice they would prefer money to arms and ammuni- 
tion? Do you suppose for one moment that an army which needs 


provisions and clothing and foodstuffs would prefer money to 


the material that it needs for its upkeep and sustenunce? 
An argument made by several opponents of the embargo was 
that the central powers had been preparing for this war for 
many years and had accumulated a large stock of arms and 
ammunition, whereas the other parties to the war have not 
made such preparations, and, therefore, if we refused to sell to 
the parties who had not prepared we would be acting in an 
unneutral manner toward them and in favor of the country that 
had made such careful preparations. This argument is so abso- 
lutely and utterly childish that it seems hardly necessary to 
answer it. 

As a matter of fact every big nation in Europe has been pre- 
paring for this death grapple for a quarter of a century. They 
have not prepared in the same manner nor have they taken the 
same steps, but, to state the matter plainly and squarely, while 
Germany has admittedly been keeping her army keyed up to 
the highest stage of perfection, Russia and France have both 
been doing the same thing, and while England did not make any 
very great preparations as far as her army was concerned she 
has in all of these years been consistently developing her navy 
with the one purpose of being able to keep absolute control of 
the seas and protect her country from invasion. It is not our 
business nor is it for us to decide as to which of these two 
methods of preparation is the best or worst. We are not called 
upon nor is it our province to decide as to whether a battle 
fought on water is more legitimate than a battle fought on 
land; but when we condemn one nation for preparing its land 
forces and entirely overlook the fact that another nation care- 
fully prepared its sea forces, we are guilty of what, to my mind, 
is downright sheer hypocrisy. It is admitted, even by the most 
violent opponents of an embargo on arms and ammunition, that 
it would be entirely wrong for us to fit out and equip a ship of 
war to sail from one of our ports and join either belligerent, 
but the same people who admit that this is wrong, knowing full 
well probably that this is the one thing that the allied coun- 
tries do not need, find it perfectly correct to ship all the neces- 
saries to arm, equip, and sustain a formidable land battery. It 
is not the fault of the United States that England was not far- 
seeing enough to prepare herself for battles on land as well as on 
sea. She had the resources, she had the equipment, she had 
the trained men and skilled mechanics to do the same thing 
that Germany has done. She did not do so and is now suffering 
the penalty, and we are called upon to help her out of a diffi- 
culty which is none of our concern whatsoever. I know that 
since the war started the President’s proclamation of neutrality 
has been thrown to the four winds of heaven in this country. 
The last sentence of his proclamation, which I quoted a few 
moments ago, in reference to making loans has certainly been 
absolutely nullified. The English agents in this country were 
able publicly to float a large loan here, not so large as they 
intended, but sufficiently large to make it come well under the 
ban of the President's proclamation. Their agents were web 
comed all over this country, they were wined and dined, and the 
very men who protest against the embargo on arms as being 
unneutral to England do not hesitate to indicate that, as the 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate said at a public dinner, “ the allies could 
get anything they wanted in this country.” Lord Northcliffe, 
the famous English editor, stated In his paper that the United 
States by sending England arms and ammunition to carry on 
the war was in fact an ally of theirs. An embargo on arms and 
ammunition would place us in a position in which we could con- 
sistently say that we were absolutely and fairly neutral to all 
belligerent countries, and until such embargo is placed we can 
neither hold nor maintain our proper neutrality. 

Now, just a few words as to one reason the opponents of this 
measure give against an embargo. It is a base reason and a 
reason that I do not believe appeals to the great masses of 
American people, and that is, that it has brought about an era 
of prosperity and been the means of our country making a lot 
of money. I do not believe that American character has so far 
deteriorated that we can complacently look upon any amount of 
money, no matter how large it is, that is made at the expense 
of human bloodshed and misery. The gold that fills the coffers 
of the millionaire ammunition makers is crimson with the blood 
of Europe’s manhood. It is stained with the tears of the 
widows and orphans it has helped to make; it can never bring 
any good fortune or good luck to the men who make it or to a 


| people who sacrifice their feelings for humanity to their lust 
for greed, and, further, a careful investigation of this ammuni- 


tion- ty will, I think, reveal that it is a very 


prosperi 
| lopsided and short-lived prosperity. Into whose hands does the 


plunder go? Is the farmer getting his share of it? Is the small 
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merchant getting his share of it? Is the mechanic getting his 
share of it? I think that it would not need very much investi- 
gation to find that the great mass of this ill-gotten gold goes to 
those who need it least and use it worst. 

While thousands upon thousands of men were lying on the 
battle fields of Europe, killed by American shells, their families 
made desolate by the instruments of death manufactured in 
American factories, the Wall Street vendors of the blood-stained 
stocks were handing out dividends with a lavish hand, and to 
whom? 

The New York City newspapers on the first day of this year 
gave graphic accounts of the New Year's Eve revelry, and the 
bacchanalian orgy in the high-life districts of the metropolis 
exceeded in extravagance, dissipation, and indecency any previ- 
ous scene of the same sort even in that lively city. The 
enormous amounts of money spent were naively accounted for 
by the big profits made in war-stock speculation, so that it is 
easily seen who profits by this blood money—the idle, vicious, 
and degraded class, who are to-day not only the laughing stock 
of the world, but the shame and disgrace of American manhood 
and womanhood. A fitting end and a fitting place for such 
wealth to go to. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, one word more as to this unholy traffic 
before I finish dealing with this phase of the embargo question. 
A great many Members of Congress and others in high places 
believe that the people at large are either indifferent or in favor 
of the traffic. They get their information from the subsidized 
Tory press and the flamboyant utterances of a few Anglomaniac 
millionaires and millionaire-owned college professors. ‘These do 
not and never can represent the great mass of the people who 
to-day, as always, do their own thinking, and the petition signed 
by a million American women which was presented to Congress 
a short time ago is but one proof that millions of our country- 
men believe this species of commerce to be morally wrong, 

Now, let us consider a second reason for the placing of an 
embargo, and that is, to use it as an effectual weapon to protect 
American commerce from unwarranted and illegal interference 
on the high seas and in neutral countries, and also our trade in 
recognized noncontraband wares with the central powers. 

Let us examine briefly our trade with the belligerent powers 
of central Europe in wares that are not contraband, If we 
study the various authorities on international law we find a 
preponderance of opinion in favor of the principle that food- 
stuffs and provisions can not be classed as contraband. In his 
admirable treatise on international law, Woolsey reviews this 
subject very carefully, and admits that some of the older writers— 
as Grotius and Vattell, together with several modern English au- 
thorities—state that provisions may be at times considered con- 
traband when there is a prospect of reducing the enemy by 
famine. This has been done a number of times in history by 
England. just as it is being done to-day; and in 1793, when Eng- 
land was at war with revolutionary France, she carried out this 
principle to an extreme of harshness. It is significant to recall 
that Denmark and the United States protested most emphati- 
cally, and that this country even in those young days never ac- 
quiesced in this principle. A British order in council in 1807 
placing France and her colonies under the same restrictions as 
though they were in a state of blockade, was met promptly by 
this country laying a stringent embargo on all commerce, and 
in 1812 we went to war with England to sustain the principle 
that no order of council could affect the right of this country to 
trade where it chose. 

To-day not even the shadow of a right exists for the inter- 
ference of England with our trade in certain articles, even if 
we trade directly with Germany, for the uncertain precedents 
and opinions as to contraband and neutral trade were crystal- 
lized in a declaration of the International Naval Conference, 
held in London, England, 1908-9, in which contraband, condi- 
tional contraband, and noncontraband were clearly defined. 

England has violated these articles in so many ways that a 
simple list would take up more space than I can use, and I will 
only cite a few of her immoral evasions of these articles, and will 
cite only those of which there can be no possible question or doubt. 

“ CHAPTER I. ARTICLE 2. In accordance with the declaration 
of Paris of 1856, a blockade in order to be binding must be 
effective; that is to say, it must be maintained by a force suf- 
ficient really to prevent access to the enemy coast line.” 

Everybody knows that England’s so-called blockade of Ger- 
many is not effective and therefore not binding, and her order 
in council is therefore neither a legal document nor a legitimate 
bar to proper commerce with the central powers. 

In article 24, chapter 2, we find a list of 14 classes of wares 
which may be treated as contraband under certain conditions, to 
wit, “if it Is shown to be destined for the use of the armed 
(re 88) of a government department of an enemy State.“ 

t. 33. 


The first material enumerated in this list is foodstuffs, and 
we all know to what extent shipments of foodstuffs have been 
seized by England on the pretense that they were destined for 
military use. I will, however, for the present content myself 
with just one flagrant case, and that is the threat to seize a 
cargo of milk destined for the babies of Germany. The cruel 
malignancy of this decision should be enough to condemn it, but 
it is a violation of her pledged word, a shameless repudiation 
of a legal contract, and a distinct breach of international law. 

In articles 28 and 29, 19 classes of merchandise are mentioned, 
of which it is distinctly stated that they “may not be declared 
contraband of war.” 

I will only mention three of these, namely, cotton and textiles, 
rubber, and articles serving to aid the sick and wounded, 

It is not necessary for me to mention the damage that has been 
done to our people by England’s illegal attitude on cotton, for the 
able Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] and a number of my 
distinguished colleagues in the House from the South have gone 
into the cotton question very thoroughly, and we all know that 
a whole section of our country has been pushed to the verge of 
bankruptey and that cotton planters, shippers, and merchants 
are to-day crying for relief from a situation utterly intolerable 
and absolutely untenable on the part of England. 

Rubber is another article forbidden our commerce, and ex- 
porters of this material right here in our own country are arro- 
gantly required to sign papers as to what they are going to do 
with wares which they buy with their own American dollars, so 
that in the case of rubber we are not only forbidden to sell but 
are approaching a status where we will soon be forbidden to buy. 

The last case of noncontraband I will cite is supplies for the 
sick and wounded. It is hard to speak of this calmly, for ever 
since the organization of the Red Cross hospital supplies have 
been safe from Interference, and it is the saddest phase of this 
horrible war to see a country professing the Christian faith not 
only break its plighted word to its fellow nations, but stultify 
its religion and indirectly revert to the savagery of barbarian 
times, when the wounded were killed and tortured. 

I have stated a few facts as to illegal interference with our 
legitimate trade with certain belligerents, and I will now briefly 
review the most heinous phase of England’s onslaught on our 
commerce with neutral nations. 

American, Dutch, and Scandinavian ships trading entirely 
with neutral countries, carrying no absolute contraband, but 
engaged in delivering goods from this country to customers in 
neutral countries, have been seized and earried into English 
ports, their cargoes confiscated, and both owners of ships and 
merchandise compelled to wait while a dilatory prize court 
adjudicated their claims for damages, and in the meantime made 
it impossible for them to carry out their further contracts with 
old established trade. 

United States mails—interference with which in this coun- 
try would mean a heavy jail sentence—are stopped, opened, cen- 
sored, and even seized; cablegrams in plain English about 
purely business matters between Amerivan and other neutral 
countries; reputable business firms have been held up without 
warrant or excuse; and American business men traveling on 
business to neutral countries have been harassed and molested 
in direct defiance of international law and established usage. 

England has declared that the war will not end until she has 
crippled German trade forever. As to this I am not sure that 
it is any of our business what she does with Germany and 
apparently Germany can take care of herself, but I am sure 
of one thing and that is that the people of this country are not 
going to permit England or any other country to cripple our 
trade either forever or now. And that is exactly what her 
program is. It is an open secret among men who know that 
the very cargoes of cotton and grain that are seized en route 
to Scandinavian ports and paid for at rates fixed by English 
prize courts are later sold to those yery countries by English 
agents. z 

Only recently an English judge indicated in a decision sus- 
taining the seizure of an American cargo that “America sħould 
not be itted to gain trade prestige as a result of war con- 
ditions,” and I think it a fair assumption that the object of 
seizing American business mail is largely to acquire a knowledge 
of American business methods. 

This is the reason I have included in my resolution a demand 
for an embargo on foodstuffs and other merchandise of a peace- 
ful character. Adopt this resolution and it will be an effectual 
method of insuring our right to trade where we choose. 

Enforce this resolution and the men will be out of the trenches 
in 60 days, and the hot blood that is running riot in the veins 
of all of Europe's men will cool down. 

You will not do much damage to the American producer, for 
he is not getting the benefit of the high prices caused by the 
exportation of foodstuffs. The elevator men and the wheat- 
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pit traders are fattening on the grain profit while the farmer 
pays the freight. The stockyard millionaires are reaping a 
golden harvest on the hogs and steers the farmer had to feed, 
and the poor little American consumer as he totes up his grocery 
Dill on Saturday night arm? notes that beef and pork, beans and 
potatoes are hitting the high places still, only a little more so, 
wonders where the prosperity is that he hears so much about, 
and then he wonders a little more why he has to pay war prices 
und war taxes while his country is at peace. 

Let us pass this resolution and do three things at the same 
time, be truly and fairly neutral to the warring nations abroad, 
protect our trade from unjust aggression abroad, and protect 
our people from speculative rapacity at home. 

House resolution 28. 

Whereas a terrible war has been and is now going on in Europe: and 

Whereas thousands of lives bave been sacrificed and lands ruined; and 

Whereas in the wake of this terrible war is left only poverty and devas- 
tation; and 

Whereas these belligerent forces have greatly depended ut goods ex- 
porte from the United States to carry on this war; an 

Whereas much has been said pro and con in relation to our neutrality : and 

Whereas many notes have been exchanged between the powers engaged 
in war and the Secretary of State of the United States defining and 
classifying goods and articles that are considered as munitions and 
contraband of war, and discussing articles of conciliation and terms 
of treaties; and 

Whereas there seems to be no near end to this war; Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized, empowered, and directed to place an embargo on all articles and 
goods which in the strictest sense shall be classed as munitions and 

President of the 


contraband of war 

Resolved further, That the United States shall 
remove such embargo as soon as the war is ended. 

The purpose of this act is to ald in carrying out our policy of neu- 
trality, and in cutting off the goods and articles which are helping to 
pone the war it will in a large measure help in bringing about peace 
n Europe. 

No part or parts of this act shall be construed as a hindrance to the 
good and meritorious work being done by the American and European 
Red Cross Society in caring for the sick and wounded in Europe. 

The words “ munition” and “ contraband” shall be defined as in- 
cluding all articles of whatever description and kind as may be used 
in connection with warfare, 

The following articles shall be included within the embargo: 

First. Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes. 

Second. Projectiles, charges, textiles, including cotton, cartridges of 
all kinds, and their distinctive component parts. 

Third. Powder and explosives especially prepared for warfare, 

Fourth. Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, field 
forges. and their distinctive parts, 

Fifth. Clothing and equipments of_a military character. 

Sixth. All kinds of barness of a distinctive military character. 

Seventh. Saddle, draft, and pack animals suitable for use in war, 

Eighth. Articles of camp equipment. 

Ninth. Armor plate. 

Tenth. Warships, including boats and their distinctive parts that can 
only be used in war. 

Bleventh. Aeroplanes, balloons, airships, and aircrafts of all kinds, 
together with thelr accessories, and all articles recognizable as intended 
for use in connection with them. 

Twelfth. Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the man- 
ufacture of munitions of war or repair of arms or war materials on 
land or sea. 

Thirteenth. All foodstuffs. 

Fourteenth. Forage and grain for feeding animals. 

Fifteenth. Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and shoes suitable 
for use in war. 

Sixteenth. Gold and silver. bullion, and paper money. 

Seventeenth Vehicles of all kinds available for use in war. 

Eighteenth. Railway material, both fixed and rolling stock. 

Nineteenth, Material for telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and tele- 


ones. 

Twentieth, Fuel and lubrieants. 

Twenty-first. Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting same. 

Twenty-second. Horseshoes and implements for shoeing, saddlery 
and harness suitabte for use in war. 

Twenty-third, Field glasses, chronometers, and all kinds of nautical 
instruments. 

Twenty-fourth. Brass, iron, pig iron, steel, and all kinds of minerals. 

Twenty-fifth. Ingredients of explosive and all deadly and poisonous 
gases. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following statement 
made by me before the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

STATEMENT MADB BEFORE HOUSE INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

Mr, Evans. In answer to that question, may I go ahead con- 
secutively and state our position in this matter? 

This reservation was opened by the act of 1904, but the ap- 
propriation for the reclamation of it began, I think, in 1908, and 


there has been about $1,800,000 to $2,000,000 appropriated. It 
has always been carried in the Indian bill. Every year there has 
been an appropriation of from $100,000 to $200,000 in every 
Indian appropriation bill that has gone through. 

Two years ago there was a recommendation made by the In- 
dian Office for $100,000, 1 had then just come to Congress and 
was inexperienced in such matters. I did not attend any of 
the hearings, because I did not know you had such things. I 
learned that the hearings had been held on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill and $100,000 had been recommended. I went before 
the Indian Bureau and they told me they were perfectly willing 
to recommend $250,000 or $300,000 or some reasonable appro- 
priation. Four hundred thousand dollars had been appropriated 
the year before, but they desired some change in the legisla- 
tion, and for that reason they were not inclined to make a 
recommendation for a reasonable appropriation until they got 
some change in the legislation which is in the bill now. So they 
got very little appropriation that year—maybe $200,000. 

Mr. Carter. You are speaking now not of the Flathead Res- 
ervation? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; primarily. The next year we lind 
practically the same condition of affairs, and we did not get 
a recommendation from the Indian Bureau for the appropria- 
tion for this work, because the Indian Bureau wanted the method 
of financing the project changed. They were not satisfied with 
the legislation on the subject and therefore hesitated to make 
a recommendation for the appropriation to go on with the work. 
The Montana delegation then went before the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary directed that a recommendation for 
$500,000 be made, but this recommendation did not reach the 
Indian Committee until the bill had passed the House. In that 
interview the Secretary said, “ You have expended a million and 
a half dollars on that project, and by appropriating $100,000,a 
year it. would take about 40 years to complete it, and out of 
$100,000 we will get a benefit of about $60,000, the rest of it being 
lost, due to difficulties in assembling and reassembling your 
outfit.” He recommended $500,000 last year, but after the bill 
had passed the House and gone to the Senate his recommenda- 
tion was observed, and the Senate attached the amendment to 
the bill carrying the sum of $500,000, but, of course, as you know, 
the Indian bill failed. Then we came back here again last fall 
and attempted to get a reasonable recommendation made at the 
proper time; and it was sent, as Mr. Meritt has told you, not 
to this committee but to the Appropriations Committee, on the 
theory that the Appropriations Committee was now handling 
reclamation projects, and that this was a reclamation project. 
I paid no special attention to it, because I knew the recommenda- 
tion was made. 

I have failed twice to get a recommendation made at the 
proper time, and I knew I had gotten a recommendation made at 
this time, and at the proper time I would take it up with Mr. 
FITZGERALD, which I did; but he just threw me and the appropria- 
tion out of the window, figuratively speaking. He said, “ That 
does not belong here, and we are not going to take jurisdiction 
of it. It always carried on the Indian bill, and it ought to be 
on the Indian bill, and we are not going to have anything to do 
with it.” So they would not have anything to do with it; and I 
myself went to the Senate and reported to the Senators what the 
situation was. Then the Secretary of the Interior made a recom- 
mendation of $750,000, and therefore it was attached over there. 
I think it should have come to this committee. I do not think 
anybody should be particularly censured because it did not, but 
I think it should have come here; and I think if it had come here 
a reasonable appropriation would have been made by this com- 
mittee. 

Now, going back to the merits of the appropriation, the same 
thing applies in a greater or less degree to all of them. 

The Flathead Reservation is a big basin more nearly repre- 
senting a washbowl than anything I could think of, with the 
river coming in at one end and going out at the lower end. 
The Government conceived the notion of reclaiming all that 
land. It ran a large canal around the base of the mountain 
for a distance of some 30 miles, probably, touching all the 
streams that came down there. 

Mr. Koxor. Here is a map of it. I wonder if you could not 
illustrate by referring to this map [producing map]. 

Mr. Evans. On the east side of the map of the Flathead Res- 
ervation there is a canal, beginning at the south and running 
toward the north and around to the lake. I think that canal 
must be 80 miles long. ; 

Mr. Konor. You mean this southern corner [indicating]? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; and running up there, and it gathers all the 
waters from there. Now, there are probably 150,000 acres—at 
least 150,000 acres—of irrigable land on that reservation that 
will be covered by reclamation when completed; but a large 
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portion of your money now expended has been put into what we 
call a main ditch. It was necessary to build a main ditch 
before the laterals could be built, therefore you have reclaimed 
teas land in proportion to the money expended than will be 
the case in the future. You have now gotten the large ditches 
built, and they are now building the laterals and putting the 
water on the ground, and for that reason only about 20 per 
cent of the land is under cultivation, while we have spent more 
than 20 per cent of the estimated cost of the project. 

As to the reservation itself, I think if there is a reclamation 
project in America that will be a success it is the Flathead 
Reservation. It is in a basin, the altitude comparatively low, 
but it is hemmed in on all sides, They raised at the Flathead 
Reservation this year at least 1,500,000 bushels of wheat. We 
had an excessively wet year. I venture to say that 500,000 
bushels of that wheat was raised on ground which will be cov- 
ered by this irrigation system when we get through, but was not 
planted this year. The ground itself is so dry that it would 
not raise anything without water, ordinarily. However, it 
did this year after a dozen years’ trial, but they planted those 
crops the year before. Some of them did not germinate at all. 
Some of them did not come out of the ground, but the spring 
rains came on, the grain planted the year before grew up and 
made a crop of 20 or 25 or 80 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Konor. Do they plant winter wheat? 

Mr. Evans. The wheat was planted the spring before. On 
another lot of that acreage the wheat was planted the spring 
before. It grew to a height of 5 or 6 inches only, headed out, 
was scattering, and was not worth cutting. The men abandoned 
it for the time being. The elements beat the wheat out; it 
reseeded, and this year they had a fine crop. I mention this 
simply to show you that they can put water on that ground and 
raise the finest crops in the land, but without water they can 
not raise them. I will venture to say that there were 500,000 
bushels of volunteer wheat raised there this year, and the men 
there who had been living in good two-story houses, who had 
been there three or four or five years, boarded up their houses 
and went away, and came back in June and July and harvested 
as good a crop of wheat as they had ever seen. But this was an 
exceptional year. We never saw in Montana before such a year, 
so far as water is concerned. We raised that sort of a crop, and 
it shows that a crop can be raised if we will put water on the 

und. 
Os. Norton. That shows what they can do in Montana if you 
give them half a show. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. Congress has neglected us, and the Montana 
delegation may be neglected, but God Almighty took care of 
them this year. 

The proposition is a meritorious one. The only question now 
is whether as business men we are going on with it. We have 
spent practically $2,000,000, and, as I suggested, if you appro- 
priate $100,000 or $200,000 a year it will take 40 years to com- 
plete it, with great loss from what you have spent. A number 
of commissions have gone out there to look over the proposition, 
and all of them have advised that we go on with the work and 
complete it with all reasonable dispatch, as expeditiously as any 
business man would in any sort of business project. There was 
a commission appointed that made a report in December, 1914, 
covering only a page. It is by Mr. Ketchum, who was head of 
the Indian commission, I think; Mr. Abbott, and some others, 
and I should like, if I might, to incorporate a part of that, 
showing what the situation was, in my testimony. 

[Excerpt from report upon the conditions on the Flathead Indian Reser- 


vation, by Rey. William H. Ketcham, member Board of Indian Com- 

missioners, December, 1914.) 

About $1,374,000 have been expended for irrigation upon the Flat- 
head Reservation Of this sum $56,065 have been returned to individuai 
Indians fur labor on the project and for Fo egret purchased from them. 
Under completed canals there are 48,4 acres. Of this area 3 1 
acres are Indian land. A few sales of inherited Indian lands under 
completed canals have been made to white men. Out of a total of 
228.227 acres which have been allotted to Ind‘ans 90,000 acres are 
Irrigable. Approxi-ately one-half of the irrigable Indian land, therefore, 
is under completed canals. The ject engineer of the Reclamation 
Service estimates that it will require 10 years to complete the Flat- 
head project, with annual appropriatlons of $500,000. Until this project 
is completed the Indians, o Own approximately 40,000 acres of re- 
maining irrigable lands not under ditch, will suffer in common with 
the white settlers who have made filings on similar lands. Most of this 
land can net be farmed successfully without water. Approximately 
$700,000 have been returned to the Government from the sale of sur- 
plus lands and timber on this reservation. which is about one-half the 
amount invested in completed canals, A prozon tey 12,000 acres of 
lands entered by white settlers are under the complet jects. There- 
fore approximately only $400,000 out of the sum o ,400,000 ex- 
pended in irrigation on this reservation has been expended for the benefit 
of white entries. Since under existing law appropriations for wie: 
tion on this reservation are reimbursable from the sale of water rigħts 
under the act of May 29, 1 (85 Stat. L., 449), as well as from the 
sale of surplus land and timber on the reservation, it is evident that 
reimbursement to the Government could not be made from the sale of 
water rights to white settlers until water is brought to the entered 


lands. Therefore, under existing mtg nd in proportion as there is 
delay in completing the project there will be lacking returns from the 
sale of water rights, and the proceeds from the sale of surplus Indian 
lands and timber on the reservaticn alone will be drawn upon to reim- 
burse the Government for the cost of construction. In other words, 
delay in completing the tion project on this reservation through 
anit appropriations instead of relieving the Indian funds from an 
improper proportion of the burden of the cost results in increasing that 
urden, 


Now, some questions were asked a moment ago by some of the 
gentlemen, I do not remember what they were, but I should be 
pleased if I might, sò far as my knowledge and ability permit, 
answer any questions submitted by any member of the committee, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What I would like to know is what proportion 
of this ditch or this project is completed? 

Mr. Evans. In 1914 this commission reported that 20.7 per 
cent of the project was completed, and T think approximately 
25 per cent of it is completed now, but I do not think 25 per cent 
of the land is under irrigation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How much of the land is under irrigation? 

Mr. Evans. My recollection is that there might be irrigated 
land—just in a general way; I would not be absolutely accurate 
in these figures—I should say they irrigate from these projects 
from 15,000 to 20,000 acres of land. But with an expenditure 
of $200,000 now you could put an equal amount of land under 
your irrigation systems, because you could use the big ditches 
that are built, and the water could be conducted to the laterals, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What is the relative benefit to the Indian and 
to the white man? 

Mr. Evans. The Indians own about one-half of the irrigable ` 
lands on the reservation, There are about 150,000 acres, and 
approximately 75,000 acres of it is Indian allotments, and an 
equa! amount is owned by white men. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How are the white men required to reimburse 
the Indians or the Government for the use of this project? 

Mr. Evans. At the present time, under present law, the pro- 
vision was made that the proceeds of the sale of the Indian lands 
and their timber should be utilized by the Government to re. 
claim these lands, and that the white man should then pay so 
much an acre for water on his land and reimburse that fund, 
Now, there has been taken out of the Indiars’ funds, as I recall, 
about $1,000,000 for the purpose of reclaiming those lands. In 
other words, the white men who own land there now owe the 
Indians, through the Government, about a million dollars that 
the Indians have put in out of the assets of that reservation. A 
large amount of land was sold to begin with; men homesteaded 
it and paid from $2 to $7 an acre for the land initially. Then 
they sold the timber and some other resources, making about 
a million dollars or so that has come off from that reservation 
and that has gone into the Indian funds for this reclamation 


purpose. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Has it been used by the Indian Office without 
appropriation by Congress? à 

Mr. Evans. Oh, no. 

Mr. CAmPBELE. Has the Indian any security for this million 
dollars? G 

Mr. Evans. I rather doubt if he has, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Probably he will always have a claim, then? 

Mr. Evans. Well I hardly think so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Until Congress pays it. Don’t you think Con- 
gress will ultimately be called upon to pay this money to the 
Indians? 

Mr. Evans. No; I think not. Under the present law it is 
provided that the Indians shall bear their proportion of the 
cost of their land, and that the white man shall bear his pro- 
portion of the cost. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, The white man is now a million dollars behind 
the Indian. 

Mr. Evans. Because no lands have been yet paid for. No 
lands have yet been paid for because we have not gotten to the 
point where we could charge them, and they are to be paid in 
20 annual installments. 

Mr. Merrrt. This proposed legislation would correct that evil. 

Mr. Evans. The legislation that the Indian Bureau is now 
asking for here in connection with this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How will this bring this money back to the 
Indian fund? 

Mr. Evans. As quick as the white men—as soon as the project 
is completed and the white men pay into the Treasury of the 
United States the cost of the reclamation, the money will go into 
the Indian fund. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What is there in the situation there that will 
bring that money back? ‘The white man who has gone upon that 
land has probably paid for it, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, no; that is where you are wrong. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will it come out of the proceeds? 
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Mr. Evans. It will come out of the proceeds of the reclama- 
tion fund. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Arising from the further payments that will 
naturally be made on the land? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; he has no title to the land yet. They are 
waiting for their titles, and they can not get their titles until 
they pay $30 or $40 an acre for the land. 

Mr. Haypen. Let me read the proposed legislation in here that 
cures that. The amendment on page 49 says: 

Provided further, That nothing contained in the act of May 29, 1908 
86 Stat. L., p. 444), shall be construed to exempt the purchaser of any 
ndian allotment purchased prior to ‘he expiration of the trust period 

thereon from any charge for construction of the irrigation system in- 
curred up to the time of such purchase, except such charges as shall 
have accrued and become due in accordance with the public notices 
herein provided for. 

That is the security legislation you are putting in here to 
make it sure that any white man who buys land will have to pay 
his share of the cost. 

Mr. Evans. Yes: he will have to pay his share of the cost of 
reclamation. Any man who takes up the land from the Govern- 
ment must pay his share, and when it is all paid back into the 
Treasury an accounting will be balanced, and the Indian will 
have his money. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Under what theory is the Indian under obliga- 
tions to primarily finance those irrigation projects up there, 
where the benefit is half for the white people? 

Mr. Evans. Of course I was not in Congress at that time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is a question we will have to meet on the 
floor of the House, and we might just as well meet it here. 

Mr. Evans. As I suggested to you, it is a big basin, suitable 
only for grazing purposes unless it be reclaimed. The Indian 
lands as they originally stood were worth probably $2 or $2.50 
an acre without any reclamation. When the land is reclaimed 
it is worth $50 or $60 an acre. It was the theory of the Govern- 
ment on this basis, if they would take this money and reclaim 
the land it would sell for two or three or four times as much as 
it would in its natural state; and it was upon that theory, as I 
understand it. I find here that the Government estimated that 
that reservation was worth about $13,000,000—that is, the land 
and timber—and they were going to take about $6,000,000 of it 
and invest it for the purpose of reclaiming and enhancing the 
value of the lands. Land that could have been bought for $2 
an acre, you could not buy for $10 to-day, because the country 
is settled and they have built farms and little cities, and have 
started reclamation projects there, and the land still belongs to 
the Indians. There is a large quantity of that timberland that 
is much more valuable now than it was 10 years ago when this 
started. 

Mr. Stour. And it was impossible, Mr. Campbell—that is, it 
was not at all practical—to irrigate the Indian land only, because 
the land was scattered all over, and you could not irrigate with- 
out irrigating it all. ` 

Mr. Konop. Under the law as it now stands, is there any lien 
on each individual owner's land there, so that the title to the 
land will not vest until all the charges are paid? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; there is more than a lien on it. The title of 
the land remains in the Government of the United States. The 
title was in the Government of the United States, and under the 
law the settler went on there and paid the appraised value of 
the land without irrigation—$2 to $3 an acre. He paid that 
money, and the Government then gave him a certificate, “ You 
are entitled to this land when you pay, in addition to what you 
now pay, the cost of the reclamation of that land.” And the 
Government holds the title to it, and these men can not get 
title until they pay the cost of reclamation, and that is one of 

- the complaints that those people are making, that you will not 
give them title, and will not reclaim the land so that they can 
get title, and consequently they say, “ You are apparently going 
to hold this land always. Now, either abandon the proposition 
and let us get title or complete the project and let us pay our 
money and get our titles.” The Government owns it now. No 
titles have passed. 

Mr. Konop. Isn't the State doing anything in the way of 
reclamation work? 

Mr. Evans. No; I do not know of the State of Montana carry- 
ing on any reclamation project. We have some that we call 
Cary projects up there, but not on Indian reservations, of course. 

Mr. Norton. You have private irrigation projects, though? 

Mr. Evans. Oh, yes; there are a number of private projects. 

Mr. Srour. And they are all very successful, I will say. 

Mr. Eyans. And we have some Cary projects, where the Gov- 
ernment has set aside certain bodies of land for the State of 
Montana. 

Mr. Norton. Is this Flathead Reservation the region where 
they grow fruit? 
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Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; the Flathead Reservation, out of last 
year’s crop produced by them, which was a very unusual thing, 
took a nuinber of gold medals at the San Francisco fair, and 
some of those were taken by Indians. And when you mention 
the fruit proposition, the Flathead country and the Bitter Root 
country, which is contiguous to it, took all the fruit medals of 
the world at San Franciso. 

Mr. Konop. That dark portion on the map here is irrigable 
Jand and irrigated land, both, isn’t it? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; but no great portion of that has yet gotten 
water on it. 

Mr. Koxor. What is this white portion? 

Mr. Evans. The white is probably grazing land and timber 
land, and can not be reclaimed. 

Mr. Konor. This white can not be reclaimed? 

Mr. Evans. No; this is reclaimed or reclaimable lands. 

Now, in addition to what I have suggested, there is in the 
upper portion of this valley of the Flathead Reservation, Flat- 
head Lake, which is the largest body of fresh water west of the 
Great Lakes. That is a lake probably 40 miles long and averag- 
ing 5 wide. At the mouth of this lake there are some falls, 
and it is estimated that they can generate there—this is In- 
dian property, also—it is estimated that they can generate 
there from 100,000 to 200,000 horsepower. They say it is the best 
water-power proposition outside of Niagara in America. The 
Government has spent about $95,000 there on a tunnel for the 
purpose of starting to generate water power; and that project 
lies dormant for the lack of funds to go on with that or any- 
thing else. There isn’t any question about there being ample 
water there, and there isn’t any question about the productivity 
of the ground. The only question is whether the Government 
of the United States is going to let it lie idle or take 50 years 
to do something that a business man would do in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Haxypen. The figure stated by Mr. Meritt—$30 an acre for 
the total construction cost of the project—is remarkably low. 
Are you satisfied that the work can be done for $30 an acre? 

Mr. Evans. It is my judgment, although I have not given the 
matter sufficient attention to say definitely, that that will cost 
those people about $40 an acre. 

Mr. Haypen. The average cost of other reclamation projects 
in this country is between $60 and $70. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I have no idea it will cost $60 or $70, but I 
think it will cost $40. 

Mr. Haypen. That will still be remarkably low. i 

Mr. Carter. Does that mean putting water on it or leveling 
it off? 

Mr. Evans. Constructing the reservoirs and doing everything 
to bring the water onto the land, 

Mr. Konop. The water that comes to this canal comes from 
the mountains east of the Flathead Reservation? 

Mr. Evans. A large portion of it. 

Mr. Konor. Does the water through the canal flow south or 
north? 

Mr. Evans. It flows north, toward the lake. 

Now, they are preparing to put a dam across the lake, which 
will raise the lake 16 feet, and they will then have water enough 
to cover the whole State of Maryland to a depth of 4 or 5 feet 
from the surplus water in that lake. ; 

Mr. CAMPBRELT, And that will be used for irrigation purposes? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What will it take to complete it? 

Mr. Evans. I think that can be reasonably completed for about 
four and a half or five million dollars, But, I think, if you go 
on with your dam at the foot of the lake and build some other 
storage reservoirs, that they might have to build in the future, 
that it will cost six or seven million; and of course you will take 
in some extra land by doing so. But the principal thing that 
appears to me and to those people is that you have got a lot of 
water reasonably close to you, but you are not putting it on the 
land, and we think you should give us some appropriation to do 
that. The people have lost their crops there for five or six years. 
They have been there with the tacit understanding that the 
Government was going to put the water on. They have been 
waiting for you to do it; and I want to impress upon the com- 
mittee that this is not a new item, and it belongs to the Indian 
bill. It appears to you, some of you, now that it was in the 
nature of an amendment, and so it is in the nature of amendment, 
but it belongs here and should have been here before; and if 
it had been here before the probabilities are there would not 
have been any question about it being a reasonable appropria- 
tion. I quite agree with Secretary Lane; if you are going to do 
anything do not ‘spend $100,000 and spend half of it buying 
horses and supplies and then sell them before the year is out 
because you do not know whether you will get any more appro- 
priation, but appropriate enough to get something done. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL.. Is the water you refer to in this reservoir high 
enough to furnish water for all this land? 

Mr. Evans. I do not think it would be high enough from the 
lake to cover all of it, but the Government officials were figuring 
on generating great power there and possibly pumping some of 
that water into a reservoir that lies 2 or 3 miles from there, 
already constructed, upon one of these ditches, and then dis- 
tribute it from there. But there is ample water. They are pump- 
ing extensively in Montana, and doing it to a considerable de- 
gree of success where they do not have to pump more than 10 or 
15 feet with electric power. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. They can generate electric power farther up 
the lake? 

Mr. Evans. You may generate power even below; generate it 
at the foot of the lake and run a wire up a mile or so above and 
pump water right out of the lake. 

Mr. Konop. Is the Reclamation Bureau under the Secretary of 
the Interior? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Haypen. I want to ask some questions about certain pro- 
visions. You have first a provision for the Flathead Reservation 
for Montana, a little different from the amendment No. 71. 
which applies to the Fort Peck, and then there is still some 
difference between that and the Blackfeet Reservation. 

Mr. Evans. I think there is some difference in the proposition, 
and before Mr. Meritt takes up the question I make this sugges- 
tion, that I have talked very largely about the Flathead, because 
I am better acquainted with that project, but the situation 
appeals to me as different in this, that on the Flathead Reserva- 
tion the reservation has been opened and we have a lot of white 
men in there who homesteaded on this land and whose land is 
also being reclaimed, but on the Blackfeet proposition there are 
no white men. It is solely an Indian work. The work was done 
solely for the Indians. The money was expended out of their 
funds, and when the land is reclaimed it will belong to the 
Indians, 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, not infrequently it is sug- 
gested in some quarters that this Government is treating the 
farmer as a favored class, The appropriations carried in the 
agricultural appropriation bill has been pointed to as evidence 
of extreme liberality; so has the large expense paid to main- 
tain the rural-route system. Then, again, in opposing appro- 
priations for agricultural sections attention has frequently been 
called to the large revenues collected by the Government from 
cities like New York and Chicago as compared with the smaller 
revenues received from agricultural States. Let me briefly 
call your attention to these suggestions. They are unfair and 
should not go unchallenged. It is true that the Agricultural 
appropriation bill carries quite a sum, but if you read it you 
will find that a very large part does not relate to agriculture 
at all and that many of the appropriations concerns the con- 
sumer rather than the producer. Money spent on agriculture 
does not profit the farmers alone. Every dollar wisely used for 
its development is spent in the interest of all our people. Agri- 
culture is still the great basic industry upon which our pros- 
perity chiefly depends. 

The activities of the Agricultural Department in gathering 
information as to the best methods in the industry and in dis- 
seminating that information is only doing the kind of work done 
by every enlightened government. It could not be done by the 
individual farmer, but must be done by some agency, such as the 
Government. The farmer is net the only class of our citizens 
for which work of this kind is done. The consular system, upon 
which we spend millions every year, is engaged in finding for- 


eign markets for the products of this country, chiefly our manu-. 


factured products. We are testing fuels and all sorts of ma- 
terial for the factory, prescribing all sorts of safety appliances 
to protect labor. Charting our coasts, maintaining lighthouses, 
building harbors, and deepening rivers for commerce, and in a 
thousand other ways striving to better the conditions of our 
people. To argue that work done to combat some disease that 


threatens to destroy the beef industry is only in the interest of 
the farmer is about as reasonable as to contend that finding a 
market for our products is only in the interest of the factory. 
I have spent considerable time lately on a committee investi- 
gating the five great meat packers of this country. It has de- 
veloped in these hearings that in recent years the business of 
feeding cattle for the market has been so uncertain in its result 
that a great many farmers have abandoned the business. This 
threatens a shortage of meat and is of vital concern to the con- 
sumer no less than to the farmer. Increased production tends 
to lessen the price to the consumer often without any increase 
in profit to the farmer. A tendency to view things from the 
local and personal standpoint is manifest in the comparisons 
that have been made between the large receipts of income tax 
from some of the cities as against the smaller receipts from 
farm communities. Though it is true that but few farmers are 
asked to pay an income tax, it must not be imagined that they 
escape this tax. They pay their share. They pay it in the 
transportation charges upon the farm products they sell, in the 
price of the goods they buy, and in the interest upon the money 
they borrow, The Government may get the money from some 
person in New York who has collected it in Minnesota. The 
real burden seldom rests on the one who makes the payment to 
the Government, but upon the one who digs it from the soil or 
earns it by his labor. 

Under an industrial system that permits corporations to be- 
come national in their operations and whose headquarters must 
as a consequence be located at the great financial centers, the 
bulk of this tax will always be paid in a few cities. To com- 
plain of this as unfair ignores the source of the profits from 
which the tax is paid. The tax upon the stocks and bonds of 
railroads and other corporations is paid by the corporations 
in these cities no matter where their actual owners reside or 
from what source such owners derived the interest or divi- 
dend from which the tax is collected. 

Another illustration of this narrow view is found in the con- 
stant complaint made against the expense of the rural-route 
system. It is argued that the system does not pay. That is a 
strange argument. The rural routes carry mail the same as 
the city carriers. They serve the convenience of the public, a 
convenience that modern conditions demand, If our people are 
not entitled to such conveniences, there is no excuse for having 
city letter carriers. Let persons in the cities walk a mile or 
more to the post office as the farmer in many instances has to do 
in‘going for his mail on his rural route. It is much behind the 
times to complain of the expense incident to the rural-route 
service. It has come to stay. Some years ago while in Europe 
I found a daily rural-route service in operation in Scotland. 
The carrier there delivered the mail, not in a tin box a mile off as 
is often done in this country but called at each farmhouse and 
delivered the mail in person. Away up in the mountains of 
Norway I also found a daily rural mail-delivery service. Can 
not this country afford to do as well. The people of our cities 
demand as of right to have their mail delivered at their doors, 
while those in the country have to beg to be grudgingly granted 
the poor privilege of the present rural-route system. This ad- 
ministration has repeatedly reminded the farmer of the expense, 
and upon that plea not only denied extension of the service 
where in all fairness it ought to have been granted, but they 
have in many places greatly crippled it. The routes should 
reach more people and afford better accommodations. They 
should be shortened instead of lengthened as has been done quite 
generally. Especially is this true because of the added burden 
imposed upon them by the parcel post. The people in the cities 
are as much interested in the parcel post as the farmers, and the 
Post Office Department should treat it liberally by affording 
rural routes a fair chance to care for it. 

Instead of farmers being treated with special favor, the con- 
trary may be urged. The chief appeal for public favor made 
by the party now in power was based upon its promise to reduce 
the cost of living. ‘The slogan of its leaders has been free food 
products, which means free farm products. It set out to carry 
this policy into effect by passing the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty act, which offers to Canada a chance to sell all its farm 
products in our markets without paying any tariff while it re- 
tains a tariff upon nearly everything the farmer must buy, and 
since then it has passed the Underwood Tariff Act, which is 
based upon the same idea. Throughout these acts discrimi- 
nate very unfairly in favor of the cities and against the farmers. 
As prosperity or failure depends upon whether the American 
farmer can obtain a fair market for his product, it is not neces- 
sary to argue that this is a discrimination that can not be offset 
by passing laws aimed to increase production by combating the 
chinch bug, suggesting remedies against smut, or the like. As 
long as the European war lasts, the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
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er the Underwood tariff, may not seriously affect us, but we 
all hope that this war will soon end, when the effect of these dis- 
criminations will become apparent. We are all interested in 
building up this country, and it ean only be done by working 
together. No class should be specially favored or discrimi- 
nated against. At this time everybody is talking military pre- 
paredness. Industrial preparedness is as essential a part of 
military preparedness as guns, If Germany had not carefully 
protected her agriculture she might have fallen an easy victim 
in this war, but her statesmen foresaw the necessity of fostering 
that industry and this contest has clearly proven their wisdom. 


Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY H. HADLEY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short com- 
munication forwarded by a mass meeting of the citizens of the 
city of Bellingham, Wash. 

The communication is as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY PASSED AT A MASS MEETING OF 500 CITIZENS 
OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Be it resolved, That this mass meeting of men and women, citizens 
of Bellincham, Wash., assembled May 2. 1916, demand that the Judi- 
ciary Cémmittee of the House of Representatives give an immediate 
favorable report to the Susan B. Anthony Federal suffrage amendment, 
so that our. Representatives in Congress may vote upon it during the 


present session, 

Be it further resolved, That we make this demand because we hold 
the administration responsible for the passage of this bill; and we 
urge our Representatives in the House to vote for it. 

Be it finally resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the administration leaders in the 
Senate and in tks House., the members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the members of the Wa: congressional delegation, 
with the request that it be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
Senator Jones and HADLEY. 


Ciaxrox W. HOWARD, Chairman. 


‘ 


Rural Credit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or REPKESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, after such time as I have been 
able to devote to the study of Senate bill No. 2986 and the House 
substitute I have reached the conclusion that this bill will not 
accomplish what is earnestly desired by the farmers and espe- 
cially in the Southern States. 

It has been ascertained by expert investigation, through the 
legislative committee of the Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union, thut a farmer ean not borrow money at a greater 
rate of interest than 5} per cent on long-time loans and repuy 
the principal and interest and live. If this be true, then the 
bill providing a rate of not over 6 per cent makes it possible 
that he will be charged at least one-half of 1 per cent more than 
he can pay. It is probably true, also, that other incidental 
expenses, as attorney’s and appraiser’s fees may increase the 
rate on small Joans to as high as T per cent. In addition, the 
‘applicant must buy farm-loan bonds with $5 out of every $100 
he obtains from the land bank. 

If my analysis be not at fault, and the rate shall be 7 per cent, 
and he can not berrow and live on money at a rate higher than 
5% per cent, then there can be little hope for the successful 
operation of the preposed law in the Southern States. 

We have to-day the richest country in the world. We have 
more currency and funds than any other country. At the same 
time, all other countries that have enacted a rural-credit 
system are loaning their farmers money at 5 per cent and less, 
This bill ought not to be framed for the purpose of making the 
Government absolutely safe for the amount of money invested 
in rural-credit associations, for a time at least. There should 
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be some subsidy for a time to the oppressed-debtor class of 
farmers and tenant farmers of our country, even though. the 
Government should lose $5,000,000 yearly by guaranteeing pay- 
ment of loans when not paid promptly by the borrowers. It 
appeals to me as nothing but just for the Government to pay it, 
if necessary, to enable those struggling under heavy burdens to 
establish agriculture upon a substantial basis and to make the 
calling of the farmer pleasant as well as profitable to him. 
What more inviting security is there than security based upon 
agricultural lands? I fail to see any substantial reason why 
the Government should lose a dollar by guaranteeing payment 
of loans and interest based upon 60 per cent valuation of agri- 
cultural lands. Should the Government guarantee the bonds 
based upon mortgages on farm lands, capital would be en- 
couraged to invest in farm-loan bonds, and would tend, by 
underbidding, to lower the rate of interest to the farmer, and 
he could obtain his money, as do those in other countries, at from 
32 to 44 per cent. On this basis he can live and thrive; but he 
could hardly meet the conditions imposed by a 6 per cent loan 
and the incidental expenses that go with it. 

I shall vote reluctantly for the bill, because I am doubtful of 
the practical workings of it. I shall vote for it, however, for the 
reason that it appears to be the best we can get from Congress 
at this time. It may prove an entering wedge for further legis- 
lation, and I apprehend and hope that ultimately another Con- 
gress more favorably inclined to assist agriculture may amend 
aa Sario this act so that it will really be of great substantial 

n 

There has been so much false hope in the past by the great 
farming class; they have been told so many times of enterprises 
and of legislation that were for their benefit and which proved 
futile, that a great mass of them view with suspicion efforts to 
do something for them which the offerer claims will be of 
benefit. 

There is scarcely one person in a hundred whe can take this 
bill, as amended, and after reading it several times, comprehend 
intelligently the working of the machinery proposed to be put 
into operation, ‘This fact alone will arouse suspicion, and many 
will prefer to remain in their present state and risk financial 
ruin rather than embark upon an enterprise of which they 
know little, and for which they must depend for its operation 
upon strangers. 

I ask the question, with all courtesy and respect, can not the 
great Banking and Currency Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate formulate legislation in a 
more liberal attitude toward the farming class that will en- 
courage them to renewed activities and lend new hope to the 
millions now cast down by debt and circumstances which they 
ean not control? S 

The farmers of the United States are watching with alert 
interest every move of this Congress for rural-credit legisla- 
tion. If they fail to get what is justly due, the country will hear 
from them in November, and the Democratic Party will be held 
strictly to account for any failure toward them, 

The payment by the Government, if such should become neces- 
sary, in the way of a subsidy of as much as $10,000,000 a year 
to help 12,000,000 farmers to establish agriculture on a paying 
and profitable basis would be well invested and would return 
like bread cast upon the waters. 

Above all there is a Class that grows poorer and poorer and 
more dependent every year regardless of their efforts, and that 
is the tenant-farmer class, Under present conditions land- 
owners are becoming tenants and tenants are becoming snl- 
tenants. We should seck to provide means by which tenants 
may become landowners and earn a living for themselves and 
their families and pay their debts like other people and be in 
fact and deed freemen in the sense which is meant by that term. 

It matters not how strong his character and his will, a man 
can not labor and suffer year after year, failing continuously 
in the results which he seeks and be contented and held up his 
head. We owe everything to the farming class, They are our 
dependence in time of peace and they are the bulwark of the 
Nation in time of war. What the farmers desire and expect is 
farm loans at a low rate of inter: t for long periods of time. 
The form and method of legislation is immaterial to them, 
What they want and expect is results along this line and any- 
thing less will be a disappointment, and they will resent it in 
November in the only practical way available. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a feature of the bill that extends hape, 
to my mind, which is a new departure and may mean much more 
than appears at first consideration of the measure. This is the 
establishment of bonds based on land mortgages on a commercial 
footing with State, municipal, railroad, steel, and other classes 
of bonds. I have little doubt that in the markets of the country 
farm-loan bonds will not only hold their own brt will sur- 
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pass the others. If they should sell in the open market at par, 
or thereabouts, at a rate of interest as low as 3 or 32 per cent, 
then the farmer will be assured of cheaper money, and the bor- 
rowing farmer will come into his own. Investors of capital and 
these representing them are in favor of a high rate of interest 


on loans made to farmers. The borrowers—the farming class— 
want the lowest rate possible, and if this bill shall provide good 
farm-loan bonds these bonds can certainly take care of them- 
selves in the markets of the country, and, in the end, this will 
be the crucial test—whether or not these bonds can compete 
with other commercial bonds. The farm-loan bonds, based upon 
a stable basis of farm lands of the country, should fluctuate 
scarcely at all and should and will meet and compete most 
successfully with all other classes of bonds on the market, 
which will be to the ultimate benefit and good of the farming 
class who need money for their farming enterprises. 


The Philippines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FINIS J. - GARRETT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix rue Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, at a meeting of the Industrial 
Club of Chicago, III., held on Saturday evening, February 28, 
1914, Hon. Jacob M. Dickiusou, Secretary of War during a part 
of the administration of President Taft, delivered an address 
upon the subject of the Philippines and the relation of the United 
States thereto, It was a very illuminating discussion by one 
of the most able men of our country. During his service as Sec- 
retary of War he personally visited the Philippines and made a 
searching study of conditions there. He has viewed the question 
from every angle—studied it from every standpoint. I com- 
municated with him recently, asking that he send me a copy of 
the address with permission to insert it in the Recorp, and I ob- 
tained leave of the House to insert it when received. 

Under this leaye so granted I include a letter received from 
Mr. Dickinson and the address referred to: 


Cnicaco, May 11, 1916. 
Hon. Finis J. Ganrerr, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mn. GARRETT: In compliance with your request received 
to-day, I take pleasure in inclosing herewith a copy of the address 
delivered by me on the 28th of February, 1914, upon the are e 
The lapse of time has not changed my conviction that we should free 
ourselves of the Philippines on the following grounds: 

First. We have no right to hold them in subjection as a conquered 
people. Our Nation is not charged with the duty of enforcing by arms 
a propaganda of republican form of government. 

Second. Holding them is a constant source of weakness in our inter- 
83 relations, as they are liable to get us into trouble and are inde- 
ensibie, 

Third. They will not be any more ready for independent government in 
25 or 50 years than they are now. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. M. DICKINSON. 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HOX. JACOB M. DICKINSON AT THE BANQUET 

Or THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB OF CHICAGO, CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO, 

SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 28, 1914. 

I, for one, am estopped from criticism of the president's 
complimentary introduction, however others may feel about it. 
I hope, however, that it is not an obituary, because I want to 
live for some time, in order to prove myself a very live and loyal 
citizen of Chicago, and in that way, to some extent, manifest 
my appreciation of the distinguished honor which you are con- 
ferring upon me. 

I have chosen for discussion to-night the question of the 
Philippines. I have had some misgivings since I took that 
subject, because so much has been written and so much has 
been said E fear that to many of you it may seem trite; and 
I have the more reason to entertain a misgiving, as I under- 
stand that Commissioner Worcester is also to speak on this 
subject next week. He is a man who has been in the Philip- 
pines from a time antedating American occupation, who knows 
probably more about them than any other man, who has been 
among the wild tribes and knows their manners and customs, 
and has been identified with the development of the Philippines 
more than any other one man, having served upon both com- 
missions. Besides, he has written a most illuminating and 
instructive book, which was recently given to the public. If 
any are present who have read that book, I shall crave their 


patience in listening to me, because much that I am to say will 
sie goal travel over the same ground and treat of the same 
acts. 

On the last night of April, 1898, I was a visitor at the house 
of then Justice, now Chief Justice, White, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Coming in rather late, I found him very 
much agitated. He said, “You met Gen. Miles as you were 
coming upstairs?” I said, “I met a gentleman, but did not 
recognize him on the stairway.” “ Well,” he said, “it was Gen. 
Miles, and I am yery much disturbed. He said that we haven’t 
sufficient smokeless powder for our coast defense, and I am 
looking with great apprehension for some great catastrophe.” 
I said, “ Catastrophe, in what way, Mr. Justice?” “In Manila,” 
he said. I said, “Why in Manila?” He replied, “ When Dewey 
left here I was commiserating him that he was going so far 
from the seat of war. He said, ‘No; you are mistaken; I will 
fight the first battle of the war, and will take Manila before 
breakfast.“ The next morning early I heard a tremendous 
rapping at my door. I thought perhaps the house was on fire 
and rose with great alarm. There was the justice with a 
paper, and he cried: “Read this paper. Dewey has just 
fought a battle at Manila and has destroyed the Spanish fieet.” 
Neither of us had looked for such a quick fulfillment of that 
prediction. 

That event launched the United States into a new sea of re- 
sponsibility, weakening our national defense and introducing 
us into a form of provincial government which was entirely 
foreign to the nature of our institutions and the principles 
upon which our Revolution had been inaugurated and our 
Government had always been conducted, and from that event 
has sprung our greatest source of national weakness, for the 
holding of the Philippines will always be a national menace. 
They are indefensible against any strong oriental power; they 


-have a coast line which is greater than that of our entire North 


American coast. It is true that we have fortified Corregidor 
Island, at the mouth of Manila Bay; but if we should be 
attacked it would be necessary for our soldiers to seek refuge 
there, and the contest would be fought out on the sea. 

If we should there be successful, of course we could reestab- 
lish ourselves in the islands; but if we failed, then it would be 
only a question of time when any garrison in Corregidor would 
probably be overcome, for just off Corregidor Island are the 
Merivales Mountains, which are higher than that island, and 
there are points to which heavy guns could be in time trans- 
ported, and they would make Corregidor entirely untenable. 
Their occupancy doubtless had a great influence on our incurring 
the expense of building the Panama Canal. It has been a potent 
cause for increasing our naval expenditures, strengthening our 
Army, and heavily: fortifying and garrisoning Hawaii. Our 
Government plunged into a war with a foreign power in order 
to wrest Cuba from a tyrannical grasp, and establish there an 
independent Government, and at the same time; as a result of 
that war, undertaken for the purpose of freeing Cuba, we have 
established and maintained up to this time, against their will, 
by force of arms, a control over another people larger in popula- 
tion than that of Cuba. The Philippines are not only a pur- 
chased but a conquered people. 

It has been said, in connection with our purchase of the 
Philippines, that we bought Louisiana, Florida, and a portion of 
Texas, but there is no similarity at all between those cases and 
the Philippines. It would have been intolerable for the people 
of the United States to permit any foreign power to hold the 
mouth of the Mississippi River; it would also have been in- 
tolerable in time, looking to the future integrity of this country, 
to permit the maintenance by any foreign power of a foothold in 
Florida. These Territories, including Texas, were contiguous to 
our national boundary, and were taken over with the purpose 
of finally incorporating them as States into our National Gov- 
ernment. As to the Philippines, the question is entirely dif- 
ferent. The remoteness and the differences in race make their 
absorption into our national life undesirable; and then we 
erected a perpetual bar against ourselves by declaring, from the 
very inception of our occupation, and always maintaining, that 
the Philippines are to be held for the Filipinos and for the 
purpose of establishing them in an independent government. We 
occupy the attitude of a missionary government carrying on a 
propaganda for establishing a republican form of government in 
a foreign country, and setting up and maintaing it by force of 
arms. 

I maintain that the American people have no mission for 
establishing and forcing upon another people a government 
against their will. It is contrary to the principles of American 
institutions; it is contrary to the very fundamental ideas upon 
which our Government was founded, and upon which it has 
always been maintained. It is useless in discussing this question 
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to inquire whether or not Admiral Dewey or any representative 
of our Government made a direet or indirect promise to Agui- 
naldo that independence would be given to that people; it is 
also foreign to the question whether or not the Filipinos, as has 
been asserted, were our allies in our contest with the Spanish 
ferces. The fact remains, divesting it of all these considerations, 
that we have by force of arms set up and maintained, against 
the will ef that people, a government which conforms to our 
ideas of what we think would be most appropriate for their 
development. 

In their protest they quote from Mr. Webster, who said: 

Gently as the yos of a foreign government may rest, the happiness 
of a subject people is impossible. 

And they say: 


—— beca: of the incom- 
„„ . ma 2 j happiness to a 
subject people. 

They believe that a people have a right to prefer wretehedness 
self-inflicted to happiness and prosperity forced upon them by a 
foreign power. 

I onty refer to these matters incidentally and by way of his- 
toric review, and not as reasons for granting immediate inde- 
pendence to the Filipino people. A wrong may become so in- 
veterate that rights nevertheless may spring up under it and 
the original question of right may become largely academic and 
subordinated to new obligations. Rights and conditions have 
sprung up between us and the Filipino people which obscure 
the discussion of the fundamental principles upon which we 
entered into that country. To illustrate, take the question of 
slavery. We all know how that was introduced into this coun- 
try, how constitutional rights in respect to it were established, 
and how, out of it, grew a civil war which inflicted upon us the 
greatest woe that ever came to our Nation. It may be that, in 
the development of time, out of the original wrong in respect 
te the Filipino people, there may be an aftermath which the 
American people will bitterly regret. 

The attitude that we have assumed toward them and the out- 
side world has brought about obligations which must be dealt 
with in considering the question of independence. We often 
hear of our treaty obligations in a general and vague way, but, 
as a matter of fact, the only treaty obligations that we entered 
into were that Spanish ships and merchandise for a period of 
10 years should be admitted into the Philippine ports upon the 
same conditions as American ships and merchandise, and that 
there should be protection of life and property. The 10-year 
feature of the treaty has already elapsed. The question of 
protection of life and property was merely a declaration of 
principles of international law universally recognized, and 
there can not grow out of that feature of the treaty any obli- 
gation upon the American people, either in respect to Spain 
er otner nations, to maintain indefinitely their supremacy in 
those lands. We have encouraged investments by foreigners and 
our own people in that country; we have encouraged the build- 
ing of railroads, the expenditure of millions of dollars; and 
there has been a constant, though not a very rapid, influx of 
foreign capital, largely based upon the conditions of stability 
that seemed to be assured by American occupation. In any 
steps that may be taken in respect to severing our relations 
with the Philippines we can not be disregardful of these con- 
ditions, and there must be a wise and just policy in respect to 
those investments whenever the time comes that we have to 
deal with that question. These conditions make immediate in- 
dependence, as demanded by the Filipinos, impossible. 

T was addressed frequently by the Filipinos in public and the 
ery, constantly and insistently, was that they wanted immediate 
independence, * Well,” I would say to them, “by ‘immediate’ 
you mean right now? Do you mean you want the American 
people to get up and go away at once?” They would say 
“yes” to that. I would reply, “ However insistent you may 
be, immediate independence is chimerical; there is no possi- 
bility of any such thing.” To show how little the nature of our 
Government and the functions of its officials are comprehended, 
many seemed to think when I eame there as Secretary of War 
that by virtue of that office I held in the hollow of my hand 
the question of immediate Philippine independence. This view 
was voiced by a part of the press. 

You are interested in knowing what the American people 
have accomplished in the Philippines in the development of the 
country and the preparation of the people along the lines of as- 
suming the obligations of an independent Government. I can 
not go into details in all of these matters. The fundamental idea, 
as expressed by Mr. McKinley in his letter of instructions to 
the first commission—you will remember that there were two 
commissions, one appointed for the purpose of looking over the 
situation and making recommendations, of which Admiral Dewey 


and Mr. Worcester were members, and another, headed by 
Mr. Taft, which organized the eivil government. In his in- 
structions to the first commission President MeKinley said: 


In all the forms of government and administrative provisions which 
82 are authorized to prescribe the commission should bear in mind 
that the government which they are establishing is designed, not for 
our satisfaction or for the expressions of our theoretical views, but for 
the 8 peace, and prosperity of the people of the Philippine 


From that day to this every declaration made by everyone 
who was authorized in any way to speak in behalf of the United 
States has been to the effect that the Philippines were held for 
the purpose of developing them in self-government and establish- 
ing them as an independent people. The present status shows 
that the American people have been constant, not only in their 
desire to fulfill, but in the execution of this purpose. The con- 
trol of all the municipal governments throughout the islands, 
except in financial affairs, is in the hands of the Filipinos. In 
the Provinces the majority of the boards is elected by the 
people. In the insular government the executive officers are 
appointed. The commission, which is composed of nine mem- 
bers, consisted for a long time, and until recently, of four Fili- 
pinos and five Americans. I will refer to that later, because 
that majority has been reversed, and this has given cause for a 
grent deal of question and alarm and criticism of the present 
administration. The attorney general for years has been a 
Filipino, The Philippine Assembly, which is the Lower House, 
is elected by the so-called Christian people. It has no juris- 
diction over the wild tribes in the northern part of Luzon nor 
over the Moro Provinces, which are inhabited, with the excep- 
tion of about 50.000 Filipinos. by a different race, who follow 
the Mohammedan faith. The justice of peace courts are filled by 


Filipinos. One-half of the judges of the first instance are Fili- 


pinos, and of the seven supreme court judges three are Filipinos. 

The Filipinization of the service kas gone steadily on. Of 
course at the beginning it was necessary, as the Filipinos were 
untrained for the administration of office, to fill almost entirely 


all of the offices by Americans. In 1903 there were 2.777 Amer- 


jeans and 2.697 Filipinos; in 1912 there were 2.680 Americans 
and 6.033 Filipinos, showing that It has been the constant policy, 
as rapidly as they fitted themselves for discharging these duties, 
to prener the Filipinos over the Americans, all other things being 
equal. 

The effect of the American administration has been shown in 
the increase of exports and imports. The exports under the 
Spanish administration in 1894 were $16,500,000; in 1912 it had 
increased to $54.784.738. The total imports in 1899, when the 
Americans took charge, were $19,000.000 in round numbers. In 
1912 they were, in round numbers, $61,000,000. The percentage 
from the United States increased from 7 per cent to 39 per cent. 
In 1909 there was partial free trade between the United States 
and the Philippines, and now there is entirely free trade. Some 
wrongly suppose that the civil government of the Filipinos is 
a burden upon the American people. The cost of the civil gov- 
ernment is borne by the Filipinos themselves. It costs us more 
to maintain our Army there than it does here, and our pension 
rolls are constantly increased on account of disabilities incurred 
from service in the Tropics, but the only salaries we pay to 
Filipinos are those of the two resident Delegates of the Fili- 
pinos who have seats in Congress and are allowed to speak but 
not to vote. 

When we took possession it was one of the most unhealthy 
countries in the world. Cholera, bubonic plague, smallpox, 
leprosy, and amebie diseases flourished unchecked. Leprosy 
was spread all over the islands. Those afflicted were concealed 
in the houses and by their families. During the cholera of 1888 
and 1889 in Manila there were 1,000 deaths a day. Now cholera 
has been practically eliminated, very little of it existing any- 
where in the islands, and that being subject to control. The 
smallpox had to its eredit 40.000 deaths a year prior to onr 
occupation. Last year there were only a few hundred cases in 
the entire islands. 

In 1907 not a single death was reported from smallpox in 
seven Provinees, where formerly there had been approximately 
6.000 deaths annually. There was no such thing as hospitals, 
no such thing as boards of health, an? no scientific surgery and 
medical trentment. Now there are 300 boards of health, and in 
the city of Manila is one of the most advanced hospitals in the 
world: It is not as large, but in all its equipments and appoint- 
ments it is equal to any hospital in our first-class efties. In the 
southern Provinces a hospital equal in character to that in 
Manila has been established. The bubonic plague has been com- 
pletely exterminated in Maniln. Formerly it was a plague spot 
for that disease. Not a case originating there has been reported 
since 1906. Grent suffering has been enused by rinderpest, which 
affected the caribao, recently made famous by a dinner in Wash- 
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ington. That is the beast of burden in the islands, and the main 
source of all agricultural activities. The bacillus has been dis- 
covered, an effective remedy secured, and the people have been 
delivered from an intolerable burden. Leprosy has been warred 
upon to the extent that all the lepers have been assembled in 
one island, the island of Culion. They have been taken out of 
their families and segregated, and of course never expect to 
return to their families again. The islands have been freed from 
the constant threat of this most loathsome disease. The condi- 
tion of the sufferers has been made comfortable, and they are 
as happy as those condemned to exile and death can be. A great 
source of death was from the water supply, but under the ad- 
ministration of the American Government artesian wells have 
been dug all over the islands. In 1912 there were 680, and that 
has greatly reduced the death roll. There have been established 
training schools for nurses, who are educated up to the same 
standard as in this country and are sent over the islands, and 
are constantly alleviating the sufferings of those people. 
infant mortality, which was frightful, has been enormously re- 
duced. The weather bureau is another of the practical things 
introduced by the American people. ‘The constabulary, com- 
posed almost entirely of Filipinos, Moros, and some of the wild 
tribes, is a most efficient body. They are good soldiers and are 
of invaluable aid to the health department in its administrative 
work. The cost of maintaining a native soldier is about 10 cents 
a day, as compared with 50 cents a day for the American soldiers. 
Under the leadership of American officers, who have control of 
them, they are a very effective branch of the service and would 
be reliable in a foreign war. 

Roads have been built all over the islands, some as fine as 
any in this country. The automobile roads there will compare 
favorably with automobile roads in any other part of the world. 
In June, 1912, there were 1,780 kilometers of first-class roads, 
2,159 second-class, and 3,216 of third-class. 

A postal bank has been established, which in 1912 had 35,802 
depositors. There are telegraph and telephone systems. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is carrying on elaborate and useful 
work, When we took possession of those islands there were 
120 miles of railroads in the island. Now there are two inde- 
pendent companies, and the railroad mileage has been increased 
so that since the American occupation 774 kilometers have been 
built, and there are under contract for construction 586 kilo- 
meters. 

Before our occupation of the islands education was poor, be- 
ing done by private schools. There were no public schools. The 
first great step in that direction was to send 1,000 teachers 
there from the United States. Over 3,000,000 of children in 
the Philippines have had instruction in the English language. 
The Spanish language was neyer spoken to any great extent, 
Probably not over 10 per cent of Filipinos, at the most, spoke 
the Spanish language. The others spoke dialects, there being 
some 16 different dialects in the island of Luzon. They had no 
national language, no national literature, and none of those 
characteristics which bind people together and make them co- 
operate with a common purpose and a common thought of na- 
tional development. Now there are 700 American teachers, 
1,000 insular Filipino teachers, and 7,500 Filipino municipal 
teachers. 

In 1902-3 there was a monthly enrollment of 150,000 pupils, 
and in 1911-12 there were 429,000. Thirteen trade schools are 
maintained. There are 3.000 school gardens and 83 school 
nurseries. During 1911-12 school children planted 363,183 trees. 
Five school farms are operated. 

Athletics have been developed in the schools, and baseball 
and basketball are popular. This has done a great deal for the 
health of the people, and has brought together in new rivalry 
the wild tribes which formerly only met in warfare, and is 
doing very much toward promoting an amicable association. 

There is one experiment in the Philippines which struck me 
as one of the most remarkable manifestations I have ever seen, 
and that is on the island of Palawan, almost the extreme island 
in the direction of Borneo. There is a place called Iwahig, 
where a penal colony has been established. Those prisoners 
who have attained a certain degree of good conduct in the peni- 
tentiary in Manila are sent to the penal colony, where they 
have a government and administration of their own. There is a 
white superintendent, who guides and directs them, but with 
that exception the whole administration of this penal colony is 
under the control of the prisoners themselves. They administer 
punishment and control their affairs, and it is a wonderful 
success. You might say it is a manifestation of a capacity 
for self-government, but, as they got their training in a peni- 
tentiary, we can hardly make that Illustration apply to the 
islands as an argument for general fitness for independence. 
The superintendent told me that when he rode over the island 
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he never carried a weapon and travels by night and day. 
had three servants in his house all of whom were convicted 


murderers. One of them had charge of his children. The 
engineer of the boat we went up on was a convicted murderer. 

Great constructive statesmanship and ability were exhibited 
by the commission presided over by Mr. Taft in establishing 
in a country so far from our own, so different in traditions, 
governmental ideas, and languages, in the midst of the chaos 
incident to a foreign and civil war, a government which has 
proceeded so consistently and successfully along all lines of 
development, and which has responded so well to the needs of 
that people. The time will come when the publicists will give 
to them the credit which is their due. In the hurly-burly of 
affairs and the kaleidoscopic way in which things pass before 
our vision, we have never stopped long enough to give to these 
men the credit that is due to them for the inestimable services 
which they rendered. No government that I know anything 
about has ever been more cleanly condueted or more free from 
scandal. [Applause.] When I was in the Philippines, of 
course, it was expected that as long as I would be with the 
Americans and American officials, the Filipinos would hold 
themselves aloof, and that they would imagine that my ears 
would only be open to American talk and American representa- 
tions. To get the other side, I went to Filipino houses; I be- 
came their guest, and no Americans were present. I was at 
the house of Mr. Osmenya, the speaker of the house, the fore- 
most representative of the Filipinos in their demand for inde- 
pendence. I was a guest, also, at the house of Mr. Legarda, 
one of the resident delegates. I saw privately all those who 
wanted to come and talk to me. They made complaints, most 
of them, however, of a minor character. I was careful to 
critically question them in regard to the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment and the character of the administration, and I never 
heard a charge brought against our American administration, 
of any peculation in office, or any graft, or any dishonesty in 
government. The American people can well be proud of this 
illustration that they are giving to the world of their ability, 
at least away from home, to conduct an honest government. 
Applause. I do not think that in any State or any city of 
this Union there is a cleaner or more effective administration 
than we have given in the Philippines. We have had a very 
high class of men there, such men as Taft, Wright, Smith, 
Forbes, Worcester, Carpenter, and many others, men of great 
ability and integrity, who were devoted to the cause and who 
felt that they were consecrating themselves to the maintenance 
of the justice and honor of the American people. I have given 
you the barest epitome of what we have done and what we are 
doing for Philippine progress and training for self-government. 
There is nothing which appertains to the material, physical, 
economical, financial, and intellectual welfare of the people 
which has been neglected. Every legitimate field of govern- 
mental activity is exploited. 

As to Philippine independence, there are two divergent views 
and a sharp line of cleavage that we must consider whenever 
that question is presented. All political parties of the Filipinos, 
no matter what they may denominate themselves, say that they 
want immediate independence, That is voiced in the news- 
papers, in public speeches, and in everything that takes on any 
public expression. However, If you talk to them alone, many 
Filipinos who have business and investments, though they will 
make speeches and clamor for independence, will tell you 
privately that when the Americans move away they want to 
go also, because they can foresee what will take place. They 
will not voice those sentiments publicly. There is a great dif- 
ference in the conditions which are deemed to be essential for 
Philippine independence, 

Mr. Taft has declared the position, we might say, of the Re- 
publican Party in regard to what is considered as necessary as 
a foundation and what conditions precedent must be fulfilled 
in order that we may give the Philippines Independence. In a 
speech which he made in Manila in 1905, Mr. Taft said: 

They— 

Referring to the American people— 


believe that they have become the trustees and protectors of the whole 
Filipino people. 


Now, I call your attention here to the distinction between the 
whole Filipino people and the opposing idea, which deals largely 
with a governing class. He proceeds: 

Not alone of the 8 or 10 per cent who speak Spanish, not alone of 
the smaller percentage who may be described as the educated part of 
the people, but of the whole Christian Filipino people and of the whole 
non-Christian Filipino people, and that they can not discharge this 
trust without a due regard to the rights of all their wards; and that 
they must be especially careful to observe and protect the rights of 
the uneducated and the poor of thelr wards who by reason of circum- 
stances are unable to speak for or protect themselves. Entoying, as 
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they do, a government of free institutions, a government of liberty 
regulated by law, a 1 form of government, resting in its last 


nt public opinion, they do not think that their 
ple would be discharged without prepar- 
ing that people to maintain a stable, popular government in which 
shall be secured the civil liberty of all. They do not conceive that they 
have the right to relieve themselves of the burden of wardship or 
guardianship of this whole people by attempting to assign the burden 
of government to a small part thereof, claiming to be the educated 
part of that people, however confident that educated portion may be 
of its ability to carry on a government for the Filipino people. 


And in the same speech he said: 


All that can be asserted is that the policy which has several times 
been authoritatively stated that this Filipino government shall be car- 
ried on solely for the benefit of the Filipino people, that self-govern- 
ment shall be extended to the Filipino people as rapidly as they show 
themselves fitted to assume and exercise it, must be pursued consist- 
sony by the people of the United States, or else they shall forfeit their 

onor. 


And in another speech of October 16, 1907, he said: 

The avowed policy of the national administration under those two 
Presidents (McKinley and Roosevelt) has been and is to govern the 
islands, having regard to the interest and welfare of the Fillpino peo 
ple, and, by the spread of general primary and industrial education 
and by practice in partial political control, to fit thz people themselves 
to maintain a stable and well-ordered government, affording equality of 
right and opportunity to all citizens. The policy looks to the improve- 
ment of the people, both industrially and in self-governing capacity. 

Now, you see that the idea expressed there is that we have im- 
posed upon ourselves the obligation to train and fit these people 
so that they can have a government, not by a ruling class, but, 
as expressed by Mr. Lincoln, “ of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.’ That necessarily means, of course, a govern- 
ment which is democratic, with equal protection of all. Whether 
we shall continue the policy that has prevailed and sustain by 
arms a government for training them to maintain a government 
essentially like ours is, of course, a question upon which the 
American people may change their minds. When we consider 
how graft is being exposed in New York and various other parts 
of the country, we may not be so sure of the excellence of our 
Government. There have been great changes in recent times. 

The ideas of many of our people as to our form of government 
have been seriously unsettled. Old traditions have lost much 
of their charm; the old-time respect has faded away; the rever- 
ence for our forefathers, the founders of the Constitution, those 
great men who established and maintained this Government, 
have almost become a matter of reminiscence. The attacks and 
innovations that are being made on our form of government, 
upon the judiciary, which we have hitherto regarded as the 
most stable bulwark of government, may raise a very serious 
question as to whether we are so much enamored of our own 
form of government as to feel it is best to force it upon other 
people. Some are even beginning to doubt our own capacity 
for self-government. Views widely divergent from those ex- 
pressed by Mr. Taft have been attributed to Mr. Bryan, who 
has always manifested great concern for Philippine independ- 
ence, Whether or not he maintains the same ideas now I do 
not know. He has come to public office, and, with the assump- 
iion of office, of course, come responsibilities; and when a man 
has to act, and not merely criticize, he not only has a right, 
but it is his duty, to reform his point of view if his judgment 
dictates it. The view credited to Mr. Bryan is as follows: 


There is a wide difference. it is true, between the general intelligence 
of the educated Filipino and the laborer on the street and in the field, 
but this is not a barrier to self-government. Intelligence controls in 
every government, except where it is suppressed by maty. force. 
Nine-tenths of the Japanese have no part in the law ma g In 
Mexico the gap between the educated classes and the peons is fully as 
great as, if not greater, than the gap between the extremes of Filipino 
society. Those who 8 the capacity of the Filipinos for self- 
government forget that patriotism raises up persons fitted for the work 
that needs to be done. 

It would be interesting to know what Mr. Bryan now thinks 
of government by Mexicans. 

Now, if that work that needs to be done is to be founded on 
the governmental conception that there must be a governable 
class nud a class ready and willing to govern, then it is, of 
course, the very antithesis of the idea expressed by Mr. Taft, 
and is essentially the Filipino idea upon the subject of inde- 
pendence and self-government. 

When the congressional committee went out to the Philip- 
pines, in an address delivered to them, a prominent Filipino 
snid: 2 

If the Philippine Archipelago has a governable popular mass called 
upon to obey and a directing class charged with the duty of govern- 
ing, it is in condition to govern itself, These factors, not countin 
incidental ones, are the only two by which to determine the politica 
capacity of a country; an entity that knows how to goyern, the 
directing class, and an entity that knows how to obey, the popular 
masses. 

There you have, at least so far as it seems now manifest, 
ile fundamental difference between the theories as to Filipino 
Independence, 


analysis upon an intell 
duty to the whole Filipino 


Mr. Jones, chairman of the Insular Committee, a very sin- 
cere and earnest man, introduced a bill, as you are aware, in 
Congress, which provided for establishing the republic in 1913— 
that time has passed—and independence in 1920, Anyone in- 
formed as to the Filipino people and the conditions there knows 
that to carry out any plan such as is involved in the Jones bill 
is an impossibility if the principles enunciated by Mr. Taft 
are to be regarded, and that to establish Philippine independ- 
ence within any period approximating that named by the Jones 
bill means that it can only be established on the theory that 
there is an ignorant governable class and that there is a 
smaller class willing and capable to govern. If those are the 
essentials that are going to be accepted as the basis of Philip- 
pine independence, then we can as well grant it now, because 
that condition exists and has always existed, and, really, it was 
more ideal in the beginning than it is now, because the more we 
educate them the more we diminish that governable Class, 
without enlarging in the same proportion the class capable of 
governing. 

Mr. Wilson, before he became President of the United States 
when he was writing theoretically on constitutional govern- 
ment, said: 

Self-government is not a mere form of institutions, to be had when 
desired, if only proper ways be taken; it is a form of character. It 
follows upon long discipline, which gives a people self-possession, self- 
mastery, the habit of order and peace and common counsel, and 2 
reverence for Jaw which will not fail when they themselves become 
the makers of law—the steadiness and self-controf of political matu- 
rity. And these things can not be had without long discipline. The 
distinction is of vita! concern to us in respect of practical choices of 
policy, which we must wake and make very soon. We have de- 
pendencies to deal with, and must deal with them in the true spirit 
of our own institutions, We can give the Filipino constitutional 
government, a government which they may count upon to be just, a 
government based upon some clear and equitable understanding, in- 
tended for their good and not for our aggrandizement; but we must 
ourselves for the present supply that government. * * But we 
can not give them self-government. If-government is not a thing 
that can be “given” to any people, because it is a form of char- 
acter and not a form of constitution. No people can be “ given” the 
self-control of maturity. Only a long apprenticeship of obedience can 
secure them the precious possession, a thing no more to be bought 
than given. They can not be presented with the character of a com- 
munity; but it may confidently be hoped that they will become a com- 
munity under the wholesome and salutary influences of just laws and a 
sympathetic administration; that they will after a while understand 
and master themselyes, if in the meantime they are understood and 
served in good conscience by those set over them in authority. We, of 
all people in the worl, should know those things and should act 
upon them, if only to illustrate the mastery in politics which belon; 
to us of hereditary right. To ignore them would be not only to f f 
and fail miserably, but to fail ridiculously and belle ourselves. Hav- 
ing ourselves gained self-government by a definite process. which can 
have no substitute, let us put the peoples dependent upon us in the 
right way to gain it also. 

The principles here expounded are more in harmony with 
the Taft than with the Bryan theory. 

The Nationalist Party, the party in power, the party which 
has control of the legislation, in every sense the dominant 
party there, in a memorial to our Government on September 
1, 1910, based its demand for immediate independence upon 
the claim that the Filipino people are endowed with those con- 
ditions necessary to establish and maintain a stable govern- 
ment—law and order, To prove their case they said that they 
had a government under Aguinaldo, which demonstrated their 
power and ability to administer affairs. Well, to deal with 
that, it is only necessary to say that there never was within 
the same period of time a government which showed a greater 
disposition to despotism, tyranny, and bloodshed than that ad- 
ministered by Aguinaldo, and so far as demonstrating in any 
sense their fitness for self-government, it all points in the oppo- 
site direction. They cited as their next proof for thelr claim 
that they had shown within recent years their ability to ad- 
minister government. Of course, everything that they have 
shown in recent years has been under the direction and control 
of able American executives and under the close touch which 
has been held upon every movement by our representatives 
there. So there has been no demonstration and no opportunity, 
I might say, for them to demonstrate within that period their 
ability for self-government. 

If the fitness of the Filipinos be tested by the principles laid 
down by Mr. Wilson, or by the doctrine enunciated by the Re- 
publican Party, under which possession was taken and by which 
they have been controlled up to a year ago, there is absolutely 
no question that there can be no consent to their demand for 
immediate independence or independence in the near future. 

There is no homogeneity among them. The leading people in 
control in business and polities are of a mixed race and are 
called “ Mestizos ”—that is, a result of mingling of another race 
with Filipinos. The most aggressive, assertive, and able men in 
the Philippines are the Chinese mestizos, a people who have no 
national feeling and no national character. There is no general 
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adhesiveness among the people and no common language. There 
is general illiteracy. In 1912 about 70 per cent of the voters in 
the Provinces were illiterate. Only a small per cent speak Span- 
ish. Now more speak English than ever spoke Spanish, but the 
dialects still prevail. Gov. Gilbert stated that in one case it was 
necessary to have interpreters for seven languages. In one 
indictment against seven men the indictment had to be read in 
four different languages in order that the case might be pro- 
ceeded with. Of course, the basis of any national life is a com- 
mon language, and in nothing have we taken a greater step 
toward laying the foundation for Filipino independence than in 
establishing the English schools all over the islands and in giv- 
ing them the opportunity to acquire this necessary prerequisite, 
Tt is very probable that in 20 or 30 years English will be gen- 
erally spoken. They have no common literature, no common 
poetry, none of those essential characteristics which bind people 
together in one national life, one national purpose, and one 
national aspiration, 

I was talking to a distinguished Filipino and discussing the 
question of independence, and I said: 


ry officeholder in 


mental change. There 
ght be some places better filled and some not so well filled, but the 
thought of government which is ingrained in the Anglo-Saxon people 
will tind expression in that way. And if they were shipwrecked on an 
island it would not be 24 hours, ff t expected to stay there lo 
before there would be a government ba on equal pretection of all 
self-denial of the individual for the public good. 


In my report to the President, after my return from the 
Philippines, I said: 


There are den many 2 coneates Filipinos, m men of talent, 
ability, and brilllaney, bu percentage, in compa with those 
who are wholly untrained In an understanding of and the exercise of 
political rights under a republican form of government, is so smali, 
and under the best and most rapid development possible under existing 
conditions will for a long period eontinue so small, that it is a delu- 
sion, if the present policy of control of the islands by the American 
le shall continue, to encourage the Filipino people in the hope that 
administration of the islands will be over to them within 
the time of the present generation. The only inhabitants of the islands 
that are making any marked progress in prepara HOn for self-govern- 
ment are the panes proves. and, as sta but a small percentage of 
these are sufticiently ucated to understand and administer republican 
institutions. The masses of them have no knowledge or conception of 
self-government, take no real interest in, and have no knowledge of gen- 
eral administration, and are under the control of leaders whose is 
practically their law. 
Caciquism, that is, local“ bossism,” is 
A keen interest is manifested in educa 
submit to the burden of taxation im 
and for manual training. 


just as + bead 2 as fully 
on, an people cheer! 

„ both for general education 
It can not, however, be accepted that mere 
education in schools will give that traini to a people which is nec- 
essary for sustaining the fabric of a constitutional 9 The 
Filipino people proper present the most encouraging phase of the ques- 
tion. They constitute about 91 per cent of the entire population cf 
the islands, Of the remaining pepulation, about 40 per cent are wild 
tribes who inhabit northern Luzon. These people have absolutely no 
conception of government except that of force, to which, if justly 
administered, they 2 submit. Until recently many of them 
were head-hunters, and now they are only restrained savage prac- 
tices. by military control. It is more than doubtful if any kind of frain- 
ing will make them capable as a mass, of intelligently participating in 
the administration of self-government. Certainly no such transforma- 
eg can be expected, under the most favorable conditions, within a 
century. 

If the withdrawal by the United States from the administration of 
political affairs of the Filipinos shall be postponed until these people 
are tit for participation in self-government., then the time therefor will 
necessarily be in the N remote future, if it shall ever arrive. 

1 gr} asa is that, if the masses of the Filipino people shall attalu 
tot d of fitness that will warrant the turning over to them of 
political autonomy, they can be intrusted to take over the control of 
these wild tribes, and that the realization of their own political ind d- 
ence should not be eg eaae retarded by having their political fate 
linked with people so backward and comparatively so in number, 
inhabiting the same island with them. 

The Moro Province presents greater difficulty. There are about 
500,000 Moros and ns living in the area confined geographically 
to the Sulu Group, the Lake Lanao Basin, the Rio Grande Valley, and 
inhabiting numerous points near mouths of small rivers and in 
protected bays along the coast line of the Zamboanga Peninsula and 
the southern coast of Mindanao, reachi to the Gulf of Davao. In 
this area. principally in the vicinity of Zamboanga and Dapitan, with 
small vil at Iligan, Jolo, Cotabato, Davao, Caras; Baganga, an 
Cateel, there are about 50,000 Christian Filipinos, many ef whom have 
gone there recent years. The Moros are Mohammedans, and are 
firmly fixed in their religious bellef. They are warlike, manly, inde- 
pendent, and have a strong hostility for the Filipinos. They have no 
conception of a republican form of government. The only government 
which they know is autocratic, They are peaceful now, because they 
have been subjected to militar: parir and are controlled with firmness 
and justice, which they appreciate. 

The main province of our Army among the Moros is merely to keep 
the peace among them. They would have to be essentially recreated to 
make ot them an int 1 S part of a republican government 
uniting them with Pilipinos. If ipine Independence is fo be post- 

ed until such a eondition can be as about, then its realiza- 
lon is so remote as to make it not worth while now being contemplated. 
If, on the other hand, a separate government for and by the Moros be 
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erected, it is certain that it would be but a short time before the: 
would be taken by some other nation. unless. the United States should 
extend its protectorate over them. 

I have had no reason to modify these views. 

Absolute and immediate independence would mean the sub- 
jection of the great mass to a rule of the few, or it would mean 
anarchy or civil war; perhaps an intermingling of all three. 
In any event, they would fall an easy prey. if independence were 
established and we withdrew all connection, to some oriental 
power. 

There is no use of the American people entertaining the idea 
that is being promulgated of the fitness of the Filipinos for self- 
government now, or at any time within a generation. If abso- 
Jute independence shalt be given within any period approximat- 
ing that contemplated by the Jones bill, then the American 
people need not delude themselves, but might as well look the 
question squarely in the face and expect the consequences, which 
will be anarchy, civil war; oppression, retrogression, and falling 
inte the hands of some foreign power. Applause. 

There are four ways ta treat this question. One is to set 
them up in independence in the near future, and cut ourselves 
loose from them and from all responsibility to them and to the 
outside world. This, if done, must be with the full knowledge 
that what E have just stated will inevitably take place. Another 
is independence in the near future under our protectorate. That 
would mean that we would withdraw the controlling hand and 
turn them loose to experimenting in government. That would 
be the height of folly. If we are going to. be responsible for 
the Fitipino, let us have no protectorate, but let us continue in 
the surest and most economical way and hold the control until 
we are ready to part with them, and then part with them for 
good, without any responsibility to or for them. Our present 
experienees with Mexico are a sufficient lesson in international 
responsibility without effective control. Another is, that we 
should invite foreign powers to guarantee the autonomy of that 
people, and then we should set them up in government and with- 
draw. What basis have we on which to appeal to foreign 
powers, to ask them to help us let the bear loose that we took 
and are holding? It is our problem, not theirs; it is not their 
affair. What reason is there why they should come and help 
us to guarantee the autonomy of these people in a governmental 
experiment? They guarantee the autonomy of Switzerland, 
Belgium, and other countries where there are questions involved 
which affeet their international relations, or national life, but 
they have no interest in the Philippines which would lead them 
to come and take the burden off of our shoulders. 

The fourth way is to continue complete control indefinitely 
until the Filipinos shall satisfy the conditions as contemplated 
under the Taft theory. In my judgment, that would continue 
for half a century, and probably very much longer. I favor 
parting with them absolutely at the earliest time that it can 
be done consistently with our national dignity. 

A great deal of alarm has been expressed about recent 
changes that have been made in the Philippines. These changes 
have not been so radical as some think, ard the policy declared 
is in nowise different from that which has been generally de- 
clared hitherto. In his address, when he went there recently, 
Gov. Gen. Harrison, who said he spoke by the instruction of 
the President, said: 

We regard ourselves as n 
gue ua bete dar dr Gea dr be ace She RES 

That is in exact accord with everything that has been said 
and with every idea expressed by the American people up to 
the present time. He continued: 

Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the islands and as a preparation for their independence. 

There is nothing new in that at all. It is in no sense a de- 
parture from the uniform and constant declarations that have 
always been made. He further said: 

And we to move toward that end as rapidly as the safety and 
the permanent interests of the islands will permit. 

That is entirely consistent with all that has hitherto been said. 
He also said: 

After each ta experience will de us to the next. 
administration oii a gg ei at once. 9 

The administration did take a step which, in my judgment, 
would seem to be unwise. At the same time, those who hold a 
different view in regard to the government of the Philippines 
and who have the responsibility are justified in making experi- 
ments. They have changed the majority of the commission, 
which formerly consisted of five Americans and four Filipinos, 
so as to make it five Filipinos and four Americans. With one 
exception the old commission was entirely su led. Men 
who had been there 


The 


for years, who were familiar with all the 
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details of administration there, have been changed for men of 


less experience. Mr. Worcester, who, as I stated before, was 
there long before our occupancy, has given way to Mr. Dennison, 
who is entirely unacquainted with the Philippines and inex- 
perienced in matters there. He is a man of character and 
ability and in time, no doubt, will prove a good administrator. 
It is a risk. as we all know, to make many changes at one time, 
but we have the same thing in our changes of administration, 
and there is no reason why we should shrink from an experi- 
ment of that sort with another people, when we go through it 
constantly with the changes of our political parties in this 
country. 

The Moro Provinces that were formerly under a military 
governor have been turned over to a civil governor, Frank W. 
Carpenter. He is a man of high character and great experi- 
ence in the Philippines. He was attacked by Mr. Martin of 
Colorado in regard to the Friar lands, but Congress examined 
into the matter and became convinced that the charges were 
groundless. This change from a military to a civil governor 
was recommended by Gov. Forbes and Gen. Pershing. 

The leading thought to be borne in mind is that the Filipino 
people are constantly insistent in their demands for immediate 
independence. There has been a large following in this coun- 
try of that idea. One of the chief exponents of that idea has 
been Mr. Jones, who is chairman of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. If the Filipinos vindicate by this experiment their 
claim to progress, we ought all to hall it with great delight. 
If, on the other hand, it shall be demonstrated that the step 
was taken unwisely, it is not beyond recall, and we still have 
the same control and mastery there and can retrace our steps. 
Therefore I do not view, as some do, with alarm these recent 
changes. The party in power ought to have the courage of 
their convictions. If they believe that the Filipinos have been 
developed to a point that justifies this experiment, they ought to 
make the experiment. There is a difference of opinions as to 
that, just as there is on the question of the tariff. There has 
been a controversy in this country going on for a long time as 
to the tariff and the effect of the tariff. When Mr. Wilson be- 
eame President he put into effect at once his views in regard 
to the tariff, and demonstration will probably be given within 
his administration as to whether it is wise or unwise, and then 
it will be for the American people to say whether or not the 
experiment has been justified. 

There can be no great hazard in so testing the situation, and 
while, as I have stated, I think that the experiment is unwise, 
yet I do not view with the least alarm the changes that have 
been made, especially in view of the fact that there has been 
no essential change upon the question of policy as announced 
by the President. 

Now, gentlemen, I know I have ‘been making à rather desul- 
tory speech on a good many topics, and I throw myself upon 
your kind consideration if I haye taxed your patience too long. 
{Applause.] 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1915 four Southern States 
paid into the United States Treasury less than $1,000,000 in- 
come taxes, At the same time the State of Ilinois and three 
other Northern States paid into the Treasury over $42,000,000 
of income tax, or about fifty times as much as the amount paid 
by four Southern States. 

The Democratic tariff bill is framed upon the same principle 

of taxing the North for the benefit of the South. Corn is per- 
mitted to come into the country free of duty and rice and to- 
bacco are protected. The bill now under discussion should be 
called “n bill to collect money from the farmers and business 
men of Illinois and Northern States to loan, through the Govern- 
ment, to cotton planters of the South.” This is the exact effect 
of the bill if it becomes a iaw. The Illinois farmer now bor- 
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rows money at 5 per cent ang a small commission, therefore 
this Dill, with its provision to loan at 6 per cent, will be of no 
benefit to the Illinois farmer. 

This bill provides that 12 loan banks shall be distributed over 
the United States, the capital of each to be not less than three- 


fourths of a million dollars, this money to be provided by the 
Government without interest in case private capital is not sub- 
scribed. The board to select the location for these banks is to 
be named by President Wilson, if this bill now becomes a law. 
Does anyone doubt that he will name two Democrats out of the 
three members of this board? The members serve for three 
years, six years, and nine years, respectively. Does anyone 
doubt that the six-year and nine-year terms will be given to Dem- 
ocrats, and by the terms of their. service they will have control 
of the management of the land banks over the next four years 
of Republican administration? We all know what that means. 
The chairmanship of every important committee of the House 
of Represeutatives is now held by a southerner, with the excep- 
1 of one—all worthy men with the interests of the South at 
eart. 

When the locations for the 12 loan banks are selected, docs 
any one doubt the South will be liberally supplied? 

Many of our southern friends on this floor, during the dis- 
cussion of this bill, have told us that the private capital of the 
South is loaned at from 8 per cent to 20 per cent per year. 
That makes it plain that southern money will not be sub- 
scribed for stock in the loan banks located in the South and 
that the United States Government will be compelled to pro- 
vide the cash to loan to southern farmers. 

This means that the farmers and business men of Tlinois and 
the North must pay in this money in the shape of taxes, as 
they now do under the present income tax and tariff laws. 

Another appropriate title for this bill is to call it a bill to 
provide $10,000,000 in salaries per year to be paid out of the 
United States Treasury to deserving Democrats. 

The bill expressly provides that the appointments under this 
law shall not be under the civil service. It permits the board 
appointed by President Wilson to appoint an unlimited num- 
ber of examiners over the United States at an unlimited salary. 
This money to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States 
and not charged up to the borrower. 

There are in Illinois 101 counties. It would not be un- 
reasonable to appoint one examiner for each county, and a 
salary of $2,500 per years would seem about right to the de- 
serving Democrat seeking same. There are 48 States in the 
Union. What an elegant political machine. No wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Democratice majority in the House promptly 
voted down an amendment offered by the Republicans to put 
under civil service these men and thousands of other posi- 
tions provided for in this bill. 

I repeat that it is a bill to build up a huge army of Demo- 
eratic officeholders and a sectional bill to furnish money to the 
South at the expense of the North. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 


EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 21, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the ve House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture ior ‘the fiscal year en une 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, Mr. Chairman, this matter of securing an 
adequate supply of potash and nitrates is one of such interest 
to the farmers, that so far from objecting to the sum proposed 
to be expended, we ought to be willing to expend a far greater 
amount in order to secure the results contemplated. 

The present war has exemplified in the most striking fashion, 
the dependence of American agriculture upon foreign countries 
for two essential fertilizers. Nitrates come almost entirely from 
Chile, while Germany supplies the world with potash. The 
value of our importations of these fertilizing materials, prior to 
1914, amounted to over $30,000,000 a year. As a result of war 
conditions, the prices of fertilizers containing these elements 
have materially advanced, thereby placing new burdens upon the 
American farmers. Potash is a necessary constituent of every 
wheat, corn, oats, potato, and tobacco fertilizer, particularly of 
the latter. Over 55,000,000 sacks of fertilizer are sold cach year 
in the United States, and each sack must carry a printed 
guaranty of the percentage of potash which it contains. Having 
in mind that for the present it holds a practical monopoly of the 
world’s supply of potash, the German Government, with a view 
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te the conservation of this great national asset, regulates and 
controls the production and sale of the products of the mines 
from which potash is derived. It is estimated that the potash 
content of the German deposits are sufficient for the world's 
consumption, at the present rate of use, for over 500,000 years. 
These mines were accidentally discovered in an effort to in- 
crease the output of salt in the Strassfurt region. In the pur- 
suit of this effort to reach the main body of rock salt, it was 
ascertained that this deposit was overlaid by a stratum con- 
taining large quantities of potassium, and magnesium salts, 
regarded at the time as worthless. 

About 1870, the value of potash salts as a fertilizer, was dis- 
covered, and from that time forward, these salts have been the 
most valuable product of the Strassfurt mines. The need of 
potash is imperative wherever the use of fertilizers, and of 
intensive agricultural methods, are in vogue, It is an interest- 
ing and striking fact that one-fifth of the entire potash output 
of the German mines, and more than one-half of the amount 
heretofore exported, has come to this country. The deposits of 
Alsace alone are estimated to contain in terms of pure potash, 
three hundred millions of tons, a veritable treasure house for the 
German Empire. At the prices of a few years ago, this deposit 
was worth over thirteen billions of dollars. Of course, based 
upon the present prices, this yalue would be much greater. While 
there are other salt mines in the world, containing workable 
amounts of potash, they do not appreciably affect the world's 
supply, or furnish any potash to the United States. 

Under present conditions, the dependence of this country 
upon a foreign source of supply for an essential fertilizer in- 
gredient is absolute, and for the time being, unescapable. This 
situation Is highly unsatisfactory, and while we are engaged in 
activities in many directions of little interest to the American 
farmers, we should seriously undertake, in the manner proposed 
by the Lever amendment, the task of ascertaining and provid- 
ing, if possible, a source of domestic supply of an element so 
essential to the successful, and profitable prosecution of Ameri- 
ean agriculture. This will materially increase our capacities for 
self-support, and tend to establish our ultimate agricultural 
independence. 

The following figures will furnish an interesting exhibit of 
the value of our importations from Germany of kainit, and 
potash in various forms. During the year ending June 30, 
1918, this country imported over 900,000 tons of these materials, 
yalued at something like $13,000,000. These imports have been 
increasing from year to year, as an inevitable feature of the 
development of intensive agriculture in the United States. The 
cessation of potash supplies from the German source, due to 
the outbreak and progress of the present European war, has 
caused a material advance in the prices of all fertilizers con- 
taining this element, and imposed a serious burden upon our 
farmers, due to the fact that it has been found impossible to 
secure from any other source, to a measureable extent, an equi- 
valent of these salts. While it has long been patent that this 
country should not be dependent upon another nation for its 

_ Supply of a necessity, it required the outbreak of the war to 
render the situation acute, and to emphasize the necessity of 
nsecertaining without further delay, whether the United States 
ean secure from domestic sources a sufficient supply of cheap 
potash for our present and prospective agricultural necessities. 
Altogether apart from the disadvantages and inconveniences 
arising from the fact that the potash mines of Germany are 
the property of an alien nation, there is another distinct feature 
of danger in the present situation. These mines are subject to 
invasion by water, and from time to time, considerable areas 
have been flooded, thereby destroying the potash contents of 
the sections thus overflowed. It is altogether possible that 
these flooded areas may in time become so extensive, that the 
value of the mines would be substantially impaired. Hence this 
country, for the present, is not only dependent upon a foreign 
country for an essential element of modern agriculture, but it is 
dependent upon a source of supply that may at any time largely 
disappear, to the great distress and loss of our farmers. 

Having this situation in mind, prudence would suggest that 
the experiments heretofore conducted to ascertain American 
sources of supply of potash salts, should be prosecuted more dili- 
gently than ever, and that the Agricultural Department and the 
Geological Bureau of the United States be supplied with what- 
eyer means may be necessary to carry these investigations, if pos- 
sible, to a successful conclusion, A number of potential sources 
of potash have heretofore been investigated, and various salines 
of the United States have been analyzed, to ascertain the 
presence of potassium salts to a commercial extent. Enough 
has been done to afford a reasonable hope that the commercial 
production of potash salts from American sources is in sight. 
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The most immediately available and extensive source of supply, 
appears to be the giant kelps, a form of seaweed that abounds 
on the Pacific eoast. Three varieties of these kelps not only 
show a high potash content, but grow in the most luxuriant 
fashion in open water where they can be easily harvested. 
Careful investigations have been made of the extent of these 
kelp fields, of the waters in which they grow, of the facilities 
with which they may be harvested, and of the number of cut- 
tings that may be made in the course of a year. The results 
obtained on this line have been highly satisfactory, the investi- 
gations establishing a large area and tonnage of available kelp 
on the Pacifie coast, from Cedros Island to and ineluding 
western Alaska. This area contains about 890 square miles, 
capable of producing two cuttings a year that will yield at least 
59,000,000 tons of fresh kelp, equivalent to over 2,000,000 tons of 
potassium chloride. 

A year or two ago the total imports of potash salts of all 
kinds, amounted to about 1,000,000 tons, equivalent to about 
400,000 tons of pure potash chloride. Hence it will be seen that 
the “kelps of our Pacific coast are capable perennially of an 
annual output of potassium chloride, about six times the equiva- 
lent of the potassium salts now imported into the United States.” 
There is no question either of the existence, and extent of these 
kelp beds, or of the facility with which the growth may be 
harvested, or of the existence, and value of their potash content. 
In addition to the inquiry to ascertain the potential potash in 
these kelp fields, much actual experimental work has been in 
progress during the last 12 months in. California, Utah, and 
other States, looking to the recovery of potash from alunite, 
and other minerals, and as a by-product in the manufacture of 
Portland cement. 

Various silicate rocks, such as feldspar, lucite, green sand, and 
mica sericite, have been investigated for the recovery of potash, 
with encouraging results. The value of the potash salts pro- 
duced from domestic sources in the year 1915, amounted to some- 
thing like $350,000. Our importations of refined potash salts 
for 1915 were about 25 per cent of those for 1913, the last year 
of normal importation, showing the grent decline in the use of 
potash in this country due to the rigorous blockade of the Ger- 
man ports. 

What then is the plain duty of Congress, confronted with the 
foregoing facts? The question answers itself. Successful agri- 
culture is the foundation of national prosperity, and successful 
agriculture is dependent upon adequate supplies of nitrates, and 
potash. Confronted with a crisis in respect to potash, and an 
acute situation in the production of the crops peculiarly de- 
pendent upon potash, Congress should direct every energy, 
backed by whatever sums that may be needed, toward the de- 
velopment of the domestic production of this material. But the 
production of potash from kelps has not progressed to a suffi- 
cient extent to put it upon an ascertained commercial basis. 
In the discharge of its duty to our farmers this Government 
should establish all needed plants, and conduct operations on a 
sufficiently extensive scale, to place this industry on an estab- 
lished footing of industrial prodtction. 

We can not afford to wait upon the venture of private capital 
into this field, for private capital will naturally turn to invest- 
ments where profit is ussured, and be a little wary of enter- 
prises which, until the details of operation and commercial ex- 
ploitation are satisfactorily worked out, may fall far short, for 
the time being, of being profitable. But once sufficient investi- 
gation, and experimentation by the Federal Government shall 
have ascertained all the essential commercial and other factors 
in the recovery of potash from kelp, and illustrated in actual 
operations, both the most approved methods of extraction, and 
the profits possible in the venture, private capital will be forth- 
coming in abundant measure, to maintain this enterprise on an 
enlarged scale of permanent utility. Whatever may be reason- 
ably needed to enable the Agricultural and other departments 
to conduct the necessary inquiries in this field, should be af- 
forded by this House in generous and unstinted measure. 

But the Government activities have not been restricted to the 
investigation of the Pacific kelp fields, in their pursuit of potash, 

For some little while past, the Geological Survey has con- 
ducted interesting explorations for potash-salt deposits in the 
desert regions of the West. Having in mind the manner in 
which the German potash deposits were formed, the Geological 
Survey should be afforded ample means to enlarge and con- 
tinue these explorations, and discover the domestic beds that 
in reason are known to exist. Geologists advise us that thou- 
sands of years ago the German deposits were formed through 
the gradual evaporation of vast areas of sea water which 
had become landlocked. Of course this process required un- 
told ages. But finally the potash in these segregated sea 
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waters was deposited in a vast stratum which later was over- 
laid by strata of clay, and other sediments. The same geolo- 
gists tell us that ages ago vast areas in the western portion 
of the United States were covered by the ocean. In time, as 
the land rose, immense salt-water lakes were formed, and with 
the evaporation of the water in these lakes, potash beds must 
have been formed in the same manner that they were formed in 
Germany. Like conditions cause like results. Hence it is a 
matter beyond controversy that somewhere within the desert 
regions of continental United States, there are vast deposits of 
potash. It should be our task to locate these deposits, and 
through deep borings ascertain their whereabouts. A mere 
fraction, a negligible fragment, one might say, of the money 
that is expended in directions of questionable value, would 
suffice in the hands of scientific investigators to locate this 
immense potential wealth. ; 

Under the stimulus of present necessity it is to be hoped that 
this important work will be pressed with the same vigor with 
which the Government built the Panama Canal, and is now en- 
gaged in the construction of railways in Alaska. Whatever may 
be said of the possible returns from these enterprises, they will 
be definitely short of the benefits that would be secured for the 
present needs of the farmers of the United States, and for the 
development of agriculture in ages to come in this country, by 
the discovery of these beds of long-hidden wealth. In the hands 
of the Geological Survey this Investigation would be conducted 
with the precision of a scientific inquiry, and with practical 
certainty of success. Once unlock the doors of this subter- 
ranean treasure vault, and German supremacy in the potash 
fields will be effectually challenged. An appropriation of half a 
million dollars, sufficient to, put in the field a half dozen deep 
drilling outfits, would be a wise investment. Who can doubt, in 
view of the conditions which have been ascertained with scien- 
tific accuracy, that the success of this inquiry, rich as it is in the 
promise of benefits for the farmers, will be assured, provided 
Congress affords the money required for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. We have been content to appropriate 
niggardly sums for the farmers, while talking in terms of mil- 
lions on the subject of battleships, and armies. Five hundred 
thousand dollars is one-fortieth of the cost of a modern super- 
dreadnaught. Is this an extravagant sum to appropriate in aid 
of better farming along a line in which our farmers are so 
vitally concerned? A judicious expenditure in this direction a 
few years ago, would have averted the present burdens upon 
agriculture, due to the advancing prices of every brand of fer- 
tilizer of which potash is an essential Ingredient. The present 
condition should not be allowed to recur, when the remedy is 
within our own hands, 

Our dependence upon Chili for nitrates, is no less complete 
than our dependence upon Germany for potash. Scientific 
investigators have pointed out that agricultural bankruptcy is 
threatening the United States on account of the failure on the 
part of the Government, and of business capital, to provide 
the necessary elements for refertilizing the soil. These elements 
are fixed nitrogen, potash, and phosphates. I have discussed In 
detail the conditions as to potash and suggested the methods to 
be pursued to provide a domestic supply of this material on an 
increasing scale. The domestic supply of phosphates is abun- 
dant, and available, while free nitrogen by appropriate processes 
may be drawn from the atmosphere to an unlimited extent. 
The computation has been made that there is enough nitrogen 
in 1 cubic mile of air, to furnish the raw material to satisfy 
our demands for 50 years to come, at our present rate of con- 
sumption. Right at hand then is an inexhaustible source of 
supply, provided that the fixation of nitrogen is commercially 
possible. At this time the militarists are concerned with the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in a commercial form, for 
use as a source of nitric acid, an indispensable element in the 
manufacture of military explosives. But the demands of agri- 
culture are far more imperative, and worthy of our attention, 
than the efforts to make this enterprise a purely military 
proposition, The necessity for this development In aid of our 
farming interests should excite our greatest concern. Only one 
thing appears to be essential for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, and that is an abundant supply of cheap hydroelectric 
power. 

Abroad there are many plants, particularly in Norway, that 
furnish daily evidence In their successful operation that nitro- 
gen may be secured from the atmosphere at commercial rates. 
So far as I am aware, there is only one plant of this character 
on this continent, the American Cyanamid Co., on the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls. Last year this plant turned out 64,000 
tons of lime nitrogen. 

“This process consists of bringing pure nitrogen gas from the 
air into contact with calcium carbide, heated to a great heat in 
the electric furnace. At this temperature the nitrogen enters 


into combination with the calcium, forming lime nitrogen, or 
cyanamid. The product contains from 16 to 18 per cent of 
available nitrogen, and In its first form is a very valuable 
fertilizer.” 

The paragraph just cited describes the process developed by 
scientific investigation for the artificial production of. nitrog- 
enous fertilizer. The one essential thing for the industrial 
production of nitrate, that is, nitrate that can be sold in compe- 
tition with the nitrate from Chile, is cheap and abundant water 
power, and if there is any one form of power in which this 
country abounds, it is water power, ready and waiting to be 
harnessed. There are many available sites that may be segre- 
gated from the public domain, removed from public entry, and 
designated as power sites for the express purpose of producing 


nitrogen from the air, both for military, and agricultural pur- 


poses. 

The advocates of military preparedness seem to think that 
it is good business to establish these plants for the sole purpose 
of making war material, but oppose strenuous objections to 
the use of the same plants to supply a great agricultural need. 
I have no objection whatever to a Government plant, to secure 
nitric acid for use in making the high explosives required by 
modern war. I have no more objection to the establishment of 
a plant to this end, than I have to a Government cannon 
factory, or powder mill, or armor plant. The needs of Govern- 
ment in this direction, should be supplied by Government enter- 
prise, in order that the country may be freed from the exactions of 
private greed, but I can not agree that the Government opera- 
tion of our water powers should be Ifmited to the exclusive 
production of materials for military use. Public funds may be 
applied to advantage in many other directions than in this 
eternal preparation for problematic, unlikely and chimerical 
wars. There are other and greater interests to be conserved, 
and other considerations of public welfare to be regarded, in 
the construction of Government plants designed to make avail- 
able the resources of nature, and to draw therefrom the rich 
treasures which belong to the man, or the nation which has 
the key to her secrets. Why should a great power plant that is 
eapable of supplying our military needs on half-time service, 
remain idle for the other half of its time, simply because some 
one suggests that it is a form of socialism for a Government 
plant to use its surplus power in aid of our farmers, by preduc- 
ing an essential ingredient of modern agriculture? 

We should develop our natural resources to the limit, and the 
Government should aid in that development, in order to put 
our lands in that condition which will afford the largest re- 
turn of good to the people of the United States. That is a form 
of preparedness that appeals to me, If it is insisted that we 
must have soldiers, and sailors, then these soldiers and sailors 
must be fed, and whatever increases the productivity of our 
lands, will increase our resources for the maintenance of these 
prospective armies. This will be preparedness in its highest 
and most beneficial form. To-day millions are being expended 
in the way of irrigation, that is putting water upon dry lands, 
and making those otherwise barren areas yield a rich return of 
foodstuffs. This use of a national resource is considered fully 
justified, and well within the proper functions of Government. 
Why not harness another portion of the public waters, and pro- 
duce at reasonable cost a fertilizer which is selling to-day at 
$70 or $80 a ton, every dollar of this increase over normal prices, 
constituting a charge upon an industry which is the least 
profitable, and the most important of all the great industries of 
our country? The men who object to this enterprise insist that 
a Government power plant for the purpose of making nitric 
acid for high explosives may be justified, but that the use of a 
portion of this power for the extraction of fertilizer from the 
air, will create unfair competition between the Government, 
and private enterprise. What is the proper test to determine 
whether this Government should enter upon a constitutional 
enterprise designed for the public good? The answer is ob- 


vious, namely, the greatest good for the greatest number. 


If greedy combinations of capitalists take advantage of the 
Government for the production of the materials that the Govern- 
ment requires, it seems to be agreed that Government enter- 
prises may be justly set on foot to break the thrall of these com- 
binations. This has been effectually done in the matter of pow- 
der. A few years ago powder was selling at a dollar a pound. 
The United States went into the powder business on an exten- 
sive scale, through its own plants. To-day the selling price of 
powder is 50 cents a pound. I do not care what may be the 
critical epithets that will be showered upon the proposition that 
the Government should use the public waters on our public lands, 
or available sites elsewhere, to increase the riches of our country 
by enabling our farmers to develop their farms, and raise more 
abundant crops. Such attacks should not hinder us from doing 
our plain duty. This is our opportunity to aid the farmers of our 
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country in a material way; to aid agriculture in every section of 
the United States, at a moderate expense; to do something worth 
while for the development of our farm lands, and to do it in the 
exercise of our constitutional powers. Why should we build a 
power plant, merely to make high explosives, and to that end 
operate the plant for a portion of the year, when it may be run 
for every minute, of every day of the year, deriving from the 
atmosphere an element which is required for the full develop- 
ment of our farms, and fields? If the farmers of the country 
may be protected through the proper utilization of Government 
property against oppressive prices, why is not this a rational, 
and satisfactory form of preparedness? 

If this great work can be done successfully in Germany, or in 
Norway, shall we concede the inferiority of our scientists to the 
scientists of other countries, and admit that with the greatest 
natural resources in the world, we are unable to turn those 
resources to the fullest account? 

I believe that our people can do whatever they have a mind to 
do, that this country can achieve results fully equal to those 
secured in any quarter of the globe. I believe that if we re- 
solve to strike a blow for independence of foreign domination, 
and determine that with our own agencies, and within our 
own domain, we will secure for our people the things of essen- 
tial interest, success will be ours. If Norway and Germany can 
turn air and water to account, why not the United States? Is 
there a country in the world that is richer in water power than 
the United States, and if this be so, is it not a prodigal waste of 
our resources, to allow our great rivers to rush unharnessed to 
the sea, when in the proper exercise of our duty to the public, 
we may make this potential wealth actual, and by adequate ap- 
propriations set in motion the wheels that will continually pour 
rich treasures into the lap of waiting agriculture. 

This is no time to quibble over finespun distinctions, or to stop 
with halfway measures. I am willing to take one leaf at 
least, out of the book of the militarists, and to go forward in a 
path that they appear to be unwilling to tread. They are ready 
and anxious to spend untold millions for purely military: pur- 
poses, and to establish great plants to be run on part time 
for the production of material for prospective military use. I 
desire to establish even greater plants than apparently they 
have in contemplation, and to maintain those plants in con- 
tinuous operation for the production of materials of such 
essential value to- the farmers of this country that they will 
extend the fullest measure of their approval to the mem who 
set these great enterprises in motion. This is the day, and 
this is the opportunity to be of service to a class of our citi- 
zens who have not fared too well at the hands of our legis- 
lators. Afford the needful agencies to produce the nitrate that 
will free us from the bondage of an alien monopoly, and we will 
rise to the height of a great opportunity. At the same time, we 
will do an act of tardy justice to the farmers of the United 
States, 

It may not be amiss in this connection to give the figures 
that show not only our need for nitrate, but our present depend- 
ence upon a foreign country, thereby emphasizing the neces- 
sity for immediate action to establish a domestic source of 
supply. “Intelligent cultivation goes hand in hand with ra- 
tional fertilization.” Of course in this connection, I do not 
overlook the very great work of the agricultural departments of 
the States, and of the Federal Government, in extending the 
use of legumes. These have added, and on an increasing scale 
of use, will continue to add greatly to the fertility and con- 
sequent productivity of our soils; but the nitrate-producing 
legumes are rather slower in action, than nitrate of soda. It 
is interesting to note that the use of this fertilizer in the United 
States, has trebled within a decade, though still far short of 
what it should be. The greater use of Chilean nitrate in 
Europe, was due to the application of science to European agri- 
culture, and to the establishment and liberal maintenance of 
agricultural experiment stations in that portion of the world, 
long in advance of like stations in this country. A paper by 
Dr. Myers gives some interesting comparisons between the yield 
per acre in the United States, and in Europe, of three great 
staple crops. 


Average yield per acre, 


Countries. 


Cotton. Wheat. 


Oats, 


Pounds, | Bushels. | Bushels. 
185 14 


United States seine pswcsnececsecesee- 30 
Egypt A EEEE. E OTTEET TETT 
Germany . 28 48 
England.. 33 45 
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Keeping in mind the comparatively virgin soils of this coun- 
try, these figures ought to shake the complacency of the average 
citizen who believes that the United States, not only can, but 
does lead the world in everything. What is the explanation of 
this wonderful difference between the production per acre of this 
country, and of Europe? The answer is easy. Europe appears 
to have solved the problem of soil exhaustion through the use 
of legumes and nitrates. Omitting Russia, continental Europe 
and England, for use upon a much smaller area of land than is 
under cultivation in this country, import over a million tons 
of Chilean nitrate, whereas for agricultural purposes, this coun- 
try takes only about 300,000 tons. In addition to the use of 
nitrogenous fertilizer secured from Chile, Europe on an increas- 
ing scale is deriving nitrogen from the air, and as a by-product 
of the coke industry. Both processes should be developed to 
their utmost extent in the United States, since the market for 
the product is unlimited. Over 400,000,000 acres of tillable 
lands in this country, could profitably use 20,000,000 tons of 
nitrate per annum, whether derived from Chile, or other sources. 
It has been estimated that as a result of this use our present 
farms would yield as follows, without additional cultivation, or 
labor. 


The annual production of other staples would also be vastly 
increased. This anticipation of what will follow from the fructi- 
fication of cur lands, is not the idle fabric of a vagrant fancy, 
but are the words of truth and soberness, The farmers know 
what potash will do, what phosphates will do, what nitrates 


will do. Many millions of fertile acres attest the utility of 
their application. It should be our task through abundant ap- 
propriations, and appropriate legislation, to unlock every do- 
mestic source from which these materials may be drawn, and 
thereby scatter peace and plenty over a smiling land, 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILSON, 


RELU: 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I um glad to see, 
and there are millions of our people who rejoice to know, that 
this Congress is ubout to pass a rural-credits bill, and that this 
Government is about to enter upon the organization of a com- 
prehensive system of rural credits, and that one of the most 
important pledges in the Democratic platform of 1912 is about 
to be redeemed. 

The Democratic Party has always kept falth with the people 
when given a fair opportunity to do so. No administration 
has ever been able to make every platform pledge into law, 
but when this Congress adjourns it can truthfully be said that 
the present national Democratic administration has more nearly 
redeemed every platform pledge than any other administration 
inaugurated within recent years. 

Legislation looking toward financial relief, and the emanci- 
pation of the commercial and agricultural interests of the 
country was promised at the Baltimore convention. In fact, 
this has been promised by both parties for a number of years, 
but the Republican Party when in power, made no attempt at 
any legislation that would disturb the fixed monopoly and 
control held by the money centers over the currency and credit 
of the country. While the Federal reserve act, at the time of 
its passage, had many critics, and while many men in sym- 
pathy with the Money Trust predicted dire calamity to follow 
it, this law is to-day acknowledged on all sides to be the great- 
est piece of constructive legislation enacted in this country in 
the past 50 years, It will not exceed in value the rural-credits 
bill which we are about to enact, but it is of equal importance, 
as it forms the foundations for, and makes possible the suc- 
cessful operation of the farm-loan act, which we have every 
reason to expect will go to the President within a few days for 
his signature. 

Amid all the stress and conflict of the past two years the 
Federal Reserve System has enabled the business man as well 
as the manufacturer to feel secure in his prosperity from the 
shocks and disorganization of the panic that was generally 
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expected to occur in this country on the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, and which. no doubt, would have occurred had the 
control of the credit of the Nation remained in the hands of the 
few money magnates who had dominated our finances for so 
many years. The financial system of any country should be 
under the control of the Government, because it touches and 
affects all the people of the Nation, in whatever calling, pursuit, 
or occupation they may be engaged. The safety of our present 
commercial banking system is due to its soundness and ease of 
practical operation, and to the further fact that it is so organ- 
ized that it can be operated to give relief in all sections of the 
country. No class of our people are more in need of a safe and 
sound banking system than those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. A disturbance in the money market has its first effect 
npon the price of agricultural products, and this class of prod- 
ucts is the very last to feel the effect of a readjustment of our 
financial system, 

The banker and the business man are in a position to foresee 
the oncoming of a financial panic and may often protect them- 
selves against its evil effects; but this is not true with the 
farmer, and it is for him more important and more necessary 
that the Government be in a position at all times to reach out 
its strong arm and lend its all-powerful aid to secure him against 
a disaster for which he is not responsible and which may affect 
him without any warning whatever. 

That a commercial banking system does not and can not meet 
and supply the needs of those engaged in agriculture has been 
found to be true in all other countries, and is admitted to be 
true in this country. It is also acknowledged that the Govern- 
ment owes the same obligation to establish and maintain a com- 
prehensive system of banking for the benefit of those engaged 
in agriculture as it does to provide a banking system for com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests; in other words, that the 
farmer, in this respect, should be placed on the same footing as 
the business man. 

The continued prosperity of our country depends upon its 
development along agricultural lines, and to secure this develop- 
ment we have now reached the point where our people, and 
especially the farmer, must make a study of agricultural prob- 
lems; and for this purpose the Department of Agriculture is 
offering every possible assistance. The farmer must make his 
knowledge, efficiency, and equipment along the lines of the most 
progressive methods a part of his capital. We must, through 
good roads, good schools, and by community organization and 
cooperation, bring to farm life and to the rural districts the 
opportunities, advantages, and conveniences that will make life 
upon the farm attractive and happy as well as prosperous. We 
must bring about conditions that will check the flow of popula- 
tion from the country to the towns and cities. 

But in order to make this study of agriculture effective, in 
order to make the efficiency and equipment of the farmer useful, 
in order to bring to the rural districts and farm life the advan- 
tages, conveniences, and opportunities that will make this life 
attractive and profitable, so that it will hold the young men of 
talent and enterprise where their energies and abilities are most 
needed, it has been universally conceded that we must have a 
comprehensive system of rural finance, or rural credits. 

A rural-crédit system has been defined to include all means 
by which capital is extended and made available to farmers for 
the operation, equipment, and development of farms or for the 
purchase of farms. If capital is brought to the farmer in such 
a way that he may profitably avail himself of its use, it must 
come to him under the following conditions: 

At minimum expense. < 

At a low rate of interest, 

For a long period. 

To be returned in small payments. 

In my humble judgment no system of rural finance will se- 
eure to the farmers of this country the credit and assistance 
they are entitled to, except one organized by and under the 
supervision and control of and backed by the aid of the Federal 
Government. This has been the experience of other countries. 
We often hear the statement that what Europe has done for her 
farmers America must do for hers. Investigation has shown 
that in every country in Europe where the rural-credits system 
is successful it has been organized, supervised, and aided by the 
Government, Germany has the most successful system. There 
the organization is called the “landschaft.” In its earlier days 
the landschaft had Government aid. After being well estab- 
lished that was found to be no longer required, but it has al- 
ways been and is now under the direct and close supervision 
of the German Government. We are told by the highest au- 
thorities that during 150 years’ operation under this system 
in Germany, and to which is attributed the wonderful agricul- 
tural devoot of that country, there has not been a single 


failure among the farm-mortgage banks. And there has never 
been any loss under the bonds issued upon the farm mortgages. 
Prof. Brodnitz, of sea University, recently said: 

i other times, its t standing the test of the war, as it has at 

all other It ts 158 cae on D under which the bonds are of 
value with Government in the open market and in the 
time of panic — war hold their ee above Government bonds. 

It is only natural that this should be true. The farmer has 
the best and safest security in the world—that is, agricultural 
2 constantly improved and with a continually en- 
hancing value. 

The present bill proposes such a banking system as I have 
suggested—that is, one under the control, supervision, and aid 
of the Federal Government. And while not just such a bill as 
many of us would be glad to write, it carries the central idea 
and purpose of a rural-credit system and commits the Govern- 
ment to a system of finance that shouid result in the rapid 
development of agriculture in every section of the United States. 
It may take a number of years to make it perfect, because it is 
a new system of banking for this country and the same con- 
ditions do not obtain here as in Europe, but I have confidence 
in the ability and common sense of American farmers and 
believe they will welcome this law as the most advanced step 
ever taken in their interests by Congress and that they will 
give it their earnest thonght and cooperation, that the entire 
system may be worked out successfully. 

The bill provides for a farm-loan board, which is given super- 
vision and control of the entire system and at the expense of 
the National Government. 

It provides for 12 land banks, distributed throughout the 
country, each with a capital stock of $750,000, to be, if neces- 
sary, provida by the National Government, making in ali 
$9,000. 

It rian for local associations of farmers, through which 
loans may be made, and whose duty it will be to pass upon the 
character of the loans and the good faith and integrity of the 
borrower. 


Next it provides for a rate of interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent. This to cover all expenses of administration. 

It provides for loans from $100 to $10,000. This will meet 
the needs of the farmer with 40 acres as well as those of the 
farmer who owns a plantation. 

The loans are to be made extending over periods of from 5 
to 86 years. This will give time for returns upon the invest- 
ment. 

It also provides for the assistance of the homeless man who 
desires to purchase and equip a farm. 

The mortgages and bonds issued upon the mortgages, as well 
as the capital stock and surplus of the farm-land banks, are 
exempt from taxation. - 

It is confidently believed that this law, when once in opera- 
tion, will meet the needs of every industrious farmer who in 
good faith desires sufficient credit to enable him to equip, de- 
velop, and operate his farm, and this is all that has been asked 
for or expected in such legislation. 


Democratic Promise Versus Performance on the Merit 
System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 
HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the inefficiency of the Democratic 
Party to conduct the public business is displayed in more than 
one way. Their lack of experience in responsible legislation 
may be offered as an exeuse, but that would invite the hope that 
in time, under responsibility, the party would become efficient. 
This hope is without foundation. 

Democracy as now run proceeds upon a vicious policy as well 
as practice. It is dominated by the populistic craze of the 
South, the paternalistic theory which stands in sharp contrast 
with the former States rights dogma of the cotton States. This 
socialistic dominance expresses itself in the constant demands 
upon the Federal Treasury to finance every conceivable scheme. 
Note the appropriation measures of this administration. Note the 
special legislation already passed in the House in the interest of 
cotton. Note the sums voted to streams of the South in the 
rivers and harbors bill. Note the $20,000,000 for the Govern- 
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ment nitrate plant to be developed in the South. Note the 
$45,000,000 project for the lower Mississippi River. These— 
some of them—have become laws. The others will become laws. 
Note the wild-eyed populistic clamor for greenback issues which 
have been attempted in the rural-credits bill. Note the obliga- 
tion of the Government not only te supply the initial capital but 
to guarantee the interest and principal of the land-bank bonds. 
Note the demand for favorable Federal discrimination toward 
the southern farmers as proposed in almost every day's legisla- 
tion. 

This type of legislation shows the incapacity of the party in 
power to conduct the business of this Government in a business 
way. It upon the basis that the Government is a 
treasury of inexhaustible wealth which can draw the wand and 
abundant wealth will flow. These Democratic leaders speak of 
Government as a gift to the people of something the Govern- 
ment possesses that the people do not possess and have a right 
to demand. Any party led by men who are dominated by such 
populistic and paternalistic theories must fail the moment it 
attempts to put in practice such fallacies, 

Another conclusive proof of continued blunders in manage- 
ment is the evident belief that office exists for the individual 
and is his because the spoils are the price of victory. The 
studied, determined, and persistent assaults upon the merit sys- 
tem of this administration, headed by a former vice president 
of the National Civil Service Reform Association, show inevit- 
able inefficiency. For years the one trend in public administra- 
tion has been toward efficiency, away from the corrupt spoils 
system of political prostitution of public business. 

Beginning back in 1883, the policy of efficiency in service was 
viciously attacked by the spoilsmen. But in spite of this abuse 
13.289 positions were placed in the classified service. In two 
years 2,000 more were included. Even Cleveland nearly doubled 
the number by 1889, Harrison added over 45 per cent with 
42,741 positions in the classified service. Cleveland in his sec- 
ond term doubled this with 87,108 positions. McKinley increased 
this by 1901 to 108,967, aud Roosevelt by 1905 to 171,807, and by 
1909 to 234,940, which was increased by Taft to 282,597 by 1913. 

The significant item in this growth is the constant increase 
with no interruptions. True, now and then in the life of all the 
Executives cases arose where personal appointments were made. 
During these 30 years, 1883 to 1913, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion gained a real place as one of the Government's bureaus. It 
was the one commission that stood for efficiency rather than 
partisan administration, The commission itself in its personnel 
was so created. Roosevelt, to avoid partisanship, made it Demo- 
cratic, and ‘Taft continued it so—two Democratic members and 
ene Republican. There can be no suspicion that such a com- 
mission, so constituted, with purpose in creation to avoid parti- 
san politics, could be prostituted for party purposes. 

The advance of the merit system was not limited to Executive 
activity. It was constantly supported by the party in power 
by legislative enactment. Every law within the 30 years was 
intended to advance it. It was loudly proclaimed in the Demo- 
cratic platforms every 4 years within the 30 years, including 
that of 1912. The latest as well as most desirable advance re- 
lates to the fourth-class In 1908 Roosevelt placed 
13.086 such offices within the classified service, being those 
offices in the States north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
River. October, 1912, Taft placed 36,236 offices, being the re- 
mainder of this class of offices not yet covered into the classified 
service. This was in consonance with the effort to extend the 
merit system. To a believer in the merit system this was a-wel- 
come step. 

If there is a feld of public service where fitness must be 
considered, the Army and Navy would be among the first on 
the list. On December 7, 1912, President Taft placed all artisan 
and supervisory artisan positions at the navy yard and other 
establishments under the Navy Department in the classified 
service. This will include at least 16,000 skilled men. The 
law of August, 1912, creating the Quartermaster Corps author- 
ized the replacement of employees not to exceed 4,000 by en- 
listed men. In January, 1913, field regulations were revised 
to give the Civil Service Commission more direct supervision 
over the Lighthouse Service. 

Another step for better service was the effort to reach greater 
efficiency by empowering the Civil Service Commission to in- 
vestigate, to report upon the condition of administration, and 
to recommend such changes as the investigations would warrant. 
In fact, one of the dominant facts of the last twe administra- 
tions was a better civil service. This was the status when the 
former vice president of the National Civil Service League 
became the President of the United States March 4, 1913. What 
Hus been done since that day? 

The first act on this question displayed the hand of the spoils- 
man. It was on May 7, 1913, four days over two months after 


inauguration and just one month after the meeting of the spe- 
cial session of Congress. This act nullified in greater part 
President Taft’s extension of the civil-service rules tọ fourth- 
class postmasters. z 

One month and two days later the President reconstituted the 
Civil Service Commission, which had been two Democrats and 
one Republican since Roosevelt's day, by appointing two Demo- 
crats, one from Louisiana and the other from South Carolina, 
and one Progressive from the State of Washington. It should 
be said that the Democrat from Louisiana had been appointed 
by Roosevelt in 1906. While the Republican policy avoided the 
charge of partisan control by making the commission in its 
personnel adverse to the party in power, the Democratic policy 
reciprocated by removing the only Republican to make room for 
a man who at the time of his appointment was not a Republican, 
whatever he may now call himself since his party is no more, 
and he can not be a Democrat and remain on a commission that 
by law must not be all of one party. 

This administration must be judged by the record it makes. 
Up to date its record on the civil service is as follows: 

First. Numerous party declarations demanding an adherence 
to the principle of civil service. 

Second. The head of the party pledged to it in his many ref- 
erences in his books and his official connection with an asso- 
ciation devoted to the cause nation-wide in its influence. 

These were prior to March 4, 1913. 


ACTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC COXGRESS. 


June 23, 1913: Technical services in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect in connection with plans, specifications, and con- 
struction of the central heating plant exempted from the classi- 
fied service. This was a rider on an appropriation bill. 

October 3, 1913: Agents, deputy collectors, inspectors, and 
other employees in connection with the income tax ure exempted 
from civil-service rules. 

October 22, 1913: Deputy collectors of internal revenue and 
deputy United States marshals are exempted from the civil- 
service rules. This was a rider upon an appropriation bill. 

December 23, 1913: Employees under the Federal reserve act 
not included in the civil-service regulations, 

July 16, 1914: Commercial attachés, Department of Com- 
merce, exempted from regulations of the merit system. ‘This 
was a rider to an appropriation bill. 

August 1, 1914: Commissioner of immigration, New Orleans, 
by a rider upon an appropriation bill was exempted from the 
operation of the merit system. 

August 1, 1914: Commissioner to Five Civilized Tribes taken 
out of the civil-service regulations by a rider to an appropriation 


bill. 

September 26, 1914: Federal interstate trade act exempted 
secretary, Clerks to each commissioner, attorneys, special experts, 
and examiners from the merit-system regulations. 

January 28, 1915: Life-Saving Service made a part of the 
military force by including in the Coast Guard. This was not 
an objectionable change. . 

Just last week we saw forced through this House another 
vicious assault upon the merit system, the boldest step yet 
taken, when the majority of this House placed the entire list 
of officers created by the rural-credits act now before us under 
the spoils system. The leader of the minority [Mr. Maxx! 
offered an amendment striking out the spoils provision and 
substituting the merit system; it was voted down by a strict 
party vote, every Republican voting for the merit system. The 
progression toward the spoilsman is best noted bere. Ali the 
other exemptions mentioned in the earlier acts left the matter 
to the discretion of the President. But this last expressly for- 
bids the President's respect for the civil service, and commands 
him to ignore it. Note the wording: 


err such ek pe experts, assistants, — 6 
employees, an registrars, examiners, and appraisers, sha e ap- 
3 without regard to the provisions of the act of Januar. 16, 


This is not 2 mere exemption. It is a positive order excluding 
the operation of the civil-service act; a purpose to use the 
spoils system for the first appointment and then cover such 
appointments later by the protection of the rules forbidding 
their removal. 5 

The shipping bill which vou intend to bring inte the House 

by rule to follow the rural-credits act is in keeping with this 
consistent recerd in breaking down the merit system. Note the 
provision. Section 4 on page 5 reads as follows: 
„na clerk to each commissioner, 
rd necessary to eraploy for the 
conduct of its work, all employees of the board shall be a part of the 
classified civil service. 
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The secretary of the National Civil Service League declares: 

This is a bad Bed hear because Congress should not classify posi- 
tions. A general rule, i. e., the civil-service law, can control all of 
these places, and the Prestdent and the commission are given full 
authority to except any particular positions, Experts and examiners 
in the Pension Office are in the classified service, and there is no 
reason why Congress should make any exceptions by statute. 

This legislative record has some meaning when examined in 
the light of President Wilson's freedom* with Executive orders. 
The commission gives its annual reports covering Executive 
orders. Congressman GILLETT, on the 13th of last month, gave 
an illuminating comparison of Wilson with Taft in this realm, 
to a hurtful disadvantage of the former. It showed clearly 
that the President had little more regard for the merit system 
than this Democratic Congress. : 

The real animus of a party can not always be guaged by what 
it really does. It is necessary to examine what it tries to do. 
Almost every week from some Democratic quarter comes an 
assault upon the merit system. ‘To-day it is a Democratic chair- 
man of a committee in charge of some bill. Yesterday it was 
the President’s appointment. The day before it was a depart- 
ment in an attempt to reorganize some service. The legislative 
onslaughts, many of them open, as in the cases of riders upon 
appropriation bills, are so bald that their purposes are at once 
detected. But not infrequently the sharp practice of the spoils- 
man legislator will slip into some needful legislation a word or 
phrase or omit some necessary clause to open an entire bureau to 
the spoils hunter. The attempted reorganization of the Patent 
Office last year is in point. The proponents in the Senate put 
into the bill the phraseology of the law of 1870, which provided 
that all subordinate positions should be filled by appointment by 
the Secretary of the Interior on nomination of the Commissioner 
of Patents, and left it there. Left in that way the effect would 
have been to take the whole force out of the civil service, be- 
cause the civil-service law was passed a dozen years later. 
Senator Loben held the bill up on this account and, with the 
help of Senator CUuuixs, forced the Democratie Senate to in- 
sert, after the word “nominate,” “in accordance with existing 
law,” which means that appointments must be made in accord- 
ance with the civyil-service law, as at present. 

This administration goes before the country with a prograin 
in glaring headlines—Underwood bill, Federal reserve act, In- 
terstate Trade Commission, rural credits. These are legislative 
nets, everyone of which repudiates the merit system by legisla- 
tive decree; this in spite of the quadrennial plank demanding it. 

It is in keeping with another plank denouncing Republicans 
for extravagance, and yet in the very first Congress which was 
under the control of Democracy the running expenses were over 
$100,000,000 higher than the highest of any Republican Congress. 

The Democrats denounced the Republicans for the creation of 
unnecessary offices. In the face of that plank this administra- 
tion failed to reduce any of what it declared unnecessary 
places, but on the other hand, according to the illuminating 
remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], a reliable 
Member of the House Appropriation Committee, they have 
created at least 30,000 new places, at an annual cost of over 
$36,000,000. 

These facts will assist to interpret the interest of the Fourth 
Assistant of the Postmaster General in displacing 47,000 rural 
earriers by a system of reorganization to make places for the 
hungry spoilsmen outside of the reservation. One of the best 
and most recent illustrations of the activity of a Government 
department against the merit system is the attempt to motorize 
the rural routes which I denominated before the House Com- 
mittee of Post Offices as motorizing the rural carriers,“ for 
that was the real purpose. The new scheme was under the pre- 
tense of extending the service, to inaugurate the motor service 
to displace the horse. To do this they would lengthen the route 
to 50 miles, thus making one route out of two. That would re- 
duce the 47,000 carriers to one-half the number, when fully 
installed. The sensible inference would be that those of the old 
earriers needed to do the work would be made eligible for trans- 
fer, but not so. Why? Because, by an interesting fiction, the 
new route was a higher salary than the old, and transfers can 
not be made from lower to higher, said the reorganizers. A 
new examination must be taken. Two routes were made into 
one. That does not only vacate two by uniting them, but it 
was declared that the one was a vacancy. Here was a scheme 
to place 47,000 carriers out, and by technical construction make 
vacancies, not for those tried servants but for favored Democrats 
who filled the requirements of Bryan’s instructions regarding 
vacancies. If the plans of the Post Office Department had been 
carried out the Democratic office seekers would have at last 
found a way to pry open the Rural Mail Service; and haye 
burgled their way into the Rural Service. They were then to 
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be eligible, after one year, for transfer into the clerk or carrier 
service of post offices, or into the Railway Mail Service. The 
establishnient of this scheme was to come just in time to reward 
the deserving Democrats just prior to the presidential campaign. 

The rural carriers of the country have been for some years 
covered under the protection of the civil-service rules which 
provide that “no person in the classified civil service of the 
United States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause 
as will promote the efficiency of the service, and for reasons 
given in writing,” and it is provided that the accused is to be 
furnished with a copy of the charges and given opportunity to 
reply; but the ingenious officials charged with the duty of re- 
warding deserving Democrats have found a way. They would 
have motorized the rural service, and the faithful and effi- 
cient civil servants glide out of their jobs with that snwoth 
and imperceptible motion of which only a motor vehicle of a 
certain description is capable. When the Ohio Republican dele- 
gation after several meetings decided to baldly expose this pro- 
cedure, a halt was called. In my own county, which the de- 
partment had picked for a test, it had back of it the Ohio 
senior Senator, who argued that the proposed change would 
add to the service. Not until we carried the fight before the 
House Post Office Committee, and to the House itself, did we 
compel a final rescinding of the orders for this assault upon the 
Rural Mail Service. 

The most vicious practice as now in vogue is the system of 
promotion and demotion, whereby a trained servant is demoted 
in rank and salary to make place for a “ deserving” Democrat 
below him in rank and salary. In this shifting in the interest 
of partisan politics the one demoted not infrequently continues 
to do the same work he did before, but at the lower salary. I 
have not been able to secure definite figures telling the story of 
this prostitution of the public service on the altar of the 
spoilsmen. The proffering of such information means danger 
to the informant. This pernicious practice ought to be made a 
subject of investigation, but of course will not be, so long as 
the party of spoils controls the Congress, which will not be long, 
from present indications. i 

In the light of this record of legislation actually accom- 
plished, of attempted legislation that failed, of Executive orders, 
beginning with May 7, 1913, and continuing up to the present 
hour, can there be any possible surprise over the perfectly ap- 
parent incompetency for efficient administration of the country’s 
public business? The prevalent paternalism which looks to 
the Government to make the ignorant learned, the indolent 
industrious, the unhappy happy, the poor rich was never so 
noticeable as in this Congress. That peculiar political philoso- 
phy so voluble in the dominant section of our country under 
this administration that holds the Government responsible for 
our woes, our aches, and all our troubles, and demands that our 
many wants be supplied, since, by governmental action, the 
making of a hundred million is but the scratch of a pencil, 
striking out $100,000,000 and writing in $200,000,000, such 
philosophy when further interpreted in the light of the spoils 
system, as witnessed in the past three years, leaves no further 
reason for surprise over the Democratic promise in 1912 and 
its record of 1913-1916. Verily, it is a far cry from Cleyeland’s 
“Public office is a public trust” to Wilson’s “Get all you can 
and can all you get.” 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, recently I have received a 
number of telegrams and letters urging me to support the Cham- 
berlain preparedness bill rather than the Hay bill. I have alse 
received letters and telegrams urging me to vote against the 
Chamberlain bill, two of which communications I am going to 
append as a part of my remarks. 

When the Army bill was reported back by the conferees for 
further instructions I voted against the provision raising the 
standing army to 250,000 men, and I voted against section 56 of 
the Chamberlain bill providing for what is best known as the 
continental-army scheme. Under these circumstances E wish to 
give my reasons for these votes. 
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When the Hay bill was up for discussion and hearings before 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, of which I am 
a member, our committee—Democrats and Republicans—unani- 
mously agree for the sake of getting what we believed to be a : 
better preparedness measure that we would stand by and vote 
for the federalizing of the National Guard, and that we would 
not incorporate the continental-army scheme in our bill. Under 
these circumstances the Hay bill was unanimously reported out 
from the committee and overwhelmingly passed in the House. 
I was exceedingly active in bringing about the agreement, and, 
of course, I um bound by such agreement. 

But outside of this question I am constrained to believe that 
many of those who are urging the Chamberlain bill for a stand- 
ing army of 250,000 men and a continental army of 261,000 men 
do not understand the conditions as they are. To officer an 
additional 150,000 men in the Regular Army—for our Army is 
now composed of 100,000 men—and to officer the 261,000 men in 
the so-called continental army would require, in round numbers, 
20,000 additional officers. We have not got these officers trained. 
If those measures passed, the officers would have to be appointed 
at once, and we would have an untrained army with 20,000 offi- 
cers who would be just about as green as the men. This would 
not be preparedness, It would be cruel injustive to the officers 
and men, and would be no real defense to our country. The 
greatest effect of the passage of the two measures would be to 
give many officers now in the Regular Army very large increases 
in pay and rank, and of course these Army officers are naturally 
interested in getting such bills passed. It is claimed that Army 
officers prepared these measures in a large part for the Senate 
committee. As to the truth of this I can not personally speak. 
It would not give us a better defense to graft into our present 
Army 20,000 additional green officers having no training. It 
might be entirely satisfactory to the officers if we did not have a 
war, because we pay them well, but it would be a very small step 
toward real preparedness if our country should happen to get 
into war. It would be misleading to the American people in 
that we would then have on paper an army of about 500,000 men 
with about 27,000 officers, costing over $500,000,000 a year, when, 
indeed and in truth, only about 20 per cent of the men and about 
30 per cent of the officers would be really serviceable as a first 
line of defense. 

Now, the Hay bill provides for only 140,000 men, and in con- 
ference this will be Increased to about 280,000 men, which num- 
ber can be expanded in times of war to about 220,000 men. The 
plan of this bill is to train the National Guard in every State, 
and to increase the National Guard in every State. We have 
about 129,000 well-trained men in the National Guard now. 
Under this bill these men will be better trained, and in three 
years we believe that their number will be increased to some 
400,000 men. The 129,000 men already in the National Guard 
are fairly well trained now. They have been drilled in camp 
and in the field; they have been taught to shoot in target prac- 
tice. They have been taught to take care of themselves in the 
field, and I take it that no one can deny that these 129,000 men 
would be of greater service in times of war than a like body, 
or even a larger body, of untrained men. 

In this bill we provide that the men in the National Guard 
shall have the same qualifications that the men in the Regular 
Army shall have. We provide that the reserve shall be built up 
in exactly the same way the reserve is being built up in the 
Regular Army. Every man that enlists in the Regular Army 
or in the National Guard will enlist for three years with the 
colors—that is, on active duty—and for three years more in 
the reserve. So that in six years we will have a standing army 
of 180,000 men on regular duty, and nearly an equal number on 
the reserve list. And, in the National Guard we will have 
400,000 men on the active list, and almost that number on the 
reserve list. This will mean that we will continue training our 
men and our officers in the Regular Army and in the National 
Guard all at the same time. We will not have a large number 
of untrained men officered by untrained officers. We will use 
the units and organizations that we now have. The country for 
a number of years has spent many millions of dollars upon its 
National Guard. Why throw that away and attempt to build 
up an entirely new organization of untrained men, as provided 
in the continental-army scheme? 

The Hay bill will mean an increase in our Regular Army of 
nearly 100 per cent and over 200 per cent in the National 
Guard. It will be by far the cheapest and best way of de- 
fending our country, and it will be utilizing units and organiza- 
tions that already exist. It will not be an untried scheme. The 
Chamberlain bill is a long step toward militarism. The Hay 
bill is a democratic measure, and one strictly in accord with 
our Constitution, our history, the genius of our institutions, 
and democratic policies. 
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The Regular Army officers, who it is claimed are behind the 
Chamberlain bill, as I noticed from the debate in the Senate, 
printed in the Recorp, naturally do not want the National 
Guard used in our system, because it does not, in the first 
place, mean rapid promotions for them, and in the second place, 
they naturally want to build up as large a standing army as 
possible. Of course, I do not blame them. They are to be 
commended for wanting to make the Army effective, I feel 
quite sure that the continental army can not be recruited, and 
if not recruited then it is hoped to come back before another 
Congress and have some sort of compulsory-military-service 
bill passed. Of course, I am opposed to universal compulsory 
military service, and I am opposed to a large standing army in 
times of peace. I do not blame these Army officers. It is 
natural that they should want to make larger the Regular 
Establishment. But the duty of Congress Is to consider only 
the best interests of the country. 

The increases that we will make in our Regular Military 
Establishment, and the preparations we are making along other 
lines, are such as are reasonable and necessary. They mean 
that our country is going to make proper preparation for our 
defense and at the same time not resort to militarism, As soon 
as the disturbance now going on among the nations ceases, then 
we can reluce our Military Establishment. In order to keep 
up this establishment Congress has to appropriate money every 
year. If it does not appropriate the money, the establishment 
has to be reduced, and I have no doubt that when the necessity 
for this larger standing army and greater preparation for our 
national defense has passed away, that the establishment will 
be reduced unless we make it so large that it would become . 
a political pawn, in which event our Republic would soon be 
gone. I do not think any antimilitarist need feel that we are 
not doing the right thing in taking the precautions that we 
have, These precautions are reasonable and should be taken. 

Of course, we must continue to build up a great Navy. After 
all, a Navy is our principal reliance as a defense. Our coast 
defenses are in better condition than those of any other nation 
in the world. We are adding to and strengthening our defen- 
sive forces in a calm and proper way. We are not losing our 
heads. Our friends at home must not get excited. None of us 
need get scared. They should bear with us and work with us, 
and all will come out right. 

I have not the slightest idea of our becoming involved in 
war with any European country. I have absolute confidence in 
the President and his ability to keep us out of this European 
war, and keep us out with honor. Certainly, I see no reason 
why we should go to war. We can not go to war without Con- 
gress declaring it, and I do not know of a man in Congress who 
would be willing to vote for a resolution declaring war on any 
European country. We have the greatest prosperity in this 
country, taken as a whole, and it would be silly and ridiculous 
for us to disturb it by getting into this European imbroglio. 
If we were to build up a great standing army like that pro- 
vided for in the Chamberlain bill, an excitable President could 
get us into war without declaring it. Of course, President Wil- 
son would not do this, but some other President more easily ex- 
cited might do so. 

But some may say that we ought to create a large standing 
army because of the likelihood of our becoming involved in 
further trouble in Mexico. This furnishes no reason why we 
should have a standing army of more than 500,000, With the 
50,000 mobile Regular troops now on the border, or in Mexico, 
with our marines, and with our National Guard of 129,000 men 
to draw from, it would seem that we have ample forces to pacify 
Mexico, but if these are insufficient, then, we have a law on the 
statute books now by which the President can call for volun- 
teers, and we could train a volunteer army just as quickly 
as we could train the addition to our regular standing army, 
as provided in the Chamberlain bill, and this would be far 
better, because, when the war was over the volunteers could 
return to their peaceful avocations, whereas if we once built 
up a tremendous standing army we would have it on our hands 
at an enormous cost for all time to come. I think the time has 
arrived when the conditions in Mexico have become so intolerable’ 
that they may force us to intervene. It is a bad job, but if 
it is necessary we must perform it. I hereto append the com- 
munications : 

Memrutis, TENN., May 8, 1916. 


Hon. K. D. MCRKELLAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Tope sincerely you will 1 section 56 of Chamberlain bin. This 
section provides for a national organization mee | lines contemplated by 
President and Secretary Garrison, and is a step in the direction of real 

re) ess which in no way conflicts with militia provisions. 
Fieve us a matter of political policy it would be much in your interests. 
Luke E. Wricut. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 20, 1916. 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of Shelby County, are opposed 
to the passage of the Chamberlain bill or any other Army measure before 
Congress pertaining to the establishing of militarism in this country 
under the guise of preparedness. 

The voice of the people cries aloud in opposition to the mad jingoist 
folly of trying to convert this country into a military camp and the 
placing of oppressive taxes on the people to support and maintain a 
sarge standing army to suppress them. 

We are bitterly opposed to the substitution of militarism for democe- 
racy. The two can not exist at the same time, but let democrac 
prevail, And democracy must predominate, or our boasted freedom wiil 

e trampled under foot of arbitrary power. 

The true Americans are determined that their will must predominate 
in the present crisis to prevent their freedom from being taken away. 

We must work to preserve this Government, as our forefathers fought 
to establish the greatest democratic government ever known to mankind. 
Are we ready as a nation to retrograde and deteriorate into militarism 
and monarchy and despotism? We say no, and the echo is reverberat- 
ing from one end of the country to the other. These Army bills, de- 
signed to foist militarism on the people of this country, must be 
defeated. and we demand of you to work against and yote against the 
Chamberlain bill, and help to defeat any other military measure from 
becoming a, law. 

Yours, very truly, II. B. TERRELL, 
33 Pontotoc Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
G. II. Roberts, John Willman, J. Hernandez, A. M. Jahns, 
John Johnson, F. A. Dean, E. E. Dunbar, B. M. Henney, 
F. Williams, William Lewis, W. Davis. S. Dawes, George 
R. Cowgill, Richard J. Grinson, M. C. Barnett, Grants 
Weeks, G. Clark, A. Toone. C. R. Allen, M. W. Henley, 
W. B. W II. C. Hilt 


L. A. Lawson, W. J. Smith, R. W. 
D. O. Bailey, H. C. Gallorwhite, C. J. Cowan, 
ristia Cree! 


son. 
3 
Mitchell, A. L. Fletcher, J. E. Walters, J. J. Hazel, H. J. 
Ringger, George Christian, S. E. Ross. W. C. Montgom- 
ery, W. R. Hazel, J. C. Stricklar. Houston M. bb, 
Geor „W. er, T. C. Chisolm, E. G. Stock- 
ard, J. A. Cote, R S. Bell, J. R. Williams, G. N. e 

. M. 8 . Wade, 
John Strickland, E. Bosnell, R. M. Cerlp, W. L. Jobn- 


A Y; 
R. W. Lipscomb, J. S. Walker, W. L. C 
tower, John Eaton, R. L. Walker, E. R. Gro; N. 
Smith, J. H. McCauley, H. Spruce, M. J. Madden, J. H. 
Cartright, H. J. Wichus, W. H. Watson, R. L. Bailey, 
II. B. Terrell, 33 Pontotoc Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Industrial Peace in Colorado. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Colorado's industrial dificul- 
ties have in times past occupied much space in the newspapers 
and magazines of this country and have furnished material for 
debate in this House. 

I am glad to be in a position to report to this distinguished 
body that industrial conditions in Colorado have undergone a 
most important change. Arbitration and mutual accommodation 
nre being more and more widely recognized as the proper meth- 
ods of adjusting differences of opinion concerning wages, hours 
of labor, and working conditions. 

Much has been accomplished and much remains to be done. 
Our workers are employed, the industries of our Commonwealth 
were never more prosperous, and peace and happiness prevail 
throughout the Centennial State. 

I trust it will never again become necessary to parade Colo- 
rado's industrial difficulties across the first pages of the news- 
papers of this country. I trust that never again will a Colo- 
rado employer refuse to grant his employees the right to organize 
for the purpose of bettering their conditions, and I trust we 
will never again hear of a Colorado employer who will refuse 
to sit at the council table with the representatives of his men 
for the purpose of adjusting their differences. 

This much by way of introduction, Mr. Speaker. I now 
want to submit to the House two interesting documents in re- 
lation to industrial conditions in Colorado, The first is an 
editorial from the Denver Labor Bulletin, one of the best-edited 
labor papers in the United States. It calls attention to a speech 
delivered by Hon. Wayne C. Williams, of the Colorado Indus- 
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trial Commission, before the National Convention of Industrial 
and Labor Commissioners of the United States in Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 26, 1916. The second document is a stenographie 
report of Mr. Williams’s remarks. 

Mr. Williams is one of the forward-looking young men of 
the West, and as a member of the Colorado Commission on 
Industrial Relations he has done much to bring employer and 
employed into a close aud harmonious fellowship. 

The editorial from the Bulletin is as follows: 


OPERATION OF NEW COLORADO INDUSTRIAL LAW. 


Attention of the Bulletin's large family of readers is directed to the 
able h, peblishes elsewhere in this issue, delivered Wednesduy at 
Colam bus, Ohio, by Wayne C. Williams, of the Colorado Industrial 
Commission, before the National Convention of. Industrial and Labor 
Commissioners of the United States. Do not pa its length to deter 
yes from reading every line of it. Mr. Williams gives, in his usual 

telligent way, a comprehensive review of the Colorado law as it has 
operated in this State since August 1, 1915. Organized labor people, 
and all those concerned or interested in industrial development of 
States and Nation, will learn much of benefit by a careful reading of 
this address. Manz who have hitherto had a faulty or indefinite 
knowledge of the Colorado law will gain a better understanding of its 
merits through Mr. Williams's address. 

He tells how “compulsory investigation,” as distinguished from 
“compulsory arbitration” of industrial disputes, has served to bring 
a large measure of peace among employers and employees, how strikes 
and lockouts are averted, and how the law of collective bargaining is 
actually made effective under the Colorado law. 

This is the most comprehensive and intellectual explanation of what 
has become known as the Colorado industrial plan“ yet given to the 


public, and we are sure every reader of the Bulletin, as well as others 


nterested in this great problem, will feel under obligations to Mr. 
Williams for this enlightenment. i 

A splendid tribute is paid the organized workers of Colorado, which 
indirectly applies to trade-unionists throughout the Nation, when Mr. 
Williams, speaking for the commission, declares they have compli 
unfailingly with both the spirit and letter of the law. ` He has foun 
the organizations of labor, officers, and members ready and willing to 
cooperate with the commission in bringing about industrial peace and 
establishment of industria: justice in Colorado. 

A very interesting as well as instructive featnre of the address will 
be found where the commissioner cites the criticisms made to the law 
on the part of both employee and employer, and then replies to them 
categorically, thus giving just the information most desired. 

Mr Williams has told his fellow commissioners of other States what 
those of ns iiving in Colorado know, that the law is being administered 
without special favoritism to either labor or capital, employee or em- 
ployer, and with the single purpose of giving all parties at interest a 
square and fair deal. 


Mr. Williams’s speech, as delivered before the National Con- 
vention of Industrial and Labor Commissioners at Columbus, 
Ohio, is as follows: 


The one . internal problem confronting the Federal 
Government and the 48 States 1s presented by the disputes between 
employers and employees. It involves the reconciliation of the hitherto 
conflicting interests of capital and labor. It is the most important, the 
most fundamental, and the most vexing problem that has ever con- 
fronted public officials and the citizenship of a State. It is closely 
analogous to the one overshadowing international problem, which is 
reconciliation of the conflicting interests of sovereign nations, the 
establishment of world peace, the institution of an international tri- 
bunal of justice to do away with war. 

To the former problem, the one involving industrial peace in this 
Nation, the State of Colorado offers a new solution, and invites her 
47 sister States and the Federal Government to consider the law and 
the methods and recommendations that are being worked out under 
that law as offering a new solution for this difficult problem, and we 
invite the attention of the Nation and the patient, sympathetic con- 
sideration of all thoughtful American citizens to the operation of 
this law as developments are made under St. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE. 


The bitter industrial strife in Colorado caused thinking men to see 
that the State, representing society in its organized form, was— : 

1. A necessary party in all industrial disputes. 

2. That the State must, by some constructive method, enter into and 
handle the disputes before they spread beyond legal restraint into the 
arena of warfare. 
To those who say that the State has no right to participate in in- 
dustrial troubles and that it is too large an extension of the functions 
of government, I answer that 8 is foreclosed; that it is too 
late to discuss academically the functions of the State; that the State 
always has been a party and always has interfered with industrial dis- 
putes, but usually too late to accomplish anything. Every American 
citizen is familiar with the usual course of a strike. It begins with 
the walkout; it lingers through the early stages; it assumes an angry 
mood when nonunion workers are 3 t in; and then, too often, it 
results in violence and disorder, when the passions of men are aroused 
and bitter hatred has taken the place of calm 8 
The State stands idly by with folded hands awaiting the gathering 
storm clouds, until warfare is actually threatened or breaks out. Then 
the State gets into the controversy; troops are called out; guns are 
brought into use; there is bloodshed, death, more bitterness, charges 
and countercharges, suspicions, and the seeds are sown for future indus- 
trial discontent. Now, if the State is gomg to get into the contro- 
versy at all, why not get in earlier? hy not enter the dispute at 
the beginning instead of at the end? This is the practical question 
which the lawmakers of Colorado faced. 

COLORADO BLAZES THE WAY. 

Colorado is the first State in the Union to follow the Canadian law 
and to Rie for compulsory investigation of Industrial disputes and 
to prohibit both aides from participating in either a strike or lockout 
until that investigation has been finished. It Is interesting to note 
that this principle is the same one that has been embodied in the 
peace treaties prepared by William J. Bryan, while Secretary of State, 
and adopted by the United States and 30 other nations of the world. 
These treaties provide for a compulsory public investigation of the 
points in dispute between the nations and for a waiting period during 
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that investigation in which neither nation shall prepare for war,- or- 


in war. 

hus we see a further analogy between capital and labor and the dis- 
putes between nations. The plan and principle involved in this Colo- 
yado act is working so wel: that I predict the same principle will work 
when applied under the Bryan peace treaties. This method may not 
always work, it may break down here and there, but in the main it 
will work well; it ‘s based upon sound psychology and good common 
sense and upon a practical realization of the facts of life and the way 
in which men do things. 

This law embodies certain fundamental principles which it will be 
well to state. These principles make clear the working theory of the 
Jaw and have furnished the motive for its enactment and the adminis- 
tration of the law itself brings out in clear Nght the actual operation of 
these principles. 


en, 


HOW THE LAW OPERATES. 


In brief, the law operates in the following manner: The employees 
of a manufacturing plant desire a raise in wages or shorter bours, 
Under the old system they could or would not give a notice to their 
employer as they might desire. They could go on a strike without a 
warning and they could be locked out without any ey There 
was no cential body to appeal to, no one to investigate the mte or 
find out the actual merits; there were charges and counter S, 
rumors und accucation, and more or less chaos and anarchy generally ; 
the pan tied up, the men idle, and their families suffering, bitter- 
ness increasing every hour; importation of strike breakers, disorder, and 
often terrible consequences. This is not the history of every strike, but 
of many strikes 


Under the operation of the Colorado Jaw the first step is for the em- 
ployees to notify the employer of any change of wages or hours which 
hey desire. This is made in writing and a copy goes to the employer 
and to the commission. The notice is for 30 s under the statute, 
during which riod the commission may permit the two sides to 
privately negotiate with each otber, or, if they do not want to do so, 
the commission will Pet them together and endeavor informally to 
adjust the dispute. If these informal efforts fail, the commission may, 
upon its own motion or upon request of either side, or both sides, start 
a formal investigation. 

The investigation is held, witnesses are subpenaed and put under 
oath, complete and exhaustive testimony is taken as of all matters in 
dispute. hen the investigation is complete the commission makes its 
findings. These findings, or the award, as it is called, are not binding 
upon either side, althou h either or both sides may accept the findings, 
either before the invectigntion begins or at its conclusion, in which 
event the award is binding. : 


BOTH SIDES ARB RESTRAINED. 


The only restraint upon the two sides is that prior to and during the 
investigation the ener can not Jock his men out and the men can 
not go on a strike. e status quo is preserved; the men must remain 
at work at the usual scale of hours and wages until the commission 
makes its findings. After the findings have been made either side is 
free to do as it chooses. 

old weapons of industrial warfare may be resorted to; there 
may be strikes and lockouts, or any other legal act along lines of force 
e coercion. * a 5 1 bent 
us we see how w operates, and we n to understand the 
significance of a restraining period of this character. The first object 
and result of such a law is that it provides a cooling-off prion in 
2 bora ador = an Mee adn to atoa panty, and precipi ons 
action 0 nk over ca e respons ve possibili- 
Hee cee 3 a k Ai 2d * $ 
asty an oughtless action has never helped any cause; it has 
never moved America or her institutions forward one inch; it will never 
aid the cause of industrial peace. 


COMPELS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


The second object and result of the operation of this law is to.com- 
pel collective bargaining. Nearly every modern thinker on industrial 
and social topics indorses the theory and principle of collective bar- 

ining. It is a practical, wise, and efficient measure of promoting 

dustrial peace and justice. It is urged by 5 magazines, 
and thinkers generally as being the ultimate hope of all those mh 5 long 
for ale ea peace, as being fair and just as between employer and 
employee. 

s law compels the very thing that is declared to be so desirable; 
it brings the parties together, compels them to sit down face to face, 
to look each other in the eye and talk over their differences. The re- 
sult of this is to cool both sides down and to eliminate a large number 
of the points of dispute and-misunderstanding. I am prone to believe 
that one-half of all disputes between men could be amicably settled if 
both sides met face to face and talked things over. I have been inter- 
ested and am to see the number of misunderstandings that exist 
between employer and employee when there exists no way of compel- 
ling them to talk things over together. It is collective bargaining, too, 
in e senap taas fae employer or — in a group — elther the 
employees of a single plant grou ogether or the employees in an 
entire craft to be dealt with together. 85 

POWER TO ASCERTAIN FACTS. 

The third object and valuable result of this law is that it provides 
for a public body with power to ascertain the facts of any industrial 
eontroversy. This lack of some authoritative body to ascertain the 
exact facts of a controversy has been admitted on all sides to be a 
serious handicap to a clear understanding of the issues in any industrial 
dispute. Each side has usually contented itself by issning bulletins 
and charges, stating its own side of the controversy. 

The public has not known what the facts were, and every man has 
read those facts which suited his own prejudices and has shut his eyes 
to the other side. The commission has power to subpena witnesses and 
poe them under oath, and it exercises this power; it has power to go 
nto the accounts and books of the 3 and the employee; to in- 
quire into the cost of living, cost of production, state of the market, 
the effect of freight rates, and every other factor which enters into the 
question of wages and hours. There are no limits to the commission's 
power to get at the real facts. 

The fourth and final valuable result from this law Is that the facts 
when once gathered by an authoritative and impartial public body are 
pren to the public, and there results the widest publicity of all the 
acts bearing upon the controversy. The 8 is informed as to the 
terms of the dispute and the conclusions of an impartial body as to the 
merits of that dispute. Publicity is given to the findings of the com- 
mission, and it remains then for public opinion to do its work and to 


compel both sides to adjust themselves to the award which the com- 
mission found to be just. 


NO TECHNICALITIES ALLOWED. 


In the operation of the law certain rules of procedure have been 
developed which reflect certain angles of the whole labor question, and 
8 — it would be well to stats here. These rules are, in brief, as 
‘ollows : 

1. No technical rules of procedure are ever followed or 
The statute provides for a liberal construction and opera 
terms and the commission firmly insists upon this. 

2. No technical form of notice is ever required. It is sufficient if 
a eee notice to each side that the commission is about to 
nyes e. 

3. The commission may not walt for one of the warring parties to 
invoke its powers of investigation, but may voluntarily, upon its own 
motion, investigate and invoke its own powers. 

4. Employees may appear and bargain through a union if they so 
desire, and the union may appear before the commission as the rep- 
resentatives of the employees. Employers may appear by agent or 
attorney or — he, an employers’ association, if they so desire. Both 
kinds of organizations have appeared before the commission. While the 
law of 88 er and employee and seems to contemplate a dis- 
pute between a soe paar and its employees, and while in the last 
analysis each finding of the commission is a finding as to each plant 
or company, rt employees may appear through a union ana the cm- 
ployer through his association. It sometimes happens, too, as a matter 
of practical cooperation, that the employees in a dozen plants are all 
in a union, and that the heads of the dozen plants are all in an asso- 
ciation of ae and the operation of collective bargaining is 
widened in such a case, t 

; THIRTY-DAY NOTICE EXPLAINED. 

5. The law limits the 30 days’ notice exclusively to wages and hours, 
and if the dispute is over some craft or trade question and does not 
involve wages or hours, it has been ruled that the 30 days’ notice need 
not be given; therefore employees could strike on any question except 


rmitted. 
on of its 


that of wa, or hours and not give 30 days’ notice, with this one ex- 
ception and qualification: That in case of any industrial dispute in- 
volving any sort of a question, if the commission starts an investigation 


(even if no 30 notice is required), there can be no strike or lock- 
out during that investigation. This rule is a wise one and prevents 
many disputes from reaching a serious stage. 

6. Some informal pleadings are permitted, such as a motion to strike, 
or in relation to special appearances for the Lig agg of quashing the 
proceedings. Any such motion as may challenge the jurisdiction of the 
commission will entertained, and the commission will in every case 
first consider and decide the question of its jurisdiction and of its right 
to p . If it determines that it has no jurisdiction, the case ends 
there; if jurisdiction is taken, the investigation proceeds. But while 
informal p meee are permitted, wy are never allowed to control the 
commission, in the sense that mere pleadings can determine the status 
of the parties before the commission or determine the result of the 
co! on’s hearings. If the pleadings assist in the preliminary and 
informal questions which first arise, they are permi , otherwise the 
commission does not specially regard them. In other words, the ad- 
jective Jaw, as lawyers call it, which is the law which relates to pro- 
cedure, never controls the fundamental rights of the parties before the 
commission, 

EACH DISPUTE CONSIDERED SEPARATE. 


7. The commission has no one set mode of procedure which is fol- 
lowed in every case. While the general lines of the procedure are very 
much the same, and while some general modes of operation are ap- 
parent in various disputes the commission has adjusted, yet the com- 
mission finds that each dispute must stand on its own basis and be 
determined by the particular conditions which arise in that particular 
dispute, The commission does not begin its intercession in a dispute 
by a firm show of authority if it can be avoided. It intercedes with 
each side as a friend and a well-wisher; it stands for the best Interest 
of society as a whole; it commences informally ; and throughout all its 
proceedings it acts on the theory that its use should be of two- 
thirds diplomacy and one-third 3 en a notice is recelved 
by the co on the Erst step is to get in touch with both sides and 
find out what has been done or is being done toward negotiations. If 
the two sides are in touch with each other and are negotiating, the 
commission stands aloof and watches negotiations. If the two sides are 
not negotiating, the commission calls them into conference and en- 
deavors to start negotiations. It is sometimes the best policy to call 
both sides in at the same time before the commission; in other cases 
it is the best policy to call in each side separately. Often more can be 
accomplished by working with the opposing sides in’ private conference 
than can be accomplished with them together, If there is any t 
bistory or ancient bitterness, it is sometimes better to allow ese 
differences to be thoroughly talked out before the two sides settle down 
to the actual consideration of the terms of a constructive agreement. 


ONLY ONE STRIKE UNDER LAW. 


A summary of the industrial disputes before the commission shows 
the following: 

The total number of complaints formally presented to the commis- 
sion from 3 1915, to May, 1916, was 44; the total number of 
these cases settled was 37; total number still pending before the com- 
mission, 7; total number of impending strikes definitely prevented, 6; 
estimated number of informal complaints of industrial matters, 25. 
From one viewpoint it may be said that the whole 37 industrial mat- 
ters settled by the commission or presented to it might have resulted 
in strikes, but, of course, some of them would undoubtedly have been 
settled without strikes. In the 6 cases specifically mentioned, strikes- 
were actually averted, and the situation had become so acute that the 
intercession of the commission became absolutely necessary. There 
has been but one actual strike since the new law went into effect, and 
this occurred after the commission had concluded its formal investi- 

tion and the men had a right to strike under the law. This strike 

sted about one week, was not marked by any violence whatever, and 
was A on substantially the terms defined by the commission in its 
awa 
PROHIBITION is A FACTOR. 

Among the crafts represented in these disputes before the commis- 
sion were cracker makers, tailors, barbers, machinists, painters, mal- 
sters, bill posters, smeltermen, dry goods clerks, brewers, street-car 
men, carpenters, sheet-metal workers, railroad men, sign inters, coal 
for ah granite cutters, cigar makers, horseshoers, garment makers, and 

cklayers. - 
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A review of the work of the commission would be inad te if I 
did not mention the part prohibition has played in aiding industrial 
peace. Prohibition is proving a great success in Colorado and the 
absence of the saloons is an important factor in preventing violence at 
the time of a strike. This is particularly miarkod where fo: ers, 
such as the Leadville smeltermen, are involved. 

I believe profoundly that this law will work to the advantage of 
labor and of capital, and that it will bring a larger measure of indus- 
trial peace than our State or any other State has hitherto enjoyed. It 
may not solve the whoie problem of industrial disputes or eliminate 
all strikes, but it will tend to solve the problem, it will lesson the 
ee of strikes, and it is at the very least a step in the right direc- 

on. 

LABOR UNIONS OBEY THE LAW. 


The labor unions of Colorado generally haye obeyed the law without 
question. Their painstaki care to comply with every provision has 
Deen a source of gratification to the commission and been a fine 
example of the best type of American citizenship in its obedience to 
law. No one could have witnessed the general conformity of the trade- 
unions in Coforado to this new industrial law, and say that labor unions 
do not obey the law. The State Federation of Labor has sent out a 
letter of instructions to every union affilinted with that organization, 
notifying them of the steps necessary to conform to the law, and urg- 

them to keep within the law in disputes. 

1 belleve that the great majority of laboring men in Colorado have 
come to see 1 e great advantage this law brings. There are 
some individual labor ieaders who have not yet indorsed the law nor 
the principles behind it; some of them are in a mood to be convinced, 
but have not accepted it, fearing that it is some new and strange con- 
trivance designed by the selfish power of capitalists to destroy labor. 

Of course, the law is nothing of the sort, and its actual operation is 
— 47 7 dissipating this idea. The objections offered to the law are 

ene: 


Se: 

That the law abridges and restrains the right to strike and that any 
2 form of compulsion so called, is un-American and is a form of 
slavery. 

EFFECT IN LABOR STRIKES. 

The law does not restrain the right to strike. Considered from one 
viewpoint, It does restrain this right In a Umited and temporary man- 
ner, and by this means it prevents sudden violence and promotes peace- 
ful negotiations: it also restrains the right to lock out workingmen, It 
prevents the employer from eutting wages and lengthening hours and 
discharging bis men while the dispute is in progress. 

From another viewpoint, the law does nót restrain strikes. Suppose 
a group of men on Aor 26, who work for a common employer, meet to 
discuss and formulate demands for higher wages, and suppose it is 
urged that they go on a strike May Some one suggests that it 
would be better to postpone the strike one month, or until June 1, and 
that this date complies with a law requiring 80 days’ notice, Suppose 
the hase geo actually agreed to comply with this law, and did so by 
giving he 80 days’ notice, This Is a concrete example of bow the law 
opera Can it be said that such action and such continuance of work 
amount to slavery? The empioyees have . the time at 
which they will put their demands into effect. bey have merely post- 
ot the resort to force in the bope that force will not be necessary, 

he employer knows that their right to strike has not been taken awa 
from them and that back of ther demands Is this potential right whi 
may be exercised. 


NO ELEMENT OF SLAVERY. 


Often the knowledge of this potential right to strike is of more value 
to workingmen than the actual resort to the strike itself. The publie 
has an interest in the matter and has a right to demand that all peace- 
ful means be exhausted before the strike or lockout is resorted to. If 
this be slavery, then we must find a new meaning for that term. It 
does not comprehend a single clement of ory 

Very often trade agreements provide for a 30 days’ notice before go- 
ing on a strike, which would bring about compulsory work just as truly 
and effectively as this law brings about compulsory work. The only 
compulsory labor the American nation recognizes or ever will recognize 
is a compulsory labor im noon every man, based upon the Divine 
law that man shall earn his bread in the sweat of bis brow. 

It is not surprising that some employers or employees chafe under the 
restraint of compulsion. The two forces of capital and labor have been 
almost sovereign in their power. Public officials have been afraid to 
deal with them. They have been allowed to work ont their own indus- 
trial disputes, but both of these powerful and valuable forces in Ameri- 
can life must be brought under complete restraint of law. 


DEPRIVED OF NO RIGHTS. 


Another objection has been that the law interferes with the power of 
the union to collectively bargain and make its own terms. there are 
three answers to this objection : 

a) The commission never uses its own 


wer to compel the two sides 
to rgan together if they themselves 


voluntarily get together and 


rgain. 

(b) The right to independent bargaining collectively is not absolutely 
taken away from either employer or employee; it is only temporarily 
withheld while the commission investigates, 

(e) The one thing the commission does is to actually compel both 
sides to bargain collectively ; It enforces and compels the exercise of the 
very right that some labor leaders say has been taken away by the law. 
Thos their objection ts refuted by the very terms of the ue itself. 
When we reflect that in so poy A instances employers have refused to 
treat with their employees or with labor unions and have said, “ there is 
nothing te arbitrate,” we must certainly admit that if there was any- 

-thing labor needed it was this law, which compels employers to arbitrate, 
at least to the extent of bargaining collectively before the commission 
If the law provided for compulsory arbitration. then, indeed, could men 
say that it provided a form of compulsion, which took away the right 
of independent bargaining. but the law does not do this, the findings of 
the commission are not wang unless both sides choose to accept them 
and make them so. The findings of the commission are merely per- 


suasive. 
AS TO IMPORTING STRIKE BREAKERS. 

The other objection made to the law is that it will operate in favor of 
the employer by enabling him to bring in strike breakers during the 
waiting period and bold them in readiness for an anticipated strike. 
The best answer to this objection is that the law has not .worked that 
way. On the contrary, it has worked the very te. It has done 
more to keep working men in their jobs than anything else could have 
done, The conferences before the commission tend to draw the parties 


together, not apart, and in all of the disputes which have occurred not 
one em loyer has sought to offend the commission or disre; the spirit 
of the law by oringing in strike breakers. But there ts, my opinion, 
a better answer to this objection, which is that there was nothing 
which prevented an employer from brin in strike breakers before the 
law was passed. The situation of the laboring man who has a is no 
worse now than it was before; on the contrary, it is better. It is idle 
to say that an employer might bring in strike breakers durin the 
30-day waiting period provided by the law, when, as a matter of fact, 
= peer bring them in at any time preceding the 30-day period under 
e law. 
RIGHT TO EXAMINE BOOKS. 


Some Colorado employers have urged objections against the law. 
Their chief objection has come from the fact that the law gives the 
commission the . 5 to examine their books to determine in any given 
dispute whether they are making such a reasonable profit as affords 
just grounds for an increase in wages. But without such power the 
commission could never pass upon a wage dispute. 

The question of whether or not the Colorado commission will be a 
fair commission is an individual and personal question with that com- 
mission, dependent upon their own personal prejudices, sense of fair 
dealing, and of obligation to their State. Lf any man be disposed to 
criticize, we ask that judgment be withheld while we do our utmost to 
work out this great problem. : 

Speaking ás I know I do for my colleagues and myself, T declare 
that we are an impartial commission, and that we stand squarely be- 
tween the opposing sides in every dispute; that we have a high sense 
of obligation and duty to the State of Colorado; that we seek to deal 
only with fairness and justice, and we have a — and honorabie 
ideal which inspires in us the ambition to promote industrial peace. 


MAKES FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 


There can be no higher ideal for any man than that he desire peace. 
Peace with justice, nd it must be forever true that what is right and 
what is fair can better be determined by the peaceful processes of 
friendly, calm, and reasonable negatintlons than by the bitter processes 
of hate, strife, and industrial warfare. 

Workingmen and employers hare lost more by the bitter clash of 
warfare than they have gained. Both sides will gain far more in the 
future by reasonable mediation and friendly conciliation through an 
industrial commission than they can ever n by the strike or by the 
lockout. In any individual dispute one side or the other may feel that 
they have not secured by bargaining as much as they would have se- 
cured by force and coercion. They are probably mistaken, but even if 
they be a in the, long run they will secure more by bargaluing than 
they will by force. 

Is it too much to expect that we are entering upon a new industrial 
e both in my beloved State of Colorado and in every State of this 
Union? I think all signs point toward a new, a better, a fairer condi- 
tion in industry. I believe that all hopes and aspirations of men are 
toward peace; not a peace of mere weakness and negative, but a con- 
structive peace, a peace of mutual self-respect and esteem; a peace 
based upon fairness and justice, and a clear recognition of the superior 
—.— of resorting to reason rather than force for the settlement of all 

utes, 
DAWN OF A BRIGHTER DAY. 

I look to a future day when all o) ng parties in industrial dis- 
putes in all of the States of this Union and in the Nation will come 
with their grievances into a common council chamber to adjust and 
settle every controversy by the process of peaceful negotiation, and I 
look to see the nations of the world arise from this horrible nightmare 
of war and turn toward each other in a new spirit of friendliness, self- 
respect. and fairness and form and meat. in a common council in a 
league of world nations to enforce peace, where there will be compulso 
investigation of every international dispute, and public opinion behi 
the findings of the court will compel the opposing nations to accepi the 
award made by this 8 of man. Can we ask for any higher 
ideal or seek any nobler ambition than to do our part in hastening the 
arrival of such a day. May God grant that such a day will speedily 
come. 


A Lesson for Socialists. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Iy tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, on this, the 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Owen, I insert in the Cos- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconb, under leave granted to me, an account of 
Owen’s effort to found a cooperative commonwealth at New 
Harmony, Ind., with the lesson to be learned from that experi- 
ment. : 

Writing some time since in the London Daily Telegraph, a 
granddaughter of Owen said: 

“ Strenuous as our efforts have been—efforts extending over 
four generations—the experiment at New Harmony was a dead 
failure, although no more favorable circumstances could be 
secured than those which obtained in our community. My 
grandfather had an income of £40,000 a year, and he spent the 
whole of his fortune on his experiments, dying without a pound 
in his pocket. Thus the village was entirely free from debt, and 
money stress could be avolded. My grandfather was a noted 
administrator, the spot was exceedingly well chosen, for the 
village had been well built and planted by its former German 
owners. The surrounding lands were vast and exceptionally 
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fertile. There was water power and an exit via the Wabash, 
Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers. Nevertheless, an experiment 
begun under these favorable auspices failed in three short years. 
As the father of cooperation Robert Owen succeeded well; when 
he shared his fortune equally with his neighbors both he and 
many of his neighbors came to grief, because only the noblest 
among them were willing to work efficiently when the pressure 
of daily need was removed. 

This is instructive; but it is well to bear in mind that the 
experiment was not a socialistic one, except in the earlier sense 
of the word Socialism, in which it is not opposed to individual- 
ism. Robert Owen’s adventure was one of voluntary coopera- 
tion, and it failed because the character of his colleagues was 
below the standard necessary for the work. When the stress 
of competition in its most urgent form was removed they ceased 
to labor effectively. This defect of character, which stands in 
the way of all cooperative effort, is one which the progress of 
mankind will tend to cure. It is just the opposite with Social- 
ism, i. e., politically compelled cooperation. As men advance 
in character they will be less and less disposed to yield to this. 
Working in State harness, with the bureaucrat holding the reins 
and the whip, will be felt to be more intolerable the higher the 
level of character attained by men and women. Devotion to 
one’s fellows, which is the spontaneous outcome of sympathetic 
feeling, is one thing. The forced reduction of the individual 
to the rôle of a cell in the so-called ‘social organism’ is an- 
other and a very different one. The former means freedom 
and virtue; the latter slavery and ejection from the moral 
sphere. 

“Tt is necessary to insist on this, as some of our statesmen, 
while ostensibly opposing Socialism, are confusing the issue on 
this point, probably because they know no better. In an ad- 
dress on ‘ Labor and Socialism,’ at South Shields, Sir William 
Robson, K. ©., M. P., the solicitor general, said: 

“ He did not wish to say a word grin the motives of the Socialists, 
for these motives were pure and noble, but they had to look also at the 
methods by which the motive was to be realized. The aims of So- 
elalism were vey high; it promised nothing less than the abolition of 

raed and of nequality. That was a fine program; he was all for 
t, if they could carry it out. There had been nothing better in point 
of aim and motive put before the working classes than the introduc- 
tion of Christianity itself, because Christianity came before them with 
a promise of a great social reconstruction. But there was a rather 
awkward obstacle in the way of social reconstruction on a Christian 
basis, and it was that Christian reconstruction of society must be 
preceded and founded on a great moral reconstruction of our own 
nature. Now, Socialism did not recognize that obstacle; Scztalism 
was prepared to put in force a scheme of social reconstruction Just as 
difficult as any scheme of reconstruction based on the Sermon on the 
Mount, It did not tell us to wait till we were fit for it. 

“Now this, it appears to us, is based on an entire miscon- 
ception. The regimentation of socialism does not presuppose 
any such moral qualities in those who are submitted to it as 
Sir Williain Robson imagines. On the contrary, it is individ- 
ualistic cooperation for which those qualities are required; and 
the possibilities of individualism at any given time are limited 
by the then existing limitation of those qualities. With moral 
progress, and the consequent decline of invasive conduct and 
the growth of the spirit of justice, the amount of government 
permitted by individualism would grow less and less to the 
point of evanescence,” 

In an article on “ New harmony,” J. B. Barnhill, editor of 
the American Anti-Socialist, of Washington, D. C., says: 


Arthur Young was well inspired when he said: “Give a man the 
secure possession of a rock and he will turn it into a garden.” But 
Young did not tell the whole truth. All experience proves that the 
surest way to turn a garden into a desert is to make possession inse- 
eure, to substitute community interest for private interest, community 
property for private property, community profits for private profits, 
community enterprise for private enterprise. 

Socialism has over and over again taken some of the finest garden 
spots in the world and turned em into deserts. Ruskin Colony in 
Tennessee, New Australia in Paraguay, Topolobampo, and a score of 


other such pathetic failures will occur to every student of this subject. 


But the pus and most instructive of such failures was at New 
Harmony, Ind. Here Robert Owen, father of ex-Congressman Robert 
Dale Owen, sank a princely fortune, amounting to an annua! income of 
$200,000, in a vain effort to supplant the competitive system with the 
cooperative commonwealth.” ying penniless, he left a priceless 
— 7557 in the record of that great al experiment at New Harmony, 
which teaches us that the doctrine that you can found a society where 
competition does not exist is a delusion, and that the effort to realize 
such a sonety must necessarily result in failure. 

Individualism makes the desert blossom as the rose. Socialism would 
turn every garden into a desert, 

Hon. A. J. Balfour, late Prime Minister of England, recently said: 

“I say that a community based upon the perfectly impossible scheme 
proposed by the Socialists—-the scheme, I mean, which substitutes, for 
the individual enterprise, energy, and self-sacrifice, which are the very 
roots of industrial prosperity, the bureaucratic arrangement of every 
man's life and every man’s industry and er. man's earnings—I say 
that that ideal is one which not only will bring disaster upon the 
— 9 À generation, but which will absolutely ruin, as 1 think, the 
whole future of the community. 

* * „ * * * . 


“ It is upon the productive capacity, the inventiveness, the enterprise, 
the knowledge, the readiness to run risks, and to bear the result of risks 
when * go wrong; it is on this that a great community depends, and 

0 


on this alone for the wealth it can use.“ 


Tribute to a Post Office Key. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reconrp by inserting two letters from 
my constituent and friend, Hon. John H. Caldwell, of Mammoth 
Spring, Ark., both of which are published in the Lyceum World 
of February, 1916. 

One letter is a tribute to a post-office key. The other letter is 
written to the Lyceum World in explanation of the first. ‘This 
tribute to the post-oflice key is a splendid composition, full of the 
high sentiment of loyalty, and I believe will be of interest to 
the membership of the House and the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The letters are as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO A POST-OFVICE KEY, 

To My Dear KEY: Thou hast been a true, tried, and trusted com- 

nion. Yea, thou hast been more than this. Thou hast been n conti- 
dant and custodian of the richest treasures of my every secret. There- 
fore, as I part with thee my soul aches at the grave of our associa- 
tions. To suirender thee after these many years of continued conti 
dential and friendly intercourse is like tearing the heartstrings from 
the breast of a defenseless infant. 

Friends I have had and friends I have lost. Enemies have knifed 
me with double-edged weapons and stung the very fabric of my ten- 
derest sensitiveness withcut remorse. My frame has shaken before 
their assaults of cyclonic fury while the cunning darts from the merci- 
less arrows of the scornful have pierced me through, But, amid tears 
of sorrow and of joy thou hast remained unflinchingly and doyally by 
be yes Through the storms of rage and the quietude of peacefulness 
alike, thou hast recognized no superior, made no distinction, nor shown 
any preference be garry me, but stood wherever | stood and moved 
wherever I moved, and without a murmur calmly lay down upon my 
pillow, whether soft or stone, never forsaking, never complaining. 
Although other companions velned with red blood beating to the tune 
of living heart throbs have passed me by unnoticed in the busy stress 
of life, although excitement has surrounded thee and at times fairly 
paralyzed thee, yet through it all thou hast steadfastly clung to me 
with a fidelity surpassing all buman understanding. 


Thou hast wept with me and laughed in my joy. 
Secrets denied the gods thou dost possess. 

Within thy circle no Judas ever trespassed. 

No betrayal is charged against thee. 

For near 14 mileposts of life thou hast traveled with me and lived 
a life thoroughly in keeping with mine, If thou hast accomplished 
nothing else, thou hast proven beyond question one important fact 
overshadowing all others in this world of artificiality and make-believe, 
and that is this: That there Is such a thing as loyalty, true friendship, 
and unselfishness. This alone is inestimable, and the knowledge thereof 
indeed assuring and refreshing beyond exaggeration to despondent souls. 


lence thou hast wrought a good work! 

May thy ashes rest in peace. 

To say less of thee would be ingratitude, 
To say more would be useless 

Theu hast pursued the ordinary channels of life without ambition. 
When contentment found me thot wert satisfied. Then, when ambition 
seized my soul and fired its verry existence to 1 5 attempts Mou 
hast always been near and encouraged me with thy preserice. I assure 
thee that in this lonely world this of itself was more than comforting. 

Dangers have beset me. 
Flowers bave budded for me. 

The sun has shone for me and then the horizon has suddenty 
darkened against me. But, through sunshine and cloud, through beds 
of thorns and strata of atmosphere perfumed with the odor of roses 
blown thou hast remained unforsaking, unshaken, and unaffected, 

The demand that I give thee up now sounds to me like an evocation 
from the tomb. I dislike it. But such it must be. Arise! Con- 

tulations to thy new owner! He need fear no trouble with thee, 
‘or thy sweet and offenseless spirit bears no acquaintance with rebellion 
in its mildest form. 

Thou wouldst be as trusting and confiding in treachery as a child, 
so innocent art thou of such. 

Thon clingest like a leech to whomsoever adopts thee, and that, too, 
without requiring anything in return for that rare loyalty. So un- 
human, 

Thou art a creditor to none, a debtor to all. So unhuman! Collins 
evidentiy was thinking of thee when he said: 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung. 

But I will make — pasts an exception to this rule and offcr herein a 

few words of heartfelt praise during thy life and before our required 


separation. I heartily recommend thee to thy new possessor, and can 
say. withont the least equivocation, that he will find thee a master in 
loyalty and purity. 
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ted associations 


For after these many years of placid and unin’ 
illness, 


throngh joy and grief, through health and meckness 
and stubbornness, th pain and pleasure, fear and thou 
hast certainly exemplified the noble character the poet when 
he inquired: 
Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side, 
n the cause of mankind, if our creeds ? 
Shall I give the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not at the same altar with me? 


Moore’s melodies sound sweeter and more comprehensive now to me 
since we met. And now, as I bid thee farewell, remember, “ Within 
this wall of flesh there is a soul counts thee her creditor.” 

JoHN H. CALDWELL. 


MAMMOTH SPRING, ARK., 
January 26, 1916. 
Tus LYCEUM WORLD, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
GENTLEMEN : More than 14 
the post office in this small 


ears ago I rented a small lock box in 


Jage and carried the key to same until 
recently when I had to obtain a larger box to accommodate my mail. 
In doing so. the necessity arose wherein I had — — op and part 
with that small piece of metal, which had been constantly by my side 
in this city of the d the joy houses of the country, the gardens of 

leasure around whose fountains all drink who may, and also with me 
trials of criminals and which bad never, never forsaken me, nor 
betrayed me, nor complained. Sickness bad seized me, and though 
frail and at times weak from the ravages of disease, remembered 
that it had been a companion through it all and the strangeness of 
the matter dawned on me with considerable 8 T had to confess, 
that with ali our faith in mankind, no buman 
nor ever would be, as loyal and trustworthy. 
feelingless, these thoughts 
satisfaction it gave me, 1 


honor is mine, and whatever pleasure such might afo ou. vou are 
— 5 than welcome to it. I beg your pardon for and 
remain 

Yours, very truly, JoHN H. CALDWELL. 


Speech Delivered by Hon. Wm. Elza Williams at the Demo- 
cratie State Convention in Illinois, April 21, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered 
by Hon. Wat. Erza Wrti1aMs at the Democratic State conven- 
tion in Ilinois on the 21st day of April, this year. 

The speech is as follows: 

SV'ARCH OF HON. WA. ELZA WILLIAMS AT THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CON- 
VENTION IN ILLINOIS, 

Gentlemen of the convention, a committee representing the 
State organization called on me at 12 o'clock to-day and kindly 
invited me to address this convention. Before that time I had 
not anticipated making a formal speech. I thank the committee 
and the convention for this opportunity to address the assem- 
bled representatives of the Democracy of the great State of 
Illinois, and to acknowledge a debt of gratitude which I owe 
my party. Four years ago I was nominated for Congressman at 
Large on the Democratic State ticket, when sailing was easy. 
Two years later I was again honored with the nomination, and 
elected in the face of an adverse Republican majority, when 
the rest of my ticket went down to defeat. Yes; I am under 
obligation to the Democratie Party, and feel it my duty, though 
others may falter, to stand for my party under adverse as well 
as under favorable conditions. I am not a fair-weather Demo- 
crat, I have not walted to see what the prospects for election 
are before determining to become a candidate for governor. I 
am going in swimming, water warm or cold. [Applause.] 

In what I say I shall confine my remarks to national issues, 
along which lines I am familiar, and in which you are more 
interested. I know some expect me to discuss State politics 
and say something sensational about the State administration. 
In this they will be disappointed. I do not know whether I will 
be in the attitude of a private citizen in the ranks or at the 
head of your State ticket, but in whatever capacity I may be 
found in the approaching campaign, I intend to so conduct my 
campaign for the nomination that I can without embarrassment 
to myself or my party defend the administration of Gov. Dunne. 
[Applanse.] I do not believe in fighting Democrats. I believe 
in reserving your ammunition for the enemy, nud not expending 
it on your friends. Had this policy been pursued in the past, 
instead of being represented in the United States Senate by a 


defamer of the Democratic Party, who, availing himself of the 
prestige given him by Democratic votes, is now seeking the Re- 
publican nomination for President, we would be represented by 
rated Democrat in the person of Roger C. Sullivan. [Ap- 
plause. 


Except for the very able address of the distinguished chair- 
man of this convention, Mr. Lucey, who has so thoroughly dis- 
cussed national issues, I would go into these questions in 
detail. As it is, I will confine myself to a résumé of conditions 
and issues as they confront us at the threshold of a national 
campaign. The Democratic Party has been in power three 
years, and in that period has enacted more constructive legis- 
lation than had gone on the statute books in a period of 50 
years under Republican rule, These various reforms haye been 
discussed already and need not be elaborated by me. Briefly 
stated, they are: A radical revision of the tariff, currency re- 
form, antitrust laws, parcels post, the income tax, popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators, conservation of natural re- 
sources, and’ preparedness, to which may be added pending 
legislation, almost sure of enactment, including flood control, 
rural credits, the ship-purchase bill, and a nonpartisan tariff 
commission. There is no occasion to amplify arguments in 
vindication of these various measures at this time. 

The Democratic slogan this year will be “peace and pros- 
perity.” We are enjoying an era of prosperity unsurpassed in 
the history of the country. Labor is uniformly employed at 
remunerative wages. Penury and want are driven from the 
American home, and prosperity and plenty abound upon every 
hand. This is due to the wise legislation which we have en- 
acted, to administrative duties well performed, and to peace, 
which, thank God, abides with us [applause], while the rest 
of the civilized world is being consumed in a saturnalia of 
slaughter and carnage and death. It is an easy matter to get 
into trouble; it is sometimes most difficult to keep out. The 
trouble during the last two years has not been to get into war, 
but to keep out of war. We could have been in war easily 
enough, elther in Mexico or in Europe, and would have been 
except for the splendid statesmanship and wise diplomacy of 
Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.J] It has been my proud dis- 
tinction to be in touch with this administration and to be in a 
position to see and observe and participate in all that has been 
done. I have seen the President in action, I know the motive 
that prompts his heart, his unfaltering devotion to his country, 
and his resolute determination to maintain peace at all hazards 
and at every sacrifice save that of national honor. No man can 
know the burdens that have weighed upon his seul, the load 
that he has carried, the sacrifices he has made, the torture of 
mind he has endured, except those who have been in daily 
contact with him. By his devotion and by these sacrifices he 
has endeared himself to the people of this country, and in the 
gratitude of their hearts they will reelect him in te coming 
November election. [Applause.] 

I know that Republican politicians and partisan newspapers 
have criticized our Mexican policy. This, in the yery nature 
of politics, was to be expected. I submit to you that there has 
been but one alternative, and that alternative—peace or war. 
Had the President pursued a different course we would have 
been long ago involved in war with Mexico, and the plains and 
mountain fastnesses of that desolate country would be strewn 
with the bleaching bones of the youth and bloom of American 
manhood. Those who have interests in Mexico and selfish pur- 
poses at heart would have forced the hand of the President 
and compelled intervention before this had it not been for his 
indomitable will and the determined policy of the administra- 
tion to maintain peace. 

The has been great, but we have refrained from in- 
terfering in Mexican affairs, from assuming responsibility for 
the troubles that have wasted that country, until Invasion of 
American soil and the destruction of American life and property 
by a hostile band with whom the Mexican Government is un- 
able to cope, and it was not until our soil was invaded, our 
flag assailed, and American blood spilled that orders were 
issued to our troops to advance; and now that our Army is 
camped on Mexican soll and our flag floats there m trinmph, 
I for one am oppesed to the hauling down of that flag aud the 
withdrawal of American troops until peace and order are re- 
stored throughout that distracted country. [Applanse.] 

For pearly two years conflagration has raged.around the 
globe. All Europe has been engulfed in a cruci, a merciless, a 
monstrous war. Complications have daily arisen involving the 
rights of American citizens and threatening the peace of our 
country. A greater task never devolved on man or fell to the lot 
of a human being than the responsibility which lms devolved on 
Mr. Wilson, aud no duty wns ever discharged with greater fidel- 
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ity or more unerring certainty than has he discharged the mani- 
fold duties and responsibilities growing out of this war. It 
has been charged that he has not exercised strict neutrality. 
This charge has no foundation in fact, and arises from a mis- 
conception of our relations to the warring nations of Europe. 
The administration has not favored nor discriminated against 
any of the belligerent powers, but has exercised a strict neu- 
trality as to all in so far as unequal conditions have permitted. 
Our people have supplied food, clothing, and war munitions, as 
is our right under international law, to all nations accessible to 
yur ports, and have denied none who are in a position to avail 
themselves of our markets. The President has not courted war 
and does not want war. He has not intentionally offended 
Germany, and I do not believe there will be war between this 
country and Germany. I believe that every question in dispute 
will be wisely adjusted through the channels of diplomacy. 
Germany is fighting for national existence, and in her despera- 
tion may violate international law and create causes of friction 
and dispute, but she does not do so with any intention or desire 
to provoke war with this country, and I do not believe that 
war will come. [Applause.] 

Animosities have been engendered, national feeling aroused 
among many citizens of our country of foreign birth and ex- 
traction. Many have believed that some of our citizens of 
foreign birth are not truly American, and that they have enter- 
tained an affection for the country of their nativityin derogation 
of their duty to their adopted land. I hope and believe this is 
not true. I accord every American citizen of whatever origin 
or extraction the right to exercise his natural sympathies and 
entertain a choice between the warring nations according to 
natal proclivities, so long as that choice pertains only to other 
countries, and does not involve the exercise of a choice between 
this and any other country. The Anglo-American has a right 
to sympathize with his mother country and the German-Ameri- 
can has a right to pray for the success of the fatherland, and as 
between England and Germany I accord the right of each citi- 
zen, elther English or German, to weld his sympathies accord- 
ing to his proclivities, so long as in the exercise of his sympathies 
he does not impugn the motives, embarrass the foreign rela- 
tions, and violate the neutrality of our own country. I do not 
believe the citizen of German birth or extraction un-American, 
or that he would violate his duty to our flag. As between 
Germany and England he may be pro-German, but let war come, 
which God forbid, between Germany and the United States, 
and I confidently believe you will find the German-American as 
faithful and loyal and patriotic as any class of citizens enjoy- 
ing the protection of our flag. {Applause.] 

When I say the administration does not want war and has 
exercised every means to avert war, I would impress you that 
it is not because the administration is not American nor because 
the President would not defend American rights at all times 
and under all circumstances. The President stands for peace, 
ee for peace at any price. He is for peace, but for peace 

honor. 


plenty other nations have been preparing for war. 
realize what unpreparedness means and how helpless we would 
be if involved in actual hostilities with any one or more first- 
class powers. Cooperation is the order of the day in war as 
well as in business. Nations combine, confederate, and co- 
operate both for offense and defense. If we should at any time 
be so unfortunate as to become involved in war, it will not be 
with a single nation, and in all probability we will be attacked 
from two different sources—the east and the west. We are not 


others, we will go to the people in the coming November elec- | 


tion. [Applause.] 

Our party is united as never before. Every Democrat 
throughout this wide land is for the renomination and reelection 
of Woodrow Wilson. There is no division in sentiment among 
us. Our platform will be replete with the accomplishments of 
a great administration and ring true Americanism’ in every 
plank. United, we confront a divided enemy. Discordant and 
distracted notes emanate from its camp. The standpatter and 
the progressive, the pacifist and the militant form a motley 
group of unmalleable and irrecoutilable elements without uni- 
formity of purpose or cohesion of thonght except for pelf and 
power. . 


I will not take your time further, I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity during the coming campaign to discuss national issues in 
detail and at length throughout the State of Illinois. Whether 
I shall lead or follow will be determined by the voters at the 
primary in September; but in whatever capacity I appear, 
whether as an individual or as your candidate for governor, I 
promise you now that I will be found in the thick of the fray, 
upholding, supporting, and sustaining the hands of the Presi- 
dent and promoting the cause and principles of the Democratic 
Party. [Applause.] Let me, in conclusion, express my confi- 
dence in the judgment, the wisdom, and the integrity of the 
American people and in the hope and expectation and belief 
that Democracy will again be triuutphant and that Woodrow 
3 be reelected President of the United States. {Ap- 

mse. 


Congress and Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Tx TRE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor by incorporating an editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune of May 13, 1916, entitled 
“Congress and flood control.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Durxt] 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recoxp as a part of 
his remarks an article from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
on flood control. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I weuld like to 
ask the gentleman if we printed all the editorials written on 
the subject would the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ever be finished? 


Mr: DUPRE. I think not; but this has a bearing directly 
on the subject that comes up to-morrow and is very dlosely re- 
lated to it. It voices the sentiment of the section most nearly 
affected by the pending legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. A paliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Is it 
in order to submit a further request for unanimous consent te 
ask all Members of the House to read this editorial before the 
matter comes up to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER, It is not. 

The article is as follows: 

(New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 13, 1916.] 
“ CONGRESS AND FLOOD CONTROL. 

“ Sixty-five Members of the House—less than one-sixth of that 
body’s total membership—contrived the other day to force an. 
amendment of the pending flood-control bill. That amendment, 
if finally adopted, would place an undue and unjust proportion 
of the expense of the approved flood-control measures in the 
Mississippi Valley upon the people of the lower valley, who have 
taxed themselves heavily for years and paid out many millions 
upon a task which all of the great political parties solemnly 
accepted and pronounced a ‘national obligation.’ The people 
of Louisiana alone have spent much more in this work than 
Congress is now asked to appropriate for its completion. If we 
reckon their past burdens and sacrifices they will pay more than 
their just proportion if the plan drafted by the Flood Committee 
inte its bill is carried. But they have cheerfully consented to 
carry that load and are as nearly united in support of the flood- 
control bill as reported by the House’s Fleod Committee as any 
people have ever been upon any proposition. 

There appears to be an element in Congress which, not con- 
tent with the unjust amendment, seeks defeat of the bill entire. 
The CONGKESSIONAL Rxconn of Monday carries in full the speech 
delivered on May 8 by Representative Frear, of Wisconsin. 
This gentleman charges that the bill represents a mere private 
‘land-reclamation’ scheme, and asserts by implication that the 
people of the lower valley do not favor it. Nothing could be 
much farther from the truth. Mr. Frean’s argument, as pearly 
as we can follow it through 20 pages of the Reconp—interrupted 
by clippings and quotations more or less ancient and having no 
bearing upon the bill before the House—seems to be that neth- 
ing can be done about the floods; that they are visitations by 
nature, and ‘nature will not be governed by the puny werks 
of Army engineers.’ He is apparently determined te block all 
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efforts at flood protection, though he dissembles by talking of 
further investigation.“ 

“The answer is that the river problem has been studied for 
generations and that practically all those students whose words 
are entitled to weight agree upon the provision of an adequate 
levee system as an essential feature of flood prevention in the 
Mississippi Valley. The southern newspapers which Mr. FREAR 
quotes are agreed to this, we believe. Mr. Maxwell, of whom 
Mr. rear makes convenient use in his attack, is supporting a 
project that provides also for levees. Mr. FREAR evidently op- 
poses them, though declaring that he ‘makes no pretense of 
expert knowledge on the subject. Analyzed, his opposition 
seems to be directed agairist the expenditure of Federal money 
upon any project for improvement of the lower Mississippi and 
protection of the people of the lower valley against preventable 
flood disaster, though his own people, by deforestation, drainage, 
reclamation, and good roads movements, unwittingly contribute 
to that peril, and the legislature of his own State indorses the 
pending bill. 

“Before the House again takes up the flood-control bill next 
Wednesday we hope that every Member thereof will study Mr. 
Frear’s attack, and others like it, in the light of the platform 
expressions of his own party. No matter upon which side of the 
House he sits nor under whose leadership he votes he will find 
that his party pledges him to recognize flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley as a national obligation, as Mr. FREAR evi- 
dently does not. Whether the flood-control bill presents a solu- 
tion of the entire problem is a matter of opinion. It does, how- 
ever, provide for work which, by the agreement of experts, is 
essential to any plan of flood control. As originally drawn, it 
obligated the Government to bear an acceptable proportion of the 
cost. The original provision with respect to division of cost 
ought, in common fairness and justice, to be restored. 

“As for the insinuation that the people of the lower valley do 
not want the bill or are seriously divided in their opinions re- 
garding it, that contention of Mr. Freag has been easily and 
utterly refuted. The charge that this movement toward pre- 
vention of floods which—to quote from the party platforms— 
are ‘national in scope,’ produce disasters that ‘seriously affect 
the general welfare,’ result in ‘the interruption of interstate 
commerce,’ ‘ disorganization of the mail service,’ and enormous 
loss of life and property’ is a mere private ‘land reclamation 
scheme,’ is a slander so silly and groundless we find it hard to 
believe Mr. Frear himself believes it. 

“ Congress is asked to discharge a national obligation admitted 
by all parties to redeem a promise given by all parties, nearly 
four years ago. Will the majority suffer Mr. Frear and the few 
other leaders of his type to mislead them to repudiation of the 
Nation's obligation and betrayal of the faith and pledge of all the 
parties?” 


Farmers’ Loan Association. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I am not in any way opposed 
to this measure, except that I confess I can not see wherein it 
will benefit any farming community where the legal interest 
rate is 6 per cent, as it is in New York, for instance. If I de- 
sired to take a selfish view of the bill I would be against it 
because of the expense to which it puts the Government and 
the restrictions thrown about those who desire to take advan- 
tage of it, were it enacted, in States where the legal rates of 
interest are more than 6 per cent. 

The stockholder, under this law, would pay the association 
5 per cent of his loan for stock, and become responsible for an 
additional 5 per cent in case a loan is forfeited to the asso- 
ciation. He puts up all his property for 60 per cent of its 
value and he puts up, also, 20 per cent of the proposed improve- 
ment, agreeing that the amount he thus borrows shall be spent 
under the direction of the secretary of the association, at a 
cost to the borrower of about 4} per cent, to which must be 
added the expense of the loan and of joining the association, 
which approximates 1 per cent additional. 

What I desire to show is that in the sections of the country, 
where the farmer is now getting his loans at 6 per cent, the 
disadvantages surreunding this proposition are not compen- 


sated for by the one-half of 1 per cent, which he apparently 
gains. They are more than offset by his retention of his con- 
nection with the banks in his section with whom he is now 
doing business. My argument is that the farmer, after he has 
made his primary loan in the ioan association, and before 
doing it, must pay his loan at his local bank, and after he has 
secured the association loan, with its varied restrictions, his 
credit in that community is exhausted. 

No one will attempt to say that he will lose money, but, in 
the end, after his improvements as agreed upon, have been 
made, the farmer, like many another man in business, will find 
that he has use for further quantities of money, and, it is my 
belief, that, after his security has been negotiated in making 
loans through the farm bank, he will haye great difficulty in 
getting further assistance from local banks, or in securing addi- 
tional credit because of his lack of necessary security. 

While I believe this bill will be of great advantage in many 
States where the interest rates are above 6 per cent, I can not 
see where it will in any way advantage the farmers in the 
great State of New York, a district of which I have the honor 
to represent, 


Equal Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association is opposed to any plan for a woman’s po- 
litical party. For nearly 50 years this association has been 
laboring along nonpartisan lines in behalf of the Susan B, 
Anthony amendment, and its officers are now more than ever 
convinced that nothing can be gained by either partisan or mili- 
tant methods. The attitude ef the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association is clearly set forth in a recent statement by 
Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, vice president of the association, which 
is as follows: 

“Those whe regard the movement to oppose the party in 
power and to set up a ‘suffrage party’ as representing the ma- 
jority opinion of the suffragists throughout the country have 
an erroneous conception of the situation. From the very first, 
in 1869, the national association has been nonpartisan. That 
attitude remains fixed to-day, despite the efforts of an offshoot 
of the organization to change it. 

“The group which believes the best results can be obtained 
for suffrage by fighting the party in power when the suffrage 
amendment failed to secure a two-thirds vote, forms a compara- 
tively new organization which may be growing at present be- 
cause of its peculiar appeal to some opponents of the party in 
power but which does not represent either the original or ma- 
jority view of the suffrage workers, 

“The leaders in Congress recognize, as do we, that not since 
1869 has any party had two-thirds of all the votes in both 
branches of Congress. One party is necessarily always in the 
majority, but it can not be held responsible for a two-thirds 
vote when it does not possess it. As it is not likely that any 
party will soon again have two-thirds of the vote in Con- 
gress, and be able alone to put through Congress the Federal 
amendment, it behooves ail suffragists to secure the support 
of all parties in order that we may gather from each the 
necessary strength and votes to secure the passage of our 
resolution. 

“Now, the national association believes it Is decidedly un- 
wise to oppose the party in power by stumping against all its 
congressional candidates for several reasons, One is that it 
lays the suffrage workers open to injuring the chances of men 
who have been favorable to their cause in the several States. 
Senator THowas, a man who for years has favored our cause, 
was opposed by this minority element simply because he was 
a Democrat. He was returned to the Senate notwithstanding 
this opposition. We can not work in that way, for that method 
does not make for cooperation. We want all the help we can 
get from every party, and any attitude which lines us up as a 
body in direct opposition to any party is fallacious and de- 
structive to the suffrage interests, 

„It is sometimes forgotten that advocates of votes for women 
are not asking for anything but their rights and that they do 
not desire any privileges not common to franchised men. We 
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do not want a party of our own; we simply ask for our right to 
recognition by and inclusion in all the parties. In many States 
it would be both unwise and impolitie for us to take action 
against the Democratic Party merely because our Federal 
amendment has not been passed, when in those same States the 
Democratic platform contains a plank dealing with woman suf- 
frage. How could the National Woman Suffrage Association, 
for instance, ask the suffrage associations in Pennsylvania to 
fight the Democrats when the Democratic Party in Pennsyl- 
vania gives the active support of its leaders to woman suffrage 
and has a plank indorsing woman suffrage in the Democratic 
State platform? The system of government in this country is 
not like that in England, where what we may call the platform 
of the Liberal Party is accepted throughout the country as the 
pronouncement of all adherents to it, and where the subdivi- 
sions of the country do not have their separate platforms. 

“ Nonpartisanship is the original platform of the movement, 
and it has been in nowise changed by the flanking movement of 
a certain group of fighters. The main battle line fights under 
the original method. We recognize the fact that the flanking 
movement gains a certain temporary adherence, because it ap- 
peals to some opponents of the party that happens to be in 
power. When we take up the weapons of opposition we lay 
ourselves open to the possibility of being used as a weapon-our- 
selves. And suffrage should not be made the tool of any po- 
litical party. 

“We should remember that only through cooperation of all 
interested in the movement can we gain success. This means 
cooperation not only between those of varying opinions in our 
own ranks, but between the suffrage workers as a whole and 
their friends in any and all parties at any and all times. We 
need to put up no candidates of our own. Our friends among 
the legislators are growing in numbers daily. If appreciation 
of woman's preception is closely followed by respect for her 
judgment, all those who care to know the truth of the situation 
will heed what the judgment of the national association is in 
this matter. 

“Frightening Congressmen into joining our ranks by the 
threat that otherwise they will lose their election is not as 
effective a method of promoting votes for women as converting 
those same Congressmen into the conviction that it is a matter 
of right and justice that women should be given the franchise, 
A great many of the enfranchised women of the West object to 
being urged to vote against the Democratic men who have 
helped them to win the vote in their several States. The alva- 
tion of the woman-suffrage movement lies in keeping it abso- 
lutely nonpartisan.” 


The Irish Revolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JEFF: MoLEMORE, 
OF TEXAS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. MeLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, with terrible and splendid 
light and as sudden as the lightning's flash, the black firmament 
of Europe recently blazed forth in the Irish revolution. Here 
was a stroke for liberty, a deed done in the memory of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Andrew Jackson, of Patrick Henry, and 
other glorious American patriots, and of our own immortal 
Declaration of Independence. Yet some few Americans, Mr. 
Speaker, haye condemned the Irish patriots. Republics are 
proverbially ungrateful, but more dangerous than ingratitude 
is that gross contentment with prosperity and power which 
makes the citizens of a democracy forget the stern, perilous 
deeds by which their ancestors won the rights of nationhood 
from a foreign tyrant. 

Mr. Speaker, the Irish people have a claim to national inde- 
penderice based in the noblest traditions of mankind. Con- 
quered after a civilized history of a thousand years, they have 
been for seven centuries subjected to English rule, and for seven 
centuries they have not ceased to hate and resist it. English 
rule of Ireland has not been a mere whim of obstinate tyranny ; 
it has been a grim economic policy. This should be understood, 
for it is the key to the Irish problem. 

During the Middle Ages Ireland progressed in arts, manufac- 
tures, trade, and commerce. Irish products competed with 
English; Irish ships carried them to the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, and the Rhine. The relentless English policy had no 


other object than to crush this legitimate rival. Eventually 
laws were passed which prohibited the leading Irish industries 
and closed the seas to Irish ships. When the Irish Volunteers 
of 1782 compelled the English Parliament to publicly renounce 
all right to legislate for Ireland that country experienced the 
most rapid development which any nation has achieved in a 
similar period. Industries sprang up, commerce was renewed, 
plenty and contentment filled the Green Isle. Whereupon the 
English Government, by organized lawlessness, by burning 
homes, ravishing women, slaughtering children, torturing men, 
and devastating churches, goaded the people to the rebellion 
of 1798, and then, under the pretense of restoring order, passed 
the infamous “act of union” through a Parliament stuffed 
with new-made lords. During the past 116 years Irishmen have 
seen their country die of uninterrupted decay, without parallel 
in modern times. The people have been decimated by famine, 
while the land abounded with food. Industries have ceased, 
factories fallen to dust, artisans forgot their cunning, harbors 
forgot the ripple of busy keels. 

Mr. Speaker, when individuals or corporations resort to un- 
fair methods to assassinate a business rival we condemn them 
as criminals. But England in her destruction of Ireland com- 
mitted the greatest economic crime of history. The more dra- 
matic and obviously horrible Incidents of Anglo-Irish history— 
the massacres, murders, widespread devastation, and brutal 
penal laws—were mere incidents in the steady strangulation of 
Irish economic independence, 

Looking upon an impoverished country, the only one in the 
world which has lost hulf its population in the last 70 years, 
and remembering the terrible atrocities which have stairied the 
centuries, what wonder that the Irish race throughout the world 
cherishes undying hostility to the tyrant? And are not those 
men who have aspired to redeem their land, to restore it to 
wealth and independence, worthy of the commendation of all 
freemen? When they resort to revolution, have they not an 
undeniable claim on the sympathy of America? For a century 
Irish representatives in the English Parliament have pleaded 
for a modicum of national rights, and the few successes they 
have had have been due to English fear of Irish rebellion. Two 
years ago the present Irish Party, which has been degenerated 
by life in London, social flattery, and the bribery of salaries 
and offices, accepted for Ireland a so-called home-rule bill, which 
compels the recognition of England's supremacy and grants Ire- 
land no single power which characterizes nationhood. And to 
further make this measure a curse to the country the English 
parties connived to permit Sir Edward Carson to organize and 
arm a body of Orangemen sworn to fight against home rule. 
The situation thus created permitted the English Government 
to give the final blow, as they hoped, to Irish nationalism, by 
promising to cut off all of Ulster, or at least a part of that 
Province, from the rect of Ireland. 

No people, Mr. Speaker, have ever placed themselves in so 
unfortunate a position as the good people of the North of Ire- 
land. who, in contradiction of all modern tendency, put re- 
ligious intolerance above national integrity, falling victims to 
English politicians who frightened them with absurd specters. 
Ireland is the natural home of religious tolerance. Throughout 
the land Cstholics and Protestants live peacefully side by side. 

The ancestors of the Orangemen organized the volunteers of 
1782 and the united Irishmen of 1798, yet to-day they would 
resist the liberties of their own land because the majority of 
their fellow countrymen are Catholics. This situation caused 
the formation, three years ago, of the new Irish volunteers, led 
by both Catholics and Protestants, and sworn to resist any at- 
tempt to deprive them of their national rights or to partition 
their country. Then a typically Irish thing happened: Orange 
volunteers and Irish volunteers begun to grow friendly toward 
each other, and both were opposed to the English Government, 
But the war came, and with the most dastardly attempt at be- 
traya! ever made by a national leader, John Redmond assumed 
to pledge the manhood of his country to the tyrant of seven 
centuries. From that day the Irish volunteers stood to their 
arms. They determined that if they died to defend a “ small na- 
tionality ” that that small nationality would be Ireland. They 
served notice that any attempt to conscript them would be met 
by a fight to the death. The Government tried to lure thought- 
less young men, loafers, and ne’er~lo-wells Into the army; but 
in a year and a half only 49.000 Irishmen from the three 
southern Provinces enlisted and 39,000 Orangemen; the former 
were sent to France and Gallipoli; the latter were kept in Ire- 
land to overawe their fellow countrymen. When the Govern- 
ment found that recruiting had failed in Ireland it planned to 
conscript the good fighting material it coveted. But there were 
the volunteers with guns in their hands. They first must be 
disarmed; that done, Ireland would be helpless. So the Gov- 
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ernment began to arrest the leaders of the volunteers and to 
attempt the seizure of arms. Soon a concerted effort would 
have been made to disarm all Irishmen. That is why the volun- 
teers struck on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be more foolish than to suppose 
that their courageous act injured the cause of Ireland. Had 
they not struck they would have been disarmed; had they been 
disarmed, they and all their fellows would have been con- 
scripted; they would have died in a foreign land in a cause not 
thelr own. Their country, already burdened by intolerable 
taxes which they had no say in imposing or spending, would 
never have got even the shadow of home rule, as the Liberals— 
even if they intended to keep their pledge—are no longer in 
power. By striking they have not ruined, they have saved their 
country. ‘They gave their lives and fortunes to do it, and they 
are among the heroes of mankind. And it surely must be 
allowed by Americans an additional glory that they trod the 
brave way of revolution and proclaimed an Irish republic. Let 
it be remembered that these men were an organized body of 
soldiery, 2 national militia, officered and disciplined. 

Under the rules of international law and the customs of 
civilizntion they should have been treated as soldiers; when 
they surrendered, they should have been held as prisoners of 
war. But England—England has lined their leaders against 
a wall and murdered them in cold blood! How will an English 
historian of the future, a man of honor like Lecky or Greene, 
come to this passage of English history without feeling that all 
chivalry departed his Iand that day? And these men who 
were shot, who were they? They were men of brilliant intel- 
lect and pure character; they were educators, scholars, poets, 
historians, and labor leaders! The whole civilized world stands 
shocked and shamed at this English deed. The revolution, 
while it lasted, was skillfully carried out, and with the last 
degree of courage. Previous to the invention of modern field 
artillery it would have succeeded. The patriots kept their flag 
ilying for seven days, while homes and public buildings, shat- 
tered by 6-inch shells, fell about them, crushed and mangled 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, the alliance which the Irish rebels made with 
Germany is justified by every historic precedent. No small 
nation has ever freed itself from a larger tyrant except by 
alliance with that tyrant’s enemy, and in 1798 France even 
went so far as to land an army in Ireland to help Ireland in 
lier struggle or freedom from English tyranny, just as she 
lent help to America at an earlier date by a few years: The 
Germans had promised Sir Roger Casement, the great diplomat 
and patriot who sacrificed wealth and honors to serve his 
people, that if they came to Ireland they would come as friends. 
In a free Ireland, foreign capital and science would develop 
Ireland's great water power, mineral wealth, and labor power, 
while other nations would Icase naval bases in Irish harbors 
from which to admonish England to observe the freedom of the 
seas. Perhaps the war will yet free Ireland; perhaps Germany 
will say at the peace conference: “ We will free Belgium if you 
free Ireland.” That will be the vindication of the patriots. 
England is now shooting Irishmen as once she would have shot 
Washington and his fellow patriots. Shall we as free and 
liberty-loving Americans continue to view these atrocities of 
England against struggling, bleeding Ireland without offering 
even a protest? Mr. Speaker, I trust not; and I sincerely hope 
that Americans will rise as one man and utter a protest in 
humanity’s name that will be heard around the world. 


Rural Credits. 


j EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
e 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, having followed closely the dis- 
cussion of this air-nitrogen proposition, I must say I can not 
understand the opposition to it, or, rather, to those amendments 
offered in the Senate that would permit the Government to dis- 
pose of its surplus nitrogen. 

Only danger of being involved in the world war, with prac- 
ticuily no domestic supply of nitrogen, has made it posible to 
pass any act looking to the Government manufacture of air 
nitrogen. But now that it is evident we must embark in this 


enterprise, why not meet the requirements fully and prepare 
so that in extremity we can maintain an extensive and pro- 
longed war from our own resources? 

I want to say right here and now that I favor the bill prefer- 
ably with the original amendment to lease the plant in times of 
peace for the purpose of manufacturing nitrogen for fertilizer. 
If this amendment can not be renewed here in the House, then 
I most assuredly favor the amended bill as offered by its author, 
to allow the Government, in times of peace, to dispose of its 
surplus for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

To be perfectly frank, I welcome the necessity that will force 
this Government to manufacture nitrogen for defense purposes 
as a most plausible pretext for furnishing the farmers with 
nitrogen. Before I have finished I think I will have shown 
that to furnish domestic nitrogen to our farmers is as much an 
act of preparedness as to furnish it to our munition plants, 

Any person who has taken the trouble to inform himself of 
the composition of fertilizer, knows that it is made up of three 
components—nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid. These first 
two elements likewise enter largely into the composition of gun- 
powder. It is a well-known fact that Germany produces prac- 
tically the world’s entire output of potash. Our dependence 
on the German produet is seen in the fact that potash has ad- 
vanced from $35 per ton before the war to $500 now. It can 
not be had at all, and last year's short cotton crop was the 
sequel. 

It is not a well-known fact, but none the less true, that prac- 
tically the nitrogen supply of the world is in the hands of 
England, Chile and some other South American Republics 
supply the nitrate of soda of the world. England has conces- 
sions in Chile that give her agents exclusive control of the 
nitrate of soda output. Every pound of nitrate of soda that 
is sold in the United States is sold through one-general agency, 
and that agency makes its agreement with an English agent. 
And so it is, that in our present state of unpreparedness, we 
are absolutely dependent on two foreign powers for two of our 
main ingredients, both of powder and fertilizer. 

Now, I contend that next to the actual weapons of war are 
the sinews of war; and I contend further that the sinews of 
war, in an agricultural country, are large or small, in direct 
proportion to the condition of agriculture. Nitrogen is an 
essential of agriculture, and nitrate of soda is the base and 
standard of the nitrogens of fertilizer, as gold is the standard 
of value in money. As it goes up or down all other sources 
of nitrogen, such as cottonseed meal, blood, tankage, and fish 
scrap go up or down. 

It would perhaps be a surprise to some to know that the 
nitrate of soda that was sold in our market this year, in some 
instances as high as $85 per ton, and that brought $45 per ton 
even before the war, can be mined in Chile, shipped to this 
country, and retailed profitably at $9 per ton in normal! times, 
an this is not possible as long as a foreign monopoly fixes the 
price, 

While our country is endangered by reason of England and 
Germany controlling two of the main ingredients of gunpowder, 
our farmers are being robbed by the same agencies. Provisions 
and clothes are as essential to tho successful conduct of a war 
as men and munitions, Germany's plight is illustrative of this 
assertion. And yet while we have come to realize the necessity 
for armed preparedness, some of us have democratic spasms 
because it is proposed to prepare in the broader sense of pro- 
viding the sinews of war. Not in our insignificant Army, nor 
in our more formidable Navy, lies the secret of peace with 
Japan and Germany, but in our pocketbook, our storehouse. 
And what is the source of our wealth? Why, primarily, it is 
agriculture, and as our urban population increases far in excess 
of our rural population, the drain on this source will tend to 
impoverish us. We will need all the agencies within our reach 
to feed and clothe our own people, and if our wealth ts to con- 
tinue to be a bulwark against the military aggressions of other 
nations, it is imperative that we become independent of those 
nations in those ingredients that have such a direct bearing 
on that wealth. 

We have heard much of the Underwood and Smith amend- 
ments being undemocratic. How, if Thomas Jefferson knew of 
such a proposition as coming from those high up in Democratic 
ranks, “he would turn over in his grave,” and the like. 
Merest rot! Give Jefferson credit for having had some sense. 
If he were living to-day and were a member of this body, does 
anyone seriously believe that he would vote against a measure 
proposing to make this country Independent of foreign powers in 
the matter of munitions simply because it proposed by an amend- 
ment to make it independent as well in the production of the 
“sinews of war”? Jefferson was not a hidebound partisan; 
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he was a statesman; and the efforts of latter-day politicians to 
bolster their own narrow views by misinterpreting, if not mis- 
quoting him, has come to be a joke. 

The question was asked in the Senate, “ What is the difference 
between making and selling nitric acid or fertilizer to the farmer 
and making and selling shoes or boots or bread to the laboring 
man?” The answer is not far to seek. Cheapened fertilizer means 
increased production. Increased production means cheapened 
products to domestic consumers. The immediate effect, then, of 
cheapened production is to give the city man, if you will, or the 
laboring man everywhere, his living at a lower cost. The 
farmer must produce for all, and he is entitled to every facility 
and aid within the reach of the Government for this purpose. 

Cotton is bringing 12 cents per pound nere and 18 cents per 
pound in England to-day, as a result of the narrowness of some 
of our Representatives who refused to support the President’s 
plans for the establishment of a merchant marine. Here, too, 
Jefferson was called in to justify opposition to what was termed 
a Democratic measure. 

What is the use of abusing England as an oppressor when we 
have the means with which to circumvent her in both the mak- 
ing and the transportation of our products? If we are not will- 
ing to use our great resources to meet competition either from 
Germany or England, we should at least have the manliness not 
to abuse those nations for the advantage they take of us. 

I am in favor of preparedness in the broadest sense, that 
would provide not only munitions of war but the sinews of war 
as well; but I freely confess that if I felt no concern for this 
Nation's future as a fighting unit, I would vote for this measure, 
with one of the proposed amendments, as contributing to the 
surest means of averting war. 

There can be no sane reason for the Government constructing 
a nitrogen plant short of our needs, even in a world war, and 
there is less reason to let that plant be idle in times of peace, 
especially when the product sold would not be in competition 
with any manufactured or produced in the United States. 


Rural Credits, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker. There has been no legislation 
before this or any other Congress, in my judgment, that is more 
important or fraught with greater good to the people of this 
country than the legislation involving rural credits. The popu- 
lation of the United States is approximately 90,000,000 people. 
Nearly one-half of this great body of people are dependent for 
a living one way or another on agricultural pursuits. There are 
about 6,000,000 people owning American farms and about that 
number, in addition, living on farms as tenants. This Congress 
has passed a good-roads bill that is directly and specificully in 
the interest of this portion of our population. This roads legis- 
lation was supported by both political parties—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. While the appropriation by this Congress in 
the interest of good roads is small yet, it will be Increased as 
the condition of the Treasury will warrant and to the great 
good of the whole people. We are now considering another 
subject of equal importance to the farmers of the country, and 
that is the subject of how farmers can borrow money at low 
rates of interest, have the loans run for a long period, and 
repay these loans by small annual payments. 

The biil before the House, the rural-credits bill, is a start 
in the right direction, and I am glad to vote for it: It is limited 
in its scope; it does not do all that the most ardent rural-credit 
advocate desires, but it is a beginning. The administrative fea- 
tures of the bill may appear to be tedious and cumbersome, but 
in time farmers will understand it und. I hope, will avail them- 
selves of its provisions. This hill offers only limited opportu- 
nities to farmers in securing loans. A man who has no property 
or no additional credit can not borrow money as a result of this 
legislation. If a man has a farm worth $2,000 and wants to buy 
an adjoining place worth $3,000, he can borrow through these 
land associations this $3,000 by placing a mortgage to that 
amount on both places, and pay the loan off in, say, 20 years by 


paying a small amount each year. For example, if the bor- 
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rower desired to pay this loan off in 16 years and the rate was 
6 per cent, he could do it by paying $300 each year. Any man 
who is neither reckless nor a spendthrift can make $300 clear 
on a $5,000 farm without serious trouble. This offers facilities 
that the farmer does not now have and which it is highly impor- 
tant he should have. 

Under the bill the farmer can only borrow to the extent of 60 
per cent of the value of his property. The Government does 
not guarantee the loan, and therefore the Government takes no 
risk. The function of the Government, through officials and 
appraisers well and carefully selected, in a sense is to pass upon 
values, so that the bonds of the mortgage can more easily be 
sold to the investing public. A man working at the mines and 
having accumulated, say. $1,000, and desiring to buy a small farm, 
can put in this $1,000 and then borrow through these land asso- 
ciations $1,500, to be repaid in annual installments running, say, 


20 years if he desires, and thus own a place worth $2.500, where 


he can raise his family and make an income in addition to what 
he receives at the mine. If a farmer needs additional money 
with which to stock his farm, he can utilize these farm-loan asso- 
ciations and get the needed money, ; 

Every civilized and highly organized nation of the world has a 
rural-credit system. Some of the best minds of this country 


have been at work toward adapting such a system to the needs 
and to the genius of the American people. The bill before the 


House is reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
by Republican and Democratic members, after months of hear- 
ings, discussions, and consideration of various plans. It is not 
expected that through the provisions of this bill all the loans 
desired by farmers can be met, but many of them can be; and in 
years to come the facilities can be made ever to increase. 

The bill is a direct encouragement to people to own farms. 
Every young man in a store, in a factory, on a farm, in a mine, 
by saving his earnings a few years up to.40 per cent of the 
value of the farm he wants to buy can secure the remainder 
through this governmental agency and own his own home. That 
this makes for saving among our people there is no doubt. 
That this makes for more people owning their own homes, and 
therefore for better citizenship, there can be no doubt. As 
this plan is tried out and adapted to the needs of the American 
farmer, it can be extended so that the farmer can have the 
same extent of credit, in proportion to his needs, that the 
manufacturer, merchant, coal, or other operator, now has. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent on the floor 
of this House one of the best, most interesting, most inde- 
pendent, most diversified districts in the United States. Few 
sections of this country are so favored as the ninth congres- 
sional district of Virginia. It lies at the headwaters of the 
Tennessee, Big Sandy, and New Rivers. 

The farmers need no irrigation for their farms. Streams of 
pure mountain water intersect every portion of the District. in 
fact almost every farm. The climate is temperate, the altitude 
such as to make it a perpetual health resort. At great expense 
the sturdy citizens have built macadam roads so that the 
farmer can haul his produce to the station or visit his neighbor 
in his car. Coal operations bringing out over 8.000.000 tons of 
coal annually, fron furnaces, extract plants, pulp mills, and 
numerous other industries employ thousands of laborers that are 
fed from the products of the southwest Virginia farms. What 
these farmers need, and have needed for years, is credit facili- 
ties, some place at which they can borrow money at a reason- 
able rate of interest and on easy payments. This bill is a 
beginning, a start in the right direction, by which they ean be 
supplied. Future Congresses can extend or amend the bill as 
the needs of the farmers are shown. I congratulate the House 
on passing the bill, and I am glad to vote for it. 


Speech delivered by President Wilson to the National Press 
Club, Monday Night, May 15, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. C. DILL, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr, DILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to- 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered 
by President Wilson to members of the National Press Club, 


* 
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Monday night, May 15, 1916. The President delivered the 
speech with the understanding he would not be quoted. Later 
at the urgent request of the club, he consented that the speech 
be made public. The speech is as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Press Club, I am both 
glad and sorry to be here; glad because I am always happy 
to be with you, and know and like so many of you, and sorry 
because I have to make a speech. One of the leading faults of 
you gentlemen of the press is your inordinate desire to hear 
other men talk, to draw them out upon all occasions, whether 
they wish to be drawn out or not. I remember being in this 
Press Club once before, making many unpremeditated dis- 
closures of myself, and then having you with your singular 
instinct for publicity insist that I should give it away to every- 
body else. 

I was thinking as I was looking forward to coming here this 
evening of that other occasion when I stood very nearly at the 
threshold of the duties that I have since been called upon to 
perform, and I was going over in my mind the impressions that 
T then had by way of forecast of the duties of President and 
comparing them with the experiences that have followed. I 
must say that the forecast has been very largely verified, and 
that the impressions I had then have been deepened rather than 
weakened. 

You may recall that I said then that I felt constantly a per- 
sonal detachment from the Presidency; that one thing that I 
resented when I was not performing the duties of the office 
was being reminded that I was the President of the United 
States. I felt toward it as a man feels toward a great function 
which, in working hours, he is obliged to perform, but which, 
out of. working hours, he is glad to get away from and almost 
forget and resume the quiet course of his own thoughts. I am 
constantly reminded as I go about, as I de sometimes at the 
week end, of the personal inconvenience of being President of 
the United States. If I want to know how many people live in 
a small town all I have to do is to go there and they at once 
line up to be counted. I might, in a census-taking year, save 
the census takers a great deal of trouble by asking them tø. 
accompany me and count the people on the spot. Sometimes, 
when I am most beset, I seriously think of renting a pair of 
whiskers or of doing something else that will furnish me with an 
adequate disguise, because I am sorry to find that the cut of my 
jib ts unmistakable and that I must sail under false colers if I 
am going to sail incognito. f 

Yet as I have matched my experiences with my anticipations, 
I. of course, have been aware that I was taken by surprise be- 
cause of the prominence of many things te which I had not 
looked forward. When we are dealing with domestic affairs, 
gentlemen, we are dealing with things that to us as Americans 
are more or less calculable... There is a singular variety among 
our citizenship, it is true, a greater variety. even than I had 
anticipated; but, after all, we are all steeped. in the same at- 
mosphere, we are all surrounded by the same environment, we 
are all more or less affected by the same traditions, and, more- 
over, we are working out something that has to be worked out 
among ourselves, and the elements are there to be dealt with at 
first hand. But when the fortunes of your own country are, se 
to say, subject to the incalculable winds of passion that are 
blowing through other parts of the world, then the strain is of 
a singular and unprecedented kind, because you do not know 
by what turn of the wheel of fortune the control of things is 
going to be taken out ef your hand; it makes no difference how 
deep the passion of the Nation lies, that passion may be so 
overborne by the rush of fortune in circumstances like those 
which now exist that you. feel the sort of—I had almost said. 
resentment that a man feels when his own affairs are not within 
his own hands. You can imagine the strain upon the feeling of 
any man who is trying to interpret the spirit of his country 
when he feels that that spirit can not have its own way beyond 
a certain point. And one of the greatest points of strain upon 
me, if I may be permitted to point it out, was this: 


There are two reasons why the chief wish of America is for 
peace. One is that they love peace and have nothing to do with 
the present quarrel; and the other is that they believe the 
present quarrel has carried those engaged in it so far that they 
can not be held to ordinary standards of responsibility, and 
that, therefore, as some men have expressed it to me, since the 
rest of the world is mad, why should we not simply refuse to 
have anything to do with the rest of the world in the ordinary 
channels of action? Why not let the storm pass, and then, 
when it is all over, have the reckonings? Knowing that from 
both these two points of view the passion of America was for 
peace, I was, nevertheless, aware that America is one of the 


All the people out my way. think so and so.” 


‘mine, F do not know what they are thinking about. 


Nations of the world, not only, but one of the chief Nations of 
the world—a Nation that grows more and more powerful al- 
most in spite of herself; that grows morally more and more in- 
fluential even when she is not aware of it; and that if she is to 
play the part which she most covets, it is necessary that she 
should act more or less from the point of view of the rest of 
the world. If I ean net retain my mora! infiuence over a man 
except by occasionally knocking him down, if that is the only 
basis upon which he will respect me, then for the sake of his 
soul I have got occasionally to knock him dewn. You know 
how we have read in—is not it in Ralph Connor's stories of 
western life in Canada ?—that all his sky pilots are ready for a 
fracas at any time, and how the ultimate salvation of the souls 


his moral consciousness. You arrest his attention first in that 
and then get the moral lesson conveyed to him in milder 
that, if he were grown up, would be the only ways you 


i 


5 
; 


— 
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y that I have been aware that in order to do the very 
t we are proudest of the ability to do, there might come 
when we would have to do it in a way that we would 
t to do it; and the great burden on my spirits, gentle- 
that it has been up to me to choose when that 
came. Can you imagine a thing more calculated to keep 
awake nights than that? Beenuse, just because I 
not feel that I was the whole thing ud was aware that 
my duty was a duty of interpretation, how could I be sure that 
L had the right elements of information by which to interpret 
truly? 
What we are new talking about is largely spiritual. 


1 15 
f 


You say, 
Now, I know 
perfectly well that you have not talked with all the people out 
your way. I finc that out again and again. And so you are 
taken by surprise. The people of the United States are not 
asking anybody's leave to do their own thinking, and are not 
asking anybody to tip them off what they ought to think. They 
are thinking for themselves, every man for himself; and you 
do not know, and the worst of it is, since the responsibility is 
I have 
the most imperfect means of finding out, and yet I have got to 
act as if I knew. That is the burden of it, and I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, it is a pretty serious burden, particularly if you look 
upon the office as I do—that I am not put here to do what I 
please. If I were, it would have been very much more inter- 
esting than it has been. I am put here to interpret, to register, 
to suggest, and, more than that, and much greater than that, to 
be suggested to. 

Now, that is where the experience that L forecast has differed 
from the experience that I have had. In domestic matters. L 
think I can in most cases come pretty near a guess where the 
thought of America is going, but in foreign affairs the chief 
element is where action is going on in other quarters of the 
world and not where thought is going in the United States. 
Therefore, I haye several times taken the liberty of urging upon 
you gentlemen not yourselves to know more than the State 
Department knows about foreign affairs. Some of you have 
shown a singular range of omniscience, and certain things have 
been reported as understood in administrative circles which I 
never heard of until I read the newspapers. I am constantly 
taken by surprise in regard to decisions which are said to be 
my own, and this gives me an uncomfortable feeling that some 
providence is at work with which I have had no eommunica- 
tion at all. Now, that is pretty dangerous, gentlemen, because 
it happens that remarks start fires. There is tinder lying every- 
where, not only on the other side of the water, but on this side 
of the water, and a man that spreads sparks may be responsible 
for something a great deal worse than burning a town on the 
Mexican border. Thoughts may be bandits, Thoughts may be 
raiders. ‘Thoughts may be invaders. Thoughts may be dis- 
turbers of international peace; and when you reflect upon the 
importance of this country keeping out of the present war, you 
will know what tremendous elements we are all dealing with. 
We are all in the same boat. If somebody does not keep the 
processes of peace going, if somebody does not keep their pas- 
sions disengaged, by what impartial judgment and suggestion is 
the world to be aided to a solution when the whole thing is 
over? If you are in a conference in which you know nobody 
is disinterested, how are you going to make a plan? I tell you 
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this, gentlemen, the only thing that saves the world is the little 


handful of disinterested men that are in it. 

Now, I have found a few disinterested men. I wish I had 
found more. I can name two or three men with whom I haye 
conferred again and again and again, and I have never caught 
them by an inadvertance thinking about themselves for their own 
interests, and I tie to those men as you would tie to an anchor. 
I tie to them as you would tie to the voices of conscience if 
you could be sure that you always heard them. Men who have 
no axes to grind. Men who love America so that they would 
give their lives for it and never care whether anybody heard 
that they had given their lives for it; willing to die in obscurity 
if only they might serve. Those are the men, and nations like 
those men are the nations that are going to serve the world 
and save it. There never was a time in the history of the 
world when character, just sheer character all by itself, told 
more than it does now. A friend of mine says that every man 
who takes office In Washington either grows or swells, and when 
I give a man an office I watch him carefully to see whether 
he is swelling or growing. The mischief of it is that when they 
swell they do not swell enough to burst. If they would only 
swell to the point where you might insert a pin and let the 
gases out, it would be a great delight. I do not know any 
pastime that would be more diverting, except that the gases 
are probably poisonous so that we would have to stand from 
under. But the men who grow, the men who think better a 
year after they are put in office than they thought when they 
were put in office, are the balance wheel of the whole thing. 
They are the ballast that enables the craft to carry sail and to 
make port in the long run, no matter what the weather is. 

So I have come willing to make this narrative of experience 
to vou. I have come through the fire since I talked to you last. 
Whether the metal is purer than it was, God only knows; but 
the fire has been there, the fire has penetrated every part of it, 
and if I may believe my own thoughts I have less partisan feel- 
ing, more impatience of party maneuver, more enthusiasm for 
the right thing, no matter whom it hurts, than I ever had be- 
fore in my life. And I have something that it is no doubt 
dangerous to have, but that I can not help having. I have a 
profound intellectual contempt for men who can not see the 
signs of the times. I have to deal with some men who know no 
more of the modern processes of politics than if they were 
living in the eighteenth century, and for them I have a pro- 
found and comprehensive intellectual contempt. They are blind. 
They are hopelessly blind; and the worst of it is I have to spend 
hours of my time talking to them when I know before I start as 
much as after I have finished that it is absolutely useless to 
talk to them. I am talking in vacuo. 

The business of every one of us, gentlemen, is to realize that 
if we are correspondents of papers who have not yet heard of 
modern times we ought to send them as many intimations of 
modern movements as they are willing to print. There is a 
simile that was used by a very interesting English writer that 
has been much in my mind. Like myself, he had often been 
urged not to try to change so many things. I remember when I 
was president of a university a man said to me, “ Good heavens, 
man, why don't you leave something alone and let it stay the 
way it is?“ And I said, “If you will guarantee to me that it 
will stay the way it is I will let it alone; but if you knew any- 
thing you would know that If you leave a live thing alone it 
will not stay where it is. It will develop and will either go in 
the wrong direction or decay.” I reminded him of this thing 
that the English writer said, that if you want to keep a white 
post white you can not let it alone. It will get black. You 
have to keep doing something to it. In that instance you have 
got to keep painting it white, and you have got to paint it white 
very frequently in order to keep it white, because there are 
forces at work that will get the better of you. Not only will it 
turn black, but the forces of moisture and the other forces of 
nature will penetrate the white paint and get at the fiber of the 
wood, and decay will set in, and the next time you try to paint 
it you will find that there is nothing but punk to paint. Then 
you will remember the Red Queen in “Alice in Wonderland,” 
or “Alice Through the Looking Glass —I forget which, it has 
been so long since I read them—who takes Alice by the hand 
and they rush along at a great pace, and then when they stop 
Alice looks around and says, But we are just where we were 
when we started.” “Yes,” said the Red Queen, “you have to 
run twice as fast as that to get anywhere else.” 

That is also true, gentlemen, of the world and of affairs. You 
Juve got to run fast merely to stay where you are, and in order 
to get anywhere you have got to run twice as fast as that. 
That is what people do not realize. That is the mischief of 
these hopeless dams against the stream, known as reactionaries 


and standpatters, and other words of obloquy. That is what 
is the matter with them—they are not even staying where they 
were; they are sinking further and further back in what will 
some time comfortably close over their heads as the black 
waters of oblivion. I sometimes imagine that I see their heads 
going down, and I am not inclined even to throw them a life 
preserver, The sooner they disappear the better. We need their 
places for people who are awake, and we particularly need now, 
gentlemen, men who will divest themselves of party passion 
and of personal preference and will try to think in the terms of 
America. If a man describes himself to me now in any other 
terms than those terms, I am not sure of him; and I love the 
fellows that come into my office sometimes and say, “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am an American.” ‘Their hearts are right, their instinct 
true; they are going in the right direction, and will take the 
right leadership if they believe that the leader is also a man 
who thinks first of America. 

You will see, gentlemen, that I did not premeditate these 
remarks, or they would have had some connection with each 
other. They would have had some plan. I have merely given 
myself the pleasure of telling you what has really been in my 
heart, and not only has been in my heart but is in my heart 
every day of the week. If I did not go off at week ends occa- 
sionally and throw off, as much as it is possible to throw off, 
this burden, I could not stand it. This week I went down the 
Potomac and up the James, and substituted history for politics; 
and there was an infinite, sweet calm in some of those old places 
that reminded me of the records that were made in the days 
that are past; and I comforted myself with the recollection that 
the men we remember are the disinterested men who gave us 
the deeds that have covered the name of America all over with 
the luster of imperishable glory. 


Farm Loans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY. 


OF KANSAS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, the matter of farm loans 
or rural credits has been one that has engaged the attention of 
Members of Congress, as well as others, for some time, and it is 
a matter of vital importance to the great farming sections of 
the country. There has been much discussion here in regard 
to which is the better way to extend this help to the farmers, 
and I presume that each proposition advanced expresses the 
honest conviction of those who have spoken. I have lived all 
of my life either on a farm or where farming was the principal 
interest of the community, and I know a good deal about the 
test that the average farmer will place on any bill that goes 
to the country from this Congress. 

The average farmer will not care so much whether you have 
one ferm-loan bank or twelve; he will not seriously consider 
many of the features of purely administrative concern that have 
taken up much time of the committee, but he will want to know 
whether the bill will permit him to hire money on his farm at 
a low rate of interest for a long time, with options to pay the 
debt at any time after a reasonable period. He will like to have 
the debt so made that he can pay installments yearly, and when 
the lean years come—as they come to farmers of every sec- 
tion—that he may be allowed some options as to carrying pay- 
ments over occasionally. He will want but little red tape. He 
is interested largely in results and does not care much about 
theories. Farmers are not entirely free from selfishness, but I 
believe that you will find more men on the farm whö are fair 
and who only demand a fair show with no favors than you will 
find almost anywhere else. The farmer is willing to pay his 
debts, and he-is willing to pay his interest, but he feels that in 
the matter of being allowed to borrow money and hire capital 
to help him in conducting his business he has been called upon 
in many cases to pay a higher rate of interest than he should 
have had to pay, taking into consideration the fact that bis 
farm is as good security as can be found outside of a Goy- 
ernment bond and the further fact that he borrows money usu- 
ally for a term of years instead of a term of months, as is the 
case in many other lines of business. 
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I am for this bill for more than one reason. I believe that 
it is a workabie bill; that it will reduce the rates of interest 
where now they are unreasonably high. I believe that it will 
teach the farmers how to cooperate with one another. I believe 
that it will be a total saving of many thousands of dollars in in- 
terest each year to the farmers of the district that I have the 
honor to represent, and that means much to them. I believe 
that in the end it will cost the Government but little, and that 
every man who votes for the passage: of this act will soon see 
that it was: wise legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that, regardless of the value of legista- 
tion proposed, we always find those who will criticize without 
suggesting a better plan. I have read in some of the papers a 
very severe criticism of the bill under consideration, and 1 
have received some letters fvom farmers who have been misled 
by these newspaper articles, saying that the bill proposed was 
n makeshift and was being put out to hoodwink the farmer. 
Now, what reason could any party have to enact a bill that 
would be a failure and would not bring results? Will not 
every bill passed by Congress have to meet the test of the 
country, and will not those who pass the legislation be held re- 
sponsible for its defeets? Such criticism and comment can have 
but one purpose, and that is to mislead the farmers and make 
them believe that they are being wronged. I have observed that 
much of the criticism comes from those who have never made 
any legitimate effort to give to the farmers of the country a 
farm-loan system and who fear that if the farmers really find 
that they have had some legislation in their favor the party in 
power will receive some benefit in a political way. I can see 
no other reason why men who profess to be the friend of the 
farmer and who express.a desire to be helpful to them in solving 
some of the questions that are vital to their welfare should 
criticize this measure while offering nothing to take its place. 
I confess that the plan here in the United States is a new one, 
but many of the older countries of the world have laws along 
this line, and they have found them to be of value to the 
farmer, whose work year by year becomes better understood 
and better appreciated by those who do not live on the farm. 
It may be that there will be some weak places found in this 
bill when it is placed in operation, but no party will dare to 
remove it from the statute books when once there without 
placing a better one in its stead. The weak places can be 
remedied as they appear. Many who are now criticizing this 
measure were just as sure that the regional-reserve bank act 
would not work and made many prophecies of disaster that 
would come after that law was enacted. Those calamities have 
not come, and the chances are that in a few years from now 
men who are now criticizing this measure will be claiming much 
credit for its passage, because it will prove to be a good law 
and serve the purpose that it was intended to serve by those 
who have been instrumental! in framing it and bringing it to a 
final passage on the floor of this House. 

Some who have made criticisms on the bill have done so be- 
cause it excluded certain people from the benefits of its pro- 
visions. The farmer who borrows money under the provisions 
of this bill must be an actual bona fide farmer and the fellow 
who would speculate in farm lands can not secure money under 
this law. It is not the purpose of the framers of the law to 
make speculation in farm lands more profitable. There is no 
good reason why the speculator should be encouraged. There 
are many people who believe that speculation in: farm lands 
should be discouraged rather than encouraged. If this: law 
helps the farmer to secure the money that he finds it neces- 
sary to hire at a lower rate of interest, if it gives him loans 
without paying commissions to secure them, if it permits him 
to have long time to repay, with a plan of amortization that will 
at the end of a reasonable time repay the whole debt, it will, in 
my opinion, be a blessing to that great class of men and women 
who have done much toward making the country great in 
developing its natural resources and who actually add to the 
wealth of the Nation by living on the farm and taking from the 
soil that which feeds the Nation. In the short time that I have 
been permitted to take a part in the affairs an the floor of this 
House. I have never cast a vote with more satisfaction: than 
when I have been permitted to vote for this great bill known 
as the farm-loan bill. 


It is intended to fix a meeting nlace for the person with money 


to loan and the person who desires to borrow that money. It 
proposes to help both of these people and the class to which 
each belongs, It cun not harm people of other classes, because 
the success and prosperity of the whole Nation, with its varied 
interests, hinges largely upon the success and prosperity of the 
farmer. Make him prosperous and he will carry prosperity 
like n benediction to the fireside of every citizen, rich and poor, 
high and low. 


Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit for the serious 
consideration of this House, especially the Members representing 
the Southern. States, the following petition, which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Laurus Loomis, of 345 Broadway, New York 
City, who was present at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Cotton. Manufacturers’ Association, held in the city 
of Atlanta. Mr. Loomis was requested to present this petition 
to Congress: 


RETENTION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BY THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Recognizing the fact that the retention of the Philippine Islands 
is a matter of great interest to the cottom manufacturers of the 
rte hay 2 

n the first year of the American occupation, 1899, there was e- 
tically no imports of cotton goods from the United States. In Tora 
PERAN 2 W pte worth of cotton goods exported from this coun- 

5. 

It may be surprising; but nevertheless true, In the same year, 1915, 
this exceeded the total value of cotton goods shipped to the follow- 
ing countries: China, Arabia, Colombia, Chile, and Brazil, a total 
6⅛˙uét O0, sara soparo “wien 9,700,000" Sard to 

e š 000. < compa w „700, ards 
China, Arabia Colombia, Chile, and Brazil. \ 4 

A large proportion was manufactured by the southern cotton miil 
shipped not only in tħe grey or unbleached states but also bleached 
and printed for the use of the natives. This does not Include over 
81.000.000 in thread, hosiery, blankets, and other articles of cotton 
manufacture. 

The fain made by the United States in export trade with the Phillp- 
pine Islands, from $16,000,000 in 1913 to 824.000.000 in 1914, was 
at the expense of the United Kingdom, France, Japan, and Germany. 

The total imports in the islands in 1914 was $48,000,000, one- 
of which was from the United States. The exports to this country 
were about the same rtion. or $49,000,000, 

The manufacturers of the South ean not but view with grave con- 
cern the interference or destruction of this trade, which not only 
affects seriously the cotton manufacturers of the South but also thou- 
sands of employees who work in the mills and the cotton planters who 
supply the cotton. 

After the great victory of the United States fleet under Admiral 
Dewey in Manila Bay, which made this country a world power, the 
merchants of the city of New York 5 a testimonial to the Hon. 
William McKinley, President of the United States, to retain the islands 
in the interest of “civilization, commerce, and good government“; 
and it was these sentiments that prompted the far-seeing statesman, 
the late Senator Clay, of Georgia, to cast the deciding vote in the 
United States Senate confirming the Paris treaty with Spain, which 
brought the 22 Islands under the control of the United States. 

The undersigned, irrespective of oa would respectfully request 
for a decisive vote against the Senate bill now under consideration in 
the House of Representatives. 

Barker Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. oy J. A. Rountree; C. B. 

Neusler Pantian Mills. Kings Mountain, N. C.; H. B. 

Heigh, cotton dealer, Charlotte, N. C.; Manetta Mills, 

Lando, S. C.; Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, 8. C., by II. S. 

Washburn; Anniston Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala.; Wood- 

stock Cotton Mills, Anniston, Ala.; Lancaster Cotton 

Mills. Lancaster, 8. C.; Adelaide Mills, by Lewis 

Roberts, Treasurer, Anniston, Ala.; Anniston Yarn 

Mills, by J F. Gardner, Treasurer; rew E. Moore, 

Loray 1s, Gastonia, N. C.; J. O. White, Madena 

Milis, Gastonia, N. C.; H. B. Moore, Madena Mills, 

Gastonia, N. C.; J. D. Moore, Madena Mills, Gastonia, 

N. Sir G. M. Moore, Madena Mills, Gastonia, N. C.: 
H. H. Groves, Flint Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; C. D. G 

Rex Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C.; J. 

Ozark Mills, Gastonia. N. C.; A. 

zens’ National Bank, Gastonia, N. 


stro Clara . Co., Gastonia, N. C.; J. L. Gray, 
Gra fg. Co., Gastonia, N. C.: George B. Cocker, 
Coc Machine & 8 Gastonia, N. C.; A. M. 
Dixon, Trenton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; J. Lee Robinson, 
First Nationa! Hank. Gastonia, N. C.; T. M. McEntire, 


N. C.; Howard P. Park, Park Cotton Mills, Lagrange, 


Ja.: 


Wiscassett 1 Co., 


D. 
marle, N. C. 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 13, 1916. 
Hon. Henry I. EMERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Emprson: The House of Representatives bas, T boilers, 
under consideration, or will soon have, the rural-credits bill, which bas 
been passed by the Senate. 

I desire to call your attention to the rider exempting all of the em- 
loyees of the Federal farm-loan board, including ordinary clerks, from 
he civil-service law. This is about as 5 a patronage 

as has been presented to the House rile past it is absolutely 
cusable. If we are to adopt a rural-credit system tainted from the 
outset with partisan politics, then it will be worse than no system 


at Spre 
ell e will see tbe wisdom of voting against this vicious rider 
— passage. 


il! comes up for 
truly. yours, Maro Fasten, Secretary. 


wit 


Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN D. RICKETTS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is proposed by this bill to appropriate $45,000,000 for the con- 
trol of the floods and the general improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the bill authorizes the Secretary of War to 
carry on continuously for that purpose the plans of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the control of floods, removal 
of débris, and the general improvement of the Sacramento River 
in Calffornia, and the Secretary of War for this purpose is 
authorized to carry on continuously the plans of the California 
Débris Commission, the expenditure not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $5,600,000, 

Section 3 of the bill provides machinery, under the Secretary 
of War, by which any flood problem other than the Mississippi 
and Sacramento may be examined and reported upon by the 
engineers of the Army when authorized hereafter by Congress. 

I notice that the first paragraph of section 1 provides not 
only for controlling the floods of the Mississippi River, but also 
for continuing its improvement from the Head of the Passes 
to the mouth of the Ohio River. It should be borne in mind 
that this bill has been reported by the Flood Control Committee. 
This seems to be a misnomer when you take into consideration 
the jurisdiction and authority which the committee has assumed 
in reporting the bill. It strikes me that this entire appropria- 
tion might have been provided for in the rivers and harbors 
bill as additional pork. However, it seems that the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and the Flood Control Committee are work- 
ing in harmony and cooperating with reference to the improve- 
ment of rivers. There seems to be an ingenuous effort on the 
part of both committees to have appropriated $51,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, 845.000.000 of which 
is proposed by the Flood Control Committee and 886.000.000 by 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and both committees frankly 
admit in their respective reports that the appropriation is 
for the purpose of continuing the improvement of this par- 
ticular river. 

For years appropriations have been made in tump sums for 
the improvement and protection of this great river. Congress 
has alreadv appropriated for this purpose the enormous sum of 
$189,619,617.30. 

It is now proposed to protect this river by the erection of 
levees. Prior to the rivers and harbors act of 1890 no money 
was appropriated by Congress for the construction of levees in 


the interest of flood control, but since that date $29,000,000 has 
been appropriated and expended by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission in the construction and repair of levees, the main pur- 
pose of which was to control floods. 

The control of the Mississippi River is no new problem. This 
problem is almost as old as the Government itself. As early 
as 1822 Congress was induced to send a commission of engineers 
of the Army to examine this river and to report some plan for 
its improvement. This was followed in time by other engineer- 
ing commissions appointed for the same purpose. Notable among 
these are the examinations which are set out in what is com- 
monly known as the Ellet report in 1850, the report of Hum- 
phreys and Abbott in 1861, the report of Gen. A. A. Humphreys 
in 1866, the Warren Commission in 1875, and the annual reports 
of the Mississippi River Commission from 1879 todate. Noriver, 
perhaps, in the world’s history has ever been more thoroughly 
studied than the Mississippi, so that there are no data desirable 
or necessary to a complete understanding of its problems or 
for a formulation of plans for their solution which are not now 
available. Yet it is in subdivision A, on page 2 of 
this bill, to make an additional survey from the Head of the 
Passes to the headwaters of the river and a survey of the 
Atchafalaya Outlet, so far as may be necessary to determine 
the cost of protecting its basin from the flood waters of the 
Mississippi River, either by its divorcement from the Missis- 
sippi River or by other means, and for the salaries, clerical, 
traveling, and miscellaneous expenses of the Mississippi River 
Commission. 

The committee in its report to this House, on page 7 thereof, 
after reviewing the history of surveys and examinations made 
of the Mississippi River since 1822, uses this language: 

So that it can be said with some assurance that there are no data 
desirable or necessary to a complete understanding of its problems or 
for a formulation te plans for their solution which are not available, 

Yet, in the face of this statement, it is proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control to make additiona: surveys. Why 
make these additional surveys at an additional cost to this 
Government when we have been having numerous surveys made 
of the premises since 1822? Report after report has been made 
touching the feasibility of improving this particular river, 
Several adverse reports have been made touching the im- 
practicability of controlling the floods in the flood districts along 
this river. 

Congress for the last 35 years has appropriated many millions 
of dollars for the purpose of improving this river, and it is now 
proposed to put an additional drain upon the Treasury of the 
United States to the extent of more than 831.000.000. It is 
said that all three of the political parties of the House are rep- 
resented upon the committee, and upon the examination of the 
platforms adopted by these parties in 1912 it is found that all 
three have definitely declared that the floods of the Mississippi 
River constitute a national problem and that each had declared 
it to be the duty of Congress to provide adequate means for 
their control. This is probably true, but it is also true that no 
political party had in mind at the time of the adoption of these 
platforms to expend the sum of more than $51,000,000 to support 
a levee system as a protection to this river. 

No one would oppose reasonable Federal aid for the purpose 
of harnessing and controlling the flood waters of this river, but 
the plan suggested, to my mind, is not feasible. It is proposed 
to erect levees along the banks of the lower course of this river, 
near its mouth, and in this way prevent the waters, during flood 
time, from extending out over the adjacent Innds. In my judg- 
ment, this plan would simply tend to aggravate the siturtion, 
Common sense teaches us that in order to control the waters of 
this great river some definite plan, from its source to its mouth, 
must be devised whereby the waters can be controlled. The 
great difficulty is that the channel is neither wide enough nor 
deep enough to carry off the great volume of water during the 
flood time. You can not control the water of the tributaries of 
this river and its upper and middle course by harnessing its 
mouth. I am not a surveyor, neither do I attempt to speak as 
such, but common sense teaches me, and should teach any man, 
that the theory of improvement and control proposed is unten- 
able. 

The whole theory of Congress in making appropriations year 
after year for the improvement of this river has been purely 
experimental, and no permanent benefit has been derived as yet. 
The money expended has afforded only temporary Improvement 
that bears no comparison to the money expended. Congress has 
appropriated for the improvement of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries the enormous sum of $189.619.617.30, as shown 
by the report of the Secretary of War dated January 15. 1915, 
and for the Mississippi River alone Congress has appropriated 
$166,498,996.99. To this may be added the present appropria- 
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tion provided for in this bill, amounting to about $45,000,000, 
and $6,000,000 provided for in the rivers and harbors bill, mak- 
ing a total of 619,617.80, 

The great fertile valley of the Mississippi is very largely 
owned by land syndicates. These syndicates have farms ad- 
jacent to this river and situated in this great fertile valley rang- 
ing from 500 acres to thousands of acres of land. This land 18 
now worth from $80 to $50 per acre, and should Congress make 
this appropriation, and should these levees be constructed, as Is 
p: this fact alone would make these lands worth any- 
where from $200 to $250 per acre, so chat it is plain to be seen 
that it is not the inhabitants of this land, who are mostly renters, 
who are clamoring for this enormous expenditure of public 
money. A great many of these residents are merely serfs per- 
forming the toil demanded by their syndicate landlords. It is 
the land syndicates scattered all over this country that are 
behind this appropriation and that are urging Congress to make 
this improvement at the particular location suggested at this 
time. It means to enhance the value of their lands 400 to 500 
per cent without the expenditure of a dollar upon their part. 
Some method should be devised by which these lands adjacent 
to this river could be assessed and require these syndicates to 
pay their just proportionate share for the protection of these 
flooded districts, This land is possibly among the most fertile 
land in the United States. It produces great crops In all lines 
of agriculture. 

The small amount of taxes paid by these syndicates for im- 
provement or for flood protection, under appropriations that have 
been made or may hereafter be made by any of the States 
through which this valley extends, has been and will be merely 
nominal. This Government has spent millions of dollars for the 
improvement and protection of this river, and apparently all this 
money has been wasted. How long is this drain upon the Public 
Treasury to be continued? When shall it end? It is perfectly 
plain that it is the purpose and intention of these land syndi- 
eates and those Interested with them to continue his drain upon 
the Public Treasury indefinitely, Thousands of dollars have 
already been expended by this Government in procuring surveys 
and maps with reference to the improvement of this river and 
the protection of these flooded districts, 

I have given this subject considerable study, and have reached 
the conclusion that before any more publie money should be 
expended for the purpose of building levees In order to protect 
the lands in the flooded districts some definite plan should be 
devised and considered by Congress as to its feasibility. Cer- 
tainly some plan can be agreed upon by taking up the consid- 
eration of the various surveys which have beeu made through 
the direction of those in charge of this river, and who have 
had charge of this work since 1822, that would result in some 
lasting improvement and be a valuable protection to the dis- 
tricts which are submerged during flood times. 

Why should Congress be proceeding In the dark, when it is 
just as easy and much more reasonable to be enlightened with 
reference to the proposed project. 

The principle claim of this administration, as incorporated in 
its platform at Baltimore in 1912, was the subject of economy. 
The profligate and reckless waste of the Republican Party for 
previous years was publicly denounced and condemned, and it 
was suggested that an economic plan of administering the affairs 
of this Government would greatly relieve the taxpayers of this 
country and put an end to the profligate waste of the people's 
money, This Congress will be distinguished for its extrava- 
gance. The appropriations at the conclusion of this session 
will have reached the limit and will go down in political history 
as the largest of any administration since the organization of 
this Government, 

At this time, when the Public Treasury is suffering from a 
deficit, when this Government has not suflicient money with 
which to meet and liquidate its current expenses, and when 
other interests vital to the Natien are demanding the immediate 
attention of Congress, it seems to me to be the height of folly 
to make this unworthy appropriation. 

As I said before, no Member of this House would oppose a 
reasonable appropriation for the purpose of preventing the over- 
flow of the Mississippi River during flood time, but the amount 
proposed at this time is entirely out of reason. 

It is clear to me that if this appropriation is made it simply 
places in the hands of the Mississippi River Commission and 
the Committee on Flood Control the power to lay plans which 
will involve and necessitate the expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the future; and for these brief reasons, and 
numerous others which I could enumerate had I the time to do 
so, I shall be compelled to vote against this bill. No Member 
of this House who is true to himself or to those whom he repre- 
sents can vote upon the taxpayers of this country this enormous 


and unnecessary expenditure. We are here to protect the in- 
terests of the people generally and not here. for the sole and 
express purpose of appropriating public money recklessly and 
unjustly for the purpose of enhancing and increasing the value 
of the lands of the great land syndicates, which will make them 
immensely wealthy. They must think Congress is easy. I have 
no doubt in my mind that these men forming these syndicates 
are amazed to think that Congress has been so easy as to jump 
at a chance to help them in their scheme to get rich quick. 

I have at heart the interests of the whole people of this 
Nation, and my sense of duty constrains me to raise my voice 
against this lavish and reckless expenditure of public money. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. 8. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I vote for the rural-credit bill with 
some reluctance. Not because I oppose the principle involved, 
because I am in favor of any workable plan of amortization 
that would help the tenant; but there are features in this meas- 
ure that I do not like, I dislike that phase that in a quasi 
fashion puts the National Government in the banking business. 
It is true not all the institutions provided for are so organized. 
Section 16 provides for the joint-stock bank that stands upon its 
own bottom. I am sure that section 5 should limit the number 
of Federal land banks to one in a district. The committee in- 
sists that end is stipulated, but I do not think the language 
assures it. 

I also very much disapprove of the provision requiring the 
Government to pay interest nnd principal of bonds up to i 
certain point. This is a vicious feature, in my mind. I also 
think the minimum loan should be greater than 8100. If u very 
great number were small, the overhead charges would be so 
out of proportion to amount loaned that the system must in- 
evitably break down. ` 

I seriously question the wisdom of tax exemption of the 
bonds. It is an open issue as to the effect of these proposed 
institutions in competition with the savings banks, loan asso- 
ciations, and insurance companies, all of which represent u vast 
umount of the savings of the poorer classes of our people. No 
one wishes by Government edict to destroy or even needlessly 
to cripple such institutions. 

The avowed purpose of this legislation is to enable the Jand- 
less to become owners of a home. This naturally appeals to 
all alike as a most worthy purpose of legislation. It is based 
upon the provision of amortization, by which a borrower may 
secure a lonn of 60 per cent of the value of the purchased land 
and pay it off in annual installments in from 5 to 86 years, 
when he cancels his mortgage. If this bill will make possible 
that consummation, it merits everyone’s support. It is a ques- 
tion whether it will accomplish it. The machinery is so cuni- 
bersome that it raises a doubt. The interest, maximum 6 per 
cent, is such that it will not be of any consequence in any of 
the older States. It will not be resorted to by people in Ohio. 
Throughout my State good loans are made upon first mortgages 
for the rate provided in this bill, and even less. 

While I have no hope that this measure will serve my people 
to any advantage, I am constrained to vote for it upon the rep- 
resentation of Members who have declared that interest in their 
sections is from 10 to 20 per cent. It is difficult for me to 
realize such conditions. If they really exist, and this legisla- 
tion will cure them, I would most willingly vote the remedy, 
even though there are features in it I dislike, and even though 
I am convinced it will be of no advantage to my own people. 

The danger in such legislation arises in the pessibility of 
writing some wild populistic soft-money scheme in it. Pro- 
posed amendments were offered by various Members as wild 
as the famous John Law ever conceived, and would have had 
the South Sea Bubble effect had they been adopted. While 
the bill as it stands is not wholly free of this element, I am 
hopeful that not enough of it is in it to effect the workings of it. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the position all political parties have 
taken on this subject, in view of the wise purpose of such legis- 
lation, in view of the great study of these responsible for the 
measure, and in view of the action of the committee in reject- 
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ing all the various wild schemes proposed, save one, which I 
wish were omitted, I shall vote for the measure, however, with 
a full realization that it will not be of any substantial ad- 
vantage to my own people, and with some trepidation from 
fenar that its machinery may prevent the relief in those sections 
where relief is imperative. The future will afford opportunity 
for amendment to correct the errors which time will reveal. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIO, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. - 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, the one hope of the American 
people to-day is rural credits—the brand of rural credits that 
will really lower interest rates to American borrowers. None 
other will satisfy them; none other with approval will they 
accept. There have been presented to Congress many bills deal- 
ing with this subject. Some of them are weird, fantastical, and 
could never come true. Some of them advocate that the Federal 
Government shall furnish money to the American farmers with- 
out adequate security, and some of them with practically no 
security at all. On the other hand, bills are pending and have 
been introduced by men who do not in truth and in fact believe 
in a rural-credits system at all. ‘These bills are usually found 
to be mere makeshifts, that look good upon their faces, but 
which in truth and in reality would render no positive relief to 
the farmer whatever. 

The President of the United States during the consideration 
of the Owen-Glass currency bill promised in words loud, clear, 
distinct, and emphatic that he would stand for and aid in the 
passage of a rural-credits bill. 

Ex-Secretary of State William J. Bryan, at that time Secre- 
tary of State, promised to aid in securing the passage of such a 
bill. 

Again, during this present session of Congress, the President 
of the United States, in terms loud, clear, and easily under- 
stood. asserted to the House and Senate in joint session assem- 
bled that he would join hands in securing a rural-credits sys- 
tem that would have for its purpose a reduction of interest 
rates and be of material aid to the great American producers 
of the country. Listen to what he said on this occasion: .-. 

We should put into early onera iow: some provision for rural credits 
which will aid to the extensive borrowing facilities already afforded 
the farmer by the reserve-hank act, 8 instrumentalities by 
which long credits may be obtained on land mortgages; and that we 
should study more carefully than they have hitberto been studied the 
right adoption of our economic arrangements in changing conditions, 

Still again, only a few days ago, the President sent over to 
Congress a program of legislation that he very much hoped 
Congress would enact. This program contained a plea for the 
2 enactment of rural-credits legislation. Thus it will be 
observed that the President, though burdened with the extraor- 
dinary and abnormal cares incident to his office, has found time 
and has taken occasion to specifically single out rural-credits 
legislation and express the hope that it would receive the posi- 
tive attention of Congress at this session. 

In asking favor as a candidate for Congress at the hands of 
the people of the seventh congressional district of the bright, 
new State of Oklahoma, I promised them with such earnestness 
as I had at my command that I would work for, vote for, and 
insist upon an adequate rural-credits system. I meant every 
word I said, and the words I then spoke and the pledges I then 
made shall not go unnoticed now that I have asked and received 
honor at their hands. I would be recreant of the great trust 
conferred upon me by the generosity of a great constituency 
if I did not now ask for, plead for, insist upon that this rural 
credits relief be granted, x 

I tell you, sirs, in a new State like mine, going through the 
formative period, interest rates ranging from 10 to 50 per cent 
per annum are exorbitant, abnormal, unbearable—and almost 
unbelievable, I make this utterance with no hostility toward 
the bankers who charge It, but I speak in earnestness and with 
firmness in behalf of a system that will correct it. Business 
men who make profits quickly can not afford to pay such great 
rates of interest; then how, pray tell me, can the American 
farmer, who asks but little in time of peace, and offers himself 


as a sacrifice in times of war for purposes of defense, pay any 
such rates? 

Gentlemen, I hope I do not speak alone to those of us from 
the sparsely settled States of the West. I hope you of the Bast, 
where rates are lower, may recognize the solemn fact that we 
of the West are a part of this great Republic. Our broad acres 
await willing and industrious hands to cultivate them, and only 
by your cooperation in beating down Interest rates can we 
accomplish the good that a system of rural credits will do for 
the whole country, 

The bill under consideration does not meet the wishes of 
some; in fact, I would prefer that some provisions be changed, 
so that the plan could be simplified, yet it is far better than no 
bill at all, and for this reason I am glad to give the same my 
hearty support. 

I have introduced a bill providing for a Federal rural-credits 
system, which also provides aid to tenant farmers who desire to 
purchase a home. In making an Investigation of the conditions 
that exist in Ireland, Germany, New Zealand, and Australia I 
find that these countries are far ahead of our Nation in giving 
certain financial relief to the agricultural class, and more espe- 
cially to the homeless, There has been a great deal of agitation 
on this subject and many have introduced bills to give the 
proper relief, yet the majority of those who would legislate on 
this subject have not considered the needs of the tenant farmer, 
who is handicapped because of no capital to make a start in life. 
I believe that our Government should take care of every condi- 
tion and should_render some ald to every individual. and I have 
included in my bill introduced on this subject a provision that 
would give relief to the tenant farmer by allowing him to berrow 
money to be used in purchasing a home. 

The most feasible plan I can figure out, after giving this mat- 
ter a great deal of study, is to provide a bureau of farm credits 
in connection with the Treasury of the United States, condi- 
tioned that the Secretary of the Treasury, by and with the con- 
sent of the President of the United States, shall appoint a com- 
missioner of farm credits, with sufficient power to appoint such 
clerical help as will be necessary to maintain this department. 
This bureau should have the power in its discretion to establish 
subbureaus throughout the country or at the capital of any 
State, in order that those who reside in any section may have a 
capable branch where it will be convenient to make application 
for the benefits accruing under the act. 

I have provided for the appointment of competent land ap- 
praisers and such examiners as will be necessary to inspect the 
subbureaus, and by throwing the proper safeguards around this 
bill 1 am sure that a law can he passed so that in its infancy 
it will not be disturbed by irregularities, and thus prevent those 
needing aid from receiving the much-needed benefits. With 
this and a severe penalty for the violations of any of its provi- 
sions, I can see no reason why this measure should not be one 
of the best laws ever enacted. 

Much has been said as to the method to be used in securing 
capital. I am of the opinion that rural-credit bonds could be 
issued and when sold would furnish an amount of money suffi- 
cient for all purposes, and that with the proper business man- 
agement it would not be necessary to call on Congress in the 
future for additional appropriations, There are some who are 
not willing for our Government to furnish aid for rural credits, 
yet we have a Federal Reserve System that is backed by our 
Nation, and I can see no reason why every Member of Congress 
should not support a meastre that aids the farmer—the class of 
people that is most in need—and I am hoping that this session 
of Congress will pass a bill that will put our Government right 
square behind this law. 

Master minds have given to this Nation a series of laws, rules, 
and regulations which have caused our country to make the 
most wonderful strides. Yet to keep pace with the times we 
must not stand still, but, on the other hand, must exert our best 
efforts to legislate in a way that will give the proper relief and 
encouragement to every class, to every occupation, and to every 
section of our country. I find that the matter of finance has 
been a prominent issue in every nation, and I dare say as long 
as government is administered by the people this will be one sub- 
ject that will never be handled in a manner absolutely satisfac- 
tory to all. 

Historians have piled in the archives countless volumes that 
tell a wonderful story of the advancement of civilization, and 
yet we have facing this Nation problems that have never been 
touched upon in our efforts to bring man to the highest state 
of efficiency, and the subject of rural credits, in my opinion, is 
the most important legislation that could be considered. 

A Uttle over a hundred years ago, when Prussia was in the 
throes of a great financial distress, there was a little, insignifi- 
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cant merchant who began to preach a new doctrine of progres- 
sion by stating that— y 

1 estate. 
e a ie eee 
former, and if only a small part of it could be made current it would 
be abuodantty sufficient to accrue credit and welfare for the entire 
community. 

This little merchant was an agitator. He believed if this plan 
was put into operation it would enable a sufficient amount of 
capital to be raised to properly maintain the industries of that 
country; and while his plan was severely criticized and he was 
called a crank, yet when this information reached the ears of 
Frederick the Great he at once became interested, sent for this 
little merchant, and after making a careful investigation he 
ordered that the plan be given a trial, and it was adopted in that 
country. That can truly be said to have been the beginning of 
rural credits, and after a test of more than 100 years statistics 
show that money can be loaned to the people at a cheaper rate 
when plans under the supervision and control of the Government 
are provided and enacted into law. In many of the foreign 
countries rural cooperation has reached remarkable proportions. 

History tells us that the first rural association was founded in 
Italy 1.300 years ago, which was an association bound together 
for the purpose of reclaiming and irrigating lands. These asso- 
ciations, under the supervision of the Government, proved not 
only successful but of the greatest assistance to the development 
of this nation. They were the foundation of all cooperative 
associations, and have been developed to such an extent that the 
Government is now assisting in this movement by making direct 
appropriations of capital to loaning Institutions and providing 
such rules and regulations as ‘are necessary to protect the same. 
The principal plan in operation in the European countries is a 
form of associations chartered for the purpose of making loans 
to minor cooperative associations. The minor cooperative asso- 
ciations form themselves together for mutual protection, thereby 
guaranteeing that the obligations made by any member will be 
curried out by the association. 

Much can be said about this plan, and the United States com- 
mission made a special report in regard to conditions in Euro- 
pean countries, and In speaking of the banks which make the 
loans to these cooperative associations uses the following 
language: 

The use of credit in agriculture may be compared to the use of water. 
It water is brought into a feld at the right time and in the right way 
in proper quantities, it will be valuable, but if the fleld is flooded or 
if the water Is applied at the wrong time it will be destructive, In 
the same way If credit be applied to a good productive purpose it 
becomes a blessing to the country. 

Therefore the committee of the rural banks is required to see 
that the loans are applied to the purposes for which they were 
granted. There is yet another psychological factor which goes 
to insure the safety of these loaning banks, and that is pub- 
lic sentiment. It is a well-known fact that public opinion is 
nearly always inclined to side with the weak as against the 
strong, and that right or wrong the debtor is generally consid- 
` ered the weaker party. He usually has public opinion on his 
side, but in the case of the rural bank the situation is reversed. 
The heads of the families in the village constitute the members 
of the rural bank, and as they are all interested in seeing that 
the loans for which they are severally and collectively respon- 
sible are paid, public opinion in this case is on the side of the 
ereditor—the institution that loans the money—and not with the 
debtor—the person that borrows. Thus it can be seen in these 
countries where a system of rural credits has been operating for 
a hundred years or more it has brought about a wonderful 
change among all classes, which has resulted in the people form- 
ing themselves together into associations for mutual benefits. 
thereby causing the money lenders to make loans at a low uni- 
form rate of interest, realizing that the association to which a 
member belongs will guarantee his paper, and that there is 
practically no chance for any loss. A splendid deduction can be 
made from the reports made by the commission that inspected 
this system, and that is, the forming of these mutual benefit as- 
sociations if put into effect in this country would do much to dis- 
courage idleness, but, on the other hand, would promote thrift, 
as no associatien would be willing to have a member belonging 
to the same who was not responsible or who would not make 
the proper effort to mect his obligations. It is said this might 
work a hardship on some; yet in the long run it would result in 
teaching the people that good resuits could be obtained only by 
honest cooperation. 

Supply and demand have always been ruling factors in the 
consideration of any commodity. The lack of organization and 
the proper laws have made it possible in the past for a few men 
to control the wealth of this Nation, but with the Federal reserve 
act and the enactment of a proper rural-credits law the interests 


of the people will be forever safeguarded, and this is the time 
for every Member of Congress to put forth his best efforts in 
supporting this kind of legislation. We all know that the absence 
of mutual associations ‘to assist one another in acquiring com- 
modities has caused the money lender in the past to charge high 
rates of interest and to require all of the security he could get 
before he would place a loan, realizing that in some instances the 
security taken was of a doubtful character. If a condition might 
be brought about whereby capital under the control of the Gov- 
ernment could be distributed with the full realization that there 
would be no loss, then uniform low rates of interest could be 
maintained and conditions would be much improved in this 
country. Making a comparison, in Sicily, before there were any 
Government-controlled cooperative societies which were willing 
to guarantee the payment of their members’ obligations, interest 
rates ran as high as 60 per cent, and when this system was put 
into effect, the same were reduced to a uniform rate of 6 per 
cent, and, to my mind, this same condition will be brought about 
in this country if this Congress will pass a rural-credits bill con- 
taining provisions for such relief as should be given to the people, 
and more especially those who till the soil. 

The Government can legislate until its lawmakers are blue in 
the facc, yet the individual seeking to be benefited must be 
willing to cooperate in the proper manner to make this system a 
success, Legislation, to be successful, must be evenly con- 
structed, and for every dollar loaned there must be one re- 
placed. Every loan that is lost makes the general fund smaller 
and the rates of interest higher, and consequently, after all, a 
great deal depends on the individual putting forth a certain 
amount of energy and being willing to share his proportion of 
the responsibilities of life or he can not be classed with those 
who are entitled to receive this aid. Biblical history tells us 
of the parable of the talents, proving that the man who exerted 
himself the greatest and made the best showing received the 
greatest reward, and while we may continue to legislate, no 
country will ever be able to provide laws equalizing conditions 
so that every person will share alike and have the same ad- 
vantages, yet we can legislate in a way that will give additional 
advantages to those who are meritorious, and the passage of 
this act will extend the helping hand to millions of deserving 
citizens, 

The cooperative plan of rural credits, where it has been in 
effect, has caused the people to be more energetic, thrifty, and 
more saving, which in the end has caused the banks to have 
larger deposits and surpluses, and in many instances these have 
been used by different communities, townships, and counties as 
capital for the construction of different kinds of public works. 

I am of the opinion there is plenty of room for the local banks 
and a system of rural credits. These two kinds of organizations 
shduld be both under the control of the Government and should 
work hand in hand for the upbuilding of this Nation. I find 
that when rural credits was first started in some of the foreign 
countries that the banks left no stones unturned in their en- 
deayor to prevent the establishment of the same, as they felt 
that their existence was threatened. This belief proved later 
to be manifestly erroneous, and while this kind of legislation 
has received a great deal of publicity and has been discussed by 
many on the floor of Congress, I have never heard anyone 
State that the banks in countries where rural credits haye been 
adopted are making any complaints. On the other hand, they 
are working hand in hand successfully. 

I do not believe that any legislation should be passed that 
would be detrimental to any honest occupation, nor do I belicve 
this bill will work a hardship on any institution; on the con- 
trary, I am thoroughly of the opinion that when we provide by 
law such rules and regulations that will furnish a sufficient 
amount of capital or allow others to provide the same, it will be 
the best and foremost step ever taken by this Nation. I am 
confident that our farmers will become better business men and 
will be better able to solve the economic problems that confront 
them. I believe that the cost of production will be reduced and 
consumers as a result will be greatly benefited and lenders of 
money will find a better and safer market, as practically all of 
the risks will be eliminated. ` 

During the Civil War and other struggles this Nation has 
witnessed, it seemed at times that our hopes would be blasted 
and the principles that had become so dear to us would not be 
maintained, yet by perseverance we have gradually solved 
many of the perplexing riddles, and to-day stand in a better 
position than ever before to promote the kind of legisintion 
that will fill a long-felt want, and at the same time give to 
the agricultural class, and more especially the tenant farmer, 
the kind of relief which will result in making his burdens 
lighter. I, like many of you, realize that new legislation is 
often difficult to enact, yet when we realize that money was 
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loaned to our Government during the Civil War at.a cheaper 
rate of interest than is now being charged the farmers to-day ; 
that the security was not better—we all must admit that the 
time has come for the Governemnt to extend its support by the 
enacting of such legislation as will bring about better condi- 
tions throughout the country—and I am hoping that every 
Member of Congress who has the interest of the people at heart 
will be willing to join me in rendering such assistance as he 
can by working for the passage of a rural-credits bill, which 
will give us a law that will throw down the bars that have 
proven to be an impediment to the farmer for over a hundred 
years, thereby stripping bare the irregularities of favoritism, 
which will result in giving to the tiller of the soil, the bone and 
sinew of the earth, the rights and benefits they are justly enti- 
tled to. Some will oppose any movement or legislation in which 
the Government is asked to lend assistance in the establish- 
ment of a rural-credit system, yet I can see no reason why our 
Nation should not furnish capital to be loancd to the people, 
taking land as security, as the history of practically every 
country proves that land values have a tendency to increase 
rather than decrease, and I believe, with the proper system of 
handling the funds, the greatest help that ever has been given 
to this Nation can be provided in a way that will not cost any 
expenditures after the system has been properly established. 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hotse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 16, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this bill be- 
cause the sole argument in its favor is that it is necessary to 
create at the expense of the taxpayers of this country a great 
merchant fleet to sail under the American flag and to be run 
as a Government trading venture. Its chief purpose appears to 
be to purchase ships, whether they can be bought here or 
abroad, and to build them either in this country or in Europe. 
The answer to this proposition is that at the present time all 
the shipbuilders throughout the world are running their plants 
to the fullest extent and have orders on hand for three years 
to come. No one seems to know where there is a ship to be 
purchased at the present time at a fair and reasonable price. 

Fifty millions of dollars are to be taken from the Treasury 
of the United States in order to give some individual an oppor- 
tunity to receive profits aggregating four or five hundred per 
cent on vessels heretofore bought by them. j 

It is not disputed that all the carriers of freight by water, 
whether coastwise or ocean, are at the present time reaping a 
harvest caused mainly by the great war and by the fact that 
the German and Austrian vessels are everywhere interned. 

The profits being so very large, private capital is undoubtedly 
exerting every effort to build ships as quickly as possible, in 
order to reap the immense harvest that is at hand. 

No one has as yet seen the Government building a ship at a 
lesser figure than what the private individual has done. 

Surely it is not claimed that with the Government going into 
the shipowning venture that it proposes to carry freight at a 
lesser rate than what the present or future market price may be. 

Do the proponents of this measure believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should enter into competition with 
private carriers and in making a charge for carrying freight 
leave out and not take into account all the necessary over- 
charges that must be incurred and are usually met by those who 
have no United States Treasury to draw upon in order to make 
up a deficiency? ` t 

If Government ownership of these vessels is a desirable 
thing. why should these vessels which are to be purchased or 
built be sold five years after the war in Europe is over? No 
logical reason has been advanced by any of the proponents in 
the debate for either the temporary or permanent ownership 
of ships by the United States Government for the carrying of 
freight. 

No reason has been advanced why we should permanently or 
temporarily go into the business of carrying freight in compe- 
tition with shipowners. 
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The press of the country appears to be and is against this 
proposition, The Philadelphia Inquirer on May 9, 1916, says 
in an editorial, part of which I quote: 


It provides for the creation of a shipping commission, whose member- 
ship shall compris the Secretaries of Commerce and the Navy and 
appo utro not more than three of whom shall belong 

y, and it invests this body with powers and charges 
it with duties of a far-reaching and momentous character. 

It is to buy or build ships suitable for use as naval auxiliaries or 
transports, and for that purpose it is empowered to organize one or 
more corporations whose aggregate capital shall not exceed $50,000,000, 
to be derived from the saie of Panama Canal bonds; but—and this is 
the concession which the 8 to Government ownership has 
exacted—five years after the President shall by proclamation have an- 
nounced the conclusion of the war these corporations are to be auto- 
matically dissolved. Within that interval they are authorized to equip, 
lease, charter, main and operate the merchant vessels they sha 


uire. 
2 it should be thought necessary or desirable that the business of 
furnishing facilities for ocean transportation should be undertaken by 
the Government with public funds is not apparent, nor is it clear 
what more could be done in that may than is already being accom- 
plished by private enterprise, now actively engaged in endeavoring to 
meet the demand for more merchant vessels resulting from the abnor- 
mal conditions actually prevailing. Every shipyard in the country has 
at this moment more orders than it can fill, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the appearance of the Government as a purchaser would 
help the situation, 


The New York Times on the 9th of May, 1916, also contained 
the following editorial, which I read at length: 


THE SHIPPING BILL, 


on believes that the pro ts of the passage of the shipping 
Improved by the ini ks den of the Government-o; sation 
ears after ee. What was considered the strongest 
roved to be its weakest, and the judgment of its 
romoters suffers with the bill itself, since they appear to bave made a 
matter worse; that is, worse for the Government. ‘The effect of 

the limitation is to put the Government into the shipping business under 
the worst conditions. The enormous profits reported in the industry 
are made on old ships, not on new. The old ships can survive eco- 
nomically under the normal conditions of the trade to be expected within 
the time when the Government pot retire from the operation of its 
costly fleet. The Government undertaking, then, would be left to be 
liquidated at a loss, and without having meanwhile benefited trade. 
The Government can not put any ships into opcration within two years, 
for there are no idie ships, and every yard’s capacity of construction 
is exhausted. 

In that respect the conditions are no longer those which excused or 
justified, perhaps, the introduction of the bill. The reaction from the 
collapse due to the outbreak ot the war had not then come and was not 
foreseen, The Government scheme was introduced because it was 
thought that private capital was unequal to the emergency or unwillln 
to undertake the provision of shipping. The present condition is tha 
a million tons of shipping are under construction in American ship- 
yards, and that there ís no possibility of more being constructed until 
the means of production are enlarged. The prosperity of the ship- 
building industry is unprecedented, and is made so by the very stimulus 
which the Government is proposing to replace by its own deadening 
intervention. The “extortionate” rates are the cause of the profits 
which have awakened the shipyards, and the Government is roposing 
to reduce the rates as a burden and a check to commerce, the Goy- 
ernment could wave a wand nd start ships toward South America, 
the effect upon commerce would be small and disappointing. Com- 
merce would still flow where profits were greatest; that is, toward 
Europe. To provide the s to Hill the ships for other routes it would 
be necessary to divert the labor from the production of other goods 
for which there is the greatest demand. ‘Chere is no surplus of goods: 
awaiting empty ships. 

There is no surplus of empty ships, as there was of empty railway 
cars. There is no surplus of idle labor or of idle plants. The situation 
is not one that will yield to heroic methods or that calls for govern- 
rtures in methods of treatment. Great subsidies are 
being paid in the 33 trade by those who ought to pay them 
that is, by those who pay the prices for the goods most in demand. To 
provide subsidies from tax money to promote the carriage of less-wanted 
goods is an example of that artificial stimulus of commerce against 
which the country revolted and put the Democrats in power to execute 
the peopie’s mandate. The Government shipping proposal is therefore 
both an economic and a political betrayal of the people. 

The bill is offensive to business in another respect, which the revision 
does not remedy. The rate-regulating clauses are objectionable, as all 
regulation of prices by law is objectionable, at a time when conditions 
are operative which can not be regulated be law. In the case of the 
railways we are experiencing a demonstration of the inexpediency of 
regulating rates without regulating all the economic factors upon which 
fut rates depend. Steamship rates are not quoted from shore to shore, 

ut from abe da to consumer, That is to say, there is a land end to 

the great bulk of transportation by ship. Through rates are composed 
of rail and ship rates in combination, and it is proposed to have inde- 
pendent regulation of ship rates. 

Some of the rules for regulation differ from the views of the courts 
on those points. In the case of the trusts we saw the result of legisla- 
tion taking sides ıņ trade disputes and undertaking to settle them by 
edict. The rate-regulation clauses of the shipping bill are the relic of 
the prosecution of the Shi ping Trust by the Government both in the 
courts and in Congress. ‘here no longer is any Shipping Trust, and 
there are two sides to the Shipping Trust question. Such questions are 
better settled by the trade itself and by juries than by statutes creating 
crimes which are not held to be such by common consent. The bill is 
elie Raa E be reported to-day and to be next in order after the rural- 
e s i 


To the same effect an editorial which appeared in the Spring- 
field Union on May 16, 1916, which ts as follows: 
TRYING TO FORCE THE SHIPPING BILL THROUGH CONGRESS. 


A desperate effort is being made by Democratic legislative leaders to 
force through the ship bill, with its Government ownership provision, 
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but with a strong t that pee Hh pegian will be aug- 
mented by a minori y on the other side, er the bolters wil] be 
numerous enough to defeat the bill remains to be seen, but the defection 
in both Houses is sufficient to occasion Secretary McAdoo and the other 
champions of the bill considerable anxiety. An amendment that is said 
to have brought part of the Democratic objectors into line is the pro- 
vision that corporations organized under the financial control of the 
Government to operate merchant ships shall be dissolved within five 
years after the close of the European war. But while this would mark 
the close of private operation, It would not mark an end of govern- 
mental ownership in this field. The shipping board would be enabled, 
apparently, to retain the ing preperties indefinitely under the 
general provisions of the act, which says that the shipping board ma 
sell Panama Canal bonds and use the proceeds to acquire ships, a 
that such ships may be chartered, leased, or sold to citizens of the 
United States, including corporations under the control of Americans. 
In other words, the Government operation feature is an incldent to the 
bih which a much broader groundwork of Government ownership 
to rest W. gery 

Inst of winning adherents to the measure the tacking on of the 
five-year limit to Government operation should invite its defeat. If 
the plan of Government a is a genuine measure in the interest 
of our merchant marine its virtue would not be limited to five years. 
S far trom making vate 3 interests strong enough to meet 
the requirements at the end of that ef period. Government operation 
would in reality discourage private initiative and render our shipping 
more ndent upon the vernment than before. The situation 
would thus be worse off, so far as concerns the ability of private ship- 

ing corporations to deal independently with our s tpptag problems. 
a ieehing a five-year limit merely lends absurdity to the p! of 
Government operation the standpoint of efficiency and public need. 

It is quite possible that a few private capitalists would reap profit 
from the proposed 8 with the Government and the traffic 
the shipping board would be a N to conduct apart from the 
Government operation feature. But there is no evidence that general 
business wou be benefited by this wild excursion into Jism, 
Just now American shipping is active and our shipyards have more 
than they can do. S Co on will continue during the remainder 
of the war at least. Granted that the chipping bill were a nuine 
instead of a sham remedy, it is gr a applied at a time when shippin: 
is much less in need of assistance than it was before the war sta 
or is likely to be after the conflict ts ended. The plan deserves to be 
defeated, and it will be defeated if Congress Is not utterly blind to the 
facts of the «ase. 


Again on the 17th day of May, 1916, the New York Times ex- 
pressed itself editorially, as follows: 


THE SHIPPING BILL, 


Five hours are to be allowed for general debate m the administra- 
tion shipping bill, a measure of such doubtful racter that it Is 
thought t not to submit It to a Democratic caucus; it can be car- 
ried, tf at all, only with the aid of opposition votes. Bren the Demo- 
cratic committeemen did not sign the report in favor of the bill, and 
it is said that they reserve liberty of action. As it stands, the bill ts 
the embodiment of the financial maxim which never wen wide approval 
ontside of those higher circles of finance into which few enter. 

“Vote first and talk afterwards” is a sufficient epitome of the 
policy behind the bill. It establishes a shipping board upon the a 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Instructs it to Inquire a 
report what legislation Is necessary to reestablish the merchant marine. 
Rut the action to be taken is not dependent npon such recommendation. 
Forthwith Government operation is authorized, and $50,000,000 is pS 
vided, the need for action being the existence of an 2 ut 
before any action can relieve the situation the emergen 1 have 
passed. and any Government action will te to eheck the much 
greater relief already being provided by private initiative. The fate 
of the bill in its earlier form proves that it was too strong medicine 
for the patient. Some little betterment of its provisions shows the 
wisdom ot more leisurely ahaha 
. This is cularly true of the more permanent portion of it. There 
is a Statto ee tee Government-operation feature, and 830.000.000 will 
come to an end some time. Those features are adapted to do more 
harm than good, but there are ater possibilities of evil in the rs 
that may be exercised b7 the shipping board, which are not limited in 
time. Concurrently with the proposal of this new beard there is - 
ing a resolution of Inquiry Into ihe efficiency and results of the 
method of regulating common carriers by land. 

After a 8 of experience, the operation of the interstate- com- 
merce law is seen not to be without defects which lessen its wisdom aud 
beneficence. Yet the shipping board ts to be established forthwith, 


alth h its duties will be much more baffling than those of the inter- 
state rd. That body at least bas jurisdiction of the subject com- 
mitted to it. Rallways can be taken Into court and ished if they 


fail to comply with legal procedure. They can not take up their rails 


and divert their investment to other uses. Rut shipping companies are 
net common carriers unless they so make themselves. hey ca for 
whom they choose and on what terms are mutually a upon. y 
can not be forced to do business on the shipping board's plans and rates. 

Two-thirds of the world's commerce is carried by mp steamers 
which are “ special carriers.” They ply where they please, and there 
is nothing binding them to the carriage of American trade, or com- 


liance with American regulations. If such shipping regards our regu- 

tions as contrary to its interest it will not come to our ports. That 
would create a vacuum for American shipping to fill in com tion 
with any foreign shipping which should seek American trade. We 
know what that means by observation of the operation of the seamen's 
act and our navigation laws. The men who suppl snlonten ate a unit 
in peo eis to the acts and the pi is of the men who regulate 
aan ng. They are frank in their testimony before the committee that 
what the case calls for is the repeal or amendment of old laws, rather 
than enactment of new laws. i 

Within a few days a steamship arrived at an American port which 
had exchanged the American flag for the Nicaraguan flag. Another 
steamer has just sailed from anot port after waiting 20 da fully 
taden, for lack of a crew to comply with American laws. A few days 
ago a foreign steamer sailed from this port and ee down the bay 
because the crew refused to work the ship. The police boat was sum- 
moned, but was unable to give any assixtance because the crew had 
committed no violence after having cha: its mind about the vo 


yage. 
It may be that shipping can be conducted under laws like those now 
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operating and those proposed, but it will require more than five hours’ 
debate to convince those best informed on the subject, and without 
whose active cooperation there can be no important growth of the 
American merchant marine. The way to get American shipping is to 
allow it to make a profit. 


I personally believe that we would do far better at the present 
time to give immediate attention to the question of our passing 
legislation in the shape of a protective tariff to prevent the flood- 
ing of this country by merchandise from Europe as soon as 
peace comes and which must result in creating trouble not only 
for our workingmen but also for our manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. In general it is bound to seriously affect the 
business conditions of the United States. I called attention to 
this fact at length in December last, as shown by my remarks 
at pages 535 and 536 of the Concressionan Record of this 
session. 


It appears that we are now receiving larger imports than ever 
before, even though the war is going on and our exports, if 
we deduct the war material, are constantly growing less. The 
matter is tersely and accurately expressed in an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times on May 16, 1916: 


NORMAL EXPORTS DRYING UP WITILD IMPORTS GROW. 


Our foreign trade is getting to the point where its future aspects are 
revealed in clear and ling colors. Our general exports, compara- 
tively speaking; are drying up. We are making our prodigious foreign 
sein and gathering therefrom our fabulous profits, chiefly in war sup- 


plies. 

This truth ts as plain as a pikestaff when you examine the details of 
our Pr san commerce as recently as the belated Government reports 
permit. 

In March our € of crude materials for use in manufacturing 
fell some $20.000,000 from the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animais went off nearly 
another $13,000,000, and foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 
more n 000. 5 

But when it came to the things that smacked of war we bad an in- 
crease of nearly $31,000,000 in manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing. Then in manufactures ready for consumption—powder all 
ready to explode, shells and aren all ready to be shot out of the 
guns, other tools, implements, an Pega gates for battle all ready to be 
used upon receipt—there was a gain some $121,000,000, from $80,- 
708.513 in March, 1915, to $201,978,378 In March, 1916. 

There is nobody who imagines that this war business is going to last 
one bit longer than the war itself lasts. There is nobody who ought 
nt to he able to realize that our war exports can and will collapse 
before the war itself ends; for the belligerents are now ‘buying man 
weeks and even months ahead of their needs. When they see 
end, even in the far distance, they will kuow that it Is safe to slow 
down with their war buying in our markets, winding up the business 
with the supplies of their-own markets and of their stores In reserve. 

But take the other side of the wo Ha gt imports—and see what 
that spells. Look again into the details of the March figures. 

Of crude materials for use in manufacturing our imports increased 
from 559.033.078 in March, 1915, to 898.268.968 in March, 1916. We 
lost a trifle of some two and a half millions in imports of foodstuffs 
m crude condition and food antmals—something we could well afford 
to take if it came our way. But imports of manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing increased more than $15,000,000, and manufac 
tures ready for consumption about $3,000,000, with a total gain in 
impo: espite no increase in manufactured foodstuffs and that loss 
in foodstuffs and food animals in crude condition—of more than $57,- 
600.000, the exact increase being from $157,982,016 in March, 1915, 
to $213.589.785 in March, 1916. 

hink what our imports will be when those countries are pouring 
into our markets by the millions and the tens of millions the goods 
whicb they can not now send us because of their engrossed attention to 


the war! 
Think of all that coming on top of what we are taking now, taking 
it m such volume as we never took before the war or at any other 


needs to prepare against (he 


Then ask yourself whether this coun 
mmercial ch must come hot upon the 


industrial and co: invasion w 
heels of peace. 

Our markets are going to be flooded by merchandise which 
does not have to pay a tariff duty. The sellers of such im- 
ported merchandise can and will underbid the American manu- 
facturers here, because of the low wages that are belng paid 
and will continue to be paid in certain parts of Europe. 

Instead of being engaged constantly in determining how to 
spend increased sums of money taken from the pockets of the 
people of the United States, we should give serious considera- 
tion toward the enactment of measures that will tend in every 
manner possible to produce a sufficient sum to pay the running 
expenses of the Government, and at the same time protect 
American labor and American manufacturers from unjust dis- 
crimination and unfair foreign competition. 

I yield to no man my desire to see a real American mer- 
chant marine built up carrying our flag all over the four cor- 
ners of the earth, but I can not convince myself for a single 
moment that the enactment into law of this proposed shipping 
bill will add a single vessel flying our flag or reduce in the 
slightest degree the ocean or coast freight charges, although 
I have listened very attentively to the proponents of this meas- 
ure, giving them my undivided attention, and have been com- 
pelled to reach the conclusion that the best interests of our 
country require that I shall cast my vote against it. 
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Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter: 


May 17, 1916, 
Mr. GEORGE A. Dick, 
Department Commander, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sim: One of my comrades of Camp George Miller, United 8 
War Veterans, of Houghton, Mich., has sent me a copy of neral 
Order No. 5, series 1915-16, issued from the Headquarters Department 
of Michigan, United Spanish War Vete. at Lansing, Mich., on April 
20, 1916, in which you state In part as follows: 

»Our thanks and appreciation are due the Mich 
who were a unit (but one exception, Congressman W. FRANK JAMES, 
twelfth district) in voting for this bill. In view of the fact Representa- 
tive JAMES asserts that he rendered service in the Spanish-American 
War, his antagonistic attitude is unexplainable. Some appropriate 
action will be taken at the next encampment, 

By order of 


nish 


n Congressmen, 


“ GEORGE A. Dick, 
“ Department Commander. 

“ Official : 

“P. II. PRESLEY, 
“ Department Adjutant.” 

I presume you are the George A. Dick mentioned in General Order 
No. 5. From this you make it appear that I am opposed to all pensions, 
But this is pot the fact. I am in favor of pensions to the worthy and 
deserving, but 1 am against pensions to the undeserving, to deserters, 
and to the wealthy. è 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions, and on the floor of Con- 
gress, | have opposed many applications for pensions which I regarded 
as unworthy and also gencra pinsen bills which seemed to me to be 
solely designed to force the Pension Department to recognize these 
unworthy would-be pensioners, 

Among other bills rejected by the Committec on Pensions, I find one 
which, approved, would have granted you back pay from August 19, 
1903, to March 21, 1913. 

I could not better «llustrate the sort of pensions I am opposed to than 
to cite the history of your case, which is as follows: 

From affidavit made by you on soe A 3, 1916, I note that 
1977 were a member of Company K, Thirty-second Michigan 

fantry, and while stationed at Tampa and Fernandina, 


ou state 
olunteer 
la., you con- 
tracted typhoid fever and matarial poison. You further state that on 
January 14, 1899, you made application for * ou account of the 
disability arising therefrom. On December 22, 1903, on state that you 
were allowed a pension at the rate of $6 per month under certificate 
No. 1027648, with a voucher inclosed for the full amount of back pay 
from sanane 14, 1899, to August, 1903, inclusive. You make afidavit 
further to the effect that when the pension ceased you produced and 
filed a claim for restoration on the ground that your disability still 
existed, which claim was rejected b; e Commissioner of Pensions. 

It would 2 5 as if the Bureau of Pensions became convinced on 
August 19, 1903, that any disability you may have had ceased to ex- 
ist. I understand that on March 21, 1913, pension was restored to 
58 at the rate of $6 57 7 month, and on January 20, 1916, you had 
ntroduced in your behalf a bill for back pay from August 19, 1903, to 
March 21, 1918. You make affidavit also to the effect that you are a 
clerk in the United States customs at the wage of $4.44 per day. 

I aim inclosing you herewith a copy of the rules of the Committee 
on Pensions. On page 3 you will find as follows: “It is not ‘the in- 
tention to have Congress flooded with pension bills, but simply to afford 
a means of rellef in cases of exceptional merit.” 

I desire to also call your attention to rule No, 6, which states as fol- 
lows: “In no case will the allowance of arrears be recommended, nor 
application for increase of pension be favorably considered, if claim- 
ant is regularly 58 and in receipt of a salary from the 
Government of the United States, A claim of destitution in such a 
case can not be considered.” 

From the evidence that I have been able to gather I find that you 
are a very healthy individual weighing about 250 pounds. You also 
seem to be receiving a salary of $4.44 per day from an “ungrateful” 
Government, in addition to your pension. 

Under all the circumstances it appears to me that you are very 
lucky indeed to be receiving a pension ot even $6 per month, and pos- 
sibly if the Pension Bureau were te investigate your case at the 
present time they would again recommend the discontinuance of your 
pension, the same us they did on August 19, 1903. It is such cases as 
yours which pring the whole matter of pensions into disrepute. 

I wish it distin:tly understood that I am opposed to pensions to 
healthy young men who never saw a supe day's service and who are 
well enough to hold down lucrative positions, 

To further illustrate my position in the matter of eer I wish 
to quote you part of my speech on the Key bill on February 16. 1916, 
which reads as follows: “I believe in paying pensions to those who are 
deserving and who really need the pensions, but 1 would like to see 
legislation pees to take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner off 
the roll. s a member of the Pensions Committee I have voted for 
rere. pension that I thought was deserving, whether it affected the 
soldier or his widow, and expect to do so, but will not vote to give 

rnsions to the wealthy and undeserving. It is not necessary to pass 
his law to take care of the needy and deserving widows and children. 
If they can not 1 a pension from the Bureau of Pensions, it is not 
hard for them—if their case has any merit whatever—to get a pension 
from the Pensions Committee.’ 

In the concluding sentence of your order you state “some appro- 
priate action wili be taken at the next encampment,” which I under- 
stand will be held at Bay City, Mich., on June 20, 21, and 22. This 
would scem to be intended as a threat. If so, L wish to assure you 


that it is entirely wasted, as I wish to state that so Jong as T am in 
Congress I shall always o se pensions to the undeserving, the kind 
of which gonte is one of the most Hagraut. 

It is with a good deal of satisfaction that I wish to state, however, 
that during the past three weeks I have visited ay entire district and 
met most of the Spanish War Veterans in my district, all of whom 
saw service in Cuba in 98. Everyone of them stated that I was abso- 
lutely right in my attitude on pensions. I am convinced that every 
Spanish War Veteran who enlisted from patriotism in 98 feels abso- 
lutely the same as I do on this matter of pensions to grafters or the 
undeserving. 

The society of Spanish War Veterans is a magnificent organization 
and will continue to be such unless some of its members try to muke 
a pace organization of it. 

n my speech on the Key bill on February 16, 1916, I pay my re- 
spect fo some of the politicians among the Spanish War Veterans in 
the following words: “I realize it is hard to vote against some of 
the politicians among the Spanish War Veterans. 
that they have a political 
it. T read an article sometime ago where some of these politicians took 
credit for defeating for the supreme bench of the State of New York 
one of the most respected Members of this House, Mr, FITZGERALD, 
because he had dared to vote against the Key bill. They did it all 
with their little hatchet. If any man here is going to vote for this 
bill con to his own better judgment, 1 want to say to him that I 
believe the Spanish War Veterans are the same in his district as they 
are in mine, they are not in politics—as Spanish War Veterans, 

I wish further to state that if you or any of your friends, who hold 
similar views as you on sions, believe that on have any political 
influence I cordially invite you to come up in the twelfth district of 
Mich next fall and campaign against me on the matter of pen- 
sions to the undeserving. 

‘Trusting that I have made myself clear to you in the matter, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 


They do not deny 
ull—they not only admit it, they boast of 


W. FRANK Janes, 
Congressman Twelfth District of Michigan. 


Mississippi River Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BERTRAND H. SNELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, my own State of New York is very 
much interested and has given a great deal of careful considera- 
tion to the question of conservation, and especially as applied 
to the flood control of its streams and its water supply. I am 
personally interested in this line of work in my own section. 
I have listened very intently to everything that has been said 
on the floor of this House both for and against this present bill. 
I have read with a fair degree of care all the hearings that were 
held before this committee and the reports on the same, and 
while I am not opposed to the general proposition of Federal 
aid for the relief of the flood sufferers of the Mississippi Valley, 
I am absolutely opposed to the form of relief suggested under 
the present bill. I admit the Mississippi River is in a class by 
itself; but when you analyze the system, separate its main 
tributaries and likewise the large streams that flow into the 
main tributaries, you get right back to a good-sized river in one 
of our States, such as anyone of us who has made a study of 
streams is fairly familiar with. The general principle as re- 
gards most of these individual rivers is the same. So, also, are 
the main principles of control the same when applied to the 
Mississippi River system, only you must apply the remedy iu 
larger doses, 

The claim is made by some of the advocates of this bill that 
the ditch from Cairo to the Gulf is entitled to Federal aid be- 
cause it is the flood waters of 31 different States combined that 
cause the serious floods on the lower Mississippi, and for that 
reason local authorities should not be asked to pay for the im- 
provements necessary to protect their property, The next advo- 
cate of this bill comes along and says that it is the local rainfall 
in a restricted area that causes the floods and the conditions of 
the streams above this area has nothing to do with it. Now, 
it is absolutely impossible for both of these statements to be 
true. Personally, I believe it is a combination of both, and that 
you will never have a very destructive flood unless both oecur 
at the same time; but if you get heavy rainfalls in this restricted 
area when the streams are already full banks earrying off the 
flood waters of the upper country, then you will have trouble, 
and this is practically what Mr. Marvin, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, testified before your committee. He said that the 
months of January, February, and March are months when pre- 
cipitation causes most flood troubles on eastern tributaries, and 
that was the time when the streams were running full banks. 
So, gentlemen, you will notice that the first argument is intended 
to get the appropriation, and the second to combat the reservoir 
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- idea and get all the present appropriation spent on the lower 
Mississippi River, and when that is gone—no relief, come back 
to Congress and get more. I want this committee to adopt some 
definite premise to start with, and stand by it. Another claim 
made by Members on the floor of this House that I do not 
take much stock in is that the people who own these lands 
along the lower Mississippi and other places that need protection 
are too poor to pay the assessments that would be levied against 
them for their own protection and improvement. Every rural 
Meinber of this House has poor farmers in his district, and it 
is nothing against the district; but what I want some one to 
tell me is, what excuse am I going to give to the poor people in 
my own district when I tell them I voted to relieve the poor 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley of a forty-flve-miltion-dollar 
assessment. which would make their farms more valuable and 
agreed to place a part of it on the poor farmers of my district 
who are already paying all the taxes they can stand. If I had 
been an advocate of this bill, I never would have presented this 
argument on the floor of the House. This bill provides that the 
money shall be spent on the Mississippi River from the Head 
of the Passes to the mouth of the Ohio under plans of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission that have heretofore been or may here- 
after be adopted, and everyone knows what that plan is—that it 
is the levee plan and never will be changed. They adopted that 
plan at first and have held rigidly to it, and I believe they 
have done this because their activities have been confined to the 
lower river; and if they have never gone fairly into any other 
proposition, but simply are going to spend all of their spare time 
and money on the lower river, there is nothing else to do but to 
build levees. 

But as I understood the objects and purposes of this Flood 
Committee, it was to investigate and report on the plans for the 
relief of the floods for the entire Mississippi watershed or sys- 
tem, and they have not done that, but simply offer a bill for 
the questionable, temporary relief of a favored community, which 
I do not believe is the desire of or will be acceptable to the Mem- 
bers of this House. Col. Townsend, one of the most important 
witnesses before this committee and the man whose advice has 
been followed as much as any other man’s before the committee, 
says the present plan does not take care of the tributaries, and 
that would be necessary in order to entirely take care of the 
Mississippi, and it must ultimately be done, Many references 
have been made to the report of Humphreys and Abbott and 
their conclusions that the levee system was the only proper way 
to control the floods. This investigation was made and printed 
just before and after the Civil War, and there is not a single 
eondition the same on the Mississippi River to-day as it was 60 
years ago, except that the. water flows to the sea ; and these same 
advocates of this bill are claiming extra relief on account of 
these changed conditions of the last half century, but to back up 
their argument for levees they bring up this decision and report, 
which was made before these changed conditions existed. 

The chairman of this committee states in one of his questions 
to Mr. Maxwell, who favored impounding of waters: 

I think this committee would hesitate, with its limited Information on 
the subject, to undertake to tell the commission what they should do to 
control the floods on the Mississippi River. 

The chairman of this committee, and everyone else, knows 
that the Mississippi River Commission has always been an ad- 
vocate of the levee system, and if this flood commission had also 
made up its mind, as this question would indicate, what was the 
sense of spending all the time and money to have these hearings? 
In my own mind it was just to fool the people, and that the 
dominant influences on this committee had made up their minds 
before they began what they would report. Practically all the 
men who came before this committee were interested in some 
levee district or the Mississippi River Commission, and, of 
course. all except a few men favored the levee system, and when 
the men from New Orleans suggested the impounding system 
they were met with a question like this: 

Would you rather hazard the ge of a bill for our immediate re- 
lief by providing a section in it that calls for the expenditure of either 
millions or billions in the future? If you are willing to take a chanre 
on a bill of that sort passing, I believe you have better sporting blood in 
you than the people of the rest of the Delta. 

Generally a question of this kind would have its effect, but 
Mr. Parker, of New Orleans, answered : 

Mr. Chairman, 8 
have An is thine: i F F 

Mr. Speaker, if you will go right through all these hearings, 
you will find from the character of the witnesses called, from 
the questions asked, it all tended from the first to the levee 
and revetment system, and practically nothing has been done 
toward bringing out the advisability or feasibility of the im- 
pounding system, and the committee has utterly failed on the 
bigger and broader propositions of general control of flood regu- 
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lation and has simply come back to the old river and harbor 
proposition of asking Congress for $45,000,000 for further work 
and improvements on the lower Mississippi River, when hun- 
dreds of honest, pressing river and harbor improvements must 
go neglected. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the cost of the work the 
committee proposes to do. They say they must have $60,000,000 
worth of dirt banks, and in addition it will take at least $100,- 
000,000 for proper revetments and a period of 25 or 30 years 
to do the work. This is all on the main river alone and has 
nothing to do with the tributaries or the Atchafalaya outlet, 
only that this system of levees will send double the amount 
of water down this Atchafalaya outlet and make the conditions 
for the people in that section just twice as bad as they are at 
the present time. When you have spent this one hundred and 
sixty millions, you will only have just commenced; then you 
will have to spend millions upon millions to protect the Atcha- 
falaya district; and after that, what about the Arkansas, the 
Red, the White, St. Francis, the Missouri, the Ohio, and a 
dozen other rivers now seriously affected by floods? Gentle- 
men, when you have done what you propose by this bill you 
will have just commenced the work and just begun to spend the 
money, and the people in these other districts have just as much 
right to demand protection of their life and property as the 
favored ones who live on the immediate banks of the lower 
Mississippi. If you continue raising the levees, you will eventu- 
ally be carrying the Mississippi River in an artificial conduit to 
the sea, and here also comes in the question of foundation. 
Practical men and competent engineers say it is very doubtful 


if it will hold with an increased pressure from raised levees, 


and, while the levee itself might hold, the foundation might 
give away, and that would be even worse trouble than if the 
levee itself broke. And what practical man would ever think of 
building a dam 30 to 50 feet high on a dirt foundation and not 
even examine that? Do you suppose for a minute any private 
individual would risk his own life and property on such a propo- 
sition as this? In fact, the whole proposition is absolutely ab- 
surd from a practical, common-sense, business standpoint, and 
the men before the committee, when pressed to it, admitted 
that, for a. final. complete control, the plan they were advocating 
was only a makeshift, and eventually they would have to da 
something else to accomplish the desired result. Mr. Parker, of 
New Orleans, testified before this committee that about a year 
ago Col. Townsend told him privately : 

I am abont convinced, or am about to announce my belief, that we 
must have source stream control. 

There is not a man in this room that has given any careful 
thought and consideration but what knows that the only way to 
control the flood water of the stream is to start upstream and 
work down. Do you suppose any individual or corporation that 
was spending his own money and must get a dollar’s worth of 
return for every dollar spent would ever start at the mouth of 
a river and work up it, if they wanted to economically and 
effectually control the flood waters of that stream? This pro- 
posed proposition is just as foolish from a practical business 
standpoint as it would be to build the roof of a house first and 
try to suspend it with sky hooks while you are building the 
foundation and intermediate stories. 

If you believe this proposition is a worthy one, If you honestly 
believe the Federal Government should give these people the re- 
lief they ask for, let us go at it in real man fashion. Let us get 
a broad, comprehensive plan of the whole watershed and work 
it out so you will furnish relief not only to a few on the lower 
Mississippi River but to every flood sufferer in the whole Missis- 
sippi system. Let us go straight at the cause and not spend our 
money fussing around with the effect. Every man knows that 
the relief plan proposed under this bill deals only with the 
effect and does not touch the real causes of all the trouble. A 
local application to a general disease was never known to bring 
any results. You must make arrangements to impound these 
surplus waters in the upper streams and their tributaries, and 
then you will be producing practical results and creating an 
asset instead of a liability. For every dollar you spend on higher 
levees you are creating a liability that will last as long as the 
Government stands. When vou build these retaining walls 
higher and restrain this water between them you create a swifter 
and stronger current to wear out the dirt levees you have built, 
and thereby you create the very force that will eventually destroy 
the effect you are working for. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us con- 
sider for a few minutes the results to be obtained from the 
reservoir or impounding system, and then I am through. The 
principal objection to this scheme in the minds of the committee 
seems to be the expected enormous expense. When this com- 
mittee was authorized by this House, were they Instructed to 
bring in a finding that would not cost to exceed fifty or one hun- 
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dred million dollars, or were they told to bring in a solution for 
the whole problem? I certainly understood the latter. The levee 
system is as old as the river itself, and if this committee had 
presented to this House a complete, systematic, positive plan to 
control these floods regardless of cost, they would have completed 
their work when they presented this plan to Congress, and then 
this House could have acted on it as they saw fit under the 


circumstances, They also brought up the cost of a survey of || 


every square mile in this whole watershed, and every practical | 
man knows with all the surveys im existence it is absolutely | 


unnecessary to have an Army engineer do all this work. Of f 


course, I know there would have to be a great deal of surveying, 
but not on any large scale as presented by this committee, unless 


you are spending some one else's money and do not care about the ; 


expense. 


It will take some 25 or 30 years to complete the levee system, f 


according to the evidence before this committee, and I know |) 
the impounding: system could be worked out in much less time | 
than that. You divide the whole Mississippi River system into 


an Ohio system, an upper Mississippi system, and a Missouri!“ 
system and put some practical, experienced business men with 


your engineers and tell them to go ahead, and they will work 


you out a system of flood control—a system that will do what 


you want done, for all time and for all people, and not one that 
simply answers for a short time and for only a part of the 
people. It may cost somewhat more, but not as much more as 
they would lead you to believe; but when you have finally com- 
pleted this work you have created an asset for all future gen- 
erations. Now, let us see what more we will have accomplished 
when we have completed an impounding system. Besides re- 


lieving the people from flood destruction you will have impounded | 


waters that may be used to assist your navigation during the 
low-water period; also it will be of inestimable value to your 
water powers along down the stream, to say nothing of the 
value of the powers you would create at the impounding reser- 
voirs; and it has been stated on the floor of this House within 
a few weeks that our water powers are the most valuable 
natural asset we have left. In addition, in certain districts you 
wiil have aided the irrigation proposition, which has also: at- 
tracted much attention in this House. It is worth the cost ef | 
the whole proposition for the water powers and navigation, to 
say nothing of the relief from flood destruction. In my own 
country the water-power owners and municipalities: would build 
these reservoirs for stream control at thelr own expense if you 
would grant them the right of eminent domain, and there is: 
no doubt in my mind but what a great deal of this could be 
handled in the same way if yeu go at this proposition with 
this end in view. On the one hand you have a proposition that 
will absolutely accomplish fiood control for all the people for f 
all time, will improve: your navigation, develop, maintain, and 
improve your most valuable asset—your water supply and your | 
sources of irrigation—while on the other you have nothing but 
a makeshift, temporary, questionable relief for only a part of 
your citizens, One proposition creates a fixed asset, the other 
a lasting liability. Which will you have? I re to you in 
the name of practical common sense and justice to cant this 
proposition im real man fashion and make it a piece of construc- 
tive legislation that will do honor to yourself and all future 
generations, 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 18, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions 
unanimously passed at a mass meeting of citizens of Boise, 
Idaho. at the Pinney Theater, May 9, 1916. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY PASSED AT A MASS MEETING OF CITIZENS 
OF BOISB, IDAHO, AT THE PINNEY THEATER, MAY 9,. 1916, 

Whereas we, citizens of Bo 1 May 9, 1916, realizing 
T build’ a e nation: af ee 
and half disfranchised'; 

Whereas the present ference discrimina: 
ofa P of women can be ended rd oniy by the 

9 tativ 1 th 1 H f Congress ha 
ves e lower House o; 
been d dented the opportunity of voting upon this amendment: Be tt 


tion against the litical 
passage through Congress 


| 
| 
5 


Resolved, That we protest errs the action of the House Judiciary 
| Committee in unfairly blocking the passage of the Susan B. Anthony 
| Federal suffrage amendment and demand. of it an immediate favor- 
bette tare . — that it may be voted upon during this session of Congress; 


be it furt 
— rs That we call upon Senator Boram to work and vote for 
| the — of bets amendment in the Senate; be it finally 
Reso a 


— 


Philippine Islands. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 1, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 381) to declare the purpose of the 
1 of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the 8 Islands, and to p e a more autonomous 
government for those islands. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, it is clear from the argu- 


|ments presented here to-day that many of the Members of the 
| House favor the passage of the pending bill with the Clarke 
amendment, which will fix a definite time for complete inde- 
| pendence for the Philippines. Fam one of those who believe the 
time has come when this Government of ours should take a 
definite stand and give to the Philippine Islands independence. 
| There are others on the floor of this House who disagree with 
me as to the character of legislation and to what extent Con- 
gress: should go at this time. The Republican members of the 
Insular Affairs Committee oppose legislation that fixes a definite’ 
date for independence, but indicate that they would support the 
Jones bill, giving to the Philippine people additional legislative 
Dees but postpone fixing a date for complete independence, on 
the grounds that the Philippine people are not sutliciently qunli- 
ed to manage and maintain an independent government. They 
also insist that it would be unwise, unpatriotic, and disastrous 
to the Philippine people to give them independence at this time. 
At the outset let me say that this should not be a partisan bill, 
ut from some of the statements made by the gentlemen oppos- 
ing it, it would seem that a great effort is being made to make 
No: one will deny that impliedly, if not explicitly, 
pi Republicans have been advocating a gradual extension of 
: self-government for the people of those islands, and it also in- 
eludes definite and positive assurances given to them in the 
past that under proper conditions they would be permitted to 
become an t nation. 
The Republican adherence to: this policy is evidenced by the 
repeated official. statements of Presidents of the United States, 
Secretaries of War who had the Philippines in charge, and 
Governors General, speaking to the Philippine people in the 
name of the American Government. Those utterances, which 
in part I shall quote, indicate conclusively, to my mind, that 
those high officials have given public and official assurances: to 
the Philippine people: First. that there is gradually to be ex- 
tended to them an increasing degree of self-government; and, 
second, that ultimately some day, under proper conditions, the 
people of the United States were to acknowledge: the independ- 
ence of the Philippine people. So much for the Republican 
position, 
The Democratic Party, in its platform in 1912, set forth: its 
attitude as follows: 


We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Democracy in 
national convention assembled against a ner“ of imperialism and 
colonial exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the 
— 2 eric fn imperialism as an inexcusable blunder, which has in- 
volv: us 


27 


enormous brought us weakness instead of 
strength, and laid our Nation to the cha: of abandonment of 
the fundamental doctrine of self-government. 


e favor an immediate 
declaration of the Nation's purpose to recognize the in ce of 
the Philip: ne Islands as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
Ushed. su dence to be guaranteed by us until the neutraliza- 
tion of the Bid is. enn be secured by treaty with other powers. 

In recognizing the independence OF the Enilippiaes our Government 
sonig retain such land as may be necessary for coaling stations. and 
naval. bases. 


This bill now before the House is here not as a partisan meas- 
ure, but that the Philippines should be given increased legisia- 
tion and expressing the settled purpose of the two parties and 
expressing the settled policy of the American people. I state 
that, in view of the past utterances of the two political parties, 
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the Democratic and Republican Parties, this should not be a 
partisan question, but should be supported by both sides of this 


House. All agree that the Philippines have made wonderful 
progress in the past 18 years, and that the 8,000,000 or more of 
people in the islands should be given increased legislative 
power. This bill, it is true, with the amendment known as 
the Clarke amendment, fixes a definite date for independence; 
and it would seem that those who in the past have been advo- 
eating independence for the Philippines in the future without 
fixing a date now realize that they must make a fight and 
defeat any legislation tending to fix a date. 

Let me briefly call your attention to the American Philippine 
history from the date of our victory in Manila Bay up to the 
present time. 

On May 1, 1898, occurred the battle of Manila Bay, in 
which Admiral Dewey commanded the American forces. During 
the summer of that year American troops were brought over 
and the town of Manila was besieged. On August 13 of that 
year the town of Manila surrendered to Gen. Merritt, head of the 
American Army. On December 21 of that year, 1898, the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation taking over those islands in the 
name of the American people—islands 8,000 miles away from 
the American coast; islands inhabited by 8,000,000 people, of 
whom nine-tenths were Christians; islands which for 300 years 
had been in the possession and under the control of the old 
Spanish monarchs; islands which contain almost as large an area 
as the British Isles in Europe; islands which lay upon the bosom 
of the Pacific Ocean in the very shadow of Asia. 

On February 22 of the following year, 1899, began the Philip- 
pine Insurrection. The Filipino soldiers had assisted the 
American Army in the conquest of Manila, but in a short time 
they became restive under the conditions and decided to continue 
against the Americans, who were taking the sovereign power of 
ihe islands, the same insurrection which they had been carrying 
on against the Spanish Government since 1896. On March 4 the 
first Philippine Commission appointed by the President of the 
United States arrived in the islands, President Schurman was 
the chairman of that commission. It was largely, in fact almost 
wholly, an advisory body, for the real power rested in the mili- 
tary authorities in the islands. 

I want to quote briefly from the language used by President 
McKinley in giving his instructions to that commission, because 
it illuminates the real purpose of the American people and it 
vindicates that purpose. He instructed them that they were so 
to conduct themselves toward the Philippine people as to prove 
to them that the United States was to be a liberating rather 
than a conquering Nation. 

On April 11, 1899, the treaty with Spain was concluded, by 
which Spain relinquished forever her claims in those islands. 
On April 7, 1900, the second commission, with Mr. Taft as 
chairman, arrived in the islands. To this commission the Presi- 
dent of the United States gave for the first time legislative 
powers, powers which to some extent had been previously ex- 
ercised by the military authorities. Those powers were now 
vested in the commission headed by Mr. Taft. 

On June 1 of the following year, 1901, the President extended 
to this commission executive powers to accompany the legislative 
powers which they possessed. These executive powers were de- 
veloped by the creation In September, 1901, of executive depart- 
ments, the heads of which are analogous to our Cabinet oflicers 
in the United States. 

In October, 1901, the office of vice governor was created by 
Executive order. Up to this time all powers to be exercised in 
the name of the United States in the Philippine Islands had been 
bestowed by the President of the United States under his con- 
stitutional war powers. Now, however, in July, 1902, Congress 
passed what has been known as “the organic act of the Philip- 
pine Islands,” 

The chief purpose of this act was to make the first start in 
creating a legislative authority in the Philippine Islands in 
which the Philippine people should have some share and part, 
This act as I have said was passed in 1902, and under its au- 
thority occurred the census of the Philippine Islands from 
1903 to 1905. After that census and after a lapse of two years, 
which the organic act required, the new Philippine Legislature 
was organized, a legislature consisting of two houses—an upper 
house, called “the commission,” having 9 members and 
being appointed by the President of the United States; and a 
lower house, called “the assembly,” consisting of 81 members, 
and being elected for the first time in the history of the Philip- 
pine Islands by the Philippine people. 

Thus matters stood in the Philippine Islands until the advent 
of the present administration. The commission, which was the 
upper house of the Philippine Legislature, was not only ap- 


pointed by the President of the United States but he had always 
placed upon that commission a majority of American citizens, 
When President Wilson came into power, however, he proceeded 
to carry out in spirit the policy of the Democratic Party, as 
well as the policy of the American people, as I think, by ap- 
pointing a majority of Filipinos upon the commission; so that 
for the last two years the upper house of the Philippine Legis- 
lature as well as the lower house has been in the control of the 
Philippine people. 

The effect of that change, the effect of giving to the Philip- 
pine people a majority of the upper house as well as of the lower 
house, was at once to do away with a great cause of friction, 
irritation, and disagreement which had existed for some time. 
For five years no appropriation bill had been passed, because the 
two houses were unable to agree upon one. For all that time 
the old appropriations had been continued automatically, but as 
soon as the Philippine people came into possession of their upper 
house the appropriation bills passed; and it is to the credit 
of the Philippine people, it is to the everlasting credit of the 
present Governor General of the Philippine Islands that the legis- 
lation of the Philippine Legislature during the last two years 
has been legislation in the direction of economy and progress. 

That it has always been the intent of our Government to give 
to the Philippines independence is made plain by the statement 
of President McKinley, who expressed himself on different oc- 
easions on this subject. He said: 

The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, but to develop, to civilize, 

o educate, to train in the science of self-government. This is the 
path of duty which we must follow or be recreant to a mightly trust 
committed to us. 

In his instructions sent to one of the commissions created by 
him he said: ó 

That in all cases the municipal officers who administer the local 
affairs of the people are to be selected by the people, and that where- 
ever officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any 
way natives of the islands are to be preferred; and if they can be 
found competent and willing to perform the duties they are to receive 
the offices in preference to any others. It will be necessary to fill some 
offices for the present with Americans, which after a time may well be 
filled by natives of the islands. 

Gov. Gen, Harrison has been carrying out that purpose and 
that policy. It has caused some friction there to relieve 
Americans who were upon the pay roll and give their positions 
to Filipinos, but it is carrying out the solemn promise made to 
the Philippine people by President McKinley. 

President Taft, while civil governor of the Philippine Islands, 
said, in 1903: 

From the beginning to the end of the State papers which were 
circulated in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Executive, 
the motto that “the Philippines are for the Filipinos,” and that the 
Government of the United States is here for the purpose of preserving 
the “ Philippines for the Filipinos,” for their benefit, for their cleva- 
tion, for their civilization, again and again and again appear. 

A little later on Gov. Gen, Taft was attacked by American 
papers published in Manila, just as Gov, Gen. Harrison has 
been attacked, because, in the opinion of those editors, he was 
proceeding too far to extend self-government to the Filipino 
people. Here is his reply: 

Some of our young lions of the local press have spoken of the 
“childish slogan,” The PLP e for the Filipinos.” It is un- 
necessary to comment on the adjective used, but it is sufficient to 
say that, whether childish or not, the principle makes up the web 
and the woof of the policy of the United States with r 
islands, as tt has been authoritatively declared by two esidents of 
the United States—for President Roosevelt has followed sedulously 
the policy of President McKinley—and by the Interpretation of the 
supreme popular will, the Congress of the United States, 

He referred to the fact that the Congress of the United States, 
in passing the organic act, had indicated the same purpose, and 
had declared that that act was only for the temporary govern- 
ment of the Filipino people. 

Mr. Taft, then Governor General—or civil governor, as it 
was then called—is quoted partly as follows: 

The doctrine— 

That is, The Philippines for the Filipinos "— 
does not include, necessarily, the independence of the Filipinos nor 
any particular degree of autonomy, It is entirely consistent with the 
principle to object to an immediate extension of popular government 
on the ground that we are going too fast for the political digestion of 
the people, and that it 1s not, therefore for their good. Whether an 
autonomy or independence or quasi independence shall ultimately fol- 
low in these islands ought to depend solely on the question— 5 

Now, what? What question is that to depend on? Is it to 
depend upon the will of politicians in the United States? Is it 
to depend even upon the welfare of the United States? No. 
Mr. Taft declared that 
whether an autonomy or independence or quasi independence shall 
ultimately follow in these islands ought to depend solely on the ques- 
tion, Is it best for the Filipino people and their welfare? 

That is the question and that is the declaration that has been 
made to the Philippine people. It is one of many statements 


ect to these 
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made to the people of the Philippine Islands officially by the 
representatives of the United States, and they have accepted it 
as the pledge of the American people. 

He goes on, in the same statement, to say: 

I think, I have demonstrated by what I have quoted and the instances 
I have cited that the doctrine, “ The Philippines for the n is 
one which the honor of the United States requires it to enforce 
thronghout those Islands. Not only was it pro to the Filipinos 
when the Americans came, after they have n here, during the in- 
surrection and at its close, but I do not think It too much to say that 
the reiteration of the promises as shown in legislation carrying out 
these principles kad much to do with bringing ut the present tran- 
quillity in these Islands. 

No one will deny that the act of Congress establishing a civil 
government in the Philippines, known as the organic act, was 
designed and intended as a temporary measure, and that by 
the provisions of the organic act approved July 1, 1902, it was 
intended to give to the Philippine people their independence as 
soon as it was ascertained that they were competent, and it did 
not contemplate that all of the people of the Philippine Islands 
should be competent, but that, as in all governments, a sufficient 
number should be competent and qualified to handle the affairs of 
the Government. This bill is not the first one that has been before 
this House providing for independence. During the second session 
of the Sixty-second Congress the Committee on Insular Affairs 
reported a bill to establish a qualified independent government 
for the Philippines and to fix the date when such qualified inde- 
pendence shall become absolute and complete, and for other 
purposes. ‘The general purpose of that bill was to establish for 
the Filipinos a provisional government more liberal and autono- 
mous in character than that created under the act of Congress 
of July 1, 1902, that government to begin on the 4th day of 
July, 1913, and to continue for the period of eight years, after 
which they were to be given complete independence. In fine, 
the Filipinos were given in that bill a much larger measure of 
popular self-government than had therefore been exercised by 
them, together with the definite promise and assurance that on 
and after the 4th day of July, 1921, they would be granted full 
and complete independence. The bill (H. R. 18459) which de- 
elared it to be the purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recugnize their Independence as soon as stable government could 
be established therein, and which passed the House of Repre 
sentatives on the 14th day of October, 1914, was never con- 
sidered in the Senate. Whilst that bill did not fix a precise 
date for the alienation of the Philippine Islands, it did give to 
the Filipinos distinct assurance that at a time, the date whereof 
was capable of being made definite and certain, they would be 
given their independence. Had that bill been enacted into law 
it Is not thought that Philippine independence would have been 
delayed for so long a period as six years, since it is contrary to 
the teachings of recent Philippine history and not in accordance 
with the political, social, and other conditions in the islands to 
believe that the Filipinos are ineapable of establishing a stable 
government, Their ability to maintain such a government, once 
it has been established. against foreign aggression is quite a 
different proposition. The bill to which the committee now gives 
its s:.nction, if it shall become a law, will not, it is believed, 
result in earlier independence than would that to which it gave 
its approval in the Sixty-third Congress had it been enacted 
into a law. 


The bill under consideration is intended to carry out the policy 
of our Government toward the Philippines and to fulfill our many 
promises made the people of the islands and to show to them 
that our stay in the islands has not been for exploiting their 
territory but for the purpose of assisting them to establish a 
stable government and thus secure for themselves the liberty of 
which we are all so proud and which is the pride and boast of 
all good American citizens. i ; 

The bill now under eonsideration by this House has a two- 
fold. purpose, It gives the Filipino people a more liberal and 
autonomous government, thus conferring upon them larger con- 
trol of their public and political affairs than they are now per- 
mitted to exercise. The life of this government, however, is to 
expire so soon as American sovereignty shall cease to exist over 
the islands, which, the bill declares, shall occur in not less than 
two nor more than four years after its passage, provided that 
the President, by proclamation, may extend the time to the date 
of the final adjournment of the session of Congress which shall 
convene next after the date of the expiration of the said period 
of four years, in the event that the condition in respeet to the 
stability or efficiency of the external or internal affairs of the 
Philippines shall warrant him in so doing. 

The necessity for the enactment by Congress of a new or- 
ganic law for the Philippines is not questioned by anybody. 


It is stated in the views of the minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs that— 


The minority apre Bs ates with the majority that the 3 
£ 


should be given a new 
measure of self-government. 

And the fact that the only section of this bill to which any 
reference is made by the minority is that which relates to the 
independence of the islands amply justifies the conclusion that 
= provisional government provided for is not unsatisfactory to 

em, 

The justice for the demand that the Filipino people be imme- 
diately given a larger measure of self-government being con- 
ceded, and no objection having been raised to the governmental 
features of the bill, it would be a waste of the time of this 
House to enter upon any detailed discussion of the changes 
which it effects in the present organic law. I shall therefore 
only direct the attention of the House to one or two of the more 
important changes. The most important of these is that which 
establishes a Philippine Legislature, to be composed of two 
houses, one the senate and the other the house of representatives. 

The senate is designed to take the place of the present Philip- 
pine Commission, an appointive body composed of nine members. 
As is well known, this commission now constitutes the upper 
branch of the Philippine Legislature and also exercises exclu- 
sive legislative and other jurisdiction over all the non-Christian 
and noncivilized peoples of the islands. The archipelago is 
divided into 12 senatorial districts, each of which is to be 
represented by two senators. One of these districts embraces 
the territory inhabited by the non-Christian and noncivilized 
tribes, and its two senators are to be appointed by the Governor 
General. The representatives of the other 11 senatorial dis- 
tricts are to be elected by the qualified voters of those districts. 

The house of representatives is to be composed of 90 members, 
81 of whom shall be elected in the districts now provided by 
law; the remaining 9 are to be appointed by the Governor 
General, and they will represent the noncivilized and non-Chris- 
tianized territory. 

The President of the United States is authorized to appoint 
a Governor General, a vice governor, an auditor and a deputy 
auditor, a director of civil service, and the chief justice and 
associate justices of the supreme court. All other officers are 
to be appointed by the Governor General with the approval of 
the Philippine senate. The Governor General is given a quali- 
fied veto power. 

One other important change which this bill makes in the pres- 
ent organic law is that whieh relates to the suffrage. The 
present educational qualification requires that all voters must 
be able to read and write either Spanish or English. This bill 
provides that they must be able to read and write either 
Spanish, English, or a native language. This will necessarily 
greatly enlarge the present electorate. Its justice is so obvious 
as to leave no room for discussion. There are many thousand 
literate Filipinos who speak neither English nor Spanish. 
Many of these are at least as well qualified to exercise the 
right of suffrage as the nonnative inhabitants who only speak 
a foreign language. 

The section known as the Clarke amendment seems to be the 
only one over which there has been much controversy, the only 
one that has disturbed those who have so long preached to the 
Philippine people independence which they did not intend to give 
them, and which it would seem by their actions now they had 
hoped the Philippine people would never ask for. The oppo- 
nents of Philippine independence claim the Clarke amendment 
does not protect American and other foreign interests. The 
amendment is broad and comprehensive enough to protect all 
interests. It specifically clothes the President of the United 
States with the power and authority to make such orders and 
to enter into such negotiations with the authorities of the Phil- 
ippines as may be necessary to finally settle and adjust all prop- 
erty rights and other relations as between the United States and 
the Philippines, to cause to be acknowledged, respected, and safe- 
guarded all of the personal and property rights of citizens or 
corporations of the United States and of other countries resident 
or engaged in business in the islands or having property inter- 
ests therein. 

The President is thus invested with full power to take every 
step that is possible to protect and safeguard every American 
or other foreign interest in the islands; and, to my mind, it 
would be difficult to make the language which is employed in the 
bill more binding upon the Chief Executive of the United States 
or more comprehensive in its scope. 

But our friends of the minority insist that the authority thus 
conferred upon the President to settle and adjust personul and 
property rights between citizens of the United States and the 


ntal law, granting to the people a larger 


Philippines is not broad enough to cover certain Philippine bonds 
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issued under authority of Congress. They argue that any 
promise or guaranty given by the Philippine government either 
as to property rights or the rights of the holders of Philippine 
bonds,. which they distinguish from property rights, would be 
worthless. My reply to this is that no President of the United 
States would ever draw so nice a distinction as this, thus dis- 
criminating between different classes of American investors in 
the Philippines. I have no doubt that if this bill becomes a law 
that all property rights in the islands will be safeguarded and 
protected. 

Great stress is laid upon the fact by some of the opponents 
of this bill that we paid $20,000,000 for the Philippine Islands, 
and that we have incurred a great deal of expense in fortifica- 
tions in the islands, and that we owe it as a debt of gratitude 
to continue our control over the islands for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Philippine people against the aggression of other 
nations. It is true that we paid $20,000,000 for the Philippine 
Islands and that we have incurred a great deal of expense in 
the last few yeurs fortifying the same; and it is further true 
that we went into the islands to assist a downtrodden and op- 
pressed people to throw off the yoke of Spain and to assume 
liberty, for which they had been fighting for centuries. We did 
not go in there for the purpose of exploiting the islands, nor do 
I believe it was the intention when we went into the islands 
that we were going there for the purpose of giving the capitalists 
an opportunity of speculating off of the products of the islands 
and the Philippine people. If you could remove from this dis- 
cussion the interest of the people who have invested their money: 
in the islands and could drive from the Capitol and the House 
Office Building the lobby that have been canvassing the Members 
of the House, urging them to vote against this measure, I be- 
lieve that this question would be viewed by the opponents of 
the bill in a different light to what it is now being viewed, and 

I do not believe that the criticism of those of us who favor the 
bill would be so severe and vitriolic as it is. Some of the op- 
ponents of the bill have gone so far as to say it would be a 
crime to pass a bill containing a provision similar to the Clarke 
amendment, fixing a definite day for Philippine independence, 
but they assign no good reason therefor. The only reason they 
attempt to give is that the Philippine people are not ready, are 
incompetent, to govern themselves. But my contention is, from 
what I have seen and heard in this discussion, that it is not the 
interest of the Philippine people that causes the Republicans 
to shed crocodile tears, but it is the interest of the capitalists 
who are appealing to them and urging them not to permit the bill 
to pass fixing a definite date for independence. 

In the minority report upon this bill they used the following 
language: 

h jori h: 
Shakil A nese TA AETA ine araditan (O te DENNE AL TESE 
measure of self-government. The minority would gladly support the 
passage of the Jones bill without the preamble. 1 would even su 
port the Jones bill with the preamble as a substitute for the Senate bill 
with the Clarke amendment, but they are united in opposition to the 
Clarke amendment. 

This quotation is taken from the minority report, which is 
signed by all of the Republican members of the Insular Affairs 
Committee. I want to call your attention to this fact: Will they 
carry out the statements contained in this report? If the Clarke 
amendment is defeated and the Jones bill is brought before the 
House with the preamble, will they support it? I answer you 
now, no, they will not. They do not want any legislation that 
will definitely declare to the Philippine people that they are 
entitled to or should have in the near future Philippine inde- 
pendence. They do not intend to vote for or support any bill 
earrying a similar provision. Oh, yes; the Republicans are in 
favor of giving them additional legislative powers as long as it 
does not tend to fix a definite date for independence. The Re- 
publicans ought to be fair with the American people, and they 
ought to say to them that their reasons for opposing this bill are 
not because they believe that the Philippine people are incompe- 
tent of self-government, but because they believe we should 
continue control over the Philippine Islands in order that those 
who have inyested their money in the islands may continue to 
speculate and make money at the expense of the Philippine 
people, and receive the protection of the American Government 
in so doing. 

Several of the old-time Republicans in their remarks upon this 
bill and the minority report used the word “scuttle” and the 
words “ scuttle policy of the administration. God only knows 
where you can find a class of citizens more competent to know 
what scuttle or scuttle policy, from the English definition, 
means than the old-line, standpat, hard-hearted, uncompromising 
Republicans upon the floor of this House. The word scuttle“ 
seems to be their chief stock in trade in their arguments against 
this bill. It seems that it has run through their heads so long 


when they were assisting in seuttling the laboring classes of the 
United States that they still desire to use it, and continue to 
assist the financial interests of the United States in scuttling the 
poor, downtrodden, unprotected, and oppressed Philippine people. 
Mr. Chairman, if I had any doubt as to what the action of this 
House should be to-day upon the bill and other provisions con- 
tained therein, and as to whether or not the Philippine people 
were competent, and whether or not there were a sufficient num- 
ber of competent, educated, and honest Philippine people in the 
Philippine Islands, that doubt would have been removed at once 
when I heard one of the commissioners of those islands make 
his speech upon the floor of this House a few hours ago. The 
opponents of this bill urge with a great deal of noise and with 
some statements of fact that the Philippine people are not com- 
petent to organize and maintain a self-government. From what 
I have seen to-day of the Philippine representatives, it seems 
to me that they are fully competent to maintain self-government, 
and I believe that they have a sufficient number of citizens who 
are competent to maintain a self-government. i 
In the presentation of this question, as to whether or not 
the Filipino is sufficiently trained in state affairs and whether 
the island has enough or a sufficient number of people to main- 
tain self-government, we should take into consideration the ques- 
tion that it is not contemplated that all of the people of any 
government should be competent before the government should 
be intrusted to them. It never has been true, and never will 
be true, that all of the people of any government are competent 
and qualified, but the sole question that we should consider, 
and as has been considered, is whether there are a sufficient 
number of the people competent to control and maintain self- 
government. It would not be, as stated by some of our oppo- 
nents, a cowardly act to haul down the American flag in the 
Philippine Islands and withdraw our Government from those 
islands and give to the Philippine people independence, but it 
would be, in my judgment, a moral, upright, and righteous act 
to do so and would show to the world that this Government of 
ours is not in favor of oppression, but is in favor of and would 
extend to any liberty-loving nation in the world the opportunity 
of so conducting themselves and preparing for an independent 
government, and that when our Government had been convinced 
that there were a sufficient number of competent, honest, and 
upright citizens in the islands that we would withdraw and 
permit it to establish an independent republic of its own. 
Taking the Philippine legislative body to-day as it stands, 
it has a commission composed of nine members, five of whom 
are Filipinos. The assembly is composed of 81 members, all of 
whom are elected by the Philippine people. and as evidence of 
their intelligence and qualifications that legislative body elected 
Mr. Quezon, as a Resident Commissioner and a Member of this 
House. I challenge any gentlemen opposing this bill to show 
where a better selection could have been made, or whether or 
not these people could have more wisely, in these United States, 
chosen their representative tnan did the Filipino people when 
selecting Mr. Quezon as one of the Resident Commissioners. 
Yes, you gentlemen opposing this bill say we went into the 
Philippine Islands 18 years ago. I ask you gentlemen to bo fair 
with yourselves and with this Nation of ours. Did we go into 
the islands for the purpose of exploiting the islands or did we 
go into the islands for humanitarian purposes and to assist 
the Filipinos in establishing their independence and self-govern- 
ment? Answer me this question upon your honor as true, liberty- 
loving American citizens and Members of this House. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] , 
If our Government went into the islands, as I would infer 
from some of the gentlemen who have spoken upon this subject, 
for the purpose of exploiting those islands and enriching our. 
citizens who went there for speculative purposes, then you gen- 
tlemen have assumed the proper attitude and are acting wisely 
in this matter, and you ought to stand for your belief, as you 
will be carrying out the purposes for which you went iuto the 
islands. [Applause.] We went into Cuba to aid the Cubans, 
We went into the Philippines to aid them to establish a gov- 
ernment, and we ought to carry out the purpose of our inten- 
tions. This is the first opportunity, the first time, we have 
reached the point where we can, if we wii., assist them in estab- 
lishing self-government. It is our duty to leave the islands and 
turn them over to the Filipino people at the earliest possible 
moment. 
Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? i 
Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. Á 
Mr. MEEKER. How long has it been since the gentleman was 
in favor of getting out of there in two years? j . 
Mr, DAVENPORT. My recollection is that I was a private 
eitizen in the year 1890 in a country that you and some of 
the Representatives from Missouri would not permit to come 
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into the Union and vote, because you said we were incompetent. 
I was then in the Indian Territory, which was then situated 
like the Philippine Islands are to-day, under the supervision 
of the United States, but having no right to vote or exercise 
local self-government; and for many years prior to Oklahoma 
being admitted into the Union that part of Oklahoma that was 
then Indian ‘Territory was besieged and controlled by the 
capitalists, who were speculating and who were ready and will- 
ing at any time legislation was proposed in Congress to extend 
aid and expend their money in sending delegations to Wash- 
ington to show that the people of Indian Territory were not 
competent for local self-government and to prevent them from 
securing the same. The same tactics by the lobbyists and by 
the financial interests that were put forth in the attempt to 
prevent Indian Territory from having local self-government have 
been employed and are now being employed in preventing inde- 
pendence to the Philippine people. We remained for 15 years 
in that part of Oklahoma which was formerly Indian Territory, 
and a great many Representatives, including some of my dis- 
tinguished friends from Missouri, thought that the people in the 
Indian Territory were not competent for local self-government 
the same as a great many of the Members who are opposing this 
bill argue that the Filipinos are not competent, which as- 
sertions are augmented by the interests of the financiers. 
From the day I entered the Sixtieth Congress 1 said that if I 
could have my way I would give to the Philippine people their 
liberty, just as we did the American Indian on the 16th day 
of November. 1907, in Oklahoma. [Applause on the Democratie 
Side.] 

And I say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER], 
who interrogated me, that if I had my way I would say to the 
American capitalists in the Philippines, “ You went into the 
islands and invested your money, knowing at the time the exact 
conditions existing, just as any American capitalist would go 
into any other foreign country knowing the conditions there, 
and while I have no disposition to cause you to lose any money, 
you shall not delay these good people any longer by preventing 
them from having self-government, because you believe it is 
to the interest of the speculators and capitalists and because you 
believe you can continue to exploit and get possession of their 
property better under the control of the American Government 
and American protection than when they have their independ- 
ence,” 

I do not want to destroy a man’s property, but when a man 
goes into a country knowing the conditions and for what pur- 
poses he enters, he ought to be willing to take his chances and 
should not try to retard these people who are located in the 
islands and prevent them from having a local self-government, 
which he himself enjoys in the country of his residence and 
nativity. I ask you gentlemen who are opposing this bill to 
answer me and the American people this question: How much 
capital from the United States went into the Philippine Islands 
for charity purposes and how much went in there for any other 
purpose than speculative purposes, and how many dollars have 
been expended by capitalists from the United States or other 
countries in the Philippine Islands where they did not expect 
a return upon their investments? And also, if it is not true 
that when they invested their money in the islands, did they 
not knew and understand the conditions that existed in the 
islands at the time, and that their investments were made for 
the purpose of trying to make money, and if it was invested 
under such knowledge, then I contend that they have no right 
to complain and need not complain. [Applause from Democratic 
side.] 

A few days ago I received from a banking institution of the 
city of New York a coupon photographic copy of some bonds 
that had been issued by a Philippine railway company, and the 
institution from which I received the photographic copy of the 
bond presented the argument to me that it was guaranteed by 
the United States and that the bond of the Philippine railway 
company was protected, but the copy of the bond failed to sus- 
tain such argument of the institution sending the copy of the 
bond to me. Only the government of the Philippine Islands— 
whatever that government may be—is obligated to protect them, 
and that is all, and the United States Government has no obli- 
gation whatever to protect the payment of these bonds. The 
-bill under consideration is so drawn that it amply protects cap- 
italists who have invested their money in the islands. A few 
of the opponents of this bill, who are pretending that they 
“would like to have legislation giving increased jurisdiction to 
the islands, take the position that this bill does not protect the 
interests of all of the bondholders; but it is only a few who 
take this position, and the greater number of eminent lawyers 
who haye investigated this matter say that the bill does prop- 
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erly protect all interests in the islands. But, gentlemen, let me 
tell you this: Let us be fair with each other and not try to de- 
ceive or mislead anyone; let us tell the truth and the whole 
truth; and let us see if those who are opposing legislation fixing 
a definite time for Philippine independence are doing so be- 
cause, from their viewpoint, certain interests, organizations, 
and associations in the islands will be injured financially, and 
that they believe financial interests will be better conserved 
and protected by the American Government continuing the con- 
trol than by Philippine independence. My friend from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Austry] made a splendid speech, and he is a splendid, 
lovable gentleman. He has visited the Philippine Islands and 
has had an opportunity to see some of the local conditions, and 
in recent months has broken into the magazines and has writ- 
ten articles upon the conditions in the islands, While he in 
his speech takes the position that the Filipinos are not com- 
petent of self-government, yet in these articles he goes into 
details and gives figures showing that nearly 80 per cent of the 
offices in the Philippine Islands are held by Filipinos either ap- 
pointed or elected by the people. If the Filipino people can 
run the local government under those conditions and without 
friction, why can they not do it in an independent government 
as well, with proper laws and governmental regulations? 

Again, in conclusion, I must refer to my friends, the minority 
members of the Insular Affairs Committee. It is amusing to 
refer to the quotation in their report in which they say that 
they would prefer the Jones bill to the bill with the Clarke 
amendment. I do not propose to mention the names of any of 
the minority members, as they are good fellows to serve with 
on the committee and all lovable gentlemen to associate with, 
yet they know as well as I do that they do not want the Jones 
bill or any other bill that even contemplates that we are at 
some future date to give to the Filipino people independence. 
They use this as a subterfuge in order to try to deceive and 
mislead those favoring the passage of the bill with the Clarke 
amendment. My Republican friends know they do not want 
any bill for the Philippine Islands that will take away any 
of the powers of the United States Government or a bill that 
will relinquish any of those powers. 

It is not long until the election, and let us be candid with 
each other and not present an argument that we know at heart 
we do not believe in. 

Now, to my Democratic friends who are opposing this bill, I 
want to speak to you a minute, I was glad that Mr. QUEZON 
spoke the truth and expressed himself as he did at the con- 
clusion of his speech, because I want to forcibly present to you 
now that this question is not a religious question at all in 
the Philippine Islands, but it is purely a political and finan- 
cial question, and ever will remain so as long as there are two 
parties in the United States, If I read the record correctly, 
several years ago, in the hearings before the Insular Affairs 
Committee, when my good friend Mr. CaN NON was a member 
of that committee, some one said the Philippine question was 
not a political question. I do not undertake to quote him 
correctly, but in substance. My recollection is that his reply 
was that they could do as they damn pleased, but it was a 
political question and would always remain one. I agree with 
him; he was right, and it will always remain and be a po- 
litical question. My friend Mr. Ausrix, from Tennessee, elo- 
quently and ‘dramatically patted some of the Democrats on 
the back and lauded the Tammany- boys for going out of the 
caucus the other night and refusing to agree to stand by the 
caucus and support the bill with the provisions in it as it is 
now being considered. Not to use his exact expression, but he 
gloried in their independence and the assertion of their power 


to stand for Americans, as he viewed it. While you know, gen- 


tlemen, there is sometimes rejoicing in the camp of the enemy, 
and especially true when you have deserted your own army 
und gone over to the enemy. 

¥ou gentlemen who oppose this bill, and who are Democrats, 
have a perfect right to do so and to do as you please, but re- 
member what I am saying now, that you who are Democrats 
and can not support this bill, and who have to-day received the 
applause of the Republican Members of this House, who have 
disagreed with your political party, will some day see the effect 


‘of what you are doing to-day. Some day you will have a propo- 


sition that you want enacted into law, and when some one of 
those stand-pat Republicans will rise up and hit you squarely 
between the eyes, you will then fail to see your friend from 
Tennessee, who to-day so eloquently lauded you, rise up in 
your behalf and support your proposition and carry your banner 
to the front; he will not be hallooing for Tammany or any of 
the Democratic boys who want legislation enacted, but he will 
stand solidly with the stand-pat organization and laugh in your 
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faco, and say, “ Well, boys, we don’t need you to-day.“ It Is a 
preceilent to be established, and I want to say to you that Mr. 
Austin does not love you for your action in this matter, but 
some day, when you have met the condition that I have just 
described, he will go out and ‘talk about how they misled you 
into voting against the Clarke amendment. 

Remember, I am not criticizing your actions. I concede you 
the right to do as you please, but I have called your attention 
to the fact that the Democratic organization and party is main- 
tained only by ‘teamwork and cooperation, and the differences of 
opinion as to what should be done is usually worked out in the 
organization of your own party. I am for the bill as reported, 
and believe, ‘if we expect to get any legislation at this session 
of Congress, we must pass the bill with the Clarke amendment, 
or we must content ourselves with knowing that the lobbyists 
and capitalists have succeeded in doing their work and defeating 
the measure, as one of them said to me several days ago that he 
could and would do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. [Applause.] 


Statement by ‘the National Foreign Trade Council. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 8. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In ‘roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 18, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit a statement of the National ‘Foreign Trade Council on 
an American merchant marine. 

The ‘first’ national foreign trade convention, at Washington. 
May 27-28, 1914, recognized the need of an organization Which 
should “endeavor to coordinate ‘the foreign trade activities of 
the Nation,” and authorized the creation of the National Foreign 
Trade Council for that purpose. 

The Council has an authorized maximum membership of 50 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers, miners, railroad and steam- 
ship men, and bankers, representing all sections of the United 
States, and collectively standing for the general interest of all 
elements engaged in foreign trade. 

Nonpolitical and nonpartisan, its function is investigatory and 
advisory, and it seeks effectively to cooperate with other organi- 
zations in the encouragement of sound national foreign trade 
policy. Through its committees the Council is eonstantly in- 
vestigating and from time to time publicly reports upon prob- 
lems arising in over-sen commerce. 

The membership of the council is as follows: 

Chairman, James A. Farrell, president United States Steel 
Corporation, New York City; treasurer, Walter L. Clark. New 
York City; secretary, Robert H. Patchin, New York City; John 
J. Arnold, vice president First National Bank, Chicago, III.; 
Willis H. Booth, vice president Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. Cal. ; J. A. G. Carson, president Carson Naval Stores 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna 
Steel Co., New York City; Samuel P. Colt, president United 
States Rubber Co., New York City; Maurice Coster, m 
director Westinghouse Electric Exp. Co., New York City; 
John Crosby, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; F. G. 
Crowell, vice president Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City. Mo.; 
Robert Dollar, president the Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, 
Cal; J. J. Donovan, vice president Bloedel-Donovau Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; John F. Fitzgerald, Boston, Mass.; 
J. Rogers Flannery, chairman Pittsburgh Foreign Trade Com- 
mission, Pittsburgh, Pu.; P. A. S. Franklin, vice president Inter- 
mational Mercantile Marine, New York City; L. S. Goldstein, 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, New Orleans, La.; Lloyd 
O. Griscom, New York ‘City; B. F. Harris, farmer, Champaign, 
III.; Fairfax Harrison, president Southern Railway Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. G. Herget, Pekin Wagon Co., Pekin, III.; 
James J. Hill, chairman Great Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, 
‘Minn.; Henry ‘Howard, vice president Merrimac Chemical Oo., 
‘Boston, Mass.; Charles E. Jennings, president C. E. Jennings Co., 
New York City; Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. W. Kempner, Gaiveston Cotton 
Exchange, Galveston, Tex.; ‘Cyrus H. McCormick, president 
International Harvester Corporation, Chicago, III.; J. R. Me- 
Wane, president American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Charles H. Muchnic, vice president American Locomotive 
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centages of able seamen amon; 


Sales Corporation, New York City; Barton Myers, president 
Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk, Va.; M. A. Oudin, foreign mana- 
ger General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. I.; William Pigott, 
president ‘Seattle Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash.; Welding 
Ring, Mailler & Quereau, New York City; John D. Ryan, presi- 
dent Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New Vork City; William H. 
Russe, president Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. 
Saunders, chairman of board, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City; Charles A. Schieren, president Charles A. Schieren Oo., 
New York City; Wallace D. Simmons, president Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Willard Straight, vice president Amer- 
ican International Corporation, 55 Wall Street, New York City; 
G. F. Sulzberger, Sulzberger & Sons Co., Chicago, III.; Stewart 
K. Taylor, president the S. K. Taylor Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
Eugene P. Thomas, president United States Steel Products Co., 
New York City; F. A. Vanderlip, president National City Bank, 
New York City; Daniel Warren, vice president American Trad- 
ing Co., New York City; J. H. Wheelwright, president ‘Consoli- 
dation Goal Go., Baltimore, Md.; Theo, B. ‘Wilcox, Portland 
Fiouring Mills Co., Portland, Oreg. 
ant of eouncil, India House, Hanover Square, New York 
STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL Forsicn Traps COUNCIL TO THES MER- 
CHANT MARINE COMMITTEE or THE HOUSE er REPRESENTATIVES ON 


THE “ADMINISTRATION SHIPPING BILL,” H. R. 10500, IN Tun Form 
INTRODUCED January 31, 1916.“ 
The reader will do well in connection with this report to study not 


only H. R. 10500, but also H. R. 15455, presented a majority of the 
House Merchant Marine Committee as a — — — passed May 20. 


Nots.—This report was formulated after a careful inquiry and by the 
merchant marine committee of the National Foreign Trade Council sub- 


mitted to the membership of the council and approved in May, 1916. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
1. That Congress establish a permanent shipp board, composed 
of five members, who. shall be men experienced in jin, 


and foreign 
trade. This board shall recommend to Congress such revision and mod- 


ernization of all United States laws relating to shipping as it deems 
necessary, and shall permanently discharge all the functions of the 
Federal Government relating ‘thereto. This board shall constitute a 
permanent advisory pes er to recommend to Congress the 
Measures necessary for the maintenance of United States shipping 1. — 
an equltable competitive basis with other nations, always ving dus 
regard for the maintenance of American standards of living and com- 
pennor and keeping in view the needs of the national 
e -necessities of the foreign trade, To this end the board sh 

directed ‘to ascertain the cost of construction and 
interest on shippin 
shipping as compa: 

duty to determine what line of ocean-carryin: 


operation, rates of 
mortgages, insurance rates, etc., of American 
with that of other nations, and it should be its 
trade shall be perma- 
nently developed under the American flag for the benefit of the wees 
commerce of the United States, and to recommend methods whereby 
such lines may be rendered possible in the event of the cost of their 
operation preventing effective competition with foreign services in thé 
same zone. 
2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress the necessity 
for modifications of the speed requirements of the mall act of 1891 in 
spore! cases, so that the establishment of mall communications with 

outh America, South Africa, Australasia, and the Far East may 
considered from the several points of view of the cost of operation of 
soa Morya of the speeds at which it is desirable that these lines be 
main Ë 

8. That the board so constituted shall likewise report upon the meas- 
ures necessary to render investment in American shipping safe and 
attractive to private capital and to increase the present resources of 
our systems of credit, as by the establishment of mortgage banks, to 
supply funds to the shipping industry for financing the construction of 
tonnage, and to throw around shipping mor such protection as to 
8 any D ee on the part of investors regarding the safety of 

ng propositions. 
A That. the President be empowered to suspend the operation of such 
of the provisions of the seamen's act 759 to American vessels, 
Nov. 4. 1915; foreign vessels, Mar. 4, 1916) as he pts consider detri- 
mental ‘to the Interest of American shipping, until Con Š — 
before it the advice of the shipping board, has revised and modern 
the United States navigation laws; or If this suspension be deemed not 
expedient by Congress, then that section 13 of the seamen's act 
amended so as to eliminate the language test and the minimum per- 
the deck crew, substituting therefor pro- 
visions equivalent to the requirements of the British merchant-shipping 
act. and that the . of section 14 and annexed regulations 
concerning certifica lifeboat men, etc., be modified in conformity with 


the 1914 amendment to the British merchant-shipping act. 


In the opinion of the council a Suy national shipping policy, should 
it and encourage the development of a merchant fleet discharging 

Tie following functions: 
1. To increase the national income and domestic prosperity through 
ter facilities for the sale abroad of N of the soll and indus- 
fry of the United States, the importation of materials indispensable 
to life and industry, and through the freights collected from world 


ree. 
eT On maintain, under the flag, communication with distant pos- 


sessions. 

3. To ald the national defense and maintain commerce during war, 
whether the United States be belligerent or neutral. 

The amount and character of additional tonnage necessary thus to 
serve American foreign commerce, under our own flag, enn best be 
determined by analysis of that trade and its transportation, under 


normal conditions, before the European war. 


TRANSPORTATION BEFORE THE WAR. 

In the fiscal year ended June 80, 1914, a month before hostilities 
began, foreign vessels carried 80.3 per cent of the total value of our 
exports and imports; American vessels, 8.3 per cent; cars and other 
land vehicles, 11.1 per cent, 


NONCOMPETITIVE AND COMPETITIVE EXPORTS, 


American exports can be divided broadly Into two classes. The 
first consists of agricultural and forest products vitally necessary to 
the life and industry of other people upon the free movement of 
which the existence of a large part of the world’s population depends. 
These commodities are normally sold for cash, pasting to the owner- 
ship of foreign buyers, their agents, or to middlemen, before leaving 
our shores. The maritime nations 3 requiring them provide 
the transportation for these commodities, which are bulky and cheap, 
and constitute the greater t of the total value of the export trade. 

The second and smaller class of American exports consists of partly 
finished and fuliy manufactured goods which are not vital to the 
buyers and which, therefore, enter into competition with similar manu- 
factures elsewhere produced. To insure a market for this grade of ex- 
ports it is necessary that transportation cost shall not exceed that of 
similar products reaching centers of consumption from competing seats 
of production. This d ble parity of rates in competition with the 
rest of the world did generally obtain before the war, but in man 
cases, exporters selling e. i. f. (i. e., including cost, insurance, an 
freight in the selling price) and seeking further to extend and diversify 
American trade, were obliged to establish warehouses throughout the 
world in order to obtain the advantage of more direct, frequent, and 
often cheaper, transportation to desirable markets. Under no 
conditions supertor transportation is obtainable at certain Euro 
ports. because the tonnage of imports into Europe exceeds that of ex- 
ports, making more cargo space ayailable for shipments to neutral 
markets capable of consumi b manufactures, The more 
numerous and faster lines from Europe to neutral markets are due to— 
a) Greater diversification of European export trade. 

b) Larger number of traffic-producing ports at which vessels may 
cal ear e of outbound and last stages of homeward voyages. 

c} Profitable passenger traffic (including emigration). 

d) Financiai support by Governments to insure communication with 
colonies or distant tegic points. 

Such lines give to European trade a st advantage not only in 
transportation of high-grade freight, usually classified as express traffic, 
but also in faster and more frequent mails, Low-grade freight is some- 
times carried on liners, but the bulk of it the world over is borne in 
slow-cargo carriers, usually tramp steamships, which do not operate on 
fixed lines. 

CHARACTER OF IMPORTS, 


Imports into the United States likewise fall into two classes—highly 
finished manufactures of small bulk but great value, and raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs of large bulk. The total tonnage of imports is 
about half that of exports. Competition for cargoes to the United 
States, therefore, is nearly always brisk and normally keeps freights 
on imports (which are ultimately borne by the consumer) below those 
on exports, 

TRAMP STEAMSHIPS INDISPENSABLE. 


The disparity between import and rt tonn vitally affects the 
character and cost-of the transportation afforded the — 2 trade 
of the United Staten for it means that not all vessels used export 
trade can obtain direct return cargoes, and many therefore must 
load at foreign ports for destinations other than the United States. 
For instance, a steamer starting from Savannah acress the Atlantic 
with cotton for Liverpool is likely to be chartered to carry coal from 
Wales to Argentina to avold being compelled to return to the United 
ntina 


States empty (in ballast). If no cargo offers at ports she 
may proceed in ballast to Chile to e nitrate for pe and thus 
remain aw from the United States indefinitely or un at some 


rt, a profitable — or charter to the United States is offered. 
o lay down 3 steel at Vancouver in competition with British 
steel shipped from gland via Magellan, steamers from New Vork 
owned or chartered by the exporters), in addition to taking steel 

‘om Vancouver, had to take cargo for delivery at intermediate points 
along the west coast of South America and Mexico. After discharging 
steel at Vancouver, where no car; irect for the east coast of the 
United States 8 avallable, these vessels ship lumber or coal 
for the Gulf of fornia. They are reloaded with copper matte for 
Dunkirk, France, and in France take chalk for New York, the whole 
trip consuming from six to eight months. It was the only process 
whereby the sear water rate from Liverpool to Vancouver, made 

ssible by the stence of a large export traffic out of British Co- 
umbia to Europe and the Far In these 
voyages the export trade of other countries was served three times, 
while that of the United States was served once, but it was the toll 
taken from the commerce of the others that made this export of 
American steel possible. 

Similar examples from other industries might be cited, but this is 
sufficient to reveal the extent to which American commerce is neces- 
sarily interwoven with that of the rest of the world, and the cheap and 
bulky character of most American exports demands, normally, the low 
rates which can be provided only by those vessels—chiefly tram 
steamers—which, by taking cargoes for whatever destination is off. 1 
avold the deadening expense of long return trips in ballast. In the 
language of a recent report from the United States consul general at 
Rio de Janeiro: “A freighter follows whatever route insures its receivin, 
the 8 . — prices ; owners and charterers maneuver a cargo vessel al 
over the map with that sole end in view.“ 

The liner she's a lady by the paint upon er face, 

An’ if she meets an accident they count it sore disgrace, 

The man-of-war's er husband, and e's always andy by, 

But, oh, the little cargo boats! They've got to load or dic! 

The liner she's a lady, and er route is cut and dried; 

The man-of-war's er ‘usband, and e always keeps beside; 

But, oh, the tittle cargo boats that aven't aiy man, 

They've got to do their business first, and make the most Hes can! 

—KIPLING, 


AMERICAN SHIPPING MUST SERVE OTHER NATIONS AS WELL, 


An American merchant marine sufficient: argo to relieve, say, 60 
per cent of our bulky exports and imports from dependence on foreign 
shipping must obey this economic necessity as completely as the Euro- 
pean and other a gen now carrying the greater part of this trade, for 
shippers customarily give freight to the lowest bidder, who is, by and 
large, the agent of the vessel which keeps most constantly employed. 
AMERICAN MARINE DEPENDENT ON ABILITY TO COMPETE, 

The traffic to and from the United States, therefore, will go to Amer- 
ican vessels ran’ if they are able to compete with forel vessels on the 
outer legs of the circuitous voyages they will be obliged to make in 
serving world commerce generally. 


st, could be overcome. 
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The possession of a greater number of American-flag ships would have 
rendered our commerce less vulnerable to the reduction of its accus- 
tomed transport through destruction, immobilization, and impressment 
of foreign tonnage. The 4,000,000 tons of British shipping engaged 

rior to the war in commerce between ports wholly foreign to the 

nited Kingdom shrank during the first 1 7 of the war to 2,500,000 
tons, and has since further decreased. he possession of established 
American lines to certain markets now reached only via Europe would 
have facilitated a wider exportation of competitive manufactures and 
enabled American exporters more completely to supply markets cus- 
tomarily served by Europe. 

The most profitable of all industries in foreign trade at the present 
time is shipping. A larger American merchant marine would have 

rofited through world commerce Sere this war, precisely as the manu- 
‘acturing industry now profits from the needs of the belligerents, and 
shipping earnings would be contributing to a trade balance larger than 
that which now stirs the American imagination to the possibilities of 
trade extension through judicious foreign investment made possible by 
war profits. At a time when Great Britain's excess of imports over 
a 8 all records, the earnings of British shipping not only 
offset war indebtedness but one-half of the profits in excess of normal 
retarns go to the State. This means that not only British importers, 
but all others who pay the freight on goods carried in British vessels, 
contribute to the war budget. British shipping, therefore, not only 
permits the British Empire to conduct “ business as usual,” but is also 
a source of governmental revenue. 

This desirable situation arises from a shipping which by no means 
carries all of British commerce. Only about r cent of the tonnage 
annually 5 and clearing from ports of the United Kingdom in 
a normal year British, the remainder being foreign. During the 
war the British percentage is somewhat increased. In ordinary times 
about 60 per cent of the carrying power of British shipping in forei 
trade is employed in bringing imports and taking rts from e 
United Kingdom—this excludes the “home trade” between ports of 
the United Kingdom and with the ee ports between Brest and 
the Hlbe—the remaining 40 per cent ng engaged in trade between 
foreign ports, which proves the extent to which the shipping of a nation 
with a diversified foreign commerce must also be responsive to the 
demands of the commerce of the rest of the world. Seventy per cent of 
British steam shipping consists of tramp vessels. 


HOW LARGE SHOULD AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE BE? 


commerce in American vessels would render 
this country reasonably independent of the carrying of the merchant 
of any other nation, {t is important to determine how great an 

can tonnage would be necessary. In 1915, 1,871,543 tons of 

i carried 14.8 per cent of the total foreign commerce. 
This tonnage, for the most was enga In traffic with near-by 
markets, the West Indies and Central America, Canada, and Europe. 
With few exceptions, only that portion of it which was transferred from 
foreign flags at the outbreak of the war steamed regularly to more dis- 


tant parts of the world. 


SIX TO TEN MILLION TONS NEEDED TO CARRY 60 PER CENT OF UNITED 
STATES TRADE, 


Assuming that American shipping large enough to carry 60 per cent 
of our own commerce would find itself drawn into general world trade 
(as is the British merchant marine), it is estimated that somewhere 
between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 gaa tons of steamers of various 
sizes and types would be required, to be obtained by construction and 
transfer from other flags, the total being reached during the next decade 
and consisting of passenger ana ae ers ; specially constructed ves- 
an m 


sels (tankers and colliers steamships dischar the func- 
tions enumerated at the nning of this report. Inclu therein is 
the vital question of national defense. Observation of the present 


British control of the seas and the transportation of allied troops to 
fighting zones, both near and remote from er ep and France, estab- 
lishes that a merchant shipping adequate to the needs of a diversified 
commerce automatically provides the types of vessels most needed for 
4 transportation of military and naval supplies and troops in time 
of war. 

The value of this additional tonnage (6,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons) 
would range somewhere between $50 a ton deadweight, the price pre- 
vailing before the war, and $100 per ton, the price of construction at 
the present time, or a total of from $520,000,000 to $1,040,000,000, which, 
to earn the 6 per cent average dividend rate, after depreciation, char- 
acteristic of British shipping over an extended period of prosperous and 
depri years, would have to return to the investors from $31,200,000 
to $62,400,000 per annum. 

The fo: ing estimate of the tonnage required is liberal, but in size 
it would still be little more than half the total of British steam ton- 
nage, which before the war was about 45 per cent of that of the entire 
world. At a time when predictions are freely made that the United 
States will become the world’s banker and acquire the greatest share 
of the world’s forei trade, a shi ping in the foreign trade of from 
6,000,000 to 10,000, it should be remembered that while 
the total tonnage reported by the United States Commissioner of Navi- 

80, 429 gross tons, only 1,871,543 
{ng in the coast- 
and river 1 5 5555 would appear not an excessive goal to be 
attained 10 or 20 years hence. 


It is obvious that the rise of the United States as a maritime nation 
must n ly be accomplished by the transfer of a certain amount 
of tonnage from foreign to American register. Indications are that 
after the leading maritime nations haye made up the wastage of war 
the world's tonnage will be adequate for world commerce. For the 
United States alone, by construction, to add, say, a million tons a year 
for eight years to the world's shipping in foreign trade would cause 
shipping so far to exceed available commerce as to depress freights to a 
point when shipping would be unprofitable to all concerned. It would 
seem more feasible for this country to achieve a greater measure of 
shipping independence by a combined policy of preca of foreign- 
built vessels and new construction in American shipyards, for precisely 
as the profitable operation of American shipping will be a national 


asset the development of American shipbullding for this and other coun- 
tries will strengthen the country’s resources. 
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WILL THE PENDING BILL ENCOURAGE THE DESIRED RESULT? 


necessary to produce a really great can mer 
PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 


(Since this report was formulated the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives on May 9 re- 
ported House bill 15455 as a substitute for House bill 10500. 
the pro regulation of shipping in foreign trade to supervision of 
conferences and traffic agreements, prohibition of deferred ang the 
use of fighting pra and discrimination between shippers and 1 ties. 
The provisions of House bill 10500 for licensing all vessels clearing from 
United States ports, preferentia road rates for merchandise to be 
exported in American vessels, and 13 sale of American ships 
to noncitizens except by 3 of the shipping board do not appear 
in the substitute bill. The autho of the 
the vessels obtained under the law limited te five rs from the 
close of the present war. and the character of the: de in which 

rivate enterprise may operate the Government-owned vessels is not 
elimited. The substitute provides for a sbipping board of seven in- 
stead of five members and like House bill 10500 authorizes the issuance 
of 880.000.000 of United States bonds wherewith to purchase, lease, or 
construct ships. Certain administrative features ve 
and the shipping board empowered to regulate interstate water rates 
as, rail rates are now ted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


ing in Amer- 
ican ports without a license from the shipping board. This means 
that the owner of every vessel, American or foreign, touching at Amer- 
ican ports must obtain a license. o vessel will be permi clearance 
unless its owners have such a license. If any vessel fails to comp) 
with all the orders of the board ng rates and service, rules 
requ Suona the board Is autho and directed to revoke the license 

Ps 


the owners, and this will, Bs denser „ prevent clearance not 
‘of the offending. vessel but of. vessels onging to that owner. 


the power by which the board pro- 
Por fo calling at American 


onl 
T D system Is 


poses to 1 Dee eee yg 1 
ports, an whic proposet regulate ocean freigh es. 
Authority is given for preferential rail and oeean:rates on merchandise 
to be expo: n bottoms, 


rted in America: T 
enrolled under United States laws shall be sold to 
of the United States. 


any save a citizen 


described. 
tons is available from the few nations, 


No g like 
t vessels. 


which, during the 
American shipyards not 
bose trary 3 tee. 3 prompt deliveri 
rament na i can — my veries 
of material, is 2 0.00 0-ton ipe in two years, The effect of the bill 
upon the 8 aspiration for larger shipping is, therefore, more 
im t than its possibilities of immediate relief of 
8 ee of American commerce due to scarcity of vessels 
ra 


. 


NO TRAMP STEAMSHIPS PROVIDED. 
tion of these Government ves- 


commerce of the United States with foreign countries," and between the 
United States and our distant ns; 
on srra, anes Han It * ee ing. 
u whic e er part of our oe and nå. 
itation pijat, dees not appear in the substitute Hoh. 1545 ) 
—— b 
TaS Coating more to conduct under the United States than under 


fore fla, 
eee branch of shipping— established lines. 


Somebody must pa 
be. the taxpayer, 
If, then, 

can 

Increase of American shipping. 80 

long as operating will 

upon the willingness of tax 
construction and continued 


PRIVATE CAPITAL WILLING BUT DISCOURAGED. 


With the fullest conceivable accomplishment of this law supplying 
es 


ppin p 
struction tn American shipbuildin ards. Existing yards have been 
Ez tablished to meet 


the beta in shall be permanently operated fo: 
Rags will depend upon whether such operation is profitable, and that in 
turn depends upon Government policy. 


vernment to operate 
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LACK OF NATIONAL POLICY. 


In what situation, therefore, does capital find itself when urged to 
8 finance, at a cost of between half a billion and a billion 
Hars, the construction of 6,000,900 to 10 
m dchatte shipping goin: 
a es . Wher 1 ‘4 
—— Kieder kie gp cy. eas In Englaud all policy, governmentat 


produein 
built 


li 
— the foreign trade, of forelgn-bullt vessels not more than five years 


mye, Sut 
garos laws, ile the chief incentive war to permit American-owned 
oreign-fag vessels to gain the protection of United States neutrality. 
per esigned to enable American vessels to compete 
diately by a pro for Governmen 
— — g posal t ownership and operation of ves- 


Then eame the sen men's act, designed to force the shipping of all 
foreign nations touching at American ports to operate on tee pane high 
cost plane as vessels under the American flag, but which, In actual 
operation, imposes certain restrictions on American vessels which do 
not apply to those of certain other nations. All of these policies were 
advoca ‘for the encouragement of the American merchant marine,” 
but no two of them originated in the same quarter. None completely 
co the needs of American suppa Only one, the ship-register 
act of August 18, 1914, has been effective, and that solely by reason 
= a 1 ona 2 cle San pes confronted with 

m an ntments, an ineo chang - 

ing legislative purpose. . . 
ENCOURAGEMENT OR RESTRICTION? 

The efforts of 3 to deal with the subject have been 


expense, is a 
a railroad, and 
5 
* y ction 
in excess of those to at co 
applying shipping mpeting on t will tend to 


AMERICAN SHIPPING AT COMPETITIVE DISADVANTAGE. 


foreign vessels 1 nation and page tts the American 
ship to no disadvantage as compared with the foreign ship seeking 
en from the same erlean port. American v however, 


of this bill. 
uirements of the Amer- 


would naturally occur in 8 

such as from the United Kingdom to South erica, or Africa, or the 
Far East, between American ships complying with all our extreme 
navigation legislation and foreign shpe permitted by their Governments 
to operate on a competitive level th rival mari terprise. To 
live on our own export and import trade American tramp steamsbips 
must be able to live on the od legs of the circuitous voyages neces- 
sary to avoid return in ballast. e fact that American shipping is 
now men profitable is no criterion of its ability to compete during a 
shipping depression fuch as may follow a few years after this war and 
aa as did follow the Boer war. 


EFFECT OF REGULATION OF RATES. 


Ocean swiping. fy the most competitive of industries; a constant 
e for ext ce, chiefly among nations for centuries engaged in 

time carrying. It is difficult to conceive suecess for the American 
entrant if burdened by legal restrictions not borne by the older and 
stronger opponents. In so far as such laws apply 
an orea vessels they increase our freight rates and handicap our 
trade. If the 


ly to American 


do not apply to foreign vessels they drive our ships out 
of business. s 8 policy of regulation of ocean-freight rat 
springing, abnorma! 


apparently, from dissatisfaction with existing 
pected to benefit American shippers, on the ground that they 
are not already sufficient! 


Interisland trafe is seriously affected by the withdrawal of a num- 
ber of coastwise trading vessels which have accepted charters for far- 
eign trade. Four of the ships have already left the local service and 
six others are 


reparing to leave. Foreign charter rates have been 
in gly attractive, whereas local rates for transportation 
are s e, being fixed by laws.“ 


SHIP-OWNING AND RATE-REGULATING POWER INCONSISTENT. 


The biH proposes to endow the 9 board with two inconsistent 
functions : t of shipowner and that of regulator of ocean-steamshi 
rates and practices. At the same time tbat the is charged wit 


u vindication of the 72805 of Government ownership and a justification 
of the expenditure of $50,000,000 either through operation of the ships 
by the Government or through leases to private companies, it will have 
practically unlimited power to prescribe the rates and practices of its 
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eompetitors. Such a condition is comparable only to the unthinkable 
— — of a single railroad in the United States the 
power to regulate the rates and practices of all its competitors. 

Since expert f t rates are, as a general rule, othe eng)? par 
ehaser and do not affect the seller unless they are r than those 
enjoyed by an over-sea competitor, a Government rate-regulating policy 
wane seem to thwart the advantage which the American exporter 
sometimes can obtain by a special rate sufficiently low tọ enable bim 
to place his product in a foreign market at a lower price than his over- 
sea competitor. 


While the bill vides that preferential rates may be ordered by the 
g it is doubtful if this process would be sufficiently ex- 
us meet the needs of com tion with the shipping of other 


hazardous ———— 
vastly different from the regulation of railroad rates in int te com- 
merce, where all carriers are equally subject to Federal control. 


POSSIBILITY OF REPRISALS. 


In the increasingly keen eom tion for foreign trade, American 
esse] owners are at liberty to offer, and sb rs to seek, the lowest 
8 è rates for the extensic n of American tippers in neutral markets. 


neutral market would be deemed, b 

a discriminating policy: is a consi ti 1 

88 of reprisals should not be over 

on of the United States an Innovation in the “free ocean 

ditions under which 45,000,000 tons of steam shipping 

established by the nations of the world in foreign trade. a 

able portion of whi bas al 

the needs of Ame 
legislation 


REGULATION OF CONFFIENCES. 
Attention is called to the fact that after 
freightin, 


M 
T ntatives 
—— it wise to go no further, in lation of water carriers in 
eat thar wegen sean rovided in the H. R. 450 », now 
w denies clearance to vessels operated by shipowners 


8 pressive practices, rebating, etc., and which 
for filing 8 agreements, etc., for approval or 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, and w forbids reba 
discrimination betw the 


or char- 
roval by 
undue 


a 
” shi in an 2 — 
market, affords no basis of comparison for the of an Ameri- 
ean policy in time of peace. 
DENIAL OF RIGHT OF SALB FATAL TO INVESTMENT. 
stipulation that no vessel red or enrolled under the 


The 
tws of the United States shall be sold, save to an American citizen, 


igned 

velopment, namely, the sale of old ships to make way for new. 
A well-organized merchant marine should consist of a la percentage 
of new vessels, the superior efficiency of which is deri from lighter 

bills and lower Insurance. the necessities of war caused 
the Euro; maritime nations to forbid the allenation of their vessels, 
Sucb licy Is unsulted to conditions of — ADOI the case of the 
Unit will seriously detract from the ue of shipping in- 


States, 
ts. Th 


resent lack of clear, ro bags —. 
bension of the problem involved in the upbuilding of American ip- 
national upon any 


ping is such as to render impossible 
policy yet suggested. 
NONPARTISAN SHIPPING BOARD NEEDED. 

The National Foreign Trade Council has recommended the establish- 
ment — ia eer of a permanent nonpartisan shipping board, which 
shall advise as to the policy necessary firmly to establish a 
prosperous Am shipping in the foreign trade. The need of 
1 Will remain, whether or not the pending bill 

W. 

It is true tue pending bill provides that the shipping board which it 
ereates, consisting of the paaa of the meer the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and three civillan co ssioners, shall have power and au- 
— tage .. gather and report to the President of the United States 
such information and data as will enable him to recommend to the 

legislation for the regalaron of such commerce and for the 
promotion and development of the American merchant marine.” 

This —— ction, however, is made secondary to the duties 
poo one in ‘000,000 and regulating all ocean transportation from 

The report on the merchant marine which the National Foreign 
Trade Council, on September 23, 1915, adopted, questioned the wis- 
dom of a policy of Gorernment ownership and operation of merchant 
vessels, since which time the Government proposal has been amended 
by a provision for private operation of Government ships, and ampli 
fled by the provision for regulation. 

After due consideration of the present bill the council 


5 


sees 
reason to modify its previous recommendations, which are herewith 
repeated, as necessary to the creation of a condition under which Ameri- 
ean shipping shall be freed from existing legislative restrictions which 
hamper it in competition with the vessels of other nations te assure 
that no additional handicaps be laid upon our commerce, and to enable 
a shipping card to recommend the complete policy necessary steadily 
to encourage its development : 

1. That Congress establish a permanent shipping board composed of 
fiye members, who shall be men experienced shipping and foreign 
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trade. This board shall recommend to Congress such revision and 
modernization of all United States laws relating to shipping as it deems 
necessary and permanently discharge all the fun ns of the 
Federal Government relating thereto. This board shall constitute a 
wered to recommend to Congress the 
tenance of United States shipping upon 
tive basis with other nations, always having due 
for the maintenance of American standards of 8 and com- 
tion, and keeping in view the needs of the national defense and 
To this end the board sh 


em 


re com- 
nd methods w such 
lines may be render in the event of the cost of their opera- 
tien preventing in the same 
zone. 


2. That the board bring to the attention of Congress the weir 
for modifications of the speed requirements of the mail act of 189 

in eases, so that the establishment of mail comnrunications with 
South America, South Africa, Australasia, and the Far East may be 


trade shall be 8 
2 
h 


be 
3. That the board so constituted shall likewise report upon the 
measures necessary to render Investment in American shipping sfe 
and attractive to private capital, and to increase the present resources 
systems of credit, banks, 
pring mo ges such protection 
as to be ayer awe Sens on the part of investors. — — the 
8. 


Sc 
detrimental t tc 5 the f interest of American shi unti? Congress, having 
not expedient by” 22 act 
be amended so as to eliminate the 

of abl ro- 


visions equivalent to the ents of the British merchant shi 
pins act, and that the requirements of section 14 and annexed regu- 
ons concerning certificated lifeboat men, ete., in con- 
with the 1914 the B: 


The Warehouse Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 


OF MISSOURI. 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
e e fot al e ek 8 
1917, and for other purposes. z s 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems that there has de- 
veloped in the discussion here to-day some opposition to this 
measure. I can not for the life of me see how any Member can 
be opposed ta this kind of legislation. I spent many of my boy- 
hood days upon the farm, and ever since I grew to manhood my 
associations, business and otherwise, have been largely with 
those who till the soil. The first official position I ever held was 
that of county school commissioner, and I spent five years in an 
earnest effort to build up and improve the country schools in my 
county. I have always held that the most important and, indeed, 
the fundamental basis of our entire educational system is what 
is known as the district or country school. As a legislator in my 
own State I was always found advocating those measures look- 
ing toward the improvement of the farming communities of my 
State, and so when I became a Member of Congress I was 
especially gratified to be assigned to membership on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

During my service here I have advocated with all the earnest- 
ness and zeal at my command every measure which has come 
before Congress looking to the improvement of the agricultural 
interests of my eountry. Agriculture is the very foundation of 
this Republic. Upon it must depend every other industry in the 
land, and I can not see why some Members of Congress coming 
from the large cities oppose legislation in the interest of the 
farmer. The principal opposition to this warehouse bill here 
to-day comes from city Members of this House. We found the 
same thing when we had up for consideration the bill providing 
for Government aid in the improvement of roads, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that when, within the next few days, we 
take up the rural-credit bill, the principal opposition to that 
measure will come from city Members, It has been sald and 
truly said: God made the country, and man made the town.” If 
it were not for the success of the farmers of America what 
would become of onr cities and towns. When sunshine and 
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rain come in due season and when, as a result of long and 
patient toil, success comes to the farmer and the land is filled 
with abundant harvests, then it is that prosperity comes to the 
merchant, the banker, the mechanic, to those engaged in mining, 
manufacturing, railronding, and, indeed, to every industry. When 
crops fail stagnation follows, merchants fail, banks close their 
doors, mechanics are without employment, mining, manufactur- 
ing, and railroad industries curtail their expenses, and thou- 
sands of honest, toiling, laboring men are thrown out of work. 
In view of these indisputable facts, I can not see why Members 
of this House from the cities are not always found enthusi- 
astically supporting every measure for the advancement of agri- 
culture. I rejoice in the fact, and it is but fair to say that a 
very large number of the representatives from the cities are 
always found favorable to legislation for the farmers, and I 
truly hope that those few who in this Congress have been found 
in opposition to such legislatioh may soon see the light and 
cease their efforts to defeat such bills as the one now under 
consideration, a bill certain to be of vast benefit to agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I am decidedly in favor of the warehouse bill, 
I have heard a good deal said here this afternoon which would 
indicate that this bill is intended to benefit only the people who 
grow cotton. Missouri is a cotton State—that is, in a small 
way. I see my friends from the cotton States smile. We raise a 
comparatively small amount of cotton in Missouri, but we raise 
the best quality of cotton that is raised in the United States. 

Mr. CRISP. We smile again. $ 

Mr. RUBEY. I represent an agricultural community that 
does not ralse any cotton. We raise corn, wheat, oats, rye, hay, 
fruits of all kinds, and many other things too numerous to 
mention. As a national legislator, I feel that I must take a 
broader view than simply to support a measure because it is 
beneficial to my own people. I represent in part a great agri- 
cultural State, a great grain-producing State. All around me, 
especially to the west and to the north, are other great grain- 
producing States. I am in favor of this warehouse bill because 
it will benefit not only the cotton people of the South, but be- 
cause it will benefit the grain people who live in the great 
grain-producing section of the country. The farmers through- 
out this region, many of them, are compelled to market their 
erops as soon as harvested. They have certain obligations 
which they must meet, and in order to do that they are com- 
pelted to take their products to market at a time when the 
market is glutted, when the supply far exceeds the demand, and 
when prices are lower than at any other season of the year. I 
believe that the passage of this warehouse bill will, taken 
together with the currency bill, which we passed in 1913, bring 
relief to the farmer and enable him to hold his grain for a more 
favorable market. 

_A little more than two years ago, when the banking and cur- 
rency net was under consideration, earnest efforts were made 
to give relief to the farmer and to increase his opportunity to 
borrow money and that, too, at reasonable rates of interest. 
One of the provisions of that act authorized Federal reserve 
banks to rediscount agricultural paper having a maturity of 
not more than six months. Let me illustrate just what that 
menus. It means that a Federal reserve bank is authorized to 
loan money to any member bank in its Federal reserve district, 
provided that that member bank will give as security the notes of 
farmers secured by agricultural products. Let us see how that 
provision has worked and whether or not it has been of any 
advantage to the farmer. The Federal Reserve Board, acting 
under this provision of the bill, in September, 1915, authorized 
the loaning of money to member banks at a low rate of interest 
on notes secured by nonperishable agricultural products stored 
in warehouses, and for which warehouse receipts had been 
issued, and the board specifically provided that this money 
should be loaned to the farmers at not to exceed 6 per cent 
interest. This authorization of the Federal Reserve Board was 
taken advantage of by Federal reserve banks throughout the 
South, and large sums of money were loaned to member banks, 
and they in turn loaned that money to farmers on cotton 
warehouse receipts at 6 per cent. It was the first time that the 
farmers of the South had ever been able to borrow money from 
banks at 6 per cent. Grain which has been properly inspected 
and graded, stored in warchouses, offers just as good security 
as cotton, and there is no reason why the grain farmers in the 
great grain-producing States should not obtain 6 per cent 
money on grain-warehouse receipts, just as the cotton farmers 
have upon cotton-warehouse receipts. ‘The passage of this 
warehouse bill will result in placing the grain farmers upon an 
equal footing with the cotton farmers, and will give them the 
same advantages, no more and no less. 

The best security that a farmer can offer for a loan is real 
estate, but as a rule real estate is offered as security only for 
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long-time’ loans. I am anxious to see passed through this 
Congress à rural-credit bill that will give our farmers an op- 
portunity to borrow money on long time and at a low rate of 
interest, and I expect to have an opportunity to vote for such 
a bill within the next few days. Fat cattle in the feed lot, or 
growing cattle out upon the farm, offer another kind of security 
which is hard to excel, and when we add to these two kinds 
of security farm products stored in warehouses and for which 
receipts have been issued we have given to the farmer another 
very yaluable source of credit. I want to see this warehouse 
bill passed. I hope the time will soon come when the farmers 
in my State, and in other sections of the country, especially in 
the great grain centers, will organize and by a system of co- 
operation erect warehouses of their own, in which they can 
store their grain, have it inspected and graded, obtain their 
receipts from the warehousemen, and fake those receipts to 
any bank, and with that as security borrow money at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. A note given by a farmer, backed up 
by a warehouse receipt for grain or for any other nonperish- 
able agricultural product, offers as good security as can be 
found anywhere In this broad land. I believe that as a rule 
all the banks, both State and National, whether members of the 
Federal Reserve System or not, will be ready and willing to 
handle warehouse receipts and loan money upon them. If, 
however, a local bank does not have the money at its command 
to loan, or is not willing to furnish it at a reasonable rate of 
interest, farmers who are organized and have their own co- 
operative warehouses will be able to secure loans upon their 
recelpts from some near-by bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System. ji 

Under present conditions a very large part of the crop, as 
soon as harvested, passes into the hands of the grain men and 
is stored in elevators or in warehouses, there to await an ad- 
vance in the market price. The result is that when the rise 
in price comes the grain men get the benefit of it. In 1914 a 
large part of the grain crop was marketed soon after if was 
harvested. In the late summer and early fall of that year 
prices increased enormously, but comparatively few of the 
farmers of the country received the benefit of that advance. 
There were a few farmers here and there who were not forced 
to sell their grain; they stored it in their granaries and held it, 
and as a result they were benefited by the advance in price to 
the extent of thousands of dollars. If we had had a system of 
warehousing In 1914 such as is provided for in this bill, and 
the farmers had taken advantage of it, it would have been 
worth to them millions of dollars. 

Already the farmers in the Central States and in the North- 
western States have learned the necessity of getting together 
and looking after their own interests, at least so far as the 
handling and marketing of their grain is concerned. In this 
section of the country there are now established nearly 4,000 


cooperative farmers’ elevators. These elevators are owned and 


operated by the farmers themselves. It Is said that nearly a 
half million farmers are interested in these elevators. Each and 
every one of these farmers’ elevators will be in position to take 
advantage of this warehouse bill as soon as it becomes a law. 
They are already organized; all that it will be necessary for 
them to do is to erect a warehouse, which many of them have 
already done, and make application to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for a license. There is no doubt that if this bill becomes a 
law the farmers in this section of the country will at once 
establish Government warehouses in connection with their grain 
elevators. 

Mr. Chairman, right here and in this connection I desire to 
call attention, with all the emphasis in my power, to the impor- 
tance to the farmers of my country of thorough, systematic, and 
complete organization and cooperation. We now have a num- 
ber of very excellent farmers’ organizations, The Farmers“ 
Educational and Cooperative Union, the National Grange, the 
Society of Equity, the Patrons of Husbandry, the Gleaners— 
these and many others in the various parts of the United States 
have done, are now doing, and will continue to do efficient work 
for the advancement of agriculture. These organizations have 
accomplished much in their respective fields of labor, but there 
is need of a great central body or head of all these societies. 
There should be a federation of all the farmers’ organizations, 
so that they ean act together as a unit upon all questions aftect- 
ing agriculture. In this way, it seems to me, and in this way 
only, can there be real and true cooperation among all the 
farmers of America. 

One of the important questions befere the farmer to-day is 
how he may best market his crop after he has produced it. For 
years he has been considering how he may increase production, 
how by scientific methods and otherwise he may raise more 
abundant crops; to use a trite saying, one oft repeated, “ How 
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he can make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.” 
Now, the all-important question is, What is he going to do with 
his crop after he has raised and harvested it? Of what benefit 
is tt to the farmer to grow two blades of grass where one grew 
before or to raise two bushels of grain where he raised one bushel 
before if, under the present cumbersome and haphazard system 
of marketing, some one else is going to get the extra blade of 
grass or the additional bushel of grain? A complete and work- 
able system of warehousing under Government supervision is 
an absolute necessity to an efficient marketing system. The 
passage of this warehouse bill will mark a new era in marketing, 
especialy in the marketing of grain and all stable, nonperishable 
agricultural products, This House has to-day, by an almost 
unanimous vote, agreed to a bill which I introduced providing 
for the standardization of grain—the United States grain-grades 
act. Under the provisions of that bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will establish uniform standards for grain and will 
supervise the grading of grain throughout the United States. 
This is the first great step taken by Congress looking toward the 
standardization of agricultural products. It will be followed 
by other legislation similar in character until uniform standards 
will be established for all the principal products of the farm, so 
far as it is practical to do so. These Jaws are absolutely neces- 
sary before we can have a thoroughly eflicient system of markets. 
This wareheuse bill seeks not only to standardize warehouses 
and place them under Government supervision, but it does an- 
other very important thing, it standardizes the receipts issued 
by warehousemen and makes them uniform in every State in the 
Union, so that a note backed up by a warehouse receipt given 
to n member bank under the Federal Reserve System can be re- 
discounted in any State in the Union. R 

Within a very few moments this, House will vote on this bill. 
That it will pass by a large majority there is no doubt. If it 
receives favorable consideration in the Senate it will receive the 
signature of the President and become a law, and thus one more 
iniportant piece of constructive legislation will be enacted by 
this Congress looking to the welfare and advancement of agri- 
culture, 


Letter from Hon. E. A. Calvin. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In roe Hotse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the 
unanimous consent given me to extend my remarks in the 
Record by printing a letter from the Hon. E. A. Calvin, of 
Houston, Tex., a gentleman who served four terms in the Texas 
Legislature from the Dallas district, a very thrifty and intel- 
ligent farmer, who is quite well known to farmers’ union men 
throughout the United States and is now head of the farmers’ 
cooperative shipping of cotton at Houston, Tex. I especially 
appreciate his opinion of my course because of his intelligence 
and practical sense and his ability to know. the practical from 
the “ wild and visionary.” 

Mr. Calvin's letter is as follows: 


. Houston, TEX., May 17, 1916. 
Hon. Witttam H. Mornay, M. C 


” 
Washington, D. d. 

Mx Drax MR. Murray: Perhaps you will be to receive 
this letter, as I have not written to you nor heard m you directly 
since we used to meet in the national farmers’ unions, but the. pur- 

of this letter is to congratulate you over a speech you made in 
Songress during the consideration of the rural-credit bill. Unaware 
to you, I was sitting in the gallery when you offered your amendment 
permitting tenant farmers to come under the system and made your 
h, and 1 noted the force with which you vered it and the ap- 
anse with which the Members received it. 

It seemed to me that your provision was the onl 
permit the man who needs help to borrow money, it seemed 
sound and practical from a financial standpoint and not wild and 
visionary as some of the plans offered in itical campaigns. 

During my little stay in Washington 1 noted a disposition on the 
part of most Congressmen to underestimate and ignore the condi- 
tions of the landless people throughout the United States. I could 
not help im with the prevailing opinion that the farmers 
of this country do not need help and the loathness on the part of 
Co to grant te the farmers the ald and assistance to which they 
are justly entitled. 

I desire to congratulate you as an old member of the farmers’ union 


on the effort you made to put something into the rural-credit bill 
Tat would. have e saat 


one offered to 


trust that days in Co : may be long that yon can accom- 
plish a food work along this Hine. 7 s f 
ours, sincerely, A 


P. A. Canytn, 


to be 


Rural Credits Bill and Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, for a generation the farmers of 
the country have rightly expected Federal legislation to enable 
them to borrow money as cheaply as any other class of citizens. 
Under the long years of Republican misrule the farmers have 
been denied consideration. This rural-credits bill is the first 
constructive, beneficial legislation specifically directed to the 
relief of our farmers. I congratulate this House, and especially 
the Members of the Democratic side, because we are abont to 
fulfill our pledges to the country and begin legislation that will 
ultimately result in enabling honest and energetic men every- 
where to own their farms. The Republican side of the House 
talk much and try every possible way to delay or defeat this bill, 
but when the roll is called you will find that most of them will 
not dare vote against it. I congratulate them upon their good sense 
and superabundance of caution in preserving themselves at home. 
They know what the country demands, though it pains them 
greatly to see the Democrats do what the Republicans repeatedly 
promised but failed to do. I am sorry for them, but they must 
stand up to the rack even when there is no “ fodder ” for them. 

This bill is far from being perfect. It is merely a beginning. 
It is in many res an experiment and will necessarily be 
adapted slowly to our conditions. In Europe it is old, but in 
America new. Our basic conditions are different. It will be 
in many ways a disappointment, but it is a bright day for our 
farmers when this legislation is written upon the statute books. 
It can be amended to meet the necessities as they arise, and 
from time to time will be so changed as to be made more prac- 
ticable and workable. The important present necessity is to 
place it upon the statute books and put it into practice as rap- 
idly as possible. The clock of destiny has struck sow!” 

The administrative features of the bill are complex, tedious, 
cumbersome, and expensive. They are new and must be tried 
out. The maximum rate of interest charged to farmers should 
be reduced from 6 per cent to 4 per cent, and the 5 per cent 
stock requirement should be eliminated. All these “ kinks” 
will be straightened out through the practical workings of 
this bill after it has become a law, and it will be properly 
amended. - 1 have great faith in what it will ultimately mean 
to the country. 

This bill has had the fullest study and consideration. A 
cemmission, consisting of delegates from the United States 
appointed by President Wilson and of delegates from various 
individual States and from Canada, visited foreign countries 
and made a complete examination of the rural-credit systems of 
the countries visited. A subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the Senate and House of the Sixty- 
third Congress held exhaustive hearings and a joint committee 
on rural credits-appointed by the Sixty-third Congress made a 
full and elaborate report on the general subject. From all this 
information the pending bill has been evolved. This bill will 
give vastly greater volume of land credits on more favorable 
terms and aid materially also in more uniform interest rates 
than have before been available. Government supervision and 
Government participation, long-time loans at a low rate of inter- 
est, On easy payments, are some of the beneficial results to 
follow. Cooperation among farmers, stimulation to agricul- 
tural industry, larger and easier credits accommodation, inten- 
sive agriculture, more personal farm ownership, and the inde- 
pendence of the farmer will vastly increase our happiness and 
prosperity. Under this bill, thank God, the farmer at last is 
to get a square deal. 

The bill provides for 12 farm-loan banks with a farm-loan 
board of 8 members and farm-loan associations consisting of 10 
or more persons desiring loans on farm lands, Every borrower 
takes stock in the farm-loan association to the amount of 5 per 
cent of his loan, which amount is returned to him with accrued 
dividends when the loan is paid. The farm-loan banks are au- 
thorized to sell bonds based upon the mortgages received. from 
the farmers. These bonds are exempt from taxation in all parts 
of the United States and will find a ready market, which will 
tend to lower the rate of interest to the farmer, The bill makes 
provision for mortgages with maturities extending from 5 to 
86 years. 
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It is estimated that the total farm-mortgage indebtedness of 
the country is over $4,000,000,000. This bill when put into 
action will save to the farmers of the country in annual interest 
about $175,000,000. 

According to the United States census of 1910, which is the 
latest available report, there are in Louisiana 7,520 farms oc- 
eupied by their owners under mortgage, whose total mortgage 
indebtedness is $8,950,301, to say nothing of the indebtedness on 
bonds or the many farms owned by corporations and nonresi- 
dents. The records show that the average annual rate of in- 
terest on farm mortgages in Louisiana is 8.6 per cent. The pres- 
ent annual interest charge on $8,950,301 is $769,725.88. 

If this indebtedness of $8,950,301 could be refunded under the 
provisions of this bill at a rate of 5 per cent per annum, the 
estimated average rate under the bill, and these farmers would 
engage to pay annually $769,725.88, which is the sum they are 
paying now for interest alone, the entire debt, principal and 
interest, would be paid in 18 years. This would mean a net 
saving on the above mortgage indebtedness of over $497,000 per 
annum. 

It is therefore clear that the $9,000,000 proposed to be sub- 
scribed by the Government to the farm-loan banks in order to 
start the system is a mere trifle in comparison with this stu- 
pendous saving. 

This bill provides for loans from $100 to $10,000 on 60 per 
cent of the land values and 20 per cent of the improvements. 
It is clear that any farmer who can raise 40 per cent of the 
value of a farm can borrow 60 per cent and thus become the 
owner of his farm, paying for it on reasonable terms, at a low 
rate of interest, for any period ranging from 5 to 36 years. 

I take especial pleasure in casting my vote for this bill, which, 
in my opinion, is one of the most beneficial and encouraging 
constructive measures that has been presented to Congress in 
a century. 

NITRATE PLANT. 

The provision in the Army bill for a nitrate plant, the pur- 
pose of which in times of peace being to furnish cheaper fer- 
tilizers for the farms, while an experiment and must yet be 
tested, gives additional encouragement and support to our great 
agricultural interests, 

SHIPPING BILL. 

The shipping bill now pending before the House is in har- 
mony with and supplements the rural-credits bill in a very 
practical way. The lack of an adequate merchant marine for 
exporting our agricultural products has cost the South since 
the European war began many millions of dollars. The South 
has paid an unreasonably heavy toll to the war conditions. Our 
merchants have been unable to buy in the open markets of 
the world, and we are practically deprived of foreign markets 
for our cotton, lumber, and mineral products. In other sections 
of the country where war materials are manufactured and sold 
at abnormally high prices under special shipping privileges pros- 
perity has followed, but in the South our people have suffered un- 
fairly. The time has come to right this wrong. The Republicans 
of the North should no longer filibuster and oppose the shipping 
bill, that will speedily open the markets of the world to all sec- 
tions of our great country. The South has been sufficiently taxed 
already in helping to pay the annual Federal pension bill to 
Union soldiers of $169,000,000, while our Confederate soldiers 
have been neglected by the Federal Government, to cause the 
fair-thinking men of the North to join the South heartily in 
promptly passing this bill to give us the commercial mastery of 
the seas which is our right and duty to enjoy. 

An adequate merchant marine is a question of commercial 
necessity, of national honor, and of American right. I am for a 
merchant marine owned by Americans, built in American yards, 
and sailing under the American flag. 


Flood Control, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0! 


r 
HOND D FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In roe HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the pleas of the unfortunate are ever 
appealing; and when relief is sought by the distressed and the 


money necessary can be forthcoming by no greater effort than a 


ballot in Congress, it requires some courage for a Member to 
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refuse to give his support to vote out of the Treasury vast 
amounts of money. This is especially true when the House is 
stampeded by a spurt of national generosity and when its mem- 
bership is wrought up to a high state of benevolence led by no 
less a figure than the much-beloved Speaker himself, in his 
ennobling periods of rhetoric and his lofty appeals to a humane 
patriotism, literally sparkling with classical reference and 
greatly enriched by historical citation, in which he mildly im- 
paled those of us who declined to follow his course, by eulogiz- 
ing others who did as men who now and then displayed a degree 
of statesmanship too infrequently witnessed in the House, by 
rising above local or State interests and voting for a mensure 
which did not affect their locatity. 

No one willingly welcomes the charge that his vote is cast 
because of local prejudice or because of the want of national 
dignity or his inability. to rise to the stage where he can think 
beyond his own State or neighborhood. Neither does he wish 
to invite the charge that he is brutal and unmerciful and deaf 
to the cries of many in the presence of wide suffering due to the 
uncontrolled elements of nature. 

The floods upon the Mississippi are so frequent and so de- 
structive that they have long become a national interest. But 
so have those upon the Ohio and other streams, in a less degree 
perhaps. ‘The Mississippi River Commission has been in exist- 
ence for nearly 40 years, during much of which time agitation has 
gone on to have the Government take up the matter. Reports 
tell us that for various purposes including navigation there 
have been spent nearly $170,000,000 upon this stream. This 
has been a period of experimentation. In spite of all this vast 
expenditure we have as distressing floods as before, and many 
claim they are growing worse. It is loudly declared that the 
dyking of the river is destined to elevate the stream's flow and 
compel an overflow. Men declare that to control by dykes is an 
impossibility. True there are others like Townsend who as- 
sure us that the waters can be controlled in that way. It is 
sufficient to say that such a conviction is not universal among 
engineers. Many equally ingenious men say that the reservoir 
to impound the water is the only undisputed method of flood 
control, The opponents of this scheme admit the possibility of 
control but deny its economy and declare its cost is prohibitive. 
The proponents, on the other hand, declare that water thus im- 
pounded could be converted into hydroelectric power to be 
utilized at the figure which would more than care for all the 
cost both of construction and maintenance, 

This state of uncertainty is not reassuring. As a Member of 
the House responsible for my vote I can not allow myself to be 
swept from my feet by these flights of oratory, to vote at one 
fell swoop $45,000,000 for a project that we do not know will 
succeed, to add this amount of the money in the Treasury to 
the already mammoth sum of nearly $170,000,000 with little 
definite results to any one. 

Mr. Speaker, there are features of this flood control that I do 
not appreciate. After years of agitation, during which annual 
appropriations were made, but not in the amounts to suit these 
Mississippians, the time came in this Congress, when a new 
scheme was hit upon. A new committee was created, called the 
Flood Control Committee. Its functions were specified. The 
proposal was warmly supported by the distinguished Speaker of 
the House. Its personnel was selective, of course, with reference 
to the sort of bill to be brought in. Within a few weeks the 
bill is forthcoming. Here it is. It was true to its creation; 
the Mississippi was taken under its care. In spite of the de- 
fense of its creation by the Speaker, its creator, and others 
that it was purposely separated from the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee to avoid the charge of “pork” by making each 
project stand on its own bottom, the very first proposal includes 
the Sacramento River, a stream lying wholly within one State. 
As the Nestor of the House, Uncte Jor Cannon laconically re- 
marked, “ This is to give us two pork-barrel committees instead 
of one.” It is pertinent to ask why if each is to stand on its 
own bottom these two are combined. The same charge lodged 
against the legislative practice in the former committee of “ You 
scratch my back and I will scratch yours” will be difficult of 
denial in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not vote for this measure as it stands. ‘The 
Flood Control Committee has not brought in a comprehensive 
plan of flood control. It has brought in a piecemeal proposition 
with but one item suggested and that item such that no man can 
tell whether it will fit into a comprehensive plan or not. I 
can not be induced to vote for a project which proposes to pour 
millions of Federal money into the mouth of a river, which does 
not consider the control of the waters above which must flow 
through the very channel this project proposes to control. This 
comprehensive plan can not be the result of three months o£ 
investigation. I do not withhold support because of opposi- 
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tion to reclamation of the 16,000,000 acres of waste land now 
in the possession of syndicates and speculators, although that 
situation argues caution and at least compensatory coopera; 
tion. I do not oppose it because I am averse to the function 
of flood control as a Federal activity, because I am not so averse; 
but I am opposed to this scheme because it is not an assurance 
against wicked waste; it is the result of a propaganda supported 
by powerful local influence; it is ripened into a well-goyerned 
campaign which embodied its best expression in this committee, 
whose report is half-baked—cut to fit the immediate situation— 
and here on schedule time, as per Democratic regularity, to sink 
an unnamed amount of public funds gathered not from the 
country demanding the donation but hastened through this 
fast-fading Democratic control acting upon the classic advice, 
“Tf it were dune when ’tis done, then 'twere well it were done 
quickly.” 

: This Congress should have instructed this committee to make 
exhaustive research for incontrovertible facts of control of the 
waters of the Mississippi, of course including those of the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Illinois, and other channels whose waters must 
pass through to the Gulf. Then work on these specifications 
can be safely begun. The great waste of money in the rivers 
and harbors legislation has to a great extent been due to the lack 
of a definite program. 

I shall therefore be compelled to vote against this, another 
breaking into the National Treasury, which during the last two 
Congresses is but a reservoir of revenue to supply the hungry 
appropriation hunters, many of whom referred to the $45,000,000 
as a few millions, as if they were but so much pocket change 
to be drawn upon for convenience. Shades of Jefferson! An- 
other plank in this paternalistic platform for local advantage. 


A Plea for an Honest and Just Currency System for the 
Farmer and Home Builder. 


Free the farmer from the oppression of money sharks, Shylocks, and 
financial buccaneers by.giving him access to obtain money from the 
mint like other people when he puts up sound security. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 
0 


F TEXAS. 
IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the rural-credits bill up 
for amendment, at the point where the bill sends the farmer 
out on the market to hunt his money I offer this amendment 
permitting him access to the mint upon equal terms and privi- 
leges now enjoyed by commercial banks of the Federal Reserve 
System under present asset-currency laws. At the end of sec- 
tion 13 add: 

And whenever any Federal land bank shall deposit with the Federal 
Reserve Board farm-loan bonds of any amount the Federal Reserve 
Board shall cause to be issued_ and advanced thereon Federal reserve 
notes upon the same terms as Federal reserve notes are now issued to 
member banks under the provision of the Federal reserve act: Provided, 
That the amount so advanced shall never exceed the sum of $200,000,000, 
and the reserve board shall have power to control the amount of these 
reserve notes outstanding by sale of said bonds and retirement of said 
reserve notes at its discretion. 

I took the figure of $200,000,000 on the theory that there is 
about $400,000,000 floating Indebtedness on the farms of this 
country, and I put the figure at about half that, which would 
stabilize the money market, give relief, whereby the outside 
money market would be forced to compete with that agency, and 
we would have an open and sure method for obtaining money 
on reasonable terms. I am one of those who believe you can not 
legislate as to the rate of interest and make it an ironclad 
proposition. You must control the issue and movement of 
money. If there is anything that yields to the law of supply and 
demand, it is the money market. 

I have tried to be during this whole discussion very demure 
and decorous, and yet this is the most important question that 
has been before this House, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned. It involves, in a measure, a life's work for myself and 
a lot of fine men who have gone to the great beyond with whom 
I worked. I am not going to play politics. I want to suggest 
to our friends from the Republican side, who have been making 
fun of rural credits and wanted to romp on Woodrow Wilson 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, that if you, want to play 
politics with me meet me in the next campaign; have your best 


silk-hatted and kid-gloved men tease me in joint debate, and I 
will play politics with you to your heart’s content. 

I am not going to discuss the political phase of this question. 
I want to treat it in its economic sense. ‘The question was ra 
by the Republican side of the House wanting to know why we 
did not just start the grinding machine and grind out a lot of 
money for the farmer. The answer is, The farmers have never 
expected that, which was a peculiar operation of the Govern- 
ment given by the Republicans to the Aldrich gang. They had 
millions and hundreds of millions ground out and handed to 
them under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, and our Republican friends 
seemed to think that was safe and sane” grinding. 

The whole problem resolves itself into this one question: Aro 
you willing to do for the farmer just what you have done and 
are by law doing for the commercial banking associations of this 
country? 

Some friend will ask, “ Is the security good?“ I can prove by 
every man that has made a speech in the committee that it is 
the best security on earth—the earth itself. So the security is 
good. The discretion is handed over to the reserve board to re- 


tire the notes, and you will have no inflated currency. The; 


bonds are to be sold if necessary at the discretion of the reserve 
board to retire the currency issued to the farmer. The limit is 
fixed at $200,000,000, and you need not be uneasy about “ flooding 
the country with currency.’ The whole question comes now to 
this one point: Is this a measure to relieve the agricultural 
industries of this country? If it is, give them a just measure, 
a fair measure, one that will meet them on equal terms as it 
meets the commercial world. 

But some man says, “It is class legislation to go to the 
farmer.“ Now, listen: I live on a farm, and it is perhaps 
natural, having been raised on the farm and having lived on 
a farm for the last 15 years, that my judgment is biased, be- 
cause I am one of those who believe that class consciousness is 
just as natural as self-interest. But I have spent 20 years in 
the courthouses, and my books tell me that the prime object of 
all government is to restrain the strong and vicious, to assist 
the weak and helpless, to establish and maintain that which is 
right, and to condemn and prohibit that which is wrong. 

So I ask you whom are you seeking to benefit? Can you estab- 
lish and maintain that which is right in relation to the farmer, 
and have him hawked on the money market and devoured by 
greedy corporations, money sharks, aud legalized Shylocks? Sev- 
eral gentlemen on the Republican side of the House talked 
about the farmers being so wealthy and so prosperous. The re- 
verse is true. ‘There are over 5,000,000 farmers in this country 
whose life—one-fourth of it—under the tenant laws, reguli- 
tions, and customs goes to the men who own thé earth. 

I had the honor, Mr. Speaker, to be the national political 
lecturer, so designated by the Farmers’ Alliance for nearly 
three years in its palmiest days. Their statistics developed the 
proposition that upon an average the tenant farmer vacated one- 
fourth of his life to the landlords. I come to you with the state- 
ment that just about two-thirds of the wheat, two-thirds of the 
corn, and far more than two-thirds of the cotton in this Repub- 
lic are raised by men who do not own the soil. I come to you 
with the statement that in the South, where we produce upon 
the average something like 15,000,000 bales of cotton, more than 
5,000,000 are raised under chattel mortgage, and that means 
a distress call in which the cotton is forced to go to market to 
liquidate and satisfy a mortgage. You can take the trade jour- 
nals and consult the organs of the cotton factors of Europe 
and see therein statements of the fact that when the put-in calls 
take place in the money market in October there must be a rush 
to the market to sell the cotton even at a sacrifice. Maturing 
mortgages, representing so many millions of dollars, compel the 
farmers to sell. We have seen the same situation all over the 
country, aud yet when you come to relieve the farmer by a just 
rural-credit measure, a lot of good-looking fellows rise up and 
ridicule the proposed law and others malign and abuse it as 
simple sophistry and demagoguery. 

Now, if this House had left the preparation of this measure 
to Jor Eacte, Bon Henry, my old friend Huacues, Oris WINGO, 
myself, and others who have been working for years, we 
would have fixed a better bill. But I am going to support the 
bill, because it stands as a framework for what can be made 
a great system for the farmer. I am like John Smith, who went 
to see his best girl and saw a fellow in the parlor sitting cross- 
legged, twisting his moustache at her. He thought it was no 
place for him, and so he went to see his second-best girl, where he 
found a fellow with sweet ointment on his hair rolling his eyes 
at her; and about that time he heard the church bell ring and 
went to prayer meeting, got into the church just at the moment 
the preacher was calling for the first prayer, who said, “ Here 
is Brother Smith; he will lead the prayer.” So Brother Smith 
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dropped on his knees and said, “Oh, God, we come to Thee to- 
night because we have nowhere else to go.“ [Laughter.] 

I am in the same shape. I have been fighting for rural credits 
for 20 long years. The best measure was the bill introduced 
by the Farmers’ Union, presented by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway]. I voted for that; and the next best propo- 
sition was by my friend from Kansas [Mr. Dootrrtie], and I 
voted for that. Then I voted for the tenant amendment, offered 
by Mr. Munnax, of Oklahoma. I did not get either of them, and 
now I have nowhere else to go. 

The features of this bill that make for future service are, 
first, that it has established the fact that the Democrats and a 
large element of the Republican Party are carrying out their 
pledges to make a rural-credit system. It will settle the consti- 
tutionality of the law. It will commit the Government to a 
rural-credit plan, and thereby put the Government in shape to 
go on with the service. I call to mind that my old friend from 
Georgia [Mr. HueHes] and other older men here remember, as 
I do, that when the Interstate Commerce Commission was first 
created it was after a hard-fought battle, and the commission 
‘was a very crude machine for relief, but it was perfected and 
is now a great power for public good. The same is true of most 
of our institutions. So this bill provides now for the man who 
can make land available. It will follow that the farmers them- 
selves will demand, and they will send representatives here 
pledged to enlarge the scope of the law and apply its bene- 
fits to the people down below the man who owns the land. 
When you once admit the soundness of the doctrine you have 
laid the foundation for future service of the country, and the 
city man will be made to understand that his salvation depends 
upon the success of the farm. Why are foodstuffs so high to- 
day? Because four-fifths of the world are not making food- 
stuffs, but burning up and destroying them and consuming them, 
and the other fifth has to supply the world. So in the same 
way when you enlarge the productiveness of the country and 
make contented the man on the farm you have laid the founda- 
tion for the best system of preparedness this Republic can ever 
have. [Applause.] 

For, my Republican friends, James G. Blaine said that the 
farmer represented the bacon and greens of civilization. Thomas 
Jefferson said that the farmer represented the hope of human- 
ity, and that in all ages the prosperity of the plowman and his 
eondition gauged the world’s progress. So we are making a 
start. I have helped in every way I could to make this bill as 
nearly what I wanted as possible. It is not what I want, but 
I am going to support it, in the hope that it will be enlarged, 
amplified, and made a measure of relief for the people of the 
country. fApplause.] 

Our whole Federal currency system is undergoing radical 
changes and vast improvement under this Democratic adminis- 
tration. My mission ts to argue that the farmer and the wage 
earner ought to have n greater share of these benefits. The 
Federal reserve act enacted by this Democratic administration 
is a vast improvement over the old currency system of the Re- 
publican Party. If properly administered, I think it will make 
our country immune against panics and money famines and make 
our currency system responsive to the actual needs of commerce 
and destroy the power of Wall Street to control the flow and 
movement of currency, and, so far as the general business is 
concerned, is a measure of great relief to the country. But it 
makes no provision for the farmer—our greatest wealth pro- 
ducer and our most patient and long-suffering citizen. When the 
farmer overcomes droughts, floods, insect pests, and all the 
blights that beset his crop, he should not be forced to compete 
with the great, greedy gang of corporation speculators when he 
asks for the privilege of owning a home and making a crop. He 
should be free from the financial bushwhackers, commercial jay- 
hawkers, and the mercenary greed that is always found in the 
grent money markets of every country. 

But, sir, it has been amusing to me to hear Republicans gibe 
and jeer and snicker and sneer at the farmer for asking for 
an honest and just rural-credit system; and many of them with 
taunting arrogance ask why not start the Government grinding 
machines and grind out a few hundred millions for the farmers? 
To all of which I answer that fhe farmer has as much right to 
the Government grinding machine as any other citizen in this 
Republic. The Government printing presses, the Government 
mint, the Government grinding machine, is as much his and 
belongs as much to him as to Pierpont Morgan or any other 
citizen of this Republic. But why should the Republicans sneer 
at the Government grinding machine? The most infamous 
pieee of special currency legislation that ever disgraced civiliza- 
tion was passed by Republicans when they passed the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency Act; and I call to mind that just a few years 


ago the Government grinding machines under that act were 
put to work to grind out over $600,000,000 in one turn, and 
handed it practically gratis to a lot of business buccaneers, 
financial freebooters, and commercial cannibals. This act was 
passed by the Republican party as an emergency“ measure 
to go to the relief of a lot of railroad wreckers, frenzied finan- 
ciers, and big business bullies, who in the last few years have 
made our court records a stench of scandal, revealing their 
unscrupulous and unsavory conduct. And now, when the mil- 
lions of farmers, whose toil feeds and clothes the living and 
shrouds the dead, come to Congress and ask for an honest rural 
banking system a lot of Republicans meet him with jeers, gibes, 
and sneers. 

Room on the earth and a home to inhabit and raise offspring 
is the great problem that has vexed all civil'-ation. God gave 
all mankind dominion over the earth, and hence all men have 
an equal right to use and occupy it. The fathers who created 
this Republic told King George, the crowned usurper and tyrunt, 
against whose outrages they rebelled, that the God that gave 
us life gave us liberty at the same time. If God Almighty gave 
us life and liberty conjointly, it necessarily follows that liberty 
includes a sacred right to some spot on the earth for a home, 

Those patriotic fathers, inspired by the spirit of 1776, who 
breathed into life the sacred declaration of American independ- 
ence, also told us that governments are instituted among men to 
protect men’s rights, not to destroy them; hence governments 
transgress the laws of God and outrage the laws of justice 
when they concentrate the land of the country and its natural 
wealth into the hands of a few. Thereby they disinherit the 
masses and multitudes from a God-given right. 

Whether such title and dominion be vested in crowns, kings, 
lords, dukes, earls, corporations, or individuals, If such titles 
withhold the use of the earth from the many and fasten it into 
the hands of a few the system is rank usurpation, indefensible 
and unjust. As I look back over the ages of the past, I see the 
struggle of the great masses against the classes for bare room 
on eurth. It would seem in this our glorious land, covering a 
broad and fertile continent, happily located in the Temperate 
Zones, reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that there is 
room for homes for ten times our population if we had a just 
land system. And yet it is sad to behold homeless millions of 
our people. Yes, sir, not only homeless but in a large measure 
hopeless and helpless. A large majority of our farmers are 
forced to beg a landowner for the bare privilege of living on 
the earth and working for their daily bread. 

If these farmers were a shiftless, indolent element of civiliza- 
tion, we might pass the matter with less consideration, but 
when we realize that from their toll comes two-thirds of the 
wheat crop, two-thirds of the corn crop, and far more thaa 
two-thirds of the cotton crop of this Republic, no sane man can 
charge them with being either shiftless or indolent. The bound- 
less wealth they add each year to the common stock of our 
country's storehouse entitles them to the watchful care and 
just treatment of men who make the laws under which they 
must live and toil. With all the great glow and discussion of a 
rural farm-credit system for many years, this measure gives but 
little help to this great deserving part of our population. 

All history teaches us that as population grows and condenses 
all kinds of labor grows cheaper and land values grow higher. 
The centers of civilization, congested and overrun by increasing 
millions, furnishes the most striking examples of disparity 
between the cost of labor and ihe price of iand. A city where 
the ordinary wage earner gets $2 a day frequently presents a 
common business lot worth half a million dollars, meaning that 
the man, to earn that much by his wage, must work without eat- 
ing and wearing clothes for 8334 years, 

The price of farm labor and the customary price of farm 
land are now so far apart in most of our country that the home- 
less farmer looks ferward to a midnight of despair when he 
figures on earning a home by cultivation of the soil. Men who 
earn their money in the great corporations of this couatry, and 
in other enterprises than farming, are rapidly absorbing our 
lands, and the farm owner of the future will live in town. while 
the farm worker and tenant will live in the country and till the 
soil he does not own. In every age the absentee landlord has 
been one of the blights and curses of civilization. 

It is not my purpose to dilate and lengthen this discussion, but 
I want to suggest, in all earnestness, that if this Republic. ex- 
pects to maintain its freedom, its democracy, our land and 
money systems must be radically changed. We have frequently 
been met in the discussion of this rural-credit measure by men, 
mostly on the Republican side of the House, whose callous con- 
sciences made them jeer at the suggestion of a farmers’ relief 
measure and with vaunting insolence ask if the farmer wanted 
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the Government to grind him out a lot of moncy, To these men 
let me answer that the Government grinding machine in the 
Republic belongs as much te the farmer as it does to any other 
person. His right to have money ground out for his use and 
benefit is just as sacred as any other man’s right. 

Beginning in 1862 the United States grinding machincry—our 
grinding machinery—the grinding machinery that belongs to all 
of the people, has been run exclusively for the creditor class. 
For many years a man had to be a creditor of the National Gov- 
ernment, a Government-bond holder, before he could have the 
grinding machinery grind out any money for him; but under 
the present asset-currency system he can take the notes, bills 
of lading, certificates of credit, and other paper classed as com- 
mercial assets, hypothecate that with the keeper of our mint, 
and have untold millions—yea, billions—ground out for him. 
Since the mint began to grind, in 1862, we are told that it has 
ground out currency enough to go around the earth six times 
if it were put in $5 bills and placed end to end. And, yet, I 
stand abashed as an American when I contemplate that under 
this unjust and outrageous system there never was one dollar of 
that money ground out for a farmer, a wage earner, or manual 
laborer, who at all times have constituted the great majority of 
our people, and whose labor and toil have blessed and beautified 
the earth and clothed and fed humanity. 

Just a few years since the Government grinding machinery, 
put to grinding under the unscrupulous, unjust Aldrich emer- 
gency-currency measure, ground out something like $600,000,000 
in currency. This act of political perfidy and dishonor, known 
as the Aldrich-Vreelaud Currency Act, was called an“ emergency 
measure.” What was the emergency? It was that a vast horde 
of business buccaneers wanted the privilege of piling down their 
fictitious and fraudulent issue of stocks, bonds, and certificates of 
the grent corporations of this country and have the Government 
grind out currency by the million and give to them. Aldrich 
and a cold-blooded cabal of Republicans devised and constructed 
this, one of the most infernal systems of special privilege that 
ever disgraced law. It was designed and put into practice to 
accommodate commercial pirates, sordid Shylocks, high-toned 
swindlers, railroad wreckers, and business buccaneers, giving 
them n legal right to loot, pillage, and plunder honest business, 
the helpless farmer, and the belabored workman. 

A few years ago the investigation of the Money Trust devel- 
oped such an infernal system of money-mad and outrageous mis- 
conduct of the money managers of our country who control the 
Government grinding machinery that the magazines coined the 
word “money devil.” And yet, when honest, upright, sober, in- 
dustrious, unspeculative farmers ask that they have access to 
the grinding machinery, upon the same terms with this money 
devil, some man rises on this floor with imperious arrogance, 
sneers, jibes, and jeers to object. 

In this discussion for several days I have said but little. ‘The 
amendment I offer was not only prepared with great care, but at 
a conference over which C. S. Barrett, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, presided, attended by the representatives of 
11 States, representing the farmers’ union and the grange, it 
was adopted as first choice of several amendments to the meas- 
ure, And Bor Henry, my colleague from Texas, was designated 
floor manager in an effort to put these amendments into the 
measure. But, sir, I feel sad when I reflect that of three Mem- 
bers in the Congressional Register as actual farmers, living 
on a rural route, I am the only one that yoted for such amend- 
ment. 

Any rural-credit system that enables people to hypothecate 
farm land and obtain cheap money will be followed by rapid 
advance in the price of farm land and inflated land values, and 
under our dual system of government I know of no method by 
which the Federal Government can cure that situation without 
an amendment to our National Constitution, for, after all, I am 
one of those who believe that the final solution of our troubles 
over the land question is a graduated acreage tax on land and a 
recouping land value tax by the States. It is not only unjust, 
but it is ungodly and a rebuke to civilization to lock up the 
earth by paper title in a safe, while millions of honest, indus- 
trious people beg for the pitiful privilege of smiting the soil 
with an industrious hand to earn their daily bread. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure commits our Government to the 
fact that the great agricultural clement requires for its own pro- 
duction and for the common good, a rural banking and currency 
system. Any system that leaves the farmer to fight the droughts, 
floods, worms, and insect pests, and then go on the market in 
competition with the greedy speculative corporations, and com- 
mercial class in borrowing money to. produce his crops and buy 
and maintain a home is not only unjust but it is outrageous. 

The measure falls far short but will give relief when finally 
completed. It will now be left to the great mass of the common 


people and the farmers themselves to see that men elected to 
Congress in the future are pledged to cure the ills and defects, 
amplify and enlarge this measure until it becomes a well- 
rounded, well-grounded, and thoroughly workable system for 
the farmer, tenant, city wage earner, and urban homeless man. 


A Bill to Establish a United States Shipping. Board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS. CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In run Horse or Representatives, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, the time is at hand when the Ameri- 
can people should be alive to our commercial advantages. Every 
indication points to the fact that when the war in Europe is 
over we shall have a world-wide commercial war. The very 
force of present conditions makes it unavoidable. That jeal- 
ousies of the great powers of western Europe will lead to boy- 
cott in the principal markets of the world are not improbable, 
America is the richest market on the globe. Not only can we 
dictate upon what terms we may open these markets, but it is 
our duty to do so. Our commercial treaties have been violated 
by our two great rivals, and those treaties should be abrogated 
and new ones entered Into, in which we should dictate the terms 
upon which we will open our doors. Our competitors will, when 
the last gun shall have been fired, begin the mightiest contest 
for trade the commerce of the world has ever seen. The United 
States should compel reciprocal trade relations not only with 
England and Germany but with every other natien that shalt 
desire to participate in our commerce. 

At the south of us lie the 21 Republics of Latin America with 
70,000,000 people, and with whom we are now on terms of most 
friendly relationship and who want to associate with us and be 
a part of us, commercially speaking. The commercial eyes of 
our competitors are looking to South America to recuperate the 
losses they have sustained in the wickedest war of all the cen- 
turies. 

The South American markets, with their constantly increasing 
population and their rapid development, constitute the great 
prize for the trade nations to compete for. There is no retreat 
for us from this contest. The bridges behind us are burned. As 
a Member of this body I welcome the contest for this over- 
seas trade. Our manufacturing interests, widely diversified, 
and our farm products that will continue to grow greater each 
year must, through the legislative action of this body, find a 
place for exchange and sale in a world’s market. The indiffer- 
ence that has clothed the public mind concerning our foreign 
trade and the methods by which that trade shall be conducted 
for over a half century has been awakened to our present neces- 
sities. Not locally, but everywhere, the American public is 
aroused to the present lamentable conditions with which we 
have been and with which we are now contending. Early in 
September, 1914, the shock of a world-wide war paralyzed the 
commerce of both continents. Germany and England and France 
withdrew a large portion of their merchantmen from the ocean 
trade lanes of the world. Manufacturers, farmers, and ex- 
porters faced financial ruin because their surplus goods and 
products were withont means of export. What is the situation? 
The merchantmen of our competitors are elements of their re- 
spective naval powers. In the absence of war a large portion 
of their navy travel the seas with the cargoes of their prod- 
ucts from the farm, factory, and mine for sale in new and 
growing markets. These Governments are strong and powerful 
forces. British ships carry British goods in preference to the 
goods of aby other nation. France and Germany do likewise. 
We are now able to do but 11 per cent of our own business 
against these strong competitors. We must wait for England 
and Germany and France and Austria to carry our products 
when they shill have none of their own to carry. 

Just prior to the great Civil War we were carrying 92 per 
cent of our trade. During that struggle England bought more 
than 800,000 gross tons of our vessels. We took over a million 
tons to meet the exigencies of the war and the Confederates 
destroyed 100,000 tons. When we emerged from that contest 
with half our gross tonnage gone and the shipping that we 
then owned antiquated, we lost our over-seas trade and have 
never regained it, Undoubtedly vicious murine legislation, which 
continued for nearly a half century, played’ a large part in the 
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destruction of our merchant marine.. At the close of the war 
we became engaged in other new and important activities. Our 
attention was directed in developing the great West, and we 
trusted to other countries to carry our commerce, In 1915 the 
United States, one of the most populous nations in the world, a 
Nation with the greatest resources, the greatest export trade, 
owned only 12 per cent of the world’s tonnage. Compare this with 
England with 19,000,000 gross tonnage, Germany with 4,000,000 
gross tons, France and Japan with 2,000,000 gross tons each, and 
the United States with 5,000,000 gross tons. 

So reduced were we at the outbreak of the European war that 
we had but 15 vessels of over 1,000 net tons each regularly en- 
gaged in ocean trade. All the tonnage of every description that 
we owned, engaged in ocean traffic, was but 2 per cent of the 
world’s total gross tonnage. It is a sorry spectacle to know 
that the United States, as the greatest and most powerful of 
nations, has but 2 per cent of the world’s tonnage in ocean 
traffic. It may be surprising to know that since the commence- 
ment of the European war more than 6,000,000 gross tons of the 
world’s merchant shipping has been withdrawn. A very large 
part of this is used as auxiliary to the navies of the belligerents. 
Since September 3, 1914, more than a million tons of the world's 
shipping has been destroyed by mines and submarines. This 
pitiable condition that American shipping is in will continue 
to remain unless some radical steps are taken to improve it. In 
December, 1915, according to Secretary Redfield’s report, Ameri- 
ean shipyards had under the course of construction or under 
contract 98 vessels of 3,000 tons and over. We now have under 


August 18, 1914, 180 vessels, carrying 617.183 tons gross. Dur- 
ing that time and up to December 31, 1915, there were 
ferred from American registry to other flags 65 vessels, 
gross tonnage of 40,276. Our entire merchant marine 
30, 1915, employed in domestic, coastwise, and foreign 
26,701 vessels, with a tonnage of 8,389,429. It may be remarked 
that a very large portion of this tonnage is engaged in coast- 


not only as an economic and commercial force but to constitute 
our new merchant marine such a factor as a naval auxiliary 
with out Navy as shall compel respect for our trade and com- 
merce wherever we of right may choose to- go. What would 
France and England in the great war now in progress have done 
had not their merchantmen been easily converted into aux- 
iliary naval craft. During the Civil War this Republic, then 
in the zenith of its carrying power of ocean commerce, lost its 
over-seas business, 

The United Kingdom, quick to see the opportunity that came 
to her because of that war, bought more than 800,000 tons of our 
shipping to be engaged in the markets that we were then sup- 
plying. As I said before, since the outbreak of the European 
war more than 6,000,000 gross tons of ocean trade vessels have 
been withdrawn from commerce. Of this amount Germany and 
Austria have withdrawn 3,000,000, Great Britain 2,000,000, und 
600,000 have been destroyed by mines and submarines. Since 
June 80, 1915, at least an additional million tons have been with- 
drawn and destroyed. What shall we do not only to relieve the 
shortage of merchant vessels but to take advantage of the 
epportunity now presented to gain a great world trade that we 
lost under like circumstances during the great Civil War? 
Shall we be as quick as the English people were to anticipate 
our opportunity? 

Secretary Redfield reported that on December 1, 1915, we had 
in our own shipyards 98 vessels of 4,000 tons or over. Of those 
98 vessels 11 were constructed for colliers exclusively, 47 for 
tankers or bulk oil, and 4 for the Norwegian Government, leav- 
ing but 38 vessels for the coastwise, the Great Lakes trade, and 
our ocean commerce. This construction is not ie. In 
1918 we built 71 vessels; in 1912, 80; in 1910, 63; in 1908, 84; 
in 1907, 63; and all of this without any apparent effect on our 
over-seas trade, for the reason that a large part of this went 
into domestic trade. While we were building this amount the 
United Kingdom in 1914 built 474 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of over a million and a half. In 1915 it constructed 477 ves- 
sels, with a gross tonnage of one and three-quarter millions. In 
my opinion this is the psychological time to increase our foreign 
trade. I am firmly convinced that private capital, unaided by 
the Government and uncontrolled by Government agency, can 
neither provide the necessary shipping facilities nor compete 
with our rivals. Let me illustrate what I mean by Germany and 


Japan. In 1885 Germany registered 520,000 gross tons under her 
flag. At that time her exports were $681,000,000. Twenty-eight 
years afterwards, through the aid and assistance of the German 
Government, her tonnage had increased to 2,681,000 and her 
export trade to $2,400,000,000. The gross tonnage of Japan in 
her foreign trade in 1885 was but 123,000 tons and her exports 
$49,000,000. In 1913 her tonnage had increased to 1,507,000 
tons and her exports to $350,000,000. I am in favor of the 
Government becoming directly interested in the building of a 
merchant marine and in having control over and regulation of 
our commerce through a shipping board as recognized in the 
bill which we are now considering. 

The Democratic Party is directly opposed to subsidies of any 
character to private corporations engaged in foreign commerce. 
Returning to the field of opportunity for South American trade, 
the entire European nations shipped to the Republics south of us 
in 1913, $677,766,000 worth of goods. We exported to that conti- 
nent in addition thereto $166,000,000 worth of goods. In 1915 
we sent to the South American Republics $844,000,000 worth of 
goods. Undoubtedly our great increase in trade was due, in 
part, to the war. But the very fact that we have 
been able to capture this trade because of those abnormal con- 
ditions ought to be an incentive to us to keep it. With an 
advantage over our competitors of 3,000 miles of travel there is 
no reason we should not have 80 per cent of this trade instead 
of a small fraction of it. Director General Barrett, of the Pan 
American Union, says that the commerce of Latin America has 
increased in seven years from $1,800,000,000 to more than three 
billions. At the same time the trade of the United States with 
these Republics has increased from $500,000,000 to $800,000,000. 
I have already referred to the fact that the shipping of the bel- 
ligerent nations has been reduced during the war by more than 
6,000,000 tons. If it shall continue another year, the loss to 
the world’s shipping by submarines, mines, and natural depre- 
ciation, it is estimated, will be 2,000,000 more, making a total 
loss of 8,000,000 tons, or more than 25 per cent, of the ocean 
carrying trade of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been wedded to the idea promul- 
gated by the fathers of this Republic that we should always 
remain free from “entangling alliances” with other great 
nations and be permitted to work out our destiny alone. 
Through the evolution of our resources, however, and our in- 
creasing commercial relationships we shall not remain in that 
national isolation contemplated by the founders of the Gov- 
ernment. Our interests, financial, political, and commercial, 
have grown to be the interests of the civilized world. Our 
increasing friendly relationships with the South American Re- 
publics have given us new opportunities and a new duty that 
ought to be grasped and performed. In the development of 
our foreign commerce I am not so much concerned as to whether 
we shall build an auxiliary to the Navy that may be incidentally 
a merchant marine as I am that we shall build or buy a great 
line of merchant vessels that shall float the world's greatest 
commerce and be incidentally a naval auxiliary if we shall need 
it. I believe we are further from a probable war with any 
foreign power to-day than we have been for 50 years. Our 
people want peace, not war. Peace is the natural condition of 
nations and war the abnormal condition. 

The highest hope for this Republic for the future lies in the 
paths of continued peace, which every patriotic citizen, of what- 
even or birth, will strive unceasingly to maintain. 
The war in Europe has been the best argument for continued 
peace that was ever written. The human slaughter that has 
reddened all Europe with blood, and the magnitude of de- 
struction wrought, that will require many years to replace, is 
the spectacle that this contest has produced. We ought to 
meet the emergencies that now exist. We ought to be inde- 
pendent in our commerce; so independent that we shall not 
have to wait upon England or Germany or France or Austria 
to take our goods for export from American shores to the 
world’s markets. Very recently the vice president of the 
Southern Railroad said that in New York and Baltimore alone 
there were 100,000 carloads of products from the farm and 
workshops east of the Mississippi waiting for some tramp ship, 
for some vessel belonging to another power, to take our goods 
at their leisure to distant markets; that the congestion was 
so great that the railroads carrying these products from the in- 
terior had laid an embargo on the carriage of all heavy and 
bulky merchandise. That is a condition that this House should 
not tolerate, and can not tolerate and yet keep our foreign trade 
and improve it. It is urged that the increase in our local 
shipbuilding will supply the demand. Our experience covering 
the last 10 years does not verify that statement. If the war 


shall end in the near future there will be the wildest scramble 
for the world’s markets ever witnessed. The depressed and ex- 
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hausted condition of Germany, England, France, and Austria 
will compel them to unlimited efforts not only to regain their 
foothold on foreign trade but to capture new and increasing 
markets. The two major conditions which we must provide for 
are these: Vessels to carry our own goods and the power to 
control and steady freight rates, Freight rates rose in some 
instances to an increase of more than 1,000 per cent, because 
it was within the power of the Shipping Trust to control those 
rates. Such unbridled and unrestrained power will always 
demoralize trade. The strong arm of the Government under 
the limitations prescribed in this bill will eliminate extortionate 
rates for transportation and protect the American exporters. 
If a merchant marine is to carry the American flag into foreign 
markets sufficient in size to meet our requirements it must have 
that regulation and protection that can come alone from the 
Federal Government, 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, a fortnight ago our people 
were again horrified by the intelligence flashed throughout the 
country that another atrocious raid had been perpetrated by a 
band of Mexican marauders who crossed the border at Glenn 
Springs, Tex., and yet at the same time electrified by the heroic 
defense which the nine United States troopers on duty at that 
post made against the onslaught of more than 50 half savages 
in their thirst for blood and their greed for spoils, 

When this bill was originally under consideration in the 
House, I pointed out in a speech on March 20, 1916, that we 
then had in the United States 34,600 men available for military 
duty, one-half of whom had either gone across, or were on, the 
Mexican border, which I emphasized was greater in length than 
the distance of a straight line from the city of Washington to 
the City of Denver, or approximately 1,700 miles. In other 
words, 10 soldiers for every mile. 

While we are deliberating upon the final provisions of this 
bill designed to meet the requirements of the future, it is fitting 
and proper that we should pause for a moment and pay a 
deserved tribute to those who have been willing to take up and 
discharge the duty which our military regulations has devolved 
upon them. The defense of those nine men will stand in Amer- 
ican history as an act of heroism, and while these nine de- 
fenders will be recorded as heroes, the three who lost their lives 
on May 5, 1916, will be revered as martyrs to an inefficient mili- 
tay system. 

. My distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], in a 
speech delivered by him on the 25th of March, 1916, said: 
regret t e that many men who have taken 
FAA to the “united Senter thereby „ 9 
foreign prince, potentate, or power, have, since the Ing of the 
resent at European war, orgotten their oaths and are now boldly 
king the side of their relatives by blood and have also boldly 
criticized our Congress and our President, thereby rocki our ship of 


state, making it harder for our good and great President to steer clear 
of zes bag complications that might lead our country into war, which 
God fo 


About that time this House authorized the President of the 
United States to recruit 20,000 additional soldiers in the Regu- 
lar Army in an endeavor to meet the exigencies which had 
arisen, and while for the 65 days ending May 19, 1916, 33,546 
persons applied at the various recruiting stations only 7,446 
have been accepted; and yet every day we read in the public 
press of the daring exploits of American citizens who, when the 
President has called upon them to rally to the colors of Old 
Glory, have preferred, although not bound by ties of kinship, 
to enlist, and are to be found in the trenches of northern France. 

Rather do I honor the American citizen who has conceived it to 
be his duty to enter the military service of Uncle Sam, and who 
has fallen in life’s battle in the service of his country. 

The gentleman from Texas further said: 

The Bible tells us that a man can not serve two masters, and human 
experience abundantly sustains this doctrine; therefore there can be 
no English, German, Irish, or Catholic American, because a man can 
mot serve two masters. 

This unfortunate statement of my colleague, which I accredit 
to an error of the mind and not of the heart, does not, I am sure, 
represent the sentiment he intended to convey, yet it has occa- 


sioned much bitterness among a people who are as loyal and 
devoted to the principles of true Americanism as they are in the 
practice of their religion according to the tenets of their belief. 

Pvt. Stephen J. Colock, Troop A, Fourteenth Cavalry, was born 
in New York City on July 31, 1896, was educated in the public 
schools, in the Mission of Immaculate Virgin, Staten Island, and 
St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, N. Y. He entered upon an appren- 
ticeship as a printing pressman, but chafed under the ciose 
confinement, and yielding to the temptation for a more varied 
and adventurous experience offered by enlistment in the United 
States Army, stimulated by the services of his paternal uncle 
who served in the Sixty-ninth Infantry, National Guard of New 
York, his maternal uncle who served in the United States Navy, 
and two brothers who served in the Spanish-American War, he 
joined the colors, and fell in life’s battle defending the honor of 
his country. It was my proud privilege to attend the military 
services conducted over his remains in St. Gabriels Roman 
Catholic Church, in New York City, on last Monday morning, 
during which the thought came to me that the people of the great 
Empire State of the South could not be unappreciative of the 
fact that an Irish Roman Catholic American soldier had sacri- 
ficed his life in their defense. His loyal service and heroic death 
is a refutation of any suggestion that he could not serve two 
masters—God and country—for he who serves one well also 
serves the other, and I am sure the Members of this House will 
zp me in extending heartfelt sympathy to his parents and 


Mississippi River Flood Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tos House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the jurisdiction of this new 
Committee of the House on Flood Control is already assuming 
large proportions. I have no sympathy with the cry of “ pork- 
barrel legislation” which is already being raised by certain 
newspapers and in certain sections of the country against this 
bill and the work this committee proposes to undertake. The 
appointment of this committee has been too long delayed. We 
are face to face in this country with food problems and with 
other economic questions which must be solved in the near 
future, Within the boundaries of continental United States 
100,000,000 men, women, and children live. Our free lands 
which have any value are practically all given away. Already 
there has commenced a considerable movement of our popula- 
lation across our northern boundaries inte the wheat lands of 
Canada. A few years ago emigration from the United States 
was absolutely unknown and the proposition appeared to be 
most absurd. To-day the emigration from the United States 
which we so recently considered impossible has become a reality. 
In order to discharge our full duty to this generation and the 
generations to come after us, it is necessary to begin now the 
work of fully developing our own national assets. This bill is 
the first important step in that direction. 

It was estimated by the Inland Waterways Commission in 
its report of February 8, 1908, that there were at that time 
77,000,000 acres of overflow land in the United States, now abso- 
lutely unproductive but which, properly drained and protected 
from overflow, would rapidly develop high agricultural value, and 
which if divided into 40-acre farms, would furnish homes for over 
10,000,000 people. It is estimated that in the great flood of 
1913 over $160,000,000 worth of property was destroyed in the 
United States and 467 lives were lost. In Indiana alone in that 
year 39 lives were lost and $25,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed. 

The watershed of the Mississippi River alone comprises 40 per 
cent of the total area of the United States, and this river carries 
on to the sea the water which falls on 31 great States of this 
Union, The bill we are considering provides a method of pro- 
tecting and securing the property along this river, subject as it 
is to the floods which assail it from nearly half the area of conti- 
nental United States. 

It is estimated that the alluvial deltas affected by this bill, 
which will ultimately be protected and must be protected, com- 
prise 25,000 square miles, an area equal to the combined King- 
doms of Belgium and Denmark; an area equal to the combined 
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area of Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts, Along the Mississippi River there are 16,000,000 
acres, capable of producing per acre the greatest crops of cotton 
and cereals that can be produced per acre on any other Jand in 
the world. Less than 4,000,000 acres of this Jand are now in 
enltivation. It is estimated that if this entire 16,000,000 acres 
were planted in cotton and properly and intelligently managed, 
though not intensively cultivated, there would be grown on it 
a crop of cotton larger than the entire United States has yet 
produced. 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

On the upper Mississippi River there are something like 50 
levee districts. ‘Twenty-six of these districts have now built 
levees; 8 or 10 are now building levees. On the upper river, 
from Cupe Girardeau, Mo., to Rock Island, III., there are 782,000 
acres comprised in these districts that can be reclaimed and 
eultivated. On these upper river lands subject to inundation and 
embraced in these districts could be raised every year 60,000,000 
)ushels of corn, worth at present prices over $40,000,000. In 
Illinois alone on this section of the Mississippi River we have 
216 miles of levees that we are trying to maintain. The largest 
of these is the Sny levee district, protected by a levee 52 miles 
long, extending from a little below Quincy, III., far down into 
Calhoun County, III., above Alten. Back of this levee there are 
110,000 acres as fertile as any lands in the valley of the Nile. 

NOT PORK BUT BREAD. 


How any metropolitan paper, making any claims at all to fair- 
ness and deceney, can denounce the effort being made in this 
bill and class it as “ pork-barrel legislation“ is more than I 
can possibly imagine. The building of these levees—substitut- 
ing for the present unsatisfactory method of controlling floods, 
a regular scientific method of doing it is something which every 
patriotic citizen ought to approve and commend. We need in 
this country more foodstuffs for our ever-increasing population. 
We need more clothing and cheaper clothing. The land recla- 
mation made possible by the program upon which we are em- 
barking means more bread and cheaper bread, more clothing 
and cheaper clothing. When we are confronted with the indis- 
putable fact that one flood destroyed $160,000,000 worth of 
property in the United States and 467 lives, is it not time for 
the Federal Government to undertake to enter intelligently upon 
the question of flood control? 

WILL MAKE LAND MORE VALUABLE, 


The objection that levee building and reclamation projects 
undertaken by the National Government will make the lands 
reclaimed more valuable, and therefore is exceedingly objec- 
tionable, is seriously urged by some great newspapers in the 
country whose opinions are frequently of value. The position 
is absolutely untenable. The building of these levees is not to 
he necomplished by Government funds alone, but in connection 
with large contributions from the landowners. The charge 
made in a certain great-Chicago daily to the effect that this bill 
provides appropriations cnly for southern rivers shows an in- 
credible lack of information. Appropriations have been made 
for a number of years to assist in levee building along the lower 
Mississippi River below Cape Girardeau, Mo. This bill extends 
the Government aid for levee-building propositions as far up the 
rlyer as Rock Island, in Illinois, and under this bill, if it is 
enacted into law, 216 miles of levees already constructed in the 
State of Illinois will receive the aid from the National Treas- 
ury this stretch of levees ought to receive. The building of 
levees along our rivers makes the land back of them productive. 
It makes it possible to raise on these fertile acres cotton in the 
South and all the cereals in the North. 

The principle of Government aid of this character for the men 
who produce cotton and foodstuffs for the Nation is not new. 
Railroads made possible by Government land rents speedily 
developed the great West. Every fertile farm in the public-land 
States was made more valuable and is more valuable to-day on 
account of the building of the land-grant railroads. This Gov- 
ernment from its foundation has pursued the policy of giving 
away farms to settlers, and as long as the publie lands last any 
citizen of the United States manking a proper application re- 
ceives from the Government a farm, and there still remains a 
considerable portion of our public domain not yet given away. 
‘To-day in the arid States we are proposing to give away larger 
farms than ever. Is there any difference in principle between 
giving away a farm in order to enable an industrious citizen 
of the United States to make a living and to do his share toward 
sustaining the 100,000,000 people who live here, than there is in 
keeping the floods and the water off his land in order to enable 
him to produce the things our rapidly growing population de- 
mands? What difference is there in principle between the 
Government-ald theories we are carrying out now with reference 
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to irrigating lands in our arid States on over 30 Government 
projects than the kind of aid contemplated in the bill we are 
considering? 

While the provisions of this bill, if enacted into law, will start 
in a satisfactory way this great work, I feel confident that in a 
brief period of time the necessity for broadening the scope of 
this work and adopting other remedial measures than bank 
preservation and levee building will become apparent. 

THE CROSSER SUBSTITUTE. 


The substitute which has been presented by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], a distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, presents, in my judgment, the ultimate 
solution of the question, and I think this great committee of the 
House will in the future take upon itself the jurisdiction and 
adopt the remedies suggested by Mr. Crosser in his bill. 

The Crosser substitute is an effort to crystallize into law the 
suggestions contained in the letter of Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Hon. D. F. Houston, and Hon. William C. Redfield, at the head 
of the Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce 
of this Government, addressed to the President of the United 
States and bearing the date of February 26, 1916. This letter 
suggests with great force that Congress should commit itself 
to a comprehensive policy of river development, involving the 
expenditure of a large sum of money over a long period of time, 
for the purpose of developing and making the best possible use 
of the water assets of our country; and they recommend that 
Congress declare its purpose to deal with river problems, recla- 
mation problems, irrigation problems, and power problems in a 
comprehensive manner, the expenditure to be met by a sale of 
bonds, some method to be developed which would make the lands 
benefited bear a proper proportion of the expense. This com- 
munication marks the beginning, in my judgment, of a correct 
method of considering these great questions. 

We have developed in our public service in connection with 
river and harbor improvements a corps of trained hydraulic 
engineers—the best in the world. In our Weather Bureau we 
have developed methods which enable us to predict with aceu- 
racy two days in advance rainfalls and weather conditions. We 
issue flood warnings and are already able to tell almost exactly 
the hour of the arrival of a flood crest at any given point on 
our great rivers which flow down to the sea. We are splendidly 
equipped in these particulars, and it will soon become necessary 
for us to utilize in a more practical way our possibilities in 
these matters. So far in our plans we simply attempt to hurry 
our floods on to the seas. Rain falls in torrents on our arid 
regions, where it is so much needed, but it quickly sweeps on 
down to the rivers and on to the sea, and we do what we can 
to hurry it along in its journey. Quicker than ever before, 
with our methods of drainage, rainfall reaches the streams. 
Our great rivers—the Mississippi River, the Illinois River, and 
other rivers—with the process of levee building in progress, grow 
ever narrower, presenting always smaller outlets and greater 
resistance to the flow of the waters that seek to hurry on to the 
Sen. The bill we propose to adopt to-day does not contain that 
element of flood control at its source which I think it ought to 
contain. ‘The Crosser bill provides for this and suggests ren- 
sonable methods for impounding flood waters by building reser- 
voirs at the sources of our rivers and on the watersheds of our 
rivers. 

NOTHING NEW ABOUT THIS PROPOSITION, 


There is nothing at all new about this proposition. Already 
the countries of Europe have adopted the storage-reservoir 
systems. At the headwaters of the Volga and at the headwaters 
of the great rivers of Germany this system is now in successful 
operation, Here in our own country the floods of the South 
Platte are now completely controlled by the numerous small 
irrigation reservoirs which have been built in Colorado on its 
watersheds, and it is estimated that there are probably now 
1,000 of these small reservoirs in that locality catching and 
holding back the torrents of rain when they come and deliver- 
ing the waters so impounded for irrigation purposes, quietly 
spreading it out over lands so badly needing it, and permitting 
it in this way to quietly reach its natural outlets. The build- 
ing of levees alone will not secure our alluvial regions. In 
1860 two distinguished engineers, Capt. Humphreys and Lieut. 
Abbot, estimated that it would require an expenditure of 
$17,000,000 to reclaim the alluvial regions along the Mississippi 
River. In 1912 Col. Townsend, one of our most distinguished 
engineers, anounced that it would require still an expenditure 
of $58,000,000 to protect the necessary existing levee systems 
along the Mississippi River, and in addition to this amount he 
estimated that there would still be required an expenditure 
of $90,000,000 for bank revetment along this river. In the same 
year Capt. West estimated that it would require along the Mis- 
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sissippi River an expenditure in the future of 8228, 000,000 for 
levees and revetment work. 

It is perfectly apparent that levee building along this great 
river must continue. The experiences European nations are 
having with reservoir systems, the situation on the South Platte, 
now so forcibly shown to us, establish conclusively that another 
method, involving ultimately less expenditures for levees, must 
also be adopted—the flood-reservolr system. The Crosser bill 
involves the consideration not only of levee building, but of 
reservoirs, reforestation, spillways, irrigation, and a proper 
development of water power. In other words, it suggests a plan 
of completely utilizing the water assets of the country. There 
are two methods of controlling floods. One method is to en- 
tirely disregard the economic value of water as an asset and 
hurry on to the sea great floods, which carry with them the 
destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of property and which 
exact an annual toll of human life. The other method is to con- 
tinue our process of reasonable levee building, but to retard floods 
as much as we can on their journey to the sea and to distribute 
the witers out over arid lands, thereby rendering fertile vast 
stretches of desert country, preventing also in this way the 
inundation of rich valley lands. The Crosser plan contemplates 
the utilization also of water for the purpose of developing hydro- 
electric power, and the storage of water presents always these 
possibilities. The Crosser bill, which will be presented as a sub- 
stitute to this bill, provides also for studies into the question of 
the reforestution of the watersheds of our rivers, wherever a 
careful study develops the necessity for reforestation, thus in 
this manner providing for holding back great floods. The 
Crosser plan provides also for reasonable spillways, through 
which method the rising floods may also be controlled and per- 
mitted, in specially provided channels, to return to the sea, les- 
sening in this way the awful disasters which come from broken 
levees along our river systems. The Crosser substitute presents 
the plan which, in my judgment, will be ultimately adopted. I 
propose to vote for the substitute, I do not, however, expect it to 
be adopted at this time. I expect also, if the Crosser substitute 
fails, to vote for the bill. 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


"OF KANSAS, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I favor the administration 
shipping bill to provide the United States with a merchant ma- 


rine. We need a merchant marine of our own under the Ameri- 
can flag. It has ceased to be a debatable matter for years, and 


every political party as it came into power hus promised to do 


something substantial to provide merchant ships to carry on our 
trade with foreign countries. The Republican Party has favored 
and continues to favor a Government subsidy to private con- 
cerns, but they have never been able to put their ideas into law 
or to accomplish their end. The Democrats have opposed sub- 
sidies to private concerns, and prefer the provisions of the bill 
now pending to estublish a Government controlled institution 
for the construction, purchase, and operation of merchant ships. 

All citizens of our country, and especially the producing pop- 
ulation, whether they be farmers, manufacturers, miners, or of 
any other calling, are directly damaged by our inability to get 
our products to foreign markets. The falling off in exports 
from the United States, as evidenced during the past five weeks, 
is directly chargeable to lack of available ocean tonnage to 
transport the freights offered. The prolongation of the conges- 
tion of freights on our railways is likewise owing to the same 
shortage of vessels. We have not at this moment one-fourth 
enough American ships to carry our goods, The figures prove it. 

The owner of a ship is not obliged to conform to the regula- 
tions and the laws as applied to railways; the shipowner may 
discriminate between shippers and may change rates, points of 
Sailing, and time thereof almost at will. This bill establishes 
a board with powers similar to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and corrects these evils. A huge majority of all the 
merchant ships of the world are owned by the countries now at 
war and many of them have been requisitioned for military and 
naval purposes. Favoritism is shown to shippers of the coun- 
tries owning the ships to the serious damage of American 
Shippers. Since August 1, 1914, when the war in Europe be- 
gan, freight rates have increased enormously, in some in- 


stances more than 1,000 per cent. The increase has been uni- 
versal, but particularly in the necessities of life, food products 
principally, The ocean freight rates from the United States 
to European ports have become so high as to affect seriously 
the prices of our products, and we are the losers. On March 14, 
1914, the rate on grain to some European ports was 2} cents per 
bushel, and that rate has increased every week since then until 
March 11, 1916, the latest available information I have, it was 
50.7 cents per bushel. On March 14, 1914, the freight rate per 
hundred pounds on provisions was 21.7 cents, and that has stead- 
ily increased each week until it reached $1.25 a hundred pounds 
on March 11, 1916, the latest available information. The rates on 
cotton for the same dates increased from 20 cents per hundred 
pounds to $2.75 per hundred, and I might go on and enumerate 
every article of trade, which would show a proportionate in- 
crease, 

There is but one impediment that stands in the way of our 
national expansion in ecommerce to all the world, and that is 
our literal inability to deliver the goods for causes heretofore 
stated. This bill will not give us all the ships we need at once, 
but it is a good start and a little competition will make much 
difference in freight rates. 

Private capital has all these years failed to go into the 
establishment of an American merchant marine, and it is past 
time that the Government provided this very necessary element 
for a continued national prosperity. 

I shall make one further observation. If sufficient American 
ships had been in existence during this war our country could 
have been spared many dangers of war that have hovered near 
on frequent occasions where our citizens and property have been 
at sea in foreign merchant vessels. Many a life might have 
been saved. 

Let us meet this emergency, and the only way to meet it is 
to meet it and not quibble. 


Establishment of a Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. CAPSTICK, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tae House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 19, 1916, 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, as a piece of legislation in- 
tended to be beneficial the bill (H. R. 15455) providing for the 
establishment of a merchant marine, in my opinion is another 
illustration of Democratic impotency. 

I consider the measure not only illy conceived and inoppor-' 
tune, but unjust to our present merchant marine and to inde- 
pendent concerns now having in course of construction many 
boats to be chartered in this service as soon as completed. 

There- is no need for me to dwell upon the shortage in all 
kinds of bottoms, It became apparent right after the European 
war started and has continued ever since. Neither need I men- 
tion the prices owners of seaworthy craft have been able to 
command for use of them. This shortage and these prices have 
been the subject of many newspaper and magazine articles, and 
are therefore common knowledge. 

What is more natural then than for shipping concerns to in- 
crease their capacity to share in the harvest? What seems more 
unnatural than for the Government to seize the same oppor- 
tunity as a governmental proposition, thereby choking off these 
private enterprises? 

In late years there has been but little in the way of an 
American merchant marine of which we could feel proud. Sixty 
years ago we had the largest one afloat. The boats were of 
wooden construction, however, having been built before the age 
of iron and steel craft. Other nations began building steel ves- 
sels before the United States, and that kind of carriers rapidly 
gained preference over the wooden boats. 

Before our shippers could reconstruct their fleets the Civil 
War began. Then followed a series of privateering and other 
circumstances which practically drove our flag from the seas for 
a number of years. Efforts have been made to get it back, and 
great progress has been made. I want to see it restored there, 
and so do all the Members of this House, I belleve, but by proper 
means. I do not consider this bill the proper means, 

I like to think of the Stars and Stripes breaking out from the 
mastheads of steamers in every port on the face of the globe. 
It is pleasant to contemplate them taking the products of our 
ingenuity and industry to all foreign nations under the protec- 
tion of Old Glory. This can be done if Congress, instead of 
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enacting a Jaw of this kind, will pass measures of encouragement 
and assure reasonable protection to our enterprising citizens with 
brains and energy to devote in this service, These same men are 
patriotic enough to be relied upon to hold their ships at call of 
the United States in any and every emergency. 

There are now under course of construction in various ship- 
yards nearly 400 ships to be registered in the merchantmen 
service as soon as completed and outfitted. What is to become 
of them in the face of this governmental opposition? What kind 
of a return on the investment will they yield to their owners? 

We are doing a larger foreign trade to-day than ever before 
in our history. More of our products are being used abroad 
than at any other time, This is the reason for the unprece- 
dented demand for ships. Our business men, alive to the present 
opportunities, are bending every energy to establish our products 
and commodities in foreign markets, seldom, if ever, reached 
before the present conditions existed. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that in accomplishing this that shipping will be stimu- 
lated. If the establishment is made permanent, shipping is 
resultantly benefited. Why, then, should the Government inter- 
fere with and discourage this movement, instead of cooperating 
with and protecting it? 

The coastwise trade has been the backbone of our merehant 
marine. It will feel the enactment of this bill quite as much 
as it did the repeal of the canal-tolls provision, another example 
of Democratic impotency. 

Furthermore, this bill will give foreigners the entering wedge 
into this business, long eagerly sought by them. This will be 
without benefit to our insular possessions, as may be seen in 
comparing the rates from Porto Rico, under a protected mer- 
chant marine, with the rates of other West India ports, open 
to foreign competition. These figures show that the rates 
between the United States and Porto Rico are lower than any- 
where else, and indicate that the sugar crop of Porto Rico has 
been moved, up to last year, at about 12 cents per 100 pounds, 
while a freight rate from between 40 to 60 cents per 100 pounds 
has been the prevailing tariff on the same product from Cuba 
to the same ports of destination. 

The advantage of low freight rates to the people of our 
possessions must be apparent to all, and is no more than 
should be accorded them. We hear a great deal about trade 
expansion. I heartily believe in it, but fail to see how trade is 
to lje successfully expanded by Government competition instead 
of Government protection. s 

Now is the time for us to engage in trade with South 
America and the Orient. These countries are anxious to do 
business with us. We have much which they could use, and 
they in turn have goods which could be utilized in our industries 
and markets. The private concerns now building ships have 
these facts in mind quite as much as the feature of immediate 
advantage in shipping lines. Is the United States to nullify 
these investments, discourage these enterprises, and otherwise 
make it impossible for them to live and still cry “ trade expan- 
sion”? It would seem so, 

This assertion is based on my belief that the bill in its pres- 
ent form, instead of affording present relief to shippers, will 
work immediate and lasting injury, It is experimental in na- 
ture and hedges our merehant marine with restrictions which 
no other nation has ever undertaken in the construction or 
operation of ships. Brazil some years ago began the operation 
of a line uf steamers, and it was subsequently taken over for 
debt. After $50,000,000 Government money has been appro- 
priated and spent in establishing a merchant marine, how is it 
going to live in competition with our own shippers and the 
foreign tramp steamers which carry two-thirds of the world’s 
commerce and will not come under the control or power of the 
shipping board? The undertaking to me appears highly imprac- 
tical, ill advised, and woefully unbusinesslike, 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE. 
- ' OF GEORGIA, 
Is rut House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, Way 12, 1916. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, this rural-credit bill appro- 
priates the sum of $9,000,000 for the purpose of loaning money 
to the farmers. This amount is intended to finance the rural- 
credit banking system provided in the bill and assure the suc- 
cess of the institution. The many millions of dollars neces- 
sary to supply the demand for farm loans will flow into the 


treasury of the rural-credit banks from the sale of bonds is- 
sued on the security of the farmers who deposit their land 
mortgages with the rural-credit banks. i 

METHOD OF RURAL-CREDIT BANKS, 

1. The rural-credit board located in Washington, composed 
of three members, has complete control and supervision of the 
rural-credit banks. 

2. The United States is divided into 12 districts. .The 12 
banks, located centrally in these districts, are known as Fed- 
eral land banks. The minimum capital stock of the Federal 
land banks is $750,000. The stock in the Federal land bank is 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 days 
the Government purchases the stock sufficient to finance the 
institution. The Government will not share in the profits. The 
stockholders of the Federal land banks share in the profits. 

8. Local organizations are authorized and chartered. These 
local organizations are known as national farm-loan associa- 
tions. The national farm-loan association is composed exclu- 
sively of borrowers. No person not a borrower can become a 
member of the farm-loan association. Ten farmers desiring to 
borrow can organize this association. The membership is un- 
limited, but must contain not less than 10. The local associa- 
tion shall elect five directors. The association shall also elect 
a president, vice president, loan committee of three, and a secre- 
tury-treasurer. No officer of the local association shall receive a 
salary except the secretary-treasurer. 

HOW LOANS ARE SECURED, 


Loans are secured by organizing a national farm-loan associa- 
tion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure loan. 
The minimum loan is $100, and the maximum is $10,000; The 
borrower is required to make application for loan accompanied 
with subscription for stock in the local association. For this 
stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes loan of $100, 
If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000 he must purchase 10 
shares, or $50 worth of stock. This purchase of stock is not a 
cash transaction unless borrowers so desire, but is added to the 
loan. The application, subscription of stock, and description of 
land is forwarded to the Federal land bank. The Federal land 
bank orders an examination of title and appraisement of the 
land. If the appraisement is satisfactory and the title good, the 
loan is made and the money sent to the secretary-treasurer of 
the local association to be paid to borrower. 

AMOUNT, INTEREST RATE, AND TERMS. 


The borrower may secure 60 per cent of the value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the value of improvement on the land. The 
amount of interest charged depends on the sale of the bonds, In 
no case can the interest exceed 6 per cent, and it is expected 
that the rate will be less. The deferred payments may be from 
5 to 86 years, as desired by borrower. 

REPAYMENT (AMORTIZATION) PLAN, 


The principal and interest is paid annually. These annual 
payments contain both principal and interest, called amortiza- 
tion payments. Under the present system of loaning money the 
interest only is collected on deferred payments. For instance, 
should a loan be made for $1,000 at 6 per cent for the term of 
20 years, at the end of 20 years $1,200 will have been paid in 
annual payments as interest and the $1,000 principal remains 
unpaid, If the interest rate charged should be 8 per cent on 
$1,000, for 20 years the annual interest payments would amount 
to $1,600, and the principal of $1,000 would still be unpaid at 
the end of 20 years. The amortization plan provided in the bill 
will be easily understood by the following table, showing loan on 
$1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent; 


Total Amount on 
= Interest at Paid on 
Annual periods. annual 6 per cent 
unpaid. 
160. 00 $27.19 $072. 81 
58. 36 28. 83 943. 98 
56. 63 30. 56 913, 42 
54. 80 32.39 881. 03 
52. 80 34.33 846. 70 
50. 80 36. 39 $10, 31 
48. 61 38, 58 771.73 
46.30 40. 89 730. 84 
43. 85 43. 34 687, 50 
11.25 45.94 641, 56 
38. 49 48. 70 592. 86 
35.57 51.62 541.24 
32.47 54.72 486. 52 
29.19 58. 00 428, 52 
61. 48 367. 04 
65,17 301, 87 
69. 08 232.79 
73. 23 159, 56 
77.62 81. 94 
N 
000. 000 
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It wHl be seen by this calculation on the amortization plan, 
provided in the rural credit bill, that the amount paid annually 
is $87.19, making a total of $1,743.46. The calculation of 
principal and interest on $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent totals 
$2,200. Therefore one can save $456.54 on a loan of $1,000 at 
the same rate of interest. The rate of interest charged is 
generally 8 per cent on long loans. Calculation at 8 per cent 
for 20 years on $1,000 shows the interest to, be $1,600; add to 
that $1,000 the principal which totals $2,600, making a differ- 
ence of $856.54. Commissions may also be added to the $856.54. 
Should the borrower desire a loan for 36 years on $1,000 at 6 per 
cent, his annual payments would be $68.39, only $8.39 more than 
ordinary interest rate at 6 per cent. 

It is claimed for the rural credit bill that interest rate will 
be less than 6 per cent, therefore I have made a table at the 
rate of 5 per cent on $1,000 for 20 years, which is as follows: 


$80. 24 
80.24 
80, 24 
80. 24 
80.24 
80.24 
80. 24 
80. 24 
80, 24 
80.24 
80.24 
80.24 
80, 24 
80. 24 
80.24 
80. 24 
80, 24 
80, 24 
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288288888888 8288885 
SSSSS S 8888 83888388 
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At the rate of 5 per cent both interest and principal is paid 
in 20 years by the payment of $1,604.80 in annual payments of 
$80.24. This shows that the entire obligation is paid and only 
$4.80 more required than is necessary to pay interest at 8 per 
«ent on $1,000 for 20 years and still have the principal of $1,000 
unpaid, 


Principal and interest at 8 per cent $2, 600. 00 
Prinċipal and interest at 5 per cent 1, 604. 80 
Ra) GC bt COTS Va Tyr sn Sree AOE Ser ST 995. 20 


The annual payment on $1,000 at 5 per cent for the term of 
36 years is $60.43 including both principal and interest. The 
annual interest at 5 per cent alone is $50, and the annual in- 
terest payment at 6 per cent is $60, and at 8 per cent $80, and 
none of the principal paid. 

LIABILITY OF TIE BORROWER, 

The farmer is interested in knowing his personal responsibility 
before becoming a stockholder in the national farm-loan asso- 
ciation. The borrower is liable for 10 per cent of the amount of 
his loan. In other words, he is liable for double the amount of 
his stock. If he borrows $1,000, he owns 10 shares. The shares 
represent $50. His liability can not exceed double that amount, 
or $100, on $1,000. The stock owned by the borrower is filed 
with the association, and when the debt is discharged the value 
of the stock and accumulated dividends must be paid the 
borrower. ` 

How MONEY 18S SECURED FROM BONDS. 

When loans sre made bonds are sold in the markets to the 
highest bidder. The borrower does not get the same rate for 
which the bonds are sold; 1 per cent is retained by the Federal 
land banks to be used in paying expenses first and then dividends 
on outstanding stock. As business increases and bond sales are 
very large the stock of investors in the farm-land banks are 
retired, and it is represented that the investors’ stock will be 
retired in a few years. When the investors’ stock is eliminated, 
then the borrowers’ stock will draw the dividends and there 
will be no investors’ stock participating in the dividends, and 
the borrowers’ stock becomes valuable as an investment. 

If bonds sell for 4 per cent, the borrower's loan will be for 5 
per cent. If the bonds sell for 43 per cent, the interest of loun 
will be 5} per cent, and so on. No interest charged the bor- 
rower can exceed 6 per cent, and may be much less, according 
to the price of the bonds sold. Funds are secured by the sale of 
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bonds to loan the farmers. The farm mortgages of individuals 
desiring loans are assembled into collective security, and upou 
this collective security farm bonds are issued and sold. The 
bonds are sound and safe, and should sell as well as Govern- 
ment bonds. 


BORROWER'S INTEREST IN STOCK SUBSCRIBED. 


Instead of giving the borrower the same interest for which 
bonds are sold, 1 per cent more is charged the borrower. After 
paying the expenses this 1 per cent belongs to the borrower 
under the Federal land-banking system, while in the joint-stock 
company the 1 per cent is applied to investors’ stock after pay- 
ing expenses. The borrower owns the Federal land banks. He 
is not only interested in repaying his loan but he is interested 
in the proper management of the Federal land banks and his 
local organization because of the value of his stock. The bor- 
rower is not interested in the dividends of the joint land banks 
and assumes no responsibility for losses. For instance, on a 
loan of $1,000 bonds are issued for $1,000. If the bonds sell for 
5 per cent the borrower pays 6 per cent. The 1 per cent re- 
tained by the Federal land bank belongs to the borrower, less 
his obligation for expense. When his obligation for expense is 
discharged the balance of the 1 per cent is placed in the treas- 
ury of the Federal land banks. The amount accumulating over 
and above expense is placed in the loan fund. The amount of 
stock subscribed is used in the same manner. When the bor- 
rower's loan matures and the obligation is discharged this ne- 
cumulated fund, together with the accumulated profits, is paid 
the borrower as his share of the profits, 


FARM BONDS, 


The Federal land banks are granted the privilege of selling 
farm-loan bonds to the amount equal to twenty times its capital. 
The joint land banks are granted the same privilege to the 
amount equal to fifteen times its capital and surplus. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 


The Government appropriates $9,000,000 to assure the organi- 
zation of the rural-credit system. This may be used before 
funds are obtained by the sale of bonds. The board is also au- 
thorized to call on the Secretary of the Treasury for Govern- 
ment deposits in case the Federal land banks need assistance.. 

Furthermore, the Government pays the salaries of officers of 
the Federal land banks and the expenses of such banks, and 
exempts all stock and bonds of the rural-credit banks from 
taxation. 

PURPOSES or LOANS. 


Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and pay off indebtedness on farm, 
If the borrower uses the money for other purposes, a penalty 
is imposed and the loan becomes due. No person not engaged in 
farming or in good faith intending to become an actual farmer 
can secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation. 

The foregoing contains a brief synopsis of the rural-credit 
bill, to which the Government contributes financial aid in 
money. - 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


The bill also authorizes the organization of joint-stock com- 
panies for the purpose of making loans on farms. The Govern- 
ment contributes no money to the joint-stock company and pur- 
chases no stock of same. Joint-stock land banks are organized 
and financed by persons seeking the stock of the bank as an 
investment. The capital stock must be at least $250,000 paid-in 
eash before a charter is granted. The joint-stock bank is au- 
thorized to issue bonds on land mortgage in the same manner 
as the Federal land banks, The interest rate charged by the 
joint-stock company shall not exceed 6 per cent. The interest 
charged shall not exceed 1 per cent over the amount of interest 
for which the bonds were sold. If the bonds sell for 4 per cent, 
the interest charged shall be 5 per cent, and so on. 


CAPITAL STOCK 1S TAXABLE, 


The joint land banks are relieved of tax in the same manner 
the Federal land banks are relieved, except the capital stock 
of the joint land banks may be taxed. They operate on the 
same principle. The material difference consists in the fact 
that Federal land banks are operated by the Government, and 
the borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint-stock 
company the borrower does not share in the profits, and all 
dividends are paid to the shareholders who invested their money 
in the joint-stock company. No stock is issued to the borrower 
in the joint-stock company. The borrower has no liability for 
losses in the joint-stock company. 
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Trade Associations and Better Business Methods. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 


OP MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix Inn Houses. or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address of 
Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before the Boston Commercial Club, March 28, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND BETTER 2 Murnons. 
Address of Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Co 
mission, before the Boston Commercial Club, March 28, 191105 

It affords me great pleasure to be with you to-night and to 
address the Boston Commercial Club, a club which is so well 
and favorably known. 

I am glad to meet with business men in the great city of 
Boston, where such marvelous strides in growth, development, 
and wealth have been made during the last decade. 

The Federal Trade Commission, recognizing the importance of 
New England in manufacturing and shipping, held its first 
public meeting in Boston. We have received valuable informa- 
tion from your business men, which has been very helpful in 
outlining our report on foreign trade. This report will be pre- 
sented to Congress in a few days. 

Most of the larger problems of business with which you are 
concerned have to do with the improvement of conditions in 
industry as a whole and to that extent the industrial welfare of 
our country. 

GOVERNMENT COOPERATION. 

Government and business are and should be mutually helpful. 
Through a period of years the Government has been gradually 
extending its machinery of helpfulness to different groups upen 
whose prosperity depends in a large degree the prosperity of the 
country. To adjust, adjudicate, and determine the questions 
that arise between shippers and carriers the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established. Through it the railroads 
and the shippers alike can secure prompt and definite rulings 
as to what they can and can not do. The fruit growers of the 
country, the farmers’ cooperative elevator associations, the dairy 
producers’ associations receive aid, advice, and rulings on im- 
portant questions from the Department of Agriculture, and all 
are urged to cooperate to benefit their conditions. Now the 
bankers, through the Federal Reserve Buard, can receive authori- 
tative decisions as to their powers and duties. All of this is of 
general benefit to the whole country. 

BUSINESS, TOO, REQUIRES ASSISTANCE, 

To do for general business that which these other agencies 
do for the groups to which I have referred was the thought 
behind the creation of the trade commission. To make that 
thought clear I will quote from the President’s statement on the 
subject: 

The business of the country awaits also, and has long waited and has 
suffered because it could not 5 further and more e legislative 
definition of the iiey and m 8 of the existing antitrust law. 
N e uncertainty, and the business men of the country 
desire something more than that the menace of | 5 rocess in these 
matters be —— explicit and intelligible. They advice, defini- 
tion, guidance and Information which can be applied by an administra- 
tive body, an interstate trade commission. The opinion of the country 
would instantly approve of such a commission. It demands such a com- 
mission only as an indis le instrument of information and panig 
asa mab Song house for the facts by which both the publie mind and the 

great business undertakings should be guided, and as an 
— for doing justice to business where the 
courts, or the natural forces of correction outside the cou 
quate to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that 
equities and circumstances of the case. 

Groups of business men are constantly coming before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, asking for information as to how they 
can improve conditions. Manufacturers come to us protesting 
against overproduction or complaining against their competitors, 
elaiming unfair methods of competition, and asking us for relief. 
They assert their competitors are selling goods below cost and 
ruining the industry in which they are engaged. For these 
evils, often of many years’ standing, they request relief. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence one year, 
and after surveying the field we found from a preliminary in- 
vestigation that 200,000 corporations out of a total of 260,000 
engaged in the manufacturing and mercantile business of the 
United States were eking out an existence; 100,000 of them did 
not earn a penny. Out of 60,000 successful corporations doing a 
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business of $100,000 æ year, over 30,000 charged off no mate 
tion whatever. Only 10 per cent of our manufacturers and 
merchants know the actual cost to manufacture and sell their 
products; 40 per cent estimate what their costs are; and 50 per 
cent have no method, but price their goods arbitrarily. Most of 
the manufacturers and merchants who do not know what their 
goods cost are basing their selling price on what their competi- 
tors sell for, and with only this knowledge for a basis they are 
frequently cutting prices and demoralizing the industry in which 
they are engaged. 

There were over 22,000 business failures in the United States 
last year; more than 20,000 of them were small concerns. We 
all know that a large percentage of business Is run at loose 
ends, haphazard, and without the proprietors really knowing 
at set tats how they stand or whether they are making a profit 
or a 

LACK OF ADEQUATE INFORMATION. 

The Federal Trade Commission, no matter how anxious it is 
to be helpful to those laboring under these industrial disad- 
vantages, is confronted at the outset with a lack of adequate 
information regarding industry. 

With all the attention that has been given to business the 
past 15 years it is a remarkable fact that to-day there are no 
comprehensive data available, no constructive material at hand 
to furnish to a manufacturer, merehant, or trade association 
desiring to improve the unsatisfactory conditions in their in- 
dustry. Without such data it is impossible to make recom- 
mendations to Congress for helpful construetive legislation. 

From the Government the railroads receive statistics giving 
them a broad view of the transportation situation of the coun- 
try. The farmer is told frequently the conditions of the crops, 
so that he may know how and when to dispose of his surplus 
products. The health of his stock is under the jurisdiction of 
the Government. The banker is furnished details as to the 
financial condition in the country by the Treasury Department. 
These are helpful fields of Government activity, and the people 
of the country are heartily in accord with this work. 

Manufacturers and merchants who are merchandlising the 
farmers’ product, shipping their goods over the railroads, de- 
positing their money in the banks, and meeting the pay roll of 
thousands of employees—these, too, should be furnished with 
data and information regarding their respective industries, 

In order to cooperate intelligently with the manufacturers 
and merchants of the country the Federal Trade Commission 
must have these facts. With this thought in mind we recently. 
mailed to every corporation in the United States a form contain- 
ing a few simple questions pertaining to their industries. This 
information embraces the products which they manufacture, 
their annual sales, the capital invested, and other principal 
items, such as depreciation, and so forth. These data will be 
compiled by industries and a summary. of results sent to each 
company engaged in that particular line. This will give each 
and every man in the business an opportunity to know whether 
or not the industry he is engaged in is in a healthy condition. 
If an industry with large capital is showing no earning power, 
that industry either is not well managed or the production ex- 
ceeds the demand. Knowledge of existing conditions will pre- 
vent others from entering the business or unprofitably investing 
additional capital where overproduction already exists. The 
Industry in which conditions are unsatisfactory will receive 
particular attention and the real causes of the conditions will be 
ascertained. 

These facts are not to be asked for in any inquisitorial spirit, 
and the hearty cooperation which the Trade Commission has so 
far received from the business men of the country indicates 
their appreciation of the need of such definite facts. 

BUSINESS COOPERATING WITH COMMISSION. 


During the past year business men appearing before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission have presented many of their problems, 
and as a business man it has been particularly gratifying to me 
not to have had a question presented that did not show honesty 
of purpose and straightforwardness in every way. From this 
experience I know that we will continue. to receive cooperation 
from. the business world. 

In the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation on foreign 
trade most of the Information was supplied with unusual 
promptness from business men, who spent a great deal of time 
in giving us facts and figures. regarding actual conditions. exist- 
ing in foreign markets and the difficulties experienced in com- 
peting with our foreign neighbors. This report is on the press 
and will be published in a few days, and I hope it will be useful 
to. the business men of the country. It could not have been 
published without their hearty cooperation. 

Is this not evidence that Government and business haye a 
better understanding and both recognize, in order to do big 
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things, they must have the same object in view and have con- | no adequate cost-accounting system and who price their goods 


fidence in eacli other? I believe these conditions exist to-day, 
and if it continues the problems will be easy to solve and will 
make the effort worth while. 

The Association of Public Accountants has appointed an ad- 
visory board to confer with the Federal Trade Commission on 
Matters pertaining to standard forms of accounting. The Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has also appointed a committee 
to confer with us at any time on request. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has a Fed- 
eral trade committee, of which Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chi- 
cago, is chairman, Last autumn this committee sought a con- 
ference with the Department of Justice with a view to ascer- 
taining the probable attitude of the Department of Justice with 
respect to future prosecutions under the antitrust laws. It was 
explained to the Attorney General by representatives of the 
committee that if he would express himself it might be regarded 
as reassuring to the public mind and at the same time dispel 
some uncertainty which heretofore has been said to exist. A 
number of conferences were held, and the result was that the 
Attorney General made a statement in which, among other 
things, he outlined the policy of the department as regards the 
method of enforcing the law in those cases which are admit- 
tedly doubtful. He stated that where men have entered into a 
transaction believing in good faith that the transaction is a 
lawful one, and subsequenily, upon complaint made, the depart- 
ment reaches the conclusion that the transaction was not in 
accordance with the statute, but is yet satisfied of the good 
faith and innocent purpose of the parties, and can see that 
there was ground for the view upon which they acted, it has 
not been and will not be the policy of the department to invoke 
extreme penalties against them. In such a case the depart- 
ment would consider that the just and appropriate and quickest 
way of enforcing the law would be by a civil proceeding in 
which the question involved could be contested or a consent de- 
cree entered, according as the defendants desired, or by a notice 
to the parties of the department’s conclusion, with opportunity 
to abandon or modify the transaction. It was further stated 
by the Attorney General that no proceeding is ever instituted 
until after the most painstaking and exhaustive investigation, 
in the course of which the person or corporation against whom 
complaint is made is given full opportunity to submit its de- 
fense before any action is taken. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and many similar organizations have commit- 
tees of business men who stand ready and willing to cooperate 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 

QUESTIONS PEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Eflicient methods of manufacturing, industrial preparedness, 
and foreign trade seems to be the most important questions before 
the American people to-day. You are vitally concerned. 

Undoubtedly the business of the country requires some helpful 
readjustment. Many suggestions have been made by writers 
and luwyers of note, by captains of industry and legislators, 
prescribing different remedies. ‘There is no one remedy that will 
give relief te all of our ills. What will help one industry may 
injure or kill another, but I believe there are a few fundamental 
principles upon which may be based the diagnosis and treatment 
of ailments of industry and commerce. 

STANDARD ACCOUNTING METHODS, 


When business was done on a large percentage of profit ques- 
tions of accurate cost and of operating efficiency were not so 
important; but in most lines of industry to-day the large per- 
centage of profit has passed. Manufacturers are working on 
smaller margins and must absolutely know what their goods 
cost. With margins of profit so close, any unreliable method of 
arriving at cost of production must be eliminated. 

It is a fact well understood among business men that the gen- 
eral demoralization in a large number of industries has been 
caused by firms who cut prices, not knowing what their goods 
actually cost to manufacture; and the cost of selling, which is 
equally important, is almost wholly lost sight of. Are the officers 
of the companies who are cutting prices right and left, irre- 
spective of their costs, fair to their customers, stockholders, or 
competitors? 

A manufacturer who does not know with a close degree of 
accuracy what it costs him to produce the different articles he 
manufactures and what it costs him to sell them is not in a 
position to meet intelligently competition, and invites business 
disaster. 

Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough cost account- 
ing systems, which they recognize as necessary in order to give 
them the information essential to successful management. On 
the other hand, the number of small manufacturers who have 


arbitrarily is amazing. 

Proper accounting for the smaller manufacturer is most essen- 
tial. It is necessary for his success that he know on what par- 
ticular article he is making a fair profit and on what he is mak- 
ing only a narrow margin of profit or losing money. If he has 
this information, he can concentrate on the manufacture and sale 
of the product on which the profits are satisfactory. 

Whole industries, in many instances, are suffering from a 
general lack of intelligent knowledge of cost. 


HOW THE COMMISSION CAN HELP, 


How can the Federal Trade Commission help to improve this 
situation? 

The commission has no intention and no desire to use com- 
pulsory methods, but it does hope to reach the desired end by 
encouraging improvements in accounting practice, by indorsing 
Standard systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting, and by 
assisting in devising standard systems, either at the request of 
individual merchants and manufacturers or through the asso- 
ciation that represents the industry, ` 

It Is recognized that no one standard system of accounting is 
applicable to all classes of business, but that special systems are 
required for each group or class of commerce and industry, 

The commission, however, while recognizing the commercial 
advantages to be derived from uniformity of systems, does not 
advise making a change where systems already installed give 
adequate information and are economically operated. 


STANDARDIZING PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES. 


In the field of standardizing products, processes, and raw 
material much has already been accomplished. Let me illus- 
trate what has been done in this direction by citing a few rep- 
resentative industries. In the implement and vehicle field, 
wagon wheels have been standardized from 41 heights to 4; the 
width and length of tires have been made uniform. In auto- 
mobiles, standards have been adopted for horsepower rating, 
tube sizes, spark-plug shells, ball bearings, and many other 
items, The association of knit-goods manufacturers adopted a 
scale for underwear sizes which, as you know, is at present used 
by practically every maker of underwear in this country, with « 
consequent prevention of loss formerly caused by wrong sizes. 
Architects and builders are urging uniform plans and specifica- 
tions. The steel manufacturers issue booklets containing stand- 
ard specifications for structural and boiler steel, steel rails, 
concrete reinforcement bars, and so forth. And so it goes. The 
manufacturer has fewer sizes to order and to make, the mate- 
rial men only a limited number to supply and keep in stock. 
Economy in production and continuity of operation are both 
served by this means and the consuming public shares the 
benefit by not having to pay for the wide and unnecessary 
variety of products and materials. Much of all this has been 
brought about by trade associations, 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, 

Commercial clubs, boards of trade, trade associations, manu- 
facturing associations, and similar organizations constitute a 
most potent influence for accomplishing the ends for which they 
have been organized. 

There are about 6,500 commercial, industrial, and trading 
organizations in this country. These include 2,500 chambers of 
commerce, commercial clubs, boards of trade, and similar pro- 
motive business organizations; a thousand manufacturing and 
mercantile associations of a general character, comprising busi- 
ness concerns in a number of different industries, such as State 
manufacturers’ associations, credit associations, and so forth, 
and about 3,000 trade associations—groups of business men in 
particular manufacturing, mining, or mercantile industries, 

The commercial club, the board of trade, the chamber of com- 
merce, attempts to bring together business men of all lines for 
the many kinds of cooperative endeavor so necessary for the 
progress of a business community. The general manufacturers’ 
and merchants’ association fills a similar need for the broad 
manufacturing or mercantile field, while trade associations con- 
sist of concerns in particular industries, and include manufac- 
turing, mercantile, and producing associations, national and 
eyen international associations, and State and local associations. 

THRIR FIELD OF ACTIVITY, 


The activities of all of these business organizations are 
manifold, and the business done by their members runs into the 
billions. These groups of associated business men are putting 
forth special efforts to improve systems of cost accounting, bet- 
tering their processes of manufacture, standardizing their out- 
put, obtaining credit information, and endeavoring-to advance 
the welfare of their employees, and are bound to be most im- 
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portant factors in our country's development in the course of 
the next few years. i 

Special commendation should be given to associations that are 
endeavoring to build up industry in these constructive ways. 
Successful production and successful merchandising require 
many step in the process of changing the form of the raw mate- 
rials and putting the product on the market at a figure adequate 
to cover the cost of production and the cost of selling and net 
some profit to the producer, without charging the consumer an 
excessive price; and neither the individual manufacturer nor 
the Government alone can work out the many serious economic 
and business problems involved so successfully as can a group 
of associated producers, laboring together in cooperation. These 
associations, when conducted intelligently and rationally, with 
the thought of bringing about improved business conditions, will 
make it possible for our industries to compete in price and 
quality in the markets of the world. 

Trade associations should not only be encouraged to increase 
thelr membership, but should be furnished by the Government 
with complete statistics in their particular line and should be 
assisted in every way to develop and stabilize the industry. 

The Federal Trade Commission's report on industries will be 
most helpful to associations, since it will furnish facts and 
figures not now available which will enable them to perform 
their proper functions of stimulating cooperative effort and im- 
provement. 

Industrial preparedness and the mobilizing of our industries 
in case of war can be accomplished and developed more rapidly 
through trade associations than by any other method. It is 
recognized that the foreign trade of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land could not have been developed so thoroughly if it were not 
for the trade association. If we are to be important factors in 
the world’s commerce, the trade association must be encouraged. 

The questions of giving to our workmen continuous employ- 
ment so that they may average longer periods of prosperity can 
be solved through the trade association. With its knowledge of 
labor requirements in the whole industry, it can assist its mem- 
bers obtaining unemployed men from other parts of the country. 

There should be a greater degree of organization and of mutual 
helpfulness in all lines of trade and industry, so that American 
business may be welded into a commercial and industrial whole, 
the part of the Government being to cooperate with business 
men, on request, to bring about the results that will benefit 
business and hence promote our national welfare. 

FORBIGN TRADE, 


If our business men are to be factors in the world's markets, 
they must receive encouragement to do as our foreign rivals are 
doing. 

We have reached the point under normal conditions where we 
must have foreign markets for our surplus manufactured prod- 
uct. The American people, including every day laborer, every 
clerk, every mechanic, every farmer, and every business man, 
large and small, is heartily in favor of the Government giving 
immediate rellef that will make it possible for us to obtain our 
share of foreign business, so that our factories may run con- 
tinuously and keep our labor permanently employed. 

With all that has been accomplished in this direction by col- 
lective effort, however, we have made only a beginning. In 
Germany every important industry is organized into trade asso- 
ciations, and 85 per cent of the manufacturers engaged in those 
industries are represented in their respective trade associations. 

Germany's success as a commercial and industrial world 

power is due very largely to the policy of organizing and coop- 
erating of the working together of its captains of industry, of 
establishing communities of interest between the small and the 
big business men for the mutual purpose of promoting trade at 
home and abroad. The old adage, “In unity there is strength,” 
is put into practice and has proved to be the backbone of Ger- 
many’s industrial and commercial achievements, efficiency, and 
strength., 
More than 600 independent associations of manufacturers, 
producers, and merchants exist in Germany to-day, and, besides, 
the entire industrial system of that country is honeyconibed 
with about 5,000 subsidiary business organizations. 

In foreign trade men think in terms of national competition. 
In China and in South America the contest is not so much be- 
tween individual corporations as it is between national indus- 
tries. For example, the contest in South America is not between 
two steel manufacturers in Germany or two steel manufacturers 
in England, but it is between the German steel industry, the 
English steel industry, and the American steel industry. 

In South America we do not hear of the actual or potential 
competition of European individual corporations or houses. We 
hear of German, French, American, or English competition. By 
means of cartels or trade associations, the leading industries 
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in these countries have organized, and when they move forward 
into foreign markets they move forward united against competi- 
tors from other nations. Countries like England and Germany 
have built up a permanent export market .n the countries of 
the world, This has come as the result of earnest cooperative 
efforts on the part of those interested in the particular industry 
in question. 

The Government can furnish information to business men as 
to conditions in this country as well as to conditions in foreign 
markets. Necessity forced England and Germany to seek foreign 
markets; necessity will force us to seek foreign markets. No 
matter what efforts the Goyernment may put forth, upon the 
business men of the country rest the responsibilities for the ulti- 
mate success of American foreign trade. 


The Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the cun- 
ference report presented to the House by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay]. I believe that every true advocate of 
national defense should do the same. Why? 

The parliamentary situation is this: The Senate has ne- 
cepted the conference report, and if the House also accepts it 
the legislative journey of the measure will be complete and it 
forthwith goes to the President for his signature. If, on the 
other hand, the House should reject the conference report, the 
bill would be sent back to conference and there would result, 
on the part of the Senate and House conferees, 2 complete 
reopening of the questions involved in the bill. Those who are 
perfectly satisfied with the bill as it stands will yote “yea” 
on the conference report, and thereby record. themselves in 
favor of having the legislation put upon the statute books 
exactly as it is before us to-day; those who believe that the bill 
is woefully and fundamentally imperfect—even though an ad- 
vance over the present law—should vote “no,” 

I definitely and emphatically enroll myself in the latter class. 
As a preparedness measure the present Army bill is a puny 
and misbegotten orphan; it is a fraud upon the Nation. By 
walking abroad under the guise of preparedness and by lulling 
the people of the country inte the belief that a real prepared- 
ness measure has been passed, it actually does more harm than 
good. In most ways it is a step backward rather than a step 
forward. Even its most ardent advocates can scarcely assert 
that it is at best more than a step sidewise. 

On the asset side of the bill we have, first, an increase in the 
Regular Army of about 50 per cent. This is desirable as far as 
il goes; but when we remember that our entire present Army 
almost to a man has for many weeks been engaged, without ap- 
parent result, in pursuing one bandt, we can scarcely regard the 
Army, even with a 50 per cent increase, as insuring national 
safety in the event of a real war with a real power. Within a 
day or two we have seen that the militia of three States has 
been ordered to cooperate with the Regular Army in running 
down this elusive bandit, with the prospect that the remainder 
of our National Guard may ultimately be necessary for the saine 
purpose. The second and last item on the asset side is section 
54, which provides for summer training camps. This is a destr- 
able provision but adds very little to what was already possible 
and was actually carried out last summer. 

On the debit side are: First, the persistence in the method 
of legislation for the National Guard, which has been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Judge Advocate General of the 
United States Army and by almost every other careful student 
of this subject; second, the elimination of the Federal volun- 
teer provision in the Chamberlain bill, which would ultimately 
have given us a sound, strong, and effective force auxiliary tu the 
Regular Army; and third, the inclusion of the $20,000,000 Ala- 
bama nitrate “ grub,“ every cent of which will be wasted and 
worse than wasted. For this section the country is“ indebted” 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unvrerwoop], ably repre- 
sented upon the conference committee by the gentleman from 
Alabama Mr. DENT]. 


redness! Preparedness ! 


O Prepa How many crimes are committed 
in thy name! 
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‘Because I am a believer in true preparedness and not in fake 
preparedness, because I Will have no part in fooling the people 
or lulling them into a feeling of false security, I shall vote to 
send the measure .back to .the conferees in the hope that the 
good things may be mude better and the bad things be purged 
out. 


Army Bill and the Men of Our Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the conference 
report on the bill to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States, not because I am fully 
satisfied with its provisions but because it appears that at the 
present time to be more advisable to do so than to have no 
legislation on the subject. The nitrate proposition involves the 
waste of $20,000,000 and will bring no benefit of any kind to 
our people. Our method of legislation, however, prevents us 
from rejecting a part of this mensure and gives us no power 
to accept such a part of It as we think is the most desirable 
and beneficial for our country. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that we are now discussing 
our Army, it is fitting and proper that I should here make 
reference to the bravery and gallantry shown by our “boys at 
Glen Springs, Tex, on the night of May 5 and the early 
morning of May 6. 

The San Antonio Star of May 11, 1010, describes the encounter 
as follows: 

The story of Smyth, sergeant of Company A, Fourteenth Cavalry, is 

ing around the Countr, as an Hlustration of the stuf of which the 


merican soldier is made. .When, without warning. the Mexican 
bandits appeared at Glen Springs, Friday night, Sergeant Smyth and 
eight truvpers ran to an adobe nut with but one window and a barred 
door. The sergeant gave orders to shoot carefully, “Pick out any 
moving tigure and vet xo.” 

The mine men took turns shooting from the window. After three 
hours, unable to rout the Americans, the leader of the ‘bandits gave 
orders to throw fire balls.on the roof, which was thatched partiy with 
tin and paitiy with candelilia weed. 

Flaming ‘torches made of torn cloth and weeds were dropped on the 
roof, The 55 intense and the faces and backs of the soldiers, 
still fighting spiritedly through the window, become blistered and burnt, 
The heat burned the tops of their heads. As the soldiers leaped out, 
three were immediately shot down, 

en made for the corral in a rain 


Smyth ading the other cavalrym 
hey then made for the ‘hills and when morning came 


of bullets. T 
crept back to the settlement and saw ‘the main body of some Mexi- | 


cans leaving. Smyth terribly burned about the feet and shot in the 
arm, loaded the four wounded ‘troopers into a motor truck ‘and with 
the bodies of the killed went to Marathon. 

The three troopers mentioned as having given mp their lives in 
behalf of their country were William Cohen, Stephen ‘Golock, 
and Laurence K. Rogers. The first two came from the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, und the latter from the State 
of Kentucky. | 

On Sunday last they ‘brought William Cohen home ‘to the 
three rooms where his old mother lived at No. 116 East One 
hundred und fifteenth Street, New York | City, in the 
sional district which I have the honor to represent. and we laid 
him to rest at Mount Zion Cemetery where a number of veterans 
of the Spanish-American, Philippine, ‘Civil War, Vera Cruz, and 
‘Haiti, lie buried. 

The story of Cohen is similar to that of the numerous young 
men of New York City who entist in the Army because of their 
Jove and admiration for our flag and our country. They are 
imbued with the spirit of true patriotism and are ever ready to 
sacrifice all they possess, including life itself, in behalf of our 
beloved land. Cohen was so desirous of enlisting in the United 
States Army that when he ‘became a private, on February 20. 
1909, he was under age. ‘Assigned to the One hundred and sixty- 
seventh Company, Coast Artillery Corps, he became a corporal 
on January 20, 1911, and was ‘honorably discharged as of that 
grade February 19, 1912, at Fort Totten. N. Y., by reason of 
expiration of term of service, with character recorded as excel- 
Jent. He reenlisted February 20, 1912, at Fort Totten, N. Y., 
in the same company and was honorably discharged February 
39, 1915, by reason of expiration of term of service with charac- 
ter excellent. He again enlisted June 8. 1915, at Fort ‘Slocum; ' 
was assigned to Troop A, ‘Fourteenth Cavalry, and was killed 


in action with the Mexican bandits at Glen Springs, Tex., May 5, 
1916. He was typical of the many immigrant lads that have 
entered the Army. He knew that his mother, Ida Cohen, needed 
financial help, us she was a widow, and each month he sent her 
at least $10, showing the spirit of a son's. love for the one that 
was dearest to him. It was fitting that Le should be taken to 
his last resting place on the Sunday that was designated as 
Mother's Day throughout this Republic. She had no oppor- 
tunity to take a last look at her boy, because he had been shot 
so many times and was so fearfully ‘burned from the oil the 
bandits had poured in the hut from the roof that orders came 
from Texas that the coffin was not to be opened. 

Stephen Colock, another one of the troopers who met death 
bravely, was also of immigrant descent and «displayed a courage 
and un fearlessness on this occasion that warrants his being 
placed upon the tablet of fame with the others who participated 
in this terrible affray. 

Laurence K. Rogers, the third trooper, showed the same kind 
of reckless bravery that characterized the other two. He was of 
the old mountain stock of Kentucky and true to its traditions. 

Where in the world could you find the men of Jewish, Irish, 
and native descent fighting side ‘by side and willingly making 
the greatest sacrifice that we can ask of any man, namely, giv- 
ing up their lives in our behalf, that our flag might be upheld 
and the lives of our citizens in Texas properly protected. 

If nothing else comes from the Glen Springs raid, it will at 
least awaken the hearts of all Americans from the broad Pacific 
to the Atlantic and from Maine to Florida, bringing its re- 
sponsive echoes all the way on the east to Porto Rico and on the 
west to the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands, and to the 
north to. Alaska, that the spirit of true Americanism as exempli- 
fied by all the numerous races that help to make up our peuple 
is alive, and that when the Nation is in danger that we can rely 
upon all citizens to do their duty to the utmost, regardless of 
where they first saw the light of day or from which country 
they originally came to our shores. 

The deaths of Cohen, Colock, and Rogers should make-all men 
realize that-a people that forces nine men to protect 40 miles of 
‘the border of our country are unjust and unfair not only to the 
boys in khaki but to themselves, and that an increased Army and 
Navy should be obtained in order thut our flug may be respected 
wherever it flies, whether on the top of an embassy or on board 
of a ship, and so that our passports when issued shall give to 
the holder thereof that respect and protection which a great 
Republic like ours has a right to and should at all times com- 
mand. 

Mr. Speaker, I will close what I have to say with part of u 
speech by ‘the late Robert G. Ingersoll: 

These heroes are dead. They died — 5 liberty ; oer sled for us. 

e 5 


Patriots of Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In mue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert an 
‘article printed in the May number of the Bridgemen's Magazine, 
written by Mr. John J. Walt, a structural-iron worker, who is 
one umong the great masses of American workmen patriots, and 
Who Is a student of those matters that concern the working 
people. In this article he expresses the judgment.and sentiment 
of the great majority of the wageworkers of the country, and it 
might be well for those public officials who are afflicted with 
military hydrophobia to consider that they will have the wealth- 
(producing masses to reckon with when they go before the people 
for reelection. While the beneficiaries of the extortionate profits 
in the war ‘traffic with the belligerent nations may have made 
great progress through the war-trust newspaper and by other 


methods, corruptly spending large amounts of ‘their bloody 


money, and perhaps have a great many of our patriotic citizens 
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deceived, yet when the facts are put before them, when the light 
shines through the darkness and on the so-called high places, 
and the financial and commercial pirates and industrial high- 
binders and their agents in public office are stripped of their 
cloaks of deception the majority of those who are in public 
office advocating this propaganda of large expenditures under 
the name of preparedness, which will create militarism and 
war, will be relegated to the political scrap heap. 

I know the sentiment of the working people, the wealth pro- 
ducers of the country, I know that they are American-loving, 
patriotic people and that their sympathies lie with humanity 
and not with militarism, which is in conflict with humanity. I 
know that they are peace-loving, liberty-loving, and humanity- 
loving people and that they are absolutely and unqualifiedly 
opposed to the propaganda that has been supported by the crimi- 
nal war trust and others whose greed for extortionate profits 
controls in their efforts in regard to governmental matters. 

It is seldom that we hear from the rank and file of the work- 
ing people, and if they would more frequently express them- 
selves through their official publications, and if our public offi- 
cials would spend some of their time reading the official publi- 
cations of the labor organizations instead of the big daily trust 
newspapers that are the mouthpieces of the criminal rich our 
publie officials would have a better knowledge of the judgment 
and sentiment, aspirations and ambitions of the working masses 
of the country. 

The article is as follows: 


PATRIOTS OF PREPAREDNESS., 
; CHICAGO, ILL., April 23, 1916, 
EDITOR BRIDGEMEN’S MAGAZINE: 

The ordinary ironworker who works hard every day hunting a job and, 
when he gets it, puling I-beams around, shinning columns, or driving 
rivets, who glances at the morning gops (trust press) while he is 
riding to work or reads it after his day's work is done—and the same 
applies to men in other trades—and stops a few minutes to think after 
he has read same can't help but notice that the ammunition makers, 
manufacturers of war material, manufacturers of machinery to make 
war material, bankers that make money by handling war bonds, and 
other parties that profit by war and “ preparedness for war” have 
inaugurated a campaign of fear and alarm, to try and scare gramon 
mostly our Senators and Congressmen in Washington, Into voting unto. d 
millions of dollars into the pockets of these war ckers, 

Their fertile brains manage to produce one ghost story after another, 
all intended to gain their ends. 

They style themselves patriots ” and call . e names — traltors, 
undesirable citizens, etc. — who don't fall for their bull. 

All these “ patriots" are anxious for a big Army and big Navy, for 
ma they are anxious to furnish the material to equip the same (for 

rofit). 
2 Aue when it comes to furnish the men to do fighting and money to pay 
for the ammunition, etc., why, of course, the common herd of us are 
supposed to supply that and pay for it. ‘They post the streets or cheap 
hotels where workingmen pass by or live with posters, Men wanted for 
the Army. Your country needs you,” and others like it. But you could 
not find one of these posters with a search warrant in any of the clubs 
or swell hotels where their sons or they themselves hang out. Besides, 
these pot-bellied “patriots” are in no danger of being ‘ted in case 
of need, as they are too old or teo fat, or both, but they want the others 


to š 

When it comes to paying the bills, do they offer to pay them out of 
their profits, swollen fortunes, or big incomes? Not much. 

They started by — Congress vote to keep a tax of 1 cent a pound 
on sugar (tariff, they it). They know that every poor man's family 
has to have sugar to live and can't live without 0 and therefore has 
to pay the tax. The poorer they are the more children they have, and 
consequently the more tax they have to pay. Very simple. 

They also know that the biggest majority of people are poor, 
the “patriots” are losing sleep scheming out other ways to tax the 
necessities, what the poor people need to live, to pay for preparedness,” 

And right here let it be said te the credit of Congressman FRANK 
BucHanan, member of Local No. 1, representing the seventh congres- 
sional district of Minois, a district composed of wage carners, that 
he was one of the faithful few, as he always is on labor questions, to 
vote against the tax of 1 cent a pound on sugar. 

What a financial blessing it would be to the wage earners of America 
if they would send more men like him to Congress. It would leave 
money in their pockets. 

This campaign of madness for “ preparedness" showed signs of fall- 
ing off, judging by the returns of the last elections. In the State of 
Michigan which was the only State where ple had a chance of 
voicing their sentiments, and where the candidate for“ pre ness“ 
was Senator Suirn and the candidate against “ preparedness” and 

st his wish and protest was Henry Ford, the people of Michi 
showed in unmistakable language what their sentiments were by giving 
Henry Ford a nice majority over Smit. 

The same has since happened in Nebraska, and no doubt would 
hap 25 in ory State of the Union if people had a chance for a 
stra vote. 

This was a hard blow for the “ patriots of . and they 
Are dying hard. So they have started a new scheme to attain their 


ends, 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and their scab-loving pa- 
triot ’ secretary announced that they have chartered special trains which 
will take them to Washington, and announced that they will give a swell 
dinner to the Members of Congress and the Senators from Iflinols (per- 
haps they will give them something else) and let them know what the 
sentiments of the people back home are, 

No doubt this will become a popular move for these self-styled 
“patriots” and will be imitated by self-admitted “patriots” in other 
States, which will mean more special trains and more swell feeds for 
Congressmen and Senators, 

Union men ought to be on the alert for those moves and follow the 
lead of the Chicago Federation of Labor, which passed the following 


resolution, without a dissenting voice, more than 350 delegates being 
resent, 1 April 16, 1916: 
hereas the Chica Tribune, April 4, 1916, and other papers printed 
the following article: 


PREPAREDNESS SPECIAL TRAINS TO VISIT CAPITAL—200 PATRIOTS OF 
CHICAGO AND DOWN STATE LEAVE ON APRIL 18, 


The newest dea in the better-defense movement is a “prepare 
special.” The Middle West business interests have adopted the plan of 
invading Washington with extra trains for personal conferences as a 
perks the agitation to acquaint Congressmen with “ the sentiment back 


ome. 
The first train will leave Chicago on April 18 over the Baltimore & 
Ohio with 200 Chicago and down-State patriots. They will have with 
them a carefully thought-out memorial containing a definite statement 
for a permanent defense policy, which will be presented to the 30 Illinois 
Representatives. A banquet will be held at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington on April 26. Senator Lewis, as the senior Illinois Sena- 
tor, preside, with Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ ‘Association, representing the business men, 


HERE’S THE COMMITTEE, 


The committee that is now working on the plan the IIinolsaus will 
back includes the following: 

S. M. Hastings, K. K. Eo La Verne Noyes, M. J. Foreman, C. H. 
Markham, J. S. Miller, John P. Hopkins, Paul Schulze, M, S. Florsheim, 
A. H. Mulliken; D. E. Felt, G. R. Meyercord, John C. Spry, W. M. Lewis, 
J. B. Sanborn, Hale Holden, C. Poppenhusen, Colin C. Fyffe, W. N. 
Pelouze, F. W. Upham, and Peter Theurer. 


OTHER SECTIONS REPRESENTED., 


Capt. George B. Blow, of La Salle; II. G. Herget, of Pekin; George D. 
Tower, of Mendota; and William Butterworth will represent the other 
sections of the State in the committee. 

In addition to originating the invasion method, the Illinois leaders 
are working on the organizations in other States to get up similar 
expeditions, 

AGAINST PREPAREDNESS, 


That the labor element, the small-business men element, and the 
farmer element in most of the cities recently visited by President Wilson 
in his last trip West are against preparedness was the statement of 
Victor S. Yarros at the City Club yesterday. 

Mr. Yarros, as correspondent of the New York Evening Post, investi- 
gated the subject of preparedness sentiment in seren cities after the 
President's visit to them. 

Also, on April 13, 1916, the following was printed by the Tribune: 


“ PREPARE” NOTE FOR DINNER—ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WILL BE HOST OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON APRIL 26, 


[Special,] 
Wasurnoron, D. C., Aprit 2. 

Headed by Samuel M. Hastings, a arg of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 200 members of that body will visit Washington 
on Aprii 26 to give a dinner to the Illinois delegation in Congress and 
present a plan for preparedness. Announcement of this impressive 
manner of convincing the delegation that Illinois industrial leaders are 
warmly in favor of effective preparation against war was made to-day 
by John M. Glenn, secretary, who is in Washington. 

Whereas the “patriots” of the Illjnois Manufacturers’ Association 
therein mentioned are nearly all reaping great financial benefits from 
the present war in Europe by furnishing ammunition and other war 
materials, also would reap very large profits if the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States should adopt their so-called 
military preparedness" plan; an 

Whereas the * patriots ™ whose ill-gotten profits enable them to hire a 
85 ] train and arrange for an elaborate dinner in Washington to 

members of the Senate and House of Representatives represent 
numericany a very small porton of our community and do not repre- 
sent the sentiment of the people back home” in erste ht and 

Whereas the daily press has not given us any record o ese self- 
styled “ patriots” of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association rushing 
to the 5 and enlisting in the Army or Nayy of the 
United States since Mexican trouble started at Columbus, N. Mex,: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved (by the delegates of the Chicago Federation of Labor, rep- 

resenting 200,000 organized workers of the city of Chicago who are 

not participating in the profits of war and “ military pre! redness,” 
but, on the contrary, are suffering from the continued rise in price of 
necessities of life and the decline of the purchasing power of their 
wages and salaries, and are therefore unable to hire * special prepared- 
ness trains to proceed to Washington and arrange elaborate dinners for 
the Members of Congress, in r meeting assembled), That we con- 
demn this atemp by these self-styled “ patriots” of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association to mislead Congress as to the true sentiment of 

the people back home“; and be it further 7 
Resolved, That we inform the President of the United States and the 

Members ot Congress of the true sentiment of the people back home” 

as expressed in the report of the executive board of the Chicago Fed- 

eration of Labor on “ 3 adopted unanimously February 6, 

1916 (see Bridgemen’s gazine, p. 170, March number), and which can 

be. found ou page 3200 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 18, 

1916, and which we hereby reaffirm ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor be 

instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the Hon. FRANK Bu- 

CHANAN, requesting him to have same read into the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp, also a copy to be sent to the President of the United States, 

to each of the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 

from Hlinois and to the American Federation of Labor. 
Jonx J. WALT, Iron Workers, No. 1, 
JOHN FLORA, Carpenters, 
F. G. Horr, Cigar Makers, 
Cas, DOLD, Piano Makers, 
Delegates. 

Sinilar resolutions ought to be passed by every union and central 
body in the United States and forwarded to the President, Senators, 
and Congressmen in Washington to let them know what the sentiment 
of the people back home ” is. 

The following article from the Chicago Day Book, April 18, 1916, 
commenting on the above resolution, is of interest and may help us see 
the motive that is behind the so-called “patriots” in giving swell 
dinners to Congressmen : 
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[Day Book, Chicago, Apr. 18, 1916.1 


NANQUETING GAME OLD STUFF-—CONGRESSMEN TO FEED WITH 
MANUFACTURERS, 


The Illinois delegation in Congress will be guests of 200 members of 


the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at a banquet in Washington, 
bi 26. The manufacturers left Chicago for the Capital Tucsday 
morning, 


Once when the writer of this was working on another paper he was 
put “ hep" to the way this game of banqueting legislators is played. 

{t happened that the big commercial and manufacturing association 
of the State was giving a banquet to the 200 members of the legislature, 
The cost was $5 for each of the 750 plates—for the eats alone—and 
there was entertainment by a star of the Chicago Grand ra Co., 
the most noted moving-picture comedy star of the day; and the stars 
from many theaters. No drinks were served, because many of the 
legislators were dry,“ but fine booze was passed out free at a special 
bar in an adjoining room. 

The reporter knew that the evening's entertainment was costing the 
commercial association a little better than $7,000. 

“Why waste so much money?“ inquired the reporter of the secre- 
tary of the association. 

‘The secretary roared with laughter. 

“Waste? Waste nothing!“ he shouted. “We consider this the best 
investment of the year. Thy, do you know that on either side of 
A int E garaipen at that banquet there sat a member of our association. 
We ve an ax to grind. o want some special legislation that will 
be a great boon to manufacturers; so we t $7,500 on a big feed 
and fine entertainers to get the legislators a good humor to listem 


us. 
“T told you there was an association member on either side of every 

legislator. Each one of these members was picked for the part. Our 

legizlative experts studied for weeks to find out just how each law- 

maker stood on the issues in which we are interested. If he was not 

favorable to us, we put our persuaders beside him at the table. 

* Don't tell me it was wasting money, We're going to give one every 


year. 

Before that legislative session was over it passed four of the six 
bills the associntion wanted, and would have passed another—a gi tic 
Street franchise steal, hut the people got wise and so t it 
dared not put the bill through. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is going to send trainloads 
of members at great cost to Washington to sit de Illinois Congress- 
men at the banquet, April 26, to interest the Nation's lawmakers in 


military prep ness measures which big business wants M 
The passing of preparedness bills will bring more money to the 
coffers of Minois manufacturers who will share furnishing the extra 


equipment and ammunition, while it will increase the amount of public 
guards of private property. 

The manufacturers’ association admitted that the p of the 
banquet is“ to impress on the Congressmen the fact that the business 
interests of the Middle West are keenly alive to the necessity of a 
broad general plan of preparedness.” 

President Samuel M. Hastings, of the association, it is announced, 
will present a memorial to the members of the delegation containing a 
plan for preparedness which the manufacturers feel should be indorsed, 

After summing up the plans of the manufacturers, the Chicago Fed- 
-eration of Labor at their meeting Sunday passed resolutions which 
wound up with: 

“ Be it resolved (by the 250,000 organized working people of Chi- 
cago who are not profiting by the European war and who will not gain 
by the ‘ military and naval ness plans,’ but, on the con 5 
are suffering from a continual rise in prices of the necessities of life, 
ani who are therefore unable to hire trains and pay for din- 
ners), That we condemn this attempt by these self-styled ‘ patriots’ of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to mislead Congress as to the 
true sentiment of the people back home.“ 

The fact of the matter is, these “patriots,” including the President 
of the United States, are not sincere in their program of “ 8 
ness.“ They know that there is less danger to this country being in- 
vaded by any other country at the present time than there ever was, 
unless these “patriots” manage to force the President and Congress 
to enter the European war by some trivial excuse in order to carry 
through their program of “ preparedness.” To prove that we have 
only to cite the following: 

In Cleveland, January 29, 1916, President Wilson in a speech said 
after arguing for “ preparedness” and trying to alarm the fears o 
his audience: 

“You will ask me, Why do 
Because, gentlemen, you can no 
not know what a single day ma 


‘ou_ say the shortest possible notice? 
afford. to postpone this thing. I do 


5 y bring forth. 

And all the “patriots” said, Amen. Well done, thou faithful 
servant.” 

Against the statement of the President let me cite these facts from 
the ConcressionaL Rxconn, February 7, 1916: 4 

March 3, 1918. a little more than a year ago, the Congress author- 
ized the construction of two dreadnaughts larger than any nation now 
owns. Not even one splinter has been laid upon another te begin the 
construction of these ships, and will not be started until about 1917.“ 

Also the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Feb 7. 1916, contains the 
information that 68 warships, which when completed wil cost $185,- 
000,000, are in process of construction; that the admintstration—and 
the “patriots of 2 haus never even intimated that it 
would be pleased if construction were accelerated y and that the men 
employed on these ships are workin 
of the fact that it would be 
working 24 hours a day. 
460. 
And so far it is not known that the President has ordered them to 
hurry up, which he ought to do, if what he said in his speech at Cleve- 
land is true. : 

Also the “patriots of preparedness ™ have never hollered for more 
speed in finishing these warships that have been already authorized 
and money appropriated for. This proves they are not sincere. 

The compaign of these“ patsiots of preparedness and fear," have other 
objects in view. These objets are, first, to get the citizens of this coun- 
try alarmed, and their hearts ful: of fear, and their brains confused, so 
they will approve the tactics of these so-called “ patriots’ in brow- 
beating Congress to appropriate untold millions for tools of war, while 
the excitement is on; and that means lots of fat, juicy contracts and 
profits. That is the real reason of “ preparedness’ of these self-styled 


only eight hours a day; in face. 
tfectly feasible to employ three crews 
Pearson's Magazine, May number, p. 


* patriots.” 


vital importance to all sections of the country. 


the workers.of this 
country in excitement will forget Ludlow, Colo.; Calumet, 
Mich: ; coal miners’ strike in West Virginia; the textile strike in Massa- 
chusetts; strike in Paterson. N. J.; and the hundreds of other outrages 
committed against the workers throughout the United States by these 
so-called“ patriots ” of the Manufacturers’ Association and Steel Trust, 
as ehown by undisputable testimony of the report of the Industrial 
Relations Commission, F. P. Walsh, chairman. 

The ponnn ot this report, so as to make it available for every citi- 
zen, is ld up in the United States Senate by the tools of big 
business and these * patriots of preparedness.” 

Another object of these “ patriots of preparedness is to prevent Con- 
gress from doing anythi that might carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Indus Commission, and thereby relieve the in- 
tolerable conditions and sufferings of the tollers of America, in the dif- 
erent industries, managed a controlled by these »self-admitted 
“patriots of preparedness.” By talking and wasting the time of Con- 
gress on * preparedness,” sae oh hope to choke the report to death. 

D; W. urn and nothing will be done, and, if successful, these 


Another bar’ 8 reason is that they ho: 


“ patriots” will be satisfied, even if they don’t get all they ask for in 
the “ pre program. 
By the way, has anybody anywhere seen these “patriots” ask that 


this material for * preparedness " be produced and manufactured under 
union _ condi which means under sanitary’ conditions, an eight- 
hour day, and a living wage, by American ci ? Not so anybody 
could hear it—not much. 

These “patriots of the Manufacturers’ Association and the Steel 
Trust will insist on their right to work the cheapest scab labor they 
can get, and, if . it and work them 12 hours per day, 
seven days a week, for finese wages. And should by chance any Of 


slaves rebel, or join a union and demand a living and 
union they will not hesitate to call the State repr et hee the 
„to beat them into submission, shoot and kill them, as 

did at Ludlow, Youn Homestead, and other pescos: 
as anywhere, heard the voice or pen of one of these 
“ patriots s call for the Government manufacturing am- 

unt supplies for “ pre; ess 2 

No; the contrary is true. e saw by the press reports where the 
" patriots” of the Armor Plate Trust threatened the United States 
Government if Congress dared to appropriate money for the building of 
lants to manufacture armor plate for the Government without paying 
Eribate, and profits to these self-styled “patriots of preparedness for 
Therefore the duty of every union man and true American is clear; 
5 is to oppose the efforts of these “ patriots of preparedness,” and in 


= co! Ne agen —.— a an. ocean Sent office or aes 
any party pledge ves e- pi of these 
“ patriots” of the Manufacturers’ Association and Steel Frust. Every 
union in the different States and central bodies ought to prepare resolu- 


tions and send them to the Senators and 9 from their State, 
the printing of sufficient copies the rt of the Indus- 
Rela s Commission, and immedia 


trial that some action be taken 
to Cea 8 out the recommendations contained. therein. 
Don't delay. Congress will adjourn before very long. At the next 


of union instruct your — i to write a communication, 
as ire Dnk banae to your Congressmen Senators. SS 
J. Warr. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL M. TAYLOR, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In TR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary last there appears in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD à. speech 
I made on rural credits. This speech I circulated among the 
people of my district, and in response I was astounded to know 
the interest our farmers felt touching rural-eredit legislation. 
I did not know then just exactly what the features of legislation 
on this subject would be, but I indicated in that speech what 
legislation I thought would meet with the approval of the farmer. 
The pending bill is not just what I would like to see passed, but 
every great measure must have a beginning, and this bill is a 
step toward granting Federal aid to assist the great. farming 
classes of this Nation. It has been discussed for months before 
the great: Banking and Currency Committee of the House, and 
among its membership are found farmers. This bill, when it 
passes, will be the result of a compromise. It is new legislation 
in this Government, and the fact that it is a compromise should 
not discredit the measure, because even the Constitution of our 
great Government was the result of a compromise among men, 

Aid to enable farmers to procure money to purchase homes 
and to carry on agricultural pursuits has been extended by 
every enlightened Government save our own, We have ex- 
tended Government aid in one form or another to every line of 
business except agriculture. Millions of acres of public lands 
were given away to corporations to induce them to build rail- 
roads, and it is high time that the farmers and agriculturists of 
this country should be aided in their efforts to feed their fami- 
lies and the people of this Nation by our great Government. 
The matter of farm loans has been dne that has engaged the 
attention of Members of Congress for some time and it is of 
I have listened 
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to many arguments in regard to the best plan for help. I was 


born and reared on a farm. Farming was the principal in- 
dustry of my native State. The farmer does not care so 
much whether we have 1 farm-loan bank or 12. Many 
of the features of this bill may not appeal to him, and espe- 
cially those features which are administrative, but he will 
want to know whether the bill will permit him to borrow money 
on his land at a low rate of interest, and that, too, for a long 
time, with option to pay the debt any time within a reasonable 
period. This bill provides rightly along that line. What the 
farmer wants is results, and he cares little about theories. He 
is willing to pay his debts and pay interest thereon, and he feels, 
when he borrows money to help in conducting his business— 
and the farmer is a business man—and he pays a rate of inter- 
est when he needs to borrow money too high for money hired 
than he should have to pay, considering the fact that he offers 
the finest character of security and the further fact that he 
needs to borrow for a term of years rather than for a few 
months. The product of his labor usually comes to him in the 
fall or at the end of the year, and his opportunity for canceling 
his indebtedness as the result of his labor does not come to him 
as often as it does to other business men. 

I am going to vote for this bill because it is the first step 
taken by the Government looking to long-time loans. Of course, 
the system proposed will have to become familiar to the farmers 
and the system understood, and as time passes needed features 
will be amended by Congress that may now be probably over- 
looked. Every new problem necessarily has to have a begin- 
ning, and as the years roll by the system now entered upon will 
be satisfactorily worked out. ‘There will be no turning back- 
ward, because the borrowing and farming classes of the Ameri- 
can people will never be satisfied until rural credits is firmly 
established in the laws of the land. 

Agriculture is not a State institution but is a national affair, 
This great Government must help to aid the building of farms 
and homes and add to the joy, contentment, and happiness of 
this great class of our grand people who have embraced agri- 
culture as an occupation. Young men must be encouraged in 
their desire to enter the occupation of agriculture. They would 
like to follow in the footsteps of their fathers and gain a home 
whereby he may depend only upon the blessings of God upon his 
honest industry. Farming is of great importance, as it controls 
the prosperity, the character, and independence of our country. 
It is indeed the most certain source of strength, wealth, and in- 
dependence. This bill offers a meeting place for the person 
with money to loan and the person who desires to borrow that 
money. It appears to help both of these people and the class 
to which each belongs. It will not harm or hurt those of other 
classes because the success and prosperity of the whole Nation 
with its interests hinges largely upon the success and properity 
of those who till the soil. Make him prosperous and he will 
carry prosperity as a blessing to the fireside of every citizen— 
rich and poor, high and low. 

Mr. Speaker, the one hope of the American people to-day is 
rural credits—the brand of rural credits that will really lower 
interest rates to American borrowers. None’ other will satisfy 
them; none other with approval will they accept. There have 
been presented to Congress many bills dealing with this subject. 
Some of them are weird, fantastical, and could never come true. 
Some of them advocate that the Federal Government shall fur- 
nish money to the American farmers without adequate security, 
and some of them with practically no security at all. On the 
other hand, bills are pending and have been introduced by men 
who do not in truth and in fact believe in a rural-credits system 
at all. These bills are usually found to be mere makeshifs, 
that look good upon their faces, but which in truth and in 
reality would render no positive relief to the farmer whatever, 

The President of the United States during the consideration 
of the Owen-Glass currency bill promised in words loud, clear, 
distinct, and emphatic that he would stand for and aid in the 
passage of a rural-credits bill. 

Mr, Speaker, under the provisions of the pending bill an ap- 
propriation of $9,000,000 is made, which will finance the 
rural-credit banking system. It is believed millions of dollars 
necessary to supply the demand for farm loans will come into 
the treasury of the rural-credit banks by the sale of bonds 
which will be issued on the lands of the farmers who may 
deposit their land mortgages with these banks. This $9,000,000 
furnished by the Government may be increased to $180,000,000, 
because the Federal land banks are granted the privilege of 
selling farm-loan bonds equal to the amount of twenty times 
its capital. The joint-land banks mentioned are granted the 
same privilege and the amount equal to fifteen times its capital 
and surplus. 
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METHOD OF RURAL-CREDITS 

1. The rural-credits board located in 
of three members, has complete control 
rural-credits banks. 

2. The United States. is divided into 12 districts, The 12 
banks, located centrally in these districts, nre known as Fed- 
eral land banks. The minimum capital stock of the Federal 
land banks is $750,000. The stock in the Federal land bank is 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 days. 
the Government purchases the stock sufficient to finance the 
institution. The Government will not share in the profits, The 
stockholders of the Federal land banks share in the profits. 

8. Local organizations are authorized and chartered. These 
loeal organizations are known as national farm-loan associa- 
tions. The national farm-loan association is compesed exclu- 
sively of borrowers. No person not a borrower can become a 
member of the farm-loan association, Ten farmers desiring to 
borrow can organize this association. The membership is un- 
limited, but must contain not less than 10. The local associa- 
tion shall elect five directors. The association shall also elect 
a president, vice president, loan committee of three, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer. No officer of the local association shall receive a 
salary except the seeretary-treasurer. : 

HOW LOANS ARE SECURED. 

Loans are secured by organizing a national farm-loan associa- 
tion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure loans. 
The minimum loan is $100, and the maximum is $10,000, The 
borrower is required to make application for a loan accompanied 
with subscription for stock in the local association. For this 
stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes a loan of $100. 
If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000, he must purchase 10° 
shares, or $50 worth of stock. This purchase of stock is not a, 
eash transaction unless borrowers so desire, but is added to the 
loan and paid with other deferred payments. ‘The application, 
subscription of stock, and description of land is forwarded to 
the Federal land bank. The Federal land bank orders an ex- 
amination of title and appraisement of the land. If the ap- 
praisement is satisfactory and the title good, the loan is made 
and the money sent to the secretary-treasurer of the local asso- 
ciation to be paid to borrower. 

AMOUNT, INTEREST RATE, AND TERMS. J 

The borrower may secure 60 per cent of the value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the value of improvement on the land, making 
a total of 80 per cent. The amount of interest charged depends 
on the sale of the bonds. In no case ean the interest exceed 6 per 
cent, and it is expected that the rate will be less. The deferred 
payments may be from 5 to 36 years, as desired by borrower. 

REPAYMENT (AMORTIZATION) PLAN. 3 


The principal and interest-is paid annually. These annual 
payments contain both principal and interest, called amortiza- 
tion payments. Under the present system of loaning money the 
interest only is collected on deferred payments. For instance, 
should a loan be made for $1,000 at 6 per cent for the term of 
20 years, at the end of 20 years $1,200 will have been paid in 
annual payments as interest and the $1,000 principal remains 
unpaid. If the interest rate charged should be 8 per cent on 
$1,000, for 20 years the annual interest payments would amount 
to $1,600, and the principal of $1,000 would still be unpaid at 
the end of 20 years. The amortization plan provided in the bill 
will be easily understood by the following table, showing loan on 
51.000 for 20 years at 5 per cent: 
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It will be seen by this calculation on the amortization plan 
that $1,604.80 will pay both principal and interest. 
. LIABILITY OF THE BORROWER. 


The farmer is interested in knowing his personal responsibil- 
ity before becoming a stockholder in the national farm-loan as- 
sociation. The borrower is liable for 10 per cent of the amount 
of his loan. In other words, he is liable for double the amount 
of his stock. If he borrows $1,000, he owns 5 shares. The 
shares represent $50. His liability can not exceed double that 
amount, or $100, on $1,000. The stock owned by the borrower is 
filed with the association, and when the debt is discharged the 
value of the stock and accumulated dividends must be paid the 
borrower. 

HOW MONEY IS SECURED FROM BONDS. 

When loans are made bonds are sold in the markets to the 
highest bidder. The borrower does not get the same rate for 
which the bonds are sold; 1 per cent is retained by the Federal 
Jand banks to be used in paying expenses first and then divi- 
dends on outstanding stock. As business increases and bond 
sales are very large the stock of investors in the farm-land 
banks are retired, and it is represented that the investors’ stock 
will be retired in a few years. When the investors’ stock is 
eliminated, then the borrowers’ stock will draw the dividends 
and there will be no investors’ stock participating in the divi- 
dends, and the borrowers’ stock becomes valuable as an invest- 
ment. i 

If bonds sell for 4 per cent, the borrower's loan will be for 5 
per cent. If the bonds sell for 43 per cent, the Interest of loan 
will be 53 per cent, and so on. No interest charged the bor- 
rower can exceed 6 per cent, and may be much less, according 
to the price of the bonds sold. Funds are secured by the sale of 
bonds to loan the farmers. The farm mortgages of individuals 
desiring loans are assembled into collective security, and upon 
this collective security farm bonds are issued and sold. The 
bonds are sound and safe, and should sell as well as Govern- 
ment bonds. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

The Government appropriates $9,000,000 to assure the organi- 
zation of the rural-credit system. This may be used before funds 
are obtained by the sale of bonds, The board is also authorized 
to call on the Secretary of the Treasury for Government deposits 
in case the Federal land banks need assistance, 

Furthermore, the Government pays the salaries of officers of 
the Federal land banks and the expenses of such banks, and ex- 
empts all stock and bonds of the rural-credit banks from tax- 
ation. 

PURPOSES OF LOANS. 

Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and pay off indebtedness on farm. 
If the borrower uses the money for other purposes, a penalty is 
imposed and the loan becomes due. No person not engaged in 
farming or in good faith intending to become an actual farmer 
ean secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loans associa- 
tion. 

The foregoing contains a brief synopsis of the rural-credit bill, 
to which the Government contributes financial aid in money. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


The bill also authorizes the organization of joint-stock com- 
panies for the purpose of making loans on farms. The Govern- 
ment contributes no money to the joint-stock company and pur- 
chases no stock of same. Joint-stock land banks are organized 
and financed by persons seeking the stock of the bank as an in- 
vestment. The capital stock must be at least $250,000 paid-in 
cash before a charter is granted. .The joint-stock bank is au- 
thorized to issue bonds on land mortgage in the saine manner as 
the Federal land banks. The interest rate charged by the joint- 
stock company shall not exceed 6 per cent. The interest charged 
shall not exceed 1 per cent over the amount of interest for which 
the bonds were sold. If the bonds sell for 4 per cent the inter- 
est charged shall be 5 per cent, and so on. 

CAPITAL STOCK IS TAXABLE, 


The joint-land banks are relieved of tax in the same manner 
the Federal land banks are relieved, except the capital stock 
of the joint-land banks may be taxed. They operate on the 
same principle. The material difference consists in the fact 
that Federal land banks are operated by the Government, and 
the borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint-stock 
company fhe borrower does not share in the profits, and all 
dividends are paid to the shareholders who invested their money 
in the joint-stock company. No stock is issued to the borrower 
in the joint-stock company. The borrower has no liability for 
losses in the joint-stock company. Instead of giving the borrower 
the same interest for which bonds are sold, 1 per cent more is 


charged the borrower. After paying the expenses this 1 per cent 
belongs to the borrower under the Federal land banking system, 
while in the joint-stock company the 1 per cent is applied to in- 
vestors' stock after paying expenses. The borrower owns the 
Federal land banks. He is not only interested in repaying his 
Joan, but he is interested in the proper management of the Fed- 
eral land banks and his local organization because of the value 
of his stock. The borrower is not interested in the dividends of 
the joint-land banks and assumes no responsibility for losses. 

This bill, I sincerely trust, when enacted into law, will be at- 
tractive to the farmers and will help to lift the burdens from the 
backs of those who go forth at early dawn to labor for their 
loved ones and become prosperous and will help to bring forth 
products that feed and clothe the family of man. If this legis- 
lation proves successful, this Congress will have made for itself 
an enduring fame. 


In Support of H. J. Res. 199, Opposing the Withdrawal of 
the United States Troops from Mexico and Authorizing 
and Directing the President to Send Such Reenforcement 
as May be Necessary to Accomplish the Purposes of the 
Expedition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
McLEMORE, 


HON. JEFF: 
OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following, 
which I find in a newspaper published in New York and called 
“Tssues and Events”: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT WILSON, 
(By William Kennedy.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1916. 


Mr. President, the path to power leads through Parral. 

To you, guided by that political idealism which has made 
American diplomacy throughout your administration such a 
shining exception to the diplomatic standards of the Old World, 
this would have no appeal if the path to power did not coincide 
with the road of righteousness. But they do cdincide, and both 
lead past Parral. 

Your Mexican policy, first and last, has been subjected to such 
criticism as seldom assails any measures undertaken by the re- 
sponsible heads of government. Innumerable selfish influences 
have united to make your path hard. That you have made mis- 
takes you, of course, would be the first to admit, but the great 
masses of the simple, straight-thinking people of the country 
have credited you with full justice. I, for instance, a plain 
citizen, disagree with your course in many matters, yet feel that 
you were right in refusing to recognize the assassin Huerta. You 
may have been hasty in sending the fleet to Vera Cruz, and you 
may have sacrificed something of national pride when you 
withdrew our forces from that city, and yet history will acknowl- 
edge that you served humanity and advanced political standards 
by bringing Huerta to an end by patient insistence, with a 
minimum of bloodshed. Many of us felt. uncomfortable as 
you negotiated with the arrogant and stubborn Carranza 
on the one hand and the bloodstained Villa on the other; but 
future generations of Americans will acknowledge that you did 
what you did in the spirit of a sincere friend to a stricken 
sister Republic. History, too, will sustain your recognition of 
Carranza, Every calculable circumstance indicated that he had 
got a firm grip of power, was actuated by high ideals and 
supported by able men, commanded the greatest support among 
his people, and was most likely to advance that people in pros- 
perity and peace. Your decision on that point was unassailable; 
the question is, has not Carranza failed—failed miserably and 
culpably? And if so, is not a sharp turn in our national policy 
necessary ? 

No one can doubt that you have the courage to acknowledge a 
mistake. The Nation looks to you now, its patience with Mexi- 
can conditions exhausted, to acknowledge and to rectify it, The 
path or just and legitimate national prestige leads through 

rral. 


Carranza has not mastered Mexico and never can. Many 


States of his country do not know his power at all, or yield it 
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merely a mock homage. The humane causes which he was 
expected to advance to the good of the long-suffering peon have 
not been advanced, but a ruinous and unjust confiscation of 
property and of industrial plants necessary to the development 
of Mexico seems to be on the program. Liberty has not been re- 
established ; no elections have tested the opinions of the people; 
and a bitter assault has been made not merely on one church 
but on all religion. Banditry has not been ended; and as a re- 
sult of the weakness and indifference of the Carranza govern- 
ment the outlaw Francisco Villa found the opportunity to 
actually raid American territory, killing American soldiers, 
murdering and wounding Americam men and women, and burn- 
ing an American town. Your instant action to punish the perpe- 
trators of that deed was worthy of a vigorous Chief Executive 
and guardian of the Nation. Without a dissenting voice the 
peopie approved of it. They approved, too, your determination 
not to infringe the sovereignty of Mexico. But since then events 
have moved swiftly and tragically. The world and the American 
people have learned much. They have learned that Mexico is 
indeed distracted and disrupted, a widespread anarchy with no 
sovereignty to respect, with so much gone irretrievably wrong 
that only action by you on an even higher plane of courage 
and idealism can restore that sovereignty, and recreate, by 
American labor, even by American blood, a something which we 
ean call Mexico and acknowledge anew as a sister Republic. 
The proof was given at Parral. 

If the attack upon our troops at Parral had been merely a 
tragic outbreak of irresponsible people we could have overlooked 
it. But it was an attack made by the military forces of the 
government of Gen. Venustiano Carranza. Possibly no one 
high in authority ordered it; but the people of this countfy are 
only too painfully impressed with the obvious fact that after 
the act it had and has the full approval of Gen. Carranza and 
his lieutenants, They have vouchsafed no word of sorrow; 
they have made no apology. The blood of our brave soldiers does 
not haunt their minds. The only comment they have made on 
the occurrence is an impudent demand. that we recognize in it 
a compelling reason to suspend the national purpose, to give 
up the chase of the invader of our borders and the murderer 
of our people; and to that argument they add the sinister threat 
of an all too obvious mobilization of ‘their barbarous armies 
before and behind our punitive expedition. They little under- 
stand Americans, Mr. President, or Americanism as embodied 
in you. The path for America Hes through Parral. 

The exact measure of Gen, Carranza and his “ government” 
has been given. No matter who refuses at this time to recog- 
nize it, the treacherous shots which greeted our unarmed and 
trusting troops at Parral have sounded the death knell of 
that “ government.” The American people infinitely prefer that 
you should recognize that fact; they prefer your conduct of the 
necessary business, which opens in prospect before us, to the 
conduct of some other aspiring citizens. They rejoice at the de- 
cision you have already taken not to order our brave soldiers, 
in whose splendid conduct they take a legitimate pride, to turn 
tail and slink home under the orders of Gen. Carranza. But the 
American people demand yet more. They demand that the word 
shall be “ Forward—forward through Parral!” 

Beyond Parral is Pancho Villa. Far from being in any danger 
of capture or death at the hands of the Carranza “ government,” 
he is deliberately sheltered and aided by the military forces 
and the officials of that “government”; and so he will be shel- 
tered and aided until the mad hatred borne by that people toward 
Americans is ended by whatever means may be necessary. We 
are in no danger, at least under your guidance, of turning our 
operations into the conquest of tyranny and greed. One thing 


we may have to do; hold northern Mexico for awhile and re- 


establish civilization there. But one thing we MUST do; go on- 
ward through Parral to kill or capture Villa. 

Whatever that may involve we must accept. Murder, arson, 
and military attacks within our own borders we can not, with 
the sublimest magnanimity, permit. The perpetrators of those 
crimes we should anil we must punish, if it takes us not merely 
past Parral but to Tehuantepec. Any other course would make 
us traitors to that cause of human rights which you have given 
a new meaning and a new dignity and power in international 
affairs. You need not fear that the American people will read 
in such a determination anything of that selfishness which you 
have repudiated as a guiding motive in the conduct of nations. 
The American people will be with you if yow go on through 
Parral—with vou as never before. 

To-day the people are uneasy in their minds; only their con- 
fidence in you keeps uneasiness from being a great fear. The 
whole people appreve of your services to humanity in curbing 
war-inflamed nations across and on the ocean, recalling them 
to n sense of the rights and immunities of nonbelligerents. But 


millions of the American people feel that you have done all in 
that way that is humanly possible. A further step which, as 
you admit, might lead us to the verge, nay, over the verge, of 
war, is sincerely dreaded and abhorree by millions. The Amer- 
ican people will credit you with the great and inestimable re- 
sults you have accomplished; but the shadow of a tragic error 
will cloud your fame if now, by insisting on more than nations 
battling for their lives can grant, you permit us to be drawn 
into that very war which your attitude has done most to re- 
buke. The American people would prefer that individuals forego 
some modicum of unessential privilege rather than that the 
whole Nation should sever an historie friendship and enter the 
ghastly arena of the great war against a people who have in- 
jured us only inadvertently; in which case, too, we would in- 
evitably become the allies of other nations whose equal wrongs 
aguinst us you and your Secretary of State have so thoroughly 
exposed. But in Mexico we have a real cause, a national cause, 
a cause about which there is no difference of opinion from one 
corner of the country to another. Pursue that labor unflinch- 
ingly and every able man will be at your service, every State 
will gladly call on its militia to assist you, every mother will 
gladly send. her son. 

Beyond Parral is Pancho Villa. After him our troops must 
go. Whoever blocks our way must be treated as a national 
enemy according to the rules of war. The blood be upon them 
if they force the shedding of blood. 

And if the dictates of duty, nay, of idealism itself, point past 
Parral, may one not point out to you how other reasons support 
that plan? Past Parral lies the end of the criticism which has 
assailed your Mexican policy. Past Parral the clamor of the 
selfish interests which have tried in vain to swerve you from 
your course can not sound. Past Parral lies the end of all doubt 
and all division. 

The path to the Presidency leads through Parral. 


The Agricultural Department and the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the problem of prac- 
tical agriculture will never be solved by the education of a few 
boys in the agricultural schools of the States, nor by the ocea- 
sional visit of an agricultural expert or special agent, nor by 
the annual tour of an agricultural car through a farming com- 
munity making short stops for brief instructions to the farmers, 
The great body of the farmers of the country must be reached 
for instruction and cooperation in their everyday farming 
operations. 

The necessity of bringing the Agricultural Department and 
the State institutions in closer relationship with the farmers 
and actual farm operations is at once realized from an examina- 
tion of many department publications, reporting experiments 
and demonstrations conducted for the information and instruc- 
tion of the farmers of the country. : 

Farmers, being without opportunity otherwise to ayail them- 
selves of the information and benefits of the Agricultural De- 
partment and schools, subseribe for these publications, only to 
find that many of the experiments and demonstrations. reported 
had been conducted at specially and elaborately equipped agri- 
cultural stations, and while interesting and of general Selen- 
tific value, much of the information and instruction could not 
be followed or carried into practical use with the common and 
ordinary facilities with which farms are provided and the pre- 
vailing conditions under which farm operations are generally 
conducted. ‘ 

The activities of the Agricultural Department must be Drought 
into closer touch with the actual farm operations, und experi- 
ments and demonstrations, to be of practical use and value to 
the farmers, must be conducted with facilities and under condi- 
tions prevailing generally upon the farms of the country. 

While it is not possible for a department of the Government to 
establish and maintain relationship with the great number of 
farmers of the community as individuals, it is practical to reach 
and cooperate with them through farm organizations in bodies, 

The Agricultural Department must be extended to include a 
system of local farm organizations, under which every former 
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in his own community will be afforded an opportunity to attach 
himself to and become a part of the Agricultural Department, 
and thereby avail himself of the benefits of the information and 
instruction afforded and the advantages of all the new and im- 
proved methods of agriculture. 

To establish this closer relationship of the Agricultural De- 
partment with the farmers of the country it is not necessary 
that the farmers should go to Washington, nor is it necessary 
to reorganize the whole Agricultural Department, the growth 
and development of years, to reach and carry on its operations 
with the farmers. 

Taking the Agricultural Department, as now organized and 
constituted, and the farmers of the country, with their practical 
experience in conducting their own neighborhood and commu- 
nity affairé#ind providing for a system of local organizations 
through which the farmers can act in bodies and adding a bureau 
in the Agricultural Department to coordinate with such organi- 
zations, and a system of scientific agriculture and practical 
farming is established, 


Flood-Control Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Speaker, this House is voting to-day for 
the flood-control bill, because it realizes that the time has come 
to take definite steps to relieve conditions along the Mississippi 
and Sacramento Rivers. The damage caused by flood in one part 
of the country has its reaction and consequent results in all other 
parts of our land. The day of sectionalism as an argument is 
slowly but surely passing away, never to return. We are daily 
seeing evidence that such arguments are not only valueless for 
advancing the cause of the one who raises it but meets at all 
times the emplintie disapproval of all reasonable and intelligent 
men. Those who havé the best interests of the Nation at heart 
do not make inquiry as to which particular city or State is to be 
benefited by the legislation, but is it a measure that deserves the 
support of Congress? 

Closely allied with this kind of legislation should be the im- 
provement of New York Harbor and the deepening of the Hud- 
son River, because the benefits to be derived therefrom are 
national and not local, 

New York State has to-day one-tenth of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. Every broad-minded citizen who does his own thinking 
and studies what is best for the United States knows that the 
prosperity of New York State is reflected in every other part of 
the Union, and that when citizens of the State of New York, re- 
gardless of party, plead for these improvements they are asking 
fer what is bound to help the whole country. 

The history of the improvement of the Hudson River has been 
fully described by Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, and I quote therefrom 
at length: 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE HUDSON. 

If the statistics of commerce on American lakes, rivers, and harbors 
were more strictly classified, one might more surely determine the 
relative commercial importance of our many navigable waterways. 
Some of our river improvements are in — 179 harbor improvements, 
and the tonnage reported can not under present legislation, distinguish 
between river and harbor traffic; but a separate calculation of the 
commerce of New York Bay and the Hudson River apparently indicates 
that the Hudson carries the largest volume of river traffic, as dis- 
tinguished from ocean-going traffic, on any American stream. 

The nature of the river makes its improvement for modern com- 
mercial requirements a comparatively easy matter, and the existence 
along its banks of the world’s busiest seaport, the terminals of the 
reconstructed Erie Canal, and of most of the transcontinental railroad 
lines gives any project for its improvement almost a national sig- 
nificance. The navigable section of the river extends from the Battery 
at New York City to Waterford, the terminus of the Barge Canaj, a 
distance of about 155 miles. Of this section the greater part is 
natural deep water, the river flowing through a longitudinal crack, or 
fault, in the earth’s surface and being a ford rather than a river. 
At only two places between New York and Hudson, 117 miles, are 
there any obstructions of the navigable channel, and these consist of 
sand bars easily and cheaply dredged through. 

The principal sources of the Hudson River lie in the wildest portion 
of the Adirondack Mountains, in Essex County, northeastern New 
York. A number of branches, any one of which might possibly be 
considered the main stream, form its upper waters; but iè the hest 
collected and permanent body of water be assumed as the true head, 
then the source of the Hudson becomes Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds, which 
Hes at an elevation of 4,822 feet in the center of the 


pt above tide, 
triangle formed by Mount Marcy and Skylight and Gray Peaks. 


The river flows rather irregularly southward until it reaches the 
northern boundary of Saratoga County, where it makes a sharp turn 
and flows eastward for about 12 miles, passing through the mountains 
and forming, as it cuts across the rocky strata, several falls of great 


height and beauty. t Sandy Hill, just below Glens Falls, it makes 
another abrupt turp and flows southward, continuing in this direction 
until it empties into New York Bay. 

From Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds to the mouth of the river the distance 
by water is probably about 300 miles. The total area drained is 13,366 
square miles, The river is tidal to Troy, the head of navigation. 

The headwater region is mountainous in character, in general 
heavily wooded, and is dotted with numerous lakes and ponds. The 
rocks, belonging to the oldest formation, and mainly granitic, are elther 
bare or covered only with a layer of spruce duff, humus, and forest 
litter. The river emerges from the mountain region a few miles west 
of Glens Falls, and thence to Troy the topograp | Bi moderately roll- 
ing and the surface soil is chiefly almost sand. slow Troy the river 
follows the great depression which extends almost due north and south 
between New York Bay and the St. Lawrence, flowing in an open valley 
bordered by well-eultivated lands, which rise with moderate slope from 
the stream. The Catskill Mountain region is reached 20 to 30 miles 


below 7 and thence to the mouth of the river the immediate’ 


valley is flanked by high hills, the highlands of Orange County, and the 
precipitous Palisa ing especially noticeable. 

The commercial value of the Hudson River is clearly based on its 
history in past ages, and it is readily understood from a study of its 
geological structure how the river came to be the only practicable water 
route between the Atlantic seaboard and the great interior. At no 
other point in the Appalachian chain is there any such depression 
cares the mountains themselves or any such submergence of a tidal 
stream. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


The first 8 made for the improvement of New York Har- 
bor was in 84, and amounted to $200,000. It was for deepening 
Gedney Channel through Sandy Hook Bar, There was no survey or 
estimate, and the work was experimental. In 1886 Congress appro- 
priated $750,000 for a 30-foot channel, 1,000 feet wide at mean low 
water at the Sandy Hook entrance, and in the same year a are was 
approved for a permanent 30-foot channel to cost $1,490, . This 
project was completed in 1891. The total length of the improvement 
s about 103 miles. 

In 1899 Congress N saber $1,000,000 and authorized continuing 
contracts up to $3,000,000 additional for a 40-foot channel 2,000 feet 
wide. This cost limit was increased in 1907 to $5,148,510. This new 
project, which is known as the Ambrose Channel, is now the principal 
entrance to the harbor of New York, the earlier Sandy Hook Channel 
being maintained to its full depth but not necessarily to its full project 
width. The total length of the improvement is about 74 miles. Other 
entrances are the Coney Island and the Bay Ridge aud Red Hook Chan- 
nels on the eastern side of the harbor. The Coney Island Channel, 
being mainly for local traffic, is of smaller dimensions, the depth bein 
14 feet and the width 400 feet. Work was completed in 1905 at a tota 
expenditure of about $17,500. 

The Bay Ridge and Red Hook improvement was first adopted in 1881, 
the project providing for a depth of 18 feet and a width of 200 feet, 

roviding an entrance to the Erie Basin and the south Brooklyn docks. 
n 1887 this channel, then ouy half finished, was found to be insuffi- 
cient and Congress in 188S authorized the enlargement of the project 
to a depth of 21 feet and 400 feet wide. This project was completed 
in 1895 at a cost of $410,000. By act of 1894 the improvement was 
further enlarged to a depth of 26 feet and a width of 800 feet with 
connection to Buttermilk Channel, the cost being $633.000. In 1896 
Buttermilk Channel was added to the project and a triangular area at 
the channel bend was also included, This provided a width of 800 
feet in Bay Ridge Channel, 400 feet in Red Hook Channel, 900 feet in 
the triangular area, and 1,000 feet in Buttermilk Channel 


3,900 feet, at Fourteenth Street it is 2,750 feet, and at Fifty-ninth 
Street 2,725 feet. Above that point the river widens to about 5,400 
feet Along the Manhattan pierhead line extends a channel 40 feet 


the river were a number of shoals. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE RIVER. 


Improvement of the river for harbor purposes began in 1875 and 
consisted mainly in the removal of obstructions to attain a depth of 40 
feet. The present project, which was adopted in 1913, contemplates 
a 30-foot channel, feet wide, from Ellis Island to Hoboken; the 
removal of a shoal off Hoboken to a depth of 40 feet; a 26-foot channel, 
550 feet wide, along Weehawken: the removal of ledge rock off the 
Battery to a depth of 40 feet; the removal of a-shoal on the east side 
between Nineteenth and Thirty-second Streets to a 40-foot depth, and 
of an obstruction north of Spuyten Duyvil Creek to retain uniform 
depth. The estimated cost of this improvement was $1,570,000. The 
. Channel is about 3 miles long and the Weehawken 
about i A 

Between New York City and Hudson, about 117 miles north of the 
Battery, the river is a submerged stream, having natural depth suffi- 
cient for ordinary purposes of navigation, except at a few points, as at 
Haverstraw Bay, where there are shoals requiring some dredging. Be- 
tween Hudson and the northern limit of improvement at Waterford, 
where connection is made with the barge canal, the river, although 
far from the ocean, is really at its delta stage, being much obstructed 
by gravel and silt brought down trom the mountains and occasionally 
by rock. It is this on of about 35 miles which is comprised- within 
the present project of improvement to barge canal depth of 12 feet, 
and for which the cities of Albany and Troy are agitating for further 
improvement, such as to enable freight transfers at the head of the 
river as well as at the mouth. 

From 1797 until 1834 the State of New York oandertook such im- 
provement of the river as was thought necessary, and from 1834 until 
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1892 the State and Federal Governments worked on the project jointly. 
both in dredging and the construction of jetties. Origianily, there was 
a depth as far north as Hudson of about 25 feet, between Hudson and 
ckie about 12 feet, falling off to about 71 feet at Albany and 33 
At Troy the State of New York in 1823 built. 
a dam in the pool, above which connection was made with the Erie 
There was a tidal range at Troy of about 1 foot, Albany 2 
feet, and Hudson 3 feet. 
The first project of 1 was adopted in 1834, and on this 
as modified in 1852 an 
secure n 


pended by the United States. 
PRESENT PROJECT OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The present project was adopted in 1910 and will provide a channel 
12 feet deep from Hudson to Waterford, including the removal of the 
old State dams and construction of a new lock and dam at Troy. This 
work was first planned to be done by the State of New York in its 
Barge Canal project, but the Federal vernment after some discussion 
with the State authorities finally decided to exercise its exclusive 
urisdiction over the river and to meintain control as far as the 

rge The 12-foot channel is to be 200 
fect wide from Waterford to the Troy Dam and 400 feet below the 
dam, being wider at all bends. It is also to be widened to form bar- 
bors in front of the cities of Atbany and ‘Troy. 

The origina! estimate of cost was »bout $5,200,000. There was some 
delay pending adjustment of jurisdiction with the State authorities, 
and this, with some enlargement of the drm and additiona! rock ex- 
cavation, brought the estimate to $7.530,000. By this work the tidal 
. — at Troy and Albany becomes about 3 feet and at Hudson about 

eet, 

The most impressive of the upper Hudson improvement is the 

t concrete and lock at Troy. Although structural work on the 
— is still proceeding, the lock was open to navigation in August, 
1518. It bas a width of 45 feet, a minimum depth of 14 feet, and 
total length of 520} feet. The work was divided into sections and 
was carried on inside cofferdams built of interlocking steel sheet piling, 
such as was used hy the Government in raising the wreck of the battle- 
ship Maine from Habana Harbor and in constructing the great ship 
lock near the western end of the Canal, 

The conditions on whith the Federal Government undertook this 
improvement were that water-power rights Fie by New York State 

Troy should spend about 


ing con, 
head o 


of the barge ames eee and that 25-foot depth would be in 


of * Troy in the 
channel feet deep as far 2 
ized the survey, hearings were held during ae summer of 1915, but no 


F finite prediction of the traffic 
that will utilize vari yen Hudson yr siete oa there is ample ground 
for believing tbat the Federal vernment and the State of New 
York will be justified in their undertaking, and that within a reasonable 
time further improvement at the head of the stream will be found 
advisable in order to provide for transfer from barge to ocean tonnage. 


That all citizens, regardless of party affiliations, are in favor 
of the improvements that I have referred to are shown by the 
statements made by -ex-Gov. Martin IH. Glynn and by the 
present governor, Charles S. Whitman. 

Mr. Glynn says: 


accommodate . the savin, 
inland commerce on regula as a result of the 
si, fava will, In one year, pay for the entire cost of the project. 

he strongest reasons for d the Hudson are national and not 
local. A deeper Hudson would attract to the United States a y 
part of the grain movement from the West and Northwest, which is 
now so profitable to Canadian harbors. The present rate structure for 

© tonnage to the West from Albany is only 80 cent of what it 
is from New York City or Boston. On sixth-class business this means 
a difference of $1.05 a ton, which would amply pay for a boat for the 
trip from New York City to Al is ermina! and dock cha 
be much less in Albany than in New York, and this difference would in- 
crease the saving $1.05 a ton fs considerable margin. But this $1.05 
is the smallest 3 This per cent chnm from Albany of what 
it is from Boston or New York would save millions and millions every 
yeur to the shippers and consumers of the whole 8 

If this f t could bo brought to Albany by water $3.15 would be 

saved on the t charges on every ton of t-class freight; $2.74 
on every ton of second-class freight; $2.11 on every ton of third-ciass 
a $1.48 on every ton of fourth-class freight; $1.26 on every ton 
of fifth-class freight, and 81.05 on every ton of sixth-class freight. It 


does not require much imagination to see what an immense sum these 
Ser ps would mean to the people of the country at darge. 

As New York spent $200,000,000 on Its canals for the benelit.of the 

Nation, so New York asks Uncle Sam to expend a few millions—and 

a few—not for the benefit of this valley or this State, but for 
the benefit of the commercial welfare of this country and the indi- 
vidual . of its citizenry, When God gave this Nation the 
Hudson River He gave ft a priceless gift. For any Government to 
allow parsimony or false economy to stand in the way of the use of 
this priceless gift, to its fullest extent, is bad business und worse 
statesmanship. If red tape stands in the way, strangle red tape. If 
mots · covered Drager poy stands in the way, brush off the moss. If hyper- 
critical technicalities stand in the way, banish them and substitute 
common sense, 

The water is here, the business is here, New York has brought ‘its 
great canal here—now let Uncle Sam bring the ocean to the end of 
the canal. The Panama Canal has rung the death knell of small water 
craft. New York gave more to build the Panama Canal than any other 
dozen States. To wed the Panama Canal to the barge canal of New 
York we need a 27-foot channel in the Hudson from Troy to Hudson, 
and no niggardly Poe: no denial of a proper dowry, no refusal of 
consent on the part of Uncle Sam should prevent this wedding. A 
I submit the strong reasons for a 27-foot channel in the Hudson 
are not municipal, sectional, or State—they are National. 


Gov. Charles S. Whitman says: 


The State of New York bas spent nearly $200,000,000 upon canal 
construction, This is not alone for the benefit of New York, but is 
of direct benefit to all the States bordering on the Great Lakes. 

From New York City to the city of Hudson the Hudson River is 
deep enough to accommodate the vessels of our coastwise trade. It 
is but a matter of 30 miles of insufficient channel depth that a- 
rates the terminus of our great canal system from these seagoing 
vessels, With our enlarged canal it is expected that the commerce 
reaching the Hudson will amount to $15,000,000 a 2 and the pro- 
posed increase in depth for a bare 30 miles will place these cargoes 
Srey upon our ocean-going ships for distribution throughout the 
world. 

It is expected that the new barge canal will accommodate vessels 
adapted as well to navigate the Lakes so that a large part of the 
freight originating at and adjacent to points along the Great Lakes 
can be brought to the Hudson River by water without breaking bulk. 
It has been estimated that freight thus handled can be brought to 
Albany for about one-tenth the present rate of rail transportation. 

To enable seagoing vessels to tap direct the arteries of commerce is 
an adyan that requires no demonstration. To make the eastern 
terminus of our canal system available to seagoing vessels would 
benefit not only the section ly served but the entire country. 

t is a matter of common complaint that the port facilities at 
New York City are inadequate for present commerce and the cost of 

8 suitable facilities is so high as to make it almost pro- 

ibitive, 


Mr. Speaker, this House has done its duty to-day to those 
who are directly interested with the improvements of the 
Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers and I hope that this House 
will now give its attention to the urgent necessity of deepening 
the Hudson River and providing for the necessary deepening 
of the East River, as well as for the proper dredging of the 
channel near Hell Gate. It is only by widening and deepening 
the channels already mentioned by me that transportation be- 
tween the whole Gulf and southern seaboard and New Eng- 
land can be made ‘cheaper. > 
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The Monroe Doctrine as a Factor in International Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 22, 1916. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of the 
House of Representatives I herewith insert an address which 
I delivered at the conference on international arbitration, at 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., Friday, May 19, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AS 4 FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
(By Wiliam P. BorLaxD, M. C.) 

Tt is now nearly a century since the Monroe doctrine, so called, 
was announced by an American President in a purely domestic 
State document, an annual message to Congress. 

In the century of its life our conception of this great pro- 
nouncement has grown. By “our” I mean to include not only 
the citizens of this Republic, but of both Americas and of 
Europe as well. From an announcement of a policy of our own 
Government it has gradually and inevitably become, if not 
actually n part of international law, yet a principle to be 
reckoned with in all of the international politics of the Western 
Hemisphere. The original meaning of the doctrine, read in the 
light of the age which gave it birth, is clear and comparatively 
narrow in its scope. At the time it was announced Europe had 
passed ‘through two generations of revolutions, the birth pangs 
of modern liberal thought and popular government. A con- 
certed effort was made by the reactionaries, who represented 


political privilege and the divine right of kings, to reestablish 
their power by taking advantage of the somewhat unsatisfactory 
working of popular government in the countries in which it was 
being tried. One of the purposes in view was to help Spain 
recover control of her revolting American colonies and reestab- 
lish over them a monarchical system. Our interest in the mat- 
ter arose chiefly from our strong sympathy with representative 
institutions. Hence, President Monroe, or John Quincy Adams, 
his Secretary of State, who ts credited with being the real 
author of the doctrine, announced that, having recognized the 
independence of the American Republics, we could not view 
with indifference an attempt to reestablish over them the politi- 
cal systems of Europe. The pregnant words of the message 
were: 

We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations existin 
between the United States and those powers to declare that we shoul 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this bemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any Faropeas power we bave not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with tue Governments who 

red their dence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration and on Just principles 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their iny by 
any European power. in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly Usposition toward the United States, 

Occasionally we hear that the Monroe doctrine has been out- 
grown. On the contrary, the trend of historic events has given 


it a deeper significance and a greater importance, Occasion- 


ally we are treated to academic discourses on the desirability 
of abandoning it. Let no theorist put this_proposition to the 
practical test of popular opinion. The query, “Shall the 
political systems of Europe be extended to any portion of this 
hemisphere?” would receive an overwhelming negative In every 
country in both Americas. Never was the doctrine more deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people and never would it be 
more unwise to challenge it than to-day. 

But it is said that some of the South American countries 
which, under the fostering care of that doctrine, have grown 
to real national greatness are able now to maintain their own 
national integrity. Conceding with pleasure that this is true, 
it is far from showing that the Monroe doctrine is obsolete. It 
shows, rather, that there are additional shoulders to be placed 
under the burden of responsibility in maintaining the right of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere to pursue their 
national destinies, ‘There is nothing to prevent any nation 
from making the spirit of the doctrine a part of its own 
domestic policy and maintaining it singly or by convention, 
The only right which is affected is the right of European coun- 
tries to acquire, either by consent or convention, territorial sov- 
ereignty here, and such right, if it existed, could scarcety add 
to the strength, security, or dignity of any American nation. 

The initial purpose of the Monroe doetrine was to secure to 
the American nations a fair opportunity to work out their 
national destinies free from the fetters of European feuds and 
factions. A fresh start was to be made in national life in the 
New World. Not only was the political creed of Europe to be 
rejected, but its historie antipathies, its traditional feuds, its 
tangled skein of alliances and intrigues, the beginning of which 
is lost in the maze of history. The new countries were to 
furnish the theater for a newer and better political drama. 
This initial purpose has been accomplished. Every American 
nation has had a fair chance to develop its own political ideals. 
The result has been in its own hands. It has been “the master 
of its fate, the eaptain of its soul.” 

While in form the Monroe doctrine was a challenge and a 
defiance addressed to Spain in her attempt to regain her lost 
colonies and to all powerful nations of Europe in their efforts 
toward colonial expansion in the Western Hemisphere and thus 
might have been easily represented as a standing invitation to 
war, it has been preved by the unanswerable logic of events 
the most potent factor in international peace. In the first place, 
it has removed the temptation to, if not the cause for, war 
between the smaller American States and the nations of Europe. 
If territorial aggrandizement can not follow military success 
nations show a surprising willingness to settle their disputes 
by other means than an appeal to arms. While there is nothing 
in the Monroe doctrine which prevents an European nation from 
beginning or maintaining a war against an American nation. 
yet the fact that any attempt at annexation or territorial 
indemnity as the result of such war will bring another powerful 
country into the conflict, seems to have had a decidedly de- 
terrent effect upon such hostilities. 

In the second place, while wars have taken place between 
the American nations themselves growing out of a clash of in- 
terests, which can not in all cases be avoided, these conflicts 
have been fought to a conclusion without involving the coun- 
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tries of the Old World. It is but natural that the weaker party 
to a struggle should seek, if it can, an alliance with some power- 
ful champion, such an alliance dictated by the passion or in- 
terest of the moment usually involves a permanent loss of 
political independence. But for the Monroe doctrine it is 
probable that the aid of European countries would have been 
called into American disputes, complicating the situation and 
adding to the difticulties of making or maintaining a satis- 
factory peace. The usual results in such cases are represented 
by the old couplet about the profits of litigation: 

A shell for thee, and a shell for thee; 

But the oyster, that's the lawyer's fee, 

Then, again, there are domestic disturbances. Every nation 
has had its civil war, and usually such clashes of domestie 
interests, If fought out fairly and with no outside interference, 
have resulted in a stronger bond of unity and national feeling. 
But let a foreign power be invited or insinuate itself into the 
struggle and all hope of a return of peace and mutual con- 
fidence is at an end. From the days when Demosthenes 
thundered against Philip of Macedon for interfering in the 
local politics of Greece, true patriots have recognized the dan- 
gers of such interested friendship. And here again we may note 
how reluctant the European powers have been to proffer their 
aid and encouragement in the civil wars of the American coun- 
tries when they could not be rewarded for such friendship by 
either a concession of territory or a Sphere of influence, 

If the Monroe doctrine has kept the nations of Europe from 
being embroiled in American politics, it has also kept the 
American nations from being embroiled in the politics of Europe. 
During the nineteenth century the continent of Africa and the 
continent of Asia were largely divided into colonies or spheres 
of influence by the European States. The fact that one nation 
had secured such a colony or sphere of influence seemed to re- 
quire that to maintain the delicate adjustment of the balance of 
power other nations be granted concessions of equal importance 
and strategie value. It can not be doubted that a like fate 
would have overtaken the continent of South America and prob- 
ably also portions of North America if there had been no re- 
straining influence. While the exploitation of other continents 
by powers has gone on rapidly during the past century, 
the territorial sovereignty and influence of such countries in the 
Americas has decreased. It was much less at the close of the 
century than at the beginning, England is now the only great 
nation of Europe holding important territory in the Western 
World. This territory is not threatened by her enemies, and 
hence is removed from the zone of hostile influence. 

The Monroe doctrine has fully justified its existence in keeping 
the Americas out of the present conflict that has engulfed nearly 
the whole of the civilized world, Without it we would certainly 
have been involved if the opposing parties each held important 
territories on this side of the water. It may be judged, therefore, 
not only by the success which has attended it in keeping Euro- 
pean politics from American shores but by projecting our fancy 
into what might and could have happened without it. The 
eighteenth century saw North America divided into the colonial 
empires of three great powers—England, France, and Spain. 
War and the entanglement of international polities was the only 
profit from these colonies to any of these powers, until happily 
the successful revolt of the British-American colonies enabled 
one local self-governing nation to dominate the strategic posi- 
tion on the continent and make the fragments not worth fighting 
fos, A North America divided into the colonial empires of Euro- 
pean States would have been a backward, stagnant, and unde- 
veloped continent. A North America dominated by liberal politi- 
cal views and filled with the aspirations of national life ias been 
a factor in the progress of civilization. 

Strange to say instead of the Monroe doctrine proving a 
source of irritation to the European powers, it has been wel- 
comed by them and tacitly acknowledged iac encouraged, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany have each had an opportunity in the 
recent past to test it if they saw fit, but chose rather to avoid 
the issue, To be sure the balance of power, so long preserved in 
Europe, has had much to do with the reluctance of those na- 
tions to test the American principle. No European nation would 
now look with indifference upon a violation of that doctrine by 
another power. 

The good will of America, the reservoir of raw material for 
Europe, has been an important factor also in commanding re- 
spect. But the positive element, after all, has been that Amer- 
ica had no interest in the quarrels of Europe. Our complete 
remoyal from contact with, or influence upon, European poli- 
tics has been a source of security and satisfaction to all parties, 
We hold no territory in Europe. We have no ambitions there 
which may cause alarm. Its nations have nothing to fear from 
an American country unless the former are the aggressors, 
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But for the frenzy of political excitement in which we com- 
mitted ourselves to the Philippine folly, we would have no 
territorial interests in Asia. The politics of the Orient repre- 
sent the politics of Europe, with added complications, and it 
would be unfortunate indeed if we should become involved 
in that direction. Whether we can ever honorably withdraw 
from the Philippines or not, our experience in that direction has 
not been sufficiently encouraging to warrant the belief in our 
own minds or the fear in the minds of others, that we will 
ever willingly repeat our experiment. The blindest partisan 
has ceased now to talk of making the Philippines a base for the 
extension of American influence in Asia, and the public man 
who would to-day urge the acquisition of another foot of Asiatic 
territory would be politically as “dead as the bullrushes round 
little Moses on the old banks of the Nile.” 

While the Monroe doctrine can not preserve equality among 
American nations any more than the constitution of a republic 
ean preserve physical or intellectual equality among men, yet it 
can and does preserve equality of opportunity. It does more— 
it provides the broad base of common ideals and common inter- 
ests which can not but be wholesome in its tendencies. It is 
the interest of every American country that every other country 
of the western world should develop its people and its powers 
to the highest plane socially, industrially, and politically. 
While the doctrine itself is not a guaranty against territorial 
aggrandizement within ow own hemisphere, it contains an 
automatic check against unwieldy power or any extension of 
authority over an unwilling people. All of the nations invojved 
are Republics and a republic can grow only by incorporating 
territory upon the basis of equality of right with the original 
population, ‘To a republic incorporated territory is a source of 
strength and prosperity, while dependencies, which are held 
upon a plane of lower political rights than the dominant nation 
and which can not look forward to an equality of rights, are a 
source of military weakness, political danger, and financial loss. 

Out of the common bond of interest in the Monroe doctrine 
as it now appeals to all of the Americas, there has grown by 
action of the present administration a principle of Pan Ameri- 
canism which will draw the western nations closer together, 
inspire them with mutual confidence and respect, and unify their 
political ideals. The first fruits of this new policy are now 
seen. Mutual distrust and jealousy born of ignorance of each 
other's alms and purposes is disappearing. American nations 
can now sit in council upon the general peace of America. They 
can offer, without misunderstanding, their good offices in cases 
of friction which may lead to hostilities. They can also assist 
in a sympathetic and disinterested way in the restoration of 
stable government in any of the countries. They can observe 
a true respect for the dignity and integrity of other nations by 
refusing to permit their soil to be used for hatching plots 
against the peace and public order of their neighbors. Nations 
so united and so animated by ideals of peace and progress can 
in the present unfortunate situation in the world use the in- 
dependence which they have happily preserved in commanding 
respect for the rights of neutrals and noncombatants, for the 
principles of international law, for the security of commerce, 
for the humane activities of the Red Cross, and perhaps even 
for the very existence of civilization itself. 
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The Rural-Credits Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS. 


OF UTAH, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916, 


Mr. MAYS, Mr. Speaker, the Congress may have had more 
important measures before it during the past decade, but just 
now I can not think what they were. By some the Federal 
reserve act, passed by the Sixty-third Congress, is regarded as 
the most far-reaching in its salutary influences of any measure 
considered by Congress in 50 years’ time. Many point to the 
income-tax law, enacted by the same Congress, as being the most 
important of all in that it was the first step toward the only just 
and equitable system of taxation. 

A number of the old guard on the other side of the House 
believe that no questions or acts are worthy of consideration 
except those relating to the tariff question, and accordingly 
dream and talk of nothing else. Others believe that measures 
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leading to the increase of our military and naval establish- 
ments are in comparative importance paramount to all others; 
and some patriotic gentlemen would appropriate money for 
nothing else. 

These and many other acts, passed and pending, are destined 
to exercise much influence in the affairs of our people; but no 
act or measure before us or behind us will so directly benefit 
so large a proportion of the whole people whom we are repre- 
senting as the rural-credits bill now under consideration, 

The legislation here proposed is so essential that the wonder 
grows upon us that by preceding Congresses and parties in 
power it has been so long deferred. Solemn promises in this 
regard have been forgotten, or if not forgotten have been re- 
membered only to be repudiated. 

Infant industries have been nurtured and sustained and pro- 
tected by the watchful care of a political party until there has 
resulted a most inequitable distribution of wealth. ‘These 
fostered interests have flourished beyond the dreams of those 
who founded them. Through it all the laborers and the 
farmers, the creators of our boasted prosperity, have enjoyea 
a very meager share, even of life’s necessities, Such legisla- 
tion as this bill proposes has been promised in the platforms of 
many political parties. 

m 1912 the Democratie platform made the following state- 
ment: 


Of equal importance with questions of currency reform is the ques- 
tion of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recommend 
that an investigation of agricultural systems in foreign countries be 
made so that it may be ascertained whether a system of rural credits 
may be devised suitable to the conditions in the United States. And 
we also favor legislation permitting national banks to loan a reasonable 
proportion of their funds upon real estate security, 

The Progressive Party offered a covenant which 


Pledged the party to the fostering and development of agricultural 
credit and emphasized the necessity of bringing the benefits of better 
farming, better business, and better living within the reach of tho 
dwellers in the country. 

The Republican Party platform pointed with pride and prom- 
ised to continue to investigate and to urge and recommend relict 
to the farmers’ financial needs. 

The Democratic Party were charged with the responsibility 
of legislation by the votes of the people. In response to the 
platform promises the currency system was reformed by the 
enactment of the most beneficent piece of legislation put upon 
our statute books in half a century. National banks were au- 
thorized by law to loan a reasonable proportion of their funds 
upon real estate security. An investigating committee was ap- 
pointed and sent abroad by the President to examine and study 
agricultural credit societies and rural credit systems. This 
commission made exhaustive investigation and rendered most 
instructive reports, 

In brief, they found that every European nation of any im- 
portance had seen the necessity of adjusting their financial 
systems to the peculiar requirements of the farmers, 

In Germany the“ Landschaften“ system, organized and con- 
trolled by the General Government, was providing long-time 
loans to the farmer at 34 per cent interest, and by applying an 
additional 14 to 23 per cent the principal was gradually and 
finally discharged. 

In France they found the Credit Foncier, a Government bank, 
subsidized and controlled, loaning money on farms at 4 per 
cent interest. Other agricultural financial institutions had been 
supplied with funds of the great Bank of France, to be loaned 
to local farmers’ associations at low rates of interest. 

In Russia the Peasant Land Bank had been doing business 
for 82 years lending money to farmers at 4 per cent interest. 

In Switzerland various land-credit institutions, operated by 
the State, were taking care of the needs of the farmers at low 
rates of interest. 

Austria-Hungary had assisted in the inauguration of rural- 
credit systems now in successful operation, 

Denmark, a country smaller than the first congressional dis- 
trict of Utah, had advanced between five and six millions of 
dollars, without interest, to establish mortgage banks of the 
Kingdom of Denmark. The committee reports that this bank is 
of the same general character as the land bank established by 
the bill under consideration. Besides the financial advance of 
over $5,000,000, and in addition to the purchase of debentures 
of the land institutions, that Government makes annual appro- 
priations from the national treasury of funds to be loaned to 
the landholders. z 

In Sweden au initial payment of over $2,000,000 had been 
provided, and a later subsidy of 88.000.000 to the general mort- 
gage bank and central institution designed to aid local mortgage 
associations in the sale of their debentures. 

In Egypt the State controls an agricultural bank operating 
for the benefit of the farmers. 
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Even in Japan a subsidy of nearly $5,000,000 has been granted 
to 46 district banks and guaranty made of 5 per cent upon the 
stock of the central agricultural bank. 

Out of the English treasury in 35 years there has been appro» 
priated over $2,000,000,000 in order that land might be sold to 
farmers and capital furnished at low rates of interest in the 
development and operation of same. 

In the Dominion of Canada an equitable system of rural 
credits has been established. 

Whiie in all these countries the wise foresight of ‘the govern- 
ments has developed systems suitable to their agricultural 
classes and the required capital to purchase and operate farms 
has been made available at fair rates of interest, it is passing 
8 that the subject has been so long neglected in the United 

tates, 

One is constrained to inquire why it is that the European 
farmer may secure 80 per cent of the value of his farm at 383 or 
4 per cent interest on long-time payments, with an amortization 
feature which gradually and finally cancels the whole indebted- 
ness, while an American farmer, with better security, is able 
to obtain 30 per cent of the value of his farm for a short term of 
years at from 8 to 10 per cent interest, with no provision for 
liquidation of the loan. There is something radically wrong, 
and the wrong has been of too long standing. 

Mr. Speaker, F know from personal experience that in the 
farming regions of the intermountain States a farmer owning 
as productive a farm as can be found in any country, and de- 
siring to secure capital to purchase live stock in order that 
some profit from his investment and labor may be expected, 
would be required to pay a commission of 2 per cent. besides 
various and sundry other fees, in order to secure a three-year 
loan at 9 per cent interest. 

The commission men have grown rich and arrogant. Can the 
banks at which the farmer deposits his funds, if he should 
ever have any, remedy the situation? They ean not. The 
farmer is at the merey of these selfish aristocrats who loan 
the money of the eastern insurance companies, 

Can. the farmer pay 9 per cent and make a profit? He ean 
not. The statistics show that he makes. less than day laborers’ 
wages and works longer hours. The average farmer's family 
receives for the labor of the husband, wife, and children the 
sum of $402 a year for all their labor beyond the interest on 
his investment. 

The bill under consideration may not be perfect, but it will 
save the farmer in interest on $10,000 of capital which he may 
require to place his farm upon a productive basis more than the 
total present average net cash income ef the American farmer. 
That may spell the difference between failure and success. It 
may stop the exodus from the furm to the cities: It may so 
encourage and stimulate the agricultural pursuits that the dis- 
tressingly high cost of living may, in part, be relieved. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Banking and Currency, after 
examining the system of the old countries, after carefully study- 
ing the reports of commissions, experts, etc. have submitted a 
bill distinctly American and designed to meet the peculiar con- 
ditions prevailing in our country. The bill they submit to us 
consists of 31 sections covering 59 pages. 

It provides for the creation of— 

1. A Federal farm-loan board of three members with a salary 
of 510.000 each and necessary traveling 2 

2. A farm-loan registrar for each land-bank district. 

3. The necessary appraisers, examiners, attorneys, experts, as- 
sistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees. 

4, Twelve district land banks with an initial capital of 
i Hea each with the necessary officers, directors, and em- 
pDloyees, 

Each bank is to have a board of nine directors, six to be 
elected by the national farm-loan association and three ap- 
pointed by the Federal farm-loan board. 

The capital stock of each of the 12 Federal banks is divided 
into shares of $5 each and may be held by any individual, firm. 
or corporation, by any State, or by the United States. The bill 
provides, however. that the- stock held by the United States 
shall draw no dividends. 

The farm-loan board is, as soon after the passage of this act 
as practicable, to open books for subscription. to the capital 
stock of the Federal land bank in each district. After 90 days 
the at Fey of the Treasury will subscribe for all the stock 
not sold. 

Both Federal land banks and joint-stock banks are to be 
financial agents of the United States Government. 

The bill provides for the organization of national farm-loan 
associations by 10: or more: persons desiring to borrow money 
on farm-mortgage security. 


Each association shall elect a board of five directors, who in 
turn shall elect a president, vice president, and secretary- 
treasurer, and a loan committee composed of three members, 
all officers and directors except the secretary-treasurer to serve 
without compensation unless the Federal farm-loan board 
should provide for same. 

Membership in the farm-loan associations Is. restricted to 
borrowers. Members may borrow not less than $100 nor more 
than $10,000. A member shall own stock in the association to 
the extent of 5 per cent of his loan, and his stock is held as 
additional security. Dividends on the stock, however, are paid 
to the owner. The stock is accepted as cash in final payment 
of the loan. A member may include the price of his stock in 
the face of his loan. 

Shareholders are liable only for their own loans, except to 
the extent of double the value of their stoek. To illustrate, a 
farmer desires to borrow $10,000 for the purpose of refunding 
a loan carried at a higher rate of interest, for stocking up his 
farm, for buying more land. or making improvements. He will 
first join a local farm-loan association and make application 
upon forin furnished. If his application is accepted he will 
purchase $500 worth of stock and deposit same with the bank 
as additional security. He is liable for only $1,000 in excess 
of his individuat loan, When he makes application the land 
offered as security is examined by the loan committee and 
appraised by them. ‘The report is filed with the directors of 
the association. The Federal land bank also appraises the 
land. and will make no loan unless the report of its appraisers 
Is favorable. 

Only first mortgages will be acceptable for loans, and will be 
made with a provision for repayment upon amortization plan 
by means of annual or semiannual installments sufficient in 
amount to cover the interest and the charge for administration 
expenses, which shall not exceed 1 per cent, and such further 
amount as will extinguish the whole debt at the maturity of 
not less than 5. years nor more than 36 years. The borrower, 
however, may make additional payments in multiples of $25 
toward the reduction of the principal. 

Loans will draw interest at a rate dependent upon the price 
at which the farm-loan bonds may be sold, not to exceed! 6 per 
cent, however, and may be made for the following purposes: 

1. To purchase land for agricultural purposes. 

2. To purchase live stock and equipment. 

8. For the erection of buildings. 

4. To refund existing mortgages, 

5. To liquidate indebtedness incurred for any of the foregoing 
purposes. 

Loans will not be made for over 60 per cent of the value of 
the land, plus 20 per cent on the insurable improvements. 
Loans will be made only to actual farmers or persons desiring 
to become such, 

In the event the land is sold the purchaser may elect, within 
60 days, to assume the mortgage and the stock. If the member 
dies, his heirs have the same option. The usual course is fol- 
lowed as to the payment of insurance premiums, taxes, and local 
assessments against lands. 

In case no association is formed in a locality agents approved 
by the board may be employed by the Federal land bank to make 
loans. 

The bill provides for the organization of joint-stock banks for 
carrying on the business of loaning on the security of farm mort- 
gages and issuing farm-loan bonds. 

Such bonds are to be offered to the investing public at a con- 
servative rate of interest. The bonds are te he exempt from 
taxation, and by the Lever amendment, adopted by the com- 
mittee, the United States will guarantee the interest on the 
bonds. The bonds will be secured by first mortgages, the guar- 
antee of the associated banks, and the double liability of the 
stockholders, and ought to sell at a rate which would provide 
ample funds at low interest rates, 

The funds available wilt be, first, the initial capital of $750,000 
for each of the 12 district banks; second, the proceeds of the 
sale of the bonds. 

The farmer is to get the money at a rate to be determined by 
the rate at which the bonds sell, plus the cost of administration, 
not to exceed 1 per cent. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawrey], who has had 15 
years’ experience as a bond buyer in the interest of fiduciary 
and trust funds, has stated that these bonds are most excellent; 
that he would not hesitate to invest trust funds of the most 
sacred character in them: 

They ought to sell at a rate, after the system is established, 
that would provide funds required by the farmers’ at a rate of 
44 per cent interest. 
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It will readily appear that this measure will be of great bene- 
fit to all classes of the country. The cities of the East will re- 
ceive a more ample supply of food at a reasonable cost. The 
extortionate interest rates paid in the South and West will be 
reduced. The investing public will be able to secure a most 
reliable bond, exempt from taxation, as safe as the promise of a 
government, and drawing a fair and equitable rate of interest. 
All classes and conditions of every section, therefore, will be 
benefited by the operation of the bill. 

The wonder is, Mr. Speaker, that its enactment has been so 
long deferred. One is inclined to inquire: What powerful influ- 
ences have opposed it? How did it happen that other nations 
whom we would not consider our equal have advanced so far 
beyond us? Have those who have profited by the excessive rates 
of interest charged farmers exerted any influence? 

In this connection it may be interesting to know that the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York passed on the 4th of this 
month the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
opposes any method of agricultural banking in the United States that 
requires the use of Government funds or the use of any postal savings 
deposits in any rural banking projects, or any legislation exempting from 
taxation any particular class of obligations. 

This same chamber of commerce, together with the bankers’ 
associations generally of the great cities, strenuously opposed 
the Federal reserve act, whose far-reaching benefits have ex- 
tended throughout our country and have prevented during the 
present crisis in affairs of the world the panie which even the 
same interests predicted as inevitable. 

They evidently want all those funds for their own use. 

This bill provides no special favors nor privileges; but even 
if it did it would do no more than tend to even the score because 
these same interests have long flourished through special privi- 
leges and the fostering care extended by the Government at the 
expense of the rest of the country, 

They opposed the great Federal reserve act because it sought 
to divert a portion of the country’s fands away from their banks 
in New York and thereby discourage their speculative opera- 
tions. They may oppose this bill for similar reasons because it 
also would tend to equalize the rates of interest. 

The manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. stated in my pres- 
encé that his company could secure more capital than it needed 
for building factories and buying sugar beets In Utah and Idaho 
at 4 to 44 per cent interest. The money was literally urged upon 
them. At the same time the farmers who produced those beets 
were obliged to pay some broker a commission of 2 per cent to 
secure him a loan on better security at from 8 to 10 per cent 
interest. 

We are told that interest rates to the farmers are so much 
higher in this country because opportunities for investing capl- 
tal at such rates are so much greater and more numerous, This 
bill is designed to destroy some of the opportunities for the exac- 
tion of extortionate rates of interest and bring the price of capi- 
tal down to such terms as will enable honest, industrious men 
to use it and survive. We can surely do what other less-favored 
nations have done to the end that a wrong, gray with age, 
already too long endured, may be righted and simple justice 
may at last be accorded to the patient tiller of the soil. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, it is a statement well 
within the limits of the exact truth to say that the legislation 
proposed in the bill under discussion, known commonly as the 
rural-credits bill, deals with a question of greater importance to 
the welfare of the general public than any other which has 
called for action by Congress for a considerable period. It is 
but natural that I personally should be keenly interested in this 
measure for a double reason: First, because I represent a dis- 
trict largely agricultural in its population, to whom this meas- 
ure is of first importance; and, secondly, because I realize that 
any legislation vitally affecting the best interests of the farmer 
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and of the rural population, generally, affects the interests of the 
whole country in the highest degree. 

This Congress could render no greater service to the country 
than by facilitating in every proper way the growth of agri- 
culture for the reason that it forms the basis of all wealth and 
prosperity. That the country has not given it the help and 
support it deserves is evident from the fact that in the 10-year 
period, from 1899 to 1909, while our urban population increased 
44 per cent our rural population increased only 11 per cent: 
With wise legislation the wide disparity of these figures should 
gradually disappear. 

What has been the expertence of other countries in this mat- 
ter of rural credits? It has certainly been the subject of earnest 
consideration by other people. The Rural Credits Commission 
appointed by Congress, after studying this whole question, em- 
phasized in its report the great benefit that European countries 
are deriving from their mortgage-credit societies. The commis- 
sion also lays stress upon the fact that rural-credit bonds issued 
by the various nations of Europe rank well with Government 
bonds in stability and in the rate of interest secured. The com- 
mission says: 

In 1006 there were 25 farm-loan banks in Germany adrauelng to the 
farmers more than $755,000,000 upon real estate mortgages. he cost 
to the farmer ran from 34 to 4 per cent per annum. In recent years 
the amount loaned has ey increased. This cooperative movement 
has now secured a foothold in almost every civilized country in the 
world, It is doing splendid service in India and in Japan. 
there are now over 150, cooperative land banks. 
many facilities of mortgage-loan banks are offered the farmer. Four- 
teen banks, dealing only in first mortgages, had a total of nearly 
$424,000,000 outstanding in mortgages in 1910, in addition to about 
eight other associationss which uted further credit upon second 
mortgages. The total credit received by farmers in Denmark from 
these sources in one year is estimated by the institute of agriculture 
at $220,000.000. 

The commission infers that a proper system installed by the 
Government of the United States could be made a great national 
benefit to both investors and borrowers. 

The International Institute of Agriculture makes the state- 
ment that in the various countries of Europe the farmer is able 
to obtain loans for long periods at low rates of interest and that 
the systems there in vogue seem to have been uniformly success- 
ful, both from a borrower's and lender’s standpoint. 

As has already been stated by several authorities on this sub- 
ject, and particularly by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan] in his valuable book on land credits, in this pro- 
posed legislation great interests are involved. The passage of 
this bill will affect the prosperity and well-being of more than 
six and a half millions of farmers and of more than 45,000,000 
men, women, and children now on our farms, who are directly 
and vitally interested in all matters pertaining to the extension 
of rural credits. Everyone naturally wants the farming com- 
munities of our country to keep pace with our cities, and the 
lack of proper credit facilities for the farmer has been the one 
thing that has held back the development of the farm. 

The full significance of the fact that the value of agricultural 
Interests and the value of farm products is greater in the United 
States than in any other country is seldom properly appreciated. 
Statistics show that the value of farm property in 1910 was 
approximately $41,000,000,000, of which some twenty-eight and 
a half billions was in land. The annual returns were about 
eight and a half billions. 

From figures given by the Secretary of Agriculture in one of 
his reports it appears that our banks have extended to the non- 
farming population over $18,000,000,000 in credit and to the 
farmer only about two billions. When one appreciates the fact 
that our farmers and their’ families constitute more than one- 
third of our population, the inadequacy of their facilities can be 
realized, from the statement that our banks haye extended 
them but one-ninth of the country’s credit. The total bank loans 
and investments in securities of various kinds amount to nearly 
$21,000,000,000 ; but on farm lands they do not equal $550,000.000. 
Only 24 per cent are on farm-mortgage securities, the remain- 
ing 97} per cent being upon securities other than farm lands. 
It is said that the farm lands in this country constitute one- 
fourth of the wealth of the Nation, and yet the banks extend 
them but one-fortieth of the credit at their disposal. 

These figures clearly indicate that the same consideration 
has not hitherto been given by the Government to credits of the 
farmer as is given commercial credits. If the bill before the 


In Canada 
In Denmark, also, 


House does this, it will afford an adequate measure of relief; 
if it does not, it will fall below the expectation of the country. 
The statement is therefore reiterated, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
the manifest duty of this House to pass such a bill as shali 
effectually and speedily remedy the very limited credit facilities 
at present available to the farmer, thus enabling him to obtain 
without difficulty, on the security of his farm property, such 
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loans as are consistent, for such periods and at such low rates 
as shall be just and proper. This, more than any other one 
thing will aid agricultural development; it will tend to make 
farm life more desirable and more enjoyable; it will add mate- 
-Yially to the wealth and resources of the country; and, at the 
same time, it will attract others to farm life and tend to minimize 
the evils of overcrowding the cities, For these reasons I am in 
favor of the bill. 

This bill to be effective, to furnish in adequate measure the 
relief so urgently desired, and to satisfy the requirements of 
modern agricultural operations, should make full provision for 
the prompt and easy extension of long-time loans, at low rates of 
interest, and it should also include a provision that the bonds 
authorized under the bill shall be free from all taxation. This 
last condition will in itself tend to lower the interest rate of such 
loans as are made under farm mortgages, To tax bonds which 
are issued for the purpose of raising the necessary funds to im- 
prove the land would be most unjust in that it would impose 
upou the farmer a double burden. He already pays taxes on the 
land which he owns and which would be mortgaged to furnish 
the necessary security. That these mortgages should be exempt 
from taxation is evident, for it naturally follows that to tax the 
same would be double taxation, and in the end pald by the 
farmer in the additional rate of interest it would be inevitable 
he would have to pay. 

It is essential that longer credits be extended the farming 
communities than it is either desirable or necessary to extend 
to the commercial circles. The farmer secures, as a general 
rule, but one crop a year, and his period of revenue recurs but 
once every 12 months, Thus between one revenue period and 
another nearly a year elupses. Many are the needs of the 
farmer, and money is oftentimes urgently necessary to carry 
into effect improvement of farm property which increases the 
yield of the soil, makes farming more profitable, and tends to 
make country life more attractive and prevent that exodus to 
cities which is so detrimental to the best interests of the Nation. 

Farm-loan bonds, the issuance of which by competent authority 
is authorized in the bill, should, in the very nature of things, 
be the best security obtainable and consequently they should 
find a ready market at rates of interest low enough to meet the 
views of the farmer borrower, and yet yield satisfactory re- 
turns to the conservative investor who would desire to purchase 
them on account of the stable character of the security behind 
them, There would seem to be no good reason why the bonds 
proposed should not be designated as “ United States agricul- 
tural bonds,” thereby giving them a certain dignity and sta- 
bility which would be helpful and which would justify them in 
drawing the same low rate of interest as is earned by other 
Government bonds. Such a name would also tend to facilitate 
their ready sale both in the United States and in such Euro- 
pean countries as invest largely in the approved securities 
offered in this country. 

Many of the provisions of this bill were sought to be changed 
in the committee, and there several had my support, believing 
that by the incorporation of these amendments the bill would 
be more workable and produce better results. The provisions 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] in doing away with the joint-stock banks to my mind would 
have had the tendency to reduce the machinery, hence reduce 
the expense, which in the end must be borne by the borrower 
in a higher rate of interest on his loan. In my judgment also 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McFappen] to reduce the 12 Federal loan banks to one 
central Federal loan bank, which also contemplated that the 
farm-loan association banks should be. eliminated, would have 
had the tendency to further reduce the machinery, which is ex- 
peusive, a consequence of which would have been to make still 
further reduction of interest rate to farmers possible, would 
have materially benefited the bill. It would have had the tend- 
ency to make uniform the rate of interest borne by the bonds 
of the whole country, issuing as they would from the one source. 

It is apparent, however, that it is the judgment of the House 
that the bill should pass in its present form, and, accordingly, 
I shall gladly give it my support and vote for it, I think it a 
wise beginning. Its defects will be discovered when put to 
actual test, and if they are found to exist further legislation will 
correct them. At least a start is made in the right direction and 
the fundamental principles are correct, namely, 2 long-time loan 
at what I hope will develop a reasonable rate of interest, with 
interest and principal paid upon the amortization plan, to a class 
of our citizenship heretofore, in my judgment, discriminated 
against, who were always able to furnish the best security that 
the country affords. N 
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Rural-Credits Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WALTER HENSLEY, 


L. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. HENSLEY, Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulaie the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on presenting to the House 
the rural-credits bill, which is now under consideration. This is 
the second great piece of constructive legislation which has come 
from this committee during the present Democratic administra- 
tion. The banking and currency act was the first one. It has 
been upon the statute books for nearly two years, and, according 
to the very best authority on the subject, it is a positive guar- 
antee against panics, which were under the old law at will 
visited upon the country by the large banks and financial inter- 
ests of the great cities. 

The blighting influences resulting from these money panics in 
each instance have cursed the entire country for long periods of 
time. In many instances these panics were brought upon us in 
spite of every evidence of material prosperity. This adminis- 
tration very promptly corrected that evil. No former adminis- 
tration has ever given the country legislation on the subject of 
rural credits, notwithstanding the insistence of the people in 
their demands for it. And there is no real or satisfactory ex- 
planation that you on the other side of this aisle can make as 
to why you did not respond. Again it remained for this admin- 
istration to remedy the situation, thereby substantially aiding 
the farmers of the country. Therefore this administration has 
presented this comprehensive rural-credits bill, in response to 
the crying need for money at a lower rate of interest in the 
country districts everywhere. When this bill is passed and is 
in operation it will enable the farmers to borrow money on real 
estate at a much lower rate of interest than they are now 
required to pay. 

The total indebtedness of the whole country, as we are ad- 
vised, is $6,000,000,000. The 12,000,000 farmers of the United 
States have their farms mortgaged for something around 
$3,000,000,000, and they are paying at present the average rate 
of 83 per cent interest on this tremendous sum. This repre- 
sents $255,000,000 annually which the farmers pay in interest. 
If the farmers could borrow this money for 6 per cent interest, 
the highest rate that will be permitted under this bill, it would 
effect a saving to them of $75,000,000 annually. 

Industrial bonds usually sell at par when bearing only 5 per 
cent interest. So, Mr. Speaker, I say there is under the present 
system wrongfully collected from the farmers of the country on 
excessive interest charges from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 an- 
nually which this legislation will save to them. Each farmer 
who has a mortgage on his farm can easily estimate the saving 
which this Democratic measure will mean to him annually. 

Mr. Speaker, is this not good legislation? Is it not desirable 
to save the farmers this tremendous amount of money annually? 
Although this administration has placed upon the statute books 
many laws beneficial generally to all our people, the farmers are 
confidently expecting this additional legislation. And with the 
best security in the world, such as farm lands constitute, there 
is no reason why they should not obtain money at as low a rate 
of interest as it can be obtained upon any other securities. Is 
there any reason why the farmers should pay a higher rate of 
interest on the money they borrow than the merchants. and 
other business men pay on the money they borrow? It is not 
fair that they should be charged more. This bill will remedy 
that situation. ` It should have been done long ago; and, to my 
mind, there is no reasonable excuse that you on the other side 
of this House can assign why you did not enact a law of this 
character when you were in power. I rarely ever say anything 
political upon the floor of the House, but I can not refrain 
now from saying that although you may criticize this piece 
of legislation—apparently because you are afraid that it will re- 
flect too much credit upon this administration—I predict that 
you will confine yourselves to criticizing the bill, and that 
when we reach a vote on it you will vote for it by the scores, as 
you have done frequently concerning other wholesome legisla- 
tion which you had denied the people and which was given them 
by this administration. 

_ The query arises in my mind, Why did you not put legislation 
of this chüracter upon the statute books when you were in 
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power? It was needed then as badly as it is needed now, but 
you refused to respond to the people’s demand. You were either 
not concerned about the needs of this great body of people—the 
farmers of America—whom this legislation is intended to aid 
or you were willing to see the money changers gouge them to 
the extent of these millions annually. It may be necessary in 
the future to make changes in this law in order to perfect it, 
but it is a start in the right direction at least, and, if found 
necessary, it can be amended from time to time, Mr. Speaker, I 
very gladly give this measure my support. 


Rural Credits—If the Farmer Has Money, We All Have 
Money. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the great question of rural credits 
has been a subject of deep and vital interest in this country for 
many years. It affects directly the welfare of some 40,000,000 
people engaged in agriculture, and it affects, indirectly, the 
entire country. : 

I have been consistently in favor of legislation on this ques- 
tion ever since I have been in Congress, and although this bill 
is not, perhaps, entirely perfect, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion and will be the foundation of as valuable financial and 
economic progress as the Postal Savings System has been. 

It is somewhat amusing to note that big capital, as usual, is 
more or less hysterical over the question, just as it was when 
the Postal Savings System was proposed and just as it always 
pete be when any remedial legislation will be proposed in the 

ture, 

City Members have protested and used that old, timeworn 
argument that the city would receive no benefit from legislation 
affecting rural communities only. 

It seems strange that people will not understand the obvious 
truth that city and country are never independent of each other. 
The farmer can not dispose of his product without a market, 
and the market just as certainly can not do business without a 
product to buy and sell. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture is the cornerstone, the very 
foundation, of solid national prosperity, and no nation can long 
endure without a nucleus of prosperous and successful farmers. 

The Germans have an old saying, Hat der Bauer Gelt, hat's 
die ganze Welt —if the farmer has money, the whole world has 
money. 

Realizing that agriculture was the backbone of a country’s 
prosperity, Germany, over a century ago, established a rural- 
credit system, and although her “landschaft” debentures have 
long since been independent of financial aid from the Govern- 
ment, the system was financed by the Government at its incep- 
tion and is to-day under governmental supervision. The result 
has been a most wonderful agricultural development. Nearly 
70,000,000 people exist in comfort on an area much smaller than 
the State of Texas. Eighty-six per cent of the farms are tilled 
by their owners, as against 64 per cent In this country and about 
50 per cent In England. At no time has this fostering care of 
agriculture shown such marvelous results as to-day. Sur- 
rounded as Germany is by an iron ring of foes, her ports and 
frontiers practically closed to foreign trade, she is able to bid 
defiance to her foes and produce enough to feed her people 
within her own territory. 

Little Denmark, a country smaller than some congressional 
districts, advanced $5,360,000 without interest to finance the 
Mortgage Bank of Denmark and still lends governmental finan- 
cial aid to small holders. Here, again, the evils of tenant farm- 
ing have been practically eliminated and a host of land-owning 
small farmers are able to produce from comparatively unfertile 
soil a wealth of product that makes the Danish farmer one of 
the richest in proportion to his holdings in the world. 

Sweden is another country in which a Government-endowed 
mortgage bank has proven of incalculable benefit, and wherever 
in Europe a rural-credit system has been in existence for any 
time we find the same beneficent result, the elimination of ten- 
ant farming and the protection of the small farmer from the 
rapacity of the loan shark and the usurer, 
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The amount of money we will appropriate is small compared 
with other appropriations, and I venture to predict that the 
benefits that will accrue will exceed even the most optimistic 
advocates of rural credit. 

Mr. Speaker, so much has been said of the farmer and his 
value to the country that I will not go into elaborate details, 
but this much is self-evident, our country was started on its 
glorious way by farmers. 

From Washington to Lincoln and throughout our history the 
majority of our greatest soldiers and statesmen have come from 
rural communities. 

In times of peace the rugged and virile sons of farmers have 
brought their country-nourished vitality to our toll-worn cities. 
In times of war the boys from the farm have erer been in the 
forefront of the battle line. 

Let us then by this and other legislation inspire the farmer 
with confidence in his country and its future. Let city and 
country work out together the glorious destiny of a land that 
knows neither class nor caste, where prejudice and oppression 
ean not exist, but where a race of men and women shall live for 
all time to come in peace and plenty, harmony and fraternity, 
equality and liberty. 


Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES BENNETT SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In TH House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 22, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, in taking up the 
subject of national defense the present Congress was confronted 
by a new and extraordinary situation. In former years little 
public interest was manifested in the size or composition of the 
Regular Army and the major part of the home influence ex- 
erted on the House and Senate was in favor of smalt appropria- 
tions. The conceded helplessness of the United States In a 
military way was made evident by the lessons of the European 
war and was emphasized by the spectacle presented on the Mexi- 
can border when the President was obliged to appeal to Con- 
gress for an emergency Increase of 20,000 Regulars to repel an 
invasion of Mexican bandits. 

A propaganda, part of which, unquestionably, was instituted 
by patriotic and sincere men and part of which was brought 
about by not altogether disinterested or unselfish individuals, 
flooded Congress with letters, telegrams, petitions, and resolu- 
tions demanding a larger Regular Army and a reserve force 
capable of meeting every demand for national defense, The 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House held hearings for 
several weeks—listening patiently and intently to members of 
the General Staff, officers from the War College, representatives 
of the National Guard, and citizen experts who volunteered in- 
formation as to the composition of an American Army adequate 
to our present needs. ’ 

HOUSE PROVIDES FOR 140,000 MEN. 

In reporting a bill the committee recommended a standing 
army of 140,000 men, with a plan for federalizing the State 
militia so that the State troops would automatically join the 
United States forces on the call of the President. It may be 
explained that the Army at the time the expeditionary force 
went to Mexico was distributed as follows: Panama Canal Zone, 
7.300 men ; Philippine Islands, 13,000; Hawaii, 9.000; Porto Rico, 
800; China and Alaska, about 800 men, which, deducted from the 
total force of 86.500 troops, left in all in the United States ap- 
proximately 55,000 men. Among the reasons given by the com- 
mittee for refusing to favor a larger Army were these: 

Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff, gave testimony to the committee 
that in time of peace a regular force of 135,000 men would be 
adequate to our requirements, That does not mean Gen. Scott 
favored a maximum of 133.000 men. His statement, however, 
was used as an argument for a small Army. 

The contention was further made that a Regular Army must 
of necessity be a mere nucleus to a war footing and that the im- 
portant feature of our national defense must be in our reserve 
force. 


CONTINENTAL ARMY REJECTED. 
The committee rejected the recommendation of Secretary Gar- 
rison for a volunteer or continental army, which would be re- 
eruited under the direction of the War Department and would be 


trained in summer camps by oflicers of the Regular Army. Those 
who favored the continental plan were of the opinion that a 
competent reserve forec of 400,000 to 500,000 men could be trained 
in a brief period and at a comparatively small expense and that 
the men so recruited as reserves would belong to the best class 
of our American citizens. They would come from industrial and 
commercial life and from the professions, and the enlistments 
would be solely for the highest and best patriotic reasons. 

The committee, however, took the position that the number of 
yolunteers would be numerous and the plan undoubtedly success- 
ful in times of national excitement like that now prevailing as 
an effect of the European war or because of our present or pros- 
pective differences with Mexico. It was the belief, however, that 
in ordinary times and in the absence of this unusual state of 
mind interest in military activities would pall and the conti- 
nental force would dwindle to nothingness. 


AMERICAN TRADITIONS, 


Further objection was made to an Army of more than 140,000 
men by citing the attitude of former Presidents of the United 
States. James Madison, for example, speaking on the Constitu- 
tion, said: 

As the greatest danger is that of disunion of the States, it is neces- 
sary to guard against it by sufficient powers to the common Government; 


and, as the greatest danger to liberty is from large standing armies, it 
is best to prevent them by an effectual provision for a good militia. 


President Washington spoke as follows in his farewell address : 


We will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments which under any form of government are cious to liberty 
ere oe are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 

In 1812 John Adams expressed himself as to United States 
policies as follows: 

The d r of our Government is that the general will be a man of 
more popularity than the President and the Arm s more powers 
than Congress, The people should be apprised oF this and goa them- 
Selves a st it. Nothing is more essential than to hold the civil au- 
thority decidedly superior to the military power. 

In 1835 Andrew Jackson referred to the subject in this lan- 
guage: 

A large standing military force is not consonant to the spirit of our 
institutions nor to the feelings of our countrymen, and the lessons of 
former days and those also of our own times show the danger as well 
as the enormous expense of these permanent and extensive military 
organizations, 

Other Executives referred to the subject, but most of them 
in recent years dwelt on the importance of strengthening the 
militia rather than on the desirability of increasing or diminish- 
ing the Regular Army. 

The argument was reiterated that the policy of the country 
had been consistently against a great Military Establishment 
and that grave danger would arise from any change in this 
traditional national principle. 

When the bill came before the House, the ranking Republican 
member of the Military Committee, Mr. Kann, of California, 
offered an amendment to increase the size of the standing army 
from 140,000 to 220,000 men. This amendment was defeated by 
a meager majority, and the bill itself was adopted with the pro- 
vision for 140,000 men as the peace basis of the Regular Army. 

It is interesting to analyze the vote on the Kahn amend- 
ment, because it illustrated the difference in sentiment in vari- 
ous sections of the country and explains a phase of the pre- 
paredness fight in Congress which can not be understood fully 
by those unfamiliar with the sectional viewpoint. The delega- 
tions from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and Vermont voted solidly in favor of the 
Kahn amendment providing for an Army of 220,000 men. Only 
two Members from New York State voted against the amend- 
ment, those being the Socialist, Mr. Lonpon, of New York City, 
and Mr, FITZGERALD, of Brooklyn. Five Members from Penn- 
Sylvania voted against the Kahn amendment. 

FOR A SMALL ARMY, 

Among the States whose delegations voted against the Kahn 
amendment were these: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 9 out of 
13. in Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The vote was not divided on party lines, but the tendency 
was evident on the Democratic side to support the committee 
and a smaller Army. 

Democrats from the New England States, however, voted 
solidly against the committee and for a larger Army while the 
sentiment of Members in the South and the Central Western 
States was, generally speaking, against any large preparedness 
program. It is probably true that Members from these sections 


actually represented the sentiment of their districts in voting 
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against the Kahn proposition. To use their own expressions— 
they refused to be stampeded into revolutionizing an American 
policy because a few persons on the Atlantic coast were afraid 
that a hostile fleet would arrive some morning and destroy prop- 
erty and lives along the eastern border. They pretended to be- 
lieve that the demand for preparedness was promoted and accel- 
erated by the munitions manufacturers, _ i ; 

In the Senate the Chamberlain bill was under consideration 
after the Hay bill had been disposed of in the House. The 
demand for a larger Army and for a more definite plan for a 
reserve force had reached the interior, and this influence was 
felt in the final vote on the Senate bill. The House had voted 
down a provision for 220,000 men, yet the Senate inserted by a 
substantial majority a provision for 250,000. The Senate also 
included a provision known as section 56 providing for a Vol- 
unteer Army on a plan somewhat similar to that which was 
recommended by Secretary Garrison, and which was responsible 
for the separation of Mr. Garrison from the present administra- 
tion. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BILLS. 

The most radical difference between the Senate and the 
House bills was in the number of Regular troops and in the 
plan for a Volunteer Army instead of the federalization of the 
State militia. The Senate also included an appropriation for a 
nitrate plant on the theory that we would be helpless for ammu- 
nition in the event of war if our Navy were destroyed and we 
were unable to import nitrate for munition p $ 

A provision, which was almost identical in the Senate and 
House bills and which did not attract the attention it deserved, 
was one which Mr. Garp of Ohio presented. It provides an ex- 
tensive and comprehensive plan for the training of college 
students to become Army oflicers. The provision was adopted by 
the Senate and House conferees. The Gard provision was pre- 
pared after much intelligent and arduous labor. The plan in- 
volves the assignment of Army instructors to colleges where at 
least 100 students will agree to train, with a view to becoming 
reserve officers. The War Department will provide a sufficient 
quota of instructors to meet every demand, and it is estimated, 
on the assurance of college and Army authorities, that at the end 
of 10 years not less than 50,000 well-trained men, capable of act- 
ing as officers of the Army, will be turned out by these colleges. 

An allowance will be made to the students themselves for cer- 
tain work they perform, and while the allowance is-not large It 
will be an additional inducement to students to place themselves 
under the direction of Army instructors. As the training con- 
tinues the number of students will increase, and while the plan 
may not meet fully the expectations of those who projected it, 
and may fall short of meeting the country’s requirements for 
officers in the event of war, it can not fail to be of the greatest 
importance as a plan for reserve officers, an arm of the service 
which is now greatly lacking in actual and reserve efficiency. 

When the Senate and the House bills were passed the con- 
ferees of the two Houses could not agree and returned to their 
respective bodies. 

The conferees had difficulty in agreeing on a bill but finally 
adopted a compromise plan, providing for an Army of a strength 
outlined in this language; 

THE STANDING ARMY, 

The total enlisted force of the line of the Regular Army, excluding 
the 2 ine Scouts and the enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, 
of the cal Corps, and of the Signal Corpi; and the unassigned re- 
cruits, shall not at any one time, except the event of actual or 
threatened war or similar emergency in which the public safety de- 
mands it, exceed 175,000 men. 

The proposed army is to be raised in five annual increments, 
and will not reach a maximum strength until the end of five 
years. It is estimated that about 12,000 men will be added 
annually to the Regular Establishment, so that this country will 
have at the end of one year approximately 120,000 men. The 
increase does not involve a change in the traditional policy for 
a small standing army, and, considering the enormous increase 
in population, the demand for the assignment of soldiers to 
Panama, the Philippines, and elsewhere, it may be truthfully 
said that the provision for the standing Army is as conservative 
as any eyer enacted into law since the Union of States organized 
a Central Government. 

It may be argued that when the five years have elapsed and the 
Army is up to its full strength we will have a force of acknowl- 
edged and, for the United States, of unprecedented numbers. 
Permit me, while we are considering the figures in the Hay- 
Chamberlain bill, to draw the attention of the House to the 
recommendation of the War College as to the men actually and 
urgently needed to safeguard the country against attack. The 
War College recommendation is incidental to an investigation 
conducted at the request of the Secretary of War and Chief of 
Staff and was submitted in September, 1915. I quote from the 
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otlicial report of the War College Division as to the country’s 
requirements: 


WAR COLLEGE ESTIMATE. 

Combining all previous estimates of Coast Artillery and mobile troops 
required for service m over-sen garrisons and at home, the fotiowing 
tabular statement of the required strength of the Regular Army in units 
appropriate to each arm, results, viz: 
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border. 
United States. 


Mexican 
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NI — Inia try, 2 regiments Field Artillery, 2 battalions Engineers. 
Nine re; ntry, 2 reg š 
Filipinos to be added, 21,000 officers and men. $ 

a E aerei o Aagi Ligi engri tale tay Maleate 2 S agaaa 
for which inspection there has not been su time since this estimate was 


received. 
‘These figures may be summarized as follows: 
Oversea : 
Mobile (combatant .. 74,500 
Coast Artillery Corps ee 7, 500 
— — 82. 000 
In United States; 
Mobile (combatant) 2 ũüũ%ĩ53kz. 121, 000 
Coast Artillery Corps 27,000 
148,000 
Total; 
er — —̃ — 2 8 
% Lr sags 3 
— — 280, 000 
Te this total should be added officers and men for the Sanitary 
artermaster, Ordnance Department, étc. force of 


this peg, So amounting approximately to "PRG. oer, and men, 
Including flippine Scouts . 600, ‘the grand total becomes 281,000. 
The wide discrepancy between the Regular Army as provided 
tor in the bill and the recommendation of the War College 
furnishes its own comment as to whether the needs of national 
defense are met in the military program as adopted by Con- 


The contention is made that wars are not fought by the 
Regular Army, but by the reserve forces. The provisions of 
the compromise bill in this direction are, therefore, of vital 
importance. ‘The volunteer or continental army plan was re- 
jected by the House after it had been adopted by the Senate. 
The main reliance, in the final draft, is placed on the National 
Guard. The guard is federalized, and compensation for officers 
and men is provided, so that encouragement to enlistment and 
for energetic effort on the part of the officers is not lacking. 
Tt is estimated that the membership of the guard is now about 
150,000 men. 

STATE MILITIA ESTIMATE. 

The advocates of the plan to use the State militia as the 
auxiliary or emergency army expect an increase in membership 
until 400,000 to 500,000 men will be enlisted and trained, ready 
to join in the patriotic duty of protecting the country in time of 
stress. I have no means of knowing whether the expectations 
of these optimists will be realized, or whether the federalization 
of the State militia will work a magic influence in inducing 
young men to join the guard. That is a situation which must 
wait upon the experiment. 

In the meantime, however, it will have to be acknowledged 
that the reserve of the Nation will -be virtually nil, and that 
our chief dependence in any present controversy must be on 
morai suasion, unless the offending or contending power shall 
have the courtesy to consent to await our convenience in train- 
ing an adequate Army. 

The National Guard has been assigned a great honor and a 
tremendous responsibility. Constant and rigid training will be 
required to reach the standard of the new reserve regulations. 
Time alone will decide the wisdom of treating the State militia 
as an arm of the Federal force instead of a State organization 
with State duties and obligations. 

The statement is frequently heard that the country will de- 
velop a large reserve force under the plan of enlistment pro- 
wided in the Army bill. The enlistment contemplates a service 
of three years with the colors and four years in the reserve. The 
fact can not be overlooked in this connection that with the 
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meager standing Army maintained by the United States and 

the recurring expiration of reserve enlistments, the reserve will 

never reach a size or importance worthy of great national de- 

pendence in case of war. ? 
THE COUNTRY’S DANGER, 


In conclusion I desire to express myself emphatically against 
any plan or principle which would develop a military atmas- 
phere in the United States. More dangerous, however, than this 
undoubted evil is the policy of a truly great nation trying to 
retain governmental standards for 100,000,000 persons solely 
because these standards and policies, through a kind Providence, 
met the demands of a group of States with 8,000,000 souls. 

This country is not yet aroused to its urgent requirements. 
Congress is awaiting the word from “back home” as to how 
much preparedness is actually desired. We have a form of 
government necessarily unwieldy, where one section can not 
dominate the sentiment of another. To my mind we are invit- 
ing calamity by delaying the plan of genuine preparedness, And 
yet, according to the viewpoint of many intelligent and patriotic 
Members of Congress I am influenced in my judgment by the 
“hysteria” which has visited a part of the country, but which 
has left a large part distractingly calm and unmoved. . 

The work of education must go forward until the whole 
Nation shall realize that our security should not be left to 
uncertainty or chance. Our liberty must be safeguarded beyond 
a question of doubt in the minds of our own people and with 
convincing definiteness among those nations who may be envious 
of our freedom or covetous of our possessions. 


“Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness Against Thy Nelghbor.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


or 
HON. MARTIN DIES, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 28, 19.16. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I have heard a great deal of criti- 
cism of Members of Congress for mailing out parts of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, free of postage, under the franking privilege. 
There are probably some abuses of the law, but there are cuses 
where sending out parts of the Record is not only justifiable 
but of the highest importance to the public interest and the 
integrity of the public records. A man by the name of Howth is 
a candidate for Congress against me, and he is using large 
sums of money in an effort to mislead the people as to the 
records of Congress. If I could be present in the district I 
could and would denounce these misrepresentations of the 
public records. But Congress is in session at Washington, 
which is more than a thousand miles from Texas. Oongress is 
considering and deciding the most important questions of the 
age. We have passed again at this session the gontl-roads bill. 
We have just passed the farm dand and loan bill, or rural- 
credits bill. We have just passed the compromise Army bill, 
and the naval bill will be before us soon.. Many matters of 
great importance are yet pending in the Congress, and white 
they are up for settlement I do not feel that as a representative 
of the people I ought to leave my post of duty at Washingten 
and go down to Texas to defend the integrity of the public rec- 
ords and my own record as a public servant. Therefore, I shall 
“stay on the job” while important matters are pending, and 
correct the misrepresentation of the CONGRESSIONAL Recon 
and of my own record by printing the truth in the Conures- 
SIONAL REcorp and mailing each poll-tax payer a copy of the 
truth under my frank as a Co an. I have ‘served the 
people faithfully. No dirty dollar has ever crossed my palm. 
I have never permitted any person, natural or artificial, directly 
or indirectly. to contribute a dollar to my campaign expenses. 
I have always paid for my own campaigns. I shall do so in 
this campaign. Under these circumstances it is an outrage for 
any man or set of men to flood the district with printed state- 
ments misstating the records of Congress. If it is spiritual 
death for a man to “bear false witness against his neighbor,” 
who is present and can defend himself, it ought to be both 
spiritual and political denth fer a candidate to “bear false 
witness” against his Congressman, who is absent in the line of 
duty. è 

Following is one of these false circulars. I print it in the 
ConGRESSIONAL Recorp just as it is being handed out. A gen- 
tleman wrote me from Port Arthur, Tex., that a man was 
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employed to stand at the gates of the great refineries where 
thousands of working men are employed and hand each man 
one of these circulars, The circular is untruthful. It is a per- 
version of the solemn records of the Government. It is an out- 
rage against a faithful public servant, The perpetrators ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. 

Here is the circular word for word, and letter for letter, as 
it is being circulated: 


LAWS TO PROTECT THR RIGHTS OF LABOR, AND TO PROTECT CHILDREN 
FROM OVEKWORK NOT FAVORED BY MR. DIES, 


Mr. Dies was present and did not vote on a bill providing that in- 
unctions shall not be issued without giving the parties to be en- 
joined notice and an 8 to be hea unless immediate and 
irreparable arg is likely to ensue to complainant and delay would 
probably permit the dcing of the act sought to be restrained. in which 
event a temporary restricting order can issued at the discretion of 
the judge; that security shall be given by the parties seeking the 
issuing of restraining orders for the payment of damages to tties 
who may be injured oy being erengtally : that every unce- 
tion shall give tbe reason for its issuance in specific terms; that no 
injunction shall be 8 any, cote 5 out of the Inbor dis. 

fe, except to prevent irrepara njur: property or proj 
Fights of complainants, for which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law: that injunctions shall oot be issued to prevent strikes and the 
peaceable activities necessary to their conduct or from doing anything 
which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto. 

He was also present and did not vote on a bill relative to trials of 
contempt of court, by providing for a jury trial. if demanded by 
accused in case of indirect contempt committed outside the presence 


rt 
should be spent to prosecute any party to an agreement to increase 
wages, shortening hours, or bettering labo 
of farmers to maintain fair and reasonable prices for their products, 
Dies was present and did not vote. 

Mr. Dies was present but did not vote on a bill to establish in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children, especially the 
question of infant mortality, juvenile courts, desertions, dangerous 


cupations, etc. 
r. Dies voted inst a bill appropriating $165,000 for the purpose 


investigating infant mortal dangerous occupations, ete. It is 
5 000 infants ale annually before arriving at the age 


mated that 300, 
07 1 year, and that at least 150,000 of them could be saved b Pred 


care and treatment. Congress, however, appropriated $600, 
stamp out hog cholera. 

Mr. Dies was present and did not yote for a bill providing that it 
shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer to ship or 
deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of any mine 
or quarry which have been produced, in whole or in part. by the labor 
of children under the age of 16 years, or tbe prodocts of any mill, can- 
nery. workshop, factory. or manufacturing establishment which have 
been produced, in whole or in part by the labor of children under the 
age of 14 years, or by the labor of children between the age of 14 
years and 16 years, who work more than ＋ g hours in ney one day 
or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., 
or before the hour of T o'clock 4. m. The — 4 — — means of en- 
forcing its provisions and carried penalties for violations. 

He was present and did not vote for a bill to investigate the Money 


ist, 
He voted against the bill creating postal-savings depositories. 


‘The first statement in this false circular is that I was “ pres- 
ent and did not vote ” on the anti-injunction bill, and the bill to 
provide trial by jury for persons charged with contempt, where 
the alleged offense was not charged to have been committed in 
the presence of the court. The false circular truly says that 
“these bills were advocated by the American Federation of 
Labor.” But it speaks an untruth when it says I was “ present 
and not voting.” I was not only present but I was voting, and 
I voted to pass the bill which is now the law, and which has 
proven satisfactory to organized labor all over the country. See 
official Record of the Sixty-third Congress, second session, page 
9911. Later I was present and voted to adopt the conference 
report on this bill. See Concressionat Recorp of Sixty-third 
Congress, second session, page 16344. I never voted against 
such a measure in my life. I was never “present and not vot- 
ing” when such a measure was voted upon. I was never absent 
when such a measure was voted upon without being duly paired 
for the bill with a Republican who was against the bill. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did not vote” upon a proposition to pass an appropriation 
bill over the President's veto. The Recorp does not show that 
I was “ present and not voting.” The vote on this matter, which 
was of minor importance, occurred just as Congress was about 
to adjourn for the session. The Recorp shows that I did not 
vote. I have no independent recollection of the matter. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did not vote” to establish a certain bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, known as the Children's Bureau. I was for 
the bill, as the Concresstoxnat Rxconb shows, and was paired 
for the bill with Mr. Correy, a Republican. who was against the 
bill. ‘This bill passed the House April 2, 1912. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I voted against 
appropriating $165,000 for the purpose of investigating infant 
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mortality, dangerous occupations, and so forth, but that Con- 
gress voted $600,000 to stamp out hog cholera. The fact is that 
I voted against the appropriation to investigate the infant mor- 
tality for the reason that we had already appropriated a suffi- 
cient sum for that purpose. In voting against that amendment 
I stood with the Democratic committee and voted with a ma- 
jority of the Texas delegation in Congress. In the case of the 
hog cholera, I stood with the Democratic committee and voted 
with a majority of the Texas delegation in Congress. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did not vote” for what is known as the Federal child4tabor 
law. The fact is that I was present and voted against that 
measure. My reasons for voting against the bill were, in the 
first place, that Texas already has on the statute books a better 
child-labor law than the one proposed; and, in the next place, 
the question of child labor is not a Federal question, but a 
State question, and I believe the people of Texas are competent 
to regulate the matter in their own legislature without having 
Congress interfere. The age limit in the proposed Federal 
statute was 14 and 16 years, while the Texas law provides for 
15 and 17 years. I have heard no complaint against the Texas 
statute, and I voted against having Congress assume jurisdic- 
tion where, in my opinion, it has none. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I was “ present 
and did not vote” for a bill to investigate the Money Trust. I 
was paired for it with a Republican, Mr. Harris, who was 
against it. 

The next charge in this false circular is that I voted against 
a bill creating postal savings depositories, The truth is that I 
voted for the Democratic bill, which would have helped the peo- 
ple, and against the Republican bill, which became the law 
and has never amounted to a row of pins. At the time the bill 
passed the House the Senate and the Presidency were Repub- 
lican. The Democrats in Congress, under the leadership of 
CHAMP CLARK, proposed a substitute Democratic bill, for which 
I voted, and with me voted nearly every Democrat in Congress. 

So much for the “false circular.” I am denouncing it now 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and when I get the people’s 
important business attended to at Washington I shall go to the 
district and denounce it in person before the people. 

In the seven years that I have faithfully served the people of 
east Texas I have cast thousands of important votes. I doubt 
if any man from Texas ever served in Congress and stuck 
closer to the job than I have done. In the thousands of votes 
which have been taken since the people elected me I have been 
present and have cast my vote in nearly all of them; and I 
have always had the courage to vote one way or the other, as 
the Recorp shows. I do not recall now a single instance where 
I was “ present and not voting,” as stated in this false circular. 

In the few instances where I have been absent on roll call I 
have either been sick or at an important committee meeting or 
otherwise engaged upon important public business. And even 
then I usually made a pair agreement with a Republican 
whereby neither of us cast a vote, which amounts to the same 
thing as if we had both voted. 

Congress has been in session almost continuously since I have 
been a Member, and I have given faithful and constant atten- 
tion to the public business. 

PENSIONS. 


The false circular above referred to is but a sample of the 
great mass of misrepresentation being poured into the pubXc 
ear against me while I am absent from the district at my post 
of duty. Another charge made against me is that I have made 
no effort to reduce the pension graft, as I promised to do in my 
campaign for election, This charge against me is utterly false 
in word and in spirit. I have labored dilligently to stop the 
pension graft, and the press throughout the country have 
praised my work. From a long list I select the following news- 
papers that have commended my work against the pension graft: 

The Baltimore Sun, the Indianapolis News, the Houston Post, Char- 
lotte Observer, Mobile Register, New York World, Abilene Reporter, 
Beaumont Enterprise, Louisville Courier-Journal, Nashville Banner, 
Washington Pathiinder, State Topics, Tyler Courier-Times, the Chicago 
Post. New York Times, Fort Worth Record, Oklahoma News, Leslie's 
Weekly, Nashville Tennessean, the Houston Chronicle, the New York 
Sun, and many others. 

One of these newspapers was edited at the time by Henry Wat- 
terson, the great Democratic lender; another was edited by 
Josephus Daniels, the present Secretary of the Navy. They were 
simply giving praise to a faithful public man for duty well 
performed. My opponent is simply trying to pick flaws in order 


to get an office. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
This opponent says in this false and unfair literature that in 


1913 Congress wasted money on needless public buildings. 
Senator Monnts SHEPPARD, who was formerly a Member of the 
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House, was chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
and this public-building bill was prepared under Morris SHEP- 
PARD’S direction. The bill passed the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Senate, was signed by the President, and 
became the law. 

In the second Texas district, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, there have been constructed the following public build- 
ings: The Federal building at Beaumont, secured by Hon. S. B. 
Cooper. Beaumont is a city of over 30,000 population, has a 
Federal court, and Mr. Cooper did a great service in securing 
the appropriation. The public building at Port Arthur was also 
secured by Mr. Cooper and does him credit. Port Arthur is one 
of the largest ports in the United States, is a port of entry, and 
n city of nearly 20,000 people. I secured the public building at 
Marshall, a city of more than 15,000 people, where postal 
facilities were sudly needed by the Government and the people. 
I secured an appropriation for a building at Nacogdoches, where 
a public building is soon to be erected. The site at Orange was 
secured by me, and Senator SHEPPARD secured the appropriation 
for the building. Nacegdoches is a large and important city, 
and Orange is coming forward as an important deep-water port. 
This politician who is running against me will not say that 
these improvements should not be made, but he shrewdly points 
to the building at Anderson, S. C., Chickasha, Ala., Kalispell, 
Mont., and says they should not have been constructed. He 
does not state the facts as to these buildings. He merely read 
the Republican criticism of a Democratic measure and repeats 
it without investigation. If what he says had been true Morris 
Suepparp would not have sanctioned this bill, as chairman of 
the committee, and a Democratic House of Representatives 
would not have passed it. Iam endeavoring to secure an appro- 
priation to erect a public building at Lufkin and at Jackson- 
ville, and the attack of this politician shall not prevent me from 
carrying on the work. 

THE NAVAL BILL OF 1914. 

In the effort of this candidate to pick flaws in my record, he 
criticizes me for voting against two battleships and in favor of 
one, in 1914. He conceals the fact that President Wilson and 
practically the entire Democratic Party were against the two- 
battleship proposition. Oscar UNpERwoop was the Democratic 
leader in the House, and spokesman for the administration. 
Unperwoop led the fight against two battleships and in favor 
of one. I am proud of the vote I cast then, and when the 
European war is over and sanity comes again to our country, 
we will quit building these $20,000,000 battleships, which hide 
from $300,000 submarines and lie rotting behind the guns of 
harbors, impotent monuments.of colossal waste and taxation, 

THE SHIT-PURCHASE BILL, 

He says I voted against the ship-purchase bill last year. 
Yes; I voted against the bill last year, because it carried a pro- 
vision for permanent Government operation, The proponents of 
the bill cut that objectionable feature out of the bill this year, 
and I voted for if. 

THE WAR-RISK BILL, 


He says I was recorded as “ not voting” on the war-risk bill. 
I was not present when the vote was taken. I was absent on 
neeount of sickness. There was practically no opposition to 
the bill, and the Democratic leader assured me that my vote 
was not needed to pass the bill. If I had been present, I would 
have voted for the bill, 

After having circularized the district with the false state- 
ment that I was present and not voting,” this candidate made a 
speech, in which he said, It is Dres’s habit to sit mute and not 
vote on these big questions.” No greater injustice was ever 
done a public man than that. I do not recall having ever de- 
clined to vote upon any question in Congress. I have always 
voted my convictions and spoken them. 

PARCEL POST. 

This candidate tries to leave the impression, although he does 
not say so directly, that I have opposed the parcel-post system. 
Why, I have advocated parcel post ever since I was a boy, and 
always voted for it and never against it. There are thousands 
of men in east Texas who heard me preaching the parcel-post 
system more than 25 years ago. There was never such a law 
in the United States until I came to Congress, and I did my full 
share to make the system what it is. 

In every instance where this man says I was “ present and 
did not vote” he speaks an untruth, and the records of Con- 
gress show it. I have endured this wholesale misrepresentation 
silently, in the hope that a sense of decency and fairness would 
return to those who thus falsely and unfairly assail me. But, 
despairing of fair treatment at the hands of these assailants, 
I shall henceforward bludgeon them with the truth when they 
assault me with misrepresentation. 


POSTMASTER APPOINTMENTS, 


This candidate says I appointed my cousin postmaster at 
Port Arthur, Tex. That is absolutely untrue. I recommended 
J. H. Washburne for postmaster at Port Arthur and the Presi- 
dent appointed him. He is not related to me in any way, directly 
or indirectly. There are several hundred postmasters in the 
second district, and none of them are related to me except Jack 
Dies, postmaster at Beaumont, who is my brother. He is a 
„ and a good brother, too, and I am glad he has 

e job. 

SAYS I HAVE DONE NOTHING. 

This candidate says that I have done nothing as a Congress- 
man. I suppose he means that I have not gone out single- 
handed and passed any laws. He seems to overlook the fact 
that there are 430 other Congressmen and that they have to be 
consulted about lawmaking. And then there is the Senate of the 
United States, which must pass on every bill before it becomes 
a law. And, finally, the President must sign it. I have helped 
to pass a good many laws. Here are some good laws that I have 
voted for and that are now the law: 

The graduated income-tax law, which is a tax upon wealth, 
and not consumption. 

The tariff bill, which reduced the tax upon consumption. 

The election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. 

The anti-injunction bill, which regulates the granting of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 

The bill to grant jury trials in indirect-contempt proceedings 
growing out of labor disputes. 

The present banking and currency system, which makes panics 
impossible. 

The Parcel Post System, which makes express company rob- 
bery no longer possible and gives the farmer a better chance. 

The antitrust laws, that regulate big business, and make it no 
longer safe for any man to laugh the law in the face, no matter 
how rich and powerful he is. 

The eight-hour day for workingmen in Government works. 

The law prohibiting certain gambling contracts in cotton fu- 
tures. 

The above is a partial list of laws I have helped to pass, 
given from memory. y 

The following are some of the good laws which I have helped 
to pass, but which await the sanction of the Senate and the 
President before becoming law: 

The good-roads bill. 

The rural-credits bill. 

The immigration bill. 

This last bill passed the House at the present session by a 
larger vote than ever before, and I feel hopeful that it will soon 
become the law. 

The candidate against me has sought to arouse prejudice in 
his favor by saying that I spoke disrespecifully of President 
Wilson. There is not one word of truth in it. This candidate 
for office may justify his conscience in the unkind, untrue, and 
disrespectful statements he is making about his Congressman, 
but I am too good an American ever to speak disrespectfully, 
much less falsely, about my President. The statement that I 
referred to the President’s speech as idiotic is untrue, 

My constituents know that I do not agree with the President 
on the nonpartisan question of preparedness. I have dealt 
fairly with those I represent by telling them candidly of this 
difference. I now state candidly that the Army bill which has 
just passed the House and Senate is larger than I wanted it to 
be. I voted for the Army bill because I was unwilling to vote 
against any legislation at all upon the subject, and the Hay bill 
was the best compromise we could get. We succeeded in elimi- 
nating the continental army plan for 500,000 men, and instead 
gave additional encouragement to the State Militia. ‘The esti- 
mates for the standing army for next year are for 105,000 men, 
which is but little more than the present size of the Army. The 
increases under the new bill are to be raised, if ever, in five 
annual installments, and as there are now practically 20,000 
vacancies in the Army the probability is that no part of the 
authorized increases can ever be raised in time of peace. The 
appropriation for the Army will be much larger than before, 
but that will be for reserve materia! to be kept on hand against 
an emergency. 

As to the Navy bill, which has not yet passed, I feel hopeful 
that we can cut out the five-year feature of the program, so 
that when the war in Europe is over and peace once ngain 
blesses the earth the taxpayers will not have enormous five-year 
contracts hanging around their necks for needless armaments. 
Both the Army and the Navy bills will be larger than are 
necessary, in my judgment, but all legislation is and must be 
the result of compromise. The President, the Senate, and the 
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House of Representatives embrace 524 men, each with a sworn 
duty to perforin, and it is inevitable that no one man of that 
number can have laws made to suit his own individual ideas. 

I do not want any man to be deceived as to how I stand on 
this great question. I am opposed to a large standing army in 
time of peace. I am opposed to a colossal Navy. Iam in favor 
of adequate national defense. My speech delivered in Congress 
January 28, 1916, and the speeches. since made by me in the 
district express my views upon this question. I have had no 
occasion to change my mind since then and have not done so. 
The European war will in all human probability be over before 
frost of this year. It will leave the peoples of Europe in pov- 
erty and woe, s veritable charnel house and shambles. It will 
then be apparent to every intelligeht man who has no ax to 
grind that our fears were unfounded. In the meantime I shall 
exert my utmost power to prevent this Republic from becoming 
committed to the principle of militarism, that body of death, in 
the embrace of which liberty, fraternity, and equality have ever 
perished, and will unto the end of time. 


Administration Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, the failure of the ma- 
jority party to keep a quorum in attendance during the diseus- 
sion of the administration shipping bill by the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union enabled the minority 
party, by a decisive majority, to vote out section 5 of the bill. 

The majority, by calling for a separate’ vote on this amend- 
ment when the bill came up for final passage in the House, suc- 
ceeded in reinstating section 5, which I consider was a very 
unfortunate thing for the country. I think it was also unfortu- 
nate that the voting of the section out of the bill in the com- 
mittee prevented my offering the following amendment to the 
bill, and it is likewise to be commiserated that under our rules 
there was no opportunity to offer the amendment to the section 
after it was reinstated by the House: 

Amendment offered by Mr. La Fottertn: Page 6. line 3, at the end 
of section 5, after the word “ pu insert Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed as conferring on the shipping 
board any power or authority to lease or purchase any of the interned 
ships of any belligerent nation interned in this coun or elsewhere. 
The exercise of such authority is hereby expressly prohibited.” 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri, the chairman of 
the committee having this bill in charge [Mr. ALEXANDER], in 
response to a question propounded by the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Fess], “Do you intend to buy the interned ships?“ an- 
swered “No.” The gentleman from Ohio very pertinently re- 
torted in part, “ Many of the advocates of this bill are expecting 
to do so.” 

Mr. Speaker, when the Government shipping bill was under 
consideration by the Sixty-third Congress the question of where 
the United States Government was going to buy ships was dis- 
cussed pro and con. It was pointed out that all of the tonnage 
of the world was fully engaged with the exception of the ton- 
nage belonging to citizens of belligerent nations interned in the 
ports of neutral countries, and it was claimed that the purchas- 
ing of interned vessels would doubtless lead to complications 
involving our good faith and neutrality. 

If the Government purchased vessels other than these interned 
vessels, it added nothing to the freighting tonnage of the world 
and could not hope to relieve the freight congestion; further- 
more, the Government could only buy tonnage at enormously 
inflated prices. 

It was openly charged that the shipping bill of the last Con- 
gress was not born of patriotism, but, on the contrary, was of 
entirely different parentage. It was claimed that under the 
guise of public expediency and need an attempt was being made 
to pay for past favors and to further the interests of certain 
citizens and others by the purchase of a lot of interned ships in 
which they were financially interested. 

These charges and claims were not complimentary at all to 
the chief sponsor for the legislation, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. McAdoo, and the good faith of this administration was 
seriously impugned. 

Mr. Speaker, unless it is made impossible under this bill for 
the negotiating for any of the interned freighters by the ship- 
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ping board. it leaves this bill subject to the same imputations 
that were made against the bill introduced in the last Congress, 
and leaves an element of danger, and gives cause for apprehen- 
3 the country that, in my judgment, should be 
avoided. 

The committee should have made the leasing or purchasing of 
interned vessels prohibitive, nnd I trust that a provisior of that 
kind will be inserted at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. Speaker, without gcing into the question of the wisdom 
ož Government ownership, I desire to say that as a straight 
business proposition, and, the application of the greatest ele- 
ment in the success and control of the world, common sense, L 
am opposed to the Government going into this venture at this 
time. If the Government could have obtained control of a 
large volume of tonnage at the outbreak of the European war 
and let contracts for the building of additional tonnage at that 
time, it would have, no doubt, been a paying investment for the 
country; but to go into it at this time is, in my judgment, the 
height of folly. Vessels can neither be built nor bought within 
the bounds of reason. It would cost probably 500 per cent more 
at this time than at the outbreak of the war. Then there were 
but 68 vessels building in the shipyards of the United States; 
now there are some 386, and the Government could not procure 
a contract to have any vessels built and delivered short of two 
years, and in all probability by that time the European war 
will be over. Immediately the immense tonnage engaged in the 
transport of treops and war supplies will be available for com- 
mercial carrying; the European countries engaged in war, with 
the possible exception of England, will have but little to ship 
abroad for some time after the close of the war, and the neutral 
eountries of Europe contiguous to the now belligerent countries 
will be called upon to supply much of their manufactures and 
production for use in the rehabilitation of the devastated and 
depleted territory. Naturally, they will not have as great need 
for ocean tonnage as before the war. In my judgment. when 


| the thousands of vessels now in course of construction and under 


eontract for future coustruction in the shipyards of the world 
are placed in commission, and those engaged in the service of 
the belligerent nations are released, there will be the cheapest 
tonnage and the greatest supply of shipping for carrying eur 
products that this country has had in all of its existence. I am 
constrained to believe that by the time this administration ship- 
ping bill can get into full operation there will be no earthly 
need for it, and the Government had much better save the fifty 
to one hundred millions of dollars that will be frittered away. 
For the reasons stated, I can not support this mensure, 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the longz-drawn-out struggle 
a little over a year ago in the United States Senate over a 
similar shipping bill attracted the general attention of the 
country. However, as on all similar occasions when partisan- 
ship is brought into play in the discussion of economic questions, 
the issues involved have been rendered obscure and men have 
taken sides, for or against the shipping bill, largely because of 
the fact that they are either for or against the present adminis- 
tration. a 

With the desire to clear away some of the misunderstanding 
existing and with no intent to inject any element of partisan- 
ship into what, in my opinion, is a purely economic question, I 
propose to briefly set forth the arguments that were put for- 
ward in the United States Senate by those who favored or 
opposed the measure. 

The first objection made was that there was no necessity for 
such legislation, and that ocean-going vessels in plenty can be 
found to care for all of our foreign trade. 

This was answered by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
when he showed just exactly the congestion existing at the 
various seaports, The increase in ocean freight rates for De- 
cember, as compared with July, 1914, was 141 per cent. and this 
proportionate rate increased for some time during 1915, and at 
this rate the total increase in a 12-month period would amount 
to the enormous sum of $311,864.400. 
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In many instances the rates are now absolutely prohibitive, 
and in the case of our South American trade—a field which 
offers to us the most wonderful opportunities at the present 
time when the Panama Canal affords easy access and when the 
nations which formerly largely supplied these markets are now 
entirely out of the field—we are absolutely helpless. Ship- 
ping lines have been discontinued and contracts have been 
broken in order that the vessels may be used in the more profit- 
able business of transporting goods to the nations now at war. 

It is now said that private enterprise can be depended upon 
to meet our needs and that it is unnecessary for the Government 
to enter the field. 

To this objection the history of the past 50 years furnishes 
an ample answer. The need for the transportation of our goods 
has existed, but despite all that our American shipping has al- 
most become extinct, as far as foreign business is concerned. 
I have not the time to go into the cause for this, which many 
of you fully understand, but we all realize the condition existing 
and know that we have nothing to hope for from private invest- 
ment. 

Now come the opponents of the shipping bill and say that the 
only remedy lies in the subsidizing of shipping owned by Amer- 
ican citizens, 

The American people have shown repeatedly that they are 
utterly opposed to subsidies. They will not tolerate being taxed 
in order to insure profits to any favored class. They realize 
that it is an economic fallacy to claim that they can get relief 
through taxation which would inure to the benefit of the few 
and at the cost of the many. Relief through subsidies is not to 
be expected, and the proposition would meet with condemnation. 
And the opposition in this House knows full well that a measure 
providing a subsidy could not be passed. 

Another objection urged is that it is socialistic for the Govern- 
ment to enter upon an experiment of Government ownership. 

Granting this, and yet it is not an objection. Goverment is 
created and maintained for the well-being of all of the people 
of a country, and its functions can not be so circumscribed 
that it can not undertake and carry out any plan needed for 
the protection of its citizenship. The functions of the Post Office 
Department are socialistic, for it is a Government-owned and 
managed monopoly, and yet no one to whom the word “ social- 
ism” is obnoxious would ask us to go out of the business. 

It is further urged that for the Government to buy forcign 
ships or to engage in the carrying trade would endanger the 
peace of this Nation. 

And to this answer is made that it would have absolutely 
the contrary effect. The Government is naturally so scrupulous 
in maintaining neutrality and in living strictly within the let- 
ter and spirit of international Jaw that the right to purchase any 
vessel would be accurately determined before the act was ac- 
complished. 

Furthermore, a Government-owned vessel would not under 
any circumstances carry contraband of war, and the shippers 
of legitimate commerce would have the assurance that their 
goods would be carried in Government ships without delay and 
without interference. 

Getting to the basis of the objections, we find two powerful 
factors united for a common purpose—defeat of the attempt to 
enlarge our facilities for foreign commerce by governmental 
activity. One of these factors is the combine of shipping in- 
terests, which will be satisfied with nothing less tan the pay- 
ment to them of subsidies. The other factor is the shipbuilders 
of America, who to a man are opposed to the purchase of any 
vessel which they do not build. These men are interested more 
in personal profit than they are in the building up of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine; and if I had the time I could demonstrate 
to you from the record how they have before this permitted 
greed to control them in dealing with really national questions. 

This combination of interests controls great commercial bodies 
in this country. It is dominated by exactly the same small group 
of men who compose the Money Trust, and it controls a large 
section of the press of this country. By means of its subsidized 
press and its controlled commercial bodies it is trying to manu- 
facture sentiment against the legislation proposed, but to remedy 
existing evils the only remedy it offers is a direct subsidy. 

The world asks for our goods, and it is willing to pay for 
them. 

We have no merchant marine to carry our American products 
of farm and factory. 

We have the opportunity now to build up a magnificent for- 
eign trade, and thus insure for the future steady employment 
to all American workingmen. 

The shipping bill would put the Government into the field to 
do for the people that which they can not do for themselves, 
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Between insuring profits to magnates by direct subsidies and 
permitting them to make rates deterrent to commerce or in- 
jurious to the producer and consumer, or to let the Govern- 
ment do the work needed, and thus insure fair charges and 
equality of service, which plan do you favor? | tiub 

The time to act is now, when the opportunity presents itself. 
The Government would give assurance to the American industrial 
world that they would have relief, and that ships would be run 
as needed and not be taken from a useful and important field: ` 
to earn temporary additional profits. è 


Monument at Gainesville, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrrvan] on March 31, 1916, intro- 
duced in this House a bill (No. 14030), which reads as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 14030) to erect a monument at Gainesville, Tex. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated 
fer the purpose of acquiring a site and erecting a monument at Gaines- 
ville, Tex., to the memory of the 42 loyal citizens of the United States 
who, without trial or process of law, and without having been con- 
victed of any crime. were barbarously put to death by mobs and pre- 
a military authorities at Gainesville, Tex., in the month of October, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill alleges, first, that the men hanged were 
convicted without trial or process of law. The facts are (as I 
will show in this speech) that these men were tried and convicted 
by a jury under military law for treason and murder. Many 
witnesses were called and testified before the jury that found 
them guilty. 

Second, The bill alleges that they were not convicted of any 
crime. In reply to that, I will show that the facts are that they 
not only were convicted of the crime of murdering Col. Young 
and a Mr. Dixon, but also of treason to their country, and that 
many of them admitted their guilt before the jury trying them. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 6, LLI- 
yan] by introducing the above bill to erect a monument to the 
men hanged at Gainesville has offered a gratuitous insult to the 
citizens of Cooke County. There is possibly not one man in a 
thousand now living in that county that had anything whatever 
to do with the hanging of these men. Why all these persons 
should now be insulted for what a few persons may have done 
in Gainesville 54 years ago is wholly beyond my comprehension. 
It is clearly shown by the evidence I shall quote in these re- 
marks that these men acted only in their own necessary self- 
defense and in defense of their country against the threatened 
invasion from Kansas. Many of the men Hanged admitted their 
guilt, and one of them, a Mr. Field, according to the sworn state- 
ment of Mr. Parr, hereafter quoted, when about to be hanged, 
said “ that the citizens of Cooke County would not be doing their 
duty if they did not hang every man that belonged to that so- 
ciety.” He further said that “ we all took an oath to kill every 
man, woman, and child when the society was sufficiently strong, 
take their property and cross Red River and there be met by a 
regiment of northern soldiers.” x 

Mr. Speaker, the gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
VAN] in his speech says, “ Some of them banded themselves to- 
gether to prevent their being drafted into the Confederate Army.” 
There is not one scintilla of proof to sustain this statement either 
in Dr. Barrett's book or Mr. Cates’s history or in any of the 
letters I have received. 

Mr. GALLIYAN again says that they—the men hanzed—did not 
kill anyone. Dr. Barrett says in the very book that Mr. Garr 
VAN quotes from: 


Col. William Young (whom some of the clan killed about 10 days 
afterwards, which will come up in its proper place) said to the man 
making the confession, “Since you and some others who are mem- 
bers of this clan have lived near me I have been very kind to you all. 
What was to become of me and my property, for I did not have your 
sign, ssword, and grip? The man looked at Col. Young for a few 
seconds and then d. “I often thought of you and intended to give 


you the sign, password, and grip before the uprising, that you might 
save your person and property.” 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Barrett, further on in his book, says that 
“Col. Young and Dixon were killed by this band”; and in this 
connection he says, “If Col. Young had not been killed this 
hanging might have stopped.” 


+ 
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Mr. Speaker, I will say that it must be presumed that Mr. 
GALLIVAN read all of Dr. Barrett’s statements and that he knew 
that Col. Young and Mr. Dixon were killed by this clan. Why 
does he state that this clan killed no one? The only answer is 
that he had deliberately made up his mind to injure and slander 
the good people of Cooke County, the State of Texas, and the 
South for his own political advancement. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
VAN] only quoted such parts of Dr. Barrett’s book as suited his 
malicious purposes, as I will now show by quoting from Dr. Bar- 
rett’s book, The last part of the first chapter, pages 1 and 2, sets 
forth clearly why these men were hanged. The paragraph is 
headed in large type: 

TIOW THE ORGANIZATION WAS FOUND OUT. 


The mail carrier who carried the mail from Gainesville south was 
staying all night at a hotel in Gainesville, and a man who was a mem- 
ber of the organization was there also. his man was 5 
under the influence of Hquor. This man told the mail carrier enoug 
about this organization to attract his curiosity and his suspicion, so he 
asked a number of questions about it; the intoxicated man told him to 
go to a certain man and that man would initiate him and tell him all 
about it. The mail carrier said nothing about what he had heard, but 
started south with the mail next morning. By the time he had got 
into Denton County he had thought so much of the strange, mysterious 
affair that he came to the settled conclusion that there was somethin; 
ver dangerous to the community on band and the people unappri 
and unprepared for it; that it might come upon them at the midnight 
hour, with all the horrors of a savage massacre; and he was not far 
wrong, as the uel will prove, by the confession of the members of the 
organization, which I am approaching in my history. 

This mail carrier came to the conclusion that he would inform the 
military authority of what he had heard at Gainesville, and did so 
through a military officer, who gave information to the military at 
Gainesville, as that was headquarters of this division of the military. 

When this mail carrier came back to Gainesville the military ques- 
tioned him, and after learning all they could from him he was sent 
to be initiated. He went and took the oath of secrecy, and took what 
will be known in this history as the first de, , though members of 
this A eg pe did not so call it. After ta ing this first degree he 
9 if he would take anotner oath he would be informed of the 
whole thing. 
to the military, there being nothing in this first degree to make a fuss 
about, the anxiety was great to know what was in what I shall call 
the second degree. 

The military selected a man who had been connected with the Con- 
federate Army to go and be carr.ed clear through, if the road was 
8 ig through, and a better man for this business would be hard 
to find. 

This man went to the initiator and wormed himself into his favor 
about in this way—lI heard him tell it more than once: He spoke of 
having been connected with the Confederate Army in a manner which 
was well calculated to convey the idea that he was not sound in the 


ith. 

This caused the initiator to ask him how he was pleased with the 
condition of things. The man seeking to be initiated answered, Not 
very well,” and remarked, “If you had been where I have been and 
seen and heard what I have, you would not be pleased yourself.’ This 
was a precious morsel for the initlator; he bent forward with a smile, 
and was in this way thrown completely off of his guard. And the 
organization about which I am writing was named, and the man wish- 
ing to be initiated not only nibbled at it but he bít heavy, swallowing 
the hook, bait, and all. o he took both degrees, saying it was the 
T best thing for the time. 

he man that was initiated asked the initiator to give him the 
names of some of the members that he might know who to 3 
and he got quite a number of names. This man then asked the initiator 
to initiate another man, but he objected, saying that the man was a 
strong southern man. lle was,” said the other, but I have worked 
on him, and he is all right now.” So the agreement was that the 
other man was to be initiated next day. They met next day, and the 
man was put through. The two men questioned the initiator till 
they found out much of the intentions of the members of the organiza- 
tion, but not all, for those leaders generally kept some of the most 
objectionable things back till they proved a man. But these men 
found out enough to know that if this thing was carried out it would 
devastate the 1 

Don't be surpri of the strength of the language at the conclu- 
sion of the above sentence, for the truth must come, and when you 
hear you will say the language was not stronger than the case demands. 

The next in Sn be done was for these men to report to the military 
at Gainesville. he men lived near each other, but in going to report 
at Gainesville they went different routes. This was done to guard 
against suspicion. I tell you they were old ones, 

When they met in Gainesvilte they went to the headquarters of the 
military, where counselors met. I do not know how many composed 
that counsel, but they formed their plans well. 


Mr. Speaker, I have quoted all of the language used by the 
doctor on that subject. I next quote from the paragraph 
headed “ How they were sworn to secrecy” by the organization 
of the treasonable conspiracy which is told, beginning on pa: 
6 and ending on page 7 of Dr. Barrett’s book, and is as follows: 


They told them that if they would take the oath of secrecy they 
would give the sign, password, and grip. 

If the individuals agreed to take the oath, after taking it they were 
told when they met up with a man, the situation admitted, to pass 
the fingers of the right hand slowly over the right ear. The answer for 
this was for the man to pass the finger of the left band slowly over 
the left ear; but to guard against all mistakes, when they approached 
a man and gave him the sign, he was to be asked where he got his 
horse or any article about him, If he said in Arizona, he was all right 
and could be approached. 

The grip to distinguish in a crowd or in the dark consisted in the 
common shake of the hand, with the end of the forefinger pressing 
tolerably hard on the side of the wrist. 


But he refused to go any further, and when he reported 


| going to St. Louis on business. 


They sometimes gave this sign, password, and grip to their frfends, 
telli them that if there was any 1 to give them and they 
would save themselves and property, telling nothing more. 

They also stated that this organization existed in both northern and 
southern armies, and if they became sufficiently numerous they would 
ae the fighting and restore the Constitution and Union.. 

ere It is proper to state all of this was not told to all of the men, 
but all of this came up in the various confessions. : 

This constituted what I shall call the first degree, though they did 
not so call it. When 5 A got through with this first degree the 
would tell the man that if he would take another oath they would tell 
him all they intended to do if he consented. They swore him to secrecy 


and to do all he could for the North, and to do all he could against 


the South, to reinstate the Constitution, and go to the relief of an 
member who should be arrested, and if a member betrayed them an 
their secrets they were to kill him if they had to follow him to the end 
of the earth, and no death was too bad for him to die, If he did not 
flinch, they then told the plan. They told the favored few all their 
plans, but to the great mass they only told part of their plans, all being 
sworn to obey their leaders. 

‘The Confederate Government had a large amount of ammunition at 
Sherman, which was guarded day and night. Cooke County had about 
400 pounds of powder and other ammunition to suit it. 

Their plans were to rise in the night, take all the ammunition at 
Sherman and Gainesville, and throw the country without ammunition 
prey soe 1585 Baste and — 155 n a no man's person 

s to be respec unless he ha eir sign, password, and 
guip. This and other things will appear when I couse ts speak particu- 
rly of the confessions, 


Immediately following the language last above quoted, Dr. 
pare prints in large type “Their confessions.” It is as fol- 
ows: 

— THEIR CONFESSIONS, 


There were a few who seemed to know nothing but what was in the 
first degree. But an overwhelming majority confessed that they knew 
of this uprising in the night and ge Spe ammunition, as before 
stated. most confessed that they d a monthly mall to the 
Kansas jayhawkers, and these Kansas jayhawkers hat 
come to their assistance as soon as it rained there, having been a :ong 
dry spell. They said one of their clan was at that time in a two-horse 
wagon to carry and bring the monthly mail, giving out that he was 

This man was arrested on his way 

ome. They said some of the men who ed the ammunition at 

Sherman belonged to their clan, and they had been down there and got 

a supply of ammunition. Here I will state that these men had more 

ammunition and guns in better order than any men in the country, ana 
some of them slept with their guns under their pillows. 

But to return. These men when asked what they intended to do if 
they took the ammunition and failed to take the country and hold it 
that they intended to take all they could carry with them and 
blow, the balance up, and retreat anybody to Gen. Blount’s division of 
the Northern Army. One man, after making all the confession about 
rising in the night, taking the powder, taking the country, and holding 
it, and in case of failure, retreating to Gen. Blount’s division of the 
Northern Army, wound up by saying that when that uprising took piace, 
no man, person, or property would be respected íf he did not have their 
„ and y . 

en he had concluded this fearful statement Col. Willlam Young— 
whom some of the clan killed about 10 days afterwards, which will 
come up in its proper place—said to the man, Since you and some 
others who are members of this clan have lived near me I have been 
very kind to you all. What was to become of me and my property, for 
I did not have your sign, password, and 1285 The man looked at 
Col. Young for a few seconds and then said, “ Colonel, I often thought 
of you intended to pre you the sign, password, and grip before the 
uprising that you might save your person and property.” But he 
failed to do so, for the first night to rise had already passed, the 
heaviest rain I ever saw fall fell the evening before, and that night, as 
I shall state when I arrive at that point in my history, 

I must give some more confessions. One or two men, after making 
the confessions named in my history, in place of saying as many had 
done that no man's person or property would be respected who did not 
have their sign, password, and grip—which was the usual expression— 
said when that uprising took place men, women, and children of the 
secession were to be killed and the property taken and kept. 

I was informed by two reliable men that one man said under the gal- 
lows (I would not see the hanging) that he was glad this thing had 
been found out, for if the designs of the clan had been carried out it 
would have ruined the country, for the intention was to murder men, 
women, and children of the secession party and take the property. and 
he did not want his children raised up under the state of things that 
this course would bring about. One of my informers told me he wrote 
this confession down at the time it was made. 

y this time we see what the expression that no man's person or 
property was to be wos ERAT who did not have their sign, password, and 
grip. meant, particularly with the leaders. 

ght here candor and faithfulness as 2 historian compels me to state 
that I am fully and completely satisfied that many of those who were 
duped, im on, and got into this organization never would have 
gone into this clan if they had known the dark and bloody intentions of 
the leaders. 

But these men were sworn to obey their leaders if the uprising had 
taken place. These men would haye been with the clan and the dark 
designs would have been carried out. Men, women, and children would 
have been killed, and every man in the crowd would have been com- 
mitted; if they then left the uprisers they would be killed, and their 
only chance to escape death would haye been to stay with those men. 
Here I will state about one-fourth of these men claimed to be southern 
men. 

Inasmuch as I have often alluded to uprising in the night, the night 
having and no move having been made, I will here give an 
account of that night. It was at the breaking up of one of those lon 
dry spells which is not uncommon in Texas. I had been sendin medi 
cine to a case of sickness several days, and about 12 o'clock the man 
whose wife was sick came after me, requesting me to go prepared to 
stay all night, which I did. It had commenced raining, and by the time 
we got to the man’s house, a distance of about 5 miles, it was raining 
very hard and continued to rain until about 10 o'clock next day. This 
was the hardest rain I ever saw fall. This man was one of the clan, 


promised to . 


‘ 
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We learned in the jury room that this night was the night 9 
for the rising, and this t and merciful rain, doubtless sent oh 
mercy, came to frustrate the wicked and abominable designs. ‘his 
night passa before there were any arrests made or anything known of 
the e: ce of the organization by the great mass of the people, who 
were totally unprepared for it. 

Here the mind will naturally try to conjecture what the conse- 

uences would have been if the rising had taken place that — — 

ow many families would have been made desolate. What wailing 
and lamentation would have gone up that night. How many who lay 
down that night with a fee of security would bave been roused 
from their sweet stumberx and, before they were fully apprised of their 
danger, would have been passed into the long sleep of death from 
which there is no waking till Gabriel shall give that loud, long, and 
shrill blast which shall reach the great charnal house of death and 
rouse the nations underground, 

Some may conclude the picture is too highly drawn; but no man 
can tell what will take place in the bloodthirsty spirit of war rising to 
boiling heat. Those men would no doubt have fought a dreadful fight, 
knowing, as they would have known, that their lives depended on suc- 
cess or a safe retreat. They would have known that no quarters 
would be given. Some will egy Pee they belong to that clan and the, 
never heard of their horrible intentions. You not have heard it, 
for I am satisfied there were a good many of the c who never heard 
of all these fg and bad no intention of killing women and children, 
but knew of the intention to get pees of the ammunition, take 
the country and hold it, and that should mean nothing but fight, which 
wes proven the first night after the first arrest by those armed men 
wanting to be led to relieve their friends: and, to cap the climax, the 
members of the clan confessed that they intended to do these things 
or they would not have teld a falsehood which was so much against 
themselves. 

Here I must record a case which occurred when one of the clan was 
initiating a man: He took the first oath and the first degree, and 
called for the second de, . The initiator went on to tell him that 
he must take an oath to do all he could for the North and all he 
could against the South; be was to endeavor to reinstate the Consti- 
tution and Union and kill any member who should betray them. Some- 
where along here the man o was being initiated got so mad that he 
broke loose from the man who was initiating him and cursed him all 
ever, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. and came 
very near patting it in, and ra had a big blowup. and before they 
parted the mnitiator told bim If told he would be killed. 

While arresting, a squad of men surrounded a house in which there 
were two men and their wives. The men were supposed to be mem- 
bers of the clan. They ordered a light to be raised in the house, 
which the inmates refused to do. The squad of men were afraid to 
go into the house and the men inside refused to come out and sur- 
render. While the squad of men were maneuvering to arrest the men 
in the house, there being two doors to the house, each of the men 
on the inside pu* a feather bed on his back and ran out at the door, 
and the squad of men shot at them as they ran. I never learn 
whether they wounded them or not, for both the men made their 
escape and were not arrested afterwards. 

I concluded that I ought to give the whole designs of this clan, as 
they acknowledged themselves. before giving any of the doings of the 
jury, that the readers might have the whole thing before them and be 
more able to form conelusions. I suppose no one will now in- 
dorse or justify the designs and intentions of these men, as acknowl- 
edged by themselves. The only thing to decide is whether or not they 
ought to have been hung. 

In coming to a conclusion in reference to this thing, it would be 
well to take into consideration that a dreadful war was going on, and 
like all feads it brought about an excitement well calculated to impair 
the ethrope reason, and cause men to do things that in after 
life, when the excitement has passed away, they will greatly regret. 


Mr. Speaker, to ilustrate plainly the truth of this painful 
and almost forgotten episede of the Civil War, and how the 
attack of the gentleman from Massachusetts is resented by these 
slandered citizens of Gainesville and Cooke County, I will here 
present for your consideration a letter from the mayor of that 
city (Mr. J. Z. Keel), which is as follows: 

GAINESVILLE, Tex., April 1, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS, : 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I received yonr telegram in regard to your sending me 

the Record. If pa mean the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Mr. GALLI- 
I have that before me. You ask me about the facts. 


the Confederate Army is entirely untrue. m 2 
thinking you bave not that book at band. I am sending you one—no- 


d carried out what they had 
intended to do it would bave been one of the bloodiest murders fn the 
country. Notice what Col. Young asked one of these men. GALLIVAN 
says: “Col. Young was killed by some one. and after that the rest of 
the men were taken out and hung.” But see what Barrett says: 
Col. Re! Be ape Dickson was killed by this clan.” GaLtivan picks out 


the parts that suits him and distorts the truth, Notice what Barrett 
says: “If Col. Young had not been killed. this hanging might bave 
stopped.” Since Dr. Barrett a minister of the gospel, he did not 


A was 
believe in hanging. But in every place he says these men were guilty 
and confessed to the fact that upon that night it rained was the night 
upon which they were to murder the women and children of every 
southern man. J am sending you this book, thinking you have not 
seen it, though it can be found in the library. Col. Young. Col. 
Borland, the men on that tury. were the best citizens of this country 


as he bas should not sit in the balls of Congress. I bope you will 
send this book back fo me as soon as you can. It is the only one we 
have in this country. I would like to tell GaLLtIvan that we never 
burned women at the stake for practicing witchcraft. 

Hoping this book wilt be bencficial to you, I am, 


Yours, very respectfully, J. Z. Kern. 


Mr. Speaker, I will next present the afidavit of Mr. B. J. 
Parr, who has lived in that part of the State near Gainesville 
for more than 50 years, and who was one of the men- guarding 
the prisoners when they were being tried and heard, and testi- 
fies to the confession of one of the men when on the gallows, 
I have known this witness—Parr—personally for 30 years, and 
I know of no man in that county that stands higher in the 
public estimation. A statement from Mr. Parr needs no verifi- 
cation among his acquaintances. His letter to me, however, is 
verified by his oath, and is as follows: 


BELLEVUs, X., April 1, 1918. 

Hon. JOHN II. STEPHENS. iata 

Dran FnIiexD: I see Hon. JAMES A. GALLIVAN has hopped on you 
and Texas (also Gainesville, the county seat of Cooke County): 1 
want yon to say to him he is talking about something he doesn't know 
anything about. I was one of the 3 to guard the first two men 
that was hung on that memorable elm tree on the creek then—on the 
east side of Gainesville then, but now in the heart of Gainesyille—and 
on the scaffold, just before Mr. Fields, with rope around his neck, was 
allowed to talk before he swung off said he was glad to make a state- 


ment. 

Said the citizens of Cooke County would not be do their du 
if they did not hang every man that belonged to the po he he a 
longed to; we all took an oath to kill every man, woman, and child 
when the society was sufficiently strong, take their property, and cross 
Red River. and there would be met by a regiment of northern soldiers, 
I think they were to be Kansans. Anyway, it was to be northern sol- 
diers. Martyrs; ye they would have been martyrs if they had have 
carried out their design. 

Bay, Jchn, I don’t know whether there is another man living that 
heard Fields make his statement. Write to Judge Bell at Gainesville. 

Your friend, as every, 
B. T. PARR. 


P. 8.—1 had been acquainted with Fields for some time before this 
trouble came up. Thought him a nice man. He stated on the gal- 
lows that he would have di the secret, but the penalty was 
death and he was afraid. Two men by the name of Chance joined 
them to see what they were going to do, and when they found out thelr 
intent, stayed with them long enough to get the most of their names. 
It was Nute Chance and an older brother; I don't remember his given 
name. You may have met with Nute. He lived in Wise County the 
last time I met him. I think be went west several years since; he 
helped to catch several horse thieves after the war. His brother went 
to Arkansas, and I learned he was a preacher. John, this is rather 
scattering, but you can put it together. I will swear to it before a 
notary public. 
Stare or Texas, County of Clay: 

On this day personally appeared before me the undersigned authority, 
a notary public in and for y County, Tex., B. T. Parr, who d 
and says that the statements made by him in the letter herewith. at- 
tached are true and correct. : 

Witness my hand at Bellevue, Tex., this, the Ist day of April, aa 6. 

. Parr. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this, the nat Oey we April, 1916. 
„ B. Moo 


Notary Public, Clay County.’ Tes. 
Mr. Speaker, I next present to this House a letter from Mr. 
F. W. Knight, highly corroborative of the other evidence above 
presented by me, showing the traitorous designs of the men 
hanged. It is as follows: 


Mr. Jonx H. STEPHENS, 


Dear Sin: I see in the Dallas News where you have been attacked in 
Congress concerning an Incident that occurred at Gainesville in 1862. 
I visited my wife’s uncle in Cooke County in 1873. He lived on the 
side of Red River Bluff, and kept the ferry about 6 or 7 miles north of 
Gainesville. He told the story to me in this ety Said there was 
about 750 Kansas Jayhawkers on their way to Cooke and Denton 
Counties, and expected to kill all of the old men and confiscate their 
property and take the young women. They had allies in Texas that 
would help them, and arrangements were made, and some of the allies 
had went so far as to black their door post so as to be recognized when 
the Jayhawkers got there. One of the Texas allies gave the thin 
away just three days before the time set for them to make the rai 
My wife's uncle, James Dunham, and bis right bower, Morg. Redman, 
were prominent ones In going into an investigation. The crowd took 
up and tried and convicted, as well as I remember, 49, and hanged them 
in Gainesville. Mr. Dunham told me that every one of the 49 pleaded 

flty to the charge. I was living In Ellis County, Tex.. at the time 
that 1 visited Cooke County. I moved to Young County, Tex., and 
KATIE Soar 27 years. I lived near 50 years in Texas after the Civil 

ar 


Respectfully. F. W. KNIGHT. 


Mr. Speaker, I next quote from a history of this event. written 
by Cliff D. Cates, of Wise County—now postmaster at Decatur— 
entitled “ Pioneer History of Wise County, Tex.” Chapter V 


of this book, page 130, is as follows: 


CHAPTER V. 
CONSPIRACY OF THE PEACE PARTY. 

Directly opposed to the peaceful trend of the times was the warlike 
occurrence of the summer of 18t2. This was an elaborate conspiracy 
having for its motive the overthrow of the Confederate authority in 
this section of the State, and progressively of the remainder of the 
State, should the designs have proved successful here at the place of 
their inception. 

The name of the organization through which the Confederacy was te 
be dealt this subtle blow was the Peace Party, and its constituent 
elements were made up of Union sympathizers and others who, ha 
loyalty for neither side, were dissatistied with the war. 

Where and when the plan of the conspiracy had its birth is not 
known, and in so far as can be learned there is no knowledge as to 
with whom the idea originated. The first wind got of it was in Cooke 
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County, the revelations having come through a citizen who was loyal 
to the Confederate cause. 

It appears that in a region some miles east of -Gainesville there 
dwelt a large colony of northern sympathizers, from among whom 
success was met in obtaining secret supporters to a plan which in 
general comprehended the reduction of this part of the State E 
tory to the coming of a large Federal force from Kansas, by whom the 
country would thenceforth be occupied. In detail the plan compre- 
hended the secret organization of forces and the gradual accretion of 
members against the day when sufficient strength and power would be 
evolved to enable the order to arise suddenly everywhere, capture the 
Confederate stores and forces, and by burning property and depriva- 
tion of arms and supplies, reduce the people to such a state of sub- 
jection as to render them powerless to resist the coming of the Federal 
Army, which was to complete the designs by marching in and taking 
general control. 

It was in the above-mentioned community that the step was taken 
that brought the movement to its calamitous termination. This came 
about as the result of efforts which were made to secure members to 
the traitorous order, and as a direct result of overtures which were 
made to Newton Chance, the Confederate loyalist above mentioned, to 
secure his membership. 

Chance gave no reply to the overtures, but as a loyal Confederate 
took the first opportunity to tell Gen. Hudson at Gainesville what he 
knew. By that official he was advised to feign an interest in the 
proceedings and after learning further details to return and report 
same. Chance did this, and Gen. Hudson, in possession of the ex 
ures, immediately began a crusade against the order which resulted 
in the trial, conviction, and subsequent hanging of 55 of the conspira- 
tors who had been proved guilty of leadership in a movement which 
was regarded as traitorous, in the highest degree, to the Confederate 
government, 


Mr. Speaker, the writer of this history is a member of one of 
the oldest and best known families in that part of Texas. He is 
n man of unquestioned integrity, and his statement of this mat- 
ter is entitled to the highest credit and is unimpeachable. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago Mr. SAMUEL H. MILLER, of Penn- 
sylvania, now a valuable and honored Republican Member of 
this House, in a speech on this floor, in speaking of the Civil 
War and the South and of the recent speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GALiivan] against myself and con- 
stituents, used the following true, beautiful, and patriotic lan- 
guage, viz: 

Some days ago, in the discussion of a bill reported 57 the Committee 
on Claims, a motion was brought before the House to dispense with the 
proof by the claimant of the loyalty of the owner of goods taken or 
destroyed during the Civil War at the time such goods were taken. 
During the diseussion the tragedy of the war was recalled, and, as I 
then and now believe, some uncharitable and unnecessary remarks were 
made concerning the attitude of the South at the time the war was in 
progress. 

A few days later a Member on the side of the House to the Speaker's 
right made some equally unnecessary, mistaken, and uncharitable re- 
marks about the attitude of the people residing at Gainesville, Tex.. in 
1802, in the thirteenth district, now represented by a gentleman | Mr. 
STEPHENS) whom I am glad and proud to call my friend. 

Prior to these occurrences I had formed and ofttimes expressed the 
hope that the day for raking over the embers of the Civil War ‘had 
passed. I confess that in the late sixties and early seventies, when 
engaged in the heat of a political campaign. I sometimes waved the 
ensanguined emblem, but I trust that time and age have softened the 
asperities of paota; and I can truthfully repeat the words of the sainted 
and Immortal Lincoln, “ With malice toward none and charity for all,” 
and take by the hand my friends who represent the thirteenth district 
in Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], the fifth of Georgia [Mr. Howanp], the 
third of Arkansas pe. TILLMAN] with the same feelings of friend- 
ship that I do my friend from the second of Illinois [Mr. Many}, of 
the second of New Hampshire Ar. Wason], and of the eighth [Mr. 
Watson], twenty-fourth [Mr. TEMPLE], twenty-ninth [Mr. PORTER], 
and thirty-second [Mr. BARCHFELD] of my own beloved Pennsylvania, 
and wish them each and all a fair journey through life and at the end 
a ‘crossing of the bar“ in joy and peace. 


Mr. Speaker, these noble sentiments so well expressed by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will, and does, in my judgment, 
express the true sentiments of the great masses of the people of 
this country and of the Members of this House. 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, one of her greatest United States 
Senators, in a speech delivered in the Senate just before his 
death, uttered the following beautiful sentiments in speaking of 
the South and the southern people: 


Having said what I thought to say on this question, perhaps I may be 
indulged in adding that although my life, politically and 5 has 
been a life of almost constant strife with the leaders of the southern 

eople, yet as I grow older I have learned not only to respect and esteem 
ut to love the great qualities which belong to my fellow citizens of 
the Southern States. They are a noble race. We may well take pattern 
from them in some of the great virtues which make up the strength, as 
they make the glory, of free States. Their love of home, their chivalrous 
respect for women, their courage, their delicate sense of honor, their 
constancy, which can abide by an opinion or a purpose or an interest 
of their States through adversity and through prosperi through the 
years and through the generations, are things by which the people of 
the more mercurial North may take a lesson, And there is another 
thing—covetousness, corruption, the temptation of money, has not yet 
fouml any place in our southern politics. 

Now, my friends, we can not afford to live, we don’t wish to live, and 
we will not Jive in a state of estrangement from a people who possess 
these qualities. They are our kindred, bone of our bone, flesh of our 


flesh, blood of our blood, and whatever may be the temporary error of 


any Southern State I for one, if I have a right to speak for Massachu- 
setts, say to her, “ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to return from 
following after thee, 
stayest I will stay also. 
God my God.” 


For where thou goest I will go, and where thou 
And thy people shall be my people, and thy 
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Mr. Speaker, we should and do all fully concur in the above 
noble sentiments of Senator Hoar, breathing, as they do, the 
happy thoughts of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. Neither the South, the great State of Texas, nor the city 
of Gainesville need any defense at my hand further than to 
expose the untruthfulness of the charges and point out the 
malicious purpose of their would-be defamer. . I, therefore, sub- 
mit the evidence that I have fully set forth above to my country- 
men so that they may judge for themselves whether or not the 
spite bill, H. R. 14030, should pass the House. The legislative 
history of this country does not show that any similar bill has 
ever been introduced in Congress. No other Congressman has 
ever descended to so low a level as to try to erect in the doorway 
of a city a monument designed to disgrace its inhabitants in the 
eyes of the world. 

Would not the citizens of any city in the United States be 
indignant if this defamer of my constituents should dare to 
introduce a bill to erect a spite monument in their doorway 
designed to perpetuate the memory of some wrong, either real 
or imaginary, that some of their citizens at some time may have 
done to society. What would be the feelings of the Washing- 
tonians if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
should offer a bill to erect a spite monument to the memory of 
Mrs. Surratt, who was unjustly hanged in this city for the 
murder of President Lincoln? Would he not be hanged in efigy 
if he should offer to build a spite monument in Utah to the 
memory of the victims of the Mountain Meadow massacre of the 
California immigrants? Would he not be burned in effigy if he 
should offer to build a spite monument to the memory of the 
Chinamen that were killed by a mob a few years ago in Wyo- 
ming, or to the Italians that were mobbed in New Orleans be- 
cause they belonged to the outlawed and criminal Mafia or- 
ganization, or to the women and girls burned at the stake for 
witchcraft in his own State? We should forgive and forget all 
of these blots on our national escutcheon. 

We would never disgrace our country by offering to build spite 
monuments if it were not that the swashbuckling demagogue 
is abroad in our land hunting votes by slandering other 
people, Why should not these national disturbers of the public 
peace be relegated to the political oblivion, from which they 
sprung, by the patriotic voters of this Nation? Why should the 
people of these reunited States not fully exemplify that splendid 
sentiment of Gen. Grant, who at the close of the Civil War said, 
“Let us have peace“? 


Federalized National Guard a Menace to Free Institutions— 
Staggering Cost of New Army Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON.CHARLES H.RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the conference 
report and against the Army bill, which has now become a law, 
because I can not support a measure which, traveling under the 
fictitious title of “ preparedness,” increases the appropriations 
for the Army from one hundred millions annually to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions annually and is to be a permanent finan- 
cial burden upon the people. 

As a war measure this law would be ridiculous, for in war 
we will need a million men or more. As a peace measure it is 
an outrage upon the people, because it creates a regular army 
of 211,000 men and a federalized National Guard with n mini- 
mum of 457,000 men, all under pay. Think of it! A perpetual 
standing army of over 600,000 men! The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs stated to the House that the increase 
in appropriations for the Regular Army would be $50,000,000 
and for this federalized National Guard a new financial load 
of $100,000,000 annually, or a total for the Army establishment 
of $250,000,000, as against $100,000,000 which it now costs. 

The people of the country do not know the iniquities of this 
Army reorganization bill, and the daily newspaper organs of the 
War Trust will not tell them. 

Do they know that there is actually no limit to the number of 
men who may be enrolled in this federalized National Guard 
but that the minimum is 457,000, or 800 for each congressional 
and senatorial district in the United States? Do they know 
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that a flock of colonels, captains, and lieutenants are created for 
every few hundred men and that these officers will all receive 
salaries during times of peace ranging from $240 to $500? Do 
they know that every man who enlists in the National Guard 
will receive $54 per year and a lot of perquisites and privileges 
while performing no service? 

I wonder if the American people realize what a menace this 
National Guard will become as a political machine. Already 
one Member of Congress tells me he has this militia machine 
under way in his district, and he confidentially tells me that he 
can organize enough colonels, captains, and lieutenants with 
their men so that his defeat would be impossible. And the 
program of this powerful militia organization will be to promote 
further, not less, expenditures upon this branch of the Army. 

The National Guard organization was strong enough, even in 
its present condition, to come to Washington and turn all the 
proposed Volunteer Army legislation and most of the Regu- 
lar Army increase into the aggrandizement of the National 
Guard. 

The prospect is gloomy that we shall ever be able to unload 
this octopus. Said a prominent Senator, discussing this: 

We have gone wild about this militia business. We have become 
hysterical about it. and in consequence we are about to pile up an 
enormous indebtedness or to im enormous taxation on the pie 
without any compensating benefit that I can see. To my thinking it 
is a foily amounting to wickedness. 

It requires no expansion of the imagination to see men, am- 
bitious for the honors and emoluments of military titles and 
salaries, at work in every community organizing companies of 
the National Guard, It will spread over the land like a plague. 
As if this be not sufficient to promote the military spirit. every 
one of the 55,000 postmnsters are to become enlisting officers, 
and they are actually to receive $5 each for every enlistment 
secured. 

Read the words of Senator Bora in his eloquent condemna- 
tion of this new menace to free institutions: 

For the first time in the history of this Republic or in the history of 
any country with free institutions, that I know of, you are going to put 
upon the national pay roll several hundred thousand civilians and 
zeave them in the business and in the politics of the respective States 
and at the same time give them leave to organize as a military au- 
thority en in the respective States to utilize and exercise the power 

1 0 Iza We are going to build up a dominant and 

K ve military organization in ihe States, and while they may 
never be useful In war. judging by past precedents, they will be a 
ae a profound concern to the communities in which they are 
situated, 


The Agricultural Department and the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, we are maintaining a 
great department in the Government to promote farming and 
agricultural interests of the country, and to support and main- 
tain which we are expending annually many millions of dollars. 

We are employing at high salaries an army of skilled experts 
and trained specialists to carry on the different operations look- 
ing to the scientific solution of problems in every branch of agri- 
culture. 

Chemists are engaged in the study of soils and the properties 
of plant foods, and to ascertain the relative food values of dif- 
ferent crops, with a view to their increased production and their 
more advantageous use. 

Botanists and kindred scientists are at work to discover the 
influences of surrounding vegetation on plants as effecting their 
character, growth, and development, including the study of 
insects and plant diseases, and embracing broadly and compre- 
hensively the solution of every problem involved in the develop- 
ment of plant industry. 

Live-stock experts are conducting experiments in breeding, 
feeding, and in the care and management of farm animals, look- 
ing to the development of the most profitable strains, and em- 
bracing investigations relative to animal diseases with a view to 
their prevention and eradication. 1 

Other and especially educated and trained men are devising, 
planning, and experimenting with the care of crops and farm 
production, their preservation and preparation for the market, 
the means of transportation, and facilities for their most ad- 
yantageous sale. 
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Farm management, domestic science, and every character and 
phase of farm activity is made the subject of careful study 
with the view to raising the standard of farm life and the ad- 
vancement and the development of the agricultural interests 
of the country. 

Great buildings and structures have been erected and numer- 
ous elaborate stations have been provided to carry on these 
various studies, works, and operations. 

In addition to the Agricultural Department of the Govern- 
ment, agricultural schools and colleges, capable of rendering 
most valuable services to the farmers and agricultural interests, 
are being maintained by the different States at great cost to 
the taxpayers. 

While these great organizations of the Government and the 
States with their scientific agencies and efficient instrumentall- 
ties are capable of affording to the farmers of the country great 
and valuable aid in the advancement of farming, yet compara- 
tively few farmers have been able to avail themselves of these 
great advantages, and the practical benefit derived to the furm- 
ers are small in comparison with the value of services which the 
department is capable of rendering them. 

Observing this disparagement between these efficient agencies 
and the results to the people, I haye made a study of the system 
under which the Agricultural Department and State institutions 
have been conducted and their relations with the farm opera- 
tions of the country to ascertain the cause of this failure of 
efficient service to the farmers. 

From this study I am convinced that this failure is not due 
to any inefliciency of the Agricultural Department or the State 
schools and colleges, nor to any want of interest or proper 
appreciation of the farmers of the country. While it is due in 
part to the want of coordination and systematic direction of 
these agricultural agencies, it is more largely due to the want 
of organized cooperation from the farming public. 

The necessity for correlating and bringing together the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Government and the State agricul- 
tural schools and experimental stations under one general system 
for a closer relationship with the farmers and the practical 
operations of the farm is at last becoming realized. The States 
Relation Service, authorized by Congress May 4, 1915. and the 
agricultural extension act of May 8, 1914, are measures directed 
to this end. But these measures are only preliminary. They 
are orly a beginning, the first steps, which must be followed 


by others until a complete and practical system is evolved.- 


Even if these enactments would bring about the systematic 
coordination of the Agricultural Department and the State 
schools and colleges required, they will not establish the closer 
relationship with the farmers and farm operations necessary to 
make the information and vooperation of these institutions of 
practical use to the farmers of the country generally. 

The progress and advancement of agriculture calls for more 
than the organization of a governmental department and the 
coordination of its agencies. The organized cooperation of the 
farmers themselves is as n and imperative as the coor- 
dination and systematic direction of the department and the 
State schools, 

We have long had an Agricultural Department, but the 
Agricultural Department has failed to accomplish the full pur- 
pose for which created, because it did not have the organized 
cooperation of the farmers of the country to place it in actual 
contact with farm problems and projects. 

We have long had farmers’ organizations and associations, 

but they have failed to accomplish for the farmers the objects 
for which they were created because they did not have the co- 
operation of the Government and their associations were not 
coordinated with the Agricultural Department to bring science 
and practice together in the actual trials and tests upon the 
farm. 
There has been no proper facility afforded by which the 
farmers could reach up to the Agricultural Department to avail 
themselves of its advantages and no adequate means through 
which the department could reach down to the farmers and 
communicate to them the available information acquired 
through its experimentation and research work or to make 
practical demonstration of the improved methods to them. 

Before the farmers of the country generally will be able to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the Agricultural Department 
provision must be made by Federal legislation under which 
the farmers in every locality where they choose to do so may 
voluntarily organize. and under which organization such farm- 
ers’ association will be joined to and coordinated with the 
Agricultural Department, and through and by means of which 
the farmers can reach the Agricultural Department to avail 
themselves of its advantages and the department can reach the 
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farmers to communicate information and make demonstrations 
in practical farm work. 

Incidentally, and while organizing to establish relationship 
with the Agricultural Department and avail themselves of 
information and improved methods of agriculture, the farmers 
would be able to avail themselves of an interchange of their 
own valuable and more practical experiments in actual farm- 
ing, as well as the social benefits and advantages growing out 
of such associations. 


Teaching the Horrible Science of War in the Public Schools, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, to make a law to provide for 
military instruction in our public schools, as Congress has done, 
may be promoting patriotism, but I do not think so. To estab- 
lish military drill in our schools is to introduce dangerous 
tendencies which are in direct opposition to the moral and 
eee ideals which our schools are primarily intended to 

op. 


I have a sincere sympathy for the many conscientious teach- 
ers and parents in this country who desire to help our boys 
and who belleve that patriotism should be encouraged at every 
opportunity. Yet I am sure that military instruction for the 
boys in our public schools in practical operation is not a moral 
factor, but the reyerse. According to the published statements 
of many prominent educators, military instruction in public 
schools does not improve the national health or foster the disci- 
pline that is wanted. The most satisfactory discipline for boys 
is that which is to-day being obtained in many excellent schools 
without the temptations and moral damage of military associa- 
tions. The training of children in military ideals, however well 
intended, is a retrograding step. It tends to lure them from 
gainful pursuits toward illusive militarism. And militarism 


strikes at civil freedom and in practice leads to tyranny. Mili- 


tarism is barbarism. 

Militarism and a republican form of government can not 
exist in the same country. This country was established as a 
protest against political oppression, and since that time the 
politically oppressed of every country have had a welcome at 
our shores, I do not believe that the people of this country— 
the great masses—are yet ready to reverse the principles upon 
which the foundation of our country rests and establish a mili- 
tarism that can only mean the building of a despotism in this 
country like that which the men with “the spirit of 1776 
fought eight long years to put down. 

We have watched the terrible war in Europe—the worst the 
world has ever known—until we have come to regard it as a 
matter of course. Human life seems to have no value. Men are 
rushed to their slaughter in numbers untold, and the call is for 
more men, and now they are even taking the boys away from 
their mothers to hurl them in that awful maelstrom of carnage. 

Much has been said about the wonderful military prepared- 
ness of Germany, but Germany has not taught the boys in her 
schools to kill. Shall we out-Prussia Prussia? Militarism is 
the same the world over—first ingratiating, next seductive, then 
remorseless. Give military advocates an inch and they will take 
a mile. You never know how far they will go. 

Military instruction in our public schools may appeal to some 
people. But this thing has been tried, and we have only to 
go to Australia to see how it works and how it has worked 
disaster. To learn how military instruction in the schools 
has worked is to convince one that it is a bad and dangerous 
thing to undertake here. Wonderful things have been told 
about the success of compulsory military training of boys of 
14 years and upwards in Australia, but these wonderful things 
have been told by the promoters of a militarism. 


A PROVED EVIL IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


The training in Australia is claimed by some of Its advocates 
to be different from conscription, but in practical operation it 
seems to be conscription purely and simply. The defense act 
of New Zealand of 1909 was made possibie by the agitation of the 
National Defense League and by influences originating in Eng- 
land. The visit of the United States fleet to Australia resulted 


in a great wave of military enthusiasm spreading over that land, 
and one of the developments connected therewith was the de- 
mand to arm, The result of a combination of circumstances, 
seized by the militarists to their own aggrandizement “ without 
ony reference to the will of the people,” and backed at first by 
some well-meaning educators, was that the men of those coun- 
tries put their defenseless boys under military discipline to 
which the voters would not themselves pretend to submit in 
times of peace. 

Need I say that a similar condition of affairs has inspired 
some of our people with the same ideas and notions? This is a 
hysteria which has swept the country, but I am happy in the 
thought that it is now on the wane, for in the elections held in 
the last few weeks, while they were only primary elections, it 
is easy to see how. the people—the men who will be called upon 
to bear the burdens of taxes and blood—feel about this thing. 

But going back to see how military training in the public 
schools of Australia “ worked,” we find that extraordinary con- 
ditions exist. According to figures supplied by Arthur Watts, 
organizer of the Australian Freedom League, despite the fact 
that the military officers had power to register boys without 
their parents’ consent, the number of boys liable to prosecution 
for r e e at the end of the first registration period 
was 7,524. 

Official figures as reported in the Melbourne Age of May 31, 
1912, showed that to that date the total average attendance for 
Australia at the statutory parade drills was 59,562, out of a. 
total strength of 88,859 senior cadets—18 years old and under 
stated by the military authorities to be in actual training. The 
percentage of absentees from drills ranged from about 81 to 
52 per cent. The Age adds: 

It is plain that large numbers of cadets are shirking their legal 
obligations. 

There have been many prosecutions of boys under the system, 
which in both Australia and New Zealand is known as the de- 
fense act. Nonattendance at drill from almost whatever cause 
necessarily constitutes a basis for prosecution. In the city 
of Auckland, New Zealand, with about 90,000 population, dur- 
ing the 12 months ending at an early date in 1914, there were, 
not counting withdrawn cases, a record of TTO prosecutions. 
There are reported, for instance, as many as 50 defense prose- 
cutions in the police court of the little city of Invercargill, New 
Zealand, at one time. 

According to information which comes from that country, 
the administration of prosecutions has been very severe in many 
cases. For that matter, the act in both countries provided alter- 
native service and assumed relief for members of denominations 
opposed to military service, but no relief for the many others 
who resisted drill because of religious or other conscientious 
principles. Here are a few sample prosecutions: 

Sydney Crossland, a Quaker lad, was, on account of religious 
scruples, sentenced to 50 days’ detention in Victoria Barracks, 
Sydney being released before half that time had expired. The 
minister for defense is reported as saying that immediate action 
would be taken to punish the “unruly ” cadet. 

Victor Yeo, a lad of 14, was, on August 25, 1918, sentenced 
to one month in Broken Hill Jail. His release was ordered 
after serving 20 days, but he served the full term. including 
another imprisonment of 12 days. A good deal of this time he 
was on a bread-and-water diet, and for 10 days of his second 
imprisonment he was locked up in a cell for 22 out of 24 kours. 

J. and W. Size made a statutory declaration in September, 
1918, when in detention in Fort Largs they were placed on a 
bread-and-water diet in a cell with a stone floor. One night 
nine boys were in the cell, which was about 9 by 12 feet. They 
had only one blanket each—it was in the early spring in that 
country—contrary to the regulations which provide for three 
blankets. On a second oceasion John Size was kept in solitary 
confinement for 10 days continuously. 

Arthur E. Ettridge was prosecuted in Adelaide in September, 
1913, for failing to render personal service. His mother and a 
physician, Dr. D. W. Ray, gave evidence that the boy had been 
too ill to work. In spite of this the officer pressed the case 
demanding 10 shillings cost, which was refused. 

On December 21, 1913. W. Bennett, of Dulwich Hill, New 
South Wales, was for a second time charged with preventing his 
son from drilling. He stated to the court that he had conscien- 
tious objections to his boy being compelled against his will to 
become a soldier, but he was fined. He had already been in jail 
for refusing to pay a fine in connection with the same matter. 

John F. Hills, M. X., of Glenelg, South Australia, a wel- 
known educator, has stated that in times of peace “ military 
imprisonment” was inflicted on “over 4,000 Australian hoys 
and youths.” 
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TEACIL THE CHILD INDEPENDENCE. 

The purpose and the object of the publie school is to teach 
the child to think for himself. When the child is under the drill- 
master exactly the reverse is the effect—the child does not dare 
to think—he must act as the drillmaster tells him. 

Dr. Howse, F. R. C. S., a prominent educator of Orange, New 
South Wales, says that the present system of drilling is dis- 
tinctly injurious to boys of nervous temperatment. It creates 
indigestion and distinct physical injury has resulted, He 
denies the benefit of military drill in view of the number of such 
cases. 

The Age, of February 18, 1914, in an article citing some of 
the hardships connected with the training camps, tells of how 
a medical examination revealed numerous cases of acute dila- 
tion of the heart, and so forth. Noted American educators 
have declared that athletics as free sports for growing boys 
are infinitely preferable to the constrained positions connected 
with drill and handling a gun. 

The New Zealand League in its first annual report, in 1914, 
when discussing the prosecutions in police courts which were 
found necessary in connection with the enforcement of military 
drill says: 

There are many instances of ludicrous absurdity, many of shameful 
injustice, and altogether onc is impressed with the fact that hoys 
from 14 years upward are vompelled to mix with the worst charac- 
ters off our streets, to hear of filth and crime from which they should be 
protected, simply use they object to being brutalized by the agents 
of war or because they happen to be absent from parade. 

Those who are opposed to drill from conscientious or other 
reasons are often called “liars,” “ unpatriotic,” “ traitors,” 
and so forth, and it is insisted that they do not know whereof 
they speak. Claims as to the presumed success of military dis- 
cipline do not seem to be justified by the facts, Col. Heard, 
director of Military training, when explaining to a committee 
his difficulties connected with the act, is reported to have said: 

We are placed in a humiliating position; we are open to all kinds 
3 to all kinds of insubordination; and we are perfectly help- 

The Lyttleton Times, in speaking of the seruples invaded by 
process of the defense act, declares that the objections of par- 
ents to their children being forced to assume solemn obligations 
that they will support the provisions of the act should be re- 
spected. But the hard facts indicate that after once surrender- 
ing to military influences it seems almost impossible to secure 
religious or civil freedom. They have gone. 

The general unpopularity of military training of boys in 
schools In Australia. is proved by the fact that, according to the 
carefully collected reports of the Australian Freedom League, 
in two and one-half years. up to the last day of 1913, there 
were 22,148 prosecutions of young people from 14 and upward, 
This was in a population of 4,500,000 persons. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers of New Zealand, when speaking of 
the defense act, appealed “ to all thoughtful citizens to do their 
utmost to stem this drift into barbarism.” 

We do not want such conditions to come about in this 
country, I submit that we should never take the first step in 
that direction. I am convinced that the moment we begin to 
direct the minds of our youth in the direction of war, just at 
that moment we have put the country on the road toward the 
final establishment of a militarism that will destroy the lib- 
erty and the patriotism about which we talk so much to-day. 

Patriotism is the love of one’s home and one’s country. 
Patriotism can not be shot into men with guns, nor can it be 
drilled into boys on parade grounds under drillmasters whose 
iron hand deny to the youth both love and liberty. Before 
New Zealand came under the iron heel of militarism the only 
person who could inflict a fine upon anyone was a magistrate; 
but to-day a military officer can impose fines on the boys under 
his care at his own sweet will, and, what is more serious, can 
cause the fine to be collected by a policeman out of the boy’s 
wages, if the boy works for wages. That is militarism; that 
comes of providing for military instruction in public schools; 
for the military man insists that there must be discipline, and 
he must have unlimited authority to enforce discipline in such 
ways as he may deem proper. 

AMERICANS NEED NO COMPULSION. 

‘There are no more patriotic people on earth than our citizens. 
From the foundation of the country to the present hour the 
United States has never had occasion to be ashamed of the 
spirit of its citizens when duty called, and they never will. Let 
the battle drum and the bugle be sounded in the defense of our 
country to-day, and there will be such a response from our men 
as will startle the world. The American needs no compulsion 
to make him patriotic. What we need to do is to safeguard and 
to consider well the rights of our individual citizens, and in 
direct ratio as we do this will we cause patriotism to increase 
and put the honor of our Nation on a higher plane, 
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Every American citizen considers himself a man, and he re- 
sents the idea of haying to be bound hand and foot to do a thing 
which, left to himself, he would do anyway. No great Army 
advocate need for a moment be afraid that the American people 
will hesitate when their country needs them in any just cause. 
So long as our national course is straight ahead according to 
the ideals upon which our country was founded no one need 
think that our people will not be ready to answer to their names 
the very moment they are needed. 

I do not believe for a moment that there is an American 
citizen who is for peace at any price. Those who jest about men 
who want “peace at any price” are no friends of our country, 
They make a cheap play upon the prejudices and mad passions 
of men in order to promote a program for a large armament and 
il militarism that will endanger the safety of the Republic. 
Ridicule is a powerful weapon when skillfully used, and I know 
of no greater bit of ridicule that has been hurled at the people 
of this country than the accusation that they want “peace at 
any price.“ That phrase is an insult to American manhood and 
to American citizenship, 

Let us not transform our public schools into incipient West 
Points and incubators for militaristic ideas. Let us direct the 
minds of our youth in the direction of peace and good citizen- 
ship, for the better our citizens ure the safer is our Republic 
and the stronger becomes our national honor and prestige. 
Military instruction in our public schools will not make better 
citizens. It will not give the boys any conception of the duties 
of real war. For if the people of the country who are now so 
enthusiastic for this military program could know what they 
are actually proposing, I am sure there would be a sudden 
abatement in this propaganda. 

WHAT EMINEST AUTHORITIES SAY. 

For all except a few officers in command, military training develops 
a blind, untbinking obedience. For the rank and file military training 
prepares the boys to be mere imitators. Military training represses 
individuality at the very time these qualities should be developed. 
tFormer President Coarles W. Eliot.) 

Military training in our public schools fosters a spirit of suspicion 
and distrust of other nations. Acting ou the plea of national necessity, 
a natioral enemy must be found. ‘This endangers national hatred, a 
loug step towacd war, (Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Prof. Reichart, and 
Dr. John H. Finley.) 

The moral danger. The laws „t the community and of the State for- 
bid the boy to carry arms. He attends church and hears that he 
must do unto others as he would others should do to him, and then he 
3115 the cadet corps and is trained with gun and sword in the art of 

iling his fellow men, Then we wonder why our boys have such haz 
ideas on moral questions. (Prof. G. M. Stratton, professor of psychol- 
ogy of the University of California.) 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix Tun House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. CON. Mr. Speaker, the Nation owes the Banking and 
Currency Committee a lasting debt of gratitude. During the 
Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses it has brought forth two 
of the greatest constructive measures Congress bas passed since 
the Civil War, mensures which have brought the people more re- 
lief, comfort, happiness, and prosperity than all the other legisla- 
tion passed by Congress during the past 50 years. I refer to the 
Federal reserve act, passed in the Sixty-third Congress, and the 
present rural-credits bill. The Federal reserve act was the first 
attempt made by Congress to mobilize the commercial resources 
of our Nation. Until the passage of this act there was no unity 
of action, no coordination of purpose among the 7,300 national 
banks, with a capitalization of $1,000,000,000, with reserves 
and assets more than this in amount, with a banking power of 
$15,000,000,000, but every bank was a separate unit, each 
fighting its own battles in times of stress and storm, each 
running te cover every time a financial flurry swept over the 
country. 

The Federal bank act bound with hooks of steel all these banks 
into one strong financial system, making it impossible to break 
the chain unless all our commercial resources should suddenly 
fail, a thing impossible to conceive, 

Until the Sixty-third Congress the American people never 
had a banking and currency system adapted to the ever growing 
and expanding needs of our Natiou. This is conceded by all. 
Our system of banking and currency until this act was passed 
was a sham, a subterfuge, a mere patchwork. It was the 
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outgrowth of the Civil War, designed to enable the Government 
to sell and dispose of its bonds, to enable it to raise money 
with which to prosecute the war to a final and peaceful termi- 
nation. Under the old system of banking the law of elasticity, 
an essential element in all successful currency systems, was 
wholly lacking. The only means of increasing the circulating 
medium was apon Government bonds. This destroyed the 
necessary element of contraction and expansion, In times of 
stress, when we needed more currency, it invariably contracted ; 
in times of plenty, when currency was not needed, it invariably 
inflated; the one condition equally as dangerous to the safety 
of the Government as the other. : 

Mr, Speaker, for many years both parties in national plat- 
forms had solemnly promised und pledged the people to reform 
these glaring evils, but neither party was willing to undertake 
the huge tusk and give the Nation an up-to-date system of. 
banking peculiarly fitted and adapted to American conditions 
until the Sixty-third Congress. ‘That measure did not pass 
Without traveling through the fiery furnaces of criticism, both 

in and out of Congress, in the press, the periodicals, on the 
stump, the forum, und every other place; but believing in the 
justness of its cause and the strength of its bill Congress 
pressed forward, and in December, 1913, it passed the Federal 
reserve banking law. 

It was not perfect. Congress did not claim perfection for it 
at that time, but it was believed then that it contained the 
framework on which Congress could in the future build a great 
financial system peculiarly fitted and adapted to Amerivan 
conditions. The short time it has been in force has demon- 
strated the wisdom of its authors. It has proven a godsend 
and blessing to our Nation. Without this system it would have 
been questionable whether our Nation could have weathered the 
storm of the European conflict. 

Following the outbreak of the European war hundreds of 
millions of dollars of American securities were dumped upon 
the American markets, demanding American gold in return for 
the securities. This threw a tremendous strain upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States. To stem the tide, to save the credit 
of the Natidn, to prevent a nation-wide panic, called for a quick 
mohilization of the financial resources of the Nation, and through 
the splendid system of banking created by the banking and cur- 
wency act our Nation passed through the crisis almost without 
a tremor, Had the present banking system not been in force, 
in my opinion a panic would have swept over our Nation the 
like of which would have been wholly unknown in the history of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal reserve act brought some relief to 
the rural people, not what they wanted, not what they needed, 
and nut what they were entitled to. It permitted national banks 
to make small loans on real estate on short terms of payment. 
This measure—the rural-credit system—is the handmaid of the 
Federal reserve act. It is the second great constructive piece 
of legislation brought before the House by the Banking and 
Currency Committee during the present administration. 

In my judgment, this measure will go down in the history of 
our country as the greatest piece of constructive legislation 
ever conceived in the brain of man or passed by the American 
Congress. As time goes on it will add more and more to the 
wealth of the Nation, bring more happiness, light more fires of 
prosperity, conserve the resources of our Nation, go further to 
perpetuate our Government, repopulate the country, reclaim the 
deserted farms, enuble poor people and tenant farmers to buy 
homes, strangle the interest gatherer, make the farmer more in- 
dependent, learn and teach him to cooperate, rebuild the old 
country church, repaint and repair the old country schoolhouse, 
clean off the old country cemetery, build up country community 
centers, bring about more cooperative systems and centers, a 
thing so much desired to be done by the rural people, than all 
the laws ever passed by Congress from the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton down to the present time. It will do 

for the American farmer what the Federal reserve act has done 
for those following commercial pursuits of life, It will enable 
the farmers to mobilize their credits, to mobilize and combine. 
All farmers wishing to borrow money at low rates of interest 
on Jong-term mortgages can do so, and thereby make a perfect 
financial fighting machine so strong and powerful that no power 
can prevail against it. Strange—America ahead and abreast 
of every nation on the earth in education, arts, literature, sci- 
ence, invention, goaheaditiveness, and get-there-quick, yet we 
are nearly a century behind most of the European Governments 
and 50 years behind some of our sister South American Repub- 
lics on the question of rural credits. 

Looking back over the long history of our country, it is hard 
to conceive the reason of this almost cruel neglect of the interest 
of the rural people, especially when we consider the fact that 


the farmers form the very basis of all our wealth and pros- 
perity. Every conceivable and thinkable business depends for 
its success upon the success of the farmer. He and he alone 
produces the food and elothing which feeds and clothes the 
people of tfe world. Without him the lawyer, the doctor, the 
merchant, the banker, the telephones, telegraphs, railroads, 
express and transportation companies of all kinds, including 
steam, water, and electricity, no longer would be able to do 
business, and I repeat, why his interests have not been looked 
after before is hard to understand; but “ sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

At last has approached this great question in the 
present bill under consideration. The measure may not be per- 
fect, it is not claimed to be perfect by its most ardent friends, 
but it is claimed, and we believe correctly so, that it contains 
true and correct principles on which Congress can from time to 
time build until we have an American system of rural credits 
peculiarly adapted to fit the conditions in America. 

The bill provides for the appointment of a strictly non- 
partisan Federal farm-loan board by the President, to be com- 
posed of three men, no one of whom can be appointed who 
has any connection with any banking institution, directly or 
indirectly. This board must divide continental United States 
into 12 districts and establish one land bank in each district, 
with a capitalization of not less than $750,000, the Secretary of 
the Treasury being required to subscribe all the stock remain- 
ing unsubscribed 90 days after the bill becomes a law. It pro- 
vides for the formation of Federal farm-loan associations, to be 
composed of not less than 10 men, each member of these asso- 
ciations to be a borrower of money in amounts not less than 
$290 nor more than $10,000, these loan associations to be gov- 
erned by themselves by electing a board of directors of uve 
persons; the Federal land banks to have nine directors, three 
of them to be appointed by the Federal farm-loan board and 
six of them to be elected by the Federal farm-loan associations, 
thereby giving to the farmers control not only of their farm- 
loan associations but the control of the Federal land banks. 
The Federal farm-loan board is to appoint a registrar, who 
is to be custodian of all mortgages and all m- tgage bonds 
to be sold by the Federal land banks. Both the Federal farm- 
loan board and the Federal building and loan associations are 
to appoint land appraisers. Applications for loans must be made 
through the building and loan associations to the Federal land 
banks, the land of the borrower to be appraised first by the 
appraisers of the building and loan association; second, by the 
appraisers appointed by the Federal farm-loan board. The bor- 
rower is permitted to borrow up to 60 per cent of the value of 
his real estate and up to 20 per cent of the value of the im- 
provements of his land; mortgage rates of interest not to exceed 
6 per cent in any case and to run from 5 to 36 years, the amor- 
tization principle contained in each mortgage. 

This is what is known as the cooperative plan, where all 
the mortgages on farm land all over the United States will be 
tied together to insure the solvency and stability of the bonds 
to be sold by the Federal farm-loan banks. 

The bill further provides for the establishment of joint-stock 
land banks, organized exactly as State and National banks 
are organized. Each bank must have an initial capitalization 
of not less than $250,000. The interest rate of these banks 
can not exceed 6 per cent, and mortgages are to run from 
5 to 36 years as in the cooperative banks. Both the cooperative 
land banks and the joint-stock banks are prohibited from doing 
any business other than a first-mortgage business upon real 
estate. By providing for these two systems of banking it takes 
care of every section of the United States. Many farmers may 
want to join the cooperative land banks through the build- 
ing and loan associations organized under the bill, and other 
farmers may not want to join this kind of bank, but may 
want a loan directly from the joint-stock banks. All stock 
subscribed to the joint-stock banks must be paid in cash, 
exactly as stock must be paid for in State and National banks 
when organized. The organization of these two svstems. of 
banks represents the wisdom of the bill. The farmers of the 
country should be given the opportunity of borrowing money 
from .whichever system that will serve them best. If the co- 
operative system will serve them best they should be given 
this opportunity; if they prefer borrowing money on first 
mortgages from the joint-stock land banks they should be 
given this opportunity. Beyond question this will compel com- 
petition between these two systems of banking, which will 
eventually be to the farmer’s interest. and in the last analysis 
that system will survive longest and be most successful which 
serves the farmer best, and that system will serve the farmer 
best which will be able to loan money to him at the lowest 
interest and on the easiest terms of payment, In framing this 


bill two classes of people had to be kept constantly in view, 
one the farmer, the borrower of money, the other the man with 
money willing to invest in farm-loan mortgage bonds. It is only 
through the sale of the bonds that the farm land banks or the 
joint-stock land banks can secure money to loan to the farmer. 
It is therefore necessary that every precaution imaginable be 
safeguarded so as to protect the bonds soll by either one of 
these banks to make it safe and secure, to the end that men or 
persons with money desiring to invest in them would freely 
put their money into them as investments. Without the sale 
of mortgage bonds, so as to raise money to enable the land banks 
to furnish the farmer with money on their mortgages, the whole 
structure would fail and fail immediately. 

In my judgment the bill safeguards this feature and makes 
it next to an Impossibility for the bonds of any land bank to 
fail. Every mortgage given upon real estate becomes security 
for every other mortgage, aud the assets of one cooperative bank 
is guaranteed by the assets of each one of the other 11 coopera- 
tive banks, and the bonds issued by each land bank is based 
upon the mortgages given to each Federal land bank throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this safeguards and makes sol- 
vent all the mortgage bonds that will be offered for sale and 
put on the market, and I believe that people with money seeking 
investments will readily and quickly invest in them. As the 
mortgage can not draw interest in excess of 6 per cent, the 
mortgage bonds will probably draw interest at the rates of from 
4 to 5 per cent. These bonds are to be free of taxation, and 
will therefore furnish attractive investments for men with capi- 
tal. The resources of a nation begins and ends with the plow. 
This has proven true throughout all the history of the past and 
will continue to prove true to the end of time. To-day there is 
considerable agitation on the question of preparedness in this 
country, but the greatest preparedness our Nation can possibly 
make is to prepare the rural people to meet any and all condi- 
tions, to meet any and all emergencies which our country may 
be called upon to meet, either now or in the future. 

In studying the history of our country, we have presented to 
us both a frightful and dangerous spectacle in our Nation, a 
condition which has crept upon us like a thief in the night, and 
that condition is the rapid depletion of the rural population 
and the overcrowding of the cities. 

The 1910 census showed ihat only 35 persons out of every 100 
were living in the country; the other 65 persons out of every 
100 were living in the cities, leaving but 35 persons to feed and 
clothe the 100. The same census shows that 37 per cent of the 
farms in the country are being cultivated and farmed by ten- 
ants. This is an unhealthy condition for this or any other 
country. It may be due to many things, but the most signifi- 
cant thing is it is due to the shortsightedness of Congress in 
failing to enact wise legislation which would inure to the in- 
terest of the country people. The high rates of interest prevail- 
ing in the past and short-term loans made it impossible for ten- 
ants or persons without money to buy and pay for a home in the 
country. 

The average rate of interest in our country is approximately 
8 per cent. The interest rate in our country and all over the 
world has continued to increase in the last few years, and bids 
fair to go higher and higher, and to-day it is almost impossible 
for a poor man to pay the enormous rates of interest and buy 
or build a home in the country. 

Both land values and interest rates in the last two decades 
have almost doubled, and as interest continues to increase in 
value the man without means finds it harder and harder 
to purchase a home for himself in the country; but with 
the great reduction of interest rates as proposed in this bill, 
together with its long-term payments, based upon its amortiza- 
tion rates, many persons will take advantage of it, buy a farm, 
build a home, and become producers instead of consumers, 
and raise the essentials of life which people living in cities are 
compelled to have. 

Some conception of what may be accomplished through a low 
interest rate secured from the operation of the proposed rural- 
credit system in combination with the amortization principle 
may be obtained from a consideration of the following calcula- 
tion: The general average farm-mortgage interest rate has been 
conservatively estimate: at 8 per cent; it has furthermore been 
estimated that the total amount of mortgages is approximately 
$4,000,000,000. Accepting these estimates, the annual interest 
charge on the farmer equals $320,000,000, with no reduction 
of principal. If this indebtedness can be refunded—and it 
can—under the provisions of the pending bill, at a rate of 5 
per cent per annum, and the farmer would pay annually $300,- 
000,000, the same sum he now is paying for interest alone, 
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years and 6 months. This would mean a net saving of at least 
$150,000,000 per year. It would mean the payment of the 
entire mortgage debt by the operation of the system provided in 
the present bill in 22 years and 6 months without increasing 
e annual payment over that now made to meet interest charges 
alone. 

All mortgages given under this bill will be based upon the 
amortization plan; that is to say, the payment of the interest 
and a small percentage of the principal each year will pay both 
interest and principal of the debt. 

Mr. Speaker, under the amortization contained in the bill a 
loan of $1,000, bearing 6 per cent interest, can be paid off in 
16 years by the payment of $100 annually for 15 years and 
$73.10 for the sixteenth year. In other words, for a little less 
then 10 per cent straight interest not only can the interest and 
all overhead charges be taken care of, but the principal can be 
paid off and wiped out as well. Under the plan now followed, 
the farmer would have paid $960 interest during the 16 years 
of the loan, and the principal, $1,000, would still be due in a 
lump sum, r 

A loan of $1,000, bearing 6 per cent interest and running 
for the term of 19 years, can be paid off at a little less than 
9 per cent straight interest. Under the plan now followed the 
farmer would have paid $1,140 interest during the 19 years of 
the loan and the bill, $1,000, would still be due in a lump sum. 
The loan of $1,000, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
running for 20 years, can be paid off under the proposed bill in 
20 annual installments at the rate of $80.24 cach, or just a little 
more than 8 per cent straight interest. 

Under the plan now followed the farmer would have paid 
$1,000 interest during the 20 years of the loan, and the principal, 
$1,000, would still be due in a lump sum. A loan of $1,000, 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, for 20 years can be 
paid off in 20 annual installments of $73.58, or a rate of a 
little more_than 7 per cent straight interest. 

Under the plan now followed the farmer would have paid 
$800 interest during the 20 years of the loan and the $1,000 
principal would still be due in a lump sum, A loan of $1,000 
at 4 per cent running for 36 years can be paid off in 36 annual 
payments of $52.88, or a rate a little more than 5 per cent 
straight interest. Under the plan now followed the farmer 
would have paid $1,440 interest during the 86 years and the 
principal would still be due in a lump sum. 

The benefit the farmer will derive from this way of meeting 
his obligations is self-evident. The principal does not all be- 
come due at one time, but like the interest is divided up into 
small annual and semiannual payments, and he is able to meet 
them without difficulty under this system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to enumerate all the benefits 
which, in my judgment, must inevitably flow to the farmer 
when this bill gets in full operation. It will require some time 
to work out its details and make it a perfect bill suitable to 
American conditions. The farmer has felt the heavy hand of 
the interest gatherer long enough. Old man Interest is a 
hard taskmaster. He does not bid you good night on going 
to bed but greets you with good morning on rising. He sits at 
your table, partakes of three square meals per day. He is a 
most incessant and inveterate worker, never rests, never sleeps, 
never takes a leave of absence, not even a sick leave; works 
seven days out of each week, including the Lord's day; always 
busy, and fears he will not get his pound of flesh, and get it 
nearest the heart. But under this bill when it is thoronghly 
worked out the farmer will get a rest from the incessant work 
aud toil for old man Interest. He will have exacted his last 
pound of human flesh, Mr. Speaker, in the language of that 
old-fashioned but beautiful hymn I feel like saying— 


This is the day I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration com- 
mands the attention of the entire country because of the universal 
demand for its enactment. The question involved affects every in- 


the entire debt, interest and principal, would be paid in 22 ' dustry, every merchant, every business man, and the labor as well 
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as the capital of the country. In the Washington Post of. this 
morning there is an article stating facts sufficient to convince 
any reasonable man of the necessity for the enactment of this 
measure in order that relief may be had for the shippers of the 
country. It is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE AND GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF OCEAN 
RATE 


Eight dollars a ton for the railway freight on barley from San Fran- 
cisco to Galveston may be a fair and reasonable rate; at least it should 
be with National and State regulation of rates and with official com- 
missions to see that the railway interests are fairly cared for and the 
public not exploited unfairly. 

What the rate would be if it were not for the pover given by 1 - 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the various State 
„ no business man in the United States would attempt to 
State. 

But with ocean transportation unregulated by either National Gov- 
ernment er by States, with the shipping combines of pe reachin 
for the last copper of the shi pera or the consumers and private capi 
after 50 years’ talk of providing an American merchant marine, either 
in partnership with foreign combines or in operating agreements with 
them or controlling few, very few, vessels independent of these combines, 
we have to-day statements that $32 a ton is to be charged for trans- 
porting barley from Galveston to European ports. 

And we have some legislators who still balk at governmental protec- 
tion of the interests of American farmers, American miners, American 
manufacturers, the masses of the American people, and who are opposed 
to governmental control of rates in a governmental-owned or govern- 
mental-aided merchant marine. a 

Thirty-two dollars a ton ocean freight to western Europe on barley 
procaced on the lands of the farmers of the United Sta makes it 

ighly profitable for owners of vessels, for private capital invested in 

vessels, and, of course, they want no governmental-owned merchant 
marine, no governmental control of rates, no governmental service for 
the producers and the snippers of the Republic. 

The farmers who produce the barley, working early and late 
through winter's cold and summer’s heat, working in ev season 
throughout the year to produce the grain crop for the market, do not 
receive per ton for the grain as much as the owners of the vessels 
which carry it on the two weeks’ trip from Galveston to Europe. 

And private capital has had 50 years to furnish an American mer- 
chant marine, and yet some Members of the Congress oppose the gov- 
ernmental establishment of a marine and are strongly against govern- 
mental control of ocean rates on freights carri by governmental 
owned or governmental controlled vessels. 

The. manufacturers of the United States and the miners of the 
United States will find themselves at great disadvantage if there is 
not created at once an American merchant marine with governmental 
control of rates on ocean transportation. , 

It is not many years since governmental control of railway rates 
was established in the States and in the Nation. 

Is there a business man in the United States who to-day would 
favor removal of the State and National control of railway rates? 

Is there a Senator or Representative in Congress to-day who will 
go to his constituents and advocate the repeal of all legislation looking 
to such control and regulation of rates upon the railways of this 
country? If such control and regulation is injurious to the interests 
of the masses of the country, why not say so? If it is not injurious, 
if it is beneficial, why not give the people of the United States the 
benefits resultant from establishing control of rates on the American 
merchant marine, owned by the Government or aided by the Govern- 
ment, and whether owned or aided, dependent upon the cash of the 
citizens of the United States. 


This clearly shows a condition which burdens the industry 
and prevents our products from enjoying access to the markets 
of the world and realizing the profits which otherwise could be 
realized on them, Instances of this kind could be multiplied. 
For instance, there is a great demand abroad for our coal. 
When the European war broke out the ocean rate on coal to 
France was $5 per ton, now it is $32 per ton. It was from 4 to 6 
cents per bushel on wheat, it is now 46 cents; it was then from 
$1.50 to $2 per bale for cotton, it is now from $16 to $18 per 
bale. 

What is true in the increase of ocean freight rates on these 
commodities is true on all others, and it has become almost 
prohibitive, to the great detriment of the producers of this 
country. A few shipowners have a monopoly of the ocean- 
transportation facilities, and because they are able to control 
this important business they have elected to oppress the people 
and thereby injure our commerce, which has the greatest op- 
portunity now it has had in the last 50 years. 

Whenever any business becomes a private monopoly and is 

employed to oppress and exploit the people, then the Government 
should come to their rescue and destroy the monopoly. Busi- 
ness requires it and good Government demands it. 
_ If it had not been for the enormous and unjustifiable in- 
crease in ocean freight rates, every product in this country 
would have sold, since the European war broke out, higher in 
our markets and the producers who earn and are entitled to the 
profits would have been paid this difference as an additional 
price for their products. It has been a constant menace to the 
prosperity of our export trade and has embarrassed the business 
interests of our people. 

The price at which these preducts haye been sold abroad is 
` the market price to the consumers, and was the price which 
they would have brought if the ocean freight had not been in- 
creased; hence, the producers in this country have been the 
sufferers and not the foreigu consumers. 
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It was ‘exacted from the American producers the farmers, 
manufacturers, miners, and other industries. Imagine what a 
sum these producers would have realized if this increase in 
ocean rates had been added to the price for which they sold 
their products. Consider how much more profitable their busi- 
ness would have been and what an impetus it would have given 
industry in this country; how much it would have increased 
the wages of the laboring man. These are some of the prac- 
tical effects to be considered for the adoption of this measure, 
and some of the reascns calling for action at this time for the 
regulation of this monopoly. $ 

But there is another reason why it should be enacted, in 
order to build for us a merchant marine to haul our products to 
foreign countries, put back on the seas the American flag, float- 
ing from American ships. It was costing our people before the 
European war broke out $300,000,000 annually for ocean freights. 
It costs much more now. 

This enormous amount was paid to foreign ships for trans- 
portation by our people. It was sent abroad. Would it not 
have been better to have paid this great sum to Americans and 
have kept this money at home? 

Think for a moment what a fleet this great sum would have 
built and manned. Every year for the last 10 years this great 
amount has been the annual toll paid foreign ships for ocean 
transportation. It is sufficient alone to have built and set 
afloat a great merchant marine which would have been the 
pride of the American people and increased our prestige as a 
world power. 

If it had been employed for this purpose, we would have kept 
this money at home and would have had the greatest merchant 
marine in the world. The American flag would have regained 
the position it occupied on the seas before the Civil War, when 
we had the greatest merchant marine in the world. ; 

We have paid every year for the last 10 years to foreign ships 
for ocean service six times the amount it is proposed to appro- 
priate in this bill to establish a merchant marine to carry 
American products to foreign markets and to enable the Ameri- 
can producer to have a fair chance in the commerce of the 
world. : i 

Private capital has had ample opportunity for 40 years to 
build a merchant marine, and it has failed to do so, but has in- 
vested in foreign ships. It is folly to wait longer on it. 

Fifty years ago the shipbuilding industry flourished in this 
country, was a leading and thriving business, but it has dwin- 
died away until now it is negligible. Pass this measure and 
this great business will be revived and regain its former pres- 
tige and again become one of the great important industries 
of the country. It will employ capital and labor and add to 
the wealth of the Nation. 

The opponents of this measure object to its passage because 
it will authorize the Government to engage in business in com- 
petition with private citizens, and, as asserted by them, per- 
haps drive them out of business, because it indorses Goy- 
ernment ownership and because of this Government-ownership 
feature they can not support the measure. In other words, 
they prefer to tolerate a monopoly which is unreasonably plun- 
dering the people, stifling industry, restraining and limiting 
commerce, denying business the golden opportunity now af- 
forded it, to indorsing a relief measure which contains the 
Government-ownership feature. They confess the plan pro- 
posed is the only. plan available for relief. Such an objection 
will furnish no excuse to millions of people in this country 
who daily suffer injury from present conditions, and whenever 
presented it will afford no palliation for the wrongs they en- 
dure, the loss sustained, and the cost entailed. They will 
scorn such an excuse. i 

Every seaport on the Atlantic coast is overflowing with prod- 
ucts awaiting shipment abroad. Want of facilities and pro- 
hibitive charges prevent the exchange of these products for 
foreign gold. The price is satisfactory, the demand strong, 
but the delay in shipment and the excessive cost of transporta- 
tion injure the farmer, manufacturer, and laborer of this coun- 
try, and they will hold to a strict accountability those re- 
sponsible for the delay or defeat of legislation which would 
relieve existing conditions. A 


It has also been asserted that to engage in this enterprise 
will sustain loss to the Government, and for this reason it 
should not be done. How do they know it will be a losing en- 
terprise? When we passed in this House the maritime insur- 
ance law these same objections were raised, the same prophecies 
of evil were made in opposition to it, but fortunately they did 
not materialize. It was necessary to pass that measure in 
order to break down the maritime insurance monopoly, and it 
performed that function to the satisfaction of the sponsors of 
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that measure and the shippers in this country who were being 
exploited by it. Great success followed the enactment of that 
legislation. 

Look at the result, which is most gratifying: From September 
2, 1914, to November 10, 1915, a little over 14 months, policies 
were written on war risks amounting to $89,245,000, a total of 
1,238 risks, an average of nearly 100 per month, The net 
premiums received amounted to $2,127,976 and the net losses 
paid amounted to $695,984, leaving a net surplus of $1,431,992. 
This was what the Government gained in breaking up a mo- 
nopoly and relieving the people from its remorseless grasp. It 
reduced the insurance rates to a reasonable basis, established 
competition, furnished security to the people for the safety of 
their property, paid all losses, and cleared in 14 months prac- 
tically a million and a half dollars, It did not bankrupt the 
Government; it did not destroy private enterprise or drive 
private citizens out of business; but it did break down a mo- 
nopoly and compel it to do business on reasonable terms. Does 
anyone criticize Congress for the passage of that measure? It 
was an emergency measure, required at that time for the relief 
of the shippers of the country, and Congress responded and 
furnished the relief. 

The same emergency exists now for the passage of this meas- 
ure, and Congress should speedily furnish the relief and enable 
our people to take advantage of the great opportunities offered, 
strike down the great ship monopoly, and enable this country 
to capture the foreign trade knocking at our doors and again 
establish the greatest merchant marine in the world, regain 
our former prestige, unfurl the American flag from the mast- 
head of American ships in every seaport in the world. The 
opportunity is presented, and we should accept it and show 
other nations our real greatness, our ability to regulate our 
business affairs, and protect our people from the excessive 
charges of organized monopoly—demonstrate to the world that 
this is in fact a Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 


An American Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.CHARLES H.RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am astonished that ‘hare 
should be a single vote against the proposition of creating an 
American merchant marine as presented in the shipping bill 
which has been passed by this House. No other plan was pre- 
sented by its opponents. No one pretends, after our 50 years of 
absence from the sea, that vessels under the American flag will 
reappear except through subsidies or by Government eoopera- 
tion. The American spirit will not tolerate a subsidized mer- 
chant marine, and it is well that it should not. 

The enemies of Government cooperation in building up our 
merchant marine did not dare to offer the subsidy plan in lieu. 
They simply represent interests which oppose the Government 
ownership of anything under the sun. 

This country sent fifty millions out to build a railway in the 
mountains and ice fields of Alaska, where no traffic exists. It 
bullt the Panama Canal for the use of privately owned ships. 
When it is proposed to occupy a field which private interest 
refuses to fill, it is perplexing to know why private interest 
throws its influence against an enterprise which is universally 
approved. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. WISE, 


OF GHORGIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 24, 1916. 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend at this time to 
make an argument as to the necessity for this bill or the great 
good that will come from its enactment. I think all who have 
given any thought or consideration to existing conditions will 


admit the necessity for the same, and also the good that will 
necessarily follow the enactment of a real rural-credits bill. 
I do not want to be misunderstood in what I shall hereafter 
say, and therefore emphatically declare that this bill does not 
meet with my entire approval. It is not the bill that I would 
like to see passed. It does not go far enough, and does not 
include all that I would like to see included in its provisions. It 
does not authorize the Federal Government specifically to in- 
dorse the bonds to be issued under its provisions. I am serry 
it does not. I did all I could in a humble way to secure the 
adoption of an amendment to this effect, but it did not prevail. 
I believe it would not have resulted in the Government losing 
a penny, and would have greatly aided in the sale of bonds at a 
very low rate of interest, and thereby resulted in a corresponding 
low rate of interest to the borrower. I was, and am still, op- 
posed to section 16, which authorizes the establishment of pri- 
vate banks, believing that putting them in direct competition 
with the Federal land banks will work to their injury and be 
harmful in the years to eome. 

But all legislation is In a sense a compromise, and we have to 
take the best we can get and then endeavor to make it a success, 
and as if goes into operation and the defects are made manifest 
so amend it from time to time as to bring about the greatest 
good to the country at large. That is my hope in regard to 
this legislation, and for these reasons and others I give my sup- 
port to this bill, believing also that it is the beginning of a policy 
of aid to the agricultural interests of this country and the recog- 
nition, although small, of a class long neglected that will eventu- 
ally result in much good to all our people. 

But, as stated, it is not my intention to go into the merits of 
the question as au original proposition hut. as this scems about 
all we will be able to get at this time, to go into some details of 
the same and see what it really is, and, if possible, to so 
explain its provisions that those interested may know how to 
proceed to get the benefits of the law as finally enacted. 

Now, what are the provisions of this bill—and I refer to the 


House bill? 
` FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BOARD. 


First. There is authorized and created a Federal farm-loan 
board, consisting of three members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, established at the seat of government in Washington D. O. 
Their salaries and expenses are to be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and are no expense to the borrower or the banks here- 
inafter referred to. They serve for three, six, and nine years, 
respectively. This board has general supervision and control 
of the entire rural-credits system, as hereinafter explained, and 
bears the same relation to this system of banks that the Federal 
Reserve Board bears to the Federal reserve banks. No member 
of the Federal farm-loan board can be an officer or director of 
any other institution engaged in banking or in making mortgage 
loans or selling land mortgages. This board appoints a farm- 
loan registrar for each land-bank district, and also appoints one 
or more appraisers for each land-bank district. They are all 
public officials and can have no connection with or interest in 
any other institution engaged in banking or making or selling 
land mortgages. It is alse authorized to employ such attorneys, 
experts, etc., as is necessary to conduct the business of the board, 
and they from time to time cause to be made examinations and 
report condition of all the land banks created under this act 
and issue charters for land banks and farm-loan associations, 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


Second. The Federal farm-loan board divides the United 
States into 12 separate districts and establishes a Federal 
land bank in each district for the purpose of making long-term 
loans on real estate on the amortization plan. The stock in 
these Federal land banks is to be not less than $750,000 each. 
This stock, unless subseribed within 90 days, is to be taken by 
the Federal Government, which shares in no dividend declared 
by the banks. No land-bank district shall contain a fractional 
part of any State. These districts are laid ‘off by the Federal 
farm-loan board and the banks therein chartered by it, After 
being chartered by the Federal farm-loan board it becomes a 
body corporate and has all the powers given under the act, 
which I will not enumerate now, but which enable it to carry 
on its business of making long-term loans on real estate, no loan 
to be less than $100 nor more than $10,000. These loans can be 
made for the following purposes: (a) To provide for the pur- 
chase of land for agricultural uses; (b) to provide for the pur- 
chase of equipment and live stock ne¢essary for the proper and 
reasonable operation of the farm; (e) to provide buildings and 
for the improvement of farm Iands; (d) to liquidate the in- 
debtedness of the owner of the land mortgaged existing at the 
time of the organization of the farm-loan association. No loan 
is to exceed 60 per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 
20 per cent of the yalue of the improvements thereon, and 
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no loan to be made to any person who is not at the time, or 
shortly to become, engaged in the cultivation of the farm mort- 
gaged. The Federal land bank is managed by three directors 
appointed by the Federal farm-loan board until the stock sub- 
scriptions from the farm-loan associations amount to $100,000, 
then the stockholders of the bank elect six of the directors and 
three are appointed by the Federal farm-loan board. So, it will 
be seen that when the subscriptions reach the amount above 
stated, the borrowers, who own the stock in the bank, will con- 
trol the same, 
NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The next organization provided for is the farm-loan associa- 
tion. This is composed of not less than 10 men who desire to 
secure loans, and who then organize themselves into what is 
called a national farm-loan association; and they shall specify, 
in general terms, the object for which the association is formed 
and the territory within which its operations are to be carried 
on. They then sign the articles agreed on and send a copy to 
the Federal land bank of the district. They elect directors, not 
less than five, in the same manner as directors of national banks 
ure now elected, and also select a secretary-treasurer. The 
directors also select a loan committee of three members. All 
the officers, except the secrertary-treasurer, serve without com- 
pensation. 

These three organizations—the Federal farm-loan board, 
located in Washington, expenses paid by the Government; the 
Federal land banks; and the national farm-loan associations 
constitute the machinery and all the organizations for putting 
into operation this system of rural credits. 


PROCEDURE TO SECURE LOAN. 


It has been asked many times, and seems to be misunder- 
stood, the method by which one may secure a loan, or what 
would be necessary for a man to do if he desired to take ad- 
vantage of this act. The procedure would be as follows: Ten 
men who desire to borrow money would organize a national 
farm-loan assuciation, as above described, in each community, 
in any one county, or several counties together; they would then 
fill out their application blanks, prepared by the Federal farm- 
Joan board, which would be sent to the national farm-loan 
association, and which they would have on hand, making appli- 
cation for loans; the loan committee of the national farm-loan 
association, which would be composed of three members of the 
association, and which would be composed of local men who 
would not be interested in the loan applied for, would take the 
application, inspect the land, and appraise the same, and ap- 
prove the lean if it was for not more than 60 per cent of the 
value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of the improve- 
ments thereon. 

When this is done the secretary-treasurer of the national 
farm-loan association would take the application and send it to 
the Federal land bank; the Federal land bank would turn the 
same over to its examiner and appraiser, who, in turn, would 
inspect the land and appraise the samé, and if his judgment was 
in accord with that of the loan committee, he would so report 
to the Federal land bank, which, in turn, would approve the 
loan, prepare the papers, and send them back to the secretary- 
treasurer of the national farm-loan association with the money; 
who would have the papers all properly executed and recorded, 
pay the money over to the borrower, and return the mortgage 
and notes to the Federal land bank. Each applicant for a loan 
would at the same time subscribe for and take 5 per cent of the 
amount of his loan with the Federal land bank in stock in the 
bank, which would be issued to the national farm-loan associa- 
tion, and by it to the borrower, who would receive dividends 
on his stock in the event any profits were declared by the 
Federal land bunk. After the farm-loan associations were or- 
ganized all others would apply to it for loans; and if no farm- 
loan associations are organized, applications could be made 
through any chartered bank. 

No loan could bear more than 6 per cent interest, which, with 
a small amount on his loan at the time the same is made, would 
be paid annually, and which at the maturity of the loan would 
not only have paid the interest on the same, but would at the 
same time have paid off the principal sum and there would be no 
outstanding debt against the farm. 

These Federal land banks, which in the course of time would 
be owned entirely by borrowers, for no one except a borrower 
could take stock after they are organized, are authorized from 
time to time, when they need funds to make loans on real 
estate, to apply to the Federal farm-loan board, putting up as 
collateral the mortgages taken from borrowers; and the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board authorizes the bank to issue bonds on these 
mortgages for such term of years as it may desire at not more 
than 5 per cent interest and to sell them in the market on the 
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best terms possible, and thereby secure funds for the purpose 
of making other and additional loans. And this can be carried 
on until bonds have been issued to twenty times the amount of 
the capital stock and surplus of the Federal land bank. 


LIABILITY OF BORROWER AND CORRESPONDING ADVANTAGES, 


No borrower can be liable for more than 5 per cent of the 
amount of his loan in addition to the stock he owns in the Fed- 
eral land bank. It has been stated by some that farmers desir- 
ing to secure loans will not go into this because of the fact that 
they are required to take 5 per cent of the amount of their loan 
in stock and are liable for 5 per cent more in the event there 
should be a loss on account of the bank having made loans that 
were not good. It will be remembered that anyone who now 
makes a loan on his farm, even for a period of five years, pays 
about 10 per cent of the amount of his loan in the way of com- 
missions, attorneys’ fees, and other expenses, for which he gets 
absolutely nothing, and pays a much higher rate of interest than 
he would have to pay under this system; whereas, if he takes 
advantage of this act, he is only required to take 5 per cent of 
the amount of his loan in stock and gets value received for the 
same in stock of the Federal land bank, which, I consider, will 
be absolutely good, safe, and sound, for there is no better security 
for a loan than farm lands, and if they comply with the law 
and loan only to the extent of 60 per cent of the value of the 
land and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements, it is not 
possible there will be any loss, unless the title should not be 
good, which would be a remote possibility after the title had 
deen examined by competent attorneys. The borrower now 
has to pay this commission every five years, whereas, under this 
plan, he would only have to pay it once and the loan could run 
for 36 years if he so desired, and he would never have to pay 
any more expenses, and would know every year exactly how 
much he would have to pay, not exceeding 6 per cent on the prin- 
cipal, and would know that when the mortgage should have ma- 
tured that the entire indebtedness would have been canceled. 

Another advantage in addition to what is above stated would 
be in the fact that the borrowers, all of whom would be mem- 
bers of the national farm-loan association, would own the Fed- 
eral land bunks; so that if said banks should make profits, 
which, in my judgment, they will, even at the limited rate of 
interest, the dividends would be repaid to the borrower who 
holds the stock, just the same as dividends in other banks are 
paid to the stockholders, and would thereby reduce the amount 
of interest that he would be paying to his own bank—the 
Federal land bank—just to the amount of the dividend declared 
by- the Federal land bank. In other words, the borrower would 
be getting his money at not exceeding 6 per cent interest, 
and at the same time own stock in the Federal land bank and be 
receiving dividends from the same, in which case he would be 
both the borrower and, through this corporation, the lender. 
In other words, he would get the money on his loans at exact 
cost, less the expenses of the Federal Jand bank, which would 
be paid out of the profits of .the Federal land bank, and not by 
the borrower; that is, if the 6 per cent—if that should be the 
amount agreed on—that he pays to the Federal land bank 
should be more than the money costs the Federal land bank, 
the difference would go to the bank in the way of profits, and 
the borrower, being a stockholder, and the borrowers owning 
the bank, would receive the same back in the way of dividends 
on his stock, thereby making it impossible for others to make 
profits out of him. 

Another advantage he has by virtue of taking this stock is 
that the Government, in putting up the money for this bank, 
to wit, $750,000, does not receive any dividend on its stock, and, 
whatever profits are made, the entire amount of same in the 
way of dividends would go to the stock held by the borrowers 
of the bank. 

I might explain further, with reference to the capital stock 
of these banks, so that there may be no misunderstanding, that 
it is provided in the act that when the stock of the borrowers, 
who take the same through the national farm-loan associations, 
as- hereinbefore stated, shall reach the amount of $750,000, 
which would then make the Federal land bank have a capital 
stock of $1,500,000, from that time on 25 per cent of the 
additional stock taken by borrowers shall be applied to the 
stock held by the Federal Government to reduce the same, 
and 75 per cent of such additional stock shall go to increase 
the capital stock of the Federal land bank, so that by the time 
all of the stock of the Federal Government shall have been paid 
in full by this method, the capital stock of the bank will haye 
reached $3,750,000 and will then be owned and controlled ab- 
solutely by the borrowers. It may be stated by some that this 
will take a long time, and that it will be a long time before 
this condition of affairs will arise, but that is because of the 
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fact that people do not know or realize the amount of mortgage 
indebtedness there is now existing on farm land, for if the 
amount now in farm loans was reborrowed through the Federal 
land bank, as provided by this system, within less than 12 months 
every Federal land bank would have a capital of the above 
amount and would be in the hands and control of the borrowers, 
who would reap all the benefits and profits of the same. 

It is also insisted that this act will be of no material benefit 
to the farmer. As 1 have before stated, it does not meet my 
wishes and entire approval, but I still can see great good and 
great saving resulting to those who take advantage of its pro- 
visions. To illustrate, the difference between the amount of 
interest that would be paid under this system and the amount 
they have to pay now, if the farmers take advantage of this 
act and place their loans in the Federal land bank rather than 
in private concerns, as now carried on, where they have to pay 
at least 2 per cent more than could possibly be charged under 
this system, besides a great saving in commissions, fees, and ex- 
penses, would amount to an enormous sum every year, which 
would be a saving to the farmers interested and thereby result 
in much good, in my judgment, to every community, and espe- 
clally to our part of the country, where we have to pay such 
high interest rates and such large sums in the way of com- 
missions and expenses, 

To make this benefit clearer; the total indebtedness of the 
farmers of the United States, as shown by mortgages on their 
farms, is about $3,000,000,000, and they are now paying on these 
loans an average of 8} per cent interest. This would make the 
annual cost to them in interest alone $255,000,000. Now, if 
only the farmers who now have mortgages on their farms 
should take advantage of this act, where money could not cost 
them more than 6 per cent, there would be an annual saving 
to them of $75,000,000. And it should be remembered that a 
large amount of this is paid by the South, where the interest 
rates and expenses are highest. Other bonds bearing 5 per 
eent interest usually sell at par. They are deemed no better 
than these—in my judgment, they are not as good—-so it is safe 
to assume that these will sell on equally as good terms. The 
farmers are now paying annually in excessive interest charges 
on farm mortgages from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, which this 
legislation will save them. 


WILL SAVE LARGE SUMS TO FARMERS CF GEORGIA. 


Now, apply this act more specifically to the farmers of 
Georgia and see just what benefits they can derive by availing 
themselves of the terms of this act. I call attention to some 
statistics from the best information obtainable from the last 
census and other reports. The farmers of the State of Georgia 
have a mortgage indebtedness on their land, at the present 
time, of at least $20,000,000—this amount is not entirely accu- 
rate, because it is impossible to get specific information of the 
exact amount. If they pay 8 per cent interest on this sum, and 
most of them pay at least that much, the annual Interest pay- 
ment is $1,600,000. If they borrow this money and pay the 
highest rate, 6 per cent under this bill, the amount of annual 
interest would be $1,200,000, making a net saving of $400.000 
annually in interest alone. If they secure the money under this 
bill at 5 per cent, which many believe will be the controlling 
rate after it goes into operation, the annual interest on this in- 
debtedness would be $1,000,000, and there would be a net saving 
annually of $600,000 to the farmers of the State of Georgia. 

It must also be remembered In considering the benefits under 
this act that these borrowers paid a commission in securing the 
loans of at least from 8 to 10 per cent. At 10 per cent—if they 
paid that much, and many of them did—it would be a sum of 
$2,000,000 which these farmers paid that they would save under 
this bill in addition to the interest saving above. It should also 
be remembered that these loans, most of them, run for a period of 
five years and must be renewed at the end of every five years, and 
this same commission is paid again by them. In other words, 
the borrowers of the State of Georgia, in commissions and other 
expenses alone outside of the interest, pay every five years from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 on these loans for which they get abso- 
lutely nothing. So when you take both items and the interest 
on these items it will be seen that a large saving will be made 
annually to the farmers of Georgia alone, even if none borrow 
except those who now have mortgages on their farms. 


BENEFITS TO TENANTS. 


It has been said that under this bill no one except those who 
already own land could avail themselves of its provisions, and no 
ont would be enabled to purchase a home unless he had at least 
40 per cent of the cost to pay cash. I do not agree entirely with 
this contention. A great many tenant farmers have saved a few 
hundred dollars, or could raise that much; they are afraid— 


and rightfully so, under present conditions—to purchase land 
and invest all their earnings in it, not knowing what may bap- 
pen, or whether they may not in a short time be closed out and 
lose all they have paid, on account of some misfortune, and 
because they could get but few years time at best, at a high rate 
of interest, giving them no chance to make improvements, and 
so forth. Under this bill he could purchase and have a long term 
of years—36 if he desired—and know that he would not be 
closed out and lose his hard-earned savings; and he would 
also know just exactly the amount he would have to pay, in my 
judgment not more than he now pays as rent each year, and 
feel absolutely safe and know that it was his home and feel 
secure. He would also know that his land was increasing in 
value all the time, and if he kept it for the full period of the 
loan, to wit, 36 years, the increase in price of the land and profit 
in same would amount, in my judgment, to a great deal more 
than his debt. And in this way many tenants would be able to 
secure homes and have time to improve and build them up. 
Again, if he did not have a dollar and was a reliable and 
honest man he could contract for a piece of land, borrow 60 per 
cent of its value and pay to the seller, and arrange with him for 
time for the remainder of the purchase price. I have no doubt 
that many men who now have land that is paying them nothing 
would be glad to sell it to some good, honest, deserving tenant if 
they could get in cash 60 per cent of its value, and give 
him plenty of time to pay the remainder of the purchase price, 
the tenant being able, under this legislation, to borrow on this 
land 60 per cent, pay to the owner of the land this money, and 
have 25 or 30 years to repay same at a low rate of interest, and 
pay the remainder of the purchase price to the seller on terms 
satisfactory to both. I believe many who are now tenants and 
who under present conditions will never be able to buy and pay 
for a home, if they will try, can secure and pay for one under 


this legislation. i 
EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 


Another provision of the bill is that it exempts the Federal 
land bank and the mortgages and bonds issued by it from 
Federal, State, and municipal taxation, thereby saving to the 
owners of the banks (who are the borrowers) this expense, 
which would be a large sum on the amount the bank would hold, 
and also increase the demands for the bonds and make them sell 
for a better price, thereby reducing the cost of the money to the 


borrower. 
FEDERAL DEPOSITS. 


Another provision that will be of benefit to the borrower and 
also aid in selling the bonds is that wherein it is provided that 
in the event any disaster should come to any section and the 
farmers who have borrowed money should be unable to meet 
their payments, the Federal Government is authorized to deposit 
in each land bank a sum not exceeding $500,000 to enable the 
bank to meet the interest obligations on the bonds, thereby 
assuring the bondholder that his bond Is good, and also assuring 
the borrower that under such circumstances he will not be closed 
out and his farm sold. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BAXKS. 


This is the provision in the bill that I have referred to as 
section 16, and which I think is a dangerous provision, because 
it authorizes the establishment of private land banks with 
practically all the privileges of the Federal land bank and with 
some less restrictions. I will not give all the dangers of same, 
but it puts these banks in direct competition with the Federal 
land banks and all their profits go to its stockholders and every 
loan less than $10,000 that it makes takes from the Federal 
land bank just that much business and reduces the profit of the 
Federal land bank just that much, whereas if it were in the 
Federal land bank, the borrowers—farmers—would get the 
benefit and profit of the business. 

Of course, it is within the power of the farmers themselves to 
make the Federal land bank a success by all of them making 
their loans through the Federal land bank and not in the joint- 
stock land banks. And I believe if they will look to their own 
interest and welfare, both for the present and the future, they 
will, everyone that comes under its provisions, take their 
loans through the Federal land banks, where all the stock will 
be owned and controlled by the borrowers themselves, and not in 
banks established for private gain, and where every influence 
will be to keep interest rates high. In Federal land banks all 
will be interested in reducing interest rates. Our agricultural 
departments, farmers’ associations, and all really interested in 
the welfare of the agricultural interests of the country will do 
well to carefully look into this and see that none are misled. 

REPAYMENT OF LOAN. 


The amortization plan provided by this bill will be clearly 
understood by the following table, showing a loan of $1,000 for 
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20 years at 5 per cent interest, if the borrower desired a loan 
for that period: 
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I also, in order to show the maximum costs under this bill. 
if the borrower desires to take advantage of the 36-year loan, 
incorporate what is known as an amortization table showing 
the process by which the loan and interest are paid. The table 
is for a loan of 81.000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, and 
the annual payment is $68.39: 
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An examination of this table will show that if a farmer 
borrows $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, by the pay- 
ment of $68.39 per year ull the debt and interest is fully paid 
at the end of that period. Under present methods if he gets 
his money on a five-year loan at 8 per cent interest he would 
pay in interest alone $80 per year, and at the end of 36 years. 
if he should keep it that long, he would have paid in interest 
alone $2,880, not counting interest on these annual payments 
of interest; in addition he would have to. renew his loan every 
five years and pay the usual commission of 10 per cent, or $100, 
which, covering a period of 85 years, would be $700, besides 
interest on the same, making a total of $3,580, besides interest 
on this amount that the borrower would have paid, and he 
would still owe the principal sum, whereas under a loan in 
the Federal land bank he would have paid in all $2,464.21, 
being $1,115.79 less than he would have paid under present 
conditions, and the entire debt of $1,000 would be settled, mak- 
ing a net saving of $2,115.79, besides extra interest on pay- 
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ments, and saving all the worry, trouble, and anxiety of re- 
newing the debt every five years and raising cash to pay com- 
missions. Of course on a loan twice this size the saving would 
be doubled. So it will be seen that there would be an enormous 
amount saved if only the present farm-mortgage indebtedness 
was handled by these banks, 

This would be the proper loan to make, for it makes the 
annual payments smaller, and the aet provides that after five 
years, at any time thereafter, the borrower can pay off the 
loan in full if he desires by paying the principal and interest 
then due, This table shows the highest interest rate; if the 
rate should be less, the annual payments would be less. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have discussed in some detail the pro- 
visions of this bill. My excuse for so doing is my intense in- 
terest in the subject and an earnest desire that something 
might be done that will be of material benefit to our large 
agricultural interests, so long neglected without any just ex- 
cuse or reason. This bill is not perfect; it is not all I wanted; 
it is only a beginning. It is a recognition of the kind of 
legislation that we so much need; more than any other kind 
of “preparedness” will legislation of this kind benefit and 
make secure our country. I sincerely hope that its provisions 
will be so liberally construed that great good will come from 
it. I trust and believe that many who have been struggling 
along, trying to secure homes for themselyes and families, will 
be enabled to do so by the beneficent results of this legislation. 
Many who labor and toil from early morning until late at night 
heretofore have only seen their earnings consumed by extor- 
tionate interest rates and commissions and finally lose their 
homes. May they be saved by this law. Many tenant farmers 
have struggled all their lives, and still continue to do so, to 
secure a little home for themselves. I hope some way will be 
found under this legislation to make their efforts a success, 
for in this lies the success and safety of our institutions. It 
is my sincere hope that in the future tenant farmers will de- 
crease, instead of, as heretofore, increase, and that home owners 
will increase until every worthy man will have a place he can 
call his own and feel secure and happy therein. And when 
this condition comes not only will our agricultural population be 
happy and contented, but the entire country and all interests 
will prosper as never before. 


The American Farmer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK ©. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, - 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 24, 1916. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in the great forward sweep of 
the human race agriculture and civilization are synonymous 
terms; they have marched hand in hand down the ages from that 
far-distant past when a few weeds whose roots, more palatable 
than their fellows, growing in front of a cave constituted the 
husbandry of primitive man. 

So strongly did the importance of agriculture appeal to the 
nations of antiquity that they ascribed its introduction to di- 
vine origin, venerating as its founders Isis, in Egypt; Demeter, 
in Greece; and Ceres, in Italy. While the cultivation of the 
soll is essentially the pursuit of sedentary people, the nomads 
of the time of the patriarchs, though dependent primarily upon 
their flocks, practiced agriculture to a limited extent. 

On the mighty monuments of Egypt we see pictured the imple- 
ments and methods employed in farming in the days of the 
Pharaohs, Chiseled in stone are the farm scenes of 4,000 years 
ago—oxen drawing clumsy wooden plows turning shallow fur- 
rows, which were afterwards leveled by crude hoes and simple 
sticks. Then pictures of the planting, when the seeds were scat- 
tered broadcast and pressed into the ground by driving sheep over 
the soft alluvial soil. After the harvest the grain was taken to 
the smooth clay thrashing floors, where it was beaten with sticks 
or trodden out under the hoofs of animals and then winnowed by 
throwing the grain into the air and allowing the wind to blow 
away the chaff. The main food products of these ancient people 
were wheat and barley, to which were added peas, beans, and 
herbs. To-day this primitive method of tillage is still carried on 
in that great valley of the Nile, and I have seen the same methods 
followed in Siam, Chosen, Java, and China, where often men, and 
even women, are yoked to the plows with donkeys and oxen. 
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Agriculture occupied a high position in the lives of the 
Greeks and Romans, and their writers treat of the scientific 
cultivation of the soil. Cato taught intensive cultivation, the 
value of live stock as an important adjunct of general farming, 
the importance of leguminous plants for soil fertilization, and 
advocated the use of manure. He gives the following advice: 

What is the first principie of good agriculture? To plow well. What 
is the second? To plow again, and the third is to manure. 

Pliny says: 

Tradition reports that King Sugis was the first in Greece to make 
use of manure, and that Hercules introduced the practice into Italy. 

Alfalfa, which we in the East are only beginning to cultivate, 
was one of the principal crops of ancient agriculture, as it was 
in France in the eighteenth century. According to Pliny it was 
introduced into Italy from Greece, whence it had been brought 
from Asia during the Persian wars. Virgil opens his Gcorgics 
with— 

What makes a e harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soll, and when to sow the corn; 
The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine, 

And how to raise on elms the teeming vine; 


t The birth and genius of the fru; bee, 
I sing, Mæcenas, and I sing to thee. 


The most primitive form of agriculture is that known as 
the “field-grass ” system. Under this simple method of con- 
vertible husbandry fresh tracts of grassland were successively 
appropriated, plowed, and tilled for grain. As the soil be- 
came exhausted it was abandoned and reverted to pasture 
for the cattle of the community. With the growth of popu- 
lation this wasteful method was displaced by the permanent 
separation of arable from pasture land. After the Norinan 
conquest in 1066 the manorial system was introduced into 
England, by which the land was, for the most part, held for 
the benefit -of the lord of the manor, to whom all but a few 
of the people as bondsmen paid service or produce rent. 
Domesday Book portrays practically all the land of England 
divided into manors, although less than one-half of the tilled 
Jand was the actual property of the lord of the manor. Under 
the social system then in vogue the villagers: cultivated the 
demesne for the benefit of the lord who had a definite claim 
on the labor of each “tenant of the manor,” amounting in the 
aggregate to about one-half of his time. In addition to hav- 
ing his private lands worked for him, the manorial lord 
exacted tolls for the use of roads and bridges, and compelled 
each tenant to haye his grain ground at his mill. The injustice 
of this arbitrary and unfair system of land tenure precipitated 
a struggle between lord and tenant which has been carried 
down to the present day. 

When it was discovered that the same plece of land would 
recover its fertility when allowed to lie fallow for a time, the 
two-ficld system of cultivation was introduced, by which the 
tracts of arable land were divided into two parts, which were 
cultivated on alternate years, one field being tilled while the 
other remained fallow. When it was ascertained that the suc- 
cessive planting of crops was not so exhaustive to the soil as 
the continuous growing of the same crop on the same piece of 
land, the three-field system came into use. Under this plan the 
land was divided into three fields, upon two of which different 
crops were planted, the third field being allowed to lie idle. 
By regular rotation cach field was cultivated two years in suc- 
cession and then remained fallow for one year, The three-field 
system of agriculture was the universal practice in western 
Europe until the eighteenth century, when upon the introduc- 
tion of new seeds and the use of manure the fallows were 
abandoned. 

We hear much to-day about exhausted land and the inability 
ultimately of the soil to produce sufficient food for our increas- 
ing population. Elaborate treatises were written on this sub- 
ject centuries ago, when it was predicted that starvation in the 
near future would face the people of Europe. But those dire 
forebodings did not materialize, for with the increase of popu- 
lation came improvement in the seeds and the development of 
new varieties of crops. Fertilization was resorted to and more 
intensive methods of cultivation practiced. Another important 
factor in dissipating the predictions of those old pessimists was 
the introduction of agricultural implements. We to-day, em- 
ploying vast numbers of farm tools, can scarcely realize the 
crudity of the tools of but a few generations ago. It is only 
within 200 years that farm implements constructed on scientific 
principles have been in use. Some of our most simple tools 
have been developed during this period, while the introduction 
of power-driven machinery is the story of but yesterday. 
Science, in increasing the productivity of the soil has kept pace 
with the growth of population. By intensive methods of culti- 
vation and the use of fertilizers, land that has been tilled con- 
tinuously in Japan, China, and in many parts of Europe is to- 


day the most productive and of the greatest value after a 
thousand years of cultivation. 

Mr. Speaker, as one born and reared upon a farm on Long 
Island, I desire to pay my tribute to the greatness and impor- 
tance of agriculture and to raise my voice in praise of those 
conscientious, God-abiding citizens of the Republic upon whose 
toil and industry rests the greatness of our Nation, the Ameri- 
can farmers. Encomiums from me would be superfluous; let 
me instead quote from that great orator of the South, the late 
Henry W. Grady, who had a full appreciation of the dignity of 
agriculture: 


A few Sundays ago I stood on a hill in Washington. My heart 
thrilled as I looked on the towering marble of my country’ Capitol, 
and a mist gathered in my eyes as, standing there, I thought of its 
tremendous significance and the powers there assembled and the re- 
sponsibilies there centered—its esidents, its Congress, its courts, 
its gathered treasure, its Army, its Navy, and its 60,000,000 of citizens. 
It seemed to me the best and mightiest sight that the sun could find in 
its wheeling course—this majestic home of a Republic that has taught 
the world its best lessons of liberty—and I felt that if wisdom and 
justice and honor abided therein the world would stand indebted to 
this temple on which my eyes rested and in which the ark of my cov- 
enant was 1 for its final uplifting and regeneration. 

A few days later I visited a country home. A modest, quiet house 
sheltered by great trees and set in a circle of feld and meadow, gracious 
with the promise of harvest—barns and cribs well filled and the old 
smokchouse odorous with treasure—the fragrance of pink and holly- 
hock mingling with the aroma of garden and orchard, and resonant 
with the bum of bees and ultry's busy clucking, Inside the house 
thrift, comfort, and that cleanliness that Is next to godliness—the 
restful beds, the open fireplace, the books and panes, and the old clock 
that had held its steadfast pace amid the frolic of weddin that had 
welcomed in steady measure the newborn babes of the family and kept 
company with the watchers of the sick bed and had ticked the solemn 
requiem of the dead; and the well-worn Bible that, thumbed by Ungers 
long since stilled, and blurred with tears of eyes long since closed, held 
the simple annals of the family and the heart and conscience of the 
home. Outside stood the master, strong and wholesome and upright, 
wearing no man's collar, with no mortgage on his roof and no lien on 
his ripening harvest, pitching his crops in bis own wisdom and sellin 
them in his own time In his chosen market; master of his lands an 
master of himself. Near by stood his aged father, happy in the heart 
and home of his son, And as they started to the house the old man's 
hands rested on the young man’s shoulder, touching it with the knight- 
hood of the fourth commandment, and laying there the unspeakable 
blessing of an honored and teful father. As they drew near the 
door, the old mother appea ; the sunset falling on her face, soften- 
Ing its wrinkles and its tenderness, lighting u er patient eyes, and 
the rich music of her heart trembling on her lips, as in simple phrase 
she welcomed her husband and son to their home, Beyo was the 
good wife, trne of touch and tender, happy amid her household cares, 
clean of heart and conscience, the helpmate and the buckler of her 
husband. And the children, strong and sturdy, trouping down the lane 
with the lowing herd, or weary of simple sport, seeking, as truant birds 
do, the quiet of the old home nest. And I saw the night descend on 
that home, falling gently as from the wings of the unseen dove. And 
the stars swarmed in the bending skies—tho trees thrilled with the 
cricket's cry, the ess bird called from the neighboring wood, and 
the father, a simple man of God, gathering the family about him, read 
from the Bible the old, old story of love and faith, and then went down 
in prayer, the baby hidden amid the folds of its mother’s dress, and 
closed the record of that simple day by calling down the benediction 
of God on the family and the home. 

And as I the memory of the great Capitol faded from my brain, 
Forgotten its treasure and its splendor, And I said, “ amoy here, 
here in the homes of the people, is lodged the ark of the covenant of my 
country.” 

Sentiments such as these, so full of human pathos, awaken 
cherished memories of the fields and woods of our boyhood, and 
under the subtle influence of “Auld Lang Syne” our thoughts 
revert to the old home nestling among the trees. Under the 
spell of our reveries we behold the vision of the angel of our 
youth, the guardian of our life—the gray-haired mother whose 
soul has gone to God. For us the gentle voice is stilled forever, 
and yet in the sublimity of our faith we know that her song of 
praise swells the music of the heavenly chorus of the great 
hereafter. 

The value of the farm products produced last year in the 
United States is estimated at the stupendous sum of $10,000,- 
000,000, of which nearly one and a half billions were exported. 
This magnificent showing was not the result of chance or hap- 
hazard methods; agriculture to-day is a science, an honored 
and respected profession. 

In 1849, years before the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture, Daniel Lee, reporting from the Bureau of Patents, 
referred to the needs of the agriculturist as follows: 

Wa overestimate the value of mere physical strength, like that of 
the ox or mule, and underestimate the intrinsie worth of cultivated, 
well-developed reason in practical agriculture. No inconsiderable de- 
gree of mental cuiture must precede all scientific tillage and husbandry. 

Rural science is not a mere iartain for the amusement of grown-up 

ildren. It is a new revelation of the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence—a humanizing power, which is destined to elevate man 
an immeasurable distance above his present condition. To achieve 
this result the light of science must not be confined to colleges; 
it must enter and illuminate the dwelling of every farmer and mechanic. 
The knowledge of the few, no matter how profound or how brilliant, 
can never compensate for the loss incurred by neglecting to develop the 
intellects of the many. No Government should be wan g in sympathy 
with the people, whether the object be the prevention of discase, the 
improvement of land, or the education of the masses. 
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Great advances have been made since these words were writ- 
ten, and greater still will be the beneficial results as the science 


of the soil extends its lessons of efficiency. I favor govern- 
mental action whenever the purpose is to help the farmer, for 
whenever the producer increases his output it is a benefit to the 
whole community. The distribution of bulletins, the study and 
propagation of new seeds, and the furthering of investigations 
to promote the welfare of the farmer are worthy undertakings. 
I believe in protection to the agriculturist and wage earner. I 
can not favor throwing open to the competition of cheap-labor 
countries the products of the American farmer and American 
mechanic, which would jeopardize the high standards of living, 
which are the well-earned reward of their industry and thrift. 
Mr. Speaker, the great State of New York, which I have the 
honor in part to represent, is ọne of the most important agri- 
cultural States of the Union, and we are vitally interested in 
all legislation that affects the farmer. New York stands first 
in dairy products and in the production of potatoes, apples, 
cabbages, sweet corn, celery, and in vegetable acreage, and is an 
important factor in the raising of grapes, hay, cauliflower, and 
the coarser forage crops. Poultry, eggs, and honey add their 
value to the industry of the farm. Long Island, which is the 
most beautiful section of the State, contributes its share to the 
agricultural resources of the Commonwealth. We send annually 
to the New York markets the finest potatoes, cauliflower, and 
green vegetables that are grown anywhere in this country, be- 
sides large quantities of the choicest poultry and eggs. While 
our farm acreage, under the flood tide of a residential population 
seeking homes in close proximity to their city offices, has stead- 
ily decreased, the value has greatly increased. The census gives 
the value of the farm property in our three counties as follows: 


WDD... sees 613, 428 823, 688. 895 | $16, 050, 960 
43, 189, 302 | 33,537,021 | 29,554, 062 


The census of 1910 gives the following Agures in reference to 
our farm products: 


‘ereals. 
Potatoes............ 391,804 
Value of vegetables. „408, 984 
Value of all crops $2,444, 835 


Our farmers, self-reliant, patriotic, and public spirited, occupy 
an enviable place in the counsels of the county and State. 
While most of them trace their ancestry back through many 
generations of sterling Americanism, there are others who have 
but recently come to our shores. We have welcomed these 
foreign-born to our midst; they have been inspired by our ideals 
and have become potent factors of our great Commonwealth, 
standing with us in the advancement of our institutions and the 
perpetuation of the principles of liberty, equality, and justice. 

There are many subjects that could be profitably discussed in 
relation to’ agriculture, but I desire to call the attention of the 
House to the matter of fertilizers, which are of prime im- 
portance to the farmers of the United States. It can be truly 
said that national prosperity is founded on successful agri- 
culture, and successful agriculture is dependent upon an ade- 
quate supply of fertilizers. The need of fertilizers for the most 
profitable cultivation of many of our crops is now recognized, 
not only in the East, but also in those sections of the country 
where formerly it was believed that the natural fertility of the 
soll would not be exhausted for generations to come. As about 
$500,000,000 is annually expended by the nations of the world 
for fertilizers, of which $175,000,000 is spent by the United 
States, the importance of producing the materials within the 
confines of our own borders can not be overestimated. 

The three chief elements of plant nutrition are nitrogen, pot- 
ash, and phosphorus, of which nitrogen is the most important 
as well as the most expensive. While nitrogen exists in three 
forms—as organic matter, as ammonia, and as nitrate—it is 
the latter which is of the greatest commercial importance. Of 
these materials the United States produces only phosphates, and 
is dependent upon Germany for potash and Chile for nitrogen. 
The present conflict has exemplified the dependence of American 
agriculture upon foreign countries, and as a result of the war 
the prices of fertilizers have materially advanced, causing hard- 
ships to the American farmer. 

The value of potash salts as a fertilizer was discovered in 
1870, and from that time to the t Germany has had a 
practical monopoly of the industry. Of the amount annually 


produced by the Strassfurt mines, previous to the war, about 20 
per cent, having a value of $14,000,000, was shipped to the 
United States, This represented 50 per cent of Germany's ex- 
ports of this ingredient. 

In Japan potash is extracted from the giant marine plant 
known as kelp, and an effort has been made to utilize the kelp 
of the Pacific coast, which is similar in character. The results 
of numerous experiments in extracting potash from this form 
of seaweed have been satisfactory, but whether it can be pro- 
duced on a commercial basis as yet I do not know. The kelp 
grows over an open area of about 890 square miles, where it 
can be easily harvested, and it is estimated that the annual 
yield would be over 2,000,000 tons of potassium chlorides. 

Let me now say a word about the great nitrate beds of Chile, 
because, so far as at present known, this country possesses the 
only natural deposits of any magnitude in the world. For 
much of my information on this subject I am indebted to the 
Hon. Señor Don Enrique Cuevas, chargé d'affaires of Chile, 
from whom I quote. 

In the great desert of northern Chile lies an area of over 
450 miles in length, barren and desolate, bereft of trees, shrubs, 
or even weeds. Yet it is the one spot upon which the world is 
dependent for its supply of the most effective means of increas- 
ing the productiveness of its soil, for along this arid region 
stretch the vast deposits of the precious mineral from whose ex- 
ports alone the Government derives an annual revenue of over 
$35,000,000 in gold. The area is commonly known as Pampa 
Salitrera—the nitrate plain—where lie the deposits of caliche, 
the raw material from which saltpeter is extracted, this salt 
containing nitrate of sodium. The nitrate zone is situated at 
an altitude between 2,000 and 5,090 feet above sea level within 
about 25° of the Equator. 


According to tradition, the discovery of caliche was made in 
Tarapaca by the Indians, and it was first applied as a fertilizer 
by a priest at the head of a parish in Camina. 

It is said that a party of Indians had straggled into what is 
known to-day as the Pampa Salitrera and, as a protection 
against the intense cold, they built themselves a bonfire. To 
their amazement, they noticed that the fire soon began to run 
along the ground in every direction, causing what to them were 
strange and unaccountable noises. Terrified at so unusual a 
sight, they fled from the spot, which they firmly believed to be 
the abode of the evil spirit. 


The flames, spreading out sometimes to quite a distance from 
the original fire, were to their minds the evil spirit itself. So 
they went to the priest and told him of their terror and its 
cause. He quickly understood that the phenomenon was simply 
due to the existence of some special substance in the soil, 
and asked the Indians to take him to the place. They readily 
agreed, believing the priest possessed with the power of banish- 
ing the evil spirit, and an expedition was organized. Once on 
the spot he gathered many specimens which he took to his 
house, and with the meager chemical outfit at his disposal 
made analysis of his samples, and was able to determine the 
presence of nitrate of soda. 

The samples which had not been used in the analysis were 
piled up in his garden, and a few days later ie noticed an 
extraordinary development in the plants which happened to be 
near the piles. Convinced that he had discovered a powerful, 
tonic for plants he undertook to experiment on his crops, find- 
ing after the first year that the product was much larger than 
and far superior to that he had obtained in his previous agri- 
cultural experience. 

Then the priest announced to his parishioners that the soil 
was not the abode of the evil spirit, but a gift of Providence for 
increasing the productiveness of the earth. 

For many years after its discovery the Indians used the sub- 
stance, which they prepared in large copper caldrons, for the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and it was not until the middle of 
the last century that scientific principles were applied to the 
industry. Until 1868 the nitrate fields were unclaimed, and 
anyone could secure from the Government without cost a 
grant of 36,000 square yards. In 1873 the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, whose territory then embraced these deposits, assumed the 
monopoly of the industry and levied an export duty. At the 
present time Chile exacts a heavy export duty of $12.54 per 
long ten. From time to time the lands yet owned by the Gov- 
ernment and which have all been surveyed are sold at public 
auction. In appearance and taste nitrate strongly resembles 
common salt. After the rock is mined it is crushed and dis- 
solved in hot water. The salts are then crystallized. In 1915 
the production of nitrates amounted to 2,500,000 tons, of which 
the United States consumed 577,000 tons, valued at $16,350,000. 
We take about 25 per cent of the amount produced, England 
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40 per cent, Germany 20 per cent, while other countries con- 
sume the balance. 

As nitrogen is an essential ingredient in all explosives, the 
problem of an adequate supply presents two aspects—military 
and agricultural. Of the military I will refer but briefly, 


although it is of utmost importance. Any program of pre- 
paredness which does not contemplate an ample supply of 
powder is futile. Guns, warships, and men are all alike puppets 
Without gunpowder, and so it behooves us to take immediate 
steps to build up this industry which will make our people 
independent of the world and furnish our arsenals with powder 
and our farmers with cheap fertilizers, At the present rate 
of consumption it is evident that in a comparatively short 
time—estimated at less than 75 years—the Chilean fields will 
fail, and as the supply decreases the price to the consumer is 
certain to increase. We must not wait until these deposits are 
exhausted before we seek to remedy the condition. 

The only other known source of nitrogen, if we except the 
nitrogen in coal, is in the atmosphere—an inexhaustible sup- 
ply—and Congress should take immediate action to encourage 
the establishment of plants to extract nitrogen from the air, 
It has been estimated by scientists that the atmosphere above 
every square mile of the earth’s surface contains 20,000,000 
tons of nitrogen, and it is for us to devise the best and cheapest 
means of extracting it. 

Norway, by the utilization of her immense water power, has 
established many plants which are successfully engaged in the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. It is claimed that by a 
chemical process nitrogen can be produced more cheaply than 
by the use of hydroelectric power. I do not pretend to know; 
that is a question for scientists to determine. But I am pre- 
pared, Mr. Speaker, to give my vote to any measure that will 
enable this Government to investigate the subject and which 
will hasten the day when the United States will be independent 
of all other powers in producing so essential a material as nitro- 
gen, important alike to the Navy and Army and of inestimable 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the land. I would be 
derelict in my duty to my constituents whose commission I 
hold were I not to urge with all the sincerity and earnestness 
at my command the favorable consideration by this House of 
some measure of relief for the thousands of sterling, patriotic 
Americans, for, in the words of Daniel Webster, “the farmers 
are the founders of civilization and prosperity.” 


NOTES ON FERTILIZERS AND CROP YIELDS. 


In foreign countries the necessity of using large quantities of 
fertilizers has long been recognized. In England the yield of 
wheat per acre is nearly three times that of this country. In 
Germany, which uses more fertilizer than the whole United 
States, her crop yields are approximately 80 per cent greater 
than our own. By the use of fertilizers she has increased in 
20 years her grain production 15 bushels per acre, while we 
have increased ours 8 bushels to the acre. The potato output 
has been increased in Germany 80 bushels and in the United 
States 24 bushels to the acre. It has been estimated that if the 
farmers of this country would use fertilizer to the extent it is 
used in Germany there would be a net gain above the cost of 
fertilizer of $1,000,000,000 a year, 

When it is known that our population between 1900 and 1910 
increased 21 per cent, while our crop production increased only 
10 per cent, the necessity for prompt action is forced upon us. 

I desire to insert extracts from certain public documents bear- 
ing upon this subject: 


Tun NITROGEN PROBLEM. 
{Compiled for Hon. David Franklin een by Frank 8. Washburn, 


Jan. 29, 

Without fixed nitrogen the earth would soon become an uninhabitable 
desert waste. Sir William Crookes, the English chemist and economist, 
declared that the food supply of the world is dependent upon the sup- 
ply of hinrogen; It is absolutely necessary to the existence of animal 
and plant life. We live in it, we breathe it, we eat it, and it enters into 
the composition of the human Nitrogen is a constituent of all 
organized life and tissues. In a free state it is a colorless, tasteless, 
odorless, us, nonmetallic element. 

In the United States the per capita gg ao is at present only a 
little over one-half that for Germany. It is, however, rapidly growing, 
and the annual sum now sent abroad for the purpose of nitrogenous 
compounds has become even a more important item. ‘The fact that the 
United States, in common with all civilized countries, and especially 
with all Pod pdb and manufacturing countries, is dependent upon 
the one natural source of nitrate in Chile, and the additional fact t 
the Chilean nitrate deposits are not particularly extensive and are 
destined at an early date to complete exhaustion, constitute another 
factor in the nitrogen problem. 

The efforts that are being made to release the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests of the world from this dependence assume increas- 
ing Importance each day in many European countries, During 1913 the 
United States imported 625, tons of Chilean nitrate, valued at 
$21,630,000, upon which the Chilean export duty was 60 per cent. Thus 


the people of the United States paid taxes to the Chilean Government 
of $5,00 


0,000 for part of the nitrogen they consumed, 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR FIXED NITROGEN, 
„Dr. Norton, in his monograph on the “ Utilization of Atmospheric 
Nitrogen,” says: 

“During the middle of the nineteenth century a disturbing force came 
into play as the result of the increase of population in those countries 
where cereal foods are a staple element of diet, especially in Europe 
and North America. ‘The methods provided by nature for maintaining 
a certain normal degree of fertility were no longer adequate in order 
to insure a sufficient supply of wheat and other cereals in various 
countries. In order to increase the yield of a given area of land, 
recourse was had to artificial fertilizers, The needed nitrogen was 
obtained partly from the ammonia secured as a by-product in the 
manufacture of gas, to some extent, from accumulated deposits of 

no, and largely from the remarkable deposits of sodium nitrate, in 

fle. For over half a century the consumption of both ammonium 
compounds and sodium nitrate has increased constantly. In addition 
to the demands of agriculture, modern chemistry calls for vast amounts 
of nitric acid and its derivatives. One-fifth of the Chilean nitrate 
now consumed in Europe goes into the manufacture of explosives, of 
coal-tar colors, and of other allied products.“ 

In 1898 Sir Willlam Crookes estimated that the bread eatera of 
Europe and America numbered 516,000,000, and were increasing at the 
rate of 6,000,000 3 The acreage of cereals in that year was 
167,000,000, and only 100,000,000 acres more were available for such 
cultivation, The annual r capita consumption of wheat was 4.6 
bushels, and the average yield p acre was 12.8 bushels. From these 
apuros Se Foe An 5 5 by 2 a the bya N ot — vona mon 
cover d £ n order to mee e demands of a ulation 
of 819,000,000 bread eaters. 9 8 

It Is conceded by eminent authorities fhat an adequate supply of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, hye 3 with methods of intensive agriculture, will 
easily increase the yield of farm products per acre to such an extent 
that the present food problem of civilization can be advanced far into 
the next century. 

After 30 years’ experimenti the Pennsylvanta. State College of 
Agriculture ds that the judicious application of fertilizer on corn 
makes a 36 per cent gain in yield per acre, wheat makes a 74 per cent 
gin in yield per acre, oats makes a 81 per cent gain in yield per acre, 

y makes a 54 per cent gain in yield per acre. 5 


USE OF FERTILIZERS WELL ESTABLISHED, 


The history of the use of fertilizers has proved without a doubt 
that they have an essential and economic piece in good agriculture. 
Within the last 20 years, Price, of Ohio State University, tella 
us, Germany has increased her crop production over 61 per cent, and 
one of her leading authorities, Prof. Wohltman, predicts that within 
the next 20 years there will be an additional increase of 40 per cent, 
The Germans say that this increase has been brought about by a 
better knowledge of how to till the soil and how to use fertilizers. 
When American farmers take up the same methods with the same 
thoroughness, and not until then, will our ylelds be raised to the same 


h levels. 
pes oo is a great difference in the yleld of the staple cr roduced 
in Germany, where fertilizers have m used for the last 100 
compared with the same crops grown in the five Northeastern States 
of this country, where fe zers have been used for a period of at 
wast a half century, and compared with the same crops grown in the 
five Central States, where fertilizers, aro just beginning to be ac- 
22725 their logical place in good farming, as shown by the following 

e: 

Average yield per acre for 1910-1912, inclusive. 


[United States Census Reporc for 1910.) 


Potatoes. 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

Germany (fertilizers used over 100 years 31.3 51.0 186.3 
5 Northeastern States—Maine, New Ham 
mont, usetts, New York (fert 
for the last half century or more 


we masa ent ees ano 36.6 134,5 
& Central States—Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri (States that have used fertilizers less than 25 
C V 94.4 79. 5 


The official German crop returns, issued by the German 1 
statistical office, report that in 1912 there was an increase of 38 per 
cent in the crop production of that country over the production of 1911. 
It is interesting to note that in 1910 8 u 6,000,000 tons of 
fertilizer, while in 1900 she was using only half that quantity. In 1912 
American farmers, upon four times the area of land cultivated, used on! 
6,500,000 tons of fertilizers. To be more exact. Germany applied 14 
pounds of fertilizer per cultivated acre, while the Eastern tes ap- 

lied G7 pounds cultivated acre and the Middle West corn belt 
tates applied only 8 pounds per cultivated acre. Undoubtedly the 
addition of plant food in this shape is responsible to a very large degree 
for the larger yields of superior quality obtained across tho sea. 
IMPORTANCE OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS. 


As a fertilizer nitrogen produces more immediate and direct effects 
than covet ag of phosphoric acid and potash alone. The nitrogen in 
many fertilizer mixtures costs more than the phosphoric acid and potash 
together, but it eet x the greatest crop increase, especially, in com- 

lete mixtures. his is illustrated by the following average * ob- 
ined in tests covering 55 years at the Rothamsted (Epgland) Experi- 
ment Station: 


No fertilizer. -..........-..- 
Phosphate and potash only 
Nit only 

Complete fertilizer. 


It is the forms of nitrogen that account for ‘the varying results ob- 
tained with diferent brands of fertilizers of the same analysis. Phos- 
phorle acid and potash salts are alike in grade, but there are about 
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20 different forms of nitrogen in common use. Some are excellent, some 
are fairly good, aud some are almost worthless. 


AVAILABLE SOURCES OY FIXED NITROGEN, 


Nitrate of soda: The deposits of nitrate in Chile are rapidly decreas- 
ing, and it is estimated that the exhaustion of the rich and more 
cheaply worked deposits is only a matter of a 5 few years. 
Export taxes on shipments of nitrates are the only source of revenue 
to the Chilean Government. These taxes and high ocean freight rates, 
as well as inc mining costs, account for the high prices at which 
nitrate has been selling in recent 5 — 

The fixation of atmospheric nitro; may be expected to give the 
world its nitrogen supply at one-balf the price that it would other- 
wise amount to. It 1s a wonderful providence that perpetual and in- 
exhaustible supplies ot nitrogen may be obtained from the atmosphere 
by the use of hydroelectric power. Hydroelectric nitrogen plants hare 
Jong been in operation in Norway, Sweden, Germany, Australia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, Spain, and Canada, but there are none in the 
United States. The industry ñas been in commercial operation for 
approximately 10 years. It s long emerged from the experimental 
period, and as early as 1913 was represented by an investment of ap- 
proximately $60,000, The annual value of the product is upward 
of $30,000 000 

In times of peace, explosives in the war sense are substantially un- 
known and without use. In their manufacture, as well as in fertilizer, 
nitrogen is uniformly required as the chief constituent. The only 
nitrogen material at present available for use on a large scale is 
Chilean nitrate of soda, 

The United States Government now has absolutely no means of 
amplifying its nitrogen supply except as long as it can keep open and 
unmolested the sea route from Chile to United States ports. 

‘The statement has been attributed to the Secretary of War that The 
United States has a store of explosives sufficient only to enable her 
to conduct a war from 8 o'clock until half-past 10 of the same morning.” 

Cheap nitrogen is the basis for making and supplying an abundance of 
fertilizers and explosives. ‘To obtain it in sufficient quantities is a 
question of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Therefore, the most 
pressing of all economic questions, that of increasing the country's crop 
yields aud the greatest problem in conducting a war, find a solution in 
the most wonderful of all modern discoyeries—the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, 


The following report has just been published by the Smith- 
soninn Institution: 


Aitention has of late been attracted to the important bearing of 
nitrogen on the self-supporting capacity of a country cut off by any 
emergency—such as a war—from external sources. In view of this 
important part played 7 8 nitrogen, it is worth while to know the 
available sources within the United States, and to this end the United 
Staros National Museum has just assembled an exhibit covering the 
situation. 

As Indicated in the exhibit, there are three great sources of nitro- 
gen, namely, mineral deposits of nitrogen in ores, nitr in the air, 
and nitrogen in coal, together with its present-day analog—peat. ot 
the three, the first-named source is at present confined entirely to 
Chile, and it is doubtful whether any significant deposits will ever be 
uncovered in this country. é 

The air is composed of approximately four-fifths nitrogen, and there- 
fore affords an absolutely unlimited source if feasible means were 
available for the extraction of this atmospheric nitrogen gas and its 
conversion into some usable form. The employment of atmospheric 
nitrogen involves the problem of forcing the nitrogen gas to enter into 
chemical combination with other elements such that under ordinary 
conditions it will be in liquid or solid state available to use, or, in 
technical parlance, become “fixed.” The underlying difficulties in 
this problem are in the inherent fact that nitrogen is chemically inert 
and extremely difficult to stimulate into the activity of entering into 
combination. This fact is forced home by the reflection that through- 
out the ages of the earth's existence its atmosphere consisted of 
the self-same oxygen and hydrogen most 5 mixed. Had there 
been the least susceptibility on the part of the n „its complete 
combination with the oxygen would have taken place long ago and the 
earth's atmosphere would be devoid of life-sustaining oxygen, and in 
piaca of water our oceans would be composed of concentrated nitric 
acid, 

Much bas been said recently about the process of extracting atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by means of electricity. It is a fact that, in passing 
through an electric are, the oxygen and nitrogen of the air combine to 
form nitric oxide, which accounts for the odor which is so noticeable 
in the immediate viclnity of a flash of lightning. Many attempts have 
been made to put this scientific fact on a practical basis, but thus far 
the only commercially successful efforts have been made in Norway, 
where an enormous amount of water power is available for elect: 
generation at a cost of about a third or a fourth that for similar de- 
velopment In our country. 2 power ulrements necessary to this 
So-enlled are process are vast, and, accordingly, power costs have pre- 
vented extension of its uses on any great scale outside of Norway. 

Another method of recovering nitrogen from the air, known as the 
Cyanamid process, is dependent on the fact that ordinary calcium 
carbide, when heated to the proper 3 may be made to absorb 
nitrogen gas, forming a combination of calcium, carbon, and nitrogen, 
known as calcium cyanamid, a name with which most farmers using 
fertilizers are familiar, Cyanamid manufacture empioga only about a 
fifth the electric power required by the arc process, t nevertheless 
electric power is a very considerable factor in its cost of production, 
and, like the are process, it has not obtained a foothold in this country. 

A third means of rendering atmospheric nitrogen available 1s known 
as the Haber ore which takes nitrogen from the air and hyd 
from water. y means of great pressure they are made to combine 
into ammonia, a combination of these two clements in the ratio of 1 
to 3. This process has been developed in Germany, but owing to tech- 
nical difficulties has not made great headway even in that country. 

Coal contains about 1 per cent of nitrogen, and in the course of 
coal-product operations, such as the manufacture of coke in connection 
with metallurgical work, or of for municipal Supply, the nitrogen 
emerges in the guise of ammonia. In this, the thi great source of 
fixed nitrogen, our coun bas advanced to greater proficiency; we 
arc producing coal-product ammonia at the rate of around a quarter 
of a million tons in sulphate form per year. The amount is 9 
increasing as modern methods of by-product coking replace the anti- 


quated wasteful beehive methods, whereby another half-million tons 
are still allowed to escape annually along with proportionate amounts 
of other valuable coal products. 


No matter. what the present associations of nitrogen are, whether 
in coal, mineral nitrate deposits, or what not, the atmosphere is the 
original source of nitrogen. When we s of the three current 
sources, it is only by way of indicating the present-day whereabouts 
of the major portion of the earth's supply, for it is more or less ever 
nr e four processes mention do not by any means account 
or all of the nitrogen catering to the wants of man. When the 
farmer raises a crop to be plowed under as fertilizer, for instance, he 
is merely. establishing a camp sent atmospheric nitrogen plant of his 
own. — the same general line, cotton seed and various other 
organic materials are nitrogen bearing to an important extent; still, 
broadly speaking, the four processes enumerated are the agencies upon 
which the world is dependent to-day, not only for the artificial means 
with which to wage wars, but what is far more important, the means 
3 food for the hungry mouths fighting at the battle front 
and laboring at home. 

In this connection the current situation in Germany is of special 
interest, cut off as she is from imports and dependent upon her own 
resources, At the outset they consisted in a highly developed coal- 
product Irdrstry yielding sulphate of ammonia at the rate of a half 
million tons a year; a cyanamid industry, netting around 60,000 tons 
5 oana ; and a Haber process development, capable of about 30,000 
ons annually. 

Since then she has had to meet her enormous demands for nitrogen 
in the form of nitric acid in munitions manufacture, while at the 
same time providing for her less warlike needs, such as agriculture. 
To do this she has erected one small arc-process plant capable of a 
few thousand tons production, enlarged her Haber process activities 
to the extent of around 200,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, and de- 
veloped her cyanamid production to a total of well over half a million 
tons. These, together with her coal-product ammonia, represent a 
geand total of over one and a half million tons of ammonium sulphate, 
from which to meet her combined nitrogen requirements. 


Statistics of farm products of the United States. 
WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


s a Paporit Per 
Year. Acreage. per Production. | Land value, | including cent 
acre. flour. exports. 
Dollars. Bushels. 

. SOON PES n 7,535,901 7.5 
1800. 13, 424, 000 „000 | 232,110,000 | 12,646,041 8.3 
1875... .... 20, 000 | 261,397,000 74, 750, 682 25.6 
18855. 275, 320,000 94, 565, 7 26.5 
1805. 4, ', 939, 120, 443, 963 27.1 
1905...... 14.5 | 692,979,000 | 518,373,000 | 97,609,007 14.1 
1914. 16.6 | 891,017,000 | 878, 680, 464,975 37.4 
y T Sn. 16.9 1 011508: 900.1 9905303000 MES R pna A 


Country. 


United States n 
Russia „905, 000 
Indis 
Canada. . 


= The average yield per acre in Great Britain is 33.8 bushels. 
s COTTON. 


In 1914, with a crop of 16,135,000 bales, the United States 
produced two-thirds of the world's supply. 


POTATO PRODUCTION. 


| 


| 


| Imports. 


Bushels. 


Acreage. Roce sa Production. Land values. Exports. 


Bushels. 
155,595 


Great Britain 
and Ireland... - 


POTATO CROP BY STATES. 


State. 


Bushels. | 


30,210, 000 
25, 926, 000 
22, 010, 000 


: 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


i Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give my hearty ap- 
In the few years just preceding the war the exports of corn | proval to the shipping bill now being considered by the House. 


had fallen to less than 2 per cent. This is one of the great constructive measures that the present 
PRINCIPAL CORN CROPS OF THE WORLD, Congress is called upon to deal with. We have long recognized 

the need of a merchant marine to transport to foreign markets 

Country. j the products of our farms and factories, and this bill is an 
—— | advanced step in supplying that long-felt want. It would be 

Waseas Bader difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the immense ‘loss sus- 


‘Argentina 78, 253,000 | tained by the farming and manufacturing interests of our 

Russia x country during the last two years, because of our failure in the 
past to provide proper shipping facilities. This bill will not 
only mark the beginning, in my opinion, of the building of an 
adequate merchant marine, but it likewise will provide a method 
to fix, regulate, and control ocean and interstate water rates. 
I wish to insert as a part of my remarks a very interesting 
article on this subject, written by Hon. Thomas P. Ivy, a former 
resident of my district and now a citizen of South Conway, 
N. H. Mr. Ivy for many years has been a close student of 
public questions and is widely recognized as a writer snd 
thinker of great force. The article follows: 


The reason why our merchant marine has been almost wholly neg- 
lected for the past three-quarters of a century may be stated under 
two general considerations, 

The first settlers of our country lived beside the water, and their 
financial thoughts were, therefore, in terms of the ocean. After a 
hundred years, this condition began to change, and was accelerated b 
the railroad development westward, so that at the time of the outb 
of the present Buro; war our financial thoughts were quite ex- 
clusively in terms of the Interior. 

The other general consideration is this: Whatever advantages may 
have been predicted in the beginning of our Government for a sov- 
ereignty divided between the State and the Federal Government, those 
advantages have been found at times to be Illusive in that this division 
of sovere! imparted a weakness to the Federal Government that 

revents it from doi some things of 1 concern which can be 
bandled best through Government rumentalities, 


DIFFERENCE IN POINT OF VIEW. 


The shipping bill now before 89 is a step in the right direc- 
tion, because recognizes that in this particular matter that Federal 
activity has been too dormant and weak, 

The stri difference between this bill and previous methods for the 
restoration of our merchant marine is in the point of view. Measures 
proposed heretcfore have been conceived and planned to benefit the 2 
owner alone. The great merit of the bill now under consideration 
that it looks to the Interests of the hi gues and not to the shipowner, 
something our legistation for the past 50 years on this subject has not 
done, 

This bill provides for a shipping board that shall bave general super- 
vision of soe shipping, and, among otber things, this board — form 
a corporation, the controlling stock to be owned by the United States, - 
the total holdings not to exceed $50,000,000 to build or buy or lease 
ships to be operated under regulation by the 

yah while this is an ald to shipping, it is not a subsidy. A subsidy 
is a bonus to a shipping corporation for carrying the mails and other 
the shipper; ta this ehipping ball the bomedi goes directly, to che abi 
the shipper; s ping e benefit goes directly to the ship- 

ta wont ulm 8 rate and in taking his goods 
markets from which he is now excluded. 

The go shipowners who, disguised as Americans, are opposin 
this bill insist that subsidies shall replace the provisions in tho bi 
named above. This is only one of the devices for trying to destroy the 
bill. 


rses has doubled since 1867. d ust seers ests 
e eee e That the bill is drawn on practicable lines is shown py Prac actual 


CREE SEBEL SID BUTE Oe OR VARMO BACH TRAR, working of the Gevernment owned and operated steamers between Pan- 
ama and New York. That line, notwithstanding all other shipping rates 
have been trebled and quadrupled since the European war began, has 
maintained its usual rate as normal times. the business man 
knows exactly what to may Te upon in shipping over this line. 

Without avubt, If the bill under consideration is cnacted into law. 
we shall see a great growth of shipbuilding in our own shipyards and 

t increase in our foreign commerce in American neg er 

t is furtber proviccd in this bill that ships brought into operation 
by the bill may be taken at any time for the uses of our Navy, Thus 
our Navy will — e — 27 ng Er phere A ab is defensively by the 

a guick and rea su of au es. 

ene cate ther argument 5 erzein is that this bill will pre- 


5 The only ot 
Our exports of cattle on the hoof have fallen from a high of 593,000 | yent private capital from going into shipping. If there is one thing 
in 1904 to 5,484 in 1915. 5 that attempts of this kind In recent years have proved, that one thing 


tal in large amounts can be secured to invest in new 
According to the census of 1910, 49,348,883 of our population |19 that no capi i aar W 
is rural, with 12,388,623 persons engaged in agriculture, or $2.5 semanas Dy In —— centers that igs A or banker will lend 
per cent of all employed in gainful occupations, assistance to such enterprises. 
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ECONOMIC STRUGGLE COMING. 


In favor of this bill, finally, it may. be stated that transportation is 
a facility of business and not properly business itself; and in all ages 
and countries it has been the practice and custom of Governments to pro- 
vido transportation facilities for business, sometimes without any cost 
to business, and at no time with the dominant idea of direct return 
to the service. 

So that this bill is defensible even if one cent of revenue never returns 
directly through the operation of the 25 

. in this country under the conditions under which we 
are living consists in keeping our industrial masses employed. Since 
the products of our agriculture and manufacture far exceed domestic 
wants, if labor is to be kept employed, we must find foreign markets 
for our surplus products. 

We can only enter foreign markets and at the same time pay decent 
wages to labor by furnishing to agriculture and manufacture a low rate 
of transportation to those markets. If that work Is left to foreign 
shipowners to do, we shall never reach those foreign markets except 
by depressing labor and depriving it of its just rewards. 

The time is ac hand when the true American should think clearly 
and act promptly, for opportunity does not knock twice at the same 
door. ‘The opportunity 1s now offered to free ourselves from foreign 
shipowners and slipping monopoly on the ocean. 

When the conflagration in Europe burns itself out we shall be 
brought up againet an economic struggle, mainly on the seas, no matter 
which side wins, that will challenge our industrial- supremacy and 


safety. 

If England wins, she wil use her great sea power against us com- 
merciatly as effectively as she is using her naval supremacy in the 
war, Germany wins, we shall face the same conditions, only in- 
tensified by Germany's higher etticiency in checkmating her competitors 
on land and sea. 

f the views of the American producer, manufacturer, and business 
man are heard in Washington instead of the foreign shipowner, this bill 
will be speedily enacted into law as the greatest measure for the relief 
of our shipper. 

The defeat of this bil would be to leave us still in the ocean 
monopoly which England and Germany held before the war and which 
one or both will hold after the war, 


Increasing the Standing Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON: JOHN HO CAPSTICEKE: 
OF NEW JERSEY, , 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 24, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK, Mr. Speaker, while I am not satisfied with 
the report of the conferees of the House and Senate regarding 
the increase proposed for our standing Army, I am constrained 
to vote for the recommendations made. I am inclined to do 
this rather than agree with some of my colleagues who feel 
that they should register their disapproval in a negative vote 
as a rebuke to what they consider makeshift preparedness. I 
find no fault with them for taking this course, and agree with 
their opinion concerning the inadequacy of the provisions, 
However, I sce no hope in the immediate future to get anything 
better. 

We have spent much valuable time here in consideration of 
a measure to provide adequate defense. It is but natural that 
ideas should differ as to what constitutes such armament. The 
necessities of the present situation assert themselves to the 
different Members in varying degrees of importance. The 
chairman of the committee has told us that this bill is in no 
sense an emergency measure, Accepting this statement as true, 
is not the question as to what is to be done in an emergency 
pertinent? Is not an army primarily an essential factor of 
safety and protection in emergencies? 

It seems to me that when the committee was framing this 
bill on the basis that it was a regular, rather than an emer- 
gency measure, some provision should have been made with 
absolute definiteness for meeting contingencies which may arise, 
The suddenness with which this can happen has been repeatedly 
demonstrated on our border by the Mexican bandits. Our im- 
potency in promptly meeting them has also been forcibly 
brought home to us. Who but did not feel the humiliation of it? 

I can not help but feel regret that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee majority members were not more mindful of the deplor- 
able condition along the Rio Grande. It is also a matter of deep 
concern with me that they were not more favorably impressed 
with the urgency of making a positive, general, and compre- 
hensive demonstration of fitness to the world, and the length 
to which we can, and will go, in defending our citizens, their 
rights and property at all times and under all circumstances. 

This sort of a demonstration is the only thing that can make 
any impression on foreign powers to-day. They are in a temper 
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that only the most unequivocal and actual process can impress. 
I do not mean to convey an opinion that might is right, but I 
do mean that prudence alone should clearly reveal the time 
as being not one for teimporizing, conciliatory actions or pro- 
cedure, 

Aside from the necessity for demonstrating to the world how 
the United States can and will arise in its might at the first 
sign inimical to its welfare, I believe no better assurance that 
our principles and ideals will be preserved can be obtained or 
displayed. This will not only bear fruit as it concerns foreign 
powers but will instill in the hearts and minds of our own 
citizens that old-time confidence, loyalty, and love, and will en- 
courage them in the use and development of our national re- 
sources. This present bill gives scant incentive for any such 
endeavor, and as an inspiration of trust and faith I feel that it 
should have been made stronger. 

Added to this feature is the defiant manner in which petty 
politics has been injected into the report. I refer to the most 
unusual and incomprehensible way in which a plum has been 
nicely ripened and destined for the one man in the country the 
designation fits in the matter of selecting a judge advocate. 
For my part I can not conceive how a question of an individual 
appointment could be so highly considered in a bill with the 
importance which this carries to the citizens of our land. I 
do not doubt but that the same conscientiousness was exercised 
by the gentlemen in the performance of their duty, as they saw 
it, in preparing the Army provisions of the bill. I am sorry 
they could not have been made to see their plain duty in a 
vastly different light. 


Reverting to the statement that this measure provides for 
an Army as a peace proposition, it is recalled that the chairman 
of the committee bas said we already have a law authorizing 
the President to raise an army as large as he wants if we 
were to go to war. As I understand it, the trouble in getting 
troops started after the Mexican bandits did not lie entirely in 
the scarcity of men. What men we had were sent over the 
border inadequately equipped. 

We all know about the President having called upon the 
National Guard of New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas to become u 
part of the Federal troops along our southern border. This 
was fully justified two months ago, and would have been favor- 
ably accepted by the country if done at that time. It now 
seems apparent that the move is to prove beneficial in more 
ways than one. Events have made it necessary to have the 
Dick law and other measures under which the National Guard 
operates fully interpreted. This will define the exact status 
of State militiamen in their relation te the Federal Govern- 
ment. At any time in the future should the same procedure be 
necessary we will have established precedents on which to act. 

It is of particular advantage to know and understand the 
relationship and responsibilities of the militia reserve at this 
time. Sparks from the flames in Europe have been carried in 
our direction several times. Critical conditions have arisen. 
To-morrow may demand that we face others. We are at pence, 
but who is there to deny that in preserving it we have made 
concessions? It should not be necessary for us to do that. We 
should be able to boldly and firmly stand on our inalienable and 
inviolate rights. 


History shows that the powers which have lived longest have 
been the strongest in- security and protection. It also shows 
that armament is provocative of war only when it has been 
procured for aggression, It is generally conceded that the 
diplomacy of the strongest nations has invariably won out in 
questions of great importance. Therein is seen the power of 
large armies and navies in times of peace. In promoting peace 
they are the bulwark of diplomacy. 

Preparedness for the Nation is like a police force for a city. 
As long as one is maintained well organized and efficient there 
is little disorder. Do away with your city policemen and what 
would the safety of citizens and their property amount to? 
There have been instances when one bluecoat on a block, merely 
by the moral suasion of his presence, has averted disastrous 
rioting and disorder. 

It has been said that our country has unlimited resources; 
that we need not fear attack from any power; that we are in a 
position to be an effective influence in promoting world peace. 
To that I answer the invitation to attack is the greater unless 
we utilize some of our wealth and opportunities as a means of 
security and protection. Such utilization will increase, not 
diminish, our influence in promoting peace. The cost of pre- 
paredness now would be as nothing compared with the cost of 
repelling a foreign invasion. 
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Porto Rico. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 5, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important bill, 
and I think we should be careful before we enact it. The gen- 
eral proposition is made that Christ died for all, and that all 
mankind are equal. In God’s chancery we are equal. But 
when we come to the creation of a government for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property, if we have a republic and it 
is to endure the tirst requisite is that there shall be a people 
who are competent for self-government, or substantially so. 
You may try all the experiments you please, you may adopt 
all the constitutions you please, and make all the laws you 
please, and they are but as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal, if you have not the people who are competent to exer- 
cise sovereign power. Is it necessary that I prove that? You 
will all recognize that it is true when you take Cuba, Mexico, 
the Central American States, Venezuela, and I might refer to 
others. Why, they have constitutions like ours. Mexico, when 
I was down there 20 years ago, the government under Diaz was 
a government by force, although they had a constitution almost 
precisely similar to ours; yet the great mass of the people had 
no more conception of a government by the people than I have 
of the duties of an archangel. [Laughter.] And what have 
they there under present conditions? 

Now, when you talk about a people competent for self- 
government, certain things are to be taken into consideration. 
One is the racial question. Another-is the climatic conditions. 
Now, we boast and say that the Caucasian race, a term the 
German, the Scandinavian, the Irishman, the Englishman, the 
Scotchman, the Frenchman, and others—we say that they are 
competent for self-government, and that is substantially cor- 
rect; and I think they grow in competency from year to year. 
Now, in the fortune or misfortune of the Spanish War—whether 
it was fortune or misfortune God knows, and it will take the 
future to tell—we got the Philippines; we became responsible 
for Cuba; we got Porto Rico. 

Are you willing now to say that you will so legislate as to fix 
the time, or to say now that you will ever legislate to fix a time, 
when the Philippine Islands shall be divided into States and 
to become part and parcel of our great Republic? 

Then, there is Mexico, contiguous for 1,300 miles to the United 
States. We must protect our people along the border and in 
Mexico, but we do not desire to possess Mexico as a part of the 
United States. It has taken 2,000 years for our kind of people to 
attain the present civilization that there is in the most of Europe 
and that there is in Canada and in the United States, and there 
was a better base than exists in Mexico on which to build. It 
took all those centuries with a temperate climate, winter and 
summer, the four seasons, Why, I undertake to say that if one 
of our people would go down to Porto Rico—and I think the 
same thing would be true as to Cuba and as to Mexico—at the 
end of three or four generations, as the children would inter- 
marry, with the enervating effects that come from the Tropics, 
they would not be as competent for self-government as their 
great-grandfathers were, 

Take the British West Indies. When England changed her 
colonial policy so that Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
became self-governing she made it apply practically to her West 
India colonies, Well, if you will read Froude's British West 
Indies you will find that instead of advancing in the West 
Indies they have been retrograding. À 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is in Haiti to-day under the 
Monroe doctrine, and we are in Santo Domingo and Nicaragua, 
and we will go further, you know, under that doctrine. But in 
your time or my time or that of our children or grandchildren 
shall we admit Porto Rico as a State? The people of Porto Rico 
have not the slightest conception of self-government. 

Now, this bill provides what? Citizenship? I have never 
been in favor of United States citizenship so far as Porto Rico 
is concerned. By this bill it Is optional. Under this bill they 
will in the main become citizens, because they have to go before a 


court and say they do not want to be citizens or else they will 
become citizens. There is not one in ten that will go before the 
court, or understand what it meant if they did. 

I have no desire to throw any stones at the people of Porto 
Rico. I have been down there three times, spending almost a 
month there in the aggregate. There is a small percentage of 
the people there who talk about liberty and who are quite in- 
telligent. There is a smaller per cent who understand liberty 
as you and I understand it—as we do in this country. Some 
of them do, no doubt, and also in the Philippines, and some in 
Cuba, and so on. 

Porto Rico is populated by a mixed race. About 30 per cent 
are pure African, I was informed by Army officers when I was 
down there that when the census was taken every man that 
was a pure African was listed and counted as such, but that 
there was really 75 to 80 per cent of the population that was 
pure African or had an African strain in their blood. Now, 
gentlemen, will anybody say that I am abusing the African. 
I am not any more than I am abusing the Filipinos or the 
Moros; and I am certainly not abusing the Africans in the 
United States. The race has made great advance since servile 
labor was abolished, attributable to its association with the 
Caucasian race, being one-tenth of our population and living 
in the north temperate zone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. There are so many things I want to talk 
about that a few minutes do not count for much. Now, a man 
can be a citizen of Indiana and not be a citizen of the United 
States. He can be a citizen of many other States and not be a 
citizen of the United States. A foreign-born man may come 
to the United States and live in this country, declare his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and he can vote 
for President or a Member of Congress, or members of the State 
legislature under the laws of many of the States. 

You may say, What are we going to do with Porto Rico; she 
has made great advancement? Yes; she has. How? Under the 
control of law enacted by the United States by which the chil- 
dren of Porto Rico are being educated, and our people have 
gone over there in a business way. They have developed the 
sugar plantations, When the coffee trees were destroyed the 
United States assisted in repairing the damage. 

I passed over that old highway from San Juan down to 
Ponce, on the other side of the island. It was a good road, but 
it had been remade under the direction of the United States. I 
found there a tobacco country—acres and acres of fine tobacco, 
which was being raised under glass. It is great tobacco and 
makes pretty good cigars. How? By United States enterprise 
and capital. I have heard capitalists. abused for going over 
there, as it was said, spreading out and ruining the country and 
appropriating the whole thing. Yet as long as there is a United 
States they will not unduly oppress that people. But if you 
should tuke that capital out and take away our jurisdiction and 
laws, in my judgment, with all due respect to everybody, inside 
of 20 years they will go back into a worse condition than they 
were when we acquired Porto Rico. 

Now, I would like to see this bill amended, if it is to pass, 
You recall a few years ago that the house of representatives 
chosen by the people in Porto Rico refused to pass appropriation 
bills to carry on the government. Fortunately there was a pro- 
vision under the Foraker Act that if the appropriations were not 
made the appropriations of former years should continue. I 
believe you have that provision in this bill, and it is a good 
provision. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Virginia that he has only five minutes remaining. 

Mr. JONES. Then I can not yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois, as I have promised that time to the gentleman from 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent 
to take the first five minutes under the five-minute rule. 

The,CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take the first five minutes after we commence 
to read the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. This bill takes the franchise away from 
Porto Ricans who can not read and write and is objected to by 
some Members. In Pennsylvania, unless they have repealed 
the law within a year or two, a man can not vote unless he 
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pays a poll tax. He can not vote in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts unless he passes an educational test. The States fix 
the qualifications of the electors. You have got the poll-tax 
provision in some of the Southern States; you have the educa- 
tional provision in some of them. It is said that you dis- 
franchise the colored people; but the law of those States dis- 
franchises the white people as well if they fail to pass the test 
and pay the poll tax. It is said that you are more strict in the 
educational test with the colored people than you are with the 
white man, but you knew more about that than I do. 

So there is nothing in that objection as far as the Porto 
Ricans are concerned. 

Now, I am glad that we are only responsible for law and 
order in Cuba. Do you know what our danger is? With the 
proximity of the West India Islands to the United States and 
Mexico and Central America and the Monroe doctrine, our 
danger is that, measuring their corn in our half bushel, that the 
United States will be compelled to furnish a government for 
those peoples who can not govern themselves and that in the 
end we may have States admitted to statehood whose people are 
not competent for self-government; the demagogue may come in 
great stress of partisanship and say this will give us two Sena- 
tors and some Representatives, and in they may come. T am 
delighted that we have not got Cuba for a State. I do not 
know, but if it was we would haye about five Representatives 
and two Senators. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Four Senators. ? 

Mr. CANNON. Four Senators the gentleman says. What 
would be the result? We would have to go back to Cul I 
greatly fear, keep the provision we wrote into our law and they 
wrote into their constitution. I pray God that we may 
have to go back, but I am glad that Cuba is not a State 
two States of the Union, because the bulk of its population is 
not competent for self-government. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman kindly 
suggest what the amendment is to which he refers? He said 
that he would like to see an amendment adopted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an 
amendment to the bill, if it is to pass, that the governor, who 
is to be appointed by the President, should have the veto power 
and that his veto be absolute. I believe for our interests and 
for your interests, I will say to the Commissioner from Porto 
Rico, the present legal condition should continue and this bill 
should be defeated. But the Commissioner from Porto Rico 
said that this bill is not as liberal as he wanted it, and he 
hoped more and more would be given, and as F listened to his 
remarks I thought he was referring to statehood. God forbid 
that im his time or my time, there should be statehood for 
Porto Rico as one of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 


Oil and Gasoline Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 24, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of the 
House of Representatives I insert herewith a very complete 
and valuable statement ef the present situation in the oi! and 
pean E E E sashes els Riel ate toy 

ers: 
STATEMENT ON THE GASOLINE SITUATION, 

By H. G. Western Petrol 
{By 7... ta ee 

GASOLINE PRICES ADVANCE, 


First. Because of an unparatieled consumption of gasoline. 
Second. Because simultaneously with the big demand for gasoline, 


slump of 200,000 barrels 
crude in the world for the man 


e. s 
Third. Because of an increase of 700 per cent in the price of crude. 
Fourth. Beeause when the ae conditions came it found all 
2 Sotka manufacturers’ and dealers’, empty, and everybody at once 


Fifth. Because of a deterioration in the high grade of Cushing crude 
ee ee ae eee ca ne eee Seer Sane ee Sent eee eee 
ope 8 


Sixth. 
and refiners do not have an 
a summer consump 
Seventh. use of failure to find 
nt continued high price of crude. 
wells a month were drilled in the midcontinent feld; to-d: 


Because motor cars now are equipped to run the year round, 
rtunity to store gasoline in winter 
on as uey formerly had. 
oüe new pools and the conse- 
Cushing was at its height, 
ay there 
are 2,000 wells drilling in the midcontinent field. 

The oll business has become one of the chief industries of the coun- 
try. Time was when it was impervious to criticism and attack. In 
the past it was dominated by a pase power. The industry was re- 
— sr an . Because of is, public clamor against it was 

y F 
ut conditions have changed. The products of petroleum have 
become daily necessities in the home, the office, in the shop and on the 
farm, They enter every avenue of endeavor. The spectacular develop- 
ment of the business bas drawn hundreds of thousands 75 it. anes 
Agi oll is attack 


3 ing 50 2 
the engi pong and the —— affected by the success or ad- 
versity the oil business, Gasoline, kercsene, and lubricants are dail 
necessi as corn, wheat, or cotton, but the supply fluctuates cap 


ciously. fle these other products have their seasons, leum 
Therefore, it can not be treated as any ot indus- 


Because it possesses characteristics peculiarly Its own, it demands 
intelligent and delicate treatment in accordance therewith. 

The chan condition by virtue of a muititudinous chlentele. the 
daily n ty of these products, the sudden variation of supply 
and demand, and the vast amount of money invested will not permit 
the same treatment the of] business once received. in- 


reckless 
dent element of the industry 
should not 


vos permit itself to be influenced by 
hysteria, rather should assume a 56 impartial, and 
not to „attitude toward the industry as a 


be made promptly in 
present to enlighten the public and allay hurtful 
MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY, 


periods like the 
clamor, 


The ma and importance of the industry are Illustrated in the 
amount 9 invested. Authentic data are not obtainable. The 
most reliable information hand there are 262 active and 25 


is estimated total 
000,000, and that the investment 


refineries is approximately $550, 

oil-producing is probably $1,000,060,000, Crude oil and 

products last year were valued at 3 8300.000000. fhe 

manufactured products of crude oil are to have aggregated 

appro: undretis of thousands of find 

Pores Saget 25 — ‘erent States in the oll aah nie “meget ates 
nion y or indirectly, in the ness, 

T to mate the number of American citizens who have 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF GASOLINE AND CRUDE PRICES. 
Because of its ominating influence the petroleum and 
line situation in Bie United States, a cxesidcention SE the — ent 
field may be taken as indicative of the industry as a whole in this 


country. 
since 1910 of erude and gasoline in the mid-continent field 
striking unison and according te the dictates of 


have 
9 

. of the mid - continent field 
was 1 barrels ; price. 38 te 42 cents a barrel. The price of gaso- 


Une d this year averaged 8.25 cents a gallon f. o. b. 42 
gallons to standard grade of gasoline 60-61° Baumé Gravity à 

In 1911 the dally average erude ction of the mid-continent field 
was 157,076 Notwi ing the increased dail 


y yield, crude 
during 1911 the 
average price of 


In 1913 the average 3 action of the midconti 
field was 180,128 barrels. advanced to $1.03 a 
barrel, plus a um paid by independent refiners ef 15 
cents a during the year was 


0 g pool, became plentiful, 

the production mena during that, year 276,965 barrels a day. The 
during 1914 from 

October I du er of the 


overproduction of gasoline, and 
ened from 11.25 cents in January to 6.75 cents a gallon 


ber. 

early part of 1915 Cusbing was still belching forth 

Th preduction this year was 
f of the = production reached 
over 400,000 barrels a day. By August, 1915, 
The price of crude advanced 
tion, to $1.20 a barrel. 1 
, millions of barrels were sold as low as 


26 cents. When the 
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pipe tine quotation advanced to $1.20 a barrel premiums were paid by 
refiners, making the actual price to them $1.75 to $1.85 a barrel. Under 
these conditions gasoline prices also increased, Jumping from 5 and 6 
cents a gallon f. o. b. refinery to 15 cents a gallon. 

In the carly part of 1916 crude prices continued advancing until 
the present quotation of $1.55 a barrel prevails, refiners being com- 
pelled to pay producers a premium, making the cost of crude to them 
as high as $210 a barrel, certain refiners finding it necessary to close 
‘lown thelr plants 30 to 50 days for want of crude to operate their 
plants. These inactive refineries helped to aggrayate the situation, 
Vith a daily yield ot 328,000 barrels of crude or more, the con- 
stantly increasing consumption created a scarcity. The price of geo: 
line under these conditions naturally continued to increase, reaching 
20 cents plus per gallon f. o. b. refinery. 


REFINERS DID NOT MAKE PRICES, 


Refiners have in no way been responsible for present gasoline prices. 
During most of the time since the summer of 1915 western refiners 
have not issued quotations at all. Oll centers of the Middle West 
have swarmed with eager buyers The traveling salesmen refiners had 
maintained on the read for years were called in, jobbers and other 
buyers having opened offices in Tulsa, Okla. (making it unnecessary 
for the refiners to keep traveling salesmen on the road), and thereby 
themselves made the market by the prices they offe for soline, 
The refiner was able to seil every gallon of gasoline he could make 
at a higher price than he or the marketers and retailers could sell the 
same in his so-called territory, 


z REFINERS MAGNANIMOUS. 


The statement has been made that independent refiners have done 
nothing for the consumer in this period of high prices. This state- 
ment wide of the facts. It should not be overlooked that the 
independents a year ago placed at the disposal of the public gasoline 
at retall as low as 7.8 cents a gallon, and since last summer, when 
the 87155 advanced, the refiner has made it possible for 7885 jobbers to 
continue in business by supplying them with gasoline at from 1 to 3 
cents less than the refiner could have sold his entire output in other 
markets. This was for the purpose of protecting the jo ber against 
financial ruin, but the consumer received the benefit. The loss to the 
refiner in some instances js claimed to haye amounted to as high as 
$25,000 in a single month. 

The public has never suffered because of excessive prices for the 
products of petroleum. No other necessity is placed at the command of 
the public at so low a price as are the products of petroleum. The 
price of gasoline to-day is not too high in proportion to the great cost 
of procuring the same—the price in the past has been too low. In 
this connection, in view of the fact that a bill has been introduced 
in Congress suggesting that the Federal Government take over and 
operate all oil business in this country, it is significant tô call atten- 
tlon to the fact that the consumer has never at any time in the history 
of tbe business been charged up with the millions of dollars spent in 
drilling wells which failed to find oil. If the Government were to take 
over the oll industry, the Government would have to do all of its own 
development, and the tremendous expenditure in prospecting for new 
fields would be charged to the cost of crude oil, which is not true at 
the present time, and which the great independent movement contrib- 
utes to the consumer, making the remarkably low price at which 

troleum products have always been delivered to the consuming public. 
Thus the price to the consumer would necessarily, under Government 
control, be increased. It is also very doubtful if, under the single 
management of the Government, new fields could possibly be developed 
rapidly enough to meet the growing demand for crude, 

WHAT BROUGHT ABOUT THE PRESENT CONDITION, 


Oil dealers rarely, if ever, buy troleum products on a recediag 
market. While the flood was on last year jobbers and retailers bought 
only for their immediate needs. ‘Their storage tanks were empty. 
Then when crude began to advance there was a stampede to cover at 
as low prices as possible. Every concern in the country began storin 

soline. One Independent jobber alone in the Middle West pu 

000,000 gallons of gasoline into his tanks. Every man at all familiar 

with oil country conditions knew there was no possible way of pre- 
venting a greatly advanced market, and 0 5 2 dealer everywhere fran- 
tically appealed for a supply—price becoming of little consequence, 
A wet summer was follow y a remarkably pleasant iall; there was 
unparalleled country touring and a tremendous increased consumption 
of gasoline. ‘The statistics show 892,618 motor vehicles were made 
and placed in commission in 1915, increasing the consumption of gaso- 
line at least 446,000,000 gallons a year, here was a great increase 
in farm tractors and farm gas engines, many of the former having 
been changed from kerosene to gasoline fuel because of lighter con- 
struction and better results. For the first time the motor car was 
quite generally equipped in 1915 for winter service, and consequently 
gasoline consumption did not slacken last winter as usual. Gasoline 
consumption per mile is greater in winter than in summer. Exports 
in 19100 were approximately 84,000,000 gallons more than in 1914. 
The refiner did not have an opportunity to store, according to his 
custom, gasoline last winter for the big spring and summer demand. 

While jobbers and other buyers were amazingly increasing their de- 
mand other elements were at work to further affect the situation, 
The increase in the price of crude from 30 cents, which was the ayer- 
age price peig a year ago by refiners, rdless of pipe-line quotations, 
to $2.10, the amount they were compelled to pay, including premium, 
was 700 per cent. The increase In the price of gasoline from 5 cents 
f. o. b. refinery, which was the low price, to 20 cents a 88 f. o. b. 
refinery, which was the general 27 ce was only 400 per cent. 
The general or average increase in the Middle West, owing to the price 
made to jobbers to sustain them, was even less than 400 per cent. In 
nddition to this it must be unders many refiners are still filling 
contracts for fuel oll as low as 30 cents a barrel and gasoline at low 
contract prices. 

t is significant, however, that the price of crude was not the only 
influence upon the refiners’ price. When Cushing was at its flood there 
was a heavy gas pressure on the oil-bearing sand, the oll under treat- 
ment maang from 27 to 37 pr cent gasoline. To-day oil from these 
same wells yields from 22 to 26 per cent, an average of not more than 
24 per cent, if that, owing to the decreased gravity and deterioration 
of 85 At the same time the daily yleld of Cushing dropped from 
300,000 barrels a day, plus, to 85,000 barrels, and it is now about 
100,000 barrels a day. 

The importance of this statement is better realized when it is under- 
stood the midcontinent fleld produces 60 per cent of all the gasoline 


made in the United States; that, Cushing has been the greatest source 
of h-grade crude the world has ever known, and any fluctuation in 
its yield affects vitally the whole gasoline situation of the country ; 
that 60-61 vity paroline roduced from Cushing oil is equal to 64 
gravity gasoline made from Pennsylyania crude, in spite of any general 
notion concerning the superiority of Pennsylyania crude. 
Thus we have these amazing figures: 
Gallons per year. 


Decrease of 7 per cent in amount of gasoline obtained 


from present 100,000 barrels a day of Cushing crude_ 100, 000, 
Loss of gasoline yield by reason of 200,000 barrels a day y ne 

slump in Cushing output 735, 000. 000 
Increased exports of gasoline in 19182 84, 000, 000 
Increase of consumption by new motor vehicles in 1915. 446, 000, 000 


1, 365, 000, 000 
These agure do not include further increase by reason of several 
hundred thousand motor cars made and sold the present year, addi- 
tional farm tractors, etc. 

Now, let us parallel these two sets of figures. The loss of gallonage 
and increased consumption in 1915 amounted to at least 1,365,000,000 
mPa A 5 

e only manufactured, all told, 1, < 
e 5 old, 1,600,000,000 gallons of gasoline in 
Is not the argument cinched? 


n f 
By Prd Can anyone successfully refute the 


RESULT OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 


It is believed from the facts set forth it is conclusively shown 
prevent price of gasoline is the result of supply and demand. It must 
understood the great demand of the country to-day is for soline; 
but the refiner can not manufacture gasoline without manufacturin 
at the same time an equal or greater amount of kerosene and a sti 
greater percentage of fuel oil, There is little demand for either kero- 
sene or fuel oil. Midcontinent refiners have been carrying sixty to 
seventy-five million gallons of kerosene in storage, unable to self the 
same at 3 cents a gallon. They have been selling great quantities of 
fuel oll on old contracts at 80 cents a barrel, while the price of crude 
to them has varied from $1.55 to $2.10 a barrel. Their surplus above 
these contracts has been a drug upon the market at 3 cents or less a 
gallon, Fuel oil comes in competition with coal, and no matter what 
the price of crude may be, the price of fuel oll can not exceed the 
equivalent amount of coal. During the past six months many fuel-oil 
consumers have reverted to coal because of the increased price on fuel: 
oll. So it is obvious, if there is an inadequate demand for kerosene and 
an 8 of disposing at a remunerative price the fuel-oll prod- 
uct, gasoline, for which there is a great demand and which demand 
makes necessary the production of these other porducts, must carry the 
burden of cost. There can be no escape from this, and no amount of 
agitation can change the condition. 
In almost every other line of business each article placed upon the 
market is expected to 3 u profit. Under conditions usually pre- 
yailing this is utterly impossible in the oll business, so far as the re- 
finer is concerned. he jobber and the retailer, as a rule, sell at a 
pet both kerosene and gasoline, but the refiner is compelled to sell 
th fuel oil and kerosene a very large part of the time at less than 
cost and make up the difference and any profit he may enjoy on the 


1 t fi 

t has n pro at all western refiners build lubricating pl 

in connection with their refineries, If this were done the lote ating 
market would immediately be demoralized. Three big midcontinent 
‘ortunately it 


refiners recently have completed rere } pints. hie AN 
ubricating plant into full 


generally uires about 18 months to get a 

running action. These three midcontinent lubricating oll factories 

will be able to place over 900 cars of lubricating oil upon the market 
er month, ‘This is sanua to completely paralyze the business until 
ncreased consumption will again equalize conditions. Increased con- 

sumption of oils and greases has not required the construction of lubri- 

cating plants in connection with every refinery built. 

Recently it has been proposed to place a revenue tax of 2 cents a 
gallon on gasoline and kerosene. A war revenue tax of 2 cents a gallon 
would simply mean the consumer would have to pay that much more 
for his gasoline in addition to the cost of vying and collectin 
such a tax. It is hard for the public to realize that the refiner can no 
pay a tax of 2 cents a gallon, for the reason he does not make such a 
margin of profit. In the oil business small profits are generally made 
in large volume. If the refiner should receive a profit of 2 cents a 
gallon on the products he manufactures every refiner in the country 
would soon become fabulously wealthy. 


THE RITTMAN PROCESS. 


It has been heralded far and wide that by reason of the Rittman 
process the cost of manufacturing gasoline has been reduced 50 per 
cent. This statement is untrue and not fair to the public nor to the re- 
finer. The Rittman process has been very satisfactorily in the 
manufacture of benzol and toluol, and is about to be employed in the 
manufacture of dyes. This country has heretofore been dependent upon 
Germany for these articles. In this 2 7575 the Rittman process has been 
of great importance and has been worth to the conservation of our natu- 
ral wealth all the possible cost of maintaining the Bureau of Mines. I 
as was stated on the floor of Congress a few days ago, one sirup plan 
in Mississippi, producing 25,000 ons a year, is worth the entire an- 
nual ap ropriation of 250,000 for distribution of free seeds then 
surely the making of millions of dollars worth of benzol, toluol, and 
dyes by the Rittman process from a residuum heretofore sent to the 
furnace as cheap fuel is worth at least an equal appropriation for the 
thorough equipment and maintenance of a petroleum department under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Mines. In this connection it might 
be well to commend the clever business ability of the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, who carried on the Rittman research in the name of 
his bureau almost wholly by the aid of private capital. 

The petroleum department has also demonstrated its great value by 
the glimpse it has given into possible further hidden products of 
petroleum, and also the conservation of natural gas it has brought 
abont by shutting in gas which has heretofore been wasted. Its con- 
servation of gas alone has amounted to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. This valuable work has been done with an appro- 
priation of only $35,000 a year. 

That the Rittman procese will eventually be used successfully in the 
manufacture of gasoline is oy believed by Dr. Rittman and others, 
but no plant is yet in successful operation making gasoline by the 
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Rittman process, and the Bureau of Mines has no funds to make such 
experimentation. Therefore it is quite Im ible for the Rittman 
process to have reduced the cost of manufacturing gasoline 50 per 
cent. The fact Is the Rittman process, if it is successful in making 
gasoline, will not reduce the cost. for the reason that in order to 
make gasoline by this method it is necessary to rform more work 
than at present required to refine oll. To make clear this point: B; 
present methods of refining, the of] is taken direct from the wells an 
placed in stills and, by heating, gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, and fuel 
oil or residlum are made. Dr. Rittman discovered that oll is made up 
of molecules; that the smal! molecules are gasoline; larger molecules, 
naphtha; still larger ones, kerosene, etc.; that if these molecules in 
naphtha, kerosene, and residium could be “ cracked “ or broken more 
gasoline could be extracted from a given amount of crude oil. So his 
process contemplates taking naphtha, kerosene distillates or residuum 
and running ‘the same through a eee tube under 300 pounds 
ressure and a temperature ot 1,4 F., cracking these molecules, and 
us making a new or synthetic crude, which, after this action, must 
still be treated or refined in the same way the original crude was dis- 
tilled. The Rittman process requires this additional work, but will, it 
is believed, if it is a success, make ible two or three times as much 
gasoline from a given amount crude as formerly. All depends 
upon proper mechanical equipment. Refiners e . ggr West ha ve 


expects y 
large quantity of gasoline which hag heretofore passed on in products 
of petroleum will in- 
creasing demand, but the cost, by reason of this extra process before 
distillation can take place, will not be materially reduced, if at all. It 
is more than probable that tne present crisis will have passed long 
before it will be possible to affect conditions, even if these experiments 
prove a success. 

FUTURE SUPPLY AND PRICE OF GASOLINE. 


There has been much speculation as to the future ly of motor 
fuel. It is impossible for any to make a reliable ction., It is 
beyond = 1 a ae to te 25 bor dl ol tgp eri in ed 

und. rude-oll pools are rally foun p 4 
aT produck area of the Uni States is exceedingly small considering 
the territory that bas never been tested. The amount of motor fuel re- 
duced from a barrel of crude to-day is largely in excess of the amount 
refined a few years ago. When motor cars first came into use we were 
using 68 to 7 vity line. —.— we dropped to 64 gravity, then 


tion that within the next — or 
will be 50“ Baumé, Hundreds of 


made refiner is discovering his ability to turn more and more 
ef the crude product inte an le of 

seems inevi e—elther that a carburetor will be 
successfully kerosene or ‘osene by some process 

verted Into gasoline. Itis not so much a question of what the price of 


gaso! will 
equal the d. It is — doubtful if gasoline prices can recede 
materi. under present co pool 
tional refineries might send the price downward, but any increa: 
3 of gasoline or motor 1 from 

5 to any more than equal the natural increase of con- 
sumption. 

TOO MUCH PREJUDICE AND AGITATION. 


y: ted 
industry that agitation and prejudicial action only nominally affected 
the independent movement. To-day the independent mo 
such magnitude that it is affected equally with its big competitors. In 
gion alone the independents 


mid-continent field, and consequently in pea the in dents 
are producing more gasoline per barrel o 
3 except for that crude which is manufactured through the 


oil industry, hurtful, spiteful, 
mon weal. The independent oil men believe it is due them that a 
fair and accurate statement of conditions in the oll in should 
be officially made at the earliest possible date, based wholly upon actual 
conditions existing and without prejudice for or against any element 
in the business. 

If Congress would effectively ald the oll Industry, and tn aiding 
the ofl Industry the public generally will be benefited, it will create 
— . — del eee pte pareet N 9 N g to 

roleum w. center n charge o roug: competent men, 
Pad which will disseminate accurate and comprehensive information 
-~ concerning the industry, and which will gather complete statistics 

regarding troleum and its products, now so urgently needed; and 
in connection with such a department the Government, if it will ald 
the industry, will create a chemical and mechanical research depart- 
ment to exploit petroleum and its products, which It is generally be- 
Heved will result in the discovery of many valuable cts con- 
tained in petroleum and stil! unkno 
facturers. The Standard Oil Co., by reason of its wonderful system, 
maintains exhaustive statistical and research departments for its own 
use, but no such information is at the disposal of the general public. 
Present petroleum statistics issued by the Government are necessarily 
delayed and incomplete. ‘They do not set forth the comparative value 
ef one year's production of crude with another year's production of 
crude by reason of impregnation of demanded products, and there are 
no statistics whatever as to the amount of products manufactured 
from year to year, the amount of domestic consumption and forel; 
shipments, the value of these products, nor is there any avallab 
governmental information as to the number of petroleum refineries In 
this country, nor the character of products manufactured by them, 
We know of no way the Government can aid the consumers of 
petroleum products more effectively than by stabilizing the business 
through accurate publicity and exteasive research, and to this end 
we believe the Government should make an appropriation of at least 
$250,000 a year to carry on tnts Important work. 


this country Is daily de t in some way upon the condition of the 
i dicial agi 


wn to either scientists or manu- | 
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Rural Credits and Other Agricultural Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. WHALEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, when Congress enacted into law 
the Federal reserve act the commercial, industrial, and manu- 
facturing interests of this country were emancipated from the 
Money Trusts of the big cities. For more than 50 years the busi- 
ness of this country was controlled by a few rich men in a few 
centers, and through a defective banking system these men could 
dictate not only the interest to be charged but also the actual 
amount of money to be had in any community or section of the 
Nation. By the control of these funds they were masters of the 
business of the Nation and could give prosperity or cause ruin. 
This power was wrongly placed from a governmental point of 
view, even if it had been fairly and justly exercised. But it 
was unjustly and wrongly exercised, and the stock market of 
New York was the real gainer, the stock speculator the actual 
beneficiary, and the commercial business industries and farmers 

real sufferers. 


4 


Under the old Federal banking law the farmer received no 
consideration. The national banks were prohibited from lend- 
ing on real estate. The Democratic Party promised in its plat- 
form adopted at the Baltimore convention to revise the bank- 
laws of this Nation, and in pursuance of that pledge to the 
Ingress passed the Federal reserve law, and on Decem- 

it was approved by President Wilson. For the 
time in the history of this Nation provision was made in 
ct to help the farmers in financial legislation. Under the 
of this law the commercial and industrial interests 
provided with ample money to meet their requirements; 
the 12 regional banks ready always to loan to mem- 
sound commercial paper, there can never be a 
of money te meet the demands, and, therefore, no 
panies to cause ruin to thousands of honest, industrious people. 
But, in addition to supplying the industrial and commercial 
interests with funds, this law also permits short-time loans 
te farmers on agricultural paper for not more than six months, 
and allows the national banks to loan a limited amount of 
their capital on improved farm land. This was the first step 
taken by the Democratic Party to extend credit to the farming 
community of the United States, and was the forerunner of 
the rural-credit bill now before Congress. It was a long step, 
but not long enough; not what the great farming interests of 
this country deserve and are entitled to receive. Realizing its 
limitations and inadequacies, the Democratic Party has had the 
courage to stretch out the helping hand to the farmer in full 
measure, as it hus done to the commercial interest, and framed 
the present rural-credits bill. It has not gone about this matter 
hastily, but with a full reulization of its magnitude and impor- 
tance. To fully appreciate the size of this question it is only 
necessary to say that it is estimated that the aggregate wealth 
ef the farmers of the United States is about $40,000,000,000 
and the aggregate indebtedness about 56.000, 000,000, with a 
little more than half of this indebtedness secured by mortgages 
on farm lands. The farmer pays an average interest rate on 
all indebtedness of about 84 per cent; so that on the amount 
of indebtedness there is yearly paid something like 8500, 000,000. 
These are vast amounts, and are deserving of the careful 
thought and attention of the people's Representatives in Con- 
gress. The main objects sought by a farmer when he borrows 
ure a reasonable interest rate, a long-time loan, and means by 
which the loan can be repaid in easy installments. Offering the 
best security, he is entitled to a low rate of interest, and, being 
subject to the varying conditions of the elements, he can not be 
sure of the return received from his toil and industry; there- 
fore he should be allowed to repay his loan in small payments 
covering a long period of time. 

The immediate object of this bill is to give to those who are 
farmers, and those who wish to become farmers, a greater 
volume of land credit on most favorable terms and at much lower 
and more uniform rates of interest than are had at present. It 
is a difficult matter in some sections to secure favorable loans 
on farm lands and farmers are paying annually on their vast 
mortgage debt of nearly $4,000,000,000 from 5 per cent to 25 per 
cent, when commissions, lawyers’ fees, and renewal charges 
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are included. This bill does for the farmer what the Federal 
reserve act does for the commercial interests. It provides him 
with the means of procuring a loan at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and for a long time without all the excessive charges out- 
side of the actual use of the money. It provides a loan at actual 
cost and all the benefits, such as profits, to be returned to the 
farmer borrower. There are some features of the bill I am not 
in favor of, but, realizing that all legislation is a matter of com- 
promise, I haye determined to give my support to the bill because 
the bad features are very few and the good very many. There is 
some Government aid in this measure, and I have always be- 
lieved in order to have a workable system of rural credits it is 
compulsory for the Government to assist. Private capital under 
private management is bound to make all the profits possible, 
and therefore high rates of interest are bound to be charged. 
There is no such inducement for the Government funds under 
Government management. This bill provides for both systems, 
and therefore is a compromise measure. In my judgment a few 
years will see the repeal of the section providing for private 
profit making. The bill provides: 

1. For the creation of a Federal farm-loan board to consist 
of three members, who are appointed by the President for terms 
of nine years and whose salaries are paid out of the Public 
Treasury. General powers of supervision and control are given 
this board so that it will have power to control the rates of in- 
terest under which loans to farmers are made and bonds shall 
be sold, The official appraisers are appointed by this board, 
the object being to remove local and personal influence so that 
there can be no shadow of suspicion that a fair, unbiased, and 
just valuation of the land is made. The removal of all favoritism 
and partiality in appraising the value of the land is absolutely 
necessary for the successful working of the system. The salaries 
of the appraisers are fixed by the board, but are paid by the 
land banks, ‘The board also has a farm-loan registrar in each 
jnud-bank district, who is paid by the Government, to receive 
applications for issue of farm-loan bonds and to perform other 
services. The board is required to make examination of land 
banks and to prepare and publish repayment—amortization— 
tables, which must be used by the loan association and land 
banks in computing the amount periodically paid to finally retire 
the loan in a given time. 

It is given the sole power to charter Federal land banks, na- 
tional farm-loan associations, and joint-stock land banks; to 
review and change the rate of interest charged by the Federal 
land banks for loans; to grant or refuse authority to make any 
specific issue of bonds; to make rules and regulations govern- 
ing charges made to borrowers for appraisal, examination of 
title, and recording. 

2. Like the Federal-reserve act, this bill provides for the es- 
tublishment of 12 Federal land banks. The 48 States of the 
Union are divided into 12 districts, and in each district a Fed- 
eral land bank is established with a minimum capital stock of 
$750,000 and a board of directors of 9 members, 6 of whom are 
selected by the farm-loan associations in the district and 3 by 
the Federal farm-loan board. Should the capital of these 
banks not be subscribed by private parties within 90 days after 
the books are opened, then the Government, acting through the 
Treasurer of the United States, subscribes whatever is neces- 
sary to complete the subscription, and if none has been sub- 
scribed, the full amount of $750,000. In subscribing to this 
stock the Government aids to the extent of $9,000,000. . In 
order to retain complete control in the Government of the 
United States over these banks, no private stock can be voted, 
and in that way there is precluded any possibility of private 
control of any one or all of these institutions. The temporary 
management of each of these banks is given to three directors 
named by the Federal farm-loan board. Directors appointed or 
elected must be residents for two years of the district, and one, 
at least, must be a practical farmer and engaged in farming 
within. the district, and he can not be an officer or employee of 
any other institution, association, or partnership engaged in 
banking or in the business of makng or selling land-mortgage 
loans. 

The capital stock of each land bank is divided into shares of 
$5 ench. After these banks have been chartered there are two 
ways of procuring loans from them. The first is through na- 
tional farm-loan associations. The second is through approved 
agents, such as banks, trust companies, mortgage companies, or 
savings banks chartered by any State. 

4 FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


3. When 10 or more farmers, or persons who desire to pur- 
chase lands for farming purposes, wish to borrow money on the 
lund for farming needs, or to partly pay for the land, they can 
join together to form a national farm-loan association. ‘The 


prerequisite to be a member of the association is that the per- 
son applying desires to become a borrower on farm lands; 
when he ceases to be a borrower his inembership ends. The ar- 
ticles of association need only specify generally the object of 
its formation and the territory in which it is to operate, and 
to be signed by the organizers and forwarded to the Federal 
land bank for the district. These associations elect a bourd of 
directors consisting of five members. The board of directors 
then selects a secretary. treasurer and fixes his salary. The 
directors also elect a president, vice president, and a loan com- 
mittee of three members, but these officers are to receive no 
salaries unless approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board at 
Washington, and must be residents of the territory in which 
the association operates and shall be borrowers. ‘The secretary 
8 need not be a resident of the territory and a share- 

older. i 

The secretary treasurer of the association keeps the funds, 
pays to-the borrowers the amount borrowed when received 
from the land bank, and he also collects all payments: of in- 
terest, amortization installments, or principal arising out of 
loans made through the association. It is his duty to keep all 
securities, records, papers, certificates of stock, and all docu- 
ments of the association. The 10 or more persons must desire 
loans not less than $20,000 in the aggregate, and each loan 
must be for not less than $100 and not more than $10.000. 

When these applications for loans are received by the Fed- 
eral land bank of the district an appraiser is sent to report on 
the loans. For each hundred dollars loaned the borrower must 
subscribe for one share of stock in the association, and the 
association in turn must subscribe for an equal number of 
shares in the Federal land bank. When the loan is paid the 
mortgage is satisfied and the amount of stock subscribed by the 
borrower repaid. All the profits, after deducting expenses, of 
the land bank are paid to the associations, and by the associa- 
tions to its members. The borrower receives all the benefits of 
an economical management of the land banks. 

The Federal land banks are given the power to issue bonds 
secured by the mortgages held by them in series of not less than 
$50,000 each at a rate of interest not.more than 5 per cent, and 
the interest charged the borrower can never be more than 1 
per cent higher than the rate the last series of bonds sold for. 
So the farmer, or prospective farmer, can never be charged 
more than G per cent. These bonds are exempt from all taxa- 
tion and are made lawful investments for all trust funds, ac- 
cepted as security for all public debts, and purchasable by na- 
tional banks under the Federal Reserve System. 

What has been said above presents a summary of the general 
features of the bill from a practical viewpoint for those wishing 
to avail themselves of its benefits. It is only necessary now to 
see what is meant by amortization payments. It, in a few 
words, means a definite amount paid at certain definite periods 
for a certain definite time and at the last payment the interest, 
charges, and principal are fully discharged and the Jand freed 
from all debt. These installments reduce the principal debt at 
each payment, therefore there would be less interest to pay ench 
year, so a larger portion of the payment is applied cach year 
to reduce the principal. ‘To illustrate the plan more clearly, it 
has been estimated that the total farm-mortgage indebtedness 
of the Nation is about $4,000,000,000 and the average interest 
rate is 7} per cent. This makes the yearly interest paid an- 
nually $300,000.000 and nothing is taken off the principal. If 
this $4,000,000,000 drew only 5 per cent and still the debtors 
would pay the $300,000,000, the entire debt, principal and in- 
terest. would be paid in 22 years and 6 months. That is to say, 
the difference between the 5 per cent and the 72 per cent, 
namely, 24 per cent, paid under the amortization plan would 
extinguish the entire debt in 22 years and 6 months and would 
mean a saving of $175.000,000 yearly. 

Under the operation of this bill the farmer is afforded ample 
long-time credit on favorable terms, and the tenant farmer 
given the opportunity to become a farm owner. It encourages 
farming by those who wish to become farmers and enables those 
who are farming to enlarge their operations and better their 
conditions. It supplies a long-felt want in this country and one 
that has been crying for assistance for many years. 

I ‘am pleased that this Democratic Congress has had the 
courage and capacity to work out this great reform in behalf 
of the farmers and the country, and I am proud to be numbered 
among those who have assisted in its passage. It will mean 


reasonable credit at reasonable interest rates and an oppor- 
tunity to meet the principal of the debt by installment payments; 
but, more than this, it means the creation of the cooperative 
spirit among farmers, not only in respect to their credit facilities 
but in respect also to other lines of activity, such as cooperative 
selling and buying, cooperative markets, and cooperative live- 
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stock work, and the like, which, when- accomptished,- will - -mean 
e en and happiness for the tillers of the soil. 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


4. The capital stock of these banks is to be from priv ate sub- 
beription, the management of the banks in private hands, and 
the profits to go to the stockholders. ‘The borrowers from this 
institution share in no part of its management, but it is a 
money-making scheme for those who invest in its capital stock. 
Tt is true the Federal farm-loan board supervises it, and farm- 
loan bonds can not be issued by a joint-stock bank unless per- 
mitted by the Federal farm-loan board. A joint-stock bank 
must have a capital stock of not less than $250,000, and its op- 
erations are confined to a single State and adjoining States and 
can not engage in any other business than farm-mortgage loans 
ond issuing bonds, but they are given a free hánd as to interest 
rates on the loans and the bonds, provided it does not exceed 1 
per cent on the principal of the outstanding loans. I do not 
believe that this provision should be left in the bill, and voted 
to strike it out. It has no place in a measure designed solely 
for the farming classes of this country and supposed to be con- 
ducted not for profit but for the benefit of the borrowers. It 
is my belief that this is the only unwise feature in the bill, and 
I believe it is only a question of time before it will be taken out 
of the law. 7 

OTHER AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 


This Democratie administration has been keenly alive to the 
interest of the farm producers of this country. No administra- 
tion in the history of the Government has been more so, nor 
along broader or more comprehensive lines. 

The Government since 1862, when the Land Grant Colleges 
were authorized to be established, has been spending millions 
of dollars, more than two hundred millions of dollars, in teach- 
ing the farmers of the country better methods of production. 
This has been done through bulletins, printed reports, lectures, 
and more lately through the occult method of teaching; that is, 
throngh the traveling demonstrator who goes from farm to 
farm and there under the conditions surrounding the farm 
takes up with the individual farmer his own especial and 
peculiar problems and with him works out their solution, This 
is all important and it has brought back large dividends upon 
the investment, but it was left for a Democratic administra- 
tion, a Democratic House of Representatives, to recognize the 
fundamental fact so long overlooked by students of economics 
that production and distribution of farm products must be made 
to go hand in hand in any well worked out and well-balanced 
system of agriculture.. It is not enough to teach the farmer 
how to produce more things upon the farm. This is important. 
But it is necessary, at the same time, to undertake to teach 
him the best and most economic methods of distributing that 
which he produces. He must be provided with such machinery 
ns will cut out the waste in the present system of marketing farm 
products and guarantee to him a full return for his year’s toil. 
It is variously estimated that through the present system of 
marketing farm products there occurs: a loss from the farm to 
the kitchen, from the producer to the consumer, of anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty-five millions of dollars a year. This tremen- 
dous, waste falls both upon the producer and consumer of these 
products and it is of the utmost importance that it should be 
saved to both. It was left to a Democratic administration to 
say by legislative enactnient that it is foolish to teach the farmer 
how to produce two bales of cotton where one grew before with- 
out providing at the same time machinery for getting the true 
value of the two bales of cotton into the pockets of the pro- 
ducer. A few years ago an item carrying an appropriation of 
$50,000 was carried in the Agricultural appropriation. bill for 
studying the problems of the marketing of farm products in 
this country. 

Out of this small beginning has grown up in the Department 
of Agriculture the present Bureau of Markets, whose object is to 
encourage and promote the economical distribution of farm 
products and to save the waste of the present uneconomical 
system of distribution. It was stated a few days ago by a 
South Carolinian, now residing in Texas and formerly of my 
district, that the market news service just established in the 
Bureau of Markets had saved to the onion growers of Texas 
last season not less than $1,000,000 and to him personally many 
thousands of dollars. The appropriation for this market news 
service during the present fiscal year amounts to only a few 
thousand dollars, but the agricultural bill which has just passed 
the House, and for which I voted with a great deal of enthusi- 
asm, carries an appropriation of $136,000, so as to extend: thts 
service to more people and more different kinds of farm prod- 
ucts. The fact is that the Bureau of Markets, though of such 
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recent origin, has proven so satisfactory and beneficial in its 
work that this year’s appropriation has been increased from the 
meager sum of $50,000 carried three years ago to $792,000. It 
is my belief that the Bureau of Markets will continue to grow 
until it assumes its proper place in the great Department of 
Agriculture, and I feel that too much encouragement can not 
be given to this great work, nor can too much money be appro- 
priated for the carrying out of the purposes for which it was 
organized. 

Tick eradication: The general agricultural appropriation bill 
carries other items of much interest to the people of my section. 
One of the most important items is that providing for the eradi- 
cation of the southern cattle tick, and there is an appropriation 
of $632,400 for this work, which is $194,500 more than last year. 
Tick eradication work has been conducted by the department for 
the last 10 years and has made most satisfactory progress each 
year. The South is naturally adapted to cattle raising, but it 
can never take its place in the beef supply of this country until 
the Texas fever is eradicated and the free movement of cattle 
permitted by the raising of quarantine, 

It is estimated that the South, on account of cattle tick, is 
losing annually in the price paid for its beef sold in the markets 
of Chicago and elsewhere anywhere from forty to sixty million 
dollars; and, of course, the people of my own State bear their 
relative loss. A carload of steers shipped to a market from a 
tick-infested area is put into separate pens, which are marked 
“ Quarantined,” and these steers will sell from six to ten dollars 
a head cheaper than steers of the exact same weight and class 
on the same market coming from a tick-free area. It is upon 
this difference in price as a basis that we can calculate almost 
to a certainty the tremendous loss which the farmers of the 
South are suffering each year because of the presence of Texas 
fever caused by the cattle tick. With such an appropriation as 
is carried in the Agriculture appropriation bill the quarantine 
against southern cattle should be raised in the next five or six 
years ahd southern cattle be placed upon an equality in the 
markets of the country with cattle from other sections. 

HOG CHOLERA. 

There is a provision made in the bill this year which permits 
the expenditure of $405,000 for the investigation, treatment, and 
eradication of hog cholera. 

INSECTS AFFECTING TRUCK CROPS. 

There is a provision for the expenditure of $42,760 for the 
investigation of insects affecting truck crops, such as potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, tomatoes, and so forth. This is particularly 
valuable for and of interest to the people of my district, where 
some of the largest truck farms in the world are located. 

ROAD MAKING, 

This bill also curries a provision of $142,780 for the investiga- 
tion of the general methods of road making, especially ordinary 
sand-clay and dirt roads. Under this appropriation the Gov- 
ernment will assign engineers for the building of short sections 
of roads, and in that way assist any locality in having a stand- 
ard by which to build its other roads. Of course the Govern- 
ment pays no part of the construction of the road, but only 
furnishes the engineer. 

DRAINAGE. 

Another grent improvement and interesting item is that pro- 
viding a fund of $94,720 for the investigation and reporting of 
farm drainage and drainage of swamps and other water lands, 
with the object in view of making them available for agri- 
cultural purposes, to provide expert advice in the drainage of 
lands, and to conduct experiments in the construction and 
maintenance of farm-drainage work. 

COTTON GRADING, ETC. 

There is also carried in this bill the sum of $48,000 for the 
purpose of conducting investigations and demonstrations of the 
different grades and qualities of cotton and the study of ginning, 
grading, and compressing, and the tare of cotton. Under this 
appropriation the Department of Agriculture will furnish a 
grading expert to any community of cotton growers in order to 
demonstrate the proper method of grading and classification of 
cotton. It has been estimated that the cotton farmers lose mil- 
lions of dollars each year by improper grading. The purpose 
of this item is to demonstrate how this loss can be saved by 
proper methods of grading and handling cotton. 

COTTON-FUTURES ACT. 

Until the passage of the Lever cotton-futures act certain cot- 
ton exchanges were permitted to furnish quotations upon a 
debased contract, which resulted in spot cotton being sold upon 
these quotations and for less than its actual value. When this 
act went into effect and was in operation it resulted in raising 
the price of cotton almost $2 a bale, but recently a New York 
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judge has declared the act unconstitutional on a technical 
ground. The Agricultural bill this year reenacts the cotton- 
futures act so as to meet the objections made in the recent 
decision. The fact that under this new contract provided by 
this law cotton was raised to almost $2 a bale more than it 
was selling for before the law went into effect justifies its reten- 
tion on the statute books, for the reason that it is an actual 
demonstration of its beneficial effects to the cotton growers. 
The chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding, the only southern member of the board, has openly 
expressed the belief that this act was one of the three things 
that saved the cotton situation during the critical period of the 


past two years. 
FEDERAL WAREHOUSES, 


Another most important provision of the present Agricultural 
bill is that providing for Federal warehouses. This bill makes 
provision for a national system of bonded warehouses, super- 
vised by licensed weighers and graders, in which agricultural 
products can be stored. The object is to provide a warehouse 
receipt uniform in character for the same product throughout 
the country. These receipts, being negotiable, can be pledged 
as collateral for loans, and the farmer in this way is provided 
a means by which he can hold his products until he believes 
the market price is acceptable. These warehouse receipts give 
him a bankable paper on which he can realize ready cash. It 
also provides for expert grading of cotton, which means millions 
saved to the farmers, 

GOOD ROADS, 

This session of Congress will see the enactment into law of a 
good-roads bill, under the provisions of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriates many millions of dollars to build and 
maintain roads throughout the United States, along with State 
aid. This bill is along the right lines, especially so now that 
the Government is making liberal appropriations through the 
Post Office Department for the extension of the parcel post and 
the expansion of the rural mail service. Good roads mean a 
heavier load and a larger and quicker haul with the same anli- 
mal power, 

In addition to the above-set-forth items, the Subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House has for the last two 
months been conducting hearings for an investigation of the 
Beef Trust. It is alleged that the entire beef supply of this 
country Is controlled by a few packers, who are noncompetitive 
in their bids for cattle and who fix the price of cattle each day 
on the market by providing only one bidder each day and a 
division of the cattle after they are purchased. 

Congress has also provided in the Army bill for the manufac- 
ture of nitrate from the air, the erection of a Government plant 
or plants, to cost not more than $20,000,000, and the nitrate 
from these plants to be used for the production of powder when 
necessary, and to be sold to the farmer for fertilizer when not 
needed by the Government. 

SHIPPING DILL. 


There is a bill now before Congress for the Government to 
purchase or lease ships to the extent of $50,000,000, and it 
also provides for a shipping board to have supervision and 
control of these ships and of the shipping interests of this coun- 
try generally. These ships are to be in the foreign commerce of 
the world, to carry the products of the farm and factory of 
this Nation to all foreign countries at reasonable rates of 
freight and reliable service. It was attempted to pass a similar 
bill in a previous Congress, but it failed by a few votes in the 
Senate. I believed then, and I believe now, that had this 
shipping bill passed the cotton farmers of the South would 
have received at least 2 cents a pound more for their cotton 
during the last year than was actually received. 

I do not believe the Shipping Trust should be allowed to fix 
such exorbitant rates that the exporter is forced either to go 
out of the business or make the producer accept a lower price 
for his staple than its real market value. Yet this has been 
the case in numerous instances. There is no excuse or justi- 
fication for the freight rates now prevailing, and the excuses 
offered by the Shipping Trust are both paltry and indefensible. 
In July, 1914, the freight on a bale of cotton from New Orleans 
to Liverpool was $1.40; in April, 1915, $7; and in January, 
1916, $15. The Atlantic Ocean is controlled by the British 
fleet, and yet there is an increase of over 1,000 per cent in 
freight money to ship a bale of cotton in an American or Brit- 
ish vessel from an American port to a British port on the At- 
Iantic Ocean. One of the excuses offered is the increased in- 
surance rate; yet two years ago the Government established 
an insurance bureau and has been and is now issuing policies 
at a reasonable rate of premium. There has been only a small 
increase in the running expenses of a ship. It is simply a 


ease where the Shipping Trust realizes that there is no com- 
petition, and therefore it can charge any price it pleases. I am 
not in favor of the Government entering into business competi- 
tion with private enterprise under ordinary conditions, but I 
do believe that it is the duty of the Government, when neces- 
sary, in order to stabilize prices and to control the trusts, to 
enter into the business to such a reasonable extent as to pre- 
vent the people from being gouged. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that more im- 
portant legislation has been enacted during the past three 
years in the interest of agriculture than during any 50 years 
combined in the history of our country. Representing a dis- 
trict where agricultural resources and possibilities are unsur- 
passed in this or any other country, it has been my pleasure 
to assist in all these wise and patriotic efforts to do justice to 
the greatest of all professions of mankind. 


The Army Bill—Massachusetts Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or Represenratives, 
Monday, May 22, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that various 
aspersions have been cast upon Boston as a recruiting station 
for the Regular Army, in the House of Representatives, with 
special reference to the joint resolution passed by the House on 
March 15 recruiting the Army to its statutory strength. of 
100,000 men, I desire to correct the Impression that Boston, and 
n Massachusetts, is derelict in patriotism and loyalty 
o the flag. A 

Several Congressmen stated on the floor of the House that 
the Boston recruiting station in one particular week enlisted 
but one volunteer In the Regular Army. However, that week is 
no criterion for the eight remaining weeks which have been 
open for recruiting. As a matter of fact, the records show that 
70 applicants for this week were rejected. 

The latest bulletin from the office of The Adjutant General 
of the United States, obtained before the close of business on 
Tuesday, May 23, states that 655 men have volunteered their 
services in the Regular Army, at Boston, of which 59 have 
been accepted. Thus Boston as a recruiting depot compares 
favorably with other places in the country; the traditions of 
Massachusetts as to loyalty and patriotism begun at Concord 
and Lexington are preserved and retained, and doubtless will 
prevail ad infinitum. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In roe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, for several years I 
have kept in close touch with the movement to establish in this 
country a system of rural credits for the benefit of agriculture. 
I have strongly realized the necessity for this highly important 
and long-delayed legislation from the beginning. My training, 
experience, and close observation with respect to farm conditions 
and farm needs in this country early convinced me of the urgency 
for the establishment of the most feasible and practical system 
of rural credits possible to be devised. I have therefore lost 
no opportunity during my service here to emphasize and to urge 
upon members of the appropriate committees of Congress and 
upon Members generally the wisdom and the need of speedy and 
favorable legislative action. 

I do not deem it necessary to rehearse the detailed facts in 
support of these views and of this nation-wide movement. 
They have been fully and ably presented by members of the 
committee which reported this bill and are reasonably fa- 
miliar to the American people, and especially to the farmers of 
the country. I am glad to be able to testify to the fact that a 
large majority of the membership of the two Houses of Con- 
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gress have for some years been engaged in an earnest study 
of the rural credit systems of Europe and their application to 
conditions in the United States with a view of developing and 
perfecting-a law for this country designed to contain sound 
principles of finance and at the same time to give to those 
engaged in agriculture the largest possible measure of practical 
benefits. I rejoice that after this period of patient endeavor 
we have reached a stage where the first decisive and practical 
and far-reaching step is about to be taken. I confidently expect 
the study of these questions to be constantly pursued to the 
end that Congress a little later on may be able to add any 
new and additional provisions to the present measure deemed 
necessary and beneficial, until within a reasonably short time 
a thoroughly completed and perfected rural credits system, 
embracing every essential provision calculated to secure the 
maximum of results in aid of agriculture will be enacted into 
law. It is true that conditions in those European countries 
which have a rural credits system are very different from 
conditions in the United States, and it is likewise true that 
many years of investigation and amendment of their original 
laws were required there before a completed and thoroughly 
workable system was brought about. 

For the successful development of their industry farmers 
must have credit just as people engaged in other lines. Further- 
more, their business conditions are such that they must have 
longer credit than others, and, of course, they should have it 
at the lowest consistent rate of interest. 

A farmer with $1,000 in money should be able to purchase a 
$2,500 farm and under a properly devised rural-credits system 
borrow the amount necessary to pay for the same for such time 
and at such reasonable rate of interest as would enable bim 
to meet the payments as required. Under existing conditions 
his interest rates and charges are so high that they eat up his 
annual profits, with the result that in the end his mortgage is 
frequently foreclosed and a forced sale results, so that he often 
or usually loses all he has, including his initial payment. 

I was gratified to see a provision favorable to the adoption 
of this system inserted in the last Democratic platform. 

In my judgment, the pending measure will give a large 
amount of substantial relief to the farmers of the country. I 
think it represents the best thought and the best effort of the 
majority of the Members of both Houses of Congress feasible 
to get written into law to this date. This is and has been a 
most difficult legislative problem to solve with entire satisfac- 
tion. I shall continue, along with the membership here, to give 
iy best efforts to the consideration of such new and supple- 
mentary provisions as may be deemed necessary to perfect the 
pending measure into the most complete modernized rural- 
credits law in existence to-day. 

I consider the efforts of Congress to give to the farmers a 
suitable system of rural credits among the most important 
legislative steps Congress has ever taken. Thanks to the pres- 
ent Congress, this long needed and greatly needed legislation 
is now assured. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM RAYBURN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, during this administration there 
have been passed many great constructive measures of legislation 
that will cause it to go down into history as one of the most 
notable in the Nation's history. The tariff has been revised 
that the burdens of taxation may bear more equally and equi- 
tably. The antitrust laws have been overhauled and made 
definite and understandable. The currency system of the coun- 
try has been rewritten and the Federal reserve act, sometimes 
referred to as a legislative maryel, has been put upon the books. 
But, to my mind, this program, however great, would be wholly 
lacking if this Congress does not pass some legislation pertain- 
ing to farm credits. The bill now under consideration will go 
a long way to giving to the great host of farmers of this coun- 
try some hope and relief and will to a great extent go far toward 
bringing the landless man and the manless land together. 

Some may say that we propose to do for the farmers what we 
do not propose to do for any other class. If this statement be 


admitted as true it could not be attacked as anything but a 
wholesome thing for the Government to do; for any legislation 
that will cause more citizens of this country to become home 
owners will be legislating to help the Government. Nothing 
could go further to make this the ideal country in which to live 
than for some action to be taken that would cause the men who 
till the soil to own the soil that they till. Nothing could go so 
far toward making good citizens of the Government as for the 
people who make up the Government to think that they are a 
part and parcel of that Government and that Government is 
instituted rather to help than to hinder the citizenship from en- 
joying the fullest liberties and freedom. Some will say that 
this rural-credits bill will be disappointing and will not come 
up to the expectations of the farmers of the country. I do not 
think it will come up to the hope and expectation of all as 
many have been led to believe more will be done than cau be 
done. I do not expect to see the time ever come when all men 
who live on farms shall own their farms, however much this 
condition may be hoped for, but I know that the greatest 
hindrance in my section to home buying is the high rate of 
interest and the short time given on farm paper. If this bill 
will provide, as I believe it does, a lower rate of interest and 
long time for payment, it will go a great stride toward the con- 
summation of this happy hope. Many a man who wants to own 
his home will have a small amount of money to make the first 
payment, but under present conditions knows that the high rate 
of interest and large short-time payments he will be expected 
to make can not in any human probability be met; but suppose 
that the man who has a few hundred dollars to make first pay- 
ment on a home knows that he can get a low rate of interest for 
the balance and by haying long time the other payments will 
be small each year he can see a far brighter picture, and he will 
buy a home and make the first payment, believing that he can 
pay the remainder, and he can, if health follows him. 

Mr. Speaker, many men who oppose this bill say that we are 
demagoging with the farmer. That this bill will not work. 
That it is imperfect. Mr. Speaker, no human instrumentality 
is perfect, and I feel sure that this bill will in the light of ex- 
perience have to be amended, but I know that it goes a long 
step in the right direction, and I can therefore vote for it with- 
out reservation, knowing that when defects show in the system 
that there will be men in Congress of enough patriotism and 
good sense to amend it. 

Mr. Speaker, some of our city friends talk about the beautl- 
ful life on the farm and seem to assume that all is one long day 
of happiness and freedom from care. All these men know about 
farm life is from what they have got from reading some novel 
or visiting on the farm or driving through it in the springtime. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I was reared on a farm where I have picked 
cotton, gathered all kinds of crops, and plowed and hoed from 
sun till sun. If some of our city friends who talk about the 
beauty and romance of farm life would go out and bend their 
backs over a cotton row for 10 or 12 hours per day and grip the 
plow handles that long, they would see how fast this romance 
that they have read in the novels would leave it aud how surely 
it would come down to a humdrum life of work and toil. I 
want to make the farm a more attractive place to live, and I want, 
if I can, to help to lift some of the burdens from the backs of 
those who go forth at early dawn and labor with their hands 
to dewy eve, to bring forth the products that feed and clothe 
the world. If this Congress can do this, it will have made for 
itself an enduring fame. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, that the pending bill, in its pres- 
ent form, will be disappointing to those it is sought to serve, 
if, indeed, it does not totally fail of its purpose, is a foregone 
conclusion, 

It is needless for me to go into details to justify this state 
ment, for its vital defects have been thoroughly discussed on 
the floor of the House. But if any Member has not taken the 
time and trouble to study the bill for himself, I commend to 
him the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. CARA. 
way] in the Recorp of May 9, whose exhaustive analysis of 
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the bill shows it to be little short of an absurdity. So cumber- 
some and intricate are its provisions that a farmer, undertak- 
ing to borrow under it, will have to retain both a lawyer and 
an accountant to tell how much of his neighbor’s obligation he 
carries, what rate of interest he is paying, and the initial ex- 
penses incident to a loan. Under this bill the initial expenses 
to the borrower will so materially decrease the amount actually 
received in cash, as compared with the amount obligated for, as 
to materially increase the rate of interest nominally given the 
farmer in the bill. 

Then, again, the expense to the Government incident to put- 
ting the proposed bill in operation, with its boards and sub- 
boards, its system of land banks and subbanks, with its new 
high-salaried offices and contingent expenses, will pile up an 
immense sum, to be borne primarily by the Government, but in 
the end by the borrowing farmer. 

I propose to vote for the bill, with all its imperfections, be- 
cause it contains some good provisions and is one step toward 
the attainment of the rural-credits system. I introduced one 
of the first bills that was offered in Congress on this subject, 
and while I have no pride of opinion as to my own bill it. at 
least, is not subject to the criticism made of the pending bill 
by many Members on this floor. 

: I am going to ask leave to print my bill, along with a short 
digest of it, so that it may be read by individual Members 
pending amendments to the bill under consideration. 

The question of rural credits is one with which I have been 
deeply concerned for a number of years. Our farmers are pay- 
ing approximately $500,000,000 annually in interest, and our 
landowners are decreasing in an alarming degree year by year. 
Thirty-seven per cent of our farmers are tenants, and in the 
South it would perhaps be safe to say that the tenant class is 
- nearly double this number. 

Since the Democratic Party is pledged to the passage of a 
rural-credits bill, it Is not necessary to defend such a measure 
here. But for the information of those who attack the meas- 
ure as being class legislation, it may be recalled that Congress 
in times past provided for commercial agents, at big salaries, 
to tour the world and hunt out markets for merchants and 
manufacturers. Then, again, the funds of the United States 
Treasury were deposited without interest in Wall Street to 
prevent a panic threatened by excessive speculation. The funds 
of the United States Treasury have been ever ready for the pro- 
tection of the business man, but as the farmer is not classed 
as a business man by those papers that are controlled by a lot 
of money sharks in Wall Street, it is not surprising to note that 
such papers as the New York Press refer to the question of 
rural credits as “a crazy socialistic experiment,” “a distillation 
of populism,” “a piece of vicious class legislation,” and so fortn. 
Any measure that removes dependence for money from Wall 
Street, or its dependent banks over the country, is “ vicious 
class legislation” in the opinion of those banks. 

The question of rural credits is not a new one. More than 
one Evropean country has raised its tenants from a condition 
bordering on serfdom to that of independent landowners 
through this system, and, incidentally, national wealth has been 
doubled thereby. In a former speech I cited statistics to prove 
this statement, but, as all this information was in the hands 
of the committee that considered this bill, it is not necessary 
to repeat those figures here. 

In taking issue with the committee on some of the points of 
the pending bill, I do not, in any sense, question their good in- 
tentions, but I have lived in daily contact with the farmer all 
my life, and I know of a certainty that before he will undertake 
to unravel the intricacies of the committee bill, he will con- 
tinue to go to the banks that have been serving him, and pay 
his 8 or 10 per cent, rather than pay a lot of initial fees, and 
subscribe for stock that he knows and cares nothing about. I 
know again that the plan of banding a lot of farmers together, 
that the whole may become responsible for the debts of each, 
has been proven a failure, and must again fail if retained as a 
part of the pending bill. My bill does not disturb existing re- 
lations between borrower and lender, but merely enlarges ac- 
commodations to the borrower, at the lowest possible rate of 
interest, through a local agency that can best judge of its 
customers, and the value of property hypothecated. Without 
ebjection I will ask leave to append my bill and a digest of it. 


DIGEST OF MY RURAL CREDITS BILL. 


The Democratic Members of Congress and the President are 
committed to the passage of a rural credits bill, it is unneces- 
sary to urge upon the House the importance of this legislation. 

The only question to be considered is the framing of a bill 
with the least complications which will fully meet publie de- 
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—.— and carry relief to the tenant farmers of the United 
ita 

When the Democratic Party came into power, realizing the 
obligation the party had assumed on this character of legisla- 
tion, I introduced a bill (H. R. 16028) which I believe would 
have fulfilled practically every requirement for long-term loans 
on real estate, but owing to the positive statement of the Presi- 
dent that he preferred that no rural-credits legislation be taken 
up at that time I did not endeavor to push my bill. 

I have reintroduced practically the same bill, with a few 
amendments that I think may add to its effectiveness. 

The bill that is simplest in form, entails the least expense for 
putting in operation, furnishes adequate relief to the tenant 
farmer, and involves the Government in the smallest degree, it 
seems to me, should meet the approval of the House. 

In the hope of calling the attention of the House to the de- 
sirable features of the bill which I have reintroduced, hereto 
attached, I beg to submit the following digest thereof and ask 
rey House give it careful consideration in connection with 

e 


Section 1 of the bill provides that national banks as now 
organized establish a land-loan department. This is made a part 
of the present banking system with existing banks to avoid the 
creation of a new system of national banks, with all the cumber- 
some muchinery necessary for their establishment. 

I have examined the hundreds of bills previously introduced 
and this bill appears to be the only bill that can be put in ef- 
fective operation without disturbing the present national bank- 
ing system. Some of the other bills propose a “bureau of farm 
loans,” some a system of “ farmers’ associations” with banking 
privileges, some “ land-ioan ” banks in each State with a central 
bank in Washington and branches in the various counties, but 
none except this bill proposes to use existing national banks, with 
existing officers, State and National. 

Now, is there any good reason why existing national banks 
can not meet every requirement without the cost of an extra 
dollar to the Government and perform the work more efficiently 
by reason of the fact that the officials are located in the same 
community with the borrower and are doing just the kind of 
work they are doing every day in the course of their ordinary 
business? 

National banks will gladly take on the work, and as my bill 
provides further on they do it without extra cost to the Govern- 
ment, although the national banks are made to assume all re- 
sponsibility in making loans, 

Section 2 of this bill provides that loans shall not be made 
except on farm lands, for not more than two-thirds their value 
and for a period of not more than 10 years. Further on it is 
provided that the lands shall be actually tenanted. The reasons 
for this section are obvious and will not be commented on. 

Sections 3 and 4 provide for the local bank president or bank 
attorney to examine the county records in which a loan is 
asked to ascertain whether or not the property on which a loan 
is asked is unencumbered. The wisdom of this provision as con- 
trasted with the suggestion of some other bills that such exam- 
inations be made by special deputies from the district attorney's 
office or by special representatives of a bureau in Washington 
must be evident. À 

Section 5 provides for publication of a list of the lands or 
which loans are asked, not that the mortgage would otherwise be 
invalid, but to avoid litigation. 

Section 6 provides that national banks shall receive loans 
from the Treasury of the United States in amounts of $10,000, 
and serially thereafter, if desired or needed. With each loan 
asked for mortgages of real estate on lands worth $15,000, 
approved by the bank making the application, are filed with the 
United States Treasurer to form a basis for a bond issue pro- 
vided for further on in the bill. 

Loans from the Treasury to the national banks, as pro- 
yided in the bill, are to be in serial amounts of $10,000, in 
order that they may be handled both by the banks and by 
the Department in block sums, thereby facilitating 
and abridging the work entailed in securing a loan. 

The rate of interest to the bank is fixed at 83 per cent. 
It will be noted further on in the bill that the rate charged the 
customer is fixed at 5 per cent. This allows the bank 11 per 
cent for becoming responsible for the loan, for examining titles, 
and for such other expenses as is incurred in making the loan. 

Section 7 is practically covered in remarks on section 6. 

Section 8 provides an appropriation of $25,000,000 as a work- 
ing fund to be used and replenished from time to time by 
Government bond issues based on first mortgages of real estate 
at two-thirds the value of the property mortgaged, filed with the 
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Treasurer of the United States. These bonds are to bear in- 
terest at 8 per cent, and the one-half of 1 per cent paid by 
national banks for loans is to be used in preparing and floating 
the bond issues and for department expenses incident to 
handling the funds derived from the sale of bonds. 

Section 9 provides the compensation to national banks, pro- 
vides for a sinking fund in the tand loan department of national 
banks, and provides that national banks give bond commen- 
surate with the amount held in the sinking fund. 

Section 10-limits the amount loaned to any one person to 

2,500 on not less than 50 acres of land actually tenanted. 

This is for the obvious reason that the bill is intended to 
encourage home building and to place loans where they are 
desirable. 

Section 11 provides for examination of the “land loan 
department“ of national banks in the same manner and by 
the same officials as national banks are examined, as now or- 
ganized. This section further provides for the extension of 
the “land loan department” to State banks in counties where 


no national banks have been organized, the State banks to be 


subjected to the same examinations that are made of national 
banks by national-bank examiners. 

Section 12 provides that if any person borrowing from any 
national bank uncer the provisions of the bill shall make default 
in two payments, the mortgage shall be foreclosed in the usual 
way, and the bank that made the loan must see that the full 
amount loaned, together with all expenses, is recovered from 
the selling price. This makes the bank responsible to the Gov- 
ernment for the mortgages deposited as collateral. The loan 
value fixed on lands is fixed at two-thirds rather than one-half, 
as suggested in some of the bilis, for the reason that the bank 
taking the mortgages can not lose at this rate, and it secures 
the loan to the Government. 

Default of two payments is allowed for the reason that it 
is a safe business allowance, and allows the tenant land pur- 
chaser to get over a hard year and not lose his land. Of 
course, the bank would see that the tenant availed himself of 
this as seldom as possible. 

Section 13 provides a plan by which the person who has 
mortgaged his land and cesires to sell it to advantage before 
the close of his loan may do so and leave the bank and the 
Government whole. 

Sections 14 and 15 fix the profits allowed to national banks; 
and provide that the Secretary of the Treasury take the neces- 
sary steps to put the bill into effect. 

Now it.does seem that this bill will meet all the 
ments of an effective “rural credits law.” It certainly can be 
put in execution with less expense than any bill offered. It 
safeguards the Government against loss. It imposes an easy 
task on officials now in Government service, to wit, national- 
bank officials, and compensates them moderately for their new 
duties. It makes no radical change in the present manner of 
banking and does not upset in the slightest the present rela- 
tions of borrower and lender in the local communities. It is 
brief, easily understood, and simple of execution; and I trust 
that at least in some of its important features it may meet the 
approval of the House. £ 


A bill to establish a system through which national banks may make 
loans upon agricultural lands in aid of agriculture. 4 


Be it enacted, etc., That any national bank doing business in the 
United States be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to establish 
a land-loan department, under such provisions and restrictions as are 
hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 2. That loans shall not be made from this department of said 
national bank except on farm lands; and in no case II said loans 
exceed two-thirds the actual value of the iand to be hypothecated as 
9 for said loans, nor shall said loans extend for a longer period 

n years. 

Suc. 3. That when a national bank has applications for loans in a 
sum agg ting $10,000 it shall examine the records in the county 
office in which deeds are recorded in the county in which said applica- 
tions for loans are made and ascertain whether or not the lands on 
which loans are asked are unencumbered. 2 

Sec, 4. That if the office of the register of deeds, or such other office 
in which deeds are recorded, shall show the lands sought to be h the- 
cated as collateral for a loan are already mortgaged no loan shall be 
considered on said encumbered land until the encumbrance has been 
. That a list of the lands to be free fro 

5 at a list of the lands to ree m encumbran as 
shown the county records, shall be advertised once a week for thie 
consecutive weeks in a newspaper published in the county in which said 
loans are sought, and in case no person notifies said bank of a prior 
unrecorded mortgage or a 1 against any of the parties makin 
application for loans. which said mortgage or judgment would ad- 
versely affect the mores held by said bank, said publication shall be 
Sermed. sament pus: 8 te 3 held by said bank 
80 med and adjudg o rst mortgages by the State and 
Federal courts of the United States. i eed 

Sec. 6. That when any national bank located in ny Bey of the 
United States shall haye applications for loans on farm ds t- 
ing $10,000, on a basis of two-thirds the value of the lands sought to 
be bh: thecated, and shall have taken first mortgages on sald lands as 
hereinbefore provided, said mortgages shall be piaced in the hands of 


the Treasurer of the United States, and said national bank shall re- 
ceive therefor from the United States Treasury a toan of $10,000, bear- 


0 years, 

Sec, 7. t the fund derived from the deposit of first mor es of 
real estate In the Treasury of the United States as provided for the 
previous section of this bill shall be loaned by the bank depositing said 
mortgages to the individuals whose lands have been mortgaged as a 
basis for said loan, at a rate not to exceed 5 per cent per annum, and 
for a period of not more than 10 years: Provided, That any national 
bank which establish the land-loan department herein provided for 
may obtain se: loans of $10,000 in the same manner as hereinbefore 
provided to meet the requirements of legitimate business. 

Sec. 8. That for the ares of advancing loans to national banks on 
first mo of real estate as hereinbefore provided the sum of 
fa the United State FANT, net EME AS appropriated mela te 

y not othe approp: sa uni 
to be lenished from time to time by the sale of United States bonds, 
in amounts of $25,000,000, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum, and r serlally for periods of 10 years; said bonds 
to be based on mortgages of real estate ap equal amount and cover- 
ing the 9 period of said bond issue, and to be further guaran- 
teed by obligation of the United States Government; and they shall 
be exempt from all taxes or duties by the United States or any State, 


collected the national bank making the collections pay the annual 
reserve the 
fund for the ultimate payment of its 
ob tion maturing at the end of the 10-year period : Provided, That the 
funds in said sinking fund may be reloaned by said bank on first mort- 
of farm lands at a rate not to exceed 7 per cent: And provided 
further, That said bank give bond to the Treasurer of the United States 
periods of two years an amount commensurate with the amount 

in sald sinking 
Sec, 10. That in no case shall loans under this bill exceed $2,500 or 
extend beyond the time fixed for the expiration of the serial loan from 
which the funds loaned to Individuals are derived, or on less than 
50 acres of land, one-third of which is in cultivation and is actually 


nted. 
Sec. 11. That all transactions through the land-loan department of 
any national bank shall be subject to examination by national-bank 
examiners, in the same manner that the affairs of national banks as now 
constituted are examined, and in case no national bank has been organ- 
tn any county of any State of the United States the rights and 
a conferred and the obligations red by this bill of national 
ks may be extended to a State bank located in such county: Pro- 
vided, The financial condition of said State bank has been approved by 
the 2 officials of the United States Government: And provid 
further, That such State bank be regularly examined by national-bank 
examiners as national banks are examined. 

Sec. 12. That in the event person who has made application for 
a loan through are national bank as a part of a series herein opeva 
for shall default in more than two annual payments of principal and 
interest as provided for in this bill, then the whole amount of said 
loan, with fnterest to date, shall become due, and the bank holding 
the mortgage on said lands shall foreclose the same, guaranteeing the 
face va'ue of sald mort with all interest due, if ni , by sald 
bank bidding on said lands publicly sold up to the amount of the then 
value of mortgage and the cost of foreclosure proceedings. The 
proceeds from the sale of said lands, less costs incurred in foreclosure, 
shall be 8 in the sinking fund herein provided for, and may be 

y sald bank in the same manner and under the same re- 
strictions as other funds in said sinking fund. 

Sec. 13. That in the event any n who has made application for 
a loan through oy national bank, as a part of a series herein pro- 
vided for, to sell his or her land before the termination of 
the Joan, such n shall be itted to do so upon payment into 
the sinking fund of the bank through which such loan is made of the 
balance princi and interest due on his mortgage. Said sum so 
paia in may be loaned b7 said bank in the same manner and under 

e same restrictions as other funds of said sinking fund. 

Suc. 14. That such profits as may be derived from interest char, 
herein provided for, in excess of the amount necessary to pay off the 
obligations of any series, shall be retained by the national bank through 
which the loans are made as compensation for the duties and respon- 
sibilities herein imposed on national banks. 

Rec. 15. That the 1 of the United States Treasury is here 
authorized and directed to take such steps as may be necessary to 
into effect the provisions of this bill, 


Conference Report on the Army Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, after all these months of delay, 
with the world on fire and sparks falling all around us, with 
practically the whole present mobile Army of the United States 
chasing a few bandits in Mexico, we are finally confronted with 
this conference report on the Army bill. I for one shall not 
vote to accept it. The chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs himself has just told us that it is “in no sense an emer- 
gency measure.” He recognizes no emergency, no necessity for 
any preparedness, and has agreed to just as little of the real 
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preparedness in the Senate bill as possible, while agreeing to the 


one bad feature, the antiquated nitrate provision. The Dill 
should be sent back to conference with instructions to agree to 
the Regular Army provisions of the Chamberlain bill and to the 
Federal volunteer reserve provision, and to disagree with the 
water-power nitrate provision already proven out of date, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one in high regard for the National 
Guard of States that have a real National Guard, such as the 
guard of the State of New York; but look at the spectacle in 
Texas at present, where that great State can not turn out 3,000 
men, after all its bluster, to protect its own borders. The 
National Guard can not fill the place of a Federal reserve, as it 
is constituted the country over. Furthermore, even where the 
guard is best organized and in the highest efficiency, as in New 
York and New England, I doubt if its present members, many 
of whom are men with families dependent upon them, have reck- 
oned upon the possibility of being called into Federal service for 
a long period. Their patriotism is not to be doubted, and they 
would be of immense service in any emergency; but why not 
supplement them by building up a Federal volunteer reserve, 
such as the Senate bill provides? 


THE FEDERAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE, OR CONTINENTAL ARMY, 


This plan of a Federal volunteer reserve was first advocated 
by Secretary Garrison under the name of the continental army. 
It was a new idea, but a good one. The President took it up and 
made it a part of his preparedness message at the opening of 
this session of Congress in December. But the political adju- 
tant generals got after it so vigorously that within three weeks 
the President reversed himself, refusing to stand by Secretary 
Garrison, who was forced to resign. The sequel shows what a 
blunder the President made. This Federal volunteer plan, which 
apparently had no friends then, has steadily gained ground. The 
Senate has approved it, and it has gained many supporters in 
this House, as it has come to be better understood. Those who 
have opposed it so vehemently, supposing they were currying 
favor with the militia voters in their States, have recently been 
confronted with strong evidence that the best guardsmen are 
not opposing it. I have letters here, Mr, Speaker, from National 
Guard officers in my State who strongly favor it. One of them 
is from Maj. Francis G. Landon, who has four times repre- 
sented my district in the New York State Assembly. Maj. 
Landon wrote me March 22: 

What we need Is a natloual reserve—call it what you like—which Mr. 
Garrison came nearer to 1 than any other man. You can not 
federalize the guard as proposed by the bill pending. You will only 
keep the worst element in and the element out. You will create a 
political organization which will call for more and more each year. and 
you will find that the Government has hung around its neck a monster 
that will never let go. 

Maj. Landon strongly opposed some of the militia-pay sections 
of the bill, but was not opposed to paying the men enough to 
cover expenses of attending drills. 

I should like to quote also briefly from a letter written me by 
a resident of my district who was one of Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders in the Spanish War. He speaks of Col. Leonard Wood 
and of Col. Roosevelt as excellent and intelligent regimental 
commanders, and he testifies to the high qualities of some of the 
company Officers, but shows that soldiers can not be impro- 
vised, and adds: 

In spite of all the mee ay notoriety we got we did not amount to 
much as a fighting unit, and the other Volunteers in Cuba were much 
worse than we. he success of the Santiago iro anys T was due, frst, 


to the excellent fighting qualities of the United States Regulars; second, 
to the demoralization of the Spaniards. 


ONLY PLAN OPEN TO FARMERS, 


Mr. Speaker, I want to add one argument for the Federal 
volunteer plan which, though now apparently crushed, will, I 
believe, rise again, an argument which I have heard no one 
else use, though it seems to me the strongest of all. The Federal 
volunteer plan offers the only plan by which a country boy, a 
farm boy, can obtain military training short of enlisting in the 
Regular Army. The National Guard as to-day organized is 
almost wholly composed of city men; at least, outside of Sena- 
tor Wapswortu’s troop of cayalry in central New York, that is 
true in my State, and I know it is true in many other States. 
Now, in the past most of our best soldiers have come from the 
farms. Why deny the young men of the farms a chance to obtain 
military training to-day? They can not get into the cities, gen- 
erally speaking, to attend even once-a-week armory drills in 
winter, but many of them could get off for a whole month's 
training at some time during the summer or fall. Why not give 
them a chance? 

In my county, the county of Dutchess, in Revolutionary days 
there were three or four regiments of militia, all farmers with 
the possible exception of a few of the officers. Those regiments 
kept their organization down through days of “ general train- 
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ing ” until some time in the forties or fifties of the last century. T 

have heard my grandfather tell of general training. Of course, 

it was not training to any extent, and probably too often was 

a general picnic, but the obligation to military service was 
here. 

FOUR REGIMENTS REDUCED TO ONE COMPANY. 


Every able-bodied man of military age was enrolled, and right 
here I want to note the fact that the Legislature of the State of 
New York has recently passed an act for another militia enroll- 
ment which shall take in every man, It is an excellent idea. 
But that is a digression. I spoke of the old-time militia of my 
county merely to show how many there were of them, and all 
farmers. Later the old regiments were reduced to one, a regi- 
ment that was called out for 30 days’ service at the time of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. This regiment represented the county. 
Nearly half of the companies were in the city of Poughkeepsie 
and the rest in small towns and villages within a radius of 18 
or 20 miles. They got together at intervals for regimental 
drill, and they made a good showing in parades, as I very well 
remember. 

In 1882 this regiment was cut down to two separate com- 
panies, and in 1897 one of those was disbanded—without suf- 
ficlent reason, in my opinion—so that now we have only one 
company of less than 100 men, where we used to have within 
my own memory a regiment, and at an carlier time, when the 
population of the county was very much less than at present, 
three or four regiments, Very much the same is true of the other 
Hudson River counties in my neighborhood, though Orange 
County has retained three separate companies. My whole dis- 
trict, three counties, has only four National Guard companies, 
although it includes five cities, ranging in population from 12,000 
to 30,000, and a number of important villages. 

Evidently there is room for a much larger local military force. 
The National Guard is already recruiting, and with the en- 
couragement offered in this bill will doubtless be doubled; but 
there might easily be found three or four hundred young men 
drawn from the farms and the smaller villages for a Federal 
volunteer reserve, men who could find time between May and 
November for a month of training in camp, but who can not 
well join the National Guard. 

The very fact that 50,000 men have already volunteered for 
training at Plattsburg and elsewhere shows that the Federal 
volunteer reserve could have been made successful and could 
have been adopted had the President stood manfully by his first 
position in support of Secretary Garrison. I believe we shall 
yet aż some future time take up this plan, and I hope that the 
Republicans, particularly those from the great agricultural 
States, will get into line in favor of it. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it is objected that this 
legislation is extending favors and special benefits to farmers as 
aclass. There is a difference between commercial transactions 
and agricultural operations, There is a difference in credit 
facilities to carry on commerce and trade and credit facilities 
to carry on farming and agriculture. There is a difference in 
the fundamental conditions of agricultural operations. Other 
men may hasten their business transactions and thereby increase 
their protits. But no amount of industry, energy, and enter- 
prise can hasten agricultural operations in advance of the sea- 
sons or mature crops at an earlier date than the time fixed by 
nature. There is a difference in the contingencies incident to 
agricultural operations, Other men may guard against loss and 
insure against casualties in business, but no amount of precau- 
tion will safeguard against droughts, floods, blights, and other 
contingencies in farm production so as to hold the farmer safe 
from loss. And there is n difference in the use of capital in 
agricultural operations. Other men may multiply their trans- 
actions and use their money over and over again during the same 
year. But the farmer by nature is limited to single annual 
operations and his profits are accordingly circumscribed. 

These different conditions and contingencies call for a differ- 
ent and peculiar form of credit and loans under which to carry 
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on the farming industry. The farmer must make his business 
calculations in accordance with these different and peculiar 
business contingencies and conditions, and he must be afforded 
a different and peculiar form of credit to carry on his oper- 
ations. The general banking institutions of the country have 
been organized, framed, and established upon a basis to furnish 
credit for commercial transactions. They do not and can not 
afford credit facilities to meet the requirements of agricultural 
operations. 

The farmers have at last come to be recognized as business 
men who require capital the same as other business men in 
order to do business. The want of capital will limit their busi- 
ness the same as in other lines of industry and with other busi- 
ness men. They require a form of credit that will make capi- 
tal available to them in accordance with their business opera- 
tions the same as other business men. The farm owner is in 
constant need of capital for the improvement of his farm, for 
the erection of buildings, for the purchase of stock and fer- 
tilizer, machinery, and other apparatus. The tenant is in need 
of capital for all these as well as capital for the purchase of 
a farm. 

An agricultural system is necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the farming interests of the country and under which 
the farmers in every locality may organize to avail themselves 
of necessary credit facilities where credit, on terms to meet 
their requirements, is not otherwise furnished them by the ex- 
isting loan and banking institutions. 

But there is another and a greater reason than an economic 
reason for the cooperation of the Government to promote the 
welfare of the farmers of the country. History has taught that 
the strength and seeurity of a nation depends upon the pro- 
portion of landowners among those who till the soil and 
that tenantry is a condition fraught with national weakness and 
instability. 

As a policy to increase the national strength and stability 
European countries have expended large sums of money to 
encourage and aid farm tenants to become landowners. To 
aceomplish this purpose Germany has provided for lower in- 
terest rates and easy payments on the purehase of farms. 
France has subsidized Government-contrelled banks to extend 
credit as an inducement for the purchase of farms by tenants. 
England has appropriated over $500,000,000 to help Irish tenants 
to become landowners. Russia has expended more than a billion 
of dollars to aid her tenants to own their homes and the lands they 
cultivate. And other European countries, realizing the national 
menace of landlordism, haye inaugurated similar policies for 
relief against tenantry. 

If all the great European nations ean afford to formulate 
great policies and support the same by appropriations running 
into millions of dollars to restore the ownership of land to 
occupying tenants, then this Government ought to profit Ly 
their experience and make reasonable provision to enable the 
farmers of this country to hold their land and prevent them 
from becoming tenants. Tenantry is on the increase among the 
farmers of the United States, and to-day only 67 per cent of 
the farmers own the lands they cultivate, while in Germany, 
an old country, under a system of Government cooperation, 
81 per cent of the farmers now own the lands upon which 
they live. The farmers now owning farms should be helped 
and encouraged to hold them and the farmers now tenants 
should be helped and encouraged to become owners of farms 
by affording them a form of credit suitable to their requirements. 


Two Platoons for Firemen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I include an argument 
£ made upon this subject the last time it was presented in New 

ork. 7 

The argument is as follows: 

ARGUMENT BY CHARLES POPE CALDWELL BEFORD THE COMMITTED ON LAWS 
AND LEGISLATION IN RE TWO PLATOONS FOR PIREMBN. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on behalf of the members of 

the uniformed force of the fire their families and 


friends, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to present their 
side of this controversy. 


The fight for two platoons has been waged unceasingly for 
about 15 years. The idea originated in the ranks, and for that 
reason was opposed by the then chief of the department. As the 
discussion went on, it developed into a personal fight resulting in 
the removal of the proponent of the measure and the scattering 
by transfer of his supporters. No chief or commissioner. since 
has seen fit to take up the subject and decide it upon the 
merits after a hearing at which the men would be given an op- 
portunity to present evidence, but all have continued the fight, 
apparently on the theory that to grant the relief demanded by 
the subordinates of the department would be to defeat the 
executive officers, 

All political parties have advocated this reform, and in the 
campaign of 1902 both political parties wrote an indorsement 
of it in their platforms. The legislature then granted the three 
platoons to the police and left the two platoons for the firemen 
to the discretion of the commissioner, 

No relief being granted, although continuously urged, the 
matter was presented to the legislature in 1913 and a bill was 
passed directing the installing of the two-platoon system,» but 
the governor, although he advocated the bill, vetoed it upon the 
ground that it was a violation of the home-rule law. 

This ordinance is presented to you upon the theory that it is 
properly within your province, and we are here to discuss it 
upon the merits. It has the indorsement of representatives of 
organized labor, who, on behalf of 250,000 men who work, will 
file their protest against a 20-hour day. The indorsement of 
the representatives of 40,000 churches, who claim that the men 
who risk their lives that others might live or property be not 
destroyed, are entitled to attend divine service more often than 
once in 35 days; the representatives of the classified civil serv- 
ice; of the per diem employees of the State; and of the police- 
men, who have found relief in the laws limiting their hours of 
service; the indorsement of the representatives of the Yonkers 
fire department, where the two platoons have been tried, and 
will never be abandoned; and last, but not least, it is demanded 
by the wives and children of your firemen heroes, who ask that 
you give them just half of the previous life that every true fire- 
man is willing to risk in an endeavor to save yours, or that of 
your loved ones, whenever the occasion presents. 

The uniformed force of the fire department numbers 5,500. 
They are chosen by civil-service competitive examination after 
three separate physical examinations. When they enter the 
service they are almost perfect specimens of manhood, From 
the time they enter the service until they die or are removed 
for disability, their every moment is under the control of the 
commissioner. By his good graces they are allowed 24 hours’ 
leave every fifth day, and if the commanding officer of his com- 
pany sees fit and he has been real good. in all boroughs except 
Richmond, they have four 12-hour night leaves per month. 

If they take one meal per day they have four hours off; if 
two, three and a half hours; if three, three hours. They go to 
bed in the fire stable with their underclothes and blue shirts 
on, and are aroused on an average of six times every night, and 
must dress, slide down a pole hole, and get ready to go out 
whether they are needed or not. For if a peanut stand on 
Dyckman Street catches fire, the company at Liberty Street 
must go through the monkeyshine of getting ready. This even 
though the Liberty Street company had been fighting fire until 
4 o'clock in the morning. And besides that, they must get up 
at 7.30 a. m. no matter how greatly they are suffering from 
fatigue or how often disturbed. If they are needed they must 
rush into the cold night air mostly from a warm bed, and rush 
off partially clad, to a fire before they are half awake. Such a 
system, we maintain, is cruel, inhuman, and not in aecord with 
the sentiments of the times. 

The two-platoon system would permit a man to spend at least 
10 hours of each 24 with his family; to have two meals at home 
and one on the job, for he could bring his lunch with him: to 
sleep eight hours without being disturbed, in his own bed. in 
his night clothes. It would do away with the pole hole, through 
which not less than 80 men have been killed or maimed for 
life within the last 10 years and hundreds hurt. 

Chief Kruger, one of the greatest and grandest of firemen, 
met his death in Canal Street by falling through a wellhole 
left unguarded and open by the tenant of a building that caught 
fire. A juryin the Supreme Court in New York County awarded 
to his family $25,000 for the loss of his life. If the city of New 
York paid at this ratio for the crippled and injured and deaths 
occasioned by the wellholes or pole holes in fire houses, its 
annual expenditure would be approximately a quarter of a 
million. 

It would permit a fireman to attend church as often as his 
conseience requires. 

The system weuld provide for a working force always awake, 
always on duty, equal to the working force now on duty, al- 
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though half of the time in bed. It would do away with the 
monkeyshine tactics of getting ready where not needed, and 
would save the time necessarily consumed in waiting for the 
present gong signal to operate without a cent increase in cost. 

It would provide a reserve force to protect and take care of 
the city when the fire fighters were exhausted from hard duty. 

It would also do away with the necessity of maintaining a 
dormitory in which a drunken fireman may hide his breach of 
discipline by claiming that he was asleep. 

It will do away with the clubhouse features and the roof 
gardens recently installed, all to the great advantage of the city 
in reducing the expense of maintenance and the cost of con- 
struction. 

And last, but not least, it would bring health and content- 
ment to the fire fighters and thus add to their efficiency, 

That there is something wrong with the present system is dis- 
closed by the following things: 

First. There is a widespread discontent among the force. 
More than 80 per cent demand this rellef. 

Second. The statistics of the fire department show that the 
health of the firemen is being outrageously impaired by the 
present system. 

After five years a fireman is entitled to examination for pro- 
motion. After three years a policeman is entitled to examina- 
tion for promotion. The policeman has a three-platoon system, 
spends one-third of his time on the streets or on stationary post, 
where he is subjected to the inclemency of the weather, yet the 
figures show that only 3 firemen are entitled to promotion to 
17 policemen. And this on account of the physical test alone. 

The law has dealt harshly with the fireman. 

Labor law, section 3, provides eight hours shall constitute a 
legal day’s work for all classes and employees in this State, 
except those engaged in farm and domestic service, unless 
otherwise provided by law, etc. 

In the case of McNulty v. City of New York (60 A. D., 25; 
ufirmed 168 N. X., 117) it was held that a driver of a cart 
in the street-cleaning department of the City of New York was 
protected by this section. 

But in the case of Sweeney v. Fire Commissioner (78 A. D., 
460; affirmed 175 N. X., 470) it was held that a driver in the 
fire department was not so protected by said section, nor was 
any other member of the uniformed foree, because by the city 
charter the commissioner is given the authority to regulate 
the hours of duty of all members. 

In the street-cleaning department 8 hours constitutes a day's 
work, and the employees working overtime get extra pay. 

But in the fire department 20 hours constitutes a day’s work, 
und the employees working overtime get no extra pay. 

In the police department each man is required to do 8 hours 
of tour duty in 24 hours, and 8 hours of reserve duty in 72 
hours; the remainder of his time he may spend at home. 

But in the fire department each man is required to do 20 
hours of continuous duty and is with his family only one day 
in five. 

The laws of this State prohibit the corporations to require 
employees in brickyards to work more than 10 hours per day, 
exclusive of meals. 

But the fire commissioner can and often does require mem- 
bers of the uniformed force to work 24 to 48 hours without 
meals. 

Street surface and elevated railroad employees are not per- 
mitted to work more than 10 consecutive hours ineluding half 
hour for dinner, on the theory that longer hours would be dan- 
gerous to lives of passengers. 

But in the fire department employees are required to werk 20 
hours exclusive of meals, on the theory that the longer they 
work and the less time they have to eat and sleep the more 
efficient they become. 

Upon steam roads more than 30 miles in length, 10 hours out 
of 12 is a legal day, and where an employee has worked for 24 
hours consecutively he can not again work until he has had at 
least S hours’ rest. 

But a fireman is required to work 20 hours every day, and 
fatigue is no excuse for failure to report at every call, whether 
he is needed or not. 

Block-system telegraph and telephone operators may not be 
on duty more than 8 hours out of 24, and a violation is punish- 
able by fine. i 

But a fireman is required to work 20 hours out of 24, and if 
he fails to respond to continuous duty he is punished by fine 
or discharge. 

A drug clerk is not permitted to work more than 70 hours 
per week, and his day must be consecutive and allow 1 hour 
for each meal, and he shall not sleep in the store, 
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But a fireman must work 20 hours per day ahd must sleep in 
the stable. 

A barber is prohibited from working on Sunday by statute, 
and the court of appeals has held the same constitutional on the 
ground that it tended to promote the public welfare. 

But the fireman is off duty only 1 Sunday in 35 days. 

Certainly upon a statement of the law the fireman has not 
been given a square deal. 

The present commissioner, in his opposition to the proposed 
ordinance, has, with his characteristic play to publicity, sent 
to the public press his argument, and it seems to me that the 
fair way to deal with this subject is to take up the various 
points raised by him and discuss them with this committee. 

He says: 

The chief of 9 with an experience of more than a 
of a century in the uniformed force as officer and man, and who has 
served in every grade and rank, from the lowest to the highest, concurs 
with me in the opinion that this is a pernicious measure, diametrically 
opposed to the best interests of the department, of the city at large, 
and of the members of the uniformed force. 

The chief of department is John Kenlon, who, while deputy 
chief, installed the two-platoon system in the marine division 
of the fire department, and who, as chief of the fire department, 
has continued the two-platoon system in that branch of the 
service, notwithstanding the fact that he has had authority to 
discontinue it. It therefore does not seem reasonable that the 
chief could honestly and sincerely believe as the commissioner 
says he does, for if he does he is certainly guilty of a breach of 
duty in continuing a system in the department where he estab- - 
lished it. 

Tie says: 

Every fire commissioner and chief of department since consolidation, 
in 1898, has strenuously and successfully opposed such attempted legis- 
lation, convinced that its enactment into law meant the demoralization 
of the uniformed force and the loss of prestige as the finest fire-fighting 
organization in the country. 

As I said at the outset, it is conceded by those in favor of this 
measure that the chiefs of department have fought them, but 
the fighting has been a personal fight based upon the theory that 
the granting of this relief demanded by the subordinates of the 
department would be a defeat of the chiefs of the department 
and in their mind would tend to demoralize the uniformed force. 
But this is a day of individual justice; the day of autocratie 
rule has passed. 

He says: 

In May, 1918, a bill which incorporated the same features as the 
present ordinance was sneaked through the State legislature, 

In February, 1913, three months prior to the date on which it 
was sneaked through, Commissioner Johnson, over his signa- 
ture, wrote to the chairman of the city’s committee of the 
senate at Albany and laid before him the commissioner's ob- 
jection to the passage of the bill. A hearing was held, the bill 
was reported out, and passed both houses of the legislature. 

He says: 

It was vetoed by the governor after a strong protest by the officials 
of the New York City firo department and by several organizations, 
including the Retail Dry Goods Association, the Central Mercantile 
Association, the Merchants’ Association, the City Club, and the Board 
of Trade and Transportation. 

To which I might add, none of whom are usually supporting a 
law proposed for the benefit of the man who works, and that 
the governor vetoed the bill notwithstanding he favored grant- 
ing the relief, because it was in violation of the home-rule law, 
one of his pet measures. 

He says: 

The division of the uniformed force into two distinct bodles would, in 
my opinion, be analogous to the division of un army brigade into two 
parts with distinct hours of duty, 

The firemen are not soldiers, and never have been. They are 
civil employees. They have had placed upon them many of the 
onerous duties placed upon military men, but none of the com- 
forts and none of the benefits, If the firemen are to be a mili- 
tary body, make them such. Furnish them homes. Furnish 
them meals at regular hours. Furnish them clothes, Furnish 
them their furlough, and let them off duty when they are not 
necded, and provide a relief when worked to exhaustion by duty. 
If they are to be civil employees, treat them as such. Permit 
them to have a home life. Permit them to have rest and recrea- 
tion as other civil employees, and hold him responsible for his 
civil duties as any other civil employee. 

He says: 

In the fire service, as in the military service, the members should 
be accessible at all times except when necessarily absent for meals or 
on leave for pur of rest or recreation for periods of short dura- 
tion, and these absences should be taken in rotation, so that the num- 
ber of men on duty should never be less than that necessary to officer 
and man the company in a thoroughly efficient manner. That this is 
dr . from a consideration of the peculiar character of the 

re se . 
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I never heard of a military service in which the men were 
absent for their meals, The two-platoon system meets all the 
other conditions, 

He says: 

The department is engaged in a battle with a foe that never sleeps. 

But under the present system the whole of the fire depart- 
ment on duty, with the exception of a watchman in each house, 
lies down to sleep every night at the same time. Under the two- 
platoon system the same fire-fighting force would be wide- 
awake at all times. 

He says: 

All other kinds of similar service of trained men can count in some 
28 upon the exigencies of their service and when and where their 
ex 


eme exertion of labor will be required. With the fire department 
this is not so. 


True, to a large extent. But in all such work, where they 
can not determine in advance when the peak load will arrive, 
there is always n reserve force, except in the fire department. 

He says: 

The explosion of a gas pipe. the falling of a wall, or the careless 
dropping of a lighted match may in the shortest interval of time start 
a conflagration the extent of which can only be limited by the force 
and promptness with which it is attacked. 

Yet for half of the time, under the present system, the fire- 
fighting force of New York City is in bed. Under the two- 
platoon system the fire-fighting force would be awake, dressed, 
and ready to respond instantly. 

He says: 

Neither battles nor fires can be fought with limited hours of service, 

But all good generals provide in the organization of their 
army for a reserve force that can be brought up when his men 
are exhausted from fighting their enemy. 

He says: 

Men can not be accorded the right to go off duty when duty presses, 
or to ask relief therefrom when engaged in a hand-to-hand contest, or 
to request leaves of absence by reason of having been detained when 
the time comes for their peo to go out of service, without greatly 
reducing the efficlency and the morale of the department and introduc- 
ing added complications and difficulties into its maragement. 

With this we agree, and so does the ordinance, for it provides 
that under such conditions the commissioner may require the 
attendance at such times of all men. 

He says: 

Under the two-platoon system an unfortunate division of responsi- 
bility would take place. ne house and one set of 8 would 
be operated alternately by two sets of officers and firemen, and it 
would oftentimes be impracticable to fix definitely the responsibility 
for any work that might be neglected. 

There is nothing in the bill to prevent the present method. 
which is that a watchman who goes on duty makes report of 
the condition of all of the property and apparatus, and his 
report goes. - 

He says: 

Alarms come in at all hours, and would doubtless arrive at one of 
the periods of changing platoons. The confusion which would then 
unavoidably result as to which body of men should perform the service 
would, in my judgment, be yery serious and result in errors for which 
it would be difficult to establish the responsibility. 

He overlooks the fact that in such an event both platoons 
would respond under the proposed ordinance. 

He says: 

It might be alleged that in case of necessity reinforcements from the 
platoon off duty could readily be obtained. ‘This, however, is entirely 
erroneous and misleading. he units of the platoon off duty would 
scatter immediately, either to their homes or to places of amusement, 
often outside of the borough in which their company is located. It 
would clearly be impossible to reach eyen a small percentage of their 
number and even if reached an excuse of illness might operate to pre- 
vent attendance, 

No such contention has been made, but an emergency squad 
equipped with automobiles could always be on hand and easy of 
access, and there is nothing in the law to prevent the establish- 
ment of such a relief force, 

He says: 

The necessary increase in force would introduce a number of entirely 
green and untrained men into the service which, distributed among 
the various companies, would mean a large percents of the men 
assigned thereto without experience in fire service. It is an axiom of 
old officers that it requires five years for a fireman thoroughly to learn 
his duty under present conditions when he serves at all times except 
when on vacation leave. Under the two-platoon system it is wate to 
my that he could not obtain the necessary experience in less than 8 or 

years, 

The -fire department is at present being continuously added 
to and has its green men scattered throughout the depart- 
ment. We claim, as will appear later, that the two-platoon 
system will not cause any great increase in the number of 
men, Certainly 2 man can learn more when awake than when 
‘asleep, | 


He says: i 

Another serlous danger is involved in the proposition. It is a well- 
known fact that the larger portion of the cases of breach of discipline 
and violation of the rules and regulations of the department are com- 
mitted by members of the force on the day following their day off. 

To which we say that the irregular life that the fireman 
leads—the fact that they go without meals and without proper 
sleep—tends to exhaust their nervous energy and creates a 
desire for stimulant. With regular lives this desire would de- 
crease. That the lodging-house feature of the fire stable tends 
to foster the drinking habit. The two-platoon system would 
reduce and not increase this evil. No such trouble has been 
found in the marine division. 

He says: 

A certain percentage of the uniformed force is not free from habits 
of occasional overindulgence in the use of stimulants. These men are 
frequently arrainged on trial for this reason. 

Those men under the two-platoon system, or the one platoon, 
or any other system, should be dismissed. The city has no 
occasion to employ men who report for duty when their senses 
are beclouded by the use of intoxicating liquor. 

He says: 

They find this period of relaxation from the restrain of duty a temp- 
tation which they can not resist. Speaking of this class of men, if every 
24-hour day carried with it a period of 10 to 14 hours release from re- 
straint, the increase of trouble from this source would undoubtedly 
be very considerable and the 3 of the department to a corre- 
sponding extent injuriously affected, 

But he cites no such condition in the marine division of his 
own department, where the two-platoon system is now in force. 
And it is hardly to be supposed that a man who works 7 days in 
the week and has 10 to 14 hours off each day will not spend at 
least 8 of it in sleep, 2 of it at his meals, and with the present 
system of assigning the men far distant to their homes, 2 more 
on their way to and from their place of business. Little or no time 
is then left in which he could indulge if he was so inclined. 

This is practically the argument propounded by Pharaoh when 
Moses and Aaron asked for leave of absence for the Israelites 
that they might worship their God. It did not maintain then, 
and I don't think it will maintain now. 

He says: 

But there is still another important and controlling consideration 
operative. The tendency of the proposed ordinance would be to change 
entirely the character of the uniformed force. Their service is now 
regarded as a profession and not as a trade. They recognize in their 
high pay the generous provision for their pension and for the care of 
their wives and children in the event of their death, in the oppor- 
tunity always open to them of promotion to a higher grade and rank, 
with proportionately increased compensation, conditions which difer- 
entiate them from an organization of mechanics of any class, and which 
they accept as satisfactory compensation for the dangers and risks to 
which they are constantly exposed. 

To which we say that to make their lives more pleasant surely 
will not cause firemen to have any less pride in their work; that 
their pay has not been increased except to the fourth-grade 
men since 1895; that the generous provision to their wives and 
children has been curtailed by the present commissioner by his 
habit of obtaining an affidavit from a recruit that he will not 
join the Firemen’s Benevolent Association, which pays within 
two hours from the time of the death of 1 member the sum of 
$650 to his family. As to his opportunity for promotion, only 
3 firemen to 17 policemen are capable of taking the physical 
examination for promotion after the same period of service, 

He says: 

The two-platoon system would practically make of the uniformed force 
a labor union. There is nothing to be urged against the propriety of 
labor unions in mechanical trades. With such bodies the continual 
struggle for fewer hours of work and higher rates of pay is legitimate. 
With a fireman such an ambition is totally contrary to the instincts of 
his profession. The aim of the vast majority of the firemen is and 
should be to perform the greatest possible measure of faithful and nota- 
ble service and to obtain the rewards justly flowing therefrom. When 
this ambition is lowered by the constant efforts for Sewer hours of duty 
and less service the high standing of the New York fire department 
will be a thing of the past. 

The happiness and contentment of the firemen and their wives 
and children is amply demonstrated by their outpouring here 
to-day in protest against the present methods enforced by the 
present commissioner. Labor unions have found that in organi- 
zation is their only salvation. But in the fire department organi- 
zations are under the ban. : 

He says: 

The 53 system, it should be remembered, was given a 
thorough trial in the third battalion of this department in 1904. 
The test began at 8 a. m., December 5, 1904, and continued until 
February 25, 1905, when it was abandoned. 

And it is claimed on the part of the firemen that the test 
was instituted for the purpose of defeating the proposition; that 
it was not a fair trial, and there are men here te-day ready and 
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willing to tell you from their personal experience the grounds 
upon which this charge is made. 

The two-platoon system has been adopted in Butte, Mont.; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Omaha, 
Nebr. ; Pueblo, Colo.; Seattle, Wash.; Yonkers, N. X.; Youngs- 
town, Ohio; and in the marine division of the fire department of 
the city of New York. Wherever tried it has been found a 
success. 

He says: 

It is to be borne in mind that the additional expense incident to the 

tion of the two-platoon system would be very great even were 
1 introduction considered advisable from the standpoint of the 
public good or welfare of the officers and men themselves. 

To this we reply that there would be no such increase. To 
illustrate: At present, in a company of 15 men, during the day 
8 men are off duty on a 24-hour leave every day; 5 men are 
off duty on meal leave at all hours; and, as a general average, 
1 man is off duty on vacation, special leave, or for sickness or 
special assignment, from which we find that there is on the 
average, out of 15 men in a company, only 6 men actually on 
duty, and none of them properly fed and all drowsy from lack 
of sleep. And at night 3 men are off duty on 24-hour leave, 
2 men are off duty on 12-hour night leave, and by reason of 
special assignments to theaters 2 or more are off duty on 
yaeation, special assignment, special leave, or sick leave—an 
average of T men off duty and 8 en duty, and all but 1 lie down 
in their clothes endeavoring to sleep, us none have had an op- 
portunity to sleep during the day. 

Under the two-platoon system we would have half the men 
on duty in the day and half at night, all awake, fully dressed, 
and ready for business without any extra increase in expense, 
and with a corresponding deerease of expense to the city in 
the elimination of the costly construction of the fire houses to 
provide dormitories and elub rooms and their equipment and 
maintenance. 

He says: 

The present salaries paid to the uniformed force are based upon the 
amount of service now rendered. If the tity of this service were 
cut in half, or measurably redu it might lead to a proportionate 
decrease in salaries all along the line, and this would necessarily re- 
sult In a lowering of the pension schedule. 

To which we reply: First, Mr. Johnson recently presented 
to the board of estimates an application for an increase of the 
salaries of the uniformed force upon the ground that they were 
underpaid for their present hours of service; and second, the 
men would perform more hours of duty awake under the two- 
platoon system than they do at present, 

He says: 

The treatment accorded officers and men in the matter of time off 
with pay is moreover very liberal. Chief officers are nted an annual 
vacation leave of 30 days, and 1 day off in every for purposes of 
rest and recreation. Ser officers are allowed an annual vacation 
leave of 21 days, I day of every 5, and three short leaves. of 12 
hours cach monthly. which may be taken in conjunction with the 
regular leaves if conditions warrant. Engineers and firemen are ac- 
corded an annual vacation of 14 days, 1 day off Im every 5, and four 
short leaves monthly of 12 hours’ duration dach. AN cers and 
are likewise given pay when suffering from illness or injury. 

But he neglects to say that the balance of the time they are 
kept in the fire house that their meal hours are irregular; that 
they must sleep in their clothes, and that they respond to alarms 
half awake and rush out in the cold air with their bodies cov- 
ered with perspiration developed in a warm bed, and otherwise 
suffer hardships unnecessarily imposed upon them in their long 
hours of, duty. 

He says: 

The conditions of service in the uniformed force are as fair and rea- 
sonable as it is possible to make trem in a body necessarily organized 
and conducted on a mili basis, and the high standard of efficiency 
now obtaining therein should be at all hazards, 

We say that the conditions of the service of the uniformed 
force are as unfair and unreasonable as it is possible to make 
them in a body organized and conducted on a eivil basis; that 
the high standard now obtaining would be improved by better 


treatment of the men; that the force is not organized on a mili- f 


tary basis. 
He says: 


The pume of æ two-platoon erdinance at this or any other time 
would disastrous not only to the fire department but to the public 


at large, the safety of whose ves and property is dependent upon the 


efficiency of the fire-fighting force of this city. 


We say that the passage of the two-platoon ordinance at this | 


time is an act of humanity; that it is necessary and required— 
yes, demanded—not only by the fire department, their wives and 


children, but by the public at large, the safety of whose lives |: 


and property is dependent upon the efficieney of the fire-fighting 
foree of this city, 
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Preparedness, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATEVES, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I have taken the 
occasion a number of times recently to state to this House my 
stern opposition and disapproval of the pernicious propaganda 
that has been and is now being carried on in this country under 
the name of “ preparedness.” I am convinced that it is a scheme 
of the munition traffickers and allied manufacturers. to stir up 
a false sentiment among the people in their desperate effort 
to harness this country with a system of militarism which his- 
tory has proven always leads to disaster and the decline of civi- 
lization. I am also firmly convinced that the great masses of 
the people of this country are opposed to this propaganda. 

This crowd of parasites upon civilization and the progress of 
humanity, this sordid crew of money-mongers, who would sacri- 
fice the flower of our manhood and coin their precious blood 
into filthy dollars to appease their voracious appetites for money 
and power, are now cunningly planning a monstrous parade in 
Chicago, where they will lash every helpless breadwinner into 
line under threat of discharge, and hope thereby to force their 
stamp of approval upen this criminal and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of the people’s money under the name of so-called 
preparedness. 

As a further indication of the firm opposition to this propa- 
ganda that exists among the great masses of the wealth. pro- 
ducers of our country I hereby submit the following resolution 
passed by the Chicago Federation of Labor: 


Resolutions adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor Sunday 
May 21, 1916. 


“Whereas the Chicago Federation of Labor, at its meeting on 
Sunday, February 6, 1916, defined its position on the subject 
of military preparedness by the adoption of the repert of the 
executive board on that subject; and 

“Whereas in acordance with the official position of this body 
as defined in this report, Secretary E. N. Nockels has re- 
fused to cooperate with the demonstration known as the pre- 
paredness parade, to be held in Chicago on June 3; and 

“Whereas the position of the Chicago Federation of Labor, as 
defined in its report of Sunday, February 6, 1916, has been 
further justified by recent events, of which the following 
are illustrations: 

First. The organization on May 17 by the National Association 
of Manufacturers of a National Federation of Employers, to 
include the employers of the 8,000,000 workers in the United 
States. One of the chief objects of the federation, as stated 
in the press reports, is to present a solid front to the 
American Federation of Labor in battles between capital 
and labor.’ 

“ Second. The passage by the New York Legislature of the most 
drastic legislation providing for a system of compulsory 
militarism, beginning with school ehildren of 8 years of 
age and including every male citizen in New York State be- 
tween 8 and 45 years of age, and the signature of these mili- 
tary bills by the governor of New York on Monday, May 
15, 1916, two days after the employers’ stampede for mili- 
tarism known as the preparedness parade was held in New 
York City, Saturday, May 13. 

*hird. The adoption by the school management committee of 
the Chicago Board of Education, on Thursday, May 18, of 
the report of the military committee, against which the rep- 
resentatives of the Chicago Federation of Labor protested, 
which provides for military training in the Chicago high 
schools, and which report will be before the board of educa- 

i tion for adoption on May 24, 

“Fourth. The exposure by the Hon. Crype H. Taverner, Con- 

| gressman from Illinois in the United States Congress, on 
May 3, 1916, of the world-wide war trust, shuwing the 
criminal conspiracy between the commercial interests which 
fatten on war and their creatures in high governmental po- 
sitions to fasten upon the people the burden of militarism 
under the guise of ‘ preparedness’: Therefore be it 

. “Resolved, That the Chicago Federation of Labor reiterates 

i its position on preparedness as defined in its report of Sunday, 


February 6, 1916: That we are opposed to the introduction of 
military training in our public high schools and demand owner- 
ship of all munitions of war; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we are opposed to the military preparedness 
being forced upon this country by the employing and big business 
interests, determined upon the destruction of organized labor ; 
and be it further l 

“ Resolved, That this federation indorse the action of its sec- 
retary, ©. N. Nockels, in refusing to cooperate in the prepared- 
ness parade to be held in Chicago on June 3, which is being pro- 
moted hy such ‘friends’ of the workingman as John A. Spoor, 
representative of the Banking, Street Railway, and Beef Trusts; 
Sam Insull, of the Electric Light Trust; Bernard E. Sunny, of 
the Telephone Trust; and John M. Glenn, of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

-“ Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the mem- 
bers of the board of education, the city council, the legislature, 
Members of Congress, and the President of the United States.” 

Respectfully submitted. 2 

CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

I also insert a news item and editorial from the Chicago Day 
Book of May 22, 1916. 

The Chicago Day Book is the only daily publication in Chicago 
that refuses paid advertisements, and therefore can not be influ- 
enced by the beneficiaries of the extortionate profits in war 
traffic, and consequently expresses the judgment, sentiment, 
and aspirations of the great working masses. 

This editorial is from the pen of Ed. D. Cochran, the editor 
of the Day Book, who has the reputation as a fighter for the 
cause of humanity throughout his entire career, and can not be 
influenced by the criminal rich of our country : 

{From the Day Book, May 22, 1916.) 
CUICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR UNANIMOUSLY OPPOSED TO PREPAREDNESS 
PARADE. 

“Chicago Federation of Labor unanimously decided to oppose 
the June 3 preparedness parade, after deciding that democracy 
and militarism can not be combined. 

“Labor leaders look upon the parade as a signal demonstra- 
tion of capital against labor and speculations on the real hidden 
menning of the preparedness campaign were made by the speak- 
ers. Some saw an attempt to pervert the minds of school chil- 
dren. Others saw immigration opened up from the East and 
the betrayal of the American workingman to the little yellow 
man. The resolution of protest will be mailed to the board of 
education, city council, and members of the legislature. 

„ Federation was shocked when Miss Margaret Haley, delegate 
from the Teachers’ Federation, told of five bills recently secretly 
passed in New York Legislature. They provide a military edu- 
cation for every child over 8 years of age; the creation of a 
State military commission, and empower the governor to draft 
any amount of men he pleases from the citizens of State to 
serve in newly formed ‘reserve militia’ for riots, tumult, and 
threatened riots or tumult. The other two appropriate money 
to these ends, 

“The only New York paper which mentioned these bills was 
the New York Call. 

“Delegate Walt, Spanish War veteran, read the list of names 
on the preparedness committee and told how these junkers“ 
had refused to fight for the United States in both the Civil and 
Spanish Wars, and how they would refuse to fight if they man- 
aged to find a foe for this country. 

“President Fitzpatrick called the parade a ‘symbol of sci- 
entific murder.’ 

“ Other delegates told how the army of unemployed was out of 
business and how much more it cost to break a strike with the 
high cost of strike breakers and sluggers. Still other delegates, 
men who served in foreign armies, warned against the doctrine 
of militarism.” 


[From the Day Book, May 22. 
COCHRAN MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THAT PREPAREDNESS PARADE, 
[By N. D. Cochran.] 

“Many large employers of labor in Chicago are taking a great 
interest in the preparedness parade. The manufacturers are 
interested. The papers tell us that a great American flag now 
flies from the roof of the Chicago Telephone Co.’s building, and 
that Commonwealth Edison has converted a big electric sign 
into a huge American flag. There are other indications of flag 
5 by our captains of industry and large exploiters of 
labor. 

“They want a big standing army, one of the biggest navies 
in the world, and there's a vigorous campaign on for universal 
military training. 
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“Of course, the clerks, mechanics, laboring men, farmers, 
and the sons of the working and middle classes will have to 
man the battleships and fill out the ranks of the Army. For 
the battleships can not sall without sailors and an army is no 
good without privates, 

“And the enlisted men must be healthy. They must have 
good teeth, good lungs, and a strong enough body to stand the 
wear and tear of army life. 

“One big reason for England’s unpreparedness at the begin- 
ning of the big war was the physical unfitness of so many of 
her men who otherwise were available for the army. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, and their fathers before them, 
had been so thoroughly exploited that they couldn't come up to 
the physical test. 

“So if we are going in for preparedness now is the time to 
find out about the physical fitness of our soldiers-to-be. If 
wages have been too low for them to have plenty of wholesome 
food and to live in sanitary homes in wholesome surroundings, 
we had better get busy on such important preliminary pre- 
pareduess. 

“Tt might help some if the physically unfit those who have 
been made physically unfit by overexploitation—were to join 
in the parade. We could have one brigade of tubercular men 
and boys—yes; and women, too. There might be a division of 
men and boys made cripples by our fierce industrial system. 
Also a division of defectives for each of our occupational dis- 
eases. We could easily have in the parade many thousands of 
boys and girls taken out of school too young and put to work 
in mills, stores, and factories, where their souls and bodies are 
put into the machines that grind out millionaires. 

“Another interesting and educational exhibit would be a divi- 
sion of girls from the tenderloin—especially those who made 
their way thither through the low-wage route. 

“We would like to see Stanley Field, John G. Shedd, Jimmie 
Simpson, and the trustees of the Field estate march at the 
head of the army of Field employees, each division carrying a 
banner indicating the wages they are paid. 

“Similar divisions might be made up by the other department 
stores and the mail-order houses. 

“Og Armour, Art Meeker, and the other millionaire hog 
butchers-could march at the head of the stockyards division, 
with banners indicating the wages the butchers pay and expect 
their employees to manufacture and raise American citizens on. 

“Why, this Chicago preparedness parade can make the New 
York thing look like a parade by the Mulligan Guards—if we 
make it a real preparedness parade, and show the world just 
how we are making American citizens in Chicago and what 
kind of American citizens we are making. 

“We should turn loose in our parade all the inmates of the 
blind asylums, those for the deaf and dumb, our jails, hospitals, 
and all institutions for the care of our defectives. 

“And don't forget the police—let them head the parade, each 
copper carrying the club and gun he uses over the heads of 
the men and boys while helping them learn to love the law, 
their country, and their flag. 

“Let our captains of industry mobilize their thugs, sluggers, 
gunmen, and strikebreakers, including those of all of our patri- 
otic publishers of preparedness newspapers. 

“If we are going to show how Chicago is preparing for pre- 
paredness, let us do the job up right. Let us show the world 
the truth about this great industrial, financial, and social 
melting pot. 

“Then, perhaps, some of our patriotic captains of industry 
will see that when we start in to prepare to defend our home 
and fireside and country that we must begin with the babies 
and insist on the right of every babe born In this country to be 
born under such conditions as will give it a fair chance to 
become a healthy, robust American man or woman. And that 
means that its father must be paid a wage that will enable 
him to take decent care of the mother and of the children she 
bears for her country. 

I'm for preparedness—you bet. But I want it to be the 
real thing. I want it to begin before the baby is born and to 
stay right with the baby until all its physical and mental pos- 
sibilities are developed to the highest and the best. 

“I'm for the preparedness that enables young men to love 
and marry and to raise babies that are healthy, happy, and 
strong. 

“Pm not for the preparedness that wastes millions upon 
millions in building and maintaining jails, workhouses, peni- 
tentiaries, hospitals, asylums, and other institutions to care 
for the defective Americans that we are bringing into this vale 
of tears every day of our national existence and industrint 
development, 
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“Im not for the preparedness that breeds consumptives, 
Syphilities, or the otherwise physically defective and unfit. 

“But I'm afraid Chicago’s preparedness parade will cover 
up poverty, disease, vice, and crime, and merely scratch the 
surface of national preparedness by making it a display of flags 
and blinded patriotism, beneficial mainly to the manufacturers 
of arms, armament, and the munitions of war. 

“ We'll show the world a pretty picture of State Street, but 
won't let it look back o' the yards.” 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tue House or REPRESEN TATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the bill now 
under consideration, H. R. 15455, generally referred to as the 
shipping bill, is one which unquestionably meets the sentiment 
of the country. That the Government should take a hand in 
shipping matters is generally admitted. I believe this bill will 
reflect great credit upon the Democratic Party as another piece 
of constructive legislation. The terms of the bill are fair and 
honest, and I believe it will be of inestimable benefit to the 
country at large and solve many of the difficult problems apper- 
taining to the merchant marine and shipping. 

The bill before us is almost wholly different from the ship- 
purchase bill of the last session, inasmuch as the previous bili 
was in a strict sense a ship-purchase bill, the principal purpose 
of which was the purchase and operation of ships in the mer- 
chant-marine transportation by the Government, while the pres- 
ent bill is to create a shipping board, naval auxiliary, merchant 
marine, and regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; a far broader, 
more important, and comprehensive bill, and covering many 
details. 


HISTORY OF MERCHANT MARINE, 


There is no more pathetic chapter in the legislative history 
than that of our merchant marine. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, our forefathers found that 75 per cent of our over- 
sea commerce was being carried in foreign vessels, and with the 
ability and foresight which characterized them, immediately 
set about to transfer that control to where it properly belonged. 
This they succeeded in doing by reducing the duty on all im- 
ports in American vessels 10 per cent, fixing a tonnage tax of 
only 6 cents a ton on American vessels, of 80 cents on American- 
built foreign vessels, and 50 cents a ton on foreign-bullt foreign- 
owned vessels. Through this method they so stimulated Ameri- 
can shipping that within five years American ships were carry- 
ing 90 per cent of our foreign commerce. Thus we were rescued 
from foreign competitors and succeeded in placing the trade in 
the hands of American shipowners. 

Then a later generation, feeling that our position was so se- 
cure that nothing could wrest from our grasp the control of the 
seas and not satisfied with carrying 90 per cent of the com- 
merce, so modified our laws as to remove the preferential duties, 
and in our efforts to capture the remaining 10 per cent we lost 
the 90 per cent we had been able to secure. Since that time we 
have seen, through competition with the subsidized lines of 
Great Britain and other foreign countries, our shipping decline 
until we carry in American bottoms a very small percentage of 
our foreign commerce. 

EXORBITANT FREIGHT RATES. 

For the last two years ships have charged such exorbitant 
rates that the freight charges for one passage have been as 
large as the worth of the ship itself. The cost of shipping a 
bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool two years ago 
was 5 cents; now it is 48 cents, an increase of 43 cents. The 
same thing is true of other commodities. If the freight rates 
to-day were the same as they were two years ago our farmers 
would receive a substantial part of this difference in a higher 
price for their grain und other products and the consumer 
would also share in the benefit of the lesser freight rate. Sta- 
tistics show that it is clear that there is clese connection exist- 
ing between ocean freight rates and the price the farmer re- 
ceives and the consumer pays. It is true that we are getting 
good prices for wheat now, but as the foreign market is pay- 
ing enormously high prices, there seems tò be no good reason 


for allowing the shipping combine to take advantage of the 
crop shortage in Europe and the ship shortage on the high seas 
to increase freight rates from 100 to 1,600 per cent. 

Last year the absence of shipping facilities, together with in- 
creased freight rates, cost the American farmer and manufac- 
turer $300,000,000. Shall we continue to let this situation pre- 
vail and declare ourselves unable to protect the interests of 
America? Not only have the increased rates on ocean freight 
affected us, but many of the shippers have been unable to se- 
cure ships to transport their products. Can we afford to allow 
our mercantile business to be ruined for lack of facilities? I am 
informed that a number of manufacturers have reported to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that they 
are deprived of the privilege of bidding for foreign business 
because of the lack of ships to transport their products. It only 
requires an examination of the various industries of our country 
to see how they have been crippled by the lack of merchant 
marine. The absence of shipping has also caused the railroads 
to place an embargo on the shipment of freight ta the Atlantic 
ports for export, and thousands of cars are tied up in the 
vicinity of the various export cities, the grain elevators crowded, 
and so forth, all of which hampers the producer and business 
man and affects the trade generally of the country. 


DECREASED IN SHIPPING TONNAGE. 


ng 
for naval and military purposes, the decrease of the shipping 
tonnage has been enormous. In addition to this, the belliger- 
ents are constantly diverting more of their ships for the pur- 
poses of war, which has resulted in the commercial world 
facing the gravest shipping crisis history has ever recorded. 
From present prospects there is every reason to believe that 
this condition will continue to grow worse until peace is once 
more restored; and when that will be no man can even 
prophesy with any degree of accuracy. 

NECESSARY TO PROTECT OUR INTERESTS. 


Furthermore, unless we have an independent merchant ma- 
rine before the end of the war, or at least in the immediate 
future, our commercial position will be even worse than it is 
at the present time, for when the allies and the central powers, 
as they undoubtedly will, begin to wage their commercial war 
after the military operations are concluded, which will doubt- 
less exceed any heretofore experienced, nations possessing no 
merchant marine and a scant supply of merchant vessels will 
be entirely at the mercy of the commercial powers, who are 
bound to discriminate against us and in favor of the merchants 
and business men of their own lands, causing our people not 
only untold financial loss but business inconvenience and stag- 
nation. 

THE HOPE OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


In view of the present aspects of the shipping situation there 
is little wonder that President Wilson has urged Congress to 
take the shipping bill under immediate consideration. If our 
foreign trade is to be saved, then we must supply ourselves with 
sufficient vessels to export our products. If this country hopes 
to avail itself of the splendid opportunities of trade with South 
America, the Orient, and so forth, it must provide itself with 
the proper shipping facilities, so that it will not be dependent 
upon the foreign powers who are also competitors and who 
would be in position to charge us exorbitant and often pro- 
hibitive rates on products intended for the world markets and 
would only accept for transportation such goods as needed by 
them. If foreign Governments are to assume control of their 
shipping in combination with one another, It is indeed time that 
the United States should endeavor to protect itself against such 
combination. This; to my mind, can most adequately be ac- 
complished and independence on the high seas be best achieved 
by enacting into law the present shipping bill. 

For over 40 years private capital has not undertaken to build 
up a merchant marine for the United States, and for the good 
reason that it preferred to invest in railroads, manufacturing, 
and various other enterprises intended to develop our country 
and which presented more attractive inducements. 

NAVAL AUXILIARY, 

In addition to the immense value a merchant marine would 
be to our manufacturers and farmers the statements contained 
in an article by Hon. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 


Agriculture, which follows, shows the dire need of ships to sup- 
plement the United States Navy. Mr. Vrooman said in part: 
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, NERD OF NAVAL AUXILIARIES, 

Stran. Aa JE ne ee ee ee eae See eee ae 
not sential y possess a navy. It a number o battle- 
ships, with a hopelessly inadequate anne of the o necessary 
naval units, Bu battieships io not 


a collection of bass drums 
different kinds of instruments to make a band. It req 

of different parts to make an automobile. It takes something more 
than wheels to make a wagon. It takes som g mee than sonorous 
phrases to mane a statesman. And it requires a number of other 
essential untts besides battlesh Jad make an efficient fighting navy. 
A navy without scout shi eroplanes would be a navy without 
eyes. A navy without liers ane other naval auxiliaries of various 
sorts would be a navy without supplies. A ee without onosto 
and adequate means of defense submarines in time of war 
would be a joke, short and to the point. In other words, if we are to 
have u real navy to defend our coasts and trade routes, we must have 
. a navy that is copiers. that is nr ard or with every feature that will 
add to its fighting efficiency. Without auxiliaries a navy in the pres- 
ence of an enemy at sea would soon become a hopeless and helpless 
* of floating a 


Spanish War w millions of dollars 
ing ive, Bien Hog re 33 In a bas and hysterical efort to suppl 
deficiency in way of an auxi merchant marine. We ee 


were worth, and after 
But not only did we thos s 


a rule, much more t 
sold them for whatever we could get. 
der immense sums of the le's mon in this foolish and 
operation, but the efficiency of this scratch collection of vessels was so 
low that bad our contest been with a first-class naval l —.—. instead 
of with a nation even less powerful on the sea than ourselves the 
weakness of our auxiliaries might 15 have — — . disaster and 
defeat for us. It would be not only In ly costly, but criminal 
and haps suicidal for us to attempt to face the future as we have 
2 pex past, without a highly cient auxiliary merchant marine 
or our Navy. 


Thus it will be seen that if we are to have a real navy to 
protect our coasts and commerce we must have one that is com- 
plete in all respects and bountifully supplied with colliers, 
scout ships, and numerous auxiliaries, without which a navy at 
sen would soon become a helpless collection of ships at the 
mercy of the enemy’s battle fleet. 


SHIPBUILDING AND OPERATING, 


It is generally conceded that merchant vessels at this time 
can be built in American shipyards at less cost than in foreign 
shipyards, and unless conditions change materially in Europe 
at the end of the war all vessels for the construction or pur- 
chase of which provision has been made by this bill will be 
built in American shipyards, Then, too, assuming that our 
typical new freighter is equipped with the modern type of 
Diesel engine, burning crude oils by internal combustion, there 
will be certain elements of economy of operation incident to this 
type of propulsion which will enable us to compete with the 
world. For instance: 

First. A smaller number of men will be required, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of wages of the operating force, 

Second. The cost of fuel necessary for operation wili be less. 

Third. Owing to the less space occupied by the propelling ma- 
chinery and less space necessary for storing fuel, which it has 
been demonstrated can be carried in a ship’s double bottom, a 
space in steam-propelled vessels heretofore utilized only for 
water ballast, there is a great gain in freight-carrying capacity. 

Perhaps a few figures may better explain the additional earn- 
ing capacity of these new ships when constructed: 


Typical new American ships with Diesel engines, American crew, Amer 
ican — and American standard of food versus typical existing foreign 
competitor with average efficiency —.— steam propulsion, Eu “an pied 
fair wages, and fair food, both vessels making five round 8 
between the east coast of the United States and the enst coast Pot “south 
America, a distance of 5,000 miles: 

8 annual cost for American ship: 


war 


of 44 officers and m 
youl at 50 cents per day 1 of 30 cents—.— 3. 204 $11, 724 
Decreased annual cost for American ship, saving in cost of ofl’ 


fuel over Cee rE NS AS OS ( » 
Net annual loss for American art over foreign 4, 052 
Annual increase of earning capacity of 8 ‘ship from 400 
tons additional freight space -...... 32,000 
Operating returns in favor of American ship, per an- 
T— ͤ—— —— ̃⅛—6jqv— Rr A Oe 


Of course our foreign competitors can probably also build 
these modern: ships, but it can readily be seen that they are not 
very likely to consign to the scrap heap their existing fleet of 
coal-burning vessels, which will give us a period of time before 
their vessels could attain the same degree of efficiency as the 
proposed Americun fleet of new ships. We would certainly by 
that time be able to meet all contingencies. 

The United States is peculiarly well endowed by its natural 
resources to enter into a world-wide competition in shipping, 
since it will be reduced to a battle for the supremacy in econom- 
ical equipment. Oil will be the most vital factor in this compe- 
tition on account of its many advantages, and, as is well known, 


60 per cent of the world’s supply is within the borders of the 
United States. It is a matter of common knowledge that Amer- 
ican shipowners are deterred at present from equipping their 
new vessels for oil burning owing to the extreme fluctuations in 


the price of oil. Fortunately, the Government has reserved large 
tracts of oil-producing lands from the public domains, and should 
private producers tend to deter the development of our merchant 
marine, it is possible to resort to the Government's own oil 
supply. 

THE SHIPPING BOARD. 


The shipping board created under this bill is in many respects 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which exer- 
cises the authority over the railroads of the country. It is to be 
composed of two members of the Cabinet—the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of Commerce—together with five com- 
missioners to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate—men of character and patri- 
otism, who will be drawn from both parties. 

It has been said by some members of the Republican Party 
that this board by abusing its discretion may destroy our 
commerce, but this I refuse to believe. Then, too, every order 
of the board affecting the public or an individual is subject to 
the review of the courts of the country. 

Through the provisions of section 16, which provides that 
every agreement or modification thereof, every understanding, 
oral or otherwise, of every combination of carrier or of individ- 
ual carriers with other carriers, interstate or foreign, so far as 
they affect us in the United States, shall be filed with the board; 
said board is advised as to the situation, the relationship of 
carriers, and so forth, and places them in a position to intel- 
ligently discharge their duties, Thus they are able to dis- 
creetly and wisely deal with these great issues that are under 
their direction and control. 

In addition to the above the board, under the proposed bill, 
will have authority to secure information from wherever it 
desires relating to unjust discrimination, unfair devices em- 
ployed by competitors, and so forth, and in this manner be 
able to suggest to Congress those things which will aid the 
infant industry. 

It is highly improbable that the vast authority invested in the 
shipping board will be abused. Without the power the board 
would not be in position to effectually cope with its duties of 
removing discriminations, overthrowing unfair practices, and 
those things which are detrimental to the progress of our mer- 
chant marine. Then, too, by the opportunities thus set forth, 
we open up a practically new field to American capital, and by 
enabling our American citizens to meet their competitors on equal 

terms, through the various advantageous rates vee them, we 
will be able to bring about the much-desired resul 

I believe the passage of this bill will add 8 to tho 
galaxy of splendid constructive measures enacted by Congress 
within the last few years. 

We have provided the country with a financial system over 
which our opponents wrestled for more than 30 years and were 
no nearer the solution at the end of that time than they were 
in the beginning—a system which has withstood the strain of 
a world war and has carried the financial and business inter- 
ests of this country through without even the slightest panic of 
any kind. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which guarantees protection 
to the small as well as the large business interests of the 
country, has likewise been placed upon the statute books by a 
Democratic Congress, 

The preparedness of the country by the increase of the Army 
and Navy and greater coast defenses are fast materializing 
into laws of the land and will give us protection against inva- 
sion from every source. 

This shipping bill, as it is called, will give our commercial 
interests a merchant marine upon which they can depend for the 
transportation of their goods, wares, and merchandise in times of 
peace and on which the Government can depend as an auxiliary 
to the Navy in the time of war. It will result in a very large 
increase of our merchant marine, and will solve the vexatious 
problem which has confronted the American people for many 
decades; will carry our flag into every nook ang corner of the 
globe and take our products and manufactures to the peoples 
and ports of the world. 

As was well said by the President— 

5 must have ships of our own, not ships of war but ships of 

rrying and carrying much more; creating friendships ren- 
— indispensable service to all Interests on this side of the water. 
omy must move constantly back and forth between the Americas. 
are the only shuttles that can weave the delicate fabric of sym- 


comprehension, confidence, and mutual dependence in which we 
og Rye clothe our policy of America for Americans, 


ace, 
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Rural Credits, 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 9, 1916. 


The House In Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the 
Union had under consideration the bill (S. 2986) to provide for a 
system of rural credits for the United States. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, sufficient has been said, I 
think, about the history of rural credits to obviate the necessity 
of further comment at this time. As the bill is a long bill 
dealing with a more or less complex question, I think I can per- 
haps best use my time in limiting my remarks to an exposition 
and explanation of the bill. 

It will facilitate a clear explanation of the bill to direct atten- 
tion at the outset to a few primary essentials. In the first 
place, we have the farmer who wants to borrow money upon 
his land, and in the second place we have all over this country 
prospective investors who are very willing and even anxious 
to invest money in some kind of security which will be abso- 
lutely safe. One of the main problems of the bill is to devise 
some system whereby these two, the farmer borrower and the 
prospective investor, can be brought together to their mutual 
advantage. The bill aims to establish such a system by the 
formation of certain organizations which 1 shall presently 
describe. 

These organizations are the intermediaries between the bor- 
rowers and the investors. They take mortgages from the 
farmers in return for the funds loaned, Upon the mortgages 
as security they issue bonds to the investors to obtain the 
funds to loan the farmers. 

The bill provides for two general systems of organizations 
designed to earry out its purposes. One of these systems is in 
its nature mutual or cooperative and the other is privately 
controlled or, as designated in the bill, joint stock. The co- 
operative system is designated as the Federal land-bank sys- 
tem, and the other as the joint-stock land-bank system. 

A Federal farm-loan board has general supervision over the 
entire land-bank system. The members of this farm-loan board, 
three in number, are appointed by the President of the United 
States. The whole system therefore is under governmental 
control. The board is a nonpartisan board, as it is the intent 
that there shall be no partisanship or politics in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. The salaries of its members, who are 
appointed for terms of 9 years, are $10,000 each. Under the 
cooperative system this board divides continental United States 
into 12 great districts and in each district is placed a Federal 
farm land bank. The capital of each bank may be supplied 
originally from private subscriptions of individuals, corpora- 
tions, or States. In case the whole or apy part of the minimum 
capital, which is $750,000 for each bank, is not subscribed the 
Government of the United States subscribes for the balance 
unsubscribed or the whole as the case may be. It is possible, 
therefore, under this system for the Government to subscribe 
for $750,000 stock in each bank, or $9,000,000 altogether. Sub- 
sequently the original capital, whether subscribed by private 
individuals, corporations, States, or the United States, is re- 
turned to the original subscribers under the provisions of 
the bill. 

The permanent capital is gradually put into these banks by 
local associations called national farm-loan associations. These 
farm-loan associations, every time they get money from the 
land bank to put out on mortgage loans, subscribe for an 
amount of stock in the land bank equal to 5 per cent, or one- 
twentieth, of the loan which is made by the land bank through 
such association. 

The administration of these Federal land banks is at the 
beginning put into the hands of three directors appointed by 
the farm-loan board. Subsequently, when the various asso- 
ciations have contributed $100,000 to the capital of a land bank, 
such land bank is administered by a board of nine directors, 
six of whom are elected by the local associations and three 
appointed by the farmers’ loan board. When a bank gets 
well into operation, therefore, these local associations will have 
six out of nine directors, but the Government will have three 
directors to retain a proper supervision and control of the 
system, 
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Subordinate to these land banks there is provision for the 
organization of national farm-loan associations, Any 10 or 
more farmers who desire to borrow money on farm lands may 
form one of these associations. Nobody can be a stockholder 
in the association who is not a borrower; hence these associa- 
tions are made up entirely of borrowers. In order to become a 
member of the association a man is obliged to subseribe for an 
amount of stock equal to 5 per cent of the loan he wants and 
to assume a liability equal to 5 per cent more. He puts up 
5 per cent of the amount of his loan, not necessarily in cash. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I should prefer to get through 
before I answer any questions. I shall perhaps answer them 
as I go along, but I prefer to wait. The farmer is not obliged 
to put up the 5 per cent in cash. It is optional with him to 
include that in the amount of his loan. Under the provision of 
the House bill, therefore, a man may get into the system with- 
out making any cash payment for stock. That is not so in the 
Senate bill. The capital of the association is obtained in that 
manner from the borrowers, and that is the only capital which 
they bave. As the association subscribes for an equal amount 
of stock in the land bank the cash it gets is passed to the 
Jand bank and the association gets capital stock in the land 
bank, The borrower gets his stock in the association, Although 
this stock is held as an extra security for the loan given to the 
borrower, all dividends from the association are paid to the 
stockholders. 

These local associations are managed by the borrowers them- 
selves, who are the only stockholders. Each association has a 
board of directors, a president, a vice president, and a secretary- 
treasurer, The chief officer is the secretary-treasurer. This 
briefly gives an outline of the cooperative system. 

Every man in the association is a borrower. The borrowers 
entirely control their own affairs. They control the affairs of 
the association, and the associations thus made up of the bor- 
rowers control absolutely, except for the intervention of the 
Government, the administration of the land banks. Thus all 
through the system we have the idea of cooperation and the 
idea of mutuality. 

Except for earnings applied for expenses and reserves, the 
entire profits go back to the borrowers themselves, Under the 
Federal land-bank system, no profit goes to outsiders. It is the 
intent of the bill to give to the farmer borrowers through this 
cooperative plan the opportunity to borrow upon mortgages at 
the lowest rate obtainable; to obtain funds from the investors in 
farm-loan bonds without intervention of intermediaries who 
shall make profit which the borrowers: must pay. 

Passing now from the organization to the credit instruments 
which are employed under its operation, I desire, first, to com- 
ment upon the mortgages upon which loans are to be made. 

These mortgages are long-time mortgages, such as are not 
available to the farmer to-day. They may run for periods of 
from 5 to 86 years. They are not callable by the bank to whom 
they are made. In other words, so iong as the farmer keeps up 
his obligation assumed by him at the beginning the bank can 
not foreclose on him. On the other hand, he has the privilege 
by this bill of paying any part or the whole of his principal at 
any interest day or installment day he pleases. 

These mortgages are what are called amortizable. While this 
term “amortizable” is familiar to us all, it is well to repeat 
again just what it means, so that we shall have a clear concep- 
tion of it constantly in our minds. 

It means this. When the farmer makes his payment upon 
his mortgage he pays a fixed installment. That installment in- 
cludes the interest due on the loan made to him, including the 
administration charges of the bank. It includes also an extra 
sum called an amortizement. For example, he may borrow his 
money at a 6 per cent interest rate. He may pay 2 per cent 
additional as amortizement, making 8 per cent altogether. 
Taking a concrete case, a farmer borrows $1,000 and agrees 
to pay an annual installment of $80. Sixty dollars of the install- 
ment is necessary to cover the mortgage interest; $20 is an 
amortizement paid to reduce the principal. After the payment 
of the first installment, only $980 of principal remains due. The 
borrower, however, continues to pay the regular installment of 
$80. Of the second payment, however, only $58.80 is necessary 
to cover the interest charge and 521.20 is applied to reduction 
of principal. With each successive payment less and less of 
the $80 installment is required to meet the interest charge, and 
more and more is applied to the reduction of principal. In a 


surprisingly short space of time the entire principal is paid off. 

Before concluding I shall give some figures which will show 
the gratifying results which can be secured under the amortiza- 
tien plan. 
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These mortgages are given by the farmer borrower to the 
land bank through the local association. The local associa- 
tion indorses these mortgages and assumes all the liabilities 
of an indorser. 

“When the land bank takes these mortgages, what does it do? 
Where does the farmer get his money, and where does the bank 
get its money to loan the farmer? As I pointed out, there is a 
capital of $750,000 in each bank, a large portion of which is 
available to loan on first mortgages on farm lands. Where does 
the rest of the money come from? It comes from the source 
I pointed out at the beginning, the private investor. The bank 
takes the mortgages put up by the farmers, and upon those as 
security it issues farm-loan bonds. 

The investor desiring an attractive investment buys these 
bonds, and the bank has the money obtained from the sale of 
bonds to loan to the farmer. As the bank secures new mortgages, 
it issues new bonds and again obtains funds to loan. The proc- 
ess may continue indefinitely so long as the bank does not 
issue bonds to an amount greater than twenty times its capital. 
We feel assured that these bonds will be in great demand and 
hence be sold in great volume, for every effort has been made 
to make them a thoroughly safe security. 

The primary security behind them consists of first mortgages 
upon very carefully appraised farm land. There is, moreover, 
as further security, the capital of the bank issuing the bonds. 
This capital can not be less than 5 per cent, and in practical 
operation will be more than 5 per cent of the outstanding 
bonds. Moreover, all the other assets of the banks—and provi- 
sion is made for steadily increasing reserves—are behind the 
bonds. In addition, every one of the 11 other Federal land 
banks is liable ultimately for the payment of the interest and 
principal of the bonds. 

With reference to the primary security—the mortgages—it 
will be noted that the loans can be made only up to 60 per 
cent of the value of the land, and, in addition to that, 20 per 
cent of the improvements upon the land, so that there is a 
margin of 40 per cent on the land and 80 per cent on buildings 


or improvements on the land. Those mortgages, therefore, are 


good mortgages at the beginning. As time goes on, those 
mortgages are constantly growing better, because every mort- 
gage is written upon the amortization plan, and every borrower 
pays a part of its principal at the very first installment day. 
The indursement of a local association on each mortgage adds 
to its security. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will permit, it was stated 
the negroes in the South, and the poor men, could come in 
under this law, when it was passed, by one of the gentlemen, 
and I do not know but all of them. Now, then, where is the 
poor man going to get the 40 per cent that he must get before 
he can have farm property that he can spout? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will say in response to the gentleman that 
I have been in Congress only three years, and I do nót know, 
from the short time that I have been here, where he is going 
to get the money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Then, the poor mans’ proposition—thé idea 
that everybody could come right in and lift this money ont—is 
a mistake? 

Mr. PHELAN. It will help out any man who has some 
money and wants to buy farm land. It will help him to buy 
that land. But we can not under any system that I know of 
make any provision where a man who has no money can come 
in and get farm land. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask another question. The 
farmers of the country, if I recollect the census figures aright, 
are about one-third of the people. The other two-thirds live 
in the cities or along the railroads, and are engaged in mercan- 
tile and professional and mechanical pursuits, and in machine 
shops, doing all kinds of work. Now, you may make these farm- 
ers nontaxable, and the Government issues all the stock that is 
subscribed for, or whatever is not subscribed for. Now, then, 
when they are nontaxable, somebody has got to pay for the 
taxes; and if the other two-thirds have to pay the taxes, who 
gets thebenefit. From one standpoint, is this bill broad enough? 
Had we not better take in the whole population, including the 
cities as well as the country? Should we not include the little 
homes, and all that kind of thing, and the building-association 
people? Then, as I understand it, there are nearly forty bil- 
lions insurance policies in this country, in the main small insur- 
ance policies—forty billions. 

Mr. PHELAN. I hope the gentleman will not take up too 
much of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, is this spread around sufficiently? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PHELAN. Let me go on without interruption, and I 
will try to finish an outline of the bill. 


Mr. GLASS. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that many of these 
questions can be asked during the debate under the five-minute 
rule. The gentleman from Massachusetts is trying to explain 
the main features of the bill now. 

Mr. PHELAN. Only a few minutes will be necessary to ex- 
plain the outline of the bill. There remains one other thing to 
speak about, and that is the matter of agents. There is a pro- 
vision in the bill whereby in those localities where difficulty is 
found in establishing these cooperative associations the farm- 
ers may borrow through existing banks. I will pass that over 
with hardly more than passing comment. I may say that that 
was put in there because some Members coming from rural dis- 
tricts thought this provision should be inserted. It was felt 
that some farmers could not get into an association, because 
they lived too far apart, and that they ought to have some op- 
portunity to get the advantage offered under the cooperative 
system. That is the reason for putting this section upon agents 
into the bill. Personally, I think the associations will give suf- 
ficient accommodation, so that there will not be any necessity 
for the provision in the bill allowing agents to act. 

In addition to the cooperative system already explained pro- 
vision is made for a joint-stock system—that is, any individuals 
can get together and form a bank with $250,000 capitalization. 
They can loan money to the farmer under conditions and limita- 
tions in most respects similar to those placed upon Federal land 
banks. Each joint-stock bank, however, is an independent in- 
stitution.. These banks are in no way federated together. You 
will remember that the Federal land banks can issue bonds to 
an amount equal to twenty times their capital. In the case of 
the joint-stock banks they can issue bonds to the amount of 
fifteen times their capital and surplus. In each case the great 
bulk of the money to be loaned to the farmer is obtained from 
the investing publie by the issue of bonds. There are some dif- 
ferences in the joint-stock bonds and the restrictions and con- 
ditions imposed upon them, but in general the joint-stock banks 
are under the same conditions and restrictions as the banks un- 
der the other system. 

The differences will come out in the debate under the five- 
minute rule. In some cases the borrowers will prefer to deal 
with the Federal land banks and in other cases with the joint- 
stock land banks, In permitting the establishment of the two 
different systems, the borrower is given his choice as to which 
he prefers. The purpose of the committee has been to give the 
borrower every available source of credit and accommodation. 
The committee believes that success will attend the operation 
of each system. 

There are some less important provisions of the bill which I 
have passed over without comment. I think they will receive 
sufficient explanation under the five-minute rule. 

In the time remaining I shall point out some matters of in- 
terest and importance in this bill. In the first place, under the 
operations of the bill the farmer can not be charged a greater 
amount for interest and expenses of administration or charges 
than 6 per cent. The gentleman from Illinois pointed out a 
seeming inconsistency in the bill. That came into the bill in 
this way, and I will frankly explain it: Originally in the bill, 
as we framed it, we called the interest charge and the expense 
charge “interest.” At that tine we limited that charge. to 
6 per cent. Subsequently, in order to clarify the provisions of 
the bill, we called one thing “interest” and the other ad- 
ministration charge,” and did not at the same time change that 
6 per cent interest clause to which the gentleman from Illinois 
has made reference. I noticed the apparent inconsistency, and 
at once decided that I would suggest that the change be made in 
the committee; but subsequently I saw this, that originally 
when the bank makes its mortgage loans there have been no 
bonds issued, so that there is no bond rate on which to base 
the rate in the mortgage. For that reason the original money 
contributed by the original stockholders can be loaned at 6 per 
cent, and, everything considered, we thought we would leave 
that discretion in the hands of the original directors of the 
farm-loan bank. 

I see my time is getting short, but before closing I desire to 
make clear a matter about which there seems to be some mis- 
understanding: I want to repeat that the farmer borrower 
does not have to put up any cash to his local association when 
he gets his stock. He can include the subscription for his stock 
in his loan. I would also like to point out the fact that under 
the provisions of the bill no commission can be charged to the 
farmer borrower except what is specifically authorized in the 
bill. I again call your attention to the fact that the farmers 
can get these long-time nonrecallable mortgages, so that they 
have a privilege of paying the principal over a long period of 
years or in a shorter time if they so desire. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New York? - 


Mr. PHELAN. Just one minute. 
maining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has four minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. I wanted to ask the gentleman in regard to 
the subscription of private capital to the land banks. Does 
the gentleman think that the capital of the Federal land banks 
should be fully subscribed by private capital and without Gov- 
ernment capital? Is there any way by which that private 
capital could prevent the organization of the cooperative con- 
trol by the borrowers? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; I do not see any way by which they can 
control it. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I wanted to bring out. The dis- 
couraging of private capital in these corporations is something 
that ought to be clearly understood. 

Mr. PHELAN, You must do one of two things. You must 
make your system either cooperative or noncooperative. You 
can not get private individuals to put their money into a 
proposition where you are going to let the borrower control 
and administer the business, 

Under this cooperative system we have a system made up of 
borrowers. Those borrowers go out on the open market and 
borrow money at the best rate they can get upon bonds. They 
get in their mortgages an interest rate which is exactly the same 
as the rate which is paid to the investor upon his farm-loan 
bonds except that the borrower has to pay the expenses of doing 
business. Every cent of expense that there is in the system is 
under the control of the borrowers. 

Every cent of profit goes to the farmer. So the effect of it is 
that the farmer goes direct to the investing public, gets his 
money at the very lowest rate, and the charge to him ultimately 
is that the lowest rate of interest plus the expense of doing the 
business. There is no private profit made by anybody else. 
I want to say, with reference to some criticisms that have been 
made of this bill, that it is entirely erroneous to say that the 
farmer borrower who is a stockholder will not get any dividends 
upon his stock. If you can reduce the price paid by the farmer 
from 7 to 6 per cent, if you can save him 1 per cent upon his 
mortgage interest rate through this system, even though he 
contributes 5 per cent of his loan to the capital of this bank. 
then he gets indirectly a saving of one-fifth upon the amount 
that he puts up for his capital stock. In other words, in- 
directly he is getting 20 per cent return upon the amount of 
money he puts up in this bank, even if he never gets a dollar of 
dividends, 

For example: Suppose a farmer who pays 7 per cent on a 
$1,000 loan under present conditions can get a $1,000 loan at 
6 per cent through this system. He will, it is true, be obliged 
to purchase $50 worth of stock in the association. He saves, 
however, $10 per year in interest upon his mortgage. Even 
allowing that he gets no dividends upon his stock, the $10 he 
saves as interest amounts to 20 per cent upon the $50. We 
fully expect moreover that the interest rate will be below 6 
per cent, for 6 per cent is the maximum allowed under the bit. 
As a matter of fact, he is bound to get dividends, or else to get 
so low a rate of interest that he will not care about dividends. 
It must go one place or the other. If it goes into the expense 
of doing the business, then it is the farmer's fault himself, 
because he controls the operation of the system. 

In conclusion, I have a table here which I want to read. I 
can answer any questions under the five-minute rule. To 
illustrate what can be done under this system and under the 
amortization plan, we will take as the interest rate of the 
mortgage the highest rate of interest that the farmer will pay, 
which, including expenses, is 6 per cent. In New Mexico the 
interest rate is 10} per cent. In other words, the farmer there 
pays $105 per year as interest upon a $1,000 mortgage loan. 

If he pays $105 annually under the system which will be in 
operation under this bill, and the interest rate, including ex- 
penses is 6 per cent, then he will not only pay all the interest 
and the expenses necessary to run the system, but he will pay 
his entire principal in a little over 14 years. In other words, 
instead of paying $105 every year for 14} years and owing the 
principal at the end of that 144 years, he will pay the same 
amount—$105 a year—and at the end of the 141 years have 
the principa: fully paid off. 

In the case of the State of Washington the present average 
interest rate is 8.7 per cent. Under the same conditions the 


How much time have I re- 


farmer would pay his entire principal in a little over 20 years. 
In the case of Texas, where the average interest rate is 9 
per cent, he would pay his principal in 19 years. 
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In Alabama, where the average interest-rate is 9,4 per cent, 
he would pay: the principal indebtedness in a little over 17 years. 

In South Carolina, where the average interest rate is 8.4 
per cent, he would pay the principal sum in a little over 21 years. 

In Virginia, where the interest rate is 6.8 per cent, he would 
pay the principal in 36 years. In Nebraska the interest rate 
is 7.1 per cent, and there he would pay the principal in-a little 
over 32 years. In North Dakota the interest rate is 8.7 per 
cent, and there he would pay the principal in a little over 20 
years, In Ohio the interest rate is 6.1 per cent. There the dif- 
ference in the interest rate between the two systems would take 
70 years to discharge the principal. So we come down to the 
State of Maine, where the interest rate is 6.2 per cent, and under 
this system, paying exactly the same installment every year, he 
will get rid of his entire indebtedness in a little over 59 years. 
That is at 6 per cent interest rate, the outside limit which can 
be charged under this system, Coming down to 5 per cent, the 
whole amount would be paid in a very much shorter space of 
time, In New Mexico he will pay off the whole principal and 
interest in a little over 13 years; in Washington in a little over 
17 years; in Texas in a little over 16 years; in Alabama in a 
little over 15 years; in South Carolina in a little over 18 years; 
and in Maine in 334 years, with corresponding reductions in 
the other States. With this suggestion of some of the benefits 
to be anticipated from the operation of this rural-credit system, 
I must conclude, as my time has expired. 

The system once established, however, will do vastly more than 
accomplish its immediate purpose of securing adequate mortgage 
credit for the farmer. It will inevitably contribute in generous 
measure to the future growth and development of agriculture, a 
growth and development upon which in so great degree depend 
the prosperity and well-being of the Nation. [Applause.] 


The Work of Congress in Behalf of Agriculture. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, the last four years have been notable 
in the work of Congress in behalf of agriculture. No ndminis- 
tration in the history of the Government has undertaken or ge- 
complished more in behalf of this industry than the present ad- 
ministration. 

For more than fifty years the Government has been making 
appropriations to conduct work through the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the agricultural colleges, and the State experiment 
stations to promote increased production of agricultural prod- 
ucts. “More than $200,000,000 have been expended in this direc- 
tion, and the results have been good. It was not, however, until 
four years ago that any systematic effort was undertaken to en- 
courage and promote the better and more economical distribu- 
tion of farm products. Until then the important fact that cco- 
nomical and wise distribution was as essential as economical 
and wise production seems to have been overlooked by agricul- 
tural students, The Agricultural Committee, of which I have 
the honor to be the second on the committee, came to realize the 
greatness and importance of marketing products, and inserted in 
the annual appropriation bill an item carrying an appropriation 
for $50,000 under which it was proposed to do for the distribu- 
tion of farm products what has been done for their production. 
This sum has been increased from year to year, until the bill 
just passed by the House earries a total amount of $792,000 
for this work of helping to market farm products so that the 
farmers may get their full value. No one can overestimate what 
this work must mean ultimately to the farmers of the country. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, 

The enactment into law of the so-called Smith-Lever agricul- 
tural extension bill in 1914—a bill reported by the Agricultural 
Committee and handled by it—is perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant movements in behalf of agricultural education in this or 
in any other country. Under this act the States and the Federal 
Government cooperate to teach agriculture by the demonstration 
method, and ultimately it will mean that every agricultural 
county in Georgia will have the services of from two to four 
teachers, men and women, of agriculture and home economics. 

; COTTON EXCHANGES. F 

For many years various efforts were made to find a way 
of meeting the objectionable methods and practices of certain 
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cotton exchanges, notably the New York exchange, which 
practices resulted in furnishing quotations upon a debased 
contract, with the result that spot cotton sold upon these quo- 


tations always sold for less than its intrinsic value. The 
passsage of the Lever Cotton Futures Act, which was recently 
declared unconstitutional by a New York judge and which 
was added to the Agricultural appropriation bill the other day 
as a rider, is the effort to meet this situation in the interest 
of the farmer. The law, while in effect undoubtedly served to 
stimulate the price of cotton anywhere from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
bale, as shown in the difference in the value of the old contract 
of the New. York Cotton Exchange and the contract provided 
for in this law, which shows a difference in favor of the con- 
tract of the law from 20 to 50 points. In addition to this it 
is significant to know that within 10 minutes after the informa- 
tion reached the New York exchange that the cotton-futures 
act was declared unconstitutional and invalid, the price of 
cotton fell $2 per bale, although the market during the morning 
of that day had been a bull market. The Hon. W. P. G. Hard- 
ing, the southern member of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
publicly said that this act was one of the three things that 
saved the cotton situation during the critical period of the 
past two years. I think there is no doubt about it, and I am 
sure that every well-informed person will agree to this. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION, 


During the last session of Congress the House passed what 
is known as the grain-standardization bill, which provides a 
system of national supervision for the grading of grain. This 
bill is not of such vital importance to the South at this time 
as it is to the West, but it is hoped that the South may more 
and more come to a system of growing more small grain and 
raising more live stock, and when that time comes this bill 
will be of immense benefit to the people of the South. 


PEDERAL WAREHOUSE BILL, 


In some respects the most important bill that has been passed 
in recent years in behalf of agriculture is the bill that we passed 
the other day with the appropriation bill, known as the Federal 
warehouse bill. This bill provides for a national system of 
bonded, federally supervised warehouses for certain agricul- 
tural products, including cotton, These warehouses will be 
under bond, and all products that go into them will be weighed 
and graded by persons holding unrevoked licenses from the Fed- 
eral Government, thus insuring integrity of weight and grade 
of product. ‘They will then issue negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts, uniform in character for the same product throughout 
the country. These uniform warehouse receipts will quickly 
become a basis of credit for the farmers who wish to market 
their crops gradually, thus preventing the usual glut upon the 
market during the first fall months of the year. In fact, this bill 
furnishes the machinery by which each farmer can get the full 
advantage which is offered in section 18 of the Federal reserve 
act, which provides for the rediscount of farm notes through the 
` system. The sentiment in the House in favor of this bill was 
overwhelming and it was opposed by only a few Representatives 
from the large cities who did not seem to realize that the pros- 
perity of their great cities after all depended absolutely on the 
prosperity of the farmers of the country. This amendment was 
passed by a vote of 289 to 46. I believe that in the course of 
time the country will look back to this piece of legislation as 
one of the greatest efforts ever made in behalf of agriculture. 

HOG CHOLERA AND CATTLE Tick. 


In addition to these fundamental acts the Committee of Agri- 
culture of the House and the Congress have been most liberal 
in appropriating for the support of all lines of agricultural 
activity. It was not until we got charge of things that any 
serious attempt was made to control hog cholera, which places 
an annual toll upon the farmers of $60,000,000. We are fur- 
nishing funds now and have been for three years with which to 
make a vigorous fight against this disease. We are likewise 
providing large funds for getting rid of the cattle tick, which 
-is costing the South from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year and 
making it impossible to build up a real live-stock industry. 

GOOD ROADS. 

The question of cheaper transportation is of greater interest 
to the farmer than perhaps any other legislation that has been 
discussed in Congress for many years, This Congress has 
passed a bill whereby the Government is to cooperate with the 
States and counties in the construction of good roads. If this 
bill meets zith the approval of the President, and I am sure it 
will, the United States Government wil! spend $75,000,000 
during the next five years in encouraging the building of good 
country roads. 
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RURAL CREDITS. 


Every since I have had tke honor of representing my district 
in Congress I have advocated and have desired to vote for 
some measure that would enable the farmer to borrow money 
at a lower rate of interest. The lack of power to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest on long time has handicapped the 
development of our rural sections. The bill we are now dis- 
cussing, and which I trust will become a law, will go a long 
way to relieve the situation, and will render the farmer the 
greatest service possible at this time. The bill does not estab- 
lish a system of personal short-term credits. It deals only with 
long-term loans secured upon farm mortgages. Under this bill 
a man of moderate means who owns a farm will be able to bor- 
row money for 5 to 36 years, at 6 per cent interest or less, and 
be able to build his barns and houses, stock his farm, and begin 
a prosperous era without being seriously burdened with debt. 
The same will be true of many who are now renting land and 
have no place that they can call their own. I believe these men 
will be able to negotiate for the purchase of homes, and by 
thrift and energy be able to own farms they can call their own. 

Without attempting at this time to discuss the full text of 
the bill I desire to briefly describa the effect of this bill when 
it becomes a law. There will be established in the United 
States 12 Federal land banks, located in 12 districts, The mini- 
mum capital stock of each bank will be $750,000. This stock is 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 days, the 
Government purchases the stock sufficient to finance the institu- 
tion. The Government will not share in the profits; only the 
stockholders of the Federal land bank share in the profits. 

Local farm-loan associations will be organized. Every mem- 
ber of the farm-loan association must be a borrower. Ten 
farmers or more can organize an association. The minimum 
loan is $100, and the maximum amount that can be borrowed 
is $10,000. It will be necessary for the borrower to subscribe 
stock in the local association, paying $5 per share for the stock, 
If he borrows $100, he must subscribe for 1 share; if he bor- 
rows $1,000, he must subscribe for 10 shares, or $50 worth of 
stock. 


The subscription of stock and the description of the land is 
forwarded to the Federal land bank. If the titles to the land 
are approved and the appraisement of the value of the land is 
found just, the bank pays the money to the borrower. Under 
the law the borrower can borrow as much as 60 per cent of the 
value of his lands and 20 per cent of the value of his im- 
provements. The rate of interest to be charged can not ex- 
ceed 6 per cent, and I believe when investors become accus- 
tomed to this class of securities money can be borrowed for 
5 per cent or less. No loan can be for less than 5 years and 
no longer than 86 years, as desired by borrower. 

On these loans the interest and a portion of the principal 
is paid annually. This is called the amortization plan. To 
illustrate: Under the present system of borrowing money, if 
you borrow $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent interest, you would 
pay $1,200 interest, and the original amount borrowed would 
be unpaid. If you borrowed $1,000 at the rate of 10 per cent 


interest, you would in 20 years pay $2,000 interest and owe the 
original $1,000 borrowed at the end of 20 years. Under the 
amortization plan as defined in this bill, if you borrowed $1,000 
for 20 years at 6 per cent interest, your payments would be as 
follows: 


Amount 


AERA KRES 
pr „| cipal un- 
paid, 
$60. 00 $27.19 $972. 81 
58. 36 28. 83 943. 
56. 63 30. 56 913. 42 
54. 80 32. 39 -881. 03 
52. 88 34. 33 846, 
50. 80 36. 39 810. 31 
48.61 38. 58 271. 73 
46. 30 40. 89 730. 84 
43. 85 43.34 687, 50 
41.25 45.94 641. 56 
38. 49 48. 70 592. 80 
35.57 51. 62 541.24 
32. 47 54.72 486. 52 
29.19 58. 00 428. 52 
25.71 61.48 367. 04 
22. 02. 65.17 301.87 
18.11 69. 08 232. 79 
13. 73. 23 159. 56 
5 77. 62 81.94 

8 


1, 743. 46 
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By paying $87.19 per year for 20 years you will have paid both 
principal and interest. 

In order to show the maximum costs under this bill, if the 
borrower desires to take advantage of the 36-year loan, I incor- 
porate what is known as an amortization table showing the 
process by which the loan and interest are paid. The table is for 
a loan of $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest, and the 
annual payment is $68.39: 


68. 39 
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Should the borrower be able to get $1,000 for 20 years at 5 
per cent his payments would be as follows: 
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By paying $80.24 per year you eould pay the interest and 
Uquidate the loan of $1,000 in 20 years. ` 

The borrower under this law would be liable for double the 
amount of the stock he holds in the association. To illustrate: 
If he borrows $1,000 he will necessarily own 10 shares of stock, 
representing an outlay of $50.. His liability then could not be 
more than $100. As soon as the borrower discharges his debt 
he is no longer liable for this amount, but receives in cash the 
amount of the par value of his stock, plus the accrued Interest 
on the same. As the Government has direct supervision over 
these farm-loan banks there will be in my opinion little danger 
of the stockholders in the association being called on to pay any 
loss. 


When the farm-loan bill becomes a law, I believe the farmers 
will realize that it is one of the greatest pieces of legislation 
ever enacted into law. Congress no doubt will amend this law 
from time to time as the needs of the farmers are shown. I 
trust It will not be long before we can add to this legislation and 
give to the farmers who do not own land a credit system that 
will enable them to easily purchase a home and finance their 
crops without paying the exorbitant rates of interest under the 
present system. ; 

Our agricultural legislation has been filled with progressive 
proposals in the interest of agriculture, and I think it can be 
said without a doubt that more has been done for agriculture 
within the last four years through Federal laws and apprapria- 
tions than during any period of 50 years combined in the history 
of this country, and I am proud to have had my humble part in 
this great work. 


Rural Credits, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 8. DAVENPORT, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, the amendment I offer 
giving to each of the Federal land banks a capital of $1,000,000, 
instead of $750,000, should, In my judgment, be adopted. For 
many years we have been providing for all classes of business 
and all classes of enterprises in Congress, and in doing so every 
man on both sides of the aisle has been advocating that it was 
for the interest of the farmer. We come now to a proposition 
where we can do some good for the farmer if we are willing 
to do so, and if we are going to do it let us provide each of those 
banks with a sufficient amount of capital in starting, that the 
farmers may secure loans and get their money without taking 
time to issue bonds and float them and then await a reissue 
and sale before we can make other loans. I say to you that 
$1,000,000 is a small amount to start these banks with. It 18 
going to take some time under the system and the machinery 
provided in this bill to put those banks in operation, and it is 
going to take some time after getting them started to get a 
sufficient number of mortgages executed in order that you may 
place upon the market a sufficient amount of bonds so as to 
have sufficient funds to accommodate the new loans. 

It is but a few years since we authorized and appropriated 
to 84,000 white people in Alaska a $35,000,000 contribution to 
build a railroad. Only a few days ago we authorized and appro- 
priated, if it gets through the other end of this Capitol, $20,- 
000,000 for a nitrate plant, and If the bill passes that we are now 
considering, known as the flood-control bill, in a few days you 
will appropriate about $45,000,000 for those living in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. If we are going to be so liberal with our con- 
tributions, let us place at the command of the farmers of this 
country where they may get it upon proper security a sufficient 
sum of money, or at least let us give them $12,000,000 for the 
many farmers throughout the United States. 

It is now apparent that Congress is at last aroused and will 
during this session pass legislation giving to the man who owns 
a farm a chance to borrow money at a cheaper rate of interest 
than he can now secure from a loan company, and that he will 
be able to secure the loan for a longer period of time. One of 
the difficulties in the past has been the farmer could only 
secure short loans and too often he was compelled to pay an exor- 
bitant rate of interest. such a rate that he could not make a living 
for himself and family and meet the interest and lay aside a suffi- 
cient amount to pay the principal at maturity. The time has 
come when all realize that to properly develop the agricultural 
industry it requires capital; no one ean successfully run a farm 
this day without a sufficient fund to pay for the implements, 
machinery, and to meet the overhead expenses incident to plant- 
ing, cultivating, and marketing the farm products. There are 
two necessary prerequisites for the farmer's success in this coun- 
try. They are money at à low rate of interest and a long-time 
loan. The manufacturer, the jobber, and the other business men 
of the country ean use money advantageously on three or four 
months’ time, because the most of them turn over their money 
three or four times in a year. Not so with the farmer. He 
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makes only one crop during the year, and therefore realizes on 
- his investment only once a year. It is therefore important to 
the farmer that he secure long-time loans. I want to call atten- 
tion to some of the provisions of this bill, and in doing so I shall 
try to show that they are so drafted as to make the law workable 
and to give to the farmer that relief he has so long hoped for 
but has been denied. 

Not only do we propose to invoke national authority, but we 
propose to make this system a separate and distinct system, 
haying no connection whatever with existing commercial banks. 
We commence the organization of this proposed system by the 
creation of a farm-loan board, composed of three members, to 
be appointed by the President of the United States and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Not more than two members of this 
board shall be of one political party. General supervisory 
powers are given to the farm-loan board. The board is given 
power to supervise the rates under which bonds shall be sold 
and loans to farmers made. The members are appointed for 
full terms of nine years, removable only for cause. We have 
provided a generous salary, as we hope to have the board com- 
posed of the three best qualified men in the United States. 
We feel that it will be safe to vest such a board with the 
general supervisory powers granted in this bill. In addition, 
the board also has the power to appoint the appraisers who will 
make the appraisement under which the loans are to be made, 
I desire to call attention also to the fact that not only is the 
board appointed by the President, but the salaries are paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, and the burden of meeting 
the expense of the salaries of the members of the board does not 
fall upon the borrower. 

I am proud that it is proposed in this bill to pay the salaries 
and expenses of supervision out of the Treasury of the United 
States. We will have a Government board appointed by the 
President of the United States, with salaries paid by the people 
of the United States, making them absolutely independent in 
every sense. One of the difficult features of mortgage credit 
is the system of appraisement. An honest, conservative ap- 
praisement of every tract of land accepted as security will pre- 
yent favoritism and will insure perfect safety to the system. 
Losses are practically impossible under a safe system of ap- 
praisement. Under this bill appraisers are to be public officials. 
They are appointed by the farm-loan board and are removed 
from every possible influence, either by borrower or lender. 
The appraisers have no connection whatsoever with the banks 
or any other agency controlling the loan. We give the farmers 
of the country an impartial official appraisement on their lands. 

Having spoken of the general powers of the farm-loan board, 
we come to the organization of the land banks. The territory 
of the United States is to be divided into 12 land districts by 
the Federal farm-loan board. We have here the same problem 
that has come up on every question of banking in the United 
States: Shall you have a great central bank or several district 
organizations? I think it is admitted by every person that the 
plan of the Federal reserve system is better than one central 
bank; but if that were not true of a commercial banking system, 
I should still contend that the district plan is a better one for 
land-mortgage credit. One of the problems is to bring the loan 
agency into immediate contact with the borrowers. The dis- 
trict plan more nearly accomplishes this than the central plan. 
But there is another important reason. If it should happen that 
there was any difficulty in maintaining a uniform rate in the 
United States, which I do not believe there would be, and you had 
a great central bank, the minimum rate would be fixed at the 
point of greatest difficulty of getting the money rather than 
upon the average difficulty of obtaining it. That is to say, the 
lowest rate for the whole system would be the highest rate 
which would prevail under the district system. Therefore I feel 
that the proposed plan of dividing the United States into dis- 
tricts will commend itself to the judgment of Congress. In 
each one of these districts a land bank is organized with a 
minimum capital of $750,000. Thus there will be organized 12 
land banks, having a combined minimum capital of $9,000,000. 
The committee believes this sum to be ample to inaugurate the 
new system and to give it that sense of security, stability, and 
importance which will enable it to command the confidence 
of the farmers on the one hand and the investing public on the 
other. 8 

The temporary organization is controlled by the Government 
of the United States. Now, how is a bank organized and how 
is it controlled? As indicated, there is a temporary organiza- 
tion after the minimum capital stock is subscribed. The first 
step is to secure subscriptions to capital stock; and for a period 
of 90 days after the books are opened any citizen, corporation, 
company, or any State in the Union is given permission to sub- 


scribe to the capital stock in the amount of $750,000, and if at 
the end of 90 days this stock has not been fully subscribed, 
then the Treasurer of the United States completes the subscrip- 
tion, precisely as in the organization of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

No voting power goes with any of the stock except that held 
by the Government of the United States, so that the sole power 
to organize these banks is vested in the Government of the 
United States, and it is impossible for any private interests to 
secure control. The Federal farm-loan board organizes the 
banks by appointing three directors. These directors complete 
the organization and operate the bank during the period that 
full control is vested in the Government. The land bank is in- 
stituted, organized by the Government of the United States, 
controlled absolutely by the United States Government until the 
borrowers in that land district shall become strong enough to 
take over the permanent control under the terms of the Dill. 
2 permanent organization is perfected by the borrowers them- 
selves, 

Now, when the land bank organizes, how are the loans made? 
There are two methods in the bill under which loans can be 
made by the land bank in the federated system. One is through 
the national farm-loan association to be organized by farm bor- 
rowers, and the other is through the existing banks of the coun- 
try. The first method is preferred by the committee and is given 
first opportunity to control all territory. If, however, such asso- 
ciations are not organized in any part of the United States after 
fair opportunity for such organizations shall have been given, 
then loans in such territory may be made through State banks. 
We hope these associations will organize and form the nucleus 
which will ultimately extend cooperative methods among farm- 
ers to include marketing of standard farm crops and the pur- 
chase for cash of standard farm supplies. Better credit facili- 
ties is but one phase of better farm organization. There are 
three great moventents among farmers to be organized, fostered, 
and wisely directed. Farmers need a larger volume of credit at 
lower rates and upon more favorable terms of repayment, 

If the farmers have an organization, they will secure equality 
as to rates and service in that territory better than any indi- 
vidual farmer can do. In a Nation of 48 States with wide 
diversity of industrial conditions, over which we seek to ex- 
tend the farm-land banking system, I can readily apprehend 
that without local organization among farm borrowers some 
section of the country might be greatly neglected. But wher- 
ever 10 borrowers come together there is an organization and 
a selection of officers. These borrowers create an instrumen- 
tality, and a necessary result is that particular section will 
secure all the benefits that should come to it under this bill. 
These associations are fayored in order to make the system 
cheaper in its operation. The question of reliability of bor- 
rower and the value of his land are vital questions to be de- 
termined. It will require an expensive organization if the 
land bank is compelled to make these preliminary investigan- 
tions at the instance of every applicant for a loan. It is this 
difficulty which effectually precludes small borrowers in 
sparsely settled country districts from securing mortgage loans. 
The loan agency can only investigate the more profitable deals. 
We propose in this bill to serve the small borrower. We pro- 
pose to make loans as small as $100. Such a system is im- 
possible without cooperation on the part of borrowers in mak- 
ing this preliminary investigation of land and character. 

To secure a loan there are three ways—first, from farm- 
loan banks through the agency of the national farm-loan asso- 
ciation; second, from farm-loan banks through agents; third, 
joint-stock banks. 

When the borrower makes application for a loan the same 
must be made through a national farm-loan association, and 
the prospective borrower must become a member, if not at the 
time of the organization of the association, then the borrower 
becomes a member by two-thirds vote of the directors after 
the association is organized and chartered. No one can be a 
member of the association who is not a prospective borrower. 
Any member of the association can borrow 60 per cent of the 
value of his farm lands and 20 per cent of the insured value 
of permanent improvements, and the borrower must subscribe 
and take stock in the local association to the amount of 5 per 
cent of the desired loan. The local association in turn sub- 
scribes for a like amount in the farm-loan bank. This stock 
is capable of paying dividends, and I believe, if properly man- 
aged, will be a paying investment, and the stock will be paid off 
at par when the loan is paid. 

The stock held by the Government of the United States re- 
ceives no dividends and is paid off as the stock is subscribed 
for by local associations. It is intended and I believe that 
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ultimately all the stock in the farm loan banks will be owned 
by the local associations. In making an application for a loan 
it must be made out in proper form, upon blanks: prepared by 
the farm-loan board, and the borrower must accompany the 
application by an abstract or evidence of his title, as well as 
an appraisement of the lands signed by the members of the 
loan committee of the local association and approved by the 
lecal directors, The application of the borrower is transmitted 
to the farm-loan bank, and when it.is-received) by the farm- loan 
bank, as soon us possible thereafter, an appraiser is sent to 
view the lands, If the application: is in proper form and the 
abstract shows the title to be good, and the appraiser reports 
favorably upon the application, the loan is made. All loans 
granted must be: indorsed by the loeal association. If the 
farmer wants to: borrow $1,000) he joins: the local association 
and makes application in proper form to the seeretary-treasurer 
of the local association, subscribes; for 850 worth: of stock in 
the Federal land bank, his: abstract: of title is them examined, 
appraisement approved, and, if everything is regular, the loan 
is made. Some question has arisen: as to the liability of each 
of the: borrowers under a local association. It is clear from 
the provisions of the bill that each. farmer who borrows. money 
will be liable for the amount of his loan, and he will be per- 
sonally liable for all loans of the local association to the amount 
double the stock he holds in the association, just as a: director 
of a bank is llable for the indebtedness: of the bank. The 
liability of the borrower for other loans of the: members of the 
association: need not be alarming: to anyone when it is remem- 
bered that no one can borrow. more than. 60 per cent of the 
value of his land and 20 per cent of the permanent insured 
value of his improvements. It must also be remembered that 
the character and integrity of each of the borrowers: is: vouched 
for by the association; that the land will be appraised. by the 
local loan committee of three members; that the application 
for the loan must reeeive favorable reports from the Govern» 
ment appraisers; and that. the loan must be approved by the 
directors of the farm-loan banks. A complete cooperative action 
from the time the application is made until the loan is granted 
and a supervision of the loan is made by those directly inter- 
ested in the association and those cooperating; together for the 
benefit of each other and for the assistance of all members: of 
the association. Under the provisions of this bill loans are only 
made on first mortgage on farm: lands for the following 
reasons: 

To purchase land: for agricultural purposes, equipment, and 
live stock necessary for the operation of the farm, and to pro- 
vide suitable and adequate buildings, and for the improvement 
of farm lands, and to liquidate. existing indebtedness. The 
hill is only intended to give aid to those of the citizens who:own 
farm lands in the United States, that are real farmers, and not 
to those who may desire to engage in land ownership: for specu- 
lative purposes. 

The advantages to the farmer under this bill are that he: can 
secure loans from 5 to 36 years; payable: on the amortization 
plan, and the rate of interest he will be required to pay will 
be governed by the rate charged on bonds sold. The bill pro- 
vides: that the farm-loan banks are prohibited from charging 
more than 1 per cent upon farm lands in excess of the interest 
borne on the last series of bonds sold. The 1 per cent is intended 
to meet the administrative expenses. It is: hoped,, however; 
that the expenses: will nut amount to 1 per cent and that the 
rate may soon be greatly reduced. A provision in the bill is 
that in no event shall interest be charged in excess of 6 per 
cent. This provision in the bill, to my mind, is where the bor- 
rower will receive the greatest benefits, for the reason that the 
rate of interest. will be so greatly reduced from what he has 
heretofore been paying to what he will have to pay under this 
bill. In fact, after the machinery providing for the putting into 
operation the purpose of this bill is in full operation and bonds 
have been issued and placed upon the market it is believed 
the rate of interest may. be reduced as low as 4 per cent to the 
farmer who desires to borrow: money. The average rate of in- 
terest. in the United States on farm lands is a little more than 
7 per cent, but in my State Oklahoma — it is more than 8 per 
cent. In some of the Eastern States it is contended that the 
provisions of this: bill would not benefit the farmers. This I 
believe to be true, because many of the Central Eastern States 
loan money upon farm securities at from 4 to 6 per cent interest, 
and, of course, where that condition exists and money can be 
procured by the farmer at from 4 per cent to 6 per cent the ad- 
vantages under this bill would not be as great as they would be in 
States: where the rate of interest is 8 per cent or more. Yet 
there would be some advantage: to the farmer in the Central or 
New Engiand States, and that is the length of time for which he 
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could secure a loan. No ordinary loan company loans money on 
long-time loans, and the local banks of the different communities 
can not do so.. The average loun from land companies at present 
in the Western and Central States is five years, seven years 
being the maximum length of time for which yow can secure a 
real-estate loan. Therefore it will be seen that great benefits 
will be derived if the provisions of this bill are enacted into a 
law to all sections of the United States by granting to them long- 
time loans. > 

The question may. be asked as to where the money is going to 
come from: to be loaned to the farmers: throughout the country. 
The provisions of the bill answers this question. In the organi- 
zation of the: 12 Federal) land banks: each: will have a capital 
stoek of $750,000, as hereinbefore: stated, and if the stock is not 
subseribed: by individuals or corporations: within 90 days after 
the books are opened! for subseriptions, the Secretary of the 
Treasury: is: authorized to make up: the amount from: the 
Treasury. This will give a capital of $9,000,000 to start with 
and to make loans. As soon as loans are made upon farm 
lands to the amount of $50,000. bonds may be then issued by the 
farmand bank, which bonds will be secured by first: mortgages 
on lands, also by the stock of the local loun associations; and by 
the farm-land bank, and by the 11 other farm-land banks, and 
by the authority for the issuance: of these bonds from the farm 
loan board. These bonds will be placed upon the market, and I 
am satisfied will be: readily sold and will be considered) a good 
investment. The bonds; under the provisions of this bill, can 
only bear 5 per cent interest, and when issued and approved in 
accordance with the provisions of this: bill will be as safe an 
investment as Government bonds, They are issued in:deneminas 
tions of $20 to $1,000. As soon as the first $50,000. are sold the 
proceeds. from the sale of these bonds can then be used to 
make additional loans, and in this way, by a continued process 
of issuing and selling bonds upon the securities named in the 
bill, ample funds will be secured to meet all the requirements 
of the farmers desiring loans. The stock of the national farm» 
loan association. and the Federal land banks, including: reserve 
and surplus: and the mortgages executed to: farm-loan: banks and 
to joint-stock. land. banks, as: well as farm-loan bonds issued by 
the banks, are exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, 
This provision, in my judgment, is: in the interest and to the 
benefit of the borrower and lightens one of the material burdens 
that have heretofore been imposed upon him. The organization 
of the joint-stock: land banks, under the provisions of the bill, is 
as follows: The stock in these joint-stock land banks or cor- 
porations: may be privately owned; their capital can not be less 
than $250,000; and these joint-stock land banks will be author- 
ized to make loans upon first mortgages and to issue bonds 
based. upon said loans upon forms to be preseribed by the 
Federal farm-loan. board. 

These banks can not charge:a farmer more than 1 per cent in 
excess of the rate of interest established. for the last: series of 
farm-loam bonds issued by them. Some contend that if these 
joint-stock land banks: are organized, they will compete with 
the- Federal land banks and they should not be established, 
Others present the argument that these banks would loan at a 
lower rate: of interest than the: farm-land banks, and in this 
way prevent the organization of the-local associations, Whether 
or not these contentions’ are true and will develop when the 
banks.are in operation, I am not prepared to say, nor am I going 
to worry about it. What I desire to do is to assist, If possible, 
in securing a low rate of interest for the farmers of this country, 
and I do not care whether they get it through the farm-loan 
banks or the joint-stock loan banks, so they get the loans at the 
cheapest. rate of interest possible and for æ long period of time. 
I am: therefore: willing, that: both classes of banks be estab- 
lished. 

The legislation now being considered is legislation. that I 
heartily: approve, and legislation that has long been promised 
to the farmers. of the United: States. Legislation of this char- 
acter has been enacted and in operation in almost all civilized 
nations of the world and has proven to be satisfactory. It has 
proven. a great benefit to the farming class of the people, and 
its workings have been entirely satisfactory to the financial 
investors. The bonds that have been issued by the European 
countries having a similar law to the propesed bill have been 
taken by the bond Investors and sought after as earnestly and 
persistently, as any other bonds: of the Governments Issuing 
them; If this bill becomes a law, there will be no question but 
that the bends when issued will be readily taken, as they will be 
absolutely gilt edge. The security that will be behind. them can 
not be questioned, and the Interest will be met promptly and the 
bonds redeemed at maturity. If the borrower. who secures: a 
loan desires to pay it off before the maturity of the loan, he is 
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permitted to do so at any interest-paying period. He is not 
compelled to let the loan run the full length of time, but may 
use his own option in meeting the payment, Since the beginning 
of our Government all classes of business have had legislation 
looking to its assistance but the farmer. Congress has legislated 
and given land grants to railroads to induce capitalists to con- 
struct their lines of railroad in the United States. It has ap- 
propriated great sums of money for the construction of a railroad 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

Many millions of dollars have been appropriated and expended 
upon the construction of roads and trails in the Territory of 
Alaska and our possessions. Millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended in the construction of public buildings in our cities. 
Millions of dollars have been appropriated and expended in the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors and the inland water- 
ways of the United States. All the time these large appro- 
priations have been made and the expenditures of the money 
have been going on. The mainstay of our Government is the 
people who feed and produce the raw materials for the clothing 
of our people and the greater part of the world has not had any 
direct legislation in their behalf. Notwithstanding, the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have heretofore plead that they were the 
friends of the farmers. The farmer and the man living in the 
rural districts of our Government have not been provided for in 
the same way that those who live in the cities and towns and those 
interested in corporations have been provided for. The farmer 
has not had road construction or any assistance by our Govern- 
ment in the construction of roads in his neighborhood, nor has he 
had legislation similar to the provisions of this bill giving him the 
opportunty of securing cheap money for the improvement of his 
farm and the education of his children and the successful man- 
agement of his business. The passage of this bill will not only 
give the farmer the right to secure cheap money on long-time 
Jonns from these organizations mentioned in this bill, but, in 
my judgment, it will be the means of causing the loan companies 
and the banks doing business in the communities where these or- 
ganizations are louning money to reduce their rate of interest, 
and thus redound to the benefit of the tenant farmer as well as 
the man who owns his farm, The provisions of this bill provid- 
ing for the raising of funds upon farm security can not benefit 
the man who labors upon the farm and who does not own the 
farm; but, as stated above, my contention is that the man who 
works upon the farm but does not own the farm will receive the 
indirect benefit by reason of enacting into law the provisions of 
this bill, and I earnestly trust that every man in both Houses 
will earnestly and conscientiously support this measure and give 
to the farmers of the country and to the people of the United 
States interested with him that to which they are entitled and 
have for so many years contended. 


Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. O’SHAUNESSY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916. 


Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, in June, at St. Louis, the 
Democratic National Convention will nominate Woodrow Wil- 
son to succeed himself. The delegates and people there assem- 
bled will acclaim the President as the champion of democracy, 
and, in a brouder sense, as the national guide in times of stress. 
His renomination will be gratefully made by his party, in full 
recognition of his statesmanship, his genius, his unfaltering 
patience, and his undoubted loyalty to party faith. And when 
he is nominated the citizen, in the quiet of his home, all 
through this broad land will nod his approval and await his 
chance to co Woodrow Wilson's selection at the polls. 

The Republican Party is to be pitied. In its quest for a 
candidate it would violate the sanctity of the Supreme Court 
and remove from that august tribunal a distinguished jurist 
and embroil him in the maelstrom of politics, supposedly buried 
and forgotten by him. Not an assuring spectacle, certainly. 

No greater compliment was ever paid Woodrow Wilson than 
the mad quest of his opponents for a competitor worthy of his 
lance. Some would resurrect Roosevelt, blinded by his garish 
advertising and confused by his truculent talk on heroes and 
heroic moods. I do not question Roosevelt's Americanism; 
neither do I doubt his self-seeking. I firmly believe that had he 


been President instead of Wilson we would long ago have been 
involved in war, 

The people of this country want peace with honor, and they 
applaud the patient resignation of Woodrow Wilson, ready for 
any emergency. ; 

There is little talk of hard times at Republican gatherings 
these days; the busy mills and factories, the congested railroads, 
the banks stuffed with money, highly paid labor, and a positive 
inability to get workers confront the Republicans, whose last 
gasp will be given when the Democratic Party enacts into law 
the tariff-commission bill for a scientific revision of the tariff, 
freed from partisan control and responding to the need and no 
the greed of the American manufacturer. ` 

I can not too strongly impress upon the business men of this 
Nation the great service rendered to the country by the Demo- 
cratic Party in passing the Federal reserve act, which even 
before its full operation in the autumn of 1914 prevented a 
panic. Here is a law that helps business and stabilizes our 
finances. To the shame of the Republican Party for 50 years we 
had a panic-breeding financial system, which they were unable 
or afraid to change. “In 1907, the Roosevelt panic year, New 
York banks were unable to advance $50,000 to a country bank 
to meet Its commercial demands; the unscientific system had then 
been in force 43 years. In 1915, after one year of the new 
system and after three years of Woodrow Wilson, New York 
banks loaned. $500,000,000 to two European countries, and after 
doing that had larger deposits than ever before in their ex- 
istence.“ The Republican banking system stood for destruction 
and panic; the Democratic system stands for construction and 
confidence. 

Woodrow Wilson sounded the alarm for preparedness and 
awakened the Nation from its false-security sleep. After years 
of Republican control the Army and Navy were neglected; the 
politicians had forgotten the Nation’s needs and were only 
thinking of the useless Army posts and worthless navy yards 
for their districts. Wilson has done more for preparedness in 
one year than the Republican Party did in half a century. 

By adopting the Army conference report we increase the 
Regular Army to 175,000 men, capable of expansion in time of 
need to 216,000 men, and make a thoroughly reorganized militia 
a stronger factor than ever in our national defense. By paying 
men in civil life who go into training camps, a knowledge of 
military tactics will be spread throughout our land and a hearty 
stimulus be given to the preparedness propaganda. Let us study 
this naval showing alone: 

The Wilson administration in two years authorized the con- 
struction of 5 dreadnaughts, 12 destroyers, 26 submarines, and 
1 auxiliary. If the same ratio of construction had been author- 
ized by the Republicans during the nine years of their in- 
cumbeney following the advent of the dreadnaught era in 1906, 
they would have authorized 22.5 dreadnaughts, 54 destroyers, 
117 submarines, and 4.5 auxiliaries. Instead, they authorized 
only 14 dreadnaughts, 46 destroyers, 40 submarines, 14 aux- 
iliaries, besides 2 tugs and 2 gunboats. 

Mr. Reosevelt’s showing is worse than Mr. Tafts. Gauged 
by the Wilson standard, there is a deficiency of 8.5 dread- 
naughts, 8 destroyers, and 77 submarines, and during the nine 
years from 1905-1913 America lost second place among the 
world's navies, allowing Germany to supersede her. The Demo- 
cratic Party proposes to put our Navy back into at least second 
place among the navies of the world. 

What party could be more confident than the Democratic 
Party? What party more inspired by valiant and wise leader- 
ship? What party more justified in securing indorsement from 
the wage earner, the business man, the manufacturer, than the 
Democratic Party, which witnesses to-day in the Nation a 
greater financial prosperity and strength than ever before re- 
corded in our history? 

Bank deposits are now secure and panics are things of the 
past, due to the Democratic Federal reserve act. The hard lot 
of the farmer struggling with money sharks will be softened by 
the passage of the rural-credits bill. Throughout the land vol- 
untary increases of wages to millions of men in mill and mine 
and factory testify to faith in Democratic policies and give the 
lie to the prophecies of disaster that were made by Republican 
tariff publicity leagues as to what would happen under a Demo- 
cratic tariff. At no time in the history of the United States 
have wages been higher for the employee and profits been 
greater for the employer than under this Democratic adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson. Woodrow Wilson deserves re- 
election at the hands of the people. Peace in our land; prosper- 
ity in mill and mine and factory; preparedness of our Army and 
Navy, ready for any emergency, tell the story of Woodrow 
Wilson and the Democratic Party's claim to approval from the 
American people. 
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A Fair Wage for Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 25, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, in last year’s appropriation act 
there was appropriated for this item the sum of $280,000. The 
District Commissioners recommended an increase of $42,000, and 
the committee which had this bill in charge have allowed, in- 
stead of $42,000 asked, an addition of $10,000, making the appro- 
priation $290,000 for the year. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] increases that appro- 
priation $20,000, making a total of $310,000. This additional 
appropriation is to be used for the purpose of increasing the 
wages of street laborers from $1.50 a day to $1.75 a day and 
those now receiving $1.75 a day to $2 a day, and, in my judg- 
ment, the amendment should carry. 

I regret to find myself not in accord on this question with the 
Appropriations Committee, of which I am a member. But I 
can not bring myself to believe that $1.50 or $1.75 is sufficient 
pay for any man for a day’s work. 

In the towns of the State which I represent, at least all the 
larger towns, the authorities provide a minimum wage of $3 a 
day. Wages are higher and living is probably more expensive 
in that country than here, but in my judgment $3 is little enough 
for any man anywhere, and a pittance of $1.50 or $1.75 simply 
means starvation for any man who has anyone dependent upon 
him. > 

The Government of the United States is amply able to give 
any man a fair wage for a day's work. It has been the fashion 
for many years for men engaged in legislative matters to at- 
tempt to control the wages paid by corporations and industrial 
concerns, to the end that the working people might receive fair 
compensation. We have all taken pride in berating and talking 
about their selfishness and their grinding of their workmen; 
and yet we, Members of Congress, directors of the largest cor- 
poration in America, are setting the example by asking men to 
work for a starving wage. 

I did not realize until this matter was called to attention here 
how niggardly the Government has been in dealing with a lot of 
its employees. 

The workmen affected by this particular item are not only 
asked to work at a starvation price but they are not given con- 
tinuous employment, As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] says, they are paid the munificent sum of $1.50 on 
bright, sunshiny days but are given no employment during 
rainy or inclement weather when‘they can not work, 

I have no interest in any individual that is affected by this 
bill. So far as I know, I never met anyone that would be 
affected, but to me a principle is involved—the principle that 
“a workman is worthy of his hire.“ During the last three years 
I have been here I have heard much on the floor of this House 
about the maintaining of Ameritan ideals and standards. I 
have heard much about pauper labor from Europe invading this 
country to drag down the standard of living for our working 
people, all uttered, I have no doubt, with perfect sincerity; 
and yet, when we are dealing with our own people in the Capital 
City of the Nation we are so penurious as to ask them to work 
for a daily wage of less than $2. 

Mr. Speaker, such treatment is a travesty ; it is a travesty upon 
our big, rich, generous, wasteful Government. 

I dare say there is not a week that passes by when Congress 
is in session that we do not waste more than the amount involved 
in these increases. But, as suggested, I am not so much in- 
terested in this particular item as I am in the principle involved 
that no man should be employed by the Government of the 
United States that does not receive a living wage. 

The Government is annually spending thousands of dollars to 
ameliorate the conditions of labor. We have regulated the 
hours of Government employees, the hours of men operating 
railroads—many of the States are doing the same—and yet, 
in the face of those facts, we are asking a lot of people to work 
for the Government at a price that would scarcely keep 
body and soul together and that every right-thinking man knows 
will not allow him to live and support himself and family. We 
know that if he has no other source of income he must throw 
himself upon the charity of his community. 

It has been suggested by those who have this bill in charge 
that many of these people can not earn more than the price 
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paid: that many of them are superannuated, crippled, or other- 
wise incapacitated, and to increase the wages would be the 
cause of many of these people losing their positions. 

Mr. Speaker, if it be correct that many of these people are 
not physically capacitated to do a normal day's work, then 
their employment must be to some degree out of a sense of 
sympathy and charity. And I can not believe that the authori- 
ties of the District of Columbia, out of the goodness of their 
hearts, would employ men where the Government is paying a 
bill for $1.50 a day and decline to employ the same man when 
ne Government provided funds with which to pay them $2 
a day. 


The Government of the United States should in all matters 
of this nature be the model employer. If we ask railroads and 
industrial concerns to treat their iaborers fairly and throw 
restrictions around them to enforce fair treatment to their 
workingmen, then surely we, as a Government, can afford to 
set an example, if not of generosity, at least of justice and 
fair treatment. [Applause.] 

While on this subject, Mr. Speaker, though it has no par- 
ticular bearing in this particular item, I desire to submit some 
facts contained in the report of the Labor Committee, of which 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Notan] is chairman. That 
committee on yesterday reported out a bill which should re- 
ceive the serious consideration of the country and this Congress, 
Let me quote the bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That after the beginning of the first fiscal year 
following the passage of this act, the minimum compensation of any 

rson peered 88 the United States or vy the government of the 

istrict of Columbia shall be not less than $3 per day; or if employed 
by the hour, not less than 374 cents per hour; or if employed by the 
month, not less than $90 per month; or if employed by the year, not 
less than $1,080 per annum: Provided, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to persons enlisted {n the military branches of the 
Government nor to persons receiving quarters and subsistence in addi- 
tion to their compensation, nor to persons holding a intments as 
postmasters: Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall 
apply only to those persons who haye been continuously in the employ 
of the Government of the United States, or in the employ of the goy- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, for a period of not less than two 
years, and who shall have attained the age of 20 years. 

Sec. 2. That upon the passage of this act the heads of departments 
in which are employed persons as defined in section 1 of this bill 
shall issue new appointments at the increased rate of compensation 
herein provided. 


The report of the committee on this bill reveals many startling 
facts, many of them well known to you and to me, but facts, 
nevertheless, that have not recetved congressional consideration 
because probably never assembled in so concrete, positive, and 
official a form. 

The testimony before that committee shows the average wages 
paid to certain classes of employees of the Government of the 
United States and shows the estimated cost of living, and I 
desire to incorporate some of these figures in my remarks. 

Mr. Arthur E. Holder, representing the American Federation 
of Labor, has compiled an itemized statement showing the cost 
of living for a family of five for a period of one year, providing 
for the bare necessities of life, making no allowances whatever 
for doctor’s bills, medicine, insurance, lodge dues, newspapers, 
church contributions, or amusements of any sort. And his esti- 
mate is $767.95, itemized as follows: 


Estimated minimum cost of bare cælstencg for husband, wife, and three 
children for a year of 365 days. 


[By Arthur E. Holder. 

Food: 

3 meals pe day for 5 persons at 5 cents per meal each, 

8 5 equals 75 cents per day; for 365 days 
ent: 


oe House or rooms, at $20 per month. 240, 


ater: 

50 cents per mont „„ 6. 
Clothes: 
2 suits for husband (no overcoat), at $15 each 

3 suits of underclothes, at $1 per suit 
1 sult for wife, with cloak 
3 suits of underelothes, at $1 per suit. _ 
Clothes for 3 children, at $10 eaen 
Underclothes for children, stockin 
2 1 shoes for husband, 2 pairs for wife, 
ES ... E 
2 — each for 3 children, at $2 per pair. 
Repa for shoes for year (no rubbers) 
Heat and light: r, 

Gas for light and cooking, at $2 per mont 24 
Cont: 7 tons, ‘at $7, pet: ton. et 
Household needa: z 

Soap for laundry and bathing, 10 cents per week 5. 
Matches, firewood, replacing broken crockery ware, cook- 

ing utensils, etc., per yea ß ee 

New bedding, tablecloths, matting, rugs, other floor cover- 

ing, and replacing broken or worn-out furniture, per 


28 28 888 888888 8 8 3 


© 
E 


8 8 


Total cost of bare existence for family during year 
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It will be noticed son no entry has been made for the following ex- 


Penses, which are usually necessary : 
Br iT eR ESP a ̃⅛ò -..... eae DEAS IE ON jay eee rene None. 
PODALO LS OS i Pa LESS eine None. 
Tet ERE NS ot SI Se le ES a EIT Lo None. 
Other stimulants.. -m= TERURAS A None. 
A ESA T r REALE TD EWN TERS 7 
School books and other school needs_ FFF 
Church expense T 
Newspapers, magazines, ete . None. 
‘Theaters, movies, excursions, social-or church parties None. 
Insurance, lodge dues, trade unlons None. 
Postage and stationery for correspondence ‘None. 
Ann TT None 
Hes :::... a None. 
Cost of sickness, medleine . None 
‘Cost of accidents cr lawsuits_._---...----------------------- None. 


Using this estimate as a basis it will be observed that not a 
Single man employed under this item in the bill could maintain 
himself and his family of three on the wages paid, ever though 
he should work every day in the year including Sundays. ‘The 
report of the Labor Committee reveals the startling fact that 

thousands of men outside of the Army and Navy are working 
for the Government at wages insufficient for the upkeep of a 
home even in the most humble manner. 

For any part, Mr. Speaker, I insist that the Government should 
mot employ anybody and ask him to work for a wage on which 
he can not maintain his self-respect. I am for the en, 


The Shipping Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 
OF LOUISIANA, i 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 20, 1916, i 

92 ane bill (H. R. 3 to a F788. 

e purpose Š 5 naval « 
lar, — 8 ae pacar „ he mt ase! 
ments of the commerce of the United’ States with its Territories and 
possessions aay with pee countries ; to regulate carriers ‘by water 
en the foreign interstate commerce of the United States; 
‘and for ether purposes. 

Mr. HS'TOPINAL. Mr. ‘Speaker, the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses, constituting the two terms with a Democratic 
administration, will go down into history with the record of 
having given the country amore of important caustructive legisia- 
tion than has been enugted in any entire decade of years preced- 
ing these two Congresses. But none of this constructive legis- 
lation will have more influence, in my judgment, in determining 
the future prosperity of this country than this measure if it 
becomes a law. Be it granted that, in the greater cost of the 
shipping provided for in this bill and in the larger wages we 
must pay the officers und crews to operate these wessels, after ‘we j 
build or buy them, we shall be under some disndvantageasagainst| 
other countries, especially the oriental countries, with which we 
may be thrown into competition; aud be it granted thut the con- 
sequences will be much less profit than the shipping of other 
countries get, perhaps no profit at all, and even the Mie etil . 
of losses which mail subventions will have to cover, it still re- 
mains that these are trifling considerations when weighed: 
against the advantages which will accrue to our country from 
having this merchant marine to safeguard our foreign com- 
meree and to make our Navy fully rounded out in practical 
efficiency. That there is in this move by the Government the 
hazard of financial loss and almost the .certainty of having to 
buttress this measure by other legislation involving perhaps the 
extension of our foreign mail facilities seemingly beyond our} 
degitimate needs is all the more reason why we should enact W 
bill into law. 

If good profits were in the offing-and seemed certain enough of 
wealization to attract private capital to the full extent of sup- 
plying all the tonnage we should have for our expanding com- 
merce, and to afford our Navy the auxiliaries and reserves of 
vessels that we shall need in the unfortunate event of being 
involved in warfare, it would be.a relief to all of us who favor 
this measure, for I am sure there is no enthusiasm in this body 
for any proposition which will force the Government into activ- 
ities that.clearly lie outside the scope of its legitimate functions. 
But there is no present prospect of profit in:ocean shipping, as 
Buch, to private investors when it must be developed under the 
handicap of our shipping laws, while there is such prospect, to 
u Dior or less degree, in almost every other field-of commercial 
and industrial endeavor. Therefore private capital turns to 
those activities which promise more certain returns. Business 


and the employment of investing capital could not enter a project 
on any such terms of uncertainty as the Government will in 
this, except that shipping, in certain cases, may be but a part 
of an extensive business, the other departments of which are 
sufficiently profitable ‘to make the ownership of vessels, as an 


„insurance against extortion and uncertainties, of more impor- 


tance to them than the question of temporary low freight rates. 
There are corporations of this kind in the United States that 
have been willing to put a part of their capital into shipping, 


„which they maintained on terms that were higher than the com- 
a) petitive market prices for freight, so as not to be caught in the 


‘toils of such situations as confront us to-day in shipping mat- 
‘ters, and this expenditure wus good business for them for that 
purpose, There is all the more reason for the Government of 
a great people, whose interests are jeopardized, to take like 
precautions, 

Our lack of shipping might easily demoralize our whole foreign 
commerce. We can readily understand that, from the circum- 
Stances of uncertainty and extortion which have entered into our 
‘business relations with foreign shipping since the opening of 
i| ‘hostilities among the European nations, even greater burdens 
may be placed upon us and increased tribute demanded from 
our commerce, with its almost complete paralysis not impossible. 

And this lack of merchant shipping might easily neutralize 
the advantages we are seeking through the increase of our 

strength on the ‘seas. 

While we are naturally prepared to make some allowances 
for war-time conditions, we can not reconcile ourselves to the 
immorality of the enormously increased shipping charges that 
thave been laid on our products which we are sending abroad. 
But these excessive charges are quite in keeping with the cir- 
«cumstances which have attended the use of foreign shipping by 
our business men when they sought to place their goods in the 
newer countries in competition with business concerns from the 
‘countries in which the shipping was owned. Our export busi- 
ness had but small chance for success when operating under 
this handicap. This measure will free us from the ‘hazard of 


| interruption of our business and make us independent of the 


causes of extortion and favoritism. And it is not certain that 
there will be losses to us in the final striking of balances, so 
to speak. ‘The ‘appropriations which doubtless we shall be 
called upon to make for mail conveying in the way of this ship- 
ping support may be of a ‘final advantage to our commerce far 
beyond the amounts we supply. There is wisdom and economy 
in advance work in communication, for it often leads to lucra- 
tive business connections. (Our competitors know -this better 
than we do, for they have been making a science of foreign 
‘trade development while we have been content to put our best 
thought and employ our best energies in developing our internal 
commerce. But by the logie of events we have been drawn 
more and more, slowly ‘but progressively, into this world game, 
and swe must play it in the best American spirit. And within 
the fivexyear period to which this measure limits us we ought 
‘to easily find a way to transfer this whole shipping matter to 
private hands in such shape that it will bring ample support 
for its continued activity and enlargement, 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ©. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGNIA, 
In TER House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 27, 1916. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States 
were wholly unprepared to receive the news of the outbreak of 
ithe European war. It came with startling suddenness. Not 
until Belgium had made the costly sacrifice of her people, and 
Namur, Liege, and Antwerp had fallen before the powerful 
attacks of Teutonic artillery, did the American people realize 
that the greatest and most disustrous war of all time was upon 
the world. 

A pall spread over our country; men tried to reform their 
wiews of civilization, Christianity, religion, ethics, to reconcile 
‘their beliefs with the existence of such a frightful calamity, 
Their convictions, preachings, teachings were gone over to see 
on what moral, ethical, or even material hypothesis this war 
could have been brought on humanity. No sure explanation was 
found then, and there exists none to-day. Racial antagonisms, 
growth of population, commercial jealousies, territorial rival- 
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ries, revenge for lost provinces, the domination of the militarist 
spirit—each, all, and others doubtless contributed their respec- 


tive shares to this catastrophe. 
the cause and the responsibility. 

The President of the United States in due time issued the 
customary proclamations of neutrality, and the people of the 
United States settled down to await the outcome. Many believed 
the war would end in a few months. It is still raging with 
undiminished fury. 

The European war found this country in the throes of an 
industrial panic—labor unemployed, industry paralyzed, earn- 
ings eliminated, foreign goods flooding our country, and our 
National Treasury practically bankrupt. ‘The war brought 
further, but only temporary, disruption to business. Shipping 
was demoralized, our trade with Germany and Austria cut off, 
railroads ran with no freight to carry, passenger trains carried 
no passengers, coal mines remained closed down, and the stock 
market shut its doors. Financial leaders wondered how it were 
possible for the American market to absorb the $6,000,000,000 
of American securities held by European people—an amount 
more than six times the national debt of the United States. A 
representative of English bankers, Sir George Paish, visited 
this country to secure a balance of $100,000,000 we owed to Eng- 
lish people in trade settlements, and we were disturbed about it, 
about this strain on our resources. 

The country soon, however, became flooded with European 
agents to buy American goods, to buy our horses, our wheat, our 
flour, our steel, and, in fact, anything and everything we could 
produce to sell. Contracts were entered into, involving the 
purchase of millions and millions of dollars worth of goods; 
guns and bayonets, powder and shot, overcoats and shoes, elec- 
trical supplies, and hospital equipment, food and clothing. The 
wheels began to turn, industry to hum and make glad the 
heart—the fires were lighted in our furnaces, coal began to roll 
out of the earth, labor once more got employment, the pall of 
gloom fell off the American people, and the one great good of 
the European war to us—the revival of American industry— 
came to the American people. It brought with it new hope, new 
optimism, and a new spirit, constituting doubtless the most 
remarkable reversal in thought and material achievement the 
world has ever known. But the prosperity it is said we enjoy is 
not the prosperity of life, but the prosperity of death; it is not 
the prosperity that comes from an interchange of commodities 
throughout a peaceful world, but a prosperity that comes from 
blood-soaked battlefields, from noble but bleeding countries, 
from the wounded and the dying, from the death struggle of the 
yery flower of the human race, 

In the midst of this holocaust of destruction, while the 
prayers of the Christian world are raised to put an end to the 
frightful carnage, the only basis for our temporary prosperity, 
Democratic orators and speakers are rising to say that they 
brought this prosperity to the country. They claim that credit 
should be given the Democratic Party because goods are 
now being sold abroad to feed, clothe, and arm millions of 
soldiers aow marching on European battle fields, and for that 
reason people this year should vote the Democratic ticket. 
Yes, vote for the Democratic Party because we have a modicum 
of prosperity, brought about by the European death struggle. 
Yes, vote for the Democratic Party after their tariff and other 
policies had brought ruin and stagnation to all American enter- 
prise. How ridiculous to think that any man could advance 
any claim for Democracy on such account, and how inconceiy- 
able to think that any intelligent man could be misled by it. 

Since the war started we have had one campaign—the con- 
gressional campaign of 1914. The Democratic majority in the 
House was changed from 147 to the narrow margin of 26. 

There was no appeal made by the Democratic leadership in 
thut contest—on Democratic promises or Democratic perform- 
ances. There was no defense of domestic policies, or of the 
“New Freedom,” or of “ Unlocking the Fetters.” These were 
treated with contemptuous silence, There was only one Deno- 
eratic argument: “ He kept us out of war.” Neglecting the fact 
that our soldiers had invaded the soil of Mexico, killed a num- 
ber of her citizens, and had then been withdrawn, the whole 
farce to the eternal shame and disgrace of the American Na- 
tion, it was said, “ He kept us out of war.” 

Notwithstanding that we had no possible place in the Euro- 
pean conflagration, the hallucination was encouraged that the 
President had also kept us out of that conflict. The horror of 
-the European tragedy had so filled the human heart, and the 
relief so genuine and so solemn because our young men were 
not being killed in battle, that the people yielded to their gen- 
erous though illogical impulses and elected a Democratic House 
of Representatives. 


History alone can determine 


The success of this experiment had a reflex action on the 
present occupant of the White House. Apparently the road to 
politieal suecess lay in “calming the judgment” and evading 
responsibility. Moving in the unreal atmosphere of idealism, 
he assumed to be the champion of peace and to have the oppor- 
tunity “seldom vouchsafed to any nation,” to “obtain peace in 
the world.” Filled with these dreams while living in a savage 
world and in a savage age, he took no thought of the futt:e, 
but -n December 8, 1914, speaking of national defense, he stated 
in the lightest vein: 

But I turn away from the subject, 
need to discuss it. 

One could searcely imagine. that within one year this same 
President would be saying, on February 2, 1916: 

I say to you in all solemnity that there is not a day to be lost, not 
because of any new or critical matter, but I can not tell what will 
happen in 24 hours. 

When the Imperial Government of Germany issued its notice 
of submarine warfare, in contravention of the rules of civilized 
war, President Wilson stated to Germany that she would be 
held to “strict accountability,” if American interests were in- 
yaded. Heedless of our solemn and emphatic warnings, the Lusi- 
tania was sunk in mid-ocean, carrying hundreds of innocent 
American citizens to a watery grave. The country was stunned 
at the unprecedented act and demanded action. The President, 
however, was not to be moved, and, accordingly, in Philadelphia, 
made his famous speech: 

There is such a thing as being too proud to fight. 

The example of America must be the example not merely of peace 
because it will not fight but peace is the healing and elevating influence 
of the world and strife is not. 

By this statement American pride, American self-respect, 
was touched. The country became aflame with indignation. 
It was felt that the policy of the President in Mexico of shifting, 
of hesitancy, of indecision, of reversal, was being repeated in 
the European crisis. Strong men, strong newspapers, came to 
the front, societies were formed, asserting American rights and 
demanding that the country be placed in a position not only to 
protect itself but to assert its rights. i 

Slowly the movement took shape. First, Roosevelt, then 
GARDNER, and after them jnnumerable patriotic citizens and 
societies appeared before the public, until the national con- 
science was aroused and the issue of preparedness and the 
common defense became the dominant thought in the public 
mind. How quickly also did the President change his views. 
He who had viewed only with mental distress the destruction 
of life and property in Mexico ever since he had become Presi- 
dent, now exclaimed, February 2, 1916: 

I have no n en h n 
ace 3 . men to keep bandits from raiding into the 

He who one year before said— 

Let there be no misconception; the country has been misinformed, 
we have not been negligent of national defense— 3 
now exclaimed in the new atmosphere of Americanism : 

The Army is not large enough for the ordinary duties of peace. 
= In 1914, in his address to Congress, he said in regard to the 
Navy: 

We shall take leave to be strong upon the seas in the future as in 
the past. 

This meant no relative naval increase if it meant anything. 
Yet, in 1916, when national defense had full sway and was 
sweeping over the country, he urged: 

I think our Navy should be the greatest in the world; it should 
be unconquerable. 

The change in the President’s attitude has carried along with 
it a change in the attitude of members of his party, They 
who have for generations denounced the Republican Party for 
extravagant expenditures for both the Army and Navy are 
now shouting for preparedness, national defense, and the ex- 
penditure of untold millions. They are entering this business 
without apology for their previous contradictory attitude and 
with shameful disregard of their teachings and professions, 

It is hoped by the Democratic managers to play both ends 
against the middle in a desperate effort to secure the con- 
fidence of the people of the country. This I do not believe they 
will be able to do, nor do I believe they are entitled to the con- 
fidence of the American public. 

No individual and no party should be judged by a single 
declaration of belief or policy nor a profession for a single 
campaign. It should be judged by his or its repeated actions 
and utterances, official and unofficial. This principle should be 
applied to the Democratic Party when it is attempting deliber- 
ately to deceive the public, and judgment rendered accordingly. 

The real attitude of the Democratic Party and its leaders is 
based upon the traditions and early teachings vf its founders, 


It is not new. There is no new 
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and it has been maintained in modified form from the early 
days of the Republic to the present time. The doctrine of 
State rights had its necessary concomitant in a weak navy and 
a citizen army. Those who advocated the retention of rights 
and power by the several States necessarily did not sympathize 
with a “national viewpoint.” The followers of Jefferson and 
Hamilton differed, as did the leaders, as to the functions of the 
respective States and of the Federal Government. The hesi- 
tancy of making the National Government powerful to-day is 
the hesitancy of those who in their youth imbibed the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and later John O. 
Calhoun. 

In a letter of April 17, 1801, he wrote: 

I shall really be chagrined if the water in the Eastern Branch will 
not permit of our laying up the whole seven there in time of peace, 
because they would be under the immediate eye of the department and 
would require but one set of plunderers to take care of them. 

Later, in 1806, he wrote: 


Believing myself that gunboats are the only water defense which 
can be useful to us and protect us from the nous tony of a navy, I 
am pleased with everything which promises to improve them, 

President Wilson, discussing the naval policy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, on page 190, volume 8, in his History of the American 
People, says: 

Mr. Jefferson had brought a party to power which had dismantled 
the Navy which the Federalists had begun. The few ships that re- 
mained were tied up at the docks out of Se, weet out of commission, or 
lacking crews and equipment. English cruisers overhauled American 
merchantmen when and where they pleased, looked into their mani- 
fests and bills of lading, forbade them their voyage if they chose, and 
took their seamen off to serve in their own crews. 

This has been the general attitude of the Democratic Party 
in recent years, and until public sentiment had forced them 
to advocate some measure of preparedness. Only.a few months 
ago the Democratic leader of the House approved the program 
of preparedness submitted by President Wilson, and said in a 
public statement: 

All the talk and writings by the press and the so-called “ patriotic 
societies ” about our “utter helplessness,” our “ dangerous unprepared- 
ness,” “our defenseless condition,” our “growing weakness,” our 
s4 5 5 4 fallen to the third or fourth grade of inferiority in naval 
strength,“ etc., is pure tommyrot, based not on a single fact. 

To-day he is voting for this bill in order that the Democratic 
Party may not be attacked too severely in its coming cam- 
paign. - 

Speaking generally, the Democratic Party is taking any posi- 
tion whatever to be with public sentiment in the coming presi- 
dential campaign. It is shifting, shambling, hesitating, and 
reversing. Their course admits of one conclusion, and one con- 
clusion only, and that is, that it is dictated by expediency and 
not by conviction, and that Democracy will change its position 
on any subject, provided a passing whim would seem to make 
such change popular. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with reference to the particular bill 
before the House, I shall vote for it, and for such amendments 
as will strengthen it. I not only intend to vote for the cruisers 
mentioned in the bill, but I intend also to vote for the amend- 
ment providing for additional battleships. ‘The Naval Com- 
mittee has given five months’ time in preparing the bill. Repre- 
sentatives of the best naval thought have been before the com- 
mittee. This is the result of their deliberation. I prefer to 
take no chances when the honor and the safety of the country 
may be involved. Since I have been a member of Congress, I 
have voted for a consistent naval program, and I expect to do 
so, so long as I am a Member of Congress, while conditions 
in the world approximate what they are to-day. 

The naval bill carries an appropriation of $241,000,000, the 
largest appropriation made for naval purposes by any Govern- 
ment, at any time, in the history of the world. At any other 
time it would make a professional Democratic politician faint 
in his tracks. ‘The appropriation is made necessary in order 
to make up for the neglect of the Navy since the Democratic 
Party came into power in 1911. At that time our Navy was 
admittedly second in the world; to-day it is a doubtful fourth. 

The Government of the United States and the people of the 
United States can not escape relations with the rest of the 
world. While in a sense we may be geographically isolated, 
yet our people are commingling more and more with the rest 
of the world, and our wares and merchandise are entering 
‘ports to which heretofore they were strangers. In this one 
war we have seen German ships of commerce driven from the 
sea, the trade connections of their merchants with the rest of 
the world suspended if not destroyed, and American goods 
taking their place. Without a strong Navy the same thing 
may happen to us. No one can say what may follow the sus- 
pension of hostilities in Europe. The United States is the one 
large country of the world whose people will not be burdened 
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with debt. It may be the object of envy and the jealousy 
of other powers. It has a seacoast of thousands of miles to 
protect. It has two shores of a great continent, dotted with 
innumerable cities of happy, prosperous people, depending for 
protection upon the strong arm of the Government. Our com- 
merce is literally covering the ends of the earth; scarcely a 
spot on the globe but is reached in some way by American 
goods, the product of American labor. It staggers the mind to 
think of the amount of foreign commerce to-day, and it is daily 
growing. Shall we keep it or, by adopting a supine policy, 
lose it? Much of it must be lost later, but in any event much of 
it may be retained. Shall we prepare ourselves for any reason- 
able emergency? To do so our Navy must be strong. Possibly 
the strongest Navy in the world, as the President would have it, 
should be our policy. For the present, therefore, in accordance 
with the judgment of the committee and the judgment of our 
Lest naval experts, I expect to vote for the bill and for such 
amendments as will make our Navy even stronger. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE BLACK, 


OF TEXAS, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 27, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I have voted against the river 
and harbor appropriation bill because I believe that its passage 
means a large waste of the public funds. There are un- 
doubtedly meritorious projects in this bill, but they are coupled 
up with others which it seems to me can not be reasonably de- 
fended on any ground. The chaff is all mixed up with the grain, 
and in my opinion a careful study of the bill and its different 
projects will disclose that the proportion of chaff is very large. 
The system of grouping these worthy projects in an omnibus bill 
with others of doubtful merit is all wrong. What is the remedy 
for this evil practice? Certainly it will never be found in con- 
tinuing to pass these bills without protest. The only way that 
I know of is to yote against them and go before the people and 
show the error of the system under which these appropriations 
are made, until public sentiment shall be aroused to that extent 
that it will demand that the custom of dumping millions of 
dollars into some of these so-called navigable rivers will stop. 

Two years ago I stated in my platform to the people of the 
congressional district which I have the honor to represent, as 
follows: 

I think that a great deal of money that is spent on so-called navi- 
poe rivers could be much better meot upon the publie highways and 
n building demonstrative roads in different sections of the Union, and 
if I am elected to Congress I shall vote for no appropriation to be ex- 
pended in making a river navigable, unless there is really some reason- 
able expectation of being able to do so, and this shall apply whether 
the river is in my own district or the district of some one else. 

My views in this respect have undergone no change and I 
have, therefore, at the present session of Congress voted for 
the Shackleford good-roads bill and against this river and 
harbor appropriation bill. 

SOME FACTS SHOWING WHY I VOTED AGAINST THIS RIVER AND HARBOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, I have repeatedly stated that I did not oppose 
any proper appropriations for the improvement of the harbors 
of the United States, either on the Great Lakes or the ocean 
seaboard; neither do I oppose appropriations for the proper 
improvement of our rivers where they are really in the navi- 
gable class and where the prospective commerce to be deyel- 
oped will at all justify the expenditure. My attitude on this is 
perfectly clear. It is simply this: I believe that every dollar 
of the public money expended should be with the purpose of 
getting a dollar’s worth of return to the people or the Govern- 
ment, either in the near present or the not too distant future. 
Examine this bill, if you please, and see if it will meet the test 
of ordinary business judgment and common sense. The bill 
appropriates in round numbers the sum of $40,000,000, and is, 18 
I have heretofore stated, an omnibus bill in which all the 
different projects—good, bad, and indifferent—are grouped to- 
gether ; and if you vote in favor of any, you have to vote for all; 
and if you vote against any, you must vote against all. My 
criticism against this bill is not directed against the member- 
ship of the committee but against the unbusinesslike method 
of the way it is made up and the method which has been pursued 
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for years past in river and ‘harbor appropriations, both under 
‘Democratic and Republican administrations. There are projects 
arried in this bill which have been carried from year to year, 
avhich are apparently but little nearer completion than when 


first begun. 

Take the Trinity River, for instance, ‘to which I will refer 
more at length later on. The third and last survey of that 
river was made by Col. Riché under the act of March 3. 1899, 
sand he recommended that 37 locks and dams be constructed in 
ithe river between Dallas and its mouth in order to give naviga- 
tlon on the river. Thus far five: of these locks and dams have 
been constructed sinee this report of Col. ‘Riché; and if it takes 
zus long to complete the balance of these ‘locks and dams ‘as it 
thas taken to construct the five which have been built, the im- 
provement will be completed in 105 years from the time it 
started, and Dallas will have navigation in the spring of the 
wear of 2004 A. D. Long before that time the present in- 
habitants of the eity of Dullas will be gathered to their Futhers 
and the gentle murmur of the Trinity will be singing requiems 
besides their graves during seasons of the year when it has 
sufficient water to ripple at all. : 

And in my own district the navigation of the Red River from; 
Fulton, Ark., up to Denison, Tex., is another fiction of the 
imagination ‘that would rival the fables of Æsop or the tales 
of the Arabian Nights. f 

Mr. Speaker, the unbusinesslike way of the Federal Govern- 
ment of trying to take up every river and big creek in the United 
States and placing them on the navigable list reminds me-of the 
foolish poultry raiser who sometimes puts too many eggs under 
one hen and has the unpleasant experience of seeing none of 
them hatch. On many of these expenditures the Government 
gets neither navigation nor reclamation, and the money is 
wasted. l 

RIVER (COM MERCH GROWING ‘SMALLER. 


A study of the ‘statistics of river commerce will show that 
despite the large amounts which are annually appropriated in 
these river und harbor bills that in most cases the river com- 
merce is growing smaller and smaller each year. If it was 
even holding its own we might in some measure justify the ex- 
ypenditure. The actual condition reminds me of an ‘incident 
which occurred during the Civil War. A Confederate captain: 
«mil his company were on a march to Vieksburg, and when they 
thought they had ‘traveled long enough to be there the captain 
stopped at u house by the wayside and ‘inquired how fur it was 
to Vicksburg. About 2 miles,“ responded his informer. After 


going about that distance and still not having reached Vicks- |. 
burg, the enptain stopped at another house and made the same 


inquiry and received the same response. Going still farther 
and appearing no nearer his destination, the captain inqulred 
‘again, and was told that it was still 2 miles to Vicksburg. 
„Well, thank God,” said the captain, “we are still holding our 
own.” Gentlemen of the House, we can not say so much ‘for 
this river ‘navigation. ‘We are not even “holding our own.” 
‘Notwithstanding the enormous sums of money expended on some 
of these-rivers, the commerce on them is stendily diminishing. ` 

Take the great Mississippi River, for instance, upon which so 
‘many millions have been spent, some of it wisely and some un- 
avisely. St. Louis, on the Mississippi River, has for the past 50 
years been the principal origin or terminus of the ‘traffic on our 
western rivers, and we have the authority of Col. C. McD. Town- 
send, Army Engineer and president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, for the statement that in 1880 the river commerce 
of that port reached the total of 2,120,000 tons and has steadily 
declined since then to 153.000 tons in 1914. I have seen it stated 
‘on what I deem to be responsible authority that commerce on 
the ‘Mississippi River has decreased 90 per cent in the last 50 


‘years, “What is the reason? It is simply this: The railroads |` 


‘are hauling the freight and this commerce has been diverted by 
the ‘natural law of economics into these quicker and more con- 
venlent arteries of transportation, 


(MISSOURI RIVER. 


The improvements for the Missouri River have already ‘cost 
the Government $21,000,000, and to carry out the present ‘project 
will require 814.000.000 more, making in all $35,000,000 on the 
‘Missouri River. Prof. H. G. Moulton, of the University of 
(Chicago, in an article published in the Journal of ‘Pulitical 
“Science, No. 10, December, 1915, analyzes this Missouri River 
Proposition. For the sake of argument he assumes that the 
ecommerce should expand on this river until it finally reaches: 
the enormous total of 800,000 tons per annum—a result that 
requires a very large streteh of the imagination to expect. 
Mr. Moulton points out that even though the traffic should 
eventually reach this heavy total that the saving in freight 


charges of 20 per cent on the average would be only $200.000 
annually. Against this annual saving of freight would be a 
charge on the ‘Federal Government of $500,000 for estimated 
annual maintenance, besides the annual interest on the invest- 
ment. Spending money like that looks to me to be just about 
us sensible as trying to fill a barrel through a bunghole with both 
ends open. 

As illustrating ‘the “large and growing“ ‘commerce on the 
‘upper Missouri River, I quote from a letter from a citizen of 
‘Omaha, Nebr., dated August 21, 1915, and which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune in August, 1915. The letter says: 


In 1915 there is just one steamship on the river between Sioux City 
3 City. he is the Julia of 10 tons, and she plies betw: 


ween 
Om and Decatur, 60 miles. The United States Government -spent 
man 


millions of dollars in order that the Julia might operate. On 
ther trip the Julia brought one passenger, the first.and only steam- 
ship passenger to land in Omaha in 30 years. 

Indeed, I imagine the whir and splash of this wonderful 
steamship, the Julia, sounded quite as “navigation-like ™ to the 
people of Omaha as the Government snag boat plying:on Red 
River sounds to the people of my distriet; or the Commodore 
Duncan, which every once in a while makes u trip up Trinity 
River, sounds to the people of Dallas. 

Now, if we are getting such uncertain results from these 
expenditures on great rivers like the Mississippi and Missouri, 
how much more doubtful is the propriety of including a great 
many of these smaller rivers and streams in this bill. There are 
many figures which might be eited to show the waste that has 
attended this field af Government activity in the past. In fact, 
instance after instance can be elted, using the Goverument's 
own reports as a basis. But I will not encumber the 
‘Recorp with too long ‘a recital.of statistical information. How- 
‘ever, before I leave this phase of the subject, I will insert some 
‘figures which I have received from the clerk of the Rivers and 
‘Harbors Committee relating to two ‘Texas projects, viz, the 
Trinity River and Red River, the latter being in my own distriet. 
These statements are as follows: 


Appropriations made ‘for Trinity River, 1902-1915. 
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Appropriations ‘made Jor Red River above Fulton, Ark., 1886-1915. 
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Now, what commerce has develeped on these rivers to justify 
these expenditures? I quote the exact language used in the 
report of Hon. STEPHEN M. Sparkman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, filed with this bill on February 
24. 1916, and which information certainly does not come from 
hostile sources, because Mr. SPARRMAN was in full charge of 
this bill and in the passage of which he was the able leader, 
On page 248 of the report the following commercial statisties 
are given for the Trinity River: 
Commercial statistics. 
The commerce transported during the calendar year 1914 consisted 


mainly of logs in rafts and of merchantable timber, with a small amount 
of cotton and other farm products, 
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Comparative statement. 


Financial summary. 


Amount expended on all projects to June 30, 1915: 
N k. $1, 830, 595. 06 
238, 667. 36 


2, 069, 262. 42 

Thus it will be seen from the above statistics that the more 
work that is done and the more money spent the less the 
commerce carried on the river. Can we not see at a glance 
that the commerce on the river fell from 60,677 tons in 1912 
to 12,610 tons in 1914, a diminishing of 500 per cent in two 
years. Of course, it is but fair to state that the people of 
Dallas do not claim that there will be any commerce on the 
river of any considerable magnitude until the whole project 
is completed. But will there be any then in comparison to the 
cost of improvement? I can not believe so. Dallas is one of 
the leading cities of the Southwest, progressive in its spirit, 
and aggressive in its policies. I take off my hat to the city 
of Dallas. But I do not take it off enough to cause me to 
support the Trinity River project. In my opinion, the Brazos 
River project, from Old Washington to Waco, is practically as 
bad a proposition as the Trinity, and similar figures in con- 
nection with it could be cited but I will not take the time to 
do it now. The statistics, however, are easily available to those 
who desire to study them. 

Now, what does this report of Mr. SPARKMAN say in regard 
to commerce on Red River above Fulton, Ark:? Here is what 
the report says on page 250: 

Commercial statistics: Navigation on the Red River above Fulton 
has practically ceased. No steamboats are now in operation, and 
the rafting of logs has been reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

Need I say more to illustrate the folly of some of the ap- 
propriations in this river and harbor bill? I think not. It 
seems to me the evil is plain enough that even “He that runs 
may read.” There are other Texas projects in this bill which 
are very meritorious and I am making no criticism ef them 
whatever. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


How are we going to stop this waste? How may the reform 
be brought about? That is the question. In answer, I ask: 
How have we dealt with the endless confusion in freight 
rates? It has been by the creation of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which is gradually bringing order out of 
chaos in our transportation charges. What method have we 
devised to deal with unfair competition and disreputable trade 
practices? The answer is: The Federal Trade Commission. 
How is the tariff, which has so long been the football of Ameri- 
can polities, to be taken hold of in a sensible way and removed 
from the bitter partisanship which has so long attended it? 
We hope to accomplish it by a tariff commission which this 
session of Congress will create. 

Then, why not deal with this waterway proposition in the same 
way? Why not create a national waterways commission to deal 
with this matter in an efficient and businesslike manner? The 
bill introduced by Representative Frear of Wisconsin, H. R. 
6821, embodies the idea and deserves the favorable consideration 
of Congress and thinking people all over the country. In my 
opinion the annual waste in river and harbor improvement will 
continue so long as the present method is followed, and can only 
be stopped by a change in the system. In this way the useless 
and impracticable projects can be dropped and the good ones go 
on to completion, and the charge of reckless waste and extrava- 
gance, so often made—and many times with such good grounds 
to support it—should not, and probably would not, any longer 
apply. . 

THE PROBLEM OF FLOOD CONTROL. 

The House of Representatives at this session of Congress has 
created the Committee on Flood Control, and this is a matter 
quite different from the question of navigation, and the jurisdic- 
tion of the two committees are separate and distinct. I hope 


that the creation of this new Committee on Flood Control will 
result in much good to the country and that it will not adopt the 
unbusinesslike method of scattering its activities among a multi- 
tude of questionable projects, such as has been pointed out re- 
specting river and harbor appropriation bills. The most fertile 
and productive lands in the United States lie in our river bot- 
toms, and with the rapid growth of our population the reclama- 
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tion of these lands from overflow is a problem of increasing im- 
portance and one that may well engage the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government and command its activities. We should not 
wait until the need becomes acute before turning our attention 
to it. The better grades of public lands have been homesteaded ; 
that is to say, those that are easy and susceptible to cultivation. 
And now the problems of soil conservation and of reclamation of 
arid lands by irrigation and swamp and overflowed lands by 
drainage is beginning to engage our serious attention. It is not 
a provincial problem; it is one of national concern, and deserves 
the consideration of our best thinkers and workers. 

Public officers should regard themselves as public servants and 
not merely as local instruments for the consideration of local ques- 
tions and local issues. In this way only can we adequately meet 
the problems of the present and provide safely for the future. 
If we as a Nation have been somewhat careless and indifferent 
in the past, it is by no means too late to make amends for it by 
applying ourselves diligently and intelligently to the tasks which 
nature and the needs of our people have set before us. 

I have supported this flood-control bill, and believe that it is 
a step in the right direction to solve one of our great national 
problems. p 


The Naval Bill—A Response to Hysteria, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, while this bill runs far beyond 
what I had hoped it might be, while it is a response to hysteria 
rather than to the needs of the country, while it yields far more 
to the demands of the munitions ring and the war traflickers 
than might have been the case had a loftier courage asserted it- 
self in this House, it is still so far within the lines of modera- 
tion as compared with the tremendous and staggering specifica- 
tions set forth in the program proposed by the Navy Board and 
the defense leagues that I find myself almost willing to support 
it—certainly willing to support it as against the alternative of 
a more costly and ambitious measure such as that advocated by 
the Republican minority. 

THE COUNTRY IN NO DANGER FROM WITHOUT, 


This bill would have been impossible before the outbreak of 
the European war. It is almost unthinkable even now. It is 
without any other excuse except this, that the people have been 
frightened into the fantastic belief that we are in some im- 
minent peril. Yet President Wilson himself has said again and 
again that we are in no danger from without. Nor are we. Let 
it not be understood that I regard war between this country and 
another as impossible. Unfortunately, it were only too easily 
brought about. 

What I wish to have understood is, that if we should become 
embroiled in trouble it will be by reason of some impatience on 
our part, some lack of forbearance, some insistence on legal or 
other rights which might better for the moment be foregone. I 
do not wish to see American rights abandoned. But I do wish 
to have our country take into account conditions and circum- 
stances as they affect other countries, to meet rashness with 
reserve, to confront war madness with toleration, to present to 
the world an example of moderation and good will which in itself 
will make for better understandings and for adjustments of 
differences on firmer bases than force could ever afford. We 
are in no danger of war unless, indeed, we ourselves shall invite 
it; and I do not believe the Democratic Party will do that. 
President Wilson has kept us out of war thus far. He has borne 
himself with splendid poise in a difficult situation. Where an- 
other might and almost certainly would have substituted force 
for peaceful negotiation, the occupant of the White House has 
pursued a patient course, appealing to reason rather than to 
arms in bringing other nations to a realizing sense of their 
obligations to humanity and civilization. The world can never 
too highly appraise the debt it owes to Woodrow Wilson for the 
way in which he has steered the ship of state through the 
troubled waters of recent months. Had a Roosevelt or a Root 
or a Taft been at the head of our Government during the last 
year and a half, it is a practical certainty that long before this 
we, too, would be wallowing in blood along with the other dis- 
tracted nations which have been drawn into the whirlpool of 
disaster across the Atlantic. 
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PILING BURDENS ON THE PEOPLE. 

Let me repeat, we are in no danger of war. Yet we are pro- 
viding in this bill for vastly increased expenditures for war 
purposes. More taxes must be laid upon the people to meet the 
cost. It may be urged that the additional revenue which must 
be secured will be wrung in greater part from the men of mil- 
lions. Perhaps. But about this I am not wholly convinced. 

The men of millions are contemplating this possibility with 
nn air so complacent that it makes me feel that they do not ex- 
pect the load to rest finally upon their shoulders. Unless they 
have lost their cunLing, they will find a way to shift it to the 
backs of those who toil in the field or at the forge, in the factory 
or at the mechanic’s bench. And in any event, should war come, 
the men of millions would do little of the fighting. That would 
devolve upon the boys from the mills and the farms. The sol- 
iliers would come not from the bank parlors and the counting- 
houses of big business but from the shops and stores and fae- 
tories and fields, Soldiers have always come from the humble 
walks of life, and they will still come from that source rather 
than from the ranks of the rich; and the rich for some reason 
are always less anxious to keep the peace than the poor. The 
latter have nothing to gain from war. It is all loss for them. 
But war often brings golden harvests to the rich, and prepara- 
tions for war are as profitable to the fortunate class as war 
itself; and here we find the explanation of much of the clamor 
we have heard during recent months through the metropolitan 
press for vast and ever vaster expenditures on Army and Navy. 
These expenditures would put money in the purses of the Mor- 
gans and the Rockefellers, the Schwabs and the Garys, the 
Maxims and the Fricks. This is the whole story. 

ARE OLD IDEALS TO BB ABANDONED? 


Never before in the history of this country has it been seriously 
proposed to abandon the American ideals as we are proposing 
now to do; for if we are to place our reliance in force, and that 
is what this bill implies, then we no longer stand upon the old 
ground—the ground that reason and justice must prevail over 
fire and sword. In all the glorious past of this Republic, until 
very recent years, our military and naval establishments were 
relatively negligible. Yet we were held in universal respect. No 
nation ever dreamed of attacking us. 

In all countries and in all climes the American flag was re- 
garded as the emblem of liberty and of opportunity for the hum- 
blest. It had no stains of blood upon it. It stood for no gospel 
except that of right. It typified the best aspirations of a free 
people who had a passion for the sacred rights of all mankind, 
And no oppressor ever dared assail it, even though there were 
neither ships nor armies to enforce its claims upon the respect 
of the world. It floated fair and free as the symbol of hope 
and good cheer to the oppressed of every land; and to the Ameri- 
ean people it was the expression of their undying zeal in the 
eause of freedom. . 

THE FLAG CAN NOT HAVE TWO MEANINGS. 

Are we now ready to have it take on a different meaning? 
Are we prepared to have it symbolize something very remote 
from the old ideals? Is this flag in future years to speak to 
mankind a message eouched in other terms than those that won 
it the veneration of the lovers of liberty in all climes? It can 
not be the emblem of two ideals at the same time; it can not 
symbolize at once the ideal of reason and justice and that of 
force. Either it must stand for the one or for the other. And 
I think in cooler moments the people of the United States will 
demand that it shall continue to stand for the old ideals rather 
than for the new ideals which have been borrowed from the 
tyrants of the past. 

WHERE HAS THE MONEY GONE? 

That the American people have seemed to acquiesce in the 
militarist program, that they have permitted matters to proceed 
unchallenged to the present moment, is almost obviously due to 
the spread of misinformation regarding, first, our state of mili- 
tary and naval preparedness; and, second, the imminence of 
trouble from without. But if we are unprepared, why are we 
so? In all conscience we have been spending enough to have 
given us the defensive equipment which is thought to be ex- 
pedient if not necessary. 

The total expenditures on the Navy from 1883 to 1915, in- 
clusive, have been no less than $2,166,040,762.42, What human 
mind can grasp these figures? What Imagination can interpret 
them to the ordinary intelligence? They simply stagger the 
thought. To comprehend them is impossible. It were only by 
translating them into an understandable language that we can 
get any hold upon them at all. And we can do this only by ascer- 
taining how many homes at $2,000 each could be built for an 
equal sum, how many churches at $10,000, how many school- 
houses at $5,000, how many miles of permanent road at $20.000 
a mile, how many libraries at $100,000 each, how many colleges 


at $500,000 each, and how many hospitals at $200,000 each. Let 
the men out on the farm figure this out for themselves. Let the 
men in mill and mine do the same. Let the workers who foot 
the bills do a bit of calculating with a view to making an appli- 
cation of this huge sum of money to the useful and productive 
things which have been burdened to supply it. How would it 
have been with these had the billions been employed in develop- 
ing and expanding them instead of resting upon them solely as 
a burden and a continuing drain? 

As I have said before, this bill is predicated on the theory that 
our country is threatened from without and that we are un- 
prepared to meet a probable emergency. But I have shown that 
if we are unprepared it is because billions have been wasted, 
and if billions have been wasted by those charged with the busi- 
ness of the national defense, what guaranty do hey give that 
the money we are now appropriating will not be wasted in the 
same way? Has the country any assurance that profligacy will 
not continue to mark the administration of this arm of the 
public service? Can we count with better reason on prudence, 
economy, and integrity in future administration than we were 
able to do in the past? Until we can do so, were it not the part 
of ordinary business precaution to withhold further grants until 
there can be some guaranty that they will be faithfully admin- 


istered? 
NATION ALREADY VERY ADEQUATELY PREPARED, 

However, I deny that we are unprepared for any probable 
emergency. I deny that we are without adequate defense, Our 
Navy is undoubtedly equai to, if not greater than, any other 
afloat with the single exception of that of Great Britain. It is 
true that the naval experts class our Navy as third, but they 
base this conclusion on facts which are at least doubtful. They 
assume that Germany has carried forward an augmented build- 
ing program since the outbreak of the war, yet there Is no proof 
of this. It is a bare assumption without any actual fact upon 
which to base it. It is more probable that Germany has confined 
its building program to the construction of submarines. If she 
has not done so, the Germans are entitled to less credit for intelli- 
gence than they are ordinarily given, for why should they build 
more ships to crowd the Kiel Canal? Why should they construct 
dreadnaughts that dare not venture out of a protected harbor? 
Why should she put more money into battle cruisers that would 
no more venture into the open sea than the ones she had when 
the war broke out? It is preposterous to assume that Germany 
has been expending her energies in this direction. There is every 
reason, on the contrary, to believe that she has learned a lesson 
which has been lost upon the naval e; of this country, 
namely, that the submarine has cha the whole theory of 
marine warfare and that so far from battleships and battle 
cruisers being an element of naval strength, they are mere dead 
weights upon the country which possesses them.’ Great Britain 
has a navy twice or possibly thrice as great as that of Germany. 
Yet Great Britain keeps her fleet in protected waters. She is 
as much afraid as Germany is to send her fighting ships into the 
open sea where mines may be floating or where a submarine 
may be lying in wait. 

WHY THINK IN TERMS OF STKITES 

But why are we thinking in terms of war? Why are we tell- 
ing ourselves that we must prepare for defense? Who is har- 
Loring designs upon us? Who has any reason to wish to do us 
injury? What is the fear, in fact, which possesses some of our 
eminent patriots? Is Germany coming over here on crutches 
and in wheeled chairs to carry forward her campaign of “ fright- 
fulness ? This seems to be the thought in the minds of some 
of our war lords. They are in mortal terror of this land which 
is already staggering under the burdens of the most terrible war 
in all history. They are telling us that Germany is coming 
hither to hold New York and Boston and Philadelphia to ransom. 
Yet she has been unable to hold any coast city of the allies to 
ransom. And it is equally true that the tremendous nayal forces 
of the allies have thus far failed even to attempt so to hold a 
city of the central powers. Only a distorted imagination could 
have suggested the thought that Germany has any such design 
upon us as the prophets of evil would have us believe. 

WILSON’S APPEAL TO REASON. 

We have had some misunderstanding with Germany, now 
happily past. It grew out of incidental injuries sustained by 
Americans who ventured into the zone of danger. Germany 
never intentionally injured this country or our people, Any 
Injury sustained by our citizens was merely incidental to her 
war on her enemy. With a wisdom and a prudence which are 
beyond praise, the President of the United States has reached 
an understanding with Germany which is satisfactory and 
which gives assurance that further cause for complaint shall not 
arise. And no occasion for complaint would have arisen at any 
time had Americans consulted their country's interests and 
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safety rather than their own pleasure and convenience: They 
very deliberately ignored the obligation they owed their Govern- 
ment by running into places of danger, into danger not aimed at 
them but at the enemies of . Fewer Americans: will do 
this in the future than in the past, for while a format warning 
may net have been given them by Congress: to avoid taking 
passage on armed belligerent vessels another way of effecting the 
same thing through the issuance of passports has happily beem 
found. 

So E deny that we are confronted by any great peril: This 
is all a horrible fit of hysteria. We have: been stampeded into 
doing a foolish. thing, into pursuing a foolish course, into indulg- 
ing in a foolish extravagance: by those who have w sordid reason 
for raising this hue and cry. There is money in the“ prepared- 
ness program for the gun founders, the powder makers, the 
manufacturers of munitions, the bankers, the high financiers, 
and the shoulder strappers. The latter are looking for pro- 
motions; the former for profits.. And there are huge profits: in 
this business of “ preparedness.” If the masses of the people 
could only realize how their money is going and where it. is: 
going, there would be a revolution in politics or at least in 
policies before this year is out. But the people know little 
concerning this mad business: Their sources of information are 
largely polluted. The great newspapers and the magazines of 
the country are joined together in the crusade for Increased 
expenditures; Congress Is being mercilessly assailed because 
it has dared to cross the purposes of the war traffickers. The 
public is being plied industriously with deceitful outgivings 
intended to excite the apprehensions of the multitude and so to 
force the hand of this body. Only here and there is to be found 
a public print which has the courage to stand out against the 
allied forces of greed and cunning back of this sordid propa- 
ganda. Too much praise can not be accorded papers like the 
New York Evening Post, the New York Mail, the Sam Francisco 
Bulletin, the Detroit News, and other publications. which have 
exerted their influence im the effort to stem the tide of mili- 
tarism which has threatened to overwhelm us and to sweep 
us back into utter forgetfulness of our high ideals and our high 
destiny. 

PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE’ HAD MORE TIMP FOR STUDY. 


I am sorry that a little more time might not have been af- 
forded the people ef the country to study the situatien with 
which we are dealing now in this bill. It is hardly conceivable 
that they would approve so heavy a draft upon their resources 
as this calls for—a draft of nearly $2.50 per capita—if they 
had before them all the facts: to be studied im the calm of a 
world again at peace, as we all must hope it soon will be: 

We have caught something of the infection which prevails in 
Europe. There is a blood lust here as there is a blood lust 
there. Unhappily we have a few men who long to see our 
country mixing in the dreadful fray. Perhaps they are not 
thinking themselves of making sacrifices in the trenches or 
on the firing line. Rather they are thinking of sending your 
boy or mine to face the deadly shell er to go with his ship to 
the bottom of the sea. I can not myself understand the state 
of mind of these people. Their point of view is not mine. Their 
code is not the ene which appeals to me. I can think only of 
the great masses who in any. war must pay the dreadful price. 
And I am here to-day to protest with all my soul and with all 
my strength against a policy which has war for its ultimate 
object. For let no one believe that armaments make for peace. 
They have never done so and they never will, They make in- 
evitably for war. They breed fear, suspicion, ill-feeling, dis- 
trust, irritation, and the spirit of reprisal. We enn not go 
far along the course we have chosen without stirring ether 
nations. to activity by way of counterpreparation. They will 
not believe us when we profess that we are thinking only of 
self-defense. They will have a right to assume that we are 
ecneealing eur real purpose behind that thin profession, and 
they will arm themselves to meet a situation which they will 
believe to be impending, 


A RAY OF MOPE: 


Yet there is one ray of hope projected by this measure—the 
hope that it will so arouse the American people by its enormity 
that they will rebuke the forces which have driven Congress 
and the country to give it countenance. It is so extravagant 
in its provisions that it certainly must challenge the heart 
and the conscience of the masses and arouse them to a sharp 
resentment of the burdens which it imposes. On the theory 
that things must become worse before they can become better, 
it may be possible for some of us to look upon the passage of 
this measure with some degree of complaisance. Yet this is 
rather a sorry reliance. It affords cnly a melancholy satisfac- 
tion. To most of us who feel that we are traveling rapidly along 
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a dangerous path the thought must come that in writing this 
bill. into law we are at the same time hastening the country 
toward the precipice. 

HOW THOUGHTS! MAY PROVE FIREBRANDS, 

Never truer word was said than this by President Wilson, 
that “remarks start fires.” And when tifese remarks are writ- 
ten into law. how much more likely they are to kindle a flame. 
“There is: tinder lying everywhere,” said the President, “not 
only om the other side of the water; but on this side of the 
water; and a man that spreads sparks may be responsible for 
something a great deal worse than burning a town on the 
Mexican: border. Thoughts may be bandits,” he continued; 
“thoughts may be raiders; thoughts may be invaders; thoughts 
may be disturbers of international peace; and when you reflect 
upor the importance of this country keeping out of the present 
war you will know what tremendous elements we are all dealing 
with. We are all in the same bout.“ 

Yes; we are all in the same boat, and rocking that boat is 
the most dangerous of pastimes. I would that the thoughts in 
which we are indulging were of peace rather than of war, of 
kindly: offices. rather than of suspicion. and prejudice, of amity 
rather than of hatred, of good will rather than of hostile threats. 
It seems to me that the thought contained in this bill may be 
interpreted abroad as we would not have it interpreted; that 
it may disturb rather than allay feeling; but, happily, it con- 
tains one reassurance in the provision, which empowers the 
President to call a congress of the nations at the close of the great 
war to consider the matter of disarmament. Let us hope that 
out of such a congress may come action which shall stop forever 
the mad race in: which we have at last joined and which ean 
have but one other end—that of national. bankruptcy. 


Speech of President Wilson. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ex tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 29, 1916. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of the 
President delivered Saturday night at the peace meeting in 
Washington. : 

The speech is as follows: 

Srrxcn oy PRESIDENT WILSON, DELIVERED AT THR Praca MEBTING IN 
WABHINGTON. 

When the invitation to be here to-night came to me, I was 
giad to accept it—not because it offered me an opportunity to 
discuss the program of the league—that you will, I am sure, not 
expect of me—but because the desire of the whole world now 
turns eagerly, more and more eagerly, toward the hope of peace, 
and there is Just reason why we should take our part in counsel 
upon this great theme. It is right that I, as spokesman of our 
Government, should attempt to give expression to what I be- 
lieve to be the thought and purpose of the people of the United 
States in this vital matter. 

This great war that broke so suddenly upon the world two 
years ago, and which has swept within its flame so great a part 
of the civilized world, has affected us very profoundly, and we are 
not only at liberty, it is perhaps our duty to speak very frankly 
of it and of the great interests of civilization which it affects. 

RIGHTS OF NATION AFFECTED, 

With its causes and its objects we are not concerned. ‘The 
obscure fountains from which its stupendous flood has burst 
forth we are not interested te seareh for or explore. But so 


great a flood, spread far and wide to every quarter of the globe, 


has of necessity ingulfed many a fair province of right that lies 
very near to us. 

Our own rights as a Nation, the liberties, the privileges, and 
the property of our people have been profoundly affected. We 
are not mere disconnected. lookers-on. 

The longer the war lasts the more deeply do we become con- 
cerned that it should be brought to an end and the world be 
permitted to resume its norma! life and course aguin. And when 
it does come to an end we shall be as much concerned as the na- 
tions at war to see peace assume an aspect of permanence, give 
promise of days from which the anxiety of uncertainty shail 
be lifted, bring some assurance that peace and war shall always 
hereafter be reckoned part of the common interest of mankind. 
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ARE PARTNERS WITH THE REST. 

We are participants, whether we would or not, in the life of 
the world. The interests of all nations are our own also. We 
are partners with the rest. What affects mankind is inevitably 
our affair as well as the affair of the nations of Europe and of 
Asia. 

One observation on the causes of the present war we are at 
liberty to make, and to make it may throw some light forward 
upon the future, as well as backward upon the past. It is plain 
that this war could have come only as it did, suddenly and out 
of secret counsels, without warning to the world, without dis- 
cussion, without any of the deliberate movements of counsel 
with which it would seem natural to approach so stupendous a 
contest. 

It is probable that if it had been foreseen just what would 
happen, just what alliances would be formed, just what forces 
arrayed against one another, those who brought the great 
contest.on would have been glad to substitute conference for 
force. 


MIGHT HAVE AVERTED WAR. 


If we ourselves had been afforded some opportunity to apprise 
the belligerents of the attitude which it would be our duty to 
take, of the policies and practices against which we would feel 
bound to use all our moral and economic strength, and in cer- 
tain circumstances even our physical strength also, our own 
contribution to the counsel which might have averted the 
struggle would have been considered worth weighing and 
regarding. 

And the lesson which the shock of being taken by surprise in 
a matter so deeply vital to all the nations of the world has 
made poignantly clear is that the peace of the world must hence- 
forth depend upon a new and more wholesome diplomacy. 

Only when the great nations of the world have reached some 
sort of agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to 
their common interest, and as to some feasible method of acting 
in concert when any nation or group of nations seeks to dis- 
turb those fundamental things, can we feel that civilization is 
at last in a way of justifying its existence and claiming to be 
finally established. 

MUST BE GOVERNED BY HONOR. 


It is clear that nations must in the future be governed by the 
same high code of honor that we demand of individuals. 

We must, indeed, in the very same breath with which we 
avow this conviction admit that we haye ourselves upon occa- 
sion in the past been offenders against the law of diplomacy 
which we thus forecast; but our conviction is not the less 
clear, but rather the more clear on that account. 

If this war has accomplished nothing else for the benefit of 
the world, it has at least disclosed a great moral necessity and 
set forward the thinking of the statesmen of the world by a 
whole age. 

Repeated utterances of the leading statesmen of most of the 
great nations now engaged in war have made it plain that their 
thought has come to this, that the principle of public right must 
henceforth take precedence over the individual interests of 
particular nations, and that the nations of the world must in 
some way band themselves together to see that that right pre- 
valls as against any sort of selfish aggression; that henceforth 
alliance must not be set up against alliance, understanding 
against understanding, but that there must be a common agree- 
ment for a common object, and that at the heart of that com- 
zgon object must lie the inviolable rights of peoples and of man- 

d. 


NATIONS ARE OUR NEIGHBORS, 


The nations of the world have become each other's neighbors. 
It is to their interest that they should understand each other. 
In order that they may understand each other, it is imperative 
that they should agree to cooperate in a common cause, and that 
they should so act that the guiding principle of that common 
cause shall be even-handed and impartial justice. 

This is undoubtedly the thought of America. This is what we 
ourselves will say when there comes proper occasion to say it. 
In the dealings of nations with one another arbitrary force must 
be rejected, and we must move forward to the thought of the 
modern world, the thought of which peace is the very atmos- 
phere. That thought constitutes a chief part of the passionate 
conviction of America. 

RIGHTS OF THE LITTLE NATIONS, 

We believe these fundamental things: First, that every people 
has a right to choose the sovereignty under which they shall 
live. Like other nations, we have ourselves, no doubt, once and 
again offended against that principle when for a little while 
controlled by selfish passion, as our franker historians have been 


honorable enough to admit; but it has become more and more 
our rule of life and action. Second, that the small States of the 
world have a right to enjoy the same respect for their sover- 
eignty and for their territorial integrity that great and powerful 
nations expect and insist upon. And, third, that the world has 
a right to be free from every disturbance of its peace that has 
its origin in aggression and disregard of the rights of peoples 
and nations, 

So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure that 
I speak the mind and wish of the people of America when I say 
that the United States is willing to become a partner in any 
feasible association of nations formed in order to realize these 
objects and make them secure against violation. 

READY TO CHECK AGGRESSION. 


There is nothing that the United States wants for itself that 
any other nation has. We are willing, on the contrary, to limit 
ourselves along with them to a prescribed course of duty and 
respect for the rights of others which will check any selfish 
2 of our own as it will check any aggressive impulse of 

e 

If it should ever be our privilege to suggest or initiate a move- 
ment for peace among the nations now at war, I am sure that the 
people of the United States would wish their Government to 
move along these lines: 

First. Such a settlement with regard to their own immediate 
interests as the belligerents may agree upon. We have nothing 
material of any kind to ask for ourselves, and are quite aware 
that we are in no sense or degree parties to the present quarrel. 
Our interest is only in peace and its future guaranties, 

Second. A universal association of the nations to maintain 
the inviolate security of the highway of the seas for the com- 
mon and unhindered use of all the nations of the world, and 
to prevent any war begun either contrary to treaty covenants 
or without warning and full submission of the causes to the 
opinion of the world—a virtual e of territorial integrity 
and political independence. 

ONLY AVYOWS A CREED. 


But I did not come here, let me repeat, to discuss a program. 
I came only to avow a creed and give expression to the con- 
fidence I feel that the world is even now upon the eve of a 
great consummation, when some common force will be brought 
into existence which shall safeguard right as the first and most 
fundamental interest of all peoples and all Governments, when 
coercion shall be summoned not to the service of political ambi- 
tion or selfish hostility but to the service of a common order, 
a common justice, and a common peace. 

God grant that the dawn of that day of frank dealing and 
of ei peace, concord, and cooperation may be near at 
hand! 


The Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the House will recollect 
that on March 17 last I called attention to the Senate amend- 
ment to House bill 562, conferring on the Post Office Department 
the power and authority in their discretion to abolish any post 
office in the United States and make it a substation of some 
other selected office. 

The conferees on this bill of which I had the honor to be one, 
eliminated this extraordinary provision, and when the report 
came up for action I had the honor to address the House in 
explanation of this extraordinary proposal, and I was glad to 
see that finally my views and the views of my colleagues on the 
committee received the sanction of both Houses of Congress, 
and the proposition defeated. 

The people are just beginning to realize the significance of 
this “ joker,” and I am receiving letters and clippings on the 
subject. Some of these I here insert: 

[From St. Paul Pioneer Press, May 14, 1916.] 


N piyes Tun POSTMASTERS—MINNESOTAN DEFEATS PROrOSI- 
N TO ABOLISH ALL Excepr 3,000 POST OFFICES., 


Wasuinoton, May 13. 
Representative STEENERSON, of Minnesota, has won out in his 
fight to prevent the adoption by Congress of a provision in the 
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Post Office appropriation bill to abolish all except 3,000 post 
offices and throwing the appointment of suecessors to the branch 
offices proposed to be created under the civil-service laws. 


ORIGINATED IN SENATE. 


The provision, which was put into the bill by the Senate, was 
rejected by the conferees in their report, and the House adopted 
the report with the objectionable provision eliminated. Mr. 
STEENERSON pointed out the effects of the provision to the House 
just before the vote on the conference report was taken, saying, 
among other things: 

PAVORS CARPETBAGGERS. 

“This is not a civil-service measure at all. The effect would 
be that you would fill these places by creating vacancies in them, 
and I believe that is the real motive behind this proposition. 
Under this proposition you could send these carpetbaggers all 
over the United States to fill places in the North and West.” 


[From Minneapolis Journal, May 15, 1916.] 


ETEENERSON Saves Postmasters’ Joss IN 56.000 TowNS—MINNESOTA 
CONGRESSMAN DEFEATS PLAN TO ABOLISH FOURTH-CLASS OFFICES— 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMENTS UPON TENDENCY TO INCREASE DEPART- 
MENT POWERS. 


WASHINGTON, May 15. 

Representative HALVOR STEENERSON won his fight to prevent 
the abolishment of fourth-class postmasterships throughout the 
country. At the instance of the Post Office Department the Sen- 
ate placed in the bill to increase the limit of postal savings to 
$1.000 a provision authorizing the establishment of a central 
office in each county in the country, with the other post offices as 
branch stations, 

Although the same provision had been submitted to the House 
Post Office Committee and rejected, the House Members gen- 
erally were not informed upon it, and the Minnesota Member 
had to make his fight practically alone for a time, when he won 
over the Democratic House conferees. 

When the conference report was before the House Thursday 
Representative SrEENERSON made a short speech telling what the 
department was seeking to accomplish. 

CRITICIZES IXCREASE OF POWDR. 

The most serious objection to the proposal,” he said, “lies in 
the fact that it is along the lines of many others that are 
brought here every session of Congress for an increase in the 
discretionary power of the department. It is advocated as 
‘civil-service reform.’ We are told that this will promote 
* efficiency.’ 

“Every time we unduly increase the discretionary power of 
administrative officers we reap trouble. Look at the Rural De- 
livery Service. The law simply authorizes the department to 
establish it. There are no restrictions except those prescribing 
the salaries. The department has used its large discretionary 
power, and now see where we are. Department officials have 
sought to revolutionize that service. Every time we get a new 
Postmaster General he thinks it is his function to turn things 
upside down, to undo everything that has been done by his 
predecessor, Republican or Democrat. Hence we have an out- 
ery on both sides of the Chamber against the changes in the 
Rural Delivery Service, and bill after bill is introduced to limit 
the discretionary power of the department, and the people are 
up in arms. 

JOBS FOR MORE DEMOCRATS. 

“Take this proposition. It would have wiped out 56.000 
postoffices, creating vacancies that would be filled by worthy 
Democrats, who would all be included in the classified service, 
to serve the Government for life. As to efficiency, who can 
tell? Assertions that the efficiency of the service would be im- 
proved are purely speculative. Results heretofore reached 
after an enlargement of the discretionary power of the depart- 
ment certainly have not been satisfactory. 

It would result in a change of personnel in the public serv- 
ice. If the department wanted to make a change in Crookston 
or in any other office, the department could send a man up 
from Virginia. Out in the Northwest, where people make money 
and can not afford to be in the public service, the offices will be 
filled from States near Washington, where everybody seems 
willing to serve the public in the civil service.” 


NORTHFTELÐ COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Northfield, Minn., May 26, 1916. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: While I do not live in your district, I admire a Con- 
gressman that acts and makes a fight on the floor and in com- 
mittee when a bill is being considered that is of vital interest 
to all the people—more especially the great commercial interest 
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of the country. I have reference to the change proposed in our 
Postal or Post Office Service. 

You made a gallant fight, and I know that I speak for a 
goodly number of our citizens. I hardly think the press has 
given the matter the publicity that the bill warranted as to the 
bad condition that such a law would bring to the people. 

It was only a few days past that I was talking to Mr. 
Charles Dougherty, who has been alderman from his ward here 
in the city for 19 years and is now our postmaster. He can 
not speak too highly of you and your fight. He says the masses 
of the people did not comprehend what a bad thing it would have 
been for the people. When one tackles our great, tried, and 
good Postal System in a radical way, the people “ holler.” 

We get the Concressionat Recorp regularly here at the club 
and many of our people keep in touch with Congress. This 
letter has been requested written by many of our citizens, and 
it was my sentiment. 

With best wishes, I am, sir, 
Very respectfully, 


The Democratic Party. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. RUSSELL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1916. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
a speech of Hon. Frank E. Doremus, Member of Congress from 
the first congressional district, as temporary chairman at the 
Democratic State convention held at Lansing, Mich., May 17, 
1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

Speech or Hox. Fua vk E. Donnuus. MEMBER or CONGRESS FROM Fmst 
DISTRICT, AS TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN AT THB DEMOCRATIC STATE CON- 
VENTION, HELD aT Lansine, MICH., Mar 17, 1916. 

The representatives of the Michigan democracy assemble to- 
day under unusual circumstances. Not before in 60 years has 
Michigan had a Democratie governor and the Nation a Demo- 
cratic President at the same time. We congratulate the people 
upon the record of Woodbridge N. Ferris in the executive office. 
His administration has reflected credit upon the State and won 
the commendation of members of all political parties. His un- 
selfish devotion to duty, his comprehensive grasp of the affairs of 
our yarious institutions, his rugged honesty, and his splendid 
ability have united to make him one of the best governors the 
State of Michigan ever had. The people are awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to give him another term, and I think I voice the unani- 
mous sentiment of this convention when I express the hope that 
he will consent to again lead his party in this State. 

When President Wilson took the oath of office on the 4th of 
March, 1913, and beckoned all forward looking men to his 
side neither he nor the country understood the tremendous task 
that lay before him. Peace reigned within our own borders 
and throughout the world. The dark shadow of war had not 
thrown itself athwart the path of civilization nor given an in- 
timation of the coming storm. To the solution of domestic prob- 
lems and the correction of long prevalent abuses none could fore- 
see that there would be added the tremendous responsibilities 
incident to a great world war. Upon this occasion we entertain 
a deep feeling of satisfaction and pride, shared in, we believe, 
by the great majority of our countrymen, as we attempt to as- 
sess at their true value the achievements in both theaters of 
action. 

The Democratic Party came into power pledged to the correc- 
tion of various abuses which had resulted from 16 years of un- 
interrupted Republican impotency, incompetence, and misrule, 
It was a time of social unrest. The public will as expressed at 
the ballot box had been ruthlessly cast aside by the party in 
power, and Republicans as well as Democrats were openly charg- 
ing that our legislation was being written hy the servants of 
special privilege and at the dictation of their masters. The 
power of the invisible government had reached its height, and 
the people had become convinced that our legislation reflected 
the desires of our unseen rulers rather than an expression of 
the popular will. 2 

They had seen their rights ignored in tariff laws enacted to 
satisfy the greed of those who had grown rich through favor, 
and whose timidity, fostered by a half century of special privi- 


J. A. LAWRENCE. 
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lege, made them fear to meet competition in the open markets 
of the world. They had seen tariff taxes, under the guise of pro- 
tection, raised far above the legitimate needs of American in- 
dustry. The popular opinion of the last Republican tariff law 
was well expressed by the late Senator Dolliver, one of the 
greatest Republicans of his time: 

Two great hoaxes occurred last summer. One was the discovery of 
the north pole by Dr. Cook: the other was the downward revision of 
the tariff by the Senator from Rhode Island. Each was warmly con- 
gratulated by the highest official of the Government. 

Three times within the memory of living men industry had been 
paralyzed, business prostrated, and millions of men thrown out 
of work under a panic-breeding banking and currency system 
that the Republican Party had not the capacity to change. They 
had seen thousands of men in our large cities tramping the 
streets and begging for work. They had seen honest and re- 
sponsible business men, with ample assets, refused credit to 
which they were fairly entitled. Time and again under this per- 
nicious system, which enabled a few men to control the money 
and credit of the Nation, they had seen honest merchants thrown 
into bankruptcy, sound banks close their doors, and great indus- 
tries fall like a house of cards, carrying misery, desolation, and 
want to millions of our people. In recent years the most painful 
example of the evils and abuses of that system was furnished 
by the great Roosevelt panic of 1907. 

They had seen our natural resources, the heritage of all the 
people, given away to be exploited for private gain. They had 
seen the adoption of the parcel post prevented by the representa- 
tives of the express companies. They had seen the Nation's 
Capitol swarming with the paid lobbyists of special privilege. 

In short, the people had lost confidence in the party in power 
and believed that their Government was rapidly drifting away 
from them. Charles Sumner Bird, a prominent Massachusetts 
Progressive, has said: 

The 4,000,000 Republican yoters who left the Republican organiza- 
tion in 1912 did so because they believed it had outlived its useful- 
ness—had lost its vision and its intimate contact with the people. 

As one views the violent opposition of the Old Guard to much 
of the progressive legislation of the past three years, notably 
the Federal reserve act, and its frantie efforts to again get its 
foot in the door, he is unable to discover any evidence of a 
recovery of vision or of a more intimate contact with the people. 

To the work of remedying these evils and enacting legislation 
long demanded by the people, President Wilson and a Democratic 
Congress addressed themselves. Let the record itself answer the 
question whether we have dethroned the rule of special privilege 
and set up a reign of the people. 

THE TARIFF LEGISLATION, 

When the Democratic Party came into power it found in force 
the obnoxious Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which the people had so 
thoroughly repudiated that the party that enacted it carried only 
two small States, Utah and Vermont, in 1912. That law repre- 
sented a shameful betrayal of a solemn party pledge. The Ameri- 
can people in uo uncertain tones had demanded its repeal. In 
enacting the present tariff law the Democratic Party redeemed 
its promise to the people, and no man has yet asserted and none 
will ever charge that a single section or line of the law was dic- 
tated by special interests. It reduced the tariff tax upon neces- 
sities, increased it upon luxuries, and provided for $100,000,000 
of revenue by a tax upon incomes. Though the European war 
has operated to reduce the customs receipts it has yielded more 
revenue from taxes on imports and incomes than its predecessor 
did from custom duties and corporation taxes. Despite all that 
has been said about the Underwood-Simmons law, there is more 
money in the Federal Treasury to-day than there would have 
been had the Payne-Aldrich law remained in force. 

Our opponents will charge in the coming campaign that when 
the war in Europe is over the present tariff law will be proven 
a failure, It is beyond the power of any man to foretell the con- 
ditions that will exist then, but whatever they may be the Demo- 
cratic Party is preparing to meet them, Before this session of 
Congress adjourns there will be enacted an antidumping law-to 
protect American manufacturers against unfair competition 
froin abroad and a law creating a permanent nonpartisan tariff 
commission, clothed with ample power to investigate every phase 
of the tariff question, including the tariff relations between the 
United States and foreign countries, preferential provisions, the 
effect of export bounties, and all the conditions, causes, and 
effects relating to competition of foreign industries with those of 
the United States. 

Not only that, but if the nations of Europe, in an effort to 
regain markets lost during the war, should inaugurate a system 
of export bounties, the Federal Trade Commission, through its 
power to suppress unfair or ruinous competition, can meet any 


conditions that such a policy might create. Thus will the Demo 
cratic Party, with farseeing statesmanship, provide the ma- 
chinery by which to protect America's great productive forces 
when the war is over and cause to wither upon the tongue of him 
who utters it the dishonest charge that the Democratic Party is 
a free-trade party. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

For 50 years this country had endured the baneful effects of 
an inelastic currency and an clusive bank reserve. The national- 
bank currency, being based upon bonds issued during the Civil 
War, could be neither expanded nor contracted to meet the chang- 
ing needs of business. The country banks were permitted to 
deposit their funds in the reserve and central reserve banks of 
our large cities and count them as though on deposit in their 
own vaults. These reserves of the country banker, attracted by 
the interest rates, went to swell the deposits in the vaults of the 
big banks of New York. On the 14th of March, 1914, eight months 
before the Federal reserve law went into operation, the banks 
of New York City alone held $836,000,000 of the reserve funds 
of interior banks, with loans against the interior banks of 
$192,000,000. It had already been developed by the monetary 
investigation that on November 24, 1912, the custodians of these 
reserves had loaned to Wall Street speculators $240,000,000. 

Pause for 2 moment and reflect what such a condition meant 
to legitimate business and industry. These and many more 
millions, representing the accumulation of American thrift, in- 
dustry, and labor and the working capital of business men in 
every quarter of the country, were thrown into the gambling 
vortex of Wall Street, far removed from those to whom it be- 
longed and unavailable for business uses when required. 

Panics were the natural offspring of such a pernicious and 
unscientific system. In its operation it wrecked more indus- 
tries, ruined more honest merchants, closed the doors of more 
reputable banking houses, and threw more men out of employ- 
ment than any other single agency since the foundation of the 
Government. No one was immune from its blight. None could 
escape its devastating sway. 

When the country banks, anxious to meet the local demands 
for credit, drew upon the banks of the big financial centers for 
their own money, these banks called their loans to the specula- 
tors, thus contrasting their credit, Interest rates rose by leaps 
and bounds, panic ensued, banks everywhere stopped payment, 
and merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and laborers were 
crushed beneath the débris of the most rotten financial structure 
ever erected by the folly of government and supported by the 
avarice of men. 

The Democratic administration supplanted this panie-breed- 
ing, prosperity-destroying system by the Federal reserve act— 
one of the crowning achievements of American statesmanship. 
It gave to the country an elastic currency, based upon sound 
commercial transactions and ample for every legitimate re- 
quirement—a currency that appears when needed and disappears 
when no longer required—every dollar of which is as good as 
a Government bond. Hon. CARTER Grass, chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared this great constructive measure, well illus- 
trated the difference between the old system and the new when 
he said: . 

“So that where the banks of a given community with 
$5,000,000 of liquid commercial assets could not, under the old 
system, in time of stress get a dollar of currency on their hold- 
ings, because there was no source of supply, the same banks, un- 
der the Federal Reserve System, could exchange their $5,000,000 
of liquid assets at a Federal reserve bank for $5,000,000 of the 
best currency on earth, less a fair rate of discount, That one 
reform, gentlemen, represents the difference between disaster 
and success.” 

But this is not all. Challenging the powerful interests that 
had before dictated the financial policy of the Government, tlic 
Democratic Party abolished the ancient bank reserve system 
and established 12 regional reserve banks. These banks are 
to-day the legal custodians of the reserve funds of the country 
and the great rediscount agents of the Nation, They are at- 
tendants upon the legitimate wants of business instead of con- 
servators of the interests of Wall Street gamblers. Under the 
new system it is impossible to centralize the financial resources 
of the country in a single locality, The country is no tonger 
dependent upon the financial centers, but the financial centers 
are dependent upon the country. The party in power has set 
the business of the Nation free by emancipating it from a finan- 
cial despotism. x 

Yet the Republican Party, which permitted this demoralizing 
system to exist, in spite of a notorious and thoroughly recognized 
necessity for its repeal, and winked at the evil practices and dis- 
astrous consequences directly attributable to it, claim to be the 
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only party with sufficient intelligence to run the Government. 
Why, my friends, this one act of omission ought to exclude that 
party forever from the control of the Government. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMERS. 


The Democratic Party has been particularly mindful of the 
interests of the farmers. It has passed the agricultural exten- 
sion act, which provides for Federal cooperation with our State 
agricultural colleges in the work of soil treatment, fertilization, 
crop rotation, and marketing. It has provided for the expansion 
of farmers’ credit through the Federal reserve act, and will, I 
anticipate, supplement this with a general rural credits law 
before this session of Congress adjourns. It has taken effective 
steps to stamp out hog cholera, which cost the country $65,000,000 
in 1913. It has created a Bureau of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture for the introduction of more economical methods 
of crop distribution, and recently the House of Representatives 
passed a bill for the standardization of grain and cotton. It 
was not until the Democratic Party obtained control of the lower 
House of Congress that the farmers were given the great boon 
of the parcel post, and since that time it has been extended and 
improved. The record of no administration for 50 years even 
approximates the great benefits that have been conferred upon 
the agricultural classes by the present administration, 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Congress is now working on a plan for the national defense. 
The program includes a substantial increase in the Regular 
Army, the federalization of the National Guard, an enlargement 
of the Navy, the strengthening of land fortifications, and a 
comprehensive plan for mobilizing the industries of the country. 
While this country will use every honorable means to avert war, 
it must prepare to defend itself if attacked. Should we ever be 
threatened by a great power, our first line of defense will be 
the Navy and land fortifications amply able to protect our ex- 
tensive coast lines. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Closely associated with our national defense is the question 
of restoring our ocean carrying trade. We need ships to carry 
our products to foreign markets, and which, if necessity should 
require, can be used as auxiliaries to the Navy. A program is 
now before Congress, strongly backed by the administration, 
and which I am confident will be enacted into law, to restore 
the American flag to the high seas and wrest our ocean-borne 
commerce from the control of foreign shipowners. This pro- 
gram contemplates the development of a merchant marine by 
private capital if it cares to take the initiative, but by the Fed- 
eral Government if private capital fails to respond. 

We must have a merchant marine worthy of the greatest 
nation in the world. The necessity for it is so imperative that 
we can no longer quibble over the means of getting it. This 
law will free our export and import trade from foreign domina- 
tion and the Stars and Stripes will again be seen on every one 
of the seven seas. i 

OTHER REFORMS. 


It will be impossible within the limits of one speech to de- 
tail all the great constructiye and reformatory legislation of 
the past three years. The system of Cannonism in the House 
of Representatives, which made one man the practical dictator 
of all legislation, has been destroyed, thus making the House of 
Representatives once more a deliberative body responsive to the 
will of the people. A Federal Trade Commission has been cre- 
ated as a great cooperative tribunal for the business interests 
of the country. The physical valuation of railroads as a basis 
for rate making has been authorized and is now in progress. A 
Government-owned railroad is being built in Alaska and the un- 
told resources of that Territory will be developed in the inter- 
ests of all the people. 

OUR WONDERFUL PROSPERITY. 


The American people have had their inning. This record to 
which I have briefly referred forms the greatest chapter of legis- 
lative achievement in our history. It is a record that causes the 
American citizen to hold his head a trifle higher, quicken his 
step, increase his confidence in republics, and pledge anew his 
faith in representative government. And with this record be- 
fore us and on the threshold of a new campaign we may well 
ask the question, What will it profit the people to return the 
Republican Party to power? We look around us and behold a 
nation of 100,000,000 happy and contented people. What could 
we ask for ourselves that we are not already enjoying? If our 
opponents could guarantee to set up an Aladdin’s lamp on every 
crossroad, what could they give us that is not ours to-day? 
In the cities labor is employed at the highest wages ever received 
and our farmers are enjoying their greatest era’ of prosperity. 
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For the calendar year ended December 31, 1915, our total ex- 
ports reached the astounding sum of $3,547,480,000, exceeding 
by more than a billion dollars the record of any previous year, 
I apprehend our opponents will proclaim in the coming campaign 
that this was due to the shipment of war munitions, yet ex- 
Plosives and firearms contributed but 53 per cent to this great 
volume of exports. Our shipments abroad of breadstuffs alone 
were $527,800,000, or nearly three times the yalue of munitions 
exported. 

The total resources of our Federal banking system on March 
7, 1916, the date of the last call, were $13,827,000,000, an increase 
of $3,000,000,000 over the national banking resources as shown 
by the corresponding call of 1912, In four years the aggregate 
individual deposits have grown $2,000,000,000, or 35 per cent. 

In Michigan the 99 national banks have become 106 mem- 
ber banks under the Federal reserve system. Their total 
resources have grown from $182,500,000 in 1912 to $257,500,000 
in 1916—an increase of 30 per cent. The individual deposits 
have shown a growth in that period of over $40,000,000, or 30 
per cent, That Michigan producers and manufacturers have 
prospered under this administration is shown by the fact that 
exports from this State to foreign markets in the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1915, aggregated $157,648,000, or more 
than 50 per cent above the record for any previous year. 

The resources of the national banks of the United States, after 
18 months under the Federal reserve law, exceeded by $3,000,- 
000,000 the combined resources of the Bank of England, the 
Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of France, the Bank of 
Russia, the Swiss National Bank, the Bank of the Netherlands, 
and the Bank of Japan. z 

The prosperity of this Nation is upon an enduring basis. Let 
me quote from a speech delivered by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, a 
prominent New York banker and lifelong Republican, delivered 
at a banquet of the New York Republican Club in January last: 


I want to explain that nothing can stop that great prosperity we now 
have except a renewal of tariff agitation in the next campaign. Stand- 
ing here on holy Republican ground I say without fear or favor if you 
renew in the next presidential campaign the tariff agitation of the past, 
if i threaten the country and show it you want a renewal of special 
privilege and high protection, the people will have none of it. The 
poopie have learned; the workmen and the farmers have learned and 

ey can not be misled any ionger. I do not say that because I love the 
Republican Party less but because I love it more. Nr heart is for the 
Republican Party but my common sense makes me a mocrat, 

When the war is over and America’s productive forces begin to 
supply the multiplied wants of stricken Europe, this country 
will enter upon an era of production far exceeding the mar- 
velous activities of the present. 

THE PAY ENVELOPE, 


The American workingman’s pay envelope is fatter than it ever 
was before. The first day of the present month marked an in- 
crease in wages unprecedented in the history of the world. Ac- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune, this wage increase affected 
706,500 employees, who will receive increased wages aggregating 
the vast sum of $64,426,464 annually. This estimate is sup- 
ported by the authority of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statisties, the Federal Reserve Board, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It applies to practically every branch of industry 
in the United States, including the building trades, the steel 
workers, the cotton operators, the coal miners, the woolen-mill 
operators, the paper makers, the machinists, and the electricians, 
Every business and industry in the United States is enjoying the 
fruits of peace and prosperity. 

Carrying his full dinner pail in one hand and the American 
flag in the other, and shouting the slogan, “ Peace-prosperity- 
Wilson,” the American workingman will march to the polls in 
November to indorse the program of social justice enacted into 
law by the national Democracy. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S EFFORTS TO PRESERVE PEACE. 


We assemble to-day amid conditions unprecedented in history. 
For nearly two years every great nation in Europe has been 
shedding the blood of her sons in a titanic struggle for national 
existence, On hundreds of battle fields countless lives have been 
sacrificed and numberless homes desolated forever, and the reign 
of horror, grief, destruction, and famine continues with unabated 
furor. In this great war for the mastery the only protection of 
neutral nations against being drawn into its horrors has been 
the long-established rules of international law. Unfortunately 
for us the various belligerents have sought to place a construc- 
tion upon those rules that suited their own caprice or best served 
their own purposes, regardless of the rights and immunities of 
neutral nations. They have gone still further and arbitrarily 
set up their own rules of conduct in defiance of international 
law, the only chart by which to guide nations in their inter- 
course with cach other. There ought to be no man so blind that 
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he can not see that such a course, if persisted in, will sooner or 
later extend the theater of war to every country in the world 
and involve the earth in a chaos of death and destruction from 
which it may well be doubted if civilization could emerge. 

International law, based upon centuries of experience and dic- 
tated by the highest considerations of justice, has been adopted 
to preserve peace and order among nations. Municipal law, 
grounded upon the experience of mankind and dictated by the 
same considerations, has been adopted to preserve peace and 
order among individuals, The breaking down of international 
law would have the same effect upon nations as the destruction 
of municipal law would have upon the separate units of organ- 
ized society. 

Unthinking men speak lightly of breaches: of international 
law, little realizing that its persistent violation is the sure fore- 
runner of war and that insistence upon its observance is the 
only way to preserve peace, These men may think they are the 
friends of peace, but in reality they are the unconscious ex- 
ponents of war. 

In a time like this the continued observance of the well-estab- 
lished rights of neutral nations makes for peace. The continued 
violation of those rights leads to war. This being true it follows 
that he who insists upon a strict adherence to the principles of 
international law seeks to avoid the causes of war and becomes 
the true friend of peace. 

Such a friend of peace is Woodrow Wilsen, who for nearly 
two years, through the shifting winds of circumstances and the 
cross currents of vituperative eritieism has sought to keep our 
—_ of state with its 100,000,000 passengers: off the cruel rocks 
of war. 

True, there has been more or less mutiny on board, but much 
of this has come from a few passengers, who, through political 
misfortune, were not captains themselves or members: of the 
crew. 

President Wilson has been viciously assailed for his extreme 
patience in handling our intricate foreign problems. He has 
been sneeringly referred to as “ the note writer” and ambitious 
men have denounced him as a coward and poltroon. These 
things, however, are not new in American history, besides, the 
people must constantly bear in mind that this is a presidential 
year, and that numerous gentlemen are abroad in the land who 
think they would make better Presidents than Mr. Wilson. 

In the New York Tribune of September 6, 1864, we find a col- 
lection of some of the names applied to Lincoln. Remember that 
1864 was also a presidential year. According to the Tribune 
here are some of the names used by those who were bent upon 
destroying Lincoln: “ Filthy story teller,” “despot,” “liar,” 
“thief,” “braggart,” “buffoon, “monster,” per- 
Jurer,” “robber,” “swindler,” “tyrant,” “ fiend,” “ buteher.” 

These verbal assaults: upon Lincoln, however, availed his op- 
ponents nothing. The people believed in the patience, courage, 
and patriotism of the mam and he was triumphantly reelected. 
To-day, as surely as the sun shines, history is repeating itself. 
The oldest voter who will go to the polls im November will be 
able to recall but two Presidents to. whom the acid test of states- 
manship has been applied—Lincoln and Wilson. And as the 
pinin people of America came to the support of Lincoln in those 
dark days of the Republic, so will they rally around the stand- 
ard of Wilson, who, with fortitude and statesmanship, has sus- 
tained! our noblest national traditions and preserved his country 
in peace and honor in the midst of a world gone mad with war. 
As Emerson said of Lincoln, so the historian will write of 
Wilson: 

He ia the true history of the American people of his time. 

If you sought the most commanding figure in the world to-day 
you would not find him on the battle fields of Europe but in the 
Executive Mansion at Washington, applying those principles of 
humanity, liberty, and justice, which are the greatest hope for 
the future of civilization. 

OUR TROUBLD IN MEXICO. 


Again, there are those who look with covetous eyes upon 
things that do not belong to them, and who, regardless of the 


sacrifice of American boys and the desolation of American homes, 


would force our country into a policy of territorial aggression, 
with its attendant opportunities for personal aggrandizement. 
The thoughtful man views the Mexican situation with an eye 
to the future. He is considering whether, if we intervene in 
Mexico for the purpose of restoring order and establishing a 
stable government, we will retire when our has been 
accomplished. He realizes that it would take a long time. 
Knowing something of history, he is familiar with the way those 
things usually work ont, and he is wondering if history will re- 
peat itself in Mexico. He is thinking of the obligation that rests 
upon the United States, under the Monroe doctrine, to protect 
the territorial integrity of the Western Hemisphere, and of how 


permanent occupation would affect our influence In South 
America if we were ever called upon to defend that doctrine. 
He is wondering if in the years to come any Republic of Central 
or South America will be called upon to prefer a land robber of 
the Old World to a land robber nearer home. 

It may be that we will have to intervene in Mexico, but if we 
do it will be in response to a grave national duty and: after 
every honorable means has been employed to avoid it. 

When nations stop taking what is not theirs war will cease 
and peace will reign supreme. If the ministries of Europe: had 
been dominated by men of Woodrow Wilson's high ideals the 
world would be at peace to-duy. 

There are those who have criticized the President for changing 
his: mind. In the days of the Civil War the same criticism was 
leveled at Lincoln, who answered by saying: 

E am not controlling events, but events are controlling me. 

And so at this time, when President Wilson's enemies criticize 
him for changing his mind, we may properly respond as Lincoln 
did: “The President is not controlling events, but events are 
controlling him.” 

Again I ask, what could the people gain by returning the Re- 
publicam Party to power?’ 

With war disturbing commercial relations and affecting the 
revenues of every country in the world, do they want another 
job of tariff tinkering, superintended by Boss PENROSE, of 
Pennsylvania, who: would be: chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Josera W. Forpwey,. of Michigan, who would 
be chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee? 

Do they want to go back to the discredited panic-breeding 
banking and currency law of unpleasant memory? 

Do they want the income tax abolished? 

Do they want to turn the Government over in a time like this 
to men who, fired by political ambition, have viciously assailed 
Woodrow Wilson for a course of conduct that has kept his coun» 
try out of the European war? 

Do they want “action” in Burope as many of these men have 
demanded? 

De they want to trust the destiny of this Republic to: the men 
whose utterances for a year and a half will bear no: interpreta 
tiom but the interpretation of war? 

Do they want to exchange prosperity and peace for industrial 
uncertainty and the dangers of war? 

Gentlemen of the convention, I think these questions are 
already answered in the hearts and minds of the American peer 
ple. In the campaign of 1864 æ great Lincoln mass meeting was 
held at Cooper Union Institute in New York City. Upon that 
occasion the declaration that caused the greatest enthusiasm 
was: ; 

As the President has stood by the country iw the hour of trial, so 
stand we by the President. 

In the coming election the people will again stand by the Presi- 
dent. Forgetting their political differences and moved by the 
patriotic sentiment, America first and party afterwards, they 
will indorse by an overwhelming majority the man who with 
infinite patience, quiet courage, and masterly ability, and with- 
out the sacrifice of national honor, has successfully guided his 
country through storm and stress and danger into the quiet har» 
bor of peace, safety, and prosperity. 


Statement of Mr. W. S. Isham. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, E include the following: 
ComMurreE ON NAVAL AFFARS, 
Houses of REPRESENTATIVES, 
, Tuesday, April J. 1918. 
The * statement was submitted by Mr. W. S. Isham in writ- 
ing and ordered printed in the record: 
STATEMENT OF un. W. S: ISHAM. 
— 4 I wish to direct attention te certain facts here 
established and presented to this committee and again, iliuminated a op 
the ma Eg tern rei of witnesses during these hearings, which, it is submitt 


1. That our Mere as constructed, armed, and equip is useless on 
seas as a defense against any first-class posts wer. 
2 t the 8 naval building program, req seven years 
to complete it and the expenditure of over $500,000,000, does not sup- 
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ply the ships and elements necessary to coordinate with what we have Rear Admiral N. C. Twinin „ late Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 


o create a navy adequate for national defense. United States Journal of Artillery, January-February, 1912, page 88, 
3. That by employing a different program, as hereinafter delineated, | says: : 
costing less than one-fifth as much, and that could be carried out in “No navy has at present an adequate system of defense against tor- 


three years’ time, our Navy could be Ern such strength that the | pedo attack if efficlently delivered. Torpedoes have been designed which 
could not convoy an expedi- | can cut, penetrate, or displace the nets. The searchlight Is ineffective, 
tionary force to our shores. since a torpedo mee be successfully launched at a range beyond its reach, 
A navy, to be adequate for the defense of this country, must be able | Gunfire is Incffective against an invisible target and the torpedo boat 
to prevent the landing of an armed force elther on the coasts of this | can launch its weapon while still inyisible to the gun. Pickets and 
country or on those of adjacent countries from which a conquest of} scouts are not thoroughly effective, since they may themselyes be at- 
the territory of this country might be effected. To accomplish this | tacked and disabled or they may be eluded.” 
end our fleets must possess (a) such defensive qualities that they ma. It is therefore overwhelmingly established by our own authorities, 
operate on the high sea without danger of being destroyed, (b) such | as well as by those of other countries, that a fleet of slow battleships 
requisites for scouting that they may be enabled to discover the move- | is defenseless at night unless protected by a fleet of destroyers and 
cruisers greatly superior in strength to that of the attacking force. 
of action, combined witn striking force, as may be necessary either to | Now, the Yearbook and the expert testimony before this committee 
destroy any convoyed force at sea or at least prevent it from seizing | shows that our destroyer and cruiser ficet is inferior to that of any 
Y. first-class naval power. Therefore, if our battleship fleets were to 80 
Testimony taken by this committee shows that, in utter disregard | to sea accompanied by our entire destroyer and cruiser force it could 
of these three requirements and contrary to fundamental principles of | be destroyed any night by an enemy’s cruiser and destroyer fleet. If we 
strategy, tactics, and construction, our fleets are com of slow | even possessed twice the present force of cruisers and destroyers our 
battleships designed to fight only under certain restricted conditions, | fleets would be still defenseless, because his battle cruisers could run 
and, as in the case of Goliath, are worthless a st a foe who elects to | down and destroy in daylight at long range our superiority, if we had 
than its | any, in cruisers and destroyers, when our battleships would become 
weakest link; likewise the strength of a fleet is measured by its effi- | defenseless to his to o attack at night. Hence T p. 2390, 2393, 
dency under conditions which an enemy may impose. Let us investi- | 2396, 1887, 1388, 2956, 2958, 2960, 2063.) Hence the offensive and de- 
te the effect ot possible conditions on the efficiency of our fleets. | fensive strength of a fleet at sea is measured by its strength in battle 
e testimony shows that our ae are designed to t only in | cruisers and not by its battleships which are defenseless by themselyes 
line or column as fleets at the speed of the slowest rea ge t is stated | and a hindrance to the efficiency of the rest of the fleet, and 1 here and 
fight it out to | now challenge any officer or board of officers in the service to present 
the finish and are not designed to run away from an enemy. Hence, | any facts or any tactical scheme on the game board to controvert this 
unfortunately, they must be prepared to meet him at any time he elects | conclusion. 
to fight. Now, it is recognized that our battleships are equal to any The question then arises, How can we best give our fleets at the 
of thelr class in any navy, not only in armor and armament, but also | earliest possible date the necessary supertority in battle crulsers in 
in speed and radius of action, and, commanded by our officers, which | view of the lead now held by alf other great naval powers? ‘This 
are second to none, can give good accounts of themselves against any | brings us to a consideration of the functions of battle cruisers and 
enemy in daylight at short or even — te range and when the sea | the conditions under which they must operate in the exercise of these 
is not too rough; but this fact, being also of common knowledge | functions. The game board shows that battle cruisers are employed 
abroad, precludes the bility of a sea fight under such conditions, | to the best advantage when they perform but two functions, namely, 
Conversely, the fact also being known that our fleets are unsuited to | to scout out and report the movements of an enemy's capital ships 
ht under any other conditions, makes a fight under the latter con- | (hearings, p. 2002) and to run down and destroy his cruiser: e 
tions a certainty in case of war. These unfavorable conditions are: [ stroyers, and other auxiliary craft. (Hearings, pp. 1753, 2003, 2070. ) 


2 A s rough sea. pee war game ae aava that i the com lish ry 8 
x ong ran e enemy's capita s are render efenseless against torpedo 
3. Wh Fue — 5 makes them a better target than the enemy. attack at ni tt (Hearings, 539.) 


3 en 2539. 
4. At night or F a fog. not be risk by combat with more powerful ships. They should, 


Th sed th 
stability of the ship and to the distinctness of the horizon line and | head of a line in case the enemy should foolishly assemble his ships 
the target. The stability of the ship is determined by the condition of | in fleet formation. (Hearings, p. 2699. 
the oon but the resulting rolling may bé greatly lessened by a suitable | there is no capital s ip Anoat to-day that has a speed of 85 knots. 
stabilizing device. The visibil of the horizon line and target is | Therefore, if we build battle cruisers with this s they can safely 
affected by the direction of the 1— 1 and by the sky as a background; watch and report the movements of any capital ships (hearings, P. 
hence this may be made favorable to the fleet 8 superiority | 2733), and if they are given an armament of two 14. ine s they 
in speed sufficient to obtain such tactical adyantage,.In the naval | can run down and destroy any ship afloat, except capital shi which 
engagement off the Chilean coast advan was taken of both these | the testimony shows are then defenseless at night against torpedo 
conditions b the weaker oet In — — 9 paruen attack. 

r, moun guns of so much greater caliber an e energy than The question then arises, How many of these ships do we require? 
any on the German ships that the British fleet was, as a whole, much | Here, Soin. we must go to the game board for Tan answer. This 
superior to the German fleet in gun power: Because of this advantage | shows us that numbers count in scouting operations; that, irrespective 
Admiral Cradock pursued the fleet under Admiral Von Spee until about | of the size, we must have not only a sufficient number to watch and 
sundown, when the German fleet, having obtained a tion of advan- report the movements of each of the enemy's battle cruisers which 
tage w to light, and the sea being very rough—a condition | otherwise might trap and destroy them, but also an additional number 
favorable to his vessels, which were equipped with antirolling devices— | sufficient to keep all of his auxillaries under the protection of the guns 
Admiral Von Spee closed to battle range and in a few minotes anni- | of his capital ips. The war game shows that 12 such battle crulsers 
hilated the fleet of Admiral Cradock. Survivors of the British fleet | provided with kite balloons to prevent them from being led into traps 
stated that, while their ships were targets, they could only see | (hearings, p. 2734) and accompanied by our destroyers to give ofen- 
the flashes of the enemy's s in the gloom. Had the engagement | sive power for night attack could defeat the fleets of any naval power 
taken place earlier in the day and in a moderately smooth sea, the | but one attempting to cross the seas to attack our coasts, These twelve 
British would have won This engagement proved conclusi that | 35-knot battle cruisers, mounting two 14-inch guns each, would cost 
ships not provideu with stabilizing devices can not make hits at eren the same as four battle cruisers of the t pe recommended by the 
short ranges in a rough sea (hearings, p. 2954), and that our entire General Board. Each of these small battle cruisers would be as 
fleet of battleships could be sunk under such conditions by a single | efficient as one of the larger type in every legitimate sphere of useful- 
battle cruiser possessing an efficient stabilizing device, such, for exam- | ness, While tha e type would have the serious drawback of being 
ple, as is placed on German battle crulsers. is fact was brought out | 40 per cent more Hable to be hit by a torpedo or a mine because of its 

0 years ago in an article in the Army and — Register by Capt. ter dimensions (hearings, p. 2733), and both alike would be worth- 
Simms. (Hearings, p. 2714.) It was also before the depart- | fess after being hit, even though they were not sunk. These ships are 
ment some years ago by Capt. Hobson, but no efficient or practical | d ed to observe on and remain at a safe distance from the enemy's 

ugested by these two experts, been consid- | capital ships; hence they are in no danger of being destroyed by gun- 
ered ; but now that Capt. Simms in his testimony and the experiences | fire, but, on the contrary, while running down cruisers, destroyers, and 
of this war has again proven this matter to be of urgent and vital | other auxiliaries they are continually exposed to torpedo and mine at- 
importance, there is no excuse for not giving it immediate consideration. | tack, especially at night. Hence it is absurd to pay a premium for 
he result of this battle also emphasized the fact that the muzzle | dimensions which are in themselves a serious disadvantage. The larger 
energy of guns carried on warships is no criterion by which to rate | size battle cruiser would compare more favorably with the smaller it 
their efficiency, which fact has also been stated by yarlous witnesses | it possessed 40 per cent greater immunity from underwater attack, but 
before this committee. (Hearings. p. 2101.) Gollath was a pant since the reverse is true it is absurd to build the large type of ship. 

; by Furthermore, their immunity to attack is dependent upon their num- 
such a rating he would have outranked a thousand Davids, but he was | bers, which must be sufficient to cover a front of at least 500 miles 
defenseless against the attack of one. to prevent them from being srapnet. To cover this distance at least 

The testimony also shows that battle flects are defenseless against | 12 battle cruisers provided with kite balloons to extend the range of 
—— attack at night unless they are surrounded by a force of! vision are . ; hence, to obtain the required number at the 
cruisers and destroyers at least twice the strength of that of the | earliest possible date, the smaller battle cruisers should be built, as 12 
attacking vig E ety the attack may be made from either side. (Hear- | of these would require no more materials of construction than 4 of 

689, poe et 2694, 2637, 3 the larger type. and could be built in the same or less time. More- 

w that this opinion is held generally by experts, I will add the | over, it would be as logical to build a 33,000-ton destroyer as it would 
opinions of still other authorities. be to build a 33,000-ton battle cruiser, since the functions of cach 
„Rear Admiral R. H. S. Bacon, C. V. O. D. S. O., late director British | can be ‘ormed equally as well and with less risk by a smaller size 
Naval Ordnance, Journal United States Artillery, July-December, 1910, | ship. It has been also recommended to build a number of 35-knot 


Says: f scout cruisers of 8,000 tons displacement mounting 6-inch guns. Such 
The N N. has brought about a very considerable limitation in the | scouts could not operate if the enemy possessed a slightly larger cruiser 
powers of the battleship. Not only is the battleship itself open to at-] moun guns, such as Great Britain is reported to be building. 


tack by small craft which it can not engage on equal terms, but it is | It is ently as absurd to design a scout with inferior range arma- 
werless to protect any form of vessel against the attacks of such craft, | ment as it is with inferior speed, and it would seem that our past unfor- 
he battleship has developed merely into a vessel for fighting other | tunate waste of public treasure by such mistakes in the armament of 
battleships and it shuns as far as possible encounters with most other | our 22-knot cruisers should be a sufficient warning to prevent its repeti- 
classes of vessels.” tion. Proceedings of Naval Institute for July-August, 1915, page 1104, 
Lord Charles Beresford, in The Betrayal, page 62, rg says: “The attack (of a destroyer force) can only be avoided by suc- 
No guns, heavy or light, will protect a battle fleet m torpedo at- | cessful screening. An attack can only reach home as the result of suc- 
tack at night. The only effective method Of protection is to 8 cessfnl scou . No true offensive screening can be successful except 
lai of small cruisers e e 


fleet at sundown and form a protecting screen distant 120 to 140 miles | operation is the destruction of the enemy's scouting force.” The testi- 
on all sides from the battle squadron. By no other means is it possible | mony shows that our battleship fleet can not be sent to sea until we 
to move a battle squadron at night without risking its destruction by the | have a sufficient crulser force to protect it against torpedo attack at 
attack of torpedo craft.” night. This condition, pending new construction, would be greatly 


improved if our twelve 22-knot cruisers moun S-inch and 10-inch 
guns in their turrets had their afterbatteries to si 

installations of 12-inch or 14-inch caliber, which would make it . — 
for them to cruise in daylight at a distance from our battle fleet and 
strike back if attacked by an enemy's battle cruisers, which they can 


tion of the steel turrets was effected by th l : 

feels pE tue pieni dimeas charges. y the explosive. force alone of 
These results agree with obtained in the Puritan test, where 

rosea eae ADETE . ary nen . The testi- 

mony further 


ps 
Shells is that the size of the target is more than doubl 
hearings, pp. 2949, 2953), as all shells striking even as far as 180 
of the ship fired at will make an underwater nee run 
and explode against her under-water section (hearings, pp. 7-2948), 
blowing it in and putting her out of action, even thongh the s 
len 2 that th Aideker ne hit host 100 —— by la: — 
e 0 was al mes Ti 
Tells. Afterwards A edo. 


be a 20, torpedo. (Hearings, p. 2722.) 
that such a torpedo can be made and would be one of the most effective 


ngs, P: 2961), and wouid letely neu- 
tralize any inferiority in battleship strength when en by the 
fleet acting on the defensive. The testimony shows that this torpedo 
would make engagements by flects in column or line impossible. Hence, 
side armor will be useless when such a torpedo is perfected, as combats 
will then be ble only between le ships in an end-on fight. 
Therefore, t should be undertaken at once and, if pues ected 
in the current year and thereby eliminate forever not only useless 
and extra t ex „ but also the pernicions infinence of armor 


Concerning the use of armor on batti ips the late Rear Admiral 
Cradock, of the British Navy, wrote the following epitaph, “Armor 
ey 


fleets a A gos’ increase their efficiency and defensive strength would 


Admiral ning stated 
mittee in 1912 that such a hit would be fatal and that it would have 
the same effect if it loded even at a distance of 80 feet, but he 
imed that a shell could not be made to bite. run under water, and 
lode against the ship. The testimony, however, before this com- 
mittee shows that this is now an accomplished fact. e 
78 1 2719; = important aon by miral , 


„an 
long-range firing, and torpedo shells, and showed how b. l 
menting each other cy developed a new tactics which revo utionized 
Fisk 0 


make them y efficient as coast defense ba ps or i a 
in keepin: away from our shores any lighter vessels that might sent 
to prevent the operation of or d our submarines. Employed in this 
manner in connection with eur submarines no enemy would dare ap- 
preach our shores. 

The greatest gain in efficiency, however, which could be given our 
2 Ne 1 
e ‘so-called armor-plercing used us, fo larger cepa 

z * 1, used mi coat’ f 


hi losive commonly ed the t o shel 
. — i a of the subject before committee it has been 
lalmed by for the shell, tha 


+s 


conditions. This claim, 3 to — — for gp apet 1 2 
shel 5 been absol e present war, whic = 
ties have been 3 declded at ranges between 15,000 and 18,000 


(Hearings, p. 1886.) 721 
Admiral Twini in his testimony before this committee in 1912, 3 "Ox aaa So 4718.25 Teoma 
admitted that tion of armor could effected if the pro- 150, 679, 328 82, 977, 641 48, 818, 700 59, 217,558 
struck the armor at a greater angle than 10° to the — 173, 548, 058 104, 126, 192 50, 544, 000 59, 740, 222 
icular, whether this was due to range or due to the oblique position 179, 138, 049 116, 655, 825 49, 110,300 60, 178, 023 
of the target. The testimony of the projectile m also shows that 121.117.877 109, 725, 059 54, 918, 000 61, 505, 79 
a large per cent of projectiles break upon striking the armor at this 152, 954, 342 90,307, 144 68,344,300 59, 514, 296 
this requirement in the contract compelled them 151, 880, 617 117, 353,474 69, 133, 500 60, 685, 813 
to go out of business in this line after sustaining a pro loss in 156, 401, 161 120, 421,579 80, 737, 0 62,194, 916 
the attempt to meet this requirement. Moreover, the department's 181, 036, 341 122, 247, 365 95, 047,820 64, 899, 589 
principal argument for a —— plant is based 202, 056,258 111, 791, 980 103, 302, 773 74, 102,439 
reducing better shells than is now obtainable in requisite quanti 211, 500, 206 ee 107, 178, 480 80, 371, 10% 
is valent to an admission that armor etra ot be 724, 443, 296 129, 787, 233 109, 989, 00 81, 692, 832 
— a = than 5 s with ＋ . —. — 4. — 136, 858, 301 112, 091, 125 90, 164,025 
and s no doubt was the reason Admi: 1 by 4,275 736 113, 
ment that cal battle ranges would be limited to 10,000 yards, sii . * ene 
. pet lege Tg Re veg Pon Capt. Sims also 
5 e same statement before this committee. (Hearin 
lecturer at Great Britain's Naval War 7 2 
Hege, stated the same fact four years ago, but added that the fleets ayes une 
of Great Britain would in their to place their )- 
armor at an angle of 20° h enemy's line of fire, which he showed —.— 


this committee at these 842, 101, 212 SS Dis ee la eeN aN 
use of this zigzag movement (hearings, p. 21 and establishes ‘the 45, 488, 40 23, 875, 532 $21,373,954 | $423,140, 250 
beyond contro that armor penetration at battle 50, 780, 465 23, 522, 400 17, 854, 528 433, 629, 020 
battle conditions is now impossible p. 1888). This fact was 60, O18, 895 23,522,400 | 17,553,279 | 489,053, 046 
also stated ie oA pengon ago on the floor of House by Capt. Hobson 58,076, 543 24,300,000 10,018, 024 497, 477,305 
sea GA aoai letion of tests made by the Congress under his to oo 70s ast a ees vee —..— 
ermine juestion. N 
It is to be — that this committee at this time has 43,012, 103 2, 516, 454 35, 124, 346 504, 706, 370 
furnished with the results of late armor-plate tests at 12,000 49, 682, 482 30, 453, 097 30,347,332 | 539,238,793 
which, if left „ might mislead those unacquain' wi 58, 050,040 31,812, 885 35,005,719 | 589,008,759 
The facts are that only two in our Navy have 46, 520, 465 40, 595, 204 36,889,158 | 615,258, 277 
can give the 2,900 foot-seconds vi „ used in this test 56, 680, 915 40, 780, 887 42,044,320 | 673, 111, 187 
10-inch p a target was placed exactly perpendicular to 82, 019, 633 41, 893, 420 46,510,216 716, 335, 726 
line of fire, which has been shown is not a ce 117, 508, 657 #9, 550, 147 48,105,152 | 791, 808, 406 
ting a 10-inch plate was penetrated at 12,000 yards b. 128, 954, 733 50, 920, 440 69,111, 053 595, 396, 088 


Government-Owned Armor-Plate Factory. 


found that because of erosion they would not last with 3 — —— 
since these were l the vel — Be pons — 12 700 rer 1 AR 
seconds. Hence, the result of this is misleading, as it ncither EXTENS ON OF REMARKS 


0 


tly reduced since the Bank battle, 
hich the 13 lch British guns failed to perforate the G-inch vertical Y 
Amer ‘of the Bidcher, andthe effect on her decks would have been HON. REUBEN L. HASKELL, 
A she been provided with Socks as thick as those on oiner OF NEW YORE, 
ent for battle € in “The | Es of the Naval Iusti- Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, while opposed to the proposi- 
tion of Government ownership in the general acceptation of the 
term, I believe in and shali vote for a Government-owned 
armor-plate factory, because it does seem to me that where a 
governmental function is involved dealing with an essential 


used g 1,200 
s; Wats Was Donthie With, hate Gernas: Oe aN Shdir mane product required in obtaining military preparedness, and of 


at the front end are less than 1 inch in thickness, hence the destruc- 
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which the Government ts the sole consumer, an exceptional sit- 
uation exists justifying Government ownership. 

I voted against the appropriation of $50,000,000 for a Gov- 
ernment owned or operated merchant marine, believing it to be 
an absolute Government-ownership proposition pure and simple. 

It is true that it was disguised as a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve, but it is popular now to claim for all dubious legislation 
that it is in the interests of preparedness. 

When $50,000,000 can be voted for a Government-owned mer- 
chant marine by this House, and twenty millions for a nitrate 
plant by this Congress, both extra-hazardous experiments, and 
twenty-five millions for good roads, not to mention the river and 
harbor proposition at all, surely there can be no logical objec- 
tion to a Government-owned armor-plate factory, a practical 
instrumentality in the aid of preparedness which is net an ex- 
periment, because the results to be accomplished thereby are 
fairly capable of accurate calculations, and when many who 
have studied the question state it will save the Government 
money. $ 

Confidence in the minds of many suspicious about the pre- 
paredness program will be obtained when it is observed that 
Congress has made provision for a Government-owned armor- 
plate factory as a safeguard against excessive charges against 
the Government. 

There have been adverse criticisms of the navy yards and 
attempts to have them abolished. I hope all such efforts will 
always fail. . Various arguments have been advanced to show 
that it costs more to build the battleships in the navy yards as 
compared with the building by private concerns. It has not been 
proven, but assuming, for the sake of argument, that such a dif- 
ference does exist, it is more than made up by the advantage and 
protection to the Government in having the necessary equipment 
and organization of skilled workmen who can build the best 
there 1s and at the same time protect. the Government from being 
entirely at the mercey of the private shipbuilders, and this same 
advantage and protection will at least be derived by reason of a 
Government owned armor-plate factory. 

The people very generally, I believe, favor reat military pre- 
paredness and consider the Army bill which was passed as 
insufficient and look upon the plan now proposed for the en- 
largement of the Navy as inadequate. 

The Army bill was at least an improvement in authorizing a 
peace and war Regular Army strength of approximately 211,000 
and 236,000, respectively, and by providing for the federalization 
n the National Guard, consisting of an added strength of about 

7.000. < 

As a Spanish War veteran and former member of the Guard 
in my State, I take this opportunity to resent the criticism made 
by some as to the merit of the provision made for the National 
Guard. The high standard and efficiency of the service ren- 
dered by the Guard has earned for it this provision, and the 
recognition, while just and proper, constitutes a real economy in 
that the Federal Government has utilized an established organi- 
zation without having incurred the original cost of construction. 

The aid given the Guard will be generally commended as a just 
recognition of the men, whether as officers or in the ranks, who 
have labored long to build an organization which in time of war 
would almost immediately be called to the front. 

My record of votes to date have been, and will continue to be, 
on the side of real preparedness, and I hope and trust that when 
all is said and done that the naval appropriation bill will be 
amended so as to provide for 2 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 50 
submarines, 28 torpedo boats, 6 scout cruisers, with provisions 
for aviation and the other increases recommended by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and will also contain 
the amendment for the Government armor-plate factory as rec- 
ommended by the majority of the said Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


An Efficient Army and Navy is Our Best Assurance for Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, this great Republic of ours, with 
a population of over 102,000,000 of inhabitants and with bound- 
less wealth, consists of citizens who are loyal to our institutions 
and who are prepared to make every sacrifice necessary to uphold 


the dignity of our flag. America means to them home and all 
that the word implies. Here they are growing up and here they 
look forward to spending the remainder of their days. Here 
they hopefully anticipate seeing their children and grand- 
children make the great strides that the opportunities in the 
United States afford them. They realize that a country which 
has given equal opportunity to a Lincoln and a Garfield, to a 
McKinley and a Cleveland, and which in a few days will have 
elevated to the Supreme Court Bench Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
one who has reached the goal of his ambition by hard and con- 
scientious faithful service to the people, is worthy of having 
given to it every possession which they own. They are anxious 
to have an efficient Navy and they need not be tanght that an 
ounce of prevention is of more value than 10 pounds of cure, 

Tt is far better to demonstrate to the world that although 
our mission is peace, that we will have our passports honored 
abroad, our commerce properly protected, and our flag respected 
wherever it floats. We propose to say to all Governments 
that we shall never be the aggressor in any war, but we sliall 
demand and must receive the respect of all nations, whether 
small or large; that we do not propose to blow hot with one 
and cold with another; that we recognize the fact that during 
times of peace the United States has made its most extraor- 
dinary progress in business, commerce, science, invention, and 
education; that it is our purpose to endeavor in every way to 
dispose of all disputes with other powers by diplomacy and 
arbitration if same can be accomplished. 

We desire to have it known all over both hemispheres that 
the United States is not China, and that in order that eur 
rights may not be ruthlessly trampled upon we are deter- 
mined to maintain an efficient Army and Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been printed in Hearst's Magazine for 
June, 1916, an article by E. Ashmead-Bartlett, the famous war 
correspondent, which is so full of meat, that I will read it in 
full. It is entitled “Command of the Seas Above and Below.” 

The article is as follows: 

The final court of appeal for the above-water command of the sea 
must remain with the battleship or superdreadnaught cruiser—call her 


what will, 
Con of the trade routes of the Seven Seas might 
submarines, 


nse number of 

be s and precarious. In addition, attack by submarine means the 
total — of hostile vessels; they can not be brought into port 
= of war and sold to the advantage of the captor. 

erefore, the fast and t cruiser must remain the chief weapon 
for the control of the world's highways. But these vessels can carry 
out their work with impunity only if they are kept free from the attacks 
of larger and more heavily gunned s . Every great naval 
power must, fact, build against her opponent, ship for ship, every 
class which her prospective enemy is constructing. 

For instance, Germany desired to dispute the supremacy of the seas 
with England. Her fleet was not allowed to get within measurable 
distance of numerical Sree she and therefore can do nothing but lte in 
a Kiel 8 nd’s great fleet of dreadnaughts has done noth! 
and ean n 
its presence somewhere off the east const of Scotland is the bulwark 
behind which lighter craft have cleared the enemy from th 


arrival of opun to her shores, wi 
out in a couple 
The money 


the German fleet decides to come out. 


and has spent on her fleet has, therefore, not been 

wasted, because ts ng some return in insurance from it. But 

the same can not be said of the Germans. The millions spent hr the 

since the passing of the naval law look like being absolutely 

wasted unless by some extraordinary chance they first su in weaken- 
the British fleet before risking a general naval engagement. 

e outlook is an unhappy one for the taxpayer, who must thus 

to see millions sunk each year in vessels which can never win 

in a war as long as the enemy is well supplied with submarines, but 

which must nevertheless be built, ship for ship, against an opponent 


important, in rmor, on account of the . ran 
g 


t of the 


too slow to come up in time to take part In the engagement. 
ried 12-inch guns a 8-inch, but her 
guns were old and of only .35 calibers, so that they were actually out- 
by the Germans’ more modern weapons. 

hen Von Spee arrived off the Falkland Islands and sighted the 
fighting tops ci the two dreadnaught cruisers, the Invincible and In- 
flexible, for the first time, he had no illusions as to bis fate. He turned 
to his staff and said: 

a You can say your prayers now, for in a few hours we shall! all be 


tish 13.5 and modern 12-inch. Only a lucky shot, 
which hit the Lion below the water line forward, prevented the de- 


struction of the entire German squadron, in the opinion of British ex- 
perts. The unfortunate Bluccher, with her slower and weaker 
armament, fell an easy prey—a good example of the futility of sending 
a slow vessel with a fast squadron, 

In the various engagements fought off the Dardanelles between the 
allied fleet and the forts many vessels were damaged, besides those 
sunk by submarines or mines. In almost every case the damage was 
caused by shells falling on the unarmored decks. In no case do I recall 
a ship being damaged by a shell striking her side armor. 

The battle of the future in which dreadnaughts are engaged will be 
won by the big gun mounted on the fast-moving platform. 

It is a curious fact that Germany, who brought the big gun to 
perfection in land warfare, should have allowed herself to be outclassed, 
up to the present time, at sea. For instance: Her dreadnaught cruisers, 
Tike the Goeben, the Von der Tann, the Seydlitz, and the Moltke, are 
armed with only the 11-inch—an excellent weapon, but outclassed by 
the guns of the dreadnaught cruisers, which carry nothing smaller 
in their main armament than 12-inch, and some that excellent weapon, 
the 13.5. All England’s latest superdreadnaughts carry the 13.5, where- 
as Germany has none of these weapons, 12-inch being the largest 
gun she had actually afloat—up to a few months ago. 

But England has advanced beyond the 13.5 stage. On her latest 
dreadnaughts, the Ouecn Elizabeth class, are mounted 15-inch guns, 
a weapon which has proved itself to be more accurate and powerful than 
any other aflont. ; 

ow, a navy numerically weaker than its enemy can hope to equalize 
matters in only two hatt namely: By building ships of greater speed 
and higher gunpower. is is likely to be the policy of Germany in 
the future, and already there are rumors that she has vessels com- 
pleted, and others under construction, which are, theoretically, faster 
and carry heavier guns than anything England has afloat. e dread- 
naught cruiser Hindenberg has just completed her trials, She is be- 
lieved to be faster than any British dreadnaught cruiser and that she 
carries 17-inch ns. This would, of course, mean that she is an 
even more powerful vessel than the Queen Elizabeth. But such state- 
ments must be accepted with reserve. For instance, the Hindenbderg 
was laid down about three years ago. She must, then, have been de- 
signed to carry these monster weapons, because you can not place a 
bigger gun in a ship, once her design has been settled, witbout running 
the risk of upsetting her stability and equilibrium, 

Again, it does not 3 follow that a 17-inch gun is more 
powerful than a 15-inch gun. It may not be of the relatively same 
number of calibers, thus reducing the muzzle velocity and the accura 
in long-range shooting. For instance, 25 years ago England bad 1 
inch guns mounted in some old battleships, like Duncan and the 
Benbow, but Magi were found unsatisfactory. 

Once again the unfortunate Dardanelles expedition must be quoted 
for these naval experiments, which are as yet only in their infancy. 
When the allied fleet of predreadnaught battleships was obliged to leave 
the Gallipoli coast at the end of May, 1915, everyone wondered what 
type of craft would be sent out to cover the next great landing, which it 


was realized was inevitable. The mystery was not solved until the 
beginning of July, when a number of s ow-draft monitors 5 
reached the eastern Mediterranean. The first of the big ones ca 


somewhat of a sensation, not only to the enemy but also to our own 
troops. One afternoon there appeared at the entrance of Kephalos 
Harbor an amazing looking object. She could hardly be said to steam 
up, but rather wobbled into port like a huge rimed for Michaelmas, 
It was impossible to teli from a distance whether she was broadside 
on or showing her bows or her stern, for she seemed to be quite round. 
Her high sides held aloft an absolutely flat deck, on which nothin 

showed except an enormous turret, from which projected two so 

enormous girth and length while rising up from her center, like the 
giant of some California forest, was a huge, striped tripod, bearing aloft 
a kind of oblong jewel box, the exact replica, on a huge scale, of that 
in which the Dalai Lama bears about with him the ashes of his first 
embodiment. 

With great difficulty, steering vilely, she made her way through the 
crowded harbor, and drop; er anchor with the eyes of thousands 
riveted on her. No one had exer seen the like of her before. Sensation 
in fact, followed sensation. Her crew began to bathe. Apparently a 
possessed the divine ponor of walking où the water, for, on descending 
the ladder, instead of plunging into the waves, they walked along them 
by the side of her, aud baving thus distributed themselves, proceeded 
to dive in, only to climb out again a few minutes later at their will. 
We set off in ts to Investigate the strange phenomenon, and then 
we found that just below the surface her sides bulge out some 10 feet, 
and then curve under, forming a platform just washed by the water. 
This is the secret and the mystery of these craft. In that bulge man 
has concentrated his ingenuity to defeat the submarine. If a torpedo 
strikes her sido, it will explode amid a variety of substances which I 
must not mention, and the hull of the vessel will escape injury. 

These huge monitors carry naught but two 14-inch s and some 
antiair craft armament. They are roomy and comfortable, unlike their 
Smaller neighbors. Their Is, however, very slow, on account of 
their strange shape, and they steer badly; but at 3 their develop- 
ment is only in its Infancy, and ey are interesting, because in them 
you see the germ of what will 3 be the battleships of the future. 
They can hardiy be described as graceful, and alongside the neat destroy- 
ers and clegant cruisers, with a stern-on view, they resemble a fat old 
dowager chaperoning some young and graceful friends at a ball. 

The big monitors are no beds of roses to live in, for the coal dust 
ee everywhere and they are almost impossible to keep clean. 

hen they fire their big guns the concussion blows great clouds of 
smoke and flame from the funnels, smothering everything astern. They 
are not really ships at all, but floating gun platforms. Nevertheless, 
they serve their purpose well, and as an experiment have proved a 
great success. You will have some strange experiences if you try to 
board one in a rough sea. The waves break over the projecting sides 
just below the surface, causing a long line of raging surf. Unless you are 
yery careful coming alongside you may be washed ashore, figuratively 
* That is to say, you may be cast up on the breakwater and 
dashed heavily against the sides. 

As I have just said, these monitors are interesting because they indi- 
cate the probable ‘ine that will be followed in constructing the battle 
or dreadnaugnt cruiser ot the future. They bave shallow draught; 
they can carry the biggest guns afloat; they are proteried) against 
torpedo attack, and experiments have proved t they can keep afloat 
even after being struck by two torpedo. 

the other hand, their limitations must not be overlooked: They are 
very siow and difficult to steer, and their d renders them extremely 
unstable platforms in rough weather. On other hand, they are 
cheap and can be rapidly built, They are, in fact, if developed on scien- 
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tific lines, admirable craft for home defense or for operations against 
an enemy's coast near at hand. In poring them you are not con- 
centrating too many eggs in one basket; that is to say, if one is tempo- 
rarily put out of action, it means the loss of only 2 capital guns to a 
oa ba place of from § to 12, as with the modern dreadnaught. To 
p: 

(1) The great weapon of naval warfare, both in attack and defen 
in the future will be the submarine, ‘a 

(2) The weaker power will concentrate on these craft rather than 
spend money on costly dreadnaughts. 

(3) The eventual design of the dreadnaught cruiser is going through 
a transition stage, but all indications tend to show increased speed and 
heavier at the expense of armament. 

(4) ere are certain to be great developments in the underwater 
protection of dreadnaughts. 

(5) The two nations to whom dreadnaught cruisers are essential are 
England and the United States. 


That the press of the country is in favor of an inerensed 
Navy is established beyond dispute by the newspaper comments 
gathered by the Literary Digest in its issue of June 8, 1916, 
and I quote therefrom: 


The value of the battle cruiser is crisply summed up by one editor 
in the statement that “no floating thing t can whip her can catch 
her, and nothing that she can whip can escape her.” r superior in 
speed to a . and not inferior in the range and power 
of her guns, this type of sea fighter “seems destined to conta e the 
ocean for years to come,“ says the New York World, and the Syracuse 
Post-Sta: rd thinks it due to something more than chance that Eng- 
land's greatest navat losses in the present war have been in the dread- 
naught or battle ship class, while the battle-cruiser fleets are intact.” 
Yet the United States Navy possesses not one of these ships. This ex- 
plains perhaps why all other features of the remarkable naval pro- 
gram laid before the House by its Committee on Naval Affairs are 
ecli in popular interest by the clause providing oi pone immediate 
au ou 


han $20,000, speed 
a displacement of 325 tons, and an armament of ten 14- 
will be 6 knots faster than the 
and German navies,” notes the 
Eagle, and the Springfield Republican describes them as 
“nearly 20 za cent larger and 20 per cent faster than any first-class 
fighting craft known to have been 3 up to the opening of the 
war.’ In the New York World we read: 

“The Moltke and the Seydlitz, the strongest and fastest of the 
German battle cruisers. are 29-knot e of 52,000 horsepower 
and the other of 63,000 horsepower. e Tiger, which is the most 
powem of the British battle s a 28-knot ship of 87,000 
er. The American battle cruisers are to have 180,000 horse- 
power. They are to be 6 knots faster than the fastest German battle 
eruiser and 7 knots faster than the fastest British battle cruiser, with 
heavier guns a greater volume of gunfire than either their German 
or British rivals. 

“That is what they should be. It is useless in the circumstances 
to build ships that are only as good as those of other nations when by 
a slightly increased effort and a slightly increased cost of construction 
better ships can be built which can easily take care of any possible 
enemy of their class. While other navies have been building battle 
cruisers. the United States has lagged behind Such ships are unpopular 
with the navy o of countries that had built them, and their 
supreme importance was not appreciated until it was proved by actual 
experience war. The United States must now make he mis- 
takes of the past, and $100,000,000 In battle cruisers may turn out 
to be the best investment that any Congress has made in many years.” 

England has 10 of these ships in commission, Germany 9, and Japan 
4. Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, who for nearly a year pa has been 
publicly advocating the building of battle rs, thinks that we 
should provide as quickly as possible for 16—8 for the Atlantic and 8 
for the Pacific. In a letter to the New York Timea he says: 

“With two such fleets in commission, and both coasts protected in 
addition by a sufficient aerial coast-defense system, we might feel that 
our sea fences were in fairly pe. 

“The United States is t y the wealthiest nation in the world. 
We have a more extensive available coast line than nay nee country. 
We are the only two-ocean naval power in the world. e are the only 
nation in the world tbat has deliberately made the first article of its 
international creed (the Monree doctrine) a clear-cut claim to a sphere 
of influence covering an entire hemisphere. 

“ We are the wiy one of the premier world powers not now engaged 
in a struggle in which force, expressed in terms which the lowest in- 
telligence can understand, is the principal thing that counts. We may 
be drawn in at any time. We are not ready. 

„No other nation has such imperative reasons for a swift, powerful. 
and far-reaching navy as has the United States.” 


And, Mr. Speaker, as our interest in preparedness is not 
limited to the Navy alone, but includes our Army as well, I 
think that an article which appeared in the New York Evening 
Sun on Memorial Day should be read in full by me: 


WHAT Are THE CHIEF DEFECTS or Our NATIONAL Derense?—Ovr 
ARMY IS AN INEFFICIENT PATCHWORK, UNDULY PROPORTIONED, LACK- 
ING MATERIAL AND JUSTICE, AND MISDIRECTED IN ITS ENERGIES. 


[By Maj. John Henry Parker, Twenty-fourth United States Infantry. 


The present organization of the Regular Army is a tehwork that 
has grown up by piecemeal legislation without mu reference to 
national defense. As a rule, the actual method by which various 
increments to the Army have been secured bas been the law of the 
strongest political pressure 

The resalt is an ill proportioned establishment, in which no single 
element is complete for the pur for which it was designed, put 
together in a haphazard way, without any traceable plan of organiza- 
tion, promotion, or distribution. Such a force uneconomical, in- 
efficient in a broad way, not adapted to the objects to be accomplished. 
— ar suited to the times. Its principal defects may be summaraized 
as follows: 

1. Endue proportion of paris. Some clements are consnienons'y de- 
ficient in numbers or equipment, The machine-gun service bas no 
statutory organization at all and exists only as a provisional organi- 
zation, subject to constant experimentation, with no permanence of 
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personne! or matériel.” The Field-Artillery aunipment is far below the 
mormal strength dorh wm numbers and in matériel. The Infantry is 
wholly inadequate ir numbers for its duties. The Coast Artillery can 
mot furnish even one complete relief for its guns, though three reliefs 
are n to actual service with a reserve in addition. 

2 Lack of material: The Field Artillery could not last out even one 
week of the war in Belgium for lack of ammunition. There are not 
machine guns enough by half for an army of 90.000 men. There bas 
never been in the wipe of the Government an adequate equipment of 
field transportation on hand. There is practically no reserve stock of 
uniforms on hand to meet any rea! emergency. ven the blank forms 
im daily use are doled out a few at a time. 

CAUSES OF DISCONTENT. 


* 3 Inequalities and injustices in the service: Some noncommissioned 
officers, those of the line. are compelled to serve out a lifetime on 
foreign service and tropical duty in order to avail themselves of the 
legal privilege of honerable retirement after 30 years’ service. Others 
are privileged. on the other hand, to obtain the same status by easier 
service in the United States. 

Great inequalities in the promotion of officers have grown up. Field 
officers are from 30 to 40 years old in some parts of the service, 
while they are from 50 to 64 in other parts. In other words, in some 
elements of the service feld rank has been attained by from 10 to 20 
years of service, while in other elements officers have marked time in 
subordinate grades from 20 to 30 years, attaining sey ‘with almost 
incapacitating age a rank in which their talents, if they have any, 
could make themselves felt in any effective way by any considerable 
number of men. 

This difference in age is not based on more important, more arduous, 
or more dangerous service by those who have been favored. but upon 
sheer accidents of legislation without reference to the merits of the 
officers or the character of their work. This 8 breeds discon- 


4. Misdirection of 2 . 0 
haphazard manner, has always been under the spur of immediate 
pressure. 

THE USES OF Ax ARMY. 5 


If the uses of the Regular Army depended upon the Army alone, its 
‘energies would be directed very skillfully. But such is not the case. 
Its uses also depend on Congress, and heretofore little or no effort has 
been made to coordinate the activities of the service. 

Most of these defects arise from lack of logical analysis of the 
proilem rather than from wrong intentions. The 88 of national 
ay har Dor iy pron: on . N the — en of it 

re beeg complica questions fore! the issue—politics, pro- 
motions, 838 misinformation, and lack of information have 
pired es r part in preventing a sound analysis of the problem of na- 

unn! Tense 

One Secretary of War (1812-1814) tried to be a commander of 
troops. Perhaps two ethers made the same Puce in on Civil 


ts general 

power under the Constitution to “levy and maintain armies” and its, 
strictly Un tea power to “prescribe the training” of the militia, and 
to vali that body in Federal service for strictly mited periods. 

Evidentiy. then, analysis of the duties of t lar Army is the 
first step toward solution of the problem of national defense. en its 
duties shail have been determined the problem will be how to get its 
duties performed in the most effective and economical manner—the 
same problem that confronts a big employer of labor. 


AN ARMY'S DUTIES, 


Any Intelligent man can see the following duties for the Regular 
Army of the United States: 

A first ne of national defense: Because it is the only . of pro- 
fessional soldiers in the country; because it is the only body of mill 
men organized and trained for | cti 

A colonial force: Because militia 
cause the law does not authorize the us2 of militia for that duty, at 
least there is a dispute on that point, and — . — dispute is enough, as 


tinuing resp: 
this service. 


An expeditionary force: The Texas border, Vera Cruz, Pekin, the 
Venezuela controversy in the time of President Cleveland, the Val- 
paraiso incident in 1891-92; oll of these are soquet of this necessity. 

A training school for “minute men™ for national defense: Such a 
school of training has become necessary because the American people. 
are no Hne adapted to“ minute-men service, as no doubt they were 
in 1776. hey are no longer a nation of riflemen, and modern tary. 
operations have developed such a technique that the untrained minute 
man Is at the merey of the trained man. The fate of Belgium and 
Luxemb ought to be warning enough on this point. The futile re- 
sistance of a mass of untrained volunteers called out by an act of Con- 
gress after August 1. 1914, would only have resulted in greater severity 
on the part of the 1 without in any way impeding his advance, 
if the United States d been the victim instead of Belgium. Such 
resistance would have merely resulted in wholesale massacre of incom- 
partot pajta if such stance had been necessary and had been 
attempted, 5 

The ouly “minute men“ in our country are the few Regular Army 
men, for pore the only men ready for immediate action. The cost 
of these “ minute men.“ in round numbers, is $1,000 per man year, 
The “minute man of 1776 did not cost a cent. is cost is pro- 
hibitive. It would bankrupt Midas to maintain a national defense on 
this financia! basis. “Minute men,” trained minute men, are abso- 
. if any national defense is to be made in case of 
necessity. a 

If Farmer Smith, Blacksmith Jones, Carpenter Brown, at the willegs 
Store on Saturday afterncen, can not understand the solution and the 
reason why, that solution will not do, for under our system of govern- 
ment these are the men who have the nen gre they are not gong to 
say ves unless they see why and how the thing will work. i 


Let me say, og to Smith, Brown, and Jones, this Regular Army 
you are paying for 
at all times ready for tieid service. ap exneditionary force always ready 
f 2 field service, and a traning scnoo! for “ minute men” for national 
ellenre. f 
kon ure vaying n big bunch of experts to determine how to use what 
force you see fit to have, and their recommendations as to the exact 


as four uses; a first line lor war, a colonial force 


size and composition of machinery to de the work you have assigned 
te them are worthy of consideration in exact proportion to the ability 
of the tn and the an.cunt of special study he has devoted to the 

2 erely Jecause Maj. A has been in the Army 35 geans does 
not make his recommendat.on worth a cent: bow much has studied 
the particular thing? Merely because a man has ihe rank of a colonel 
or a eral does not make his recommendation worth a cent; what 
does be know about it? 

If a recommendation will not bear a clear, clean, understandable an- 
swer to every one of these questions discard it, no matter what the 
rank, what the age, how long the service of the man who makes ft. 
Prove all things; held fast to what is worthy. 


Mr. Speaker, the citizens of New York are as patriotic men 
as can be found anywhere in our land. They have requested 
their Representatives in Congress to vote for an increased Army 
aud Navy regardless of political affiliations. I have voted for 
an increased Army and I shall vote for an increased Navy, be- 
cause I will in that way fulfill my obligation as a citizen and 
my duty w our country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is with a feeling of pleasure 
that I call attention to the fact that the idea of having Flag Day 
more generally celebrated originated in my congressional dis- 
trict, and on March 24, 1916, the request for the issuance of such 
a proclamation was brought to the President's attention, demon- 
strating once more that New Yorkers love and cherish our flag 
with an intensity that werds can not adequately describe, but 
if the time ever comes, and I hope that it may never come, by 
their deeds they will show that they stand at all tnes for the 
United States, and will continue to do so until they pass to the 
far beyond. 


Another Thing Henry Ford Does Not Know. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Is roe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from 
the Detroit News. 

The article is as follows: 

ANOTHER THING HENRY FORD DOESN’T KNOW, 


Highly educated and smart writers are devoting many columns these 
ea exposing the scientific ignorance of Henry Ford. 7 

They are really pitying Mr. Ford in the density of what he doesn't 
know, for net knowing what scientists know has led him into several 
huge blunders. 

The industrial scientists had it all figured out to a nicety that the 
largest Industrial institutions that could possibly succeed was one that 
would employ 5,000 men in a single unit. These scientists knew that 
a very shrewd, clever, careful and thoroughgolng man, with plenty of 
resources and ability for — could make a go of it with 3.000 
men; and if he was one of the world’s rare indust geniuses he might 

bly. handle 5,000 men in a single plant; but that was the limit of 
uman capability, and to try to go beyond that was to fall of self-dis- 
integration, or something of the sort. 

Now, poor Mr. Ford lacked woefully in scientific business maming. 
He was ignorant of all that. He got about him men who were ab 
to sell automobiles in the markets of the world and other men able 
to make and ship them at a ake ais so his business grew. 

When his plant had reac the limit of 5,000 men and he “was 
shipping out abeut machines a day. t was no kindly scientist 
to raise a warning hand, and he doubled it to 10,000 men. Still no 
warning of the impending disaster came, and he doubled it again to 
20,000 men—and as a result where does this man Ford find himself? 

e has a business organization and a plant that $200.000,000 
wouldn’t buy. He has $49,000,000 cash in banks. He has- 
000,000 worth of raw materials-on hand. He has way millions of 
dollars worth of big assembly plants in the larger cities of the country. 
He turns out over 2,000 auto: les a day and has a personal net 
income of over $100,000 a day. 

Of course there are those who can tell us to a certainty that it 
was not the brains of Mr. Ford that built up his big organization. 
Sure! Mr. Ford didn’t have the brains to do it; he just had the brains 
to assemble the brains that did it. 

Mr. Ford turned his eye to Dearborn, where he was brought up on 
a farm and where the people used to shake their heads and pronounce 
him a failure as a farmer. There he has bought up a lot of farms, 
and is fencing in much land as a haven where birds are safe from the 


n * 

All about Detroit, farmers who grubbed ont little more than a bare 
existence, are selling their farms for city lots. and retiring to the city 
wealthy. Single lots are often selling for what the whole farm was 
worth when Mr. Ford was groping around in his ignorance. 

This ignorance of Mr. Ford really gave the industrial world one awful 
shock about two years ago. As every highly trained industrial scientist 
can tell you, fhe way to keep up and business a success is to 
keep the cost of labor down, enry Ford didn't know that. He just 
thought back of how good $5 a day would have locked to him when he 
was up against it: he surmised that It would Jook gust as good to 
his re and said they should have at least that—and the busi- 
mess wor! 5 
This little p of ignorance has made his workmen the best id 
in the world. They have bought $21,000,000 worth of homes and have 
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over $20,000,000 in Detrolt savings banks. Strange—and Mr. Ford in 
his ignorance couldn't see that—in becoming home owners they have 
become very regular in their habits, have become more efficient, and 
haven't increased his cost of production. 

And there is something more about industrial science that Mr. Ford 
didn’t know. The way to keep men contented is to keep them ignorant, 
Don’t let them know too much, It has a tendency to make them dis- 
satisfied with the day's toil and hard to hold in oes Not knowing 
that, Mr. Ford cleared the machinery out of an entire floor of one wing 
of his plant and partitioned it off into schoolrooms. He hired about 
30 school-teachers, and there 3,000 foreign men of 20, 30, 40, or 50 
ing 19 different languages and dialects, are taught the 


and 
tizen- 


And Mr. 
He has adopted a sort of legend for his workers. 
printed on signs about the schoolrooms in his aap ey are the 
first in English to be burnt into the brains of these foreigners. ‘They 
read: “Help the other fellow.” Shouldn't oy well-informed employer 
rep aad such doctrine as this will lead the laborer to expect too 
much? 

Having had no scientific knowled 
acquired any, and thus having made a complete failure in his efforts 
tò make a fortune for himself and to help his employees at the same 
time, Mr. Ford now dares to talk to us about war and pa 

Poor man, he has a simple little notion in his head that the way to 
keep from getting shot or from shooting anyone is for nobody to carry 
a gun—man or nation. 

When he was tinkering about Detroit with designs for automobiles 
and later exceeding the scientific limit as to the number of men he 
should put to work, he should have been reading the magazines and 
works of scientists as to the one and only sure way to keep the world 
at peace. If he had. he wouldn't be g himself ridiculous with 
his peace talk now. In fact, Mr. Ford should take some of the time he 
spends with the birds and the deer on his place and prt it to reading 
the back numbers of magazines. He should go back 3. 5, or 10 years. 
There he would find picture after picture in magazine after magazine, 
printed year after year, of that wonderful. organization, the German 
Army. And above the pictures he would often read this caption: “ It 
is this army that keeps all Europe at peace, and is the one strong 
guarantee of the future peace of the world,” or something like that. 

Then Mr. Ford would know why we are paving the beautiful peace 
we are now having in Europe, a ce so secure that only 30,000 men 
are torn to pieces with shot and shell in a single day. 

We of Detroit who have watched this simple, gentle, quiet, modest 
Mr. Ford struggle from want to wealth haven't had a proper under- 
standing of his ignorance.. We needed to have it impressed upon us by 
outside writers. We should thank them and join them in feeling sorry 
for poor Mr. Ford because he doesn't know more. 


about business and never having 


Establishment of a Probation System in the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WOODSON R. OGLESBY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN ‘rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1916. 


Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from 
Hon. Homer Folks, president of the New York State Probation 
Commission, on the subject of the establishment of a probation 
system in the United States district courts. 

The letter is as follows: 


OWEN-HAYDEN BILL (S. 1002 AND H. R. 42) TO ESTABLISH A PROBATION 
SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 
Srarn or New YORK, 
STATE PROBATION COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
May 25, 1916. 
Hon. Woonsox R. OGLESBY, 2 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: The bill above mentioned, to establish a Federal probation 
system, which is now under consideration by the Judi Committee, 
has been carefully considered and heartily indorsed by the New York 
State Probation Commission, which has been familiar for some years 
with the need of such a measure. 

The New York State Probation Commission was created in 1907, 
under an act signed by Gov. Hughes, and its original membership was 
appointed by him. It has had the general supervision over probation 
work since that time, and has been actively concerned in Its develo 
ment, both as to legislation and as to administration. Since 1907 the 
number of persons on probation in this State has increased from about 
1,600 to its present total, on April 30, 1916, of 11,722. Of this num- 
ber, 9,087 are adults and 2,635 are children. One of our chief duties 
is that of pahan aan the efficiency of the work as carried on in 
the various courts of the State. We have been at all times conscious 
of the fact that under loose administrative methods evils might develop. 
We have been far from accepting the extraordinary claims made for 

robation by some of its overenthusiastic advocates, We are convinced, 
however, by careful supervision and 8 that nearly 80 per cent 
of all 5 placed on probation complete thelr term of probation 
without subsequent arrest, and are discharged from probation with a 
distinct improvement in their conduct and attitude toward society. We 
are further convinced by the study of the present circumstances, be- 
havior, and social and industrial status of all those placed on proba- 
tion in a given period several years ago, in one of the large counties 


"3 


of the State, that a large . of those completed their proba- 
tion satisfactorily, continued in satisfactory progress and conduct, and 
are, in fact, rehabilitated for a long term of years, if not . 
We are convinced from observation of facts and conditions in this 
State that the principles which have been successfully applied in the 
courts of this State should also be made applicable to the Federal dis- 
trict courts. Many cases arise—perhaps a smaller proportion than in 
the local courts—of younger and first offenders, in which it is impera- 
tive from the view of protection to society and of the reformation of 
the individual that the home conditions and the previous character of 
the convicted offender shoul! be carefully investigated by a probation 
officer, and that he should be given an opportunity to demonstrate his 
desire to“ make good” by a_conditiona! release under the supervision 
of a competent probation officer. Incidentally this system is also a» 
source of economy in reducing the number of persons who have to be 
supported in penal and reformatory institutions. : 
e bill has been carefully drafted, and we feel sure that it will meet 
the present needs of the Federal courts in this respect in an economical 
and Aap way. I sincerely hope pa will do what you can to secure 
speedy and favorable report by the Judiciary Committee. I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
Homer FOLKS, President. 


The World's Best Battle Cruisers for America, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
article: 

{From the Literary Digest, June 3, 1916.) 


THB WORLD’S BEST BATTLE CRUISERS FOR AMERICA. 


The value of the battle cruiser is crisply summed up by one editor in 
the statement that ‘no floating thing that can whip her can catch her, 
and portions 3 that she can whip can escape her.“ Far superior in 
to a su readnaught, and not inferior in the range and power of her 
guns, this type of sea fighter “seems destined to dominate the ocean 
for years to come,” says the New York World, and the Syracuse Post- 
Standard thinks it due to sometbing more than chance that “ England's 
greatest naval losses in the present war have been in the dreadnaught 
or battleship class, while the battle-cruiser fleets are intact.” Yet the 
United States Navy possesses not one of these ships. This explains, 
perhaps, why all other features of the remarkable naval program laid 
before the House by its Committee on Naval Affairs are eclipsed in 
popular interest by the clause providing for the immediate authoriza- 
tion of five monsters of this type that will outsteam and probably out- 
shoot any possible enemy now afloat. The proposed ships, which will 
cost more than $20,000, each, are to have a speed of 35 knots, a 
8 of 32,000 tons, and an armament of ten 14-inch or eight 
16-inch rifles. ‘ They will be six knots faster than the fastest of their 
type in the British and German Navies,” notes the Brooklyn Eagle. 
and the Springfleld Republican describes them as “nearly 20 per cent 
larger and 20 per cent faster than any first-class fighting craft known 
to have been projected up to the opening of the war.” In the New York 
World we read: 

“The Moltke and the Seydlitz, the strongest and fastest of the Ger- 
man battle cruisers, are 20-knot ships—one of 52,000 horsepower and 
the other of 63.000 horsepower. The Tiger, which is the most power- 
ful of the British battle cruisers, is a 28-knot ship of 87,000 horse- 

wer. The American battle ccuisers are to have 180,000 horsepower. 

ey are to be 6 knots faster than the fastest German battle cruiser and 
7 knots faster than the fastest British battle cruiser, with heavier guns 
ane = greater volume of gunfire than cither their German or British 
rivals. 

“That is what they should be. It is useless in the circumstances to 
build ships that are only as good as those of other nations when by a 
slightly increased effort and a slightly increased cost of construction 
better ships can be built, which can easily take care of any possible 


mistakes of the past, and $100,000,000 in b. 
out to be the best investment that any Congress has made in many 
years.” 

England has 10 of these ships in commission, Germany 9, and a 
4. Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, who for nearly a year past has 
been publicl 9 the building of battle cruisers, thinks that we 
should provide as quickly as possible for 16—8 for the Atlantic and 8 
for the Pacific. In a letter to the New York Times he says: 

“With two such fleets in commission, and both coasts protected in 
addition by a sufficient aerial coast-defense system, we might feel that 
our sea fences were in fairly good shape. 

“The United States is to-day the wealthiest Nation in the world, 
We have a more extensive available coast line than any other country. 
We are the only two-ocean naval power in the world. We are the oniy 
Nation in the world that has deliberately made the first article of its 
international creed (the Monroe doctrine) a clear-cut claim to a sphere 
of influence covering an entire hemisphere. 

“We are the only one of the premier world powers not now engaged 
in a struggle in which force, expressed in terms which the lowest in- 
telligence can understand, is the principal thing that counts. 
be drawn in at any time. We are not ready. 

“No other nation has such imperative reasons for a swift, powerful, 
and far-reaching Navy as bas the United States.” 

And in the Washington Army and Navy Register, a service paper, 
we find him further quoted as saying: 


We may 
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“A 5 ago in the hearings before the House Naval Committee, the 
majority 


vocated battle cruisers, and seven of them advocated battle cruisers 
to the exclusion of battleships. The Navy Department and the General 
Board are advocating them. I venture to think after another year of 
war the majority testimony before the same committee next winter 
will be * * + that battle cruisers, submarines, and aeroplanes will 
give the ideal defense for the United States.” 

Still another argument for a vigorous policy of battle-erulsers con- 
struction was advanced by the same authority in a recent speech be- 
fore the Sphinx Club in New York: 

Eight years ago when Great Britain put into commission the first 
of her ‘all-big-gun' ships, or superdreadnaughts, thereby introducing 
a new and more powerful type, and thus rendering all previously 
built ships more or less obsolete, Germany was quick to grasp the fact 
that this was her opportunity, that here was a new deal giving her the 
chance to start even with Great Britain, and, if finances permitted 
run an even race with her in building the new type of ship. The last 
elght years have shown the accuracy of the German position. 

“A similar condition exists now. The introduction of the swift, 
pat battle-cruiser type has made existing ships not exactly obso- 
ete, but in a way out of date. Superiority in this type means domi- 
nance in the naval field. Comparatively few of the battle cruisers are 
in commission. 

“With our resources and wealth, by concentrating our energies on 
this t and building swifter ships with longer-range guns than those 
now afloat, we can catch up with and distance other navies in this type, 
and so gain the lead in the surest and quickest eto 

The House Naval Committee, however, while substituting five battle 
cruisers for the two battleships and two battle cruisers recommended 
by Secretary Daniels, repudiates the suggestion that the battle cruiser 
has superseded the dreadnaught In its report to the House we read: 

“The compelling reason for the recommendation by the committee 
of the battle cruiser is the fact that each of the several foreign navies 
has the battle cruiser, and it therefore becomes an absolute necessity 
for the proper naval defense of the country that the United States, 
too, equip its Navy with this type of vessel. 

“The employment of battle cruisers in the present European war 
has been effective in the raids in the North Sea and in the protection 
of commerce, and if possessed by the enemy can be defended against 
only by vessels of the same type. TEGS 

“Ft is not denied that the dreadnanght is the backbone of the 
fighting efliciency of any proper naval defense of a counti G ee 

Battle cruisers are used to harass the enemy's supplies and to act 
in concert with the battle fleet in a Cpa action by placing the 
enemy at a tactical disadvantage, as their superior speed enables them 
to obtain a superior position or to prevent the enemy's battle-cruiser 
division from obtaining a similar tactical advantage. * 

* A lesson to be learned from this war seems to be that if a possible 
enemy is operating vessels whose speed enables them to elude a battle- 
ship with certainty and which are powerful enough not to fear smaller 
craft, the only method of defense against the battle cruiser seems to be 
the battle cruiser.” 

The committee's purpose in omitting battleships from its recom- 
mendations, the correspondents explain, was to a about the proper 
balance between the different types In the Navy. any papers, never- 
theless, while approving the fiye battle cruisers, maintain that the pa 
gram ought to be strengthened by the addition of one or more battle- 
Ships. The failure to provide any new battleships is serious,“ de- 
clares the Milwaukee Journal, and we find the New_York Press, Heral 
Tribune, Sun, and Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, Chicago Tribune an 
Herald, and Savannah Press among those convinced that battle cruisers 
are not enough, 

Recalling, however, that naval bills are usually strengthened in the 
Senate, several editors predict that the two battleships recommended 
by Secretary Daniels will yet be restored without the surrender of any 
of the proposed battle cruisers. “In the Senate, where the hazards of 
international politics are better understood than they are in the House, 
there is always a disposition to add to the expenditures provided for 
in the House naval bills,” remarks the Galveston News. “I am sorry 
that the battleships were eliminated, and would be gratified if they 
were restored before the bill came to the President,” said Secretary 
Daniels to the Washington correspondents. ‘“ The p m I presented 
to Congress,” he added, represented a minimum and not a maximum 
of each type.” The Secretary's bope seems to gain some support from 
the attitude of Senator TILLMAN, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, who recently denounced the river and harbor bill—or 
„ pork bill as a “crime,” and pointed out that the millions wasted 
by it would build two battle cruisers. In a speech widely commended 
by the press the South Carolina Senator said: 

„The one essential and most important expenditure confronting us, 
and to which we should bend all the Nation's energies, is an adequate 
Navy. By that I mean a Navy second to none except England's, both 
in number of ships and their armament. * * * is will cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, but no matter what it costs we ought to 
have it—we must have it—and we ought to set about obtaining it in a 
hurry, for it takes time to build battleships and battle cruisers.” 


Men Must Not Be Tempted to Think of War and Profit at 
the Same Time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 


: OF COLORADO, 
Ix tie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, 1 am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the pending legislation. I could not hope to 


discuss in detail the many problems presented or the bearing of 
the measure upon their proper solution in any time that I ought 
reasonably to occupy. 


The necessity, from the standpoint of economy, that the Gov- 
ernment shall manufacture at its own factories very largely of 
its requirements is fast being appreciated, and that, not only 
for economical but for ethical reasons as well, it must, as rapidly 
as reasonably may be, arrange to manufacture and construct 
in Government plants ships, armor, and war munitions of all 
kinds. By no less reaching and comprehensive legislation will 
the Government be able ultimately to bear the enormous expense 
that is rapidly exhausting the taxing ingenuity of the Congress 
and sapping the energies of the people; and in relation to those 
things that enter into war, or for defense against possible war, 
or preparation for war, however stated or limited, there must be 
such an absence of private profit that, whatever his attitude to- 
ward the subject, every man will be known to be giving voice 
to a judgment quickened with nothing in which there is an ele- 
ment of personal gain. Men must not be allowed to hold such 
relation to these vital and destroying elements as that they may 
be tempted to think of war and profit at the same time. 

This bill, with its present amendment, recognizes the right 
principle and goes toward the realization thereof. A recent 
letter from one of the best-known of my constituents in private 
life and my answer to a measurable degree cover a feature of 
this phase of the situation, so that for brevity and that the time 
I otherwise would consume may be saved to others I conclude my 
remarks by setting forth those letters: 


Denver, COLO., May 25, 1916. 
Hon. Bex, HILLIARD, 
Congressman, State of Colorado, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sim: I was surprised to receive, under your frank, the other 
day. 12 of a speech from some baskwoods Congressman abusing the 
avy League. 
I consider this a gross misuse of the Government privilege and an 
insult to my intelligence and sense of humor. 
Very truly, yours, 
C. MACA. WILLCOX, 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., May 31, 1916. 
Mr. CHARLES MACALLISTER WILLCOX, 
; Denver, Colo. 

My Dran Mn. WILLCOX : Referring to your note of the 25th instant, 
I 1 express regret that the receipt y you of a copy of Congress- 
man TAVENNER’S speech under my frank caused you any annoyance 
whatever. Certainly no such purpose was in my mind, 

You refer to Mr. TAVENNER as a “backwoods Congressman,” and that 
is the view a few Members of Con and an unknown number of 
munitions magnates entertained until they had pressed too close to the 
saw. Now they know differently; and ‘hte would hold other views, too, 
could you know Mr. Tavennen personally or would trouble to read the 
speech. I hold no brief for Mr. Tavenner, but for your information I 
may say that while he is one of the younger Members of Congress he 

robably is one of the best informed men that ever saw the Halls of the 

ational Legislature. Beyond question he is one of the most traveled 

of men both at home and abroad. From the beginning he has been con- 

sistently watchful ot the common weal; and so appreciated is he by the 

ple of his Illinois district that, while politically his party ailegiance 

s at variance with the 3 he has twice been elected to Congress, 
the second time by an increased vote. 

Mr. Willcox, you are one of the successful business men of Denver, 
and trouble yourself only with transactions of large magnitude, stili 
I think I should say to you, and 1 do so in all respect, that your views 
on public affairs concern me very little. You do not appreciate it, but 
it is true, nevertheless, that you rarely give thought to that which 
would be helpful to the average of men, You thought it smart to 
write me the curt note you did, but it was not. Your dictated lines, on 
richly engraved stationery written by your salaried help, are not en- 
titled to a tithe of the consideration by me accorded to the more labored 
and less-practiced efforts of the ordinary man and woman of Denver 
written on plain and inciosed in envelopes of like character—and 
there are dozens of them coming almost daily. These people do not 
criticize me for sending them the information contained in the TaveNNer 
speech ; widely to the contrary, they are continually asking for more. 

You are a man of intel mee, having leisure and opportunity for 
extended and exhaustive study and research. Why don’t you read the 
Tavenner speech? As a critic of the pinged fos are in honor bound to 
do so; also to examine the authorities cited therein. The burden of 
the specch is not, as I suspect you think, against preparedness; neither 
is it nee 4 against an adequate army and navy; but it does point 
out unmistakably the reason for the activity of the Navy League and 
demonstrates how fabulous pronis do and would accrue. to those en- 
gaged in the propaganda. or example, it proves conclusively that 
the Government has paid 54 per cent more to private manufacturers 
than the cost to produce the same article at its own factory. 

Mr. TAVENNeR’s effort was rather to indicate a policy that would at 
once work a vast saving to the people and eliminate the possibility of 
those engaged in the manufacture of war munftions confusing patriot- 
ism with profit. For the same reason that you would not be a com 
tent juror i” a suit against your company, it is searen conceivable 
that those who would profit to the extent of millions, if their plan 
should be adopted, are competent to determine the amount to be appro- 
priated. At :east the people are entitled to know who the advocates 
are and their relation to the agitation. 

there is to be Increased and improved preparedness—and there 
can be little criticism of the vote of any Colorado Representative on 
that score—is it also necessary that the Government shall turn the 
matter over to private monopoly? The munitions-plants magnates are 
quick to urge to action that branch of the Government which has the 
making of appropriations for defense, but with characteristir insolence 
they decry the right of the Government to conduct and operate its own 
factories to the same good purpose. They want the Government to 
furnish the money, themselves only to obtain it. Their standard of 
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patriotism finds fitting expression in unlimited appropriations, with no 

thought of economy in expenditure. 
Your letter indicates that ou pore have the os agree Whe oe 
by parties direct! I 


who p y. people 

a doubtfu:! half truth; I would have them to the whole truth. 
By law a Member of Congress may mall under his frank all or any 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. From careful examination I pro- 


nounced the mas from the Racor sent you to be seed, and 
sowed som.. tbat which fell on the Tock, as in the parable, has 
failed to Se ‘ou dicate that because the seed echt a not grow 


under such circumstances I should not have sowed any. I 
duty quite otherwise. 
rsonati:y Í have no quarrel with you; but as the Representative of 
ple of Denver in the Congress of the United States my duty 
e that your fip oy letter should receive some attention. 


e B. C. HILLIARD. 


see my 


Suggestions to Farmers Who Desire to Use New Rural- 
Credits Measure. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tne House or REPRESEN TATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of the 
rural-credits bill in the House I actively took part in the de- 
bate, believing then, as I do now, that a proper rural-credits 
system will do more for the development and prosperity of our 
country than any other one measure before the American Con- 
gress. I voted for the bill, not because all of its provisions met 
my approval, but because I believed it was a long step in the 
right direction toward securing for this country a farm-credits 
system and believing that we can perfect the measure later on 
by amendment. 

There are three notable provisions in the bill which I opposed, 
because I did not believe that they were to the best interest of 
the farmers, These three provisions are; (1) The cumbersome 
machinery of the act, the expensive system of farm-loan asso- 
ciations, joint-stock land banks, the creation of profit-making 
middlemen, and the like, and the large amount of red tape 
necessary for the farmer to secure a loan; (2) the requirement 
making it necessary for the farmer to subscribe for stock in the 
farm-land bank to the amount of 5 per cent of his loan before 
he can obtain a loan; (3) the provision requiring him to become 
responsible for his fellow members’ loan to the extent of 10 
per cent of his loan. 

I believed then, and believe now that all three of these provi- 
sions are unwise and unnecessary. I believe that the Govern- 
ment should have established the 12 land banks and permitted 
them to establish their own agencies at the smallest possible 
cost, and loan the money direct to the farmers without red 
tape and without creating profit-making middlemen. I believe 
that the formation of farm-loan associations and joint-stock 
banks will be expensive, cumbersome, and wholly unnecessary ; 
but a majority of the House thought differentiy about these 
provisions, though my amendment in the committee striking 
them out failed by only six votes, and the bill°as finally passed 
contains them. After all, only the future can tell who is right, 
and so great is my belief in the lasting good of the rural-credits 
system that I now feel that all friends of rural credits should 
join heartily in trying to make this system a success, so that 
the best results to the farmers of our country may be secured. 

With this purpose in view, therefore, Mr, Speaker, it is not 
my intention to discuss the merits of this legislation in these 
remarks, but I simply wish to explain in a general way the 
provisions of the bill and point out how farmers can take ad- 
vantage of its terms, hoping that it will be helpful to my con- 
stituents, 

RURAL CREDITS COMPANION LEGISLATION TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 

The rural-credits bill-which has passed and will become the 
law, is based on the same general plan followed in the banking 
and currency system recently enacted by a Democratic Con- 
gress, and whieh has proved such a marvelous success. As the 
banking and currency act provides for a system to benefit the 
business, commercial, and industrial needs of our country, so it 
is believed that the same kind of a system, formed to meet the 
needs of agriculture, will accomplish a like result. The bank- 
ing and currency law provides for a central board at Wash- 
ington, known as the Federal Reserve Board, and divides the 
United States into 12 districts and establishes a Federal reserve 
bank in each district. And so, the rural-credits act establishes 


a Federal farm-loan board of three members, at Washington, 
divides the country into 12 districts, if the provisions of the bill 
are agreed upon in conference, and establishes a Federal farm- 
land bank in each district. Both systems have the backing of 
the Government and are very similar. 


FEDERAL VARM-LOAN BOARD, 


The Federal farm-loan board consists of three members to 
be appointed by the President, with the consent of the Senate, 
each to receive an annual salary of $10,000, if the Senate provi- 
sion is followed, and they can not be officers or directors or 
own any interest in any other kind of banking business. This 
board is required to appoint a loan registrar in each land-bank 
district, and it also appoints such appraisers and examiners in 
each district as may be necessary. All of these are Government 
officials, and, except appraisers, their salaries and expenses are 
paid for by the Government. This board has authority also to 
employ such attorneys, experts, clerks, and the like, as may 
be necessary, and all these are paid for by the Government. 
This board organizes and charters the Federal land banks, 
ultimately fixes the rate of interest, and has general supervi- 
sion and control of the whole system. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


The Federal farm-loan board is required to divide conti- 
nental United States into 12 districts, if the House bill is fol- 
lowed, and a bank with not less than $750,000 capital stock is 
established in each district in a city within said district desig- 
nated by said board. At first these banks are to be managed 
by three temporary directors selected by the Federal farm-loan 
board, but afterwards they are to be selected, in part, three 
by the board and, in part, six by the farm-loan associations, 
and in a general way as the directors in the present reserve 
system are selected. The capital stock of these Federal land 
banks may be subscribed to by anyone, but if it is not subscribed 
within 90 days, then the United States Government will sub- 
scribe for the stock. Of course, the stock will be subscribed for 
by the Government. At all events it will be at first. 


NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


The act provides for the formation of national farm-loan asso- 
eiatians. It is most important that the farmer should know 
about these associations, with which he must come directly in 
contact. In order for a farmer to secure a loan he must become 
a member of one of these farm-loan associations. ‘These are 
formed by 10 or more borrowers, who associate themselves 
under the act as a corporation, and they select a secretary- 
treasurer, who manages the affairs of the association. The sec- 
retary-treasurer is the business manager of the association, 
and, of course, will control it. The board of directors’ duty in 
these associations will be largely nominal. As soon as the 
application for articles of incorporation is forwarded to the 
Federal land bank the bank sends an appraiser to the locality 
to appraise the lands included in the application. If he finds 
them eligible for loans, the charter is granted. 


How TO OBTAIN A LOAN. 


If a farm-loan association has not already been formed, it 
requires at least 10 farmers who desire to make loans to form 
one. Each member is to subscribe to an oath saying that he is 
the owner, or about to become the owner, of farm land, qualified 
under the act of being the basis of a mortgage loan; that the 
loan desired by each person is not more than $10,000, nor less 
than $100; and that the aggregate loans of each association 
are not less than $20,000. The affidavit is to be accompanied 
by a subscription to stock in the farm-land bank equal to 5 
per cent of the mortgage loan desired. When the land bank gets 
these affidavits they form a farm-loan association, as above set 
out. To cite a concrete case, a farmer has a piece of land 
worth $1,500, with improvements worth $500 „thereon, in all 
$2,000. He becomes a member of the association as above 
pointed out. He then applies for a loan of not exceeding $900 
on the land and $100 on the improvements. In other words, he 
can borrow 60 per cent of the value of his land, and 20 per cent 
of the value of the improvements. He does not get in cash the 
whole sum of $1,000, however, because he is to take 5 per cent of 
the amount of his loan in stock. He is entitled to whatever prof- 
its are made on this stock, if any are made, and when the loan is 
paid off he is credited with the $50 stock at all events, and the 
stock then canceled. In addition to this, he must sign an agree- 
ment guaranteeing to the extent of 10 per cent, or $100, the loans 
of his fellow members. Under a well-regulated system, super- 
vised by the Government, it is not believed that he will ever 
have to pay any loss on account of this guaranty, and this 
amount is not deducted from his loan, and not paid at all 
unless there is a loss. Of course, when his loan is paid off his 
stock is canceled and this agreement is at an end, 
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The result is that a farmer, when the system is organized, 
will have to apply to the secretary-treasurer of the loan asso- 
ciation, have his land appraised and be elected a member, fur- 
nish an abstract of title to his property, which will be examined 
by the attorneys of the system at a figure ultimately fixed by 
the farm-loan board. He will have to subscribe to the amount 
of 5 per cent of his loan in the farm-loan association, which will, 
in turn, subscribe for a like amount of stock in the Federal 
land bank, which will either be paid for in cash or deducted 
from the loan or added to the loan. 

The result, so far as it ean be estimated ahead of time, will 
be about as follows: 

Security offered: 


%“, SERS Se Dean 22 EY Seer se $1, 500 
Taio Verena er a ee eres 500 
Maar , ee pe aE ei ĩͤ es a ee 2, 000 

Cost: 
5855 to stock in land bank 50 
Cost of abstract of title, estimated 20 


Cost of examining abstract, estimated 


Cost of appraisement, estimated 10 
Cost of recording mortgage, estimated 2 


lll. iat Mtaty SRT i a eae © N ane ere 92 
5 = 
PROUT PSG ee TTT ae O 1, 000 
Farmer receives in eas 2444454 908 


It is believed that the Torrens’s title system, or some similar 
system will soon be adopted and that shortly all these initial 
expenses will be reduced to a minimum. Of course, if the 
farmer already has an abstract of title and taxes, that cost will 
not have to be borne again. Even the initial fees may be paid 
for by the bank and deducted from the loan. 

HOW LOAN IS REPAID, 

Under the amortization plan provided by the bill the loan 
will be made on long time, not exceeding 86 years, and to 
illustrate how the payments are paid the following table show- 
ing a loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent is given: 


K: Amount 
Total | Interest 

Paid on | of princi- 

Annual periods. Sapin grt wal principal.| pal still 


22 
33 
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In addition, he will get the $50 stock subscription back in 
cash, with its earnings, if any; or the same will be credited on 
his cash payments. Of course, the horrower has the right to pay 
off the loan at any interest-paying period. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 

In the above illustration the interest is given at 5 per cent. 
Under the terms of the bill the rate can not exceed 6 per cent. 
Of course, the interest payments will be one-sixth larger than 
those shown in the above table if the farmer is required to pay 
a 6 per cent rate. In this connection I wish to say that the 
interest rate depends upon the interest rate of the bonds issued 
and sold by the farm land banks. It is believed that these 
bonds will prove such a safe and popular investment that the 
rate of interest paid by the farmers for their money will not 
exceed 5 per cent, and may be less than that. 

RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS. 

A loan may only be made upon duly recorded first mortgages 
on farm lands. They must be made for the purposes of pur- 
chasing land for agricultural uses, or for the purposes of pur- 
chasing of equipment and live stock necessary for farming, or 
to improve farm buildings, or for improvements on farm lands, 
or to liquidate the indebtedness of owners of lands already 
mortgaged. These loans shall only be for 60 per cent of the 


value of the land, and 20 per cent of the value of the improve- 
ments as fixed by the Government appraisers. The loan can 
only be made to those who are engaged in the cultivation of the 
farm mortgaged, or shortly to become so engaged. The amount 
of any one loan shall never exceed $10,000. The application 
must state the purpose for which the money is borrowed. The 
borrower is to pay all premiums for insurances and taxes. 


HOW THE MONEY IS OBTAINED BY THE BANKS. 


When the Federal land bank begins operation and secures 
these farm first mortgages, then it is given the right to issue 
its own bonds. The security of these bonds is: (1) The capi- 
tal stock of the bank itself; (2) whatever earnings and re- 
serves the bank may have made; (3) the indorsement of the 
local farm-loan associations, which will be backed by the 
guaranty of all members of the association to the extent of 
10 per cent of the loan of each; (4) the first mortgages of farm 
lands at 60 per cent of their value, and on improvements at 20 
per cent of their value; (5) the bonds are exempted from local, 
State, county, and national taxation; (6) the supervision of 
the Federal farm-loan board; (7) the act makes the bonds 
lawful investments for all fiduciary and trust funds. 

Under these circumstances these bonds ought to be just as 
good as any United States Government bonds, and ought to 
sell at a very low rate of interest, and, no doubt, soon after 
the system gets in good working order the rate of interest at 
which the farmers will be enabled to obtain money will be low, 
indeed. From the sale of these bonds the banks will get the 
money to lend to the farmer. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


There is a provision in the bill for joint-stock land banks that 
ought not to be in it. This provision merely authorizes the organ- 
ization of private land banks with practically all the privileges 
of the Federal land banks. The farmers should not obtain 
their money from these private banks, but should patronize 
the Federal land banks and make them a success. The Federal 
land banks, of course, will be interested in reducing interest 
rates. The private land banks will be interested in increasing 
interest rates. The farmer should not be misled into borrow- 
ing from these private institutions thus authorized. It was a 
serious mistake to authorize these private land banks, and one 
that ought to be remedied by amendment, But the farmers 
can themselves remedy this matter by not patronizing them. 

FEDERAL DEPOSITS. 


Tn case of necessity the Government is authorized to deposit 
as much as $500,000 in a Federal land bank at any time, so that 
it may not be unduly hampered in its operations. It will thus be 
seen that every precaution is taken to make the system a success. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS SYSTEM. 


In my judgment the distinct advantages of the system are: 
(1) It will immeasurably reduce the interest rates now being 
paid by the farmers, saving them in the aggregate in the 
United States an enormous sum annually; (2) it will provide 
farmers with money on long time, with small annual payments, 
which will not be burdensome; (3) it will cut off the payments 
of large commissions and further renewal commissions; (4) it 
will secure the loan at a minimum cost. In other words, 
the amounts charged for abstracts, title examination, and ap- 
praisements will be reduced to a minimum. (5) It will per- 
mit the farmers to pay off the whole loan at any interest- 
paying period; (6) it will make farm first mortgages bank- 
able assets anywhere; (7) it will be under the supervision of 
the National Government, which will see to it that the farmer 
gets his money at the lowest possible cost; (8) it will make 
money always available to the farmers who has the land. 

In my judgment it will prove the greatest impetus ever given 
agriculture in this country, inasmuch as it will encourage 
tenant farmers to save and become farmers in their own right, 
and will cause great numbers of men now engaged in a less 
profitable business to become farmers. 

HOW THE BILL WILL AFFECT TENNESSEE. 

In 1910 there were 144,125 farms in Tennessee. Of these 
only 24,006 were mortgaged, an exceedingly small percentage 
of them in comparison with those mortgaged in many other 
States. The total mortgaged indebtedness in Tennessee, as far 
as it could be ascertained, was $12,600,000. The average rate 
of interest paid on these mortgages was 82 per cent, and the 
total amount paid by these farmers in interest on their mort- 
gaged farms was $1,071,000. If these mortgages are transferred 
to the Federal system on a 6 per cent basis the farmers of Ten- 
nessee, who now have their farms mortgaged, will save annually 
in interest $315,000. If they get a 5 per cent rate, as it is 
believed they will, they will save $441,000 annually. As a 
matter of fact, counting commissions and all, farmers in Ten- 
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nessee most likely pay as much as 10 per cent now; and if these 
mortgages are transferred to the Federal system on a 5 per cent 
basis they will save annually $680,000 in lessened: interest 
charges alone. 

The proportion of farms mortgaged in Tennessee is compara- 
tively small. This does: not necessarily show a good condition: 
The proportion. of farms mortgaged in 1910 was higher in 
Wisconsin and Iowa than in any other State, and yet those 
States are among the most prosperous in the Union from an 
agricultural standpoint, and the interest rate there is as cheap 
or cheaper than in any other State, and the value of the farm 
lands probably greater. 

Mr. Speaker, in my late campaign in Tennessee for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for United States Senator, one of the chief 
planks in my platform, was national rural credits. legislation. 
I promised the farmers that I would use every effort to obtain 
such legislation, and I am delighted to be able to say that this 
promise has been redeemed, and that a workable. rural-credits 
system is now ea reality. I am convinced that it will accomplish 
great good to the farmers of Tennessee and to the farmers of 
the entire Nation. 


Speech of Seeretary McAdoo Before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Raleigh, N. C., May 31, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM ©. ADAMSON, 
OF G@HORGTA, 
Ix: raz House or: REPRESENTATIVES;. 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 2 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted: to me 
to) extend! my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
abstract’ of a! Speech delivered by Secretary McAdoo before 
the Chamber of Commerce of Raleigh, N. G., Wednesday night, 
May 31: 

THE POLLOWING ABSTRACT OF A SPEBCN DELIVERED BY SECRETARY u- 


ADDO) HEFORE THW CHAMBER OF) COMMERCE OF RALEIGH, N; C, WED 
NESDAY NIGHT, MAY 31. 


The: United. States is,enjoying the greatest era of prosperity 
in its history, and the outlook for the future of the country 
was never so bright. Unlike all previous periods of great busi- 
ness activity,. the present ascendency in all lines of industrial 
endeavor possesses all the elements of permanence, provided 
we avail of the opportunities, which are being literally thrust 
into our hands; with that Intelligence, energy, and enterprise 
so characteristic of the spirit of the American people. 

Prosperity has permeated every corner of the country. Every 
line of business is pulsating with it. Every industry is driving 
at top speed of profitable activity. Labor is employed through- 
out the land at the highest wages ever known, and the demand 
for labor in all parts of the country seems to be in excess of 
the supply. Never in: American: history liave conditions been 
so favorable to American business and American industry. We 
Nave not alone the full dinner pail, but the overflowing dinner 
pall: 

Agriculture, which is the basis of all prosperity, is experienc- 
ing a most wholesome growth. The farmers of the United States 
never in their history have enjoyed such splendid rewards for 
their toil, and never before have the economic conditions and 
the laws already enacted by a Democratic administration. so 
justly favored them. The rural credits bill, which will soon be 
passed and approved by the President, will emancipate the 
farmer from many of the most serious ills he has so long en- 
dured and provide tlie long-time credits at low rates of interest 
so essential to the remunerative and productive development of 
the farming industry. 

Money and credit: are abundant; the ghost of panic has been 
seenrely laid. In the midst of a war-torn and war-worn world. 
with adversity crumbling the economic foundation: of: almost 
every other great power, the financial, commercial, and indus- 
trial conditions in the United States are: phenomenally’ sound 
aud exceptionally strong: This is due not to transitory war or- 
ders, or-ephemeral trade, but to the amazing: economic: strength 
of the United States. 

The Federal reserve act, which is now generally conceded to 
be the most constructive: measure placed upon our statute books 
in a half century, is the greatest contributing factor in this 
happy condition. The Federal: reserve system has been in op- 
eration less than two years, during which time the Nation has 
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passed through the greatest crisis and strain: the world has ever 
seen. We have successfully withstood. the shock of the Euro- 
pean cataclysm, and have rebounded into the most unexampled 
prosperity any nation has ever known. The Federal reserve 
system: has provided the elastic and responsive credit resources 
required for the expansion and growth of the business and the 
development of our country. 

The- strait-jacket. in which the business and industry of the 
United: States have been cramped and limited by the old: finan- 
cial laws of the Republican Party has been shattered and the 
country may grow without restriction to the full limit of health- 
ful and legitimate expansion. Not only has the reserve system 
provided ample credit resources and strengthened: the financial 
structure of the country immeasurably, but it has caused a more 
equitable diffusion of credits; has reduced rates: of interest and 
has mitigated already and in great measure the abuses: of usury 
in those parts of the country where usury bas been a serious 
handicap to business and enterprise. What this means to the 
ee men and all classes of our people is too obvious to de- 
scribe. a 

It is a significant fact, and it is an achievement of which the 
administration may well boast, that when the country was on 
the verge of appalling panic at the outbreak of the Enropean 
war in 1914, it was the decisive and adequate measures taken 
by the Government at Washington that prevented this panic and 
laid a secure foundation for the great prosperity we are now 


enjoying. It was the leadership and action of the Government 


at Washington that saved the country in this, great crisis. This 
is said in no spirit of depreciation. of the important cooperation 
the leading bankers and business men of the country gave to 
the Government in that critical time. 

What a contrast this is to the ineffectiveness of the Republi- 
can administration at Washington during the panic of 1907, 
which left the country prostrate for many years and brought 


‘immeasurable disaster upon the American people. 


Nothing is more indicative: of the amazing growth of the 


country than the condition off the banks, The Comptroller of 


the Currency states that in March, 1010. the resources of the 
National banks amounted to: $13,838,000,000, exceeding by 
$370,000,000 the greatest resources ever shown in the history of 
the National’ Banking System. The resources. of the National 
banks were $2,271,000,000 greater in March, 1916, than in March, 
1915. 

This marvelous increase in one year exceeds, the comptroller 
states, the entire resources of the Reichsbank of Germany, as 
reported in February, 1916. i 

The aggregate resources of the National- banks of the United 
States now exceed by approximately $3,000.000,000 the combined 
resources-of the Bank of England, the Bank.of France, the Bank 
of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of the Nether: 
lands, the Swiss. National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. The 
total deposits of the National banks in March, 19016, amounted 
to $10,790,000,000, an increase in three months of 511.000 000, 
and an increase over March, 1915 (one year), of $2;198,000,000. 

These figures: are so prodigious as.to be almost unbelievable. 
They reflect infallibly the degree of prosperity as wide and 
deep as it is amazing and gratifying, One can not speak of 
this record without superlatives. Even the infallible aud sanc- 
tified: Republican Party could not have done better. Perhaps 
it is heresy to say this, but may the Democrats not: reasonably 
claim that, since the Republican Party has never done any- 
thing like so well for the country when for many years it had 
control of the Government, it would not have done better thun 
the Democratic Party has shown by these impressive figures 
and by the results which are visible to every man, woman, and 
child in America to-day? Has the Republican Party ever done 
even as well? 

Judge Gary, head of the United States Steel Trust and a 
leading Republican statesman, in a recent speech in New York 
has bewailed the fact that the high protective tariff, which is 
the sanctified’ doctrine and cure-all remedy of the Republican 
Party, has not been in force at this time, and lie almost weeps 
as he appeals to the country to restore this Republican system 
of subsidies, conferring upon the great manufacturers of this 
eountry the right to tax the people for their own benefit. If 
this is a sample of Republican statesmanship, then it may well 
be asked whether or not the Republican Party could have han- 
dled the affairs of the country so well as the Democratic Party 
has during the past three years: 

In the face of the greatest prosperity ever known in the his- 


tory of the iron:and steel industry, the prosperity brought about 


under the Democratic tariff law enacted in 1918; and with the 
coffers of every iron and steel industry in the country over- 
flowing with plenty, Judge Gary seriously asks the people of 
this country to restgre the high protective policy and subsidy 
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system of the Republican Party. What is there in the present 
conditions to justify such an appeal? How can the people be 
convinced thut the iron and steel industry should be given new 
advantages and additional subsidies in the light of the. huge 
profits they are now earning? 

The present tariff law—the Underwood-Simmons Act—made 
a reasonable reduction in the customs duties, transferring a 
part of the burdens of taxation from the backs of the masses 
of the people to the ample shoulders of wealth, which has 
never under the Republican system borne its just proportion of 
the burdens of government. The Democratic system is the 
just system. The Republican system is the privilege system. 
The people will not repudiate the former and deliberately re- 
adopt the latter in view of the demonstrated fallacy of the 
claim of protected industries that they need to tax the people 
for their own benefit in order to make a profit. Every reason- 
able man wants industry to thrive and prosper, and every rea- 
sonable American citizen is willing that enterprise shall have 
a just and fair opportunity, but, while conceding this to enter- 
prise and business, Democracy claims that like treatment should 
be accorded to the masses of the American people. 

The prosperity of the country is strikingly reflected in the 
surplus reserves of the national banks. These reserves are 
now So great that they give the national banks a further loan- 
ing power of three to four billion dollars. If we add to this 
the loaning power of the State banks and trast companies of 
the country, we have an aggregate approximating the astound- 
ing total of $6,000,000,000. 


for the resources needed for their own development; responsi- 
bility to so use these resources that they will be empleyed in 
legitimate and wholesome enterprise and development and not 
for speculation or inflation. 

The duty devolves upon the bankers of the United States, 


tent that the law gives it the necessary authority. 

When I speak this word of caution about speculation and in- 
flation I must at the same time express my lack of sympathy 
with the views so strenuously put forward, and, I think, for 
selfish motives primarily, by some people and by many partisans 
for political purposes, that the United States must face a period 
of serious depression, if not possible disaster, upon the concin- 


y 
the future. Aside from the partisan pyrpose 
unreasonable fear alone seems to me to be at the basis of all 
honest apprehension on this score. 

An analysis of the conditions in the United States and of the 
possible economic effects of the war in Europe does not, in my 
opinion, give the slightest justification for any fear for our 
prosperity. A Democratic Congress, however, out of deference 
to any honest apprehension that may exist in the minds of busi- 
ness men, will enact legislation against the dumping of cheap 
European goods in our markets and will prohibit by law unfair 
competition by foreign competitors with American business men 
and manufacturers. While I do not believe these measures are 
essential, I favor them simply as a precaution and as an assur- 
ance to the timid and hesitating. 

When I contrast the enormous financial and economic strength 
of the United States and the extraordinary skill and creative 
genius of its people with the depleted resources and the weak- 
ened economic power of the great European nations, and the 
destruction of so much of their skilled labor and manhood, I 
feel somewhat ashamed of the fright and timidity manifested 
by some people of the United States whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as really strong. 

When peace is restored to Europe the belligerent nations will 
find themselves burdened with an almost insupportable load of 
debt. Taxation, both oppressive and excessive, must be borne 
to pay the interest on these debts. Taxation is an important 
factor in the cost of production and adds materially, and will 
seriously affect the competitive capacity of Germany, 
England, and the other industrial nations of Europe. Many of 
their skilled workmen have been lost, and new ones must be 
created; many of their industries have been destroyed, and 
must be reconstructed. Their credit resources are seriously im- 


paired. Other serious difficulties must be overcome if they are 
to regain their foreign markets. Against these formidable 
handicaps and terrible conditions, is it believable that the Ameri- 
can people, with their highly developed industries and skilled 
labor, matchless resources, exceptional creative genius, and 
productive capacity, are unable to sustain themselves in a fair 
contest for their share of the world’s markets? Can it truth- 
fully be said that our economic safety and prosperity will have 
face any real peril? It is almost disereditable to our intelli- 
gence te have to argue such a proposition. 

There are those who say that the loss of war orders, after 
peace comes in Europe, will seriously affect the industries of 
our country, This is absurd. The percentage of war orders as 


g 


grant that the necessity for them may cease soon—we shall re- 
ceive orders, even from Europe, for the restorative purposes of 
peace, for the reconstruction of ruined industries and cities, and 
for the relief of the stricken markets of Germany and Austria, 
which have been closed to us for the full period of the war. 
Our trade to Austria and Germany alone for the last year prior 
to the outbreak of the war amounted to $367,500,000. All this 
trade will be regained, and in addition to that, if we are in the 
least intelligent and enterprising, the great markets of South 
and Central America, which have been clamorously seeking us 
for the past two years, will more than offset any possible loss 
of war trade. The total imports of South America alone, ex- 
clusive of those received from the United States during the last 
year of available statistics prior to the ontbreak of the European 
war, were something like $700,000,000. 
Here is a great field for American enterprise and business—a 
ra which we would already have securely occupied if it had 
not been for the disastrous action of the Republican Members 
of the Senate, aided, I regret to say, by a few Democrats, in 
filibustering to death the bill introduced by the administration 
in September, 1914, for the purchase of $40,000,000 of merchant 
ships to be used by the Government of the United States for 
the protection of onr commerce with all the nations of the world. 
The failure to buy these ships was a fatal and irretrievable 
mistake. It is a striking example of narrow partisanism. If 
we had bought in the fall of 1914, or the early days of 1915, 
$40,000,000 worth of merchant vessels, which could have been 
had at that time at the low prices of from $40 to $60 per gross 
ton, those same vessels to-day could be sold by the Government 
for at least $80,000,000. In one year these same vessels could 
have earned fifty to one nundred million dollars of net revenue, 
while at the same time carrying American products for the 


When the historian of the future studies this period, he will 
say that the failure of the United States Government in the fall 
of 1914 to buy merchant vessels for the protection of American 
commerce was one of the monumental and inexplicable blunders 
of the time, 

The necessity for the creation of an American merchant 
marine for the regulation of ocean freight rates and for the 
establishment of a shipping board is just as imperative now as 
it was then. A Democratic House has passed such a bill, carry- 
ing with it an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the construction 
and purchase by the Government of a merchant marine to be 


of the battleships or the coal which must be put in the bunkers 
of our war vessels? And yet most of them have voted against 
this essential measure. 

I believe this bill will soon pass the Senate of the United 
States and receive the approval of the President. When this 
»appens, another great constructive measure for the prosperity 
and prestige of our great country, second only in importance to 
that of the Federal reserve act itself, will have been secured 
for the American people. The Stars and Stripes will again be 


them in case of war except through an efficient auxiliary mer- 
chant marine. 
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The flag of our country, whether we wish it or not, has a 
meaning beyond our own territorial limits. By the decree of 
God, and by destiny, we have been thrust into a position of 
power, carrying with it world-wide responsibilities and forcing 
upon us, in all probability, a measure at least of world-wide 
dominance. That flag must never stand for a failure to meet 
any domestic or world-wide responsibility; that flag must for- 
ever continue to represent the true spirit and courage and genius 
and ideals of the American people, and above all it must stand 
for truth and justice and fair dealing with all the world. It 
must stand for peace—peace which reflects the Heaven-given 
light of truth and justice; a peace we shall never be willing to 
disturb except in a cause whose shield is truth and honor— 
emblazoned by a light of such radiance and purity that every 
American citizen will be eager for the glorious privilege of 
shedding his blood in defense of it. 


Speech of Hon. Ollie M. James, of Kentucky, Before the 
Democratie State Convention, Held at Lexington, Ky., 
May 24, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR B. ROUSE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Senator 
Orn M. James, of Kentucky, delivered at Democratic State 
convention held at Lexington, Ky., May 24, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECIE OF SENATOR OLLIE M. JAMES, OF KENTUCKY, DELIVERED AT 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, HELD AT LEXINGTON, KY., MAY 24, 
1916. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I rejoice to mect with 
my Democratic brethren of Kentucky assembled here, not in fac- 
tion but in unity, not in discord but in harmony, pointing with 
pride to the glorious achievements of our party both in the Nation 
and the State. [Applause.] We are all proud of the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Stanley; it has been clean, honest, and economi- 
cal. He has in the short space of a few months written into law 
every promise made by the Democratic Party in our last plat- 
form—justly proud of all our Democratic administrations of 
the past. Candor and justice requires me to say this adminis- 
tration has been the most progressive and economical of all of 
its predecessors. It is no very easy task to write such far- 
reaching reforms as a workmen’s compensation law, a corrupt- 
practice act, a bill to improve our school system and to prevent 
unnecessary waste and expense in the purchase of textbooks, 
and write an antipass law; for these reforms are far-reaching 
and important, and the very presentation of them summons the 
activities of the very great hostility of privilege itself. When 
you seek to uproot greed and privilege you have a real job in 
front of you—all these reforms render a real service to the 
people of our State. The least of these is not the antipass law, 
There is nothing in our governmental life that so quickly 
chloroforms an active and alert conscience as a railroad pass; 
the legislator, the Judge, the juror, the sheriff, and the citizen 
too quickly become unconscious of the public welfare under its 
sleep-producing fumes. I am reminded of a story Mr. Bryan 
tells of the fellow who went into a show on a pass, and it was 
so bum that all the audience cat-called, hissed, and jeered. 
The pass-holding guest sat quiet, seemingly enjoying the per- 
formance, Several observed him, and they said, “ What do you 
think of that fellow? He surely never saw a show before.” 
One of them ventured to say to him, “ My friend, I don’t mean 
to be offensive, but did you ever see a show before?” He said, 
“ Certainly ; why do you ask me?” He said, “ Well, you seem to 
enjoy this rotten show, and we all wondered how it could be 
possible.” He replied, “ Well, you see, I am in here on a pass; 
I am going to wait until the next act, and if it is no better than 
the first one I am going out and buy me a ticket and come back 
and raise hell.” [Laughter and applause.] During three years 
of its national control Democracy has enacted into law more 
progressive remedial legislation than the Nation has ever had 
written upon its statute books since its birth. In former 
national contests, in the last two decades, our party came as a 
prophet. We could only point out wrongs and promise remedies ; 
but to-day we come with deeds, not words; with performance, 
not promise. Our deeds in the Nation have been greater than 
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our words upon the hustings; our performance as the law- 
maker greater than our promise as the campaigner. [Ap- 
plause.] In other words, the Democratic Party has kept its 
word with the American people. We have made good. We 
have by our conduct of the affairs of this Nation deserved the 
renewed confidence of its people by proving worthy of the con- 
fidence once bestowed. [Applause.] 

The Democratic Party rejoices that under this administration 
for the first time since the Civil War it was enabled to amend 
the Constitution of the United States in the interest of good 
government and the masses of the people. We freed the Senate 
from the control of the great interests by making it elective by 
the people at the polls. We wrote into the Constitution itself 
an amendment, susceptible of no dispute, that wealth should 
bear its proper burden of the taxation necessary to run the 
Government efficiently, economically, and honestly. 


THE LOBBY. 


President Wilson drove invisible government out of Washing- 
ton, and uncovered the mightiest lobby that ever ramified a 
republic or had its rendezvous in its capital- He drove the 
lobbyist out; he turned the American people in. [Applause.] 

THE TARIFF. 


The Democratie Party undertook to enact a new tariff law in 
keeping with the historic principles of the Democratic Party 
and justice to all the people. The Democratic Party believes 
that the right of taxation can only exist for the purpose of rais- 
ing sufficient revenue to run the Government. Taxation never 
did justly exist and never will in a free government for the 
purpose of enriching one class at the expense of all the rest of 
the people. We undertook the reformation of the tariff with 
open minds and clean hands, unowned, unpledged to any interest 
except that of the public welfare, and we are proud of our 
achievement in writing into law the present Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff bill. Not a schedule in it fosters a monopoly, not 
a rate in it protects a trust. [Applause.] We made as nearly 
free of taxation as possible the necessities of life, and we 
sought to obtain as much revenue as they would bear from the 
luxuries of life. One of the greatest features of this law is the 
income tax, which raises from the fortunes of the rich, the pros- 
perous, the well-to-do people of the Nation $120,000,000 per an- 
num, and lifts this burden off the tables and backs of the poor. 
{Applause.] To my mind, no law is more just than that of an 
income tax. Those that prosper under the Government ought 
to be willing to pay taxes to perpetuate it. It is a tax that 
forecloses no mortgages, forces no sales. It is collected only 
where riches abound and prosperity smiles. [Applause.] 

Would the Republican Party dare to suggest the repeal of 
this part of the tariff law? Will they be specific in their ob- 
jections to this legislation? What schedule would they repeal? 
What rate would they increase? Would they substitute the 
Dingley rate or the Payne-Aldrich rate? If they were given 
control again, would they reenact the tariff law that the Demo- 
cratic Party repealed, a Hill that was repudiated by the Repub- 
lican Party itself at the polls? Who is it, anyhow, that desires 
really the repeal of the present law, made by honest men for 
an honest purpose, that of raising revenue sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the Government, and substitute in its stead the 
lobby-made, monopoly-breeding, trust-creating, millionaire-pro- 
ducing Payne-Aldrich bill? [Applause.] Our Republican 
friends told us when we enacted this bill into law that it would 
close the factories, fill the streets with idle men, produce a 
panic, create soup houses, and distress would reign everywhere ; 
but we rejoice to-day to point to an unexampled prosperity in 
the Nation, with labor more generally employed, at higher rates, 
shorter hours, and better conditions than ever before. [Ap- 
plause.] Our Republican friends tell us that after the war is 
over that poor, stricken, prostrate, torn, bleeding Europe will 
take our home market here from us; that this young, virile 
Republic, with 100,000,000 freemen, that has gone out to take 
the former markets of the world, must tremble in great fear 
lest these war-torn countries, with millions of their men—the 
flower and strength of their manhood—buried in the trenches, 
with their factories destroyed, their country laid waste, their 
charred and blood-soaked land filled with widows and orphans 
and crippled men, and upon them the heaviest debt of all ages, 
will come here to this happy land, uncursed by war's ravages or 
its burden of debt, and take our home market from us. No, 
gentlemen; I have no such fear; America is going to take the 
markets of the world; we are going to meet our competitors in 
the other markets of the earth and take them, and this great 
people here fears no competitor at home that we are willing to 
meet away from home.. With the freight rate and cost of trans- 
portation in our favor here, we certainly have nothing to fear 
when we are meeting them where the freight rate and trans- 
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tion and many times adverse tariffs are in their favor. 
ut we shall cut from them the last hope of having even a 
false issue, for we shall pass a bill creating a tariff board to 
gather the facts created by the new war conditions or the con- 
ditions that may exist after peace is declared, and upon these 
official facts, obtained by men not interested in enriching them- 
selves by taxing others, and with this gathered information 
be ready to meet every new condition which may arise. 
FEDERAL RESERVE LAW. 


Would our Republican opponents repeal the present Federal 
reserve law that emancipated the credit of a Nation; that made 
the credit of the country to run in life-giving currents through 
the avenues of business? Under the old system a few men 
could create a panic, as the whole Nation witnessed in 1907, 
when all the world was at peace and enjoying unusual pros- 
perity. A small group of men upon Manhattan Island pre- 
cipitated overnight one of the greatest panics in the history of 
the Nation. It toppled values, wrecked fortunes, destroyed 
holdings, turned out of employment thousands of men, and 
locked the door of every bank in the country against the de- 
positor who called for his own money. The Republican Party— 
in control for 40 years of our national life—either did not 
have the ability or the courage or the desire to remedy this 
brutal system that lodged the money of a Nation in the control 
of this heartless group of men. The Democratic Party took 
control of the Nation and, under the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson, met this great problem. We took the money control out 
of the hands of this oligarchy in New York; we lodged its 
control in the hands of the Government and created the Federal 
reserve banks of the country. We rested the finances of the 
great people of this Nation upon what they own, and not upon 
what they owe. [Applause.] The output of the factory, the 
product of the farm, the ore of the mine, the business achieve- 
ment of the people, was the basis of the money issued under 
this new system, and not the bonds that were resting upon the 
people. What would have been the result if the old Republican 
system had been in effect when the world’s war broke upon us? 
The stock exchanges in every city in the world were closed. 
Europe poured its vast holdings in plethargic streams upon 
our shores, The cry that went up from all the nations of the 
Old World was, “ We want gold.” Who thinks that the Re- 
publican system of finance under the guidance of these patriotic 
guardians would have been able to withstand this mighty 
cataclysm in the peace and credit of the world? But what was 
the result? Not a bank closed its doors; not a laborer was 
thrown out of employment; not a business was forced into 
bankruptcy, but there stood strong, serving the masses of man- 
kind, this great legislative achievement of the Democratic 
Party. [Applause.] Panics no longer are possible. The truth 
of it is, they have only come, during the history of this Nation, 
when the Republican Party either was in control of its affairs 
or the laws that it had enacted were upon our 
statute books. 

The panic of 1873 is familiar to the older of our citizens. The 
Republican Party was in control. The panic of 1893 came while 
the laws written by the Republican Party were unrepealed upon 
the statute books, and the plates for the issuance of bonds had 
been prepared by the outgoing Harrison administration. And 
so we are quite familiar with the panie of 1907; but as the mas- 
ter achievement of Woodrow Wilson, to my mind, next to keep- 
ing 100,000,000 people at peace with the world, the historian will 
record the Federal reserve law that created a democracy of 
credit In a Republic of freemen and established a currency 
system controlled by the Government that is quickly responsive 
to the business needs of the country. Would our Republican 
friends suggest a repeal of this law? I imagine not, though we 
enacted it over their Intense and bitter opposition. Senator 
Elihu Root himself stood upon the floor of the Senate and with 
all the eloquence and logic of which he is a master declared 
in solemn tones that if we did enact it into law that in 30 days 
the mightiest panic that ever broke upon a nation would be 
with us. He said it was but a recrudescence of greenbackism 
and the old free-silver craze. He declared that the national 
bunks. 8,000 strong, would not go into it. We discarded this 
advice. We weathered these evil forebodings, and in the interest 
of mankind we wrote the law. [Applause.} No Republican 
convention from that day to this, no Republican orator upon the 
hustings with any degree of responsibility, has suggested a word 
of criticism or uttered a line of condemnation of this law. 
[Applause.] 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


No President during the life of this Republic has ever had to 
Weal with so many delicate and dangerous problems as those 


which have confronted President Wilson during the last two 
years of his incumbency in office. With more than half of the 
world in arms in Europe, with Mexico in revolution at our- 
border, these difficult and complicated international problems“ 
have confronted him almost daily, and he has handled them as 
becomes a patriot and a statesman. When the Lusitania was 
sunken, the militant voice of Theodore Roosevelt cried out for 
war, and if he had been President of the United States at that 
time, to-day 500,000 brave American sons would be contending 
around the fort of Verdun in this mighty maelstrom of blood— 
thousands would have been buried in the ditches. Our Presi- 
dent, patient, patriotic, farsighted, the real statesman, handled 
this question with the greatest ability, and wrung from the most 
militant spirit that ever stood upon a battle field an acknowl- 
edgment of our contention, an agreement to his demand, which 
meant the freedom of the seas to neutral life, the protection of 
Americans everywhere. -[Applause.] 

Some gentlemen in Congress undertook to take out of the 
President’s hands the right of handling our foreign situation. 
Congress met that quickly, decisively, and said that they stood, 
as every American should stand, back of the President of the 
United States. [Applause.} When the President sent his ulti- 
matum to Germany, he was criticized by two elements—one 
that he was seeking to force the country into war, and the other 
was that he was too cowardly to engage in the conflict. There 
are happily two kinds of courage, the courage of the man who 
is willing to undertake the danger himself, and the courage of 
the man that sends others to the conflict. The courage of the 
man who wishes himself to enter the conflict may be rash, for 
he alone is to suffer, but the courage to take a nation into 
war, where millions of lives may be sacrificed is another kind 
of courage—it is a courage that must move slowly, act coolly, and 
strike no blow as long as diplomacy may be employed, honor of 
the country upheld, the flag respected, and lives of Americans 
protected. Woodrow Wilson has both kinds of courage—the 
courage of conflict and the courage to act coolly and sensibly 
when he is dealing with the lives of others—the fate of a Na- 
tion. It was no time for divided counsel. The interference of 
Congress would have created chaos in this country, contempt 
for our honor and our country abroad, and would have de- 
stroyed the power of America to either maintain its honor or 
protect the rights of the neutrals of the world. [Applause.] 


PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS. 
tative in Congress I voted 


peace of the world was at hand. I attended the great peace 
conference held in London in 1906, and saw there assembled 


truth, and that is that the millenium of 
and we have to regretfully admit is far 
I read an old fable once that told of a 


1,” and 

to ?” and she said, “ Burn 

was asked why she was going to destroy 
the wicked and the home of the righteous, and she an- 


swered, “ So that mankind will do right without the hope of re- 
ward or the fear of punishment.” But unhappily the spark of 
Divine love does not yet flame in every heart, nor does it rule all 


earth. Self-defense and preparation for it 
as ever before. We must not mistake dishonor 


Without these, all is slavery besides. Woodrew Wilson and the 
Democratice Party advocate an Army big enough and a Navy 
large enough to make tyrants think the second time before they 
strike a blow. Democracy wants an Army and a Navy in keep- 


vasion, is the purpose of Woodrow Wilson. I want a 
1 


in a single American city. [Applause.] I want an Army strong 
enough to make it impossible for a tyrant's foot to press Amer- 
ican soil, We do not want a foot of anybody else's soil, and 
by the eternal Gods they shall not take a foot of ours. [Ap- 
plause.} I do not fear militarism, It has never menaced a free 
people. In this land of freemen the right to declare war rests 
with the people themselves. Those who must fight its battles, 
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speaking through their duly accredited Representatives in Con- 
gress—the House and the Senate—can alone declare war, and 
as the people can declare war so they can proclaim peace. 


AMERICANISM. 


We are all Americans, no matter whence we come. We love 
our country because it makes us free. Our waving blue grass, 
our fertile plains, our majestic mountains, our winding rivers, 
our beautiful landscape can only be enjoyed in their real and 
matchless beauty through the cyes of a free man. More beauti- 
ful than the beauty and splendor of the land is the glory of 
our Government. The humblest may become the greatest, the 
weakest may become the strongest, the poorest may become the 
richest; here no taint of blood, no law of royalty. [Applause.] 
This freedom is as much the right of the one who comes here 
as the one who is born here. We are glad of it, and happy to 
offer this opportunity and this happiness to all. We only ask 
in return loyalty, valor, and love; loyalty to the flag, valor in 
its defense, and love of our free institutions. We do not care 
what songs of the old homeland you may sing, or what mem- 
ories of the country from which you came you may cherish. 
All we ask is that the song you shall hold dearest to your heart 
is The Star-Spangled Banner. [Applause.} And the memories 
you shall cherish most and best are those of America that makes 
you free. [Applause.] I care nothing for the hyphen. I do not 
care what you put in front of the hyphen, just so you have 
after it real Americanism. There are some who seek to destroy 
this Nation whose freedom and blessings they enjoy. They call 
themselves anarchists. If I had my way, I would not allow a 
single man or association of men to bear aloft upon the streets 
and highways of this Nation a flag or emblem that either ques- 
tioned the integrity or authority of the Stars and Stripes of 
the Republic. [Applause.] 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOODROW WILSON. 


The Democratie Party is proud of the achievements of Wood- 
row Wilson. He has brought prosperity and plenty to 100,000,- 
000 Americans. He has given work to every willing hand in the 
Republic. Every toiler has the full dinner pail—full to over- 
flowing. 

He has by legislation taken labor-out of the brutal category 
of inanimate things and treated the toilers as men with hearts 
that beat and lips that pray [applause], and they are no longer 
subjected to oppressive injunctions or Federal court manipula- 
tions; he has dignified the associated toilers of the field and 
the factory, men seeking by organization and association to 
brighten and make delightful the lives of the wealth producers 
and creators of the Nation; he has drawn happily the human 
distinction between men associated together to feed hungry 
mouths and men associated together to starve hungry mouths 
{applause]; he has freed the industries of the Republic [ap- 
plause] ; he has liberated the business of the Nation [applause] ; 
he has provided a Federal Trade Commission whose duty it is 
to destroy favoritism, weed out unfair advantage, and give 
to industry everywhere an equal opportunity; he has given 
to individualism high hope and new life; he drove from the 
Treasury of the Nation a ship monopoly that was enjoying 
subsidies on the canal tolls of millions of dollars a year, and 
at the same time proclaimed to the world that a treaty made 
with America was more than a scrap of paper, but was, in- 
deed, a bond of honor that should be faithfully kept [applause] ; 
he has struggled amid the world’s war with the great nations 
of the earth for the freedom of the seas and the rights of 
Americans and of neutrals everywhere; he has stood for the 
law of neutrality which was written before the war commenced 
and which was just and humane. [Applause.] With critics all 
about him, with patience and strength and great foresight, he 
has kept a nation at peace—peace with honor. He has driven 
from the control of the finances of the people of this Nation an 
oligarchy of wealth and substituted in its stead a just govern- 
ment interested-only in supplying the legitimate business needs 
of the country with sufficient currency to meet its demands 
and requirements. It ought not to be necessary to nominate 
him in partisan convention. Patriotism in this world’s crisis 
should rise above politics, and all parties should rejoice at an 
opportunty to acclaim him by unanimity the wholehearted and 
happy choice of a Republic of peaceful freemen [applause]; 
and as we can not afford to swap horses in the middle of a 
stream, who would say that we could afford to swap horses 
in the middle of a bloody stream? So we ean not afford to 
change leadership during the great eataclysm that shakes the 
nations of the carth, for to Woodrow Wilson, more than any 
other citizen in all the world, the Christian people wherever 
the rain falls or the sun shines, this world around look anxi- 
ously, hopefully, and prayerfully that he will bring peace to 
the struggling armies of Europe. Who is it now that would 


dare undertake to discredit this master diplomat, this majestic 
leader, this great American, for by that you may palsy the 
hand that may write the peace treaty of the world. [Great 
applause. J k 

President Wilson's greatest hope is to return to anxious 
families brave soldiers, to stop the awful toll of death, to give 
again to stricken lands a chance to prosper with happy homes 
and serene, hopeful, and proud of a world returned to the ways 
of peace, amid the applause of the peoples of all the nations of 
the earth, he would stand the undisputed, first, best-loved 
citizen of the world; but dearer yet to him than this earthly 
applause would be the sweeter approval of divine lips which 
said, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” [Applause.] 


An Address by Hon. David A. Hollingsworth Delivered at 
Canton, Ohio, on Memorial Day, to the MeKinley Post, 
Grand Army of the Republie. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 8 D BESS. 


OF OHIO, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me ta 
extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I include an address deliv- 
ered at Canton, Ohio. on Memorial Day, to the McKinley Post, 
by my colleague, Representative DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

The address is as follows: 

Comrades of William McKinley Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, and patriotic citizens of Canton and vicinity, I 
am both proud and pleased to be with you on this memorial 
occasion., Proud because of the wide fame and distinction of 
the city in which we are met to do honor to the soldier dead 
of the Republic—those who came not back with us from the 
gory fields of honor as well as those who have since been called 
to join their comrades on the other shore. Proud also of the 
unique position to-day of your big, growing city, the only one 
in all the land in which its citizens, native and foreign born, 
including societies and orders where few of them speak the 
English language, have all voluntarily agreed to turn out and 
march in our memorial parade under but one flag—the Stars 
and Stripes. Old Glory is to-day the only banner or flag to 
be seen anywhere in Canton. 

Pleasant memories also linger with me of a former visit just 
20 years ago to your beautiful and interesting city, when as 
spokesman for a large delegation of woolgrowers from Har- 
rison and adjoining counties I came with them to bid Godspeed 
to our late comrade, William McKinley, then Canton's great 
citizen and a candidate for the Presidency. I shall never forget 
his cordial front-porch greeting in response to my introduction 
of these sturdy men of the soil, especially his anxiety and tender 
solicitude for the welfare of all his fellow citizens and for the 
honor and glory of the Republic. ; 

A patriot, gentleness and courage marked every feature; a 
civic statesman, his future renown and leadership were clearly 
foreshadowed, and his very presence seemed an inspiration as 
well as un omen of the great historie figure he was soon to 
become. 

To-day, almost within the shadow of the monument which 
marks his last resting place, in the church where he worshipped, 
we do well to meet and recall his memory together with the 
memory of every one of that vast host of freemen who in the 
hour of the Nation's deadliest peril left their homes, their fields, 
and their workshops to defend national honor and the integrity 
of the American Republic. 

In honoring them we honor ourselves; in placing upon their 
graves to-day the fresh fragrant flowers of spring we but add 
to the vernal beauty of our own lives. 

This is the one day of all the year sacred to patriotic memo» 
ries. It is set apart in honor of those whose lives were sacri: 
ficed upon the altar of God and country, those who went down 
to death that our country and its flag might live and that 
“ government of the people, by the people, and for the people” 
might not perish from the earth. 

Doubts and misgivings as to the future may arise. Many 
things for which they fought seem to be forgotten; the distinc- 
tions between those who wore the blue and those who wore 
the gray may fade, have faded in fact, but the memorial exer- 
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cises of to-day as witnessed all over our broad land remain the 
same as when instituted just after the war and attest the fact 
that the great loyal heart of the country is still as steady and 
true in its appreciation of the valor and sacrifices of the Union 
Armies of 1861-1865 as it was fifty-odd years ago when the 
white flag of Lee's army went up at Appomattox and anthems 
of rejoicing and praise to the victors arose in every hamlet and 
village of the Northland. 

There is no mistaking the intense patriotic sentiment of the 
people. The immortal truths of liberty and justice, vindicated 
by the War for the Union, are the sacred heritage of freemen 
and are as fixed and eternal as the ages; registered in heaven, 
they are beyond the reach of man’s undoing. ey do not 
belong exclusively to the few modern enthusiasts who seem to 
think it a mistake that the world was formed before their 
coming. 

God himself has certainly had the American Continent in 
His keeping for some wise purpose. The same cloud by day 
and pillar of fire by night that led the Israelites out of bondage 
seem to have guided our Pilgrim Fathers to Plymouth Rock, 
blazed the way as the patriots marched to Lexington and Con- 
cord, was seen by Washington at Yorktown, by Jackson at 
New Orleans, by Scott and Taylor in Mexico, by Grant-at Ap- 
pomattox, by Dewey at Manila, and, let us hope, may in the 
present crisis guide the hand and steady the purpose of the 
Nation’s Chief Executive in any reasonable efforts he may make 
to preserve the peace and integrity of the Republic. God reigns 
and rules in the affairs of men and, as in the past, the Ameri- 
can people seem to be the chosen instruments of His power in 
the evangelization and uplift of the world. An unseen hand so 
far seems to have guided our destiny. 

This is not the time or the place to discuss or criticize so- 
called “preparedness,” the question now uppermost in many 
sincere minds, and, also, it is believed, in the minds of a few 
who seek only selfish political advantage. Justice and truth 
move slowly. It required the firing on Fort Sumter in 1861 to 
thoroughly arouse the loyal North, and Spanish inhumanity and 
insult in Cuba, notwithstanding American restiveness, continued 
until the blowing up of the Maine. Patience and forbearance 
are virtues of the strong, not the weak. High officials of the 
Government differ in discussing methods of national defense, 
scientists differ, educated military and naval experts differ, 
and the people themselves differ as to the possibilities of war. 
Only a few alarmists assume to know it all, but. in deference 
to them, it is perhaps wise, in the present possible crisis be- 
tween war and peace, to remember the sagelike wisdom of a 
famous revolutionary leader who ordered his men to “trust 
in God, but keep your powder dry.” 

The Civil War, the survivors of which on both sides are still 
the idols of their respective sections, was a contest of giants. 
Anglo-Saxon contended with Anglo-Saxon of equal bravery and 
courage for the triumph of ideas, but to-day such military 
giants as Grant and Lee, and the patient Godlike wisdom of 
Lincoln and our own McKinley seem to be in the discard, and 
instead we have book scientists and politicians, would-be mili- 
tary leaders, imitators, and plagarists of the hero of San 
Juan, but without either his superb courage or his striking per- 
sonality; stay-at-home critics, gravely discussing first and sec- 
ond battle lines in imaginary warfare, strategy of a kind too 
profound for ordinary minds, and, with ill-considered judg- 
ment, forgetting the simplicity of our national character, de- 
manding of Congress to hastily organize big standing armies 
and big navies in times of peace, rivaling as proposed in high 
quarters the combined military and naval establishments of 
the world, and so on with miltaristic reasoning until doubt and 
uncertainty have bred confusion in the minds of patriotic lov- 
ers of their country who are anxious only to do their duty 
as good citizens. à 

Such men if given leadership would be dangerous. As citi- 
zens their excited imagination and violent denunciation of those 
who do not agree with them only cause innocent speculation as 
to possible mental conditions. 

And for what? The mere possibility that this Nation may 
some time in the future be unexpectedly attacked and have to 
defend itself without time for that complete red-tape prepara- 
tion which they call“ preparedness.” 

I may be too intensely American, but to my mind a nation of 
one hundred millions of intelligent freemen, with ample re- 
sources, can never be said to be unprepared to defend its honor. 
The thought of it is repulsive to freemen. It is a monstrous 
slander to call such a people spineless or helpless, as has been 
done by the overzealous. 

The successful results of every war of the Republic challenge 
such fears. They are groundless, unless the sons of the men 
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of the sixties, of both armies, have sadly degenerated in moral 
fiber and courage. : 

There are two sides to all questions. Imagine, if you can, 
what would have been the result if the Nation had been “ pre- 
pared ” in the modern sense of the term at the opening of the 
Civil War, and all the arms and ammunition of the Govern- 
ment had been quietly transferred by an unfriendly Secretary 
of War to southern arsenals of his own selection. Clearly 
Lincoln's inauguration would have been a sectional affair and 
the splendid American history of half a century could never 
have been written. 

But, my comrades, let us turn to other thoughts, thoughts 
more in harmony with the tender memories we hold sacred 
of the boys in blue who no longer answer to our annual roll 
calls. The real soldiers of the Civil War, of both armies, were 
satisfied with the results, and always have been willing to abide 
by the pact of peace made by Grant and Lee at Appomattox. 
Tet no unhallowed suggestions or regrets disturb them or mar 
the peace between the sections. They, at least. ordinary volun- 
teer soldiery as they were, did their duty as God gave them to 
see it, in the great crisis of the sixties, and after the war, 
heroes all, they disbanded, as they should, and returned to civil 
life to enjoy in peace the blessings of a reunited country. The 
militaristic seed of discord had not yet taken root in the free 
soil of America. 


Long may the example of such volunteer soldiers inspire in 
us pure, disinterested, unselfish patriotism and love of Ameri- 
can ideals. It is the only kind of “ preparedness ” which in the 
long run will count in the exigencies of nations. It has a depth 
and meaning and sincerity not always appreciated except by 
those who have drunk from the same canteen and felt the 
steel of actual fighting. 

The battles of life, however, are not ended for the surviving 
soldiers of the Civil War. In reality they face to-day more 
dangerous conditions from age and natural causes than in the 
most critical hours of their army life, when youth and health 
and hope were with them. Death as suddenly as from a minnie 
ball is not uncommon. They are in truth on the firing line all 
the time, unarmed and helpless against the grim reaper. Their 
“preparedness” is only of the heart. The average yearly fatality 
among them based upon the number of survivors is simply 
appalling. It rivals the deadliest moments of Pickett’s charge 
at Gettysburg or the more recent death struggles at Verdun. 
It admonishes all who had part in the heroic scenes of the 
sixties that the final inevitable end of life’s campaign draws 
near. The majority is upon the other shore and only a shallow 
river divides. 


Soldierly courage and manly character are therefore as essen- 
tial with us now as in 1861-1865. I have no patience with the 
man or woman, young or old, in or out of official life, or seeking 
to get in or out, who looks askance or otherwise slights the ex- 
soldiery of the Republic. I have no sympathy with carping 
critics who begrudge or haggle over the small pension allow- 
ances of the Government to its unfortunate defenders, their 
widows and orphans. I have no patience with a Congress in 
which “slow-up” orders seem effective in pension legislation 
and “speed-up” orders are given for big standing armies 
and big battle fleets in times of peace and which may never be 
needed. 

Old men these Civil War veterans may be, uncertain in many 
of their ways, but in feeling and sentiments of loyalty for the 
Old Flag they are the same high-stepping boys in blue of fifty-odd 
years ago. 

The right to wear the Grand Army of the Republie button is 
to them a badge of honor.. It means something; it means that 
in matters of national honor they have been tried in the crucible 
and not found wanting in either judgment or patriotic devotion 
to American ideals. 


The silent tongues of Grant and Lee were invaluable in com- 
parison with existing methods of publicity as to proposed Army 
and Navy “ preparedness” and the details and strength of the 
American forces in Mexico and on the border. Silence and sense 
are military virtues easily realized if we imagine the results 
which would likely have happened if the orders and proposed 
movements of Grant and Lee had been printed each morning 
with seare headlines in the daily newspapers. 

But, my comrades of the Grand Army, in the soldierly en- 
thusiam of occasions iike this, we must not forget our modesty ; 
we must not imagine that we own the Government merely 
because our youthful valor helped to save it from dismember- 
ment. Ex-soldiers constitute only a small fraction of the 
present citizenship of the Republic, and modasty on our part 
best bespeaks our merit, 
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Besides, honors were not all along military lines in 1861- 
1865. Men were not responsible for their environment. Some 
were too young and some were too old for military service. 

The sainted mother also who gave her only boy to her 
country was as much a heroine in that act as he was a hero 
in the hour of battle. She did not have as he had the excite- 
ment of glorious war to sustain her. Silently and alone her 
tears were shed; silently, but no less heroicly, like the prophet 
of old, she placed her young idol on the altar of God and 
country. A martyr to love and duty, she must be honored as 
long as war memories last. 

Civie heroes also as well as military heroes were needed in 
1861-1865. Civic duties detained many good citizens at home 
while others, freer to act, gladly marched to the front. It 
was not then a question as it is now of how to get a few 
volunteers to fill the ranks of the 20,000 troopers called for by 
President Wilson for his Villa chase in Mexico, but was simply 
a question of who could not, who would not, go to the front. 

Robust Americanism was in demand at home as well as in 
the Army, and no man who honored the flag was discredited 
and no invidious distinctions in matters of patriotic duty were 
attempted as now by self-seeking individuals or interests. Duty 
and conscience were the only real tests of manly character. 

The world has moved forward since then. The McKinley age, 
with its 20 years of national expansion, has not been in vain. 
American cvilization has taken on a broader significance. Its 
rich fruitage, although still in the bloom, is found in the present 
recognition and world-wide infiuence of the Republic, seen, as 
it is, to be advancing to higher and grander heights, and 
destined, as believed by the best thought of the age, if those in 
power shall succeed in keeping the ship of state in neutral 
waters during the European war to become the one great 
central figure of a future world-wide, universal federation, in 
which, under American auspices, and possibly under one flag, 
and that the starry flag of the Republic, civie righteousness 
and permanent peace shall be exalted among the nations. May 
God speed the day. 

And now, in conclusion, my comrades, a word to you and to 
myself. We shall not attend many more annual Memorial Day 
exercises. 

The evening shadows are lengthening. 

Time has set his silver gray mark upon us all, and yet we 
have duties still to perform in this world before final taps are 
sounded or we would not be here. He who takes note of the 
sparrow’s fall is not unmindful of His own children, and the 
gracious lengthening of our days must be for some wise purpose. 
Personally, I am, as I have no doubt you are, thankful for 
many, many blessings of good health and strength, I never felt 
more able to work in my life and never in any year have I done 
more actual hard work than during the one just past. Of 
course, my labors have been somewhat enhanced by being a 
Member of Congress, but I have not complained, and, as I am 
out of my district and can not be of attempting here 
to make a political speech, I do not mind telling you a secret 
that I am perfectly willing to serve another term. I have felt 
it a great honor to represent in Congress one of the big Re- 
publican counties formerly in the Canton district, long and ably 
represented by Comrade McKinley, and I have had but one re- 
gret in doing so, if it may be called such; that is, that the county 
has in it so many political good fellows—three in all I am told 
who are willing at the end of my one term; in fact, they are 
already scrambling for the honor of relieving me of anything 
that might seem like a burden in representing the people of 
Columbiana County in the Congress of the United States. I 
am in sympathy with the ambitions of all three, but really 
would be pleased if the good people of the county, slightly em- 
phasizing the adjective good, would keep them in “ prepared- 
ness” training for two years longer. Meantime, “let us have 
peace.” 

Seriously speaking, however, and begging pardon for this 
pleasantry, let us, my comrades, take renewed courage from 
the exercises of to-day and highly resolye, as we go hence, to 
mingle again with the onter world, to bravely face again to the 
front and, for the few remaining years of our active lives, do 
our whole duty as good citizens in peace as we did our duty 
as soldiers in war. Let us resolve to ever attend to the holy 
task of decoration so long as life and memory are vouchsafed 
to any of us. As the years go by, let us, as we have done on 
this Memorial Day, place above each soldier’s grave those flow- 
ers which are emblematic of virtue and nobility. Inquire not 
whether the occupant was in life a chieftain or a private sol- 
dier, whether he wore the insignia of rank or the blue blouse of 
the subaltern, for in the Republic of the dead all are equal. 
Ask not if he was of this or that political party, of this or that 


religious creed or denomination, or whether, in fact, he was of 
any creed. Remember only his good deeds, trusting if he had 
faults that the recording angel will in charity drop a forgiving 
tear upon the record and wash it out forever, 


The Military Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTE R, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I shall vote for the conference report because I believe that it 
is a step in the right direction. 

I believe that it falls far short in meeting the exigencies of 
the times, and I believe that we should have a much larger 
Army in time of peace than the bill provides, 

I think, as my colleague from California [Mr. Kaun] has 
said, that we should have at least 220,000 men for the line of 
the Army in times of peace. 

I do not mean that this Army should be increased imme- 
diately, but I believe that we should gradually build up the 
Army as necessities arise to that full minimum strength. I 
voted for the Kahn amendment to increase the Army to 250,000, 
which represents only cnc-fourth of 1 per cent of our popu- 
lation, and was very sorry to see that the House defeated this 
amendment, 

Under the provisions of this conference report an Army of 
175,000 men as an enlisted force in time of peace is provided for. 

If all of the organizations which are provided for in this 
bill are enlisted to their peace strength, we will have an Army 
of slightly over 210,000, and if these organizations will enlist 
to their full strength, we will have an Army of 232,495 enlisted 
men, exclusive of the ter Corps, the Hospital Corps, 
and the Signal Corps. 

Add the full strength of these corps to the line of the Army 
and our total number of enlisted men will be 282461. To- 
gether with the Philippine Scouts, we will have a total of 
294,461, or the largest Regular Army force that this country has 
ever had. 

A good many of the provisions regarding the National Guard 
and State militia are, in my opinion, very good. 

These provisions will no doubt place the State militia on a 
much higher plane than ever before. 

In the future the officers of the State militia will have to pass 
a set of examinations provided for by a board of officers selected 
by the Secretary of War. 

The old way of appointing these officers, either through politi- 
cal infiuence or by the members themselves, can no longer con- 
tinue under the provisions of this new bill. 

In the future, every man who receives a commission must 
pass an examination showing that he is capable of commanding 


men. 

Under the provision of this conference report, the captain and 
officers above the rank of captain are to receive full pay and 
enlisted men are to get one-fourth the pay of the Regular Army. 

These men will devote their own time and money toward train- 
ing, and I believe that it is only just that they should be recom- 
pensed by the Government for their work, 

Another good provision which refers to the National Guard 
is one which requires the organization of reserve battalions 
in every State that sends its National Guard to the front when 
the President drafts them into service, 

The reserve battalions enlisted in the States to which the re- 

spective regiments that go to the front belong will be able to 
fill up the wastage resulting from death or disease and will thus 
constantly maintain the regiments in the field at full war 
strength. 
Another provision which refers to the National Guard is that 
the officers and men will be required to pass a physical e 
amination before they can be drafted into the service of the 
United States. They must pass a physical examination when 
they are mustered out, and a record of such examination must 
be on file at the War ent, 

Under the provisions of the bill, the Army will be divided into 
tactical units. Previous to this we had no real legislation on 
our statute books regarding the organization of the Army in 
brigades, divisions, or Army corps. 
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The conference report provides that hereafter all thts shall 
be done in organizing the Army of the United States, 

Our regiments of Infantry have been increased from 30 to 65 
and our Cavalry from 15 to 25. 

Our Field Artillery is increased from 6 to 21, and we have 
practically doubled the Coast Artillery forces. 

All of these measures are, in my opinion, in the right direc- 
tion. 

Under the new bill there will be 7 medical officers to every 
1,000 enlisted men in the Army. In past wars this country has 
lost great numbers of men owing to the inadequacy of our 
medical department. 

We have also given rank and pay to dental surgeons who will 
work in harmony with the medical surgeons. The bill also pro- 
vides for a splendid veterinarian corps. 

It has also created a new grade in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps—that of aviator. If it is impossible to secure the 
requisite number of Army fliers, the Secretary of War can com- 
mission civilians as aviators in the forces of the Army. 

The Coast Artillery has been increased so that we will have a 
total of 30,000 men in this service, 

Another important feature of the bill provides as to original 
appointments in the commissioned strength of the Army that, 
excepting graduates of West Point, the commissions shall be 
for a temporary period of two years, within which time the 
commissioned officer must demonstrate his worth and ability 
as an officer. 

If in the lapse of two years it is determined that he is unfit, 
he is given a dishonorable discharge. 

One of the best features of thé new bill is section 54, which 
provides for summer training camps. These camps, which were 
5 last year, are commonly known as the Plattsburg 

ea. 

I believe that this section of the bill is so framed that it will 
enable the Secretary of War, under such terms of enlistment 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to create a Volunteer Army 
out of these men, 

The matter of vocational training for enlisted men assumes 
considerable importance in this bill. It provides that here- 
after enlistments in the Army may be made from boys 18 years 
or over without the consent of their parents. 

Anyone over 16 who wants to enlist max do so with the con- 
sent of his parents. 

Under this bill, the young man can receive vocational training 
at the hands of civilian instructors or under such instructors as 
the Secretary of War may deem necessary. 

I believe that this will attract a great many young men who 
will be glad to combine the military training with vocational 
training. I believe that this will have a great effect in increas- 
ing the number of enlistments for the Regular Army. 

The enlisted reserve corps, in addition to the Regular Army 
reserve, is a very important feature of this legislation. The 
men who are telegraph and telephone linemen, chauffeurs, rail- 
road truinmen, and those working in factories where flying ma- 
chines are being constructed, in ammunition factories, auto- 
mobile factories, hospitals, or drug stores, or the many different 
industries where men become skilled in duties that will be of 
inestimable service to their country in time of national danger, 
will be enrolled under this bill as auxiliary forces. They are 
to be called out, if the President deems advisable, for 15 days’ 
training at any time in 10 years, and while there will receive 
pay and allowances given to men in the Regular Army. 

It is the purpose to drill these men so that if we ever get 
into a war we will have men in the Engineer, the Quarter- 
master, and the Signal Corps, and in the Medical and Ordnance 
Departments, that will enable this Government to perform its 
work in these various corps and departments as we never at any 
time in our history have been able to do. These men will be 
encouraged in every way, under this bill, to become a part of the 
auxiliary forces of the United States to be called out in case of 
national emergency. 

The men of the Spanish-American War who served in the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, or Cuba are entitled to come back 
to the colors when they are needed. 

The Dill proyides for the purchase by the Government of 
military supplies of every character in time of war. 

The bill provides for a census of all privately owned plants 
in the United States equipped to manufacture arms and am- 
munition or the component parts thereof. To insure a prompt 
mobilization of these various industries n nonpartisan board on 
mobilization of industries essential for military preparedness is 
provided for. There is also a provision for the investigation by 
two civilians and three Army officers as to the Government's 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, and equipment. The War 
Department for the past four years has been manufacturing 


practically all of the arms, ammunition, and equipment which it 
requires, and yet thousands of men and women throughout the 
Union have been led to believe that the department purchases all 
its powder and ammunition from private concerns. These pri- 
vate concerns are charged with being responsible for the de- 
mand for preparedness in the United States. In view of the fact 
that they have not been selling their products to the War De- 
partment, I do not see what authority those who ure opposed to 
preparedness can have for their assertions that the ammunition 
manufacturers are responsible for the demand for a larger mili- 
tary force. 

The bill provides for the protection of the uniform of officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. Exception is made, however, in favor of the organization 
known as the Boy Scouts of America, the Naval Militia, or such 
other organizations as the Secretary of War may designate for 
wearing their prescribed uniforms. This will enable such or- 
ganizations as have been in existence in many of the States and 
whose uniforms are very similar to the uniforms worn by some 
units of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps to preserve their uni- 
forms through the permission of the Secretary of War. 

The bill also provides for the procurement of gauges, dies, 
jigs, tools, fixtures, and other special aids and appliances, in- 
cluding specifications and detailed drawings, as may be neces- 
sary for the immediate manufacture by the Government or pri- 
vate concerns of arms, ammunition, and equipment for our mili- 
tary forces. That provision I consider to be a great step in the 
path of military preparedness, 

I am wholly against the provision of the bill which provides 
for a nitrate plant and an expenditure of $20,000,000. 

I understand from the best of authority that there are a great 
many methods now used for the manufacture of nitrogen which 
are cheaper than water. 

Germany to-day is turning out nitrogen and high explosives 
without the use of an ounce of water. 

I believe that the proposal to establish this nitrate and fer- 
tilizer plant is an affront to the intelligence of the people of this 
country. I believe that this expenditure is a misuse of the funds 
of this country. 

I believe that these are perilous times and the conditions at 
home and abroad are of such an unsettled character that we 
should be awake and alert. 

I believe that a large reserve foree could be created by the 
proper military training, under Federal supervision, of our 
young boys. I believe we should encourage movements such as 
the Boy Scouts and similar organizations. 

High-school cadets should be encouraged, and I believe with 
correct training that a wonderful reserve force could be brought 
into existence. 


Speech of Rear Admiral William S. Benson, United States 
Navy, Chief of Naval Operations, in Response to the Toast, 
“The Navy,“ at a Dinner to the Alumni Given by the 
Naval Academy Graduates’ Association on Thursday Eren- 
ing, June 1, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Rear 
Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, at the alumni ban- 
quet of the Naval Academy, and which contains much informa- 
— — of value in connection with the provisions of the pending 

ill. 

The speech is as follows : 

“Mr. Toastmaster, fellow graduates, and guests, in calling 
upon me to answer to the toast, ‘The Navy,’ the object of the 
graduates’ association is, I take it, to satisfy, perhaps, the ex- 
pectation of the service that I give an account of my steward- 
ship as Chief of Naval Operations. 

“I may preface my remarks by saying that, as time has gone 
on and the work of the office has developed, more distinctly out- 
lining some of the vast problems involved, I have become more 
and more fully convinced that those who conceived the idea of 
creating by law a chief of naval operations have, in the estab- 
lishment of this office, “builded better than they knew.” In 
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speaking on this subject, I do so without ‘any intention of mak- 
ing odious comparisons and without any desire to attempt to 
enlarge upon the importance of the work or to magnify what has 
been already accomplished ; and, yet, in order to be quite sincere 
and candid, I must say that upon taking up this work a little 
over one year ago I started practically from the ground. There 
were then certain elements of routine being carried out which 
might in a way be called the fragments of organization, but cer- 
tainly nothing more. There were no data from which the chief 
of the office could obtain information at short notice, Only a 
few hours after assuming office it was necessary that a vessel 
of a certain class be sent from Hampton Roads to New York, 
and it took hours to find out just what vessels were available 
in that vicinity, and particularly what ones were suitable for 
the duty to be performed. ‘There were no definite data at hand 
relating to matérie! or personnel. In order to find out about 
matériel it was necessary to send to some other office and get 
information piecemeal. Information as to personnel, and as to 
the relation between personnel and matériel, could only be 
obtained by consulting the several bureaus’ files. In fact, no 
information except what was given in certain regular publica- 
tions was available to show the relative strength of the various 
nations of the world. ‘So it was necessary literally to begin 
at the bottom. It is true there were some efforts at organiza- 
tion which had been carried forward nearly to completion, A 
board for the organization of the radio service had made its 
report and recommended an ‘organization for adoption, but this 
report had not been approved and the older unformed system 
in the radio service was still in vogue. Messages for radio trans- 
mission were sent ont by telephone to Arlington, if received dur- 
ing ordinary office hours, and were given attention by the 
Arlington operators at their convenience. Messages received 
at night from Arlington or elsewhere had to await the opening 
of the office the next morning ‘before being decoded and de- 
livered. 


“Such facts as these serve to Indicate the conditions formerly 
existing, and are recounted simply that the service may know 
what has been done since the establishment of this office and 
what is being done now, and I want especially ‘to emphasize 
them in order that the service may have a true estimate of the 
situation and not be led astray or unduly infiuenced by what 
seems to have been a persistent effort during the past year or 
so on the part of certain persons and in certain elements of 
the press to try to create the impression not only in the minds 
of the public but even in the minds of naval officers themselves 
that nothing has been done in the department to improve con- 
ditions. And let me state here that the conditions which I ‘have 
found to exist could not in any degree be laid at the door of the 
Secretary. He has at all times shown the most earnest interest 
and the most cordial sympathy in al tlie various features recom- 
mended for the development of this office, and he has given par- 


ticular attention to every measure tending to increase its 


‘efficiency and the efficiency of the service in general. 


“The report of the board on the organization of communica- 
tions, which I have already mentioned, has since been approved 
and is now in operation, and I do not hesitate to express the 
firm belief that it is the most thorough and efficient organiza- 
tion of its kind to be found either in the service or out of it. 
The office space occupied by the Chief of Naval Operations 
and his staff has been expanded from its formerly overcrowded 
condition to include nine rooms. These rooms have been cleaned, 
renovated, and equipped, and they nre now kept in n condition 
that leaves little more to be desired. One of these rooms has 
been fitted up especially to meet the needs of the communication 
service. A soundproof compartment has been constructed, in 
which the radio operators are on constant watch day and night, 
and a space adjoining this compartment has been fitted for the 
telegraph and telephone operators. A commissioned officer day 
and night keeps watch to code and decode and to receive and 
send messages of every character without delay. 


“The subject of extending communications throughout the 
world has been given careful attention and, under the diree- 
tion of Capt. Bullard, the Superintendent of the Naval Radio 
Service, phenomenal progress has been made toward ‘the estab- 
lishment of a system by which communication within our own 
country may be developed and improved and, in cooperation 
with the systems in Pan-American countries, expanded through- 
out the Western Continent. The subject of radiotelephony 
has, through the cooperation of Capt. Bullard and his men with 
the telephone companies, reached a development little short of 
marvelous. At the instance of the Superintendent of Radio, 
the various companies interested in this question agreed to 
mobilize their utilities and hold a demonstration which would 
show to what extent their systems.of communications could be 
used. Some two weeks ago, when this demonstration took 


place, I sat in my office and, within ‘the short space of time of 
less than two hours, ‘transacted business ‘by land wire and 
radio telephone with the commandant at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, the commanding officer at Yerba Buena, San Francisco, 
the commandant at the Mare Island Yard, the naval station at 
New Orleans, the aeronautic station at Pensacola, the com- 
mandant of the Charleston Navy Yard, the commanding officer 
of the New Hampshire, then at sea off the Capes of Virginia, 
the commandant of the Philadelphia Yard, the president of the 
War College at Newport, and. the commandant of the Boston 
Yard. Communication was most satisfactory and conversation 
between myself and the officers with whom I talked was taken 
down by a stenographer in my office, so that a complete record 
of all business transacted was available at once. 

“Soon after the appointment of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the duties of the aid for matériel were transferred, by 
the order of the Secretary of the Navy, to the cognizance of 
the Chief of Naval Operations and were placed immediately in 
the hands of one of his assistants. This change has served to 
provide positive means for the Chief of Naval Operations con- 
stantly to keep in touch with the material condition of the 
fleet and with the preparedness of individual vessels for active 
service. Work of the material bureaus is quickly coordinated 
under the immediate knowledge and assistance of the Office of 
Operations, 

“A plan of organization of the fleet on a large scale has been 
worked out and is now in operation. This plan is so arranged 
as to provide an organization for the entire naval force of the 
United States or for any portion of it in any part of the world. 
The various elements of the fleet have been given definite or- 
ganization and flag officers have been detailed to the command 
of each, so that it may be justly said that the fleet is, for the 
first time, completely and thoroughly organized. 

“One of the first steps taken for the improvement of the or- 
ganization of the fleet was with a view to the betterment of the 
submarine service, and to this end an officer of high rank has 
been detailed to command the submarine flotilla. 

“The subject of aviation also has been given especial atten- 
tion and every effort has been directed toward concentrating the 
development of aircraft toward a definiteservice. Aircraft have 
been placed in the same category as other craft and the various 
bureaus have been assigned specific duties bearing upon their 
construction and development and have assumed the responsi- 
bility for the work coming within the cognizance of each. 

“A thoroughly digested and well-developed plan of mobiliza- 
tion for the entire fleet in the event of war has been submitted 
to the department and approved. Each bureau and officer in the 
department has been assigned its particular duties in connec- 
tion with this plan and reports quarterly to the department giv- 
ing in detail the progress of each toward preparedness to accom- 
plish its task in mobilization. 

“The General Board has deliberated on the list of available 
merchant vessels useful for naval purposes in case of war, and 
has determined the characteristics required for the special as- 
signment of each. Guided by these requirements, the board of 
inspection and survey is now engaged in making a careful in- 
spection of these merchant ‘vessels, reporting for each the neces- 
sary alterations and equipment to fulfill the duty to which they 
have been assigned in the naval auxiliary service. Each mer- 
chunt vessel inspected is assigned to a certain yard, where, in 
the event of need, tt would be ‘altered and equipped for naval 
service and where it would be supplied and repaired. The 
necessary equipment and supplies for such wessels are being 
sent as rapidly as possible to the yard at which these ships would 
be outfitted so that in the ease of emergency or war this work 
will be accomplished in the least possible time. Records nre 
being kept at the department in such condition that complete 
data are immediately available showing just what vessels could 
be used, what alterations would be necessary, and, in preparation 
for the event, all details, even to the drawing up of contracts, 
are being perfected in advance. 

“In past years the organization of naval districts has been 
merely a nominal one. The plan for the organization of naval 
districts has within the year been taken in hand and has been 
worked out in every detail. Each naval district will be organ- 
ized according to a common scheme, and the general plan, to- 
gether with a sample organization for one district, will be fur- 
nished to each naval district for filling in all data as to number 
and class of vessels, the organization and duty of personnel, 
etc. The question of mine localities within our ports and along 
our shores has been studied, and the number of mines for each 
district and for our outlying defenses has been determined. 
Officers have been assigned to the various duties in the district 
for war service, and the distribution of vessels for the district 
defenses has been made, each vessel being assigned to its well- 
defined function in the defense, 
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“Plans have been completed for the mobilization of the 
Naval Militia, and detailed instructions have been prepared pro- 
viding that each step in the mobilization shall proceed with- 
out interruption and with the utmost expedition. In addition, 
special attention has been directed to peace-time training of the 
Naval Militia, and arrangements have been made for sending 
the naval militia to sea this summer on board nine of the older 
battleships not attached to the active fleet. Arrangements have 
also been made for a cruise with citizen volunteers for training, 
on the general principle of the Plattsburg encampments con- 
, ducted by the Army, and during four weeks, in the latter part 
of August and the first half of September, these volunteers will 
cruise at sea and will exercise during the last week with motor 
boats in conjunction with the battleships, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, working out such problems as would arise in time of 
war. 

“The organization of the ships in reserve has been given 
special attention. Not only have the complements been in- 
creased, but special attention has been paid to the ratings of 
the men on board, so that the important stations will at all 
times have a sufficient number of well-trained men properly 
to break In the additional personnel that would be required to 
fill the complements. ‘The ships are kept in material readiness, 
so that it will be necessary only to fill the complements in order 
that they may be ready to join the active fleet. A system of 
periodical inspection of every ship belonging to the Navy has 
been established, and its good results are already nt. 

„Regulations have been drawn up by a joint board for the 
proper control of the Coast Guard, which automatically comes 
under the Navy in time of war. 

“In response to the request of the department, the General 
Board has been indefatigable in making out the plans and 
selecting the locations for advanced bases, and in determining 
the location of submarine bases and working out the detailed 
plans for their development. 

“The annual period of overhaul for vessels has been dis- 
eontinued. The old system under which for 3 months—and 
often for a longer period—in every 15 vessels of the fleet lay at 
a navy yard unready in material respects and demoralized in 
personnel has been done away. ‘These demoralizing influences, 
due to stagnation at navy yards, were well known to, every 
officer, and it will be appreciated that they must have had a 
very bad effect upon the Navy. It was only natural, under the 
old system of lengthy overhauls, that spare parts would be used 
up and important work postponed that could have, and should 
have, been done at once in order to keep the ships in first-class 
condition. Such prolonged periods of mactivity at a repair 
yard during which the unavoidable disorder incident to the 
pressure of large numbers of workmen on board, and 
with the added diseomfort of climate, could not help but have 
a very serious and detrimental influence upon the ships’ person- 
ree besides immensely increasing the expense of maintaining 

fleet. 

“At the present time practically every vessel of the fleet is 
ready to perform its designed duty, except possibly the Georgia, 
which is to have new boilers installed, and the Connecticut, 
which is having extended boiler work done, one or two of the 
earlier submarines now being utilized for experimental pur- 
poses, and some of the later destroyers. 

“The equipment of my office has been greatly improved and 
added to. Data on all essential subjects have been collected 
and kept near at hand and are constantly being added to. Be- 
eause of this improvement, I was able, when called before the 
House Naval Committee during the present session, to give full 
and exact information of our own and the other principal navies 
of the world, and was able to show not only in figures but 
graphically to the eye the number and type of ships of each of 
the principal navies of the world. Photographic silhouettes of 
the ships of the several navies were made and pinned upon 
sheets in groups aceording to type, so that a clear idea of the 
relative strength of the various fleets could be obtained at a 
glance. These sheets will eventually be placed upon the walls 
of one of the offices. 

“An annual program of operations of the fleet has been 
worked out and adopted, and has so far been followed without 
difficulty. There is no reason to believe that it can not be 
suecessfully followed as a standard yearly program, In my 
office there are kept data and records from which, at a moment’s 
notice, one can determine the whereabouts of every vessel of 
the service, and within a very few minutes the position of any 
merehant vessel can be located. On the walls of the office gen- 
eral charts and charts of places of special interest throughout 
the worid are kept on chart rolls in the most convenient manner 
for easy reference. In another office there is a roll on which 
are maps showing the interior subdivisions of various countries 


and giving almost every kind of desirable information connected 
with the naval service. 

“Cooperation between the various bureaus and offices of the 
department with the office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
has been most cordial and complete and the practical result has 
been all that could be desired. One day in each week the Secre- 
tary holds in his office a council composed of the chiefs of bu- 
reaus, heads of the various offices, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Chief of Naval Operations. At these meet- 
ings various questions of importance affecting the whole service 
are considered, the progress of work on ships discussed, new 
enterprises gone into, and a decision arrived at under the most 
favorable circumstances for wise action. Through these coun- 
cils all are kept informed of important work, and a hearty coop- 
eration followed by satisfactory execution of the Secretary's 
decisions is the result. In addition to this weekly council the 
Secretary of the Navy, through his own efforts, has organized a 
naval advisory council, known as the Naval Consulting Board, 
which, with his approval and sympathy, is collecting vast stores 
of information regarding the industrial resourees of the country, 
and is perfecting a plan for the utilization of these industries 
for the support and assistance of the Army and Navy for the 
defense of the country in time of need. 

“A thoughtful consideration of the work that has been accom- 
plished will show that all is being done now that could reasen- 
ably be expected from a so-called General Staff. In my opin- 
lon, the organization that exists in the department, and that is 
now in successful operation, is accomplishing in a purely Ameri- 
ean and businesslike manner all that could possibly be expected 
from the creation of a General Staff, and is, I believe, doing 
this in a much more satisfactory way. It is folly to talk of 
or to advocate clothing a Chief of Staff or a Chief of Naval Op- 
erations with authority independent of the head of the Navy. 
Such independent authority would lead only to confusion, and 
would do great harm. The fact that the bureaus, as now con- 
stituted, represent the different sections of the General Staff, 
that they have their special appropriations and are responsible 
for the proper expenditure of moneys under their control, and 
of the proper development and operation of the various parts of 
the Naval Establishment under their cognizance, gives, in my 
opinion, to the organization of the Navy Department a distinc- 
tive strength and an added efficiency not possible under a so- 
called General Staff organization. The present organization 
should be made stable and permanent, and if legislation Is neces- 
sary to muke this absolutely sure, theu there can be no doubt 
that such iegislation should be enacted, but in considering any 
legislation care should be taken that too great restriction is not 
imposed upon the freedom of action of the head of the Navy, 

“ I desire to add that all the results I have related have heen 
accomplished with the Secretaty’s assistance. No new legisla- 
tion has been necessary and all that has been required of me 
has been to present the need and desirability of changes and 
improvements in order to receive the Secretary's sympathetic 
attention, He does not blindly yield to suggestions, but gives 
them the most earnest and thoughtful consideration. As the 
Secretary has often reiterated. his only requirement is that the 
proposed change shall add to the efficiency of the Navy in order 
that both the Navy's personnel and matériel may be capable of 
rendering, and may be made to render, 100 per cent efficiency. 
This policy of 100 per cent efficient service has heen the basic 
creed of the Office of Operations, and when we shall have ful- 
fited that policy every unit of the fleet will at all times be 
ready to perform its functions, whatever the oceaslon that may 
require its service.” 
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HON. GILBERT N. 


OF IOWA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


. Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, personally, I believe that we 
should avoid war, If, after exhausting every honorable means 
to avoid it, it is forced upon us, we should, of course, be pre- 
pared. Just to what extent we are unable to say. The Euro- 
pean war has fully demonstrated that skill in the art of war is 
of the greatest importance, and deserves careful study by our 
best talent, 
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Much has been said about our Navy and the inactivity of the 
present administration in not speeding up and carrying out 
the program authorized by Congress. The committee’s report 
gives a long list of battleships, destroyers, fuel, and other 
ships authorized, which have not been completed. According 
to the report, work has not even been begun on the battleships 
Tennessee and California, 6 destroyers, and 18 submarines. We 
are told that shipyards are running their full capacity and work- 
ing overtime; they have more orders than they can fill. Evi- 
dently it will take years to complete the building and equipping 
of vessels already authorized. 

In view of the inactivity of the administration in making prep- 
arations as directed by Congress in the past, and under existing 
conditions, and now when practically every powerful nation ap- 
pears to have exhausted her resources, I fail to see the immediate 
need of an extravagant program, as suggested by some. 

Much has been said about the extravagance and waste of 
money, the building of inaccessible dry docks, the tearing down 
and building up of new quarters, the excessive salaries and 
allowances to officers, and so all along the line, 

I do not propose to go into detail except to say I believe that 
by expending the money appropriated in a more prudent manner 
than has been done in the past, the efficiency of our Army and 
Navy could be greatly increased without greatly increasing the 
appropriations. 

There is and has been more or less contention as to the size 
of our Navy. The contention on one hand is that inasmuch as 
we are among the greatest and strongest of nations we should 
also have the greatest and strongest Navy. On the other hand, 
it is contended that a large Navy is expensive; that it is already 
burdensome beyond endurance, Our military strength, though 
mighty in its possibilities, is but a part; our strength lies not 
only in our Navy and Army but in our resources, our material 
strength; in our position and standing in the world. Therefore 
many contend rather than to rely altogether upon a great Army 
and Navy we should join with other nations by more peaceful 
methods, by arbitration, and by manifestation of reason and 
good will in an effort in bringing about everlasting peace and 
good will, Navies are not only expensive to build but short 
lived. A navy that ranks first class to-day in a few months or 
years goes out of date and becomes obsolete. Genius is never 
idle, it never stands still, as human sclence advances newer types 
of battleships take the place of older types, and as naval archi- 
tecture and construction is progressing in point of perfection, up- 
to-date naval powers are compelled to substitute the newer type 
for the obsolete, and many of them in their-mad race for suprem- 
acy have taxed themselves almost to a point of bankruptcy. They 
have been besieging the money market of the world, undermining 
the credit of Europe to get money for all big-gun battleships, 
and are now staggering under the crushing weight handed down 
by past and present generations. Early in history navies con- 
sisted of a few skiffs and canoes propelled by oars. With 
them and the then modern instruments of warfare the pirates 
and men gloriously fought and murdered one another. Later 
the sails were added. These sailboats, catching a handful of 
wind, aided by oars, crossed the deep waterways, pursuing or 
running away from the enemy, as the case might be. Later 
genius invented the cannon, first loaded with saltpeter, later 
with powder, shot, and shell. It was then believed that naval 
construction had reached its highest point of perfection. 

The heroes and men skilled in the art of war pursued their 
enemy with more vigor, slaughtered men, women, and children 
more successfully and rapidly than ever. Later the Merrimac 
was built, a hull cased in railroad iron. At Hampton Roads 
the Merrimac met another great battleship, the Monitor—a ship 
described as a barge with a cheese box on it. The two great 
ships fought a battle that will be long remembered. That was 
less than 60 years ago. Later steamships were built with a 
capacity of from seven to ten thousand tons, cased in armor 
plate, armed with guns ranging from 4 to 12 inches. We then 
felt safe and prepared. Our flect met the enemy at Manila Bay, 
and in the Harbor of Santiago they fought a great battle. We 
all glorified in heroic deeds of our great men that brought so 
much fame and luster to America’s name, That was about 18 
years ago. With the splendid victory won by our Navy, it 
was believed that science, genius, and naval construction had 
reached its highest point of perfection. With tlre inspired en- 
thusiasm we started to build a Navy second to none. We 
authorized and built battleships of the type then used with 
the capacity of 10,000 tons, costing on an average of about 
$10,000,000. The cost of maintaining these great. battleships 
amounted to about $1,000,000 a year each. Kaiser William was 
not to be outdone. Germany and other nations were building 
ships of 15,000 tons capacity. We found it necessary to author- 
ize and build a dreadnaught, and we have been authorizing until 


we have, according to the committee’s report, authorized 42 
battleships, of which number 33 are reported fit for service. 
Thirty-two cruisers and in all, 348 vessels, with 1,352,135 tons 
displacement, are fit for service. We have 50 under construc- 
tion, with 300,011 tons displacement, and 26 authorized, approxi- 
mate displacement 70,750 tons, or a grand total of 419 vessels, 
with 1,723,196 tons displacement. 

Recently genius has invented the airship, flying through the 
air at a speed of 100 miles an hour. I take it before long we 
will be authorizing the construction of ships of the aerial type, 
equipping, ironcladding, armoring, officering, and manning these 
great airships flying through the air in order to successfully 
keep the enemy away at a proper distance for fear the enemy 
may some dark night sail into our harbors and destroy our great 
Navy. The majority of the members of the committee recom- 
mend an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the further develop- 
ment of aviation for naval purposes, which has been increased 
to $3,500,000 by this committee, and the following ships are to be 
added to the Navy: 

Five battle cruisers, costing $20,433,481 each, 

Four scout cruisers, costing $5,571,900 each. 

Ten destroyers, costing $1,325,314 each. 

Three submarines of a surface displacement of about S00 tons, 
costing $1,206,302 each. 

Seventeen smaller submarines, costing $731,302 each. 

One fuel ship, costing $1,863,272. 

One ammunition ship, costing $2,714,650. 

One hospital ship, costing $2,250,000. 

The minority recommends an addition of 2 battleships and 
an increase in the number of submarines to 50, and numerous 
other increases. The ranking member of the minority of the 
committee estimates that it will require an expenditure of 
$360,000,000 to carry out all the provisions in the bill reported by 
the majority and $400,000,000 for those suggested by the mi- 
nority. Twenty million dollars for 30 additional submarines, 
$11,000,000 for a Government armor plant, $7,000,000 for the en- 
largement of the navy yards, and $2,700,000 for increasing the 
Navy personnel are some of the items that have been added to 
the bill reported by the committee, which brings the total appro- 
priation up to about $270,000,000. To this add the many items 
authorized and we have a total expense of at least $380,000,000, 
The question is, Why this expensive program?“ The answer 
is that we should be second in relative strength. President Wil- 
son said at St. Louis that we should be second to none. 

Not long ago it was generally conceded that we were second. 
Now, no one knows just what our relative strength is or may be 
in the near future. The Office of Naval Intelligence of the Navy 
Department reports that owing to the European war that office 
is unable to give definite information as to the relative strength 
of the principal navies of the world. As we know, and as was 
reported by the committee, in many cases the belligerent powers 
have failed to acknowledge the loss of all the vessels destroyed, 
nor have they reported all vessels built or acquired; hence, we 
are in the dark as to our present status, and from all we know we 
may be closer to the top than is generally believed. 

According to the committee's report on the naval losses of the 
various belligerents since the outbreak of war, corrected to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916, France had lost 1 battleship, 1 armored cruiser, 
and 18 other vessels; Italy, 1 battleship, 2 armored cruisers, 
and 7 other vessels; Japan, 8 vessels of various types; Russin, 
1 battleship, 3 cruisers, and 4 other vessels; Turkey, 2 battle- 
ships, 1 cruiser, and 9 other vessels, in addition the report states 
that other men-of-war may have been destroyed; Austria, 2 
cruisers and 9 other vessels; Germany, 34 cruisers, with more 
than 160,000 tonnage, and 51 other vessels; England, 9 battle- 
ships, with 137.950 tonnage, 16 cruisers, with 145,509 tonnage, 2 
transports, with 18,174 tonnage, 1 armored boarding vessel, with 
6.322 tonnage, the total tonnage of the above 28 vessels being 
807,955 tons, besides 24 other vessels of various types. More 
than 200 vessels of various types were reported lost up to Febru- 
ary 1, 1916. 

To-day’s papers report that in last night’s battle the German 
fleet destroyed the British dreadnaught Warspite, five cruisers, 
destroyers, and a number of torpedo boats; besides this, a large 
number of battleships suffered damage. 

On the German side the cruiser Wiesbaden and battleship 
Pommern were sent to the bottom. The fate of others is un- 
known. 

No one knows definitely how many others were lost prior to that 
date, or how many have been lost since. One thing is certain, 
that the loss has been grent. Furthermore, we know that if the 
navies of the belligerent powers over do get into real action, 
as their vessels go to the bottom of the sem our relative strength 
will forge ahead. 

In this connection I desire to say a word as to our au- 
thorized Army, believed by many to be inadequate. The House 
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bill provided for 140,000 men; the Senate bill 250,000; the 
two Houses finally settled on 175,000 fighting men to serve three 
years with the colors and four years with the reserves. It pro- 
‘vides for the development of the National Guard and for the 
training of young men in our schools, which, in my opinion, is a 
most wise and important provision, as I believe in that way a 
powerful and effective reserve can be provided for with less 
expense and with less inconvenience to the young men who offer 
their serviees to their country. 

In the light of experience, with the National Guard's record 
for patriotic and excellent service, with the difficulty encoun- 
tered in recruiting our standing army in time of peace—espe- 
cially when recently 20,000 men were called for and so far only 
enough have joined to take the place of the number going out 
at the expiration of the term of enlistment—it is due that 
special attention and encouragement should be given to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Here is what Chairman Hay had to say: 


Mr. Surra of Michigan. You spoke something of the difficulty of re- 
cruiting the Army to its full strength. 1 would like to Inquire whether 
or not now the Army is not being recruited to its full strength for vol- 
unteers and what progress is being made—whether or not they are 
joining freely? 

Mr. Hax. I will state to the gentleman that they are not joini 

. freely. We passed thut resolution in March, over two months ago, an 
they have succeeded in getting only 6,000 men, and that number will 
about take the place of the number going out at the expiration of their 
term of enlistment, 

Mr. SMitu of Michigan, How many stations are recruiting? 

Mr. Hay, | understand there are 253, although 1 am not certain 
about the number. 

Mr. Meeker. Has the gentleman received the report of the enlist- 
ments to the Regular Army from Boston of about five weeks? 

rt. Hax. I beard that they obe recruit there. 1 do not know 
whether that is true or not. [Laugbter.) 

Here is what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], a 
member of the committee, had to say about the National Guard 
responding to their country's call when in need of fighting men: 

Mr. Ferris. I notice that on the call for 4,000 of the National Guard 
in the State of Texas only 55 failed to respond, I wonder if that is 
not real of the dey! in which the men our country will 
ty are needed 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is the history of our National Guard through 
all the histury of our country, and 1 am proud of it. 4 lause. ] 

Mr. Kann. Will the gentieman yield for another 


u 
Mr. MCKexzin. If I bave the time. How much Gace have I? 


Mr. MCKENZIE, Yes; and I think there is probably 8 that, 
and I will vote to give them the necessary equipment, I think that is 
the thing we want to look out for—to boy an 


It provides for the development of the National Guard, the y 
h wh 


extent that at least r. new men have up 


of every man on this floor. 


What a contrast; the great city of Boston, with its claim 
of patriotism, the chief advocate of a large standing army, in 
response to its country’s call for 20.000 men, furnishes one 
man to the standing army. The State of Texas, in response 
to its country’s call for 4,000 men, responds by sending 3.945 
young men of its National Guard. The results speak for them- 
selves; and as the National Guard's efficiency and devotion to 
duty is generally recognized, no further comment seems neces- 
sary. 

With the consent granted, I shall avail myself of the privilege 
of including in my remarks extracts from Chairman Hay's 
remarks on the conference report in explanation of the Dill 
passed : 

Mr. Hay. Then, Mr. Speaker, T will take the floor. 

This conference report embodies the compromise reached on the part 
of the conferees of the House and Senate on what is known as the 
Army reorganization bill 

The bill as it passed the House 1 for 140,000 men of the 
stn rr is, — 000 Aan The bil Met = ir amended by the Senate 

or „ ting m aa e as agreed upon Í 
conferees provides for 175,000 fighting men. dire, 

It has been stated that this bill carries an enlisted force of 206,000 
men, and the inference has drawn that they are all to be put in 
the Army at once. As a matter of fact, the increase over the number 
of men now in the Army is to be provided for in five annual tinere- 
ments; and the increase In the officers, with the exception of those 
officers who are to be used for the purpose of training the National 
Guard and teaching ia military schools, are also to be added in five 
‘annual increments. So, as a matter of fact, this bill provides for the 
next fiscal year an increase of about 12,000 enlisted men and between 
3,000 and 4,000 officers, It ts entirely within the discretion of 
without infringing upon the rights of any officer or man, to 
next year the increments which are provided for in this bill. 


Applause.) 


eut 


Mr. Gann xxx. Twelve thousand are the most we can expect up to 
the ist of July. 19177 5 

Mr. Har. Plus the 20.000 that were authorized in the joint resolution. 

Mr. GARDNER. The filling up to about 109.000. 

Mr. Hay. One hundred and nineteen thousand. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think not. 

ais Hay. Well, the gentleman probably knows better than anybody 
e 

These increments are wholly within the discretion of Congress in the 
next five years. When this wer in Europe is over, “when the war 
drums beat no longer and the battle flags are furled.“ when the hysteria 
which has been pervading the atmospbere of the country bas died 
away, when the shouting and the tumult are no more, then Congress 
can cut of these increments and make the standing Army of the United 
States any number it pleases. | Applause.] 

Certain people in the otaer body were amazed at the attitude of the 
House of Representatives, and I am amazed at some of the Senators who 
are trying to couple this legislation with a possible emergency which 
may exist to-murrow next week, or next month. This is not an emer- 
gency bill. It is not intended as an emergency bill; it is not intended 

o raise an army for ear hs pepe of possible war with Mexico or an 
other power. It is intended asa peace proposition, as I have often sal 
on this door, and no man who understands the bill or the situation can 
couple with ft what tt must be necessary to do in the event of war break- 

out in the next few months, 

e have already on the statute books, placed there two years ago, a 
bill known as the volunteer army bill, which would enable the President, 
when authorized by Congress, to raise as large an army as he wants if 
we should be so unfortunate as to go to war. It is useless to try and 
enlighten these densely ignorant newspa editors [laughter and ap- 
lu use] who have been undertaking to write about this legislation with- 
out knowing anything avout it and who have been slandering the Con- 

uf the United States without taking the trouble to find out what 

onaran was doing or had done. [A 3 

I beg gentlemen to carry that distinction in their minds that this is 
not an emergency bill but a bill for future preparedness, and It does that. 
This bill provides a standing army as large as can be recruited in this 
country under the volunteer system. It provides a larger number of 
men that I believe the recruiting officers think they can get. It pro- 
vides an organization which in time of war can be increa: to an army 
of 216,000 men. 

It provides for training yo men as officers; it provides for an 
officers’ reserve corps; it provides for a regular army reserve of enlisted 
men; it provides for an enlisted reserve corps of men from civil life; it 
provides for a nitrate plant to manufacture powder; it provides for the 
utilization and mobilization of industries in time of war; it provides 
for 3 dies, tools, and fixtures for the purpose of equip- 
ping manufacturin, —.— to be used in time of war—all of these provi- 
sions were . — ouse provisions and originated here. 3 
E ebe I assume an army of 175,000 men would cost ut $200,- 

a year. 

Mr, SrArvrorp. That, together with 510,000,000 for the National 
3 mes be an annual cost of $300,000,000. 

be r. Yes, 


In order to ascertain the expenditures because of war, we 
should add to the proposed program of $380,000,000 for the 
Navy, $300,000,000 for the Army, the additional amounts, $34, 
292,050, reported by the committee for fortifications, $158,065,- 
000, by the committee for pensions, also appropriations 
for the Military Academy and numerous other items carried in 
other appropriation bills, all this being included and increases 
likely to be made at the other end of the Capitol, we will have 
a grand total of about $900,000,000, not as a war or emergency 
measure, but all as a peace requirement in time of profound 
peace. 5 

In looking over the appropriation bills for the current year, I 
find that the Sixty-third Congress made appropriations as fol- 
lows: 


A — a a SSS $101, 974, 195. 87 
Fortifications — , 062, 216. 90 
Navy TT... EN Ry Ree 
Pensions RDO CET UTR ERE I RE RERNE 164, 100, 000, 00 
Military .. — — 069, 813. 37 

e eee ~ SEZ 606, 081; 82 


Which is an amount less than one half of the amount esti- 
mated, and which is likely to be appropriated this session— 
$900,000,000—would build a road from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or 3,000 miles, at the cost of $3,000 per mile; it 
is nearly three times the $803.578.848 salary paid 564,460 
teachers, instructing our vast army of 18,523.558 pupils in onr 
public schools. It is nearly twice the $534,058,580 total expense 
of our public schools; it is nearly a hundred times the $9,614,- 
221 salary paid 27,482 teachers instructing 488,171 pupils in my 
State, and nearly 60 times the $15,642,924 total expenditures 
of public schools in Iowa for 1913. In amount it is equal to 
nearly 90 per cent of the total regular appropriation made for 
the current year. It is within 868.000.000 of Uncle Sam's total 
interest-bearing debt in 1914; an amount equal to 85 per cent of 
the capital stock of our 7,453 national banks; 10 times the 
capital stock of our 2,100 savings banks; nearly 2 times the 
capital stock of our 14,512 State banks, and 42 times the capital 
stock of our 1,064 private banks. It is more than 180 times 
the value of the 1,619,415,263 pounds of butter produced in the 
United States; it is equal to about 80 per cent of the reported 
value of 21,262,000 milch cows in the United States; about 2 
times the value of our annual oat crop, and almost equal to 
the value of our annual wheat or cotton crop produced on 
Uncle Sam's 6,361,502 farms, farmed by 6,000,000 farmers. 
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According to the estimated valuation made by the Department 
of Commerce in 1912, eight and one-half years’ expenditures at 
the rate of $900,000,000 would equal the estimated true value of 
all property, real and personal, in Iowa. And six years’ appro- 
priations would equal the estimated true value of all property 
in the following States: Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, 
Nine hundred million dollars is $130,000,000 in excess of the es- 
timated true value of all railroads, street railroads, and their 
equipment in Iowa. It seems unreasonable to give up in hard 
cash an amount equal to the estimated true value of all the 
property in these nine States, or on an average one of the nine 
eyery eight months. 3 

According to Mr. Spillman, of the office of markets, farmers 
received on a net average $142 cash and $260 worth of food, 
rent, and fuel for their year’s work, which includes the labor of 
their families, averaging 4.6 persons, or each member an average 
of $31 cash. It seems to me that to impose an annual tax 
averaging more than $40 for war purposes on each family, for 
whom so much admiration is professed around election time, or 
to appropriate $360 for every dollar appropriated for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid the farmer, ought to be sufficient. 
But you say that the plutocrat is to pay the bill. His millions 
have come from, and with his power to levy tribute always will 
come from, those of small income, so in the end the tax will fall 
upon them. 

When we stop to consider that the proposed program is not to 
meet an emergency but as a peace requirement, and generally 
styled as a “ little Navy and war program,” It seems to me that 
we are going at a high speed; that it is well to consider the cost 
and burdens which it will inflict. To me it seems a high rate of 
insurance at a time when there seems to be less need of a large 
Navy than ever, when our shipyards are crowded to their full 
capacity with the large number of fighting ships under construc- 
tion, the work on many not even begun, and when it will take 
years to complete those already authorized, not mentioning 
those authorized in this bill. Considering it all, I can not see 
my way clear to vote to recommit the bill with instructions to 
add over $100,000,000 to it, as it is proposed to do. 

L have believed and still believe that by clinging to our tra- 
ditional policy, the great moral and political principle of justice 
to all, equality of man, which has made this country what 
it is and given us the position which we so justly occupy— 
under these principles we have advanced along the lines of 
accumulation of wealth, morality, intelligence, happiness, power, 
and influence; for we have obtained the world's confidence in 
our impartiality and justice, not by a strong Army or Navy, but 
by our position and conduct. In my opinion these ideals are 
stronger than armies and navies, and I believe that along these 
lines lie our destiny and glory, and I believe that if we con- 
tinue these great moral and political principles and refrain from 
quarreling or “butting in“ and strictly attend to our own 
affairs, as we have in the past, we can conserve all the influence 
in the past and continue to have the confidence, good will, and 
cooperation of all the nations of the world. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration if our aim and 
ambition is to become the greatest naval power on earth, the 
peacemaker of the world, and the police of the sea, how much 
of a navy is required? Great Britain’s policy has been to have 
a navy as great as any two nations, Great Britain, unless 
forced into bankruptcy, is not likely to abandon her policy. So 
when we build two ships Great Britain will build four, and if 
we build four battleships Great Britain will build eight, and so 
on. If so, we will find ourselves in a mad race with naval ex- 
pansion and expedition beyond comprehension. If we are to be 
the peacemaker of the world, how much of a navy is then re- 
quired and what does if involve? We will wake up some morn- 
ing and find two nations quarreling; it may be over religion, 
territory, or whatever it may be. It then becomes our duty to 
step in and suggest and demand that difference be adjusted 
according to our ideas, If differences can not be adjusted in a 
peaceful manner, we serve notice upon them that we have a 
great Navy, strong enough to destroy their towns, blockade and 
capture their ports and harbors, and couple it with a sugges- 
tion that they had better accept of our terms, whatever they 
may be, or the worst may come to them, If either one fails 
to accept our terms, we find ourselves in a conflict with one 
or the other. What then? War. What does war mean? 
The giving up of flesh, blood, and property. A conflict of 
not only one or two conflicting nations, but it may involve 
all nations of the earth. Hence if our policy is to become the 
police of the sea, the peacemaker of the world, the construction 
of two or four battleships a year will not meet the requirements, 
but possibly many times that. We must then have a Navy 
strong and great enough to successfully conquer and subdue 


not one nation, but all the nations of the earth. If so, what will 
its cost and consequences be? In this age of progress, enlight- 
enment, civilization, and Christianity may we not in this land, 
where liberty, truth, progress, intelligence, morality, honor, 
dignity, and equal opportunities prevail, hope to maintain peace, 
their good will, and our exalted position with the nations of 
the world without resorting to extraordinary war measure and 
unnecessary expenditures? 


Achievements of the Democratic Administration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I will insert an address made by me 
before the Democratic State convention of Iowa, at Clinton, 
Iowa, May 9, 1916. 

The address is as follows: : 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 

{An address by Hon. WILLIAM P. BÓRLAND, Member of Congress, before 
275 5 State convention of Iowa, at Clinton, Iowa, May 9, 
The Democratic Party is to-day in control of both branches 

of the National Legislature and of the National Executive, It 
is interesting to inquire into the causes and reasons which im- 
pelled the American people to drive the Republican Party from 
power so completely as was done at the last national election, 
When I first came to Congress, nearly elght years ago, the 
fortunes of the Democratic Party were at a low ebb. We had 
suffered a series of crushing defeats such as no party has ever 
suffered and survived. In the election of 1908 the Republican 
Party, arrogant in its power, had carried the national election. 
I found that there was a Republican majority of nearly 50 in 
the House of Representatives, a Republican majority of 2 to 1 
in the Senate, and a Republican President in the White House 
supposed to be the most able and popular statesman in his party. 
Even my own State of Missouri had gone Republican and had 
given its electoral vote to Taft. The fifth district of Missouri, 
which I have the honor to represent, was the only district in 
that State—and one of the few districts in the United States— 
where a Democrat defeated a Republican in the congressional 
elections. 

When the Sixty-first Congress organized the honorable JOSEPH 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, was reelected Speaker and the “old 
guard ” of the Republican machine were in undisputed control. 
The situation looked so hopeless that there were those among 
the Democrats who believed that the time had come to indulge 
in guerrilla warfare, each man for himself, without regard to 
party organization. At that juncture, however, we were fortu- 
nate enough to choose as our leader in the lower House of Con- 
gress that old lion of Democracy who had never faltered in his 
allegiance to Democratic principles in the darkest days of party 
disaster, the honorable CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri. s 

We Democrats were like an unarmed mob attempting to assail 
the intrenched and well-equipped hosts of special privilege. We 
found that misgovernment was rife in every department of our 
national life; the Treasury was facing an enormous deficit, 
even under the operation of the highest and most oppressive 
tariff law ever enacted. The remedial legislation demanded by 
the American people was bottled up in the committees of the 
House. The trusts and monopolies had never been so numerous, 
so powerful, or so secure. We found that the keystone of the 
arch of Republican rule was the power of the Speaker over the 
committees and rules of the House. 

Then and there we began a fight against the evil which you 
citizens afterwards came to call by the name of “ Cannonism,” 
to restore freedom of debate and representative government to 
the American people. We found that under Republican rule a 
Republican Representative in Congress, who was supposed to 
speak the voice and vote the vote of 200,000 American citizens, 
was more helpless, if possible, than a Democratic Representa- 
tive. We at least had power to appeal from the tyranny of the 
machine to the great common sense of the American people. 
But a Republican Member, unless he was one of the feudal 
lords, was voiceless in his grief. You taxpayers had no need 
for 2 Member of Congress at all under such a system, where 
freedom of debate was absolutely suppressed, There was a 
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bachelor girl down in our neighborhood who was being teased 
one day by the married ladies about not having any husband. 
She said: “ What do I need with a husband? I have three pets 
oyer at my house. I have a dog over there that growls all 
morning; I have a parrot that swears all afternoon; and I have 
a cat that stays out all night. So what do I need with a hus- 
band?” And what did you, my friends, need with a Congress- 
man under the rule of Cannonism? We determined to correct 
this abuse and to restore representative government to the 
American people. 

A few honest and conscientious Republican Members joined 
with us. We called them Insurgents, and they afterwards 
developed into the progressive wing of the Republican Party. 

On a sudden a proposition came up from an insurgent Re- 
publican to change the ironclad rules of the House. After a 
hasty consultation the Democrats to a man swung behind the 
insurgent movement, and enough insurgents voted with us to 
establish a temporary majority on the floor of the House. By 
that time the whole country was aflame. The people saw that 
the real power of the special privilege was intrenched behind 
the Speaker's chair. When the standpatters found that they 
had lost control of the popular branch they began to filibuster to 
gain time and weaken or demoralize the forces of the combina- 
tion against them. 

For three days and three nights we held possession of the 
House, while the country watched the spectacle of a powerful 
party in control of all three branches of a great Government fili- 
bustering against a minority supported only by a handful of con- 
scientious Republicans. They telegraphed madly for stand- 
patters who were absent to come back to Congress and we 
telegraphed for Democrats. On every roll call the majority 
was unshaken. Finally, on the last day of the fight, the old 
guard saw themselves facing certain defeat. As Uncle Jor 
Cannon, from his place on the Speaker's stand, looked down the 
aisle on the Democratic side his eye fell upon the shaggy head 
and clear blue eye of the great Missourian, CHAMP CLARK, and 
just behind the curly locks and stalwart frame of the young 
giant from Alabama, Oscar Unprerwoop. Then he knew that 
standpat Republicanism had met its match at last and that the 
leadership had come to the Democratic Party, which could and 
would restore free government to the American people. 

We went into the congressional elections of 1910 a different 
set of Democrats, animated by a different spirit from that with 
which we had emerged from the defeat of 1908. Instead of an 
unorganized mob we were a trained and well-disciplined army 
of veterans. We went from end to end of this great country de- 
nouncing Cannonism and the evils of machine rule. When the 
smoke of battle cleared away on the night of the first Tuesday in 
November the Democrats had swept the country and elected the 
first Democratic House of Representatives in 16 years. 

The first act of that House was to choose CHAMP CLARK 
Speaker and to reform the rules so as to permit important 
remedial legislation to see the light of day upon the floor of the 
people’s Congress. The effect was apparent at once. Great meas- 
ures in which the people were interested began to come out of 
the committees, and Members who wanted to vote for them had a 
chance to do so and those who would prefer to dodge them were 
compelled to go on record. It was a political revolution, the far- 
reaching effect of which is just beginning to be felt. 

In the election of 1908 the Republican Party had promised the 
people to revise the tariff, in response to overwhelming demand 
in both parties. They failed to say in their platform whether 
they intended to revise the tariff up or to revise it down, but 
left themselves at liberty to pretend to the men in the manufac- 
turing districts that they intended to revise the tariff up, while 
to the great agricultural population of the West they assuredly 
promised to revise the tariff down. When they were again 
clothed with power they drafted and put through the House of 
Representatives, under the whip and spur of Republican disci- 
pline, the infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. In that great 
revenue measure of more than 900 separate items they refused 
to allow amendment or debate except upon 5 items—lumber, 
oil, hides, barley, and barley malt—all of them raw material 
for the manufacturer and not one of them finished product for 
the consumer, The consumer's rights were ruthlessly trampled 
upon. The tariff was made so high that in most cases it was 
prohibitive and failed to produce any revenue, It should have 
been entitled “A bill to permit taxation by the trusts,” for all 
of the revenue raised under it went into the pockets of the 
manufacturers and left the Federal Treasury still facing a 
deficit. 

It was this iniquity against which Cusrains fought and against 
which the great Dolliver thundered, but it was the measure which 
Taft signed. Not only did Taft sign it, but he went to Winona, 


Minn., and made a speech in which he pronounced it the best 
tariff bill ever written. The next morning when that speech was 
published in the metropolitan press the great Republican Party 
found itself split from Hell Gate to Yuba Dam. 

When the election of 1912 approached, the standpatters who 
had control of the destiny of the Republican Party had so com- 
pletely wrecked that great organization that they succeeded in 
carrying but two States in the Union—Vermont and Utah. 

I was not originally for the great governor of New Jersey 
as a nominee for President. I spent my time, work, and money 
in an earnest effort to nominate and elect that great citizen of 
my own State, Hon. CAM Crark of Missouri, but when the 
convention at Baltimore had spoken and had placed the banner 
of victory in the hands of the governor of New Jersey, the first 
man to take the stump for the national ticket was CHAMP 
CLARK of Missouri, and every Missourian followed in his foot- 
steps. 

The record of the Democratic Members of the Sixty-second 
Congress had so inspired the people with confidence in the 
sincerity of purpose and power for united action of the Demo- 
cratic Party that it became apparent a national victory was in 
sight for Democracy. 

When the votes were counted in November it was found 
that we had carried the House of Representatives again, that 
we had captured that citadel of special privilege, the Senate 
of the United States; and that we had placed in the White 
House a fearless friend of the American people, the Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson, of New Jersey. 

As we approach the period of another national election we 
have the right, which is also a duty which we owe to the 
American people, to cast our eyes over the achievements of the 
Democratic administration since it came into power. Even a 
brief review of these achievements will show that more im- 
portant constructive legislation has been passed by the Demo- 
cratic Congress and approved by the Democratic President, in 
the interest of the American people, during the brief space of 
three years that this party has been in power, than in any 
previous 80 under Republican rule. Some of the most funda- 
mental problems affecting the industrial, social, and political 
life of our Nation have been solved, and solved successfully. 
These questions have been approached by our party from the 
standpoint of the interest of the average citizen. As cach great 
question presented itself for solution our partisan opponents 
were not slow to point out the dangers and difficulties which 
lay in the way of fundamental changes in the interest of the 
people. They sought to discourage and embarrass the steady, 
onward march of popular Government, but in each case when 
the Democratic measure had been framed and placed success- 
fully before the people these same partisan opponents, lacking 
the courage to make good their opposition, broke ranks and 
joined with the triumphant Democratic majority in voting for 
the law. 

We may safely challenge these timid reactionaries who are 
now seeking under cover of the same reckless and indiscriminate 
criticism to get back once more into office to face us in the 
political arena and say to the American people which of these 
measures that the Democratic administration has given them 
will the Republicans pledge themselves to repeal if they are once 
more restored to power. If they decline to promise to repeal any 
of these measures, they might follow that by explaining to the 
American people why with 16 years of unbroken and undisputed 
power they failed to enact any one of them into law. Let us, in 
this campaign, draw squarely the line between those who are on 
the side of the people and those who seek the support of special 
interests, 

Let us enumerate some of these sweeping reforms: The Demo- 
cratic Party has for years pledged itself to the principle of the 
direct election of United States Senators by the people. The 
seventeenth amendment to the Constitution originated in the 
Democratic Congress. The work of legislating for its enforce- 
ment was committed to a Democratic administration, and two 
years ago the first senatorial elections were held under its terms. 
This year it applies universally to all of the States electing Sena- 
tors. What has become of the timid prophecies of our Republi- 
can friends that it would undermine the foundations of the Con- 
stitution? If they still think so, let them go before the American 
people and pledge themselves to its repeal. The spread of direct 
primaries has also been the advancement of a recognized Demo- 
cratic doctrine, until to-day the people have a direct voice in the 
selection of their candidates, which means the selection of their 
public officials. 

The purification of politics and the elimination of corruptiou 
and machine rule have been well begun by the corrupt-practice 


l! acts passed by the Democratic Congress, stretching the strong 
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arm of the law between the rights of the people, on the one hand, 
and the corrupt contributions of-favor-seeking corporations on 
the other, 


Abraham Lincoln spoke for a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.“ We have long had a government 
“of the people.“ Under Democratic rule we are at length secur- 
ing government “by the people,” which means that we shall at 
last have government “ for the people.” 

Our fiscal policy, which under the Republican rule had re- 
mained unchanged since the Civil War and which had three 
times since that period prostrated the great and growing West 
by disastrous panics brought on by the speculation of stock 

mblers of Wall Street, against which evil the Republican 

‘arty never dared to raise its hand, was left as a heritage to 
the Democratic administration to reform. We met the most 
determined opposition of the money power of Wall Street, with 
its great ramifications through all of the banking centers of the 
Nation and holding within its toils the great industrial and 
transportation corporations, which fought openly and secretly 
against any reform in the currency. They sought to keep the 
country in the condition which would precipitate the business 
and banking interests of the Nation into disastrous panics, 
which a shortage of currency and a contraction of credits under 
our antiquated system might at any time cause; Only the 
money lender and stock gambler profited by such a condition. 
The Democratic Party enacted the Federal reserve banking law, 
which crented 12 great reservoirs of credit so located throughout 
the producing area of the Nation that acentralized control of the 
money power in the hands of Wall Street bankers was no longer 
possible. That grent law has banished panies from America. There 
will be no bread lines in the great manufacturing centers of the 
country while the grain is rotting in the fields in the agricultural 
districts for lack of money to move the crops, as was the case in 
the bitter winter of 1907-8 under the last Republican panic 
this country will ever see. The farmers and business men of 
our Nation have been freed from the speculation of Wall 
Street. Under the Democratic measure, the man who is doing 
the business, producing the goods, and adding to the wealth of 
the Nation is assured of a legitimate credit based upon his 
solvency and business standing. 

Perhaps our Republican friends will promise the American 
people to repeal the Federal reserve bank act. Perhaps they 
will attempt to substitute for it the Aldrich bill, providing for 
a centralization of the money power, sanctioned by law, which 
they had offered to the people prior to the election of 1912. 
We charge them with having left this country for years in a 
condition of financial dependency with an outgrown, outworn 
currency system utterly inadequate in normal times, and a sure 
breeder of panic in any case of stringency. We charge them 
with leaving our country under the control of the financial in- 
terests, and that they did not dare reform this condition. 

The standpatters claim that they can produce prosperity by a 
wave of the legislative wand. If they can produce prosperity, 
why have they produced panics? In my lifetime there have been 
three disastrous panics, all caused by frenzied finance and stock 
gambling in Wall Street, which grew out of the centralized sys- 
tem of bank reserves. These panics bankrupted the business 
man and threw the laborer out of work. The people who 
suffered most from them did not cause them and could not 
control them. ‘The first panic was in 1873, upon the failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., which came after 12 years of Republican rule. 
That panic found the West in the position of a barefooted boy, 
homeless and friendless, who must pick up his living the best he 
could. Of course, the panic brought destitution and suffering 
to the West. 

The next great panic was in 1893, which came after four years 
of Republican rule and 80 days before the inauguration of a 
Democratie President. That panic found the West in the posi- 
tion of a young man just starting out to establish his home and 
his business on borrowed capital. and it was not difficult for the 
panic to sweep away such slender resources. The last great 
panie was that of 1907, which came after 10 years of Republican 
rule—another stock gamblers’ panic, for which there was no 
excuse, That panic failed to wreck the West. The panic makers 
had made a mistake. The West had grown to stalwart man- 
hood, It had paid for its land, it had money In the bank, fat 
cattle in the pens, and grain in the bins. The panic closed our 
biggest banks, it stopped the circulation of money. The business 
man could not draw his own money out of bank because it was 
tied up in the inflated credits of Wall Street. 
business on cashiers’ checks, slips of paper, chips, and whet- 
stones—trading jackknives and plugs of tobacco, all during the 
winter of 1907-8; but we kept on doing business because we 
had the goods. Though the panic did not wreck the West, it did 
prostrate the East. In those centers of protected industry the 


We had to do. 
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workmen were rioting for breafl—bread lines in New York. the 
métropolis of the richest Nation In the world, while in the West 
the pens were full of cattle and the bins were full of grain that 
could not get to market because of a disgraceful financial sys- 
tem. There never was a Democratic panic, and there never will 
be a Democratic panic. We have banished panic from the land 
by divorcing legitimate business from speculation and by keep- 
ing the banking reserves in 12 great reservoirs of credit. 

The Republican Party can not make prosperity. The people 
make prosperity, if they are given a fair chance. We hold that 
prosperity comes up from the people and not down from the 
rulers, The aim of Democracy is to keep the biggest end of the 
dollar in the pocket of the man who earns the dollar and not 
take it from him under the guise of taxation. 

Why, the standpatters have even tried to tell the farmer that 
they produce prosperity for him. The farmer, of all men, knows 
who fills his dinner pail. He fills it himself, with his own strong 
right arm and clear brain and the blessing of Almighty God, whe 
sends “the seedtime and the harvest, the early and the later 
rain.” The farmer goes out and plants the tiny. seed in the 
ground, It lies there in the cold and in the wet and in the 
darkness, until by and by, at just the right time, in obedience 
to some divine law that no man of us has been pure enough to 
understand, it begins to germinate. It sends down Its little 
roots in just the right direction. It sends up its tiny shoots in 
just the right direction to reach the sunlight by the nearest road. 
It Hes under its blanket of snow until it is swept by the winds 
of March and wept over by the showers of April; until it is 
kissed by the suns of May and caressed in its growing beauty 
by the soft zephyrs of June. So it grows in strength and beauty 
and into the promise of the golden harvest: Then the farmer 
goes out and reaps his grain. He shocks it, and he stacks it, and 
he thrashes it. He hauls it to the siding, and he loads it on the 
ears. He sends it singing on its way to bless the homes and fill 
the dinner pails of countless thousands of his fellow citizens. 
Then he goes back to the old home place and, leaning on the fence, 
he thinks of the result of his year's work. He thinks that now 
the boy is assured of another year at the State university. He 
thinks that now, perhaps, the oldest girl will have a chance. 
He sees his good wife rocking to and fro on the front porch, 
resting from the toil of cooking for the hands, and he thinks 
that he will fix up the old house a bit, or perhaps take a 
little trip to town to make life pleasanter for the faithful com- 
panion of his toil. And thus his heart begins to swell with the 
joys of the harvest home. But about that time in the fall some 
jackleg politician comes dancing down the pike and salutes the 
old farmer with a wave of his hat and says, Look at all this 
wonderful prosperity that the Republican Party has given you.” 
It is a wonder to me that the old farmer does not climb over the 
fence and beat him to death. 

We hnd an old preacher down in our county who wanted to 
make political speeches. He was on the right side; he was a 
Democrat; so we started him out. He arose before his first 
audience and began, “ Dearly beloved brethren.” We thought 
that was a pretty good start. Then he continued. In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” He looked 
around solemnly and repeated, In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” Then he took a fresh start and 
said, In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
At that point some man in the front row of the crowd who was 
getting a little impatient said, “Oh, go on and tell us some- 
thing else. We all know that.” “ Yes, my friend,” said the 
preacher, “ you think you know it, but it won't be a week be- 
fore some windjamming office seeker is out here telling you the 
Republican Party did it.” 

The Democratic Party is the father of the income tax, but the 
Republican standpatters fought it for years, because it means 
taxation of the trusts and not taxation by the trusts. 

Our Republican friends could think of no better way to raise 
the revenues to run the Government than a tariff so adjusted as 
to reward protected manufacturers at the expense of the Ameri- 
can consumer. They promised to revise the tariff downward and 
deliberately broke their promise after the election of President 
Taft. Present world conditions demonstrate that the tariff can 
not be relied upon as a source of revenue. It fails us at the 
very time when we need it most. The Democratic Party pledged 
itself to an income tax, by which a portion of the burdens of 
government would fall upon accumulated wealth rather than 
to be borne entirely by the wage earner and the consumer. We 
believe in taxing wealth, not want. It was necessary to enact 
a constitutional amendment to express the views of the Ameri- 
can people in favor of an income tax. If this country were 
now under the old tariff system left us by the Republican Party, 
it would be impossible to raise enough revenue to run our Goy- 
ernment, Only the income tax has saved us from a disastrous 
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and complete financial failure. But I take it that no Republican 
partisan will be bold enough to promise the people to repeal the 
income tax. 

In the present condition of chaos in which the civilized world 
finds itself we are utterly unable to determine what will be our 
industrial relations with other countries after the close of this 
great war. No man is wise enough to know. We do not know 
whether there will be more goods or less goods imported to the 
United States after the nations of Europe have resumed the 
walks of peace. How do the two great parties meet this problem, 
which we know to be inevitable? The Republican Party prom- 
ises you only the certainty of business disturbances growing 
out of a threatened and general revision of the tariff. They 
promise you only a tariff made in the old way by the logrolling 
and trading of special interests, who are able to keep their rep- 
resentatives in Washington and to urge their claims before Re- 
publican committees of Congress. They promise you only a 
flood of pretended or real lobbyists, promoters, and schemers to 
descend upon the Nationa! Capitol and with a clamor of in- 
terests drown out the voice of the plain people and the average 
citizen. The Democratic Party promises you a scientific tariff 
commission to investigate the needs of every industry and all 
of the elements of production and consumption. Before such 
a commission every business man, big or little, will have a fair 
opportunity to be heard. Our Republican friends have repeatedly 
announced themselyes as in favor of a commission, but have 
never seen fit to actually create one. We will give them an 
opportunity to meet this view freely before the American people. 

The Democratic Party has been true also to its historic friend- 
ship for labor. The wage workers of the Nation recognize that 
their day of justice has come with the advent of the present 
administration. I need only mention, in passing, the bill passed 
by the Democratic Congress providing conciliation and mediation 
in labor disputes, as a result of which many threatened strikes 
have been avoided and much loss saved to wage earners, em- 
ployers, and the public. You are familiar also with the mine- 
safety law, which has almost put an end to disastrous mine acci- 
dents; the extension of the laws providing for the safety of 
trainmen and railroad employees, which have reduced the per- 
centage of accidents and injuries from that cause. But the 
greatest triumph of labor was the passage of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, which has been aptly described as the Magna Charta 
of American labor. Its important provision is “ that the labor 
of a human being is not an article of commerce” and can not be 
monopolized. 

The farmers throughout the Nation have come into their own 
under the Democratic administration. Not only have they been 
treated fairly on the question of tariff duties hy the breaking of 
the monopoly of the great Harvester Trust, the Binding Twine 
Trust, and other exactions which had been laid upon them as 
consumers under the Republican tariff, but measures for their 
advantage and relief have been passed by the Democratic Con- 
gress. The most conspicuous of these is the Lever agriculture 
extension bill, by which farm demonstration work is being car- 
ried directly into every county of the United States and under 
the personal observation of every farmer, so that he may learn 
from actual tests the most improved methods of scientific agri- 
culture. Congress also provided liberally for the stamping out 
of hog cholera, Within the last few days the Democratic House 
has passed the grain-grading bill and the public-warehouse bill, 
to give the farmer an opportunity to market his products to the 
best advantage. The live-stock interests are also receiving atten- 
tion in the resolution now being considered to curtail the rapacity 
of the Packers’ Trust, as advocated by all the live-stock interests 
of the country. The Democratic administration has promised 
the farmers of the country a rural-credit law, by which the agri- 
cultural producer, who has the best asset of the Nation in his 
hands, will be able to borrow a working capital upon as liberal 
terms as his city cousin, the merchant of the towns, who now 
borrows from the commercial banks, The Democratie Party 
stands sponsor for good roads, The Democratic House has twice 
passed a good-ronds bill, which will probably pass the Senate at 
the present session of Congress. In this bill provision will be 
made for opening up every section of the great West with better 
means of transportation. 

Conservation has taken on a definite meaning under the 
Democratic administration. It means not a destruction of the 
country’s resources or their exploitation by great combines of 
capital, but their use in development for the public interest. 
‘Thousands of acres of public lands have been restored to home- 
stead entry, thus furnishing homes for the young farmers of the 
Nation. The great coal deposits of the West are being leased 


on terms which preserve the public right to the profits growing 
out of this wealth which belongs to the Nation at large. The 
Water Power Trust has not been permitted to seize all power 


sites on the public lands, but legislation is now pending pro- 
viding for the leasing of such power upon conditions that are 
fair to the public. The great Territory of Alaska—the treasure 
house of the Union—has been wrested from the control of the 
Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate, and under the Democratic ad- 
ministration is being developed by Government constructed rail- 
roads, to be paid for out of the proceeds of the public lands of 
Alaska. The coal and other mineral deposits are not permitted 
to be taken up by fraudulent entries by great combinations of 
capital but are to be operated wholly under conditions fixed by 
the Federal Government. 

Oil lands worth millions in value have been wrested frem the 
Pacific railroads in Oregon and California and restored to their 
rightful owners, the American people. 

The Democratie Party believes that this is a great commercial 
Nation able to reach out and control the commerce of the world. 
We must break the shackles of proyincialism in which the robber 
tariff has so long bound us and put our products into all neutral 
markets by wise trade agreements and encouragement of foreign 
commerce. The development of American business has been 
the special care of the Democratic administration, and the 
Nation was never more prosperous than it is to-day. The first 
great step in the improvement of foreign trade was the reserve 
bank law, which permitted the establishment of American banks 
in foreign countries. Under its provisions banks have already 
been established in a number of South American countries, 
which will open up channels of trade for American goods. When 
the great war cloud broke on the ist of August, 1914, every 
commercial nation in the world was brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy except the United States. The prompt and firm 
action of the Democratic administration withstood the shock 
and placed American business upon a sound and solvent basis. 
With foreign exchange demoralized we nevertheless put into 
operation the new Federal banking system, and not a bank in 
the United States closed its doors, thus silencing forever the 
calamity howlers of the Republican Party. 

For the first two months after the war started forcign com- 
merce was demoralized and American wheat and American 
cotton could not leave American ports because shipping was not 
safe on the ocean. The Democratic Congress passed the war- 
risk insurance bill, and wheat and cotton began to move abroad. 
This War Risk Insurance Bureau has paid a handsome profit 
from the day it was opened, and is a monument to the business 
judgment and statesmanship of the Democratic administration. 
We broke loose from the Ship Trust at once by providing that 
any foreign vessel might register under the American flag, 
and our merchant marine grew 100 per cent in 90 days. 

The great trade-commission bill was passed providing that 
combinations of capital engaged in industrial pursuits should be 
regulated and controlled in the same way as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission controls the great transportation lines of the 
country. As a result, the honest business man has been free to 
use his highest efforts in promoting business, while the trusts 
have had to abandon many of the methods which had crushed out 
competition and destroyed the freedom of trade. Under the long 
years of Republican rule the merchant marine was allowed to 
die and the American flag was driven from the seas. ‘To-day 
under the Democratic rule the Stars and Stripes are being re- 
stored to the trade routes of the world, and the Democratie Con- 
gress will soon pass the shipping bill providing for Government- 
controlled lines of vessels, especially to our markets in South 
America. 

The greatest achievement of the Democratic administration 
has been to preserve peace and prosperity in the midst of n 
world torn and desolated by a frenzied war. No greater strain 
has fallen upon any President since the days of Lincoln than has 
been borne by the present Democratic occupant of the White 
House. There are those who clamor for war and who seem to 
regret that our boys are not stretched upon the bloody battle 
fields of Europe in the name of military glory. There are others 
in our country, equally sincere and more humane, who believe 
that we ought to sacrifice everything rather than to engage in 
hostilities. Between these two elements the administration has 
pursued a steady and consistent course of maintaining with firm- 
ness and patience the rights of American citizens and in defenc- 
ing the principles of international law until to-day this country 
is recognized as the one powerful and rightful spokesman for 
humanity. The President, assailed by the conflicting advice of 
friends and the mistaken or venomous criticism of foes, has held 
in his grasp as a sacred trust the peace and safety of the Ameri- 
can people and the honor and dignity of the American Nation. 
Under other circumstances and with a less wise leadership our 
Nation might to-day be plunged in the horrors of war, but in- 
stead we are meeting in peace and safety, in the midst of plenty, 
surrounded by the unbroken homes and undesolated firesides of 
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a free and independent people. To-day all over this vast land of 
ours wherever the American citizen labors and produces, wher- 
ever industry is making the wealth to add to our country’s 
greatness, wherever firesides are welcoming home the toiler 
after his day’s labor, wherever the honest workman knows the 
value of his own work and demands a just reward for his toll, 
there is going up a great song of confidence which will swell into 
an anthem of triumph. On the farm, in the factory, at the 
forge, in the mines, behind the counter of the country store, on 
all of the countless railroad trains that fly like busy shuttles 
through the warp and woof of American commerce, wherever 
the myriad activities of American life are carrying forward the 
arts of peace and civilization there is going up the hope of the 
Nation for the continued success and prosperity of our great 
Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson, and for the work of the 
Democratic Congress. 


Discussion of Senate Amendment to Indian Appropriation 
Bill Providing for the Cutting of Timber on Lands 
Belonging to the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
and Authorizing Other Uses to be Made of Such Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to leave in the 
Record as an extension of my remarks my most earnest protest 
against the adoption of a policy that I believe will work a 
marked injustice to the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota. 

I am very well aware in doing this it is the pleading of an 
unpopular cause, 

One who speaks for the protection of the property and rights 
of the Indians now remaining in the State of Minnesota can not 
ordinarily find a sympathetic ear to listen. 

I have thought, and still think, that in this House such is 
not the case. 

I yet believe it, although I am frank to say because of the 
kindly reception given the Senate amendment to House bill 
10885 upon this subject my faith that the rights of these Indians 
will be sufficiently protected in this body is considerably shaken. 

When the Indian appropriation bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives it contained no feature that could or would work 
a marked injustice to the Red Lake Band of Indians of Minne- 


sota. ` 

When it returned from the Senate it was changed by an 
amendment offered by Senator NeLsoN, of Minnesota, and con- 
tained the provisions of which I complain, as follows: 


ane To iris Bogs effect the act entitled “An act for the relief and 
civilization of the cr ame Indians in the State of Minnesota, ap- 
proved January 14, 1889. to provide for the establishment and adminis- 
tration of a forest reserve and for the sale of timber within the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation, Minn.“ that the following-described lands 
within the Red Lake Indian Reservation, Minn., be, and the same 
hereby are, created Into a forest reserve, to be known as the Red Lake 
Indian Forest: Townships 150 and 151 north, ranges 32, 33, 34, 35, and 
36 west, and townships 152 and 153 north, ranges 52, bs, and 34 west 
of the fifth principal meridian, except the lands in townships 151 north, 
rengo 36 west, which lie north of the north line of sections 26 to 30, 
inclusive, and except all lands within sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 18, 
in township 153 north, 34 west. The provisions of this para- 
pans shall not apply. to any lands which have beretofore been reserved 
‘or school, agency, church, or town-site purposes 
parties or corporations within the area Sea nor to the town site 
of Red Lake, Pro- 
vided, That 


th standing and groning merchantable pine timber and 
which are suited for the production of agricultural crops 


cres, 
the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with the principles of scientifie forestry, with a 
view to the production of successive timber crops thereon, and he is 
hereby authorized to sell and manufacture only such standing and 
growing pine and oak timber as is mature and has ceased to grow, 
and he is also authorized to sell and manufacture from time to time 
such other mature marketable timber as he may deem advisable, 
and he is further authorized to construct and operate sawmills for 
the manufacture of the timber into merchantable products and to em- 
pley such persons as he shall find necessary to carry out purposes 


of the foregoing provisions. including the establishment of nurseries 


and the edgar of seeds, arn oe EN ng transplants when n for 
reforestation purpeses: Provided, t all timber sold under the 
visions herein shall be sold on what is known as the bank scale: 
vided further, That no contract shall be made for the establishment 
of any mill, or to carry on any logging or lumbering operations which 
shall constitute a cha upon the proceeds of the timber, until an 
estimate of the costs thereof shall ve frst been submitted to and 
approved by Congress. 

(63) That the Secretary of the Interior may issue permits or t 
leases on such lands for camping or farming. No rmit shall be 
issued for a longer term than one year and no lease shali be executed 


for a longer term than five years. Every permit or leaso issued un- 
der authority of this act to Indians, or to other persons or corpora- 
the 


tions, and or patent for an allotment within the limits o 
forest created by section 1, shall reserve to the United States the 
right to cross the land covered thereby with ! ng roads or railroads, 
to use the shore line, or to erect thereon use such structures as 
shall be necessary to the proper and economical management of the 
Indian Forest created by t act; and the Secretary of the Interlor 
may reserve from allotment tracts considered necessary for such ad- 
ministration. 
After the pa 


ent of all expenses connected with the administra- 
tion of these 


ands as herein provided, the net proceeds therefrom 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Red Lake Indians and draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum. The interest on this fund may be used by the tary 
of the Interior in such manner as he shall consider most alvan- 
tageous and beneficial to the Red Lake Indians. Expenditure from the 
principal shall be made only after the approval by Congress of csti- 
mates submitted by the said Secretary. 

(64) That the retary of the Interior shall select and set apart 
an area not exceeding 200 actes, in sections 20, 21, 28, and 29, town- 
ship 151 north, ra 34 west, cause the lands thus selected to be 
surveyed and platt into suitable lots, streets, and alleys, and dedi- 
cate said streets and alleys and such lots and parcels as he may con- 
sider necessary to public uses. The lands thus selected shall not be 
allotted, but held as an Indian town site subject to further legislation 


by Co 

the timber on lands of the Red Lake Indian Reservation 
outside the boundaries of the forest created by section 1 may be sold 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Proceeds administered under the poran of the general deficiency 
act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., p. 590), and the Indian appro- 
priation act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 463). 


The effect of these provisions contained in the Senate amend- 


ment is as follows: 


1. There is taken from the use of these Red Lake Indians sub- 
stantially 90.000 acres of land, and which, against the wish and 
desire of these Indians, is made into a forest reservation for 
the sale of timber. 

The rights of the Indians in this forest reserve are taken 
from them except, that the lands which are not covered with 
standing and growing timber, may be allotted to the Indians 
entitled thereto. 

2. In this forest reserve the Secretary of the Interior is given 
unrestricted power of control and is authorized to conduct the 
same with a view to reforestation and is given authority to 
sell the pine and oak timber which is maturely growing thereon, 
and likewise to sell such other timber that is marketable as he 
may deem advisable. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to manufac- 
ture this timber. This power places the control of the timber 
belonging to this band of Indians entirely in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior, giving him full power to make such 
use of it within the limitations above stated, as he may deem 
advisable. 

8. The Secretary of the Interior, with reference to these lands, 
is authorized to issue permits and leases for camping and farm- 
ing, thus placing it in his power to take the use of such lands 
entirely away from those who own them. 

The matter of compensation is left wholly to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

4. A costly system of administration of the provisions of 
this act is made possible by the loose terms in which the Senate 
amendment is drawn, and I think it is no unfair criticism to say 
that it is thus loosely drawn with the design that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have the widest scope possible for the exer- 
cise of such power and authority. 

All the cost of administration of this unwelcome and self- 
imposed trust in connection with such lands is to be met and 
paid from the receipts, and the balance, if any, is to be paid 
into the Treasury to the credit of the Red Lake Indians, and 
afterwards to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

5. Even the interest which is to be derived from this fund 
is put at the disposal of the Secretary of the Interior and Is to 
be used by him in such manner as he shall consider most ad- 
vantageous and beneficial to the Red Lake Indians. 

6. Two hundred acres of the Red Lake Indian land is to 
be taken, without consulting the wishes of the Indians, for a 
town site. The purpose which animates the taking of these 
last-mentioned lands is not apparent at this time, but I venture 
to predict that in the future it will be found that these 200 
acres of land will be diverted by some future act of Congress 
from the use of the Indians to some use which is inconsistent 
with their best interest. 
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7. In thus ruthlessly dealing with the lands of these Indians, 

wer is given to the Secretary of the Interior to sell all the 

ance of the timber on lands of the Red Lake Indian Res- 
ervation in accordance with the general-deficiency act of March 
8, 1883 (22 Stat. L., p. 590), and the Indian appropriation act 
of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 463). 

This amendment is along substantially the same lines as a 
similar amendment proposed at a previous session of this House 
by Representative STEENERSON, of Minnesota, 

It is yery apparent from an inspection cf this amendment 
that the general purpose is to place all of the timber on the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation which has any value upon the market, 
and it becomes equally apparent that the principal beneficiary 
under the Senate amendment will be the lumber companies of 
Minnesota, anc I much fear that the major part of benefits 
gained by them will be at the expense of this band of Indians. 

In similar situations with reference to the other Indian 
bands or tribes in the past, the lumber companies have pros- 
pered, and the Indian has been deprived of his property with 
but meager compensation and less consideration, and I fear 
that this amendment is the foundation for similar acts so far 
as the Red Lake Indian Reservation is concerned, 

It will not do to say that the Secretary of the Interior will 
adequately protect the rights of these Indians, because experi- 
ence shows us that former Secretaries of the Interior have not 
protected the rights of other Indians in previous transactions 
of this kind and I do not imagine or anticipate that there is 
any more reason to expect more considerate treatment than 
has prevailed in the past. 

After this bill was returned to the House, with amendments, 
from the Senate I appeared before the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs when it was considering the Senate amendments, 
and the following hearing took place: 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. 8 do you want to be heard on this matter? 


Mr. CHIPBRFIELD. Yes; I do. 
Mr. Carter. Very well, you may proceed now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BURNETT M, CHIPERFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if this committee knew the Vee 
stricken condition of those Indians, if you knew the injustice that 
has been inflicted upon them, multipli and remultiplied, and now 
ing on to-day, until if the department does not change its course 
ey are going to be exterminated, you would not want to add a 
dollar to the expenses for which this tribe is primarily answerable. 
Somebody, somewhere, sumebow, ought to k for these Indians, 
They are as sorry a spectacle as exists in the United States to-day. I 
have taken the matter up with the department time after time. me- 
body ought to be their friend somewhere, and the situation simply 
fills me with indignation and sympathy for them. 
Now, I bave not a ticle of interest in this matter, any more than 
any other humane Individual would have. 


ese people have $6,000,000 in the oenar A and the ses of 
aitaa Ai t can be put upon them is taken from their funds, That 
may be rule with reference to other Indians, I do not know about 


Se where they have tribal property. There are about 7,000 or 
„000 of these Indians, I do not know the exact number 

Mr. Haypen (interposing). The Indians desire to have this roll made 
pompir and it ls only going to cost $5,000. They have $6,000,000 

their credit. It is the custom of the committee in a case of that 
kind to pay for such work from the tribal funds. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I am not making any criticism of the committee 
or anyone else, I am simply speaking of the condition of these In- 
dians, so that in view of that fact you may apply your judgment con- 
cerning this item. 

Mr. Carter. Are they povery stricken, you say? 

Mr. CHIPORPFIELD, They are absolutely pe stricken, They have 
a lot of forest land op there, part of which they are trying to take 

upon which no farmer could or would even 


CanTER. Who is trying to take it away from them? 
Mr. CHIPERFIZELD, Everybody, I think, including the Indian Depart- 
these matters, 

Mr. Menitr. I want to pue against a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Cuiperristp. I wil ve the facts upon 
which I base it. These Indians have not been pro in oe 


I bave gone 3 
povele in their suffering and sickness, and 
ea 


Mr. ÇHIPERFIELD, I pa yt A what I think ought to be done, and 
wis 


tion to provide for a committee of Congress to $ and inspect the con- 
dition of these ple and see the manner In which their affairs are being 
administered. en you would not have to take the word of any man 


from a_couple of these Indians. One 


I got a letter a few days ago 

was an Indian by the name of Little Frenchman. The other was an 
Indian by the name of John Scott, and they told me how their people 
are hungering and praying for spring Now, that is not merely a term 
they are using in the way of allegorical speech or anyong of t kind, 
These people are suffering and they are praying for the coming of spring, 
because that means a little relief. 

Mr, CARTER. What percentage of them are mixed bloods? 
oe Les ree 3 not 3 vou A rue ma percentage — quite 

ge, and the mix up a certain „ are more degraded 
than ‘the full-bloods. = 82 

Mr. HAYDEN. Now, as to sections 61 to 65, to which you object, had 
we not better read these through and get the opinion of Mr. Meritt and 
then hear Mr. Chi eld further? 

Mr. Meritt, I do not want to make any extensive reply; but I do 
know that the statement made that the Indian Bureau is trying to take 
8 away from the Indians is absolutely not in accordance with 

e fa 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. But are you protesting against this section? 

Mr. Menrirr. No, sir. 

Mr. CHIPESRFIELD. You are approving it, are you not? 

Mr. Menitr. The department has submitted a favorable report on 
similar legislation. 

Mr. io PERFIELD. And the Indian Bureau are approving it, are 
you no 

ae bbe ec Yes, air I ty to it. 

. CHIPPERFIELD, m, as I say, you are a party to 

Mr. Merirr. May I add just one statement? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. MERITT. The Chippewa situation must be studied a Httle bit in 
order to appreciate the conditions Bothnia among these Indians. 

The act of Congress, passed without the recommendation of the In- 


-terior Department, removed the restrictions on all the adult mixed 


bloods in the White Earth country. I will concede that as a result of 
that legislation a la number of those Indians have been deprived af 
their pro But t was not the fault of the Indian Bureau, and 
we have had nothing to do with It. The jurisdiction of the department 
was removed by legislation. We could not help that condition. 

Mr. CARTER. Let me you about that legislation, Mr. Meritt, 
Didn't C pass an act removing the restrictions on mixed-blood 
Indians without making any roll whatever of the Indians as to the 
bas, of blood? 

r. Menirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CarTsr. So that the question was left simply to the statement of 
the man who wanted to sell his land with reference to whether he was 
full-blood or a mixed blood. In other words, if a man wanted to 
sell bis land, in order to allenate that land all be had to do was to 
come to court and testify that he was a mixed-blood Indian, 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. Then he would give a title to his land. And 
there is considerable litigation now going on in the courts, and we are 
trying to protect those full-blood Indians who disposed of their land 
under that legislation. 

Mr. Carrer, Now, is the purpose of making this roll to determine 
the de; of blood, that wrongs can be corrected? 

Mr. Menirr. We would like to have the status of those Indians defi- 
wer, e so that we can better protect the interests of the 

~ s. 


Mr. CARTER, Now, is this $5,000 to be used to make a roll whereby 
the sates of the blood of an Indian can be determined? Is that the 
purpose 

Mr. Mentrr. That is the purpose. Now, as to the funds In the Treas- 
ury, we admit that those hippewa Indians have 86.000.000 to their 
2 t at this time, but under the treaty and under the laws enacted by 

0 we can not pay out a dollar of those funds now to those Chip- 
pewa Indians until expiration of 50 years from tbe date of that 
act of Congress. We are ing to get t remedied by legislation 
submitted at this session of Congress, and we have that item of legis- 
lation before Congress now. 

Mr. yor aet You mean you are trying to get it so you can pay the 
monty now 

Mr Meritt. So that we can pay, money to those Indians and relieve 
bs suffering on those reservations. 

r, CARTER. Now, suppose you should get legislation to pay out this 
$6,000.000 now, which was not to be paid out until 50 years, would 
that eventuate in the possibility of a claim against the Federal Govern- 
ment by some of those Indians who are born after this payment is made? 

Mr. Menrrr. No, sir; the legislation in the Indian bill does not au- 
thorize the payment of the entire 86.000.000. We simply ask to pay 
about one-fou of that amount to the Indians. 

Mr. Carrer. The next amendments are Nos. 61, 62, 68, 64, and 65, 
page 41, line 3: 


> * >. 
Mr. Carter. What have you got 
Meritt? 


Mr. Merirr. Mr. Chairman, we did not ask that this item go on the 
Indian bill. There was a bill introduced in Con Senator Nelson 
in rd to this subject, and the Secretary of the Interior submitted a 

t bill, suggesting certain amendments. I will bo 
retary incorporated in the record. 
that will be done, 


. * . * 
to say in justification of that, Mr. 


5 Te a rt of the 
o have g 
8 Mr. Canter. Without objection 
The report reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Maroh 2, 1916. 
on. Henry F. ASHURST, 
= Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 
My Dran Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of January 11, 1916, transmitting a copy of Senate bill 1323, 
roviding tor the establishment of a forest reserve within the Red Lake 
ndian rvation in Minnesota. and requesting my views as to the 
proposed legislation. 
te bill 1823, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, is evidently 
identical with Senate bill 7179, Sixty-third Congress, third session, 
upon which I reported favorably on January 18, 1915. 

Upon further consideration of the subject I am convinced that certain 
provisions in Senate bill 1323 would be unsatisfactory. I believe that 
allotment of agricultural lands should be permitted within the area 
reserved for forest purposes, and that the provision in section 4 for the 
issuance of permits to Indians for a period of 10 years is unnecessary 
and inadvisable. 

I attach a draft of legislation which I believe would be preferable to 
Senate bill 1828. This substitute bill reserves the same area, and has 
in ‘view the same general ends ns Senate bill 1323. However, it allows 
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allotment in agricultural land within the forest reserve, omits the 
provisions as to the issuance of 10-year permits to Indians, and con- 
tains in section 7 an authorization for the sale of tim on those 
rtions of the Red Lake Reservation which are not included within 
proposed Indian forest reserve. It reserves from allotment an 
Indian town site. I should be pleased to see the legislation enacted in 
the amended form. 
Cordially, yours, FRAXLIN K. DANE, 
: Secretary. 

Mr. Merirr. This item now in the Indian bill follows very largely 
the recommendations of the department. 

Mr. Koyor, Right in that connection, Mr. Meritt, are you going to 
follow the same proceeding that was followed in the Menominee In- 
dian Reservation in Wisconsin about the building of these mills? 

Mr. MERITT. It is not intended to establish such a large milling op- 
eration on this reservation as we have at Menominee. That feature 
has not been worked out as yet. This legislation here will simply 
enable us to sell the mature timber on that reservation. Under the 
existing law we can sell only the dead and down timber on the reser- 
vation, and there is quite an amount of ripe timber on that reserva- 
tion that should be sold if the Indians are to get the full benefit of 
their property. 

Mr. CHIPERYIELD. Would the chairman object if I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

Mr. CARTER. No, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. What do you mean by “ripe”? 

Mr. Meritt. Timber that has ceased to grow and is deteriorating 
and should be cut and manufactured into lumber. 

16 CHIPERPIELD, Is there such timber as that among the pine up 
ere = 

Mr. Merirr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. What price have you gotten for the timber, the, 


— 75 on the stump, under the contracts that have been entered into on the 
White Earth Reservation? 
Mr. MERITT. We have been selling but very little timber on the 
White Earth Reservation, The Indians who had restrictions removed 
by 8 have sold their timber. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Don't you know, Mr. Meritt, that the lumber 
companies have been contracting with your department, with the ap- 
proval of 23 department, for the timber on the White Earth Reser- 


vation? personally know this to be true. Now, what price have 
you_been getting for that? 
Mr. Meritt, We get various prices for the timber on different In- 


dian allotments. But a majority of the timber that has been sold on 

the White Earth Reservation has been sold from mixed-biood allot- 

2 and we have not had anything to do with the sale of that 
mber, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. But where it has been in the forest reserve it is, 
or where it has been on the allotments that belong to the full bloods 
or on unallotted land, can’t 7755 give this committee any idea of the 
prices Tea have been getting 

Mr. MERITT. I can get the figures from the Indian Office, and I will 
be A sar to incorporate them in the record, 

r. CHIPERFIRLD, I think they ought to be in the statement, for it 
is an utterly insignificant price. e figures will demonstrate that. 
It is not a question of what Mr. Meritt says or what I say; the figures 
will speak for themselves. 

Mr. Mxntrr. I wish to submit the following statement relative to 
this matter: x 

“The only timber that has been sold within the White Earth Indian 
Reservation during the last five years was that found upon full blood 
and minor allotments, which were scattered widely over the reserya- 
tion and none of which contained a first-class stand of timber. All 
of the better timber had been allotted and sold. For the scattered 
tracts, from $5 to $7 per thousand for white pine, and $4 to $5.50 for 
Norway pine, have been received. 

“The only timber that has been sold from the Red Lake Reservation, 
aside from a small amount of cedar posts and poles, bus been dead 
white pine and Norway pine. For the dead white pine, $6.05, and for 
the dead Norway pine, $4.05, have been received.” 

Mr. DILL. Speaking of these sawmills—is the Indian Department 
building sawmills there now? 

Mr, Menritr. We built quite a large sawmill on the Menominee Res- 
ervation, 8 out legislation that was enacted by Congress. 

Mr. DILL, I mean now; during the last year. 

Mr, Merirr, We have purchased small sawmills on a number of res- 
ervations. We prey, ave between 25 and 30 small sawmills on the 
varlous Indian reservations throughout the country. 

Mr. DILL. There has been a good deal of complaint about the one or 
two out in my country. 

Mr. Meritr. We are using those sawmills to saw out timber on the 
reservations for the purpose of building Indian homes and supplying the 
indians with fencing and lumber for various purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There has been a good deal of complaint about the saw- 
an on the Menominee Reservation? 

r. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr, HAYDEN. It has been very extravagantly run, has it not? 

Mr. Meritr, The complaint was covering the operations of several 
years ago, and not so much within recent years. There have been many 
complaints, however, a st the superintendent of that reservation. 

r. KONOP, Well, originally, Mr. Meritt, when the thing was started 
there was a whole lot of waste up there. There is not now, I think, 
as much as there used to be, is there? 

Mr. Meritt, No, sir. We have gotten it down now almost to a com- 
mercial basis, 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Meritt, in what way does this amendment No, 61 
amend or supplement existing law? 

Mr. Mrnirr, Under existing law we can not sell any but dead and 
down timber on the e Reservation. 

Mr. Carrer, That is, under this act for the relief and civilization of 
the Chippewa Indians, I notice this provision here says. To put into 
effect the act entitled ‘An act for the relief and civilization" of the Chip- 
pewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,“ etc. 

Mr. Merrrr. That is a general act affecting the various reservations 
among the 8 7 

Mr. Carter. This act which has the ag, oe of “An act for the relief 
and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota is 
a general act, is it? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir; it is the act of 1887, known as the Nelson Act, 

Xr. Harbzx. This forest reserve you propose to create is at Red Lake, 
not White Earth? 

Mr. MERITT. This legislation has nothing to do with White Earth. 


Mr. HAYDEN. It aupites only to Red Lake? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir 

Mr. Carter. Your statement is that the only 222 of section 61 is 
to permit you to sell timber that is not dead and down? 

Mr. MERITT. Of course, the various amendments cover more than that. 

Mr, Carrer. I am talking about amendment No. 61. 

Mr. MERITT. That enables us to sell both dead and down, as wel! as 
matured timber. Under existing law we can not sell green timber, but 
only dead and down timber. 

Mr. Carrer. Under existing law you can not sell matured timber? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Why do you say that the Red Lake Reservatior is 
not part of the White Earth Reservation? It is true, is it not, that the 
Red Lake Indians are one band of the Chippewa Tribe? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And that while the different bands have different 
allotments, and this is given to the Red Lake Indians, it is all a part 
of the tribal lands? 

Mr. Merirr. No, sir. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. With that distinction? 

Mr, MERITT, Because the White Earth Indians do not share in any 
way in the tribal lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

1518 8 No; but they all came from the tribal lands 
originally. 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir; but only Red Lake Indians will be affected by 
this legislation. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, That is true. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to weary you with my remarks, but 
I do waut a very few minutes to present this matter. This whole 
thing—and I do not say it in the objectionable sense of the term-—is 
simply a “ joker“ in the interest of the lumber companies. That is all. 

I want to go back just a very short way, so that you may have an 
understanding of this matter, 1 do not attempt to instruct this com- 
mittee, for your knowledge of this subject, I take it, is complete. But 
at an early day the Chippewa Indians, including among others the 
Red Lakers, the Pillager Band, the White Earth Band, and the Leech 
Lake Indians, were in N and were the owners undoubtedly of 
ubout the northern half of Minnesota. A treaty was negotiated with 
them—and it is a travesty on our press system—a treaty was nega- 
tiated whereby they waived their rights to the greater portion of this 
territory, and in lieu of that oe accepted a much more restricted 
territory, where the property was to belong absolutely to. them. 

When I say it was a travesty I have this in mind: The Indian 
Department to-day says that these men are not capable of expendin 
any of the funds that belong to them; that they are not capable o 
88 the tribal funds at this time except where they have been 
declared to be competent, but at that time they were capable of part- 
ing with practically their all to the Government. 

am not quarreling with that policy of the department, but when 
the Government dealt with them they were competent, no matter how 
benighted their condition was at that time. hey relinquished the 
greater portion of their land and now—that you may understand the 
situation, some of this land is covered with very fine pine timber, 
timber that if it had been properly conserved would have meant a 
fortune for these Indians to-day. The various tribes were allotted 
eertain locations wherein they were to participate, and the roll was 
closed some few years ago—I do not know just how many—and to- 
day there are 800 Indian children of the White Earth Reservation that 
have absolutely no lands, although they are of the class of Indians 
who would be entitled to participate in the lands. They, these chil- 
dren, are paupers, except for the $6,000,000 fund in which they partici- 
pate. They bave no lands and no right to lands. 

Now, this situation became so attractive to the lumber companies 
that it had to be exploited—and I will not modify a word that I say 
for I understand precisely what I am saying—it- had to be exploited 
for the benefit of the lumber companies, and so one of the steps was 
to allow the lumber companies to cut the dead and down timber. That 
was a fact, because under the designation, dead and down timber,” 
they went in and cut what timber iney pleased. Now, that is not 
quite sufficient at the present time, so there must be included Jn this 
bill the term “ripe timber.“ 1 have been intimately associated with 
the pine country for many, many years. I went to school in Minne- 
sota; I taught school in Minnesota, The first work I ever did in my 
life was done in Minnesota, I know the pine country, and I know 
the ways of the lumber camps, and I never heard such a term used by 
Any embers in all my life. 

r, HAYDEN. The term in the bill is “ mature.“ 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 1 took it from what Mr. Meritt sald that it was 
“ripe timber.” Anyway, mature timber. Now, there practically is no 
maturity for pine timber until it is damaged by forest fire. here is 
pine timber up there hundreds of years old, and this is, gentlemen, sim- 
ply opening the doors so much farther for exploitation. 

Now, this land belongs to these Indians. want to say just a word 
as to my interest in this matter. I have known these Indians for 
many years. I haven't a penny’s financial interest in any of them. 

On e contrary, for years have been sending in my own funds 
at different times to relieve distress among these Indians, simply from 
a humane standpoint. I know intimately quite a number of these In- 
dians. It has been my custom to take long canoe trips into Canada 
with them, and I have become intimately acquainted with their condi- 
tion. I have received letters Nein 88 aga st the forest reserve. 

Now, what helpful purpose in view to be accomplished by this 
legislation? What beneficial purpose has the department that they 
want to serve for these Indians? 

* + * . = » . 

It is idle to talk about any forest reserve. It is idle to talk about 
these Indians being benefited by anything of this sort. It means that 
under the guise of this law the lumber companies are going to go in 
there and they are going to pick out the timber that is profitable for 
them, and this amendment is going to allow the lumber companies to 
take, this timber for a song. 

Now, so far as the sawmills that are intended to furnish timber for 
the agencies or for the schools, or for hospitals, or for the individual 
use of the Indians, that is all right as long as it is done that way 
and as long as it 18 propery operated. But this is be saying. gen: 
tlemen, that these tracts of timber that are now standing, including 
the matured timber and the dead-and-down timber, and all the forest 
reserves and other timber, is to be cut and is to be sold at an in- 
significant figure. 

r, HAYDEN. If this lumber was sold at a fair price would you ob- 
ject? 
È Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If these Indians were guaranteed, gentlemen, that 
they were to get the fair valuation of what is coming to them—which 
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they never have gotten in all the world, I do not care who makes the 
statement to the contrary—if these Indians were to recelve fair values 
for this timber there would be a very much different situation pre- 
sented and a v much less objectionable situation. 


Mr. Harpax. Would you think it better to have the matured timber 
cut and the proceeds turned into money for the benefit of the Indians 
than to leave it standing there? š 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. They are going into this timber, and not clear up 
the land in any sense of the word. They will — 4 Se pick out the 
timber as they come to it. I have not quite been able to get the 
cance of the bank scale,“ unless that means the bank lumber Is to 
be measured and paid for, notwithstanding the real scale of what is 
ny But they are going in there and cut out the timber that appeals 
o em, 

Now, there isn’t any such thing as getting a fair price for the timber, 
gentlemen. You figure tbe stumpage price of is timber, and it 
would not compare with the price that private individuals would pay 
or that private individuals would secure. 

Mr. CARTER. Why couldn't a fair price be had for it? I am asking 
for information now. 

Mr. CHIPEEFIELD. I know you are; and I certainly would feel humil- 
fated if I did not respond in precisel, 
this reason— 


try bas ever gotten a fair price for anything. He has been the legiti- 
mate prey of every man who could 3 

Mr. DILL. You say they are in such need. Now, here is this timber. 
They can not eat that; they can not wear that. What are you going 
to do for them? That is what I would like to get at. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Let me answer that in just another way: I 
know Indians that have as much as $2,000 or $3.000 in the hands of 
the Interior Department, and the Interlor Department Is sa to those 
Indians, “ We will allow you enough to penau in your y; we 
will give you an order that 7 d you can such and such a store 
and buy t ose precise things at you need, but you can not have the 
benefit of your own money. 

And there may be some who are not competent to receive their 
money. I am not here to say they are not. t these Indians have 
funds—they have their tribual fun d every expense of their agency, 
their ty te! of their schools, of everything else, is taken from these 
funds. nd if any man doubts my statement—although they have 
been cutting this timber on the Leech Lake Indian Reservation—if any 
man doubts my statement of suffering and destitution and disease that 
exists there to-day, a splendid way to ascertain that—and it is not 
so far—is to send a committee of a few men to go through that reser- 
vation; and if there is a man that can look unaffected upon that 
Scene presented up there and see the destitution and squalor and suf- 
fering that is ing on without having his heart touched, I have 
utterly misjud this committee. 

Now, getting back to the point here. In order to in and conduct 
these operations—in order that these Indians may be despoiled, the con- 
tracts are let under such conditions that 8 but the lumber com- 
panies can aren Be A private man can not * n there and do logging 
operations; and, like the people who divided the raiment of the Savior. 
they parcel out this timber, and each man takes what sults him, and 
they do not compete with each other at all. The sales are a fraud and 
a farce in that a and the result of the whole process is that the 
Indians are despotled. 

Now, I have come here at the request of several of the Red Lake Band 
of Indians. If they starve to-morrow, except from a humane standpoint, 
it makes no difference to me. I have nothing to gain or lose either way; 
but certainly, gentlemen, without knowing the wishes of the tribe, it 
seems to me that you should not act. 

* Ld . * * = s 

It certainly seems to gentlemen, that there o t to be some 
desire on the part of this tribe that this be done. This fs their land. 

Mr. Haypex. The Chippewa Indians bad a delegation here who a 

before the Senate committee. 8 also appeared before 
committee, but they did not talk about this forestry business to us. 
Habis fog statement they made will undoubtedly appear in the Senate 
earings, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Let me say this to on utlemen, if you plea 
that there will come before these committees Indians who will presen’ 
various views that are not the views of thelr tribe. They bring them 
down here; the pring them here for a purpose. 

Mr. CARTER. o do you mean bring them? 

Mr. CHIPE8RFIELD, I am not 1 particular man. I am say- 
ing those who have objects to serve bring these Indians here, and 
they are influenced more or less to take the view of those who brin 
them here; else they would not be produced. But this affects the Red 
Lake Tribe of Indians. 

' They have their responsible heads: harm d have their ordinary methods 
of communication, of conveying their wishes; but, gentlemen, you have 

t to know them. They are as innocent as children. They bave no 

usiness capacity to protect themselves against an act of Con 

because they do not understand it; they do not comprehend 

have sat in their councils with them. They have sent for me to come 
and hold councils with them. I know their methods, and they have 
only sent for me because I am their friend. I have never been an 
attorney: I have never sustained such a relation to them, but it seems 
to me that before you dispose of the timber of these Indians you ought 
to know what their wishes are. They can, as a tribe or band, express 
— wishes In a way that would move this committee one way or the 
other, 7 

Mr. HAYDEN. It appears from the expenses that they ask us to pay 
that a general council of the Chippewa Indians was held at Bemidji, 
Minn., last July; that they sent a delegation down here, and they are 
asking us to pay the expenses of that delegation, 

Mr. CHIPeRFIELD. I would not be surprised If they did. 

Mr. HAYDEN, If they were duly elected delegates from a general 
council of the tribe, what better representation could we have here 
asking for legislation of this kind? 

Mr. CHIPERPIBLD. If they were an accredited delegation from their 
tribe, Instructed to speak on these points, unquestionably they would 
convey the desire of their tribe. 

Mr. Konop. On page 543 of the Senate hearings, Mr. Head—I-do 
not know whether he is the agent or 3 before the Senate 
committee on this proposition. He stated in here: 

“All through the summer we tried to get the people together on this, 
but they will not listen to the progressive faction, as we call them, to 
any proposition they may put * 

From that I would conclude t there are several factions of In- 
dians over there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. There are. I attended two councils of the Leech 
and Red Lake Indians held at McGarry, where these Indians invited 


me to be present, and they presented their views on these questions 
ba mhia n to their welfare, and I will say there is not 5 per cent of 
the Lake Band of Indians, progressives or mess oy essives, who 
would be in favor of cutting this timber or making this forest reserve, 

The Red Lake Band of Indians are the least civilized of any of the 
Chippewas, They live the most natural life, from an Indian stand- 
paini, of any of the Chipi Indians in Minnesota. They are thor- 
oug 7 opposed to this thing. Now, I do not think solely that their 

esire or situation ought to control, but I do think that before 

this thing is done the 8 ought to bave more information. I 

think perhaps theg. ought to bave the information that Mr. Meritt 

says he will furnish, of the amount of money these Indians have been 

— — the amount they have been getting for this stumpage or for 
eir logs. 

Now, this is not a philanthropic enterprise for the sake of the Red 
Lake Indians. It was not recommend 755 the Interior Department 
until it was put in the shape of a bill. The Indians have not taken 
any such step, and I have no hesitancy in saying to you that it comes 
from those who desire to profit by dealing In this timber. 

Now, I think I will not weary the committee or take your time any 
further. I understand Mr. ELLswortTH, of Minnesota, wished to be 
heard on that matter. I do nor know whether the gentleman has 
come or not. Of course his statement would be entitled to much con- 
sideration. I do not know how pressed zea are for time, but I think the 
wishes of this tribe of Indians ought fo be considered. If their color 
was not red, we would be vere anxious to know their desires. If they 
were an equal number of white men, we would be very anxious to 
know what were the wishes of the people affected; and it seems to me 

u should have an equal desire under the facts in this case. I do not 
ntend to reflect upon this committee, but these Indians are wards 
of the Nation, and they are helpless and destitute and suffering, and 
something should be done for them. 

Mr. Harpgex. What you would like to have done about these par- 
ticular amendments is to have the House disagree to them and send 
the matter to conference. Then, if you bave any further representa- 
tions to make, undoubtedly the conference committee will no doubt be 
= dl hear you, if you get anything further from Minnesota in the 

ean * 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If they can do it, I think they — 5 to have their 
re tatives here. I think it ought to be disagr to in this com- 

ttee, and then taken care of in the conference committee, because 
I feel just as surely as we are here together that this is a rank in- 
justice to these people. 

i say to you frankly I am not their spokesman, except that several 
of them have written to me to protest against making reservation 
and cutting this timber. Á 

Mr. Koxor. Now, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, at the bottom of page 42, amend- 
ment No. 62, the provision reads as follows : 

“ That said forest shall be administered by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in accordance witb the principles of scientific * with a view 
to the production of successive timber crops thereon, and he is hereby 
autho to sell and manufacture only such standing and growing 
pine and oak timber as is mature and ceased to w, and he is 
also authorized to sell and manufacture from time to e such other 
mature and marketable timber as he may deem advisable.” 

And so forth. Now, as I understand it, what they propose to do 
here is to bave the Secretary of the Interior build saw: up there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, That is one of the things. 

Mr. Koxor. And cut down timber and saw it into lumber and 


sir. 
Mr. Koxop. Now, you claim that what has been going on there 2 — 
es have pse up 
werent these logs there from these Indians for a song—practically 
nothing. 
Mr. Cn 


2 IPERFIELD. For an insufficient price, I wish to — 

Mr. Koxop. For an insufficient price. Now, do you think that this 
kind of a provision, by providing t the Government should build the 
mills and then sell the ber—not the timber, but the lumber—manu- 
factured in these mis wouldn't you think that that was for. the pur- 
pose of doing just wha 2 are oh g to now? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, It depends, of course, a great deal on the way in 
which the law is administered. If this timber was going to be cut and 
manufactured purely for the purposes of these Indians and for their 
needs, that would one thing. But It is net done that wey. And 
then the first part of this section authorizes the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the ple under his jurisdiction to sell and manufacture. 
Now it em the right to sell it. 

Mr. Koxop. You object to selling it? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You know these lumber companies, don't you? 

Mr. Koxor. Yes—well, not way up there. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. But you know them in your own State. You 
know what a lumberman’s designation of a mature tree would be—any 
tree that suited him. When he says a matured tree is one that has an 
unsound place In it, that was not going to live much longer, it means 
stripping the forest. That is not only an injustice, but here Is the 

uestion of reforestation. It means practically that they could take 
is and keep it forever if they so desired. 

Mr. Konop. Now, the reason I asked those question ¢s that I have a 
condition up in my country—the Menominee Indian Reservation—where 
we have bad an {illustration of this pe tion, as nice timber as ever 
grew on God's green land. Now, the Government built a large saw- 
mill over there and spent about a million and half dollars 

Mr. MERITT 3 About 581.000.000. 

Mr. Koxor. About $1,000,000 to put up their plant over there, and 
they have been cutting down trees and manufacturing these fine pine 
trees into lumber and selling the lumber, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. What rates do they get for It? 

Mr. Konop. I do not know the particulars about that, but up to prob- 
ably a couple or tars ago they had not returned to the Treasury one 
dollar. They had been running that mill for about six years and had 
not returned anything. But I understand that within the last couple 
of years they have been getting ahead somewhat and have been re- 
turning some of this million or million and a half dollars into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. IPERFJELD, Up to that time neither the Indians nor the Gov- 
ernment had gotten anything? 

Ve a Kownop. I do not think so, because they had not returned any- 
ng. 

u CHIPERFIELD, It sounds reasonable, in accordance with the 
practice. 

Me Konor, Now, you would object to a Government mill at Red 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. As I say, it would be a question purely of adminis- 


tration. 
for the real benefit of the Indians, I would say yes. y 
knows that when you operate a mill of a certain capacity and provide 
for its operation that you have got to run things on a large scale be- 
fore there can be any profit. The Government can not run a mill as 
can a lumber manufacturer. It may be a rather pecullar thing to say, 
but it is true that they can not, and they do not. They have not the 
facilities for bringing down vast gener es of logs to the mill; they 
paye not the facilities of organization; and they do not make the same 
showing. 

Mr. Konop. I asked a very experienced lumberman, who has a big 
sawmill up in the northern part of Wisconsin—I asked him what the 
reason was that the Menominee Indian mill was not doing as well as 
other privately cwned mills, and he told me that the reason was that 
under the Menominee act they were required to employ Indian labor 
at the mill. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is not high-class labor, of course. 

Mr. Koxor. And for that reason the mill could not make as good a 
showing as a private owned mill could. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. There is only a small per cent—I will not at- 
tempt to say what—but they are not the equal of a trained millman 
by any mèans. 

5 Konor. There are some of those Indians, of course, who are good 
millmen. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Now, I thank you, gentlemen, very much for your 
consideration. I feel that I have dischar, my duty in this matter, 
and J certainly will rest a little easier for having spoken for these 
people. And I believe, gentlemen, that you will do very well to scan 
this transaction with the utmost care and protect the interests of these 
wards of the Government. I am very much obliged to you. 

PA 0 8 Mr. ELLSWORTH, we have been speaking of amendments 
o 65. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I have just been taking the position that this 
transaction should be scrutinized with the utmost care, and I very 
Co tad question if it is fer the benefit of this Red Lake Tribe of 
n 8. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I have had some doubts about that myself. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I think it is very obvious that it is in the interest 
of others than the Indians. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, It is Senator NELSON’s amendment. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; and I think it is in the interest of the 
lumber concerns. 

Mr. Carrer. Haye you anything to say about it now, Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH ? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. Ganpy. Mr. Meritt, if you carry out this proposition of re- 
forestation, and all the provisions in this bill, is there any danger of 
Ha nates owing the Government anything after they get this timber 
S010 

Mr. Menitr. No; I think not, Mr. Ganpy. I think if this term of 
legislation is studied carefully it will be found that there are no 
Jokers in it; that it has been submitted in good faith by Senator 
NELSON. I have never known Senator NeLsON to submit or endeavor to 
procure any legislation that had jokers" in it against the interest of 
the Indians. 

Mr. Ganpy. Is the land embraced in what is p rted, or what is 
pro „to be this timber reserve all covered with timber? 

r. Menirr. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Ganpy. And you say that at this time you only have permission 
by law to sell the dead and down timber? 

Mr. Merirr, That is true. 

Mr. Ganpy. Now, would it clear the situation, from your standpoint, 
if you just had permission to sell matured timber, as well as dead and 
down timber, without going into all this reforestation 3 

Mr. Menrirr. That would help the situation materially. 

Mr. Ganpy. Do you think that is necessary, in order to secure the 
greatest amount of money possible for this timber, that the Government 
embark upon the proposition of building sawmills up there? 

Mr. Meritt. I doubt if the Government will enter into any extensive 
sawmill operations under this legislation if it were enacted. 

Mr. Carrer. They could not, without coming to Congress. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I have omitted one point which I would like to 
ask. Is it not true, Mr. Meritt, that when you make a forest reserve 
here that you do not allow the Indians to make their allotments in the 
forest reserve? 

Mr. Merirr, There are certain Indians who have taken up allotments 
bal perp coi ace reserve, They will be protected in the possession 
of that land. 

Mr CHIPERFIELD. They had them before it was made a forest reserve; 
but is it not true that after it is made a forest reserve you do not allow 
Indians to make allotments in the forest reserve any more? 

Mr. Muntrr. It will be our purpose to allot the Indians outside of the 
forest reserve, if this legislation is enacted. * . 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD., It may be that that is a direct answer, but is it 
not true that you prohibit the Indians from making any allotments in 
the forest—from taking their allotments in the forest reserve? That 
can be answered direetly. 

Mr. Merirr. I would say, in answer to that, that Indians who do not 
now have allotments within the forest reserve will not be permitted to 
take 5 within that forest reserve after the legislation is 
enact 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And those who do have allotments now in the for- 
est reserve are not permitted to sell them, are they? 

—.— 1 8 This legislation will not permit any Indian to sell his 
allotment. 

Mr. Currenrigetp. The practice of your department is not to allow 
Indians to sell any lands in the forest reserve whatever, is it not? 

Mr. Menirt. If the Indian has been allotted land in a forest reserve 
and has a title to it, we will permit him to sell it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You require him to exchange it, do you not? 

Mr. Merritt. Not in all cases. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Do you know of a single place in the White Earth 
8 5 where an Indlan has been permitted to sell any part of 

and? 

Mr. Menitr. Have you in mind White Earth or Leech Lake? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Well, I do not know just where that reserve comes 
in there. But the forest reserve that it there now, do you permit any 
Indian to sell any land that he may own in fee simple there 

Mr. Merirr. Yes, sir; we will permit such Indians to sell their 


If there was timber there that should be cut, and it was cut 
But anybody 


Mr, CHIPERFIELD,. To whom? I do not mean the name of the man, 
but the class of men. 

Mr. Meritt, Anybody who wants to buy it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Well, I certainly think you make your answer in 
good aie I will not question that, but I decidedly doubt the correct- 

ess 0 

Mr, MERITT. I know two years ngo the department encouraged the 
Indians who had ajlotments within the forest reserve on the Leech 
Lake Reservation to give up those allotments and take lands outside 
the forest reserve. That was the policy of the department. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD You required them to do it? 

Mr. Merirr. We encouraged them to do it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Because 700 could not take it away from them; 
but you required them to do it as far as you could. 

Mr. Menitr. That was at the request of the Forest Service who 
wanted the reserve held intact, so that there would not be any fires in 
the forest reserve. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Most of this forest reserve is along lakes, ideal 
places for the Indian. When they create a forest reserve they say to 
the Indians, “Although this is your own land, you can not have any 
allotments in it,” 

Mr. Konop. Now, Mr. Meritt, I understand yan to sny that if this 
eee ion is enacted you do not propose to build any mills up there? 

r. Menity. We do not propose to build mills on a large scale, such 
as we have at Menominee, 

Mr. Koxor. You intend to build small mills? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter. Could you do that under the language of this bill? 

Mr. Muntrr. We would have to come back to Congress and submit 
estimates. 

Mr. Carter. I notice, beginning in line 10, you say: 

“ Provided further, That no contract shall be made for the estab- 
lishment of any milf, or to carry on any logging or lumbering oper- 
ations which shall constitute a charge upon the proceeds of the timber, 
until an estimate of the cost thereof shall have first been submitted 
to and 8 by Congress.” 

Mr. Menirr. Yes, sir That leaves it absolutely in the hands of 
Congress as to the future policy regarding milling operations on that 
reservation; but, in view of our-experience at Menominee, I think the 
dager tment is opposed to building large milling plants. 

r. Konor. I would say in defense of the mill at Menominee when 
I first came here, five or six years ago—from what I was able to 
gather—the thing was a bad proposititon ; but I understand that within 
the last two years they have been making some money and turning 
some money back into the Treasury. Isn't that a fact? 

Mr. Merirr. We have been gradually improving the conditions on 
that reservation. 

Mr. Konop. Now, my own opinion would be that I would oppose a 
large milling establishment, something like that at Menominee, 

Mr. Mantrr. That would be my attitude. The Indians have been 
here this winter, two delegations from the Red Lake Reservation, one 
delegation headed af ar ull bloods and one delegation headed by the 
mixed blood. The full bloods on that reservation are, as a rule, op- 
posed to any change whatever. They do not want the lands allotted; 

ey do not want the timber sold; they want conditions to remain 
exactly as they are. They are opposed, even, to the draining of the 
swamp lands. It is shown that we can drain a deal of land u 
there at less than $250 an acre. These full-bl Indians are oppos 
to that. They want conditions to remain exactly as they are. The 
mixed-blood Indians are 88 and want to improve conditions, 
and they are in favor of improvements. They are in favor of draining 
the swamp lands; they are in favor of selling part of this timber. 

Mr. Konor, Well, which of them constitute the larger number, the 
full bloods or the mixed bloods? 

Mr. Menrirr. There are probably more full bloods on the reservation 
than mixed bloods, but I would not want to say that a majority of 
them would favor the plan of doing nothing. 

Before we go to this next amendment I would like to invite the at- 
tention of the committee to section 62. The act of June 25, 1910, 
found in 'Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 857, reads: 

“That the mature living and dead and down timber on unallotted 
lands of any Indian reservation may be sold under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the proceeds from 
such sales shall be used for the benefit of the Indians of the reserva- 
tion In such manner as he may direct: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin.” 

5575 ones that provision we are without authority of law to sell 

s timber. 


Mr. Konop. That is wh you are asking for special legislation ? 

Mr. Gaxpy. Doesn't that say “ mature timber "? 

Mr. Merrrr. Yes, sir; we can not sell mature timber in Minnesota 
though, because there Is a proviso here which excepts the States ot 
Wisconsin and Minnesota from this act. 

Mr. Koxor. Now, aren't they cutting mature timber only on the 
Menominee Reservation? - 

Mr. 3 They are doing that under a special act—the Menomi- 
nee act. 

Mr. GANDY. Suppose those two exceptions you speak of there were 
to be removed and let the general-sale provisions apply. Wouldn't 
that answer the situation? 

Mr, Merirr. That would meet the situation very largely. 

Mr. CARTER. The next amendment is No. 66, page 45, line 1: 

I did not have at that time opportunity to revise these re- 
marks, and consequently what I there desired to say does not 
appear with the same degree of precision as if there had been 
an opportunity to revise my statements, but I have since con- 
sidered with care the statements then made, and I stand upon 
such statements in their entirety. 

The views which I there presented I here reiterate in con- 
nection with the proposed adoption of the Senate amendments. 

The Red Lake Band of Indians is entitled to much consid- 
eration at the hands of the Government. It has meekly and 
obediently submitted to all the wishes of the Government at all 
times. 

With reference to their status and conduct, I quote from the 
00 15 of the Secretary of the Interior, under date of January 

„1890. 
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A commission has been formed under an act entitled “An 
act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota.” 

‘This commission reported to the Secretary of the Interior. 

From this report of the commissioners to the Secretary of 
the Interior the following extracts are made: 


The first council was heid at Red Lake June 29, where we remained 
until July 8. We found them intelligent, di ified, and courteous, but 
for several days indisposed to give a favorable hearing. The 8 
tions were not as favorable as those made three years ago, w 
not require the proceeds of their reservation to be sha: with others. 
The chiefs were opposed to breaking up the tribal relations, fearing 
that if they were so broken their power and influence would be gone. 
The young men, however, were heartily in favor of the allotment plan, 
knowing that if their lands were held in severalty each man’s earnings 
could be used for his own advantage, instead of, as heretofore, being 
necessarily shared with the idle; but they did not like the provision 
for providing with other bands, although when it was op ined tọ 
them -that the country from Lake Superior to and beyond the Red 
River of the North was, by the united efforts of all the Chippewas, 
taken by conquest from the Sioux, and that had it not been for such 
united efforts they could not have taken or held the Red Lake Reser- 
vation, they admitted the correctness of this statement, but thought 
some of their neighbors had received more than their due proportion 
of annuities from former sales. 

Among themselves boundary lines were not N51 strictly regarded, as 
those of one band intermarried with and join such other band as 
was most agreeable; in fact, the young men roamed about at will 
The 3 of this State did unquestionably, in early times, hold 
their lands in common. It was so In 1825, at the time of the treaty 
at Prairie du Chien, and no other idea would ever have been enter- 
tained had not the mistaken policy of purchasing a tract here and 
there from the bands contiguous thereto been adopted. Ot the vast 
cessions heretofore made, there is little, and in many cases 8 
left to show any benefit derived by the Indians therefrom. This is 
owing largely to the hurtful practice, so long followed, of permitting 
their tribal relations to exist. 

As a result of the reverence the young men haye for their chiefs, 
they would not k in council, but a de ganon called upon the com- 
mission after adjournment and uested it should have patience, as 
they had resolved to have a council among themselves in hope of infu- 
encing their leaders, and if successful they would continue to keep in the 
background. ‘They clearly saw the advantage to them of the proposi- 
tions made, including the offer of the protection of the law. heir 
efforts were successful, and all of their bands cordially gave their 
assent by signing the agreement except a few called pa s, residing 
upon the north shore of the Jake; their head chiefs and ot „ however, 
said they had no objections, and would sign when they saw ful ed 
the promises made.“ We found them very poor, having comparatively 
no g to work with, not even farming plements. Years a they 
had a sawmill, but from neglect, when a small expenditure would have 
kept it in repair, it was permitted to go to decay. for years they 
have not had lumber to build new or repair old structures, or even make 
a coffin. They earnestly plead for a sawmill, and also cattle and such 
ere as would enable them to commence at once to improye their 
condition, 

They claim, and we think with at least the appearance of truth, that 
their boundary as surveyed is not in accordance with the 8 lines, 
We recommend that an engineer of repute be employed to examine and 
report the facts. 

They earnestly asked that they might be permitted to utilize the dead 
and fallen timber upon the reservation until such time as the survey 
and appraisai shall be made. As this will be of great help to them, 
and the trees will otherwise be destroyed by fire, worms, and rot, we 
agreed to support this most reasonable request. 

They also begged that they might have an agent, as this reserva- 
tion Is so far (80 miles or more) from the White rth Agency, 

We think the Red Lake Indians, if properly aided, will become self- 
supporting and useful citizens. 2 

he Red Lake Reservation, which they cede to the United States, 
one 8,260,000 acres. The number of Indians occupying the same 
is 1,168. 

The boundaries of the diminished reservation from which allotments 
to the Red Lake Chippewas are to be made, are as follows: 

Commencing at Thief River, at a point on the dividing line between 
Marshall and Polk Counties, as designated on a map published by Rand, 
McNally & Co., of Chicago, in 1888; thence easterly to a int on the 
northwesterly shore of Upper Red Lake; thence along e northern 
shore of said lake to a point due north of a point 1 mile due east from 
the eastern end of the Lower Red Lake; thence southwesterly to a 
point on Hay Creek 1 mile from its mouth; thence due south to a 
point due east of a due westerly linc which when extended will run be- 
tween what is known as the most 8 sugar bush on Red Lake 
Road to White Earth, and north of what Is called the Big Marsh to 
Clearwater River (said line being about 6 miles south of Red Lake); 
thence down Clearwater River to the southwesterly reservation line; 
thence along said line to the place of beginning (exceptin the righ 
to use in common all the waterways within the above descri limits). 

This is larger than 2 will eventually require, but as there are 
swamps and other untillable lands therein, it can not be reduced until 
after survey and allotment shall be made. 


By the acceptance of this diminished reservation about 
1,000,000 acres of land was relinquished by the Red Lake Band 
of Indians. This was done by them yoluntarily at the behest 
of the Government of the United States. 

By the Nelson Act, March 3, 1908, which was advocated and 
supported by Mr. STEENERSON, of Minnesota, in the House, it 
was provided that the diminished Indian reservation should be 
held by the Red Lake Indians independently of other bands of 
Chippewa Indians. The act by its terms provided that the 
Indians should be removed to the diminished Indian reservation. 
It also authorized the sale of 250,000 acres of their land. 

It also provided for an allotment of 160 acres each among 
such Indians; so again after the relinquishment of practically 
1,000,000 acres of land as a result of their agreement with the 
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commission by this act 250,000 acres were sold and the funds 
derived from such sale placed to their credit. : i 
Now, it is proposed that substantially 90,000 acres of land 


shall again be diverted from their use and that all of their mer- 


chantable timber shall be placed upon the market. 

I have personally a considerable acquaintance among these 
Indians. A number of them are my friends. 

They inform me that they are bitterly opposed to the creation 
of the forest reserve and to the sale and manufacture of their 
timber other than so much as is required for their own industrial 
purposes. 

By this amendment the land of these Indians will be stripped 
of timber wherever it is of any value to the lumber companies, 

The compensation, if the future can be judged by the past, 
will be utterly insufficient, and they will be paid far less for 
the timber than would be paid to private landowning companies 
competent to protect their own interests. 

The Red Lake Band of Indians is not asking for this legisla- 
tion, but, on the contrary, they are protesting against it. 

If they are not asking for it, a pertinent question arises— 
Who is? And it seems to me the only answer can be the lumber 
companies that are interested in securing this lumber. 

I am aware that there are two views that prevail in the 
State of Minnesota. 

One is that these Indian reservations should be opened up 
to white settlement and exploited for the benefit of the whites 
at as early a day as is possible. i 

In this program there is entirely too little consideration given 
to the rights of the Indian. 

The other view is that these lands should be used for the 
benefit exclusively of their Indian owners and their descendants, 
and that they should be protected and safeguarded in all of 
their rights for all time to come. : 

In this latter view I share. 

I confess I can not see the difference, so far as a moral ques- 
tion is involved, between protection of the rights of these 
Indian owners and the protection of the rights of white land- 
owners. 

Each one should be equally safeguarded, and when I observe 
legislation that is absolutely prejudicial to the rights of the 
Indian owners of these lands I would be utterly recreant to my 
duty if I did not respond to the dictates of my own conscience 
and raise my voice in protest. 

These Indians are not competent to protect themselves. They 
are a long way removed from Washington. 

The Government of the United States is something very dis- 
tant, as they conceive, from themselves, and wholly indefinite 
and but little understood. 

They feel that they are not being protected as they should 
be pretected, and yet they do not have a sufficient understand- 
ing of the question to properly present their views. 

Knowing this situation I can not remain silent in this record, 
and hence I present what I believe to be a just and a fair 
statement in connection with this amendment, the adoption of 
which I believe will prove to be in every way injurious to these 
people and to many generations of their children, and will be 
found to hamper the future opportunity of these people to be 
self-sustaining. x 

This is their right. Against anything which interferes with 
such rights I protest. 


Roosevelt and the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. O’SHAUNESSY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Rercorp I include the fol- 
lowing article: 


T. R. ASSAILED BY SHaw—Dip Nor PREPARE WHEN PRESIDENT, Says 
IowANn—Some INSIDE Facts REVEALED—FORMER MEMBER OF CABI- 
NET POINTS Our THAT DANGER OF Wan Dip Nor BRING PREPARATION 
Derixe ROOSEVELTS ADMINISTRATION—HAD TO USE JAPANESE SHIPS. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29. 


In a strong address urging military and naval preparedness here to- 
night, says a Berwyn, Ill., special to the Inquirer, former Gov. Leslie 
M. Shaw, of Iowa, revealed several secrets of the Roosevelt Cabinet, in 
which he was Secretary of the Treasury. He said: 
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MADB BUT LITTLE POWDER, 


“While I was in the Cabinet it was discussed that Germany, for in- 
stance, could make as much powder in a single month as could be pro- 
duced in the United States in a year, and that, If every wder mull 
in the United States were to.make powder only for the ernment, 
and at thelr maximum capacities, we could only fight our little Navy 
two hours every day. Yet nothing was done, unless a suit to dissolve 
the Powder Trust is to be considered. 


USED JAPANESE SHIPS. 


“During the five years that I was at the head of a Cabinet depart- 
mont of the Government I was cognizant of the fact that we were com- 

Hed to send every und of food consumed by our troo in the 

hilippine Islands in Japanese bottoms, because we had uo ips. Yet 
nothing was done or has been done to create a mercantile marine. 

“Twice in the last 10 years war has seemed sufficiently imminent to 
justify shipping inland the gold and silver from the vaults of the sub- 
treasury al San Francisco. Yet nothing has been done.“ 


Naval Appropriations—How Coercion Aids Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, while I have previously referred 
at some length to the bill making heavily increased appropria- 
tions for the Navy and have indicated as clearly as I knew how 
my feeling that the measure is a concession to greed, working 
through hysteria, and not a response to the needs of the country, 
it is my desire in this connection to point out the nature of 
some of the forces which have been busy in creating the senti- 
ment which we have undertaken to crystallize into law. I first 
desire to introduce a letter which reached me the other day from 
an anonymous correspondent. Ordinarily the writer of an un- 
signed letter is entitled to little consideration. As a newspaper 
man, I have been trained to disregard the communication which 
is not accompanied by the name of the writer, not necessarily 
for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. However, at 
times I have found it worth while to give some weight even to 
unsigned communications; and the letter previously referred 
to is of such a character and was written under such circum- 
stances as to arrest attention. I am appending it for the pur- 
pose of letting a little light in on the facts attending the pressure 
which has been brought upon Congress in support of what I 
deem a runaway policy with reference to the national defenses: 


[Confidential.] 
> PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 22, 1916, 


Hon. WARREN Worth BAILEY, 
Congressman. 


Dear Sin: I am writing this to inform you that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co are distributing post cards to the employees with instruc- 
tions to address them to their Congressmen and them and return 
them to the heads of the departments in which they are 9 in 
order that such head may see to it that they are mailed. o refuse 
to sign these cards would be to bring upon the employees the wrath of 
the officers of the company, so that many who are coerced into signing 
through the fear of the result for a refusal to do so, are not at all in 
bf iien with the matter contained on the cards, x 

These cards read on the face: 


POST CARD, 


Hon. — .: 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 


and on the reserve side: 


Dear Sm: As one of your constituents, I urge you to vote for 
such legislation as will restore our Navy to second place, substantially 
increase the Regular Army, and create an adequate reserve trained and 
equipped and provided for the organization of the Federal Militia. 

Yours, truly, 


ame) 
(Address) 


This is the most glaring interference with the rights and privileges 
of citizens that could well be imagined and I have for the reason 
stated been forced to sign one of these cards addressed to the Con- 
gressman from my district, while my own wish is that he would do all 
that he can to prevent — such | lation. 

I think you will understand the amate and that these cards do 
not represent the sentiments of very many who have been forced to sign 


em, 

I would send this to Mr. Bryan did I know where to address bim, but 
as I do not know where he is at the present time and I know that you 
ean reach him, I think best to send it to you in order that you may do 
something to present the matter in its true light before Congress. 

I can not sign my name to this, but E will promise that in the future 
I will inform you who I am, and because this is anonymous, you need 
not disregard the truth of what it contains, because you can verify 
the fact, and it may be that you yourself may receive some of these 


cards from persons from your district who are not in sympathy with 
the matter as presented but who are strongly opposed to this action. 


Trusting that you may be able to do someth 
to have any such legislation passed, 
Yours, truly, A FRIEXD, 
It should be perfectly obvious, even to the least discerning, 
that my anonymous correspondent has correctly interpreted the 


to stem the tendency 


design of the railroad company. It is practically coercing its 


employees into the support of a policy which some of them at 
least. have looked upon with extreme disfavor. Had the com- 
pany wished to leave its employees free to act it would not 
have called upon them to sign and return the cards to the 
head of the department in which they are employed. It would 
have contented itself with asking them to send the card direct 
to their Member of Congress. But this, of course, would have 
given the company no line on the action of its employees. It 
would not have known whether they had sent in the cards or 
not. But under the plan which is said to have been adopted 
every employee is spotted. His failure to sign and return the 
card to the head of his department will be notice to the corpora- 
tion which it will hardly overlook. And corporations know how 
to apply disciplinary influence to recalcitrant employees. The 
latter know from experience what this sort of coercion means. 
It means a doubtful tenure. It means unaccountable lay offs. 
It means double-crossing. It means too often actual loss of 
jobs. And hence it is a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
employer. It gives him the power of life or death over his 
luckless employee. 

But other letters not of an anonymous character have come 
under my observation. The Chicago Publice has printed one 
written by Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It is quite in line in its suggestiveness 
with the note and instructions sent by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. to its thousands of employees throughout the country. 
The Public incorporates the letter of President Hastings in an 
editorial on “A Conscript Parade,” which I beg to present here- 
with: 

A CONSCRIPT PARADE. 

Recruits for Chicago's preparedness parade are to be procured as 
—2 were obtained in 1 for McKinley parades. The Ilinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association is sending to business men a circular containing 
the following instructions: 

Following up its action in sending a delegation to Washington two 
weeks ago to advocate preparedness the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has joined with other organizations in Br to make the great 
parade June 3 a big success. The officers, clerical staff, and men of 
every plant in Chicago should be in line. 

“In order to facilitate the organization of the industrial division of 
the parade which has been placed in the hands of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, you are requested to promptly fill out the inclosed 
eard, giving the detalis as to the number of men you furnish and 
the name of the particular officer of the company who will be in com- 


mand. 

“ Please act promptly. 

* SAMUEL M. Hastinos, President’ 

In other words, employers are urged to ask each employce whether 
or not he will march. And prudent employees, whatever their Inclina- 
tions may be, will make no hazardous experiments with negative re- 
plies. A foreign conquest could scarcely leave them less freedom of 
cholce in such matters. However little they may believe the bogey tales 
of hostile invasion, they feel that a very real danger menaces their 
jobs. To avert this real danger, not the imaginary one, they will hel 
to swell the parade. And the 1 press, with little ri 
for the facts, will report the r as a spontaneous and voluntary 
movement. 

Doubtless many similar evidences of what is going on in con- 
nection with these great demonstrations intended to force the 
hand of Congress and to inflame public sentiment in favor of 
warlike preparations against an imaginary danger might be 
produced. But it is hardly necessary. The proofs that this 
whole propaganda is manufactured are visible on every hand. 
There is nothing spontaneous in the so-called preparedness ” 
movement. It had its inspiration in Wall Street; it has drawn 
its resources from the coffers of big business; it has been given 
a marvelous publicity through the organs of special privilege; 
and there is every reason to believe that whatever popular 
sentiment there may be among the masses of the plain people 
in favor of piling Ossa on Pelion in this mad business of mili- 
tary and naval expansion has been produced by the spread of 
false information and by deceptive appeals to ignorance, preju- 
dice, and fear. 

In my judgment the “preparedness” parades which have 
been worked up or which are about to be staged in the cities 
of the country are akin to those far-famed “prosperity” 
parades, back in 1896. The latter were conceived by Mark 
Hanna and faithfully executed by the protected manufacturers 
and their Big Business allies. Millmen and miners, railroad 
employees and small tradesmen, bricklayers and carpenters, 
painters and hod carriers, blacksmiths and day laborers were 
alike dragooned into marching in the ranks of the miracle work- 
ers who were to close the mints and open the mills and thus 
bring plenty on a smiling land. It was all hand wrought. It 
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was not more spontaneous than a circus parade. It was made 
possible only by the coercion which was implied in the activi- 
ties of employers in making the parades impressive in numbers. 
The employee who failed to march perfectly understood that 
his failure would be set down as a black mark against his 
name; that back of the invitation to march was the threat of 
his employer that his failure or refusal to march would mean 
the loss of his job. 

And here we are having 1896 over again, but under a differ- 
ent aspect and for a very different purpose. At this time a 
“ prosperity ” parade would excite laughter and derision. Em- 
ployers would not have the hardihood to repeat the Mark 
Hanna performance at a moment when every branch of produc- 
tion is flourishing. But they can cooperate with Wall Street 
in organizing “ preparedness” parades which are designed to 
influence Congress and drive it into making vast appropriations 
of which Wall Street will be the chief beneficiary. And that is 
what this all comes to. It is a matter of profits. And patriot- 
ism is the string upon which the war traffickers are playing. 
They are filling the air with their demands for more and more 
“ preparedness,” and by every means at their command they are 
dragooning the plain people of the land into the support of their 
sordid program. 

Is it not time for the burden bearers to wake up and ask 
themselves what it is all about and why they should have their 
backs still more heavily laden? What progress can they hope 
to make in the hard race of life with a soldier astride them 
and a battleship dragging at their heels? 


Speech of Seeretary of War Baker at Columbus, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 3, 1916. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address of Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War, at the Democratic State conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, June 1, 1916. 

‘The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, AT THE DEMOCRATIC 
STATE CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, JUNE 1, 1018. 

Gentlemen of the convention, before I turn to a discussion 
of the issues in the approaching campaign, I want to give you 
a greeting and a message from the President of the United 
States. To you and through you to the Democrats of Ohio he 
sends a cordial message of greeting and fellowship, and he au- 
thorizes me to say for him that were he here he would express 
his appreciation of the confidence of the people of Ohio, and his 
especial appreciation of the unswerving loyalty, the steady sup- 
port and assistance he has received from Senator POMERENE. 
In all the long and busy months of this administration there 
has been no representative in either branch of Congress upon 
whom the President has relied with more confidence and affec- 
tion than our distinguished Senator. And coming from Wash- 
ington, where the services of these men are best known, I am 
happy to be able to assure you that he is honored by his associ- 
ates as an honest, able, and fearless champion of the principles 
of true Democracy. 

There have been times when men called to the temporary 
chairmanship of Democratic conventions were obliged to rely 
upon an enthusiastic expression of their hopes as material for 
their speeches. In this year of grace, we who are called upon 
to make such addresses can look back upon years of significant 
achievement as well as forward to years of promise of high 
service, all parts of a matured national policy. 

It used to be said that the Democratic Party was the party 
of opposition, that it was made up of all sorts and conditions 
of men whose only common interest was opposition to the party 
in power, and that therefore when called into brief moments 
of responsibility it exhibted the weaknesses necessarily inher- 
ent in such accidental political aggregations. 

On the other hand, it was said that the Republican Party was 
a coherent body, that it had pursued steadily a single national 
policy, and that its occupancy of the places of power was al- 
ways characterized by definite advances toward the enactment 
of its program into law. It is, of course, true that at its 


origin the Republican Party did have a great original purpose 


which it suecessfully and gloriously accomplished. But when 
this original initiative was exhausted and the party began to 
live upon its traditions, I am frank to confess that its leaders 
seem to me to have become a highly organized body of men 
who apparently knew what they wanted and how to get it. 

Whatever may have been the past character of these great 
organizations, however, the present situation is entirely clear. 
The Republican Party no longer presents a solid front. It is 
no longer held together by a consistent and single theory of 
national policy. To speak of a man as æ Republican to-day 
identifies him with no cause, ascribes to him no opinion; and 
whether it affiliates him with progressives or reactionaries or 
both, can not be told until after the national convention in 
Chicago next week has adjourned. 

Among the leaders of that party there is at present confusion 
of counsel both upon the question of candidates and upon prin- 
ciples, Senator Harprne, for instance, who is to preside at the 
Chicago convention, says that the tariff is to be the issue in the 
next campaign; but numerous and eminent Republicans through- 
out the country have replied that they would not be foolhardy 
enough to menace the present prosperous condition of the coun- 
try by suggesting another tariff agitation, To their mind, the 
real issue in the next campaign must be an attack upon the for- 
eign policy of the national administration. Unhappily, however, 
those who desire to attack the foreign policy are again divided 
into confused groups. There are those who think the foreign 
policy has been too peace loving, that it ought to have had more 
strenuousness, been more bellicose and provocative, and they 
affect to feel a sense of shame that with all our size, wealth, and 
general greatness, the people of the United States have been 
mere passive spectators of the greatest armed struggle in the 
history of the race. This party is again subdivided into those 
who would have had us enter the foreign quarrel on one side 
and those who would have preferred to see us enter on the other, 
And then there is a third group, headed by the Great Detractor, 
who, shifting from position to position on the Nation’s foreign 
policy, selects at each time apparently whatever vantage point 
seems to offer an opportunity for making difficult the position of 
the President and the Congress. The motive of this group 
seems to be critical rather than constructive, and, guided by 
selfish ambition, it ignores consistency and duty alike in agitat- 
ing that we should stay out when the tension of events seems 
likely to draw us in, and that we should go in when such recog- 
nitions of our rights have been secured as enable us with dignity 
and honor to stay out. 

Over against all these there is still another faction of the 
party which believes that the administration has been too belli- 
cose, that it has lent some ear to the abomination of prepared- 
ness, and that it therefore ought to be replaced—by Mr. Ford, 
if possible, as an eminently peaceable candidate, but if not by 
Mr. Ford, then by anybody else who will espouse the nonresist- 
ing attitude—run on the platform of peace at any price, and for- 
get that the Nation either has any duty to its own citizens or to 
mankind at large in the maintenance of those principles for the 
protection of neutral rights which have been won through cen- 
turies of conflict against the contentions of belligerents. 

In other words, what used to be the strong, coherent, logical 
organization known as the Republican Party, is now, so far as 
its leaders are concerned, an aggregation of factions, agreeing 
upon no set of principles, advocating no national policy, num- 
bering of course many wise but many foolish persons, some 
guided by selfishness, some unselfish, some patriotic, some 
thoughtless, the only common bond of union being a willingness 
to pool issues to win. And this party is about to meet in con- 
vention at Chicago to select whatever candidate looks best at 
the last moment and whatever principles seem to promise to 
weather the storm until November. 

In contrast with this the Democratic Party, having lived 
through years of doubt and hesitation, with a central philosophy 
sometimes more a yearning than a program, now presents a 
matured policy, evolved by a great leader, welcomed by his 
party associates as the real expression of their political ideals, 
and already in the full tide of demonstrating its justice and its 
wisdom as applied both to the domestic problems of the country 
and to our interests involved in the conflicts of arms that rage - 
in the world. 

Contemporary judgments of great events and persons are 
rarely sufficiently detached. Time discounts the fervor of the 
advocate and reduces the partisan estimate. I am warned, 
therefore, that in what I am about to say I must avoid the lau- 
guage of exultation and restrain at least a part of the praise 
which seems to me to be merited by the events to be described. 
And yet I may with propriety point to the fact that from the 
date of the adoption of the last national platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party there has been definiteness and certainty about the 
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party’s program which admitted of no doubt or misunderstand- 
ing; and to the equally important fact that from the hour of 
his inauguration President Wilson has pursued steadily that 
policy, cooperating with the Congress to secure measures of vast 
importance to the business, industry, and life of the Nation—a 
program so comprehensive that in the very nature of the case 
it is as yet only partially carried out; and a policy, to judge 
by the beginnings already made, so sound and beneficial that 
it ought to be continued and given an opportunity to bring to 
full maturity its great promises. 

I shall not attempt to discuss with statistics and in detail the 
great constructive measures which have already been enacted 
or are under present consideration in Congress. As the cam- 
paign goes on, literature and speeches will impress the merits 
of these measures upon the mind of the country, and the ques- 
tionings of all will be satisfied as to the results which have 
been attained: There are, however, several of these laws to 
which I desire to draw for a few minutes your attention, and 
of these I take the largest first. 

Four years ago the Democratic Party declared in its national 
platform: 

We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment of a central 
bank, and we believe the yee of the country will be largely freed 
from panics and consequent unemployment and business depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render tem- 

rary ief in localities where such rellef is pee with protection 

control or domination by what is known as the Money Trust, 

For long years the Republican Party had proclaimed itself 
the especial guardian of the financial institutions of the country. 
Most of the financial legislation on the statute books was of its 
making. It called to its council tables men of large affairs. 
Legislators of its persuasion rubbed elbows with the doctors of 
high finance. And yet, with deadly regularity there came over 
the industry and the commerce of this Nation blighting panics 
which seemed te arise, like the typhoons on the China Sea, 
unexplained, unavoidable, disastrous. They concurred with no 
failures of crops; they were unrelated to excitement in our 
international relations; and when they were gone the pros- 
trated business and industry of the country could get no better 
explanation from those who assumed to know than “ glutted 
markets” or fantastic theories of depressions in financial cycles, 
which neither repaired the damage nor much enlightened the 
victim, 

The Republican Party, realizing the necessity of action, had, 
in the Sixty-first Congress, put the whole matter in the hands of 
its chief financial doctor, and he, having once more consulted 
the oracles, presented as the Republican remedy for financial 
panics and depressions the theory of a central bank. In favor 
of his plan were the combined interests of the country; seme 
voluntary, because they understood; others hypnotized into 
sympathy with the plan by the great weight of the names which 
approved it, 

But the steady common sense of the country saw that in this 
age of credit the control of the credit system of the Nation 
meant the mastery of the Nation's life. It saw that a central 
bank not managed by the Government would manage the Govern- 
ment. It named this menace the “Money Trust,“ and in the 
election it commissioned the Democratic Party to save the 
country from the domination of its business and its life by the 
concentration of financial power into the hands of a few bankers 
in a single street in a single city. 

Neither the fear nor the peril was unreal. The tendency of 
events had been as sure and relentless as the force of gravity. 
Year after year the small merchant and the artisan in remote 
and outlying places and the farmer in lonely hills found their 
fate bound up by influences which they could neither see nor 
understand, with determinations made by boards of directors 
whose names they never heard. An invisible government took 
toll of their earnings; and however fertile the earth or arduous 
their toil, presperity was but a temporary and delusive prelude 
to recurring periods of ruin and despair. 

The Glass-Owen Federal reserve bank law was the answer of 
the Democratic Congress and President to this situation. It 
rests upon this fundamental principle—that any power which 
controls the economic and financial destiny of all the people of 
the United States can be safely trusted only to the Government 
of the people of the United States. I shall not undertake to 
review the terms of that law ner dwell long upon the struggle 
to secure its enactment. It was bitterly opposed. Distinguished 
Members of both the Senate and the House prophesied financial 
ruin for the country should it become law. All the forces of 
centralized finance were brought to bear to obstruct its consid- 
eration. Before the committees of Congress, in newspapers, in 
pamphiets, and in books the old way was defended and the new 
way attacked. The measure had been drawn before President 


Wilson's inauguration and had been considered by him upon the 
invitation of the committee having its preparation in hand. 
The new President threw aside the cold formalities of a written 
address, personally appeared in the House of Representatives, 
and before the assembled legislators of the Nation gave the bill 
the weight of his convincing advocacy. It was a long and hard 
struggle, but ultimately, so convincing was the demonstration, 
the bill was adopted in the House by a vote of 298 to 60 and in 
the Senate by 43 to 25. Thirty-four Republicans, 11 Progres- 
sives, and 1 Independent in the House voted for it, and in the 
Senate 1 Progressive Senator and 3 Republicans sided with the 
majority. 

The law was immediately put into operation, the Federal 
reserve bank organized, and from that hour to this, under con- 
ditions which might well have shaken any less stable financial 
structure, the bank has steadied the business and commerce 
of the country. There has been no cornering of the money 
market since the establishment of the bank. There has bean 
elasticity in the enrrency—shrinking where there was no need 
for a large volume, and expansion when and where the trans- 
portation and financing of crops and industries were necessary. 
The measure has faced profound disturbances in our interna- 
tional trade, but it has ridden safely through the storm and 
blessed every section of this whole Nation with the assurance 
of a scientific monetary system. To-day there is ne respectable 
opinion in the United States which does not admit this act to 
be one of our great historic pieces of constructive legislation, 

No plank will be adopted at Chicago to repeal the Federal 
reserve bank law; no candidate will be found willing to break 
a lance in that vain fight. 

if there were no other great achievement of the Wilson ad- 
ministration, this act alone would set the seal of statesman- 
ship upon it and would afford a record for courage and wisdom 
upon which the party could confidently appeal to the country. 

Nor have we yet seen the full measure of the benefit of this 
law. We used to know the names of unofficial individuals 
whese whim could cause a panic, and reports of whose illness 
would cause a riot in the stock exchange. To-day there are 
no such individuals. The Federal Reserve Board, a creature 
of the Government, having the public welfare as its only 
interest, dominates the financial situation, and the mobilized 
financial resources of the Nation are available to sustain the 
trade and industry of the powerful and the weak alike. 

But if there should ever come a demand upon this Nation 
such as has come upon the nations of the Old World—if the 
supreme test of our strength is ever made—this great institu- 
tion, freed from every selfish impulse, open to no suspicion of 
private gain, related to no industry, will take its place in the 
preparedness program, mobilizing the financial strength of the 
Nation back of its fighting forces, sustaining our industry and 
our commerce upon which, in the lust analysis, our defensive 
strength must rest. 

There has ‘been much talk on the subject of preparedness, and 
many sound and patriotic suggestions have been made with 
a view to rendering the great strength of the United States 
available in the hour of need. But this act of legislation has 
done for the strengthening of America more than is contem- 
plated by any of the proposals. We are now ready to finance 
the defense of America, no matter what the demand. 

In the national Democratic platform there was another pro- 
vision which said, “ Of equal importance with the question of 
currency reform is the question of rural credits or agricultural 
finance.” The farmer owns land. He sows in the fall and reaps 
in the summer. He turns his capital over but once a yenr, and 
he requires credit to sustain him during the long period of 
work and watching before his crops can be marketed. As com- 
pared with bonds and stocks, land is relatively less easily con- 
verted into money. It can not be listed in a stock exchange and 
have a market price which can be found by consulting the daily 
newspapers. The farmer's lands produce the ultimate necessi- 
ties of life. Their value, therefore, is stable and sure. But 
the credit of the United States has hitherto flewed to the manu- 
facturer and the merchant, because of the superior fluidity of 
the securities he could offer, and credit for the farmer has been 
both difficult to obtain and costly out of all proportion to the 
solidity of the security upon which it rests. 

Steadily pursuing the policy upon which it entered into power, 
the Democratic Party has now matured a rural credits bill 
which devises a system of credit for the farmer, based upon the 
value of his lands, rendered convertible by the issuance of land 
bonds which will be one of the ultimate stable securities in 
our financial system. ‘Chis act will piace the farmer on an 
equality with the merchant and the captain of industry in 
commanding the credit necessary to his enterprises, and is the 
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first comprehensive recognition by the Nation of the needs 
and rights of those who till the soil as the foundation of our 
entire economic structure. 

This act and the Federal reserve bank act are a complete 
performance of the financial promises of the Democratic plat- 
form, and they invite comparison with the feeble failures of 
the Republican Party, in its long retention of the Federal power, 
to meet this great need. The marvel of it all is that in so brief 
a time so much has been accomplished, I challenge the critics 
of this administration to select out of the whole reach of Re- 
publican history two acts which will compare with these in con- 
structive statesmanship. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 7th of 
March of this year shows that the resources of the national 
banks of the United States amounted to nearly fourteen thou- 
sand million dollars—greater by three thousand million dollars 
than the aggregate resources of the Bank of England, the Bank 
of France, the Imperial Bank of Germany, the Bank of the 
Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan; 
greater by two thousand million dollars than the aggregate 
resources of all of our own national banks as shown by 
the report for 1915. It is this great force that has been 
harnessed and made to serve not merely our own domestic, 
industrial, and commercial needs but, placed under our grow- 
ing international trade, and as the financial supremacy of the 
world has passed across the seas and come to us, we now have 
the instrumentality through which American credit can be 
made to finance our sister Republics in South America disin- 
terestedly and unselfishly, thus serving a great world purpose 
and cementing the tie of business and of friendship between 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

The tariff legislation of the United States prior to 1912 had 
gone from bad to worse. Starting with the theory of infant 
industries, the Republican doctrine had come to be that an 
increase in the tariff was a panacea for almost any economic 
ill. It had been pointed out time and again that too high a 
tariff enfeebled the industrial initiative of our people; that 
wastefulness and inertia resulted from tariff rates which pre- 
cluded competition; that behind the tariff wall consolidations 
inevitably monopolized industry and substituted for the rule 
of a fair competitive return prices based upon the rule “all 
that the traffic will bear.” Disinterested scholars made elab- 
orate statistical investigations and demonstrated that the bene- 
fit of a high tariff went to the tariff barons and not to the wage- 
earning class. But by one of those subtle fallacies which some- 
times erects a coincidence into a relation of cause and effect 
many people in this country had come to belleve that a high 
protective tariff and a full dinner pail bore the direct relation 
of father and son. Of course, the dinner pail was not always 
full when we had a high protective tariff, but in a country of 
boundless natural resources, filled with an energetic, hard- 
working people, freed from many of the evils which older 
and more congested populations suffered, it was easy to in- 
stance a better average condition for our-people. Those who 
were directly enriched by high protective duties, being happy 
in their estate, and knowing the cause, found it easy to extol 
35 others the virtues of the schedules by which they so clearly 

‘ove. 

The absence of tariff duties between the States of the Union, 
the abundant prosperity of a tariffless country like England, 
the occasional depression in industries protected by prohibitive 
tariffs, the slow attrition of truth upon error, all conspired, 
however, to let light in on this subject, and in 1908 the Repub- 
lican Party was forced to promise a revision of the tariff, a 
promise which was interpreted by the standard bearer of that 
party to mean a revision down. 

When the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was made, it was made 
as all other Republican tariffs had been for many years. It 
was the only way the Republicans knew how to make a tariff. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the House called in the 
men who were interested in tariff schedules and asked them 
to write down the rates which they desired for the protection 
of their industries. I do not mean to complain that they heard 
these gentlemen, but I do complain that they turned over to 
them their legislative discretion; that they treated one interest 
as the only interest; that they made of these captains of indus- 
try judges in their own cause. And when the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill was finally passed, it was a palpable fraud upon the 
promise of the party which passed it. It was a violation of the 


platform upon which that party had to secure its return to power, 
was a disappointment of the just hope and expectation of the 
people of the United States, and an added incentive to the 
growth of oppressive monopolies among us. 

Doubtless there were many, after the election in 1912, who 
feared a revolutionary tariff adjustment. 


But the Underwood 


tariff was the work of statesmen; it added to the free list, re- 
duced many of the schedules, removed buidens from many of 
the necessaries of life, stimulated our manufacturers to the 
installation of more economical methods and better machinery, 
reduced in some part at least the high cost of living, and made 
a conservative and promising start toward more sympathetic 
commercial relations between us and the other nations of the 
earth. And it introduced as its novel gift to our institutions 
the income tax. This tax lays its burden upon the wealth of 
the country rather than upon the necessities of the people, and 
opens up a source of revenue, scientific and equitable, which 
may yet save this Nation should there be an interruption of our 
foreign trade of such a character as to cut off income from 
those duties upon imports upon which for so many years the 
maintenance of our Government has had to depend. This, too, 
is a signal achievement, and there will be at Chicago no plank 
adopted to repeal the income tax, nor will there be any very 
noticeable call for an increase in the schedule of the Under- 
wood tariff. 

But perhaps the most conspicuous result of the passage of this 
bill has been the utter and eternal divorce between high protec- 
tive duties and the full dinner pail. To the amazement of the 
faithful the duties have gone down, but the dinner pail is not 
only not empty, but full to overflowing. Where emptiness was 

there is a horn of plenty. The smokestack of every 
mill in the country is black with prosperity. The wages of labor 
have advanced in every craft and in every trade. America has 
never known greater prosperity. The riches of the earth and 
the fuliness thereof are poured into the lap of our people. The 
young men have approached and broken the clay feet of the idol 
of protection! The high protective duty has passed to the hall 
of fame, where it is placed with Dr. Cook and Cagliostro, ven- 
erable only because of the length of time men rendered it hom- 
age for virtues which it did not possess. 

The breaking out of the European war entailed an enormous 
reduction in our revenues from imports. Had the income tax not 
been included in the Underwood tariff bill, the deficit would have 
been very great. As it was, however, the ordinary receipts of 
the Government in 1914 the first year of the Underwood law 
amounted to $784,343,700, which was $10,232,471 more than the 
aggregate revenue in 1913 under the Payne law and $43,565,235 
more than in 1912 under the Payne law. «So the Democratic 
administration has not merely provided a new and scientific ele- 
ment in our fiscal system, but it has produced revenues necessary 
for the expanding needs of the Nation under difficult and dis- 
turbed conditions, and by the proposal which is now before 
Congress for the creation of a tariff commission the uncertain 
situation which will come with the close of the European war 
has been anticipated and an instrument suggested which will 
protect our markets and our people in any contingency that can 
arise. The President's definition of the purpose of this commis- 
sion is that “It would have nothing to do with theories of 
policy ; it would deal only with the facts of industry and condi- 
tions of economic change prevailing in the world, so that legisla- 
tion of every kind that touches these matters might be guided by 
the circumstances disclosed by its inquiry.” 

I can not take time for more than mention of, other great 
elements in this program of accomplishment. The Democratic 
Party forced the passage of the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the direct election of Senators of the United States. 
It has created the Federal Trade Commission. It is now deal- 
ing with the shipping question in a bill which seeks to restore 
the lost American merchant marine and to reopen the arteries 
by which our products can flow in exchange to nations from 
which we are now cut off by the absorption of the shipping of 
the world into the business of the belligerents. The Congress 
is now considering measures for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the Nation, the development under suitable safe- 
guard of water power upon navigable streams and streams on 
the public land and in the national forests. This Congress will 
pass the first national child-labor law. 

Such, in brief, are some of the elements of the Democratic 
Party’s program for the development and conservation of the 
natural and human resources of the United States. To have 
carried out such a program in times of peace, undisturbed by 
the conditions presented by the greatest war in history, would 
have been a remarkable record. Considered as these laws have 
been, however, with the times such as they are, and men’s minds 
filled with the destructive horrors of the histery of the last 
two years, they constitute a record of persistence, courage, and 
success without parallel in American history. 

The war in Europe is teaching us many lessons. For one 
thing, we have learned that the whole art of war has changed 
in character. The forces involved are more extensive, the in- 
struments used more deadly, their preparation involving more 
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time. The spectacle in Europe té-day is that of millions of men 
fighting underground—a war in which machinery is king. The 
ingenuity and the inventiveness of these people has been long 
busy with their preparation. And one lesson for us is that 
any degree of preparation requires more forethought than was 
formerly necessary. If America should ever be called upon 
to defend the rights of her citizens in any such contest as is 
now being waged, it would mean either our destruction or the 
summoning of every vital energy of our people to our defense, 

I have no hysterical notion that war is like the plague, and 
that we are going to catch it from mere proximity; nor have 
I the slightest fear that the great people of this Nation are go- 
ing to lose their heads and embark upon a career of combat and 
conquest out of a mere desire to be heroic or to attain glory. 
As a matter of fact, the glory of war has largely disappeared, 
and the magnitude of the sacrifices entailed make of it a stern 
business, to be entered upon only as an alternative to impossi- 
ble conditions of peace. This administration has taken note, 
however, of the fact that this is an age in which the principles 
of mechanics, the output of the workshops and the preparation 
made by industry and commerce are a part—a necessary part— 
of the preparation for national security. The Congress has 
now passed an Army reorganization bill, creating no great 
standing Army, enforcing by no compulsion a universal sacrifice 
from the manhood of the Nation of years out of careers devoted 
to industry and commerce, but providing a first line of defense. 
The bill will give us a national force large enough to maintain 
order in those outlying places where we have assumed responsi- 
bilities, and to protect our own borders against any aggression, 
It provides an experiment in federalizing the militia of the 
States, making it a safer reliance for the national defense and 
recognizing the sacrifice and patriotism of those who prepare 
to serve their country by enlistment in these State forces, 
Some increases in the Navy are also authorized. And by a 
measure now under consideration, suggested by the President, 
a council of executive information is proposed which will 
bring the Government into such intimate relations of knowledge 
and sympathy with labor and business and industry as to make 
possible, should it ever be necessary, an instant mobilization 
of the great resources of this Nation for the common defense, 

I am persuaded that the additions to the Army and the Navy 
were necessary, ard that common prudence requires and jus- 
tifies the expenditures and reorganizations here proposed. But 
I delight to think that the Democratic administration has rec- 
ognized that true preparedness involves far higher considera- 
tions than a mere multiplication of soldiers or ships, and that 
by its internal policies the Democratic party is seeking to make 
of this a Nation so just to its citizens, a Nation so full of equal 
opportunity, so free from oppression of the weak by the strong, 
that our preparation is equally available for the happiness and 
well-being of our people in times of peace and their safety in 
times of war; and that by these constructive measures we are 
making of America not merely a Nation strong enough to de- 
fend itself, but a Nation so dear to its people that no sacrifice 
would be regarded as too great which was necessary to preserve 
this heritage of freedom and opportunity for us to leave to our 
children, 

Upon the foreign policy of the administration I must be brief, 
There are two elements of it which need a word of discussion— 
Mexico and the European war, 

In order to have any just view of a nation’s foreign policy, 
we must first ask ourselves, What are the nation’s ideals? If, 
for instance, it be agreed that America, being great and strong, 
ought to use its strength and its greatness to enlarge its bound- 
aries and bring under subjection alien and weaker peoples, 
then it would be easy to find fault with an administration which 
might have summoned its Armies and its Navy to wars of con- 
quest and has failed so to do. But if your ideal for America 
is that it should be a Nation happy at home, doing unto others 
as it would be done by, respecting the aspirations of other peo- 
ples for freedoms of their own kind and choosing, willing to in- 
spire by example to higher levels of culture and civilization, 
but unwilling to civilize by the sword—if that be in some sense 
your thought of what our national ideals should be, then I 
tender you the performances of the present administration as 
your ideal concretely expressed in acts. 

The Republic of Mexico, lying south of us, was for years ruled 
by a dictator who operated the country in the interest of a 
class and left 90 per cent of the people of the nation unable to 
read or write. The concessions of the rich were largely priv- 
ileged to enslave the poor. And finally, as in France at the time 
of the great revolution, the plain people of Mexico resolved 
that there was nothing divine about the order which fattened 
the few at the cost of the many. They revolted. Deprived of 
education, untrained in the arts of government making, the 


people of Mexico have struggled to express in institutions their 
idea of the rights of man. It has been very disordered, some- 
times very wrong-headed, frequently characterized by counter 
revolution, its leading spirits apparently suspicious of one an- 
other, The gross ambitions of individuals have sometimes per- 
verted their fidelity to the common cause. But no great reyolu- 
tions of the kind there in progress can be unattended by these 
misfortunes. Our misfortune has been that between us and 
these struggling people there was a border 1,800 miles long. 
Some American owners of Mexican mines, some American pro- 
prietors of Mexican concessions, some Americans who look with 
longing eyes on Mexico as Nuaboth’s vineyard, have urged that 
we should intervene, that we should sadd the destructiveness of 
our force to the desolation which has gone on there for years, 

Sometimes there has seemed to be no stable goyernment in 
Mexico to wnich we could turn to maintain the peace of our 
border cities; and at present an armed force of American sol- 
diers is on Mexican soil solely to protect the people and prop- 
erty of the United States from lawless aggressions until the 
Mexican Government can perform that duty which it owes as 
a neighboring nation. I can not tell what the future may bring 
forth in this situation, but for my part I shall be most happy if 
the necessary security of our people can be obtained without the 
killing of another Mexican, man, woman, or child, by American 
arms. And those who criticize the Mexican policy of the ad- 
ministration must be prepared to accept the alternative and 
say that their cholce is to make war upon these people who 
have willed no act of aggression upon us, to invade their coun- 
try, and to spend years in the occupation of a foreign soll, and, 
in n toilsome effort, expensive of life and treasure, to impress 
our alien civilization upon these people. 

Upon the European situation I shatl say but a word. The 
great war, the most devastating in history, is filling the most 
civilized portion of the globe with disabled and dead. All the 
normal arts of life are forgotten. The energy of madness now 
dedicates the lives and property of these people to mutual de- 
struction. Perhaps it is the last war that will ever be fought 
for such reasons as haye caused this one. When it is over, the 
people of these countries are going to demand preventive states- 
manship, and new arrangements will in all likelihood result 
which will bring nearer the ideal of permanent peace. Whether 
or not that result is reached, two things at least are true: It Is 
better for the people of the United States not to be involved in 
that vast destruction if it can be honorably avoided; and, sec- 
ond, it is better for humanity for the United States not to be 
involved, in order that when the end of the struggle comes 
there will be one great and persuasive power in friendly rela- 
tions with all of the belligerents, inspired only by high motives 
of humanity and friendship, to aid as adviser and counselor in 
the terms of readjustment necessary. 

The course of any administration in such circumstances would 
be difficult. Not only is this the greatest war in history, but it 
is a war involving new agencies of attack and defense—a war 
in which one set of countries are isolated and not unnaturally 
seck new means to equalize the disadvantage of that isolation. 
Our situation is further changed by the fact that our own rela- 
tions to foreign countries, industrial and commercial, are in- 
finitely more intimate and complicated than they were at any 
previous time, and our traditional isolation from European sys- 
tems of politics is less insured by geographical considerations 
than it used to be. 

The course of the administration has been to regard itself as, 
in the nature of the case, a trustee, for the time being, of the 
rights of neutrals, It has, in the language of Senator Root, 
refused to concede that the invention of new ways of com- 
mitting forbidden acts changed the law with relation to them. 
And so where mere property was involved, every violation of 
the rights of neutrals has been followed by protest; and where 
life was involved—the life of our citizens—a firm demand has 
been made for immediate recognition of our plain and undisputed 
rights. In our most difficult and threatening negotiations it 
ought to be remembered that the country with which they were 
conducted did not deny the legality of our position, and that the 
negotiation was upon a question of fact, which by the admis- 
sion of that Government, was decided finally in favor of our 
contention. 

We are too near to attempt final judgment. Our thinking is 
clouded by momentous events happening with daily frequency, 
and we can not with certainty select out even those which will 
be deemed most conspicuous by historians of the future. But 
if there be any assurance of judgment possible for us now, it is 
that when the history of this age comes to be written, the great 
fortune of the American people and of the world will appear to 
have been that our destinies were in the hands of a man 
patient, wise, and just, who saw past all the minor annoyances 
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and through all the eross- currents of feeling, who resisted every 
impulse toward impetuous judgment, and thereby accomplished 
these great things: First, that he saved the lives of countless 
Americans who by any other course would have been devoted 
to death in battle; second, that he preserved the civilization of 
the twentieth century against the last great assault which would 
have been made had our country, too, been swept into the 
general catastrophe; third, that he vindicated and preserved 
unimpaired the rights of neutrals and restrained the zeal of 
belligerents from sacrificing international law to the supposed 
necessities of their military plans; and fourth, that he saved 
up the moral energies of a great and free people to place them 
at the disposal of mankind when they rested from their work of 
destruction and began to reconsider the possibilities of national 
life. 

His has been the one sane and serene spirit which will 
redeem this age; and when the election comes it will be found 
that the people of America, whatever their sympathies in the 
European struggle, realize that the one indispensable exponent 
of the mind, the friendliness and the ideals of America in the 
remaking of the old order in the Old World, is the finest type 
produced in this age by the new order in the New World— 
Woodrow Wilson. 

I must say a brief word to you on the subject of our State 
issues in Ohio. The adoption in 1912 of two score amendments 
to our constitution meant a popular demand for a redress of old 
abuses. The adoption of these amendments was, in large part, 
due to their advocacy by the Democratic candidate for governor, 
Before the mind of the people was known upon the subjects they 
presented, he fearlessly espoused the cause of progress and de- 
bated the amendments throughout the State. As a consequence 
the Democratic platform, upon which be was nominated, laid out 
a program of progressive legislation wider and more varied than 
had ever been adopted in any political convention in this State. 
The newly elected governor took his commission to office as a 
command from the people, and the legislature which sat during 
his term made a record under his leadership which placed Ohio 
in the advance column of progressive Commonwealths. The 
laws passed were too numerous to admit of individual mention 
in the time at my disposal here, but farmer and merchant, in- 
dustrial worker and captain of industry, were all caught up in 
the network of helpful and remedial provisions; rural education 
was brought into harmony with modern conditions of living; 
childhood, motherhood, and widowhood were protected; court 
procedures were simplified; municipal governments given elas- 
ticity, public utilities brought under salutary control, and the ef- 
ficiency of the administration by the State of its agencies for the 
care of the dependent and delinquent classes greatly increased ; 
the liquor trafic which had been a constant source of agitation 
was brought under wise and reasonable control by laws which 
carried out the spirit and the purpose of the constitutional 
amendment dealing with that subject, and some start was made 
in the reorganization of the taxation machinery of the State. 
Performances so extensive as these necessarily united for the 
moment opposition groups into a temporary majority against the 
man who had done all this, and, as a consequence, we have had 
the present interregnum characterized by the feebleness and un- 
certainty which always attends an administration brought into 
power by such causes, but the time has come when other things 
must be done in Ohio, The program already begun must be 
pressed forward, and very especial attention must be given to the 
condition of the municipalities, the counties, and the townships 
of the State from a financial point of view. 

‘The sphere of governmental activity is constantly widening, not 
so much from the zeal of public officers who wish to extend the 
limits of their authority as from the change in the very nature 
of our social organization itself. More and more people are com- 
ing to realize that there are functions of the common life which 
can be performed better and more economically by community 
activity. There is a daily quickening of the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the community for the well-being of its members. We grow 
less patient daily with the neglects whereby society permits some 
of its members to be weakened and deprived of opportunity, and 
as a consequence of this most wholesome change in feeling there 
is a constant demand that the city shall do for the citizen things 
which aforetime were not either done at all or else were done 
by individuals or by private charity and philanthropy. In this 
mechanical nge aids to the ease of community life are constantly 
being devised; their installation and operation entails expense, 
but their result is a saving of effort, of money, and of life itself. 
As a consequence the municipal expenditures must increase, 
municipal functions must enlarge. The family is constantly out- 
growing its house. New and better streets must be built, larger 
and more modern institutions for the conservation of the morality 
and energy of the community are needed, An attempt by arbi- 


trary rule to restrict this development either dams up powers 
which will ultimately overthrow the entire system or else it 
dwarfs our better impulses, arrests the progress of our growth, 
and discourages and disheartens our people. The great task now 
to be done in the State of Ohio is to recognize that under modern 
conditions old and simple restraints of a rule-of-thumb character 
are dangerous, and it is the special mission of the Democratie 
Party to be intrusted with this recognition, for it is our party 
that believes in the rule of the people. We believe in home rule. 
From the very foundation of our party its cardinal doctrine has 
been local self-government; that each unit of population should 
be given power to determine the affairs that affect that unit; 
and we have believed this not merely because of our confidence in 
the ability of people to govern themselves better than anybody 
else could govern them, but because we have believed that the 
practice of the art of self-government was in itself strengthening 
and educational, and that we build better for the future when 
we look ahead and see as our ideal a citizenship wise through 
training, strong and sane through bearing responsibility. 

The next governor and Legislature of Ohio must deal with this 
question. By constitutional amendment the cities of Ohio have 
been freed as to their form of government. They must now be 
freed as to the substance of government, and the laws by which 
this is accomplished must be equal laws giving freedom to the 
cities without taking it from the rural districts, giving our 
municipalities the power to determine affairs that concern them 
alone, but without imposing burdens upon others not members of 
the municipal unit. The task demands wisdom and fidelity and 
courage, I ask those of you who believe this to be a task of para- 
mount importance whether the people of Ohio can look for its 
performance with better expectation to the present State ad- 
ministration or to a return of the administration of James M. 
Cox? Surely there can be but one answer to this question. All 
the virtues needed for its accomplishment were shown in the 
two great constructive years 1912-1914. We ask the people of 
Ohio to try no experiment, to instrust their great concerns to no 
unfamiliar hand, to take nothing on faith, but, having stood still 
and rested now for two years, to take up under the old leader and 
under the tried and proved administration a continuance of the 
march which is necessary to keep us in the vanguard in this 
sisterhood of States. 

I have encroached upon your time more than I should have 
done, but I have felt a great responsibility in the task which I am 
here attempting to perform. As a people we have been much 
bound by party names and party traditions, sometimes to our 
harm and hindrance, A candid mind is obliged to admit that any 
great party in its history shows moments of departure from 
fidelity to its central principles, and it is not always that a party 
man, unless he be overcome by party enthusiasm, can claim that 
the welfare of his party is bound up with the welfare of the 
State, but to-day in State and Nation, under leadership which 
seems providential, the interests of the people of Ohio, of the 
people of the United States, perhaps even the welfare of the 
people of the world, is inextricably associated with a continuance 
of the Democratic Party in power. And, believing, as I do, in 
the profound common sense of the American people, I look for- 
ward to a verdict at their hands which will continue this great 
constructive program, in which so much has already been ac- 
complished, with a new impulse toward even higher and larger 
achievements. 


The Ship-Purehase Bill, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, no more impor- 
tant piece of legislation has been proposed during this adminis- 
tration than the ship-purchase bill. Briefly stated, the bill au- 
thorizes the Government to invest $50,000,000 in merchant ships 
for the carrying of passengers and freight from American ports 
to Europe and to South America, where a splendid trade, here- 
tofore enjoyed by Europe, but lapsed since the beginning of the 
European war, awaits us. We have no merchant marine and 
have not had since the ascendency of the Republican Party, 
more than 50 years ago. Private capital has refused to invest 
in ships of. American registry, flying the American flag, but has 
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preferred to invest in foreign shipping companies, which have 
no interest in America except to exploit our trade. 

When the European war broke out snd foreign commerce was 
paralyzed more than a 100 German and Austrian ships, with a 
total net tonnage of 400,000, took refuge and were interned in 
American ports, where they haye been Idle since the outbreak 
of hostilities. This fact alone materially reduced the carrying 
capacity of trans-Atlantic companies carrying American prod- 
ucts to the markets of the world, and placed American ex- 
porters at the mercy of English and American shipowners who 
operated vessels flying the English flag. As a consequence 
freight charges went up from a hundred to 400 per cent, and in 
many known instances charges were made for a single cargo in 
an amount greater than the actual cost of the vessel. It was to 
meet this condition, which private capital refused to meet, and 
provide facilities for sending the products of American farm and 
factory to the markets of the world that the President proposed 
to Congress that authority be given for the purchase and con- 
struction of merchant ships to enter the carrying trade in com- 
petition with the Shippers Trust, which has relentlessly ex- 
ploited the American producer, whose profits are being con- 
sumed in extortionate freight charges. The only opposition to 
the bill comes from those who are interested in the business, 
and who throw up their hands in holy horror at the spectacle of 
the Federal Government entering into trade and transportation 
in competition with private enterprise. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of this bill lies in 
the fact that our Navy is in need of auxiliary ships, and in case 
of war with any naval power would be seriously handicapped. 
This bill provides that the ships constructed and purchased 
shall be of a type suitable for use in the Navy, and that the 
President may in case of war take these ships out of the carry- 
ing trade and place them in the Navy where they will be re- 
quired. This bill is in line with our program of preparedness, 
and is a step toward placing our Navy in the second place among 
the great navies of the world. I heartily favor the bill and 
shall vote for it. 


Rural Credits. 


REMARKS . 
HON. OTIS WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 13, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital for agri- 
cultural development, to create a standard form of investment based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to 
furnish a market” for United States bonds, to provide for the invest- 
ment of postal savings deposits, to create Government depositaries and 
financial agents for the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention of 
the committee. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. My colleague, 
Mr. BARKLEY, has the floor, and he yielded the balance of his 
time to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has just expired, and the com- 
mittee demanded recognition. ‘That is the reason the Chair 
recognized the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has raised a question of importance. I agree with him in 
his contentions, I raised this same question in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and I think if the gentleman will read 
the other provisions of the bill, he will see that I succeeded in 
having the committee embody in the bill the very thing for which 
he contends. By referring to page 122, you will find that we 
have provided a special reserve fund. This special reserve fund 
is provided for by the last paragraph on that page, lines 16 to 
22, inclusive. You will find in the next paragraph the provi- 
sions governing the use of this reserve fund, which is provided 
for in the following language: 

Each Federal land bank shall supply, as far as practicable from this 
special reserve fund all payments of interest and amortization install- 
ments on all mortgage loans where defaults are carried to suspense 
account, as provided in this section. 

Then take the paragraph that follows, and you will see that 
no national farm-loan association can be declared insolvent until 
the elapse of a period of two years after the default of the mort- 
gagor, because that is specifically provided for, as the payments 
on the defaulted mortgage will be made and carried by this 
special reserve fund. This provision is as follows: 


, No national farm-loan association shall be declared insolvent by the 
Federal farm-loan board during the period in which all of the install- 
ments of interest and amortization on its indorsed mortgage loans are 
fully paid from this special reserve fund: Provided, That payments 
from such seeds} reserve fund shall not be made on any one loan for 
a longer period than two years. The special reserve fund provided in 

is section shall be used for no purpose other ‘than to make such pay- 
ments as are herein specifically authorized, and when recovery is made 
by any land bank of any moneys paid from its special reserve fund the 
total amount of said moneys so recovered shall be paid into the special 
reserve fund. If the fult amount is not recovered and it is debited to 
reserve as | ee in this section, fuil reimbursement to the special 
reserve fund shall be made from the fund so debited. 

By paying these installments as they fall due out of the 
reserve fund these loans would not be in default, and a local 
association certainly would not foreclose upon one of its own 
members if he was not in actual default. 

Mr. FIELDS. But it could do it if it saw fit to do it. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit that under the language of the bill it 
could not be done, because any defaults in the payments of the 
borrower would have been paid during the two-year period out 
of the reserve fund and carried to the suspense account. I can 
not believe a local association will want to declare a default 
where the members thereof were themselves liable under the 
stock-liability provisions, They would be enforcing a liability 
against themselves. 

Mr. FIELDS. But suppose one of them should want his 
farm? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think that would happen. 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, there are all kinds of people in the coun- 


Mr. BARKLEY. There is a conflict between the provisions 
on page 102 and the section I attempted to amend, because the 
section now under consideration provides automatically that if 
any of the conditions of the mortgage is violated the mortgage 
becomes due and payable, 

Mr. WINGO. The text of the bill originally did not contain 
the lauguage “at the option of the bank holding the same.” 
Now, with this language which I succeeded in putting in the 
bill, together with the other provisions providing for carrying 
the defaulted payments for two years to the suspense account 
and paying the same out of the reserve. they are not compelled 
to declare the mortgage in default and payable. But suppose 
there should be a willfull default by a borrower—one who makes 
no effort to meet his obligations and whose default is not 
caused by some misfortune beyond his control. Then in such 
an instance, I think, the holder of the mortgage should be 
permitted to declare the debt due and payable and foreclose, 
But in the consideration of the bill in the committee it early 
occurred to me that a situation might arise where, by reason 
of flood, drouth, fire, continued sickness, or other misfortune 
or casualty beyond the control of the borrower for which he 
was not to blame, he might not be able to meet the annual pay- 
ment on his loan, and for that reason the committee, at my 
suggestion, provided for the carrying of his payments for a 
period of two years. Under the bill as now written, if tne 
board finds such a condition exists and that the default is occa- 
sioned without fault upon the part of. the borrower, it can 
carry his payments for two years from the reserve fund as pro- 
vided. Of course, some one has got to have authority to deter- 
mine this question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is optional with the bank. 

Mr. WINGO. I think not. I think the gentleman has over- 
looked another provision, on page 122 of the bill, which was 
put in the bill on my motion, and which reads as follows: 


Fer the period of two years from the date when any default occurs 
in the payment of the interest, amortization installments, or principal 
on any first mortgage by both mortgagor aud Indorser, the amount so 
defaulted shall be ed to a suspense account, and at the end of 
the two-year 8 specified, unless collected, shall be debited to 
reserve account. 


Gasoline. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN Ink Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 3, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks I beg to submit a letter from Mr. Van. H. Manning, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, giving some data as to the 
extraction and approximate yield and cost of gasoline from 
crude oil by the Rittman process. 
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Some 20 factories to date of May 26 have been licensed 
to use this process in the United States. Some of these fac- 
torics are not yet fully established and operating under the 
license given and those which have been in operation have 
hardly gone far enough yet to be able to determine definitely in 
reference to the per cent of gasoline secured in this way or the 
expenses connected with this process. But the data given here 
is approximately accurate. It is to be hoped that this new 
process will prove to be all that it is believed at this time, 
and the manufacturers will be able to secure much more gaso- 
line from crude oil than now getting by the old process, and it 
is to be hoped that as a result the price will be reduced. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, May 26, 1916, 

My Dran Du. Foster: Up to the present time 20 different companies 
haye taken out licenses for the installation of the Rittman process for 
the manufacture of gasoline, Attached list gives the names of the 
different licensees, except one which was requested the name be not 
given Two of these licensees are already producing gasoline by the 
Mittman process, and I inclose herewith an estimate of the cost of pro- 
iIncing gasoline, as based on the results secured from a five days’ run 
of a Rittman furnace at one of these plants, 

You will note that using fuel oil from which the gasoline had alread. 
been removed by ordinary methods, and paying for this fuel oil as hig 
n prive as $2.10 per barrel, the cost of producing a gallon of gasoline 
hy the Rittman process is 12.8 cents, while with a cost for fuel oil of 
50 cents per barrel, the cost of producing a gallon of gasoline by the 
Rittman process is 6.9 cents. In other words, results obtained in this 
five days’ run indicate not only that the Rittman process can be oper- 
ated with financial success at the present high price of erude oil and 
gasoline, but that its use will bring profitable results with the lower 
crude oil and gasoline prices prevailing in the past. 

Cordially, yours, 


lion. M. D. Foster, 4 
House of Representatircs. t 

Estimates based on five-tube plant and the results of five-day run of 
single-tube furnace at Pittsburgh Refining Co.'s plant at Coraopolis, 
Pa.. run on fuel oll from which gasoline content had already been ex- 
tracted by ordinary methods: = x 

The capacity of a single tube was 1.55 per hour, or 37.2 barrels per 
24 hours, the Taa 10 per cent, with a yield of 22 per cent gasoline, the 
balance being fuel oil. Estimated cost of a five-tube plant, $15,000. 
Estimated cost of building to house plant, $5,000. Total cost, $20,000. 
Monthly capacity, 5,580 barrels. Deducting 10 per cent for shutdowns, 
leaves net capacity slightly more than 5,000 barrels. Assuming y eld 
of gasoline at 20 instead of 22 per cent, gives 1,000 barrels (42,000 
gallons). Loss of 10 per cent equals 500 barrels, Residuum, 70 per 
cent, or 3,500 barrels, 


Van. II. MANNING, 


Erpensc. 


5,000 barrels fuel oil, at $2.10 per barre -- 
Labor for one month, 6 me 


Total expense 44444ccĩ„%é— a 12, 660 
Credit. 
3,500 barrels residuum, at 32.10——2„„4„„4„„%c L 7, 350 
Net cost of 1,000 barrels (42,000 gallons) gasoline... 5, 810 
Cost of gasoline, 12.64 cents per gallon. 
Estimate based on oil at 50 cents a barrel: 
Expense. 
5,000 barrels oil, at 50 cents a barrel $2, 500 
Thabor —--.-__--_-~-.---------_--.-__--_---~--___ 560 
Fuel —.-—- 200 
Electricity 180 
Repairs 100 
6 per cent interest charge and 6 per cent depreciation 200 
Retining cost (Oklahoma refining ccst), at 20 cents per barrel- 1, 000 
Total exbense „f 41, 660 
Credit. 
3,500 barrels residuum, at 50 cent c⸗4„%„ 1, 750 
Cost of 1,000 barrels (42,000 gallons) of gas oline 2,910 


Cost of gasoline, 6.0 cents per gallon. 
BITTMAN LICENSES WHICH HAVE BEEN ISSUED TO DATE, MAY 26, 1910. 
1. Germania Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
2. Pure Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
3. Pittsburgh Oil Refining Co., Coracpolis, Pa. 
- 4. Indian Refining Co, Lawrenceville, III. 
5. Midwest Refining Co., Casper, Wyo. 
6. American Oilficlds Co. of lifornia, I. W. Fuqua, Fellows, Cal. 
7. J. C. MeDowell, 1821 Farmers Bank Building, be atta a Pa. 
8. Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal. (Sharon Building), 
9, Benolite Co., Littsbur h, Pa. 
10. Vremier Oil Co., T. 2 gee Los Angeles, Cal. 
11. Diamond Vailey Oil Co., 626 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
4 850 Independent Cll Producers’ Agency, Union OH Building, Los 
ngeles. 
121. E. E. Schock, East St. Louis, III. 
14. Producers’ Refining Co., Gainesville, Tex. 
15. Producers’ Refining Co., Bakerstield, Cal. 
16, F. S. Stern, president Bear Creck Manufactaring Co., Petrolia, 
Pai- (benzol and toluol). : : 
17. Pelican Oil Refining Co.. GOS Hennen Building, New Orleans, La. 
18. Emery Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 
19. Maskogee Refining te., Muskogee, Okla. 


An Imperative Necessity—A National Archives Building. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. 8. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
Is toe House ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 3, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, among the most valuable posses- 
sion of the country the various public documents which make 
up the records of the Government's titles, the documentary evi- 
dence of the Government's official activities, are among the 
most important. These documents, many of them, were they 
destroyed, could not be replaced at any cost. Up to date the 
United States has not taken steps to preserve them. There is 
no archives building, although its importance has been urgent 
ànd the project has been urged for years. 

Dr, J. Franklin Jameson, director of the department of 
historical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
has been one of the most recent and active in attempting to in- 
duce the Government to take the necessary steps. In 1914, ad- 
eg the American Library Association in Washington, he 
said: 


England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Portugal, I'russin, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Russia, Roumania, Canada, Mexico, Cuba Colombia— 
every one of these countries has a national archive, in which all or 
most of its older records and papers are stored. The presumption must 
he that there is some merit in the idea of a national archive building, 
Apparently the burden of proof is on anyone who says that the United 
States, not the poorest of these countries and we fondly imagine not the 
least enterprising, ought not to have one. In reality, no one says this. 
The obstacle is not opposition, but negligence and Inertia, only to be 
overcome by convincing wise men and influential societies of the need 
of a Federal archive establishment and asking them to help forward 
the movement toward such a consummation. 

The evolution of national archives has in most cases a definite and 
regular natural history. At first, cach Government office preserves its 
own papers. By and by the space available for such documents becomes 
crowded. The oldest of them, seldom referred to, are sent away, to 
attics or cellars or vacant rooms in the same or other buildings, it mat- 
ters little where, in order to make room for the transaction of cur- 
rent business. By and by historians arise. They Insist that these 
dead files are full of historical information, that they are a valuable 
national asset, that it is shameful to neglect them. t the same time 
administrators discover that whenever administration depends upon 
the careful study of previous experience it Is inconvenient to have the 
papers recording that experience scattered through many unsuitable 
repositories, neglected and unarranged. Then begins a movement for 
a national archive building. a determination to erect a structure ideally 
adapted for the storage of documents and their preservation in ac- 
cessible order and to ue into that one fit place the records which 
hitherto have lain neglected in a multitude of unfit places. Before the 
passage of the public records act of 1838, and the consequent erection 
of the Public Record Omce in London, the records of the British Gov- 
ernment were stored in some 60 different places in that city, some of 
them atrociously unfit. The building of that admirable repository and 
its successive enlargements have led to the concentration, under one 
roof, of the records of nearly all branches of the British administra- 
tion down to within 30 or 40 years of the present time. 

The British instance represents a very high degree of concentration. 
In some other countries, where individual executive departments had 
long since solidified their respective archives and given them a scientific 
organization, these collections, instead of being merged in the national 
arehiyes, have been allowed to maintain a separate existence. Thus in 
Paris, a 3 the Archives Nationales, we find the very 8 
separate establishments of the Archives of the Ministries of Forei 
Affairs, of War, and of Marine, while at Berlin and Vienna, outside the 
Staatsarchive, the war departments have independent archives of great 
importance. Most European ministries, however, retain in their own 
hands only the papers of recent date. 

In any grading of archives by the extent to which concentration has 
been carried, Great Britain and Canada would stand at the highest end 
of the scale, while the United States would represent the lowest and 
simplest stage of development. Were in the National Capital it has 
been the 1 from the beginning that each bureau or division of 
an executive department should keep its own records and the papers 
which flow into it in the course of administrative business. Only one 
department has undertaken to concentrate its archives, the War De- 
partment, nearly all whose records and papers haye been combined into 
one collection, under the custody of The Adjutant General. As for 
Federal archives outside Washington, such as the records and papers of 
customhouses and army posts, no effort has been made to concentrate 
them. They remain where they always have been, if indeed they re- 
main at all While every Muropean Government has now adopt the 
policy of transferring from its embassy or legation here in Washington 
to its home archives all but the last few 3 accumulation of papers, 
our policy, or, more correctly, our practice, has been to leave all the 
archives of embassies, legations, and consulates where they are—with 
effects which can easily estimated in view of another of our “ poli- 
cies,” that of not having permanent homes for our legations in foreign 


arts. 
y In Washington the results of what may be called the bureau system 
of. archive management have been exceediiig! unhappy. In the first 
pace: it has produced an excessive number of systems of management, 

o keep a bureau's papers in an order that he who devised it has 
thought suitable to its business may not seem to be an evil. But the 
business of bureaus anpe and bureaus are divided and consolidated 
and extinguished and shifted from department to department, and the 


result is sometimes an awkward mixture of systems, some of which were 
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that time. But a greater evil than that of having 30 or 40 different filing 
systems is that of having more than a hundred different repositories. 

his would not be so great an evil if we had always one variety of papera 
and the whole of that variety in one place; but this is wonderfully far 
from being the case. Let us take, for instance, those papers which relate 
to the history of the government of Territories before their admission 
as States of the Union. The administration of the Territories was in 
the hands of the Department of State till 1873, after that in those 
of the Department of the Interior. There is no portion of the ar- 
chiva! papers of the Federal Government whicb is more sought for by 
historical investigators than these, for the energetic western historical 
societies find them a coplous source of knowledge for the earlier periods. 
But papers of this sort can not be found in Washington without special 

idance. Many, perbaps most, Territorial papers of date anterior 

o 1873 are at the State Department, but some of them are in the 

Bureau of Indexes and Archives, some in the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library, and no man can discern or declare how the line of classifica- 
tion is drawn. Of later papers, many are in the files of the Secretary 
of the Interior. For years there was an informal dispute between the 
two departments as to the transference of certain masses of Terri- 
torial papers in 1873, the Department of State maintaining that they 
had been transferred, the Interior Department, more correctly, that 
they bad not. Many Territorial papers, of great historical Importance, 
are in the files of the Senate and House of Repesentatives. Some have 
been transferred from the latter to the Library of Congress. Others 
are in the Stygian darkness of the General Land Office files, others in 
those of the Treasury Department, In those of the Indian Office, in 
those of the Inspector General of the United States Army, or in the 
enormons archives of The Adjutant General. 

But dispersion is not the only or the worst evil that has flowed from 
the present system, or want of system, whereby tach bureau is in the 
main left to keep its own papers. It is 125 years since some of these 
bureaus and divisions were founded. In much less than 125 years a 
bureau will accumulate enough records and papers to compy more than 
all the space originally assigned to It. Those least needed are packed 
away, in attics and in cellars, over porticoes and under stairs, in closets 
and in abandoned doorways, till a building is so full that it will hold 
no more, if any proper space is to be reserved for the work of officials 
and clerks. ‘Then warchouses, in almost no case fireproof, are rented 
to contain the overflow. The Treasury Department has to rent an addi- 
tional warehouse every 5 or 10 years merely to hold the fresh accumu- 
lation of its papers. ot a mile frum this spot, for instance, there is a 
warehouse In which papers of the Treasury ent have simply 
been dumped on the foor—boxes, bundles, books, loose papers—till the 

le reaches well toward the ceiling; and no man knows what it con- 

or could find in it any given k or paper. For quarters of this 
sort, in buildings usually unsafe and always unsuitable, the Govern- 
ment pays each year, counting only the is word devoted to storage CI 
records and papers, rentals aggregating between $40,000 and $50,000, 
more than the interest it would pay on a million. For that sum an 
excellent archive building could be erected, capable of housing not only 
all these papers which departments have stored outside their w: but 
also all the dead files, which occupy space and impede business 
the departmental bulldings themselves. 

These are general statements. Let us mention specific instances. 
The librarian who is “doing” the sights of Washington may be inter- 
ested to know, as he gazes at the beautiful proportions of the Treasury 
1 that in its attic story several miles of wooden shelving con- 
tain old Treasury papers, closely packed together and dry as er, 
which up to the present time have not succumbed to spontaneous com- 
bustion under our August sun. If he 2 for a moment to look with 
pleasure at the sunken fountain at the north end of the Treasury it 
may augment his pride in the ingenuity of his Government to know 
that a portion of its Treasury archives is st in chambers con- 
structed around the substructure of the fountain. If by mistake he 
goes to the old building of the Corcoran Art Gallery instead of the 
new, be compensated by the unusual sight, in the basement, of 
a body of governmental records so stored that in a dry season they can 
be consulted by any person wearing rubber overshoes, while in a wet 
season they are acceasible by means of some old shutters laid on the 
basement floor. At the General Land Office (really the worst case of 
all) he may see a body of archives representing the titles to 400,000,000 
acres of formerly public but now private lands, stored in a place not, I 
think, as fit for the purpose as the average librarian’s coal cellar— 
eertainly not as fit as mine. If he goes into the Pension Office Build- 
ing, he will find the rich and interesting archives of the Indian Office 
stored in the courtyard. As he looks at the small dome that surmounts 
the House wing o 


old files of the House of Representatives are stored, In n boxes, in u 
manner not unlike that formerly e country lawyers, in the 
stifling heat of the space between roof ling of the dome. 


several in former years, and only t summer a fire in 
the building of the Geological Survey burned up papers whieh it had 
cost $100, to produce. There are half a dozen places in Washington 


bly there is no repository for Government papers in Washing- 

ton, except the Division of Manuscripts in the rary of Con 
which is strictly fireproof in the fullest sense; but danger from fire i> 
to which archives are now Some of the 


In many there is injury from 
As to search 


and use, it is sometimes —— usually difficult. So dark are 


man sitories that when Messrs. Van —.— and Leland were pre- 
paring their Guide to the Archives of the vernment in Washington 
an electric sear t was a necessary of their equipment. 


Armed with this, they could read the labels on the bundles or the 

nds on the backs of bound velumes, whenever these had not rotted 
off from dampness or excessive dryness. By way of contrast to the 
literary search rooms in the Public Record Office in London or the 
Archives Nationales in Paris, in which fifty or a bundred historical 
scholars can work amid conditions resembling those which vou, ladies 
and A pricier: offer to readers in your libraries, the courageous student 
of this country's history is fortunate if, after the volume or bundle 
has been d from its darksome Jair, an obliging clerk—and 
nearly all Government clerks in Washington are obli ears upon 
some heavily burdened desk or table a space 2 feet square which the 
student can use for the study of his documents. h 
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amateurish when devised, many of which have become pry wenn since 


To me, and to many of those who hear me, the main reason for inter- 
esting ourselves in the problems of a national archive building is that 
present conditions interpose almost intolerable obstacles to the progress 
of history. We may reasonably expect that this should also seem to 
legislators a serious matter. enlightened Government, a Govern- 
ment whose success depends on the intelligence oe panic opinion, can 
not afford to be indifferent to the advancement of torical knowledge. 
The Government of the United States should do far more for it than it 
does. It would be a perfectly justifiable expenditure if on this und 
alone, merely as the first step toward a p r cultivation of the na- 
tional history, our Government should nd $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 in 
erecting a perfect archive building, in which the historian could find and 
use his materials. But as the actual world pocs, we are to. expect 
business considerations to have greater weight than the interests of 
history. Very well. Put the matter on that ground. Is it good busi- 
ness for a vernment to spend $50,000 a year for rental of bad 
quarters, when for the same sum capitalized it could build magnificent 
quarters with much greater capacity? Is it good business for a Gov. 
ernment that can borrow at 3 per cent to pay rentals of 10 per cent? 
It certainly is not thought so when the question is one of building 
local t offices. The trusts and other t business corporations 
think it indispensable to have the most modern filing systems, installed 
in fireproof buildings. To neglect such precautions may some day cost 
them too much; to be unable to find papers quickly would cost them 
too much every day. But the greatest of all American organi- 
zations is the Treasury Department of the United States. Its papers 
accumulate at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet per annum. It needs at 
this moment not less than 600,000 cubic feet of space in a modern 
archive building. What has it, this greatest of business concerns in 
the most businesslike of countries? It has an attie with miles of 
wooden shelving on which its pa erumble and fall to pieces from 
heat, and a subbasement in which they rot to pleces from dampness. 

It rents two floors and part of another floor in a storage warehouse 
on Street, a warehouse on New York Avenue; part of a building on 
C Street, part of a building on Fourteenth Street, part of a building on 
F Street. Two of these it will soon 2 up, happy to use instead the 
cast-of building of the Bureau of Engra Printing. It uses 
the basement of the old Court of Claims Building and a part of the 
old Post Office Building, and has filled the old Winder Building with 
files until it was forced to stop because the floors could not safely 
bear any more welght. If a paper more than 40 old. of certain 
sort, Is d „it may take several days to find it. I do not need to 
ask whether this is intelligent and economical administration. I have 
wished merely to emphasize the thought that, if this national archive 
building comes into existence, as surely it some time will, it will be 
brought into being, less by the clamor of historians, a feeble folk rela- 
urey, than — the steady and powerful pressure of administrators, 
worried beyond endurance by the increase of files and nfully con- 
scious of drag which primitive methods of storage Impose on the 
progress of Government business. 

Administrative eagerness to find a remedy has sought more than one 
outlet. One is the destruction of useless papers, but this is only a 
partial remedy. It is perfectly true that many papers of little or no 
worth beyond the yee of their origin have been preserved. One might 
wish that some of these were burned up. Under existing conditions, 
as I have shown, some of them are likely to be. But a conflagration 
can not be to make an intelligent selection of material, and 
Government officials, for that matter, can not do it perfectly. We have 
statutes for the destruction of useless papers, but they are very loose 
in comparison with those of Eu „ and give no security that papers 
useless for administration but valuable for history will be preserved. 
Not so many * ago, 10 tons of Confederate records were barely 
rescued from the paper mill, and the schedules of the earlier censuses, 
tho since then the latter have formed the basis of valued historical 


publications. 

Another fent that has been occasionally suggested has been the 
transfer of “ dead files" to the Library of Congress. It needs but a lit- 
tle thought upon considerations of space to w the futility of such 
a plan. Where should the Library of Snan ti find space for two or 
three million cubic feet of archive material Some ht say that at 
least such papers as are historically important might be sent to the 
library. But, quite a from the fact that this offers no relief to 
the vernment, which as we have seen is the test sufferer from 
the present conditions, it is im te to accept the underlying assump- 
tion that there is a small and perfectly distinguishable portion of the 
Government archives which is historically important, while the rest 
is not, A jury of the most experienced historians would be the first 
to declare that no one can tell what the historians of the next age will 
value as materials, and the first to pentane against a process of tearing 
away 3 assumed to historical, from the remaining 
series with which they have been associated and which help to explain 
their origin. Moreover, lbr: administration is one thing, and ar- 
chive administration, especially for p of Government. busi- 
ness as distinguished from of tory, is a quite different 

g. The present Librarian of Con could administer an archive 
alongside his library, indeed, could administrater 40 archives, because 
he could administer hing. But that hardly covers the point. 
Essentially a librarian's business is different from an archivist’s busti- 
ness; no national government combines the two, and, anyhow, a make- 
shift transference of a small part of the Government's archives to the 
Library of Congress would be no real solution of the difficuities. 

The only satisfactory and ? © means of escape from the present 
disgraceful conditions is that which other nations have adopted, the 
erection of a national archive building in this city, of a size sufficient 
to contain all the papers that all the executive departments and the 
Senate and House of Representatives may send to it, and with a large 
allowance for future- 8 Essen y a honeycomb of stacks re- 

bling those of a library, it should have an initial capacity of 
„000.000 cubice feet, and should be bulit on a lot of land rge enough 
to admit of extension to 9.000,000 with exceeding the height usual 
our Government buildings. The prediction can be made with 
confidence, and is supported by the experience of other nations, that 
while executive officers may at first transfer somewhat s] ringly the 
records and papers they have long had nominally under their eontrol, 
they will not take long to discover that needles can be more quickly 
found in a needle shop than in a haystack; and as the advantages 
of an orderly archive come to be a eclated, more and more of the 
archival papers will be transferred to the new establishment. 

Yet, though it shall be large, our national archive bullding need not 
be alarmin; 8 No ornate palace should be contemplated. If 
the exterior Is to suit the contents, it should be plain, yet it may easily’ 
be beantiful. I know from the word of a friend that the greatest 
architect of the last generation said that he should like nothing better 
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than to try his hand on a national archive building. At a cost well 
inside 50 cents n cuble foot, or $1,500,000 for a building of the dimen- 
sions I have described, it should be possible for the United States to 
have the finest archive hunan in the world, perfect in every appoint- 
ment, based on the best experience of Europe, and adequate for every 
purpose of the immediate future. This is the end toward which we 
ought to aspire and labor. 

Into the details of the construction of such a building and of the 
organization of an archive establishment there is no time to enter. 
They are abundantly set forth in Mr. W. G. Leland's masterly article 
entitled “Our national archives; a program,’ in the American His- 
torical Review for October, 1912. 

Efforts to secure such a building as I have in general terms de- 
seribed have not been lacking. nor are they a thing of yesterday. As 
far back as 1878, the Quartermaster General of the Army recom- 
mended the erection of a hall of records” for preservation of the 
records of the executive departments not required for dally reference, 
and drafted a plan for the proposed structure. That was 36 years 
ago. Since then thére has perhaps been only one year in which the 
erection of a national archive building has not been pressed upon the 
attention of Congress, with greater or less urgency, by one or other 
members of the Cabinet. At least 50 bills on the subject have been 
introduced in Congress. Nearly all have found permanent restin; 
places in the plgeonholes of committees. On two occasions, in 188 
and in 1902, the Senate passed bills providing for an archive building; 
but the House took no action on them. Finally, in 1903, after an 
agitation covering a quarter of a century, Congress authorized the pur- 
chase of a site for such a building. The site was purchased, but has 
Since been assigned to another bulling. Meanwhile, within the 36 
years during which this agitation by executive departments has been 
going on, Congress has expended at least $250,000,000 for publie bulld- 
ings, and $200,600,000 of that sum for local post offices, courthouses, 
and customhouses. 

In recent years, the agitation has been taken up by various societies 
of patriotic intention. 

Nearly six years ago the American Historical Association addressed 
Congress on the subject, appointed a committee, arranged for useful 
hearings, and has continued to press the matter upon successive Con- 
gresses. Many chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have taken part in the endeavor. Recently the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution has taken it up with much energy. 
The public-buildings act of March 3, 1913, authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make 3 for an archive building, but Congress 
made no appropriation of money for the planning, and without it 
nothing could be done. The result of 36 years of agitation can be 
summed up by saying that an item of $5,000 for the making of such 

lans, in the provisional manner in which alone they can be made 

‘ore a site is selected, is now before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations as a part of the sundry civil appropriation bill. Its fate 
will be known in a few days. This result, after 36 years of entreaty 
and appeal along lines of argument which were obvious 36 years ago 
and in 36 years have not been confuted, seems somewhat meager. But 
I remember that it was about 1616 when one Francis Bacon_recom- 
mended the establishment of n general record office for the Kingdom 
of England and ahont 1856 when the first section of that building 
was crected. Two hundred and forty years for a thing for which that 
capacious mind foresaw all the convincing arguments in 1616! We 
have still some time. Two hundred and forty years from 1878 would 
bring us only to 2118 A. D. But can we not beat the English record? 
Can we not, by keeping public opinion alive on a subject of so much 
importance from the historicai and the governmental points of view, 
carry this great national undertaking along steadily through the stages 
of making plans. acquiring a site, and constructing the building and 
have an archive to be proud of before we have here a national calamity 
5 but with perhaps larger proportions, the great fire at 

bany ? 


It is apparent from the frequent fires which occur in Govern- 
ment buildings that these documents are in constant danger of 
total destruction. I here append the evidence that is authorita- 
tive: x 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF FIRES OCCURRING IN BUILDINGS OWNED 
AND OCCUPIED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN THE DISTRICT 
OP COLUMBIA FACI YEAR FROM 1873. 

1873.— United States Patent Office, United States Navy Department, 

United States Barracks. 
1876.—United States Coast Survey. 

1877.— United States Patent Office. 

1888.—City hall. 

1881.—-Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

11 States arsenal, naval dispensary, Bureau of Agri- 
culture. 

1883.—Government Printing Office, Interior Department, United States 

Quartermaster Department. 
1885.—Smithsonian Institute. Surgeon General's Office. 
1886.—Washington Monument Grounds, Government Printing Office, 
1887.—Government Printing Office, United States Capitol, United 

States dispensary. United States Government office, United States 

termuster Department, United States Government barracks, Interior 

Department, 
1888,—Post office, United States arsenal. 
1889.—Freedmen’s Hospital, Treasury Department. 
1890.—United States arsenal. United States Engineer's office, Frecd- 

men’s 1 8 Executive Mansion, Freedmen’s Hospital, United States 

Treasury partment, United States Pension agency, bridge, United 

States Government, Nineteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

6 1891.— Census Office, Treasury Department, Pension Office, Patent 


fice. 
1892.— United States Capitol (2), Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
post office. 

1893.—National Museum, War Department (Record and Pension 
Pinio Reform School, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Pension 
0 


ce, 

1894.— United States Capitol, Weather Bureau, navy yard. 

1894.— United States Soldiers’ Home. 

1895.—Freedmen's Hospital, Patent Office, Senate cabinet shop, Treas- 
ury Department, Census Office. 

1896.—Census Office, United States postal car, United States navy 


ard. 

À 1897.— Post office (city), United States navy yard (2), Treasury De- 

Bute te Government Printing Office (2), United States Capitol, United 
ta 


tes Patent Office. 
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1898.—United States navy yard (2), United States Capitol, 

1899.—Government Printing Office, Post Office. 

1900. — Filtration plant, Bureau of Agriculture, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Post Office, Census Office, Treasury Department, Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. 

_ 1901.—Government reservation. Post Office, Treasury Department, 
United States arsenal, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, United States 
Soldiers’ Home. 

1902.—Department of Agriculture (3), United States pumping sta- 
tion, Twelfth and Water Streets SW. (icehouse), Twelfth, ‘Thirteenth, 
and Water Streets SW (two boathouses and planing mills), Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, public buildings and grounds office, United 
States navy yard, United States Post Office. 

1903.—Department of Agriculture, United States arsenal, Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

1903.— Bureau of Engraving and cto United States Capitol 

2), United States arsenul (2), United States Post Office, United States 
Census Office. 

1905.—Marine barracks, Freedmen’s Hospital (stable), 219 Delaware 
Avenue (office), office building (Maltby), United States Capitol, Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing (2), Executive Mansion (office building), 
531 Nineteenth Street NW., United States navy yard. 

1966.—Department of Agriculture, n Barracks (formerl 
Arsenal, United States Engineer Department, United States navy Tani 
United States Senate stables, 1111 Little B Street NW., Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 

1907.—1111 Little B Street NW.; Washington Barracks (formerly 
called arsenal), United States Pension Office; Freedmen’s Hospital; 
stable, Sixth Street Wharf; dining room, Eleventh Street Wharf (2); 
icchouse, Water between H and I Streets SW.; Washington Barracks, 
academic building; Washington Barracks, officers’ residence; marine 
barracks; kindling-wood mill, Water between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets SW.; Bureau of Agriculture; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Washington Barracks, Hospital Corps, Company C. 
1908.—National Museum; Washington Barracks, Hospital Corps, 
Company C; Treasury Department; United States navy yard . 
fish house, Eleventh and Water Streets SW. ; 216 Eleventh Street NW.; 
Government Hospital for the Insane; oP poeren of Agriculture ; 
Executive Mansion stable; Navy Departmen 

1909.—214 Eleventh Stréet NW., storehouse; Department of Agricul- 
Sure Executive Mansion office; United States jail; United States post 


office. 

1910.—Lumber shed, Fifteenth and B Streets NW.; Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum; Washington Barracks ; 1110 and 1112 C Street NW., garage; 
Rock Creek Park, shelter house; United States Capitol; 308 Fourteenth 
Strect NW.; 1110 C Street NW., garage; United States navy yard; 
1409 B Street NW., warehouse; 1405 E Street NW. 

1911.—Pension Office; Engineer Department, United States Army; 
United States navy yard; 1442 C Street NW.; Fifteenth and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., hotel; 412 Fourteenth Street NW., printing office; 
Fourteenth and D Streets NW.. stable; 1112 C Street NW., garage; 
United States Coast Survey; Government Hospital for the Insane; 
Government Printing Office; navy yard (2); 314 Fourteenth Street 
NW.; naval magazine, Bellevue, D. C.: United Staes Capitol; post- 
office carpenter shop; 1201 Nichols Avenue SE., dwelling attached to 
insane asylum ; 222 and 224 Eleventh Street NW., stable; Ohio Avenue, 


between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets NW.; 506 and 508 Fourteenth 
Street NW., engraving; 400 to 410 Fourteenth Street NW., stable; 
1404 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., lunch room. 

1912.— United States navy yard, steamer Mayflower; 1110 and 1112 
C Street NW., garage; 506 and 508 Fourteenth Street NW., engraving; 
1420 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., piano repairing; United States navy 
yard (2); 1406 D Street NW., factory; Fifteenth and C Streets NW., 
Storage; 506 and 508 Fourteenth Street NW., electrotype; 222 and 224 
Fourteenth Street NW., garage; 111C and 1112 C Street NW., garage; 
Seventeenth and B Streets NW., Internaticnal Hygiene Congress; Freed- 
men’s Hospital, coal bunkers; Government Hospital for the Insane; 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum; Rock Creek Park, barn and stable; Washing- 
is Suren, Quartermaster Department; Washington Barracks, trade 
school. 

1913.—Deaf and Dumb Asylum, now known as Gallaudet Colegas 
1432 C Street NW.. dwelling; 8 of 5 (3); 4 
Fourteenth Street NW.; 566 and Fourteenth Street NW., electro- 
type foundry; Rock Creek Park, dwelling; 222 and 224 Fourteenth 


fort station; United States Washington Barracks; F. 
Street NW., dwelling ; bridge, Calvert Street NW.; 334 Delaware Avenue 
NE., dwelling; 817 Delaware Avenue NE., building collapsing; Wash- 


W. NICHOLSON, 
Fire Marshal. 


SOME OF THE MOST NOTABLE FIRES IN BUILDINGS BELONGING TO THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FROM 1800 TO 1865. 


1801.—Treasury Department, Fifteenth and F Streets NW., two 
rooms burned out. 

1833.—Treasury Department destroyed. 

1836.—Building of General Post Office, city post office, and Patent 
Office, located on Seventh Street between E and F Streets NW., 
destroyed. 

1843.— Powder house, navy yard, destroyed. 

1851.—Congressional Library, burned out, entire collection of books 
together with valuable marble busts of statesmen and a collection of 
medals and other relics were destroyed. 

1861.—Hospital, in 3 Square, destroyed. 

1864.— United States arsenal, explosion in one of the buildings, 29 
lives lost by same and by fire which followed, and building destroyed. 

1865.—Smithsonian Institute, central portion of building burned out 
and many valuable exhibits, paintings, etc., destroyed. 
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I append a recent editorial of the Washington Star occasioned 
by the most recent fire: 

THE GOVERNMENT'S FIRE RISK. f 

More Government records have been endangered and some destroyed 
by a fire that occurred in one of the buildings rented for the public 
service tn this city the other day. The 8 is comparatively 
modern and fireproof, but it was not designed for the storage of 
important documents. pers injured and in part ruined are of 
wales, as are supposedly all vernment records. 

If the Government intends to keep its paper files indefinitely it should 
have a pro place in which to store them, If it does not think 
enough of its documents to give them proper housi it should have 
a clearance and make a bonfire. It would be far less expensive to 
burn the files that are not deemed worthy of fireproof than to 
continue to store them in rented buildings at high rates. 

A hall of archives has been proved again and again to be necessary 
for the public service in this city. Fires have occurred in practically 
all of the large offices, and by the greatest good fortune have in most 
eases been extinguished with comparatively small loss. But this good 
fortune can not continue indefinitely. ven in the business world, 
where there is every incentive to the maintenance of the most effective 
F only: eutewuard today le practically, that tte great 

vernment’s only sa ay pra y grea 
offices are not mechanical establishments, and that fire-making ele- 
ments 3 in most cases. But even in the most carefully 
watched office buildings fires do occur and ane 36 get 8 and if 
there is anything in the law of chances a vernment fire fairly 
certain to come which will, in the present conditions, wipe out of 
existence immense quantities of records that can never be replaced. 

The commonest business prudence suggests necessity of early 
action to correct this condition. The State, War, and Navy Building 
fire of a short time ago and now most recently the Mills Building fire 
attest to the ve risk that is run by the Government every day that 
passes without the legislation necessary for the erection at a suitable 
eentral point of a building for the housing of the valuable noncurrent 
records of the United States. 


My conviction of the almost criminal neglect on the part of the 
Government to insure against not only destruction by fire but 
against mold due to damp basements into which many of our 
valuable documents are stored has been deepened by viewing 
several photographs graphically displaying the frightful possi- 
bilities. I am convinced that tardiness of Congress to meet this 
situation is most largely due to an unacquaintance of the Con- 
gress with the real situation. There has been an intermittent 
effort to secure the needed building as was established by the 
research of Dr. C. O. Paullin of the Carnegie Research Institu- 
tion in 1912 in collaboration with others, which I here append: 

HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A NATIONAL ARCHIVA BUILDING IN 

z WASHINGTON. 


Before 1878 the construction of o national archive building was 
uentiy pro but not until that year was it formally brought 

to the attention of Congress. In a ar Geor; 
W. McCrary, dated October 9, 1878, the Quartermaster General of the 


; eee Its Pp Aree 


as follows: 
“The General calis attention to this dan of destruc- 
tion of records of great value to the Government and to its citi- 


= + * and urges that a cheap building be constructed as a 
hall of records convenient to the more elaborate and costly buildings 
occupied by the executive departments, one which, while inex ve, 
should be perfectly fireproof, and not expose its contents to such losses 
as lately 2 at the Patent Office and Interior De ent, He 
submits a plan of such a building, to cost about $200,000, to be built 
L of brick. * In this he proposes that the records not 
in daily use of the several executive departments be stored, under 

of competent superintendents and watchmen, to be properly 
filed and easy of access; from it, on telephonic order, any document 
needed in sre AF geting office could be quickly sent to that office, + è * 
It is estima that it would relieve, of unused but valuable records, 
rooms in the executive ents which have cost many millions 
and which are now urgen 13 for the transaction of the daily 
punos of 7 offices.” (Annual Report of the Secretary of War for 

„ pp. XXI. 

In 2 annual message for 1878 President Hayes commended to the 
favorable consideration of Congress the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of War “that provision be made for the erection of a fireproof 
building for the preservation of certain valuable records, now con- 
stantly exposed to destruction by fire”; and again, in his annual 
message for 1879, he concurred in the Secretary's recommendation. 
3 Messages aud Papers of the Presidents, Vol. VII, pp. 


Secreta: of War McCrary and Quartermaster General Meigs re- 
peated th recommendations in their annual 1. for 1879, 1880, 
and 1881, ar for 1879, pp. xi, 


(Annual bey ot the Secretary of 
225; for 1880, pp. xiii, 326-327; for 1881, pp. il, 227-228.) Meigs was 
greatly interested in the project because of the insecurity of the 
numerous and valuable records of his office relating to war claims. 
On January 13, 1879, he wrote a letter to Senator Justin S. Morrill, a 
member of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

g “that final action may be now taken.“ He had selected a site 
for the proposed puig “square 172,“ situated on the west side of 
Seventeenth Street and the south side of New York Avenue NW. He 
asked for an appropriation of $200,000 for its purchase and for the 
erection of a suitable structure. He said that the subject of an archive 
building had been discussed for years, but that his = lect was the 
first to be brought before Congress. (H. Rept. No. 778, p. 2, 47th 


Cong., ist sess.) 

No action was taken by Congress on the recommendations of the 
President, the Secretary of War, and the Quartermaster General until 
December, 1880, soon after a fire in the War Department had threat- 
ened the destruction of its valuable records, December 13 Mr, 


Morrill introduced a bill (8. 1889) appropriating $200,000 for the pur- 


chase 
for the erection 
used for the safe-keeping cf the records of the executive departments 


of a site for an archive building near the War Department and 
thereon of a brick and metal fireproof building to be 


not required in the executive offices. The bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and was reported 
by Mr. Morrill, without amendment, on December 17. On February 8 
another fire occurred in the War Department, and two days later, alter 
the Senate had been informed of it by Gen. Melgs, the bill was passed. 
It was not considered by the House. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 46th 
Cong., 3d sess., pp. 89, 206, 1398, 1441. 

In the Forty-seventh, Forty-elghth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-trst, 
Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses bills similar to that of Mr. 
Morrill were introduced by Senator George W. Vest, of Missouri, a 
member, and for part of the time chairman, of the Senate committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, All of these bills passed the Senate 
and all of them, nothwithstanding favorable recommendations of Presi- 
dents Arthur and Cleveland, failed of passage in the House—partly 
because of the rival interests of local real estate men. The bills car- 
ried an appropriation varying from $200,000 to $300,000. Several of 
them provided that an archive building should be erected“ under the 
supervision and direction of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department, on plans and specifications approved by the Secretary of 


the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of State.” The 
site of the building was not definitely specified. During the discussion 
of one of the bi rill and Reagan 


in January, 1890, Senators Mo: 

spoke in favor of a location on the south side of Penns lvania Avenue. 
In a subsequent discussion in August, 1893, Senator Vilas proposed a 
site on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue between First and 
Fifteenth Streets, and Senator Is suggested the Botanic Gardens 
47th Cong., 1st sess., Senate bill 817, Cox- 


t sess., 
RD, pp. 8599, 3637; 50th one, Ist sess., Senate bill 279, 

CONGRESSIONAL RD, pp. , 1184, 118 
F ae ag mpage eT 

* £ Ong., „ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pp. 31. 239, 813, 370, 1285: bd Cong., 
A. . RECORD, pp. 200, 381-384, 1888; 53a Cong., 2d sess., II 

o. ú 

n the Forty-seventh Congress a bill (H. R. 2788) similar to those 
of Mr. Vest was introduced tn the House, and in the Forty-ninth Con- 
8 Representative Carleton introduced a bill (H. R. 7726) to “ ex- 

d Winder’s Building for the construction of a hall of records.” 
3 pur- 
ie House 
during „ 47th Cong., 
Ist sess., p. 388 ; 49th Cong., sess., p. 3398; 2d sess., pp. 
915, 1217; 53d Cong., 8d sess., p. 192.) In 1894 the H t 
on Public’ Buildings and Grounds, to which had been referred one of 
Mr. Vest's bilis. reported: 

“ Your committee fully concur with the Senate tbat a hall of records 
is one of the core erie | needs of the Government here at the 


ng. A clause of the act 
civil expenses of the Government 
883, approved August 7, 1882, re- 
1 Architect of the Treasury to report through 

e Secretary of the asury at the next session of Congress— 

First, as to a suitable plat oF gronna belon. to the United 
States upon which a suitable firep building can erected,. to be 
built of brick, to be used for the safe-kceping of records of the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments which are not uired for 
constant reference. econd, the probable cost of such building, with 
plans and specifications tor the same.” (22 U. S. Stat. L., 306.) 

January 17, 1883, the Supervising Architect made a report givin 
2 8 fications, and an estimate of the probable cost of a build- 
ng—$1,036,054.32. He was of the opinion that the most eligible site 
was Armor, ae between Sixth and Seventh Streets SW. (H. Ex. 
Doc. No. 51, 47th Cong., 2d sess.) 

In December, 1883, President Arthur, Secretary of War Lincoln (8. 
Ex, Doc, No. 11, 48th Cong., ist sess.). and Secretary of the Treasury 
Folger e ressed their approval of the project. Secretary Folger, in 
his annual report (p. SS) of that year, wrote as follows: 

“There is a necessi or the construction of a building at the Capl- 
tal for the storage of the files and records of the several departments. 
They have accumulated to such an extent, and room is so scant, that 
quantities must be stored in unsafe places so crowded as not to be 
easily accessible. The chances of loss of valuable and important papers 
and of mutilation and confusion are great. * * in my judgment, 
this en a matter which should have the attention of Congress at this 
session.” 

In bis annual report for 1884 (p. 59) the Secretary repeated his 
recommendation; and in mber, 1 successor, Daniel Man- 
ning, said that, in his ju ent, Congress should make provision for 
the erection of a fireproof building for the storage of the files and 
records of the department at the earliest possible date. (Ann. Kept. of 
the Secretary or the Treasury for 1885, p. 56.) In 1884, 1885, and 
1886 the Supervising Architect of the Treasury recommended the erec- 
tion of an archive building. A report on the subject that he made on 
March 20, 1886, was communicated by Actin Serres of the Treas- 
nif C. S. Fairchild to the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
(H. Ex. Doc. No. 143, 49th Cong., Ist sess.) 

The Secretary of the Treasury In his annual reports for 1887 (p. 65), 
1888 (p. 58), 1890, (p. 82), an‘l 1891 (p. 79) urged Congress to pro- 
vide for an archive building. In bis report for he said that he 
. sold 400 tons of official papers for $8,070.76. He then 
Py z 


making appropriations for the sundr: 
for tbe fiscal year ending June 30, 
3 the Supervisin 


“The files space gained by the removal of said papers is of great 
value to the department, but files are accumulating so rapidly that it 
seems the — feasible plan for permanent relief in connection with 
files space will be the erection of a building devoted exclusively to the 
storage of papers which it is deemed necessary to preserve but which 
are seldom referred to.” (Ann. Rept. of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for 1890, pp. 81-82.) 

For the years 1893-1902 many recommendations for the erection of 
an archive building are found in the annual reports (and occasionally 
in other papers) of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the 
Secretary of the Navy. (See Ann. Repts. of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1897, p. 49; for 1895, Rs 52-53 ; for 1899, p. 47: for 1900, p. 
47; for 1901, pp. 37-38; for 1902, pp. 26-80. Ann. Repts. of the Sec- 
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. 2 5 For 1887) pp. 1 10, 25 * iz; Tor. $1898, pp. 220- 


221; for 1901 Phot. cite 
1899, — 2800. 5 12535 ; for 1004. 5 2 Ann, peyton of the 
8 sy Py for 1898, 2. 802; for 1 Ann, Rept. 
of the Secre of the Navy for 1906, p. 2 

An extract m a single annual re <4 “he each of these heads of 
departments will be sufficient to show their views upon the erection of 
a national archive building. 

2 the Annual Report of the Postmaster General for 1900 (pp. 

»I most heartily indorse the proposition to erect, in a locality which 
shall be convenient to all the executive N eeng anA a suitable building 
for the storage of the enormous mass of fi ich necessarily accumu- 
late from the operations of the Government. The volume of such docu- 
ments, most of them uncurrent and never consulted, stored in the Post 
Office Department Building is even now so t it has been found 
necessary to devote the entire upper floor to such use, including all the 

corridors on that floor, and, to a somewhat less extent, on the two floors 
next below. This department must afford storage room not only for the 
accumulations of its own 15 but also for those of the auditor for 
the 8 an officer of the Treasury Department, whose files are, 
of necessity, very voluminous and rapid in growth. — sena of this 
congested condition are already shown in the of 
the capacity of the only space that can now be 8 to “Ales Pres the 
sarong of the architectural beauty of the interior of the bull 
allowed to continue, it will very soon necessitate the — ding of th = 
clerical force to rte ie — extent as to seriously affect the 
the service. I since: trust that some action will be taken by — 
gre which will —— the relief in this direction which is becoming 

ily more and more urgent.” 
0 agri the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1901 
p. * 

In previous annual reports comment has been made on the lack of 
room available for the accommodation of the permanent records and 
files of the department and its bureaus. Each year adds to the accumu- 
lation of important records requiring preservation, and in providing 
space therefor it is frequently necessary to se.iously encroach upon 
reom which is badly needed for clerical purposes, The remedy hereto- 
fure suggested, that of ponui a special building for tbe accommoda- 
tion of surplus records and files of all tbe departments of the Gov- 
ernment, is equally applicable at this time. I renew my previous rec- 
ommendation that Congress make suitable appropriation at an early 
date for the construction of a hall of records. 

a the Annual Report of the Secretary of War for 1898 (pp. 220- 

“There will soon be a apt increase in the records and files of this 
department, and the need for additional office room is very urgent. 
Immediate provision to a the needs of the 9 is necessary, 
and in this connection th 7 — statement on this subject contained in my 
last annual report is repeated 

“The departments are crowded with files of official papers to the 
detriment of the working force and the soon 2 of the 
public business. Costly public egy te ties ce perpos | an 
should not be used for storage. he files aot in Pn og — 8 d be 
— elsewhere, A hall of eae becomes more and more necessary 
each year.’ 

“The superintendent of the State, War, and N: Department Bulld- 
ing, In his report for 1896, submitted the 1 following remarks on this 

ec’ 


ject : 

“The accumulation of records in this building not only i 

mee needed by clerks, but adds considerable weight upon the 

me of these records are rarely referred to, while others may egy nea 
quently called for All are too valuable to be des So ‘he corridors 
of the State Department are stacked with records, not only in a com- 
paratively exposed place, but obstructing the corridor. e 2 
and other records ot the Navy Department, most of which have pad 
a historic value, have already filled the space allotted and ae iae 
accumulating. The records of the War Department are quite as b 
as those above mentioned’ ” 

From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1900 


(p. 26): 

“The Navy Department, in common with other departments, suffers 
Honre, from the accumulation of public records. In consequence 
of its Sone 9 recent years, the office space allotted when Pages 
Navy business inconsiderable is now insufficient to 
satisfactorily 5 the official force, and its rooms are much 
overcrowd: When the records began to overflow, Hning the walls of 
rooms with shelving was first resorted to. When this was found n 
sufficient, the middie floor space of some of the rooms was utilized to 
accommodate cases of files and records, while in other aaas com- 
para files and records were placed in garret or t rooms never 

tended for their accommodation. 

“The inconvenience, loss of time, inj to the records themselves, 
and possible danger from their weight or from fire are matters worth 
of consideration; but the real urgency of the case arises from the fac 
which will soon render action imperative, that, so far at least as this 
department is concerned, available basement and D Pog 5 
tically exhausted and further relief can not fhrough 
temporary and sap ne h expedients. 

“As this condition of affairs exists to oe or less degree in 


t ene Annual Report of the Secretary of the 8 for 1899 
b. xiv 

‘The earnest consideration of Congress is again invited to the neces- 
sity for proriaing a hali of records in this city in aua the uncurrent 
files of tbe various executive departments and other branches of the 
Goverment may be stored. 

“This matter has been the subject of agitation for many years 
but with no practical results. The growth of the Government's —— 
is so rapid, and the accumulation of the files so tasa 
that all bak the executive departments are cramped for room in w ich to 
store the files which by law must be preserved. The destruction by 
fire of any one of the executive departments would cause almost irre- 
parable injury, confusion, and delay in the transaction of its business, 
and this is 9 true of the Treasury. This department is the great 
clea house of the Government. Here all its debts are and 
here are preserved the evidences of such payment. The files Stored 


officers, and yet tt seems impossible to 


in this building are in such condition that a fire may ensue at any time, 
and in the event of their destruction, numberless claims against the 
Government would at once arise to embarrass it. 

In the Secretary's opinion, there is no public improvement more 
needed for the — of the Nation than a bail of records in this city, 
and the matter is presented for the careful consideration of Congress, 
with the hope that action, will be taken at this session looking to the 
erection of such building.” 

In this connection the following cxtract from the Annual Report 
of fhe Attorney General for 1903 (pp. ili-iv) may be quoted, 

“Much inconvenience and annoyance are experienced owing to the 
lack of room and facilities for arrangement of the various 
offices [of the Department of Justic tor 

“The buildings are not 8 There is not a vault in any of 
the buildings nal by the department, and all office records, docu- 
ments, papers, © nd books are exposed to the ravages of a fire.” 

From t os -fourth to the Fifty-seventh Congress 25 bills were 
introduced in Congress relating to an archive building. (54th Cong., 
Ist sess., Senate bill 2607, House bill 7614, 5 RECORD, 

. 8072, 3207; 55th Cong., Ist sess: Senate bill 421, House bill 3515, 
S RECORD, ph; 42, 1996; 55th Cong., 2d sess., Senate bills 
2795 and le eee lis 5363 and 7211, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


pp. 150, 286, 1011. 1818; 55th Co ong. — sess., House bill 11769, Cox- 
GRESSIONAL ae eek 480 f 1013, 1520; Cong., Ist sess., Senate ae 
8546, 4227, an House’ bilia 708, 7 8022, and 10042, Cos- 


5, 
GRESSIONAL — 9 pp. 1106, 1287, 1483, 2281. 3409, 4210, beter 56th 
2d. sess., Senate bills ry 5674, and 5711, House ae _— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, po. st 462, 1246, 1321; 57th, Co 
Senate bills 1683 and 5113, 5 —— bills 2078, 7460, and 5786. ‘Cox: 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 96. 310, 428, 1313.) 
2 bills were regularly referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
cin exe Grounds, from which they rarely emerged. One bill —.— 5113. 
80 Ist sess.) 9 renn passed by the Brasen one 
(H. R 769, 55th Co was reported favorabl eo 
ommittee on Public ae aain, 8 3 neds Page “CEL. ept. No. 
3d sess.) The bills gentan authorized either the 
a Shang 8 a site aan the erection thereon of a building, or merely 
de purchase of a si 
Two concurrent i respecting an archive building were intro- 
duced in the Senate een r. Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, one in 


mate cost of a Palid é 
he second resolution was ae ane similar character. ‘They were . 
to by the Senate but not by the House. (56th Conk d sess., CON- 
1 Recorp, pp. 2 330, 4 2 pS Ta t. 2649; Sith “Cong., 
tye: EEEN Recor, aces po eee T9.) 
On April 9, 3 ne By Senate bill No. 5113, 
Baiting for th hase of a site and the erection thereon of a 
to be —— kor an archive building. It passed the Senate on 


civil appropriation bill. It was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
tions. During the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
neither the bill Fi tho repr corel was by the somites: to 
which it was re Tth 85 ist sess., CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
a 8872, 3923, 4428. 4010 4723, 633 
3 DUNNE S the discussion of Senate tin 113 Senator Vest spoke in part 
as follows: 


“This bill has been or ages Gras for 20 years. Every 
of the Seen a 667 rere Department, I bad 
almost said, — 


Hars. 
recommended the erection of this Agree as have half a dozen Cabinet 
get any legislation npon the 
oe CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 57th Cong., Ist sess., p. 4610.) 
1896 eee again took measures to obtain information respect- 
ing tes and plans for an archive buildin ist gow, Agi seen from the 
following 8 of the sundry civil appropriation bill approved June 11 


directed to submit to 


papers, documents, and other records which 

Sy various departments and are needed only for 
occasional use. and wins for the storage and distribution of books and 
other publications issued by order of Congress; and said Secretary is 
directed, before making his report, to censult “with the heads of the 
other departments and the proper officers of the Senate and House of 
ntatives; ana he is also ed to consider and report upon 

the suitablenes: for a site for such a building on the public reservation 
at the intersection — Ohio and Louisiana Avenues with Tenth and 
Twel ington” and of any — 9 public grounds located within the city 


Secretary of the Treasury John G, Garlisie 
addressed a Herter to N. 0 heads of departments asking them to state 
their present and sutaxe requirements of space in an archive bullding. 
On January 7, 1897, the Secretary made a partial report, stating that 
ting fuither communications from the other departments 
and ot he was not yet prepared to report finally. (54th Cong., 2d 
sess., S. Doc. No. 133; H. Doc. No. 162.) On January 14, 1898, Secre- 
tary’ of ‘the Treasury 1. J. Gage made ~ final report, (H. Doc. No. 226, 
2d sess.) He said that trom information obtained guon 
consultation with the heads of the other departments and the pro 
officers of the Senate and House of Representatives, it appeared “t 
a building proportioned to the present requirements, with provision ie 
increase for a moderate riod should have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 cubic feet. e submitted two tentative sketches of 
the proposed erchive building, marked “Design A” and “ Design B.” 
Design A was a ted for a Pullding nine stories high, 400 feet long. 
and 120 feet bruad, with an approximate capacity ef 4,000,000 cubic 
Coet estimate cost, $1,200,000. Design B was a pea ‘for a building 


four stories high, 400 fect long, ahd TO rect broad, w ‘a an approximate 
capacity of 1, 000 cubic feet—estimated cost, $450,000. The first 
structure was sultabie for the site mentioned in the act of Congress. 
The second was capable of extension, witheut impairing its architectural 
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appearance, to an approximate capacity of 4,000,000 cuble feet. A third 
plan for an archive building was prepared in 1897 by Mr. R. H. Hood, 
engineer and contractor. (See 8. e. No. 122, 54th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Sir, Gage's estimate of the space needed—" 1 4,000,000 
cuble feet "—was based on the figures given by the heads of departments 
in reply to the letter of Secretar; 


Carlisle of bas 25, 1896. From 
these figures he compiled the table following (published in S. Doc. No. 
236, p. 7, 57th Cong., Ist sess.) : 

Halt of records—Capacity required in cudie feet as reported by the sev- 
cral departments ta the Seeretary af the Treasury in response to his 
Jetter of Aug. 25, 1896. 


Present require- 
ments. 


8 „ 
Treasury De Dit e eRe a | A 
Interior Ten i . 530,500 | 180,300 1,051,000 
House of Representatives. > 299, 15, 000 330, 000 
War Department. 40, 000ł/ l 156,009 | 312,000 
% ↄ U ↄi U y⸗Ü“e V/) P é¼ 225, 000 
Post Office Department... „1% 76, 000 152, 000 
State Department 45,000 90, 000 
Department of Agriculture 750 40,009 
Department of Just 40, 000 
Senate ze 30,000 
G eea 3 3, 582, 009 
20 per cent additional for walls, eto 718,000 
Gross Capacity. sss. e ee e eee 


On May 5, 1900, in response to a request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury made a report re- 
specting several sites for an archive building, one of which was power- 
house square No 255," the site of the present Municipal Building. He 
estimated the cost oč this square and of a sultable building of a 
Apa of 5,000,000 cubic feet at $3,025,000. Such a structure, he 
said, would be about the size of the Washington post office and would 
have to be erected at one time. (See S. Doc. No. 236, pp. 5, 6, 57th 
Cong., 1st sess.) 


On March 3, 1902, Secretary of the Treasury L. M. Shaw made a 
report to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, in which he briefly reviewed the history of the moyement 
for an archive building. Respecting size of building he wrote as fol- 


lows: 

“Appreciating the importance of making a right beginn In a mat- 
ter of such magnitude, the department has 13 very eat considera- 
tion to the proper size of the building. It will be observed that the 
estimate of about 4,000,000 cubic feet, made January 14, 1898, was 

sed upon the tabular statement (copy attached) received in reply 
to the 58 oi the Secretary of the Treasury dated August 25, 1896, 
and was increased to 5,000,000 cubic feet May 5, 1900. e events of 
the year 1898 had eed be to exhibit a marked effect upon the 
growth of the files, which indicated that there was more probability 
of 8 timating than of overestimating the space required in the hal} 
of records. 

“Phe figures from other departments and Congress are not in my 
possession, but it is ible to state the increase in the files of this de- 

artment, Since 18 it has proved necessary to rent two buildings 
or the storage of records containing a space of 225,000 cubic feet, 
which is now 7 filled, and yet the Treasury Building is still 
as crowded with files as it was in 1896, at which time 228,000 cubic feet 
were occupied by files, so it is clear that the records have almost pre- 
ely gon led in bulk in six years.” (S. Doc. No. 236, p. 6, O7th Cong., 
st sess, 

In the second session of the Fifty-seyenth Congress the subject of 
an archive building was again brought to the attention of the National 
Legislature. In February, 1903, Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Burrows, each 
submitted an amendment to the sundry civil od ig bill respect- 
ine the acquirement of a site. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 57th Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 2544, 2690.) Pinan after an agitation covering a 
quarter of a century—from 1878 to $03—Congress authorized the pur- 
chase of a site for a “ hall of records.” This legislation is found in the 
omnibus public buildings act, approved March 8, 1903, the sixteenth 
section of which reads as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed in his discretion, to purchase or cause to be taken for 
public use, by condemnation or otherwise, as a site for a hall of rec- 
ords, the whole of the land embraced in square 143 in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., containing 167,711.35 square feet of ground, having a 
frontage of 402.08 feet on F Street, the same on E Street, and 39275 
feet frontage on Nineteenth Street, and the same on Eighteenth Street, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall report to Congress a full state- 
ment showing size and public cost of building to be erected upon said 
12225 as a hall of records.” (U. S. Stat. L., Vol. XXXII, pt. 1, p. 


The aride appropriation act of the same date, March 3, 1903, 
contains the following clauses Aege aas an archive Spa 

“For the acquisition of square No. 143 in the city of Washington, 
D. C., as a site for the hall of records, $400,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasur. 


to have preliminary plans 
pre ared for a hall of records, $5,000; sai 
1 
$ 


plans shall not be upon a 
sis of construction of a building involving a total cost exceeding 
2,000,000, and no plan shall be adopted unless authorized by legisla- 
tlon hereafter to be enacted, and said plan or any compensation con- 
nected therewith shall only be preliminary and shall not in any way 
run with the construction of the building, and no obligation for suc 
preliminary plans shall be incurred to cost in excess of $5,000 herein 
appropriated.” (U. 8. Stat. L., Vol. XXXII, pt. 1, pp. 1039-1040.) 

n his annual report for 1903 (p. 47) the Secretary of the Treasury 
reported that the title of the United States to “ square 143" would 
soon be A tig In 1904 tentative plans for an archive bullding were 
prepar by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and were sub- 
mitted to re gis ig ons Secretary. It is belleyed that these have not 
been published. In cember, 1904, Secretary Shaw sald that the site 
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for the hall of records (with the exception of a small part of the 
square which was in litigation) had been secured, and he recommended 
that the plans submitted te Congress be approved and that an appro- 
riation of $150,000 for the preliminary work in the construction of the 
puil be made. (Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1904, p. 27.) In his annual reports for 1905 (p. 22) and 1906 (p. 50) 
he renewed his recommendation, and in a letter to the President of the 
Senate, dated June 25, 1906. he called attention to the importance of an 
appropriation for a hall of records, (5 Doc, No. 508, 59th Cong.. Ist 
sess) Since the acquirement of the site the Treasury Department has 
had control of it and has collectet rents from the buildings thereon. 
such rentals being deposited in the Treasury as “ Miscellaneous re- 
reipts.“ (Treasury Department. memorandum relating to the erection 
of a hall of records, Dec. 23, 1907; H. Doc. No. 698, 59th Cong., 2d 
Bess. 


On February 8, 1904, Mr. Fairbanks introduced a bill (S. 4181) in 
the Senate which authorized the apprporiation of $500,000 toward the 
construction of an archive building, in accordance with the preliminary 
2 ae provided the limit of cost should not excced $2,000,000, The 

ill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and was not reported by that committee. (58th Cong. 2d sess., Senate 
bill 4181; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, B 1700.) 

On June 29, 1906, the House of epresentatives requested the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury “to cause an inquiry to be made and report at 
the next session of Congress as follows: 

“First. How much floor space availaole for office purposes would be 
gained in buildings owned be the United States and occupied by the 
executive departments and other governmental establishments at Wash- 
ington if there should be removed therefrom all records and files not 
necessary for daily or current reference by said departments or estab- 
lishments, and haye the same stored In a suitably constructed building 


for such preot and, 

“Second. What buildings are rented in Washington for purposes of 
storage of files or records of the Government that could be relinquished 
if a suitable building for storage of records were constructed, and the 
amount of rent the Government is paying therefor.” 

On December 5, 1906, the Secretary add a letter to the Honse 
giving the desired information in the form of a table, a copy of which 
s here given (H. Doc. No. 196, 50th Cong., 2d sess.) : 


Reply to question 2. 


State Department.. 2 
Treasury Departme 1709 New York Avenue NW., at rental of 
$3, annum. Third and fourth 


a per 
floors and two sections on fifth floor, 


920-922 E Street NW., at rental of $8,099 
per annum. 

War Department One floor, 920-922 E Street NW., at rental 
of $1,509 per annum. 

Department of Justice a 

Post Office Department.. Sixth floor, 920 922 E Street NW., at rental 

i of $3,000 per annum. 

Navy De „ 

Inter lor Department Portion of Union B (64,002 squaro 
feet), at rental of ee per annum. 
Premises First and B Streets SW (22,100 
square feet), at rental of $3,600 per annum 
Premises on L Street NE. (28,200 square 
feet), at rental of $5,000 per annum. 

Department of Agriculture. . . 

Department of Commerce One section in basement, 920-022 E Streat 

and Labor. NW., at rental of $1,500 per annum. 
Smithsonian Institut lion 5 
Interstate Commerce Com- Basement, 1334 F Street NW., at rental of 
mission. $1,200 per annum. 
Government Printing Office. 
Poteet e 5 $37,600 rental per annum. 


1 A considerable number of records and files are stored in buildings and warehouses 
at Fort Meyer, Va., and Philadelphia, Pa., under the jurisdiction of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, but are not space w! would become available 
for office p . It would be more sa if these records, which now occupy 
approximately 3,548 square fect could be st in a suitably constructed Govern- 
ment never DEn Wash m. 

The pre at First and B Streets SW. and on I. Street NE. are leased for storage 
poe by the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Bui 

t is but Fee to add that 1,922 square feet of wo ox in b 
bureaus of the Interior Department could be made a ble for forces if the 
ecords and files occupying such 


r 0 were removed therefrom and a building con- 
structed for such purpose and set 


more in detail as follows: 


Bureau of Education 
prided Service 


On December 5, 1906, Mr. Lopan introduced a bill (S. 6728) in the 
Senate to establish a "record office.” It provided for the appointment 
of a record 1 and of a first and second deputy record 5 and 
it contemplated the purchase of a site and the erection of a buildin 
thereon, The functions of the“ record office’ were similar to those o 
the “hall of records,” as may be seen from the following extract from 
the first two sections of the bill: 

“That the Vice President (or the President of the Senate for the 
time being), the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Secre- 
tary of State, the tary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, a 
ustice of the Supreme Court designated By the Chief Justice of the 

Jnited States, a fustice of the Court of Claims designated by the chief 
ustice of the court, an associate justice of the circuit courts of the 
nited States, and a justice of the district courts — Bree by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, and such members of a joint com- 
mittee on records as the Senate and House of Representatives choose 
to clect shall form a board of record commissioners, who shall from 
the passage of this act have the sole legal custody of all books of rec- 
ords and filed papers in which the latest date of record is upward of 
80 years belonging to the executive offices, the embassies and con- 
sulates of the United States in foreign countries, the customhouses and 
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revenue offices of the United States, land offices, post offices, offices of 
district attorneys, and all other offices and bureaus of the various 
executive departments; also all similar records In the office of the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and in the offices of all 
clerks of the courts of the Federal judiciary; and also similar records 
in the offices of the clerks of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

“That to the custody of the board ‘of record commissioners shall also 
be intrusted such books and files of less than 80 years in date as shall 
be so ordered by the President of the United States, the heads of the 
various executive departments, the chief justices of the courts, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” (59th Cong. Ist sess., Senate bill 6728.) 

On December 14, 1907, President Roosevelt, by Executive order, 
requested the chief officers of the several departments and offices of 
the Government to furnish estimates in cubic feet of the amount of 
space which each would require in the proposed national archives 
and of the annua! growth of future requirements, The following figures 
show in tabular form the chief data sent in response to this order: 


Post Office Department... 


rtment of Commerce 75, 
Government Printing Office. 20, 
Department of Justice... 2. 4, 
Department oi Asricuiture. None. . 25 
Smithsonian Instituten None. 150 
Interstate Commerce Commission Nons. .. .. 


c farses eons aon cey 1,317, 00% 


On March 7. 1908, Secretary of the Treasury George B. Cortelyou 
addressed a letter to the Spenker of the House of presentatives 
urging the erection of an archive building. He said: 

“The necessity for some structure of the character described grows 
8 An investigation made in 1906 showed that the files then 
on hand in all the bull +e under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington and in space rented exclusively therefor occupied 
over a million cubic feet of ce, and that they were accumulating at 
the rate of 25.000 cubical feet per annum. 

The condition of these uncurrent files is precarions in the extreme. 
In many instances they space. which is frequented by the public 
and are unprotected in any way from depredation. Some of them are 
stored in rented bafldings which are not fireproof and are liable at any 
moment to be 38338 by fire. All of the available space in the 
different buildings under the control of this department is now occu- 
picd. as well as two and one-half floors in a large storage building, for 
which the department pays an annual rental of $8,000, and, in ad- 
dition, the department is compelled to use corridors and other valu- 
able space which is badly needed for the transaction of current busi- 


ess. 

“ While these files are referrent to as ‘uncurrent,’ it must be borne 
in mind that reference is made to them almost constantly; that in 
most instances they pertain to questions of erent importance; that 
they have been accumulating since the organization of the Govern- 
ment; and that their destruction by fire would cause almost trrepara- 
ble injury, confesion, and delay in the transaction of the public busi- 
ness. It is therefore 5 necessary that sufficient space be pro- 
vided to assemble them in such a manner that they may be of ready 
access. They are now inaccessible for reference, except with great 
labor, on account of insufficient space, and at the same time are daily 
exposed to loss, decay, and accidents which may at any time destroy 
them In whole or in part. 

“ While there is no recent data covering the other executive depart- 
ments and governmental establishments, it is believed that similar 
conditions prevail in all ` 

In my opinion there are few, if any, ponia improvements here for 
which. tbere ia ter need than for a hall of records, and tbe matter 
is presented with the earnest hope that nction will be taken at this 
session looking to the erection of such a building.” (H. Doe. No. 756, 
60th Cong., Ist sess.) 

This recommendation Secretary Cortelyou repeated, quoting the above 
passage, in his annual report fer 1908 (pp. 88. 89). 

On November 27, 1908, the executive council of the American His- 
torical Association passed the following vote: 


“ Whereas several heads of executive departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have in recent years made representations to Congress of the 
need of a hall of recerds in which mg? be stored the great masses 
of manuscript peper no longer needed for frequent references, which 
have accumula in their ents; and 

“Whereas besides the want of such a provision for the safety and 
orderly keeping of these public documents the present situation of 
many of them makes them unavailable for historical work: 

“ Resolved, That the executive council of the American Historical 
Association desires 8 to draw the attention of the President 
and of Congress to the importance which such a hall of records, preserv- 
ing and making available the Government's earller materia would 
have for researchs in Amertean history, and to express the hope that 
Congress met see fit during the present session to take some steps 
toward creating such a 8 

“Voted that a committee of three be appointed to present the above 
resolution to the President and to present an appropriate memorial 
upon the subject to Congress.” 

The committee appointed consisted of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washingto Rear Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan, United States Navy. retired, and f. John B. McMaster, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. To the same committee the council 
referred the following resolution adopted by the American Historica} 
5 at its annual meeting at Indianapolis on December 31, 


“The American Historical Association, concerned for the preserva- 
tion of the records of the National Government as muniments of our 
national advancement and as material which historians must use in 
order to ascertain the truth; and aware that the records are in many 


eases now stored where they are in da of destruction from fire and 
in places which are not adapted to their preservation, and where they 
are inaccessible for administrative and historical purposes; and know- 
ing that many of the records of the Government have in the past been 
lost or destroyed because suitable provision for their care and preserva- 
tion was not made, do respectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States to take such steps as may be necessary to erect in the city 
of Washington a national archive depository, where the records of 
the Government may be concentrated, properly cared for, and pre- 
served.” 

A memorial prepared by the committee was presented in the Senate 
on February 25, 1911, by Senator Loben, and was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings. and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 
(S. Doe. No. 838, Gist Cong.. 3d sess.) A similar memorial was pre- 
sented in the House by Mr. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, and referred 
to the corresponding committee of the House, 

Meanwhile, by a provision of the public buildings act of June 25, 
1910 (6lst Cong., 2d sess., ch. 383), the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been authorized and directed to prepare designs and estimates 
for a building to be erected on square No. 143 to house the Geological 
Survey, the Office of Indian Affairs, the Office of the Reclamation Service, 
the General Land Office, and the Bureau of Mines; and it may there- 
fore be presumed that square No. 143 is no longer to be considered 
as specially devoted to the desired archive building: 


The national archives interest took definite shape recently 
in the appointment of a commission, of which the Vice Presi- 
dent and Speaker of the House are members. One provision of 
the resolution creating the commission which required an in- 
vestigation of archive buildings in Europe before any definite 
plan could be acted upon, and which investigation was thwarted 
by the outbreak of the war, is cause for no progress in the last 
Congress, It is the hope of the country that the greatly needed 
building will soon be a reality. 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, this administra- 
tion is pledged to give the country a system of rural credits. 
The Federal reserve act, which authorized national banks to 
loan on real estate, was a step in this direction, but it was not 
practical to create a system for the promotion and extension of 
agriculture that could be operated extensively through commer- 
cial banks. It is therefore necessary, if the demand throughout 
the country is to be met and the Democratic platform is to be 
redeemed, to provide a system of rural credits that will enable 
farmers and those buying lands for agricultural uses to secure 
loans at a more uniform and moderate rate of interest than can 
be had through commercial banks or from private sources. 
There can be no uniformity in rates of interest so long as dif- 
ferent rates may be fixed in 48 separate States, and this condi- 
tion necessarily results in very high and exorbitant rates of 
interest in different sections of the country, and in the absence 
of some Federal provision by which farmers may secure money 
at all times at fair rates of interest, extortion is practiced on the 
farmer, development is retarded, and the agricultural interests 
of the country suffer. 

The rural-credits bill, now before us, provides for the crea- 
tion of a Federal farm-loan board, which shall divide the United 
States into 12 farm-loan districts and organize 12 land banks, 
with a capital stock of $750,000 each, to be subscribed by the 
Federal Government, if not otherwise subscribed, which banks 
shall be operated exclusively for the furnishing of money and 
making farm loans. It is provided in the bill that the board 
shall have the power to name the directors of the land banks, 
to regulate rates of interest, and fix the maximum rate which 
may be charged in the respective districts. The Government 
shall at all times remain in control to the exclusion of all per- 
sons excepting borrowers, who shall organize farm-loan asso- 
ciations through which agency loans may be procured. These 
farm-loan associations shall consist of at least 10 borrowers of 
not less than $100 nor more than $10,000 each, that being the 
limit provided in the bill. Any farmer desiring to borrow money 
shall apply for membership in a farm-loan association, and the 
directors of that association shall approve his character, indorse 
his application, and recommend the loan to the Federal land 
bank, providing he is a man of good character and the loan does 
not exceed 60 per cent of the value of the security. The land 
bank will thereupon send an appraiser, who has been duly au- 
thorized by the Federal board to act in that capacity, to view and 
appraise the land. If the security is found sufficient and the 
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title good, the loan will be made without charge, at the rate of 
interest fixed by the Federal board. If the loan is rejected, there 
is no expense to the applicant. These loans are to be made for 
long terms, to suit the borrower, and will provide for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the principal on each interest-paying date, 
so that the borrower may in the course of a long-term loan fully 
discharge his indebtedness on easy payments. The land banks 
are authorized to marshal these mortgage loans and issue and 
float nontaxable bonds thereon to the extent of their face value, 
at a rate of interest less than the rate provided for in the mort- 
gages, and to correspond in size and quantity with the several 
mortgage loans, and to mature with the maturity of the mort- 
gage indebtedness. In this way an endless chain will be created 
and continuous funds flow into the land banks with which to sup- 
ply applications for loans from time to time sufficient to meet all 
demands. 

To insure that the control and operation of the land banks 
shall remain exclusively with the borrowers themselves, with- 
out any interference beyond the supervision of the Federal 
board, each borrower is required to subscribe for stock in the 
Jand bank in an amount equal to 5 per cent of his loan, and 
stock to that amount will be issued to him, on which he will 
receive dividends to be applied toward the payment of his in- 
terest. When his loan is paid, he ceases to be a member of the 
association, the stock will be canceled, and the face value 
thereof refunded. Twenty-five per cent of the earnings of the 
land banks is to be set aside and constitute a reserve fund for 
the redemption of the stock subseribed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 75 per cent of the earnings will be paid to the indi- 
vidual stockholders or borrowers as dividends. When an amount 
of stock shall be subscribed by borrowers to the extent of 
$750,000, the 25 per cent reserve fund will be applied to the 
redemption of the stock subscribed by the Government and con- 
tinue until all stock subscribed by the Government is retired. 

The entire expense of operating the system, including the 
salaries of the members of the board and its employees, is to be 
paid out of the Federal Treasury and will constitute no charge 
against the borrower. The purpose of this provision is to 
relieve the officers charged with the administration of the law 
from obligation and to guard against favoritism, that the law 
may be impartially administered. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given some thought and study to this 
question and am in entire accord with the principles of this 
proposed legislation. Men may differ as to the best system of 
rural credits and have expressed their differences in this debate. 
This may or may not be the best system that could be devised 
and may be defective in many respects, but the objects and pur- 
poses of the bill are commendable and should be given speedy 
effect. The farm is the foundation of all development and the 
basis of all prosperity. Congress has legislated for every con- 
ceivable interest, but until the present administration the 
farmer has been sadly neglected. 

During this administration a fund has been appropriated and 
provision made for the stamping out of hog cholera, which an- 
nually destroys millions of dollars in property, exceeding, in the 
year 1913, $60,000,000. The agricultural-extension act, passed 
last year, provides a means for cooperation between the Agri- 
cultural Department and State agricultural societies and colleges 
in the work of soil treatment, fertilization, crop rotation, and 
marketing, by means of which information may be disseminated 
and the farmer receive the direct result of the research work and 
scientific investigation conducted on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed at this session a bill 
providing Federal aid for the building and construction of roads 
and highways in the country in cooperation with State and 
local authorities. 

The Federal reserve act has provided for the expansion of farm 
credit, by means of which the farmer can secure funds on the 
credit of his stock and crops for temporary use in his stock and 
farming operations, as well as secure farm loans through the 
nationa) banks, heretofore prohibited. 

Congress has created a Bureau of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture for the investigation and adoption of the best 
and most economical methods of crop distribution, and the 
House has passed a bill for the standardization of grain and 
the restriction of the operation of boards of trade, by means of 
which the farmer has been fleeced and his profits absorbed in 
gambling speculation and market manipulation. 

These measures all have been dictated by the highest motives 
of patriotism and hailed with delight by the agricultural com- 
munities. But however necessary and beneficial they may be, 
none are of as great importance as this bill providing ready 
money at low rates of Interest for the farm borrower. I regard 
this as one of the most important pieces of legislation proposed 


in Congress in many years, and voted for it on its passage in 
the House, A similar bill passed the Senate, and the two bills 
were referred to conference. The conferees have agreed to the 
bill as it passed the House, with very little change or amend- 
ment, and it will be reported back to the two Houses and become 
a law at an early day. I congratulate the Democratic Party, 
the administration, and the country on the success of this most 
important and invaluable piece of legislation. 


Naval Expenditures. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
Is rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to dis- 
cuss in detail the merits of the pending Naval appropriation 
bill. I am concerned more in opposing certain radical amend- 
ments offered on the floor of the House, and which I do not 
fully understand and, in common with the great body of the 
membership, have not had opportunity to study or fully consider, 

When the bill was reported’ to the House, May 24, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, it covered 103 printed pages and 
was accompanied by a majority report explanatory of its pro- 
visions covering 67 pages and giving the reasoning of the com- 
mittee for its passage. It carried the colossal sum of $98,859,378 
as an addition to the usual annual naval expenditures of the 
Government. It was further accompanied by a minority report 
covering nine pages, signed by eight members of the committee 
and urging that this naval increase was inadequate and should 
be very largely increased with provision for future progressive 
increases without the action of Congress, 

Being classed as a conservative, that is, one who favors pre- 
paredness for defense, not offense, I was startled at the colossal 
proposals of the bill, and especially by the attitude of the minor- 
ity; and, according to my ideas of duty to my constituents, I at 
once obtained copies of the bill and reports, together with such 
of the evidence as was available to me, taken by the committee at 
the exhaustive hearings which it has held, and began as careful 
a study thereof as was possible for a Member not on the com- 
mittee and having other official duties of his own to attend to. 

As showing the radical differences of opinion among members 
of the committee, the following excerpts are quoted from each: 


REPORT. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred so much of 
the Gent's annual message as related to the Naval Establishment, 
together with the annual and supplemental estimates of the Nayy De- 
partment, the annual report of, and subsequent communications from, 
the Secretary of the Navy, submit herewith H. R. 15947, making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
with the following statement: 

The committee held exhaustive hearings with a view to determining 
the fighting efficiency of the existing Naval Establishment as regards its 
personnel and matériel; the means to be adopted to Increase the efi- 
ciency of the existin rsonnel and matériel; and the necessary legis- 
lation to provide additional personnel and matériel to render the Naval 
Establishment more nearly adequate to defend the interests of the 
United States and render the entire Naval Establishment in a greater 
state of preparedness, . 


HON. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

The undersigned members of the Committee on Naval Affairs dissent 
from the recommendations of the committee in respect to the increase 
of the Navy, and in other particulars, for the following reasons: 

The building aba submitted by the committee for the increase 
of the Navy is inadequate for the defense of the country. It is not 
the product, in any degree, of expert naval opinion and disregards every 
pes suggested by naval authorities for the development of the Navy. 

t ignores the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy and rit & 
aside expert opinion, as expressed by the General Board of the Navy, 
the Chief of Operations of the Navy, the admirals in command of the 
fleets, and every other naval officer appearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

It soon became apparent to me as I studied the details and 
reasoning, knowing the temper of the House, that the bill as 
reported from the committee covered as low a minimum of in- 
crease as could be expected by conservative Members like myself, 
and, giving due weight to the favorable report of the committee, 
I resolved to vote for the bill as reported, if not too radically 
changed in the House. Some additions have already been made 
to it, seme which I would prefer had not been made, but still, 
deferring to some extent to those who ought to know more about 
the necessities and conditions of the country than a Member 
not on the committee or connected with the executive departinent 
in some way, I still expect to yote for it, unless a most radical 
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and far-reaching pending amendment offered under the rules of 
the House and which, under operation of the previous question, 
can not be discussed or amended, shall prevail and be made a 
part of the bill. ; 

I shall vote against this amendment for two reasons: First, 
because no opportunity is given to the average Member to study 
or understand its provisions in detail, and, second, because it 
would in principle work a total change in the policy of the 
Government. It is suggestive of a monarchy, not a republic. 

As showing the character and extent of this amendment, it is 
here quoted in full, with the additions caused by each change: 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following amendments: 

Page 6, line 2: Strike out the figures “ $2,000,000” and insert in 
licu thereof the figures “ $3,500,000." Increase, $1,500,000. 

Page 8, line 19; Strike out the figures “ $862,000 ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $904,000." Increase, 42,000. 

Strike out the figures ‘$174,670 ” and insert in lieu 


Page 8, line 24: 
h 19,670 


thereof the figures “ $194,340.” Increase, . 

Page 9, line 25: Strike out the figures “ $1,428,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $1,638,000.” Increase, $210,000, 

Page 36, K 21: Strike out the words “sixty-one thousand five 
hundred“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “sixty-five thousand.” 
Increase of 3,500 men. 

Page 36, line 22: After the first word, “ men,” insert the following: 
“and the President is hereby authorized to enlist, in his discretion, 
and from time to time, such additional men as the needs of the Navy 
may 8 not to exceed a total authorized strength of 82,762 men.” 
Uncertain and discretionary increase of men. 

Page 36, line 23: Strike out the figures “ $27,563,988.50" and insert 
in lieu thereof the gores “ $28,436, 50.“ Increase, E 500. 

Page 37, line 8: Strike out the figures “$46,876,246.86" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $47,748,746." Increase, $872,499.14. 

Page 67, line 9: Strike out the figures “ $8,848,933.85 " and insert 
in licu thereof the figures “ $9,088,508.85." Increase, e 

Page 82. line 4: Strike out the word “seven” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word“ amr Increase of one pay clerk. 

Page 82, line 6: Strike out the figures “ $1,328,749" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $1,377,849.” Increase, $49,000. 

Page 88, line 4: Strike out the word“ seventeen“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ eighteen"; also strike out the word “ seventy-two ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ eighty.“ Increase of 18 sergeants. 

Page 88, line 5: Strike out the first word “ sixty-five” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word“ seventy-four ”; also strike out the second word 
“ sixty-five’ n sald tne and Insert In lieu thereof the word“ seventy- 
three.” Increase of 17 sergeants. ; 

Page 88, line 6: Strike out the words“ three hundred“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “three hundred and forty-two"; also in said 
line strike out the words “five hundred” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ five hundred and seventy-eight.“ Increase of 120 sergeants 
and corporals. : 5 

Page 88, line 7: Strike out the first word “ thirty“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ thirty-seven”; also in said line strike out the 
words “two thousand“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “two 
thousand five hundred and forty.” Increase of 7 drummers and 547 
men, 

Page 88, line 20: Strike out the figures“ $3,434,582.52 “ and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $3,509,850.52." Increase of $75,268. 

Page 90, line 2: Strike out the figures 856,000 “ and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ 727 000.“ Increase of $3, E 

Page 90, line 25: Strike out the figures “ $5,331,406.80" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $5,458,774.30."" Increase of $126,368. 

Page 91, Une 15: Strike out the figures “ $1,150,068.90" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $1,195,068.90." Increase of $45,000. 

Page 92, line 5: Strike out the figures “ $926,423.50" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures , $990,073.50.” Increase of $69,650. 

Page 92, line 11: Strike out the figures “ $217,092.26" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures $220,692.66." Increase of $3. 4 

Page 93, line 13: Strike out the figures “ $713,648.78 " and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures * $810,002.78." Increase of $96,354. 

Page 94, line 13: Strike out the figures ** $459,711.65." and insert in 
lieu th-reof the figures ** $492,156.65." Increase of $32,445 

Page 95, line 3: Strike out the figures *“ $39,246" 

thereof the figures “ $42,246." Increase of $3, é 

Page 95, line 15: Strike out the figures “ $107,512” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $121,048.” Increase of $13,536. 

Page 97, line 7: Strike out the figures $654,345” and insert in lieu 
thereor the figures ‘ $692,845." Increase, $38,500. 

Page 97, line 9: Strike out the figures “ $4,469,048.49 " and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures * $4,771,133.49." Increase, $302,085. 2 

Page 97, line 16: Strike out the figures “ $9,800,454.79 and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $10,229,907.79." Increase, $429,453. 

Page 97, line 20: Strike out the word “ five” and insert in leu 
thereof the word“ six.“ Increase, one battle cruiser. 

Page 97 line 25° After the word “each ” insert said battle cruisers 
to be constructed within 24 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98: At the top of said page and before the words Four scout 
cruisers, ete.,“ insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Two first-class battleships to be of identical design in all respects 
as the battleships Tennessee and California authorized to be constructed 
in the act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, approved March 3, 1915, to cost, exclusive 
of armor and armament, not to exceed $10,560,000 each; said battle- 
ships to be constructed within 24 months from the date of signing con- 
tract." Increase $21,000,000, and armor and armament, 

Page 98, line 1: Strike out the word “four” and insert in leu 
thereof the word “ six" Increase, two scout ships. 

Page 98, line 5: After the word “eacn,” insert “said scout cruisers 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.’ 

Page 98, line 6. Strike out the word * ten“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the 8 OER A 8 of 5 id 

‘age 98, line 9: er the word “each,” insert “said destroyers to 
be coustructed within 15 months from the date of signin THRA 

Page 98. line 17° After the word “each,” insert “snid submarines 
to be constructed within 12 months from the date of signing contract.” 

Page 98, line 20: After the word “each,” insert said submarines 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 


and insert in lieu 
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e 
reof the figures “ $9,387,000." Increase, $5,130,000. 
99, line 3: Strike out the word “one” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “two.” Increase of one fuel Sup 
Engo 99, line 4: After the figures “ $1,265,000," insert “said fuel 
pea o be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing con- 


et. 

Page 99, line 6: After the figures “ $2,600,000," insert “said am- 
munition ship to be constructed within 15 montlis from the date of 
signing contract.” 

Page 99, line 7: After the figures “ $2,250,000,” insert “ said hospital 
pipi to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing con- 
raect.” 

Page 99, after line 7, insert: 

“One transport, to cost not to exceed $2,450,000; said transport to 
be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 
Increase of $2,450,000. 

“ One suppl ship, to cost not to exceed $2,230,000; said sere <P 
to be constructed within 15 minutes from the date of signing contract.” 
Increase of $2,230,000. 

One destroyer tender, to cost not to exceed $1,950,000 ; said destroyer 
tender to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing con- 
tract.” Increase of $1,950,000. 

“One repair ship, to cost not to exceed $2,600,000; said repair ship 
to be constructed within 15 months from the date of signing contract.” 
Increase of $2,600,000. 

Page 99, line 22: Strike out the figures “ $47,366,860" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $73,133,852." Increase of $25,766,992. 

cy 100, line 4: Strike out the figures $30,707,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $44,196,689." Increase of $13,481,689. 

Page 100, line 7: Strike out the figures “ $11,245,925" and insert 
In lieu thereof the figures “ $20,296,850." Increase of $9,050,925. 

Page 100, after line 9, insert the following paragraph : 

ss secure the speedy completion of all ships authorized in this act 
and to cover the additional e: se incidental to the employment of more 
than one shift of men a day the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
increase the limit of cost of cach of said ships not.to exceed 10 per cent.” 


Like dumb-driven cattle, we are expected, without opportunity 
to study or understand the details and necessity for these pro- 
posed additions to the bill as it was reported by one of the regu- 
lar committees of the House, after months of consideration by it, 
to vote for them as an entirety, thus adding immensely to the 
burdens of taxation already mounting skyward under the pres- 
ent administration. I am one of the novices who hesitate and 
ask for more light before voting for such a tax-consuming uncer- 
tainty. In this I do not cast the slightest reflection on the ability 
and patriotic purpose of the minority members of the commit- 
tee. They were no doubt appointed for their special fitness for 
the position and with rare discernment which comes only when 
the power of appointment is placed in the hands of a single 
individual. = 

But at the same time I can not concede that this condition ab- 
solves individual Members not on the committee from doing a 
little thinking for themselves in matters of grave public con- 
cern. There is no place for living automatoms in the public life 
of America. 


ey 98, line 21: Strike out the figures “ $4,257,000" and insert in 
Meg e 
age 


Rural Credits. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideratior the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital for agri- 
cultura! development, to create a standard form of investment based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to 
furnish a market for United States bonds, to provide for the investment 
of postal savings deposits, to create Government depositaries and fnan- 
cial agents for the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, the passage of the pending rural- 
credits bill will mark another milestone in the progress of legis- 
lation of real and lasting benefit to agriculture. This bill may 
not be all that its proponents claim for it. It does not, in all its 
details, meet the approval even of every member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee which reported it. There are pro- 
visions in the bill which I should like to see either modified or 
stricken out, and there are provisions not in the measure which 
I should like to see inserted in it. We must remember that all 
legislation is the result of compromise. The Constitution of the 
United States was tle result of compromise, yet it has met the 
test and stands to-day the greatest instrument of its kind in 
all the history of the world. I predict that the rural-credits bill, 
which we are considering and perfecting to-day, when finally 
enacted into law will stand as the greatest piece of constructive 
legislation for the promotion of agriculture ever placed upon 
the statute books by the American Congress, It may contain 
faults and imperfections; if so, they will quickly develop when 
the act is put into operation and future Congresses can and will 
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correct them. ‘The important thing is that we are making a 
beginning. and without further delay we are going to give to 
the farmers a system of credits designed for them and for them 
alone, which will enable them to borrow money upon land for 
long periods of time and at a low rate of interest. 

ONE CLASS OF OBJECTORS HINT AT FAVORITISM., 

Those who object to this kind of legislation do so mainly upon 
the ground that it is special iegislation for the benefit of the 
farmer. We are told when we seek to give real Government 
nid in the formulation of a rural-credits system that we are show- 
ing favoritism to the farmers, Well, I hope we are showing 
favoritism to the farmers—my principal objection to this bill 
is that we are not showing enough favoritism; that is, we 
are not giving enough Government aid. Mr. Chairman, I want 
for just a moment to direct my remarks to that class of ob- 
jectors who seem to fear that we may show too much favoritism 
to the farmers. I ask them to read once again a few brief pages 
of the glorious history of this Republic, and as they read I ask 
them to note the important part that has been played by the 
American farmer in its formation, progress, and development. 

THE FARMER IN COLONIAL DAYS. ; 

In the early settlements it was the farmer who was the im- 
portant factor; he cleared the land, built the cabin to shelter 
his family, and cultivated the soil that they might have food 
and clothing. it was the farmer who, throughout those trying 
days of privations and hardships, with rude implements of 
warfare, protected the people from the attacks of wild beasts 
and defended them from the assaults of the Indians. It was he 
who made possible the founding of this Republic. Is there one 
among us whose breast does not swell with pride and whose 
heart does not beat with patriotic emotion as are recounted 
the brave deeds of our forefathers in their struggle for liberty 
and independence? The author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was a farmer, and long before he became President he with- 
drew from public life to his estate at Monticello and devoted 
ai rot 10 agriculture and to his favorite literary and scientific 
studies. 

THE FARMER IN TIMES OF wan. 

Read the history of the first battle of the Revolution. 

There the embattled farmers stood and fired the shot heard round 
the world. 

It was a farmer—Israel Putnam—who left his plow standing 
in the field and went forth to die, if need be, for liberty. It 
was the farmers of the American Colonies who won the Revolu- 
tion, It was only because of their bravery and their sturdy 
and rugged characteristics that they were enabled to endure the 
hardships and win victory against such fearful odds. It was 
to an American farmer—the great Washington—that Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown. 

It was the farmers, poorly armed and equipped, who stood 
with Jackson at New Orleans and repelled the British invaders 
more than a hundred years ago. 

From the fields came the bulk of our Army that marched into 
Mexico, carried our flag to victory, and planted it triumphantly 
upon the battlements of the Montezumas, That was many, many 
years ago. To-day it gives me pleasure to call your attention to 
the fact that the general in charge of the troops sent into Mexico 
to capture or disperse the bandits led by Villa, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, was a farmer boy, born in my own State, Missouri. 

It was the boys from off the farm who made up a large part 
of our Army in the Spanish-American War, and in that contest 
it was a farmer boy, another Missouri boy, if veo please, who 
first planted the Stars and Stripes on Cuban soil 

As it has been in the past, so it will be in the future. In the 
years to come it will be the farmer boys upon whom we must 
largely depend, and it will be they who will stand ever ready 
to defend their country should a foreign foe darken our borders. 


THE FARMER IN TIMES OF PEACH. 


I have recounted briefly the part the farmer has played in 
war. If I had the time I feel sure I could convince you that he 
has been no less renowned in peace than in war. Read the lives 
of our Presidents and you will find that many of them were 
born upon the farm, and owe much of their success in life to 
their early training and the environments of country life. The 
career of Abraham Lincoln is familar to you all; it was only a 
few weeks ago that this House passed a bill to accept the Lin- 
coln homestead, care for it, and preserve the log cabin in which 
he was born. Grant was not only born on a farm, but after his 
return from the Mexican War he resigned his commission as 
captain and settled on a farm near St. Louis, in my own State. 
Garfield, McKinley, and many others of our Presidents came from 
the farm. All of our great men, however, have not become Presi- 
dents; some of the mest renowned men in the history of this 
country never attained to that high office. Many of them came 


from the farm; let me name just a few—Patrick Henry, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas H. Benton, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, John Marshall, and there are scores of others. Our own 
beloved Speaker, CHAMP CLARK,. was born on a Kentucky farm. 
A very large number of the Members of this House and of the 
age were once farmer boys, and every one of them is proud 
of it. 


THE FARMER IN OTHER FIELDS OF LABOR. 

The scope of the influence of farmers and their sons is not 
confined to service of country either in the Army, in time of war, 
or in positions of honor and trust, in time of peace. They have 
made their influence felt in every walk of life and in every in- 
dustry in the land. ‘The boys from the farm have become wer- 
chants, mechanics, inventors, bankers, doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, and captains of industry in the great business world. In 
every avocation, trade, or profession they have become great 
leaders and have won for themselves fame and distinction. 

CONGRESS HAS LEGISLATED FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRINS, 

Replying further to those who oppose this legislation because 
it shows favoritism to the farmers, I would ask, Has Congress 
in the past ever legislated in the interest of any particular in- 
dustry? Let us see. Many years ago, with a view of encourug- 
ing the building of railroads, Congress made large grants of 
land to railroad corporations. These grants of land contained 
millions of acres, the value of which has been variously esti- 
mated at from two to five billion dollars. Very early in our his- 
tory, it became the policy of Congress to place high tariff duties 
upon imports for the purpose of encouraging and protecting the 
manufacturing industries. More than half a century ago Con- 
gress passed the national-bank act, giving to those financial in- 
stitutions special rights and privileges from which great profits 
have accrued to them. For the purpose of encouraging trade 
and commerce the Panama Canal was built at a cost of nearly 
$400,000,000, and in a few days this House will pass the shipping 
bill, in order that we may have a merchant marine so that 
American ships, flying American flags, may once again sail the 
seas carrying Americun commerce to all the world. These are 
some of the acts which in a sense may be termed special legis- 
lation, yet no one doubts that those who legislated when these 
various acts were passed were seeking the benefit of the whole 
people and were endeavoring to do that, which to their minds at 
least, seemed to be for the general welfare. 

TIMB TO LEGISLATE FOR AGRICULTURE. 


In view of what the fariner has done for America, in view of 
the salutary influence which the farm and farm life has had 
upon the progress and development of our country, and in view 
of this array of legislation, enacted for the benefit of other in- 
dustries, is there anyone here to-day who is going to oppose 
this rural-credits bill because it is in the interest of the farmer? 
Congress has legislated for the manufacturers, for the railronds, 
for the bankers, for commercial interests, and now at last, after 
the passing of many years, it is going to legislate for the special 
financial interest of the farmer. For the first time in all our 
country's history, Congress is going to provide a system of 
rural credits which will give to the farmer long-time loans at 
low rates of interest and with a plan for amortization payments. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT FOR COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 

In 1913 Congress passed the Federal reserve act. It has now 
been in full operation for a little more than two years and its 
success has exceeded the expectations of even its most ardent 
supporters. During the consideration of the Federal reserve 
act, Congress, for the first time in the history of banking legis- 
lation, gave consideration to the needs of the farmer. Up to 
that time national banks had been prohibited from making loans 
on real estate. 

The Federal reserve act authorized the banks to make loans 
on real estate for terms of five years. That act also made liberal 
provisions for extending personal credit to those in 
agriculture, and these provisions have, in certain sections of the 
country, been of great benefit to the farmers and have given to 
them sources of personal credit which they have never hereto- 
fore enjoyed, and that, too, at a much lower rate of interest than 
they have had in the past. The Federal reserve act was in- 
tended primarily to regulate banking institutions, to promote 
the commercial interest of the country. It has done that; it has 
freed the commercial interests of the United States from the 
operations of Wall Street, has made the banks panic-proof, and 
has given to the people a financial system the equal of which is 
not to be found in any country on earth. 

RURAL-CREDITS BILL FOR AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


As the Federal reserve act was intended to promote the com- 
mercial interests, so this rural-credits bill is intended to promote 
the agricultural interests of the country. It will enable the 
farmers to mobilize their credit and will insure reasonable rates 
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of interest. Like the Federal reserve act, the system of rural 
credits will be under the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment. When the rural-credits bill is passed and put into full 
operation the farmers of America will no longer be compelled 
to pay tribute to the loan shark nor submit to the exorbitant 
demands of the money lender. Men who till the soil and feed 
the world will be able to obtain credit on equal terms with 
merchants, manufacturers, railroads, and corporations whose 
interests were provided for when the Federal reserve act was 
passed. Under laws passed by both State and Nation, corpora- 
tions have been organized, and these institutions have acquired 
certain rights and privileges not possessed by the individual citi- 
zen. In the exercise of those rights they are enabled to issue 
bonds and upon those bonds as security they are enabled to go 
into the money markets and borrow money at extremely low 
rates of interest. They issue commercial paper, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than notes, which bear an average rate of in- 
terest of from 41 to 5 per cent. 
AGRICULTURAL INTEREST RATES V. RAILROAD INTEREST RATES. 

Let us compare the rates paid by the farmers with those paid 
by one of our other great industries, the railroads. The farms 
of the United States are valued at $41,000,000,000, their annual 
production is $10,000,000,000, the indebtedness of the farmers is 
about $6,000,000,000, and they pay from 6 to 10 per cent interest. 
The railroads are valued at $20,000,000,000, their annual income 
is $3,000,000.000, their indebtedness is $11,000,000,000, and they 
pay from 84 to 43 per cent interest, Thus it is seen that the 
farmers with property valued at twice that of the railroads and 
with an indebtedness of a little more than half, pay more than 
twice as much interest. We do not object to the low rate of 
interest which the railroads pay on borrowed money, but we do 
object to the discrimination against the farmers and the fact 
that they are compelled under present conditions to pay such 
high rates, 

PRESENT SOURCES OF CREDIT FOR THE FARMER. 

Under conditions as they exist to-day farmers must secure 
their loans, in the main, from the following three sources: 

(1) From the banks in their respective communities; (2) from 
the capitalists or money lenders, who loan their own funds; (3) 
from the big insurance companies or large loan companies, who 
have their agents in various parts of the country. 

Let us consider each of these sources separately : 

(1) The banker, no matter how much he may desire to accom- 
modate the farmer, can not make long-time loans to him. The 
banker is dependent upon his depositors for the money he loans 
and he must at all times be ready to pay those depositors their 
money upon demand. He must of necessity, therefore, loan the 
money given into his keeping for short periods of time and as a 
rule upon personal security. Every banker who is a real and 
true friend of the farmer will welcome the passage of a rural- 
credits bill, 

(2) The capitalist or money lender of the community who 
must depend upon his own resources for his supply of funds can 
not begin to meet the demands of the farmers in his locality. 
The capitalist or local money lender is dependent as a rule upon 
the interest he gets from his loans as his source of income, and 
while he may be generous and public spirited, it can not be ex- 
pected that he will make loans at a very low rate of interest. 

(3) There are in the United States many great insurance com- 
panies, loan companies, and other organizations which have been 
supplying money to the farmers for many years, These concerns 
have their State agents, their county agents, their examiners and 
appraisers. The expense of such a system is of necessity very 
great, and that expense must, of course, fall upon the borrower. 
The State agents and the local agents must have their commis- 
sion, and the result is that the rate of interest paid by the farmer 
is high. 

These sources of credit will not at all meet his requirements 
or give to him the kind of credit he desires and must have, The 
main fault with all sources of credit which the farmer has under 
present conditions is that the time is too short, the rate of inter- 
est too high, and no provision is made for amortization—that is, 
the gradual paying off of the loan. The result is that the farmer 
borrows for a period of 5 years, once in a while 10, pays his inter- 
est annually or semiannually, as the case may be, and at the end 
of the period he still owes the debt and must at great expense 
either renew the loan or seek credit from other sources. 

ADVANTAGES UNDER THIS BILL—INTEREST RATES. 

Under the provisions of this bill the farmers will secure four 
important advantages—ample funds from which loans may be 
secured, a long period of time in which to make repayment, an 
amortization plan by which the lean will be paid off in small 
annual or semiannual payments, and a low rate of interest. 
The rate of interest can not exceed 6 per cent; that is the maxi- 


mum rate which can be charged, but it is thought that the 
rate will not be as much as 6 per cent. After the system is in 
full operation the amount of interest.charged will depend upon 
the rate of interest at which the land-bank bonds can be sold. 
The bill specifically states that the rate charged the farmer 
shall not be more than 1 per cent above the rate which these 
bonds bear. If the land-bank bonds bear 5 per cent interest, 
the rate to the farmer can not exceed 6 per cent; if they bear 
4} per cent, the rate to the farmer can not exceed 53 per cent; 
if 4 per cent, the farmer's rate will be 5 per cent; if 3 or 31 
per cent, the farmer’s rate will be 4 or 44 per cent. Every 
effort has been made in the formulation of this bill to make 
these bonds desirable investments; in fact, it is thought that 
these bonds will be as desirable as Government bonds, and in 
that event the farmer will be able to get money at a very low 
rate of interest. i 
THE AMORTIZATION PLAN—AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Under the amortization plan the farmer, in addition to the 
interest he pays, will at the same time make small payments 
to reduce the principal of his loan. For information I shall 
append to my remarks some amortization tables which have 
been carefully prepared showing what the annual payments 
will be on a loan of $1,000 for different periods of time and at 
different rates of interest. 

I can best illustrate the advantages which will accrue to the 
farmers from a system of rural credits providing a low rate 
of interest and amortization by the following statement: The 
mortgage indebtedness of this country is $4,000,000,000. Esti- 
mating the average rate of interest paid at 73 per cent—I think 
it is greater than that—but estimating it at 7} per cent, the 
farmers pay annually $300,000,000 interest alone, with no re- 
duction of principal. Now, under a rural-credits bill such as we 
are considering, with the rate of interest fixed at 5 per cent, if 
the farmers were to continue to pay $300,000,000 annually— 
identically the same sum they are now paying—in 22 years and. 
6 months, they would pay off their entire mortgage indebted- 
ness, principal and interest. In other words, the farmers of 
America can, under such a bill as this, pay off their entire in- 
debtedness in 22} years, without paying out one cent more than 
they are now paying to meet their interest charges. Do you not 
think this is “a consummation devoutly to be wished “? 

SOME IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


I desire as briefly as I can to outline some of the principal 
and important features of this bill. The entire system is under 
the control and supervision of the Government through a Fed- 
eral farm-loan board that consists of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The board, within the limits prescribed by this 
bill, fixes the rate of interest to be charged to farmers, also 
the rate of interest of the land bonds which are sold from time 
to time. This board will divide the United States into 12 land- 
bank districts, in each of which there shall be established a 
Federal land bank, with a capital stock of $750,000. In the or- 
ganization of each Federal land bank all the stock not sub- 
scribed by individuals shall be taken by the Government, thus 
the Government may be, and in all probability will be, called 
upon to aid the system to the extent of $9,000,000. The stock 
of these Federal land banks will be divided into shares of $5 
each and every borrower, under the terms of this bill, through 
his local national farm-loan association, must become a stock- 
holder in the Federal land bank of the district in which he re- 
sides. Eventually all of the stock owned by individuals, as well 
as by the Government, will be retired and the entire stock of 
each Federal land bank will be owned by the borrowers them- 
selves, and all dividends accruing will be divided among them. 
Each Federal land bank shall be managed by a board of nine 
directors, six of whom are elected by the national farm-loan 
associations and three who are appointed by the Federal farm- 
loan board. 

NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The national farm-loan associations, which, in my opinion, will 
become the bulwark of the entire system, are organized among 
the farmers and by the farmers themselves. It is intended that 
the great bulk of the loans made by the Federal land banks will 
be made through these associations. In any community 10 or 
more farmers desiring loans may join together to form one of 
these associations; while this is the minimum number required 
to organize, it is expected that their membership will rapidly in- 
érease and that they will become strong local farm-loan organi- 
zations. Each association elects its own board of directors to 
manage its affairs. Every member of the national farm-loan 
association must be a borrower, and he must take stock in the 
association to the amount of 5 per cent of his loan, which 
amount is subscribed by his association to the stock of the Fed- 
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eral land bank in the district in which the association is or- | aid to the system from the Government. One of the most im- 
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ganized. Every application for a loan must first be passed upon | portant amendments adopted was that offered by the gentleman 
by the loan committee of the local association, which makes a | from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. It authorizes the Secretary 
written report, together with an appraisal of the land to the of the Treasury to deposit Government funds to the amount of 


Federal land bank from which the loan is to be secured. These 
local national farm-loan associations will in time become not 
only organizations for the purpose of securing loans on their 
land, but will become great cooperative organizations for the 
marketing of farm products, the improvement of reads and 
schools, and for the general advancement and upbuilding of the 
agricultural communities of the country. 
LOANS—TO WHOM MADE, PURPOSES, TIME, AMOUNT. 

Under the provisions of this act loans will be made only to 
landowners, or to anyone who is about to become a landowner, 
and who-is either living upon the land or who intends to live 
upon the land; in other words, this act is intended to give aid 
to bona fide farmers and not to land speculators. The borrower 
must use the money for the following purposes: For the pur- 
chase of land, to pay off indebtedness already upon the land, to 
erect buildings and other improvements, to purchase farm im- 
plements or live stock, or for other purposes purely agricultural, 
No loan will be made for a shorter period than 5 years or for a 
longer period than 36 years, or for a sum of less than $100 or 
more than $10,000. No loan shall exceed 60 per cent of the 
appraised value of the land and 20 per cent of the appraised 
value of the permanent improvements. 

PROVISION FOR MAKING LOANS DIRDCT TO FARMERS. 

It may be that in some sections of the country the farmers 
may not for one reason or another organize these national 
farm-loan associations. In such localities this bill gives the 
Federal farm-loan board power to authorize the Federal land 
banks to make loans to the farmers through banks, trust com- 
panies, mortgage companies, or savings banks as agents. That 
provision of the bill as embodied in section 15 of this act and as 
reported to the House by the committee, was admitted by all to 
be impractical and unworkable for the reason that it required 
agents to indorse the notes and to become liable for their pay- 
ment. Under the laws of many of the States the banks could 
not assume such a liability, notwithstanding the fact that the 
loans would be unquestionably good. Hence banks could not, un- 
der the requirements as reported, become agents for the making 
of loans to the farmers in their respective localities. In order 
to correct the situation I offered an amendment to that section 
of the bill, authorizing the making of loans direct to farmers 
through local banks, as agents. My amendment will enable 
the farmer, where there are no organized associations, through 
his local bank, as agent, to obtain a loan direct from the Fed- 
eral land bank. My amendment, which was adopted by the 
House to-day by a vote of 2 to 1, inserted the following language 
in section 15 of the act: 

Every agent negotiating any snch loan shall make a report and an 
appraisal of the land upon which application is made for the loan 
on blanks furnished by the Federal land bank, and such report and 
appraisal shall be referred to an appraiser as required in section 10 
of this act, and no loan shall be made by the land bank unless the 
report of the appraiser is favorable. Every loan made under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be made to the applicant upon such forms 
and under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Federal 
farm-loan board. 

I consider this a most important amendment, and I hope that 
the conferees on the part of the House will see that it is 
retained in the bill. 

LAND-BANK BONDS. 
Whenever any Federal land bank has accumulated farm mort- 
to the amount of $50,000, it shall deposit these mortgages 
with the farm-loan board, where they shall be registered, ex- 
amined, and approved. Land-bank bonds may then be issued 
npon these mortgages as security, and the money obtained from 
the sale of these bonds will be used by the Federal land bank 
-to accommodate other farmers in that land-bank district. These 
bonds, as I have already stated, backed by such excellent 
security, will sell readily in the money markets of the country. 
It is a recognized fact that the success of a rural-credits system 
depends upon the marketability of its bonds. I wish that this 
bill had gone a step further and provided that the Government 
should guarantee these bonds. The bonds are a safe and secure 
investment. There can be no doubt about that, but with the 
guaranty of the Government back of them the rate of interest 
which the bonds bear would be reduced and that, in turn, would 
reduce the rate of interest to the farmer. 
BILL CAREFULLY CONSIDERED—MANY AMENDMENTS OFFERED. 

This House has now been considering this bill for several 
days. I have followed very closely the debate and have paid 
careful attention to all the amendments proposed. I have given 
my support to a number of amendments which I thought would 
improve the bill, and especially to those seeking to bring more 


$500,000 with a Federal land bank, to aid it in meeting its obli- 
gations with respect to the payment of either the principal or 
the interest of its bonds. This deposit of Government funds 
will only be made when it is shown by the Federal land-bank 
board that the Federal land bank is solvent and that the deposit 
is needed to enable the bank to meet its bond obligations, either 
principal or interest. Many other amendments have been 
offered and given careful and serious consideration. I congratu- 
late this House on its earnest and sincere efforts to perfect and 
improve this great measure. I most heartily congratulate the 
ere on pe and Currency which, after so many 
mon of laborious consideration, has unanim ed 
this rural-credits bill. ey ahi 
IT WILL REQUIRE TIME TO DEVELOP THE SYSTEM. 

No great advance movement was ever accomplished in a short 
period of time. It took years to inaugurate and perfect the 
Rural Delivery System and the Parcel Post, and it will take 
time to inaugurate and to perfect a rural-credits system. This 
measure may not be all that the farmers expect and hope for; 
it may not at first meet the approval of all. It will take time 
to inaugurate the system and to get it into full and complete 
operation, but I feel sure that the rural-credits system here 
sought to be enacted will grow in popularity as its terms are 
understood and as its workings are seen in actual demonstration. 
This bill will place agriculture upon equal terms in the financial 
world with every industry in the land. It will give to the Amer- 
ican farmer advantages the farmers of other lands have enjoyed 
for more than 50 years, It will lighten the burden of the bor- 
rower, give him hope, and insure to him a greater share of the 
fruits of his toil; it will enable him to provide a home for his 
loved ones and care for and educate those dependent upon him; 
it will give him new life and new inspiration, and encourage him 
to renewed energy. 


iT WILL HELP THE TENANT AND THE SMALL FARMER, 


It will open the door of opportunity to thousands of poor 
men, who are now compelled to rent land and who must move 
from place to place, and who now have no place of permanent 
abode; indeed, no place they can truly call a home, 

I wish that every farmer were a landowner. Increase the 
number of landowners who till the soil and you add to the 
strength and increase the security of the Nation. Realizing 
this great truth, all the great countries of the world are striv- 
ing to decrease tenant farming, and are contributing from their 
treasuries in one way and another to enable the tenant to become 
the owner of the land he cultivates. 

There are hundreds of thousands of farmers in this broad land 
living upon small farms, striving earnestly to make a living, 
with large families to care for and educate, who are borne down 
by excessive rates of interest. They are striving hard to pay 
their debts and to save and accumulate something to tide them 
over periods of crop failure and to meet other incidental mis- 
fortunes which are sure to come. I am ready to cast my vote 
for any rural-credits bill, which I think will help and encourage 
this class of farmers, whose whole life is one great struggle 
from beginning to end. 

THE WEST THE GREAT STOREHOUSE OF THE REPUBLIC, 

I point this House to-day to the West. Beyond the banks of 
the great father of waters, the Mississippi River, lies the future 
agricultural empire of this Nation. There, indeed, the need of 
this kind of legislation is known and felt more than in any other 
part of the country. Statistics show that in the East, the old, 
settled part of the United States, the rates of interest are low, 
while in the West, in that new and undeveloped part of the 
country, the rates of interest are high, excessively high. From 
out the fertile valleys and from off the broad extended plains 
of the western world of this great Republic will in the future 
years come the wheat and the corn, the cattle, the sheep, and the 
hogs that will furnish the bread and meat which will feed this 
entire Nation. 

THE OZARKS, 

I have the honor to represent a district which lies within that 
great western empire. My people dwell among the hills and 
dales of the Ozarks in good old Missouri; I have lived among 
them all my life, I know of their successes and their failures, 
of their fortunes and misfortunes, of their advantages and dis- 
advantages. The Ozarks are famed for their healthful climate, 
for the variety of their soils suitable to diversified agriculture; 
for their great orchards of peaches, pears, and big red apples; 
for their hillsides, furnishing pasture land for growing herds 
of cattle; for their fertile valleys producing abundant harvests 


of wheat, oats, hay, and corn; for their rippling streams of | Amount of loan, oar r length of term, 20 pome: rate of interest, 5 per 
clearest water, abounding in fish of every kind; for their beau- j annual payment, e 

tiful scenery, unexcelled anywhere in all the world, and, above 
all, for the honest, rugged, sterling characteristics of their 
citizenship—“ a bold peasantry, their country’s pride.“ I have 
seen my people happy and prosperous, their granaries filled 
with grain, their barns filled with corn and hay, the result of 
abundant crops, following a seasonable year. On the other 


~ hand, I have seen their crops wither and die before the awful $80.24 | $50.00} $30.21 | 3959.70 
droughts. I have seen their matured crops in the valleys swept ane oo — 755 on = 
away by the floods extending from hill to hill, Farmers in the 80. 24 45.23 35.01 $89. 68 
Ozarks, like farmers elsewhere, are dependent upon the seasons 80. 24 43.48 36. 76 822. 
for their crops. If the sunshine and rain come in due propor- a Sm — — Eng 
tion, they are blessed with abundant harvests; if not, they are $0.24 37.68 42.55 7B 
compelled to face a crop failure. But whether they succeed or 80. 24 35. 56 44.68 686. 58 
whether they fail, they must be ready to meet their obligations; 1 on 
they must pay their interest charges. I appeal to you to-day 80.28] 2851] 51.72] 51867 
in behalf of the Ozarks; I appeal to you in behalf of the West. 80, 24 25.93 54.31 464. 30 
Let us pass this bill; let us lighten the burden of these people. mee ik Beal s+ ee nthe 
Let us encourage agriculture through all that country. Let us —— 80.2 17.37 62. 87 284. 60 
bring to pass as speedily as pessible that much-desired condi- 80, 24 14,23 66.01 218, 59 
tion so beautifully described by the poet: r 

Where a man is a man, if he is 8 to toll, 80. 24 3.82 76.50 
And the humblest may gather the fruits of the soil; ; 
Where children are pet Me and be who has most . E N EN ae 604. 


Has aid in bis fortune and riches to 
Where the young may enjoy ara the a 2 may rest, 
Away, far away, to the land of 


; AMORTIZATION TABLES. 
For information a few amortization tables are here appended 


showing the amounts of annual payments on a loan of $1,000 
for certain periods of time and at various rates of interest: 


Amount of loan, $1,000; length of term, 16 years; rate of interest, 6 
t psy ges li payment, $100. j 3 


Amount of loan, $1,000; length of term, 20 3 rate of interest, 4 per 
cent; annual paymen 


—.— $73. $40.00 | $33.58 | $966. 42 

73. 38. 65 34.92 931. 50 

73, 37.25 36.32 895. 18 

73. 35.81 37.77 857. 40 

73. 34. 30 39.23 S18 12 

2. 32.72 40. 36 777. 2 

73. 31.09 42, 49 734.77 

2. 29. 39 44.19 690. 59 

1 4% ES] R| fee 

3100.00 | £60.00 00 . 00 i 760 

100. 00 57. 60 486 917.60 T3. 23.87 49.71 547.13 

100. 00 55. 00 44.94 872. 66 73. 21.89 51.70 495. 43 

100. 00 52.36 47.64 $25, 02 T3. 19.81 53. 76 441. 66 

100. 00 49. 50 50. 50 774.52 73. 17.60 55.91 385.75 

100. 00 40.47 58.53 720.99 T3, 15, 43 58.15 327. 60 

100. 00 43. 26 56.74 664. 25 73. 13.10 60. 48 267. 12 

100. 00 39.85 | 60.15 604. 10 73. 10.60 92. 90 204.22 

100.00 36. 25 63.75 540. 35 73. 8.16 65. 41 138, 81 

100. 00 22.42 67.58] 472.77 73, 5.55 68, 03 70.78 

Aar 100. 00 28.37 71, 63 401, 13 73. 2.83 WN. 
100. 00 24.07 75.93 225.20 

100. 00 19. 61 80.49) 244.71 71.60} 471.01, 000. 00 
. 100. 00 14.68 85.32 159.40 
100. 00 9.50 90.44 68. 96 
. 73. 10 4.14 68.96 2 


Amount of loan, $1,000; 8 of term, 36 yeaa Se, rate of interest, 6 per 
cent; annual payment, | 


1,573.10 


This table shows that a loan of $1,000 bearing 6 per cent 
interest can be paid off in 16 years by paying $100 annually, 


the last payment being $73.10, a little less than $100. Under 800. 00 8991. 01 
present conditions if a farmer secured a loan at 6 per cent, 68.39 | -50.49 982.71 
he would pay, during 16 years, $960 interest, and at the end a —— — 
of the time would still owe the principal, $1,000. 68.39] 57.80 952. 80 
Amount of loan, $1,000; length of term, 20 years; rate of interest, 6 gH aoe can es 
s O int; annual payment, $87.19, IN saa] 5899 91795 
S M2 8 80 
Amount y 

Paal a 68.39 | 53.37 874.88 
Annual periods. l 68.39) 52.47 S58. 66 
principal. 58 6 30 51.52 B41. 79 
68.39 | 50.50 $23. 89 
68.39] 49.43 804. 93 
87.19 $00.90 12.19 £972.81 08 20 47.08 7 52 
— 8885 —— ope 68. 39 45.81 740.91 
. 68.39 | 44.45 391 717.00 

87. 10 4.80] 32.39] $81.03 68.39] 43.02] 25.37] ool. 
5 87.19 | 5283] 34.33] $46.70 68.39 | 41.49] 268.90] 661.73 
8. 87.19| 50.80] 26.39] 810.31 68.39 | 39.88] 2851 636. 22 
7. 87.19 | 4861] 38.58] 771.73 68.39] 3817] 30.22] 608.00 
3. 87.19} 46.30] 40.89] 730,84 62.39] 3. 36 3203) 573.97 
9. 87.19} 43.85] 43.34] 687.50 68.39] 34.43) 33.90 510.01 
1: 87.19 | 41.25 45.94] 641.56 6839{ 3240] 35.99] 501.02 
11. 87.19} 38.40 48.70] 502.86 6839] 90.24) 3815] 465.87 
12. 87.19] 35.57] 51.62] 241.24 68,39] 27.81 40.45 | 425.42 
13. 87.19 32.47 54.72 486, 52 & 39 25.52 42. 87 382. 55 
“i $7.19 | 20.19] 5800] 428.52 68.39] 22:95] 45.44] 337.01 
3 87,19| 2.71] 61.43] 307.04 60.380 220.22 239. 8ʃ 
16. 87, 19 22. 02 66.17 301. $7 68. 30 17.33 237.78 
17. 87.19] T8. 11 6908| 292.70 68.39 13.28 184, 65 
28 87.19 13.98] 2.2] 150.56 68.39] 11.07 127. 33 
25 X 9.57 77.62 81.84 68. 39 7.63 66. 57 
3 86. 491| 81 94 28 EREA EA COS 3.90 e 

2 2, 464. 21 
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Amount of loan, $1,900; length of term, 36 years; rate of interest, 5 per 
cent; annual payment, $60.44. 


Annual periods. 
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Amount of loan, $1,000; length of term, 86 years ; rate of interest, j per 
cent; annual payment, £52,887. 


$52.857 | $40.000 $987. 113 
52. 887 39, 484 973. 710 
52. 887 38. 948 959. 771 
52. 887 38. 390 945.274 
52. 887 37.810 930. 197 
52. 887 37.207 914, 517 
52, 887 36. 590 898. 210 
52, 887 35. 928 959 881.251 
52. 887 35. 250 17. 637 863. 614 
52. 887 34.544 18, 343 45. 

52. 887 33. $10 19.077 826. 194 
52. 887 33.047 19. 840 806.354 
52. 887 32.254 20. 633 785. 721 
52. 887 31.428 21. 459 764. 262 
52. 887 30, 570 22.317 741. 945 
52. 887 29. 677 23. 210 718. 735 
52. 887 28.749] 24.138 694. 597 
52.887 | 27.793 25.004 669. 503 
52. 887 26.780 | 26.107 643. 396 
52. 887 25,735 | 27.152 616. 244 
52. 887 24.649 | 28.238 | 588.006 
52. 887 23.520 | 29.367 558. 639 
52. 887 22.345 30.542 528. 097 
52. 887 21.123 31.649 | 496.448 
52. 887 319.857 | 33.030 463. 418 
52. 887 18.536 | 34.351 429. 067 
52. 887 17. 102] 35.725 393.342 
52. 887 5. 37.154 356. 188 
52.887 38.640 317.548 
52. 887 40.186 277.362 
52. 887 41.793 235. 569 
52. 887 43.465 192. 104 
52. 887 45. 203 149. 901 
52. 887 47.011 99. 890 
52. 887 48. 892 50. 998 
52. 887 50. 848 +150 


Revising and Amending the Statutes Relative to Trade-Marks, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1916. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of the bill revising and amending the statutes relative to trade- 
marks now pending in the Committee on Patents. This measure 
amends the act entitled “An act to authorize the registration 


of trade-marks,” and so forth; by inserting the following-amend- 
ment: 

Sec. 5. That no mark by which goods of the owner of the mark may 
be distinguished from other goods of the same class shall be refused 
registration as a trade-mark on account of the nature of such mark, 
unless such mark 

(b) Consists of or comprises the flag or coat of arms or other insignia 
of the United States, or any simulation thereof, or of any State or 
municipality, or of any foreign nation, or of any design or picture that 
has been or may hereafter be adopted by any fraternal society as its 
emblem; or of the name of any church, religious denomination, or so- 
ciety, or the name by which any church, religious denomination, or 
society is commonly known or called; or of any name, distinguishing 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or banner adopted by any in- 
stitution, organization, club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State in the United States prior to the date of the adoption and use by 
the applicant. i 

The Society of Friends, commonly called Quakers, of which 
there are about 130,000 in the United States, asks Congress 
through this measure to prevent the name of their church, as 
well as other religious orders, from being registered as a trade- 
mark, in the interchange of commerce. 

Everyone reverences his place of worship with the highest 
inspiration which he is capable of receiving. The association 
of the church—through which we invoke for the Divine bless- 
ings, and plead for strength in times of sorrow and death and 
for mercy when we sin—with commercialism, is repugnant to 
the sacred feelings of the human soul. 

The Quakers rightfully maintain that the public should be 
restrained from indicating a grade of whisky, a brand of food, 
or a quality of a textile by the name of any religious sect. The 
church is a holy institution, and is sacred to those who are 
baptized therein, and it should be so held by the State. It was 
contended in the hearings that the word“ Quaker“ is one of 
derision, and not the name of a religious sect. The Society of 
Friends was founded by George Fox in 1630, and it has been 
a continuous organization since that period. Fox constantly 
applied the name Quaker to his association. In one publication 
he mentions The progress of Quakerism in Monmouthshire.” 
In another, entitled “A chief upholder of the Quaker sect,” he 
states that the Quakers are not a sect but are “In ye power of 
God before sects was.” He also wrote an essay on The 
Quaker challenge to the Papists” and“ The Quaker testimony 
concerning magistracy,” in which appears the following sen- 
tence: “All you that call yourselves Christians who have been 
so angry, Independents, Presbyterians, we have not forgot your 
anger against the Quakers.” The journal of George Fox, by 
Norman Penny, records: 

When George Fox breathed his last in the house of Henry Gouldney, 
the good, Gracechurch Street merchant, the Quaker Society, which he 
started on its voyage, amidst the storm of persecution, d already 
passed into quieter waters. 

The toleration act gave relief to the Quakers by permitting 
“ this harmless sect to hold their assemblies in peace.” William 
Penn affiliated himself with the Quakers, and Janney, in his Life 
of Penn, states: 

William Penn, the only son of the famous admiral, much to the annoy- 
ance of his family, had embraced the principles of George Fox, the 
founder of the sect of Quakers. 

Penn appealed to King James to use his influence to procure 
some remission of the persecution of the Quakers. In 1772 the 
people called Quakers petitioned to Parliament that they be per- 
mitted to affirm when an oath was required of them. Whittier, 
who was a member of the Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, wrote many poems in which the word “ Quaker” ap- 
peared. One is entitled “The Quaker of the olden times“; 
tees „The Quaker Alumni,” four lines of which are as fol- 
ows: 

The Word which the reason of Plato discerned ; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned ; 
The soul of the world which the Stoic but guessed, 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed ! 

The above facts seem to be self-evident proof that the Society 
of Friends have been and are commonly called Quakers in all 
parts of the world where they are universally known. These 
people always maintained the right of religious liberty and ex- 
pression, and for these reasons were imprisoned and persecuted. 
They greatly helped, through their perseverance, to establish 
that liberty which all religious assoclations now enjoy. William 
Penn brought these Quaker principles to America and upheld 
them in his Province of Pennsylvania. This society, commonly 
called Quakers, did as much, if not more, than any other people 
to bring about the conditions which caused Congress to add the 
first amendment to the Constitution, which guarantees to the 
* citizens of the United States freedom of religion, of speech, and 
the right of petition.” 3 

The members of the Society of Friends having testified that 
their Christian sect is commonly called Quakers, they should 
have the legal protection of the name of their society, that it may 
not be used as a trade-mark in the course of commerce, 
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Agriculture Appropriatien Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES LIEB, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 6, 1916. 


Mr, LIEB. Mr. Speaker, it is proposed to spend approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 for carrying on the work of the Department 
of Agriculture in the ensuing fiscal year. This amount seems 
small when we consider what is being spent by other branches 
of the Federal Government. The farmer to-day is prosperous. 
In late years he has been getting good prices for his crops. In 
this day and age when the country is enjoying prosperity in 
every branch of endeavor it seems to me to continue our Federal 
N on a larger scale than heretofore known is but 
tting. 

It is impossible to give a comprehensive idea of the scope of 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture, but generally 
speaking these activities may be divided into three classes. 

i. Research work, which includes the scientific study of the 
fundamental problems of agriculture. 

2. Educational or extension work, which aims to make avail- 
able to the rural population the results of the department's ex- 
periments and discoveries, 

3. Regulatory work, which includes the administration of the 
following statutes: Meat-inspection act, cattle-quarantine act, 
diseased-animal transportation acts, 28-hour act, virus-serum- 
toxin act, food and drugs act, insecticide and fungicide act, 
plant-quarantine act, seed-importation act, Lacey game act, and 
cotton-futures act. 

All of these activities can not be made available to every 
section of the United States, but it is the endeavor in the 
passage of Federal appropriation acts to bestow the greatest 
amount of good possible in euch section. 

For the Bureau of Animal Industry there is appropriated 
82.222.000. A large portion of this is to be set aside for the 
detection, prevention, treatment, and cure of diseases of 
animals of the farm. According to statistics kept by the 
Department of Agriculture the farmers of the United States 
lost approximately $75,000,000 from the disease of hog cholera 
during the year 1915. Of this amount I am informed the State 
of Indiana sustained a loss of $3,281,620. Indiana ranks fourth 
in the United States in hog production, and to show that the 
ravages of hog cholera were severe I have the authority of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry that only Iowa and Ilinois sus- 
tained greater losses from this disease. Reports show that 
a serum has been found which when properly used in the 
vaccination of hogs prevents their taking the cholera. The ques- 
tion of hog cholera is but one of the great many items under 
the heading of this bureau. Among other items of appropria- 
tions are for the investigation and study of diseases of horses, 
mules, and cattle. 

To the Bureau of Plant Industry is apportioned $2.511,620. 
This bureau studies every disease of plant life and dissemin- 
ates much valuable information to the farmers over the country. 
I will not go into detail in regard to activities of this bureau, 
but it is a well-known fact that it plays a most vital part in 
educating and helping the farmers. One item I wish to lay 

stress upon is that providing for congressional seed distribution. 
I have been sending seed to my constituents for four years, and 
I believe that the system I have adopted in sending them out 
has been. productive of a great amount of good in the way of 
stimulating vegetable growing. It certainly does not seem to 
me extravagance to send a little package of seed to a con- 
atituent who shows no hesitaney in paying taxes to help main- 
tain the Federal Government. It is a popular custom, and I 
hope it will always survive. As evidence of the popularity of 
this system, I want to say that at certain periods of the year 

my mails have been flooded with letters of thanks from con- 
stituents who report good resuits from the planting of the seed 
I have sent them. 

It is proposed to appropriate $328,735 for the use of the 
Bureau of Soils. This bureau studies the different kind of 
soils and has done much in recent years to educate the farmers 
along these lines. They are finding the best source of ferti- 
lizer including potash and nitrate. The people of Indiana are 
beginning to pay attention to enriching the soils. The Govern- 
ment is doing much to educate farmers in building up weak 
solls. 


Two years have passed since the cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension act of May 8, 1914, commonly known as the Smith- 
Lever Extension Act, went into effect. In fact, much has been 
accomplished in creating and perfecting the administrative 
bureau for carrying on the extension work in agriculture and 
home economics in the department and the several States. 

AH the States have assented to the provisions of the act 
either through their governors or through their legislatures. 
A single agricultural college from each State has been desig- 
nated as a beneficiary of this act, thus providing for the unified 
administration of the act within the State. 

Not many years ago a farmer wishing to receive highly 
scientific information in regard to farming had to travel in some 
cases hundreds of miles to some distant college to gather in- 
formation that would enable him to keep pace with the growth 
of the agricultural industry. But now, particularly since the 
operation of the Smith-Lever Act under the present administra- 
tion, the education is brought to.the door of the farmer through 
an intrfeate system, in which the county agent conducts mis- 
sionary work with the Federal and State Governments as the 
principal functions. The county agent acts as a general repre- 
sentative of the local community, the State through its agri- 
cultural college, and the Nation through its Department of 
Agriculture. I herewith quote a letter which I received from 
Hon. C. F. Marvin, Acting Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which gives somewhat of a conception of the actual 
work being done by the department to help the farmer: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 12, 1915, 
Hon. CHARLES LIEB, 
House of Representatices. 


Dean Mr. Lies: Your letter of October 1, N information re- 
garding the operation ef the Smith-Lever Act in Indiana, has been 


7e For t the fiscal year 1914-15 any received uniler the provisions of 
this act $10.000 from the F 1 Government, and for 1915-46 will 
receive 931. To offset the latter sum the State has made available 
818.931. In addition, $15.261 has been set aside from the appropria- 
tions made directly to this Department for the farmers’ cooperative 
demonstration work and $3,650 from appropriations for other demon- 
stration purposes. The Director of Extension Work reports that the 
88858 3 has appropriated $46,089 and county authorities 
cooperative agricultural extension work. The total amount 
ae atte fie en extension purposes, 8 is $182,362, of which 
5 is to be used for county agent werk. 
ee g the past year a strong administrative organization has been 
developed under Prof. G. I. Christie. Thirty-one counties now have 
ceunty agents and, together with a number of trained specialists, to 
assist with technical 5 in regard to the more dificult problems 
— to the county agent. 
3 mart . rtant demonstrations b. 
oe corn, 260 on © 


These acres 


treated oats contained less than 0.5 Nop cent of smut, while the un- 
treated oats oe approximately 124 per cent. The cost of treatin; 
the oats was but 4 cents per acre, and it was estimated that the treat 
oats gave an increased yield of 5 bushels per acre. 

In those counties where alfalfa campa‘gns were conducted the acreage 
in alfalfa was practically doubled, and the farmers are beginning to 
believe that they can produce alfalta on their farms by the proper use 
of lime and inoculation of the seeds. 

In connection with these demonstrations a number of mectings have 
—— held which farmers were invited to attend. The attendance at the 

a meetings totaled over 340.000. 
a addition to the work with the farmers, the extension service has 
been arranging courses of study and demonstrations for the benefit of 
the farmers’ wives. During the year 27 demonstrations were held with 
an attendance of over 4.400 women. These demonstrations and courses 
are being followed up by regular home-study work. 

Short courses for farmers in their own communities also have been 
organized, but owing to the presence of the foot-and-mouth disease 
these were carried on only in the areas which were free from —.— 
antine restrictions. About 5,600 farmers were in attendance at t 
courses. 

We have not as yet received a complete report from Prof. Christie. 
If you desire gon onal information concerning the extension work in 

I would suggest that you communicate with him. 
ours, 
Eaa A C. F. Marvin, Acting Sceretary. 


The pending appropriation bill fully provides for the con- 
tinuance of this work which is carried on in the Department of 
Agriculture by the States Relation Service. The amount appro- 
priated is $720,000, which is in addition to the annual appro- 
priation provided in the Smith-Lever Act passed one year ago. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has stated to the Committee on 
Agriculture that $100,000 is to be used profitably during the 
next fiscal year to meet the demands for the enlargement of the 
extension work in the Northern and Western States. With this 
money available it will be possible to inaugurate the following: 
(1) Extension work among farm women, $15,400. (2) Boys’ 
and girls’ club work, 830.000. (3) Farm-management demon- 
strations, $19,5 (4) County agent work, $35,100, 

The States Relations Service also takes care of farmers’ in- 
stitutes and home-economics investigations, 
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I have voted for every item in this appropriation bill which 
appeals to me as being of importance to the welfare of the 
farmer. Taking my congressional district as a whole, it is about 
one-half city and one-half agricultural, but I venture to say the 
agricultural industry wields more or less influence in the sub- 
sistence of nine-tenths of the population of the city districts. 
The vocation of farming is getting to be more potential in the 
Nation’s development every day, and for that reason none of us 
can begrudge the liberal appropriations provided for in this bill. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 


IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 15, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, legislation affording farmers the 
opportunity to borrow money at lower rates of interest for long 
periods, paying it back in small installments, has been deferred 
for many months in the hope that through exhaustive and care- 
ful investigation the best and most economical plan could be 
ascertained. Volumes of such reports are now available, and I 
am glad to know that a thorough discussion is to be had on it 
and action taken without delay. 

I have had many objections to the pending bill which is now 
under discussion, but I still have hopes that before we pass it 
we will remedy the objectionable features by amendment. This 
bill is a compromise between the advocates of governmental aid 
and those who think private capital should be employed. It 
makes the Government a surety for the purchasers of the bonds 
to be sold, and undoubtedly will be a great success. I am glad 
to know the Democratic Party has taken this initial step for 
the farmer’s benefit. 

I sincerely hope, however, before this bill passes we will write 
more liberal aid by the Government into it. I believe many 
Menibers of the House favor it, and I shall vote for all such 
amendments with that provision predominating. 

With the adoption of the Federal reserve act everybody was 
confident the farmer would be able to borrow money on the same 
footing as the merchant. The banker wants short-time loans 
and stocks and bonds, not land, for security. He wants to make 
loans of short duration so they can be called in on short notice. 
The farmer is far away and he can‘not keep in touch with him. 
The banker wants to trade with a man having an established 
business or a regular income. We can not say this about the 
farmer. It is a conceded fact that a farmer even with good 
security finds it almost impossible to get a loan when money 
can be put to other uses by the bank. 

To meet this situation the farmer has asked for the assist- 
ance of the Government in some way, and we as his sponsors 
are obliged to give him the relief he merits. I know of no class 
of people that deserves more liberal treatment at the hands of 
our Government. The farmer is seeking no charity—he asks 
only for what is due him. 

All lasting prosperity of a nation depends upon the success 
of the tillers of the soil. If the agricultural districts prosper, 
history shows that all other classes equally find times good. Our 
Government should come to the relief of the farmer and do all 
it can to make his undertaking easier and to aid him in his up- 
hill climb. The farming element provide subsistence for our 
millions in the cities, and yet we are prone to forget about them 
until hard times come upon us. Even the rain is often unwel- 
come when we know he needs it. 

A successful farmer without money to assist him is a thought 
of the past. He must now be a business man and a bookkeeper. 
He has to purchase machinery, have plenty of stock, provide 
suitable buildings for storage purposes, and sow the best grain. 
Without an attractive home he can not keep his children on the 
farm, for the call of the city now offers better wages, advantages, 
and opportunities. In many parts of the country to be a farmer 
only subjects him to ridicule. People have long realized that 
farming is not a paying business unless conducted on a large 
scale, and then many “ go broke ” for lack of funds to get a good 
start. 

According to the last census report we find that about half 
the normal increase in the rural districts went to the city, 
making the rate of increase in the city three times that of the 


weather. 


rural sections, The reason for this is apparent. Greater oppor- 
tunities, more attractions, modern conveniences, and higher sal- 


aries all add to a desire to Jeave the farm. The call to the city 
has been heard, and our boys are leaving the furm, and unless 
we do something to make the farm life more attractive—give him 
some inducement—I fear we will eventually be the victim of 
the same circumstances that caused the fall of the great nations 
we now only read about. We must make farming more pros- 
perous, and I know of no step lending more aid in that direction 
than that about to be taken now. 

Some boldly assert that the farmer is entitled to no more aid 
than any other class of people. It may be true that the “ butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick maker” have the same right to 
governmental aid, but they do not have the same need. There 
is no aid that will universally help the people more and advance 
the general welfare than assistance to agriculture. President 
Wilson, in urging farm credits, in a comparison said of the 
farmer, „They do not stand on the same footing.” We must 
curtail this mad rush to the factories, the high cost of living, the 
armies of unemployed, and the necessity for our young—the 
coming generation of our land—to work in our mills to provide 
for themselves and dependents, 

In the State I represent a man, to build up a home, with the 
land given to him, must have ample funds. Many conserva- 
tively spend all their savings, and on account of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances are forced to leave their land just at the time their 
labor would be most remunerative. 

With good land, good buildings, and prospective crops, they 
are often unable to borrow money on their land to tide them over 
until they get some return for their toil. They are forced to go 
to the larger cities to work until they have earned enough to 
take them back and keep them and their families until they are 
able to get enough ahead, 

I have had letters from hundreds of my constituents asking 
where they might borrow money on their land and valuable im- 
provements, stating the local banks refused to make any loan to 
them. Need for such legislation was recognized by the Montana 
Legislature, which passed a measure which, to a limited extent, 
we hope, will aid our people. 

The farmer has no set income. His life, property, and the 
reward of his year’s labor is exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
His success is a matter of chance and hope with him. 
Loss of horses and delay on account of sickness are not merely 
drawbacks to him but they are very expensive. If he has already 
negotiated a loan, the interest charges hobble him so that he is 
unable to purchase additional machinery or other necessities for 
fear of immediate foreclosure. 

If the farmer is able to get a loan on his land and improve- 
ments, before it is over with he pays anywhere from 5 to 20 per 
cent interest charges. He has topay for the title being searched, 
the preparation of the mortgage, the attorney’s fee, the notary, 
and a recording fee. It may be more accurate to put it in the 
form of the old adage, “Fifteen minutes to get in, 15 per cent to 
stay in, and 15 years to get out.” 

For a period of over 50 years the national banks were permitted 
to enjoy the use of Government money, paying an interest charge 
of but one-half of 1 per cent. The charge now is a little higher, 
and the amount sv loaned aggregates $735,000,000. The banks 
buy Government bonds, deposit the bonds with the Government, 
are given national-bank currency in return, and then loan this 
money to the people for what they can get for it. In addition to 
this they get interest from the Government for their bonds. 

We have appropriated about $400,000,000 for the building of 
the Panama Canal, the Philippines have had the use and benefit 
of about $700,000,000 of our money, we have appropriated large 
sums for Federal bridges, highways, harbors, and other good 
causes. Why not an equal governmental interest in the welfare 
of our farming industry by helping it prosper and indirectly aid 
every class of people, advancing our home-market production? 

We are the last of all Governments to help turn the wheel of 
agricultural advancement. We have stood back for years and 
have seen other countries prosper, while our rural populations 
in the less productive districts have been struggling for a mere 
existence. i 

Frederick the Great, that eminent soldier and statesman, in 
1769, after little Prussia had fought all Europe, realizing the 
impoverished condition of her lands, inaugurated a system of 
loans called the Landschaft, which proved a wonderful success. 
This system obligated all borrowers for the debts of each, and 
it was not long until their lands were again fertile and produc- 
tive. But conditions in Germany are different, and this would 
not apply to America. 

Also, in 1848, the Reiffeisen system, providing for short- 
time loans, was introduced. This flourished in Germany, and 
enabled the peasant proprietors to borrow money at how rates 
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of interest. The Government bought many of the bonds and 
gave security to the scheme. 

So in France we have the Credit Foncier system, whereby 
the Government advances large sums to a central organization, 
which, in turn, has a lottery feature to promote the sale of 
bonds, and the profits are distributed to the members. The 
interest rates are as low as 4} per cent. 

Our farmers owe a colossal sum, estimated from $4,000,000,000 
to $5,000,000,000, paying an average interest rate of 74 per 
cent, exclusive of commissions, lawyers’ fees, and recording 
charges. 

It has been estimated if this indebtedness could be refunded 
under the provisions of this bill at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, and the farmers would engage to pay annually $300,- 
000,000, the same as is now being paid for interest alone, the 
entire debt, principal and interest, would be paid in about 25 
years. This would mean a net saving of more than $175,000,000 
a year. It would also mean the extinguishment in 25 years of the 
entire existing farm-mortgage debt by the operation of the sys- 
tem provided for in the bill without increasing the annual pay- 
ment over that now made to meet interest charges alone. 

Under this bill we will appropriate approximately $9,000,000, 
or $750,000 to each of the 12 Federal land banks which will be 
established in various parts of the United States. Ten persons 
anywhere in these districts may come together and form “local 
associations” for the purpose of borrowing money from the 
Federal land banks. Each member must subscribe for stock in 
the association equal to 5 per cent of his loan, become liable for 
10 per cent of his loan, but, on the other hand, gets dividends if 
any profit is made. The interest rate is not to be over 5 per 
cent and an administration charge of not more than 1 per cent 
on the loan. The minimum loan is $100 and the maximum 
$10,000. The money must be borrowed for productive purposes, 
to liquidate existing indebtedness, or to acquire ownership of 
farm lands. Amortization payments are annually made, which 
include the interest and a small part of the principal. The loans 
extend from 5 to 36 years. Members of the local associations 
appraise the land, and no loan shall be made for more than 60 
per cent of the value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of 
the improvements. Agents for the Federal land banks are per- 
mitted in localities where the borrowers are far apart, and they 
receive a small commission for their work, banks, mortgage 
companies, and other chartered organizations acting in this 
capacity. 

Personally I favor more direct governmental aid to the 
farmer, having the Government issue bonds to meet the amount, 
just the same as they issued bonds for the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. This would give the farmer money at a rate as 
low as 4 per cent. 

I know of no bonds that would serve as a better investment 
for the trustee, executor, and for the investment of persons who 
wish a fair income from their money with sound security. The 
demand for such bonds would be very great. 

I voted for the amendment just under consideration provid- 
ing for more direct governmental aid, but it was defeated. 
This bill is a broad step in the right direction and will be re- 
ceived with gratitude by the farmer, but I would like to see 
him get more. This is somewhat of an experiment with us, but 
I do not look for any failure. We are permitted to amend it 
any time we see fit, and if it does not serve the purpose Con- 
gress can make any additions or changes needed. On the whole, 
this bill gives the farmer what he wants—low rate of interest, 
a long time to pay his loan, with no embarrassment in meeting 
the payments. 

But should he be unable to meet the annual payments, what 
then? I favored an amendment that was offered appropriating 
money from the Treasury to loan to the Federal land banks to 
temporarily meet the obligations of the farmers in case they 
could not meet these payments. Droughts, floods, climatic con- 
ditions, and many of the other hardships and misfortunes that 
frequently visit a farmer make it doubtful whether he could 
comply. In such eases I feel that he should be temporarily 
relieved. I would like to see this amendment attached to the 
bill. $ 

This morning I voted for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes], which failed. I then 
voted for the amendment offered by the gentieman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rony. I am glad that amendment carried. I 
believe it will cut out scme of the red tape and facilitate the 
operations of this bill. I hope when that amendment comes 
from this committee to the whole House it will be retained in 
the bill. 

As suggested above, there are some features of the bill I do 
not like, but I think on the whole it is a step in the right direc- 


tion and a good bill, and my vote shall be cast for its enactment 
into law. 

My sympathy and interest goes out to the farmer. I am 
familiar with his difficulties and problems. He faces what 
often seems an insurmountable undertaking. Through his un- 
tiring toil and persistence he has reclaimed the dry deserts and 


‘transformed the rugged mountain sides into fertile soil. Since 


the time our Pilgrim Fathers landed on our rock-bound coasts 
of New England he has worked unceasingly, not even stopping 
to demand his rights or complain. Let us now make a good 
bill out of this measure and show our appreciation, and thereby 
strengthen the backbone of our Nation. 


Rural Credits. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 6, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital repan T 
tural development, to create a standard form of investment ba upon 
farm ae 
a marke 


„to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
‘or United States bands, to provide for the investment of 
postal savings deposits, to create Government depositaries and financial 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, a little more than two years ago 
we enacted into law the Federal reserve banking act, and with 
its enactment gave to the country the greatest constructive 
banking system ever inaugurated. While that legislation was 
pending here Republican leaders in various sections of the coun- 
try denounced it and they threw every obstacle possible in its 
way. They predicted that it would create financial disturbances 
throughout the country and produce a panic. Their opposition 
to its passage proved futile and their predictions untrue. It 
has benefited every section of the country and its successful 
operation has prevented, what no doubt in its absence would 
have been, the greatest panic ever witnessed in the world, [Ap- 
plause.] This great banking system has deprived eastern money 
lords of their power to produce a panic. It has taken from 
them control of the money supply of the country, and this wön- 
derful piece of legislation, Mr. Chairman, is the fruit of a Demo- 
cratic administration. [Applause.] The author of that splendid 
banking system is a Democrat, the superb and able chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, Carrer Glass of 
Virginia. [Applause.] 

In giving to his country this wonderful law he has con- 
tributed to the prosperity and happiness of his countrymen 
everywhere and won for himself the lasting gratitude of a 
hundred millions of people. [Applause.] His statesmanship 
and his patriotism are of the highest order and his genius for 
constructing banking and currency laws is simply marvelous. 
This Democratic administration is fulfilling its promises to the 
American people. Realizing that the agricultural interests of 
the country have been embarrassed and handicapped because the 
commercial banking system has not and does not meet their 
requirements, the Democratic Party proclaimed in its platform 
its intention to provide a farm-credit system in the United 
States, and, Mr. Chairman, I rejoice that the day for making 
good that promise has arrived. [Applause.] The Senate has 
just passed the Hollis bill, which provides a system of farm 
credits, and here we are in the House considering the farm- 
credit bill reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and it will not be long until that law will be upon the statute 
books. The millions of farmers in this country, with billions 
of dollars invested in farm property, could get no farm-credit 
legislation from the Republican Party, in control of every branch 
of the Government for 16 years. [Applause.] When that party 
was in power a few men in Wall Street could produce a panic 
in 48 hours. Not only did that party refuse to provide a farm- 
credit system for the agricultural business of the country, but 
it refused to inaugurate a commercial banking system that 
would meet the requirements of American commerce and put 
an end to panics, I am surprised that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morean] is opposed to a measure that puts into 
operation a banking system that will greatly benefit the farmers 
of the country. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I have but little time. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman does not wish to 
misrepresent me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
opposing this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
speech, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I was only criticizing certain 
features of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So the gentleman is going to vote for it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklnhoma. I do not know how much it is 
going to be amended, but I think it is unfair for the gentleman 
to say that everyone who criticizes the bill is opposing it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I heard the gentleman’s speech, and I under- 
stood from his remarks that he was opposed to this bill, and I 
feared that he would vote against it. I trust that he will see 
his way clear to support it, I hope to see the bill amended in 
several particulars. I think that it ought to be amended, but I 
do not want to see it defeated because it is not entirely to the 
liking of every man who has views on the subject. And I want 
to say to the real friends of farm-credit legislation that the ene- 
mies of this measure are working in various ways to defeat any 
and all legislation of this character. One form of opposition is 
that which says, “ If you can not get a certain bill, vote against 
every other bill.” Another form of opposition is that which 
. says, This bill does not go far enough, and I would wait until I 
could get one that does go far enough.” Well, Mr. Chairman, 
we have no farm-credit system now at all and the thing for us 
to do is to put one into operation just as soon as possible, and 
after the system has been inaugurated and is in actual opera- 
tion we can amend the law and improve it in whatever way we 
think necessary. [Applause.] We are about to put into a new 
field an agricultural banking system. In the United States it is 
something new under the sun and is in a sense an experiment, 
and I do not expect the system in the outset to please everybody, 
nor do I expect to see it contain every provision that I think 
should be in it. I feel safe in saying that the committee which 
presented to our consideration the greatest commercial banking 
system ever written hus given to us the machinery through which 
will be inaugurated a great and beneficial agricultural banking 
system. [Applause.] I have not the time to discuss it in detall. 
We have already had a masterful discussion of it by a member 
of the committee, Mr. Moss, a Democrat from Indiana. He 
has been all over the Old World studying the workings of farm- 
credit banks, and for three years he has been aiding in working 
out the system submitted to us to-day. [Applause.] 4 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say just here that there are three 
provisions in this bill that would cause me to support it. First. 
this farm-credit system is to be controlled separate and apart 
from the commercial banking system by a Federal farm-loan 
board, to be appointed by the President ; second, the rate of inter- 
est on loans shall not be more than 6 per cent; and, third, the 
money loaned shall be for farm operations and agricultural busi- 
ness purely. This bill provides money for agricultural purposes 
and inaugurates a system of long-time loans at a low rate of 
interest. Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the corner stone on which 
all other industries rest, and the great mass of people engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in the United States are entitled to a 
banking system that will meet the requirements of their busi- 
ness. The 60 and 90 day lean, with its high rate of interest, 
may, and does in a way, meet the requirements of commercial! 
transactions, but it does not furnish the accommodations needed 
by the farmer in his business. [Applause.] 

Let me illustrate the situation, Here are three men. One 
of them owns a coal mine, one owns a factery, and the other 
owns a famn. The mine owner is ready to place coal on the 
market every day in the year. The manufacturer places the 
products of his factory upon the market all along through the 
year, and both the mine owner and the manufacturer are selling 
goods and receiving money all during the year, but the farmer 
is engaged in a different kind of business. It takes him 12 
months to make a crop and market it. The coal-mine owner 
and the manufacturer borrow money for 30, 60, and 90 days, 
but the farmer must have his loan for at least 12 months. 
And then, if the condition of the market ts such that he does 
not desire to sell his produce, he ought not to be forced to place 
that which he has labored 12 months to produce upon a market, 
where to do so means a sacrifice and loss instead of a living 
profit. [Applause.| The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
the great agricultural army of the United States is entitled to 
a banking system that will meet the peculiar demands of the 
agricultural business. The commercial banking system, instead 
of helping the farmer, has in too many instances taken ad- 
vantage of his condition, and by refusing him the accommoda- 


The gentleman says that I am 


I got my impression from the gentleman’s’ 


tion desired profited in the purchase of his produce forced upon 
the market. Instead of helping him to hold his produce for a 
good price, it has too often been the means, by withholding aid, 
of compelling him to sell in an unsatisfactory market, It has 
failed utterly to supply him with money at a reasonable rate 
to carry on his farm operations and to enable him to buy farms 
and improve them, [Applause.] This failure of the commer- 
cial banking system to meet the demands of agriculture shows 
clearly that the agricultural business needs and must have an 
agricultural banking system. One that will encourage and aid 
agricultural pursuits and furnish for a long time and at a low 
rate of interest money to those who want to buy farms and oper- 
ate them, [Applause.] This banking system is being inaugu- 
rated for the special purpose of serving the business of agri- 
culture. This banking system has a mission to perform, sepa- 
rate and distinct from that of the commercial banking system. 
The short-time loan, with its high rate of interest, has stood 
too long between the farmer and successful business. When I 
consider that the farmer, for all these years, has been carrying 
on his farm operations and conducting his business without 
banking facilities suited to his needs, I marvel at the measure 
of success that he has achieved. [Applause.] Thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of farmers have failed in business be- 
cause they could not get from time to time the financial accom- 
modations needed, This is the dawning of a new day in the 
business of the farmer. 

The Democratic Party is recognizing the rights of agriculture 
to have a banking system suited to its needs, and our party 
proposes to see to it that the farmers of America are no longer 
dependent upon a system not at all suited to their business. 
{Applause,] And we are now inaugurating a system peculiarly 
suited to the business of agriculture. We are serving that army 
of industrious workers who, in the sweat of their faces, produce 
that which feeds and clothes the world. [Applause.] 

No credit is better or more fundamentally sound than farm 
credit when the power behind that credit can be expressed 
through a practical agricultural banking system. [Applause.} 
Mr. Chairman, there are many people in this country with large 
sums of money who had rather lend it on farm notes and mort- 
gages for a period of 15 and 20 and 80 years at a low interest 
rate than to make a short-time loan at a higher rate of interest 
on securities of a speculative nature. I was talking with a 
gentleman from New York last year, and he said, “I know of 
several large estates where the heirs are anxious to invest their 
money or lenc it at 4 per cent and for 25 or 30 years’ time. 
They had rather place this money in an agricultural banking 
system at a low rate of interest and for a long period of time 
than to lend it to men who speculate on the exchanges, for 
there is too much uncertainty and risk in that kind of busi- 
ness.” Continuing, he said: “You will find that after your 
farm-credit banks are established many of the people of the 
character that I have mentioned will place their money with 
these agricultural banking institutions.” 

Mr. Chairman, as I said here on a former occasion, Germany 
and France both have farm-credit banks, and they have been of 
great benefit to the farmers in those countries, and I believe 
that this farm-credit system that we are establishing here will 
be of incalculable benefit to the farmers of the United States, 
and I believe that within 10 years we will have in this country 
the greatest agricultural banking system in the world, [Ap- 
plause. | ? 

Mr. Chairman, but for the farmer and the farm the mine and 
the factory would go out of business, the merchant would have 
nothing to do, and banks would be no more. Then the most 
important business, the one on which all classes and conditions 
are dependent, is the business of the farmer, and in spite of the 
handicaps and hindrances which that business has encountered 
it has grown until to-day its value in dollars runs into billions. 
I repeat that a business of that magnitude is entitled to and 
must have a banking system suited to its needs. [Applause.] 
I rejoice that my party is providing an agricuitural banking 
system that will place the farmers’ business upon a sound finan- 
cial basis. [Applause.] 

Hundreds of thousands of our people desire to buy farms. 
This bill opens the door of opportunity to the man who wants to 
provide a home for himself and family on a farm. It will in- 
erease and multiply the number of home-owning people in our 
country. [Applause.] 

To own a home and a farm is the dream and fond ambition 
of thousands of American boys. To be able to call some spot 
of earth his home and bring from its soll subsistence for him- 
self and family is the longing of thousands of worthy young 
men in America, and, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this farm- 
credit system will be the doorway to that splendid accomplish- 
ment, [Applause.] 
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The Stupendous Naval Bill—A Nation Gone War Mad. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I voted against the naval ap- 
propriation bill which passed this House carrying a total of 
over $269,000,000. I voted against the Army reorganization 
bill which has now become a law, and which will cost the peo- 
ple $250,000,000 annually as soon as its minimum provisions are 
in effect. Here is a grand total of $519,000,000 soon to become 
an annual charge against the taxpayers; and the fortifications 
measure and others are to come yet, with their millions. Last 
year’s naval bill appropriated one hundred and forty millions, 
and it provided the largest building program, by 25 per cent, in 
the history of this country. We have jumped the naval bill in 
one year from one hundred and forty millions to two hundred 
and sixty-nine millions, and the Senate threatens to add nearly 
another hundred millions! Then we have swelled the Army 
appropriation from one hundred millions last year to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions this year—just as soon as the federalized 
National Guard companies are organized. They will be ready 
before the December session adjourns next March. 

We are a Nation gone war crazy. All this in the name of pre- 
paredness; but that is an alias. The man behind the gun 
(maker) is coining hysteria into millions overnight. Wall 
Street runs riot in fabulous riches because Americans fear a foe 
who exists only in fevered brains. 

Navies are strong or weak only in a relative way. Their 
strength is found by comparison with the size of other navies. 
Under this analysis the American Navy has grown amazingly in 
22 months, Three hundred and sixty-two thousand fighting ton- 
nage of the German Navy has gone to the bottom of the sea in 
that time, and England has lost far more. On that basis our 
timid victims of a jingo press and the agitation propaganda of 
eonselenceless makers of war munitions should recover their 
equilibrium. The American Navy grows in tonnage in exact 
ratio as other navies lose tonnage, without our expending a 
dollar. 

Then let me say to our palpitating preparedness friends that 
cool judgment calls for discrimination in the purchase of future 
protection—if protection can only be had on the theory that 
war is the only court of protection. This naval bill rushes along 
the old lines of naval construction. It puts over a hundred mil- 
lion dollars into five battle cruisers, where the profits of gun- 
makers and armor-plate patriots run into fabulous sums. These 
five battle cruisers would last about 20 minutes if they should 
incautiously become entangled in a nest of submarines. 

The submarine provision of this bill calls for about thirty 
millions, the cost of one and one-half of a battle cruiser; yet 50 
submarines are secured. 

Thirty years ago the naval appropriations were twenty mil- 
lions annually ; to-day they have reached the staggering total of 
two hundred and sixty-nine millions. The influence of profit 
makers is responsible. If the entire duty of manufacturing war 
supplies were assumed by the Government, the country would be 
unable to find the post-office address of the Navy League. 

It is a time when the people should pack their fevered brows in 
ice and do a little real thinking. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, one of the especially important 
features of the 1917 naval appropriation bill is the provision for 
building and equipping an armor-plate plant. 

Nearly three years ago Hon. S. R. Barton, then representing 
the fifth congressional district of Nebraska, became deeply im- 
pressed with the need and propriety of such an enterprise on 
the part of the Government. It has taken the majority of this 


House nearly three years to reach the point of putting into 
effect the views so well expressed by him on the floor of the 
House on October 10, 1913. On that occasion he said: 

“Mr. Barron. Mr. Speaker, the word ‘ economy’ is the watch- 
word of every platform orator and is preached to the people 
in the platforms of the several political parties. This word 
seems to admit of so many interpretations when applied to 
State and governmental business that a retrospective view of the 
work that is now and has been done convinces one that Webster 
made an error when he wrote his definition. 

“T look out of the window of my office and can see one defini- 
tion of economy in the destruction of expensive and useful 
buildings now being razed to the ground. To do this costs the 
Government practically $4,000,000, and while the work has just 
commenced it will take much more of the public fund to fulfill 
the object of this devastation and build a park. 

No one on earth appreciates a park more than I. The green 
grass, the green trees, and the open air add to the many com- 
forts afforded, and were it not for the fact that the city of 
Washington already has scattered throughout her confines many 
beautiful parks, built mostly by the United States Government, 
I would feel that such action is economy, as it provides for the 
rich and poor alike a haven of rest. 

“But as the United States Government is now paying to the 
property owners of Washington approximately $600,000 per an- 
num in rent for buildings in which are housed various Govern- 
ment offices, and in which are contained many of our valuable 
and precious records in unsafe quarters, it seems to me that a 
better definition of the word ‘economy’ would be to cease 
building parks and build for the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment buildings and homes and thereby furnish a safe place 
for keeping the records and valuable papers of the departments. 

“ Right here let me call attention to our main thoroughfare— 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Would it not have been far better for 
the Government to have purchased the unsightly buildings, 
especially those adjacent to the Capitol Building, and razed 
them and have erected in their stead imposing structures’ to 
house the various offices of the different departments that costs 
the Government an annual rental of $600,000? This, in my 
mind, would be more in keeping with the plan to beautify Wash- 
ington and at the same time be a saying to the Government. 

i; “ARMOR PLATE AND ARMOR PLANTS. 


“ Since 1887 we have been contributing to the Steel Trust more 
than a million dollars’ profit annually. While it seems impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact cost of producing armor plate, gun 
forgings, and building an armor plant, for at all times has our 
Government investigators been baffled by this monopoly; yet 
throughout the various reports issued by the investigators we 
have gained enough information and sufficient light to enable us 
to know without a doubt that we are being systematically robbed. 

The problem of a Navy is a big one and involves one of the 
great expenditures of the Government, and while the American 
people as a whole desire that we be in a position to protect 
our country, they do not desire that we pay tribute to the trusts 
and moneyed interests in securing this protection, especially to 
those that have from time immemorial fattened on war, war 
scares, and the necessities of the public. 

“The building of a Navy is like Tennyson's Brook, it goes on 
forever; and it may also be likened to fashions for women, as it 
seems but a short time when a woman's skirt or hat becomes old- 
fashioned; and thus it is with an armored cruiser, they soon 
become obsolete and are relegated to the scrap heap of ‘has 
beens.’ In proof of this statement I insert a statement from 
the Navy Department showing a list of vessels stricken from the 
Navy Register during the past three years: 

“ LIST OF NAVAL VESSELS STRICKEN FROM run NAVY REGISTER DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1911. 

“Alliance, sailing ship. 

“Hist, converted yacht. 

“Mindoro, gunboat, 

“Paragua, gunboat. 

“Pensacola, receiving ship. 

“Stiletto, wooden torpedo boat. 

“ DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1012. $ 


“San Marcos, cx-Tevas, old battieship. y 
“Locust, tug. 

“Yosemite, ex-Ingalls, old Army transport. 

Mok ec, torpedo boat. 

“Cushing, torpedo boat. 

“Ericsson, torpedo boat. 

“Yankee, transport; lost. 

“Atlanta, old cruiser. 

“Talbot, torpedo boat, f 

“Isla De Cuba, captured Spanish gunboat. 


“Alvarado, captured Spanish gunboat. 

“ PURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1913, 
“Jamestown, returned to Navy by Marine Hospital Service. 
“Rowan, torpedo boat. 
“Porter, torpedo boat. 
“Wabash, 3 ship. 
“Nipsic, prison ship. 
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“Puritan, old monitor. 

“A-I, old submarine. 

“Chickasaw, tug. 

“Manila, prison ship. 

“Newark, old cruiser, 

“A constant warfare is waged by the manufacturers of armor 
and the manufacturers of projectiles to pierce it, so that a 
ship that to-day may be a first-class battleship, which costs us 
millions, next year may be useless. A most powerful influence 
is back of the building of battleships—patriotism ; the trusts, 
that furnish the material to build them; the ambitious naval 
officer seeking promotion, are the most potent—so that until all 
nations agree to cease building battleships and leave their desti» 
nies and differences to a board of arbitration the building will 
go on. 

“The Bureau of Corporations have been making an extensive 
investigation of the steel industry, and quite naturally one 
would think that in this inquiry some attention would be de- 
voted to the production of armor plate and gun forgings. Think- 
ing that possibly some information had been gleaned along this 
line I communicated with the department which brought forth 
the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS, 
Washington, January t4, 1913. 
Hon. SILAS R. Barton, - 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Duan Sin: Your letter of the 12th instant making inquiry whether 

e cost of armor 


ta regarding cost ro ager are contained In part 3 of the 
above-mentioned report, whi ou bave a ntly already received. 
2, which also discusses cost of production, was merely a prelimi- 
report on the subject. The costs of armor plate are not shown 
or ussed in either ¿f these reports, and no inv tion was made 
by the bureau on this aubjeet 
Practically all the Aor pee produced in the United States is made 
at three plants, and the United States Government is the only im- 


— purchaser. The Navy Department has time to time made 
nvestigations as to the cost of armor plate and the — For these 
reasons the bureau did not deem it n to include this produc 


especially as it was not practicable to cover the entire field of the stee 


In compliance with your request, I have directed that there be sent 
to you the two previous volumes of the report on the steel industry, 


namely, parts 1 and 2. 

NCIS WALKER, 
Vex i ah ae Acting Commissioner. 
»The only reason given for not making inquiry concerning 
this branch of the steel industry is that the Navy Department 
has from time to time made investigations as to the cost of 
armor plate and prices. Let us examine these reports of the 
naval investigators and see if they have given us dependable 
data on which to base definite conelusions : 

“On December 31. 1895, the United States Senate passed a 
resolution inquiring into the increase of the price of armor; 
whether same is fair and reasonable; whether the issuance of 
any patents was expedited at the request of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and who were the owners of said patents; and whether 
any legislation is necessary to cheapen the price of armor for 
vessels. On February 11, 1897, the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs submitted a report in conformity with this resolution, 
and which report was confined principally te recommendations 
providing for legislation to regulate the action of navat officers 
andl Government officials who had patents issued to them as 
well as to regulate the employment of naval officers by Govern- 
ment contractors. But the report shows that the Government 
was paying, and had paid, to the Carnegie Co. and the Bethic- 
hem Steel Co. under Secretaries Herbert. Whitney, and Tracy, 
sums for armor plate ranging from $500 per ton for the lowest 
to $600 for the highest, the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. being the 
only other bidder. The same report shows that the Bethlehem 
Iron Co. sold to England this same armor for sums ranging 
from $413 to $438 per ten. While it was impossible for the 
Government to secure any information from the companies di- 
rect regarding the cost of the manufacture of armor plate, naval 
ofticers acting in the capacity of Government inspectors reported 
that in their opinion the average cost of labor and material to 
produce a ton of armor plate would amount to $250. The report 
further states ‘this sum now appears excessive,’ and the com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that until further inquiry is made 
$350 per ton ought to be the limit for armor purchased by the 
United States. However, in 1896, when this sum was specified 
by amendment to the naval appropriation bill for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, the House disagreed and the matter went 
to conference, and in the disagreement a Clause was inserted in 
its stead directing the Secretary of the Navy to examine into 
the actual cost of armor plate and the price for same which 
should be equitably paid. 

In compliance with the instructions given in this clanse 
Secretary Herbert caused an investigation to be made, and 
issued a voluminous report in House Document No. 151, Fifty- 


fourth Congress, second session, whieh tells the difficulty of 
securing information from the officials of the armor plants, 
but through Government inspectors, naval officers, and others 
detailed by the Government various estimates were submitted, 
giving the value of armor plants, and so forth; also an English 
and French estimate of the eost of the erection and establishing 
of an armor plant. The English estimated cost of establishing 
an armor plant, exclusive of the cost of land, is $1,590,074, and 
the French estimate 3,500,000 frances. A bonrd consisting of 
Lieut. Karl Roher, Lieut. Kossuth Niles, and Lieut. A. A. Acker- 
man, which was called the Roher Board, reported that a 
complete plant, including land and everything, can be built 
for the sum of $3,537,000, and while the Roher Board reported 
the eomponents of the cost of 3,000 tons of armor amounted to a 
sum sufficient to make 1 ton cost $423.41 they included in thetr 
estimate every possible expense and contingency that they 
could think of, thus giving the manufacturers the benefit of 
their estimate. Lient. Commander Rogers, inspector of ord- 
nance, Bethlehem Iron Works, reports his estimate as follows: 
Reforged armor, $227.63; single-forged armor, $215.24. 

However, these prices may vary some, and the variation de- 
pends upon the output per annum. ‘This confirms the state- 
ment in the previous report that the estimated cost of $250 per 
ton made at that time was excessive. In this same report, on 
page 21, the Secretary of the Navy states that the Bethlehem 
and Carnegie companies were in sharp competition for the Rus- 
sian trade, and that the Bethlehem Co. secured the contract for 
armor for one ship at the low price of $249 per ton, at the same 
time agreeing to manufacture armor for two other ships, if re- 
quired, at the same price, but in the same report, in Exhibit 
No. 7, the following statement was noted: 

“It is known that after the first Bethlehem contract with the Russian 
Government there was a meeting in Paris of representatives of nearly 
all, if not all, the armor makers ef the world. Whether any definite 
arrangements were made as to the price to be paid for armor in the 
future is not known. It would seem, however, that some general ar- 
rangement was reached fixing the minimum price of nickel-steel face- 
hardened armor of superior quality at not less than about $520 per ton. 

“On February 8, 1898, Mr. Hale, chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, United States Senate, issued a report and 
hearings before the committee relative to the construction of 
an armor-plate plant, and in which Hon. John D. Long, Seere- 
tary of the Navy, stated that bids were received and opened by 
the Navy Department for the con truction of an armor plant, 
but that he was not authorized by Congress to contract for 
same, thus placing the blame direct on Congress. (S. Doc. No. 
127, 2d sess. 55th Cong.) 

“Pursuant to the requirements of the clause in the naval ap- 
propriation bill of March 3, 1905, making appropriations for 
the naval service for the year ending June 30, 1906, for making 
a thorough inquiry as to the cost of armor plate and armor 
plant, the Acting Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Truman H. New- 
berry, issued a report (H. R. Doc. No. 198, 59th Cong., 2d sess.), 
in which the following statement is made: 


“From both the Bethlehem and Carnegie 


vested in its armor pan the Midvale company, for reasons polley. 
declined to furnish the board with any detailed information along the 
line of its inquiry; all the eompanies declined, as violating a proper 
business secrecy and as Sap Sop their interests, to submit to the 
board a detailed statement of cost of armor production as deter- 
mined by them. 

“This same report refers to part 2, House Document No. 151, 
Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, in which Secretary Her- 
bert makes a supplementary report on the price of armor and 
the cost of an armor plant. It was deduced that the Carnegie 
plant was worth $3,000,000; however, Prof. Philip R. Alger and 
Mr. A. S. Dunham, who were appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to make this appaisement, made a report of their esti- 
mate, which was $3,376,000. 

“On page 32, House Document No. 193, the board again calls 
attention to the difficulty in securing information from the 
manufacturers, and goes on to say that— 

“for obvious reasons each armor-making company has declined to give 
the board figures showing what it estimates as the acfual cost to it of 
armor production, 

“ However, thus handicapped, they continue on with their in- 
vestigation, and after having gone over and revised their esti- 
mate as given in House Document No. 151, so as to agree with 
the present cost of labor and material, come to the conclusion 
that the production eost per ton amounts to $244.27 and the full 
cost from $273.38 to $295.89. 

“On May 27, 1913, the Senate passed a resolution requesting 
information from the Seeretary of the Navy with reference to 
armor plate and its manufacture; and on July 12, 1913, the 
Secretary of the Navy, through Senate Document No. 129, Sixty- 
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third Congress, states two important things, namely: First, the 
present situation in regard to armor plate and the reasons which 
have convinced him that the question of a Government manu- 
factory should be taken up at the earliest possible moment; 
second, the practical problem that must be solved before the de- 
termination as to the wisdom of constructing a Government 
plant. No figures sufficiently accurate to base an actual ap- 
propriation for the construction of an armor-plate factory are 
at present available, nor can any such figures be obtained until 
an investigation has been made by some committee or agent 
given power by Congress to go over the books of steel corpora- 
tions now making Government armor. 

“Tt appears also from this report that the foreign Govern- 
ments are awakening to the fact that they are being overcharged 
by the manufacturers of armor plate, which bears out the state- 
ment given in Exhibit No. 7, House Document No. 151, that 
there is a world-wide understanding among the manufacturers 
to keep up the price. However, France, Russia, Japan, and 
other countries have built, or are building, plants of their own, 
while Italy is buying abroad to break up the monopoly there. 

“This report further states that the last investigation, made 

at the beginning of President Roosevelt's second term, recom- 
‘mended that a plant be erected; and the appropriation of the 
year following gave the Secretary money and authority to build 
such a plant, but for some reason the administration failed to 
construct a Government plant after authority was given. Later 
on the armor-plate manufacturers raised their prices from $346 
ton in 1906 to $420 per ton in 1907, and last year they ad- 
vanced it to $454 per ton. s 

“I have read with considerable amusement editorial comment 
declaring the idea of the Government building and operating 
an armor plant revolutionary and impractical, and that a plant 
operated by the Government would not be a success. No doubt 
the same argument was used when a powder plant was pro- 
posed, but the plant was erected and is now and has been since 
1901 operated by the Government. The tubles following will 
disprove by actual application those editorial comments: 


Smokeless powder ordered by the Navy from private manufacturers since 
the establishment of the powder factory at Indienhead, Md. 


Year. 


80. 80 880, 000. 00 

75 75, 750.00 

70 630, 000. 00 

70 700, 000. 00 

„000 70 1,272,600.00 
3,012,000} 70 2, 108, 400.00 
5,450,000] 70 9,815,000. 00 
2,817,000 | 70] 1, 271, 900. 00 
875,00 60 603, 750. 00 
1.500, 00067 1, 008, 000.00 
1,400,500 | 67 938, 335, 00 
3,050,000 | <63] 1,921, 500.00 
4,305,000 | 60 2, 583, 000. 00 
3,000,000} [60] 1, 800. 000. 00 
1,500,000 | 60 900, 000. 00 
830,000 | 60 498, 000. 00 
2,400,000 | 58| 1,272,000. 00 


800 21, 475, 235. 00 


“No sfnall-arms powder has been ordered by the Bureau of 
Ordnance since 1901. It has always obtained ammunition for 
small arms in the form of complete cartridges, either from pri- 
yate manufacturers or from the War Department. 


Smokeless powder manufactured at the naval powder factory, Indian- 
head, Md., since date of completion of the plant. 


484 $114,134.33 
-455 220, 305. 38 
2438 323,071. 12 
409 | > 812,074.25 
-50 355, 212. 35 
402 450, 743. 10 
44 465, 619.74 
1459 495, 808. 63 
1452 362, 103. 83 
7439 367, 620. 00 
13379 350, 190. 14 
3051 447, 692. 57 


“The Secretary of the Navy is deeply interested in establish- 
ing an armor plant, and gives as his reason that it will break 
up the combination of the steel interests and give us this neces- 
sity at cost. I hereby insert a letter addressed to me Septem- 
ber 29, which gives you his opinion and the benefit of his re- 


Serremper 29, 1013. 

My Dear Me. Coxounssuax: I am deeply interested to know from 
you that the Navy Department ts to have your varnest support in the 
effort to secure a Government ee ‘ory, and in view of your 
advocacy of such a plant I take the liberty of saying to you that I do 
not believe any permanent relief from prices which are too high and 
fixed without com tion can be had unless such a fact is estab- 
lished. Because this is my absolute conviction, I sent to Congress on 
July 12 last a letter in response to a resolution of the Senate of May 
27 asking for information relative to the cost and manufacture of armor 
plate. In this letter I earnestly recommended that Congress make a 
3 investigation of the cost of a Government armor-plate factory 
as well as the cost of manufacturing armor plate in private concerns 
dependent upon Government pat . There is scant data available 
at present upon which to base an mate, but I requested the Chief of 
=. 1 of Ordnance to make an estimate, which was, in substance, 
as follows: 

The cost of a plant capable of turning out 10,900 tons a r, which 
je cipetgy te re rE one ntti 8.7 
and the cost of the armor at 8314 a ton. This estimate is cousideralil 
in excess of the figures given the Government by the last board which 
investigated the subject. But even at this estimated cest of the plant 
and the cost of $314 per ton of armor plate there would be effected a 
saving of . a ton over the price now paid, i. e., 8454. On 10,000 

he Government would save 81.400.000 annum. Deducting 4 
per cent as the interest on the money used in building the plant, there 
still remains a net saving to the Government of 81.061.360.“ 

This is a saving well worth the consideration of Congress. 

The three com ies equipped fer turning out armor plate—Carnegic 
Bethlehem, and Midvale—have for years been getting the Government 
contracts at practically their own figures. ere has been but the 
slightest variation tn their bids—a few dollars one way or the other, I 
ho it would be different this year, but when bids for the armor of 

leship No. do, now building, were opened ducing the latter part of 
August it became more than ever apparent that If the Government is to 
secure the benefits of competition additional responsible sources of 
supply must be secured even if it is necessary for the Government ttself 
to go into the business of erecting an armor plant. In response to the 
a t's Invitation for bids the prices named by the Carnegie, Beth- 
lehem, and Midvale companies on armor were precisely the same, viz: 
On class A-1, $454 a ton; on class A-2 (turret armor), $518 a ton; 
on class B. a ton; on class C (bronze). 81.878 a ton. On class 
armor the Carbon Steel Co., of Pi urgh, put in a bid of $448 a ton— 
$100 a ton lower than any of the other three—and were awarded the 
contract. Unfortunately the Carbon Steel Co. is not in a position to 
make the heavier armor. The three companies submitting identically 
the same bids, even to the minutest particulars, strangely enough attest 
in affidavits submitted with their respective bids that “said company 
is not engaged in ane such combination, agreement, conspiracy, or under- 
standing as is prohibited by the naval appropriation act of August 22, 
1912." Thus ts afforded to science and psycholegy probably most 
startling instance of telepa on record. 

I refused to accept these bids unless the companies laid before mo 
figures as to the cost of production which would justify their rates. 
They all offered to give me the figures if I would see them in confidence, 
but, as I was acting as a public official, I could not accept their offer. 
aay information given me must be open to Members of Congress and 

e public. 

I feel sure that Congress will not fail to back up the department in 
whatever steps seem best to obtain armor at a fair price. The untold 
possibilities for saving in a Government armor plant are indicated by 
the fact that the Government is now 5 a part of its 
own for the armament of its ships, and also a large part of its own 
powder, at tiy reduced prices over those formerly paid to private 
concerns. output of the Indianhead 2 factory, operated 
by the Government, is about 3,000,000 pounds of powder, new and re- 
worked, per year, and It ts estimated by the Bureau of Ordnance that 
the saving over powder bought on contract is 23 cents a pound, which 
makes the annual saving to the Government by its own manufacture 

000. It is estimated that, the building program for 
is year, the annual requirements for the next four years would be 
6.650.000 pounds, and at a cost of 23 5 the annual say- 
ing te the Government would amount to 81.329.300. As to the saving 
on it is ted that fifteen 14-inch guns would cost by contract 
$1,158,000 and by Government manufacture $825,000, representing a 
saving of $364, ; of twenty-eight 5-inch guns, by contract $289, x 
and by Government manufacture 12,800, a saving of $77,000. ‘The 
battleship building program for 1914 contemplates one battleship, six 
destroyers, one transport, and one supply ship. It is estimated that the 
armament for these vessels would cost the Government $1,856,550 if 
bought in open market and $1,274,110 if manufactured at a Govern- 
ment gun factory. The saving in the latter case would be $582,440. 
If we can save so much N a part of our powder and 
guns, it stands to reason t we could save more by manufacturing 
our own armor. 

As a matter of fact, within the pa few weeks the hospitality of the 
Navy De ment te com, tion resulted in the saving, in round 
22 of half a million dollars on the equipment of 1 Na, 39. 

Government has sa this much on a comparatively smal 


steel, medium steel plates, casings fer turbines, etc., why not on armor 
plate? The old identical price of Bethlehem and Midvale on structural 
steel plates had been set at about $284 a ton. There was a welcome 
newcomer which ventured in when the bids were opened, on August 22— 
the Carbon Steel Co.—and its bid was $187.04 a ton, a saving on the 
3.900 tons required of $387,261. This was 34 per cent less than the 
previous prices. Bids on other material, with outside competition, re- 
sulted in a saving of $19,000 on medium steel plates and of ever 83.000 
on irons, and similar small parts, When it came to the casin 

for the enormous turbines of No. %, Bethlehem and Midvale, apparently 
feeling safe in their conviction that they were the only plants capabie 
of tackling the manufacture of these huge fi gs, submitted bids of 
$160,272 and $169,568, respectively. But the new policy of the depart- 


ret every year, ls estimated at 88, 408.000, 
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ment had attracted the attention of a great foreign firm which in- 
structed its New York agents to put in a really competitive bid. Its 
price was only one-third of that offered by the two American firms. It 
was against the desire of the department hse abroad for anything that 
could be pure’ at home, but the situation demanded heroic treat- 
ment, and the bid of the English firm was accepted at a saving of 
$102,000 on this item alone, ‘hus, on the turbine forgings, the struc- 
tural steel, etc., the saving has run over the half million dollar mark, 
thanks to competition, 

Ot course I recognize that there are difficulties in the way of any 
new departure, and it is not my desire that the Government should 
make ‘a the armor plate needed, if privato concerns shall meet us on a 
competitive basis. b 
allow any two or three companies to fix identical prices. 
thing is done they have the Government at their mercy. 

Thanking en for your cooperation, I am, 

Faithfully, yours, 

Hon. S. R. BARTON, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“The first investigating committee, like a new-born calf, 
wended its wabbly way through the meadow and emerged at 
the starting place without gathering much substance, and each 
subsequent investigation has followed the same winding trail 
with the same result. We have not secured enough reliable 
data on which to base a plan for introducing a bill for the 
erection of an armor plant. While we know that it would be 
a great saving to the Government, to be businesslike, we should 
know the cost of erecting a plant and the cost of producing the 
different grades of armor plate. 

“The Secretary in his letter of July 12, Senate Document 129, 
recommended that Congress make full, thorough, and early in- 
vestigation of the cost of an armor-plate factory and the cost of 
manufacturing armor plate in concerns dependent upon Goy- 
ernment patronage. 

“Promptly responding to his recommendation, I introduced 
House resolution 204, July 18, which reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Commissioner of Corporations be directed, and 
he is hereby authorized, to make a full and complete report of the cost 
of an armor-plate factory and the cost of armor plate and gun forging 
in factories owned by concerns dependent on Government patronage, 
and that he report his findings to this body within four months after 
the adoption of this resolution. 

“This resolution is now in the hands of the Naval Committee, 
and I plead for an early and favorable report. 

“Coming from a purely agricultural country, I am deeply in- 
terested in this subject and can see great future possibility in the 
development of semiarid sections of our great country; but to 
secure results Government assistance is necessary, aud Govern- 
ment funds could not be turned into more profitable channels 
for the benefit of the people as a whole. 

“Tn the last 17 years, or dating from the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, when the first agricultural appropriation was made as a 
separate and distinct item, we have appropriated for agriculture 
$146,151,999.06. At the same time and for the same period we 
have appropriated to the Naval Department $1,718,759,451.97. 
These appropriations tell more than pages of record. I do not 
desire to be understood as opposing adequate appropriation for 
the Army and Navy, but I do desire to be understood in stand- 
ing for economy in the conduct of these great departments, to 
the end that the great savings that it is possible to make may 
be turned into the agricultural development of this great 
country. 

“The Secretary has told you in his letter about the savings 
of our powder plant. The actions of Congress in the years past 
proves that they were convinced that an armor plant would be 
a great saving to this country. 
have installed plants prove their conviction, Why should we 
longer delay? We have bureaus empowered to go to the very 
heart of all other business of this country ; we have done what 
the world proclaimed was impossible—built the Panama Canal. 
Must we, with all our power, all our strength, and all our in- 
telligence, again run up the white flag for the steel barons? 

“This temporary saving spoken of by our Secretary only 
comes when the trusts are threatened. Just as soon as danger 
clouds disappear they again, like Shylock, demand their last 
pound of flesh. The great majority of this Congress has de- 
clared that they were in favor of economy in Government, and 
I feel sure that with me they will plead for early action on this 
resolution, so that we can free ourselves from the tremendous 
selfish power of this trust—a power exercised so potently when 
our Nation is at peace and so arbitrarily when our Nation is 
involved in war. In taking this action and saving our country 
over a million dollars annually, we at the same time deal a 
tremendous blow to the mother of trusts—the Steel Trust.” 

Ex-Congressman Barton can view with pride the action of 
this House in the passage of this bill in its present form, so far 
as the armor plant is concerned, and point to it as one of the 
many creditable acts of service performed by him for his 
country while a Member of the Sixty-third Congress. 


ut this is too great a Government to sit still and 
Unless some- 


JOSErHUS DANIELS. 


The fact that other countries 


Nayal Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June J, 1916. 


Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give my approval 
in the strongest possible terms to the following clause in the 
naval appropriation bill: 

Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, o e 
may be done, the President of the United EN 1 ta 
all the great Governments of the world to send representatives to a con- 
ference which shall be charged with the duty of suggesting an organiza- 
tion, court of arbitration, or other body, to which disputed questions 
between nations shall be referred for a fudication and peaceful settie- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament, and submit their 
recommendation to their respective Governments for approval, The 
President is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United 
States, who shall qualified for the mission by eminence in the law 
and ae devotion to the cause of peace, to be representatives of the 
United States in such a conference. The President shall fix the com- 
pensation of said representatives and such secretaries and other em- 
ployees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so much 
thercof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set aside and 
placed at the disposal of the President to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this paragraph. 

This proposition, I am proud to say, originated with my col- 
league from Missouri, Representative Hensiey, member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee. It will receive the approval of 
every American citizen except that comparatively small group 
who are interested in war from the standpoint of commercial 
profit. I am, myself, a believer in national defense, adequate, 
complete, and efficient in its character, as long as present inter- 
national conditions continue. I think it would be criminal negli- 
gence for an officer of the Federal Government, charged with the 
malntenance of the safety and dignity of this Nation, to permit 
our homes and our firesides to be left defenseless on account of 
some private theory he might hold as to the desirability of uni- 
versal peace. I wish I could believe that a failure on our part 
to prepare for defense would be a sufficient guaranty of peace, 
but in the present condition of world politics I can not so believe. 

I have no fear of militarism in this Republic, and especially 
in connection with the maintenance of an adequate Navy, but 
I do think that it is my duty as a sworn officer of the Federal 
Government, charged with the heavy responsibility, which I 
have no desire to shirk, to see that the ordinary and usual pre- 
cautions are taken to protect the Nation against a yiolation of 
its rights. The neglect of such precautions can not be remedied 
at the last minute by any amount of enthusiasm or loyalty to 
the flag. In common, however, with all those who regard war 
as almost the greatest evil that can happen, I look forward to 
the time, which I believe is coming, when the battle flags are 
furled in the parliament of nations, the federation of the world; 
when the common sense of most holds the fitful world in awe, 
and the universe reposes lapped in universal law.” That time 
may be far off, as some think, or it may be nearer at hand than 
we believe. At all events, we should stand for the principle 
itself and strive to bring about its realization. 

The highest honor that can come to our country is to have a 
part in the restoration of peace in the present world war. The 
highest destiny which we can fulfill as a Republic is to impress 
upon the world our democratic theory of equal rights and of 
government founded upon justice and not upon force. The 
broadest thinkers of our Nation are to-day engaged upon the 
problem of international arbitration in some form which may be 
effective in preventing appeals to arms and yet preserve to the 
smaller and weaker nations the right to follow their own na- 
tional aspirations and preserve their own national integrity. 
There is a tremendous difference in our minds between the 
doctrine of “America first” and that of “America over all,” 
The first is patriotism, the second military jingoism. 

Let us inyite, therefore, the nations of the earth, who are 
weary of this horrible struggle, who realize that it is a mere 
contest of endurance and brute strength, who have learned 
through bitter experience that there is no Christianity in war, 
who must take up again after the close of the struggle the 
burden of national life with a crippled and decimated popu- 
lation filed with widows and orphans, and with desolated 
homes, ruined cities, and blighted fields; with a crushing burden 
of war debt to be paid by generations yet unborn; with all of 
the arts of peace, progress, and civilization twisted and strained 
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into the channels of war; with false conceptions of military 
glory and the value of the service of military heroes to their 
country; with the pages of their history written in blood and 
brutality, let us invite these people to share America’s ideal 
of peace by international agreement, where respect shall be 
paid to right and not to might. 

Even a small beginning in this direction is a mighty concep- 
tion and worthy of the great Congress of the United States. It 
will mark an epoch in the world's history and will show that 
America is truly a world power, but a power for good and not 
for greed. 


Resolution Urging Support of the Smith-Hughes Bill for 
Advancing Vocational Education. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 5, 1916. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp I include a short resolu- 
tion indorsing vocational education. 

The resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING SUPPORT OF THE SMITH-HUGHES BILL FOR AD- 
VANCING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


At its recent session in New Orleans, April 17-20, the following reso- 
lution moved by J. W. Brister, president of the State Normal ool, 
Memphis, Tenn., were adopted by the Southern Conference for Edu- 
eation and Industry : 

“ Be it resolved, That we commend the Smith-Hughes bill for ad- 
vancing vocational education to the Members of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United States, its speedy 
N to the end that a more practical vocational may 
provided by the norma! and high schools of the country. 

“We furthermore urge the necessary cooperative legislation by the 
@ifferent States, and to this end we recommend that the provisions of the 
bill be studied and discussed by State teachers’ associations and all 
other organizations interested in education and industry.” 

Unanimously adopted. New Orleans, April 18, 1916. 

Respectfully submitted. n 
Sipnex G. GILBREA' 


The Juvenile Court Bill of the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 8, 1916. 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under the consent given to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the juvenile court bill, I 
desire to print the following letter, which I have written to a 
resident of Los Angeles, Cal.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 1916, 
Mrs. J. A. JOHNSON, 


464 East Adams Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

My Dran Mus. Jonxsox: I have your letter of May 29, in which you 

, “I was v much surprised to Gnd your name among those who 
voted for the juvenile court bill, H. R. 13048. This, of course, is a bill 
introduced by the Catholics, and is one of the most infamous and bar- 
barous bills ever introdu: into Congress. Was so surprised at such 
a large vote; surely the Members did not understand it.” 

Well now, my dear Mrs. Johnson, you eee been misled, for 
— ge the final pa: of the bill only seven mbers who live north 
of the Mason and Dixon line voted against it. Seventy-eight southern 
Members 7 2 < 9 it r „ — 5 3 en ted which 
pro at the white and negro sha ept entirely separate.” 

The din was surely not introduced by the Catholics, for only about 16 
Catholics voted for it, and more than 20 either voted against it or 
did not vote at all. 

Now, the fact of the matter is, that the committee who drew the 
bill was composed of well-known ministerial and other members of the 
various Protestant churches, cne member was of the Jewish race, and 
one was a. Catholic. 

The provisions of . of which you complain are also found in 
—— juvenile court laws of 14 States, including Iowa, Kansas, and North 


You complain of the provision that children may be committed to 
-private institutions. It is the law of 44 States that children mee Oh 
committed to private institutions in the discretion of the court. 


law 8 requires that they shall be placed as far as practicable 


in a ere on having the same religious belief as that of the child's 
8. 
Notwithstanding the fact that papers of the character which con- 


demns this bill have slandered the American Con most vilely, I 
a with you that no 8 must be plac upon our statutes 
which shall curb liberty of s h or press. The only Injunction I 


would make is that readers of our free press shall make sure of their 
facts before concluding that their Representatives have betrayed them. 


Very cordially, CHanLESs H. RANDALL 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
bad under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year Soding 1 30, 
1917. and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
H. R. 8040, a bill providing for the inspection and licensing of 
warehouses by the Secretary of Agriculture. I am, however, 
sorry the term “ agricultural products,” as used in this bill, can 
not have its meaning enlarged so as to include oranges among 
the products which may be standardized by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 

The Bureau of Chemistry, by scientific experiments, has 
come to the conclusion, as set forth in service and regulatory 
announcement, Chemistry 11, information 28, page 752, that 
oranges are immature if the juice does not contain soluble 
Solids equal to or in excess of eight parts to every part of acid 
contained in the juice. 

Mr. Chairman, many carloads of oranges are shipped each 
year to the open murkets which do not come up to this standard 
of ripeness, and therefore immature, as declared by the highest 
Governmental experts. The consumers can not tell by the looks 
of an orange whether it is ripe or not. The beautiful orange 
yellow is not always caused by maturity. Some of the orange 
growers, eager to place their fruit in an early market, resort 
to heating and sweating the oranges in order to bring about 
the coloring. Others bring about the same result at a certain time 
1 the development of the orange by withholding the accustomed 
irrigation waters, thus causing the orange to hastily color and 
apparently mature. It matters not which of these methods is em- 
ployed, a fraud is perpetrated upon all who purchase or consume 
such fruit. Generally there are several methods of determining, 
without tasting, when fruit is ripe, but the orange is an excep- 
tion to the rule; and for the producers and shippers of oranges 
to be permitted to cover up a sour, unwholesome, and immature 
orange with an apparent ripe skin produced by artificial means 
is a fraud and should be prevented by law. Such a law is 
demanded not only by the defrauded consuming public, who are 
the helpless victims of such a scheme, but by the legitimate 
orange producer who is selling ripe and wholesome fruit and 
whose markets are being demoralized and rendered unstable 
by the temporary advantage to some about which I complain. 

Not only is the fraud that I am calling your attention to prac- 
ticed for the purpose of producing early shipments of oranges, 
but it is resorted to by many who are endeavoring to produce 
oranges in a soil and climate not adapted to the growing of 
the same. Instead of growers in such sections being permitted 
to work their unwholesome and immature fruit upon the mar- 
kets to the injury of the consumer and to the financial loss of 
those engaged in the industry in sections of the country adapted 
to the same, they should grow a crop congenial to the section, 
soil, and climate or else locate in a citrus belt where nature will 
enable them to produce the desired result. 

I hope to see the evil I complain of remedied, not only for the 


benefit of the legitimate orange growers in the State of Cali- 


fornia but for the benefit of the great consuming public of the 
country at large. 

I am sorry the great Committee on Agriculture, to the atten- 
tion of which I have frequently brought this matter, as yet does 
not see its way clear to suppor: a separate bill calculated to 
cure the evil. I say again it is a shame for the consumers and 
legitimate growers of oranges to be imposed upon by those who 
are engaged in the legitimate industry by handling it in an ille- 
gitimate manner. 
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Specch of Senator Harding, Chairman of the Republican 
Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Senator 
Hanna, chairman of the Republican convention. 

The speech is as follows: y 1 
Sprreu OF SENATOR HARDING, CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN Cox- 
s VENTION, AT CHICAGO, ILE., JUNE 7, 1916. 

It is good to greet this representative body of that American 
republicanism on which are centered the high hopes of the 
Republic. I can believe—nay, I know—that a vast majority of 
the people of our United States is expecting the party sponsors 
here assembled to write anew the sacred covenant of republi- 
canism and reconsecrate the party to the Nation’s service and 
the people’s advancement. That same majority expects you to 
select a standard bearer who shall not only typify our expression 
of faith but shall so enlist the confidence and trust of our Ameri- 
can citizenship that the work of this convention will be con- 
firmed overwhelmingly at-the ballot box next November. 

The country, wearied afresh by a disappointing and distress- 
ing Democratic administration, is calling for Republican relief, 
and there is every inspiration, every encouragement, every con- 
fidence that the light of Republican conscience, set aflame in 
this convention, will ilumine the way to the country’s restora- 

n. 

57 SAYS VARTY SHOULD FORGET 1012. 

We did not do very well in making for harmony the last time 
we met. The country has regretted, let us forget—and make 
amends to our country. We Jid not divide over fundamental 
principles, we did not disagree over a national policy. We split 
over methods of party procedure and preferred personalities. 
Let us forget the differences, and find new inspiration and new 
compensation in a united endeavor to restore the country. 

The essential principles of republicanism are unchanged and 
unchanging; the lofty intent, the indestructible soul and the 
undying spirit of republicanism are as dominant to-day as in 
the destined beginning 60 years ago, or at any time during the 
intervening years. and they are emphasized to-day by the proof 
recorded to Republican credit in the matchless chapter of Amer- 
ican progress. 

SIIOULD EE GENUINELY AMERICAN, 


No political party ever has builded or ever can build per- 
manently except in conscientious devotion to abiding principles. 
Time never alters a fundamental truth. Conditions do change, 
popular interest is self-asserting, and“ paramounting” has its 
perils, as the Democratic Party will bear witness, but the essen- 
tials of constructive government and attending progress are 
abiding and unchanging. For example, we ought to be as 
genuinely American to-day as when the founding fathers flung 
their immortal defiance in the face of Old World oppressions 
and dedicated a new Republic to liberty and justice. We ouglit 
to be as prepared for defense as Washington urged amid the 
anxieties of our national beginning, and Grant confirmed amid 
the calm reflection of union restored. 

It is not my understanding that the remarks of the temporary 
chairman are to be taken as an expression of the party faith. 
Such expression must come from this convention, made up of 
delegates who believe in popular, representative government 
through the agency of political parties. You come directly 
from the people, commissionea to speak their hopes and aspira- 
tions, to utter their patriotic desires and pledge their abiding 
faith. Out of the convictions and judgment and wisdom as ex- 

pressed by the majority will come the sacred and sincere coye- 
-~ nant of the Republican Party. 

LET WILL OF MAJORITY RULE, 

We are a voluntary organization and must find our strength 
in the enlistment of volunteers who find the nearest or best ex- 
pression of their individual convictions in our party declarations, 
and there can be no treason in withdrawal if our declarations 
fall short in their appeal. But I am old fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that in popular government party success and party capac- 
ity for service to the Nation must lie in making the will of a 
righteous majority the willing pledge of all. 


‘country—when the banners of harmony are unfurled. 


Gentlemen of the convention, the first and foremost wish in 
my mind is to say that which will contribute to harmony of 
effort and add to the assurance of victory next November. I 
wish that because we believe Republican suecess to be for the 
best interests of our common country. The allied hosts of the 
believers in Republican principles are in a vast majority in this 
We have 
witnessed the comeback of our party in various States. We have 
seen the reenlistment of those who believe in Republican doc- 
trines, and victory has followed and rejoicing has attended. No 
apology has been asked, no forswearing required. This is not 
the time for recrimination ; it is the day of reconsecration. 

LET US BURY PARTY PREFIXES, i 

Rededicating here and now the Republican Party to the prog- 
ress and glory of the Republic, let us bury party prefixes with 
the administration which our differences put in power. I do not 
believe there is a really reactionary Republican bearing creden- 
tials to this convention. If there is, he will depart, after our de- 
liberations, solely and proudly a Republican, with heart aglow 
with the party spirit of 1916. And the welcome delegate who 
emphasizes his progressivism is expected to do his part in mak- 
ing our party a reflex of the best thought and best intent of sin- 
cere committal to the uplift and progress of the American people, 
thereby strengthening party purpose instead of magnifying in- 
dividual belief, and he, too, will find new rejoicing in being a 
Republican. No party can endure which is not progressive. I 
know the Republican Party is genuinely progressive as well as 
effective, else it would not rivet the expectations of the American 

people to-day on the most important convention held since the 
party formulated a new political decalogue and gave to Union 
and nationality the immortal Abraham Lincoln. 
REPRESENTATIVE PLAN VINDICATED, 

In building the surpassing temple of the Republic, which we 
have been doing to the astonishment, sometimes the envy, some- 
times the admiration, of the world, and ofttimes inspiring others 
by our example, there ever will be modifications and additions 
to meet the public need and conform to popular ideals. We do 
not fear to imitate nor fail to originate, but there can be no 
discord about underlying foundations or essential walls. or 
proven arches or stately columns. Mine is a deep conviction that 
the founding fathers were divinely inspired, and the wisdom of 
representative popular government is proven in the surpassing 
achievement. 

It is not alone the miracle of accomplishment which deepens 
our reverence; it is not alone the convictions that we have 
builded the first seemingly dependable popular government on 
the earth and exalted all its citizenship, which adds to our faith ; 
but we are the oldest of existing civilized nations, with one 
passing exception, continued under one form of government, and 
under that form we have developed the highest standard of living 
in all the world. Surely we must be right. 

Recalling that the mightier forward strides have been taken 
under a half century of Republican control, after we led in 
fixing the indissoluble ties of union, the retrospection, the con- 
templation, and the anticipation combine to fill the Republican 
breast with pride and hope and trust and faith, and magnify our 
obligations in this crucial year of our national life. 

WORLD WAR TOPIC OF THE HOUR, 

Much of the discussion of the hour is hinged upon a world at 
war. We need not wonder thereat, because the enormity of the 
conflict and the influences of its horrors have set mankind in 
upheaval. The traditions of civilization have been broken and 
international laws have been ignored. There is a tidal wave of 
distress and disaster; there are violent emotions and magnified 
fears. There are the extremes of incalculable sacrifices and 
measureless new fortunes—not all American. There’ are new 
wonders and new hindrances in commerce, changed balances of 
trade, new marvels in finance, and utterly changed economic con- 
ditions. ‘These have attended embarrassments in our foreign 
relations as difficult as those which the individual citizen experi- 
ences whose every neighbor is involved in deadly quarrel. Every- 
thing is abnormal except the-depleted condition of the Federal 
Treasury, which is characteristic of Democratic control, and the 
facility of the administration for writing varied notes without 
effective notice. 

AMERICA NEUTRAL AND SANE. 

Amid these conditions has stood this unarmed giant, typifying 
the American Republic, neutral and sane, to whom the neutral 
nations have turned for leadership. Our national unselfishness 
has been proven, our devotion to humanity had been estab- 
lished, our committal to international justice had long been pro- 
claimed. The world had previously heard the voice of American 
fearlessness, and all the conditions single us out for leadership 
among the neutral powers. But the administration at Washing- 
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ton spoke with more rhetoric than resolution, and we came to 
realize what the warring powers soon came to know, that the 
official American voice lacked the volume of determined expres- 
sion that once demanded international heed, and we lacked the 
strength of confidence in our own defenses. 

It is too early to estimate the debit and credit account of the 
European war with civilization. Out of measureless cost and 
inestimable heroism must come a rebirth of individual spiritual- 
ity, reawakened national hopes, new liberties, and new baptism 
in patriotism, which must prove some compensation. But we 
have seen civilization stripped of the pretenses which clothed 
man’s savagery, and we have seen elemental man, developed in 
genius and more formidable because of that, intoxicated with 
power or impassioned in the greed of conquest, offending or de- 
fending, contradicting every evidence of mankind’s humane ad- 
vancement. In the envy or jealousy or rivalry or hatred, refined 
by boasted civilization, are the barbarities of primitive man, 
and the seal of obsolescence is not yet stamped upon the war- 
rior’s sword. 

FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Perhaps it is a reminder more than a discovery; but there 
has come to us a conviction that this great Nation, rich in re- 
sources and strong in patriotic manhood, has been negligent 
concerning its own defense. We have dwelt in fancied rather 
than real security. Pride mingles with regret in this, because 
it suggests the mind of a nation so free from intended offense 
that there was no cultivated thought of needed defense. Our 
righteousness of purpose is portrayed in our trust in unarmed 
safety. But there is a warning in bleeding Europe, and there 
is call to-day for prudent, patriotic, and ample national defense. 
There is no mistaking the sentiment. We are not thinking of 
the hysterical; we need not be moved by a preparedness which 
is partisan in conception. We need not believe in a defense 
propaganda inspired by those who aim to wax fat in the produc- 
tion of arms and munitions, because there is none. I deplore 
the teaching that an anxiety about our national defense is in- 
spired by greed. We rejoice in free speech and free press and 
untrammeled opinion, but patriotism is ill promoted by the im- 
putation of false motives, whether aimed at those who believe 
in defense or those who doubt its wisdom. Such a teaching 
rends the concord of citizenship, which may develop a worse 
peril from within than from any enemy without. 

URGES A STRONG NAVY. 

Though we do not pretend to be exclusive in our devotion, we 
Republicans believe, sincerely and soberly, in adequate national 
defense. We have always believed in an ample navy, as in- 
vincible in modern might as John Paul Jones builded in our 
freedom’s earliest fight. We have in mind a protected com- 
merce on the waters and a seacoast secure in strong naval de- 
fense. We were building to high rank among naval powers 
when the Democratic Party interrupted, and we subscribe to a 
stronger committal now, because of a new realization of the 
envy which our wealth and our commerce invite, and a new 
appreciation of our commanding place in the affairs of the 
world. I shall not say that it is ours to have the greatest navy 
in the world, but, noting the elimination of distance and the 
passing of our one-time isolation, we ought to have a navy that 
fears none in the world, and can say any time and anywhere, 
“These are American rights and must be respected.” 

ECONOMY IN SECURITY. 

It is not for me to specify the provisions for naval defense. 
Since modern warfare is in large part a conflict of brains, so 
must naval defense be devised in highest intelligence. Let us 
strengthen every arm—aerial, submarine, fleet cruisers, and 
great dreadnaughts. Let him who is anxious about the cost 
remember that Republican policies afford the ample means with- 
out conscious burdens upon the people. Every forehanded Ameri- 
can citizen, whatever his activity, knows that the cost of insur- 
ance against accident, theft, fire, flood, or thunderbolt, assessed 
as a fixed charge upon his income, is worth its cost in peace of 
mind, though loss never attends. Moreover, under any system 
security is economy itself. 

There are manifest differences about our developments for 
military defense. The President made a trip from the coast to 
the valley of the Missouri to tell the American people the need 
of preparedness. It might have been more seemly to tell the 
story to Congress, for that body was in session and empowered 
to act and seemingly ever ready to testify obedience. However, 
Congress undertook to provide an army for defense, and the 
majority wobbled between pacification and preparedness until 
the Republican minority in the Senate put something real in the 
pending measure. We Republicans made a rational response to 
the call of the land, but Democratic insufficiency and ineffi- 
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ciency are recorded in the conference amended act, and a Fed- 
eral nitrate plant to supply powder to the patriots and pap to 
the paternalists and Federal fertilizer to the farmers in com- 
petition with private enterprise is the great constructive offering 
of a Democratic majority. 

NOT “TOO PROUD TO FIGHT.” 

Until the civilized world is pledged and repledged to peace, 
and until civilization commits nations to the nobler practices 
of the individuals who constitute them, in which I would have 
America lead, this Republic will have need for a basic army 
and a ready provision for military defense. We have territory 
to defend, we have independence to preserve, we have lives to 
safeguard, we have property to protect, we have rights to assert, 
we have missions of humanity to perform. We proclaim justice 
and we loye peace, and we mean to have them, and we are not 
too proud to fight for them. 

Let no one apprehend the curse of militarism in this fair land. 
We declare unalterably against it. Our free citizenship, walk- 
ing confidently, absorbed in the triumphs of peace, would tolerate 
no such blight on American institutions. There is to be no sur- 
render of cherished ideals, that same committal to justice which 
has marked our continued development, with that same com- 
mittal to justice which has given us front rank in the onward 
march of civilization, with that rare unselfishness which led us 
to unsheath the sword for humanity’s sake and put all terri- 
torial aggrandizement aside, with that belief in the square deal, 
individual, national, and international, which is the foundation 
of American faith, we mean to go on, an exemplar of peace to 
all the nations, an arbiter of justice to all the world, a promoter 
of righteousness to all the peoples of the earth. 

At the same time we have more to do than to chart a national 
course through the waters surging with the turbulence of war; 
our inspiring course is on the highway of peace. Our armed 
defense must ever be linked with our industrial self-reliance, and 
the nation worth dying for must first be worth living for. Out 
of nature’s prodigality we have incalculable resources and limit- 
less possibilities, and there is need only for the unhindered 
application of man’s genius and industry to make us as inde- 
pendent industrially as we are free politically. Ample defense 
rests on industrial freedom and self-reliance as well as patriotic 
sacrifice, and industrial preparedness gives that assurance of 
material good fortune in peace on which must be founded all 
our higher aspirations. 

PROTECTIVE POLICY NECESSARY. 

Subsistence is the first requisite of existence, and we have the 
higher American standard of living because of the Republican 
protective policy which makes of Americans the best paid work- 
men in all the world. Out of the abundance of employment and 
higher compensation, together with the beckoning opportunity 
which offers every reward, we Americans have attracted the 
laborers of the earth and set new standards here. 

It is not for me to put the stamp of relative importance on 
pending issues—the intelligent voters will determine that for 
themselves. But I know what they are thinking, and they be- 
lieve that the protective policy which made us industrially and 
commercially eminent is necessary to preserve that eminence. 
I know they want it restored and maintained. For myself I 
prefer a protective and productive tariff which prospers America 
first. I choose the economic policy which sends the American 
workingmen to the savings banks rather than the soup houses. I 
commend the plan under which the healthful glow of prospering 
business is reflected in every face from the great captain of in- 
dustry to the schooling child of the daily wage earner. 

QUOTES PLATFORM OF 1860, 

Moreover, I like the abiding consistency of our unchanging 
position upon this policy. The Republican conyention of 1860, 
which gave to the Nation and all history the nomination of 
Lincoln, made this simple and ample utterance: 

“That while providing revenue for the support of the General 
Government by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such 
an adjustment of these imports as to encourage the develop- 
ment of the industrial interests of the whole country; and we 
commend that policy of national exchanges which secures to the 
workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerating prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their 
skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence.” 

We might fittingly reiterate that utterance to-day. The 
failure of revenues under existing Democratic policy, the neces- 
sary resort to the imposition of direct and offensive taxation— 
war taxes on a people at peace—to meet deficiencies which ever 
attend Democratic control, the depression and disaster which 
followed Democratic revision, which were relieved rather than 
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caused by the European war—all these argue the Republican 
restoration. 
CALLS PROSPERITY TEMPORARY. 

No one disputes a temporary prosperity in our land to-day. 
But it is sectional in its factory aspect, abnormal in its fevered 
rush, fictitious in its essentials, and perverting in its tendency. 
Worse, it is the gold sluiced from the river of blood poured out 
by the horrifying sacrifice of millions of our fellow men. God 
forbid that we should boast a prosperity wrought in such waste 
of human life. We had rather rejoice in the prosperity of 
peace. We had rather boast our good fortune won from the 
world as it stands erect, in a fair contest, where men openly 
contend for the laurels of industry and the garlands of trade. 
I do not mean that we must “sharpen our wits in competition 
with the world,” for we tried that, and involuntarily turned 
the blade to cutting our production and severing thousands 
from American pay rolls. There was no cut in the cost of liv- 
ing, but a visible hack at the eapacity to live. 

The Democratic Party is always concerned about the Amer- 
ican consumer. Our Republican achievement is the making of 
a Nation of prospering producers, and by producers I mean 
every human being who applies muscle or skill or brain or all 
to the conversion of nature's abundance into the necessities and 
luxuries of life or participates in the ways and means of their 
transportation and exchange. Far better a high cost of living 
and ability to buy than a lowering of cost attended by destruc- 
tion of purchasing capacity. 

COST OF LIVING NOT REDUCED. 


It is worth while to recall the magnified importance given to 
the high cost of living four years ago, first, to emphasize Democ- 
racy’s failure to reduce it, though it risked and almost accom- 
plished the ruin of our good fortune in attempting it; second, 
to declare there is no such thing. What was thought to be the 
high cost were only the higher demands and the larger capacity 
to buy, which were the natural reflexes of the higher standard 
of living reared under Republican protection. 

The one notable advance in cost has profited the American 
farmer, for whose befitting share in good fortune we have stood 
unfailingly and sincerely. His reward is a Republican achieve- 
ment, and we prefer to cling to the conditions which brought 
to agriculture its delayed but deserved reward and hold it 
secure in Republican maintenance of a home market unmatched 
in all the world. More, we want our basic prosperity to be 
home created and home sustained and not dependent on con- 
ditions abroad. 

Let us agree—nay, let us boast—that American industry can 
compete with any in all the world, under like conditions. But 
we also boast a condition, created through isolation and main- 
tained by protection, wherein the rate of American wages is 
twice or thrice to ten times that of Old World competition. 
Reduce our wages and we shall have conditions more nearly 
equal, but no Republican will consent to that. We are willing 
to standardize the wages of the world. We are as fit to lead 
in doing that as we were to fix the newer guaranties of liberty 
and independence; but we Republicans do not mean to lower our 
scales to effect the leveling. We want the world measurements 
raised to our heights. Until it is done we shall cling to Amer- 
jean wages for American workmen, American markets for 
American producfs, and hold the Republican guaranty of our 
material good fortune, 

SAYS DEMOCRATS ARB PENITENT. 

The nations abroad and the Democratic Party at home are 
bearing witness to Republican wisdom. German industrial 
self-reliance is the sequence to her adoption of a Republican 
protective tariff, and England’s manifest conversion to this 
fostering plan will magnify the prophetic wisdom of Republican 
protectionists. Even the Democratic Party is penitent now 
and makes confession M action if not in words. The proposed 
destruction of American sugar has been repealed and simulated 
grief about the American breakfast table has been put aside. 
With that facility for changing position which has been made 
manifest from Baltimore to Vera Cruz, the party in power pro- 
poss to restore the tariff commission which it had hastened to 
destroy. 

This change of attitude is not because of its great and mani- 
fest love of commission alone, but because failure is written 
across every paragraph of Democratic revision and fear is 
haunting the White House slumbers. The Wilson administra- 
tion has sensed the country's anxiety about industrial condi- 
tions when the revelry in munitions and the immunity granted 
by war are ended. It has made a reflective estimate of the 
perils of 1914, once called psychological, and means to apply a 
stolen remedy, with more concern about the effects than the 
ethics involved. We do not oppose a tariff commission. We 


favor it. It is a Republican creation. 
however, conceived in Democratic hostility to American indus- 
try or managed in Democratic opposition to business success. 
We would hasten the protective defense against foreign inva- 
sion, to guarantee our industrial security, and then let a tariff 
commission deliberately and scientifically work out the needs of 
American preference. 


We do not want one, 


SQUARE DEAL FOR BUSINESS, 

No honest business in this country is too big to be good and 
useful or too little to be protected and encouraged, and both big 
and little deserve the American shield against destruction by 
foreign competition, and protection from the raiders, political 
or otherwise, at home. Business and its agencies of transpor- 
tation are so inseparable from each other and from the common 
weal that the political party which does not pledge them a 
Square deal, no more and no less, does not deserve the confi- 
dence of the people. The strength of the business heart shows 
in every countenance in all the land, and the weakness of that 
heart holds a nation ill. We must strengthen the heart of 
American business in Goyernment cooperation rather than ofli- 
cial opposition. 

It is not inspiring to recite Democratic failures. I shall not 
dwell on that party’s insincerity or incapacity. The country 
indicts and the record convicts. It proclaimed the sacredness 
of its pledges and then profaned them. It professed economy 
and is staggered by its own extravagance. It has turned ade- 
quacy of revenue under indirect and unfelt taxes to insufficiency 
and direct taxation. It has espoused the freedom of the seas 
and wrought only the freedom of the Panama Canal It re- 
affirmed its devotion to Jeffersonian principles and simplicity of 
Government and is voting millions of the Public Treasury to 
the establishment of Federal factories to destroy private in- 
dustry. It declared for enlarged shipping facilities without 
added burdens upon the Public Treasury, and now proposes that 
$50,000,000 to $500,000,000 of public funds shall go to shipping, 
federally owned and privately managed, with every menace that 
Federal ownership involves. We believe in a great merchant 
marine, federally encouraged and privately erected, wrought in 
the committal to the achievement of private enterprise and 
measured to the requirements of our commerce in peace, 

ATTACKS PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


The President has said ours is a provincial party, evidently 
forgetting the federalist founding of our nationality and Repub- 
lican expansion to greater national glory. The Democratic 
Party not only fails to grasp our immensity and importance; it 
is sectional on the mainland and unheeding of our island pos- 
sessions. Its vision does not catch the splendor of Old Glory 
in the sunlight of the world. Right now, when the devouring 
flames of war are burning most fiercely, when our national view 
must be world-wide to be comprehensive, the Democratic ad- 
ministration has proposed to set adrift an island empire, in 
violation of our obligations to the world, to the Philippine peo- 
ple, and ourselves. Amid proclamations of our ministrutions 
in behalf of mankind it undertook to renounce its guardianship 
of a race of people and leave them to walk alone when they had 
not been fully taught to creep. A few rebellious Democrats 
joined the Republican minority in sparing us this national dis- 
grace, but the design is written among the vacillations of the 
present administration. The Democratic Party once hauled 
down the flag which had been unfurled in honor in the Pacific 
and met rebuke at the first popular expression at the polls. No 
administration which hauls down the flag and none which pro- 
poses to haul it down ever can succeed itself in directing the 
affairs of the American people. ? 

MUST ASSUME WIDER BURDEN. 

One century of marvelous development has led us into another 
century of international sponsorship. This mighty people, ideal- 
izing popular government and committed to human progress, can 
no longer live within and for ourselves alone. Obliterated lis- 
tance makes it impossible to stand aloof from mankind and 
escape widened responsibility. If we are to become the agency 
of a progressive civilization and God’s great intent—and to be- 
lieve otherwise is to deny the proofs of American development 
we must assume the responsibilities of influence and exaniple 
and accept the burdens of enlarged participation. The cloistered 
life is not possible to the potential man or the potential nation. 
Moreover, the Monroe doctrine, stronger for a century’s Muin- 
tenance, fixes an obligation of New World sponsorship and Old 
World relationship. Our part must not be dictatorial; it must 
be trusted leadership in a fraternity of American Republics. 

To meet the obligations we must first make sure of maintained 
mental, moral, and physical health at home. It is good to recall 
that ours is the only major political party ever formed in this 
country on a great moral issue. Our first proclamation was 
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human liberty, to be glorified by the spiritual and material devel- 
opment of a free people. We opened the way to higher human 
attainments and emphasized human rights under the guar- 
anties of civil liberty. We need only to go on, imbued with the 
spirit which has thus far pointed our way. The light of a moral 
people is the halo of liberty itself. Let us be honest not only in 
proclamation, but in practice; not alone in campaigns, but in 
incumbency of ofice; not only before altars of worship, but in 
our daily affairs and in every human relationship. If popular 
government is to be held dependable and command the confidence 
as well as the loyalty of its citizenship, political parties and their 
platforms and their spokesmen must be honest and sincere, 
URGES HIGHER PLANE FOR LABOR. 

If we are to urge the world’s attention to international Justice, 
we must hold secure our civil justice at home and make social 
justice and attending welfare typical of our national life. We 
have advanced wonderfully. The reward of merit is eternal, 
but we can promote the development of merit. I have spoken 
so emphatically for the American producer that I want to add 
here a committal to improved conditions of production. It is 
good to gaze afar toward markets we hope to attain in peaceful 
commercial conquest, but production is itself the maker of 
markets at home. To the safety and inviting environment of 
the laborer we must add his growing merits of compensation. 
There can be no permanent material good fortune that is not 
righteously shared; there can be no real moral achievement 
that does not lift the great rank and file to an ever higher plane. 
Maintained republican policies provide conditions for the ideal 
advancement and continued uplift, and it is not too much to 
hope that we shall acclaim the day when choice instead of neces- 
sity fixes the status of the American wage earner. 

My countrymen, for two generations, with short interrup- 
tions, the Republican Party, in conscience, courage, and capac- 
ity, has been translating the dependable popular sentiment of 
the Republic into governmental policy. We have not yielded 
to the expediency of adopting every ephemeral whim, because 
devotion to country and its ultimate good ofttimes demand 
opposition to a momentary popularity. ‘The final appeal to sober 
intelligence has justified our course in political righteousness. 
But we have been so engrossed in developing America that 
we have not stopped to search our own hearts for the soul of 
Americanism. 

AMERICA A COMPOSITE NATION. 

In the travail of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
the American soul was born. Set aglow at Bunker Hill, it was 
reflected in the faces of the patriots of a fearless Republic, 
where men dedicated themselves to the solemn and momentous 
task which was traced by an Infinite hand. They were not all 
Americans by birth, but they were dedicated Americans: in 
the baptismal rites of a new Republic and a new patriotism. 
They could not all sign the Declaration of Independence, but 
they committed all Americans to it for all succeeding time. They 
could not all join in making the Constitution, but they pledzed 
the succeeding millions of Americans to its everlasting defense. 

There were stalwart Americans then—Americans from Great 
Britain, with British ideals and their devotion to orderly gov- 
ernment. There were Americans from the land of Napoleon 
and Lafayette to give of the enthusiasm and heroism of France 
in establishing new freedom. There were Americans from Ger- 
many to fight the battles of the Republic and blend their sturdi- 
ness and thoroughness in the progress of a new people, not a new 
race. There were Americans from the green fields of Ireland. 
with a passion for liberty; Americans from southern Europe to 
battle for opportunity. There were Americans who came from 
oppression and stood erect in the freedom of the Republic. They 
all made common cause. There was lack of homogeneity of 
race, but there was kinship of soul, and that soul was American. 
The gates to our ports have swung inward ever since; there 
has been a welcome to the foreign born, whom we asked to 
drink freely of the waters of our political life and find their 
places in the sun of American opportunity. They are an in- 
separable and important and valued part of American citizen- 
ship, and the few zealots of any origin who violate our neu- 
trality do not and can not impugn the loyalty or the American 
RaR OVR of that great body which adds to the swelling 
chorus of— 


My country, tis of thee, 
. Sweet land of liberty. 


? HOUR OF AMERICAN ALLEGIANCE. 

It is not surprising that in their hearts there is sympathy 
or partiality for the land of their nativity when it is involved 
in a life-and-death struggle like that which saturates Europe 
| with the blood of their kinsmen. Search your hearts deeply, 
‘my countrymen. One must be human to be an American; he 


must haye human sympathies and human loves, and I should 
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pity the foreign born and the sons of foreign born whose very 
souls are not wrung by the cataclysmal sorrow of the Old World. 
But sorrow is the test of soul and the very altar of reconse- 
eration. This is the momentous hour for the blazing souls of 
American allegiance. The spirit of the fathers is calling, and 
the safety of unborn Americans is demanding and the security 
of the Republic is requiring that now and here and everywhere, 
under the Stars and Stripes, we proclaim a plain, simple, glad, 
and unalterable Americanism. It must be the offering of 
loyalty and devotion and love and trust and life, if need be, to 
these United States, now and everlastingly. 

The Americanism which indexes these United States must be 
more than the consecration of the individual, In the great ful- 
fillment we must haye a citizenship less concerned about what 
the Government can do for it and more anxious about what it 
can do for the Nation. There must be the submersion of local and 
sectional views and the standards of nationality reared in their 
stead. Holding to the ideals of just American rights, the Govern- 
ment must protect those rights at home, on our borders, on the 
seas, in every land, and under every sky. 


NO GEOGRAPHY TO UNITED STATES RIGHTS, 


Seeking to practice the very Americanism I preach as Repub- 
lican gospel, I am reluctant to speak of a division of American 
sentiment relating to our foreign affairs. One must be an Ameri- 
ean first and a partisan afterwards, though we believe that Re- 
publicanism is the culture of highest Americanism. But it must 
be said for the truth’s sake and clearer understanding we have 
hungered in vain for that unflinching Americanism at Washing- 
ton which is needed to exalt the American soul. There is no 
geographic modification of American rights. They are the same 
in Mexico that they are on the high seas; they are the same in 
Europe that they are in Asia and are sacred everywhere, and 
the American spirit demands their fullest protection. 

Whatever the ultimate solution may be, history will write 
Mexico as the title to the humiliating recital of the greatest 
fiasco in our foreign relations, Uncertainty, instability, Mex- 
ican contempt, and waning self-respect will be recorded in every 
chapter, and the pitiable story of sacrificed American lives and 
the destruction of lawfully held American property will empha- 
size the mistaken policy of watchful waiting and wobbling war- 
fare, 


“ MISERABLY MEDDLED” IN MEXICO. 


Under the pretext of noninterference the Democratic adminis- 
tration miserably meddled. In the name of peace that same ad- 
ministration encouraged revolution, and the cost of American 
sacrifices was charged to needless war on Huerta, where the real 
American expenditure required only the voice of authority de- 
manding protection to American rights. The unbiased critic 
will recite that the Democratic administration first coddled Villa 
as a patriot, then chased him as a bandit. N 

Our civilization has evolved the rules of right conduct and 
written them into forms of government by law. They were con- 
ceived in justice and developed in righteousness. ‘They have be- 
come instinctive in our American life and are cherished as a 
part of our people’s inheritance. Our people do not understand 
any suspension; they are impelled to march on, confident and 
unafraid. When the spirit of American accomplishment, or the 
mercies of American ministration, or the inclinations of Ameril- 
can teaching, or the adventures of American development take 
our people abroad, under the compacts of cvilization, they have a 
right to believe that every guaranty of American citizenship goes 
with them, When it does not, we have forfeited the American 
inheritance, 

MAY AID WAR-TORN EUROPE, 

No political party can draw a variable chart for our ship of 
state amid Europe's warring ambitions, lust for power, or battles 
for self-preseryation. Justice points the way through the safe 
channel of neutrality. There are dangérs, seeming or real, loom- 
ing on eyery side, but we should feel secure along the course 
marked by international law and our own conscientious convic- 
tions of American rights. “ Straight ahead” shall be the com- 
mand, and when peace comes the sober judgment of the world 
will exalt us ever higher and higher as a people, strong in heart, 
and noble in the espousal of justice and justice’s humanity. In 
that world-wide respect and confidence which needs only to be 
preseryed we shall have a lofty place in the great reconstruction, 
and we reasonably may hope to see this mighty Republic again 
ministering to the reestablishment of peace and all its precious 
blessings. 

* GOOD TO BE AN AMERICAN,” 

My countrymen, Americanism begins at home and radiates 
abroad. The Republican conception gives the first thought to 
a free people and a fearless people, and conditions at 
home for the highest human attainment. We believe in Amcri- 
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can markets for American products, American wages for Ameri- 
can workmen, American opportunity for American genius and 
industry, and American defense for American soil. American 
citizenship is the reflex of American conditions, and we believe 
our policies make for a fortunate people for whom moral, mate- 
rial, and educational advancement is the open way. The glory 
of our progress confirms. The answered aspirations of a new 
world civilization acclaim. We have taken the ideal form of 
popular government and applied the policies which had led a 
continent to the altars of liberty and glorified the Republic. 
We have justified pride and fortified hope. We need only to 
preserve and defend and go unfalteringly on. Power is the 
guarantor of peace and conscience the buckler of everlasting 
right. Verily, it is good to be an American, And we may 
rejoice to be Republicans. 


Aeroplanes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Is IE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, there is no more important ques- 
tion before the House than the question of developing our air 
service. 


Lord Kitchener recently stated that an aviator is worth an 
army corps.” 

Recently during a debate before the British Parliament Lord 
Montegue, in urging further development of the already very 
extensive British air service, said: 

Let it not be said to our shame by the coming generation that we 

Jeet in the air whet Our fathers wom ot sen. 

The newspapers bring us daily reports of increasing activities 
of air craft, of extended air raids, in which as many as 90 
aeroplanes have participated at one time, and which have been 
attacking cities, destroying railroads, supply stations, subma- 
rine bases, defeated thousands of troops. Aeroplanes now op- 
erate in fleet formation, and battle planes equipped with guns 
fight other aeroplanes to prevent them from carrying out their 
attacks or reporting invaluable information. Recently the dis- 
patches told of 60 air duels having taken place in one day and 
of aviators who had already brought down as many as 20 arev- 
planes each. 

At sea we find that dirigibles and aeroplanes are also extend- 
ing their operations. We are now receiving frequent reports of 
bombardments of battleships from the air, of sinking subma- 
rines by aeroplanes, and of holding up merchantmen by Zep- 


pelins. 
LARGE BODY OF CAVALRY AND 2,000 INFANTRY ROUTED BY FIGHTING 
y AEROPLANE. 


That an army or navy without aeroplanes is at a mournful 
disadvantage is an accepted truth. I read in the World’s Work, 
for November, 1914, a very significant bit of recent history : 


The Germans were checked by a much smaller force of Belgians in 
the eariy part of the war, when the former disregarded the warnings 
and tried to sweep into Belgium with their outnumbering Toress onf 
without ee A handful of Belgian aviators then changed the 
history of the war. Without them Paris would undoubtedly have been 
captured by the Germans, The Russian defeats afforded the next lesson. 
They only had a few aeroplanes, while the Germans had many. A 
million men more did not compensate for this deficlency—Russia lost. 
Lack of fifty or a hundred aeroplanes forced Gen. Townshend to sur- 
render to the Turks with 10.000 troops at Kut-el-Amara, while a rellef 

column was almost in sight. The half dozen aeroplanes that were with 
the rellef expedition carried 18.800 pounds of food to the besieged, but 
that was not enough for 10,000 men, and there were also starving, 
suffering beasts; therefore Gen. Townshend surrendered, From 50 to 

100 aeroplanes would have saved 10,000 troops and the humiliation ot 
such a defeat. 


Now comes the following official communique, stating that an 
aeroplane routed a large body of cavalry and 2,000 infantry in 


western Sudan; 
Loxpon, May 28. 

The dispersal of a force collected by Ali Dinar, the Sultan of Darfur, 
in the western part of the Sudan, on the frontier of Kordofan, the 
Province . Darfur on the cant, is announced by the war office 
to-night. British column occupied El-Fasher, the Sultan's capital, 
and the Sultan fled with a smali y of followers. Darfur, although 
a part of the ye Dye apg Sudan and paying tribute to the Sudan 
Government, is le ras local affairs are concerned, almost entirely 
under the rule of the Sultan. The official statement issued by the war 
office 8 the A Herken inst the Sultan follows: 

“The attitude of Ali Sultan of Darfur, toward the Government 
ef the Sudan, for some time has been unsatisfactory and truculent, 


bled at Ei- N ud and at the end of March occupied oa bangan and 
Jebel-el-Hella. Su tly it moved forward to Abiat, wher - 
ns were made 838 on El-Fasher, All Dinars on 5 


corps 
positi — ‘attacked our troops 
with the utmost idity and desperation. The enemy's attack was 
met by a withering f re and few penetrated within 10 yards of our lines, 
Our troops then counterattacked, totally defeating enemy, whose 
minimum losses are ted at a thousand men, 
is reported to have fled with a small following eariy on 
May 23. Our casualties were 5 killed and 23 wounded. 

Before and d the action a valuable air reconnoissance was car- 
ried out by an officer af the e bod corps, who, by means of bombs and 
a machine gun, forced of hostile . and 2,000 infan- 

retire in — e was wounded by a bullet in the 
but returned safely to At“ 


BRITISH AIRMEN BLOCK PLAN TO INVADE EGYPT BY DESTROYING TURKS’ 
WATERWORKS. 
Loxpox, Friday, May 28. 


induced them to lea 


= the enemy. as sin 5 
Arilling plant at Sang by our he has net great store on the 
Rodhsalem waterworks,’ 


EUROPEAN NATIONS HAVE THOUSANDS OF AVIATORS. 


Recently Earl Kitchener stated that an aviator is worth an 
army corps.” It has also been said that of all the weapons pro- 
duced by thi; war the aeroplane is the most efficient—it 5 
it destroys; it fights; it is the superspy, superscout, super- 
belligerent. 

Other nations have found out by experience the value of a 
substantial air service and are thousands of aviators. 
Recently when H. G. Wells urged the British Government in the 
English press to build a fleet of 10,000 aeroplanes there came 
from Germany the reply that Germany already had 9,000 aero- 
planes available. During one of the discussions held in the 
House of Commons last March it was stated that there were 
close to 900 British aviators in the reserves alone who were 
waiting for aeroplanes. I am told that Germany has not less 
than 5,000 trained aviators, and England, France, and Russia 
are not far behind. 

We know that Germany has a great advantage over England 
owing to her large Zeppelins—the like of which England has not 
any. These dirigibles, which are invaluable, especially for 
naval operations, are being constructed larger and larger, and 
their armament is most formidable. They can drop several tons 
of explosives and can remain in the air cruising for days at a 
time. The dispatches state that the last Zeppelin is 780 feet 
1 
S AMERICA LAST WHERE IT SHOULD BE Frust. 

The United States, the country of Langley, the Wrights, 
Curtiss, and other prominent pioneers in aeronautics, is last 
where it should be first. The Mexican trouble and the recent 
Guantanamo naval operations have shown that in aeronautical 
equipment the United States Army and Navy rank last, behind 
even the third and fourth class powers and their colonies. For 
various reasons we have neglected this very important arm, and 
the estimates for the Army and Navy appropriations for aero- 
nautics show that the plans made close to a year ago, when 
these estimates were made, are far from being adequate, and 
would only make the Army and Navy rank twelfth and thir- 
teenth, respectively. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Alan R. Hawley, presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of America, who recently flew from New 
York to Washington, in which he points out that the Army ap- 
propriation bill only provides for the organization, equipment, 
and upkeep of two and a half aero squadrons, whereas the 
Chamberlain-Hay Army reorganization bill provides for eight 
aero squadrons. Mr. Hawley’s letter follows: 


Hon, WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mn. Bexxer: The Arey appropriation bill snopi by the 
Military Afairs Committee of the House and submitted for passage by 
that committee does not provide to carry out more than one-third of the 
provisions of the Chamberiain-Hay Army reorganization bill, which 
provides for the organization of eight aero squadrens; and whereas it 
weed be 7 —.— to again disregard the acronautica! needs of the Army, 

e beg to the following facts to your attention : 

wet) The 215 „000 which the Army appropriation 8 to pay 
for the organization, D and maintenance of the service is 
not sufficient to provide the number of aeroplanes which Gen. Funston 
sheuld have to-day at the Mexican border to protect American lives and 
Am rty from the attacks of Mexican bandits. 


erican prope 
St Rh ay Army, naving charge of coast defense, which in other coun- 
in charge of the navy, necds aeroplanes; 


dirigibles, observation 
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balloons, and kites for the protection of our coast. These are not pro- 
vided for in the Army appropriation bill, 

(3) It is estimated that the aviation equipment alone should con- 
sist of not less than 24 complete aero squadrons, each squadren being 
allowed 3 aeroplanes for each aviator, or 24 aeroplanes to each squadron, 

(4) Years of experience have shown to the War Department that it 
costs $255,000 to organize, emp, and support for a year an aero squad- 
ron of only 12 neroplanes. it ving been found that it is absolutely 
necessary to allow 4 aeroplanes to each aviator, the cost of 55 
equipping, and maintaining an aero squadron is increased to approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

(5) The Mexican trouble has proved beyond dispute that the $300,000 
allowed tor Army aeronautics :ast year was not sufficient to equip and 
maintain a single complete aero squadron ; therefore the $1,000,000 pro- 
vided for in the Army appropriation pill would only be sufficient for 
two and a half aero squadrons, 

(6) Lf the Chamberlain-Hay Army reorganization bill is to be put into 
effect and oa eight aero squadrons are to be organized, then the appro- 
1 for Army aeronautics should be $3,200,000, the amount needed 

organize, equip, and maintain the eight aero squadrons, To this there 
should be added at least $2,000,000 to provide for the acquisition and 
operation of dirigibles, observation balloons, and kites. 

(7) Other countries having painea such a lead tbat the United States 
Army now ranks about twenty-third in aeronautics—bebind all the Euro- 
pean powers and their colonles—the appropriation of $5,000,000 for aero- 
nautics would only enable this country to become eighth In rank—behind 

land, Germany, Frauce, Russia, Italy, Austria, and Turkey. There 
are a dozen European aviators who have each brought down between 
10 and 20 aeroplanes in air duels. The United States Army has not to- 
day as many aeroplanes in commission as have been destroyed by one of 
these aviators; the Arm N bil! provides less aeroplanes 
than have been destroyed by three of these aviators. We submit, there- 
fore, that an appropriation for Army aeronautics of $5,000, is re- 
quired for national seue 

(8) The Chamberlain-Hay bill provides for the federalization of the 
militia. The Army appropriation bill does not provide for suppiying 
the militia with the equipment necessary. The National Guards of 4 
States are anxious to organize aviation detachments, and have pg — 
to the War Department for aeroplanes and CS which have 
denied to them the War Department replying each time that it has 
no funds available for this purpose. The Aero Club of America and 
its 30 affiliated aero clubs and other organizations cooperating with 
them have succeeded in supplying aeroplanes and training aviators to 
enable 35 States to take steps to organize aviation detachments, 

If we are to rely mainly on the National Guard for the defense of 
this country, the National Guard must not be denled the aeronautical 

ulpment which it rightly seeks, and which is absolutely necessary_ for 
milit ~ efficiency. ercas the Committee on Military Affairs has not 
seen 
24 aero sq 


3 for in the Chamberlain- 
train m en Coast Guardsmen, 

recruited from every State in the Union in proportion to the 
of each State. on of these men will eventually enlist in the 
Army and Navy; others will form the personnel of aviation detachments 
in the militia. e rest will form a reserve. This n has been unani- 
mously indorsed and should ve put into effect, which can be done at 
the cost of ny ee 

(10% Earl chener a few days Bor. stated that an aviator is worth 
an army corp: The army authorities all over the world agree that 
aeronautics afferds possibilities for quick development and immediate 
relief at only a fraction of the cost of develop other arms. The fore- 
going figures show that the United States could be supplied with an 
efficient system of aerial defense for less than the cost of one of the 
dreadna s provided for under the naval appropriation bill. 

7 event demonstrations have shown that American aeroplanes 
and American metors are equal to the best European products. In cer- 
tain types American aeroplanes are superior to anything manufactured 
in Europe. The announcement of the transcontinental aeroplane com- 
petition, whicn is to start en ember 2, and for which the Aero Club 
of America has offered a first prize of $20,000, has 1 out the fact 
that there are either constructed or under construction 11 types of aero- 

lanes, each equipped with two motors, with power ranging between 
80 horsepower and 320 horsepower. Europe possesses only two or 
three types of twin-motored aeroplanes. 

We submit that we express the public sentiment when we state that 
the people of this country are unanimous in demanding that adequate 

rovision be made to organize a substantial air service. Members of 
Porn Houses of Congress have admitted that this branch of our, de- 
fenses has been sorely negl The least that can be done now is to 
provide to compensate for past neglect. 
ully, yours, ALAN R. HAWLEY, 
Eaccutive Committee, Aero Club of America. 
UNITED STATES DEVELOPED THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL HYDROAEROPLAND 
AND PLYING BOAT AND LEADS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF AEROPLANES, 


The United States gave the world the first successful hydro- 
aeroplane and flying boat—same as it had given to the world 
the first successful fying machine. American aeroplane manu- 


facturers lead in the construction of flying boats and the coun- 
tries of the world come here for these machines. Notwithstand- 
ing that, we find from the statements made before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs that our Navy has only 16 aeroplanes in 
commission and the very small training dirigible which has not 
yet been put in commission, 


Lacking funds and personnel, the Navy has been confined to 
conducting experimentations, so it has not yet a naval aero- 
nautical organization. 

As our Navy is our first line of defense, I submit that adequate 
provision should be made for the development of this important 
art. 

Capt. Mark L. Bristol, the head of the Navy Aeronautical 
Service, told the House Naval Committee some time ago that an 
appropriation of $13,600,000 for aircraft, which would provide 
the Navy with 82 aeroplanes, 5 dirigibles, 41 kite balloons, and 
2 aircraft ships, was required. 

Considering that we have not any aeronautical equipment and 
that there are 13 naval districts which ought to be provided with 
aeronautical equipment for the defense of our shores, I believe 
that we could not make a better investment this year than by 
allowing the sum estimated for by the head of the Navy Aero- 
nautic Service. 

I see by the statements issued by the Navy Department that 
the reason Capt. Bristol's estimates were cut down was that at 
the time the estimates were made the American aeronautic in- 
dustry was not in a position to supply the equipment necessary. 
Therefore the estimate was cut down. But conditions have 


‘changed, and the aeronautic industry has greatly extended in 


the past year and is now in a position to supply all the equip- 
ment that Capt. Bristol included in his estimate of $13,600,000. 
The only delays in deliveries so far have been the delays caused 
by a change of requirements and specifications on the part of the 
Navy Department. This is fo be expected, and the Navy Depart- 
ment itself, with all its facilities, has had to spend a whole year 
in developing a hydroaeroplane of new design. Flying boats and 
hydroaeroplanes of standard types can be obtained in large num- 
ber on reasonable notice. 

Kite balloons ean also be made in this country on reasonable 
notice. A dirigible requires longer and will undoubtedly in- 
volve extensive experimentations. But we need these valuable 
craft. Therefore, we should begin immediately to experiment to 
develop an efficient type. 

In an official communique from one of the allied countries, 
published in the New York Sun recently, it was stated that 
aeronautics had undergone a greater development in the past 
three months than naval things had undergone in 100 years. 

This being a fact, it is to be expected that the estimates for 
the Army and Navy which we are considering and which were 
drawn up many months ago should be insufficient and incon- 
sistent with present conditions 

So I would urge consideration of the subject. There are in 
Washington now Army and Navy officers who only recently ar- 
rived from Europe, where they were attached to the United 
States Embassies at Paris and Berlin. ‘The Army officer is Lieut. 
Col. George O. Squier—an officer who has a remarkable record, 
and who was partly responsible for the United States acquiring 
the first aeroplane for the United States Army, which gave our 
Army for three years the distinction of having an aeroplane 
when no other nation had one. The Navy officer is Lieut. V. D. 
Herbster, who was connected with the American Embassy in 
Berlin for two years and has just returned. 

NATIONAL GUARD SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH AEROPLANES. 

Whereas the wisdom of the majority of Members of the House 
of Representatives has decided that the National Guard of the 
States of the Union is to be relied upon to a great extent for our 
defenses and to be put under Federal control, so as to increase 
its efficiency, thereby it is to he taken for granted that provision 
is to be made to supply the guard with aeroplanes, 

In ihe past year the Aero Club of America and amliated aero 
clubs and organizations cooperating with the club have con- 
tributed several hundred thousand dollars to developing aviation 
corps in the National Guard, and, as a result, 40 States have 
already taken steps to organize aviation detachments. That is 
a convincing evidence of the National Guard’s desire to develop 
this important and valuable arm. Therefore, adequate provision 
should be made to supply the aeroplanes which the National 
Guard is requesting. The New York National Guard, having 
been presented five aeroplanes and the funds with which to main- 
tain the aviation detachment, is already training 25 men. They 
have many more applications, but the limited equipment avail- 
able does not permit training more men at this time. 

The experience of the National Guard of New York has shown 
that it will cost $100,000 to organize, equip, and maintain an 
aero detachment for the first year, bringing to $4,000.000 the 
total cost of organizing an aviation detachment in each of the 
40 States which are ready to organize aviation detachments. 

It appears from the estimates of what it would cost to organ- 
ize a substantial air service in the Army, Navy, and militia that 
it would not amount to as much as the cost to build one of the 
battle cruisers provided for in the naval appropriation. Aero- 
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nauties is, in fact, the least expensive arm of the service. It 
also has the advantage that it can be organized faster than any 
other arm of the service, therefore we can not make a mistake if 
we provide for the development of this arm. 


NEW YORK WORLD PROPOSES RESERVE OF 2,000 AVIATORS. 


Every Member of the House of Representatives recently re- 
ceived a copy of a special edition of the New York World which 
was carried from New York to Washington by aeroplane, the 
president of the Aero Club of America acting as “ Hon. Courier.” 

Here is the World's proposal : 


Congress provided in 1914 that 60 officers should constitute the 
Aviation Corps of the United States Army. But when these aviators 
were needed this year in the Mexican „ scout and patrol 
suty the Army could furnish only one-fourth t number of trained 

men. 
"the Navy is no better prepared than the Army for aerial offense and 
defense. 

A reserve of 2,000 aviators for national defense, available also for 
the peaceful uses to which aeroplanes are fast being devoted—for 
Coast Guard, Life-Saving Service, and mail carrying—could be trained 
for one-tenth the cost of one dreadnanght. Ten Army and 10 Navy 
flying stations could be equipped with machines and instructors to 
train 2,000 aviators this summer at a cost of $2,000,000. Military and 
naval authorities believe that such a reserve corps is needed, not for 
militarism, but for reasonable preparedness. 


MUST RELY ON VOLUNTEERS, 


England and France have each more than 3,000 aviators in active 
service. The United States has scarcely more than 100 trained pilots, 
military and civilian. 

here, then, is the flying reserve coming from? 

The Army can not furnish them; the Navy can not furnish them. 
Where shall it be recruited? Who shall train them? 

In proposing the National Aerial Derby as an incentive to prepared- 
ness, the publisher of The World wrote to the Aero Club of America in 
part, as follows: 

„This country is not a military country. Its instincts will always 
be to restrict standing military establishments and to rely on trained 
citizen reserves. This will apply to all branches of the Army, includ- 
ing Aviation Corps. There is thus little prospect of getting from the 
Army the number of officers and men required to form an adequate 
air service, 

“If, as is the fact, we must have available for our aerial defense 
in the next five years aviators not In hundreds but in thousands, we 
shall have to depend upon volunteer reserves.” 

The State militia organizations stand ready to furnish these men for 
training just so soon as the Federal Government will provide machines, 
instructors, and training-camp facilities. 


RESPONSE PNTHUSIASTIC, 


The World has canvassed the sentiment of the States, through their 
respective governors or adjutant generals. It has never received a 
response on any question of national interest more enthusiastic or more 

arly unanimous. 
neGovernors or adjutant generals of 20 States assured the World 
within 24 hours by telegraph that they can furnish their proportion 
of the 2,000 men for aviation training camps. 

Already more than 30 militia o izations in as many States are 
receiving financial assistance through public-spirited citizens who have 
contributed to the nationa! aeroplane fund of the Aero Club of America. 
More than 50 militiamen are being trained as pilots at the areo club's 
expense. Citizens in this way are doing what the Government has 
neglected to do, because Members of Congress have failed to see that 
the sentiment of the country, from coast to coast, demands a reason- 
able sentiment of aerial preparedness. 

To discover accurately what is the sentiment of the States, the 
World sent the following message to each governor, or, in the gov- 
ernor’s absence, to the head of the State's military organization : 

“Military and naval authorities believe the Un'ted States should 
have a reserve of 2, trained aviators for national defense. ‘These 
men could be trained this summer for $2,000,000, including cost of 
machines and equipment, This is one-tenth the cost of one dreadnaught. 

“Would your State undertake to furnish its quota of avis“ tan 
recruits to e trained at no expense to your State? Prompt, concerted 
action should add to the Army and Navy reorganization bills provi- 
sion for Federal training camps for this purpose.” 

WHAT THE GOVERNORS SAY, 


The replies, transmitted direct to the editor or through World cor- 
respondents in the State capitals, follow: _ 

‘harles S. Whitman, governor of New York: Many members of the 
National Guard of New Yotk would undoubtedly volunteer as aviation 
recruits this summer, I am heartily in favor of any measure that will 
provide for training camps for this purpose.” 

Frank B. Willis, governor of Ohio: “ Ohio is for the big Aviation 
Corps proposition and will fill its quota in six hours. I am enthusiastic 
on this matter.” 

E. F. Dunne, governor of Illinois: “Should Congress provide for 
the formation of aero corps in the State militias and the President 
call upon this State for its quota, the State will promptly respond with 
willing volunteers.” 

Ernest L. Lister, governor of Washington: The State of Washington 
will be glad to furnish its quota of aviation recruits if provision for 
training is made.” 

Marcus H. Holcomb, governor of Connecticut : Connecticut has many 
men interested in aviation and would furnish its full quota, as large 
a percentage as any State. I tayor preparedness in all branches, and, 
judging by experience on the other side, I believe the New York World 
is rendering a . service in advocating Federal training camps 
for more men like Capt. Ralph Taylor, of the Connecticut Coast 
Artillery, who was in the record-making aeroplane last Saturday.” 

Richard I. Manning, governor of South Carolina: “I approve plan 
for trained aviators for natiofial defense. I belleye South Carolina 
would furnish its 1 

Emanuel L. Philipp, governor of Wisconsin: “I am in favor of the 
purchase by the Federal Government of a sufficient number of flying 
machines and equipment for the adequate defense of the United States, 
Wisconsin wouid willingly undertake to furnish its quota of aviation 
recruits if called on to do so.“ 


Samuel V. Stewart, governor of Montana, said there was no doubt 
Montana would furnish its quota of aviation recruits to be trained at no 
expense to the State, if there was a call for such recruits. 

George D. Hays, governor of Arkansas, said he was satisfied Arkansas 
can be relied upon to do its share in furnishing its quota of aviation 
recruits along lines suggested in the World's telegram. 

F. M. Canton, adjutant general of Oklahoma: Oklahoma, I am sure 
will furnish her full quota of men to be trained as aviators for national 
defense if called upon, if there is no expense to the State.” 

oses Alexander, governor of Idaho: “Idaho guarantees to furnish 
its quota of aviator recruits, and more, if necessary. Idaho stands with 
the President and Congress for sane preparedness.” 

James F. Fielder, vernor of New Jersey: Under the National 
Guard act we could, I believe, under the call of Congress, recruit for an 
Aviation Corps, and I have no doubt that a call for volunteers would 
secure the necessary quota for this tt peor 

Woodbridge N. Ferris, governor o chigan: “I do not see any need 
of training 2,000 aviators. I do not question the value of aviators in 
time of war and would expect a reasonable number of aviators would 
be trained. This effort to make extensive preparations in aviation is 
not in keeping with our moderate preparedness. I would not stand in 
the way of Michigan doing its share, however.” 

Henry D. Hatfield, governor of West Virginia: “ West Virginia is 
ready to supply its quota of aviation recruits at any time. Adjt. John 
C. Bond states that he is besieged daily by militiamen who desire to join 
the Aviation Corps.” 

M. G. Brumbaugh, governor of Pennsylvania: “I believe that in the 
event of aviation training as you suggest, Pennsylvania will have volun- 
teers far outnumbering its quota.” 

Samuel M. Ralston, governor of Indiana: The United States should 
have a reserve force of trained aviators adequate to its needs. Con- 

ss should provide for a reserve sorpa of 2,000 aviators, Indiana un- 
oubtedly would do its share toward urnishing recruits.” 

Samuel McCall, governor of Massachusetts: * Judging from replies to 
a previous similar offer, I have no doubt enough men from this Common- 
wealth would volunteer to fill Massachusetts’s proportionate part of the 
2,000 aviation recruits whom you propose to train.” 

Tom C. Ryle, governor of Tennessee: Tennessee would furnish her 
quota of recruits for a national defense corps of 2,000 aviators, and I 
think Federal training camps for instructing recruits could properly be 
provided for in the Army and Navy reorganization bill.” 

Adjt. Gen. Foster, of Florida: “Have no doubt but Florida can and 
will furnish its quota of men for training. Active cooperation of this 
office may be depended upon,” 

H. C. Stuart, governor of Virginia: “I have no doubt that Virginia 
en furnish her quota of men for training in aviation for national 

efense. 

George A. Carlson, governor of Colorado: “ Colorado will be glad to 
furnish its quota of the 2,000 aviators.” 

John H Morehead, governor of Nebraska: It a law should be passed 
8 for trained aviators for the national defense, I have no doubt 

ebraska will furnish its allotted quota.” 

Guy A. Logan adjutant general of Iowa: “I have 15 or 20 letters 
here now from young men who wish to become aviators and who want 
an aviation corps organized under the Iowa National Guard. If the 
Government would furnish the machines, we could get the men to man 


them.” 
James Whitcomb, governor of Oregon: “This State is interested in 
aviation. It has two in the aeronautic corps of the Naval Militia; also 


two licensed pilots.” 

„ J. A. A. Burnquist, governor ot Minnesota: Minnesota will be pre- 
pare 8 its quota of men for training in aviation up to at 
eas 


Frank M. Byrne, governor of South Dakota, takes the position that 
South Dakota would do its part toward furnishing the necessary quota 
S Aoi training an aeroplane reserve for Army use, and indorses the 

ea. 

George W. P. Hunt, governor of Arizona: “I heartily approve the 
pee for establishing a reserve of 2,000 trained aviators and conducting 
‘ederal training camps for this purpose. Arizona would undoubtedly 
undertake to furnish aviation recruits in proportion to population.” 

Charles R. Miller, governor of Delaware: “ Officially and individually 
1 am im favor of a maximum military. naval, aerial, industrial, and 
economica: preparedness sufficiently strong to command the respect of 
the other nations of the world; to maintain our national honor and 
protect the commercial interests of our citizens throughout the world.” 

Elliott W. Major, governor of Missouri: “I don’t know how many 
would volunteer from Missouri. I have not studied these questions, but 
have left them to be handled by the Federal Government.” 

William Spry, vernor of Utah: “Utah can be relied upon to 
farnish its quota of men and 3 else the Government may desire.” 

Loc ig, governor of North Carolina: The State could not under- 
take to furnish men for aviation recruits. but I have no doubt that a 
sufficient numoer of men would volunteer,” 


Nayal Appropriation Bill Amendment for Government 
Manufacture of Armor Plate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY J. STEELE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the primary 
purpose in the use of armor Is to secure the safety of ships of 
war. All the armor heretofore used upon our ships of war 
has been manufactured at the plants of three private manu- 
facturers, but it is now proposed to erect a Government plant 
and to manufacture all the armor required at the Government 
plant to be erected. 
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Armor is not a commercial product, and the only customer 
for it is the Government. We have had much discussion as 
to the experience of the Government with the private manufac- 
turers, but very little information on the practical side of the 
manufacture of armor. It is my purpose to give some practical 
information on this subject. 

Armor of some kind for ships of war has been in use for more 
than a century and a quarter. It would be too lengthy a story 
to detail here the history of its manufacture, but those interested 
in the subject will find a full account of its early development 
by Lieut. Very in volume 9, No. 3, 1883, United States Naval 
Institute. It will suffice for this occasion to say that the metallic 
plating of ships of war did not become a matter of great im- 
portance until after the introduction of shell fire, and the in- 
creased power of guns made the protection of thick wooden 
sides wholly inadequate. In consequence of this, the demand 
for armor plate became more imperative as time went on, 
owing to the greater use of machinery and apparatus, which 
needed protection even against comparatively small guns. In 
recent years its use has been further stimulated by the increased 
speed of fire of guns of all sizes. 

About the close of the last century three kinds of armor 
seemed to produce noteworthy results: The Harvey process in 
England, the Krupp process tn Germany, and the Schneider 
process in France. Concerning these various kinds Capt. Van 
Duzen, United States Navy, in a recent article, said: 


Of these three kinds the product of Krupp is generally regarded as 
the best. Krupp armor differs from that previously made, not only in 
the process of manufacture but In its chemical constitution. Its exact 
character is a jealously guarded trade secret, which has been sold at a 
high price to nearly all the great armor manufacturers of the world; 
but that it contains a small amount of chromium as 1 as carbon is 
now generally understood. Previous attempts to produce chrome steel 
armor had not been successful, though the trials had been numerous 
and persistent. Nearly all the armor now anes to ships, except very 
thin plates, is made by some modification of the Krupp process. 


Again, he said: 


The object of saving a hard face to armor is to break up projectiles 
by shock or so to strain or deform them as to reduce their penetration. 
It is particularly effective on oblique impact. To combine hardness with 
toughness was the aim of armor makers for a quarter of a century, 
and success was not obtained until the advent of nickel steel. The use 
of chromium, tungsten, and other substances has further improved these 
qualities. Had not the improvement of projectiles and guns kept pace 
with the aang eo! of armor, ships could not now be made in r- 
able; but both ve improved so that the relation of guns and armor 
is now less favorable to the latter than at almost any time in its his- 
tory. Nevertheless, armor Is absolutely indispensable to the protection 
of ships and their crews against all classes of gunfire. 


At the recent hearings before the Senate committee Admiral 
Strauss, when questioned as to the practical difficulties in carry- 
ing out the plan for the construction of a Government plant, 
said: 


Senator Swanson. Admiral, do you know of any secret process of 
manufacture r by the armor-plate manufacturers that the Gov- 
ernment could not use and make as efficient armor as is made now by 
these conceras engaged in the business? 

Admiral Srracss. I do not believe there are any secret processes about 
the manufacture of mee Peco One of the big factors in the matter 
is the general and spec knowledge of steel making and —— 
large 1 That special knowledge must be joie by af empiri 
S por lieve the most minute description of it would enable anybody 

o make armor. 

Senator Pace. How would you expect to obtain that expert knowl- 

ey 

A amiral STRAUSS. I fancy there would be a reasonable amount of 
failure at first. We — get some experts, but undoubtedly, in the 
course of time, we would be able to m*unfacture armor on our own 
resources, 


We have, therefore, two expert opinions—one stating that the 
manufacture of armor is “a jealously guarded trade secret,” 
while the other states that he does not believe “there are any 
secret processes about the manufacture of armor plate.” Expe- 
rience will no doubt reveal which of these two opinions is correct, 

In the report of the Bureau of Ordnance or. cost of Govern- 
ment armor factory, submitted on June 28, 1913, it was stated 
as follows: 


The excellence of armor is determined mainly by two processes In 
the manufacture: 

First. The procuction of the steel. 

Second. The heat treatment of the ingot. 

Both of these processes require a high degree of metallurgical 
knowledge, which must be paid for at a high rate. Unless competent 
metallurgists, open-hearth superintendents, carbonizing superintenden 
and inspectors of heats are cmployed the quality of armor produced wil 
necessarily be below the standard of that produced by private partics 
by whom bigh salaries are paid. The bureau is by no means desirous 
of paying more for armor, whether made by private parties or by the 
Government, than the lowest price at which the best armor can be 
progon but :t is strongly of the opinion that the primary and most 

portant consideration is quality, and that cost is en y secondary, 


In the report of the Niles Board, submitted to Congress in 
1906 by the Secretary of the Navy, it was stated: 


The chief and all-important exponent of the quality of armor is its 
ballistic resistance against actual attack by gun fire, and the increasing 
demands upon manufacturers in this regard have been an incentive 
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to them and to others to experiment with new methods of manufacture. 
With every increase in ballistic resistance demanded has come to the 
manufacturer a certain increase in the cost of production. The value 
of materia] has increased and the difficulties of manufacture multiplied, 
while the rate and certainty of production bas markedly lessened. 


In no branch of steel making is greater nicety of manipulation 
and treatment required than in the production of armor plate, 
To the minds of many people it is difficult to understand the 
great difference between the cost per ton of steel rails and the 
cost per ton of armor plate. A writer of experience in the 
manufacture of armor has recently said on this subject: 


It is not difficult to calculate roughly that on account of the costly 
alloys empioyed steel lying melted in the open-hearth furnaces repre- 
sents per ton of finished armor plate a raw-material value of not far 
from $150. In this connection it must be borne in mind that the Gov- 
ernment that each finished plate shall represent not over 50 
p cent of the weight of the ingot. This means that a minimum of 

per cent of steel produced by the furnace returns to it as remelted 
epi The 8 in this discarded steel are to a large extent wasted, 
as y are nearly all slagged off during remelting. Armor-plate Ingots 
are cast in carefully prepared sand molds similar to those used in steel 
foundries. At a iow estimate, based on even the cheapest steel casting 
work, this molding must add to the cost of the steel per ton $40. This 
makes armor plate worth $190 per ton before it has gone to the armor- 
plate department at all. 


The process of manipulation and treatment referred to in the 
Niles report was well explained by Mr. W. P. Barba, vice presi- 
dent of the Midvale Steel Co., in his testimony before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, page 8044: 


Mr. Barsa. If perchance some member of the committee has not 
fully visualized what armor is and something of its process, I should 
like to try in five minutes to give some idea of what armor really Is. 

In the first place, it is necessary to get command of facilities which 
will melt, propery treat, and bring together approximately 400,000 
pounds of fluid steel of the highest quality le to manufacture. It 
requires that amount of steel to pour an ingot for a port plate for a 
three-gun turret, which is the heaviest plate which the department has 
as 17 required the American armor makers to produce. is plate is 
cast by bringing together the metal from three ton furnaces, follow- 
ing it with a fourth a little later in the game, and the mold equipment 
alone necessary to contain this metal and to form the ingot, which is 
the primary operation, is worth upward of $20,000 ore you can 
put the metal in it and produce even one ys 

The life of this mold averages about 30 ingots. There is at once an 
overhead charge in erg the 3 of at least $700 per Ingot. It has 
been experienced t this whole apparatus has gone to pieces on the 
first ingot and the whole charge of $20,000 been applied against one 
ingot which it made. That is one hazard of the business. This enor- 
mous ingot, weighing 200 tons, is carried on a cial car, which has a 
200-ton capacity, into the next shop where there is, in Midvale, a 
10,000-ton press. T press probably would not go into this room, 
The shop in which the press is contained has two presses only and the 
necessary furnaces. The shop is 626 feet long, which is only 120 feet 
less than the length of the entire Capito: Building. The shop is wider 
than the Capito] and its stack is as high as the dome of the Capitol. 
If you ponens can conceive of a shop as big as the Capitol Building, 
a building solely for the purpose of housing two tools, you will get some 
idea of the massiveness of the machinery necessary to do this work. 
This machinery can not be naerame in the market. The Midvale Co. 
manufactured its own machinery in its own shops. The building. of 
course, can be erected by ordinary business contractors, but the press 
must be manufactured on the spot. It can not be pure’ and trans- 
233 without great difficulty. The Bethlehem Co. built its own press. 

t also built the press for the Carnegie Steel Co. The design had to be 

rtation of the parts. The press 

t, as if it had been manufac- 

A to cut the parts up in such small 
ty were affected. 


at ‘Caracas = — hg i — 
a e is not as my 
tured on the ground, because the 2 
pieces that their usefulness and in 
After the armor ingot is forged into a great plate, say 18 inches 
thick, although that is not the final stage of forging. it will then be 20 
feet long, 12 feet wide, and a little over a foot thick; it is taken into 
a still further shop and two of them are put together, with a 6-inch layer 
of carbonaceous material in between, making exactly the form of a 
sandwich. This carbonaceous material is a mixture of bone biack, 
charcoal, and other rather secret in; ients. This sandwich of two 
plates, barn pie then . 
as this portion of the room, feet long, 24 
za about as big as this 
a 


days, depend upon the nature of the operation n ž is 
tem ture must maintained day and night, week day and Sun, iay. 
for hinner plates, 


days for the thickest 1 and 18 days for the 
The temperature is controlled by electrical instruments which are 
standardized monthly against the standard instrument in the Bureau of 
Standards here at Washington. We keep a man going back and forth 
to test our master instrument against the standard instrument here in 
Washington. The temperature is required to be maintained within a 
very small number of revenge of the temperature required. 
ter this long o on and after that operation is completed, the 
armor fs brought out and then goes through a long series of processes of 
heating, cooling, quenching in water spray, and dipping in oil tanks— 
the tanks must as large as this room—filled with cottonseed oil, for 
which we are obliged to pay about 60 cents a gallon, and altogether that 
series of epeta nene requires the armor to be elevated and lowered, 
handled and manipulated, if everything goes right and no retreatments 
oe Paper a totai of 46 times before we can present it for the bal- 
Mr. Ottver. What fs the weight? 
Mr. Barsa. About 120 tons. If T- have succeeded in telling you 
something of what this process means you may get a faint idea per- 
haps of the magnitude of the machinery required to do this work. 
After that is done—and I bave not by any means told you the intricate 
and delicate portions of the treatment; there are but two or three 
men in our employ who know them all 3 nobody knows all 
processes through which the material is put, for the purpose of our 
own protection, we having developed the process—then we come to selec- 
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tion by the local inspector of what, in his judgment, is the poorest 
n 


plate the group. Of the belt plates, the heavy plates, there are 
perhaps 10 piat in a group or there is the composite group, carrying 
thiek and thin plates, which there have as many as 24 in a 
group. The weight is approximately 600 tons of ‘armor per group. 

Out of the group one plate is selected at first, the inspector, as I say, 
endeavoring from the information which has been regularly furnished 
him throughout the whole process to select that plate, which, in his 
judgment, is most likely to fail when attacked 7 e projectile. That 
plate is then backed with oak, exactly as it is talled on shipboard, 
and sent down to Indianhead and there placed on the butts in front 
of the puns which are to put the real, defini and final test on this 
piece of work. The 13-inch plate is tested th two capped 12-inch 
projectiles and one capped 14-inch projectile, it belng the desire of the 
department to develop the resisting qualities of the plates being manu- 

tured. The requirement is that none of those projecties shall pene- 
late, and, further, that the plate under this attack must not 
crack. If you make a plate so soft t it will not crack it is key 
to be so soft that the shell will penetrate the plate, thus failing throug 

rforation. Another consideration is the number of failing plates. 

he best result that the Midvale Co. has ever experienced is in the 
contract we have just completed for the armor for the Idaho, which 
comprises 13 grou and required 16 plates to test. and we had 3 
falling plates and 13 successes. That is the best proportion of success 
that we have ever N and represents, therefore, the best years f 
armor manufacture that we have ever joyed ; due, first, to that rea- 
son; and, second, to the fact that for the first time we had sufficient 
armor to keep our plant going the entire year. 

This statement shows that the manufacture of armor requires 
great nicety of manipulation and treatment, and a continu- 
ous operation, day and night and Sunday, for 27 days for the 
thickest plates, and 18 days for the thinnest plates. There can 
be no cessation in the operation for the temperature must be 
continuously maintained. 

In the Senate hearings, the following colloquy took place 
during the testimony of Mr. Barba: 

Mr. BARBA. The operation requires an absolute continuous perform- 
ance 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

The CHAmMAN. You mean the heat has to be maintained? 

. BARBA. Yes, sir. I instanced a week ago in my testimony one 
o tion which is common to every armor plant, which requires from 
18 to 25 days’ continuous operation at a temperature of 2,000° F., 
without cessation. You can not do that on an cight-hour basis. 

The CuammMax. That is one of the special parts of the manufac- 
ture, however? 

. BARBA. You can do that in the case of machinery where the tools 
Dar stana idle. 

e CHAIRMAN. My judgment would be that it would be possible for 
the Government armor factory to run on those processes which are not 


necessarily continuous in such a way as not to make it necessary, and 
= could get the same results, and you could expand and run 24 
ours a day in an emergency. 


Mr. BARBA. But, Senator TILLMAN, where does your cost go under 
such an operation as that? When you are working 8 hours a da 
and the p t is idle 16 hours a day, everything stops more than 1 
hours a day. It takes longer than § hours a day to pick up and get 
going. You need a little manufacturing rs mig nce 
you the truth of these statements I am making to you. 

The process above described relates exclusively to the treat- 
ment of the steel ingot in the armor factory. The production of 
the steel, however, is the first essential in the process of manu- 
facture and requires a high degree of metallurgical knowledge. 

In the case of the private manufacturer the armor factory is 
only a department of a large plant where the ores are brought 
from privately owned mines and manufactured into ingots. 

It is not contemplated to manufacture steel in the Government 
armor plant, and, therefore, this first essential in the manufacture 
of armor will have to be purchased by the Government. Whereit 
will be purchased will probably depend upon the location of 
the armor plant. If, as contemplated in the Senate amendment 
and discussion of this subject, it should be located at some point 
West or South, it would be natural to purchase the steel from 
the nearest available steel-manufacturing point. If it were to be 
located in the Middle West, the nearest point would probably 
be the United States Steel Corporation, and if it should be 
located in the South the nearest point would probably be the 
Birmingham, Ala., region. In either case the steel would have 
to be transported from the point of manufacture to the armor- 
plate plant. Of course this would be an additional item of 
€ 


tor, to show 


xpense. 

After the manufacture of the armor it would have to be sub- 
jected to the Government tests on the proving ground. This 
now takes place at Indianhead. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
also a private proving ground of its own. In the report of the 
Rureau of Ordnance it said on this subject: 

If the site chosen for a Government factory were far removed from 
the present proving ground, considerations of economy might suggest 
Mga ideas of a proving ground for armor tests adjoining the armor 

The result would be that the armor would either have to be 
transported to the present proving ground or a new proving 
ground constructed adjoining the new armor plant. In either 
event considerable expense would be entailed. 

Another consideration would be the transportation of the 
armor after it was finished and accepted by the Government to 
the shipyard where the armor plate would be placed upon the 
ship. These shipyards are all located along either the Atlantic 


or Pacific coast. If, for instance, the armor factory should be 
located in the Middle West, it would still be necessary, after 
the manufacture of the armor, to transport it to some point 
along the Atlantic coast to answer its intended use. This dis- 
tance would be considerably greater than is now necessary, and 
would, therefore, add much to the cost of transportation. Hence 
it is apparent that it is vastly more economical to have the armor 
manufactured near the shipbuilding plants. 

It is also apparent that the private manufacturers have the 
additional advantage of owning their raw materials and manu- 
facturing the steel in the same plant where the armor is manu- 
factured. With the private manufacturers an armor plant is 
merely an adjunct to a great steel plant, and, as already stated, 
it is easy to use up all the scrap and refuse in other ways. 
This would be impossible in n Government-owned plant, solely 
devoted to the manufacture of armor. In a private plant the 
workmen could also be readily shifted from the armor factory to 
the other departments, and the same thing would be true of the 
question of power and the operation of the plant. This would 
be very important where the plant could not be operated on full 
time. Without the ability to shift their employees to other 
departments, it would be impossible for the Government to keep 
its force of workmen together on one-third or even one-half time. 

Down to this time it has been the uniform opinion of those in 
authority who have studied the subject that it was to the best 
interest of the Government to purchase its armor. In 1896 
Secretary of the Navy Herbert, in his report to Congress, said: 

At the last session of Congress I gave, in response to an inquiry from 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the United States Senate, 
the opinion that the Government ought to purchase its armor rather 
than manufacture it. The reasons set forth that communication are 
still believed to be sound. 

In 1900 Admiral O'Neill presented an exhaustive report on it, 
2 on page 6 of his testimony, given on February 16, 1900, he 
said: 

I do not think it is expedient for the Government to undertake the 
manufacture of armor for several reasons, which I will state. 

This is followed by several pages, setting forth the reasons 
for his opinion. In 1906 came the so-called Niles report. In 
December of that year Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte asked 
Congress, as a protection in dealing with armor-plate manufac- 
turers, the privilege of erecting an armor-plate plant, if the 
Government thought it necessary. Congress gave him that 
privilege, and with this power in his hands, he became satisfied 
that it was not wise to erect such a plant. 

In the report of the Bureau of Ordnance for 1913 it is stated: 

In this connection the department is reminded of the experience of 
the French Government with its putes pene factory, the facts concern- 
ing which are already in the department’s possession. It is to be noted 
that at present, some 13 years after the project was approved by the 
French rliament, the plant has made no savings that compare with 
the OREN savings and is still unable to turn out any kind of armor 
except t plates. 

In the light of the admission of Admiral Strauss that “ there 
would be a reasonable amount of failure at first,” and of the 
failure of the French Government after 13 years of experience, 
can anything else than failure be expected of the Government 
plant authorized by this bill? 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. plant, by reason of its size and the 
excellence of its product, has been well termed in the steel in- 
dustry the “ Krupp of America.” After the recent naval engage- 
ment in the North Sea Emperor William sent the head of the 
Krupp works the following telegram from Wilhelmshaven: 

After receiving oral reports on the North Sea battle, I desire to tell 
you how greatly we are indebted for success to our splendid artillery 
and armor plate, and especially to the destructive power of our ammu- 
nition. Thus the battle day was also a day of honor for the Krupps. 

How different is the policy proposed for this Government! 
Instead of acknowledging an indebtedness to the private manu- 
facturers for their enterprise, a deliberate policy of destruction 
is proposed. It is a policy contrary to that of all the great 
powers of Europe. 

In an emergency it is quite easy to raise volunteers and to 
drill and train them, but turning out munitions of war can not 
be done so quickly. Modern warfare calls for every particle of 
manufacturing efficiency that a country possesses. England has 
just paid a frightful price for failing to encourage the produc- 
tion of war material by private manufacturers. One of the 
ablest of English newspaper correspondents, Mr. Sidney Brooks, 
in a letter to the New York Times in March last, discussed this 
very bill for the erection of a Government armor-plate plant. 
He gave the result o7 his observations as follows: 

If this war has taught Great Britain anything it is that Govern: 
ment arsenals are 8 to provide for national defense, and 
that the country with the largest number of individual plants engaged 
in turning out the paraphernalia of war js the country best fitted to an 
emergency. Restrict the production of war material by private manti- 
facturers and you will one day pay a frightful price for it, not merely 
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roduction 
of war material by private manufacturers, and no matter what profits 
io may out of 1 Industry, the Nation will find it a chea 1 5 
men 

enterprise, the ac wen liberality with which they have been planned 
and conducted. I should 


Republican Party Platform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 9, 1916. 


Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the Republican 
Party platform. 

The Republican Party platform is as follows: 


REPUBLICAN Party PLATFORM ADOPTED AT CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 8, 1916. 


“In 1861 the Republican Party stood for the Union. As it 
stood for the union of States, it now stands for a united 
people, true to American ideals, loyal to American traditions, 
knowing no allegiance except to the Constitution, to the Gov- 
ernment, and to the flag of the United States. We believe in 
American policies at home and abroad. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS. 


“We declare that we believe in and will enforce the protec- 
tion of every American citizen in all the rights secured to him 
by the Constitution, treaties, and the law of nations, at home and 
abroad, by land and sea. These rights, which in violation of the 
specific promise of their party made at Baltimore in 1912, the 
Democratic President, and the Democratic Congress have failed 
to defend, we will unflinchingly maintain. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

“We desire peace, the peace of justice and right, and believe 
in maintaining a straight and honest neutrality between the 
belligerents in the great war in Europe. We must perform all 
our duties and insist upon all our rights as neutrals without 
fear and without favor. We believe that peace and neutrality 
as well as the dignity and influence of the United States can 
not be preserved by shifty expedients, by phrase making, by 
performances in language, or by attitudes ever changing in an 
effort to secure groups of voters. The present administration 
has destroyed our influence abroad and humiliated us in our own 
eyes. The Republican Party believes that a firm, consistent. 
and courageous foreign policy, always maintained by Republican 
Presidents in accordance with American traditions, is the best, 
as it is the only true way, to preserve our peace and restore us 
to our rightful place among the nations. We believe in the 
pacific settlement of international disputes and favor the estab- 
lishment of a world court for that purpose. 

MEXICO. 

„We deeply sympathize with the 15,000,000 people of Mexico, 
who for three years have seen their country devastated, their 
homes destroyed, their fellow citizens murdered, and their 
women outraged by armed bands of desperadoes led by self- 
seeking, conscienceless agitators, who when temporarily success- 
ful in any locality have neither sought nor been able to restore 
order or establish and maintain peace. x 

“We express our horror and indignation at the outrages 
which haye been and are being perpetrated by these bandits 
upon American men and women, who were or are in Mexico by 
invitation of the laws and of the government of that country, 
and whose rights to security of person and property are guaran- 
teed by solemn treaty obligations. We denounce the indefensi- 
ble methods of interference employed by this administration in 
the internal affairs of Mexico, and refer with shame to its 
failure to discharge the duty of this country as next friend to 
Mexico, its duty to other powers, who have relied upon us as 
such friend, and its duty to our citizens in Mexico, in permitting 
the continuance of such conditions, first by failure to act 
promptly and firmly; and, second, by lending its influence to 
the continuation of such conditions through recognition of one 
of the factions responsible for these outrages. 

“We pledge our aid in restoring order and maintaining peace 
in Mexico. We promise to our citizens on and near our border, 
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and to those in Mexico, wherever they may be found, adequate 
and absolute protection in their lives, liberty, and property. 
MONROB DOCTRINE. 

“We reaffirm our approval of the Monroe doctrine, and declare 
its maintenance to be a policy of this country essential to its 
present and future peace and safety and to the achievement of 
its manifest destiny. 

LATIN AMERICA, 

“We favor the continuance of Republican policies, which will 
result in drawing more and more closely the commercial, finan- 
cial, and social relations between this country and the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

PHILIPPINES. 


“We renew our allegiance to the Philippine policy inau- 
gurated by McKinley, approved by Congress, and consistently 
carried out by Roosevelt and Taft. Even in this short time 
it has enormously improved the material and social conditions 
of the islands, given the Philippine people a constantly increas- 
ing participation in their government, and, if persisted in, will 
bring still greater benefits in the future. 

“We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to 
civilization and the Filipino people. To leave with our task half 
done would break our pledges, injure our prestige among nations, 
and imperil what has already been accomplished. 

“We condemn the Democratic administration for its attempt 
to abandon the Philippines, which was prevented only by the 
vigorous opposition of Republican Members of Congress, aided 
by a few patriotic Democrats. 

“We reiterate our unqualified approval of the action taken in 
December, 1911, by the President and Congress to secure with 
Russia, as with other countries, a treaty that will recognize the 
absolute right of expatriation and prevent all discrimination of 
whatever kind between American citizens, whether native born 
or alien and regardless of race, religion, or previous political 
allegiance, We renew the pledge to observe this principle and to 
maintain the right of asylum, which is neither to be surrendered 
nor restricted, and we unite in the cherished hope that the war 
which is now desolating the world may speedily end, with a 
complete and lasting restoration of brotherhood among the 
nations of the earth and the assurance of full equal rights, civil 
and religious, to all men in every land. 


PROTECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 


“Tn order to maintain our peace and make certain the secu- 
rity of our people within our own borders, the country must 
have not only adequate but thorough and complete national 
defense, ready for any emergency. We must have a sufficient 
and effective Regular Army and a provision for ample reserves, 
already drilled and disciplined, who can be called at once to the 
colors when the hour of danger comes. 

“We must have a Navy strong and so well proportioned and 
equipped, so thoroughly ready and prepared that no enemy can 
gain command of the sea and effect a landing in force on either 
our western or eastern coast. To secure these results we must 
have a coherent and continuous policy of national defense, 
which even in these perilous days the Democratic Party has 
utterly failed to develop, but which we promise to give to the 
country. 

TARIFF. 

“The Republican Party stands now, as always, in the fullest 
sense for the policy of tariff protection to American industries 
and American labor, and does not regard an antidumping pro- 
vision as an adequate substitute. Such protection should be 
reasonable in amount, but sufficient to protect adequately Ameri- 
can industry and American labor and be so adjusted as to 
prevent undue exactions by monopolies or trusts. It should, 
moreover, give special attention to securing the industrial in- 
dependence of the United States in the case of dyestuffs. 

“Through wise tariff and industrial legislation our indus- 
tries can be so organized that they will become not only a com- 
mercial bulwark but a powerful aid to national defense. 

“The Underwood Tariff Act is a complete failure in every 

t. Under its administration imports have enormously in- 
creased in spite of the fact that the intercourse with foreign 
countries has been largely cut off by reason of the war, while 
the revenues of which we stand in such dire need have been 
greatly reduced. Under the normal conditions which prevailed 
prior to the war it was clearly demonstrated that this act de- 
prived the American producer and the American wage earner 
of that protection which entitled them to meet their foreign 
competitiors, and but for the adventitious conditions created by 
the war, would long since have paralyzed all forms of American 
industry and deprived American labor of its just reward. 

It has not in the least reduced the cost of living, which has 
constantly advanced from the date of its enactment. The wel- 
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fare of our people demands its repeal and the substitution of a 
measure which in peace as well as in war will produce ample 
revenue and give reusonable protection to all forms of Ameri- 
can production in mine, forest, field, and factory. 

“ We favor the creation of a tariff commission with complete 
power to gather and compile information for the use of Con- 
gress in all matters relating to the tariff. 


BUSINESS. 


“The Republican Party has long believed in the rigid super- 
vision and strict regulation of the transportatior and great cor- 
porations of the country. It has put its creed into its deeds, 
and all really effective laws regulating the railroads and the 
great Industrial corporations are the work of Republican Con- 
gresses and Presidents. For this policy of regulation and super- 
vision the Democrats, in a stumbling and piecemeal way, are 
undertaking to involve the Government in business which should 
be left within the sphere of private enterprise and in direct 
competition with its own citizens; a policy which is sure to 
result in waste, great expense to the taxpayer, and in an infe- 
rior product. 

“The Republican Party firmly believes that all who violate 
the laws in regulation of business should be individually pun- 
ished. But prosecution is very different from persecution, and 
business success, no matter how honestly attained, is apparently 
regarded by the Democratic Party as in itself a crime. Such 
doctrines and beliefs choke enterprise and stifle prosperity. 
The Republican Party believes in encouraging business, and 
will seek to advance ail American interests. 

RURAL CREDITS. 


“ We favor an effective system of rural credits as opposed to 
the ineffective law proposed by the present Democratic admin- 
istration, 

a RURAL FREE DELIVERY, 

„We favor the extension of the Rural Free Delivery System 
and condemn the Democratic administration for curtailing and 
crippling it. 

MERCHANT MARINE. ; 

“In view of the policies adopted by all the maritime nations to 
encourage their shipping interests, and in order to enable us to 
compete with them for the ocean carrying trade, we favor the 
payment to ships engaged In the foreign trade of liberal com- 
pensation for services actually rendered in carrying the mails, 
and such further legislation as will build up an adequate 
American merchant marine and give us ships which may be 
requisitioned by the Government in time of national emergency. 

“We are utterly opposed to the Government ownership of 
vessels as proposed by the Democratic Party, because Govern- 
ment ownership, while effectively preventing the development 
of the American merchant marine by private capital, will be 
entirely unable to provide for the vast volume of American 
freights and will leave us more helpless than ever in the hard 
grip of foreign syndicates. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

“ Interstate and intrastate transportation have become so in- 
terwoven that the attempt to apply two and often several sets 
of laws to its regulation has produced conflicts of authority, em- 
barrassment in operation, and inconvenience and expense to the 
public. 

“The entire transportation system of the country has become 
essentially national. We, therefore, favor such action by legis- 
lation, or, if necessary, through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as will result in placing it under ex- 
clusive Federal control. 

ECONOMY AND A NATIONAL BUDGET. 

“The increasing cost of the National Government and the need 
for the greatest economy of its resources in order to meet the 
growing demands of the people for Government service call for 
the severest condemnstioh of the wasteful- appropriations of this 
Democratic administration, of its shameless raids on the Treas- 
ury, and of its opposition to and rejection of President Taft's 
oft-repeated proposals and earnest efforts to secure economy 
and efficiency through the establishment of a simple, business- 
like budget system, to which we pledge our support and which 
we hold to be necessary to effect any real reform in the ad- 
ministration of national finances, 

CONSERVATION, 

“We believe in a careful husbandry of all the natural re- 
sources of the Nation—a husbandry which means development 
without waste; use without abuse. 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM, 

“The civil-service law has always been sustained by the Re- 
publican Party, and we renew our repeated declaration that it 
shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended wher- 
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ever practicable. The Democratic Party has created since March 
4, 1913, 30,000 offices outside of the civil-service law at an an- 
nual cost of $44,000,000 to the taxpayers of the country. 

“We condemn the gross abuse and misuse of the law by the 
present Democratic administration and pledge ourselves to a re- 
organization of this service along lines of efficiency and economy. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 

“ Reaffirming the attitude long maintained by the Republican 
Party, we hold that officials appointed to administer the gov- 
ernment of any Territory should be bona fide residents of the 
Territory in which their duties are to be performed. 

LABOR LAWS. 

“We pledge the Republican Party to the faithful enforcement 
of all Federal laws passed for the protection of labor. We 
favor vocational education; the enactment and rigid enforce- 
mnt of a Federal child-labor law; the enactment of a generous 
and comprehensive workmen’s compensation law within the 
commerce power of Congress and an accident compensation law 
covering all Government employees. We favor the collection 
and collation, under the direction of the Department of Labor, 
of complete data relating to industrial hazards for the informa- 
tion of Congress, to the end that such legislation may be adopted 
as may be calculated to secure the safety, conservation, and 
protection of labor from the dangers incident to industry and 
transportation. 

SUFFRAGE, 

“The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith in government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, as a measure of justice 
to one-half the adult people of this country, favors the extension 
of the suffrage to women, but recognizes the right of each State 
to settle this question for itself. 

Such are our principles, such are our purposes and policies. 
We close as we began. The times are dangerous and the future 
is fraught with peril. The great issues of the day have been 
confused by words and phrases. The American spirit which 
made the country and saved the Union has been forgotten by 
those charged with the responsibility of power. We appeal to 
all Americans, whether naturalized or native born, to prove to 
the world that we are Americans in thought and in deed, with 
one loyalty, one hope, one aspiration. We call on all Americans 
to be true to the spirit of America, to the great traditions of 
their common country, and, above all things, to keep the faith.” 


The Merchant Marine and Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 10, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record by printing a speech made by me in February 
before the Economic Club of Boston. This speech was revised 
and corrected by me upon request of the secretary of the 
Economic Club for publication in their National Economic 
League Quarterly from notes taken at the time of its delivery. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HON. RUFUS HARDY TO BOSTON ECONOMIC CLUB, BOSTON, MASS. 


My fellow countrymen, it is with pleasure and with pride I 
use these words in this assembly. 

For the first time in my life, to-day I have set foot within the 
historic and great city of Boston, and I am 60 years old. I am 
proud of every incident in your history that marks your char- 
acter as a people, because those incidents all redound to the 
glory of our common country. I am as proud of the glories of 
Boston, or almost as proud, as I am of the memories of the 
heroic deeds of the men of the Alamo [applause], and that 
broad southern citizenship of the State I hail from greets with 
plessure kindred spirits from the East or North or West. 

But I am not here to-day to speak of those things. I am here 
to speak of things practical and of the present, and I confess 
that when I came I expected my views would meet a wall of 
prejudice and preconceived opinion, and I realize that a preju- 
diced opinion is one of the most difficult things to change in all 
the world. I ran across such a prejudice not long ago on the 
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silver question. I believed then and believe now that the silver- 
mine owner was as much interested in preventing the passage 
of the iaw for free and unlimited coinage of silver as the com- 
mercial world was, but you could not eyen tell him so. He 
would not hear you. And so I believe now that New England, 
the home of our shipping industry and the inspiration of our 
early triumphs in that field, is more interested in the adoption 
of the views I hold than any other section of our country. Still, 
I came, believing that the message I bring would fall on almost 
closed ears, for the reason that I understood it was your pre- 
conceived opinion that those views were contrary to your in- 
terests. I am therefore agreeably surprised and really proud 
to see that your chairman has almost put the stamp of his 
approval upon the views which I have entertained for the 10 
years I have been in Congress and which I desire to present to 
you to-night. 

Before I discuss the shipping bill now before Congress, which 
I have been fighting to pass for the last two years, I desire to 
give my views generally on what will build up an American 
merchant marine. I read with interest the proceedings of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in Washington a few days 
ago. Unfortunately from start to finish it was devoted to the 
advocacy of ship subsidy, Gentlemen, think of it, a ship sub- 
sidy urged at this time, when any man who owns a vessel in the 
shape of a ship, steam or sail, ean get such prices for his service 
that if the Government were to give him a subsidy it would be 
a shame to take the money. [Applause.] And yet this great 
body, this nationa! chamber of commerce, stood there and asked 
for a subsidy. You know, Mr. Chairman, and I know that the 
greatest absurdity to-day would be to go before Congress in 
behalf of the shipowners and say “ my clients, those I represent, 
are receiving now in freights from 100 to 1,000 per cent more 
than they ever did before, but I ask you earnestly to give them 
a subsidy in addition.’ You gentlemen are in this section of 
the Union that has devoted more of its energy to upbuilding the 
merchant marine than any other section, and I ask you what do 
you think of such a request? The great body of our people, 
who have not been directly interested in shipping, have contrib- 
uted millions to improving our harbors and canals and rivers, 
so that your ships and the ships of commerce generally may 
safely enter and traverse them. That is sometimes called a 
subsidy by those who seek to find countenance for their demand, 
but it is not a subsidy. It is a public improvement. It does not 
u into the pocket of any particular individual or corporation. 
A subsidy is not distributed in that way. The beneficiaries of a 
subsidy hang like hungry dogs around a table waiting for the 
crumbs to fall. 

I must tell you that I was glad to find your chairman able to 
state, and stating so fairly, the facts in regard to England's 
merchant marine. He tells you that England never has given a 
subsidy to her cargo ships. She has paid certain sums, but for 
every dollar she has ever given she has demanded full service 
in return. She has built, under the direction of her Admiralty, 
certain ships which might be easily turned into war yessels, and 
so constructed that they could not be very economically operated 
in commerce, but yet constructed with a view of avoiding the 
expense of keeping them idle in times of peace while having 
them ready for a time of war; and a few vessels, not amounting 
to 5 per cent of Britain's total tonnage, have received, not a sub- 
sidy, but what is in effect very fair and just compensation for 
carrying the mails and for other public service rendered and 
service contracted to be rendered in certain contingencies. But 
suppose it could be shown that England did subsidize some of her 
fast ships, how would that help the other and unsubsidized vessels 
of her vast marine? How would it help Mr. Smith operating 
his vessel if Mr. Jones operating a vessel in competition with 
him got a subsidy? Pardon me for discussing this question at 
some length. I do so because it has a fascination for the ship- 
vwners, and it is shrewdly pushed to the fore by the shipbuilding 
interests, which, under our present laws, have a monopoly of 
huilding ships for the American flag. Special favor and privi- 
Jege are always fascinating and the recipients of them are al- 
Ways overflowing with reasons to justify them. Our shipbuild- 
ers have always enjoyed a monopoly of our flag by prohibitory 
laws. This did not matter so long as they built as good or better 
ships for the money than any other builders, but when the time 
came, and it did come, that they demanded a price of 50 to 100 
per cent more than the foreign shipbuilder demanded for the 
same ship, then, in the language of James J, Hill, competition 
in our ships that is under our flag with foreign ships became 
impossible. Then the ship builders and owners of America 
began to look for some way to do business. They could do it in 
our coastwise trade, of course, because no other ships were 
allowed there, but on the high seas it was different. 
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If shipowners alone had been originally concerned, the way was 
casy. All we had to do was simply to let-the American buy hig 
ship here or elsewhere and so pay no more for it than did his 
foreign competitor. But our shipbuilder at that suggestion 
threw up his hands in holy horror. He declared he could not 
compete with the foreign builder, and that if you let American 
citizens buy ships where they please and put them under our 
flag and sail coastwise as well as overseas they—the shipbuild- 
ers—would be destroyed; and yet they realized that the ship 
which carried the commerce between nations must do so because 
it carried it cheapest, and that the cheapest ship made the 
cheapest transportation. The issue was clear-cut. It was, put 
our shipowner on equal terms with the foreign shipowner or give 
up all participation by our ships in the foreign trade and hold 
only to our coastwise trade, from which we could exclude the 
foreigner by law. Since the coastwise trade was about three- 
fourths—now nearly seven-eighths—of all our trade, the decision 
was quick and easy for our shipbuilders. They chose to hold 
the monopoly of building for our coastwise trade alone and let 
the foreign trade go to foreign flags; and American merchants 
and the American publie acquiesced. It was a blind and foolish 
policy, but urged with many plausible arguments. They said, 
“Let us enjoy our coastwise monopoly and by building many 
ships we will soon bring down our price to the level of the 
foreign price, but if you open up the ship market you will ut- 
terly destroy us, and then the foreign shipbuilder will double 
his price”; and besides, they said, “If war should come we 
would have no shipyards, and be at the mercy of our enemy.” 
Finally, they said shrewdly, If American capital wants to en- 
gage in foreign transportation, it can buy the foreign ship, put 
it under the foreign flag, and so do the business.” And this is 
what American capital did. Later, when the absence of our 
flag from the high seas became a scandal, we began to hear 
talk about our ships being driven out by antiquated navigation 
laws and the heavy burdens imposed by our laws on our shipping. 
All this talk was vague and general. It was never definite or 
specific, and it was always accompanied by a clamor for subsidy, 

The subsidist makes his plea on two grounds: First, our an- 
tiquated navigation laws, which he never points out and never 
seeks to amend; and, second, the high wages we pay our seamen. 
I tell you, without fear of contradiction, that we have no 
antiquated navigation laws that impede our navigation save the 
one which forbids our merchantman from buying the cheapest 
ship he can for the money, On the second point, the question of 
wages, it seems never to occur to him that England also is a 
high-wage country, comparatively. Her wages are higher than 
those of Germany, France, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
or Italy, and yet she builds cheaper and better ships than any 
of them and carries more of the commerce of the world than all 
of them put together, and she carries that commerce without 
subsidy. 

Senator Burton in a speech in the Fifty-ninth Congress de- 
clared that no nation had ever built up a great merchant marine 
on subsidy, and he is a profound student of the subject. My own 
study of the question has fully convinced me of the truth of 


his assertion. England has won by the skill and bigness and 


boldness of her enterprise. We must win in like manner or 
not at all; but if we would win, we must take off the weights 
and handicaps that prevent us from running an equal race and 
then enter the list of competitors seeking to furnish the trans- 
portation of the world just as we have entered the list of com- 
petitors seeking to furnish the world with the corn, the wheat, 
the shoes, the machinery, and all the other products of labor. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, there was a time when the 
American flag rode on every sea and the American ship entered 
every port of the world. The grandest success in a maritime way 
that the world ever saw; but when that time was, although our 
seamen and shipbuilders received higher wages, yet America 
built the cheapest and best vessels in the world, as your chair- 
man, Mr. Lincoln, has se clearly told you. 

Mr. Lincofn has given you the story of the downfall and decay 
of our merchant marine. He knows those things because he 
lived them. He tells you that during all the years our marine 
flourished it was a fact that the New England shipbuilder built 
the best ships in the world, and built them for their own mer- 


chantmen and for the merchantmen of the world. Is not that 


so, sir? [Mr. Lincoln: “Correct.”] Just so long as we built 
the best and cheapest ships, just that long our merchants led in 
the march of maritime progress. But what happened? This 
happened: We were building wooden vessels. We built them 
splendidly, graceful in form, speedy in movement, and we oper- 
ated them by the most skillful.seamen in the world. I have 
heard it said that the American skipper made three ocean voy- 
ages while the best English ship could only make two. But 
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when our War between the States came and our ships were 
being raided and destroyed by Confederate cruisers the other 
nations were not too proud or thick headed to buy our ships, and 
they did buy all we would sell. In that period your chairman 
says our merchants sold 800,000 tons of shipping. If we had 
been at that time in the place of the other nations of the world 
and our commercial rival had been in war, our law would have 
prohibited us from buying their ships at a bargain; but these 
other nations—England among them—were not cursed with 
such blindness. England allowed her merchantmen to buy our 
ships and sail them under her flag with every right of English 
ships. It Is contended sometimes that we now have let foreign- 
built ships come under our flag by the lately passed Panama 
act. I want you clearly to understand the answer, We have 
done no such a thing. We did pretend to do it, but it was only 
pretense. We passed a bill authorizing the American merchant- 
man to buy a ship wherever he pleased, but in the same bill 
we said that if he bought one built anywhere else than in the 
United States he could only sail it in the foreign trade. 

Now, what does that mean? It means he might put our flag 
over it; but when he does so, what advantage or what privi- 
lege does he get by doing it? Not a rap of your finger. Under 
this fraud of a law he can not do anything with the ship under 
our flag that he could not do under the foreign flag. He may 
bring goods from Liverpool to New York or Boston and carry 
goods back to Liverpool. He could do that under the foreign flag, 
He gains absolutely nothing. What does he fose? First, he must 
change his officers when he changes to our flag. These he per- 
haps cherishes because they have been faithful and serviceable. 
That is his first difficulty. What next? He loses every distinc- 
tive privilege he had under the flag he transfers from. If it is 
the English flag. he loses the privilege of sailing in the coast- 
wise trade of some dozen different nations with whom England 
has treaties of commity. And, moreover, he loses the privilege 
of sailing in the coastwise trade of Canada. It is safe to say 
that there is no nation under whose flag a vessel does not enjoy 
some special advantage, small or great, and it is certain that 
by the law in question we offer absolutely no inducement to 
cause a shipowner under a foreign flag to part with even the 
smallest advantage. It is said that we in the South are careless 
in business matters, but that your people are not. As a New 
England business man, if you owned a ship under the English 
flag or any other flag, would you change it to the American flag 
when you understood the simple truth as I have told it to you 
about this so-called free-ship law? The committee I am on 
reported out that law after I had tried and failed to get them to 
amend it by letting such ships engage in our ebastwise trade. I 
told them that not a single ship would come to our flag under its 
provisions, and no ship did until the dangers of the present war 
came and then some of them took advantage of that law solely 
on account of our neutral position and they came with the privi- 
lege of retaining their officers because the law requiring Ameri- 
can officers was suspended te enable them to do so. 

There is one other familiar subject I wish to talk about just a 
little—the subject of discriminating duties. Your chairman has 
said that discriminating duties have been tried by every nation 
on earth and have failed. That is true. In our early history 
Jefferson said that as long as other nations levied discriminat- 
ing duties against us we must maintain retaliatory duties against 
them; and that fact has of late years been falsely quoted to 
show that Jefferson favored discriminating duties. The whole 
truth is this: When the thirteen original States had separate 
shipping laws, they found that England and other nations were 
discriminating against them by imposing heavy tonnage dues on 
American ships entering their ports, ‘and also heavy tariff duties 
on goods imported in such ships. Then it was found that when 
a State tried separately to retaliate she could not, because if 
Boston. for instance, imposed a high duty and New York a lower 
duty, Boston lost her trade and New York got it. New York 
and Massachusetts could not agree; and if they had agreed, then 
Baltimore could come down in her dues and duties and get the 
trade. This was the situation when our Federal Constitution 
wes framed. It was one of the things that helped to secure its 
adoption. All the States desired to have one central power that 
could put in operation a uniform policy on tonnage dues and 
tariff duties and so meet the laws of foreign States which dis- 
criminated against them. Among the first laws passed by Con- 
gress was, therefore, one enacting retaliatory discriminating 
duties and tonnage dues. But even as early as 1802 a movement 
was started to repeal that law and place in its stead upon our 
statute books a law authorizing the President to negotiate 
treaties abolishing our discriminating duties as to such nations 
as would abolish theirs against us. But it so happened that at 
this time the French Revolution was disturbing all the world. 


Laws and treaties were everywhere asleep in international 
affairs. 

The Napoleonic wars. were sweeping the ocean of the mer- 
chantmen of nearly all European nations, and our ships had 
all they could do. They had a harvest; but just as soon as 
European peace was proclaimed the leading men of all parties 
in 1815 in the United States joined in the passage of an act to 
abolish discriminating duties against all nations that would 
abolish them as to us. The President was authorized to nego- 
tiate treaties to that end. Some 18 treaties were negotiated in 
the next 10 years. There were many qualifying clauses in these 
treaties not necessary now to discuss. In this country all 
parties and the leaders of all parties continually endeavored to 
make the sea more and more free, but England, with her vast 
colonial possessions, continued to refuse to meet our overtures. 
We were particularly anxious to trade freely with the West 
Indies, and England was anxious that we should not. She prac- 
ticed all sorts of discriminations against our shipping. President 
John Quincy Adams and his Secretary of State, Henry Clay, 
sought every way to make a treaty of reciprocity with her and 
to abolish these discriminations. They failed. They sent spe- 
cial representatives to England. That failed; but in 1828 Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson sent a special agent to England with 
authority and instructions to negotiate a treaty and with a 
message to the effect that a change had taken place in the Ameri- 
can administration; that he meant business; and the treaty was 
finally made. England was the last great nation to give in, and 
from 1828 down to this day we have practically neither laid nor 
paid discriminating duties. 

I could go into the subject at great length and show you how 
such duties obstructed commerce and irritated and aggravated 
nations and injured peoples. I could show you how it came to 
pass that an owner of cotton who must ship it from Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Europe found it better to pay an exorbitant freight 
and send it on a foreign ship than to send it on American ves- 
sels free, and how England finally closed her West Indian ports 
to our ships. It is enough to say that discriminating duties 
force cutthroatism and stagnation in commerce, and we do not 
want them. What we want is, to struggle with the world on 
equal terms on the sea for our part of its carrying trade and its 
commerce, 

I could tell you of the debates in Congress, and the records 
from 1815 to 1828 are full of the subject. The statesmen of 
New England led in the struggle for free seas. They wanted 
nothing but an opportunity to meet the ships of the other na- 
tions of the world on equal terms, and they knew they would 
hold their own. Now, gentleman, what your chairman has 
said is the truth. What you want in order to compete is the 
cheapest and best ship and through that the cheapest unit of 
transportation that the world can offer. We won when we had 
the best ships, we lost when we ceased to have them. How 
and when did we cease to have them? The story is simple, 
yet little known. Just before our Civil War England who was 
fighting a losing fight with us in wooden ships began to make 
vessels of iron and steel. She was perhaps far ahead of us in 
the general manufacture of iron and steel products and un- 
fortunately when she began to build this new class of vessels 
we did not catch on. We were rather disposed to scout the 
idea, and England had begun to get the better of the struggle, 
when our war broke out. During that war we failed to keep 
step with England's maritime progress, and when the war 
ended many of our old merchant vessels had been sold or 
destroyed and our merchant marine was largely scattered and 
gone. England’s merchant marine was in splendid condition. 
Her steel and iron vessels could beat our old wooden ones, and 
she could build new iron and steel vessels cheaper than we 
because she was the greatest manufacturer in the world of the 
materials that went into them. What then happened? Our 
steel industry was only beginning, and in order to protect that 
industry we put a heavy duty on the importation of the steel 
and iron that went into ships, and when we laid that duty we 
practically said to our shipbuilder that until the American 
manufacturer made and sold iron and steel products as cheaply 
as England he could not build any competing ships. And 
then we continued in force the law that prevented our mer- 
chants buying the English ships and so we foreclosed their op- 
portunity to battle for existence in the carrying trade across the 
seas. Our shipbuilders could not compete, and our merchants 
could only buy ships here. [Applause.] 

The shipbuilding and coastwise interests are constantly talk- 
ing about our antiquated navigation laws in the public press 
as the cause of the decay of our merchant marine. I have made 
them ashamed to talk that way when they come before our 
committee, because I have demanded that they point out the 
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laws they complain of and have shown them that they have never 
asked for the repeal of a single law. Your chairman to-night 
is the first man interested in shipping who has ever in my hear- 
ing named the real antiquated law which has killed our mer- 
chant marine. The shipbuilder will not tell you what it is, but 
he knows. I have had them to tell me in years gone by that 
our law required our seamen to be given better accommodations 
than the seamen of any other nation on earth. There is a 
seaman here [Mr. Furuseth] who will tell you that is not true. 
I looked at the law. Our law until last year required 72 cubic 
feet of space for each member of the crew to eat, live, and sleep 
in. England's law requires 120 feet, and France and nearly 
every other nation require from a hundred to a hundred and 
twenty feet. So we have not required better but poorer quarters 
for our seamen. Sometimes they told me that our law pre- 
scribed an excessive scale of food. Look at the English food 
scale and there is hardly any difference. We have a law, it is 
true, prescribing a moderate schedule of food, but then this is 
allowed to be varied by the terms of the contract under which 
the seamen enlist and it is always varied. [Applause.] When 
I have shown these things and asked again what laws, they are 
as dumb as oysters, becuse they can not find a law on our 
statute books that cripples our merchant marine except the law 
which your chairman pointed out and which I have pointed out 
to-night, and that is the law which prevents you from buying a 
ship where you please and using it in all our trades. The ship- 
builders and coastwise shipowners will not point out that law, 
because they do not want it repealed. Let me show you how 
impossible it is for us to have a merchant marine until that law 
is repealed. 

It was testified before our committee that a ship costing a 
million dollars here would cost $700,000 laid down on the Clyde. 
Now, if you buy the ship here it will cost you a million dollars, 
and you can sail it as an American ship in every trade. If you 
buy it on the Clyde and put the British flag on it, you pay seven 
hundred thousand. Ships are bought on borrowed money.. That 
means that on the American ship you pay interest on $300,000 
more than you would on the British ship, and if you pay 5 per 
cent interest it means $15,000 more interest per year. It means 
also that you pay insurance on $300,000 more, which, I think, is 
generally about 5 per cent, and which would make your insur- 
ance fifteen thousand more per year. A ship is supposed to last 
20 years and 5 per cent is charged off annually for deprecia- 
tion. Repairs are also estimated to cost annually 5 per cent 
on the value of the vessel. So by buying the American ship you 
will pay annually fifteen thousand more interest, fifteen thou- 
sand more insurance, fifteen thousand more for repairs, and 
fifteen thousand more for depreciation; all told, $60,000 more 
per year under this antiquated law for the blessed privilege of 
sailing your ship under the American flag with the full privi- 
lege of an American vessel. As a man that is not more blind 
than the cow that can keep in the road, I ask this simple ques- 
tion of you: If you, the most patriotic man in America, were 
thinking of going into the over-seas carrying trade, would you 
buy the American ship and pay this $300,000 excess initial cost 
and this $60,000 excess charge every year? Business men in 
earrying trade are not fools, and you see just as well as I do 
why our merchant marine died. 

When the Civil War ended we were still carrying over 80 per 
cent of our foreign commerce in our own ships. Those were 
the old wooden vessels that had not been sold or destroyed. As 
the years passed by we built no more ships for foreign trade, the 
old ones disappeared as the simple wear and tear played them 
out or as one by one they sank beneath the waves to their long 
long home and as one disappeared no other took its place, so 
that when the present European war broke out even counting 
those ships we subsidized to carry the mails we were carrying 
only about 8 per cent of our foreign commerce. Oh, it was a 
pitiful sight to watch while the proudest industry of New Eng- 
land was fading from the face of the earth because of one law 
which you have not repealed and apprrently can not repeal. 
We cling to that law for the protection of some 40,000 men en- 
gaged in shipbuilding. We had better abandon that law and 
take every one of those men and build them magnificent palaces 
and employ servants for them and then clothe and feed and house 
and wine and dine them like princes. When you excluded our 
shipowners from the foreign trade, as I have shown you, you 
left to them exclusively the coastwise trade which is now seven- 
eighths of our entire transportation, and this apparently has 
contented them, and now having bought high-priced American 
ships for that trade they join the shipbuilders and are unwilling 
for any other shipowners to come into that trade with ships 
cheaper than theirs. To them the cost of their ships is imma- 
terial, since they have a monopoly in this transportation. ‘The 
steel industry also joined hands with the shipbuilder, as did the 
railways, for reasons I need not dwell upon. So, gentlemen, I 


may tell you that these united forces make a strong team to go 
up against. When you oppose their Interests you can not even 
geta hearing. [Laughter.] The newspapers will not print what 
I am saying to-night. I made the same kind of talk in Balti- 
more the other night. I saw a travesty of a report of it next 
day in a Baltimore paper. The mayor of Baltimore was present 
and wrote me that although he had attended the recent meetings 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States he had learned 
more on the subject of our merchant marine from what I said 
than he did from all that was said in the Chamber of Commerce. 
But for all that appears in the Baltimore paper, I might as well 
have discussed Roosevelt's river of Doubt. 

Now, what about the bill called the “ shipping bill,” which the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries is considering 
and framing? I must tell you that our committee in the last 
two years has conducted a most thorough and searching in- 
vestigation into the matter of shipping and ship-line combina- 
tions and practices, and we embodied the results of our investi- 
gation in four volumes well worth your study, if you are inter- 
ested in the upbuilding of our merchant marine. I believe it is 
the most complete investigation ever made by a committee of 

When you read it you will find that the facts are 
laid bare in such way as to leave no controversy about them; 
and that those facts show every ocean line between here and 
Europe or South America or Asia or Australia is in combination 
with every other line. They show you that a few great corpo- 
rations and railroads own 94 per cent of all the steamship-line 
service in our coastwise trade and operate them under confer- 
ence agreements, and they show you that an independent com- 
petitor undertaking to fight these combinations in either our 
coastwise or foreign trade has no more chance to live than a 
feather in a whirlwind. This illustration came before us: The 
merchants of Beaumont, Tex., were doing a great deal of ship- 
ping of canned goods from Baltimore. The conference lines re- 
fused to run a direct ship, but shipped such goods from Balti- 
more to New York by rail, thence to Galveston by water, and 
thence by rail to Beaumont. The result was that the canned 
goods were handled three times instead of once, very much to 
their damage, and the Beaumont merchants were charged 26 
cents per hundred for freight. They believed they could charter 
a vessel, save that extra handling, and transport the goods for 
20 cents per hundred and still make $4,000 for the ship on each 
voyage. This was their judgment after full investigation. They 
chartered the ship, but before they got it in the harbor of Balti- 
more, a brand-new ship owned by a corporation theretofore un- 
known appeared in the harbor, offering to take canned goods 
direct to Beaumont at 16 cents per hundred pounds. I give these 
facts and figures by memory. 

The result was that the venture of the merchants of Beaumont 
came home with three-quarters of a load or less and with a loss 
instead of a profit of $4,000. The second result, of course, was 
they abandoned their venture, and the third result was that the 
new corporation and the new ship put in by the shipping com- 
bine vanished, and the fourth result was that the old lines went 
back to their old practice of shipping canned goods from Balti- 
more to Beaumont via New York and Galveston and at 26 cents 
per hundred. That was just one isolated case. The pages of 
the investigation are full of similar cases. No one of the ship 
lines in the combination lost the money that was lost on the 
ship they used to kill this Beaumont enterprise. All the ship 
lines jointly bore it. The ship they used is called a fighting ship. 
They have other weapons to fight with and to prevent competi- 
tion. They have deferred rebates. They have ways of pooling 
their earnings, arrangements by which if one line carries more 
than its just proportion it pays for it to the pool. I can not enu- 
merate and explain all their practices, but they resuit in absolute 
domination of the situation, and the combination seeks to justify 
them. They make a plausible showing by saying that competi- 
tion is destructive and that to avoid destructive competition 
these things are necessary, and so we have a condition confront- 
ing us, an absolute monopoly or combination fixing without re- 
striction or limitation the rates, charges, and practices of the 
over-seas and coastwise transportation. What will you do about 
it? That question was up to the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. Our answer is the shipping bill, and particularly the 
regulatory features of that bill. Incidentally what I have just 
been saying brings up another thing about subsidies. If yot 
give a subsidy to the private owner engaged in transportation 
from here to Europe, what prevents him frum taking your sub- 
sidy and then going into the combination and then fixing freight 
rates by agreement with the foreign lines? The Pacific Mail, 
though paid a subsidy, has stood in with its competitor, the 
Japanese line, and they always work hand in glove. 

The live present question for us to solve is this: If you give 
the American shipowner the best and cheapest ship in thẹ world, 
ean he successfully compete in the foreign trade under our flag? 
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If you give him all the privileges pertaining to the American 
flag and place no more restrictions upon him than are placed 
upon foreign ships entering our ports, I answer yes, and I will 
tell you why. Next to America England pays the highest wages 
among all the great nations, She pays higher wages than Ger- 
many or France. Far higher wages than Italy or Japan, and 
yet her merchant marine is triumphant over those nations, I 
have said this before, but repeat it, in order to say that what 
England has done we can do. What England's shipbuilders have 
done ours can do. What our steel and iron manufacturers have 
done our shipbuilders can do. Our iron and steel manufacturers 
to-day, notwithstanding our wages, do turn out the cheapest 
products in the world. No man will do a thing that is hard to 
accomplish unless he has to. Just so long as you pamper and 
pet your shipbuilders and ship operators and tell them they do 
not have to enter competition, they will sit back, but when you 
tell them they are full grown and must get out and compete for 
success, then America will again build ships and sail them for 
herself and for the world. [Applause.] So long as our builders 
can charge the highest price in the world for ships and yet fur- 
nish them for seven-eighths of our trade, they will do it. I wish 
ou could all read Mr. Redfield’s testimony before our committee, 
here is a condition now like that on railroads, when a new 
motive power is found and the old locomotives have to be put 
into the discard, It is a condition similar to that of 1855 to 1860, 
when the iron and steel ships began to replace the old wooden 
ships and when England began to take the lead of us with her 
new ships. You know many an invention has failed to find ac- 
ceptance because it would displace something already in use. 

The Old World—the world that has been carrying the foreign 
commerce of the United States—have on hand old-style ships, 
old machinery, and small ships. They will cling to them; they 
will be slow to scrap them. We must build a new class of ships, 
and the material and opportunity is present at our hands. I 
know little about machinery; but if you will read the testimony 
of Secretary Redfield you wili find that by standardizing, by 
using our great steel and iron factories to make wholesale the 
separate parts of vessels which can be assembled and put 
together where wanted, and by using the internal-combustion 
engine, by using oll instead of coal for fuel, by economizing space 
in the new construction, and by the use of modern apparatus for 
loading and unloading, and by building larger ships, our ship- 
builders can build ships that will make it easy for us to take 
the sea if we try. Now is our chance. 

Now, let me talk specially about our bill. The first part of it 
simply creates the shipping board consisting of three commis- 
sioners appointed by the President and the Secretaries of the Navy 
and of Commerce. The Secretary of the Navy ought to be on the 
board because the special vessels contemplated in the bill must be 
such that they can be used by the Navy. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is placed there because all our navigation laws and our 
Steamboat-Inspection Service are under his jurisdiction. Some 
have criticized the bill, because they say these two officers might 
be partisan. My opinion is that whenever you hear a man loudly 
proclaim his fear that the high officials of this country are going 
to be partisan in a business administrative action he is seeking 
to find fault. A man that is not partisan in political matters is 
not much of a man anyhow; but this will be a business board. 
{Applause.] It is required that the appointed members shall 
have no other business. They must be devoted to the duties of 
the board, and they will really conduct the general business of 
the board. The second section fixes salaries, The third section 
gives the purpose of the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to allow the shipping board to have 
built or buy vessels here or elsewhere in order to turn them over 
to a corporation or individual who will buy or lease them from 
the board under an agreement to operate them in certain lines 
under its direction, for the purpose of establishing our trade 
relations and commerce in sections where we need to establish 
them and on terms that are fair and reasonable. The only ob- 
jection I have to this section is that it provides that if the ships 
are built abroad they can only sail in the foreign trade. I hope 
that will be modified at least to this extent—that is, that any of 
these vessels bought and paid for by the tax money of the peo- 
ple and used for the purposes of the bill may, en route to or 
from a foreign port, touch at any intervening port of the United 
States and to that extent carry our interport commerce. If 
one of these ships comes from Liverpool to Boston with a cargo 
of 10,000 tons and can get no return cargo there, I would permit 
her to carry goods from Boston to Galveston, where she will 
load with our grain and cotton exports to Europe. Over 50 
per cent of the foreign vessels coming from Europe to Boston 
and New York must go to Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, or 
Galveston, a distance of a thousand to two thousand miles, in 
order to get a return cargo. They must go that part of their 


return voyage empty or in ballast, because they are not allowed 


to carry goods from one of our ports to another. This empty 
voyage of the foreign-built ship, say, of 10,000 tons, will cost it, 
Say, a week’s time and $15,000. I would have the vessel bought 
under this bill and flying our flag to make money, and not lose 
money, on its trip from the northern to the southern ports, In 
the same way, if one of these vessels made a trip from the 
Orlent to New York or Boston, I would permit it to carry goods 
en route from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and so have a great 
advantage over any vessel making the same voyage under a for- 
eign flag. To do this would not only aid these American owned 
and operated ships and help them to compete in the foreign 
trade, but it would relieve the congestion of your freight situa- 
tion in cities like New York and Boston and help reduce the 
charges for transportation to our southern and western ports, 
thereby benetiting our whole people, and it would only be a 
common-sense use of our own property. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, before our committee, was 
asked by me what he thought of such an amendment. He said 
he would like to see these vessels, when they make a round trip, 
allowed to carry freight to and from intervening ports of the 
United States, but he was afraid if it were done that the ship- 
ping interests would lobby and filibuster the bill to death. Is 
it not time our people were having something to say? When the 
seamen’s bill was before our committee the seamen and the ship- 
owners came before us. We must have had a thousand witnesses, 
but only one person came in behalf of the general public, and 
that was a woman who said she represented the Consumers’ 
League of Chicago. Will the general public never wake up? 
Another question: Will chambers of commerce be guided and 
governed by interested parties and endeavor to kill our bill, or 
will they and the people discuss it and learn to understand it 
and take a hand in the matter for the general weal? I favor 
this bill, moreover, for a special reason. I believe that when 
you people see ships, bought with your own money, going empty 
from Boston to Galveston because your own law says they shall 
not carry your own freight when your warehouses and wharves 
are bursting or piled high with freight seeking transportation, 
you will demand that these vessels be allowed to carry that 
freight. You will want to know what honest reason there is 
why they should not, and I say to you now that if you will allow 
any American merchant the privilege of buying his ship where 
he can get it the cheapest, and then give him the advantage 
over the ship under the foreign flag of allowing him to earn 
money instead of spending it by touching at and carrying goods 
between our intervening ports, you will have ships seeking the 
American flag to stay and you will not need any subsidy to make 
them prosper. 

Our bill provides that those who secure vessels from the board 
by purchase or charter shall agree that the vessels shall be 
operated under American registry or enrollment, and shall not 
be sold, leased, or chartered without the consent and approval 
of the board, It is also provided that if the board can not lease 
or sell the ships on reasonable terms, then they may form a cor- 
poration, of which the Government will own a majority of 
stock, and operate the ships through this corporation. 

There is another provision, general in its nature, which pro- 
vides that hereafter no vessel registered in the United States 
shall be sold to foreign ownership without the consent of the 
board, Many other nations have lately passed a similar law, 
because they are afraid their ships will get away from them 
and they think they will need them when the war is over. We 
are the only nation on earth that prohibits its people from buy- 
ing ships. In now forbidding the sale of ships we only follow 
other nations. Iam not certain we are wise in doing so, although 
we ought by every means to endeavor to increase our merchant 
marine. It is certain you will never find any nation except ours 
refusing or failing to buy any vessel they can and as cheap as 
they can in order to aid them in the struggle for the commerce 
of the world as they see it coming when this war is ended. This 
bill provides the special construction of these vessels for use as 
naval auxiliaries in time of war. The great strength of Eng- 
land’s Navy is not in the number of her battleships but in her 
deep-sea going merchant marine, from which she can draw aux- 
iliaries and sailors to support and man her navy. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Navy testified that if we had war to-morrow we could 
not use a large part of our present Navy for lack of necessary 
medical ships, transports, colliers, and other auxiliaries, and 
that we need at least 500,000 tons more than we have of such 
auxiliaries, and more than we could supply from our merchant 
marine. This bill will give us that tonnage, and for that reason 
will be worth more to the Navy of the United States than a dozen 
dreadnaughts, costing eighteen millions apiece. This bill wil! 
cost fifty million, and it will furnish all the auxiliaries to render 
our Navy efficient, and without which the Navy is only fit for 
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show and to hang around our coast and furnish handsome 
quarters for well-kept captains and admirals. I do not know 
what you gentlemen think about peace and preparedness. I do 
not care to go into that; but this building up of the merchant 
marine will be a great strengthening of our Navy without flaunt- 
ing any menace in the face of the world, because in time of 
peace they would know these vessels were useful. [Ap- 
plause. ] " 

: Gentlemen, this shipping bill will not at once restore our mer- 
chant marine, but it will point the way. I prophesy that every 
ship built under it will be built under open competition witb 
the world in American shipyards. These yards to-day have the 
cheapest shipbuilding material, both iron and wood, in the 
world. They will have an opportunity to use new processes, 
new methods, new forms, and they will build a new kind of 
ship, and when they are built they will demonstrate that they 
can furnish, with profit, the cheapest unit of transportation. 
Those who fight this bill practically propose nothing, but ask 
us to stand like dolts and dotards, as we have stood since 1866. 
It is a period of 50 years now since we have watched by the 
bedside of our merchant marine and known that our patient 
was sick unto death and death only a little way off, and yet we 
have done nothing. Shipbuilders and quack doctors have been 
asking the impossible and refusing the sensible thing. They have 
been prescribing subsidy, when they knew they could not get it, 
and refusing to prescribe anything else. I tell you that if you 
will prescribe and administer free ships to the patient and then 
give him the advantage over the foreign shipowner of letting 
him use his ship in both our coastwise and foreign trade, he will 
have what is far better than a subsidy. The patient will be 
cured. You know it, and everyone who has listened to me and 
understood what I have said knows it. The talk about our 
high wages keeping us off the sea is as baseless as the same talk 
would be if it were applied to any other industry and given as 
a reason for saying that we could not enter the markets of the 
world with any of the products of our labor. I believe we can 
sail the seas without any artificial advantage in competition, 
because England, without any advantage, pays higher wages 
than her competitors and yet holds the seas. I find by a com- 
parison which I have painstakingly made that the officers of 
English ships in their regular line get practically the same 
wages as do ours, - 

I have compared the English official pay roll on a first-class 
ship with the American, and the difference is very little, and as 
to seamen there is or will be no difference at all in the wages on 
ships plying between the same ports, since the seamen’s bill 
has made the seaman free—because you can not work free men 
of equal skill side by side without giving them equal wages and 
equal treatment. During the Napoleonic wars we captured the 
commerce of the world. We have had no opportunity like that 
since then until now. We have an opportunity to-day that 
men of GO, like me, have not seen before and far younger men 
than I will not see again. 

I have not discussed a number of features of the bill; but 
take it and read it; think of it as you will. It may be that 
private enterprise will halt and hesitate and will not go out 
and win its way. Our bill means that the United States puts 
its shuulder to the wheel, puts its back under the burden, and 
points the way to private enterprise. We may lose a little 
money, though I do not believe we will lose a dollar. My inves- 
tigation of the Panaina Canal ship line shows that that ship 
property of the United States has run with a profit since the 
day we owned it, and, furthermore, has reduced the freight on 
all the tonnage carried from this country to the Canal Zone by 
more than half, on an average. It not only reduced the freight 
on what was carried in these Government-owned vessels, but it 
was testified before our committee by the representatives of an 
iron-pipe industry of Montgomery, Ala., that when they had im- 
mense contracts for thousands of tons of pipe to be delivered in 
Chile or Peru he found that transportation to the Canal Zone 
was the only transportation to be had at reasonable rates. He 
said freight rates had risen from 100 to 500 per cent everywhere 
except on freight to Colon. That freight is carried still at fairly 
reasonable rates. Thus it was shown that our Panama ships 
were not only profitable but that they have proved a stabilizer of 
rates. I do not censure the shipowners now for charging what 
they can get. 

I fear that if I had a horse and could sell him for a thousand 
dollars I would take the thousand, even though he were not 
worth half the money. It is up to us, gentlemen, to find some 
means of protecting ourselves against oppressive rates, and if 
this bill, either by the powers conferred on the board to regu- 
late rates and evil practices of shippers or by its expenditure 
of $50,000,000 In the purchase of ships, will help us to protect 
ourselves, as I believe it will, it is wise legislation. 


In conclusion let me say that if some of you gentlemen will 
find time to hail me down in the fair land of Texas, where the 
sun is brigher than it is here to-day, where the snowflakes fall 
with the same whiteness and softness, but with a little less con- 
tinued rigor, you will afford me great pleasure. I am delighted 
to be with you. The time was in my early boyhood when we 
forgot the Fourth of July and only celebrated Christmas with 
crackers and fireworks and when the old flag was not looked 
on tenderly. We had had too much of the horrors of war and 
the aftermath of war. That time is gone. I have learned that 
the American people are made up of dozens of races—the Ger- 
man, the Anglo-Saxon, the French, the Italian, and others—but 
when the same sun warms their hearts and the same snow and 
rain and gentle dew fall on them all, the same purpose and 
devotion to a common country begins to throb and pulse through 
all their veins. When we mix and mingle, we of the great 
Southwest and you of the great Northeast, a genial warmth 
grows into friendship and affection and these good people 
whose an goes back to Valley Forge and Yorktown find 
their children and kindred down where the cotton grows. It 
makes me feel like I want to go around and see some of your 
monuments and memoriais, and when you come to us I would 
like to take you to our capitol, where the memory of Stephen 
F. Austin, a Vermonter, is perpetuated. I would like to show 
you the Alamo and San Jacinto. You have your Boston Tea 
Party, your John Adams, your Charles Francis Adams, who has 
written many things to endear him to the Learts of our people, 
and we have our Bowie, our Davy Crockett, our Sam Houston. 
We can cherish them all. My countrymen, in the name of one 
country, one prosperity, one flag, one humanity, and one God, 
besides presenting a great question I wish to bring you greeting 
and good wiil from the Scuth to the North, from the Southwest 
to the Northeast, from Texas to Massachusetts. [Prolonged 
applause.] 


Does Prohibition Pay?—Oregon, Washington, Colorado, and 
Arizona Answer Yes! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TION. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 10, 1916. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr, Speaker, the subject of prohibition is 
one which now interests not only the humanitarian, but the 
student of economics and the captain of industry. Totally with- 
out jest and with an eye single to the cashbook and the ledger 
you can now discuss this subject with the business men of this 
country and receive their cordial and appreciative attention. 

The best proof of any pudding is in the eating. Prohibition 
has now been given trial on an economic basis. The result has 
startled the staid kings of finance. 

From the coal-mining tields of Pennsylvania where distress 
prevails among the owners because West Virginia producers ure 
bringing coal to the surface with sober miners at 25 per cent 
less expense, to the mines of Colorado and Arizona, and the 
lumber camps of Oregon and Washington the same story of 
prohibition profits comes with proof furnished by former anti- 
prohibitionists, : 

I will take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to publish in the 
Record a number of clippings from the newspapers of the four 
States of the West where prohibition has been in effect since 
January 1. As these papers in nearly every case were op- 
ponents of prohibition, the stories they tell must be credited 
by those who are inclined to doubt any claim made for the 
beneficial results of prohibition. The pages of the CONGRES- 
. Rxconn could be filled daily with stcries like the follow- 


LUMBER INDUSTRY FINDS BENEFITS. 
{From the Portland Oregonian.] 

While the price of lumber has advanced substantially within 
the last year, estimates show that this advance has not been 
in proportion with the advance of commodities entering into 
lumber production. The cost of labor has gone up; the cost of 
belting, machinery, and various other supplies has increased 
sharply. 

On the other hand, while labor has gone up, a better class 
of laborers is now available. The advent of prohibition has 
driven the shiftless, careless, unsatisfactory workmen out of the 
State and has left the field occupied solely by steady, industrious 
hands. 
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SPOKANE JAIL LOSES ITS INMATES. 
{From the Spokane Cbrontcle.] 

There are no applications for county charity now from any 
family which has an able-bodied man at its head. A 

It cost the county 20 per cent less to take care of the needy 
this month than during April of last year. Fuel orders were 
fewer and there was a marked decrease in the number of requests 
for groceries. 

There is plenty of work to be done, and Spokane men are doing 
it. The number of prisoners at the county jail is only a fifth of 
what it was last year. The expense of running the poor farm 
is decreasing and the number of indigents there is 25 per cent 
less than in April, 1915. 

TWO THOUSAND NEW SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 
[From the Denver Post.] 

Bank clearings for January, 1916, exceeded those of January, 
1915, by $8,000,000, The new depositors who have opened sav- 
ings-bank accounts with Denver banks during the first month of 
prohibition approximate 2,050, - 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE BREWBRIES 
[From the Topeka Capital.) 

At the Coors Brewery at Golden, generally called Denver's 
biggest brewery, they are making a high grade of clay ware 
and malted milk. The clay is made into casseroles and similar 
utensils, shipped east, and sold back to Denver jewelers and 
other dealers, It is said by jewelers to be a high-grade product. 
Every Colorado advertising medium issued in the city of Den- 
ver carries pages on which the merits of “ Coor’s Malted Milk“ 
are proclaimed. 

SCARE ITHADLINES IN AN OREGON NEWSPAPER. 
{From the Portland Oregonian.] 

Orime cut nearly third in dry month—Drunkenness decrease 
about 80 per cent—Groceries replace Hquors—No family rows 
find way into Portland police court—Fewer accidents occur— 
Thousand evils cured, says assistant prosecutor—Reduction of 
80 per cent forecast by Municipal Judge Stevenson, 


PROSPERITY IN AN ARIZONA MINING CAMP, 
[From the San Francisco Journal of Commerce.] 

The town of Oatman, which is not far from Needles, on the 
western side of the State, had a population of 250 last May. 
The United States Government, from a geological standpoint, 
had reported adversely in 1908 upon its prospects as a gold 
camp. But the United Eastern Mine made a phenomenal strike 
last spring, opening 48 feet of free-milling gold ore, averaging 
$45 a ton. 

Its stock advanced from 5 cents to $4.25, or to over $6,000,000 
for its 1,500,000 shares, It is declared there are $12,000,000 
worth of ore in sight. 

But this is not so interesting as the fact that to-day Oatman 
has a population of 8,000 and not a saloon or gambling house 
or a policeman in the whole place. The miners, instead of spend- 
ing their money in drink, invest their surplus in local enter- 
prises and developments, and are many of them very well-to-do 
to-day. S 

BUYING MORE LIGHT AND LESS DARKNESS, 

W. J. Barker, vice president and general manager of the Den- 
ver Gas & Electric Light Co., who has recently been in New York 
City, is reported in the Wall Street Journal as crediting to 
prohibition the increased consumption of gas and electricity in 
his city. Concerning prohibition, Mr. Barker said: 

“The putting out of business of so many saloons was regarded 
as a serious matter at first, but by careful checking we have 
discovered that practically every place formerly run as a bar is 
now being used by some other business, and in many cases the 
consumption of gas and electric current is greater than under 
former conditions. 

“I was asked recently why our current sales were so large 
when there were no bars at night for the men to frequent. My 
guess was that the men who formerly spent the evening at the 
bars now stayed at home, sat up late at night reading and 
drinking root beer, and so more than made up for the heretofore 
legalized liquor consumption by maintaining the standard of 
demand for electric current. Denver has never been so much 
alive. Buildings are going up on all available sites, the banks 
report increases in deposits and earnings, and we expect this 
year one of the largest tourist seasons in our history.” 


BANK CLEARINGS, WET AND DRY. 

[From the Portland Oregonian.) 
* * * But that is merely incidental. What we started out 
to inquire was, why is it that for the week ending May 4, 1916, 


dry Portland's bank clearings show an increase of 32 per cent 
over the corresponding week of 1915, while wet San Francisco's 
show an increase of only 16 per cent? 


DIVORCE MILL SLOWING DOWN IN DENVER, 
{From the Denver Times.] 

The advent of prohibition is reflected in the divorce courts of 
Denver. It is estimated by-court officials that divorce suits have 
dropped off 35 per cent in the short time that prohibition has 
been in effect. 

It is argued that with the decrease in the consumption of 
liquor there has been n corresponding decrease in the com- 
plaints for divorce on the ground of drunkenness, which has 
always been one of the chief causes of legal separations. A 
like decrease is noted in the number of cases with cruelty as 
ground. 

Nonsupport is less frequent, court attachés say, because men 
who formerly expended their wages for liquor are buying food 
and clothing for their families. The district attorney reports 
a diminishing number of nonsupport complaints through his 


‘office, too. 


CALIFORNIA PCRNISHES TWO-THINDS OF CRIMINALS NOW. 
[From the Baker City (Oreg.) Herald.) 

Since prohibition was declared in the Northwest two-thirds of 
the notices received here for the arrest of criminals from Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho are received from the 
first-named State, Sheriff R. P. Anderson asserted to-day. Be- 
fore prohibition came into effect only one-third of the criminals 
concerning whom Mr. Anderson received letters were from the 
State that has been and Is still wet. 


DRUNKENNESS DECREASES IN Dexven, 
{From the Denver Express.] 
Folien RECORDS SHOW THAT PROHIBITION LAW IS A SUCCESS. 
Comparative table of arrests for drunkenness, 


191; 


Every man who has been caught drunk this year has been 
arrested. 

Not all drunkards were arrested in 1915, because police were 
instructed last year to take drunks home rather than to jail. 
The “ golden-rule” policy prevailed then to the extent that even 
those drunks arrested were released without being taken to court 
and fined after they were sobered. 


PORTLAND DRINKERS SAVE $6,000,000, 
{From the Portland Oregonian.) 


Porlland is spending only $281,641 annually for liquor under 
prohibition, compared with $6,563,326 spent in “wet” years, 
says A. M. Churchill, chairman of the legal committee of the 
committee of one hundred. 

s * * * * * s 


Since prohibition became effective, January 1, Mr. Churchill 
has compiled the statistics on importations under the dry law 
and compared them with the figures on liquor consumption and 
expenditures for liquor before last January. à 

Based on the volume of April shipments, Mr. Churchill has 
figured that Portland is spending only 7.5 per cent as much 
money for whisky as was spent in former years, only 1.9 as 
much for beer, and less than 5 per cent as much for all kinds of 
liquors collectively. 

NO CRYING WOMEN IN MAYOR'S OFFICE, 
[Hiram C. Gill, mayor of Seattle.! 

I haven't had a woman in my oflice crying and saying that 
her husband hasn’t turned in any money in six months. I have 
not had this occur since the Ist of January. There used to be 
four or five a day. ‘ 


TICUMAN-INTEREST STORIES IN DRY DENVER, 
{From the Denver Post.] 

Human-interest stories, pulsing with renewed hope and happi- 
ness for individuals, bring the greatest joy. A “saloon sweep,” 
who lived on drinks and free lunches and slept on a broken- 
down couch in an empty house, is now earning $2 per day and is 
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-~ so improved in appearance an old acquaintance did not recog- 
nize him. 
BREWERIES BECOME FRUIT BUYERS. 
[From the Olympia (Wash.) Recorder.] 

The plants of the Olympia Brewing Co., of Olympia, the 
Salem Brewing Association, of Salem, Oreg., and the Beling- 
ham Brewery, of Bellingham, have been taken over by the 
Northwest Fruit Products Co., the producers of “ Loju” snd 
“ Appleju. * 

The late Leopold F. Schmidt, founder of the Olympia Brewing 
Co. and also of the Bellingham and Salem plants, believed in 
the future of fruit beverages of various kinds, especially of 
the apple, and later on of the loganberry. * * At the Salem 
plant the manufacture of beer was discontinued one year sooner 
than the prohibition law required, so that the plant could be 
exclusively used for the manufacture of Loju, made from logan- 
berry, and Appleju, made from apples, as well as resulting by- 
products. 


The operation of these plants and the use of large capital in 


the fruit-products business, together with the employment of 
labor afforded thereby, will benefit the Northwest in general, 
and particularly the communities in which they are located. 


AN OREGON EDITOR IS GRBATLY IMPRESSED. 
[From the Portland Oregonian.] 

Mr. Churchill’s estimate, founded on various statistics, that 
purchase of liquor in Oregon has been reduced 95 per cent is 
impressive, but not so impressive as the reduction in drunken- 
ness and the depletion of the police court docket. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCED IN DENVER. 
[From the Rocky Mountain News.] 

Whatever differences of opinion existed when prohibition was 
an issue regarding the wisdom or unwisdom of putting Colorado 
in the dry column, the whole community is of one mind that the 
constitution shall be lived up to in letter and spirit. Mayor 
Speer was elected on his pledge that the laws would be enforced 
at all times, and the News, which advocated his election on a 
law-enforcement platform, is impressed with the manner in 
which he has taken hold of this question at the outset. He has 
satisfied his supporters and disarmed his enemies, 


PROHIBITION RESULTS IN ARIZONA, 
{From the Safford (Ariz.) Guardian.] 

In the matter of efficiency of labor throughout the State there 
has been a saving in time of 25 per cent, while at the Copper 
Queen, the largest works in the State, there was over 81 per cent. 
With a pay roll among the various works in the State In six 
months of $4,000,000, 25 per cent would be a saving of $1,000,000, 
while with the larger companies a greater saving was realized. 

This was due to the fact that whereas before prohibition 84 
per cent of the employees only reported for work for two or 
three days after pay day on account of drunkenness, since pro- 
hibition 98 per cent report for work, and all hands are in better 
condition for duty. 

Drunkenness had decreased at the end of six months 85 per 
cent, there being 2,880 fewer arrests for drunkenness in the State 
during that time. 

In the counties there has been a falling off in crimes of 33.03 
per cent and in the cities 50 per cent less. 

In six months the postal savings increased $587,252 and in the 
banks 53.000.000. 

In Phoenix, our capital city, there were 1,125 less arrests in 
six months. With the reduction of police force and general ex- 
penses incident to taking care of the drunks the city government 
has saved in that time over $20,000. In Tucson, the next 
largest city, there has been a saving of at least $3,000 in six 
months, with 255 less arrests for drunkenness. 

SEATTLE IS ENFORCING PROHIBITION, 
[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer.] 

Seattle is much in the limelight of the State press on account 
of its energetic campaign for enforcement. A very great majority 
of the State papers commend the mayor and chief of police for 
their zeal. Some of the editors take exceptions to the destruction 
of liquor and of drug-store furniture before the courts have 
passed judgment, and one or two are disposed to call it brig- 
andage; but on the whole Seattle’s course is commended. 


PEOPLE ARE POURING INTO COLORADO, 
[From the Denver News.] 
Mrs. Hungerford, the State president of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, in her spring convention tours over 
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this State, has been cheered by enthusiastic audiences every- 
where, and she reports that people are literally pouring into 
Colorado, especially in the southern counties, 
- They. have heard the cry from mines, fields, and orchards that 
opportunity is knocking at every man’s door, now that the in- 
cubus of the liquor traffic is lifted from this great State. 


MAYOR OF SEATTLE VOTED WET—BUT NEVER AGAIN! 

Here is an interview with Mayor Hiram C. Gill, of Seattle, 
published in the Pasadena Star-News: 

“So far as general conditions in Seattle are concerned, the 
city is more prosperous than it has been in many years. That 
class of society which lived off the lower class of saloons has 
mostly migrated. I think California has most of it. There is 
practically no unemployment, and the only man who now mourns 
the loss of the saloon is he who was directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the business or who was leasing premises for saloon 
purposes and receiving a rental based not on the value of his 
property but on the value of the saloon location, as we had 
limited the number for some years to 315. Other rentals have 
held their own just as they were, and the man who was receiving 
100 per cent on his money invested in a saloon location simply 
has had to be reasonable. 

“Personally I voted wet.“ In common with everybody else 
in this city not interested, as I say, in the liquor business, I shall 
not be guilty again.” 


WASHINGTON POST QUOTES JUDGE RUCKER. 

Judge A. W. Rucker, former Congressman from Colorado, 
interviewed by the Washington Post, said: 

“Instead of hurting Denver, I am inclined to the belief that 
the abolition of the liquor traffic has been of very great benefit 
to the community. It is true there has been considerable loss 
of revenue from the license fees paid by the saloons, but on the 
other hand there has been very little of crime to punish since 
whisky selling was abolished, and consequently a big reduction 
in municipal expense. Indeed, the figures show that the balance 
has been in favor of prohibition, even from a monetary stand- 
point.” 

SEATTLE EDITOR CONVERTED TO PROHIBITION. 

In Washington, during the campaign of 1914 for State pro- 
hibition, the bitterest opponent of the proposed dry measure 
was the Seattle Daily Times. Day after day through pages of 
advertising matter and columns of editorials the Times per- 
sistently fought prohibition, and was recognized the State over 
as the mouthpiece of the wets and the most implacable enemy 
of the dry propaganda. In “scare” headlines that could be 
read across the street this paper proclaimed that Kansas had 
been “ blighted” and“ devastated” by prohibition, at the same 
time declaring with equal fervor in other columns that “ pro- 
hibition does not prohibit’ and is always “a farce” and “a 
failure.” 

After one month of prohibition hear what the editor of the 
Seattle Times, Maj. C. B. Blethen, has to say: 

“We fought prohibition on economic grounds alone. We be- 
lieved that in a great seaport city, with a population of upward 
of 300,000, prohibition would be destructive; that it would bring 
on economic disaster. We believed that under the license sys- 
tem we had the liquor traffic as well controlled as it could be; 
we wanted it let alone and we fought as hard as we could fight. 
But in spite of all we could do, prohibition carried and went 
into effect January 1. We already know that it is a great 
benefit morally and from an economic standpoint. Its moral 
effect has been tremendous. Seattle had 260 saloons and we 
had an average of 2.600 arrests a month for crimes and misde- 
meanors growing out of liquor drinking. In January we had 
only 400 arrests and 60 of these were made January 1, and were 
the result of hangovers from the old year. That in itself is 
enough to convince any man with a conscience that prohibition 
is necessary. There can be no true economy in anything that 
is immoral. 

“On top of the great moral result we have these econonic 
facts: In the first three weeks of January the savings depusits 
in the banks of Seattle increased 15 per cent. ‘There was not a 
grocery store in Seattle that did not show an increase of busi- 
ness in January greater than ever known in any month before 
in all the history of the eity. except in holiday time. In all the 
large grocery stores the increase was immense. Every dry 
goods store, except one, and that I have no figures from, had 
a wonderful increase in business. 

“T wished to know in what class of goods the sales increased 
so greatly, and so I went to all the grocery and dry goods 
stores to find that out. And to me it is a pitiful thing—and it 
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makes me sorry we did not have prohibition long ago—that 
the increase in sales in all the dry goods stores was in wearing 
apparel of women and-children, and in the grocery stores the 
increase was made up chiefly of fruits and fancy groceries. 
This proves that it is the women and children who suffer most 
from the liquor business, and it is the women and children who 
receiye the greatest benefit from prohibition. Money that went 
formerly over the bar for whisky is now being spent for clothing 
for the women and children and in better food for the house- 
hold. * * * Yes, sir; we have found in Seattle that it is 
better to buy shoes than booze.” 


The Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. BEAK ES. 


OF MICHIGAN. 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday June 2, 1916, 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, I trust that this country may 
ever remain at peace. But many a nation peacefully inclined 
has been forced into war, and if we should ever be forced to 
take up arms to defend our firesides or our honor we should 
be prepared successfully to defend ourselves. When the hour 
of danger arises there is not time then to prepare. For ade- 
quate preparation can not be attained in a month or a year. 
War requires more tion than formerly. As it has be- 
come mere horrible it has become more scientific. We have 
seen the effect of preparation in the great holocaust that has 
enveloped Europe. We are not a military-loving people. We 
do not want an Army and Navy for the mere sake of having 
them. We would that there were some way of disarming the 
nations of the world. But we Americans are also a practical 
people. At present we can see no way of persuading the na- 
tions of Europe to disarm, and hence we must prepare to de- 
fend ourselves should we be attacked by any great nation. 
No nation has greater reserve strength than the United States, 
but it takes time te develop that reserve strength, and hence 
the need of such preparation as will successfully hold off the 
enemy until we can bring that reserve strength into action. 

In my humble opinion, the most important branch of defense 
we have is our Navy. We are so much stronger than our 
neighbors on this continent that the nations whose attack we 
must provide against must cross either the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean to reach us. If we can prevent them so crossing, our 
Army, as provided by this Congress, is sufficient for defense. 
If our Navy is strong enough, we need fear no invasion. 
There is no need of getting hysterical about the preparation 
for defense. War is apparently no more imminent now than 
before, especially if this country contintes to be guided by the 
wise diplomacy which has kept us at peace with the dreadful 
holocaust of war enveloping all the other great nations of the 
earth. But despite the wisest diplomacy war may come in the 
future, and we can not let this Nation become as defenseless as, 
for instance, is China. A dollar wisely spent now will save hun- 
dreds of dollars if war should come. 

The naval bill of the present Congress is the greatest step 
for naval preparation that has ever been undertaken in this 
country. It involves an expenditure in one year of $270,000,000, 
which is $20,000,000 more than our entire military and naval 
expenditure last year, and before this bill becomes a law many 
millions more are apt to be added to it. In six months more the 
Naval Committee of the House will meet to prepare another 
naval bill. Lt will then have much information as to our needs 
which it can net now have. We will know more of the relative 
efficiencies of the various branches of the Navy, and we will 
know best in what manner to strengthen our Navy. But we 
must not waste time waiting to see what becomes of the navies 
of our possible antagonists. I believe every new ship authorized 
in the present bill—be it battle cruiser, torpedo boat, or subma- 
rine—is needed in any event. Undoubtedly we need other ves- 
sels, but the type will be more clearly understood six months 
from now. 

After this bill had been prepared for final passage the greatest 
naynl battle of the century was fought, but this House had no 
intelligence of what happened when it voted on the bill. Hence 


the Senate Naval Committee will have a certain advantage in 
ndding to the provisions ef the bill in making adequate naval 
preparation. It was with this theught in mind that, without any 
compunctions, I voted against the many amendments in the mo- 


tion to recommit, as I had to accept them all or reject them all. 
Some of these amendments were undoubtedly wise; others un- 
doubtedly would have wasted money. 

I do not believe that preparation for national defense should 
be a partisan question. We are all Americans before we are 
Democrats, Republicans, or Progressives. And we should pre- 
pare ourselves not as Democrats, Republicans, or Progressives, 
but solely as Americans. Hence it was with a deep feeling of 
regret that on this naval bill I saw the Naval Committee divided 
on party lines. This division did not represent the real division 
in opinion of the members of the committee. On this side of 
the House we believe that this division was caused by the efforts 
of our friends on the other side of the House to make partisan 
capital out of the preparation for national defense. I, for one, 
in casting my vote on matters of national defense, cast it as an 
American and not as a partisan. I desire sane and adequate 
preparation, but I do not want to waste the Nation’s money nor 
to encourage extravagances. 

It has been charged in this House that the Democrats are to 
blame for the fact that our Navy at the present moment is not 
large enough. What party was in power when the Navy sank 
from the second to third place in the navies of the world? Was 
it not the party to which the Members belong who make this 
charge? No one has charged that any of the money spent by 
the present administration for the Navy has been wasted. And 
yet the money appropriated by the last Congress, Democratic in 
beth branches, with a Democratie President, was $25,308,686.44, 
more than was ever before appropriated in any two years for the 
Navy. Wewere just as unprepared, nay, more unprepared, under 
Republican administrations than under this Democratic ad- 
ministration. What opportunity, then, can there be for the 
Republican Party to make partisan capital out of it? And, 
further, in this year of Democratie administration the appro- 
printions for the Navy will be larger than in any two years of 
Republican administration. Which party is best preparing the 
Nation for defense? 

In the last Republican administration the Secretary of the 
Navy was Mr. G. von L. Meyer. He it is who is loudest in charg- 
ing the administration of Secretary Daniels with dereliction of 
duty in letting the Navy run down in comparison with the other 
great naviesof the world. In the four years of Secretary Meyer's 
administration the battleships authorized by Congress had a total 
displacement of 171,800 tons. In the first two years of Danieis's 
administration the battleships authorized by Congress had a 
total displacement of 160,000 tons. In other words, in the build- 
ing of battleships Secretary Daniels secured almost as much in 
two years as Secretary Meyer did in four years. Which 
of the two was the greater Secretary of the Navy? Complaint 
has been made as to the personnel of the Navy being insuffi- 
cient, and this same-ex-Secretary of the Navy has not been the 
least of the critics. The authorized enlistment has not materi- 
ally changed, but when Secretary Meyer went out of office the 
number of enlisted men was away below the number authorized, 
while in March of this year, three years later, every man author- 
ized by Congress was in the Navy. To be exact, there was a 
gain of 6,340 enlisted men in the Navy. In this very bill before 
us Members have attacked the increase authorized as inade- 
quate, while the difference between the majority and the 
minority of the committee in personnel was only 800 men. 
Surely if 67,800 enlisted men is wholly inadequate, an increase 
of only 800 more will not make an adequate manning of our 
ships. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burtrr], ranking 
Republican member of the Naval Committee, in a letter to Sec- 
retary Daniels, which was referred to the General Board of the 
Navy for an answer, brought out a letter under date of May 2 
from Admiral Dewey which may answer in a way which 
administration is responsible for the dropping into third place 
of the American Navy. Admiral Dewey says: 


(a) Considering displacement of “ ane built" : The United States 
a th from third to second place in 1907 and dropped to third place 
(b) Considering displacement of “ships built and building”: 
United States advanced from third to sevond place in 1909, held this 
place for a short time only, and dropped to third place again in the 
same year, 1 

te) Considering “ active personnel": The United States advanced 
from third to second place in 1908, drop} to third place in 1911, and 
to fourth place in 1913. The United States advanced again to third 
place in t . ort part of 1914 and later that year dropped to sixth 
pince; 0 to the expansion of the naval personnel of belligerent 
nations. 

The United States lost second position in naval strength because it 
did not build ships ond provide personnel to meet the well-known build- 
ing program of the vation now second in naval strength. The German 
laws of 1898 anc 1900, with amendments in 1906 and 1912, laid down 
a definite program of building ships, providing the necessary personnel, 
and for replacing battleships Fitter 20 years in service. 
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Going back to our most active critic, ex- Secretary Meyer, 
we see from the statement of the General Board of the Navy, 
as voiced by its chairman, Admiral Dewey, Mr. Meyer was Sec- 
retary of the Navy when this country dropped into third place 
in ships built. He was Secretary of the Navy when our Navy 
dropped to third place in personnel, and also to fourth place. 
At the breaking out of the European war, under Secretary Dan- 
iels, our Navy had returned to third place in personnel, which 
it held until the navies of the warring countries were put on a 
war footing, when of course we dropped our rank in personnel. 
These facts being beyond dispute, I submit that Mr. Meyer's 
failure to keep up our naval preparedness gives him no license 
to criticize an administration that did so much more than his 
administration did. 

To make the United States Navy superior to the German Navy 
in every department Admiral Dewey submitted a table showing 
that there were needed 6 dreadnaughts, 10 battle cruisers, 21 
scout cruisers, 80 destroyers, 9 fleet submarines, and 78 coast 
submarines. Since this estimate was made a number of German 
vessels were sunk in the great North Sea battle, so that the 
number required to be superior in every arm is less now than it 
was. The cost of building the ships estimated by Admiral 
Dewey as required to make the United States second in naval 
strength in every arm is given by him as $652,530,806. It is 
very doubtful if we could start the building of all these ships in 
any one year if we would. Certainly we could not without re- 
tarding the building of an American merchant marine, which is 
so greatly needed. 

The naval bill this year provides 5 battle cruisers, costing over 
$20,000,000 each, 4 scout cruisers, 10 destroyers, and 50 sub- 
marines. As I have said, it provides for more naval construc- 
tion than was provided in any two years before. Our Navy is 
most deficient in battle cruisers, of which we now have none. 
Great Britain had 10 before the battle of the North Sea. Now 
she has but 7. Germany had 8 and now has but 7. The 5 we are 
building under this bill would, however, be larger and more 
speedy than any in either Navy. When these fast cruisers are 
built, having the most armament and with the highest possible 
speed, no great power would dare transport a large body of 
troops across the ocean while these great ships were afloat on the 
seas within striking distance. Their speed is such that dread- 
naughts could not catch them, and with the deadly aim of the 
American gunner, which has been many times demonstrated, the 
transports would be in constant danger of destruction from an 
enemy that could not be reached. 

The exact strength of the European navies is not now known, 
When the war broke out Great Britain had 76 battleships built 
and building. She has acknowledged that 9 of these have been 
sunk, She had, including the battle cruisers, 44 armored cruis- 
ers built and building. She has acknowledged that 14 of these 
have been sunk. Germany has acknowledged a loss of 2 out 
of 40 battleships and 7 out of 17 armored cruisers, 

It has been a practice of late for alarmists to run down our 
Navy. As against this I wish to introduce the testimony of a 
few men who know. Admiral Fletcher, in command of the 
Atlantic Fleet, on March 2 of this year, testified : 


The ships of our f compare favorably with ships of similar types 
of any other navy, and it is believed they are slightly superior. It has 
been the policy in this country to build ships of a little greater displace- 
ment and a little greater power than similar ships abroad, laid down or 
appropriated for at the same time. F 

As to the efficiency and condition of our Navy, I can give you infor- 
mation more particularly in regard to the active fleet now in com- 
mission in the Atlantic. These subjects are dealt with in my annua: 
report, which has been printed as a Senate document and is now in 
possession of the committee, as I understand. From this report it 
will be seen that the battleships and destroyers now with the fleet, and 
which constitute its main fighting clement, are in a very satisfactory 
and efficient condition, with the few exceptions noted. 

As far as can be ascertained, there is no fleet that is more con- 
stantly drilled or exercised than our fleet on the Atlantic coast, or any 
fleet where more exacting requirements are demanded. This is borne 
out by the results shown in our maneuyers, our war games, our tactical 
problems, and our target practice. Had I any doubt upon these ques- 
tions of personnel and efficiency as far as the active fleet is concerned, 
I would not hesitate to inform this committee, in order that steps might 
be taken to remedy these defects. 


Admiral Knight says: 

Our officers and enlisted men, in spite of many statements to the 
contrary, are able and efficient. 

In May, 1915, Admiral Dewey, our greatest living naval officer, 
said: 

Our ships and guns are as good as any in the world; our officers are 
as good as any; and our enlisted men are superior in training, educa- 


tion, payata development, and devotion to duty to those of ony other 
navy. can say with absolute confidence that the efliciency of the fleet 


has steadily progressed and has never been so high as it is to-day. 
Capt. J. S. McKean said: 


We have made more real progress in the last two years than in an 
revious five-year period in my experience in the Navy. I don't thin 
ve ever known a time when everybody in the service, from top to bot- 


tom, was working as hard with their heads and hands to prepare the ficet 
for active service. 
Rear Admiral Edwards said: 


The work of Secretary Daniels has been one of distinct and Important 
accomplishments. His integrity of SE a “pani has never been assailed. 
His receptiveness for counsel is exceedingly marked. His deep affection 
for the service ought best be reflected by his memories of the Spanish- 
American War. Admiral Dewey certities that at no period in the history 
of our Nation have the morals of the naval service been higher. Surely 
it ought to be written of one of whom such tributes can be justly paid 
that in administering efficiently the great trust reposed in him he has 
upheld the best traditions of the Navy. 

I have introduced these quotations, not for the purpose of im- 
plying that there is not need of constructive Navy legislation, 
but simply to emphasize my belief that our Navy is a good one, 
the main trouble being not that it is inefficient but that it is 
not large enough. If it had not been for the big building program 
of the other navies there would not be the need of a big building 
program on our part. But a navy can not be built after war 
commences. To be effective it must be in existence at the be- 
ginning. Hence our duty to be prepared to ward off any foe 
on the sea, so that we may enjoy in safety our homes and our 
firesides. We have an enormous coast line, and we must be 
ready to defend it. This Congress is prepared to do more than 
twice as much in preparation in one year as has been done by 
any previous Congress in two years. We have been striving for 
peace, prosperity, and preparedness. Who can say we are not 
attaining all this? 


The American Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 10, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing a speech made by Mr. William 
H. Lincoln, of Boston, Mass., with some preliminary and iutro- 
ductory comments by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks leave to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. f 

Mr. HARDY. In the latter part of February, this year, I was 
invited by the Economic Club of Boston, Mass., to deliver an 
address before that club on the subject of the pending shipping 
bill and the American merchant marine. On reaching the city I 
was most hospitably and warmly received and generously enter- 
tained during my stay there. I was taken in charge by Mr. 
Beatson, the secretary of the club, and on the day following the 
evening of the address was shown oyer the historic old city of 
Boston. I visited a great number of its noted and sacred his- 
torical spots. For the address I was delighted to find a mag- 
nificent and sympathetic audience, presided over by Mr. W. H. 
Lincoln, who opened the evening program by an address full of 
hard common sense and the eloquence of facts and reasoning, 
stated convincingly from the fullness and clearness of knowledge. 
His address was so nearly in line with my own views that after 
the program was over I talked with him at length. I found that 
he had in 1884, I believe it was, earnestly endeavored to induce 
Congress to pass a law such as he advocated, but had tailed, as 
all efforts of a similar character have failed. He informed me 
that he had a copy of a speech made by him before the National 
Shipping Convention at Boston in 1880, and very kindly, at my 
request, sent me a copy of it. I have read it with great interest, 
and believe that his reasoning and conclusions are absolutely 
sound, with one exception. He fell into the error of advocating 
American registry for foreign-built ships, but limiting their 
right by permitting them only to engage in the over-seas trade. 
In this he made the same mistake that Congress made in the 
passage of the recent Panama Canal act. It was, of course, in 
my view, a fatal mistake and would have rendered the law ad- 
vocated by him futile, as I think I showed clearly in my speech 
before the Economic Club. 

But if that law had been passed in 1880 or 1884, when advo- 
cated by him, its shortcomings would have been soon discovered 
and possibly corrected, and if that had been done and full reg- 
istry given to ships built abroad but owned and operated under 
our flag, allowing them to be used in our coast trade, we would 
have long ago checked the decay of our over-seas merchant 
marine and taken at least second place among the merchant 
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marines of the world and had our ships flying our flag in every 
quarter of the globe, and we would have been ready in August. 
1914, to carry our own commerce in our own ships and, besides, 
preventing the great difficulties and obstructions we encoun- 
tered for lack of shipping at the beginning of the European war, 
our ships would have reaped a great harvest of unprecedented 
profits, while our people would have been saved hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

It is worth something to know the character, the capacity, and 
the environments of men whose views are presented to us, and 
I therefore wish to say with reference to Mr. Lincoln. he is 
one of the sterling, substantial, prosperous, Jong-headed busi- 
ness men of New England. He has lived a long and stainless 
life, and is honored in the highest by those who know him and 
have worked with him in public and private affairs, and he is 
president now of the Boston Economic Club and has held many 
posts of distinction. All his life he has been familiar with ship- 
ping and personally interested in owning and operating shins 
and ship lines, and, more than that, he has been preeminently 
successful. His connection with the shipping industry begun 
prior to the War between the States. The period of our great 
triumphs in the merchant marine is a part of his life, as is also 
the period of the decay of our merchant marine. He has seen 
in operation the causes which first produced our triumph and 
the causes which later brought about our utter and complete 
abandonment of the seas, and so I feel that bis words ought to 
have great weight with those who seek to remedy our merchant- 
ee evils and bring back the day of pride to our shipping und 
our flag. 

Mr. Lincoln's speech follows: 


Free SHIPS. 


VENTION, BUSTON, OCTOBER 7, 1880, 

The decline of our mercantile marine engaged in foreign com- 
merce has for many years attracted public attention. Gen. 
Grant during his administration called the attention of Con- 
gress to this fact in more than one of his messages. The pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury has also presented the figures 
showing the rapid and persistent decay of our shipping in sev- 
eral of his reports, Still nothing has been done, and the decline 
continues steadily. There hus been no concerted action on the 
part of those especially interested in this branch of business, 
and no agreement has been effected among the shipowners in 
regard to the desired legislation. We have continued drifting, 
rapidly losing ground, until the present time. The same laws 
continue in force that were designed to protect our commerce 
in its infancy, but changes in the modes of transacting busi- 
ness, in the methods of transportation, and in the construction 
of the vessels have rendered destructive rather than benefi- 
cial their operation; in a word, the world has ontgrown these 
restrictions upon commerce; mankind has progressed; there is 
a free interchunge of products and competition is more uni- 
versal. It is not many yeurs since a vessel of 800 tons was con- 
sidered as of Immense size and would attract public notice. It 
was regurded at the time as a rash experiment to construct 
such a large ship. Now a sailing ship of 2,000 tons excites no 
comment, and steamers of more than double this size may be 
seen at any time in our docks. While we have been standing 
idle, other nations have changed their navigation laws to suit 
the progress of the times, and have encouraged their commerce 
by removing restrictions and inviting competition. The faet 
must not be overlooked that England and France especially 
have caused to be established and maintained important lines of 
ocean steamships by a well-arranged system of subsidies, in- 
cluded in which is a provision for the transportation of the 
mails. During this period our country has been taking rapid 
strides in other directions. The settlement of the western coun- 
try and the construction of railways, keeping pace with the 
advance of emigration, have proceeded in a wonderful manner. 
The vast agricultural and manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try have been developing, engaging the energies and thought of 
our people and attracting the attention of the civilized world. 
These great interests have overshadowed what was formerly 
regarded as of primary importance, and in regard to which 
there existed a strong national pride. They continue so to do, 
and the emblem of our country’s strength and glory is fast dis- 
appearing and is lost amid the flags of England, Germany, Nor- 
way, and Italy. This condition of things has been brought 
about under the operation of laws designed to foster and protect 
our commerce. Many intelligent shipowners have thoughtfully 
considered the subject, and have arrived at the conclusion that 
a radical reform is necessary in order to recover our position 
and maintain it. A few figures will illustrate in a forcible man- 
ner the extent of our decline and the time it has occupied, 


The value of our exports and imports taken in American and 
foreign vessels in the years enumerated have been as follows: 


In Americaa | In ſorol za 

vessals. vessels. 
8222, 0, % | $99,003,099 
507, 00% % | 265,000,009 
202, 00,000 „393 
272,000,000 | ULL, %% 


While these figures prove the serious decay of our shipping 
interests ‘they also show the wonderful increase in the trade of 
the country. The latter is as gratifying as the former is humili- 
ating. It will be noticed that in 1850 there was carried in 
American vessels nearly threefold the amount that was taken 
by foreign vessels, and that in 1879 the position was reversed, 
so that our vessels only carried less than one-third as much as 
was taken by foreign shipping. 

At the present time 59 per cent of the tonnage of the country 
is employed in the coastwise trade. The coastwise and inland 
navigation of the country has increased with the growth of 


population, and as all foreigners are excluded by law from this 


trade our tonnage in this branch has increased, so that a com- 
parison of the total tonnage of the country in different years 
does not represent the decadence of our foreign commerce. 
This is the manner, however, in which it is usually presented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reports, In.1850 the 
total tonnage of the country was 000 tons; in 1860, 


8,535, 
'| 5,853,000 tons; in 1870, 4,246,000 tons; in 1879, 4,169,000 tons. 


It will thus be seen that while the coastwise trade has largely 
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But the chief object of our laws of registration is to protect 
and encourage shipbuilding in the United States. When wood 
was universally employed in the construction of ships we had 
un advantage over England. We possessed most valuable tim- 
ber, the forests were near at hand, and our shipyards ‘produced 
the finest specimens of naval architecture that could be found 
in any ports of the world. For many years there was no neces- 
sity of protection, because we were able to build ships cheaper 
and better than any other nation, and we built ships for the 
nations of Europe. England has long enjoyed the supremacy 
upon the seas, but the child was successfully competing with 


‘the parent, and in 1860, just prior to our Civil War, our tonnage 


equaled that of Great Britain. It was an achievement of which 


the Nation was justly proud. Our ships were found in every 


port and obtaining freights upon equal terms with the most 
favored countries. In some ports they commanded the prefer- 
ence. As n rule, they were more ably commanded and better 
manned and equipped than the vessels of any other nation. 
We could build our vessels more cheaply, sail them at less ex- 
pense, and perform more voyages in the same period than any 
other people. ‘The future seemed sure that we were destined to 
become the great maritime power of the world. But great and 


sudden changes took place. The Civil War placed our flag at a 


fatal disadvantage; shipbuilding languished; many ships were 
destroyed and a larger number were sold to foreigners. At the 
close of the war, and for ‘many yeurs later, wages were high, 
building material was expensive, and in place of our eountry 
being able to produce ships more cheaply than any other it 
became the dearest place to build. Still our shipowners perse- 
vered. Shipbuilding was continued, though on a smaller scale. 
Owners soon found that not only did their ships cost an exces- 
sive price, but the expense of maintaining them was great. 
Oppressive laws respecting the shipment and discharge of sea- 
men, and the rapacity of our consuls in foreign ports, thut were 
not so keenly felt in a time of prosperity, became a burden too 
great to be borne. Our shipowners became discouraged, and 
other fields for the employment of capital offering grenter in- 
ducements, they commenced to dispose of their ships to for- 
eigners, ceased contracting for new ships, and transferred their 
energies and money to more remunerative employments, Thus 
have our largest and most enterprising shipping firms gradually 
abandoned the business. A considerable number of our ship- 
building firms have either failed in the business or have ex- 
perienced such losses as have caused them to discontinue. The 
figures will show to what an alarming extent this has prevaſled: 


Ships and barks built in the United States. 
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And this condition of things exists under the laws to protect 
the shipbuilding interests. 
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It can be no matter of surprise that our merchant marine has 
been seriously reduced. Take also into consideration the fact 
that during the war we sold to foreign nations nearly 800,000 
tons of shipping, and the problem is solved. ‘These large sales 
were chiefly made on account of the enormous premium upon 
gold, and the receipts or sales being in gold realized a large sum 
in currency. In order to comprehend the full significance of 
these sales it may be well to state that during the three years— 
1854, 1855, and 1856—we sold but 167,000 tons to foreigners. 
While we buiit in 1879, 43,000 tons of registered vessels, there 
were sold to foreigners 37,000 tons, abandoned 24,000 tons, and 
lost. 87,000 tons, making a total of 148,000 tons. It should be 
here stated that the sales to foreigners have been chiefly ships 
that have nearly outlived their usefulness, and at low prices. In 
view of all these facts, can it be denied that we should not have 
suffered such a decline if we had been permitted by our laws 
to have purchased vessels upon the same terms as other nations, 
in the cheapest market? If it can truthfully be denied, then 
there is no reason why we should not continue our downward 
course until our flag is driven from the ocean. There is no 
escape from such a conclusion, 

In consequence of the decline in wages and in the prices of 
material in the shipbuilding districts, it is probably true that 
we can again construct wooden vessels of the same class at a 
lower price than other countries, but there is no longer a de- 
mand. For the coastwise trade alone are our shipyards now em- 
ployed in building wooden vessels. Iron ships are superseding 
the wooden. In every important respect they have proved more 
desirable. They secure a higher classification for a longer 
term of years, they are maintained at less expense, carry more 
cargo upon equal tonnage, and obtain higher rates of freight, 
and even at the enhanced rates command the preference. In 
the port of Calcutta iron ships obtain $1 per ton, and in San 
Francisco 81.25 per ton, more than the best wooden vessels. 
The reason for this may be found in the difference in the rates 
of insurance and in the less liability of damage to cargo. 

It is a most remarkable fact that, despite the boasts that have 
been made that iron ships can be built at the same price in this 
country as upon the Clyde, there is not a single iron sailing 
ship under our own flag. While all other nations are privileged 
to buy in the cheapest market, we are excluded, and for the 
purpese, we are told, of protecting American industry. We 
seem to overlook the fact that the ocean is the great highway of 
commerce, that the antiquated navigation laws of other coun- 
tries have been repealed, so that comparatively few obstructions 
now exist to a perfect freedom of commerce. The large increase 
of the shipping of other nations, the sharp competition that has 
existed for business, have for several years reduced the rates of 
freight to unprecedented low figures, Only by the practice of 
the strictest economy, and by freedom from disasters at sea, 
could the shipowner make the receipts equal the expenses, 
Meanwhile our Government has not taken the first step in as- 
sisting our shipowners to meet this change; I may say, this 
revolution in this branch of business, and consequently our flag 
is being driven from the ocean. Lines of ocean steamships are 
constantly being established between this country and Europe 
to meet the ever-increasing demands of the trade. 

We did boast of one line of American steamships from Phila- 
delphia to Liverpool, but even that exists only in name, as one- 
half of that line is now composed of steamers sailing under the 
flag of Great Britain. A most impressive fact with respect to 
our trade with Europe was published in the American Ship, of 
New York. It stated that the grain fleet dispatched from that 
port last year numbered 2,987 vessels, carrying 102,312,568 
bushels of grain, of which 1,075 were steamers, carrying 
42,426,535 bushels, the remaining 1,822 being sailing vessels, car- 
rying 590,892,033 bushels, All of this tonnage includes not one 
American steamer and only 74 American sailing vessels. It is 
estimated that over $100,000,000 per annum are paid to foreign 
yessels for the transportation of our produce. 

This is truly a deplorable condition for a great and prosperous 
Nation, possessing a large line of seacoast, and engaging in such 
an enormous trade with the nations of the world. 

There are but two courses to pursue—one is to adopt the 
principles of a semicivilized age and impose restrictions upon 
commerce, which will be sure to cause retaliatory measures by 
other nations; the other is to be in accord with the progress of 
the age, and remove the restrictions that already exist—a relic 
of former days. It may be interesting as well as instructive 
at this point to trace the progress of Great Britain and to learn 
some wisdom by her experience. Laws restricting commerce 
are of ancient date, and it is not a new thing for ship builders 
and owners to clamor for monopoly. The commerce of Great 
Britain would have been utterly ruined many times if the pre- 
dictions of those interested had been fulfilled. It still prospers, 


and, as I intend to show, by every successive step in the line of 
greater freedom has entered upon increased prosperity. I am 
indebted to a work of John Lewis Ricardo, Esq., upon the naviga- 
tion laws of Great Britain, for much valuable information. In 
the reign of Edward III. in 1340, a law was passed, that no 
person should sell or give away any vessel to a foreigner upon 
any account.” The difference between that and our own law 
is that we are permitted to sell, but not to purenase. If it is a 
more advantageous, it is certainly a more selfish and an equally 
narrow policy. 

The first navigation act, passed in 1881. provides “that no 
subject of the King should ship any merchandise outward or 
homeward save in ships of the King’s allegiance, on penalty 
of forfeiture of vessel and cargo.” I have recently read a simi- 
lar proposition, though perhaps a trifle more liberal, to relieve 
our shipping from competition, But this did not prove a suc- 
cess, and in the following year it was amended so that English 
merchants, being in foreign ports and not finding any sufficient 
English vessels there, might ship their goods on board foreign 
vessels, This monopoly having caused oppressive rates of 
freight, in 1390 a law was passed “that the merchants of Eng- 
land should export their merchandise in English vessels only, 
and the owners were desired to carry them for reasonable 
freights.” Ship owning must have been a lucrative business in 
those days—at the expense of the people. The result of these 
acts is stated in 1558, in an act of the First of Elizabeth: 
“That since the making of these stututes other sovereign 
princes have made like penal laws, by reason whereof there 
hath grown great displeasure betwixt the foreign princes and the 
kings of this realm; and also the merchants have been sore 
grieved and endamaged.” For 177 years these laws had been 
at work, and with these results. 

The act was repealed, but replaced by another, scarcely bet- 
ter—“ that exports and imports in foreign bottoms must pay 
double duties.” In spite of these restrictions, the Dutch ob- 
tained the supremacy and led all other nations. How came this 
to pass? The ancient records tell us—‘ by the privileges they 
allowed to strangers, by lowness of their customs, and by the 
structure or roominess of their shipping, holding much merchan- 
dise, though sailing with fewer hands than our ships, thereby 
carrying their goods much cheaper to and from foreign 
thun we can, whereby the Dutch gain all the foreign freiglits, 
while our ships lie still and decay or else go to New Castle for 
coals.” In a word, the monopoly enjoyed by the English had 
not been favorable to progress in the art of building or economy 
in management. The Dutch, by their greater freedom of com- 
petition, had become able to take freights cheaper. This is the 
secret—competition had stimulated the Dutch to improve the 
construction of their vessels and to economize their manage- 
ment, while the monopoly enjoyed by the English had hindered 
their progress. In 1652 was passed the famous act of naviga- 
tion, “that no goods or commodities whatever of the growth, 
production, or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, includ- 
ing our own plantations there, should be imported into England 
or Ireland, or any of the plantations, except in English-built 
ships, owned by English subjects, navigated by English com- 
manders, and fourths of the sailors Englishmen.” War 
with the Dutch was the consequence, and for two years the 
commerce of the world was interrupted. Ten years of peace 
followed, during which the Dutch regained their supremacy. 

In 1660 an act styled the Maritime Charter of England was 
passed, intended to crush the Dutch. Two years later a sup- 
plemental statute enacted “that no foreign-built ship shall en- 
joy the privilege of English or Irish built ships, even though the 
owners be Englishmen”; and yet history tells us that even 20 
years after that the English could not compete with foreigners. 
So much for protection. It is true the Dutch lost the ascend- 
ency, but not in consequence of the navigation acts of England. 
Weakness came upon them as a result of long and costly wars 
with England and France. Their great shipping grew up and 
flourished without protection of navigation laws, and they lost it 
in consequence of heavy taxations and by being forced from their 
own principles of cheap and free trading. 

We know the effect of the laws of England upon her colonies 
in this country. After the independence of the United States 
retaliatory measures were passed by our Government, No prod- 
uce or manufacture of English could be carried to the United 
States in other than American ships. The ships of either coun- 
try were the ocean one way in ballast. In 1815 this 


state of things was stopped and a treaty of reciprocity was 
adopted. The prosperity of shipping commences from the aboli- 
tion of these acts of navigation restricting commerce. 

I have thus endeavored to trace briefiy the progress of free- 
dom in commerce from the earliest days. These antiquated 
laws are so often quoted to show how England increased and 
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maintained in prosperity her shipping that it seemed best to 
show that as she learned wisdom by experience these restric- 
tions were abolished. As the freedom and rights of the people 
have advanced by successive and gradual steps from a state of 
slavery and vassalage to one of independence and power, so 
have the laws that fettered and restricted commerce been suc- 
cceded by a more enlightened and liberal policy. 

We may as weil seek to restore the laws and usages that gov- 
erned society in the dark ages as to attempt to build up our 
commerce by restrictive legislation. 

There are various plans proposed to restore the shipping 
trade of the country, which will now be briefly considered. It 
may be well here to state that as the decrease of our shipping 
has been gradual, so must be its restoration, but with this dis- 
advantage: It is more difficult to build up a trade after it has 
passed into other hands than it is to lose it by indifference and 
neglect. While we have been retrograding other countries have 
been advancing in a tide of prosperity. Our progress under the 
wisest and most efficient legislation must be slow and laborious. 

A system of subsidies to regular lines of steamships to foreign 
ports is warmly advocated by some. But the people of this 
country appear to be opposed to subsidies. It has been at- 
tempted, and the manner in which the legislation was obtained 
was not creditable to those concerned in it. There is no doubt 
that the Government should endeavor to cause to be established 
lines of American ocean steamships to the most important for- 
eign ports in South America, the East Indies, and Europe, and, 
by the payment of proper sums of money for the transportation 
of mails, place these lines upon such a footing that they can suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign nations. This should be done 
without delay. It would greatly promote the commercial wel- 
fare of the country, and by opening new markets for our 
manufactures would benefit the whole people. I trust this con- 
vention will pass a resolution requesting the action of Congress 
in this direction. 

It has been urged by some that the Government impose a 
heavy tonnage tax upon all foreign vessels entering our ports, 
and also a discriminating duty upon goods brought in foreign 
bottoms. I am confident that such propositions will not be 
entertained by Congress or receive the support of the people. 
Such measures would be sure to provoke retaliation on the part 
of other Governments, and would also enhance the cost of the 
merchandise imported. 

Greater freedom is what is required. The ocean, the great 
highway of commerce, is free to all alike. All nations are in 
competition. It is evident that the nation that can produce the 
ships the best adapte.t for the business, and at the lowest price, 
and that can sail them at the least expense, will outstrip all 
others. It is admitted by every shipowner, so far as 1 can 
learn, that at present our foreign commerce is not upon an equal 
footing, and we can not to-day successfully compete with the 
navigation of other nations. The problem to be solved is, What 
will enable us to do so? I reply, we must put ourselves in the 
line of progress; further restrictions upon commerce will not 
do it; greater freedom will. Give us ships as cheap as other 
nations furnish them and the same advantages in respect to 
maintaining them, and that is all we ask. To put the proposi- 
tion in plain terms, change our navigation laws so that any 
citizen of the United States may purchase steamships or sailing 
vessels in the markets of the world, and place them under the 
flag of his country, with this provision, that such steamship 
or vessel shall be forever excluded from the coastwise trade. 
As the coasting trade is confinetl to our own vessels, there is a 
manifest propriety in excluding all vessels of foreign build 
from a participation in it. The vessels in this business are not 
brought into competition with those of any other nation, and, 
consequently, no relief is demanded. This trade is peculiarly 
our own, and should remain so. It is where we are brought into 
the arena of the world’s commerce that we require entire equal- 
ity and freedom. Let us consider some of the objections that 
are raised to the change in the laws that we advocate: 

First. That the foreign business itself is unprofitable; that 
the foreign steamers and ships have been doing the business at 
a loss; and that it is preferable they should sustain the loss 
rather than our own citizens. Admitting this to be true, I 
would inquire, What important and leading business that does 
not have its periods of depression as well as those of prosperity? 
Shall we argue that a legitimate and necessary business, and 
one in which all peoples and nations are engaged, shall be aban- 
doned on this account, especially when, as we must all admit, 
such business is vital to the welfare and necessary to the proper 
maintenance of the honor and standing of the nation? No one, 
surely, will admit or ever entertain such a plea. 

There has been an overproduction of vessels. Italy, Norway, 
and Germany have been largely augmenting their tonnage, as 


well as Great Britain. But the business of the world is ever 
increasing ; large numbers of vessels are lost every year, so that 
the adjustment takes place in a less time than would be sup- 


sed. 

Second. It has been repeatedly stated that iron ships can be 
built in this country at prices nearly corresponding to the cost 
abroad. If this be true, certainly no one would undertake to 
build vessels in England, for there are many advantages in hay- 
ing a vessel built near at hand, where supervision can be more 
constant and reliable. But it is not in the purchase of new 
vessels that the especial advantage would accrue, but in buying 
vessels already in use, and at largely reduced prices. It is the 
ability to tuke advantage of good bargains that are frequently 
offering. Iron steamships and sailing vessels are constantly for 
sale, the same as other kinds of property, and circumstances may 
enable the purchasers to buy at much less than the actual value, 
Our commerce would receive most valuable and extensive addi- 
tions from this source. All shipowners will appreciate the truth 
of this statement. 

Third. That we should be flooded with the worthless and worn- 
out hulks that England is anxious to sell us. Such an argument 
is u reproach to our shipowners. It assumes a want of intelli- 
gence and sagacity on the part of our shipping merchants that is 
wholly unwarranted and without any foundation; it means that 
they are not fit to be intrusted with the management of their 
business. 

But an important provision should accompany this change in 
our navigation laws. All material entering into the construction 
of a ship should be admitted free of duty when so employed. It 
would be a suicidal policy to admit the manufactured article 
free and impose a duty upon the raw material. But it is said that 
the shipbuilders do not ask for this, and that they are content 
with the tariff as it exists. The answer to this is that it is no 
disadvantage to them to be allowed the privilege; and quite 
likely if they were to be put in competition with builders abroad 
they would gladly avail themselves of it. The simple fact that 
there is not an iron ship sailing under the American flag, and 
only a very small number of steamships in the foreign trade— 
three, I believe, In the European business—is yery significant. 
Because a few firms have built a considerable number of iron 
steamships for the coastwise and inland trade this does not 
affect the question. They built them not because they could do 
so cheaper or better than builders abroad, but simply because 
the coastwise trade is confined to American-built vessels. The 
fact seryes to strengthen the argument that as they have utterly 
failed to assist in supplying the demand for tonnage for the 
foreign trade, and as our commerce is perishing, it is time to 
apply the only suitable remedy. While steamships are multi- 
plying with astonishing rapidity, it must be remembered that 
sailing vessels still obtain the larger share of the commerce of 
the world, and that, possessing many important advantages, 
they will continue to be in demand. 

Fourth. In the absence of any sound argument it is commonly 
remarked that British gold is freely used to support such meas- 
ures as we advocate. How, when, or where does not appear, and 
it is apparently without any foundation in fact. The statement 
is made and widely circulated in many newspapers for the sole 
purpose of creating a prejudice against any change. While the 
shipbuilding interest might obtain a benefit, it is evident that the 
welfare of England would be promoted by our continued exclu- 
sion, and for the simple reason that we are throwing all our com- 
merce into her hands. Far better for her that she should con- 
tinue mistress of the seas and receive the millions yearly that 
we are paying her for carrying our imports and exports, than that 
she should furnish us with the weapons for a successful compe- 
tition. While the English shipowners may recognize our stupid- 
ity in clinging to this ancient policy, they certainly must foresee 
that their repeal would give us advantages that would be turned 
against them. 

Fifth. That a repeal of these laws would work injustice to 
American industry. While the fact is not proven or admitted, 
I would ask, Shall the whole country suffer, shall our commerce 
be annihilated, in order that the iron-ship builders may have an 
opportunity of doing what they have not been able to do, and 
which there is not the slightest indication they will be able 
to accomplish, at least for years to come? 

On the other hand, it is more than probable that the introduc- 
tion of iron steamships and vessels into our commercial marine 
will stimulate our own industries in the same direction, and 
that in consequence of being able to obtain the material at the 
same prices as other nations, we shall secure the natural and 
legitimate result; our own shipyards will multiply, and building 
interests will revive. 

There are some timid persons who fear that if any breach 
in the wall of protection is effected it will invite an assault upon 
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the whole tariff system. But our shipping occupies a different 
position from all other interests of the country, Our vessels 
must be brought into competition with those of every other 
nation, and the desired changes relate only to our foreign trade. 
The same rules that apply to the one interest can not be brought 
to bear upon the other. So that it seems just to assume that the 
great industrial establishments of the country that have grown 
up and developed so successfully under our system of protection, 
that the producers of the raw material who have experienced the 
benefits of the fostering care of the Government, will suffer no 
injury by the removal of the burdens upon our commerce. Their 
interests will not be jeopardized or put in peril, for the parties 
foremost in urging the removal of restrictions upon navigation 
would as earnestly oppose any measures that would cause the 
great industries of the Nation to suffer. 

I have thus endeavored to meet the objections that have been 
urged with so much persistency against the proposed changes in 
our laws, and at the same time to show the great benefits that 
would accrue to our shipping Interests and to the Nation by 
giving to our shipowners the same freedom that all other mari- 
time countries enjoy, and in the exercise of which they have ob- 
tained great prosperity. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the gradual 
and continuous entrance of our Government into activities 
which should be reserved for private enterprises. Where mili- 
tary secrets are involved or processes should be kept secret for 
the good of the general public, it ought to be the duty of the 
Government to keep matters of this kind under its own control. 
This is not true, however, of the proposition before us. Making 
armor plate is a scientific process that requires skill, but it has 
no secrecy connected with it that would give our Government 
any advantage over private concerns that have dealt in this line 
of work for years. The manufacturing of armor plate should 
therefore remain with companies already established that have 
the necessary facilities as long as there is no disposition on 
— part to take unfair advantage of the t as to 

ce. 

If our people would only study the conditions that existed in 
foreign nations that have in the past entered into Government 
ownership, they would soon realize its impracticability. 

In the North American Review for May, 1913, this question of 
Government ownership is touched upon in an article entitled 
“Socialism and the State,” by Jules Roche, former minister of 
commerce, colonies, post, and telegraph of France, which I in- 
corporate as a part of my remarks: 

By dus SOCIALISM AND THY STATE—A FRENCH VIEW. 
les Roche, deputy, former minister of 
ey Was . telegraph of E mas colonna wives 

At the end of the third volume of Macaulay’s admirable History of 

land occurs this passage, written just ‘after the disturbance of 


“The proudest capitals of western Europe have streamed with civil 
$ * * Doctrines e to all sciences, to all arts, to all in- 
dustry, to all domestic charities, doctrines which, if carried into effect, 
wo in 30 years, undo all that 30 centuries have done for mankind, 
and would make the fairest provinces of France and Germany as 
Savage as Ko or Patagonia, have been avowed from the tribune and 
defended by the sword. Europe bas been threatened with subjugation 
by 9 com with whom the barbartans who ed un- 
der Attila and Alboin were enlightened and humane. The truest friends 
of the people have with p sorrow owned that interests more 
than any political privileges were in rdy, and tha 
bes gue to sacrifice even liberty in er r to save civilization. 
e acau 


ttle in force, until they have burst forth into new splendor, 
given birth to organized parties whieh are strivi every day more 
to transform the idea into permanent acts a facts, 

that, 

he 


if the Beatin historian were a witness of what is now going 
would experience a deeper anguish than that which he exp: 
lequently 64 years ago. 


itself to be the eet eee tee dae on 
existence of civilised society and declares its plattorn: to be r de- 
truction. 


ceptions so 
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Is it, therefore, possible to imagine that the State in a civilized 
country can adopt and apply the principles of socialism? Is there not 


an ucible contradietton between the two? In order to make this 
contradiction clear to all aost is first necessary to point out the 
essential pina les of socia 
What, socialism? Those who see in it only its political piat- 
form do not get beneath the surface; this is only the minor side of 
the matter, its least strong side. What we must discover in soclalism 
is the cause of this platform. This cause is simple; it is an idea. and 
a profoundly false one, concerning the origin of evti. At- bottom, 
lism.is especially a philosophical doctrine, almost a sort of re- 
ligion. It believes and teaches that the inequality of conditions among 
men arises from laws emanating from governments; that the State 
can create riches and regulate at its will the distribution of these 
riches; that capital is the enemy of labor; that the development of 
the capitalist order is responsible for the 8 class “; that, in a 
wo. all tbe evils, or nearly all, from whicb mankind suffers, are pro- 
du by “ society,” and that it depends upon the legislator to reorgan- 
ize this societ, TEE A ey in accordance with a new plan in which 
the State will all and the 


The toys effective 
he others. 


an old story, for it should be remembered that th 
socialists of to-day have always been known. They have invented noth- 
new; their tions are as old as buman Illusions. 
not say t laws have never been or are not now unjust, 
have never established priv for some and doomed others 
itien and even to servitude; but these laws, which were 
istic, for they organized society — arbitrarily by 
nited States, in 
France, jes, where we 
und * litical inequalities, which are without influence, when com- 
pares ia natural gs, on the conditions essential to the happiness 


In order to grasp the full truth of what I say, to see it with the 
mind’s eye as well as with the 9 eye, we have simply to glance 
at the of i maa a today and at its state in the past. S, ae- 

0 — — e capitalist organization is the root of evil, 
this evil Laspe not have existed at the beginning of our race. So the 


rrestrial paradise 
Asia, South America, Af 


and who have kept nearest to 

the itive state and furthest away, co: 1 from the capi- 
tal SS find there the lest o s eliing among t 

pleasures of Eden. But I should like to see these fiery apostics of 

ism the lot of th usħmen, and the 


e the B d 
who are so completely protected from the evils 
of the capitalist 

On the contrary, what should be said witbout cessation to the work- 
ers, to those who have the hardest time in life, is that all progress im- 
plies capital, all capital implies all fruitful work implies liberty, 
all liberty implies property, and that the ideal of the human race Is 

behind us bot before us. 

rer man is to nature the more he is under the domination 
ee 5 Se — oe re 3 the foe of 

going o a profound analy 0 e buman pas- 

only to regard the most visible and most certain phe- 
nomena of life to perceive that the decrease of the evils which amict 
our race is in direct 1 on to the development of this capitalist 
order whom the soctalists are never weary of anathema There 
is no worse error than that of Rousseau. The most unfortunate, the 
most feeble, the most suffering of men, ts the primitive man, who lives 
from hand to mouth, without arms, without ents, with no capi- 
tal to shield him from want for the moment while be has time to look 


before the capitalist régime was born is traced by powerful poet 

of “The Nature of Things.” ignorant of all the geological and pre- 

historic archwological discoveries of our times, who sang: 

ancestors did not in know how to master things by 
elr bodies with the skins of the 


wild beasts; they lived tn the woods, in caves, in the forests, and hid 
in the brush — their rude limbs, obliged to flee the attacks of the 


such conditions, and not from the Golden Age, that we 
are sprung, and if, little by little, we have reached the point where 
are, 


read the ideas of justice, liberty, love of neighbor, com- 

erent from the ferocity and the state of soul of our first 

parents. But instead of continuing this way of progress, socialism 

would destroy the n elements and conditions which make it 

In defiance of the most constant facts and the most profound 

orces of the human heart, socialism pretends to build up a compicte 

ian city, which would, in fact, be the worst sort of a prison, where 

d be confined the mind, and which would soon become the theater 

t misery into which bumanity has ever been plunged. 

No; evil does not T rp eps society, nor even from: laws, which does 

t the legislature can not better the laws, Evil 

rings from ae yet sufficiently mastered by science; it is in 

purified, sufficiently elevated by reason, by the 

in the mind, in e very heart of these thau- 

mat w it to be in the laws and would have us believe in 

wer to remove it if we only confide making of the 

laws to them! ever there were a true remark, it is this: Socialism, 
that is the enemy!” 4 


4 
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But I would not hare my readers say that T hold that all Is for the 
best in the best of worlds; that evil no longer exists, that there is no 
se he iie that there is no social progress to be realized. All that 1 

h to say is that socialism, far from cung human suffering, will 
only make it worse; that its innovations would produce only misery, 
because they would suppress the conditions which alone have been able 
to diminish this misery. 

Having thus established, even from out its own mouth, just what 
socialism is, the question may now be pertinently asked whether the 
State can become socialistic without placing itself in direct contradic- 
tion with the laws of nature and the conditions of its own role. The 
whole problem Iles right here. What is the State and what is its 
part in its relations with the individual? What is the respective 

here of cach? It is not the first time that the subject has been un- 
ae discussion. Long before Montesquieu, Plato, and Cicero had applied 
their genius to the problem, Still nearer our day, Willlam von Hum- 
boldt, in his celebrated essay which appeared in 1792, devoted all his 
powerful faculties to an attempt to-decide what are the limits of the 
action of the State. About 1858, the great English philosopher, John 
Stuart Mill, in his excellent little book, Liberty; 1884, Herbert 
Spencer, in The Man versus the State; and before him that wonderful 
mind, too much neglected to-day, and to whom my generation owes so 
many generous and noble ideas, Edouard Laboulaye, in The State and 
Its Limits, aoe in 1863, explained every hidden corner of this 
difficult problem. . 

Regardless of any special doctrines, history shows, for its part, how 
dangerous are the theories and illusions so much in favor to-day, not 
only among the charlatans, which is guse natural, but among many 
disinterested and well-intentioned ple desirous of progress and jus- 
tice. Historical observation of this kind 80 reveals the errors of 
the conception of a providential State and the benefits to be derived 
from a régime of complete individual liberty. Alas! how the unfor- 
tunate are deceived when they are led to belicve in the all-powerfulness 
of the State and are pro an end of all their trials and woes 
through State intervention! The State has not and can not have this 
chimerical power. Without entering into a philosophical and theoretical 
discussion of principles, of the rights“ of the individual and the 
~ duties” of society, let us glance for a moment, purely and simply, at 
5 ee at the things which one sees with the eye and touches 
wit e . 

By whom were brought about all the progress, all the discoveries, all 
the conquests which have, little by little, ameliorated the lot of primi- 
tive humanity, and which shelter us to-day, in part at le from 
famine and the attacks of the enemy, Nature? Who bus made it pos- 
sible for men to vanquish cold, e, space? Who has succeeded 
even in softening the habits and ferocity of the early Who has 
caused to penetrate into our very souls love of fellow man, the senti- 
ment of justice, the conception of the rights of others, the sublime idea 
of sacrifice? It is not Governments that have accomplished this, nor 
States, in any period of the world’s history or in s country. This 
was the work of individuals, of private persons. t was some un- 
known genius who discov: the art of making fire, of forging iron, 
of plowing, of crossing the occans, of spinning, of sewing skins together, 
of weaving. It was some poet, philosopher, wise nun, who 
charmed our hearts with song and formed our souls by noble examples. 
These are the true benefactors of the human race, the real authors of 
civilization and progress. And how often, far from being encouraged, 
were they thwarted, impeded, even ero in their divine tasks by 
the blind, ignorant, cruel heads of States, as is even too frequently the 
caso to-day with men of all conditions. It is true, fortunately for the 
honor of humanity, that we do frequently find wise, well-meaning Gov- 
ernments. But the best they could do was to ald these great men, the 
individuals of pores genius, laboring for the general development of 
progress and the conquest of civillzation. 

In a civilized nation, the role of the State is to assure public order 
and to guarantee to every individual the full exercise of his faculties; 
that is, to see that he enjoys liberty and that the independence of his 
nation is not infringed upon. As for creating wealth and regulating 
its distribution, the State is as absolutely and unquestionably powerless 
as it would be in trying to change the sequence of the seasons, to 
modify the temperature, or to influence barometric 2 It is only 
the individual who can create wealth, by his intell ee and his labor, 
and tho freer the individual is in the exercise of his natural faculties, 
the more can he ameliorate not only his own situation but also the 
general condition of humanity. ‘This is what history teaches us with 
striking evidence from the time of the earliest cave dwellers, and it 
suffices, regardless of all metaphysical considerations, to determine in 
their grand lines and 8 ideals the rôle and the limits of the 
State and the individual. 

It is true that in answering the questions which I formulated above, 
the same reply does not hold good for all ages and for all countries. 
It is not unique, invariable, permanent, like a theorem of geometry. It 
admits, however, of durable elements, of varieties of experience which 
are constant, so that to-day we may consider certain facts so well 
established that they appear to have become Jaws. Let us specify some 
of the principal ones. 

I repeat that universal observation shows us that nearly all the 
8 which has improved the material lot of man is due to in- 
dividual effort, and very rarely to any intervention of the State; quite 
the contrary. We have seen that these efforts were often combated 
and retarded by the State. How many are the scientific discoveries 
whose Ruthors were at first officially condemned. The long list may 
be said to begin with Philolaus and Aristarchus of Samos, who lived 
more than 2, years before Galileo, and both of whom were exiled 
for having taught that the carth turned on its own axis and revolved 
around the sun, State action never, or almost never, 4 as a 
creator of progress. The contrary is true. Progress is the work of 
the individual. But State action is cminently salutary and fecund in 
an indirect fashion when it comes forward as a 1 of security 
and pence, which render possible the free play of individuals capable of 
doing things—but how rare such individuals are!—in a word, as an 
efficacious principle of public order. 

What is true of the scientific domain properly so called, viz, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, etc., Is not less true 
of the moral domain. The idea of justice, duty, charity, love of neigh- 
bor was instilled little by little Into the heart and mind of men by the 
noblest intelligences by the highest and best souls, who, by the very 
fact that they are the best, are the least numerous; and yet how often 
3 these grand spirits persecuted by the makers and executors of the 
aws! 

Has the State, which has never created progress, either moral or 
scientific, known how to aid happily moral or material works, in con- 
formity with or depending on the laws of progress, obserying the con- 
ditions of true progress; that is to say, rendering possible the free 


action of the best individuals? Here again observation reveals the same 
results—the incapacity of the State, in fact its very nocuousness. 

Direct, actual, immediate observation, as was the case with historical 
observation, shows that all human material progress proceeds from 
property and freedom of labor. You have simply to open your cyes to 
perceive that everywhere and always the lot of the greater sabes is 
ettered in proportion as economic liberty and security develops. ‘There 
can not be found a single example to the contrary. n the other hand, 
how many instances are there of progress being checked by attacks on 
the liberty of labor and its consequences! ow long it was before 
this 27 — ple of principles dawned on the human mind, viz, the freer 
individual action becomes the more the whole community profits by 
it; whereas the more collective action—that is, the State in whatever 
form it shows itself—paralyzes individual action the more the com- 
munity suffers from its own intervention ! 

For instance, if at first glance any enterprise seems to belon 
provert to the State, to the legislator, to the prince, it is the provide 
ng of food for the public—in a word, all subsistence arrangements, It 
was the great care of the Governments of the past. The Roman Repub- 
lic, the consuls, the senate; Cæsars and emperors, from the divine 

stus down to the lamentable Augustulus overturned by the bar- 
barians; the kingdom of France during the whole r of “ the thou- 
sand-year monarchy,” one and all considered it their first duty “ to 
feed the le, Every effort, every institution, every system; all 
sorts of administrative machinery, whether the most werful, the 
most subtle, or the most ingenious; all imaginable laws for arranging, 
interdicting, encouraging, recompensing, and punishing; all that ir- 
resistible force, hostile art, implacable will were able to invent, perfect, 
and combine in order to protect against famine King Populace—all 
this and much else besides was set to work; and this went on from 
the time of the edicts of 488 B. C, down to the interminable prescrip- 
tions of the Theodosian Code, including the taking over by the State 
of all the fleets of the seas and the rivers. And what was the result 
of it all? Complete disaster! Agriculture was killed and pauperism 
was developed. The character and energy of the individual were en- 
feebled to such a point that universal servitude followed. ‘The strain 
on the public treasury was so great that the State was bankrupt. Italy, 

Provinces, the Lag were ruined, and fell-an easy prey to the 
Herull of Odoacer. oclalist laws, antimilitarism, State ownership 
killed the colossus. 

n France, “the sons of St. Louis” 


I were not le fortunate, 
With the advent of Phili „ 


the Fair, the inventor of the income tax 
(1294 and January 12, 1295), by the aid of which this coiner of base 
money decreed in 1304 a series of measures tending to the greatest 
relief and 8 providing of provisions for my poor peop e,“ tho 
history of France from that time on is full of “laws” with the same 
end in view, To be convinced of this one has only to read the ordi- 
nances of 1410, 1419, 1455, 1507, 1571, 1573, 1689, 1690, 1693, 1709, 
1720, 1723, 1731, 1737, 1763, ete.; to read the correspondence of Louis 
XIV’s reign, the letters which passed between the ministers and the 
intendants, and those of the comptroller general of the finances, from 
1683 to 1715; and then one perceives that all that which the boldest 
Socialist and radical “reformer” puts forward to-day was conceived 
by the “ reformers ” of the old régime in their alm “to feed the peo- 
ple,” to “ assure the subsistence of the people and “at the lowest pos- 
sible price ” ; and that the most rigorous measures were taken to secure 
the faithful observance of these Socialist laws.“ But all this met 

th the same fate as the ancient edicts of the Empire. In a word, 
State corn, State flour, State millers, State bakers, State aid, and State 
benefactions of all kinds; no matter whether the State be a republic, 
an empire, a monarchy, an oligarchy, a a h an ochlocracy, or a 
tyranny—the result is found to be the samc; that ts, the very contrary 
ot what was sought! Instead of an alleviation of the ill, there was 
an a vation thereof; a destruction of the only force capable of 
curing it; precipitated crises; ruin! 

So many and such persistent lessons finally produced fruit; minds 
that were particularly open and 5 became enlightened and 
were convinced that the only efficacious spring to human effort is 
liberty and responsibility ; that the individual must be made to under- 
stand that the bettering of his lot depends solely on himself; that he 
must kelp himself before he asks Heaven to help him; that the more 
the prince or the State usurps the place of the individual, enervates 
the spring of his action and leads him to belleve that they can supply 
Rey anta, by so much they weaken the individual and prepare his mis- 
‘ortune. 

This was the grand discovery of the economists of the cighteenth 
cen . After long struggles, “the new spirit“ finally triumphed, 
publicly and officially, when Turgot came into power in 1774. This is 
an important date in the history of civilization, for, for the first time, 
the economic rôle of the State was at last understood and set forth 
with an incomparable power of truth and a breadth of view. We read 
in the preamble of the ordinance of 1774: 

“The more commerce is free, animated, and extensive, the more 
promptly and efficaciously does it find abundant markets; prices are 
more uniform and depart less from the average price on which salaries 
are necessarily bas The plan of the Government furnishing pro- 
visions can not be a success, The attention of Government {is too 
divided among many things and can not be so active as that of the 
merchant wholly occupied with his own business. Consequently, when 
Government monopolizes the transport and guard of grain, it com- 
promises the subsistence and the peace of its people. It is only com- 
merce and free commerce that can correct the inequality of crops.” 

The language of this ordinance made a profound impression on the 
public mind. One might have thought that the century-old super- 
stitious faith in the Providential State had now vanished forever. 
that the servitude of man to the prince, whether this prince were a 
single person or were represented by a collection of persons, was at an 
end; and that labor was finally unfettered, as it . was in raen 

ut this Ulusion 


awaiting the moment when it would be also by law. 
Two years later, Turgot was vanquished and dis 


did not last long, 
charged from the ministry. Unfortunately, Louls XVI could not bring 
himself to walt until these great truths had time to produce their 
fruits. Free commerce, industry, and labor return to the old yoke of 

vernmental quacks, only to secure their liberty in 1789, and to lose 
fr again under the Jacobin rule of 1793; so dificult is it to conquer 
and retain this prime summum bonum of the people, this sacred force, 
this unique source of all progress. But Turgot's revenge came, as 1 
have said, in 1789, when the rights of man were proclaimed in France 
in all their plenitude, after having been proclaimed in the United 
States on July 4, 1776, as being the very basis of the State and not a 
condescending gift therefrom. Free thought and free labor, which 
are but the essential forms of the free possession of man by himself; 
and the security of property, which is but the product of that free 
possession, were henceforth regarded in France as axioms of civiliza- 
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tion and progress and were announced at the head of the constitution. 


And then happened in the history of France events whose political 
effect is of such importance that they should be meditated upon by all 
nations in order that these nations may draw therefrom a lesson that 
will save them from similar faults and cruel experiences, 

The home and foreign events of the early months of 1795 had so 
profoundly troubled the country that their inevitable consequences were 
elt on every side. It was cqually inevitable that the persons whose 
political science “ consists in exploiting publie misfortune and popu- 
lar credulity 3 promising miracles in order to secure the support and 
the favor of the masses would profit by these circumstan 
**heelers” of the popular quarters of Paris appeared in 
of the convention, to find on the floor accomplices not less bustling 
and ardent than themselves. The Jacobin delegation from the suburbs 
terrorized, on April 30, the Assembly, essentially mca gene like all 
assemblies, by the declaration of the conscious “ boss“ who headed 
it and who exclaimed in a threatening tone: “I come in the name of 
10,000 men, who are at your doors, to demand that you reestablish 
the maximum. If you do not do it, we will declare an insurrection!” 
This threat suflice Four days later was issued the decree of May 4, 
1793, which required every farmer, merchant, and miller to declare the 
quantity of grain in his ssion; which provided for committees 
appointed by the municipalities to revise these declarations and to fix 

e average price of ran in accordance with the average in each De- 
partment, from January 1 to May 1; which pronounced the most 
rigorous punishment—death, cven—for those who should conceal or 
destroy corn; which offered rewards to informers—in a word, a decree 
containing the whole series of measures which characterize “ Socialist 
laws" engendered by baleful “ well-wishers of the people.” 


fines, imprisonment, the 
holy guillotine, and offering bounties for the “patriotic” soup kitchen; 
the decrees, in a word, running the whole ut of radical panaceas, 
But finally the most obstinate were forced to sce things as Shey. really 
were ; like Philip the Fair, the convention had to repent. The dire dis- 
asters which these “ Socialist laws“ brought down on the land opened 
the eyes of the lawmakers, and with their own hands they put an end 
to their stupid and deadly work. On December 25, 17 the committees 
of public safety, general security, legislation, and of commerce and 
finance held a joint meeting and recommended to the convention 
through thelr chairman, Joannot, the total suppression of all the de- 
crees relating to subsistence. The text of the report deserves to be 
quoted. It runs as follows: 

“The short-sighted members who, yielding to popular demands, 
voted in favor of the establishment of the maximum, have not had to 
wait long to see their mistake. * Thence have sprung all the 
laws destructive of commerce and industry which followed one an- 
other so 9 „II trade had not been hampered by ane de 
if it had only n left to itself. if the most innocent speculations ha 
not been regarded as crimes by the ignorant E eri on the left], the 
activity of the merchants would have provisioned France, notwith- 
standing the disasters of war, as they have done more than once in the 

t. But the Government usurped the place of the merchants, thereby 
estroying individual industry and its own riches, which it then found 
itself unable to restore. [Loud applause.] ” 

It Is unnecessary to add anything to such a striking lesson in order 
to demonstrate the inevitable disaster sure to follow the intervention 
of the State in opposition to the natural laws of economic phenomena. 
Nor was the lesson lost. Little by little, among all nations, whatever 
their litical form may be—monarchy, empire, republic—the axioms 

roclaimed in America and in France in 1776 and 1789, and determin- 
ng the rôle of the State, have become pare and parcel of publie law. 
They are inscribed to-day in all constitutions and are victoriously 
making, the tour of the globe. And now, simultaneously in all parts, 
is a revival of the ancient and coarsest of errors. A furious assault 
is being made on the principles which alone give life. And by whom 
is the battle waged? By monarchs who have lost their absolute power? 
No! By the very enfranchised people themselyes! It is the emanci- 
pated number me sovereign who is striving to put new irons on 
the individual; who would destroy the rights of man, the instruments 
for the bettering of his lot, the means of general progress, by destroy- 
ing free labor and the liberty of contract. Formerly the enemy was 
the royal power; to-day it is the uncountable power. And the latter 
has recourse now to the same arms as those used by the former in the 
past, viz, the law. It was in the name of the law, which he himself 
mposed, backing It by force, that the king, in times gone by, enchained 
liberty. It is in the name of the law, of which he has become the all- 
powerful creator, that the contemporary number undertakes to de- 
stroy liberty. The nefarious work is already begun. In the countries 
where he can act efficaciously, in France, for instance, the first effects 
are beginning to be felt. Individual effort is slackening, pone is 
8 the burdens of life are growing heavier, the ascendin: 
movement is checked in proportion as the State superstition revives an 
spreads. If it finally triumphs, it will be a new invasion of the bar- 
barians, In another form but similarly disastrous; and it is advancing! 
Many pretend not to see if, use it does not march armed with 
torch and ax, but with the law in its hand; and this is the very reason 
why it is the more dangerous. But there is some comfort in the 
knowledge that the will of man is powerless here; that what these 
innovators preach is in contradiction with things; and the former can 
not avail against the latter. It is the old battle over again, the free 
commerce of grain vainly proclaimed by Turgot in 1774. It is un- 
trammeled science and its works which feeds the nations and checks 
famine, as far as the laws of nature permit. No written law or State 
can do anything here. The same thing is true of all economic phe- 
nomena and of all that can be done to improve the lot of man. The 
solution can be found only in the free efforts of individuals. 

The material facts which are happening before our very eyes are new 
proofs of this, new proofs of what Las occurred in all epochs and in 
all countries. Let us turn, for instance, and note the results obtained 
in America by private effort as net with those obtained in Europe, 
in the countries where the hand of the State weighs everywhere more 
or less heavily and where it often exercises a ponte harm. Such a 
comparison redounds n to the credit of private initiative and 
to the diseredit of State interference. We first turn to France. In 
France the telegraph is a State monopoly; in the United States the 
contrary is the case. In France there are about 450.000 kilometers of 
wire, whereas in America I find that the figures surpass 2,700,000 kilo- 
meters, in taking into account only the most important companies. 
France the telephone was at first a private enterprise. But the State 
in jealous when it sees anybody doing anything new, so it monopolized 
the telephone, as it did the telegraph; and here is the result: In 


France, with its 40,000,000 of inhabitants, there are about 130,000 
kilometers of telephone wires and 237,743 telephones. In the United 
States my statistics show 22,326,000 kilometers of wire and 7.396,00 
telephones for 93,000,000 inhabitants. That is to say, in the Unite 
States private industry furnishes 1 telephone for about 12 inhabitants, 
while in France there is 1 for about every 171 inhabitants. In nee 
the State has a tight grip on the railway systems. ‘They owe their 
existence to the State and live under its authority, it might almost be 
said under its legislative and administrative absolutism, cramped in 
some directions by contracts which the State is ever ready to violate. 
And what do we find? In 1910 we had about 50,000 kilometers of rail- 
ways, or 1 kilometer for every 800 inhabitants, while in the United 
States, where railways enjoyed until 1887 an almost absolute liberty 
and where, luckily for the country, they are freer than anywhere in 
Europe, we find that in 1910 there were about 403,000 kilometers, or 
1 for every 230 inhabitants. pee com with the whole of Eu- 
us, 


peans et it was in Europe that the locomotive was in- 
vented and that railways were first built. But the United States soon 
outstri all Europe. At the end of 1847 the United States, on ac- 
count of the freedom of individual enterprise, and the absence of all 
legislative and administrative bampering, had in operation more than 
8,400 Kilometers of road, while England had 5,318; Germany, 5,291; 
France, 2,018; and all Europe, 14.205. But at the end of 1883, things 
had tly chan; According to the official tables of our ministry 
of public works, all Europe then had 183,131 kilometers and the United 


States 8 that is, Europe was 11,000 behind, while to-day it is 


work, inferiority of 
less fecund. What 
if the da 


ree but protected. The pert of the State is to assure 


order, it is an important part, for without order, the efforts of the 
individual creators of pro; are lost in the chaos of blind home or 
fo disorder. Mence, the front rank of the duties of the State 
stands the defense of the frontiers, the protection of the nation from 


and property. at home. 
pense w. the necessity of the soldier, cannon, marines, ironclads, 
the constable, the policeman, the gendarme, the judge. 

None of us are prophets. 0 can say what will be the condi- 
tion of our race thousands of centuries hence. But we know what it 
always been and what it can not be in the present state of the 
worl It is absolutely subject to the Jaw which requires all to labor, 
By obeying this law, man has been able, up to the present, to better his 
lot, and it is by 5 to obey it that he alone can hope to make 
further p Those who dream of obtaining this progress, not only 
through their own effort but by the aid of the State, are dupes of the 
most error, Outside the limits of its role, as I haye defined 
it, the State becomes the great fiction, where everybody tries to live at 
the ex of everybody. Those who pretend to statesmen but who 
make laws and govern regardless of the nature of things will nọ. suc- 
ceed in transforming the State into a providence, but Anfo 1 b 

ULES ROCHE. 


Telegram of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, aecepting the 
Republican Nomination for President of the United 
States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House I insert in the Recor the telegram of Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes, of New York, of June 10, 1916, addressed to 
Chairman Hanbixo, accepting the Republican nomination for 
President of the United States, as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and delegates, I have not desired the nomina- 
tion, I have wished to remain on the bench. But in this criti- 
cal period in our national history I recognize that it is your right 
to summon and that it is my paramount duty to respond. 

“You speak at a time of national exigency, transcending 
merely partisan consideration. You voice the demand for a 
dominant, thorough-going Americanism, with firm, protective, 
upbuilding policies essential to our peace and security; and to 
that call, in this crisis, I can not fail to answer with the pledge 
of all that is in me to the service of our country. Therefore I 
accept the nomination. 

STANDS FOR AMENICANISM. 

“T stand for the firm and unflinching maintenance of all the 
rights of American citizens on land and sea. I neither impugn 
motives nor underestimate Gifficulties. 

“ But it is most regrettably true that in our foreign relations 
we have suffered incalculably from the weak and yacillating 
course which has been taken with regard to Mexico—a course 
lamentably wrong with regard to both our rights and our duties. 
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“We interfered without consistency; and while seeking to 
dictate when we were not concerned we utterly failed to appre- 
ciate and discharge our plain duty to our own citizens. 

BRAVE WORDS STRIPPED OF “ FORCE.” 

“At the outset of the administration the high responsibilities 
of our diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations were subor- 
dinated to a conception of partisan requirements, and we pre- 
sented to the world a humiliating spectacle of inaptitude. 

“ Belated efforts have not availed to recover the influence and 
prestige so unfortunately sacrificed ; and brave words have been 
stripped of their force by indecision. 

“T desire to see our diplomacy restored to its best standards 
and to have these advanced; to have no sacrifices of national 
interest to partisan expediencies; to have the first ability of the 
country always at its command here and abroad, in diplomatic 
intercourse; to maintain firmly our rights under international 
law ; insisting steadfastly upon all our rights as mutual and fully 
performing our international obligations, and by the clear cor- 
rectness and justness of our position and our manifest ability 
and disposition to sustain them to dignify our place among the 
nations. ; 

KNOWS NO ULTERION PURPOSE. 

“I stand for an Americanism that knows no ulterior purpose, 
for a patriotism that is single and complete. Whether native or 
naturalized, of whatever race or creed, we have but one country 
and we do not intend to tolerate any division of allegiance. 

“TI believe in making prompt provision to assure absolutely 
our national security. 

I believe in preparedness, not only entirely adequate for our 
defense, with respect to numbers and equipment, in both Army 
and Navy, but with all thoroughness, to the end that in each 
branch of the service there may be the utmost efficiency under 
the most competent administrative heads. 

URGES PROPER PREPAREDNESS, 


“We are devoted to the ideals of honorable peace. We wish 
to promote all wise and practicable measures for the just set- 
tlement of international disputes. In view of our abiding ideals, 
there is no danger of militarism in this country. 

“We have no poliey of aggression, no lust for territory, no 
zeal for strife. 

“Tt is in this spirit that we demand adequate provision for 
national defense, and we condemn the inexcusable neglect that 
has been shown in this matter of first national importance. 

“We must have the strength which self-respect demands, the 
strength of an efficient nation ready for every emergency. 

FOR READJUSTMENT OF TARIFF. 

“Our preparation must be industrial and economic as well 
as military. Our severest tests will come after the war is over. 
We must make a fair and wise readjustment of the tariff, in 
aceordance with sound protective principle, to insure our eco- 
nomic independence and to maintain American standards of 
living. 

“We must conserve the just interests of labor, realizing that 
in democracy patriotism and national strength must be rooted 
in even-handed justice. In preventing, as we must, unjust dis- 
eriminations and monopolistic practices, we must still be zealous 
to assure the foundations of honest business. 

“Particularly should we sevk the expansion of foreign trade. 
We must not throttle American enterprise here or abroad, but 
rather promote it and take pride in honorable achievements. 

STANDS FOR CIVIL SERVICE. 

“ We must take up the serious problems of transportation, of 
interstate and foreign commerce, in a sensible and candid man- 
ner, and provide an enduring basis for prosperity by the intelli- 
gent use of the constitutional powers of Congress, so as ade- 
quately to protect the public on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to conserve the essential instrumentalities of progress. 

“I stand for the principles of our civil-service laws. In 
every department of Government the highest efficiency must be 
insisted upon, for all laws and programs are vain without 
efficient and impartial administration. 

FULLY INDORSES PLATFORM. 


J can not, within the limits of this statement, speak upon 
all the subjects that will require attention. I can only say 
that I fully indorse the platform you have adopted. 

I deeply appreciate the responsibility you impose. I should 
have been glad to have that responsibility placed upon another. 
But I shall undertake to meet it, grateful for the confidence you 
express. I sincerely trust that all former differences may be 
forgotten, and that we may have united effort in a patriotic 
realization of our national need and opportunity, 

I have resigned my judicial office, and E am ready to devote 
myself unreservedly to the campaign. 

“ CHARLES E. HUGHES.” 


The Interpleader Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, referring to the 
interpleader bill (H. R. 12541), which has just passed the House, 
I desire to say that the final passage of this measure will tend 
to relieve a large number of fraternal socities and insurance com- 
panies from very unpleasant legal complications in which many 
of them have found themselves in their efforts to meet their 
Just obligations. It is unthinkable that a company or an in- 
dividual should be made to pay two or three times the amount 
agreed upon without recourse, and yet this is the very condition 
that has confronted many worthy organizations which have 
undertaken to alleviate the distress of their beneficiaries. As 
matters have stood, it has been possible for rival claimants 
under a policy of insurance to make two recoveries where but 
one sum was due, and this has held as to mutual benefit socie- 
tles as well as to life insurance companies. 

The bill, divested of legat phraseology, proposes to permit a 
fraternal society or an insurance company to deposit the pro- 
ceeds of a policy, so that they shall be in the custody of the 
Federal court, leaving the claimants from separate jurisdictions 
the right to come in and assert their claims. It will tend to 
stop the practice that has heretofore existed of permitting a 
claimant in California, for instance, to sue and recover in 
California for the full amount of a policy, while another claim- 
ant in Virginia may sue and recover upon the same policy in 
Virginia. 

While a question was raised in the committee as to the pro- 
priety of fixing the limit of jurisdiction at $500, and the 
amount was raised by committee amendment to $2,000, F am 
glad that that amendment was stricken out in the Committee of 
the Whole and that the bill as introduced now stands at the judg- 
ment of the House. It seems to me that to have accepted the 
higher amount, to wit, $2,000, would have deprived the fraternal 
societies, whose benefit policies in many instances do not equal 
$2,000, of the manifest advantages intended to be conferred by 
the bill. The higher amount would have tended to exclude these 
worthy societies to the advantage of the more powerful insnr- 
ance companies. As the bill now stands it treats all parties 
fairly and promises to remove the legal entanglements which 
have hitherto subjected the beneficial associations and’ insur- 
ance companies to a great deal of annoyance. If the bill passes 
the Senate and is finally enacted into law, it will greatly 
simplify the procedure by which insurance benefits may be 
paid to the proper parties where contests arise without unduly 
wronging those who have to pay, for, after all, in the case of 
beneficial societies and mutual insurance companies the loss 
resulting from double or treble payments would fall upon the 
members of such societies and companies. 

REASONS FOR PASSING THE BILL. 


Since the introduction of this bill there has been an unmistak- 
able sentiment in its favor. The Committee on the Judiciary gave 
the matter careful attention and approved the bill as drawn, ex- 
cept for the 52.000 limitation, which has now been reduced to 
$500, as originally intended. The chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. Wess of North Carolina, has submitted the testi- 
mony of certain labor organizations approving the bill, and 
from the mass of correspondence that has come to me in support 
of the measure I bave picked four letters representing other 
interests, whose reasoning and arguments appeal to the fairness 
of Congress. 

I think these four letters are fairly representative of the atti- 
tude of most of the beneficial societies and mutual insurance 
companies of the country on this question. 


ARTISANS’ ORDER op MUTUAL Prorecrion, 
Parkway Building, Philadelphia, June 9, 1918. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors 


(A 
House of Representatives, Washington. D. C. 

Dran Sm: I have been informed that House bill No. 12541, introduced 
* yourself, providing that a bill of interpleader 8 be fled in the 
zulted States Circuit Court, has been amended so that it is not effective 
unless the amount involv is $2,000 or more. If this bill is finally 
passed in this form it will be of very little use to fraternal societies 

The average amount of benefits paid by such societies is $1,150. In 
our organization, which is a Philac 2 ng institution and 43 years old, 
90 per cent of our members carry $1,000 insurance. 

hing be done to restore the bill to its original form, so that 

der might be filed where the amount is $500 or more? 


an interpiea 
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There are nine and a half billion dollars of insurance carried in 
fraternal societies in the United States, and about 35,000,000 people, 
tly or indirectly, are interested in the 175 organizations of our 
. This would seem to me to represent a sufficient number of people 

be entitled to consideration in this bill. i 
I would be very glad to write to each of Pennsylvania's Representa- 
tives in Congress if you think it would serve any good purpose. I am 
ry much interested in this bill, as it will afford our organization relief 

rom time to time. 
Respectfully, yours, ALLEN F. Cox, 

Most Ercetlent Recorder. 


THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF TITE MACCABEES. 

Dear Sin: I desire to call your attention to the fact that a bill that 
is of importance to all fraternal beneficiary societies and insurance 
companies has been introduced in the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress by Representative Moors and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ig bill is known as H. R. 12541, and is a 
bill authorizing insurance companies and fraternal beneficiary societies 
to file a bill of interpleader. 

As you doubtless know, insurance companies and fraternal beneficiary 
societles frequently find themselves in a position where several ple 
make claim for the amount due under a policy or benefit certificate. 
If the insurance company or fraternal beneficiary society determines 
which claimant is entitled to the fund and pays accordingly, it may 
be sued by the other claimant or claimants; and if the court concludes 
the company or socicty has paid to the wrong party the company or 
society would be compelled to pay the amount again to the claimant 
designated by the court. 

In case all of the claimants are within the jurisdiction of the same 
State court the company or society may avoid the danger of double 
pannat ed filing a bill of interpleader, paying the money inte the court, 

ringing all the claimants into the court, and requiring them to litigate 
among themselyes as to who is entitled to the fund. If, however, these 
claimants are in different States, as is frequently the case, a bill of 
interpleader can not be resorted to, because no State court can 
get jurisdiction of all the parties. The company and society is thus 
placed in a position where it must refuse fo pay anyone and run the 
tisk of being sued by all the claimants; or, if it pay one, it may be sued 
and be compelled to pay again to the other or others. 

Bill II. R. 12541 is 1 

rmitting bills of interpleader to be filed In the Federal courts, where 
Jurlsdletlen of the parties can not be obtained by the State court. 
I am, therefore, calling your attention to this bill, and would ask 
pat you give your hearty support toward securing legislation of this 

nd. 
Very truly, yours, NELLIE E. LOUNSBURY, 
Great Commander, Warren, Pa, 


Tun VOLUNTEER STATE Lire IXNSURANCH CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., March 13, 1916. 
Hons. ROBERT Y. 'THOMAS, Jr., M. C.; Witiisam L. Teor, M. C.; J. Hau- 
TON Moone, M. C., 7 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sins: Referring now to House bill 12541, introduced by Hon. 
J. HAMPTON Moorn, permit me, on behalf the above company, to express 
its unqualified approval vf the measure and to say that, speaking from 
our experience, the passage of same can not possibly harm claimants 
of any character; and it will most certainly reduce the labors of the 
companies, embarrassment to them, the costs and present circulty of 
litigation in many instances, 

neha re it is plain that the passage of such measure will ulti- 
mately tend to the reduction of insurance rates in that it will result 
in a saving of expense to the companies always without harm or preju- 
dice to the rights of claimants. 

W. B. MILLER, 


Yours, very sincerely, 
General Counsel. 


The PENN MUTUAL Lire IxsuRAxcn Co., 
Philadelphia, February 8, 1916. 
Hon, J. HAMPTON MOORE. _ 
House of Represcntatibes, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Moone: In reply to your letter of the Tth Instant, would 
say that this company has frequently been up against the contingency 
of a possible double recovery. In only one case, however, were we 
actually compelled to pay the claim twice. This was under policy No. 
38183, issued on December 29, 1884, on the life of William M. Mitchell, 
of Norfolk, Va. Twelve years’ premiums were paid on the policy at the 
time of the insured’s death, Mr, Mitchell dying on January 22, 1896. 
The insured made a transfer of the policy to Mr. John L. Hinton, of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and at his death Mr. Hinton made claim as as- 
signee, as well as B. I. Brothers, administrator of the estate of the 
deceased, who resided at Norfolk, Va. The conflicting claimants refused 
to recognize each other and both eventually brought suit. The judgment 
secured by Mr. Brothers against the company was paid on April 21, 1897, 
the amount being the face of the policy pine $55 interest, the decision 
being by the court of law and chancery of the city of Nortolk, Va., and 
the date April 12, 1897. 

Mr. Hinton also recovered under the North Carolina suit in December 
of 1901. The company paid the judgment, the total amount being $1,000 
plus $328 interest. ‘The suit in the North Carolina case was decided 


Hinton was also an assignee and brought suit in North Carolina, while 
the estate of the deceased insured brought suit in Vir We were 
successful, however, in having the Virginia suit removed to the superior 
court of Pasquotank County, N. C., upon the submission of a bond, and 
the case was finally decided in that court in favor of Hinton. In both 
the Mitchell and the Jones cases the company was not only held for 
large payments of interest, but was also pat to great expense for counsel 
fees. As you know, the conflicting claimants situation is one of the 


designed to give relief from such a situation by 


most common in connection with life insurance, and interpleader proceed- 
ings very frequently seems to be the only way out, if it is possible to 
join all the parties in interest. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Harrisox S. GILL, 
Supervisor of Applications and Death Claims. 


The Shipping Board and the Ship-Purchase Bill. 


A constructive measure to reestablish our overseas merchant marine, 
advance our foreign trade, regulate rates, prevent extortion by ship- 
ping combines, and provide a great naval auxiliary fleet. 


SPEECH 


Or 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, May 16, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United 
States shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with its 
Territories and possessions, and with foreign countries; to regulate car- 
riers by water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Chairman, of course you can not really dis- 
cuss a great question like that of the American merchant marine 
in 25 minutes. I can only touch the high places, but under leave 
to extend I will be able to place a fuller discussion in the RECORD, 
and shall do so. I have been amused frequently by such remarks 
as those which concluded the remarks of the gentleman last 
preceding me, to the effect that he was greatly disappointed that 
the committee did not report some bill that would tend to build 
up our merchant marine. Of course, he is a Republican, and is 
blissfully oblivious of the fact that men of his way of thinking 
have in their 50 years of power done nothing that tended to 
build it up. The gentleman’s party in power has done nothing, 
because, like the gentleman, they have been afraid they might 
take somebody’s special privilege away. 

I have been as impartial a student as can be found in Congress 
of the subject of our merchant marine for the six or eight 
years I have been on the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. There is not a man in my district, so far as I know, 
who own’s a dollar’s worth of shipping; and there is no man in 
my district, so far as I know, who has ever been a seaman or 
ever expects to be; and as between the shipowner and the man 
who operates his ship for him I ought to be impartial. I cer- 
tainly have no hostility to or desire to injure either, 

I have had only one interest, and that is the interest in common 
with every man, woman, and child im the United States, in 
building up a national industry and securing to our whole peo- 
ple the benefits of a wisely established and economically and 
justly operated merchant marine. Whenever you pin down gen- 
tlemen like the one who last addressed the House, or anyone who 
stands with him in opposition to this bill, and ask him what kind 
of a bill he would have, his one answer is a bill to make up the 
alleged unavoidable difference in the cost of American shipping 
over foreign by a subsidy. And yet the Republican members of 
our committee have not offered a subsidy bill as a substitute for 
ours and thus put the issue squarely up to the people, It was a 
fine opportunity to go before the people on that issue, definitely 
presented. But they prefer to do nothing—to offer nothing. In 
this, as in other matters, in power they are helpless; out of 
power, they are only critics and faultfinders, advocates of the 
impossible, and talking, as they have done for 50 years, to mud- 
dle the facts and befuddle the minds of the people in the interest 
of the shipbuilder and the coastwise shipowner. And so they 
are now dividing their talk between ship subsidy and discrim- 
inating duties as means to put our ships back on the seas. Both 
propositions ought to have been thrashed out, and I think have 
been thrashed out and rejected long ago. At any rate, they have 
never dared to pass a general subsidy or a discriminating-duty 
law. But now in this debate they state that all the nations 
which have merchant marines built them by subsidy. Let me 
read to you what one who is considered good authority on this 
subject, or used to be, and who stands high in the councils of 
the Republican Party to-day, said on this question of subsidy. 

On February 28, 1907, Theodore Burton discussed this question 
in this House. He first quoted from Mr. Garfield, who said in 
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1870 that “subsidy is odious to the American people,” and he 
continued: 


Mr. Chairman, the idea of any subsidy or any bounty or subvention 
for the support of private enterprise Is repugnant to a great majority of 
our citizens. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I can not yield for colloquies, because I can not 
say all I desire to say in the time at my command, and I make 
that statement now to the gentleman and to everybody. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. All I desired to say was 
that Senator Burton has recanted. 

Mr. HARDY. He can not recant the reasons he gave. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But he can recant. 

Mr. HARDY. Men sometimes recant without changing their 
opinions, He may have recanted. He may have changed his 
opinion, but the value of the opinion he gave here rests on the 
force of the facts and reasons he gave for it, and those facts and 
* reasons are unanswerable. President Garfield, unfortunately, is 
dead, but he was a great leader, thinker, statesman, and patriot, 
and I presume there is no claim that he changed his opinion. 
Since I heard Mr, Burton more than once earnestly and ably 
denounce subsidy, I would really like to hear him on the other 
side of the question. These are some of the arguments he made 
against a subsidy bill in 1907: 

I 
auerence in cost of construction and operation of ships which wil Com 
tinae for all time. 

I would not favor a tariff to meet a confessed perpetual higher cost 


in America. 
There is one feature of this bill, the subsidy provision, which is 
think, which no man 
district 


odious to the American people. It is a feature, 
in the House—certainly no Representative of an —can 
support and sustain himself before his constituents. 

Answering the claim that subsidy was protective tariff in an- 
other form, Senator Burton said: 

I deny it. In the first place, there is the essentia] distinction that 
while a tariff Lg ig money into the Public Treasury a subsidy pays it 

Then there Ís a stronger distinction In the very nature of the 

case: You can build a wall around a 5 you can enforce any 
kind of a domestic policy; you may levy tariffs in figures so t as 
to be prohibitive, but yon can not exercise any such control over all 


the seas. There competition is unlimited and fitness and cheapness 
must pre 


He continues: 


That foreign shipping: is built by subventions and subsidies is abso- 
lutely not correct. hat does gan pay for? For fast service for 
mail and for a naval auxiliary. e great body of her commerce is 

ed by ber tramp steamships, which recelve no more subsidy or help 
from the national treasury than the outcast human beings from whom 
they are How about German shipping? In Germany there are 
two great lines. The North German oyd receives a subsidy, the 
Hamburg-American Line does not, and yet it is the more prosperous and 
pays the larger dividend of the two. How. then. in the face of that 
can you say that the ( n merchant marine bas been built up by 
subsidies? And you will find the world over that gain in me t 
marine and ownership of ships is not due to subsidy but to some col- 
lateral facts, 

Again he says: 

Now, my theory of the American 
us to enter into competition for 
advantage. = 

The advocates of a ship subsidy must either admit that our 
shipbuilders can compete with foreign shipbuilders to-day, when 
everything is in their favor, or else admit that the shipbuilders 
of the United States can never compete with the shipbuilders of 
the world; and therefore, according to Mr. Burton, this Govern- 
ment ought not to try to maintain and support them by protec- 
tion or subsidy. 

Mr. Garfield also maintained that protection was only jus- 
tifiable in favor of an industry which, by being aided, could be 
put on its feet and enabled to compete, but ship-subsidy advo- 
cates start out with a statement that our shipbuilders have 
been for nearly 60 years, are now, and always will be unable to 
eompete; and they want to begin a subsidy now, to continue 
forever, and I will show before I am through that the ship- 
building monopoly has destroyed and will forever destroy our 
ability to compete on the ocean. 

On the other hand, I claim and our committee claims that our 
shipbuilders can compete and can compete now, but I freely 
admit that unless they are forced to compete they will not com- 
pete now or ever; and if they and the shipowners together can 
get a subsidy, they will never build or operate a ship in the over- 
seas trade without it. Lest I forget, permit me to quote right 
here the distinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hap- 
LEY], a member of our committee opposed to our bill. He stated 
that when the war in Europe broke out we were building some 
sixty-odd vessels, and that to-day the shipyards in America were 
building 300 vessels, or 860 I believe it was. 

Mr. HADLEY. Three hundred and sixty. 

Mr. HARDY. Thank you. He was asked the question as to 
whether or not they were being built for American or foreign 


rotective tariff is not that it causes 
time where we will be at a dis- 


use, and he replied that he did not know, that that would only 
be determined when they went under registry; but that if they 
were not put under American registry they could be sold abroad 
anywhere, and that if this law was passed they would not be 
likely to be put under American registry. It will be a strange 
sight for this generation to see American-bullt ships flying for- 
eign flags all over the world. The gentleman never thought 
that when he was saying these ships built here could be sold 
anywhere else he was declaring our shipbuilders can compete 
with the world and at the same time illustrating a very material 
difference between the foolish policy of this Government and 
the wise policy of every other Government under the sun. Ships 
built abroad can not be sold here; our law forbids it; and yet the 
gentleman wants our shipbullder to avail himself of the privi- 
lege of building ships for other countries while denying the 
shipbuilders of other countries the right to build for us. The 
humor of this attitude ought to strike him. I doubt, however, 
if the inconsistency of his attitude in this matter has ever oc- 
curred to the gentleman, so accustomed is he to consider our 
shipbuilder as set apart and sanctified and clothed with special 
Privilege. 

The privileges of the American shipbuilder that have stood in 
the way of our commerce and other industries all these years 
must go just as soon as the American people get in real earnest 
about having an American over-seas merchant marine. The 
subject will not be befogged much longer. When I first went 
on this Committee of the Merchant Marine, about six years ago, 
I heard it everywhere that our antiquated navigation laws had 
destroyed our merchant marine and that the heavy burdens 
imposed by our laws on our shipping made it impossible for 
our ships to compete with foreign ships without some special 
advantage or a subsidy being granted them. What these anti- 
quated laws and heavy burdens were, I tried to find out. The 
whole thing was very simple when I found it out. The sole 
trouble was our law prohibited the American from using under 
our flag any ship not built in America, and the result of it is 
we have been trying to compete with the shippers of the world 
in vessels that cost from 50 to 100 per cent more than the ves- 
sels of our competitors. Our shipbuilders now fight the repeal 
of that law with bitterness and so far with success, although 
they are now contemplating the possibility of building more ships 
in this country than our shippers will use and of selling them 
abroad. At the same time we say to the foreign shipbuilders, 
you must not bring any ships here to sell, and to the American 
shipowner, you must not buy abroad; but to our shipbuilder, you 
may sell abroad if you can. 

The history of our merchant marine will be illuminating and 
help us to find what we must do in order to rebuild it. If we 
learn that history clearly and learn also clearly the history and 
character of the American people and American enterprise, we 
will know how to build and maintain the greatest merchant 
marine In the world, and that without putting any burden on 
the other industries or the people of the United States. We 
ean build a merchant marine that will help to sustain and build 
up all our other industries instead of burdening them, and con- 
tribute largely to our commercial world supremacy. 

HISTORY, „ 

Gentlemen, in our colonial days our shipping enterprise was 
large for that day and time. International commerce and over- 
seas transportation were really in their crude beginnings. Our 
manufactures came in the main from the mother country and 
from Europe, and we paid for them with the products of our agri- 
culture and fisheries. This occasioned considerable interchange 
between us and England and Europe. All ships were small and 
propelled by sail. The laws of all nations affecting interchange 
of commerce were dictated by shortsighted and narrow selfish- 
ness. All nations resorted to export and import duties and to 
burdensome restrictions and taxes each upon the shipping of 
the other. Even dependencies and colonies fared badly at the 
hands of the mother country if they became her rivals. In this 
hard school the shipbuilders, the fishermen, and seafaring people 
of New England learned that skill, industry, and perseverance 
conquer all things. They began to build their small ships 
from their magnificent forests, and to build them as good as the 
best or better than the best, and they began to carry their own 
commerce in their trade with other countries and sometimes to 
carry the international trade of other countries wherever they 
found an opening while they were yet under the wing of Eng- 
land. When the Revolution severed the ties that bound them 
to England they found yet greater obstacles thrown in thelr 
way. They were a loosely bound confederacy of independent 
States. They were fairly one people, but they had varying pur- 
suits, laws, and customs. The laws governing imports and ex- 
ports and shipping were different in each of the States. Now, 
England, France, or Spain could and did pass laws laying heavy 
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burdens on all ships entering their harbors and competing with 
their own and they could and did retaliaté, each of them against 
the other. But when they levied burdens upon the ships of our 
States the States could not retaliate for this reason: 

It was found that when a State—New York, for instance—levied 
heavy duties on foreign ships she lost her trade to Boston or 
Philadelphia or Baltimore where the duties were lower, And 
so their laws not being uniform, each State became a rival of the 
other in seeking the foreign trade and so threw away the only 
club with which they could fight the discrimination practiced 
against their shipping by foreign countries. This was the situa- 
tion when our Federal Constitution was framed. It was one 
of the things that helped secure its adoption. All the States 
desired to have one central power that could adopt a uniform 
shipping policy and so meet burden with burden, restriction with 
restriction of the foreign nations. Therefore among the first 
laws passed by Congress was one enacting retaliatory dis- 
criminating duties and tonnage dues. And that fact has of late 
years been falsely paraded to show that Jefferson not only 
favored the policy but the principle of discriminating duties 
while his writings show that he always favored the greatest 
freedom of the seas and only resorted to discriminating duties 
as a measure of retaliation. But even as early as 1802 our 
shipping interest started a movement to replace that law with 
one authorizing the President to negotiate treaties abolishing 
our discriminating duties as to all nations who would cease dis- 
criminating against our ships. It so happened, however, that at 
that time the French Revolution was in full progress disturbing 
all the world, and the Napoleonic wars put to sleep all questions 
of treaties and betterment of international relations and swept 
the ocean of a large part of the merchant marine of European 
nations so that our ships being neutrals had all they could 
do and our merchant marine of necessity grew, but just so soon 
as by the treaty of Ghent peace was restored to Europe, our 
shipping interests saw that they were being taxed and burdened 
enormously by the old discriminating duties under the old sys- 
tem. In 1815 all parties in Congress joined in passing an act 
to abolish discriminating duties against any nation that would 
abolish them as to us. There was hardly a dissenting vote. 
The debates of that year and of succeeding years all show that 
the prosperity of our merchant marine prior to that time was 
in no way attributable to the discriminating-duty system, but 
was rather impeded by it. From that year forward succeeding 
administrations negotiated treaty after treaty, some 18 in all, 
with leading and lesser nations of the world reciprocally abolish- 
ing discriminating duties. The system was denounced in every 
Congress from 1815 to 1828. It was shown to be destructive of 
international good relations; to be the cause of friction and 
irritation, and a great obstruction to free and profitably inter- 
change of cummerce, and our people believed they suffered from 
its operation more than any other. 

Just to illustrate how they suffered, it was stated in these de- 
bates that cotton from Charleston to Liverpool had better be 
carried on an English ship and pay high freight charges than 
be carried on an American ship free of charge. England was 
slow to abolish her discriminating duties. Her colonial posses- 
sions gave her an advantage. She refused to negotiate. She 
practiced all sorts of discriminations, especially in her colonies, 
against our ships. She finally absolutely closed her West Indian 
ports against them. President John Quincy Adams and his 
Secretary, Henry Clay, tried hard to effect a treaty, but failed. 
Finally, in 1828, Andrew Jackson, being President, sent a special 
messenger to the Court of St. James and sueceeded in making 
a treaty for the abolition of discriminating duties between them 
and us, and from that day to this we have practically neither 
laid nor paid discriminating duties, and without discriminating 
duties or subsidies or any ether governmental aid from that day 
on down to 1861 the old American merchant marine, although 
her sailors and her shipbuilders received higher wages, excelled 
every other in growth and prosperity. Our flags dotted every 
sea and our seamen were familiar with the approaches and the 
waters of every harbor of the world. It has been said in this 
debate that the period of 1840 to 1857 was really the glory 
of the American merchant marine. That is not exactly true. 
The period .of our glory was from the beginning down to 
1860. We built the best and fastest ships for the money and we 
built them for our own people and for the other ‘peoples of the 
world, and it is said the American clipper could make three 
voyages across the ocean while the best English ship was mak- 
ing 8 Naturally and necessarily our merchant marine pros- 
pered. 

Briefly I have told the story of our triumph. 

Now let me give you the story of our fall. What you want, 
what you must have, to compete is the cheapest and best ship 


and through that the cheapest unit of transportation. We won 
when we had that; we lost when we ceased to have it. How and 
when did we cease to have such ships? The story is simple. 
Just before the Civil War England, who was fighting a losing 
fight against us in wooden ships, began to make vessels of iron. 
She was doubtless far ahead of us in the general manufacture 
of iron and steel products. Her introduction of the iron ship 
was the beginning of a revolution in shipping. Unfortunately 
we did not catch on to this new class of ships. We seemed 
rather disposed to scout the idea, and England had begun to get 
the better of us when our Civil War broke out. 

During that war we failed to keep step with England’s marine, 
and when the war ended our old vessels, or many of them, had 
been sold or sunk or were scattered and gone. England’s mer- 
chant marine was in splendid shape. Her steel and tron ships 
could beat our old wooden ones both in speed and carrying 
capacity, and she could build new tron and steel vessels cheaper 
than we, because she was the greatest manufacturer in the 
world of the material that went into them. What then hap- 
pened? Our steel industry was in its beginning, and to protect 
it we put a heavy duty on the importation of the steel and iron 
that went into ships, and when we did that we practically for- 
bade our shipbuilders building any competing ships until such 
time as the American manufacturer should make and sell 
to him iron and steel at the price paid by the English ship- 
builder. And then we continued in foree the law which prohib- 
ited our merchant from buying and putting under the flag any 
ship not built in America, and so we foreclosed his opportunity 
to reenter the struggle for the carrying trade on the ocean. Our 
shipbuilders could not compete and our merchants could only 
buy ships here. When the war closed in 1865 we were still 
carrying in our old left overs, our wooden and sail vessels, be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of our foreign trade. Then our mer- 
chant marine began its lingering and final decay; the old ships 
gradually and one by one wearing out, being abandoned or lost 
and no new ships being built to take their places. So that when 
the European war of 1914 came our merchant marine was carry- 
ing only between 8 and 10 per cent of our foreign commerce, and 
a great part of that small per cent was carried in a few vessels 
subsidized to carry our mails. This is the simple story of the 
facts; the story of the rise and fall of the American over-seas 
merchant marine. 

From one cause or another very little comprehension of the 
causes of the early triumph or the later decay of our shipping 
has been shown in the columns of the press or in our national 
legislation, but there have been some faint glimmerings now and 
then, here and there. In 1904 Congress passed an act creating 
a merchant-marine commission, composed of five Senators and 
five Representatives, with the duty of investigating and report- 
ing at its next session what legislation, if any, was desirable 
for the development of the American merchant marine; and this 
commission visited and took testimony at all the leading cities 
of the country. This Investigation shows that prior to the 
enactment of the Dingley law the handicap of high-priced iron 
needed by our shipbuilders was partly understood and attempted 
to be remedied by a clause in that law providing for the ad- 
mission of shipbuilding material free. Unfortunately, that 
Congress was so wedded to the idea of protection both for the 
iron manufacturer and for our coastwise shipping that they lim- 
ited the free material to vessels built for foreign ownership or 
vessels of domestic ownership that should not engage in our coast- 
wise trade more than two months in the year, and so they smoth- 
ered the feeble purpose to emancipate our shipping by the 
stronger desire to sheiter two favored lines of American industry 
from competition; and, commenting on the effect of that legis- 
lation, the House Committee on the Merchant Marine, Report 
No. 4136, Fifty-eighth Congress, say: 


No Am wher under 
ship, even tho she be designed rily for cogs r commerce, 
without consi that he may be g some day to fall back on the 
coastwise trade. herefore this apparently liberal privilege of 
materials has not c ed decline o can ocean shipbullding 


steel ay fie Dirigo, built by Arthur Sewall & Co. at Bath. 
Messrs. Sewall say that the peculiar status of the Dirigo is the cause 
of frequent anxiety to them, for if the vessel were to be 

two months on voyage from Puget Sound to Hawaii the duties would 
have to be pald on the fore plates, angles, and beams of which she 
is constructed. American ships continue to be constructed of domestic 
steel, even when designed for foreign service, This fact lent large 
importance to certain testimony in the hearing of June 28, 1904, at 
Cleveland. Mr. James C. Wallace, then vice president of the American 
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So it is clear that the free ship material clause of the Dingley 
law was a fraud, though doubtiess not so intended. I will 
add here that we have at last passed a real free ship material 
law, one that has no restrictions or limitations on it, and, as a 
result, our shipbuilders to-day pay no more for their iron and 
steel material than do the shipbuilders of England. Comment- 
ing on the testimony of Mr. Wallace and others, the Marine Com- 
mission says: 

It has been conclusively shown by testimony before this commission 
that the materials which enter into the construction of ships are sold 
hy our factories and laid down in foreign shipyards for a price far 
below that charged to our own people, 

And they quote a number of shipbuilders, among them John 
Roach, to the effect that the high cost of iron produced by the 
tariff upon it is one of the principal difliculties our commerce 
has to contend with. Mr. Roach said: 

If Congress will take off all the duties from American iron, then we 
are prepared to compete with foreign shipbuilders. 

They then proceed to show that the clause in the Dingley Act 
putting ship materials on the free list was rendered futile by 
the restriction put upon the use of the ship. 

Gentlemen, I have quoted all this (see hearings before sub- 
committee of Committee on Naval Affairs, on S. 5259 and H. R. 
5980, August, 1914) to show more than one thing: First, to 
show how long we have been trying to solve our merchant- 
marine problem; second, to show that until now the mountain in 
labor has only brought forth a mouse; third, to show that put- 
ting ship materials on the free list was a fraud if the ship was 
excluded from our coastwise trade; fourth, by analogy to 
show that putting foreign-built ships under our flag is likewise 
a fraud if they are excluded from our coastwise trade; and 
fifth, to show that although the American iron producer could 
sell iron and steel as cheap as the foreign producer, he did not 
do so until he was compelled to do so, and by analogy to show 
that although the American shipbuilder, with the cheapest ship- 
building material, both iron and wood, in the world, can com- 
pete with the foreign shipbuilder, he wiil not do so until he is 
compelled. He will act like the iron producer and demand a 
higher price for his ship just so long as our exclusion laws give 
an added yalue to his ship by permitting it alone to engage in 
our coastwise trade. We finally put shipbuilding material 
actually and absolutely on the free list, and the result was our 
shipbuilders got shipbuilding material just as cheap as the 
English shipbuilders did, and they got it, moreover, from our own 
iron and steel manufacturers, and so when we finally put ships 
on the free list our merchantmen will get them as cheap as does 
the Britisher, and, moreover, will get them from our own ship- 
builders. Perhaps I have not made myself perfectly clear. In 
the Panama act we authorized American citizens to buy ships 
built abroad, register them under the American law, and put 
the American flag over them; but the same act prohibited them 
from engaging in our coastwise or inland trade absolutely. In 
passing this law we either fooled ourselves or tried to fool 
somebody else. If nobody wanted a ship under our flag that 
could only be used in our coastwise trade two months in the 
year, as I have shown in connection with what we said about 
the Dirigo, who would want a ship under our flag that could 
not be used in the coastwise trade at all? I predicted when we 
passed the Panama act that no foreign-built ships would come 
to our flag under it, and none did till the present European war. 
We ought to have known that, since it was clearly shown by the 
investigation of the marine commission to which I have re- 
ferred, That commission in 1904 wrote a form letter addressed 
to the leading ship companies which was as follows: 


Tun MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION 
Washington, b: c. 


Degar Sirs: It is stated in the report of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation for 1902 that you are the owners in whole or in part of several 
ae foreign built and now flying foreign colors. 

The Merchant Marine Commission is carged by Congress to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the best method of increasin merican tonnage in 
the over-seas trade. Will you kindly state for the information of 
the commission : 

1. Whether you would, if so authorized by Congress, transfer your 
foreign-built ships to American registry to engage exclusively in the 
foreign trade, but to remain without subsidy, differential duty, or any 
other Government encouragement? 

2. Whether you would transfer your foreign-built steamships to 
American registry if they were admitted to all or rt of ony subsidy 
or differential dut, granted by our Government, but were still confined 
to the foreign trade? 

3. Whether you would transfer your Torea onne steamships to 
American registry if no subsidy or diferential duty were granted, but 
if the ships were allowed to enter the coastwise trade on the same 
terms as other American vessels ? $ * 1 

5. Whether, if your foreign-built ships were admitted to American 
BE trang you would also wish to have the privilege of employing alien 
officers and be exempted from the food scale required by United States 


law? 
Very truly, yours, WINTHROP L. Marvin, Secretary. 


To that letter a good number of such companies made cate- 
gorical answer. One of the largest companies was W. R. 
Grace & Co., and their answer was as follows: 

New Yorn, Norember 2, 1803. 
The MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTTRMEN: We acknowledge yours of the 24th ultimo, and herc- 
with answer questions proposed in the light of existing circumstances 
and e which may change materially by the time legislation is 
enacted, 

In reply to question 1, we reply in the negative. 

5 question 2 we reply that we would probably if entitled to full 
sibsidy. 

No. 3 we answer affirmatively. 

> * * * » * * 


No. 5. We would prefer to have the privilege of employing aliens for 
positions below captain and chief engineers, but would not object to 
compliance with United States law respecting food scale. 

Yours, truly, 


W. R. Grace & Co., 
Per A. D. Sxow. 


There were differences in the answers as to other questions, 
but every answer was the same as to the first question. They 
all answered that they would not put their foreign-built ships 
under our flag if they were to be excluded from our coastwise 
trade, but I am sure that many of them, like W. R. Grace & 
Co., would put them under our flag if permitted to engage in 
the coastwise trade. I am deeply in earnest about this matter. 
There never was or can be a better time for us to make a new 
beginning and start out on right lines. All past values in the 
shipping business are upset. 

The market value of a ship depends solely upon how much 
she can carry and how fast and safely she can carry it. She 
can find all the cargo she can carry in almost any direction. 
When this war is ended there will be a general readjustment and 
bringing back of order out of chaos. New lines and new trade 
will be established. Every ocean will be a battlefield commer- 
cially and every port of the world will be a fortress to be taken. 
What place and rank among the nations will we take in the 
struggle? We can take first place by pursuing the right policy. 
We can take last place, and we will take it, if we yield to the 
importunities and greed of the shipbuilding and present coast- 
wise shipowning interests in boosting the price of American- 
built ships by givits them alone the right to engage in our coast- 
ing trade. We can do that, and so withdraw our flag from 
the over-seas trade, or we can say to our commerce,“ You are 
free. The chains of a half century are stricken from your 
limbs; go forward, enter the battle for commercial supremacy.” 
It is going to be war. The warfare of peace. The war that 
strengthens and heals nations; but to the strong, the swift, the 
efficient will come the victory, and the victory will bring a 
thousand blessings to the victor. I hope we will not enter the 
conflict provided with any but the best weapons. The very best 
of all weapons in this warfare is going to be the cheapest ships 
and cheapest unit of transportation. I repeat, because I want 
you to see it and because it is true and clear, that if you give 
any class of ships the exclusive privilege of engaging in our 
coastwise trade, the greatest constwise trade in the world, that 
privilege is going to give that class of ships a higher price than 
ships of equal intrinsic value. If in fact you put two twin 
ships on the market, one having and the other not having that 
privilege, the one will easily sell for 10, 20, or perhaps 50 per 
cent more than the other, and therefore you must see that 
if that privilege is given only to American-built ships, Ameri- 
ean-built ships will continue to be the highest-priced ships in 
the world, and our merchant marine will continue to be ham- 
pered by its inability to compete on account of its high-priced 
ships; and if we enter this great commercial warfare with our 
law standing as it now stands, excluding all foreign-built ves- 
sels from our coastwise trade, we are beaten before the battle 
is joined, and we may as well prepare to fall back to the shame- 
ful place we had in August, 1914. I want us to repeal that 
antiquated law, and permit every ship that flies our flag, owned 
by our citizens, to carry our commerce anywhere, everywhere. 
If we do that, I will show you a different picture. Every ship 
needed will seek our flag, and every ship that flies it once will 
keep it till driven out by better ships or lack of cargo in both 
our domestic and foreign trade, because it will have the great 
advantage of being permitted to carry both. 

Our shipyards, like our iron and steel plants, will enlarge 
their capacities nud they will build new type standardized ships, 
equipped with modern appliances and machinery, with oil-burn- 
ing Diesel engines, with labor-saving and space-saving devices, 
and they will build ships for us and the world, just as we did 
prior to 1860. Discussing the subject of our shipbuilding be- 
fore our committee, Secretary Redfield furnished a letter from 
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E. Platt Stratton, supervisor of the American bureau of ship- 
ping, from which I quote: 

Signs multiply of a disposition in the United States so to standardize 
the construction of cargo types of steamships as greatly to reduce their 
cost. This tendency is to be encouraged in every way possible, since its 
successful development will a long way toward making the United 
States entirely independent of other countries in the construction of the 
1 ~ in its foreign carrying. 

he motive power for such standardized vessels for fixed rates of 
speed can be reliably furnished as specialities of manufacture in dupli- 
cation in the same manner in which standard t of pumps, turbines, 
and internal-combustion engines are now manufactured and supplied by 
such establishments as the General Electric Co, 


STEEL MILLS AS INITIAL SHIPBUILDING PLANTS. 


Our country’s t steel works now possess the facilities in capacity, 
if not in detall, for furnishing the fincst shipbnilding material at as low 


ferred to in outline will doubtless Reger 

front as the 3 nation of the earth in the production of 

standard 0 unequaled by any 22 nation of 
e co 


materials will grea Se aua 
e - 


success are now ours. 

He then submitted minute description of the type of vessel 
which can be built wholesale in our steel plants and shipyards, 
and full memoranda showing its elements of saving over ordi- 
nary existing ships, by reduction of wage cost from smaller num- 
ber of men required, by less cost of fuel for operation, and I give 
his third item in full: 

Gain in freight-carry capacity, owing to less space ocot the 

i 10 
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space in steam-propelled vessels heretofore util 


ballast. The increased capacity incident to Diesel. ps is 


variously estimated by writers on the subject as from 5 to 10 per cent 
on the dead-weight cargo eg To be well within co e limi 
the assumption is made in the typical shi 

is increased from 7,880 to 8,280 tons (4 
Prior to the existing war the frei 
United States, on the average of all bulk commodities, is shown by 
the Consular Reports to have been approximately $12 per ton. At the 
present time they have increased about 80 per cent over that figure, 
and in the case of nitrates, the princi, article of export, the increase 
has been 100 per cent. in, taking a conservative estimate, we 
will assume an average fre rate of but $8 ton, weight or meas- 
urement. In a 400-ton Increase in capacity this will amount to 83.200 
per one-way voyage, or $32,000 per annum for five round trips, in favor 
of the typical ship having Diesel engines. 

If any man will study the facts given in the majority report 
filed with the shipping bill at this session he can not doubt that 
our steel plants and shipyards acting in concert can build the 
best and cheapest cargo carriers in the world; and no man 
doubts they will do it if they must. And when they have done 
that, our shipmasters and seamen will do the rest. Our flag 
will again float everywhere in triumph as it did up to 1861. 

There is one other question I ought not to pass over in silence. 
It has been contended for years by subsidists that our ships 
can not compete with foreign ships without a subsidy, because 
we pay so much higher wages than the foreigner pays; and they 
say we pay higher wages because this is a higher-wage country 
and our citizens demand a higher scale of living. Under the 
old law there may have been some truth in this claim, because 
a foreign ship, employing its crew in its home port, signed them 
up for a round-trip voyage to any port of the United States and 
back again. The crew was, of course, employed at the rate 
of wages prevailing in its home port. When the ship entered 
the American port, however low its wages, the crew could not 
leave the ship, because under the law and treaties as they were 
if they did so the shipmaster, through his consul, applied to 
our courts and officers, secured a writ for their arrest, and had 
them taken as criminals and placed back on board the ship. 
This was the last relic of a barbarous age, the last surviving ex- 
ample of imprisonment for the violation of a civil contract, and 
the sole remaining example of involuntary servitude or slavery 
existing among civilized nations. This barbarous law was re- 
pealed by the seamen’s act, approved by the President March 
4, 1915. Under that act no seaman can be arrested for desertion 
in the United States. The result is that seamen of all nationali- 
ties on all ships under all flags are now free when their vessels 
enter the harbors of the United States. They can not be com- 
pelled to continue in the service of masters who pay pauper 
wages. Now, it was clearly shown to our committee that the 
contract price or wage for seamen is always determined, not by 
the flag of the ship but by the scale of wage of the port at 
which he takes service. Therefore if an English or German 


ship finds it necessary to engage a seaman in New York, it is 
compelled to pay the same wage an American ship pays, and if an 
American ship hires a seaman in Liverpool or Bremen he will 
pay the same wage the English or German ship pays in those 
I have contended and believe that it is impossible to 


ports, 


werk two free men side by side in the same line of business, they 
being equally skilled, without paying them substantially equal 
wages. If there were any law requiring that seamen on Ameri- 
can vessels should be American citizens, it would be different; 
but there is no such law. The world market is open to the ship- 
master to employ his seamen wherever he can get them, and our 
law, the seamen’s act, puts the American shipmaster on an equal 
footing with every other shipmaster entering our ports in the 
matter of securing and retaining his crew. 

Practical operation of that law has scarcely begun, and yet its 
tendency to equalize wages is strongly shown by the report of 
Mr. Andrew Furuseth recently handed me. That report shows 
that the majority of American vessels at the port of Boston pay 
sailors $45 per month ; firemen, $50 per month, 40 cents per hour 
overtime, and if they go into war zone 25 per cent additional. 
He visited English and Norwegian consulates there and found 
their vessels paying $45 for sailors and $45 to $50 to firemen. 
In New York he found the same wages paid by the Morgan, 
the Grace, the United Fruit Co. lines under our flag, and the 
Lamport & Holt, the Prince, the Booth, and the Union Castle 
lines, which are under foreign flags. At Philadelphia he found 
nearly all American vessels paying sailors $45, and firemen 
$50 and 40 cents per hour overtime. He states that the Clyde 
Line and Merchants & Miners’ Line pay what they have to, 
sometimes $40, some times $45 per month. He goes at length 
into the wage matter, and I can not, of course, include his report 
in full, but I think it demonstrates that vessels engaged in trade 
to our ports have come or are coming to a level wage scale. Of 
course there is going to be an effort on the part of owners to 
secure cheap labor and every possible device will be resorted 
to to that end, but the foreign shipowner will be no more deter- 
mined to secure cheap labor than the American shipowner nor 
will he have any greater opportunity or power than the Ameri- 
can shipowner. I believe it will be found under the new order 
of things and in this new struggle that is coming for commercial 
supremacy that that ship company, whether American or for- 
eign, will succeed best which uses the best ship, cost and trans- 
portation capacity considered, and employs the best skilled and 
character of seamen at fair and reasonable compensation; that 
such a ship so manned will turn out the cheapest unit of trans- 
portation and prove its ability to live under the law of “ sur- 
vival of the fittest.” . 

Mr. Chairman, I have said little definitely about the admin- 
istration’s ship-purchase and shipping-board bill which we are 
now considering. We have come to a period similar to two other 
periods in our history. In respect to the disturbed and chaotic 
condition of the shipping of the world this period is much 
like the period of the Napoleonic wars, and the advantage of- 
fered to our shipping now from that ‘ause are very much the 
same as those we enjoyed then. Then we used them splendidly 
and when that war was ended we continued to increase the pros- 
perity of our merchant marine. The other period to whieh I 
direct attention is the period from 1855 to 1865, During that 
period a revolution in shipping began by the introduction of the 
iron and steel ship, and by reason of our being engaged in war 
and of our resorting to restrictive measures instead of freeing 
our merchant marine that resolution resulted in our being driven 
from the seas as international carriers, 

Now, another shipping revolution is ut hand. The new type 
of vessel, the internal-combustion engine, a whole catalogue of 
modern devices in machinery and equipment for handling and 
loading and unloading vessels, presents a greater advantage 
for the new construction over the old than did the iron and steel 
ship have over the wooden vessel in 1855. We are free to adopt 
all that is new and economical and most efficient. We have 
no old ships and old machinery to be discarded, and therefore 
nothing to prevent us from adopting the best of everything in 
shipping. If private capital were not timid but were willing 
to go into the enterprise, there would be no need for the Gov- 
ernment coming to the front, but private enterprise does fear. 
They have seen our flag droop so long they are lacking in con- 
fidence, and they know our law still continues the shipbuilding 
monopoly. They will not venture, and so the Government must 
not only point the way but lead the way. When the Government 
builds or buys its $50,000,000 worth of ships of the kind I have 
been speaking of, it will, to a large extent, meet a great demand 
for transportation which no private enterprise seems to be 
ready to meet. But that is not all. Private owners to-day, taking 
advantage of the hard necessities of our people, are charging 
such enormous rates as almost stagger our common sense of 
justice. Under the bill in question the Government may not 
only by the operation of its own vessels stabilize rates, but it 
may regulate them fairly and justly through its shipping board. 
And that is not all. When the Government has invested this 
$50,000,000 in these new ships, in my judgment, whether they are 
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operated by private corporations under the direction of the 
board or by a corporation the stock of which is owned by the 
Government, their operation will prove such a magnificent and 
triumphant success that private capital will be given the confi- 
dence it now seems to lack and American shipping take new 
life. In my judgment, when the board has built these vessels, 
private corporations will fall over exch other to secure them by 
lease or purchase from the board under the terms of the bill. In 
a way these vessels furnished by the board will greatly aid cor- 
porations and private capital which secures them by practically 
furnishing the capital required to construct the vessels at a 
lower rate of interest than could be obtained elsewhere. When 
the original $50,000,000 has been invested and the original 
vessels have been sold or leased, the proceeds may be again 
invested, and will be so invested by the board in the buying or 
building of other vessels. It will thus be a revolving fund 
bringing forth ship after ship, helpful always to private enter- 
prose and beyond all question constitute the greatest of all 
factors in the building up of a merchant marine that will carry 
our commerce under our flag to the four quarters of the earth. 
That will open up new trades, help our merchants: and manu- 
facturers in establishing markets for their wares in all the 
lands from which we have heretofore been so nearly excluded, 
and at the same time under the regulatory provisions of this 
bill the shipping board will break down the combinations and 
monopolies that have of late years absorbed all the shipping 
lines of the world. 

If they do not fully break up those combinations they will at 
least, to a large extent, destroy the evil practices and the op- 
pressive practices that have recently held commerce and in- 
dustry in the grasp of the shipping combine. In these respects 
the bill speaks for itself without my going over it and pointing 
out its details. After long investigation, our committee unani- 
mously concluded that just and fair regulation was absolutely 
essential to prevent the oppressions and malpractices of unre- 
strained combination or monopoly. Time and the exercise of 
the powers granted the board will vindicate the wisdom of the 
committee and of the Congress in proposing and passing this 
law. To illustrate the necessity of such a law I will only quote 
one letter, though I might quote hundreds of similar tenor. 


The letter follows: 
DECEMBER 8, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: * We are desirous that you become 8 cog- 
nizant of the serious injury which the steamshi money piyin out 
of here is causing our commerce and the ex of the Uni tates 
proper, the last exemplification being an arbi increase of 150 per 
cent on Porto Rico sugar destined to the United States. 

In addition to this the steamship companies, and more particularly 
the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., have announced publicly 
that 55 with January 3. 1916. ey purpose making changes in 
other freigats between the United States and Porto Rico, They do 
not specify the tendency of such changes, but we have received infor- 
mation from parece but reliable sources that the same will consist of 
an increase of 25 to 30 per cent over the already high rates charged. 

The most adverse feature from the viewpoint of our trade interests 
is the fact that having developed a plan—the outgrowth of one year's 
study and labor—to start our own steamship line at this time, the 
combine has threatened to wage a relentless and ruinous rate war it we 
venture to carry our plan into execution. 

This is why we feel emboldened to crave the protection of the United 
States Government, so that our interests may not be left open to the 
attacks of the steamship monopoly, which, actuated by inordinate 

„ Seeks to sw aside all attempts to establish reasonable freights, 
and why we respectfully tition that a recommendation be made to 
the Congress to enact legislation regulating the freight rates between 
2 co and the United States under the supervision of the national 

ecutive, 
Such an act of Congress would be the greatest boon that could be 
conferred upon the trade element and people of Porto Rico, and the 
chamber of commerce therefore prays that you will interpose your 
valuable influence to such end. 

We ask you, Mr. McAdoo, kindly to pardon our insistence, but you 
will admit that in order to procure justice it must be sought through 
the proper channel. - 

espectfully, 

[ SEAL. ] CHAMBER OF COMMERCR OF Porro RICO, 
By B. ZALDUONDO, President. 


I ought not to omit a paragraph in the bill which requires the 
shipping board to investigate certain things, among them the 
cost of shipbuilding here and abroad. Let us hope and believe 
that they will find that our shipbuilders are fully able to build 
the cheapest and best ships in the world, and that in the interest 
of our commerce and our merchant marine they shall advise us 
to remove all restrictions from our shipping and allow our mer- 
chantmen, like those of other nations, to buy their ships where 
they may buy them cheapest. 

And I must not omit the fact that under this bill a great naval 
auxiliary will be provided. Our Navy to-day is like an army 
without provision for food supplies. It is said that an army 
travels on its stomach. So a navy travels on its auxiliaries. 
We are to-day without them, and this bill will provide them. 


This bill is, in truth, of greater Value as a preparedness measure 
in case of war than the bill now ready to be submitted by the 
Nayal Affairs Committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, our merchants, our manufac- 
turers, our miners, our farmers have all been interested and are 
all anxious and praying that something be done to reestablish 
our merchant marine. The Republican Party has boasted that 
it. was the party of constructive statesmanship. They have scorn- 
fully denounced the Democratic Party as incompetent, as in- 
capable of any constructive legislation. We are showing to our 
people that the Republican boast and denunciation are both false, 
For 50 years they had with them the problems of a defective 
banking and currency law, and they utterly failed to solve them, 
For a long time they have had the question of rural credits. 
They have done nothing to solve it. They have done nothing, in 
fact, for the last 20 years save to dwell on and boast of their 
deeds of the past and fall to meet the issues of the present. 
They have had the problems of our dead or dying merchant 
marine on hand during all the years they were in power after 
the great War of the Sixties, and they have done nothing to 
solve those problems. They have stood helplessly and idly by 
while our flag faded from the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
We have passed a banking and currency act which, if it stood 
alone, would justify our four years’ administration. We have 
passed a tariff act only less remarkable because it applied to a 
subject more generally and intelligently appreciated. We have 
passed numbers of other laws of wide and wholesome application. 
We have passed an act to establish a rural-credit system. We 
have taken a definite stand on the question of ultimate Philip- 
pine independence. And now, last but not least, we are passing 
this shipping bill, which will be one of the great monuments that 
will stand out to mark the first administration of Woodrow 
Wilson as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, since the 
administration of George Washington in the history of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1916. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, this rural-credit bill appro- 
priates the sum of $9,000,000 for the purpose of loaning money 
to the farmers. This amount is intended to finance the rural- 
credit banking system provided in the bill and assure the suc- 
cess of the institution. The many millions of dollars neces- 
sary to supply the demand for farm loans will flow into the 
treasury of the rural-credit banks from the sale of bonds is- 
sued on the security of the farmers who deposit their land 
mortgages with the rural-credit banks. 


METHOD OF RURAL-CREDIT BANKS, 


1. The rural-cyedits board located in Washington, composed 
of three members, has complete control and supervision of the 
rural-credits banks. 

2. The United States is divided into 12 districts. The 12 
banks, located centrally in these districts, are known as Fed- 
eral land banks. The minimum capital stock of the Federal 
land banks is $750,000. The stock in the Federal land bank is 
placed on the market for sale. If not purchased in 90 days, 
the Government purchases the stock sufficient to finance the 
institution. The Government will not share in the profits. 
The stockholders of the Federal land banks share in the 
profits. 

8. Local organizations are authorized and chartered. These 
local organizations are known as national farm-lonn associa- 
tions. The national farm-loan association is composed exclu- 
sively of borrowers. No person not a borrower can become a 
member of the farm-loan association. Ten farmers desiring to 
borrow can organize this association. The membership is un- 
limited, but must contain not less than 10. The local associa- 
tion shall elect five directors. The association shall also elect 
a president, vice president, loan committee of three, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer. No officer of the local association shall receive a 
Salary except the seeretary-treusurer. 
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HOW LOANS ARE SECURED. 


Loans are secured by organizing a national farm-loan associa- 
tion composed of 10 or more farmers desiring to secure loans, 
The minimum loan is 8100 and maximum is $10,000. The 
borrower is required to make application for loan accompanied 
with subscription for stock in the local association. For this 
stock he pays $5 per share. One share authorizes loan of $100. 
If a borrower desires a loan of $1,000 he must purchase 10 
shares, or $50 worth of stock. This purchase of stock is not a 
cash transaction unless borrowers so desire, but is added to thé 
loan and paid with other deferred payments. The application, 
subscription of stock, and description of land is forwarded to 
the Federal land bank. The Federal land bank orders an ex- 
amination of title and appraisement of the land. If the ap- 
praisement is satisfactory and the title good, the loan is made 
and the money sent to the secretary-treasurer of the local asso- 
ciation to be paid to borrower. 


AMOUNT, INTEREST, RATE, AND TERMS, 


The borrower may secure 60 per cent of the value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the value of improvement on the land, making 
a total of 80 per cent. The amount of interest charged depends 
on the sale of the bonds. In no case can the interest exceed 6 per 
cent, and it is expected that the rate will be less. The deferred 
payments may be from 5 to 36 years, as desired by borrower. 


REPAYMENT (AMORTIZATION) PLAN. 


The principal and interest is paid annually. These annual 
payments contain both principal and interest, called amortiza- 
tion payments. Under the present system of loaning money the 
interest only is collected on deferred payments. For instance, 
should a loan be made for, $1,000 at 6 per cent for the term of 
20 years, at the end of 20 years $1,200 will have been paid in 
annual payments as interest and the $1,000 principal remains 
unpaid. If the interest rate charged should be 8 per cent on 
$1,000, for 20 years the annual interest payments would amount 
to $1,600, and the principal of $1,000 would still be unpaid at 
the end of 20 years, The amortization plan provided in the bill 
will be easily understood by the following table, showing loan on 
$1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent: 


Annual periods. 
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It will be seen by this calculation on the amortization plan 
that $1,604.80 will pay both principal and interest. 


LIABILITY OF THE BORROWER, 


The farmer is interested in knowing his personal responsibility 
before becoming a stockholder in the national farm-loan asso- 
ciation, The borrower is liable for 10 per cent of the amount of 
his loan. In other words, he is liable for double the amount of 
his stock. If he borrows $1,000, he owns 5 shares. The shares 
represent $50. His liability can not exceed double that amount, 
or $100, on $1,000. The stock owned by the borrower is filed 
With the association, and when the debt is discharged the value 
of the stock and accumulated dividends must be paid the 
borrower. ~ 

HOW MONEY IS SECURED FROM BONDS, 

When loans are made bonds are sold in the market to the 
highest bidder. The borrower does not get the same rate. for 
which the bonds are sold; 1 per cent is retained by. the Federal 
land banks to be used in:paying expenses first and then dividends 
on outstanding stock. As business increases and bond sales are 
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very large the stock of investors in the farm-land banks are 
retired, and it is represented that the investors’ stock will be 
retired in a few years. When the investors’ stock is eliminated, 
then the borrowers’ stock will draw the dividends and there 
will be no investors’ stock participating in the dividends, and 
the borrowers’ stock becomes valuable as an investment. 

If bonds sell for 4 per cent, the borrower’s loan will be for 5 
per cent. If the bonds sell for 43 per cent, the interest of loan 
will be 54 per cent, and so on. No interest charged the bor- 
rower can exceed 6 per cent, and may be much less, according 
to the price of the bonds sold. Funds are secured by the sale of 
bonds to loan the farmers. The farm mortgages of individuals 
‘desiring loans are assembled into collective security, and upon 
this collective security farm bonds are issued and sold. The 
bonds are sound and safe, and should sell as well as Govern- 
ment bonds. 

GOVERNMENT AID, 


The Government appropriates $9,000,000. to assure the organi- 
zation of the rural-credit system. This may be used before 
funds are obtained by the sale of bonds. The board is also au- 
thorized to call on the Secretary of the Treasury for Govern- 
ment deposits in case the Federal land banks need assistance. 

Furthermore, the Government pays the salaries of officers of 
the Federal land banks and the expenses of such banks, and 
exempts all stock and bonds of the rural-credit banks from 
taxation. 

PURPOSES OF LOANS. 


Loans may be made to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and pay off indebtedness on farm, 
If the borrower uses the money for other purposes, a penalty 
is imposed and the loan becomes due. No person not engaged in 
farming or in good faith intending to become an actual farmer 
can secure a loan or become a member of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation. 

The foregoing contains a brief synopsis of the rural credit 
bill, to which the Government contributes financial aid in 
money. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


The bill also authorizes the organization of joint-stock com- 
panies for the purpose of making loans on farms. The Govern- 
ment contributes no money to the joint-stock company and pur- 
chases no stock of same. Joint-stock land banks are organized 
and financed by persons seeking the stock of the bank as an 
investment. The capital stock must be at least $250,000 paid-in 
eesh before a charter is granted. The joint-stock bank is au- 
thorized to issue bonds on land mortgage in the same manner 
as the Federal land banks. The interest rate charged by the 
joint-stock company shall not exceed 6 per cent. The interest 
charged shall not exceed 1 per cent over the amount of interest 
for which the bonds were sold. If the bonds sell for 4 per cent, 
the interest charged shall be 5 per cent, and so on. 


CAPITAL STOCK IS TAXABLE, 


The joint-stock land banks are relieved of tax in the same 
manner the Federal land banks are relieved, except the capital 
stock of the joint-stock land banks may be taxed. They operate 
on the same priciple. The material difference consists in the 
fact that Federal land banks are operated by the Government, 
and the borrowing farmer gets the profits, while in the joint- 
stock company the borrower does not share in the profits, and 
all dividends are paid to the shareholders who invested their 
money in the joint-stock company. No stock is issued to the 
borrower in the joint-stock company. The borrower has no 
liability for losses in the joint-stock company. Instead of giv- 
ing the borrower the same interest for which bonds are sold, 1 
per cent more is charged the borrower. After paying the ex- 
penses this 1 per cent belongs to the borrower under the Federal 
land-banking system, while in the joint-stock company the 1 per 
cent is applied to investors’ stock after paying expenses. The 
borrower owns the Federal land banks. He is not only inter- 
ested in repaying his loan but he is interested in the proper 
management of the Federal land banks and his local organiza- 
tion because of the value of his stock. The borrower is not 
interested in the dividends of the joint-stock Innd banks and 
assumes no responsibility for losses. 


FARM BONDS. 
The Federal land banks are granted the privilege of selling 


farm-loan bonds to the amount equal to twenty times their 
capital. The joint-stock land banks are granted the same 


-privitege to the amount equal to fifteen times their capital and 


surplus. . 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Robert Lansing Before the Jeffer- 
sen County Bar Assoeiatien at Watertown, N. Y., June 
8, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. OULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address de- 
livered by Hon. Robert Lansing before the Jefferson County Bar 
Association at Watertown, N. Y., June 8, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. ROBERT LANSING BEFORE THE JEFFERSON 
OOUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION AT WATERTOWN, N. x., JUNE 3, 1916, 

Gentlemen, it is my privilege to-night, here in my home city 
and before so large a gathering of distinguished members of the 
bench and bar of northern New York, to speak to you very briefly 
concerning the foreign affairs of this country. I know the deep 
interest which you all take in the subject, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to remove some of the misapprehensions which seem 
to exist and to present certain thoughts as to the difficulties in 
the international situation which I believe worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 

The great war has caused so many conditions which are en- 
tirely new and presented so many questions which were never 
before raised or eyen thought of that it has been no easy task to 
meet and answer them. The relations between neutrals and 
belligerents were never more difficult of adjustment. It was 
never harder to preserve neutral rights from invasion by the 

rate opponents in the titanic conflict in which the power, 
if not the life, of the great empires of the earth is at stake. 
The peoples and governments at war are blinded by passion; 
their opinions are unavoidabty biased; their conduct is fre- 
quently influenced by hysterical impulses, which approach to 
madness. Patience and forbearance are essential to a neutral 
government in dealing with such hations. Acts which under 
normal conditions would be most offensive must be considered 
calmly and without temper. It is an extraordinary situation 
and requires extraordinary treatment, with a due regard for 
the mental state of these who are straining every nerve to defeat 
their enemies, and to that end using every possible means to 
wenken them in their industrial as well as their military power. 

In a nutshell the situation of our relations with Great Britain 
and Germany, the two powers with which we have had our prin- 
cipal controversies, is this: 

Germany, having developed the submarine as an effective 
engine of destruction, asserts that she can not, on account of the 
resulting conditions, conform to the established rules of naval 
warfare, and we should not, therefore, insist on strict compli- 
ance. Great Britain has no sympathy with the German point of 
view and demands that the submarines observe the rules of visit 
and search without exception. 

On the other hand, Great Britain declares that on account of 
the new conditions resulting from submarine activity and the 
use of mines and from the geographical position of Germany, 
she can not conferm to the established rules of blockade and 
contraband, and we should not, therefore, hold her to strict com- 
pliance with those rules. Germany insists, nevertheless, that 
Great Britain be made to follow the existing law. 

Both Governments have adopted the same arguments, based 
primarily on military necessity. and offer the same excuses for 
their illegal acts, but neither will admit that the other is in any 
way justified for its conduct. Now, what is the United States to 
do in these circumstances? If we admit the arguments advanced 
are sound—and I am sure no one will deny that they are more or 
less reasonable—and submit to changes in the rules of naval 
warfare, we will be without any standard of neutral rights. Con- 
ceding that the rules can be modified by a belligerent to meet new 
conditions, how far can a belligerent go in changing the rules? 
Would not the liberties of neutrals on the high seas be at the 
mercy of every belligerent? As it is, under the old rules neu- 
truls suffer enough when a state of war exists. They should 
not be further restricted in the exercise of their rights. 

The only alternative, therefore, is for this Government to hold 
firmly to those neutral rights which international law has clearly 
defined and to insist vigorously on their observance by all bel- 
ligerents. In not the slightest degree can the settled rules be 


mogna unless all the parties interested consent to the modifi- 
cations. 

If Germany finds it difficult or impossible to conform submarine 
warfare to the international naval code, that is her misfortune; 
or, if Great Britain finds it equally dificult to obey the rules of 
blockade and contraband, that is her misfortune. They cer- 
tainly can not expect neutral nations to submit without resist- 
ance to further invasions of their rights. 

This has been the position of the United States from the be- 
ginning of the war. It has twice sought to obtain mutual con- 
sent from the belligerents to certain changes in the rules, but 
in both cases it failed and the suggestions were withdrawn, 

It is trne that the rights violated by the belligerents may 
differ in importance and therefore require different treatment. 
Thus the violation of the natural right of life is a much more 
serious offense against an individual and against his nation than 
the violation of the legal right of property. There is not and 
can not be adequate recompense for the wrongful destruction of 
life, but property losses may be satisfied by the payment of 
indemnities. If one belligerent violates the right of life and 
another belligerent violates the right of property, can you doubt 
for a moment which one gives this Government the greatest 
concern, or which one will call forth the more vigorous protest 
and the more earnest effort to prevent repetitions of the offense? 

A government which places life and property on an equality 
would be generally condemned, and justly condemned. This 
seems to me an axiom, and yet, I regret to say, there are some 
Americans who do not recognize this difference. How many 
take this view it is impossible to say, but the number is not in- 
significant, judging by the letters and telegrams received in 
Washington. Indeed, it is held by some who sit in the Halls 
of Congress. These people openly complain that the Govern- 
ment does not exert as much pressure to protect American prop- 
erty as it does to protect American lives—property, which ean be 
restored to the owners or an indemnity paid; lives, which can 
never be restored or adequately indemnified. 

This mental attitude makes one wonder if the sensibilities 
of the American people have become so blunted by materialism 
that they think as much of the loss of their property as they do 
of the loss of the lives of their fellow countrymen. Such an idea 
is repugnant to a liberty-loving American; it is utterly wanting 
in the nobler impulses of a great people; it is hostile to the spirit 
of true Americanism. Yet it exists and is widespread and must 
be reckoned with. 

With the knowledge that a number of citizens prefer to have 
their material interests protected even to the extent of not in- 
sisting on our rights, the conduct of our foreign relations is made 
the more difficult. Fow extensive this influence is no one can 
say with certainty. That it exists at all is bad enough, for 
it shows that we do not all think true; that the great heart of 
the Republic is threatened with fatty degeneracy through those 
who have lost their patriotic vigor; that many Americans have 
become lovers of ease rather than lovers of national honor. 

This attitude of mind of a portion of our people, as I sald, 
increases the difficulties of diplomacy. It is almost impossible 
to present a strong and unbending front in a controversy unless 
a united and determined nation is behind you, for the knowl- 
edge that our people are not a unit in supporting a vigorous 
policy encourages a foreign Government to resist our protests, 
feeling sure that we must withdraw or modify them. It is not 
a pleasant position. I firmly believe that the American people, 
awakening to the situation, will one of these days crush out 
this influence and become as they should be and really are 
at heart a great united Nation, jealous of their rights and 
eager to defend their honor regardless of personal sacrifice. 
Americanism, with ali that that term implies of patriotism, 
loyalty, and zeal, must be from this time forth the great stand- 
ing policy of this Republic. 

I wish that it was proper for me to tell you of other matters 
which frequently have to be considered in dealing with diplo- 
matic questions. International politics are to a very large 
extent beneath the surface and do not apparently influence 
this Government's diplomatic action. Nevertheless, they do 
affect such action in many ways and more strongly than is sup- 

. Of course it would be unwise to disclose this knowl- 
edge or to give in every case the reason why a certain policy 
is adopted. Possibly the apparent reason does not seem a good 
one, and the Government is criticized for its actioh. As it can 
not give the real reason, it must bear criticism without murmur- 
ing, in the hope that the future will justify its policy. 

When you disapprove of some course of action taken by this 
Government, be lenient in your judgment, for very often the 
action is the result of conditions which can not be made public 
and which may never be made public. It is always my wish, 
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and I know that it is the wish of the President, to take the 
people into our confidence, to tell them frankly what the situa- 
tion is, but you must realize that it can not be done in every 
case. They must try to be patient and to trust the Government 
to do the very best it can in upholding the national honor and 
dignity. 

I would like to go more into detail regarding foreign affairs. 
I would like to say something about the Mexican situation, about 
the submarine controversy, about the censorship of mails, about 
the British orders in council, about Pan Americanism and the 
proposed Pan American treaty, But each of these subjects would 
require all of the time which I have used, and even more, to 
give a full review; and only a full review would be worth 
While. I would like to do so here if anywhere, because it would 
be a satisfaction to have you know many things which have 
never been published, but which are very essential to a correct 
understanding of the questions and the difficulties which they 
present. 

Let me add just a word. When the foreign policies of the 
Government are criticized by honest critics—I mean by “ honest“ 
critics those who are not influenced solely by political consid- 
erations or personal ambitions—I often wonder what the critics 
would do if they had the responsibility. Would they be so belli- 
cose? Would they make demands when it was questionable 
whether they could compel compliance? Would they count the 
full cost of their action? I wonder whether they would be 
radical or conservative? Responsibility makes a world of dif- 
ference in a man’s point of view. When a few words may plunge 
this country into war, the man who has the power to utter those 
words will think a long, long time before he exercises that power. 
He will submit to a deal of criticism and endure abuse and ridi- 
cule rather than see the young men of America sent forth to 
die on the battle field. Only the supreme necessity of maintain- 
ing the honor of the United States or of defending its inde- 
pendence and the liberties of its people will induce him to speak 
the fateful words which may bring death to thousands of his 
fellow countrymen and change the destiny of the Republic. 

Those who are prone to blame the Government because it does 
not demand and threaten ought to consider very seriously what 
it would mean to the Nation if their wishes were carried out. 
If they were responsible for the consequences, would they give 
the counsel which as private citizens they are so ready to give? 

I know that you, my friends and associates, all patriotic and 
thoughtful Americans, sympathize with me in the responsibili- 
ties which to-day rest upon me as Secretary of State. What- 
ever may happen in the uncertainties of the future, I know that 
I can come back here assured of your friendly judgment and of 
a just estimate of the motives which have inspired my acts. 
Your friendship and your confidence I prize most highly. I hope 
that I may always merit them. 


The Income Tax Constitutional Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the message that 
Justice Hughes sent to the Legislature of the State of New 
York in January, 1910, asking the State of New York not to 
ratify the income tax constitutional amendment. 

The message is as follows: 

SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR SUBMITTING TO THE LEGISLATURE 
CERTIFIED COPY OF A RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS ENTITLED “ JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES.” 

STATE or New York, Executive CHAMBER, 
Albany, January 5, 1910. 
To the Legislature: 


I have received from the Secretary of State of the United 
States a certified copy of a resolution of Congress entitled “ Joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States,” and in accordance with his request I submit 
it to your honorable body for such action as may be had 
thereon. 

The amendment proposed by this joint resolution, adopted by 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, is as follows: 

ART. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 


incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration, 


The power to lay a tax upon incomes, without apportion- 
ment, was long supposed to be possessed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and has been repeatedly exercised. Such taxes were 
laid and paid for the purpose of meeting the exigencies caused 
by the Civil War. 

In 1895, in the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. (158 U. S., 601), the United States Supreme Court decided 
that taxes on the rents or income of real estate and taxes on 
personal property or on the income of personal property are 
direct taxes, and hence under the Constitution can not be im- 
posed without apportionment among the several States aceording 
to their respective populations. 

It was not the function of the court and it did not attempt 
to decide whether or not a Federal income tax was desirable. 
It simply interpreted the Constitution aecording to the judg- 
ment of the majority of its members and left the question of 
the advisability of conferring such a power upon the Federal 
Government to be determined in the constitutional method. 

The limitations so placed upon the Federal taxing power are 
thus described by Mr. Justice Harlan in his dissenting opinion: 

Any attempt upon the part of Congress to apportion among the States, 
upon the basis simply of their 8 taxation of eee prop- 
erty or of incomes would tend to arouse such indignation among the 
freemen of America that it would never be repeated. 
this court adjudges, as it does now adjudge, that Congress can not 
ao a duty or tax upon personal property, or upon income arising 
either from rents of real estate or from personal property, including 
invested personal property, bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, 
except by apportioning the sum to be so raised among the States accord- 
ing to ulation, it practically decides that, without an amendment 
of the Constitution—two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and three- 
fourths of the States concurring—such propery and incomes can never 
be mane to se aie td to the support of the National Government. (Id., 
3 arising from trades, employments, callings, and professions 
can be taxed, under the rule of uniformity or equality, by both the 
National Government and the respective State governments, while in- 
comes from property, bonds, stoc and investments can not, under 
the eet decision, be taxed by the National Government, except under 
the ne ona gh rule of apportionment among the States according to 

pulation. No sound reason for such a discrimination has been or can 

suggested, (Id., p. 680.) 

I am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government the 
power to lay and collect an income tax without apportion- 
ment among the States according to population. I believe 
that this power should be held by the Federal Government, 
so as properly to equip it with the means of meeting national 
exigencies, 

But the power to tax incomes should not be granted in such 
terms as to subject to Federal taxation the incomes derived 
from bonds issued by the State itself or those issued by munic- 
wal governments organized under the State’s authority. To 
place the borrowing capacity of the State and of its govern- 
mental agencies at the mercy of the Federal taxing power would 
be an impairment of the essential rights of the State which, as 
its officers, we are bound to defend. 

You are called upon to deal with a specific proposal to amend 
the Constitution, and your action must necessarily be deter- 
mined not by a general consideration of the propriety of a 
just Federal income tax or of giving to the Federal Government 
the power to lay such a tax, but whether or not the particular 
proposal is of such a character as to warrant your assent. 

This proposal is that the Federal Government shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes “from whatever 
source derived.” 

It is to be borne in mind that this is not a mere statute, to be 
construed in the light of constitutional restrictions, express or 
implied, but a proposed amendment to the Constitution itself, 
which, if ratified, will be in effect a grant to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the power which it defines. 

The comprehensive words, “from whatever source derived,” 
if taken in their natural sense, would include not only incomes 
from ordinary real or personal property, but also incomes 
derived from State and municipal securities. 

It may be urged that the amendment would be limited by 
construction. But there can be no satisfactory assurance of 
this. The words in terms are all inclusive. An amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is the most important 
of political acts, and there should be no amendment expressed 
in such terms as to afford the opportunity: for Federal action 
in violation of the fundamental conditions of State authority. 

I am not now referring to the advantage which the States 
might derive from the exclusive power to tax incomes from 
property or to the argument that for this reason the power to 
tax such incomes should be withheld from the Federal Govern- 
ment. To that argument I do not assent. 

I am referring to a proposal to authorize a tax which might 
be laid in fact upon the instrumentalities of State government. 
In order that a market may be provided for State bonds and 
for municipal bonds, and that thus means may be afforded for 
State and local administration, such securities from time to 


When, therefore, 
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time are excepted from taxation. In this way lower rates of 
interest are paid than otherwise would be possible. To permit 
such securities to be the subject of Federal taxation is to place 
such limitations upon the borrowing power of the State as to 
make the performance of the functions of local government a 
mutter of Federal grace. 

This has been repeatedly recognized. In the case of The 
Collector v. Day (11 Wall., p. 4275. decided in 1870, the United 
States Supreme Court said: 

It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitution 
that prohibits the General Government from taxing the means and in- 
strumentalities of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the States 
from taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government. In 
both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication, 2 is 
upheld by the great law of self vation, as ‘any t whose 
means employed in conducting its ions, if subject to the control 
of another and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of 
that government. Of avail are these means if er power may 
tax them at discretion? 


In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S., pp. 584-585) Chief Justice Fuller said, referring to the 
tax upen incomes from municipal bonds, one of the matters 
‘there involved: 


determined that the property 
= not 5 of Federal taxation. * * * 

of power to tax the property or revenues of the States or their 
„ exists in relation to a tax on the income from their 
securities, 


In the same case Mr. Justice Field said (Id., p. G01): 


These bonds avd securities are as t to the performance of the 
duties of the State as like bonds and securities of the United States 
1 rtant to the performance of their duties and are as ex 

e taxation of the United States as the former are exempt from 
et taxation of the Stat * 


And the learned justice added, quoting from United States v. 


Railroad Co (17 Wan., pp. 322, 327), as fellows: 


The right of the States to ee ae 8 W F affairs through their 
1 executive, and . Judicial e eee their own manner 
th: by the pine devisions of 

this court and — 4 e practice ‘ot the Government from its 
organization sca 7 it an 5 of those agencies and 


allowed on the one side, is not claimed on the ee 
While the justices of the court in the Pollock ease differed in 


ipal bonds. Mr. Justice White, who dissented in the Pollock 
«case with regard to other questions, as to this said (157 U. S., 
p. 652): 

The authorities cited in the ©; 
They are relevant te one case and not to the other, because in the one 
case there is full power in the Federal 
controversy ‘being whether the tax imposed 
in ‘the other there is no power whatever in the Federal 
and therefore the levy, whether direct or indirect, is beyond the taxing 
power. 

It is certainly significant that the words “from whatever 
source derived ” have been introduced into the proposed amend- 
ment, as if it were the intention to make it impossible for the 
claim to be urged that the income from any property, even 
though it consist of the bonds of the State or of a municipality 
organized by it, will be removed from the reach of the taxing 
power of the Federal Government. 

The immunity from Federal taxation that the State and 
its instrumentalities of government now enjoy is derived not 
from any express provision of the Federal Constitution, but 
from what has been deemed to be necessary implication. Who 
can say that any such implication with respect to. the proposed 
tax will survive the adoption of this explicit and comprehensive 
amendment? 

We can not suppose that Congress will not seek to tax incomes 
derived frem securities issued by the State and its munici- 
palities. It has repeatedly endeavored to lay such taxes, and its 
carts have been defeated only by implied constitutional re- 
striction, which fhis amendment threatens to destroy. While 
we muy desire that the Federal Government may be equipped 
with all necessary national powers in order that it may per- 
form its national function, we must be equally solicitous to 
secure the essential bases of State government. 

I therefore deem it any duty, as governor of the State, to 
recommend that this proposed amendment should not be 
ratified, 


CHAnTS E. HUGHES. 


(No. 1111.) 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: s 

I certify that the copy hereto attached is a true copy of a 2 
lution of Congress, entitled “Joint resolution p 
amendment te the Constitution of the United States,” the 
original of which is on file in this department. 

In testimony whereof I, P. C. Knox, Secretary of State, have 
hereunte caused the seal of the Department of State to be 
affixed and my name to be subscribed by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Citizenship of the said department, at the city of Washington, 
this 27th day of July, 1909 

P. C. KNox. 


Secretary of State. 
By R. W. Fuovenoy, Jr., 
Chie] Bureau of Citizenship. 


On Sisal Fiber Trust. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In run House or Representatives, 
Monday, June 12, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on January 25 last I introduced in 
this House a resolution, No. 104, the purpose of which was 
to call the attention of this Congress to the flagrant violation 
of our antitrust laws, and asking for an investigation of the 
relations of certain financial interests in the United States with 
the powerful and merciless Sisal Fiber Trust organized some 
years ago in the State of Yucatan, Mexico. 

I am deeply interested in this matter, as I have a constituency 
that is almost wholly agricuitural and located in one of the best 
wheat and grain producing sections of the great Southwest. 
The district that I have the honor te represent comprises one of 
the greatest communities of prosperous, thrifty, and progressive 
farmers that can be found anywhere in the United States, 
barring none. The great board of emigrants following the star 
of empire westward broucht with them the best farming meth- 
ods, the best energy, the best industry and intelligence from the 
other Commonweniths, built their permanent and comfortable 
homes, and reared their sturdy sons and daughters in Kansas, 
and who now constitute a citizenship equal to the best found in 
any State in this great Union. 

Thoroughly assimilated with this native element in other por- 
tions of my district, I have the sturdy and industrious citizen of 
Bohemian origin, who came te America to enjoy the freedom of 
our institutions. Quietly they have pursued the even tenor of 
their way and they have succeeded admirably, and we number 
them among our best and most prosperous citizens. 

In other sections of my district I have the German citizen. 
When the history of our State is written and understood, it 
will be found that our German citizens occupy a most important 
position in its d and achievements. Everyone is 
willing to admit that to the German citizen is due much of the 
material prosperity for which this section of the State is noted— 
his Jands are well tilled and his capacious barns are generally 
well filled. He has a sterling character and industrious habits 
that can not be excelled by any nationality that has made his 
home among us, 

In another section of my district may be found the immi- 
grant from Scandinavia. When these people migrated to 
America and settled in Kansas they brought with them their 
industrious and frugal habits, their positive convictions of 
religious faith, and their belief in our common schools and 
higher education. The bracing air of Kansas has given them 
vigorous constitutions, and where they have settled may be 
seen well-cultivated farms and refined homes. 

Located in another portion of my district I have a colony of 
Mennonites, The entire history of these „eople show theim 
to be prosperous and industrious. They have attained to as 
high a degree of efficiency nnà success as any other farming 
Gass in the entire country. In possession of the sound virtues 
of life, they are not excelled by any people. They love peace 
and the maintenance of right relations between man and man, 
and demand the same standard for nations, and are among 
the most useful of our citizens. 
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All of these different elements making up and comprising this 
great agricultural constituency, live together in the strictest 
harmony. From this intermingling of nationalities has come 
forth a most remarkable and strong community. The assimilat- 
ing fires beneath the melting pot of this civilization has been 
tempered to the proper degree, and they have all, without ex- 
ception, readily become Americanized in thoughts, ideas, and 
manners, 2nd no more loyal citizens can be found in any State 
of the Union. 

Had this monopoly of the sisal-fiber industry confined its op- 
eration strictly to the country where it was organized, we would 
have very little to say about it, unless we chose to voice our 
disapproval of such methods by the enforcement of retaliatory 
measures in a commercial way. These resolutions have been 
discussed thoroughly throughout the entire agricultural sections 
of the land, and have resulted in beneficial agitation. 

The long-drawn-out investigation of this matter before a 
committee of the Senate has had the effect of arousing the coun- 
try to a realization of what kind of predicament our farmers 
will be finally forced into, unless something is done to block 
the purposes of this combination. This investigation has re- 
sulted, at least, in giving the agents of this great organization 
in the United States a warning that they can not have an 
open field for exploiting our farming resources without some 
show of resistance on the part of the people affected. It has 
exploded the contention of the promoters of this combination 
that the advance in the price of fiber is due to a shortage of 
production, and the commission has therefore been forced to 
submit a proposal that all the available surplus of fiber be turned 
over to our Federal Trades Commission to be distributed to 
the several independent twine factories according to their sev- 
eral needs, but it has not resulted in any material concession 
of price. This agitation will probably result in keeping the 
price near the point where it now is, instead of allowing it to 
soar to extreme heights, where it would have gone had not 
this agitation taken place. 

No doubt the farmer has atready felt the magic fist of this 


vance in the price of twine has no justification that may 

found either in the laws of supply and demand or in 

conditions, 
CVT 


organization could raise the price of the raw fiber to 10 cen 
a pound, or even higher, if they wanted to. 5 
that the price will not be arbitrarily raised, but the facts do 


for themselves; not to expand and encourage production, but to 
restrict it by levying extortionate prices. 

I do not believe that this Government will pass over this 
matter unheeded, and I sincerely trust that favorable action will 
be taken on this resolution. 


The material welfare of our great agricultural communities 
has been finally recognized and we are proud of the record 
this Congress has made toward helping them to the essential 
opportunities that make for their convenience and e 
Agriculture the country over is the very base of our 
It has developed in spite of the fact that it has not had pao 
laws to give advantage. For years the farmer has battled and 
prevailed against obstacles and adversity. He has struggled 
against the uncertainties of frosts, floods, and drought. He has 
had to accept the terms and the prices for the fruits of his toil 
as they were made by others. He has had no special legislation 
that has resulted in his direct benefit; but, notwithstanding 
these serious handicaps, he has gained for himself a very im- 
portant position in the financial, moral, and social status of our 
Nation's citizenship. 


Realizing the commanding importance of our rural civiliza- 
tion, this Congress has intelligently sought to aid our rural 
communities by the passage through the House of a “ good- 
roads bill.“ This measure is now pending in the Senate, and 
we hope for an early passage, by which it will become the law. 
This bill gives to the State of Kansas the sum of $747,656 
for the sole purpose of improving our roads, and will be of 
great benefit to our people generally, but particularly to the 

The Sixty-third Congress has already given to the country 
the Federal reserve act, which gave the farmer, as well as every 
class of our citizens and business men, an abiding confidence 
that his deposits are safe from the manipulation of stock specu- 
lators; and he now knows that his banker, to whom he has 
intrusted his surplus funds and savings, is not hampered by 
market fluctuations. We now have a strong financial system 
based upon an expansible and elastic currency founded upon 
commercial paper, with the credit of the United States behind 
it. This act has made financial and currency panics impos- 
sible, and has given a confidence to our people in its efficacy 
and wisdom. This is one of the greatest items of constructive 
legislation that our Nation has experienced in half a century, 
and it is meeting with the praise and approval of men every- 
where. 

Under threat of financial disaster, we have dared to give 
the country this great relief from its former financial limitations, 
and it has resulted In the lowering of interest rates below the 
point ever known before in this country. 

As this act could not be made comprehensive enough to permit 
of long-time loans on land security, the House and Senate have 
provided a rural-credits bill, now in conference and to be agreed 
upon soon and become law, by which our farmers may find 
ready access to the capital of those who desire to invest it. 
This law will enable those engaged in farming and stock raising 
to more adequately expand their legitimate business opera- 
tions at a low rate of interest and for a long-time loan payable 
on the amortization plan of easy nts. The reduction of 
interest rates will greatly benefit the farmer generally and will 
enable many renters to acquire homes for themselves, and will 
give the present landowner the opportunity for improving his 
present holdings and financing his productions. 

1 382 and complicated questions have come up in 

this Congress, and unpleasant and troublesome issues 
have been presented, and while all have not been determined to 
the entire safisfaction of all, it will have to be admitted that 
every honest effort has been made to avoid plunging our Nation 
into that awful war across the sea that ts destroying millions of 
mankind, and, for aught we know, the nations of the Old World. 
It is not our war, and we as a people and Nation should be 
supremely happy to be kept out of it. 


“The Real Wilson.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of Sunday last by Maximilian 
Harden on The real Wilson.” The article is as follows: 

“THE REAL WILson.” 

FULL TEXT OF ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY ARTICLE BY MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, 
THB DARING EDITOR OF DIB ZUKUNFT, GERMANY'S MOST RENOWNED 
AND DREADED WRITER, AGAIN FEARLESSLY CRITICIZES THE KAISER'S 
GOVERNMENT, EBULOGIZES THE PRESIDENT, AND ADVOCATES FRIENDLY 
GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 

In this and others of those bold and extraordinary articles with 

which Maximilian Harden bas astonished the world stove the war n, 

u publicist gives an estimate, a defense, and a eu gy 

of President Wilson. “The real Wilson” is the title of Harden's 

article, which 13 been banned by the authorities in Germany. The 

copy. printed in German, which was sent to the New York Times from 
Engiand, is believed_to be the only one that has reached this coun 

In frankness and effectiveness this article ranks with the remarkable 

Harden essay, “If I were Wilsen,” which was published in the Times 


two ago.) 
(By Maximilian Harden.) 
Not a stone remained of the stronghold where the victors over 


the 81 kings had gazed in wonder at the sun of Joshua. But the 
Orucified One is arisen. 
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Not to a race like Mohammed, from whose deathbed Omar 
went before the tent and cried that his curved sabre would split 
every throat wide open that dared to assert the prophet was 
dead. He who arose from the rocky tomb in the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea does not live under the shield of a threat 
that is to frighten doubters. All you shall live who without hav- 
ing touched His arisen body believe in the resurrection of His 
soul. 

On the seventh day after Easter, on Quasimodo Sunday, fol- 
lowing the admonition in St. Peter’s First Epistle, to wipe out 
evil and deceit, hypocrisy and envy, and, like new-born babies 
With pure milk, to become saturated with nothing but clear un- 
derstanding, there is read from the pulpit from the next to the 
last chapter of the Gospel according to St. John: 

When, therefore, it was evening on that day, the first day of the 
week, and when the doors were shut where the disciples were for fear 
of the Jews, Jesns came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, 
Peace bo unto you. 

And when He had said this He shewed them His hands and His side, 
The disciples therefore were glad when they saw the Lord 


Jesus therefore said to them again, 
Futher has sent Me, even so send I you. 


THE STORY OF DOUBTING THOMAS. 


And when He had said this, He breathed on them and saith unto 
oe Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 

Whose socver sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; 
soever sins ye retain, they are retain 

But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them 
when Jesus came, 

The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have scen the 
Lord. But he said unto them, Except I shall see in His hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into His side, I will not believe. 

And after eight days Ak, tne the 8 were within, and Thomas 
with them. Jesus come ing shut, and stood in the 
midst, and sald, Peace be unto y 

Then saith He to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see My hands; 
and reach hither thy band, and put it unto My side, and be not faith- 
less, but believing. 

Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and my God. 

Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed ; 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 


Noli me tangere. This motto stands at the door of every faith 
that wishes to spread itself around the world, like the warming 
and protecting rays of light from an open tower. Thou shalt 
not touch me; not from a sense of touch, sight, or hearing shall 
thy will allow thy faith to spring, but from the heaven-born 
fruit conceived by a divinity. If this divinity needs force to 
assert itself, if the menacing curse of Moses or the saber of 
Omar must win respect for it, then it dwells in the crumbling 
despotic citadels of the old covenants. 

A new covenant, such as the Occident never had seen, became 
possible when a son of man, without the evidence of touch, 
sight, or hearing, believed in the resurrection of a body familiar 
to the eye, therefore in a new divinity. Because Mary of 
Magdala sincerely believes it, the woman despised yesterday 
as a creature of the devil is able to transmit her pious ardor to 
the brains of Peter and John. Because the faith became as 
firm as a rock in two of the disciples, ten of them, among whom 
there is not merely one doubting Thomas, cling to Him and 
gather together a congregation to which He becomes a shelter 
in the whirlwind of events. Because an abiding hope, whose 
ardor was never cooled by any draft of mean-souled distrust, 
caused unseen things to be made visible in Jerusalem and in 
Galilee, to this very day Calvins in the Netherlands upon their 
deathbeds see the towering figures of the Savior. The belief 
that He will come and at the last moment of their life free them 
from the bonds of sin has been sucked in with thelr mothers’ 
milk. And in the realms of the psychice being the infallible 
passionate hope always forces into sight the face of what it 
desires, 

In this German spring, in which the sap, not by spurts, but 
with a gentle flow that promises good fruit, rises from the roots 
to the stalk and the branches, is there not germinating some- 
where faith in the resurrection of Europe and in the new 
humanity in a restored earth, whose wounds and marks left 
by the Crucifixion may be felt by every finger? It will spread 
like rays from a warming and transparent tower far out across 
the desert, over silent privation and shrieking misery, if it is 
cherished ardently. 

It will win to the sacred cause hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands if its defender, with the other disciples, does not 
fear the hardships of journeying, the pain of persecution. Can 
Pentecost come from Easter without spring thundershowers? 
Can a strong and united faith develop from splintered doubts 
without persecution and vengeful wrath? 

Hark back through the echo of the spring festival at home to 
the teachings of Christ. The Sadducees—Hanan, Alexander, and 
Jochanan—are in power; their tool is the high priest, Caiaphas, 
whose weak will is subject to that of his father-in-law, Hanan. 


Peace be unto you; as the 


whose 


They have crucified the happiness of the world. 
stern mind, never softened Dy the falling dew nor by the gentle 


And shall their 


tear of sympathy, permit that a handful of peace advocates, 
with the heritage of the One so shamefully executed, insinuate 
itself into the favor of the unthinking masses? Then all the 
amount of labor, the Increase of power that the gloomy Nisan- 
mond has brought them, would be wasted in vain. It would 
have been wiser to have let the seducer himself, the catcher of 
souls, who through long delay and through oft-repeated warn- 
ings must have lost prestige, continue to wander through Judea 
and to have sent out word ahead of him that the main object 
of the vagabond’s march was to rake in money. 

Josephus writes that the Sadducee constantly engendered 
more ferocious severity than any other of the sects within the 
domain of the patricians of the temple. From their ranks 
came the watchword: “ Rather the death of a man than pesti- 
lence and the ruin of the entire people.” Hanan, a hundred 
times more severe than Pontius Pilate, is burdened with the 
guilt of the Crucifixion, and can only escape the curse of the 
survivors if he leads his “ party of order,” the herd of Jehoyah- 
Imperialists, to victory and roots out of all the highways of 
Israel and out of every furrow of earth the weeds sown there 
and nourished by the breath of the deceiver. In the shadow of 
the Savior’s spirit the flower of the priesthood perishes from 
cold. Woe unto you if this shadow succeeds in spreading. 
Wrath, that calls itself pious, because it clings to the dust of 
old phrases, eagerly arms its bailiffs against it. 

VOICE OF WARNING FOUND NO ECHO. 


What punishment may the Jews demand and inflict without 
a protest by Roman power, by the mild legate in Syria, Vitellius? 
Imprisonment and driving out with whips. In the Sanhedrin 
Peter and John shout for joy under the lash, The people who 
live in the temple and from the temple, for whom every wall 
of the holy house sweats outrageous profits, and who conse- 
quently believe themselves called to guard the temple as the 
ones chosen by the powers of heaven, want to force free spirits 
to do their will by means of orders and inhibitions, by punish- 
ments and pains, and do not even suspect what happiness this 
torture causes to the persecuted ones who are filled with their 
cause. One man warns them. It is the old rabbi, Gamaliel, 
a wise grandson of the wise Hillel. This most famous scholar 
and most tolerant priest in Israel speaks as follows to his com- 
rades of the Sanhedrin: 

If the new doctrine is criminal sacrilege, it will fall to pieces of its 
own weight. If it is the creation of an earnest spirit, then it is wanted 
pee and the risk, ky attempt to destroy a work that is favored by 

can never succee 

The voice of the warner found no echo. When was common 
sense ever heeded in the cloud of sparks stirred up by fa- 
naticism? Stephen becomes the first victim of blind rage. Be- 
fore the descendants of the Jews from Alexandria and Ephesus, 
Kilikien and Kyrene, he has, in the synagogue of the Libertiner, 
denounced the Jews as rebels who still dispute ocular evidence, 
and who are guilty of a grievous crime because their hate put 
the Messiah on the Cross. A sermon that stamps the Galilean 
as the Messiah and sets him upon the exalted seat of the prom- 
ised Savior can not remain unpunished. The beneficiaries of 
the temple send out listeners. How can the ruling clique quickly 
seize the bold chap by the neck? Has he not, perhaps, by the 
allegation of things not proven to be true, lowered the esteem 
the public holds for Moses, the bringer of laws of the faith? He 
has; therefore he must answer to the Sanhedrin. 

He shouts to his judges: 

Ye stiff-necked 
3 ts aid not our fathers te? And the on wh 
pokes : 1 the Righteous One, of whom ye have now 
become the be murderers, ye who, received mo law, as it was 
ordained by angels, and KEDE E it not. Behold I see the heavens 
opened and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God, 

Hastily they ram their fingers into their ears, so as not to hear 
such an impious declaration. Slaver drips from gnashing teeth 
over lips pressed hard together in rage. What says the law 
about such blasphemy? It says in Deuteronomy : 


ens ie who tries to De if segues 1 — the belief in a new divinity 

As soon as the ton tnesses have pronounced him 

guilty t take him before the gate roe AA 8 The hand of the witnesses 

shall cast the first stone. Then all _ — wns gd shall stone the wicked 

man, so that he shall be completel. For he wanted to lead 

ou away from the Lord thy God, who peer you out of bondage in the 
nd of t, and whom you must thank. 


YOUTH WHO DEFIED THE DISCIPLES, 

Stephen is taken outside the city. The witnesses who are to 
cast the first stones take off their outer garments and lay them 
before the feet of a youth, who, with wide-opened eyes, is watch- 
ing the execution of the sentence. Now he stoops to pick up a 
stone himself. He is happy at being able to assist in the execu- 
tion of the blasphemer. And from this day on he is the tool of 


e do alwa — 
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hard-hearted, heretie-hunting priests. Armed with their warrant 
he breaks into suspected houses, drags the followers of the doc- 
trine of Christ, men and women, before the judges or to prison. 
Not one—as is shown in the Epistle to the Galatlans—is a hotter 
persecutor of the congregations of Christ, no one else lend them- 
selves more willing to the service of the old laws, Indeed, many 
a night he hears through the darkness the sighs of the women 
thrown into jail on his accusations; he lies sleepless and medi- 
tates on the gentleness, on the quiet, heroie renunciation of the 
world by his victims and of the earthly pilgrimage, still pro- 
ducing miracles, of Him for whom they joyfully suffer and die. 
Often his face turns crimson, because he believes he sees the 
bleod of Stephen that his stone drew from its veins spurt forth 
sgain. But he turns with horror from the seduction of such a 
deception of the senses and pulls himself together with the 
resolution to avenge every breach of the law as it is handed 
down with unswerving severity and never to spare anyone who 
did not regard the law as the embattled home center of their 
desires and actions, 

This Saul becomes the terror of the band of disciples. He 
becomes, after the day of Damascus, the Apostle Paul, who 
spreads the sectarian belief through the mass of the world 
church. Gamaliel’s pupil, who for so long had sealed all the 
pores of his soul to the ancient wisdom of his teacher, hears 
the question from on high: 


Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 


Through the roaring thunder it rings, as clear as the call of 
the lark on high in the ear of the weary man, who in the fatal 
spring of the Emperor Tiberius, who with wounded feet had 
wandered from the wastes of the hot land of Iturea and saw 
with blazing eyes the plateau of Damascus rendered fruitful by 
the blessing of God and the labor of man. Has a thunderbolt 
struck his brain? Saul falls to the ground. Paul, with a be- 
wildered brain but with a soul like the sun at noonday, rises 
frem the earth. The Christian, Hanania, becomes his physi- 
cian, healer, teacher, and brother. The scales fall from Paul's 
eyes, With resistless power of the will he tears out the thorn 
that for months has been boring into his flesh, and with it the 
imp of Satan that has been chastising his heart, and he also 
receives the baptism. The thoughtless one: who, with his brain 
fired with passion by everything, was the most ferocious perse- 
eutor of Christians, becomes the most earnest and enthusiastic 
Christian. He elevates the- ardent, all-embracing faith far 
above Essenism; delivers it from the hands of the sects that 
live from day to day in the belief that the end of the world is 
at hand and the twilight of humanity near; joins power to its 
faith and insures its immortality through this union. 

Is there germinating in our spring the faith in the resurrec- 
tion of Europe and in the new humanity in a restored world 
whose wounds and marks of crucifixion everyone can touch 
with their fingers? This faith will tower like a transparent, 
warning lighthouse above the desert, above dumb suffering and 
howling misery, if it has been filled with light by the ardor of 
a strong, tried man and the will to power. He will win hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands to the holy cause. It needs 
Stephen and Paul; it needs the devotion of the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom and of the head of a statesman. You Germans who 
remain Europeans and do not want to sink baek into primitive 
animal life, become the apostles of the new faith! Do not let 
yourselves be halted either by the continual bawling of those 
living in the past, and who classify your pure desires as a 
Utopia and a barren island of idle dreamers, or be frightened 
by the tools of blind force, who are not suited by the tendency 
of your thoughts. Hanan can do no more in a warrior’s garb 
than he has been able to do in priestly raiment. 

He ean proseribe heretics—those of to-day who will be the 
fathers of the church of to-morrow—can cut ‘their spiritual 
hide to pieces with the lashes of his jailers, banish them from 
a hearing by their own people and have them stoned by every 
people, have their freedom of movement curtailed with iron 
nails; but he can never throttle the soul with his heavy hand. 
That rises from the wreck of the body, crosses the borders, 
slides under the barriers, and wins disciples the world around. 
Let him act fearlessly who feels his soul prepared; he who has 
ever heard with the ear of his soul the plaintive ery, “ Why 
dost thou persecute the longing of humanity after the Holy 
Ghost?“ 

We want a Germany that is strong, merry, bright, with agree- 
able, not haughty, dignity, and earnest gladness. This Ger- 
many can not be spared by humanity; but neither can she do 
without humanity. It is net her task to enslave it, or to color 
it after her own fashion, but to flourish in it as a powerful 
member In a constant interehange of healthful, life-giving 
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streams. We know that in every great period Germany’s most 
effective weapon was thought; spades and plows, creators, not, 
like mortars, howitzers, and asphyxiating gas, destroyers. 

We want reason, not the sword, to be Germany’s guiding 
star; statesmen, not fortune’s casual favorite on the battle field 
or in the submarine. So that history may not some day judge 
us thus: With an unexampled display of popular strength, 
genius, and endurance Germany fought for an ideal that had 
long been reduced to a shrunken, withered shadow against the 
band of her foes, who, with all their superficiality of judg- 
ment, with their confused dilettante-like ignorance, still com- 
bined in the perception of the direction pointed out for man- 
kind to follow by all the great signs of present times. 

So that Clio may not sigh: With a most admirable imple- 
ment wrought by the brain and the army, on the one side a 
futile cause was served; on the other, with useless tools and 
with an outworn, unprofitable, dusty force of the will, the work 
of preparation for what was recognized as necessary was shame- 
fully bungled. 


WANTS AN ERA OF PEACH AND GOOD WILL. 


We want Europe to get well, not pine away as a cripple; we 
want her to become elean, not still more disgustingly besmirched. 
We want the vital questions of the world to be answered in a 
way that will meet the needs of the nations, both the strong and 
the weak, and, without supplementary strife over it, will last 
long after the day on which peace is declared. We do not want 
people to brag about the greatness of a time that was merely 
destructive, for with us greatness is the characteristic of crea- 
tive ability. We want a free people to be in the future the 
ereator of its own destiny from the ground up and be able to 
rejoice without envy at the prosperity and spiritual advance- 
ment of other peoples; we wish that goodness and human 
rights be respected, even in the most ragged beggar. There you 
have the basic outline of our faith and desire. All you who 
wish to dwell within its arch gather quickly from all camps to 
the loyal union. Steel yourselves with the vow of brave men, to 
venture something at last. Only by daring will you be worthy 
of the heroes who are cheerfully bleeding out there. At no place 
and at no time has Pentecost come out of Easter without spring 
thunder storms. 

THB QUESTION. 


No matter how often we must think of it, the discovery of 
America must each time make a fresh appeal to our imagina- 
tions. For centuries, indeed from the beginning, the face of 
Europe had been turned toward the East. All the routes. of 
trade, every impulse and energy, ran from West to East. The 
Atlantic lay at the world’s backdoor. Then suddenly the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks closed the route to the 
Orient. Europe had either to face about or lack any outlet for 
her energies; the unknown sea at the west at last was ven- 
tured upon, and the earth learned that it was twice as big as it 
had thought. In that part of the world, upon that new-found 
half of the globe, mankind, late in its history, was thus afforded 
an opportunity to set up a new civilization ; here it was strangely 
privileged to make a new human experiment. 

Never can that moment of unique opportunity fail to excite 
the motion of all who consider its strangeness and richness; 
a thousand fanciful histories of the earth might be contrived 
without the imagination daring to conceive such a romance as 
the hiding away of half the globe until the fullness of time had 
come for a new start in civilization. A mere sea captain’s 
ambition to trace a new trade route gave way to a moral adven- 
ture for humanity. The race was to found a new order here 
on this delectable land, which no man approached without 
receiving, as the old voyagers relate, you remember, sweet airs 
out of woods aflame with flowers and murmurous with the sound 
of peitueid waters. The hemisphere lay waiting to be touched 
with life—life from the old centers of living, surely, but cleansed 
of defilement and cured of weariness, so as to be fit for the 
virgin purity of a new bride. The whole thing springs into the 
imagination like a wonderful vision, an exquisite marvel which 
only once In all history could be vouchsafed. 


AMERICA A BEACON FOR THE WORLD. 


One other thing only compares with it; only one other thing 
touches the springs of emotion as does the picture of the ships 
of Columbus drawing near the bright shores—and that is the 
thought of the choke in the throat of the emigrant of to-day 
as he gazes from the steerage deck at the land where he has 
been taught to believe he in his turn shall find an earthly 
paradise, where, a free man, he shall forget the heartaches of 
the old Hfe and enter into the fulfillment ef the hope of the 
world. = = = 
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* * è The men who founded America * * set up 
their standards here in America in the tenet of hope, as a bea- 
con of encouragement to all the nations of the world. + 
Tyranny has become more subtle, and has learned to wear the 
guise of mere industry, and even of benevolence, * * * 

What is liberty? 

I have long had an image in my mind of what constitutes 
liberty. Suppose that I were building a great piece of powerfui 
machinery and suppose that I should so awkwardly and un- 
skillfully assemble the parts of it that every time one part tried 
to move it would be interfered with by the others and the whole 
thing would buckle up and be checked. Liberty for the several 
parts would consist in the best possible assembling and adjust- 
ment of them all, would it not? * * + 

We say of a boat skimming the water with light foot, How 
free she runs.” * * * Human freedom consists in perfect 
adjustments of human interests and human energies. * * + 

Well, then, in this new sense and meaning of it, are we pre- 
serving freedom in this land of ours? * * + 

Have we, inheritors of this continent and of the ideals to 
which our fathers consecrated it—have we maintained them, 
realizing them, as each generation must, anew? * è * Are 
we, in the consciousness that the life of man is pledged to higher 
levels here than elsewhere, striving to bear aloft the standards 
of liberty and hope. * * #* 

And we stand in danger of utter failure yet except we fulfill 
specdily the determination we have reached to deal with the 
new and subtle tyrannies according to their deserts. 

[Herr Harden then proceeds to quote scattered sentences and para- 
graphs from Mr. Wilson's speeches bringing out the necessity for 
America to hold fast to the old ideals of II y and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all.] 

I have collected these excerpts from the campaign speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson [that under the title, The New Freedom, a 
Call for the Emancipation of the Generous Energies of a 
People,” have also been published in the German language] in 
order to indicate what manner of man it is over whom there 
has been so much talk during the past weeks and months. So 
much silly and, unfortunately, also miserably shameless talk. 
“A dusty professor.” “A rabid enemy of Germany, who has 
sworn to prevent England's defeat with all the means in his 
power.” “A rascal bought by England.” This is the parrot- 
like chatter of lazy ignorance that has nothing in common with 
holy love of country. Burn up at least ninety-nine hundredths 
of all the parasitical war “ literature” bound in warlike covers 
and throw all these poems, speeches, romances, treatises, boost- 
ings, and tracts in the only place where they are of any use—in 
the paper mills—and devote your time to books from which you 
draw the spiritual inspiration of clear speech. Then, perhaps, 
pure reason will return to its home and awaken the duty of 
respecting the dignity of strangers. 


CERMANY MICHT BE PROUD TO OWN WILSON. 


As Rodin and Hodler, Mucterlinck and Verhaeren, Kipling 
and Wells, Forain and Raemaekers, Spitteler and d'Annunzio, 
by their angry attacks on Germany lose none of their value in 
an artistic sense, so, too, Woodrow Wilson, the scholar and poli- 
tician, would not be a wretch, even if he did prefer English 
Ways and statesmanship to Germany. That he has done so 
has never been shown. The problem, if the President of the 
United States is an eagle, may be decided when he spreads out 
his wings for a flight. He certainly is a man of high moral 
and intellectual rank. A man of whom we might be proud, if 
he were one of ours (and he could speak, as I let him speak 
from these pages two weeks ago). He is at the least an Ameri- 
can Fichte. In the State of Virginia he was born by the de- 
scendant of an Irishman to the grandson of a Scotchman. So 
this man, who is now nearly 60 years old, has no blood prejudice 
that promotes blind deification of England. 

As a student at Princeton University he writes against Cabi- 
net Government,” boldly attacks the secrecy and avoidance of 
responsibility that prevail in the business of the Government, 
and that lull into a sounder sleep from year to year the people's 
desire for active cooperation. The review is followed by a 
book over “Government by Congress” that earns him the call 
to a chair in the youngest college for women. He leaves the 
presidency of Princeton University (that, as the favorite resort 
of the proud and rich youth, might be called the Bonn of 
America) after eight years of fruitful administration because an 
endowment of $12,000,000 had conditions attached to it the 
acceptance of which the President feared would be of serious 
injury to his college (through a deepening of the gulf between 
the classes). In order not to soil his ideals, his image of his 
power of thought, he goes. And is, as the wise and valiant 


fighter of ugly abuses, chosen as the governor of New Jersey. 
He frees this State from the bondage in which it was held by 
the trusts. In defiance of the silly inrooted custom that Limits 
the governor to written communication with the assembly, he 
defends his plans of reform personally in the legislature and 
also at the voters“ meetings and in the press. He does not 
hesitate to make known throughout the land the names of the 
obstinate deputies. And, with the enthusiastic support of the 
people’s will, he puts his plans through. 


REBUKE FOR SLANDERERS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


He has outlined the life of Washington, the history of the 
American people, and the nature of the State in good books, and 
in the collection of essays, Only Literature, on politicians and 
statesmen, poets and writers, he has said as many wise things 
as hardly another in the two worlds for many a year. Then, as 
a new man in the highest place in the Republic, he has made far- 
reaching mistakes. Is he the only one among all the heads of 
Governments? This man loves his people and has the desire 
to lead it upward to the heights of the ideal from which it has 
slipped into the swamp. Germany must be ashamed of the per- 
sons who slander him because there has been slimy dirt In the 
newspapers. 

Wilson, the teacher of political law, who now speaks in the 
name of the United States of America, stands upon the con- 
viction that the announcement that from March, 1915, the Im- 
perial Government would treat the waters around Great Britain 
and Ireland as being in the war zone was a gross denial of inter- 
national law; that the premeditated method of the German sub- 
marine warfare is not compatible with the basic laws of human- 
ity ; that this method which, without the flimsiest legal justifica- 
tion, without a twinge of conscience, destroys mighty ocean 
liners and unarmed passenger ships, and has cost the lives of 
hundreds of peaceful Americans, wantonly smashes to bits the 
undeniable rights of neutrals and the sacred privileges of all 
those not engaged in the war; that the Imperial Government, 
whose uprightness and good faith are not put in doubt, neither 
has succeeded nor ever will succeed in reconciling its methods 
with the basic principles of humanity. 

And as every promise of caution by Germany has been fol- 
lowed by an act by a submarine sharply contradicting it, the 
Government of the United States, that has been patient so long 
because it feels a genuine friendship for the people and rulers 
of Germany, must break off diplomatic relations with the Im- 
perial Government unless the methods of submarine warfare 
are immediately given up, passenger and freight ships not armed 
for attack are spared, and the rules of humanity, of international 
law, and of the rights of neutrals are again put into effect. 

These are the principal contents of the note that the Ameri- 
can ambassador laid before the State secretary of our foreign 
office on the evening of April 20. Dare we treat the com- 
plaint of a great, free people radiating the strength of youth 
and represented by a man of the importance and stamp of 
Wilson, according to the rules of a students’ row? Shall we 
haggle over words, refuse to stand for the “entirely imperti- 
nent” tone, and use it as a pretext for refusing to answer? 

That would be unworthy of the great matter in dispute, of 
the belligerent nations, of the human race. If President Wil- 
son, after careful examination, is convinced that a long chain 
of German methods of conducting warfare has worn away and 
broken to pieces the laws of humanity and the holy custom of 
nations, it is not only his right but his duty to speak with un- 
compromising clearness. He owes the fulfillment of this duty 
not only to his own country but to ours. For we, the German 
nation and Government, do not wish that something which is 
not to be kept shall be agreed to, that agreements shall not be 
observed. In the darkness of the state of siege—not to be 
profitably endured much longer, Emperor and Chancellor—we 
can find out whether such a thing has happened only when a 
firm hand, not to be turned aside by prohibitions, completely 
bares the real situation to our gaze. 

Mr. Wilson demands nothing new. Has there been an agree- 
ment to do what can not be done; has there been failure to keep 
an agreement? That is the entire question. Against Wilson's 
basic argument that, even in the most ferocious war, the voice 
of humanity and of international law must be heard, nobody 
even lightly affected by the morality of our stage of culture 
will present objections; the Princeton professor might base 
his arguments on Bismarck or Goethe, who, in the presentation 
of essentials, are not so far removed from each other as heed- 
less or hostile phrase makers would have them. 

Are the statements of the American correct? That is the 
question. The imperial chancellor, who, before he answers, 
looks upon the evidence of both sides from every angle, deserves 


the gratitude of every thinking German. He is not “weak” 
but strong. He is strong in the peculiar sense attaching to his 
position; strong as the only responsible guardian of the Em- 
pire, of German faith and trustworthiness must always be. 

The audacity of the chancellor should not be compared with 
that of the U-boat commander; the fate of 70,000,000 Germans 
must not be intrusted to a daring submarine commander nor to a 
man disguised as a statesman. Yet such pilots for the ship 
of state are wished by the silly clamorers whose unbridled 
actions are becoming gradually more dangerous to the father- 
land than all the endeavors of the foe driven far back into his 
own territories. If these Pistols and the like, instead of ponr- 
ing the wine of Mistress Quickly upon their noses, had stuck 
them into the book of history their shouts for the strong man 
must have been choked at the memory of Cleon the Athenian 
tanner. There was a swaggerer who was a strong man in the 
eyes of bullies: He branded the wise Pericles, because he care- 
fully weighed all possible consequences, as a foolish philosopher, 
and, as head of the rascally crew of sycophants, he denounced all 
who worked independently for the good of the people instead of 
for profitable popularity. Informing and intimidation freed him 
from discomforting speakers and writers, and stole from the 
Athenians their most valuable possession, freedom of speech, 
and increased the fortune of the avaricious. “Pericles de- 
manded calm deliberation on all matters; Cleon used every 
menns to nourish and heighten the feverish excitement of the 
people. Pericles sought to act only according to reason and to 
set aside all results of unclear states of mind; Cleon drove the 
credulous multitude, by means of soothsaying, trumped-up 
oracular speeches, and inflammatory statements -of all sorts, 
into the wildest excitement. He concealed from the citizens 
the perils of the situation and held up to their eyes certain vic- 
tory, from which they were sure to derive new advantages and 
benefits.” (Curtius.) 

QUOTES LESSON FROM ANCIENT MISTORY. 


“To annex and evacuate” was already Cleon’s watchword. 
The entire Peloponnesus was conquered and tribute was wrung 
from Arcadia. Listen to his diatribes against Sparta and Myti- 
lene! Terror alone can tame the islanders; only rascals can 
seek to turn away the Athenians from the prosecution of merci- 
lessly cruel warfare. The inhabitants of Mytilene, having 
shamefully assaulted us, must be beaten to their knees and an- 
nihilated; if this is not done, their treachery will threaten us 
within a few years with another war. Does Diodotos advise 
you to keep hatred and lust for vengeance apart from political 
quarrels, which are not to be looked upon as a case before a law 
court? Does he counsel you to think only of the welfare and 
future of the State, unblinded by passion? That is but the old 
whimpering of the faint-hearted, who chatter about magnanim- 
ity and humanity when the only hope of deliverance from deadly 
peril is the merciless employment of every possible weapon. 
Sparta? Only when she has yielded all the territory that should 
be given by right to the Athenians—in the Peloponnesus, in 
Megaris, Nisaia, Pegai, Troezen, Achain—then and only then 
ean there be talk of an armistice. It is a waste of time to listen 
to the empty talk of Sparta’s ambassadors; every Spartan lies 
as soon as he opens his mouth. 

Cleon attains his goal. The ambassadors depart, and the most 
propitious hour for concluding peace and dissolving the hostiie 
alliance is gone. Because the voice of statesmanlike prudence 
is drowned, the most important affair of state is ruined by the 
frivolity of the flatterer of the multitude. 

Does not he whose memory is good seem to see clearly before 
him our Cleons, the blonde and dark ones? Whether fortune 
would smile even for one day on the Pistols as generals and 
admirals as she did on their immortal prototype at Pylos, when 
she bestowed upon him the cooperation of Demosthenes and the 
treuson of Menedaios, the Spartan leader, is as uncertain as is 
the hope that to-morrow a new Aristophanes may cure the hide 
of the tanner’s tribe with the sharp weapon of his wit. They 
have deserved this chastisement ten times tenfold. Are they 
strong because, far from the front and the sea, they open wide 
their mouths twice daily and clamor for the conquest and anni- 
hilation of the world, which others in the van are to buy with 
their bones? Are they strong because they have never learned 
anything worth while, because they have simply picked up the 
speech of the power drunk, the foundations of all statecraft, 
the soul, history, and political economy of the nations hostile to 
us; because they never saw the thin spots in their hide; 
because they drive the multitude by coarse flattery to insane 
lust for power and to self-deification? Is it proof of strength 
to exalt the lowest impulse as the noblest, to wring applause 
from callous hearts and sweating hands by such cheap country- 
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fair tricks, by such horse-swappers’ artifices? Even if those 
among us who resemble Pericles and Diodotos were of weaker 
fiber, reason speaks forth from them, not madness. They do not 
enrich themselves by supplying the army and the needy people; 
they are not paid by cliques and speculators for dirty work; 
hard times do not double thelr earnings; for them no fat roast 
is cooking over the fires of war. They serve the fatherland 
within the limits of their brains, modestly, after a fashion, and 
without thought of self-interest. Whosoever, consciously or un- 
consciously, from a safe hiding place, far from the enemy, ac- 
cuses those governing us of dishonest weakness, betrays their 
interests. 


OUTBURST OF SCOLDING ROUNDLY DENOUNCED, 


It was to me like physical pain when Deputy Dr. Ernst yon 
Heydebrandt wandered away into the midst of such evil com- 
pany. In solitude I have often praised the brave earnestness 
of this man, his great will power controlled by keen understand- 
ing, the steely sharpness tempered with sobriety of his speech— 
I have praised him as the only personality in the Landtag and 
Reichstag worthy of the esteem even of his foes. But what he 
has now allowed to be printed is unworthy abuse, drearier than 
anything that the most violent enemy of the Junkers could 
imagine. This outburst of scolding pusillanimity from an em- 
bittered heart would not stand out above the rest even in a cal- 
endar for peasant children. Nowhere is there even a spark 
of the fire from a statesman's brain. Every understrapper of 
the foreign oflice—yes; even the author of the Sussex note— 
would be justified in exclaiming, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
when he saw the tortures of this Heydebrandt, “ Yet that fellow 
would set up to be my judge; that fellow would damn men of 
my stamp!” 

“America,” says the deputy «nd party leader, “was, even 
before the war, in relations with our opponents.” (So was the 
German Empire: with Italy, Japan, Portugal, Russia—with 
Great Britain even, as has been said to us at least twice each 
year. To have such a relationship was quite within the rights 
of the United States; that it max have been set forth in a treaty 
is improbable and not supported by a slired of evidence.) “Dur- 
ing the war America stood at first secretly, later openly, on the 
side of our enemies.“ (That remains to be proved; according to 
what I know the Republic never violated neutrality.) Mr. 
Wilson is “insolent”; his “arrogance can not be surpassed.” 
Because it “favors his chances of reelection” he bases his acts 
on dictates of humanity, “which are surpassed only by the 
hypocrisy with which he advances them.” The Americans are 
“business people,” to whom an empire of the strength of Ger- 
many must speak only in the most harshly unequivocal terms. 
They supplied the belligerents with arms and ammunition. (So 
did we, neutrals, in every war of the last decades; and during 
the Boer War we were, in a more limited sense, exactly in the 
position of America to-day—able to sell the British arms and 
ammunition, but unable to sell them to the Transyaal and the 
Orange Free State on account of the English sea blockade, Does 
anybody with even half the average sense doubt that the Ameri- 
can private business houses who armed our enemies would have 
shipped to Hamburg and Bremen with equal willingness all that 
we ourselves ordered? The exportation of war material could 
not have been prevented extept by special legislation, and the 
reasons for open opposition to such legislation were based neither 
on greed nor “ relations.” ) 

Without this supply to our foes from America, we hear, the 
war would“ have been over more than a year ago.” (A friendly 
notion, which can not be looked upon except as an error, even 
if Lloyd George, without apparent reason, had lied when he said 
that everything supplied by America amounted at most to one- 
sixth of the total.) ‘Therefore “the blood of hundreds of thou- 
sands cries to heaven against this brand of humanity.” (Not 
louder than the blood of all those laid low by the fire of Krupp 
and Ehrhardt guns, among whom, until yesterday, there were 
very many Germans.) “We sce ultimate victory beckoning,” 
but we must “voluntarily forego it“ and “give up the best 
and most effective weapon against our deadly foe, England, be- 
cause it suits the political and business interests of the Ameri- 
cans. To such a pass have we come!” 

To such a pass, that it may be said openly that responsible 
persons exist in the German Empire to-day who wish to forege 
using an effective, victory-promising weapon because they trem- 
ble before America's “insolent demand.” To such a pass that 


a party leader, whose strength and parliamentary strategy are 
rightly rated higher than those of anyone else, speaks openly 
during a fateful hour for his dearly beloved fatherland about 
things and beings concerning which he has not the slightest 
Therefore it would be hopelessly foolish to call him 


knowledge. 
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He is too clever to be embittered by the lost 


“ hypocritical.” 

eause of the Prussian right to vote, too long accustomed to fair 

play to use the exaggerated hope of the masses for submarine 

3 as a favoring wind for floating the ship of his party off 
e sands. : 


SPIRIT THAT MUST ANIMATE THE PEOPLE. 


But does this serious man seriously believe that ignorance 
blazoned forth with the power of a Hercules will pull him 
through the flood; does he expect to go through this world 
epoch without the slightest inkling of the history and will power, 
the needs and ambitions of great foreign nations, of the duties 
and rights of imperial world polities? After the war also a 
conservative party will be needed. It will be possible, how- 

. ever—<despite the alliance with the big manufacturing interests, 
which assure to both sides not as much as three dozen seats in 
Parliament—only if it be entirely renewed, if it fit its thoughts 
and acts to the newly plowed earth, to the uprooted will of the 
time, changed from the smallest to the greatest. This can hap- 
pen only if the party’s leader does not in fateful days for Ger- 
many lay about him with his flail in the workshop of subtle 
statesmanship. The party will be thanked for giving the army 
able leaders; it will be blamed, perhaps too hastily, for having 
been economically inferior to the more cultured classes. Every- 
where the war has brought greater profits to the agriculturer 
than to the masses in the cities—let that be allowed to him 
without envy. But let not one “ who can see it through” speak 
harshly about patriotic duty to one driven by losses into want. 
Let him work in his district for social betterment and honest 
prices, but let him not haughtily brand as unpatriotic because 
they think differently from him men who have worked harder, 
and, by their industry, attained to wider knowledge and thus to 
a more accurate appreciation of what is politically possible and 
necessary. Hanan did that once. 

Herr von Heydebrandt did this. “We have a fractional 
patriotism which considers all beyond its fraction as something 
foreign which can be damaged in any way provided it ring 
advantage to the fraction.” ‘Thus Bismarck scoffs; Bismarck, 
whose spirit has never been grasped by the noise makers of to- 
day, for which reason they uselessly desecrate his name. Com- 
pared to him, Herr von Bethmann seems a daredevil. 

Bismarck, even in the most difficult moments of battle, always 
reckoned as a probability the most unfavorable of possible re- 
sults; in every one of his three wars he tried everything con- 
ceivable to appease neutrals. In the Reichstag he himself bore 
witness to the fact that, in the service of the fatherland, he set 
aside “ aggressiveness, threats, vituperation ”; that he sought to 
soften, and even, in extreme cases, did not hesitate to “ back 
down and grovel.” He did this, he said, because “ the wiser man 
yields.” 

Has reason become madness? Was Bismarck, the always 
just, the soldier well acquainted with Shakespeare's lordly 
heroes, backward in his belief in Prussia’s and 'S mis- 
sion? Look upon him at Versailles, with his white cap and 
sulphur-yellow collar, standing sleepless in the moonlight, on 
the ladder, before the common soklier on sentry go. “Do you 
believe that we shall ever get into Paris?” The confidence of 
that common soldier helps the chancellor to sleep. 

Listen to him! “I have never looked upon international dis- 
putes which can be settled only by war from the point of view 
of German student honor, but only in relation to their effect on 
the demand of the German nation to live in common with all 
other great powers of Europe an independent political life on 
the basis of a national ability peculiar to us. Politics should 
not be a Nemesis; vengeance is not ours. Politics is a task to 
which, in reality, nothing but navigation in unknown waters is 
comparable. One does not know what the weather, what the 
currents, will be, what storms one must live through. And, 
moreover, in politics one is essentially dependent on the decisions 
of others and can never act independently. It is easy for a 
statesman, in the cabinet or the chamber of deputies, to use 
the wind of popular opinion for blowing the war trumpet, and 
then quietly to wurm himself beside his hearth; it is easy for 
him to make thunderous speeches from his platform and then 
allow the riflemen bleeding to death in the snow to decide 
whether his policy is or is not to bring victory and glory. Noth- 
ing is easier than that. But woe to the statesman in this day of 
ours who does not cast about him for a casus belli which will 
be still tenable after war is over!” 


HOW BISMARCK MIGHT HAVE USED POWER. 


There speaks Bismarck. Who dares to maintain that this 
genius, this Vulean tamed by politeness, would ever have treated 
a land of such inner and outer strength, such abounding youth 
and confidence In the future, as America in the way that Herr 
Heydebrandt counsels, even were Germany already menaced by 


nine foes? Would he not have carefully weighed the efficacy 
of mora] against military means? Assured of the cup of victory 
which only imprudence could dash from his lips, would he 
have allowed irresponsible trifling with carefully guarded pub- 
lic opinion? Were Bismarck now chancellor, Herr yon Heyde- 
brandt on the morning after his downfall from the narrow pin- 
nacle of his glory would have read this in the North German 
Gazette: 

In a certain highly important conservative circle which usually backs 
up the Government—not always gratuitously—efforts have of late been 
made by a press campaign and demagogical hifying to exert in- 
fluence on decisions of unusual importance. The Imperial Government 
takes pleasure in recalling that during the best days of the Conservative 
Party the Government has often been requested not to countenance such 
machinations in any way. Conscious of its responsibility, the Govern- 
ment spurns all such machinations. The Government's actions are 
based apon dutiful haben Spe a of circumstances, means, and situations 
of which it bas thorough knowledge; of which, moreover, to a con- 
siderable extent, the Government alone has such knowledge. Concern- 
ing international decisions the Government is even less willing than 
in sorig matters fo endure attacks upon its 22 more patiently 
from t ight in Parliament than from the ft. Should the Gov- 
ernment further support. 


THE ANSWER. 
Now— 
Says Herr von Heydebrandt— 


I think that the German answer will be worthy of our country and of 
this great hour, 


I think so, too; and I hope that in this hour Herr von Beth- 
mann will measure up to the greatness of his destiny. To blow 
the war trumpet, to make thunderous speeches, to hand still 
another ambassador his passports, and swear all submarine com- 
manders to merciless sweeping of the seas would be easy to the 
littlest intellect. What would hinder him? Fools and hirelings 
would extol him as the strong man sent by Providence; for three 
days he would hear nothing about butter famine, shortage of 
cattle, speculation in veal, rise in price of poultry and pigs’ tails; 
he would no longer hear nothing but the cry from the soul of 
the nation for a food dictator, who, of course, should not be a 
farsighted captain of industry or big merchant, but an efficient 
field marshal behind the front. The Bardolphs and Pistols of 
Pan Germany would hail him with hosannas, And if, at the end 
of the week, the success promised by a hundred lickspittles had 
not arrived, the chancellor would nevertheless have hoarded up 
the applause and would blame the navy, which had promised 
more than it could achieve. 

Any fool would be capable of enacting such a farce. A cour- 
ageous man, one of strong heart, is he who sticks to the deter- 
mination not to yield to artificially stimulated popular clamor, 
but to do what is necessary. what does not glitter, what does not 
penetrate until later into the brains of the political mob. Is it 
to be a matter of “student honor,” or is there to be careful 
reflection whether the complaint brought to the Imperial Goy- 
ernment is justified? No essentially new concession that might 
be considered a sign of weak yielding in us is asked; the con- 
tention is merely advanced that something already promised 
has not been fulfilled because it was not possible to fulfill it 
within the bounds of the method of sea warfare chosen. If 
this contention is shown to be justified, atonement must be 
made for a mistake. And Germany never shirks such a duty. 

There can be no doubt that President Wilson is speaking for 
all neutral nations of both hemispheres, having come to an 
understanding with them before he wrote his note of complaint. 
To be sure, only one European nation has as yet definitely sig- 
nified its agreement with him, viz, Monaco. “As a ruler, as an 
explorer of the seas, and savant, I join you in the complaint 
which your noble feeling for human dignity causes you to make 
against the shameful attacks by Germany on neutral rights, the 
honor of mariners, and the conscience of humanity.” Albert 
Honorius, ruler of all the inhabitants of Monaco, lessor of the 
most famous gambling house and brothel, formerly our friend, 
telegraphed to the White House at Washington the above words. 
* Olet; non dolet.” It is unavoidable for us to fall out with all 
of them, but we will not tremble. But if, without overpowering 
provocation, but on account of questions of advantage or points 
of honor, we bring upon ourselves the enmity of the New World, 
we shall then be playing the trump card of our foes. What does 
the enemy desire? That we fall out with America—and a quar- 
rel with the United States would automatically bring one with 
the South American nations. What would bitterly disillusion 
our enemy and make him resign himself to fate? The fact 
that we had found firm foundations for an understanding with 
America. 

England muddled along about conscription because she hoped 
that her answer on the question would be made easier if the 
United States raised a million men to fight us. If we come to 
an agreement quickly and genuinely with the Americans. the 
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dispute of America and all other neutrals against England will 
at once flame forth again, and England will have to loosen her 
commercial blockade and forego her prying into cargoes, which 
only Sweden refuses to tolerate. Then she can breathe again, 
for bottoms for her cargoes and means of nourishment will be 
assured to her. Of that more will be said later, and steps must 
be taken to prevent U any longer being made into X. 

NO JOY OF VICTORY IN DROWNING WOMEN, 

If we blunder blindly into new enmities, we play England's 
game. The effects of the break would be enormous. They would 
be felt in southeastern Europe, in the heart of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan (to whose account a gigantic part of the over-seas 
arms and ammunition supplied to our foes must be placed), 
China, India, and Africa. Equally momentous for us would be 
the effect of a firm agreement. Yet it must not be prepared and 
received with a wry face; we do not wish to do what the enemy 
desires, but we also wish to swallow no poisoned pill. There 
must be neither untruthfulness nor underhand dealings. Let 
us fight whenever it is inevitable, but never when it can be 
avoided; let us wage no fight in which only frightfulness can 
bring victory. Should victory hinge upon the pitiless drowning 
of all defenseless men and women, old people and children, from 
neutral lands, in order to frighten every ship away from traffic 
with England, then millions of good Germans would feel no joy 
in such a victory, and many a daring submarine commander 
would gladly exchange such hard duty for a watery grave. 
Never again could Germany assume her old position in the 
human race and live in communion with others, for she would 
then not only have sundered herself from the law of nations 
but would have broken a word that ought to have been binding 
upon her as an oath. 

This should have been foreseen before that word was pledged ; 
now it is too late. If our position is shown to be untenable, it 
must be evacuated with the proud mien of him who has con- 
quer himself. The bravest generals have often acted thus 
and have blamed the general who did not. They never hesi- 
tated before the phantom of “ ‘ionor,” that might change from 
the-coat of arms to the funeral procession of a nation. 


SENSITIVE, SWORDLESS, YET COURAGEOUS SOULS, 


Let the sword be the instrument of the brain, the general the 
helper of the statesman. And whosoever deems the sword a 
rusty thing, no longer worthy of the new human race, let him not 
tax us for that reason with possessing a cowardly soul. 
every day the belief grows that military means are not sufficient 
to bring war's horrors to a successful end, necessity is forcing 
us to look upon reason as the root of politics, forcing us to the 
conviction that within our boundaries there are worthy, morally 
sensitive, swordless, yet courageous souls. 

In President Wilson's eyes war is a terrible crime, that bloody 
survival from the tales of knights, robbers, and ghosts against 
which Goethe once warned America's enthusiastic youth. He 
would apply international law and have a tribunal for laying 
it down and guaranteeing its execution. Are we to revile him 
for that? To-morrow 100,000,000 people will rally about him. 
Is he to be criticized for harboring the idea now and then that, 
after a triumphant war in Europe, all-powerful Germany would 
some day turn threateningly toward America and covet the 
hemisphere, discovered after the rest of the world, as an outlet 
for her long-repressed lust of power? He is mistaken (as an 
American, not as a slave of England); he will live to see our 
interests in harmony with his. When everybody has realized 
that even the strongest coalition can not conquer us despite 
the longest struggle, that the majority of voices in a debate is 
not, us it appeared to be in the days of the two groups of great 
powers, the expression of superior strengfh, then we may, with- 
out fear of being misunderstood, acknowledge our readiness 
for organized peuce, such as will secure to each State its 
sovereignty. We will try every path that may lead toward this 
goal, willingly and without prejudice. If our answering note 
to America should show this willingness in words worthy of the 
great issue at stake, without foolish trimmings and distrustful 
fripperies, it would mean an appreciable step forward and, 
before the end of the summer, one of the heads of the military 
bogey would be hacked off. 


Pientiful declarations of war have not turned the fifth chan- 
cellor of the German Empire from his wish to mix ethics with 
politics. German history and German genius will thank him if 
what now is weakness becomes the strength of a giant. Two 
rulers, essentially similar in mind, may easily come to an agree- 
ment in the dwelling place of free nations. 

“Peace be with you!” Must martyrs die on the threshold 
of every new doctrine? The seat of Paul is empty. 


Since’ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.IRA C. COPLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Chairman, probably no question that has 
been before the citizens of our country for the past generation 
lies closer to our hearts than this one of preparedness, 

Adequate preparedness means that we shall be able to protect 
the lives and firesides of our people not only within the geo- 
praphical confines of the United States, but also in our de- 
pendencies, and in foreign. countries, and on the great high- 
ways of commerce, whenever they are engaged in a lawful 
calling. 

Some of our people apparently fail to realize that there is 
now a need for anything different than what they have had 
since the conclusion of the Spanish-American War. With these 
few I can haye no quarrel. I take this occasion to express my 
own convictions on the subject, believing that they are sound, 
whether the standard by which they are judged be the general 
good to the greatest number in the entire world or the general 
good to the greatest number of our own citizens of these United 
States, 

World conditions have changed within the last two years. 
Why, the very frame of mind of the people of most of the so- 
called civilized nations seems to have undergone a most radical 
change. It is no longer a question of the spirit of Christ, but 
one of might, each seeking to grasp for himself some advantage 
through the destruction of life, property, and happiness of his 
neighbor. It is war, and there is nothing nice about it. 

It naturally occurs to us, as we are discussing the question 
of what we shall do to prevent ourselves from being drawn 
into this conflict, and to protect ourselves, not only during its 
progress but after it has been concluded, that there must be 
some cause for this. And if we ean find the cause, perhaps 
we can more readily hit upon a course of action which will help 
us in maintaining a strict neutrality and in preserving for 
ourselyes and our children such blessings as we now enjoy 
after the quarrel between the now contending nations has been 
finally adjusted. 

For more than 250 years England has been supreme on the 
water, and she has been preeminent in commerce, just as has 
been every maritime nation since the beginning of time. These 
conditions have naturally developed an empire spirit in her 
people, and to-day the little island, with less than 40,000,000 of 
inhabitants, rules nearly 400,000,000 of other peoples, inhabiting 
territory many hundred times greater in extent than her own. 
All this has begat a peculiar school of statesmanship and diplo- 
macy suited to her purposes. 

Almost within the last half century another great nation 
has developed. When the“ Smith of Sedan“ welded the German 
States into one empire a rival that was to challenge England’s 
commercial supremacy found its beginning. 

The German peoples, loosely bound together, had for a cen- 
tury or more been developing an intellectual efficiency that now 
had a chance to manifest itself along material lines. Such an 
efficiency the world has never seen. Beginning with the child 
at the kindergarten, carrying him through their schools, which 
correspond to our grades, embracing vocational training from 
childhood, extending through the technical high schools and 
universities; the German mind as a whole has been trained in 
sdvance of that of any other nation. : 

They carried this along into their daily walks of life, into 
their work, their trade, business, or profession, and German 
efficiency stood at the outbreak of this war as a standard which 
no other people have ever yet reached in the history of this 
world, They began to use this training in production, distribu- 
tion, selling, transportation, banking, and topped it all with the 
most scientific protective tariff that has ever been devised in this 
world. 

Fifty years of this began to manifest itself in the channels of 
commerce. England suffered most, and, as she always has 
done wheneyer her business has been interfered with, imme- 
diately her own eflicient diplomacy found some combination to 
curb the rising tide of a rival’s trade. 

It is impossible in a brief space of time to go into all the 
details leading up to this war. The prime cause was an endeavor 
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of each of these two great commercial nations to increase its 
own advantage in the race for wealth. The break was sure to 
come; everyone in Germany recognized it and prepared for the 
inevitable; everyone in England knew it but refused to believe it. 
In 1908, when Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, Russia, 
her ally, France, and England protested; but Russia was still 
carrying some fingers in splints as the result of her war with 
Japan and was not able to do her full share in the fight. Ger- 
many stood back of Austria and Austria retained those provinces, 

At that time, in commenting on this incident, one of the great 
eaptains of German industry used these words: 

Germany's population bas doubled within 40 years. We have ad- 
mittedly the most sterile soil In all Europe. No lon will our soil 
support our le. We must either limit our popula which is un- 
thinkable to the German, or we must find new colonies. gland has a 

t many which she is not using, but she will not give oer. of them 
9 — she will not even sell them. There are a great many other places 
in the world to which England has no rights and in which she has no 
interests. Whenever we move in the direction of one of these we find a 
British battleship blocking our way Germany must have colonies 
either by peace or war, and I think England give them to us by 
peace. 


Some technical objection may be raised to some parts of this 
statement, but, in my candid opinion, it expresses the real cause 
of this war, namely, trade expansion. 

If, then, as seems clear, trade or wealth is the real cause of 
this war, what may we expect as our lot after this contest is 
over? Already we are taking over the trade of the world. The 
last figures available from the Department of Commerce, in- 
cluding April, 1916, show that we have imported for the 10 
months of this fiscal year alone $273,910,803 in gold more than 
we have exported, and for the 12 months ending April 30, 1916, 
our excess of imports of gold amounts to $353,289,312, a sum so 
vast that it passes the comprehension of any of our great princes 
of commerce; but this is only a manifestation of our activities 
in which all our people are interested. 

During these 10 months we exported a total of $3,401,129,644 
in goods, or $1,678,707,529 more than we imported for these 10 
months, while figures for the 12 months ending April 80 show 
exports of $3,943,895,202, an excess of $1,921,493,096 more than 
we imported during that period, and for the last 3 months our 
exports are at the rate of more than $5,000,000,000 per year. 
England in ber most prosperous times has never exported more 
than $8,000,000,000 per year; Germany about half that figure. 

This enormous balance of trade in our favor has resulted in 
adding to the stock of gold which we had before the war began, 
the enormous total of more than 20 per cent, and in addition 
probably around $2,000,000,000 worth of our securities have 
been sent back to this country and are now owned by our people. 
No longer must interest and earnings be paid to the peoples of 
some foreign country. But this is only a beginning. A manu- 
facturing plant as organized is very much like a team of trained 
athletes. Our manufacturers are working at top-notch speed: 
their men wao work at the benches, their foremen, their selling 
agents are trained to the minute. Then what is going to happen 
when this war closes? It is perfectly clear. 

The official figures of the losses which Germany has sustained 
up to the Ist of May of this year amounted, exclusive of the 
naval list, to 2.822.000 men. Of these over 600,000 were killed 
in battle or died of wounds; another 150,000 died of sickness, 
their productive power destroyed for Germany forever. More 
than a million, in addition, have been grievously wounded, their 
productive power seriously impaired for the rest of their natural 
lives; another million slightly wounded, their productive power 
more or less decreased; and any man who knows anything about 
the physical condition of men must realize that no man can serve 
in the trenches for any length of time under all the distressing 
and horrible conditions and retain a physical vitality that will 
allow him to produce in after years at a rate commensurate with 
what he might have done had he been engaged constantly in 
peaceful production. So I do not think it is far from the truth 
when I say that Germany has already lost the equivalent in 
production of more than 3,000,000 men. France necessarily 
must have lost about 60 per cent of this number; England about 
80 per cent. Then, adding the losses in Belgium, we will surely 
find that our competitors have already lost the equivalent of 
more than 6,000,000 producers. 

I am not taking into consideration Austria, Italy, Russia, the 
Balkans, or Turkey, for they do not compete with us very much 
in the markets of the world. These 6.000.000 men who are gone 
are not the average of our competitors, but the best, strongest, 
bravest, the most competent. 

When this war Is over the men now engaged must be returned 
to the channels of peaceful industry. In each one of the coun- 
tries which is a manufacturing competitor of ours for the trade 
of the world, when the factory whistle blows on the morning 
of reopening it will find a very large number of its former em- 


absent forever. If this were the case in but one factory 
the loss might be supplied by drawing upon some other institu- 
tion, but the same thing is true everywhere in all those coun- 
tries. - Any man who has had any experience in production 
knows exactly what it means if one-fifth, one-fourth, or, if this 
war lasts two years longer, even as many as one-half of all the 
producers, are suddenly destroyed. The United States must 
have the trade of the world, for no one else is In a position to 
compete with us for it. 

The entire continent of Asia with nearly three-quarters of a 
billion Inhabitants, the entire continents of South America, 
Africa, and Australia, all peopled by men who are not now 
manufacturers, and our country alone left in a position to pro- 
duce economically, there can be but one result, the golden stream 
of wealth which has been pouring into this country, stimulated 
or directed primarily by the needs of our warring neighbors, 
will continue and must continue until they have been able to 
replace the producers in their ranks, and that, Mr. Chairman, 
will require at least a generation. 

Meanwhile, our manufacturers ought to be going on faster 
and faster. The opportunity is here, made for us, it is true, by 
the greed and blindness of our sister nations; but we are going 
to offer such a prize in commerce and trade as the world has 
never seen. If our neighbors in Europe are now contending for 
exactly this same prize, why should we hope to escape a shear- 
ing when, as a defenseless lamb, we are offering the richest of 
golden fleece? 

What shall we do about it? We ought to have a trained 
army, amply and properly equipped, sufficient to mobilize at a 
moment's notice for defense of any point in our country. That 
question has been thoroughly thrashed out in this House, I do 
not agree with the conclusion, although I voted for it because 
it was the best that was offered to us by the majority. We 
ought to have a navy of sufficient size and strength to pre- 
vent the landing of any soldier of any country in Europe on this 
Western Hemisphere without our consent. Such an army as we 
are likely to have will never be able to strike any of the Euro- 
pean countries. We can not wage an offensive warfare with 
that army. No matter how great a navy we create we can 
never wage an offensive warfare on any country in Europe. 
When this war began, England had a fleet many times as 
effective as our own, and for nearly two years she has been 
unable to put a battleship within 50 miles of the German coast. 
England has spent nearly two years and seven billions of dollars 
developing an army, and she has not been able to put a soldier 
within 50 miles of the German frontier. Any army which we 
might ereate in this country could not do it in 10 years. Any 
navy which we might create could not within the same length 
of time accomplish what the Navy of Great Britain has been 
unable to do. There is no reason why the pacifists should 
agonize about the tendency to use an adequate army or an 
adequate navy whenever we have them, because it is perfectly 
clear that we could not accomplish anything offensive with 
either of them. And yet this war itself has shown us that when 
the prize is sufficient all the rights of neutrals guaranteed by 
treaties are of no avail. At this point I want to say that I 
am not one of those who is driven into a frenzy by the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium, nor the sinking of the ves- 
sels carrying munitions of war, even though they also carry 
passengers. It is all horrible, but it is war, and every act of 
war is itself but one more added to the awful collection of 


We have heard a lot about the hostage which we hold against 
attack by England; that Oanada is her granary and is just to 
the north, with a population of about one-twelfth our own, and 
that we could take Canada, thereby interfering with England’s 
grain supply. Why, the entire relation between England and 
this country was changed at the moment Field Marshal 
Kitchener began the raising of that enormous army. Prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities, insignificant as our Army was 
in numbers, it would compare favorably with the Army of 
Great Britain. We were nearer fo Canada; our resources are 
greater than those of England; we could arm and equip and 
undoubtedly beat her in the race for that prize; but now Eng- 
Tand has spent billions of dollars and has a great army and the 
necessary guns. When this war closes, with her command of 
the sea, she could put a million men all along our northern 
borders inside of a very short space of time—in much less 
time, in fact, than we could make a sufficient number of guns 
and a sufficient amount of ammunition to oppose them, to say 
nothing of developing an army. England's granary is no longer 
a hostage for good behavior. 

We all know the history of the relations between England 
and this country, coming to the crisis in 1776 that gave us a 
national independence; again in 1812; ind again in her sym- 
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pathy with the South during our Civil War. But after the 
happy conclusion of that struggle England’s policy entirely 
changed. At the close of the Civil War we had the greatest 
Army the world had ever seen up to that time, and trained to 
the moment. We had a Navy then, six ships of which could 
have met the combined fleets of all the powers of the world in 
the middle of the Atlantic and sunk them all with scarcely a 
scratch. They were the only “ironclads” in existence. Eng- 
land at onee changed her policy toward us, and from that time 
until the breaking out of this war has courted our friendship. 
But England does not love us; neither does she hate us. She 
is for England and all of her peoples. And so, too, if Germany 
should win this war; Germany does not hate us, but she, too, 
is for Germany, and it does not need any word of mine to bring 
this House to a sense of realization that German efficiency 
knows exactly how to get what it wants if it has even so much 
as half a chance. 

Our Navy ought to be made up of every conceivable kind of 
a fighting craft and properly balanced with dreadnaughts 
having the power to hand a buffet and receive one. It must 
have battle cruisers with their greater speed and great offen- 
sive power, with a lighter defensive armor. We must have fast 
cruisers for scouting purposes and for destroying enemies’ com- 
merce. We must have torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, submarines, and hydroplanes, and everything that goes to 
make up a balanced Navy, and it may cost $1,000,000,000 to 
build it. But what of it? Our national wealth is estimated at 
the present time at approximately $200,000,000,000, and grow- 
ing with such rapidity that the wildest flight of fancy can 
scarcely conceive what it will be within the next generation. 
One billion dollars properly spent will guarantee to us and 
our descendants forever the enjoyment of this prosperity which 
nature first bestowed upon our land, and which the courage, 
industry, and the sacrifices of our forefathers opened up. 
Coupled with this, not the least, is the blind. unreasoning stu- 
pidity of the warring nations of Europe. This war is not of 
our making. There is not a man with the love of human kind 
in his heart who does not want the war to cease at once. The 
opportunity is here for us, however. 

I know that $1,000,000,000 is an enormous sum, that the 
expenditure of this staggers the determination of almost any 
man, and yet figures are but relative. 

If a man owned a farm worth $20,000, and there was some 
flaw to the title, or worse still, some truant watercourse which 
might destroy the fruitfulness of the farm and possibly the 
lives of the owner and his family, and tf he could correct all this 
by the expenditure of only $100 and failed to do it, there is 
not a prudent banker in all the United States who would loan 
that farmer with which to presecute his business. Like- 
wise, if one of our thrifty artisans had a home worth $2,000, 
with some weakness in the foundation or beams, which might 
at any moment collapse and destroy the life of himself or his 
family, together with the value of the honse, and if $10 intelli- 
gently spent would correct that and make the house safe and 
comfortable for his family and himself forever, and he failed 
to spend it, that man is not fit to own a home. One billion dol- 
lars, enormous as the sum is, sustains exactly the same ratio 
to the national wealth as $100 does to the farm worth $20.000, 
and again exactly the same ratio as $10 does to the $2,000 
cottage, f 
I would vote for $1,000,000,000 in bonds at once to build such 
a navy, and face my constituents in the consciousness that I 
had done my part in guaranteeing to them and myself and 
our posterity the prosperity and benefits for all time which peace 
alone can give us. 

We ought to lay down the keels of 20 of the greatest battle- 
ships that the world ever saw and enough of the other craft 
to balance up a navy, and continue this policy until the world 
understood that we proposed to control the waters over which 
they might bring hostile armies to our shores. 

We bave no monopoly on the art of shooting straight. A 
naval battle to-day is a mere matter of the range of guns and 
the speed of the vessels. When Dewey fought the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay his guns outranged theirs, and he sank their 
vessels without sustaining an injury. When Togo fought the 
Russian fleet in the Japan Sea his ships were faster and his 
guns shot farther. He stood outside the range of Russian guns 
and sank their vessels without a scratch. When the Australian 
cruiser Sydney overtook the German cruiser Emden the story 
was the same. Although the Emden was commanded by perhaps 
the greatest genius that this war has yet produced and was 
manned by a crew second to none for its courage and resourceful- 
ness, the Syducy could sail faster and her guns shot farther. I 
have seen the chart of the battle. The Sydney kept the Emden 
under her guns all through, and on one occasion, when the 
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Emden tried to run in to get near enough so that her own guns 
could strike the Australian, the latter turned and ran. She 
made a complete loop to keep out of the range of the Amden 
guns, but never let the Emden get out of the range of hers, 
These tactics would not be allowed 'in an athletic contest, but 
there is nothing that is not fair in war, so the Emden was de- 
stroyed by superior speed and superior guns. 

This last battle is so new that we practically have no infor- 
mation which would be of any value other than this—that un- 
doubtedly heavily armored dreadnaughts and aircraft had much 
to do with it;-but it is for our naval experts to tell us what we 
ought to do. 

The maintenance of a navy as a weapon of defense is much 
more economical from an industrial standpoint than an army, 
When this war broke out Great Britain had enlisted in her 
navy about 149,000 men, and yet that fleet practically held at 
bay, so far as England was concerned, the entire German Army 
of 5,000,000 men trained to the minute and equipped to the last 
word. 

As I have said, a navy could not be used in making war upon 


‘a great people, but it could be used in destroying the commerce 


of our enemies. If we controlled the water, we could starve 
England within six months, even if she wins this war, by cut- 
ting off her food supplies. And if Germany should win and we 
controlled the water and destroyed her commerce, every sacrifice 
in blood and treasure which she has made will have been offered 
in vain. The moment this Congress announces to the world 
that it is our intention to control the water, no longer will 
Germany quibble with us about the violation of international 
law in her submarine warfare and no longer will England 
temporize with us about her violations of international law in 
seizing our cargoes and rifling our mails. Both of them will 
know just as soon as we make the start exactly what the end 
will be, and it will probably have more effect on ending this war 
SP AIT eee ONO Seat we OE, TE Ce DR OS SRAM 
can 

I want the United States to possess the most powerful Navy 
the world has ever seen and never use it excepting in defense of 
ourselves and the oppressed of the world, and I close with the 
sentiment expressed by the foremost American citizen of this 
generation, “ Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 


Naval Appropriation Bill—With Reference to the Govern- 
ment Armor-Plate Plant. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
W. WATSON, 


HON. HENRY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1916. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania.. Mr. Speaker, there are many 
features in this bill that are not commendable, nor will they 
be acceptable to the American people as wise legislation, The 
tendency of the Democratic Party is drifting toward socialism 
rather than that of Americanism—I mean by Americanism 
those principles which have regulated the policies of our Gov- 
ernment from its conception, nearly within the memory of men 
now living, down to the present day. ` In this short period of our’ 
Nation’s life we have grown from a very feeble and experi- 
mental beginning to be the richest Nation of the world. Two 
characteristic State doctrines were preeminent in molding our 
past history—individualism and protective tariff. In recent 
years there has been a receding from these principles toward 
Government ownership of our public utilities and a modification 
of our tariff laws. A tax on importations prevents the influx of 
foreign commodities and lessens the burden of taxation. This 
system of raising revenue has always been persistently at- 
tacked by the Democratic Party as an infernal law in favor of 
the accumulation of personal wealth and in favor of the man of 


genius, 

„Confidence in the integrity and self-control and the good 
judgment of the people“ was Jefferson's doctrine, and I heartily 
indorse it as my faith in the American people to control the 
public utilities and industries without Government interven- 
tion except for the proper regulation in the course of commerce. 
Government ownership would be to return to fendalism, with the 
state, instead of the lord of the manor, preventing the develop- 
ment of individualism. Under Government control all rules 
and regulations would be prescribed by Congress, and no redress 
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could be obtained except through the concurrence of the Senate 
and House, a long and tedious procedure. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is another step toward Government control. 
It has acomplished effectual work, but the continual enlargement 
of its powers will savor of Government control. If its authority 
becomes too rigid, small railroads eventually will be compelled 
to abandon their charters. There are railroads being operated 
at a loss on account of the orders issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Appeal has been made by many small rail- 
roads asking to be exempted from certain details which big rail- 
roads could easily observe. The answers are, “If you can not 
comply, you will be compelled to close your road or appeal to 
Congress for relief.’ The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with its growing jurisdiction, may bar extensive railroad build- 
ing; 933 miles of railroad were constructed in 1915, fewer 
miles than at any yearly period during the past 15 years. Its 
laws have surrounded new railroad projects with such exact 
regulations that it is quite impossible to raise money to con- 
struct them. The Parcel Post Service also is initiative for 
Government control in carrying articles of merchandise. I am 


in favor of a parcel-post system, but not to the extent that will 


prevent the continuity of private corporations. I do not advo- 
cate any course of Government that may tend to warp the adroit- 
ness of the American citizen and stop the building up of our great 
industries, of which there has been no parallel in history. Our 
Government is one of the people; it is, therefore, for them to de- 
cide whether or not they prefer Government ownership of our 
public utilities and of our industries. 

The Government has no competition, no one to fear, no power 
to obey. Corporations, in order to subsist, must perform sery- 
ices equal to their competitors, and all are regulated by laws of 
superior authority. Americans have been famous inventors and 
have given birth to many of the wonderful devices of machinery 
that now move our industrial world. Monarchical Govern- 
ments and those who exercise control of their public utilities 
depend very largely upon the ingenuity of the American genius 
for inventions. American locomotives are found in service in 
every country. The telegraph, the telephone, the airship, and 
many of the marvelous applications of electricity in the indus- 
trial arts have been the inventions of Americans. The em- 
ployee in Government plants has slight chance for promotion ; 
his life is fixed the moment he accepts a position in the Govern- 
ment employ. The higher positions are all filled by political in- 
fluence, This can not be avoided as long as political parties 
exist, for they must distribute patronage. We owe much of our 
unparalleled industrial progress to foreign-born men, whose 
abilities and chances would have been dwarfed under the politi- 
eal conditions of their native countries. These men’s brains 
were not changed when they swore allegiance to America, but 
their opportunities were enlarged, the hope of wealth an in- 
centive, and individualism untrammeled. Government control 
retards the higher development of the human intellect and dulls 
the inventive genius of man. If the value of inventions were 
tested in Government shops and their adoption approved by 
Government officials, many inventions of merit would not have 
been realized. 

Eleven million dollars appropriated for a Government armor- 
plate plant is a shadow of the future, I hope the people of the 
United States will not permit themselves to drift toward Gov- 
ernment ownership and leave behind them pure Americanisin, 
where freedom of religion, of speech, and of the press have been 
our greatest happiness, and individualism our national strength. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, practically the only foreign 
policy the United States has consistently maintained is the 
Monroe doctrine: The doctrine that the Americas shall be for 
Americans and that any encroachment on the sovereignty of 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere will be regarded as a 
deliberately unfriendly act toward the United States. How 
near our adherence to that policy has come to precipitating us 
into war in the past, and how full of danger our future is if 
we do not abandon that policy, a thing not to be thought of, is 
apparent to all who read history and draw lessons from what 


they read. Germany in particular has large colonies in South 
and Central America and her aggressive policies where her 
national and commercial interests are involved bodes ill for 
the future unless the character of her government and people 
have changed. Japan, with her teeming millions actively seek- 
ing markets as well as territory among our neighbors to the 
south, may, in the not distant future, so act that war becomes 
inevitable. 

The submarine question is still fraught with danger even 
though for the moment our differences with Germany are 
seemingly satisfactorily adjusted. The President himself, in 
his recent address to Congress, stated that when Germany 
announced her intention of torpedoing vessels found within 
the so-called danger zone around the British Isles he saw that 
such a policy would at least involve a severance of diplomatie 
relations with that country. He has also stated, when urging 
the country to provide an adequate Army and Navy, that he 
knew not what the next day would bring forth. 

It is not to be thought that should war with Germany come, 
Japan would fail to seize that opportunity, favorable from 
her point of view, to press for settlement the questions she has 
raised in California, and to remove the United States perma- 
nently as a power in the Far East. It is equally true that 
should we unfortunately be involved in war with Japan, the 
simplest common sense would make Germany an ally of Japan, 
Germany’s grievances with us over the action of our Govern- 
ment in the present war, denoted by her as unneutral, furnish 
a greater cause for war than the reasons which have brought 
war to some of the European nations in the past year or two. 

With the Monroe doctrine as our foreign policy, a policy 
involving the defense of the whole Western Hemisphere, and 
with our foreign relations such that the President characterizes 
them as likely to lead to war at any moment, it becomes our 
imperative duty to see to our Navy, our first line of defense. 
With the possibility of war with Germany or with Japan within 
a year or two, coupled with the probability that a war with. 
one of those nations involves a war with both of those nations, 
we must not only strengthen our Navy but we must make it 
incomparably the superior of the navies of Germany and Japan 
combined. 

The Members of this House are all alike in one respect. We 
are untrained in the naval profession. We are totally un- 
acquainted with the various engines of naval warfare. We do 
not know by first-hand experience the relative value of the 
different classes of ships, and if we would act advisedly in 
legislating for the upbuilding of the Navy we must seek advice 
from those who are able to give it. The views and recom- 
mendations of two classes of individuals, relative to the Navy, 
have been voluminously and energetically presented to the Naval 
Committee, and from the wealth of information collected we 
are to determine whether or not this bill will so strengthen the 
Navy that it will be able without question to protect our shores 
from whatever quarter and at whatever time the enemy may 
come, 

The first class represented before the Naval Committee are 
the civilians, nontechnical men like you and me. The second 
class is made up of naval officers who have given their entire 
lives to a study and to the use of the weapons and strategy 
employed in the navies of the world. 

If you are accustomed to consult a doctor when you are 
engaged in ù lawsuit, if you are accustomed to seeking advice 
of a lawyer on a question of farming, then I would expect 
you to go to the nontechnical civilians for expert advice on 
naval needs. If, on the other hand, as wise men you seek out 
a lawyer to advise you how to protect your legal interests; if 
you apply to a physician to care for your health, then I would 
expect you, if you would be consistent, to seek and act upon the 
advice of eminent naval men when you want guidance in naval 
matters. 

Among the views expressed by civilian advisers, we have 
heard that we should lay down far more vessels of war this 
year than the shipyards of the country, at double their capac- 
ity, could build. Other gentlemen of the same element urge 
that we dismantle all of our ships, cease our training, and let 
our Navy become an impotent thing, a Navy in name only. 
Granting that these gentlemen all speak from the heart, we 
ean not grant that they speak with knowledge. They may ex- 
press what they personally would like to see done, but they 
do not know what should be done, an entirely different thing, 
for they lack that intimate knowledge of naval affairs ar’ naval 
needs which must be found in our advisers if their advice is 
to be of value to us. 

There have been minor differences in the recommendations 
made by the naval officers who have been allowed to express 
an opinion on how our Navy stands in relation to the navies 
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of the world and on what additions are necessary to round out 
and make stronger and more perfect such a Navy as we have 
to-day. However, the consensus of their views, after bringing 
to bear the work and training of their lifetimes in the naval 
service, is that the Navy of the United States is fourth in 
strength among its possible agtagonists. They tell us that our 
most pressin,, needs from the standpoint of ships are, first, more 
capital ships—that is, dreadnaughts and battle cruisers— 
next, more scouts; third, more destroyers; and fourth, more 
submarines. 

The General Board of the Navy, with Admiral Dewey at its 
head and with three rear admirals and five captains of the 
Navy among its members, have recommended the construction 
of certain ships; the Secretary of the Navy has proposed a 
different building program, and this bill provides for still 
another list of ships. The General Board, especially trained 
and chosen, may, I believe, be safely taken to represent the 
average views of our trained naval, officers, and it is generous 
to assume that the recommendations of Secretary Daniels are 
a mean between the views of the preparedness and pacifists 
elements of the country. The former is representative of the 
trained advisers, while the latter is representative of the non- 
technical element of the country and is largely talking of 
what they want as distinguished from what the Navy needs. 

The General Board recommends eight capital ships; Mr. 
Daniels, four; and this bill calls for five eapital ships, all 
battle cruisers. In the matter of capital ships the General 
Board is for a whole Navy; Secretary Daniels is for half a 
Navy; and this bill is for but little better. 

As for scout cruisers, the type of vessel which has been 
aptly termed the eyes of the fleet, the General Board reeom- 
mends six. The Secretary of the Navy is again for a 50 
per cent program and recommends three. In this bill we are 
asked to let the fleet go partially blind and get along with 
two-thirds of the required number, 

When it comes to torpedo-bont destroyers, vessels of high 
speed, carrying ready for instant use a dozen of probably the 
most effective naval weapons, the torpedo, it appears that this 
bill provides for 10 of these vessels, when we are told by the 
general board that to improve the standing of our Navy we 
should build 28. Secretary Daniels is for 15, but even he seems 
to be too much of a big Navy man in this particular for the mem- 
bers of the Naval Committee, who voted for but 10 of these ves- 
sels. 


In the matter of submarines, as with destroyers, the new con- 
struction provided for in this bill is a compromise. It is a futile 
attempt to delude the country into believing that the Navy is 
being made right, when as a matter of fact but a fractional part 
of the ships needed are provided. A weak Navy is worse than 
no Navy at all, for, while both invite disaster when war comes, 
in the tatter case you do not needlessly sacrifice men and money. 

J want a Navy complete in all its parts; so complete that the 
chances of war are reduced to a minimum; so strong that no 
nation will with impunity flout us; so powerful that wherever 
American citizens go they will be free from the insults now 
heaped upon them in almost every foreign country simply be- 
cause they are Americans. I am for the general board’s build- 
ing program throughout. I hope to see Congress provide in this 
bfll for 4 dreadnaughts, 4 battle cruisers, 6 scouts, 28 destroyers, 
and as many submarines as can be handled by our shipyards. 

The recommendations of the majority of the Naval Commit- 
tee falls far short of an adequate increase in the matériel. 
The best proof of that fact is that with the program pro- 
posed, our Navy will be, when these ships are completed, Stil 
the fourth Navy in the world if foreign nations continue their 
peace-time building program. I am not content to see our 
Navy remain In fourth place, and I am for twiee as many 
ships as the General Board has recommended if that is neces- 
sary to make us superior on thé sea to Germany and to Japan 
combined. 

Admiral Winslow, the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, states that his fleet, charged with the protection of the 
entire west coast of the United States, could easily be defeated 
by one modern dreadnaught. Are you gentlemen of the west 
coast aware that this bill does not provide for a single dread- 
naught and are you content to have the present state of affairs 
on the west coast continue? Will you not provide one modern 
dreadnaught at least? Do you not realize that with Germany 
to handle on the east coast, the Atlantic Fleet will have all it 
can do, if not more than it can do, and that no vessels will be 
available on this side to send to your aid? With Japan able 
to send, at a moment’s notice, more dreadnaughts and battle 
cruisers to the west coast to lay waste to your cities than we 
have in commission in our entire fleet; are you not blind to 
your danger when you fail to provide ships at least equal in 


kind and quantity to oe found in the Navy of that war- 
like nation immediately to the west of you? 

But the interests of the west coast are the interests of the 
east coast as well. An act that hurts a part of the United 
States hurts all of it, and it is as vital to the interests of my 
constituents in the mountains of east Tennessee as it is to the 
interests of our people who live in coast cities, that we have a 
strong Navy always ready and able to keep inviolate the lives 
and property of our people. 

of the past have not fully met the situation, other- 
wise we would not be the fourth naval power of the world to- 
day. I ean only regret that the majority of my associates here 
did not vote with me when I consistently cast my vote for the 
largest fleet program proposed each year. Granting that omis- 
sions have been made, it is nevertheless possible, by a simple 
amendment to this bill, to make up, in a large measure, for those 
deficiencies. I refer to the proposal to offer bonuses to ship- 
builders who will speed up their work on naval construction, 
complete all naval work in the shortest possible time, and make 
our Navy stronger to-day without waiting for a distant to-mor- 
row. ‘I would go even further. I would have the Secretary of 
the Navy withdraw the contracts awarded to the navy yards for 
the two capital ships appropriated for last Congress and call 
upon such outside shipyards as can begin work on those vessels 
immediately. The precedure Secretary Daniels has seen fit to 
adopt in particular is, in effect, a disregard of the will of 
Congress. The dreadnaught to be built at the Mare Island 
yard, and her sister ship, to be constructed at the New York 
yard, will not even be begun until two years after those ves- 
sels were authorized. Congress was not legislating for vessels 
to be acquired in the dim future, but was seeking to increase 
the Navy of to-day. Were those ships to be constructed in 
civilian shipyards they would be about 50 per cent complete on 
the day when, under Secretary Daniels’ procedure, they will just 
be begun. Preparedness is thus delayed two years when the 
President says he does not know when war will break. 

Watehful waiting applied to naval construction will never 
produce a Navy. 

So, I would urge that we provide in this bill that the vessels 
we have authorized and the new construction carried by this 
measure shall be completed in the shortest possible time, and if a 
bonus of 20 per cent is necessary to produce that result then let 
us provide that bonus. 

But our duty does not end when we have provided the neces- 
sary number of ships of all classes. Ships are helpless, in fact 
they are an added danger, without trained officers and men to 
man them. Alarming as is our situation when we compare the 
number of military vessels we possess with those in foreign 
navies, even more desperate is our position in regards to the 
personnel of our Navy. The bill now under consideration does, 
in a half-hearted manner, seek to enlarge the matériel, and 
while, in a small measure, it increases the number of enlisted 
men, it is woefully deficient as regards the personnel situation as 
a whole. 

The training of officers to handle the fighting machines of 
the Navy and to drill and instruct the enlisted men in their 
manifold duties can not be accomplished overnight. It has been 
stated that it requires 10 years from the day a boy enters the 
Naval Academy to the day he becomes an experienced and valu- 
able officer. The Naval Academy has been and will continue to 
be the only eminently satisfactory source from which we can 
draw our officers. Recognizing that fact, this Congress. In- 
creased the number of midshipmen at the Naval Academy by 
an average of about 75 graduates a year. We are told that the 
Navy to-day is short about 1,000 line officers, and this estimate 
is exclusive of the additional officers necessary by virtue of any 
new construction provided for in this bill. 

The increase in the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy will make up that shortage in about 13 years, in 
which time we will be even more embarrassed for officers than 
at present unless we do something now to remedy the situation. 
If it takes so long to get satisfactorily trained officers, if we 

want only the best officers—and they can be obtained only 
through the Naval Academy—we should at the time we provide 
for additional ships provide for additional appointments at the 
Naval Academy. 

So this bill is again deficient in that it makes no provision for 
officers for the ships it proposes that we build. It is too much 
to expect the ships to run themselves, but that seems to be the 
idea, I am in favor of a further increase of the Naval Academy, 
made now so that we will not be disappointed if the miracle of 
ships moving and fighting without 9 and men does not 
materialize. 

We have also been told that we are not only short of the total 
number of officers but also of officers of the proper rank, We 
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need more flag officers, more captains, more commanders, and 
so forth, and the matter of readjusting the rank of the officers 
now in the service to accord with their duties and responsibili- 
ties can and should be done now by the insertion of a few words 
in this bill. 

I have always been a great admirer of the Marine Corps. The 
officers and men of that organization are always ready when 
called upon for duty, and their calls are frequent. The Marine 
Corps is a highly efficient organization and deserves and re- 
celves the recognition that is justly due it as such. Therefore I 
am glad to see that this bill carries in it a substantial increase in 
that Corps and at the same time carries legislation which will 
promote its officers as they deserve to be promoted. 

However, I do not see why a distinction should have been 
made against the naval officers and in favor of the Marine Corps 
officers. Naval officers, like their brothers in the Marine Corps, 
are constantly engaged in arduous and exacting duties and I 
believe their rank and pay should be commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities they are called on to assume. We have young 
ofticers with the lives of many men in their keeping, in charge 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of property, and at 
the same time those officers are far junior in rank and receive 
less remuneration for their services than officers of other navies 
occupying much less responsible positions. A laborer is worthy of 
his hire, and I do not believe that the injustice now being done 
these officers by retarding the advancement they have so fully 
earned should longer be continued. In other words, let us do 
for the Navy what this bill does for the Marine Corps and in- 
~ clude in its provisions a law which will so distribute the officers 
we now have, that they will not feel that an invidious distinc- 
tion is being made in favor of the Marine Corps. 

As for the enlisted personnel, the bluejackets necessary to 
man our ships, this bill carried an increase of about 13,000. 
The hearings show that our shortage in this respect is to-day in 
the neighborhood of 30,000, without counting additional men 
needed for new construction. On this matter we do not have to 
seek expert advice. Any layman can go to any of our principal 
navy yards and see vessel after vessel laid up for want of men. 
When war comes we must have trained men in abundance, and 
if they are to be trained after the outbreak of war, we had better 
disband the Navy at this time. We can not wave a wand and 
have thousands of men spring up, and men are not trained man- 
of-war'’s-men when they have been taught to salute. It takes 
months, perhaps a year of unremitting labor, and the longer the 
beginning of that work is postponed the longer will our Nation 
be helpless efficiently to resist any aggressor. 

An increase of but 13,000 men in another halfway measure 
and is another attempt to compromise with truth. 


Naval Appropriation Bill—Proper Preparedness—Gire the 
People Full Values. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr, Speaker, in the program that is being put 
through Congress this session the legislation providing for 
“ Preparedness” dominates everything else and is, I think, 
the question that most interests the country. 

There are, as always, sincere but misguided men who never 
believe in preparing for a possible danger, and in the past his- 
tory of our country this class was numerous enough to make 
some very sad history. The War of 1812 found us without 
adequate preparation, and though we won that war it was 
an indecisive victory, and it cost us the destruction of our 
Capitol and the loss of wealth and life much of which could 
have been avoided by proper preparation. The War with 
Mexico and the Civil War were both carried on in the early 
stages under heavy handicaps; and even after all of these les- 
sons, when the Spanish-American War came it found us once 
more unprepared, and thousands of our bravest boys were 
sacrificed who would to-day be living if Army and Navy, hos- 
pital and commissary, erdnance and equipment had each and 
all been ready and prepared for rapid mobilization and effi- 
cient coordination. } 

Much of the legislation along these lines should have been 
enacted years ago. Ever since I have been a Member of Con- 


gress I have consistently supported every honest and sincere 
measure to keep us prepared at all times to defend our Nation 
against the world if necessary. I have voted for increases in 
the Navy at all times and never along partisan lines. 

During these last months it has been my nim to vote con- 
sistently for every measure providing for adequate defense 
both on land and sea. The increase in the Army, the es- 
tablishment of a Government plant for the manufacture 
of nitrates, the development of an efficient Aviation Corps, the 
construction of sufficient submarines, the building of an ade- 
quate number of battleships and the establishinent of a Govern- 
ment-owned armor-plate plant. 

Two of these propositions, the establishment of Goyernment- 
owned nitrate and armor-plate plants met with considerable 
opposition from the same sources that have always opposed the 
building of battleships in Government navy yards. Eight 
years ago there was very violent opposition to the building of 
battleships in navy yards and the arguments of the big ship 
yards were amusingly similar to the arguments of the armor 
plate people to-day. 

They said then, as the armor-plate people say now, that the 
Government could never make the ships as cheaply as u pri- 
vate plant, but careful investigation proved that while the over- 
head charger at the navy yards made the original cost of the 
ships a little higher, the superior workmanship and care 11 
construction made the expenditure for repair so much less that 
the difference in original cost was more than offset. It was 
further discovered that as soon as ships were built in Govern- 
ment navy yards the prices of the private plants immediately 
began to decrease, and it is almost laughable to-day to note 
that the armor-plate people are tearfully offering to give us 
armor plate ever so much cheaper if we will only continue to do 
business with them. Some of the advocates of the Armor Plate 
Trust on the floor of this House have endeavored to show 
that the cost of armor plate in this country compares favor- 
ably with the cost in other countries. The cost of armor plate, 
the cost of naval construction, and the maintenance of the 
Navy in this country do not compare favorably in nny detail or 
as a whole. 

If we had received anything like an adequate return íor 
money expended in naval construction during the last decade 
our Navy would be twice the size it is. Just let us examine the 
figures of the four great nations of the earth for a period of the 
last 12 years for naval construction: 


einne T Gy Ben. 200, O88 
Umtbed: | States os a te e Bek E29. 208 
Org ie Lk SRR TSA ES Iie AS See WS Ose OO EE a ioe 854, 053, 078 
By 2 Yu, Taa tee deel IDEALS SI ae E ee We A 791, 244, 187 


We have spent in that time over $200,000,000 more than 
France and Germany combined, _Does anybody in this House 
believe that our Navy is stronger than the navies of France and 
Germany combined or even as strong? Once more that old, old, 
sickening question arises, that never will down, “ Where did the 
money go?” ‘ 

As I stated in the early part of my speech, I have always, 
since I became a Member of Congress, voted for an adequate 
increase in our naval strength. But over and over again I have 
insisted, and over and over again I intend to insist, on the right 
of the people to know “ where the money goes.” 

I have been accused of being against “ Preparedness.” I have 
been accused of lack of patriotism. I have been accused of not 
supporting the President in his demand for proper defense be- 
cause I have continued to ask this question; but my record will 
show that I was for a strong Navy when more than one Member 
who to-day shouts for preparedness was known as a “ little- 
navy” man. 

But—and on this side of the question I have not changed and 
will never change—lI believe in a defense that will defend the 
Nation, and not in defense that will only enrich the millionaire 
armor-plate plutocrat. I believe in a defense that will make 
the nations of the earth respect us In peace and fear us in war. 
I believe in a program of defense that will employ the very 
best inventive skill of the Nation and enlist brains rather than 
dollars to devise and create effective means to combat the 
ingenuity of other nations. 
` I have called attention before, and I call attention again, to 
the almost criminal neglect of the inventor in this country. I 
call attention again to the machinations of the Armor Plate 
Trust against every invention that might injure their business, 
and quote herewith from previous speeches of mine. 

I think I would also be able to show why our Navy is not in 
harniony with modern science; why we have no large-caliber 
guns which can throw high-explosive shells, such as are now 
being used in the European war; why we have no armored auto- 
mobiles with automatic machine guns; why our inventors have 
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been turned down by our Navy Department when tliey offered 
their inventions exclusively to our Government; why American 
inventors are obliged to sel! their inventions to foreign coun- 
tries, where they are received with honor and profits. England 
knighted our American citizen, Hiram Maxim, and made him 
rich for his invention of the automatic machine gun, while he 


received only snubs and ridicule from our bureaucracy. Ger- 
many is relying on the “Gathmann system” of high explosives 
and large-caliber guns to conquer the whole of Europe. Let 
this Chicago inventor, after offering his various inventions ex- 
clusively to the United States Government, was rebuffed and 
ignored by the “ring” which controls and was forced to lay 
his life work to Germany and Japan, which have adopted them, 
and his only hope now is that they will never be used against 
the Government which spurned him. 

I will give only a partial list of American inventors who were 
first in every line of modern improvements, none of which 
improvements were adopted by our hypnotized Government 
officials. ~- 


D. W. Meacham, 908703, January 5, 1909; war car, filed May 11, 
1908; class 89—40 

A. Mer McSweeney, 8 August 20, 1911; skirmish machine, 
filed July 8. 1910; class 

Bowman & Hughes 662761, 5 27, 1910; machine gun, filed 
Any! K rite 955 79. Apru 4 1899; shell for high losi filed 

8 am, 4 p shell for ves, 

November 28, 1898; class 1 10250 5 

H Hurst, 0 — 4, 1897; high-explosive shell and fuse, filed 
June 10. 1896; class 

H. Hurst, 908128. 208720 W 8 high-explosive shell and fuse, 


pies Pe ‘ril 28, 1897; riga 1 
ae 91 1896; high-explosive shell, filed 


I. Gathmann, 50h19 
April 16, 1896 ; ‘class 102-80 
Gathmann. 639227, December 19, 1899; torpedo shell for high ex- 
piaives filed November’ 4, 1808 5 class 102—30. 
L. Gathmann, 6 Apri 23 230 1901; shell for high explosives, filed 
November 25. 1868; aH 
L. Gatbmann, 56919 91, 192-90. 18, 1896; projectile and gun for 
7 1896; class 102—30. 
2 88 on. 399881. March 19, 1889; shell, filed November 8, 
2.2 


702 — 30. 
W. S. Isham, 801877, October 17, 1895; gun carriage, filed December 
7b 10 cleat 1005263, October 10, 1911; ted machi 
n, ober gas-opera machine gun, 
filed February 11. 1904; class 89—33. 
J. W. Gra don. 382224, May 1, 1888; high-explosive shell, filed Feb - 
ruarx 15, 1 ; class 1 102—30. 
J. W. Graydon, arenes 8 4. 18883 method of preparing explosives 
for 1 = Februa 8; class 102—380. 
J. raydon. 38 155 5. May i, 1888; high explosive shell, filed Feb- 
runiy, "is 618 class 102—30. 
Bra 382228, May 1, 1888; sheli for explosives, fled June 
20 “4887: class 102—30 


GUNS FOR HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


Gathmann, 678557, July 16, Rha filed March 16, 1899. 
Gathmann; 569190; October 13, 1896; filed July 16, 1893. 
Gathmann; 424969, April 8. 1800; filed March 20, 1889, 


AUTOMATIC GUNS. 


throwing a filed March 1 
W. Grayd 


Maxim, 321513, July T, 1885 5 filed May 2 1884. 
Maxim, 459828, September 22, 1891; filed’ December 28, 1886. 
Maxim, 577485. February 28, 1897; filed March 30, 1896. 


Maxim, 439248, October 28, 1890 
Maxim, 317161, May 5, 1885: fled M 
Maxim; 321518. July 7, 1885; filed May 1884 

Lewis, 1004666, October 3, 1911; filed June 27, 1910. 

Why have we lagged behind in all modern developments of 
armament, ammunition, and everything that goes to make an 
efficient modern fighting force? We had the inventors; we had 
the money; we have the men. E 

The submarine was an American invention. While all of the 
nations of Europe have developed this form of fighting sea 
craft to a remarkable degree of efficiency we have neglected it 
outrageously. 

The flying machine was an American invention, and what 
have we done with it? Our whole ayiation system is an inter- 
national joke. We have a ridiculously small number of ma- 
chines, most of them obsolete; and worse yet, we have put offi- 
cers in charge of aviation stations that know nothing of the 
science of aviation. 

Last June I paid a visit to the aviation station at San Diego, 
and found about 10 or 12 machines, of which only 2 were work- 
able, 1 aeroplane and 1 hydroplane. The rest were ready for 
the scrap heap, as no one would dare to go up in them. 

For the two which were still usable there were no extra 
parts available in case of accident, and the men were even 
timid about going up in these two, not because the men were 
at all cowardly. but simply because the machines were defective 
and none of them at all alike. 

Holland, the inventor of the submarine, died in poverty. 
Langley was laughed at for his experiments with the aero- 
Plane, and his death was probably hastened by the ridicule 
that followed his brave efforts to make us understand that 
aerial flight was feasible. 
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filed ay 24, 1884 4, 1896. 
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It will therefore be readily apparent that not only will the 
Government save money by making its own armor plate, 
but it will eliminate a most vicious system of graft and will 
give some encouragement to able and honest inventors. 

Let us therefore carefully scrutinize each and every measure 
for “preparedness” that comes before the people. 

If war comes millions of our citizens will be ready to offer 
their young manhood, their strength, their health, their lives, 
if need be; they are entitled to the best arms, the best equip- 
ment, the best care that money can buy and mortal brain 
devise to keep them fit and efficient. 

On all legislation that comes before this House, no matter 
what its party origin may be, if it calls for proper defense I 
shall be ready and willing to lend my eurnest support, but 
over and over I will repeat that every measure for defense 
must guarantee that the taxpayer shall get full value for every 
dollar spent, that the Army and Navy shall have the best of 
everything that money can buy, and that manufacturer and 
producer shall be taught and taught emphatically that if they 
want Government trade they must set and keep a standard 
that matches, it it does not surpass, the best that any nation 
in the world can show. 


“The American Army of Two ”—Sale of Cedar Point Light- 
house Reservation at Scituate, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH WALSH, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 8, 1916. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill, S. 5910, 
would ordinarily call for no extended statement were it not 
that the tract of land and the structure thereon, which are 
herein authorized to be sold to the town of Scituate, are the 
subject of an interesting incident intimately related to the 
history of that section during the War of 1812. 

The old lighthouse on Cedar Point, Scituate, was established 
by the Federal Government in 1811, but its use as an aid to 
navigation has long since been discontinued because it was 
found more economical and practical in modern times to locate 
and maintain a fixed light on the bar offshore. 

The people of the historic old town of Scituate, however, 
have for some time leased the old reservation and maintained 
it as a part of the park system, and it is their desire to acquire 
this property so that it may be held in perpetuity as a part of 
the attractive recreation grounds and parkways which have 
been established there. They are also ever mindful of the 
traditions clustering around this quaint and beautiful spot, and 
delight in telling the story of Rebecea and Abigail Bates, those 
two brave daughters of the light keeper, Simeon Bates, whose 
courage and daring in September, 1814, saved the property— 
and probably the lives—of their townspeople from seizure and 
attack by a British man-of-war. 

It was during the blockade of the New England coast by the 
British, in the War of 1812, that one pleasant September 
morning in 1814 the English warship La Hogue dropped anchor 
off the harbor of Scituate, less than 2 miles from the Cedar 
Point Lighthouse. 

Floating at their moorings in the inner harbor were two coast- 
ing schooners, laden with flour and provisions. The two girls, 
Rebecca, scarcely 19 years of age, and Abigail, her sister, aged 
15, were the sole occupants of the keeper’s dwelling, which, as 
was the custom in those days, and is common even now, was 
connected with the lighthouse by a covered passage. They were 
engaged in household duties when their attention was attracted 
by signs of activity aboard the war vessel. 

Watching for a time, they saw two of the ship’s boats put 
off toward the craft in the inner harbor. As the boats em- 
barking from the warship were filled with redcoats, the girls 
soon sensed the object of their departure. 

Without stopping to warn their father, who was busily engaged 
in the fields about a mile away, the sisters snatched from the 
wall the drum and fife which had been carried by their father 
in the War of the Revolution, in which he enlisted when but a 
lad of 16. With these they hastened to the shore at the outer 
extremity of Cedar Point, and, concealing themselves behind a 
sandy cliff, they tooted the fife and beat the drum. 
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So vigorously did they perform and so martial were the strains 
from the fife and drum, which were wafted to the crews of the 
oncoming barges, that they shifted their course and headed back 
toward the man-of-war. The commander, apparently assuming 
that so much music indicated the presence of a considerable 
military force within the town, soon afterwards gave orders to 
heave up anchor and sailed away, leaving the vessels in the 
harbor and the townspeople unmolested. An authentic account 
of this incident may be found in volume 17 of Proceedings of 
Massnuchusetts Historical Suciety. 

And so, sir, by granting the authority to sell this reservation 
to the town of Scituate, we make it possible fer the good peaple 
of that historic community to forever keep this spot as a memo- 
rial to “the army of two in the War of 1812.“ as the Bates 
sisters were known during the years that followed. 

The citizens of Scituate are to be congratulated upon their 
publie spirit in approprinting the necessary funds to acquire 
this tract, and I compliment them for their patriotic desire to 
perpetuate in this commendable manner one of the many 
sacred traditions connected with the history of this delightful 
old Plymouth colony town. 

May the story of these two brave daughters of Scituate ever 
be kept in happy memory. and may their sturdy courage avd 
patriotism prove an inspiration to the sons and daughters 
not only of Scituate but beyond its borders as our Nation 
marches down the corridors of time. 


Address of Martin H. Glynn, Temporary Chairman 
Democratic National Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


— Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,-I include an address by 
ex-Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York, delivered at the Demo- 
cratic national convention at St. Louis yesterday, June 14. 

‘The address is as follows: 

Appress or MARTIN H. GLYNN, Former GOVERNOR or New YORK, TEM- 
PORARY CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT Sr. ‘Louis, 
Mo., JUNE 14, 1916. 

Gentlemen of the convention, the Democratic Party, in this 
convention assembled, meets to perform a duty, not to itself 
but to the Nation. Proud of the part it has played in the Na- 
tion’s past, the party of Jefferson and of Jackson is gathered 
here to dedicate itself anew to the preservation of a free, a 
united, a sovereign Republic. 

We are proud of the battles we have fought in the past under 
the emblem of a great political party, but there is a truth that 
we 28 to blazon above all that we may say or do in this con- 
vention. 

We have entered this hall as Democrats; we shall deliberate 
and act here as Americans. 

We who gather in this hall stand for the Americanism of the 
fathers who laid the foundations of this Nation so strong and 
deep that no storm has ever rocked them, no upheaval ever moved 
them. We stand for the Americanism which under the magic 
spell of citizenship and the mystic influence of the Sturs and 
Stripes converts men of every country into men of onc -untry, 
and that country our country; men of every flag into men of one 
flag, and that flag our flag. 


OUR IDBALS AND OUR ASPIRATIONS. 


When a hundred years look back upon this gathering of to-day, 
when we who now guard the ark of American covenant have 
become nothing but a memory and a name, the principles for 
which we declare in this convention, the issues for which we 
fight in this campaign will live in the lives of generations of 
Americans yet unborn, 

Tf in the great crisis that now confronts the Nation, the Ameri- 
can people falter, if they forget that they are guardians of the 
most sacred trust that a people ever held, their apostasy will be 
visited upon the descendants of their children’s children. 

Out of the flaming fire of revolution, out of a struggle in which 
they risked their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
the fathers of the Republic brought a Nation which they dedi- 
catod to liberty and to human progress. 
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For the Nation so consecrated; true men in every generation 
have labored and struggled, suffered and died, that it might 
flourish and endure. 

We who stand to-day on the fertile soil of America, who live 
under the smiling skies of a free and fruitful land, must prove 
worthy of the trust that American sacrifice has imposed on every 
American. 

For the America of to-day and for the America of to-morrow, 
for the civilization of the present and for the civilization of the 
future we must hold to the course that hus made our Nution 
great, we must steer by the stars that guided our ship of state 
through the vicissitudes of a century. 

For myself I have confidence enough in my country, faith 
enough in my countrymen, to believe that the people of America 
will rise to their responsibilities with a single mind and a single 
voice. 

Disregarding the divisions that make one man a Tory and an- 
other a Whig, one man a Republican and another a Democrat, 
Americans will cast aside the tinsel of party labels and the mum- 
mery of party emblems. 

From the great pulsing heart of the Nation will come a patriot 
oan to crush partisanship, and rebuke whatever is mean or 

That command will be heard by the plowman in his field und 
by the laborer at his bench. It will reach the merchant in his 
office and the lawyer at his desk. 

Responding to this command a Nation true to its traditions, 
proud of its greutness, glorying in its progress and believing in 
its future will prove that the spirit of Americanism burns as 
brightly in the heart of America to-day as it did in the splendid 
days of old. 

And when, a century from now, America’s children come to 
read our history, when at last they learn whether the men of 
1916 were as true to America as the men of 1776, we pray God 
that the history we are about te make may prove an inspiration 
to their loyalty, that the puges we are about to write may be a 
spur to their patriotism and that our labors here and in the 
months to come may have preserved for them a Nation free und 
proud, an ideal sublime and true, a flag whose stars reflect the 
changeless majesty of the celestial galaxy itself. 

In the attainment of this hope, the utverance of this prayer, 
we who gather here to-day have a responsibility that sobers 
our emotions as it strengthens our resolutions. We would be 
false to ourselves and recreant to those who send us here if we 
permitted any thought of partisan profit, any consideration of 
political advantage to obscure our vision of the tremendous 
issues now before the people of the United States. We must 
east aside all that is selfish, we must hold ourselves worthy of 
a Nation’s confidence by offering only the best of our intelli- 
gence, the flower of our patriotism toward the solution of what 
all men perceive to be a crisis in the Nation's affairs. 

SHALL WE REJECT THE POCTRINES OF OUR FATHERS? 

One hundred and forty years ago the manhood of America 
was called upon to decide whether this should be a nation. 
Half a century ago Americans were forced to determine whether 
this should continue to be a nation. To-day the Republic 
faces a third crisis no less momentous than that of 1776 or that 
of 1860. To-day Americans must again determine whether 
their country shall preserve its national ideals, whether it shall 
have a national soul, whether it shall stand forth as a mighty 
and undivided force, whether the United States for which Wasb- 
ington fought and for which Lincoln died shall hold its place 
among the nations. 

For two years the world has been afire; the civilization that 
we know has been torn by the mightiest struggle in its history. 
Sparks from Europe's conflagration have blazed in our own 
skies, echoes of her strife have sounded at our very doors. That 
fire still burns, that struggle still continues, but thus far the 
United States has held the flame at bay; thus far it has saved its 
people from participation in the conflict. 

What the people of the United States must determine through 
their suffrage is whether the course the country has pursued 
through this crucial period is tọ be continued; whether the 
principles that have been asserted as our national policy shall 
be indorsed or withdrawn. 

This is the paramount issue. No lesser issue must cloud it, 
no unrelated problems must confuse it. 

In the submission of this issue to the electorate we of this 
convention hold these truths to be self-evident to every student 
of America’s history, to every friend of America’s institutions: 

First. That the United States is constrained by the traditions 
of its past, by the logic of its present, and by the promise of its 
future to hold itself apart from the European warfare, to save 
its citizens from participation in the conflict that now devastates 
the nations across the seas. 
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Second. That the United States in its relations with the Euro- 
pean belligerents must continue the policy that it has pursued 
since the beginning of the war, the polity of strict neutrality 
in relation to every warring nation, the policy which Thomas 
Jefferson defined as “ rendering to all the services and courtesies 
of friendship and praying for the reestablishment of peace and 
right.” 

Third. That save where the liberties, the territory, or the 
substantial rights of the United States are invaded and as- 
saulted it is the duty of this Nation to avoid war by every 
honorable means. 

Fourth. That it is the duty of the United States Government 
to maintain the dignity and the honor of the American Nation 
and in every situation to demand and secure from every belliger- 
ent the recognition of the neutral rights of its citizens, 

Fifth. That because the President of the United States has 
asserted these principles and pursued these policies the Ameri- 
can people must support him with ardor and with enthusiasm 
in order that these principles and policies may be known to all 
the world, not as the opinion of an individual but as the doctrine 
and faith of a Joyal and united Nation. 

THE POLICY OF NEUTRALITY IS AS AMERICAN AS THE AMERICAN FLAG 

In emphasis of these self-evident propositions we assert that 
ihe policy of neutrality is as truly American as the American 
flag. 

For 200 years neutrality was a theory; America made it a 
Inet. 

The first President of the United States was the first man 
to pronounce neutrality a rule of international conduct. 

In April, 1793, Washington declared the doctrine; and within 
a month John Jay, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in an epoch-making decision from the bench, 
whose realization would insure universal and perpetual peace, 
wrote the principle into the law of this land. The Declaration 
of Independence had foretold it by declaring “ the rest of man- 
kind enemies in war, in peace friends“; the Constitution recog- 
nized it; but the first President of the United States, by procla- 
mation, the first Chief Justice, by interpretation, gave it vitality 
and power. 

And so neutrality is American in its initiation, 

Thirty years luter Prime Minister Canning, in the British 
Parliament, pointed to this American policy of neutrality as 
a model for the world; and 80 years later, after approval by 
various statutes and agreements, it was written almost word 
for word in the treaty wherewith we settled our differences 
with England over violations of neutrality throughout the Civil 
War. i 

And so neutrality is American in its consummation. 

And to-day in this hall, so that all the world may hear, 
we proclaim that this American policy of neutrality is the 
policy which the present administration pursues with patriotic 
zeal und religious devotion, while Europe's skies blaze red from 
fires of war, Europe's soil turns red from blood of men, Europe's 
eyes see red from tears of mourning women and from sobs of 
starving children. 

The men who say this policy is not American appeal to 
passion and to prejudice and ignore the facts of history. 

Neutrality is America’s contribution to the laws of the world. 
Sir Henry Maine says so, Charles Francis Adams says so, Henry 
Clay says so, Daniel Webster says so, and upon the evidence of 
these witnesses we rest our Americanism against the sputterings 
of pepper-pot politicians or the fabrications of those with whom 
a false issue is n good issue until its falsity is shown, its ma- 
liciousness exposed. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF, 


For enforcing this policy of neutrality George Washington 
was hooted by a howling mob of 10,000 war fanatics, who 
threatened to pull him from the presidential chair and start a 
revolution. But half a century later Charles Sumner said that 

Washington upholding the peaceful neutrality of this country, while 
he met unmoyed the clamor of the people wickedly crying for war, is a 
greater man than Washington crossing the Delaware or taking Corn- 
wallis’s sword at Yorktown. A 

For supporting this policy of neutrality in a speech in the 
city of New York Alexander Hamilton was stoned almost to 
death, John Jay burned in effigy, Jefferson called a spineless 
poltroon, and Lincoln pictured as a craven. To-day, however, 
the Nation goes to all these men for its every conception of all 
that is best in American citizenship. 

The fate of the fathers of our country at the hands of a 
noisy minority is the fate of the President of the United States 
to-day. But their reward of dignities merited and honors con- 
ferred will be his reward when the people speak on the Sth 
of next Noyember. 


WHERE THE PRESIDENT STANDS. 


To win this priceless right of neutrality this Nation had to 
undergo a long and painful struggle. 

It took Washington, with his allies and sword, S$ years to 
win recognition of his country’s liberty; it took Washington 
and his successors 80 years of endless negotiation to win recog- 
nition of American neutrality. And this 80 years of struggle 
wove the doctrine of neutrality so closely into the warp and 
woof of our national life that to tear it out now would unravel 
the very threads of our existence. 

Where is the American hardy enough to challenge a policy so 
firmly fixed in the Nation's traditions? Is there among us any 
man bold enough to set his wisdom above that of Washington, his 
patriotism above that of Hamilton, and his Americanism above 
that of Jefferson? Is there any American so blind to our past, 
so hostile to our future, that, departing from our policy of neu- 
trality, he would hurl us headlong into the maelstrom of the 
war across the sen? 

The President of the United States stands to-day where stood 
the men who made America and who sayed America. He stands 
where John Adams stood when he told King George that America 
was the land he loved and that peace was her grandeur and her 
welfare. He stands where Gen. Grant stood when he said there 
never was a war that could not have been settled better some 
other way, and he has shown his willingness to try the ways of 
peace before he seeks the paths of war. He stands where George 
Washington stood when he prayed that this country would never 
unsheath the sword except in self-defense so long as justice and 
our essential rights could be preserved without it. 

For vainglory or for selfish purpose others may cry up a pol- 
icy of blood and iron, but the President of the United States has 
acted on the belief that the leader of a nation who plunges his 
people into an unnecessary war, like Pontius Pilate, vainly 
washes his hands of innocent blood while the earth quakes and 
the heavens are darkened and thousands gave up the ghost. 

Only by standing on this rock of Americanism, against which 
dashed the waves of conflict, could the President of the United 
States, faced by a world in arms, save this country from being 
drawn into the whirlpool of disaster. One false step in any 
direction and he would have carried the Nation with him over 
the precipice. 

This difference, my friends, between “what is” and “what 
might be” is well illustrated by two pictures which hung on the 
walls of the art museum here in the city of St. Louis during the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

One of these pictures portrayed the famous warriors who have 
stricken terror into the heart of mankind since the dawn of his- 
tory. Alexander the Great was there, Cæsar was there, Hannibal 
was there, Napoleon was there, and on either side of this sinister 
group lay in endless rows the sheeted dead of war. 

The other picture represented hands, myriads of hands, hu- 
manity’s hands, stretching upward toward the sky—gnarled 
hands of labor and wrinkled hands of age, smooth hands of 
youth, and tiny hands of babyhood, strong hands of men and 
delicate hands of women—bands of aspiration stretching upward 
from divine inspiration toward betterment and peace. 

These two pictures symbolize the banners of this campaign. 

Others may follow the lords of war who ride among the 
corpses of mankind. We follow the President of the United 
States and seek inspiration of humanity that aspires to higher 
things. 


IF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN WERE RICHT, THE PRESIDENT IS RICHT. 


By opposing what we stand for to-day, the Republican Party 
opposes what Hamilton stood for a century ago. The founder 
of the Republican Party and the founder of the Democratic 
Party, placing their country’s happiness above every other con- 
sideration, forgot partisanship and made American neutrality a 
national creed. We who follow Jefferson stand where Jefferson 
stood, but we look in vain for a sign from the present leaders of 
the Republican Party to show that they follow where Hamilton 
led. Where Hamilton counseled moderation they denounce it. 
Where Hamilton thought only of country they think only of self. 
Where Hamilton placed patriotism above partisanship they 
placed partisanship above patriotism. How, then, do they dare 
to speak for the great body of American citizens who form the 
rank and file of the Republican Party? Do these leaders believe 
that their Republicanism is a better Republicanism than Hamil- 
ton's, their Americanism a purer Americanism than that of Wash- 
ington? 

Unless statesmanship has fallen into disrepute among Repub- 
licans, the men who controlled the Chicago convention can not 
read Alexander Hamilton out of the Republican Party. Unless 
I mistake the temper of the American people the Republican 
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bosses can no more lead their adherents away from the neu- 
trality for which Washington and Hamilton struggled than they 
can lead them away from the flag for which Washington and 
Hamilton fought. 

If Washington was right, if Jefferson was right, if Hamilton 
was right, if Lincoln was right, then the President of the 
United States is right to-day; if the Republican leaders are 
right then Lincoln was wrong and Jefferson was wrong and 
Hamilton was wrong and Washington was wrong. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF HISTORY. 


In all the history of the world there is no other national 
policy that has justified itself so completely and entirely as 
the American policy of neutrality and isolation from the quar- 
rels of European powers. Before we declared our neutrality 
we were embroiled in all the troubles of Great Britain, France, 
and Spain; since then we have had less than three years of war 
with Europe and 116 years of amity and peace. 

Before this declaration every war was a world war; since 
this declaration nearly every war has been a local war. Before 
this declaration war was a whirlpool, ever-increasing in area 
and in its whirl dragging down the nations of the earth; since 
this declaration war has become a sea of trouble upon which 
nations embark only from self-will, from self-interest, or the 
necessity of geographical position, of financial obligation, or 
political alliance. 

Neutrality is the policy which has kept us at peace while 
Europe has been driving the nails of war through the hands and 
feet of a crucified humanity. 

It has banished conquest from our program of national great- 
ness and has made us find our destiny at home. It has forced 
us to build on the brawn of our sons and the energy of our 
daughters rather than upon the tears of conquered women and 
the blood of conquered men. If has made us seek treasure in 
our harvests, wealth in our fields by staying our hands from 
war's bloodstained pot of gold. It has been the flaming sword 
which forbade us to devastate the Eden of others and compelled 
us to make an Eden of our own. It has freed us from the 
paralyzing touch of Europe's balance of power, leaving to 
Europe the things that are Europe’s and preserving for America 
the independence, the peace, nnd the happiness that now are 
hers. 

As a result of this policy America stands serene and confi- 
dent, mighty and proud, a temple of peace and liberty in a 
world aflame, a sanctuary where the lamp of civilization burns 
dear and strong, a living, breathing monument to the states- 
manship of the great Americans who kept it free from the 
menace of European war. 

Wealth has come to us, power has come to us, but better 
than wealth or power we have maintained for ourselves and 
for our children a Nation dedicated to the ideals of peace 
rather than to the gospel of selfishness and slaughter. 

The praises of this policy are not written in the ruins of 
Ainerican homes, not in the wreck of American industries, not 
in the mourning of American families; they are found in the 
myriad evidences of prosperity and plenty that makes this a 
contented land. From every whirling spindle in America, 
from every factory wheel that turns, from every growing thing 
that breathes its prayer of plenty to the skies, from every 
quiet school, from every crowded mart, from every peaceful 
home goes up a song of praise, a pæan of thanksgiving to 
hymn a nation’s tribute, to the statesmanship that has brought 
these things to pass. 

NEUTRAL RIGHTS ASSERTED AND MAINTAINED AS NEVER BEFORE. 


No American who knows the facts can honestly oppose or 
criticize the policy of neutrality which the present Democratic 
administration has pursued. Driven from this position, by the 
logic of our history and the lesson of our prosperity, carpers 
and defamers rush to the opposite extreme and assert that this 
policy has not been enforced with sufficient vigor by the present 
administration. 

Standing here with the eyes of the Nation upon this conven- 
tion, with the cold light of reason, the piercing shafts of logic 
streaming upon all that we may say or do, I declare, with 
history as my witness and with fact as my proof that the neu- 
tral rights of American citizens have never been so vigorously 
asserted or so successfully maintained as they have been as- 
serted and maintained by the President of the United States 
during the present war. 

America’s doctrine of neutrality never meant that this Nation 
must rush headlong into war at the first invasion of its neutral 
rights, Neutrality is not a hair-triggered policy that explodes 
in violence at the first assault. It is a policy that has proved 
successful because it has always been asserted through negotia- 
tion rather than through force, through diplomacy rather than 


by an appeal to arms. This does not mean that America will 
not resort to war when all other means of protecting its neutral 
rights have failed, but it does mean that America will exhaust 
every peaceful means of protecting those rights before it takes 
the step from which there is no appeal. Just as in domestic 
affairs the penal statutes can not wholly suppress crime, so in 
foreign affairs the law of neutrality can not entirely prevent the 
breach of neutral rights. There has scarcely been a war since 
the principle of neutrality was embodied in internntional law 
in which some neutral citizens have not been killed, in which 
some neutral trade has not been interfered with. 

A judicial review of relative values, a distinction between 
honor and sensitiveness, a consideration of life as well as prop- 
erty, a proper equation of conditions and circumstances are ele- 
ments of neutrality’s law. 

One hundred and twenty years ago when Europe went mad 
with war as it has gone mad to-day, Jefferson pointed to the 
north star of our policy of neutrality when he said, “In the 
present maniac state of Europe we should not estimate the point 
of honor by the ordinary scale.” The reasoning which mace this 
a sound rule in “ the maniac state of Europe“ in Jefferson’s day 
3 it an equally strong rule in “ the maniac state of Europe” 

This Nation, let us never forget, has always remembered that 
neutrality is a policy which is asserted against nations at war, 
against nations inflamed and disordered. It has always been 
wise enough to preceed with calmness and patience, and events 
have ever justified its willingness to appeal from Philip drunk 
with war to Philip sobered by reason and reflection. 

HOW STANDS THE RECORD? 


The issue, raised by our opponents, of the vigor with which 
our neutrality has been enforced is a comparative issue which 
ean be decided only by comparative results. 

And what are the comparative results? How stands the 
record of this administration compared with other administra- 
tions? 

WHEN GRANT WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Grant was President, during the war between Spain 
and the Spanish West Indies, a Spanish gunboat seized the 
vessel Virginius, flying the American flag, and a Spanish com- 
mandant in cold blood shot the captain of the Virginius, 36 of 
the crew, and 16 of the passengers. 

But we did not go to war. Grant settled our troubles by nego- 
tiations, just as the President of the United States is trying to 
do to-day. 

WHEN HARRISON WAS PRESIDENT, 

When Benjamin Harrison was President the people of Chile 
conceived a violent dislike to the United States for our insistence 
upon neutrality during the Chilean revolution. When this feel- 
ing was at its height one junior officer from the United States 
warship Baltimore was killed outright in the streets of Val- 
paraiso and 16 of our sailors wounded, of whom one afterwards 
died. -In a message to Congress on January 25, 1892, supported 
by Secretary of State James G. Blaine, and on evidence sub- 
mitted by Fighting “ Bob” Evans and Winfield Scott Schley, 
President Harrison said this assault on our honor “ had its origin 
in the hostility to these men as sailors of the United States wear- 
ing the uniform of the Government and not in any individual act 
of personal animosity,” and that this Nation “must take notice 
of the event as an infraction of its rights and dignity” and as 
an invasion of its “ international rights.” 

But we didn't go to war. Harrison settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. 

WHEN LINCOLN WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Lincoln was President this country’s rights were violated 
on every side. England, Russia, France, and Spain were guilty 
of such flagrant violations that Secretary of State Seward ad- 
vanced a plan to go to war with all of them at one and the same 
time. 

France used every possible influence short of open war to in- 
jure us. She not only permitted the building of Confederate 
vessels in private shipyards; but she allowed at least two to be 
built in the national navy yard of France, and she supplied them 
with supplies from her Government arsenal. 

And England did more. 

Through his Secretary of State, Lincoln called England to 
account for the seizure of the U. S. S. Chesapeake on the high 
seas bound from New York to Portland, for the burning of the 
U. S. S. Roanoke off Bermuda, for the seizure on Lake Erie 
of the ship Philo Parsons and the scuttling of the Island Queen, 
the shooting of its engineer, and the wounding of its passengers ; 
and he protested to England against the invasion of the territory 
of the United States by a band of southern sympathizers from 
Canada, who rode across the border into Vermont, burned a por- 
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tion of St. Albans, looted its homes, robbed its bank of $211,000, 
killed one of its citizens, and wounded several more, In stinging 
language he told England that she violated neutrality by per- 
mitting “the use of British ports and British borders as a base 
for felonious depredations against the citizens of the United 
States,” and he wrote into history his diplomatic battle against 
England for letting loose the Alabama to prey upon our com- 
merce, to destroy $100,000,000 worth of property, to capture 84 
of our vessels, and drive our flag from off the seas. No nation 
ever inflicted upon another nation a more damnable or more 
maddening wrong than England inflicted upon the United States 
in the Alabama outrage. 

But we didn’t go to war. Lincoln settled our troubles by nego- 
tiations, just as the President is trying to do to-day. 

WHEN PIERCE WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Pierce was President the British minister in this coun- 
try and three of his consuls violated our neutrality during the 
Crimean War. We gave these representatives of Great Britain 
their passports and sent them home. 

But we didn't go to war. Pierce settled our troubles by nego- 
tiation, just as the President of the United States is trying to do 


to-day. 
WHEN VAN BUREN WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Van Buren was President a detachment of Canadian 
militia, during the internal troubles in Canada, boarded the 
U. S. S. Carolina in the American waters of Niagara River, killed 
an American member of the crew, fired the ship, and sent her 
adrift over Niagara Falls. 

But we didn't go to war. Van Buren settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is trying 


to do to-day. 
WHEN JEFFERSON WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Jefferson was President England seized hundreds of our 
ships and Napoleon hundreds more. From 1793 to 1807 historians 
say England and France together captured 1,600 American ves- 
sels and $60,000,000 worth of American property. England com- 
peled over 2.000 American seamen to serve against their will 
in the English Navy, and Napoleon ordered the seizure and 
confiscation of American ships wherever found. Our shipping 
rotted at every French and British port, our crews were cast into 
prison and left to die of abuse and neglect. The British ship 
Leopard fired upon the American cruiser Chesapeake in Ameri- 
can waters, killed and wounded several of our sailors, took three 
native-born American citizens off the Chesapeake, and hanged 
one of them ‘n Halifax. 

But we didn’t go to war. Jefferson settled our troubles by 
negotiation just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. : 
WHEN ADAMS WAS PRESIDENT. 

When Adams was President France preyed upon our com- 
merce. She extended her seizure, searches, and confiscations to 
the very waters of the United States themselves until she 
had piled up in our State Department charges of over 2,300 
violations of neutrality’s law. American ambassadors who 
sought to adjust these wrongs were refused recognition and 
openly insulted at the’ French court. President Adams called 
Washington out of retirement to head the Army, he created the 
Navy Department, and he built 12 battleships. 

But we didn't go to war. Adams settled our troubles by 
negotiation just as the President of the United States is trying 


to do to-day. 
WHEN WASHINGTON WAS PRESIDENT, 

When Washington was President and, “ neutrality ” first de- 
cared, war convulsed Europe, our ships dared not to put out to 
sea, commerce was paralyzed, and business depressed. Ameri- 
can passengers and American crews were thrown into prison 
and deprived of legai rights. Genet, the minister from France, 
fitted out privateers in our harbors, flouted our officials, and 
tried to rally this country to the support of France in return 
for the help France gave us in the Revolutionary War. Eng- 
land and France seized 400 of our ships and confiscated millions 
of dollars’ worth of our property, and up in Quebee Lord 
Dorchester promised Canadian Indians the pleasure of burning 
American homes and scalping American citizens. _ 

But we didn’t go to war. Washington settled our troubles 
by negotiation just as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. 


ARE REPUBLICANS WILLING TO READ HARRISON AND BLAINE, LINCOLN 
AND GRANT OUT OF THEIR PARTY? 


In the face of this record do Republicans realize that when 
they arraign the policy of the President of the United States 
to-day they arraign the policy of Harrison, of Blaine, of Lin- 
coln, and of Grant? For the pleasure of criticizing a Demo- 
cratic President, are they willing to read out of the Republican 
Party the greatest men the Republican Party ever had? Are 
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they willing to say that the Republican Party of to-day con- 
tlemns what Hamilton did in revolutionary days, what. Lincoln 
did in Civil War days, and what Grant and Blaine and Harrison 
did but yesterday? G 

In his policy of peaceful negotiations to-day the President 
of the United States follows the example set him by the greatest 
Presidents the Democratic Party and the greatest Presidents the 
Republican Party ever gave this Nation. 

Do the critics of the present administration believe that 
Lincoln should have risked national disaster by using the sword 
rather than the pen in pressing the Alabama claims? - Are they 
willing to brand Grant as a coward because he kept us at peace 
with Spain? 

Yet no incident of the present war shows so gross a viola- 
tion of our neutral rights as England’s action in building a 
navy to prey upon our commerce, no submarine attack s 
in horror the butchery of American citizens by that Spanish 
firing squad in Santiago when Grant was in the presidential 
chair. 

In this, as in all the other big questions of life, the more we 
understand the past the better we shall judge the present. 
Where it took 10 years to secure inadequate compensation for 
the Alabama claim, the present administration has already 
secured in the case of a single claimant reparation greater than 
all the Alabama claims combined. Where, in other administra- 
tions during great foreign wars, the American flag was merely 
an invitation to plunder, to-day that flag is the best protection 
of all who desire to be safe upon the seas. 

Where Washington vainly pleaded for recognition of our 
neutral rights, where Jefferson sought in vain to protect our 
shipping, where Lincoln failed to gain us the freedom of the 
seas, the man who now sits in the presidential chair has se- 
cured from every warring power, from every empire under the 
sun, the formal and definite assurance that the neutral rights 
of America shall be respected and observed. 

We challenge our critics to deny a single fact in the record. 
We defy them to show a single point at which the helmsman 
who has safely piloted us through Europe’s storm has departed 
from the course laid down by those who established America’s 
foreign policy. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE CONFIRMS THE POLICY oF 
NEGOTIATION, z 

“To maintain our national honor by peace if we can, by war 
if we must,” is the motto of the President of the United States, 

But before submitting to the chance and misery of war, true 
Statesman that he is, he proposes to put the reason and justice 
of negotiation to the test. If they are as patriotic as they 
pretend, those who censure this policy of negotiation may blush 
from shame to learn that they censure the policy pursued by the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

In the document which made us free, John Hancock and Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Charles Carroll and all the other signers 
declare (I quote their exact words), they declare they ap- 
pealed.“ they declare they “conjured,” they declare they 
warned.“ they declare they “ reminded ” England of our wrongs 
before we went to war. 

Anyone can disparage diplomatic procedure, but only men of 
patience and principle can successfully conduct it. 

Just as Rufus King criticized Washington's negotiations with 
France in the Genet affair, just as the members of John Adams's 
own Cabinet criticized his negotiations which averted war with 
France, just as Horace Greeley criticized Lincoln, so for per- 
sonal and political purposes men whose ambitions outrun their 
sense of justice criticize the negotiations of the President to-day. 

A POLICY THAT SATISFIES. 

But, say our critics, this policy satisfies no one. 

They mean it does not satisfy those who would map out a 
new and untried course for this Nation to pursue, but they 
forget it does satisfy those who believe the United State: should 
live up to the principles it has professed for a century und more. 

Chief Justice White of the United States Supreme Court says 
this policy has given America the greatest diplomatic victory 
of the past generation. Maximilian Harden, Germany’s noted 
editor, says “that never once has this Republic violated its 
neutrality,” and Gilbert K. Chesterton, the famous English jour- 
nalist, says, “ It is the duty of the President of the United States 
to protect the interests of the people of the United States“; that 
“he can't dip his country into hell just to show the world he 
has a keen sense of being an individual savior.” 

This policy may not satisfy those who revel in destruction 
and find pleasure in despair. It may not satisfy the fire eater 
or the swashbuckler; but it does satisfy those who worship at 
the altar of the God of Peace. It does satisfy the mothers of 
the land at whose hearth and fireside no jingoistic war has 
placed an empty chair, It does satisfy the daughters of this 
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land from whom bluster and brag has sent no loving brother to 
the dissolution of the grave. It does satisfy the fathers of this 
land and the sons of this land who will fight for our flag and die 
for our flag when reason primes the rifle, when honor draws the 
sword, when justice breathes a blessing on the standards they 
uphold. 

And whom, we ask, will the policy of our opponents satisfy, 
and for how long? Fighting for every degree of injury would 
mean perpetual war, and this is the policy of our opponents, 
deny it how they will. It would not allow the United States 
to keep the sword out of the scabbard as long as there remains 
an unrighted wrong or an unsatisfied hope between the snowy 
wastes of Siberia and the jungled hills of Borneo. It would 
make America as dangerous to itself and to others, as destruc- 
tive and as uncontrollable as the cannon that slipped its moor- 
ings in Victor Hugo's tale of 93. It would give us a war abroad 
each time the fighting cock of the European weather vane 
shifted with the breeze. It would make America the cockpit 
of the world, It would mean the reversal of our traditional 
policy of government. It would mean the adoption of imperialistic 
doctrines which we have denounced for over a century. It would 
make all the other nations the wards of the United States, and 
the United States the keeper of the world. What would become 
of the Monroe doctrine under such a policy? How long do our 
opponents suppose we would be allowed to meddle in European 
affairs while denying Europe the right to meddle in American 
affairs? The policy of our opponents is a dream. It never could 
be a possibility. It is not even advanced in good faith; it is 
simply an appeal to passion and pride, to sympathy and preju- 
dice, to secure partisan advantage. In a word, this policy of 
our opponents would make the United States the policeman of 
the world. Rome tried to be policeman of the world and went 
down; Portugal tried to be policeman of the world and went 
down; Spain tried and went down; and the United States pro- 
poses to profit by the experience of the ages and avoid ambitions 
whose reward is sorrow and whose crown is death. 

NATIONAL HONOR, 


In desperation for a slogan our opponents try to create an 
issue out of national honor. 

Now, national honor is not the whim of an individual mind. 

National honor is the composite sentiment, the composite rea- 
son of a whole people feeling the emotions of nature and follow- 
ing the dictates of God. 

And it is for this reason that the power“ 1 declare war is 
conferred by the Constitution of these United States not on the 
individual will of the President, but on the composite reason, the 
representative decision of “the Congress of the United States.” 

Do, then, the Hotspurs of this country mean to proclaim them- 
selves more jealous of our national honor than the framers of the 
Constitution, than Washington or Lincoln? Where, when, and 
from whom did they receive their commission as keepers and 
interpreters of the honor of this Nation? Who gave them a 
monopoly of the workings of the brain or the emotions of the 
heart? What mystic faculty do they possess which nature has 
denied to other men? 

They proceed on the theory that the noisiest man in the land is 
the best patriot. 

Fearful within, blustering without, the coward whistles to 
keep up courage, and hopes the world will read in his face what 
is not in his heart. The brave man, conscious of what is in his 
heart, and careless of whether or not the world reads it in his 
face, neither whistles to deceive his neighbors nor publishes his 
patriotism to win the Pharisee's crown of self-praise. 

These noisy critics forget that an appreciation of honor is as 
elemental in every man as the instinct which calls the flush of 
rage to the cheek or the blaze of anger to the eye. When the 
honor of this country is outraged or the glory of its flag is 
besmirched, the man of the street, the toiler in the fields, the 
artisan in the shops, the man who shoulders his musket and 
marches away at his country’s call will need no one to tell him, 
no one to show him, where duty lies and manhood calls. The 
men who will do the fighting will not have to be drummed to 
war; they will summon themselves to battle with the valor of a 
Jackson and the ardor of a Wayne. 

PREPAREDNESS, 

The genius of this country is for peace. Compared with the 
hlood-smeared pages of Europe, our records are almost immacu- 
late. In the making of no other nation has conquest played-so 
small a part. Stolen wealth does not fill our coffers or ravished 
territory swell our domains. 

We have built our greatness on the resources of nature and the 
peaceful toil of our people. The ring of the anvil, not the rattle 
of the saber; the song of the reaper, not the shriek of the 


soldier ; the clatter of the shuttle, not the crack of the rifle, have 
won us the place we occupy to-day in the councils of the world. 


With us war has never been a choice; it has always been a 
fate. We would like to furl the flags of war and still ifs throb- 
bing drums; we sigh for the day when men will beat their 
swords into plowshares, their spears into pruning hooks: but 
we recognize that the miracle is yet to be performed which 
perfects human nature and imbues nations with the spirit to do 
unto others as they would do unto us. 

Like the old Mohawk chief, who loved peace, we would like to 
throw the tomahawk of war so high in the sky that no man’s 
hand could ever pull it down. But when some other tribe among 
the races of men sends us a bundle of arrows wrapped in the 
skin of a rattlesnake, we want, like old Gov. Bradford, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be in a position to send that rattlesnake's skin back 
stuffed with powder and with ball. 

We deprecate the compulsion, but we recognize the need of the 
policeman on the beat, the safe in the bank, and the watchdog 
on the farm. 

We pray for the millennium, but we accept things as they are. 
As men of common sense we realize that, for a nation, the policy 
of turning the other cheek when unjustly smitten means national 
decapitation and a funeral at which our people would be the 
mourners, our enemies our heirs, 

We fought one war for existence und one for survival. We 
fought one war to exclude foreign influence and another to 
preserve internal peace. And we would fight four more wars 
for the same reasons, but the reasons we must have. When 
necessity demands we stand ready to meet with force the ene- 
mies of our liberty, the defamers of our honor, and the foes of 
our integrity. 

The war across the seas has brought home to us the fear that 
so long as men are men and nations are nations wars will con- 
tinue. 

We have been aroused from: our dreams of the millennium to 
the knowledge that nothing that men cherish is safe from as- 
sault; that the man who would preserve his rights to life, to 
liberty, and to happiness must stand ready to defend those 
rights with the last drop of his blood. 

We have been carried teo close to the rocks of war during the 
past two years to believe that those rocks do not exist. And 
looking into the future we can perceive that if our sovereignty 
is not challenged, if our peace is not assailed, it will only be 
because the world knows that we are strong enough to defend 
ourselves from every foe. 

For these reasons this administration has done more for our 
Army and our Navy than any administration in our history. 

More than this, it has mobilized the resources of the Nation to 
meet the needs of war. It has placed the wealth of the country 
back of the strength of the country, the toiler back of the soldier 
and the sailor. 

And to our opponents we say you can not create an army, can 
not build a navy in the course of a day; to them we say if our 
Navy is not strong enough, if our Army is not big enough, the 
Republican Party is 80 per cent to blame, for the Republican 
Party has been in control of this Nation 80 per cent of the time 
during the past 50 years. 

The Democratie Party advocates and seeks preparedness, but 
it is preparedness for defense, not preparedness for aggression. 

It is the preparedness which builds the Nation's house upon a 
rock so it will not fall when the rains descend and the floods 
come and the winds blow. 

We may look upon preparedness with as little favor as we 
look upon taxes, but we pay the taxes because we want the pro- 
tection for which the taxes pay. 

Democracy refuses to be frightened by those who pretend to 
fear that this great land of freedom will descend into the abyss 
of militarism. 

It knows that militarism can no more thrive in this country 
than the cockle and the tare can thrive amid the wheat of the 
husbandman who loves his land. It knows that preparedness, 
that reasonable preparedness, will not kill democracy in this 
country any more than it killed democracy in Switzerland. It 
knows that reasonable preparedness will insure us peace just as 
it insured peace for Switzerland, though war thundered at her 
doors, 

Militarism in the United States is as impossible as the shadow 
of a ghost in the midday sun. We had a triumphant Army in 
1776, we had an invincible Navy in 1812, and in 1860 we had the 
two greatest armies the world had ever seen. 

But when the crisis passed that called these freemen to the 
colors the first to leap forward at their country’s call were the 
first to return to the farms and factories whence they came. 
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From the ranks of democracy they came as silently as Put- 
nam left his plow in answer to the shot heard around the 
world; and back to democracy they went as silently as the 
southern heroes whose horses Grant returned that they might 
plow the very fields which had been harrowed by their cannons’ 
wheels. 

NATIONAL SOUL, 

These, then, are the principles that have been asserted and 
followed by the President of the United States during the past 
two years—that the United States shall not embroil itself in 
European strife, that the United States shali endeavor to main- 
tain friendly and cordial relations with every other nation, 
and that the United States shall firmly assert and maintain and 
be prepared to assert and maintain its neutral rights against 
every belligerent, 

Nothing 'n the assertion of these principles by the President 
has caused the Nation so many anxious hours as the fear that 
the temper of the American people might be misunderstood, 

Efforts have been made and may be made again to create an 
impression here and abroad that in asserting these principles 
the President spoke for only a fraction of the American people, 
that the Nation itself was divided, and that the President's 
solemn words could be disregarded because the American people 
would not stand solidly behind him. 

This convention must make it plain that all divisions among 
the American people stop at the ocean’s edge. This convention 
must declare and must give the country the means to declare 
that when the President of the United States speaks to a foreign 
power, he speaks fo~ every citizen of America; that when the 
Nation’s Chief Executive asserts a policy that has been an 
American policy since the beginning of the Nation, his action 
has behind it the force and strength of a loyal and united people. 

We, who know and love America, know how false, how vain, 
how unreal, are the efforts of those who picture us to the 
world as divided against ourselves. We know that so far as 
our international relations are concerned we hold but one 
faith, acknowledge but one loyalty, follow but one flag. 

We of this convention, representing every section of the 
United States, speuking for every racial strain in America, must 
send forth a message to all the world that will leave no room 
for doubt. : 

We must enable every real American to stand up and assert 
his Americanism. We must make the issue so clear that every 
ballot box in the land may become a monument to the loyalty 
of American manhood. 

The citizens of this country will stand behind their President 
because his policies are right. They will stand behind him be- 
cause his policies are the policies which have brought the Nation 
a century of prosperous and honored peace. They will stand 
behind him because they want these policies continued, that 
prosperity prolonged, that peace assured. 

Yet, over and above every other reason that the Nation may 
have for upholding its President, is the necessity of proving 
to the world that we are a united people. 

So long as the other nations of the earth realize that the 
millions under America’s flag think as one, believe as one, and 
act as one. in the facc of foreign war, we shall be free from 
foreign intrigue and all that it entails. Once let the notion get 
abroad tha this Nation is merely a confederation of diverse 
and conflicting allegiances, and we shall never be safe from the 
teachinations of foreign powers. * 

A regard for national surety as well as a pride of personal 
honor will therefore bring the American people to the support 
of their President. Whether their blood is drawn from the 
banks of the Rhine or where the River Shannon flows, whether 
they hail from Alpine valleys or the meadows of the Pyrenees, 
whether their descent be German or French, Irish or English, 
Austrian or Italian, Russian or Greek, the men who have sworn 
an oath of fealty to the ideals of America will be true. 

They may love the lands of their fathers much, but they love 
the land of their children more. They may cherish the memory 
of the sod from which they sprung, but they stand ready to die 
for the soil that they have hallowed with their homes. 

Their loyatty to America is more than loyalty to a name; 
their allegiance is more than allegiance to a flag. The man who 
serves America serves only the best in himself; the man who 
is loyal to America is loyal only to the nobles of humanity's 
ideals; the man who swears allegiance to America enrolls him- 
self in the ranks of those who are pledged to freedom, to oppor- 
tunity, to justice, and to human progress. 

High above every other issue that this convention offers to 
the American people we must therefore write a vindication of 
American loyalty. Secure in our conviction that America comes 
first with every American, confident that the great warm heart 
of the Republic beats true and strong, convinced that the stars 


of the heavens are not more firmly fixed in the firmament than 
the stars of America’s flag are shrined in the hearts of America’s 
citizens, we must call upon our countrymen to show their de- 
votion and their loyalty not to à Detmoeratic President but to the 
President of the United States. 

DOMESTIC POLICIES. 


It is more than coincidence that an adininistration which 
has steadfastly maintained the peace and the honor of the Na- 
tion should have sought with equal energy and equal success 
the internal progress and domestic prosperity which is the 
natural product of tranquillity and fair dealing. 

It is not surprising that an adininistration which has jealously 
guarded the national rights of the United States should have 
cherished with equal zeal the individual rights of its citizens. 
It is natural that an administration which has stoutly asserted 
the ancient freedom of our commerce on the seas should have 
labored with equal sincerity for the new freedom of opportunity 
on America’s soil. 

Four years ago the people of this country intrusted their 
Government to a man and to a party who promised that they 
would liberate the Nation from the chains of industrial tyranny, 
wh» pledged themselves to break down the barriers behind 
which specia! privilege sat entrenched ; who engaged themselves 
to emancipate business, to throw wide the gates of lawful enter- 
prise, to restore to the men and women of America the paths 
of progress which had been choked and blocked by long years 
of invisible government. 

That promise has been kept; that pledge has been redeemed. ` 
To-day the prosperity which the Nation enjoys bears witness 
that Democracy has kept the faith. To-day the gates of oppor- 
tunity are open; the hosts of special privilege stand disarmed. 
To-day the forces of government are encouraging, not blocking, 
the full expression of the Nation’s progress. To-day the busi- 
ness man, the artisan; and farmer find themselves free to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors unhampered by the sinister power of 
pper privilege or the selfish oppression of “invisible govern- 
ment.” ‘ 

To attempt to describe the myriad ways in which this new 
spirit of government has found expression would necessitate a 
review of every national activity, a compendium of every de- 
partment of the National Government. We must content our- 
selves here with a brief consideration of the great landmarks 
which chart the change from government for the fortunate few 
to an even-handed government in the interest of all. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 

The first of these is the Federal reserve act, which freed the 
business man and the farmer from the financial domination 
of the money changers and lifted the menace of panic from 
our industrial life. ; 

Five times during the past 30 years, at periods when industry 
was flourishing and crops were abundant, the purse strings of 
the country have tightened without apparent reason and the 
Nation has been devastated by panics. 

Business men had seen the patient work of years swept away 
in a night. Farmers had watched their homes sold over their 
heads. The widow and the orphan, the tirewoman and the 
mechanic had found themselves defrauded of their pittances as 
they beat upon the closed doors of insolyent banks. Paralysis 
had fallen upon the Nation’s industries. Armies of the unem- 
ployed had marched from factory to factory begging for work. 
Bread lines and soup kitchens had sprang up in every city of 
the land, and within their financial fortresses the few who 
brought about this universal misery watched their work and 
counted their gains. 

Throwing down the gauntlet to those who had fattened on the 
system that made these evils possible, this Democratic adininis- 
tration passed the Federal reserve act. 

The safety, the simplicity, the effectiveness of the Federal 
reserve plan constitute a terrible indictment of the Republican 
administrations which had permitted panics to continue without 
adopting it. 

In the panic of 1907, under the old sysfem, New York could 
not lend a country bank $50.000 with which to meet factory pay 
rolls; in 1915, under the new system inaugurated by this Demo- 
cratic administration, New York loaned Europe five hundred 
millions, even though the financial centers of the world were 
disrupted by the world war, and there were still left in New 
York the largest bank deposits in its history. 

If this Democratic administration had performed no other 
public service than the enactment of the Federal reserve act, it 
would deserve the unstinted approval of a grateful nation. 
Thanks to Democracy and to Democracy’s great leader, the busi- 
ness man who is struggling to establish himself may now work 
out his destiny without living in terror of panics and hard times, 
The toiler in the factory may ply his tasks in security, knowing 
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that his employer's business is safe from assault. The farmer. 
who must borrow to move his crops, may do so without spending 
his days in anxiety, bis nights in nightmares of foreclosure and 
disaster. Truly the scholar statesman, whose rod has struck the 
golden rock of America’s resources, to set free the wealth im- 
prisoned for half a century, is a Moses who has led America’s 
industries from the wilderness of doubt and despair to the 
promised land of prosperity and hope. 


BENEFICENT LEGISLATION, 


In the same spirit and with the same motive that inspired 
the Federal reserve act this administration has devoted itself 
to the stimulation of American industry, agriculture, and trade 
through all the agencies of government. 

It has given a new meaning and a new force to the laws re- 
straining big business from stifling competition. 

It has created a Trade Commission to afford to business gen- 
erally a more direct and prompt administration of the laws 
relating to business. 

It has established Government representatives throughout the 
world, whose sole duty is to foster the expansion of American 
trade. 

It has created a closer union of economic, commercial, and 
financial interests between the United -States and the nations of 
South America. 

It has declared in language that no court and no employer can 
misunderstand that “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce,” and that no employer can 
compel his men to work for him against their will. 

It has freed the farmer from the chains of a financial system 
which was devised for business and not for farming and has 
enabled him to sell his produce at prices that compensate him 
for the sweat of the harvest, the tilling of the soil. 

Time does not allow me to enumerate all the laws, all the 
activities which will establish this administration in our eco- 
nomic history as the most humane since Lincoln's and the most 
progressive since Jefferson’s. 


THE TARIFF. 


But I can not close this brief and inadequate review of what 
the present administration has accomplished without adverting 
to its courageous and statesmanlike solution of the Nation’s 
tariff problem. 

The Underwood tariff enacted by this administration has 
banished greed from the gates of our ports and written justice 
into our tariff schedules. 

8 all the tariffs we ever enacted this is the fairest and the 
t. 

Until the foreign war reduced importations no new tariff was 
ever more satisfactory. The highest protective tariff ever 
written would probably have given us no more revenue during 
this European war and a higher tariff on raw material would 
have hampered our manufacturers, a higher tariff on the necessi- 
ties of life would have placed a woeful burden on the poor man 
in the conditions which the war abroad has brought about. 

By the Underwood law this administration has taken the tariff 
out of politics; by the new tariff commission it proposes to take 
politics out of the tariff. 

The consumers of the Nation, and this means every man, 
woman, and child within its borders have been freed from a 
unique and oppressive system which enriched the few at the 
expense of the many. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the assaults that special pivi- 
leges have made upon the provisions of the Underwood Act. 
These selfish and unfounded criticisms have been completely an- 
swered by one who is amply competent to judge and public- 
spirited enough to speak. Democracy’s reply to those who would 
overthrow the tariff law that a Democratic Congress has enacted 
is the reply of that eminent banker, that financial genius, Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff. 

Speaking at a banquet of the Republican Club in New York 
last January, by virtue of his life-long allegiance to the Republi- 
can Party, Mr. Schiff declared : 

J want to explain that nothing can stop the great prosperity 
we now have except a renewal of tariff agitation in the next 
campaign. Standing here on holy Republican ground, I say 
without fear or favor if you renew in the next presidential cam- 
paign the tariff agitation of the past, if you threaten the country 
and show it you want a renewal of special privilege and high 
protection, the people will have none of it. The people have 


learned; the workmen and the farmers have learned and they 


can not be misled any longer. I do not say that because I love 
the Republican Party less, but because I love it more. My heart 
is for the Republican Party, but my common sense makes me a 
Democrat.” 


And in these words Mr. Schiff voices the opinions of men with 
whom special interest is secondary to the welfare of all. 


PROSPERITY. 


Under the present administration the United States haus en- 
joyed a wonderful era of good business and good times. 

To-day prosperity shines from blazing furnaces and giowing 
forges. It echoes from busy docks and from thronged empo- 
riums of trade. Its message of plenty fills the land with the chant 
of the spindle and of loom, lifting the mortgage from the pour 
man’s home and, promising his children a future that seemed 
impossible before. 

During the past four years this country has experienced a 
steady and continuous improvement in business. Wealth has 
increased 21 per cent, the value of manufactured products 39 
per cent, capital 43 per cent, wages 54 per cent, and exports 77 
per cent. The flood tide of our prosperity has risen to such an 
unprecedented height that the only limit to trade is our ability to 
make and transport the commodities demanded at home and 
abroad. Our fields and our factories cry aloud for men and 
unemployment has ceased to be a problem. Wages have ad- 
vanced, building operations have resumed, real estate has re- 
covered its worth. 

There is not an idle car on our railroads or an idle ship at 
our docks. For the first time in history America’s greatest port 
has become the world’s greatest port. 

Economists say that railroad earnings are an index to pros- 
perity. This year the earnings of our railroads are $60,000,000 
more than under the last year of Republican rule. 

The purchasing power of our people is greater than that of 
any other people on the globe. Never was there as much money 
in our vaults as to-day. The aggregate resources of our na- 
tional banks are three thousand millions more than the aggre- 
gate resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the 
Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of the 
Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of Japan. 
We have four hundred and one millions of money more than we 
had a year and a half ago and our gold supply exceeds by many 
anoarens of millions the gold supply of any other nation on 
earth, 

Our prosperity is not local. The cotton fields of the South, the 
factories of the North, the marts of the East, and the mines of 
the West feel it—with a national response and a national thrill. 

Nowhere else on earth is there a more equitable distribution 
of what the energy of labor hammers into existence out of the 
material which capital places in its hand. 

The calamity howler contplains that our productive capacity 
is keyed to such a high pitch that our industrial machine is 
threatened with heated bearings, but he ignores the self-oiling 
attachments which this Democratic administration has attached 
to our economic and industrial mechanism, While calamity 
wailers talk of the struggle and the battle which is to come after 
the war, earnest men of business, with America in their minds 
and America in their hearts, act on the principle that the better 
we serye our country and ourselves in the present the better we 
prepare for the future. 

The prosperity of to-day is a true prosperity, for it is founded 
on a true balance between agriculture, manufacturing, and com- 
merece. Ask the first man you meet how many of his friends 
are employed in munition factories! Ask the bankers you know 
how many of their accounts are munition makers’ accounts! 
Their answer will Show what a trivial figure war orders play in 
our business to-day. 

Under this Demoerstic administration a record-breaking bal- 
ance of trade stands in our favor. In the last nine months our 
exports exceeded our imports by $1,000,000,000. In all the 
history of all the nations in all the ages no country has ever 
enjoyed such a gigantic balance of trade. Its figures almost defy 
comprehension. During all the years of Republican rule our 
export trade never reached $300,000,000 in any one month. Last 
March it reached $410,000,000. If this rate should continue for 
a year we will have approximately a yearly export business of 
$5,000,000,000. 

This is unparalleled in the annals of commerce. Hitherto 
England has been the greatest of exporting countries. But her 
best year is two billions less than our present year. 

This avalanche of money poured into our pockets by the rest 
of the world as a tribute to our national resources and our fidelity 
to peaceful industry is not the measure of our prosperity. It is 
only the symbol. Compared with our trade at home this foreign 
trade is a mere pittance. Our domestic commerce to-day is 
larger than the foreign commerce of all the nations of the world 
combined. 

Against this actual condition our opponents raise an argument 
of “ifs.” With greater truth we can also enter the realm of 


conjecture and declare that if another candidate had been elected 
four years ago the United States would be at war to-day. A 
ton of “ifs” do not weigh as much as a single fact. Our op- 
ponents forget that “if” the flight of the seu gulls off the coast 
of the West Indies. had not directed his course, Columbus would 
not have discovered America when he did. But the sea gulls 
were there—‘ ifs” can not banish them—and Columbus found 
our land. 

So, to-day, the figures are here, the work is here, the business 
is here, the money is here, to prove our prosperity under Demo- 
cratic rule, and all the “ifs” in all the languages can not alter 
the situation, 

Measured by every possible standard—by the volume of ex- 
ports and imports, by the expansion of domestic trade, by the 
condition of labor, by the rate of wages, by the size of bank 
deposits and clearing house returns, by the balance of trade or 
by the amount of gold in the country, by any and all of these 
standards, this country to-day is enjoying prosperity such as no 
other country has ever enjoyed before. 


THE MAN. 


Americanism and peace, preparedness and prosperity, these 
are the issues upon which the Democratic Party stands, and the 
heart of Democracy swells with pride that is more than a pride 
of party as it hails the man who has asserted this Americanism, 
assured this peace, advocated this preparedness, and produced 
this prosperity. 

The man who is President of the United States to-day has 
measured up to the best traditions of a great office. . 

He has been wise with a wisdom that is steeped in the tradi- 
tions of his country, with a wisdom that has been disciplined by 
training and broadened by instruction. 

He has been prudent with the prudence of one who has within 
his hands the destiny of a hundred million people. 

He has been firm with the firmness that proceeds from deep 
conviction, with the firmness that is grounded in a duty well 
defined. s 

He has been courageous with the courage that places country 
above self, with the courage that follows duty wherever it may 
lead. 

He hus been dignified with the dignity that is self-forgetting 
and self-respecting, with the dignity that conserves the majesty 
of the greatest office in the world. 

He has been patient with the patience which believes and 
trusts that truth crushed to earth will rise again, with the 
patience that can endure and wait, watch, and pray for the cer- 
tain vindication of justice, humanity, and right. 

He has been patriotic with a patriotism that has never wa- 
vered, a patriotism that is as pure and strong as the faith that 
moved the fathers when they made our country free. 

No President since the Civil War has had as crucial prob- 
Jems to solve, and no President has displayed a grasp more sure, 
a statesmanship more profound. 

Assailed by the wolves of privilege he has pulled their claws 
and drawn their teeth. 

Assaulted by partisan enyy he has shamed his traducers into 
silence and made friend and foe go forward together in the 
paths of national progress. 

He has fired our patriotism with a new ardor; he has breathed 
into our ancient traditions a new vigor and a new life. 

He has added strength to America’s courage and mingled merey 
with America’s strength. 

He has fastened the brakes of justice upon the wheels of 
power; he has lifted the mists from the temple where our liber- 
ties are enshrined, 

And when the history of these days comes to be written and 
the children of to-morrow read their Nation's story, when time 
shall have dispelled all misconception, and the years shall have 
rendered their impartial verdict, one name will shine in golden 
splendor upon the page that is blackened with the tale of Europe’s 
war, one name will represent the triumph of American prin- 
ciples over the hosts of darkness and of death. 

That name will be the name of the great President who has 
made Democracy proud that he is a Democrat and made Ameri- 
cans proud that he is an American. 

It will be the name of the student and the scholar who has 
kept his country true to its faith in a time that tried men’s souls; 
the name of the statesman who has championed the cause of 
American freed: @i wherever he found it oppressed ; the name of 
the patriot who has implanted his country’s flag on the highest 
peak to which humanity has yet aspired; the name that carried 
the torch of progress to victory once and will carry it to victory 
again; the name of Woodrow Wilson, President and President 
to be. 
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Canals for Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In ‘roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1916. 


Mr. MOOKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I find the ques- 
tion which the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN] 
desired to propound had to do with the dredging of approaches to 
the canal on both the Chesapeake and Delaware sides. That 
is a fair question, and I am pleased to answer it by saying that 
my understanding is that the opening of approaches was in- 
cluded in the estimates for a 12-foot depth as submitted in the 
Bixby report of 1912. This board recommended a sea-level canal 
12 feet deep, at a cost approximating 588.000.000. The 12-foot 
depth was agreed upon very largely because of the barge depth 
established by the New York Barge Canal. It is fair to say, 
however, that 2 12-foot depth would not be sufficient for the pas- 
sage of modern torpedo boats or submarines. Earlier commis- 
sions made careful estimates of cost for depths exceeding 12 feet. 
The highest of these was presented by the Agnus Commission 
of 1907, which made, perhaps, the most careful survey of any 
of the commissions and went more thoroughly into the element 
of cost. This commission recommended a 35-foot depth and esti- 
mated that all necessary work could be done, including the pur- 
chase of the property, for a total of $20,621,823.70. This esti- 
mate included all necessary dredging from deep water in Chesa- 
peake Bay to deep water in Delaware Bay, but Congress at the 
time did not look with favor either upon the expenditure of 
520.000.000 or upon the construction of a 35-foot channel. As 
showing that we “ failed to take time by the forelock ” and have 
permitted ourselves to remain in a state of unpreparedness in 
this matter, I call attention to the fact that the total cost of our 
modern battleships has now reached about $20,000,000, and that 
they require a channel depth of 35 feet. 

It is unfortunate that we did not look far enough ahead in 
1907 to anticipate our present necessities, but that is no good 
reason for further postponing them. I repeat we could provide 
an up-to-date canal between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays 
that would be invaluable to commerce in times of peace and of 
inestimable worth to the Government in times of peace or war 
for the cost of a single battleship. If we do not provide such a 
passageway, it may happen some day that our neglect in that 
regard will cost us the price of a dozen battleships, 

VIEWS OF ADMIRAL GRANT. 


At the Savannah convention of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, in November last, Admiral Grant. who is at 
the head of the submarine service of the United States, made 
this significant statement: 


Inland waterways, capable of being used by the entire fleet, would 
enable that fleet to be concentrated at any point on our Atlantic 
seaboard ready to strike a blow upon an inferior force of an enemy or to 
defeat the enemy in detau should the latter be divided into squadrons. 
The value of such a 5 to a defending force is apparent. It 
could remain in safety until the enemy has been located on our coast 
and then could be concentrated behind ample protection for attack. An 
enemy operating on the high seas against our coast would then have to 
always keep its forre concentrated. Otherwise it would leave itself 
open to being defeated in detail Senator Sautssury well illustrated 
the value of connecting inland canals jn concentrating vessels at certain 
points along the coast line to meet a blockading force. 

Considering our battleship fleet inferior to that of the enemy, our best 
chance to defeat inyasion would be by the use of what is termed 
“secondary tactics,” or utilizing that type of vessel which relies princi- 
pally upon the use of the torpedo. The inferior force being unable to 
attack a superior enemy directly would remain in port, as is being done 
by_the German high-sea feet. > 

Destroyers and submarines, battle cruisers, and scouts would be used 
by the inferior fleet against divisions of the 1 Be fleet. Through the 
inland waterway these vessels could be moved behind a secure protecting 
sereen of fortifications and concentrated wherever desirable. 

Considering a blockade of our coast whereby the enemy would attempt 
to close our most important harbors, the value of the inland waterway 
in order to move and con“ entrate such vessels as destroyers and sub- 
marines is evident. Furthermcre— 

(a) It would permit our merchant vessels moving along the water- 
way to elude the watchful cruisers of the enemy. Such merchant 
vessels would have to be speedy blockade runners ; 

(>) It would enable mobile guns to be moved from one end of our 
long coast line to another, ready to meet an invading force. 

150 It would form an obstacle which an invading force must first 
cross or capture. The entrances should be thoroughly mined and 
cane by stationary guns, and to preveni the landing of an encmy’s 

urce the mobile guns could be rapidly concentrated. 


(d) It would act to give an unprepared nation time to make prepara- 


tions for defense and meanwhile to prevent its soil from being invaded. 
had not expected to enter into a detailed description of a submarine 
because this would not be germane to the purposes of this convention, 
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but I must enter into a few details to make — plea understood for 
deeper Inland waterways than those contemplated. The general dimen- 
sions of our torpedo-boat destroyers are: Length. 300 feet; beam. 30 
feet; draft, 10 feet. And our submarines, Holland type, L and O 
classes: ig ie 165-190 feet; beam, 171 feet; draft, 134 feet: tonnage, 
450 to 500 tons on surface; cost, $1,000 per ton. Any canal with a 
projected depth of 12 feet only will be, when finished, too shallow for 
submarine use. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’S STRONG INDORSEMENT. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, was also represented 
in a strong statement at the Savannah convention. His let- 
ter dealt with the subject of inland waterways in a most com- 
prehensive manner. As to the value of inside passages for such 
craft as the submarine, the Secretary said: 


There are no ships in the Navy so delicate as our submarines and 
re fg and when we send them on long cruises it costs thousands 
of dollars to repair them after they have had to go on the high seas. 
If we had this canal, these ships of light draft could go from one end 
of the Atlantic coast to the other, and the saving of the navy-yard cost 
to-day in repairs would pay the interest on the investment; and this 
in time of peace when we have not many of these craft, when we 
have not so many as we must have if we learn the lesson of the last 
month in Europe. Fo- years the discussion among experts in naval 
affairs has been over the question as to whether most of the money 
should go into dreadnaughts or into destroyers and submarines, and our 
country has put its money chiefly inte dreadnaughts, believing that they 
make the best defense. c are learning from the war in Europe some- 
thing about naval affairs. So far there has been little learned on land. 
and there have been no great engagements on the sea, but there have 
been some . which would seem to indicate that the sub- 
1 arine, though it has not superseded the dreadnaught in importance, 

proved to be a wonderful weapon of sea .ighting, and in our five- 
— 2 this year we are recommending to Congress that it build 
of them during the next five years, 15 fleet submarines and §5 coast 
8 submar These with the 73 we have now will give us 173 
y 7 


Now, this intracoastai cana! is of vital wrt pagel to our subma- 
tines, for, as I have said, they sre as delicately built as a clock, and 
stand in great need of repair after a Jong voyage as a result of being 
rolled about sn heavy seas. Leu will recall tnat during the early 
poet of the war an English submarine was seen off the d of Helgo: 

nd. A German ship, seeing this ship in distress and another English 
ship apparently going to its aid, rushed out and followed until other 
English ships came to destroy the German ship. Again we saw a 
German submarine destroy thr large English cruisers without warn- 
ing. Time and agam the submarine has been effectively used, so that 
we are learning that it is to this small craft that can deliver its blow 
unseen that we must look for material aid in naval warfare. Now. 
if we shouid be engaged in war—which God forbid—if we should be 
engaged in war, what a 8 what au incalculable asset. it would 
be for the Navy +f we had this inland waterway. I need but illustrate 
what the Kie! Canal is worth to Germany for you to see the incal- 
culuble importance ef this canal to the Navy. e English Navy is 
larger than the German Navy, and the German Navy there is protected 
by this Kiel Canal. Its officers, its men, quietly go about their daily 
duties on their ships, while on every English ship in the channel the 
officers and men must constantly be on the alert, hardly haying time 
to sleep. If we should be so unfortunate as to be attacked, it would 
be of vital importance to us to be able to send through every possible 
channel these death-deating submarines into the ocean and prevent a 
forei navy landing on our coast; so that when you are advocating 
this fniand waterway, when you have the vision to see its importance 
to commerce—and J put that as the reason why the money should be 
forthcoming to construct this canal—still you see that in any emer- 
gency it would be vitally important to the national life that our ships 
when the occasion called, uld be in harbor, protected, ready when 
the occasion called to save our cities and our people. 

Even in time ot ce the canal is a very important factor to the 
Navy, and lends itself to preparation for national security. Large 
quantities ef heavy materials are constantly required by the Govern- 
ment for its navy yards, such as guns, armor, fuel, ammunition, ma- 
chinery, structural steel, cement, and the like, and on these the trans- 

ration charges by the waterway would be more than cut in half, 

is cheaper tra rtation wonid stimulate our commercial establish- 
ments to larger and keener competition in the supply of war materials. 
There would be a further vatue in that the waterways enable our 
smaller craft to escape the dangers of storms atsea by plying from one 
port to another. 2 

Aside from the commercial value of cheap transportation and safety 
from storms, and deep-sea navigation, there are the following military 
and naval advantages in case of war: It will enable us with a more 
limited number of mine-laying ships, mine sweepers, submarines, and 
the torpedo boats to transfer these mobile harbor and coast defense 
weapons from one point to another on our coast, thus multipiying their 
efficiency, increasing the radius of action and 8 the danger of 
their being intercepted by an enemy until an attack is launched. It 
would increase our coast defenses by transporting heavy mortars and 
traction engines on canal boats and barges to ints up and down the 
const when an enemy may attempt to make a landing or seize a base. 
The Germans use their canals and rivers to thus transport heavy 
artillery. 


The Sheppard Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a resolution adopted 
by the General Assenibly of Louisiana, protesting against the 


passage of the Sheppard bill amending the interstate-commerce 
act, 
The Sheppard bill is as follows: 
THE SHEPPARD BILL, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding after the proviso in sec- 
tion 1 the following: 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act, nor exercise of an 
authority by the Interstate Commerce Com ion by virtue thereof, 

li absolve any railroad or other common carrier from obeying any 
rate, rule, regulation, or practice of any States with respect to the 
transportation of passengers or property or the receiving, delivery, 
storage, or handling of property wholiy within one State and not 
shipped to or from a foreign country, from or to any State or Terri- 
tory, as aforesaid. unless and until such common carrier shall haye 
secured the judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction holding such 
pap Ee regulation, or practice imposed, as aforesaid, to be unren- 
sonable. ' : 


RESOLUTION, 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States a 
bill introduced by Senator Morris SHEPPARD, which has for its 
object and purpose the nullification of the law as declared in the 
now famous Shreveport rate case; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Louisiana, by a resolution and ap- 
propriations made for the purpose, had the suit brought that wiped 
joes! the rate barrier erected by the State of Texas aguinst 
Louisiana commerce at the State line; and 

Whereas the future prosperity of a large par of tbe population of 
Louisiana, together with the welfare of the cities of New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Monroe, and Alexandria, are indissolubly linked with 
the matter of freight rates: and 

Whereas if the Sheppard bill, now pending in the United States Con- 
gress, should be enacted Into law, the effect of the rate fight already 
won would be nullified: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of Louisiana earnestly urge 
its United States Senators and Representatives in Congress to vigor- 
ously oppose the passage of Senate bill No. 5242, introduced by Sena- 
tor Monnis SHEPPARD and now pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, and that copies of this resolution be forthwith for- 
Sea id ace ia Senators and Congressmen upon the passage of 

© resolution. 


Problems of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. DAVIS, 


OF TEXAS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the power that controls 
the money of any country controls the destiny of that country. 
If the money and capital are concentrated in the hands of 2 few 
the destiny of that country is in their hands, no matter what 
you may call the form of government under which they operate. 

It is well known, sir, that there is an invisible government 
that sways affairs in this and all other countries. 

Two years ago a militant democracy, recently intrusted with 
power in this Republic, was leading the world in a great moral 
wave for universal peace and disarmament. This great Repub- 
lic making peace compacts with most of the other nations of the 
earth alarmed the money devil and the world-wide War Trust. 

The gold Syndicate of the earth seeks to control, and does in a 
large measure control, the government debts of the earth and 
the gold with which all government debts are now made pay- 
able. This money devil leagued with the world-wide war trust 
set about to offset the great move that America had put on foot 
for peace and disarmament. Through the inordinate greed and 
ambition of a few crowned heads in Europe they soon put the 
whole of Europe in an unexpected and devastating war, and 
following this they soon raised a clamor and a turmoil and a 
feverish anxiety throughout this country for massive armament 
and the investment of multiplied millions in preparation for 
war. To-day militarism is manifest everywhere, and a frenzy 
and frantie rage for war and blood and strife and turmoil, and 
more debts and more bonds upon which the gold syndicate can 
feast, is seen and heard and felt everywhere. Its irresistible 
unseen force is driving this Republic insane on the question 
of war. : 

Mr. Speaker, why should we be in a frenzy of excitement and 
preparation for war? Why should we load our country with 
stupendous debt and taxation for vast armaments and expenses 
for war? What country do we dread and what country do we 
fear? For a hundred years we have never needed a fort nor n 
battlement along the Canadian line, our neighbor on the north. 
With her we have lived at peace, and all our relations have been 
with amity to a remarkable degree. Do we dread Mexico, owr 
neighbor on the south? Nay, verily. Texas, one of the States 
of the Union, while yet in her infancy maintained a successful 
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War against that country, and history tells us we do not need 
stupendous armaments, the largest Navy in the world, to take 
care of ourselves against that country. In fact she, with all the 
countries to the south of us combined, could not terrify us if 
they were so disposed. The countries of Europe are now ex- 
hausted, worn, torn, devastated with conflagration and inter- 
minable war, impoverished and famished, until they are liter- 
ally bankrupt and are being fed, maintained, and supported in 
the war that is now raging largely by this country, and that, too, 
on credit. If the whole of Europe were disposed to organize, 
_combine, and use their fleets and their powers it is doubtful in 
my mind if they could ever make a landing on our shores with 
an invading army. Modern warfare and the inventions of the 
age make such a thing next to impossible. Wireless telegraphy, 
the submarine, the air ship, and the mine have practically dis- 
posed of the theory of crossing the ocean with an invading fleet 
expecting to land and maintain an army in a hostile country. An 
enemy in Europe or in Asia or the Orient expecting to land an 
invading army on our shores must of necessity mobilize that 
army and spend from one to three months in preparation to bring 
100,000 men with the necessary equipments for an invasion. 
They must have a military fleet that would spread at least 12 
miles abreast and 5 miles deep. Such a vast fleet must require 
from two to six weeks to cross the ocean. Every day of their 
journey we could be notified by wireless telegraphy of their exact 
position on the ocean. In a few weeks’ time at a moderate ex- 
pense we could string our ocean front with mines, locate for ac- 
tion our submarines and torpedo service. A ship in the air from 
an aeronautic station could serve as an ocean scout and tell us 
exactly where they were as they neared our shores, and in one 
night’s time, with reasonable preparation and moderate expense, 
we could with submarines, torpedoes, and mines blow it into 
atoms, or at least prevent it from ever landing an army on our 
shores. And I make bold to say, not as an expert, but as a man 
supposed to have common sense and fairly versed in the world’s 
affairs, that no nation and no set of nations would undertake 
such a hazardous and reckless affair. 


I have not been moved into a frenzy of fear by all the manu- 
factured hysteria that has been raging through our country for 
the last several months. I have been thinking of the millions 
of people who need relief from the greedy corporation cormo- 
rants that prey upon innocent industry at home. I have been 
trying to think of the great mass of common people who have to 
bear the burdens of taxation and spill their blood in war. I 
have followed Mr. Krrcurn, our chosen leader in Congress, and 
supported the Democratic program as agreed upon. The Army 
bill, though much larger and far more expensive than I thought 
necessary, was agreed upon by the Committee on Military 
Affairs and President Wilson and I supported the program. The 
Naval bill reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs was also 
much larger, more stupendous, and far in excess of what I felt 
necessary, but remembering that the Good Book had said “in 
the midst of counsel there is safety,” the measure was brought 
forward with the counsel of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and the Democratic administration, and I also supported that 
measure. In all our conferences and in all our Democratic 
caucuses I fought for my convictions with all earnestness, but 
have been willing to yield to the wisdom of the majority. 

It is the intention of Mr. Kircury and the leading Democrats 
to raise the larger part of the revenue to meet these stupendous 
military and naval expenses by increasing and enlarging the 
income tax on the swollen fortunes of our country and the 
munition makers. In this measure the leading Democrats are 
fully concurred, and I have labored anxiously to bring forward 
this measure. If the huge stacks of corporate and individual 
wealth of the country can be made to bear their share of the vast 
expense we have voted in the Army and Navy bills I will feel 
that the Democratic administration will come off well. In any 
event money should bear its part of the expense required for 
measures of defense preparedness and war. But the world has 
never been brought to see the justice of such a plan. In all 
ages gold has hid away in time of war, while men marched 
forth to pour out their blood. Capital has generally deserted 
the flag of its country and has never fought for liberty, but has 
moved to safe retreat and come out on the windup and admin- 
istered on the bankrupt survivors and coined the misery and 
death of manhood into massive piles of additional wealth. 
Believing that if those who control the money of the country 
were made to share the larger burdens of war and not allowed 
to coin the misery, death, degradation, and distress of war into 
millions more money for their tills, they woul” be enlisted in 
behalf of peace and therefore prevent war, I have introduced 
a bill, which I insert in the Recoxp that the American people may 
know and see the object I seck to obtain. I also Insert a letter 


addressed to the Secretary of War, the Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
commenting on this bill: 


A bill (H. R. 16305) to make classifications for military and naval 
service, to promote preparedness, to provide for adequate and efficient 
national defense, to require that in all naval and military service of 
the United States, whether in time of peace or war, wealth shall bear 
and perform its proportional part of the service, and that money shall 
be made to fight for its country the same as men. 

Be tt cnacted, etc., That each corporation in the United States or any 
of its Territorial possessions shall be reckoned a person and citizen for 
military and naval service; that corporations with a million dollars or 
more capital and surplus shall be considered adults and subject to 
military duty, and shall pay inte the Treasury each year in time of 
11005 a sum equal to the average annual cost of one soldier for each 

100,000 of the capital and surplus of said corporation in excess of 
$1,000,000 and in 
in excess of $1,000, 

Sec. 2. That all personal incomes, family incomes, or joint incomes of 
husband and wife in excess of $100,000 per annum, shall assessed, and 
the owner or owners thereof shal! pay into the Treasury each ya in 
time of peace a sum equal to the average annual cost of one soldier for 
each $100,000 of said income in excess of $100,000 per annum and in 
time of war for each $50,000 of said incomes in excess of $100,000. 
That in anaes the values provided in this section the values set by 
State courts shall be accepted. 

Sec. 2 Thit any dowry, inheritance, bequest, legacy, income, or 
other sum of money arising or accruing from property or investments in 
the United States to a foreign potentate, principality, corporation, firm, 
or Individual, other than for charitable, educational, or benevolent pur- 
poses, shall be assessed, and the owner thereof shall pay into the Treas- 
ury in time of peace a sum equal to the average annual cost of the 
maintenance of a soldier for each $50,000 of said funds received in 
excess of $100,000 per annum ana in time of war for each $25,000 of 
said funds received in excess of $100,000 per annum. 

Sec, 4. That in order to ascertain the average annual cost of one 
soldier the total number of soldiers, sailors, and active and retired 
officers in the Army and Navy shall be divided into the total annual 
cost of said soldiers, sailors, and active and retired officers, and the 
result shall represent the annual average cost of one soldier as contem- 
plated by this bill. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War and the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations shall have power to prescribe rules and r lations governing 
the execution of this act, and shall provide for collection through the 
Treasury Department. 

Sec. 6, That all members or officers of corporations, all citizens or 
residents of the United States subject to impressment or assessment 
under the provisions of this act, who refuse or fail to comply with such 
3 shall be deemed guilty of desertion, and upon conviction shall 

punished as provided by law in case of desertion. That the incomes, 
dowries, inheritances, or legacies, e*c., accruing to foreigners, descri 

in section 3, shall escheat to the United States upon the decree of an 

court of competent jurisdiction it said foreigners fail to comply wi 

the provisions of this act. 

Sec 7. That corporations, associations, or individuals engaged solely 
in religious, benevolent, charitable, or educational work shall not be 
subject to the provisions of this act, whether such corporations, asso- 
ciations, or individuals are domiciled within the jurisdiction of the 
United States or abroad. 


me of war for each $50,000 of capital and surplus 


HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1916. 
Hon. Newron D. BARKER, 
Seerctary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Amid all the anxiety for adequate national 
defense and the great clamor for massive armaments, as a Member of 
Congress, I have been trying to view all these questions from the stand- 
point of the general masses of our people who must bear the burdens of 
taxation and make up the complement of manhood and men in the Army 
and Navy. The mad clamor for universal service, so called, is alarming. 
It is only a soft term, which means “ conscription ” with all its direful 
results of militarism and despotism. The old theory that would enable 
a war council to compel the meek and lowly r men to march abreast 
in war to protect untold millions of money they do not own is brought 
from the paganism of the past ages, when kings assumed a divine right 
to control the life, person, and property of their subjects. 

This Republic is founded upon a different and distinct theory of gov- 
ernment. Here all political power is inherent in the people themselves, 
and all just powers of government are derived from the consent of the 

overned. All men have equal rights, and thereby incur equal liabilities 
n government. 

Man alone should not be made the sole unit of offense and defense in 
war. pogo Hage te be made to fight for its country the same as men. 
The man who owns a million dollars has vastly more at stake in gov- 
ernment than the man who owns nothing. I am one of those who 
believe that in proportion as a person’s wealth bears to the whole 
wealth of the country he should be made to bear the burdens that war 
and armaments impose. Public policy requires that the weak and the 
feeble, the aged, the infirm, and the young and undevelo shall not 
be made to fight even for their own defense; hence a moderate amount 
of money and capital should be exempt as a minor is exempt. Then the 
swollen fortupes of the country should be made to bear their part of 
all expense necessary for adequate preparedness and efficient defense. 
With that point in view I have introduced a measure in Congress, the 
short title of which is ‘le make money fight for its country the same 
as men.” I send you a copy of the bill and shall be glad to have your 
opinion on the same. 

The corporation as “cn artificial man! does the business of our 
country to-day. Individuals as such have lost all identity and individ- 
uality in the great business and commercial world, and my measure 
makes the corporation “a man in war” the same as “a man in law.” 
You will readily understand that the corporation in our jurisprudence 
is held to be “a citizen,” “a man,“ “n person,“ and in all matters of 
business is so recognized. ‘The bill makes every corporation with more 
than $1,000.000 capital and surplus *a full-grown man“ subject to 
military duty, then divides all capital in excess of one million into units 
of $100,000 and makes each unit support a soldier. 

The following digest of the measure will give you a fair Idea of the 
questions involved 
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The House Judiciary Committee of the Sixty-third Congress gave the 
following statistics ef corporations with over $1,000,000. r there- 
fore subject to military duty under the provisions of the bill: 

“ Four thousand six handred and bi AT corporations nad capital 
of $1,000,000 and over and less than $2,600,000. 

“ One thousand three hundred and ninety-nine corporations had capi- 
tal of $2,000,000 and over anid tess 3,000,000. 

Six hundred and seventy-seven corporations had capital of $3,000,000 
and over and less than $4,000,000. 

“Two hundred and n oye tye corporations had capital of $4,000,000 
and over and less than 85.000.000. 

“ Bight hundred and sixty-one corporations had capital of $5,000,000 
and over and less than 10,000,000. 

“Six hundred and fifty-two corporations had capital ef $10,000,000 
and over and less than, $50,000,000. 

“ Sixty-two Fe ee had capital of $50,000,000 and over and 
less than $100 000. 5 

* Thirty-five corporations had capital of $100,000,000 and over. 

The foregoing tabie of corporations gives approximately the following 


results: 
Soldiers. 
4, 688 corporations support. 4.889 
1. 399 — — . a SE TINE ee Ce 
677 corporations support. = es 18540 
- 292 corporations support — 8. 760 
861 corporations support . Soi RO 
652 corporations support 58, 680 
62 corporations support 30. 389 
35 corporations support . 650 
Making S. 663 corporations suppor -- 198, 949 


Many large corporations have been formed in the last two years, and 
the corporate walth. on account of war, has in many instances in- 
creased in a fabulous manner. It is entirely safe to say this measure 
would maintain an army in time of peace of 225,000 men. Under the 
bill they must maintain the cost of a soldier for each $50,000 in time 
of war, hence the tax and men automatically double, and fn time of 
war would maintain an racine i of 450.000 men. The tax on annuities, 

es, and bequests that are 8 in the 

ame more, making a total of „000 men in 
time of ce and 500 n 
This — on dowerles, inheritances, annuities, ete., is intended to 


ues 
war that always accrue to big business and make our 


would settle the trust question and tend to solve the whole economic 
problem. Then we might double the pay of the soldier, make army 
service remunerative, attractive ; then soona Julius Cwsar’s method and 
put the Army to building public highways in time of peace, and thereby 
stripe our country with great highways while we wait for a war that 
would never come if the great wealth of the country had to fight for its 
country the same as men. 

To tell me that it is right to compel men to stand up and be shot at 
and die for their country, and then tell me that you can’t justly compel 
any part of the huge piles of wealth to stand up and die for ta country 
is to tell me that money is more precious than manhood, that dollars 
are sacred and divine and men are mere beasts of burden, chattels to be 
sacrificed to protect money and Mammon. 


An Affront to Honest Journalism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert several 
articles on the seamen’s law and its operation appearing in 
La Follette's Magazine for October, 1915, as follows: 


AN Arrnoxr TO Honest JOURNALISM. 


The same power which organized the press of the country to foree 

from the Interstate Commerce Commission a decision favorable to the 

railroads in the $100,000,000 advance rate case Is behind the nation- wiede 

re t raid on the seamen's jaw. The same motive and the same 
n 


selili terest has inspired both attacks. The same power which ceou- 
trols treusportation by lanl controls transportation by water. In the 
advance rate case its literary bureau printed thousands of ges of 


“dope” news articles and editorial comment in the lending dallies, the 
great weeklies, aud the monthly magazines. Its victory in that case en- 
couraged if to underiake the building up of a faise public sentiment 
against the seamen’s law, intended to intimijate President Wilson and 
stampede Congress into modifying or repealing the statute altogether. 

What is the seamen’s law? What is its main purpose? What vital 
wrongs does it alm to right? 

First, as to the satior: Under the old iaw he was beund to the ship. 
He became the property cf the shipowner, Even though he found the 
captain of the vessel a brutsi, slave-driving master; even though he 
found the vesse: unsenworthy, overinsured, and made ready for sea 
burial and the colleetion of excessive insurance, he could not qnit the 
employment upon which he had entered under penalty of imprisonment. 
He was the only man on Amerirvan soll or under the American fag who 
could be jailed for quitting work. 

Under the new law the sailor has the right to release from his con- 
tract and to receive one-half of his pay then due; and any stipulation 
te the contrary in his contract of service shall be held yoid. But he 


.| sels, on all vessels in the se 
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5 pegs Pop ret ni nay 5 8 e the vessel unless it 
be In æ safe port, where vessels load and discha cargo, the 

of this latter provision bring to safeguard the itl RAINE? bation, 
ment when the services of the sailor are necessary to its protection. In 
a port where cargo is jonded o, discharged it is ensily possible for the 
owner to fin: sailors to take the place of those quitting the vessel. 

While the old law prorhled that American ships should be officered 
by American citizens, and t a certain standard of skill and 
efficiency. for officers, it made no such provision as to sailors. The ship- 
owners, in orler to swell their enormous dividends, were supplantin, 
white sailors. with the low-wage, cheaply fed Orientals. No standard o 
skill or efficiency was required as to the crew, A white American sailor, 
shipping for a voyage, might find himself associated with Asiatics, who 
were neither skilled sallors, nor capable of understanding the orders‘ of 
the officers, except through the medium of an interpreter. 

The new law ri res that 40 per cent of the crew the first year the 
law into effect shall be able seamen, the second year 45 cent, 
the t year 50 per cent, the fourth year 55. per cent; and thereafter 
= per cent of the deck crew shall be able seamen, exclusive of licensed 
officers. 

‘Thus the new law establishes a standard of skill and efficiency for the 
erews of vesseis of over 100 gioss tons, except vessels navigating rivers 
exclusively and the smaller inland lakes, by providing that in ocean- 
going vessels 2 e shall be rated an able seaman after three 
years’ service on deck at sea, and that for vessels on lakes, bays, and 
sounds, every person shali be rated an able seaman after 18 months’ 
deck service on such. vessels. 

In the old law there were no requirements, either by statute or regu- 
lation, as to the number of hours of continuous service. Sailors might 
be worked until, through loss of sleep and rest, however skilled, they 
were a source of peril to the vessel. as well as to their shipmates. 

The new law lates the hours of labor at sea and in port (excepting 
when the vessel is in peril) by dividing sailors into two watches: the 
firemen, oilers, and water tenders into three watches, which are to be on 
duty successively while at sea. In port nine hours, inclusive of anchor 
watch, shall constitute a day’s labor 

Under the old law the accommodations for sailors were inadequate 
and 33 their food insufficient. The well and the sick were 
crowded together like rats in a hole. In the sailors’ quarters only 72 
cubic feet of air Yee we allowed each eailor—that is, 6 feet in length, 
2 feet in width, 6 feet in depth —“ too large for a coffin and not large 
enough for a grave“ as one sailor grimly 1 2 It. ` 

The new law requires 120 cubic feet of air space for each sailor, with 
16 square feet on the floor. It prohibits the placing of more than one 
berth. above another; ‘t — a light, clean, — — ventllated and 
equipped wash place for sailors, if there are more 10 in the deck 
crew, and a te wash place for firemen and engineers, if more than 
10 in number. It requires the furnishing of a separate room as a hos- 
pital for the sick in all vessels with crews of more than 12. running on 
voyages of more than three days’ duration between poris, and provides 
for fumigation of the forecastle under regulations of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. 

Second, as to the public. It S scanty greater safety of life at sea. 
The old law made no provision for any definite number of lifeboats on 
either ocean-going vessels or on vessels employed In the coastwise traffic 
or the operating on the Inkes, bays, and sounds, but left the 
matter solely to the discretion of Government inspectors. ence 
has demonstrated that it is unsafe to invest Government inspectors 
with such wide discretion. The inffuence of the shipping interests has 
heretofore been all powerful with the inspection departments, and rules 
and regulations have adopted which insured little protection to 
the public. Under its lations the disasters at sea, the coast- 
wise service, and on the Great Lakes, have resulted in such enormous 
loss of life that it became imperative to provide definitely for the pro- 
tection: of the pnbite by statute 

The seamen's act applies only to vessels of more than 100 gross tons. 
As it passed the Senate it . — that lifeboats on all 8 ves- 

traffic, and vessels on lakes, bays, and 
sounds should be provided for ali persons on board at all seasons ol the 
ear. The influence of the shipowners’ lobby was strong enough iu 
he House and with the conference committee to cut down these require- 
ments as to lifeboats. So that the bill as finally passed makes the 
following provisions in the pubiic interest. While the requirements as 
adopted are inadequate they are nevertheless vastly better than the 
- er of the inspection department under the provisions of the 
old law. 

The new law requires on ocean-going vessels more than 20 miles 
from shore that lifeboats shall be provided for 75 per cent and iife rafts 
for 25 per cent of the maximum number of persons on board. It makes 
the same uirement for all ocean-going vessels less than 20 miles ftom 
shore and vessels un the Great Lakes, bays, and sounds, from Sep- 
tember 15 to May 15 of each year. But on ocean-going vessels less 
than 20 miles from shore, from May 15 to September 15, the new law 
requires lifeboats for only 35 cent, life rafts for 35 per cent. and 
life beits for 30 per cent of all persons on board. It further provides 
that vessels on the Great Lakes from May 15 to September 15 shall 
furnish lifeboats for 20 per cent, life rafts for 30 per cent, and life belts 
for 50 per cent of all persons on rd. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the shipowners were powerful 
enough with Co: to reduce the life-saving appliances from eet 15 
to September 15. Obviously, when the summer season is on, and cheap 
excursion rates induce to heavy passenger traffic, greater, not less, 
provision should be made for the preservation of human life. But here 
again the steamship lobby was strong enough to so amend the Senate 
bill in the House and maintain the amendment in conference, as to 
pee vessel owners to crowd the apace which should be occupied by 
ifeboats with women and children, who constitute so large a percentage 
of excursion-steamer passengers. 

The shocking loss of life in the case of the Eastland at Chicago is 
proof overwhelming that the greed of the shipowner can only be re- 
strained by the strictest 88 provisions. 

The Empress of Ireland went down in calm water within 3 miles. of 
shore, 8 more than a thousand passengers, most of whom were 
provided with life belts. 

In the case of the Titanic, every soul on board would have been saved 
had there been a sufficient number of lifeboats and a sufficient number 
of able seamen to taunch avd man such boats. Two hours elapsed 
between the time of the collision with the iceberg and the sinking of 
3 The sea was as smooth as glass. Not a life need have hoy 
Ost. 
It is equally important that the crew in every department who must 
in any emer 75 execute orders with the greatest dispatch should 
understand the lan ge of the officers in command of the vessel. 


Otherwise, the service of an interpreter would be required with ail 
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the resulting delay and the certainty of fatal mistakes in translation 
of orders ane to the excitement and confusion prevailing. Hence, the 
new law provides that 75 per cent of the crew of the v in each 
department thereof must be able to understand any orders givem by the 
or the fusther protection of the public the new law requires that 
‘or the er pro on o: e public the 

every vessel shall Provide for each lifeboat or life raft certificated 
lifeboat men, as follows” 

If the boat or raft carries 25 persons or less, the minimum number 
of certificated lifeboat men shall be 1; if the boat or raft carries 26 
or less than 41, the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men shall 
be 2; if the boat or raft carries 41 or less than 61 ns, the mini- 
mum number of certificated lifeboat men ; if the boat or 
raft carries 61 or less than 85 persons, the minimum number of cer- 
tificated lifeboat men shall be 4; if the lifeboat or raft carries 86 or 
less than 110 persons, the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men 
shall be 5: if the Üteboat or raft carries 111 or less than 160 
the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men shall be 6; 


persons, 

By “certificated lifeboat men” is meant any members of the crew 
who hold a certificate of etilciency issued under the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce. In order to obtain the t lifeboat man’s 
certificate the applicant must prove to the satisfaction of an officer 
ad ated by the Secretary of Commerce that he has been trained 
in all the operations connécted with the launching of lifeboats and 
the use of oars, that he is acquainted with the practical handling of 
beats, and further, that he is capable of understanding and answering 
the orders relative to lifeboat service. 

The new law further requires that in manning boats a licensed officer 
or able seamar shall be placed in each boat or raft; that he shall have 
a list of its lifeboat men and other members of its crew which shall 
be sufficient for her safo management; and that he shall see that the 
men paced under his orders are acquainted with their several duties 
aml stations. 

The duty of secing that the boats, rafts, and other life-saving ap- 
poas are at all times ready for use shall be assigned to one or more 
officers. - 

It will be observed that although the law is far from adequate in 
its ee as to safety of ilfe at sea. it is an immense gain in the 
public interest over the provisions of the old law. It imposes upom 
shipowners certain duties the public interest. 

bat transportation companies can not safely be exempt from strict 
statutory requirements and thoroughgoing Government supervision 
should require ne argument. In the interest of 9 safety it has 
been found necessary to compel railroad companies to adopt safety 
appliances and to strictly limit the number of continuous hours of 
service for railway employees in the operation of trains. 

Just as the steamshly companies resisted by every known means all 
reguiations providing for the safety of travel at sea, so the railroad 
companies contested every attempt to require the equipment of reason- 
able safety devices in the operation of their trains and fought to the 
last ditch the statute ope — the number of hours of service for the 
crews in charge. The organizations of railway em Iges 8 
Congress for years ta provide safety appllances and to limit the hours 
of continuous service in the operation of trains. The public demanded 
such legislation as would make travel by land reasonably safe. 

With th» enormous loss of life owing to the lack of equipment of 
vessels with iif¢ boats and the supplanting of the white sallor with 
unskilled; ignorant, and inefficient Asiatics, it is at least equaily im- 

ratiye that the seamen's law be poin enforced and travel by water 

made reasonably safe in the public interest. 

The controlled press of the country has denounced this legislation 
as hasty and ill-considered. Such a charge betrays the ignorance of 
its authors. It is typical of the entire competes which the press 
has conducted at the instance of the steamship compan'es. In all 
the mass of material with which the country has floodea I 
can recall no criticism offering the slightest evidence that the writer 
had ever sen a copy of the bill or studied? any of Its provistons, 
with the exception of the two articles by Peter B. Kyne recently pub- 
Hshed in tne Saturday Evening Post. To anyone familiar with the 
legislation or its history it is manifest that the information upon 
whieh editorial and other criticism of the measure was based was 
furnished by the steamship lobbyists, who have deliberately and grossly 
misrepresente! its terms and the purposes and motives of those 
who 2 given years of patient and intelligent study to the whole 
subject. 

‘or more than 20 years this, legislation has been before the com- 
mittees of Congress. Session after session it has been the subject of 
hearings, Investigation, and discussion. Comprehensive bills have 
been introduced Congress after Congress. public hearings held, and vol- 
umes of testimony taken and printed, all of which ts of pubiic record. 
The influence of the steamship companies has been erful enongh 
to delay deinsive action throughout all that period. ut, excepting as 
to some of the provisions regarding lifeboats and their 3 man- 
ning, the bill in all its essential particulars has been debated before 
— committees of Congress and in one branch or the other for more 

an a decade. 

The merits of this legislation finally became so manifest that both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties in national convention in 
Ao pledged its enactment into law. The Republican platform de- 


“We favor the 3 enactment of laws to provide that seamen 
shall not be compel „d to endure involuntary servitude and that life 
am! property shall be safeguarded by the ample equipment of vessels 
with life-saving appliances and with full complements of skilled able- 
bodied seamen to operate them.” 

The Democratic platform in 1912 declared: 

“We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of laws for the 
greater security of life and prope at sea, and we favor the r 
of all the laws and the abregation of so much of our treaties with other 
nations as provide for arrest and imprisonment of seamen charged 
with desertion or with the violation of their contract of service. Such 
laws and treat‘es are un-American and violate the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the Constitutſen of the United States,“ 

Both parties. therefore, were solemnly pledged to the enactment of 
the seamen’s bill 

The seamen's bill passed both Houses in the closing days of the 
Sixty-second Congress, and the failure on the part of President Taft to 
sign the bill was one of the most indefensible acts of his unfortunate 
administration. 
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The bill was reintroduced in the Senate on the first day of the last 


Congress. It was referred to the Committee on Commerce. It was in- 
troduced in the House shortly thereafter and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on 7 — — Marine and Fisheries, Both committees referred 


the bills rtments of Commerce and Labor. The heads of 
those d ents joined in a strong recommendation to the Senate that 
the bill passed at the earliest possible date. But it was retained by 
the committees of beth Houses for months. Extended bearings were 


a mass of testimony taken on the subject, and printed for the in- 
formation of the Senate and House and for distribution throughout the 
country. It was reported by the Senate committee, debated for days, 
so amended as to uire lifeboats for all, and, as amended, passed the 
Senate October 23, 1913. Having been before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and the Senate for open and free disvussion seven months, 
it was transmitted to the House and referred to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Public hearings were held by that 
committee extending over weeks and months. Tt finally passed the 
House with amendments on the 27th day of August, 1914, having been 
before the House and its committee 10 months for consideration. 
It was returned to the Senate and was for many weeks the subject of 
consideration a committee of conference of the two Houses. In the 
closing days of the session, March, 1915, the conference report was 
adopted by the two Houses and the bill transmitted to the President. 
He approved it March 4, 1915. 

It would be difficult, indeed, for the opponents of this law fo cite 
another measure which has been the subject of more thorough Investi- 
gation, more deliberate consideration, by than the seamen’s act, 
which has been denounced as I!l-considered and hasty | tion. 

The be gr ain to this measure is a combination ignorance and 
dishonesty. Its defeat, session after session, by the steamship com- 
panies, aided by the corporation press of the country. been the 
cause of many horrifying disasters at sen and on the Great Lakes. 
The effort to repeal it, involving as it does a great majority of the 
newspa and periodicals of the country, Is a shame and a reproach 
to the American press, It is an affront to honest journalism. 

Rongür M. La FOLLETTE. 


A CONSPIRACY Exposep. 

This number of La Follette’s Magazine is given over to answering the 
objections—all of them speclous—that have n raised against the sea- 
men's law. Mrs. Florence Kelley discusses this measure primarily from 
the standpoint of the traveling public. Mrs. Kelley has been the able 
and coura; en secretary of the National Consumers’ League 
since T , and im this capacity, as well as through her 4 4 2 she 
has done much real service for humanity. Congressman Rrrvs HARDY, 
of Texas, who is the distinguished head of the House committee which 
favorably reported the bill, uncovers the shallowness and dishonesty of 
the printed matter circulated so widely the shipping interest and 
quoted parrotlike by a subservient press." Philip Manson contributes a 
strong statement from the point of view of a patriotic shipowner. Mr. 
Manson knows whereof he writes. 

In 1908 he organized the Bermuda-Atlantie Steamship Co. and was 
the principal stockholder of that company and its vice president and 
general manager ay to 1912. He has recently returned from China 
where he successfully negotiated a transaction of tremendous interest 
to the shipping world, concerning which an important announcement 
will soon be given to the publle—an announcement which we regret we 
are not permitted to give at this writing. Mr. Manson most con- 
vineing! the bluff and bluster of the shipowners who have been 
r. V. A. Olander, who 
iS general 


mind can fail to understand and resent the selfishness of the plea of the 
Lake . interests that thls measure “burts their business.“ 
These splendid articies, together with Senator La FouLerre’s editorial, 
will give every reader the truth about this great humanitarian law. We 
earnestly ask all of our readers to give es al attention to these 
articles Then pass your copy of the 5 ne to some friend. The 
assault upon the seamen s law is one of the most gigantic and shame- 
Jess conspiracies against the public interest that this country has ever 


seen. The public should be informed. 
AN APPEAL. 
We gladly give our readers the full text of a resolution adopted by 
the Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago. We wish it might carry 


its appeal to every good citizen in this country, as well as to the public 

servants to whom it is addressed. It requires no comment. Here it is: 

“ Whereas on the morning of July 24, 1915, the people of 33 were 
shocked by the terrible tragedy of the capsizing of the Eastland at 
her dock in the Chicago River; and 

“ Whereas nearly a thousand lives were lost, many of them our fellow 
workers; and ' ` 

“ Whereas had the seamen’s act been in force at that time it would have 
prevented the very overcrowding which made the Eastland capsize; 


and 
“ Whereas at the time that the tragedy occurred the shipowners, Includ- 
ing the owners of the Hastland, were conducting a persistent and 
systematic mtisrepresentation of the La Follette Seamen's Act to 
bring about the repeal of that law at the next session of Congress: 
Therefore be it 
* Resolved, That we, the delegates to the Second Annual City Confer- 
ence of Women Trade Unionists of Chicago in meeting assembled. Octo- 
ber 2, 1915, earnestly appeal to you to do all im your power to help keep 
the present seamen’s act on the statute books.” 
SAFETY AT SEA AND THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 


[By Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary, National Consumers’ 
League.] 


Nothing more cynical has occurred in the recent life of the American 
Republic than the press campaign against the bill for safety at sea. 
Silenced for sess than a fortnight by the slaughter of the innocents on 
the Kasxtland, this campaign bas continued in the form of news notes 
and editorials in 41 of the 48 States and in the District of Columbia. 
With — 17 few honorable exceptions, it can be truthfully said that 
the press of the United States, from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, has placed itself on record as opposed to safety at sea. 

The press of the mountain and desert States is particularly do: 


atic, 
The editorial marine experts of Montana, Utah, Ok 


lahoma, Nebraska, 


North and South Dakota, and Vermont are cocksure in inverse ratio 
to their maritime experience. Their pem has been hardly less shrill 
he Sioux Falls (8, Dak.) Press, 


than that of Seattle and New York. 
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for instance, opines: “ The seamen’s act was ill-considered le, tion.“ 
The Butte (Mont.) Post calls It The last straw.” The Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Herald is more reassuring; it says, When that mistaken legis- 
lation—the seamen's law— has been erased and Americans can under- 


unnecessary.” 
editorial headed “ The safe and sure rem 


and sure remedy 
the La Follette law. 

Never was press nt more comprehensive in his plan or more 
limited In the scope of the material furnished. Among all the abound- 
ing editorials and press notices, so monotonous and so sinister in their 
content, there is no hint, such as might be ed in an honest dis- 
cussion of a measure of great national importance, for le changes 
whereby life might be made safe and conceivable culties in adminis- 
tration and entorcement averted. The bill must be repealed, 

It is easy to overlook, amid the din and clatter, the vital fact that 
the law is not yet in force, that our sea travel is at the lowest ebb by 
reason of the war, that the need for the law is for the time being virtu- 
ally suspended For all these reasons the attack of the press agent upon 
it is of necessity devoid of all foundation in experience. The prophecies 
of evil are indeed mere prophecy, and this when erroneous is the most 
gratuitous of all forms of error. 

This insult to the intelligence of the American people is unhappily 
of their own earning. use it has come to be known as the seamen’s 
bill the measure ts almost universally assumed to be in the interest 
solely of the seamen themselves, not a safety measure of life and death 
n to the traveling public. 


is a national and international misfortune that the engers who 
travel by water have never interested themselves in any intelligent way 
in their own safety. Immediately after the loss of any great liner— 


and there has been a series of such losses since the sinking of the Port- 
Tand boat and the Bourgogne in the last century—there are widespread 
expressions of horror. Then follows a spasmodic effort to fix responsi- 
bility for loss of life upon a captain, or a first officer, or even upon 
crew and stewards. But the seagoing public as such has never exerted 
itself with any intelligence or continuity in relation to the companies 
or the legislation which do, in fact, share the 8 for every 
life lost at sea and on the Lakes. It is this permanent, inexplicable 
default of people who have means and intelligence enough to travel 
which has teft to the seamen a task of establishing and maintaining 
safety, peculiarly difficult for them to perform. 

Seamen are, by the nature of their occupation, debarred from exercising 
directly any considerable effective pressure upon Congress. They are 
apt to be at sea on the days of registration, and of the primary and 
final elections of President and Congress. They maintain their Indus- 
trial organization under extraordinary difficulties, the members of their 
local bodies being hither and yonder, their work often separating them 
by thousands of miles. Concerted action in behalf of safety requires 
of them, therefore, a degree of effort greater than is required ol any 
other body of people. With none of that help which they were justly 
entitled to expect, the seamen have performed for this Nation a service 
of incalculable value. 

The National Consumers’ League, at its annual meeting in Buffalo 
in November, 1913, indorsed the La Follette bill, and the writer ap- 
peared before the House committee in its behalf. So far as it is pos- 
sible to learn no other person ap at any stage of its legislative 
history to speak in the name of the passengers. For nearly two years 
the Consumers’ League has carried on an active 3 of educa- 
tion within its own 5 and in case of an effort for the re- 

1 of the law, or for any modification calculated to reduce its value, 
t is safe to predict a protest much more effective than that of 1914 and 
1915. If the scope of the measure is to be materially reduced by 
administrative interpretation or by Judicial decisions the standing com- 
mittee of the Consumers’ League on the , defense of labor laws 
may do for th's bill such work of interpretation and defense as during 
the past eight years it has done, with continuous, unfailing success, for 
numerous 10-hour laws and eight-hour laws in the interest of the public 
health and welfare. 

It has often been asked, What has the National Consumers’ League 
to do with safety at sea? The reply is obvious. The league numbers 
within its membership men and women who travel by water for busi- 
ness and for recreation, They remember the Bourgoyne, the Republic, 
the Titanic, the Monroe, the Volturno. They prefer not to be drowned. 

These members recognize, too, that on shipboard they are served 
by stewards and stewardesses, cooks, stokers, and seamen in a far closer 
human relation than that which they have long acknowledged toward 
girls who sell them umbrellas and gloves in stores or men and women 
who fashion the:r garments in tailor shops. And members of the 
Consumers’ League accept their responsibility for taking a full share in 
demanding the common safety. 

For all the vast population in transit, the passenger is the natural 
spokesman. Until travel by sea is made safe there will be no cessation 
in the campaign of education of the traveling public. 


A THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SEAMEN'S Law. 
[Gy Hon. Rurvs Harpy, Congressman from Texas.] 


I am glad to discuss the seamen’s bill. I am the ranking Democrat 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House, which 
reported the bill, There is not in my district a shipbuilder or ship- 
owner or a seaman, but there are a quarter of a million people, some of 
whom are sometimes carried in ships, and all of whom buy and sell com- 
modities, the price of which is affected by ship rates and shippin 
facilities. My interest In ships, therefore, is selfish as to freights and 
shipping tacilities; my interest in seamen is purely humanitarian. 

My selfish interest became 8 acute last August and remains 
so because of high rates and poor facilities for the shipment of our 
cotton, operating for a time to force us to sell at starvation prices, and 
still operating to our great injury. My people therefore strongly 
desire an efficient, available, safe, and economic over-scas and coast- 
wise merchant marine. I am willing to sacrifice economy for safety at 
sea and humanity to seamen, but not for special bonuses, bounties, or 
privileges to shipbnilders or shipowners. 

I sat through many weeks and months of patient hearings during 
the last three years on this bill and endeavored to be just and fair. 
We heard all that asked to be heard for more than two years. Perhaps 
10 men appeared before us in the interest of shipbuilders and owners 
to 1 in the interest of the seamen or the public. Great managers and 
owners of ships and ship lines, like Schwerin, of the Pacific Mail, and 


Robert Dollar. and able lawyers came before us in the former interest. 
The public was practically unrepresented and Andrew Furuseth was 
almost alone in presenting any extended argument for the seamen, If 
we were unjust to the shipowner, we are preany to be blam 

I have the bill before me; also a pamphlet containing a “ Statement 
of the attitude of the San Francisco amber of Commerce and the 

ipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast upon the seamen's bill,” 
Remember that this is the home of Messrs, Schwerin and Dollar, who 
have both loudly proclaimed to the public that they are selling ships 
because they can’t live under the seamen's law. 

I take it the statement before me 


Schwerin or Mr. Dollar could give. The public, I think, will be aston- 
ished at its meagerness and weakness. 
It first denies that they ask the repeal of the entire law, They sa 


y 
there are 20 sections in the bill and t they only object to 1 secti 
in part and 3 in thelr entirety. z; 82 es nd 


“To the balance of the bill no amend: 
ment whatever is sought.” 7 


Sections 4, 13, and 16 are objected to entirely, section 11 in part. 
Section 4 entitles the seaman to demand from the master at every 
ort where the ship loads or delivers cargo one-half his earned wages, 

hese critics charge that it was inserted purely to encourage desertion 
and enable the union to control employment; that the sailors, if given 
money, would get drunk; that there is no just reason to require such 
payment, since sallors are fed aboard abipii and that it is better for the 
sailor that the master keeps his wages un Í he returns home, 

To all this I reply that I believe in protesting the weak against tho 
strong, protecting the N man against the oppressive use of oppor- 
tunity, power, and capital. d section 4, in connection with section 16, 
is just that kind of protection. It does not protect the seamen's labor 
against competition or prevent the owner from using foreign seamen. 
It only gives him personal freedom. It takes both sections to do it 
section 16 by repealing the law under which the master could arrest 
him for leaving the ship when it is safe in harbor and section 4 by 

ving —— the right to demand when in such harbor half the wages he 

as earned. 

Shipowners generally profess not to oppose abolishing arrest for de- 
sertion, but they protest long and loud against section 4. The ship- 
owner’s attitude is that he is perfectly willing for a seaman to quit 
his ship, but he wishes to be privileged to say to him, “All right. old 
fellow, you are free to leave my ship, but if you do I will hold all your 
property and not pay you a cent of your wages. Now, if you can find 
some charitable person to feed you, go.“ Is that attitude quite frank 
or fair? Is it honest? The truth think, is that the shipowner be- 
Neves the loss of all he has and the pinch of the seaman’s belly will 
hold him hard enough; and perhaps he is not unwilling to let him go, 
provides he forfeits all his wages. He may be sincere, therefore, when 

e says, “Abolish arrest for desertion as much as you please, but let 
me keep the seaman's whole wage.“ 

The real issue between us who passed the bill and those who condemn 
it in this regard is not whether the scaman shall be permitted to break 
his contract, but whether, if he does so, he shall forfeit all or only halt 
his wages. e say half; they say all. We believe in giving him a real, 
not a pretended right to quit his job. It is false to say that the bill 
encourages any employee to violate his civil contract, because it im- 
poses a very real and heavy penalty on him if he does. We only do 
not leave him a slave in fact while giving him freedom in name. We 
do Pear him to break his contract, just as the master may break his 
and just as any other free man may break his. 

The pamphlet objects to section 13— 

First. To its requiring that 75 per cent of the crew shall be able to 
understand any order given by the officers of the vessel, 

They declare this was inserted actually for the purpose of preventing 
employment of Chinese and Japanese, who receive only from $8 to $15 
per month. That statement is certainly untrue. r. Schwerin, of 
the Pacific Mail, came before our committee and strenuously claimed 
that his Chinese crews were as good as or better than any other nation- 
ality; that they stayed with him longer and understood their duties 
and orders perfectly. If he told us the truth, all his Chinese crews could 
pass muster under this requirement. I will not insult intelligence by 
arguing that a crew who at any moment might be called on to meet 
the stress of storm at sea and face sudden and great danger ought—at 
least 75 per cent of them—be able to understand what they are told to 
do or by arguing that even Chinese can learn in no great while enough 
English to understand orders given in the line of their duties, 

econd To its requirement that 40 per cent first year hereafter, 
45 per cent second year, 50 per cent third year, 55 per cent fourth year, 
and thereafter 65 per cent of deck crews shall be able seamen. 
They apparently mildly object to this, and only on the ground “ that 
at the present time there are not enough able seamen to go around and 
enable the vessels to comply with the law, thereby endangering serious 
delay in the sailing of the vessel.” This contention was made before 
the committee. We heard testimony on it. Frankly, we did not believe 
it to be true, but we graded the requirement so as to give shipowners 
five years in which to reach its maximum. When it is considered how 
important it is that vessels, at least in their deck crews, be efficient! 
manned, and also how moderate this requirement is, and how feeble and 
mild the protest is, almost in its terms justifying the law but pleading 
a faint excuse for noncompliance, it must be concluded that in this 
respect the law ought not to be altered. 

Third. To the collector of customs being required upon the sworn 
information of any reputable citizen that this section is not being 
complied with, to cause a muster of the crew, and determine the fact. 

The shipowners fought (his section before the committee. They sald 
it would enable malicious and troublesome persons to annoy and delay 
the ships. To obviate their objections we provided that such informa- 
tion must be filed with the collector at least six hours before sailing time 
of the vessel, and fixed a heavy penalty to cpa ges a false affidavit. The 
pamphlet charges that the actual purpose of this provision is to serve 
professional labor agitators. If all they might assert were true, ship- 
owners might all be angels and our committee asses and knaves. I 
assure the public such was not the purpose of the committee. All we 
had in view was a reasonable enforcement of the law and a provision 
to make possible its enforcement even in case a complaisant or indifferent 
collector of customs might be negligent. 

The pamphlet does not object to the abolishment of arrest for deser- 
tion, but does object to section 16, which abrogates treaties in conflict 
with the bill and which is necessary to abolish arrest for desertion, 
They say it will produce friction with foreign nations and retaliation 
and will probably cause foreign lines to refuse to come to our ports. 
This surely is the climax of absurdity. They profess to be Malet | to 
abolish Imprisonment for desertion, yet object to accomplishin hat 
result, They fear retaliation, yet surely we do not object to 


oreign 
States treating onr ships as we treat theirs. 


They fear foreign ships 
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refusing to come to our ports, yet all their ery is that they can't compete 
with foreign ships. 
The pamphlet specially objects to section 11e, making our law as to 


advances to the men appi 


to toa sbips in our ports. This section 
is vor drastic in its prohibition aga 
in 

croo 


st certain allotments and advances 


recisely as we do our own. 
5 they will oni) employ competent crews of free men on fair terms they 


Now, I h think I 
have answered them fairly, and I believe the impartial reader will pro- 
nounce them bunk. The truth is that without this bill we have had no 
over-seas merchant marine, and this is the ürst right step taken In half 
a century to build up one. This bill destroys every inequality in the 
operation of domestic and foreign ships trading in our ports, subjects 
thera both to the same restrictions, and gives them the same privileges 
ou can 


and opportunities. They will pay 7 2 wages simply because 
u erent 


not continue to work equally s freemen side by side at 
wages. Water not dammed will seek its common level. 

would not finish this article without saying that there is yet one 
thing lacking, without which all hope to build 15 our foreign merchant 
So Ay will prove vain—that one thing is the right of an American citi- 
zen to buy his ship where he can buy it the cheapest, put it under our 
flag and registry, and use it in our coastwise, inland, or oyer-seas trade; 
but that is another story. i 


BLUFF AND BUNCOMBE—THE DISHONEST CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SEAMEN’S 
{By Philip Manson, a patriotic Fi aad and organizer of steamship 
es, 


much ital out of the 
Sten p Co.'s steamers 
that this 


The foes of the seamen's act are makin 
announcement that some of the Pacific Mai 
are to be transferred to the Atlantic service. It is untrue 
transfer was necessitated by the seamen’s act. Here are the facts: 

Shortly after the passage of the act the Pacific Mail announced that 
the language provision of the act would make it impossible for them to 
operate their ships in competition with the Japanese lines. This was 
assumed on the theory that they would have to replace their 
crews with higher-priced American or other English-speaking Caucasian 


crews. 

There is nothing in the act which requires this. The act provides 
that 75 per cent of the crews in each department shall be able to under- 
stand the orders of their officers. Those orders may be given in 


gi English, 
Chinese, Hebrew, or any other language. That the crews shall under- 


stand the orders of their officers is a most necessary safety on. 

As a matter of fact all of the Chinese in the steward department of 
the Pacific Mail steamers understand and s English ; y couldn't 
get a job with that company if they didn And the depart- 
ment bas more men than any other department on their ships. 


Also, 
many of the Chinese in the deck and engine departments understand 


it would not have been a difficult task fer the Pacific Mail to have 
had their Chinese crews qualify under the language test, with the 
eight months which they had in which to do it. Or, the officers of the 
Pacific Mail steamers could easily have acquired within a few weeks a 
sufficient vocabulary of Chinese to enable their crews to qualify under 
the act if that company was sincere about the matter. 

The original announcement of the Pacific Mail that Mars would dis- 
continue their trans-Pacific service was unquestionably a bluff, in proof 
of A vig T I oe ue 83 Ape i A 

n Ma an interview eorge Corse, general manager o 
Pacific Mail in the Orient, ap ed in the Japan Advertiser, of Yoko- 
hama, in which Mr. Corse bons that his company would not quit; that 
the will which they had worked up by many pee of ice was 
too valuable to give up, but that they Might take their ships off for a 
time in order to teach the American people a lessen. A more brazen 
threat I haye never met with from a public-service corporation. 

On June 18 the China Press, of Shanghai, contained an announcement, 
under a Hongkong date line, which the Pacific Mail had issued, to the 
effect that pet would not discontinue their service, but that they had 
been compelled to instruct their agents in the Orient to book no more 
new business, as the full capacity of their steamers for several months 


to come was booked up. i 

Up to a short time ore the Pacific Mall sold five of its boats to the 
International Mercantile Marine it conducted classes on board its 
steamers, instructing their Chincse crews in English in order that they 
should qualify under the language test of the seamen’s act. 

The foregoing conclusively proves that the Pacific Mail had no inten- 
tion of discontinuing their t fic service. The Pacific Mail un- 
doubtedly thought that by threatening to quit they might bluff Congress 
into repealing the seamen's act, thereby giving a black eye to the 


administration. 

The bluff, however, didn't work, and the Pacific Mall found themselves 
in a very bad position. Every newspaper and periodical in the United 
States had featured their announcement that the seamen's act. must 
cause them to quit. Thousands of editorials had been printed on the 


subject. 

Noe to have quit after all this new. Per furore would have been dis- 
astrous to the cause of the “inter and the Pacific Mail's attack 
on the administration through the seamen's act would have been very 
much of a boomer: ; 7 

The robber freight rates that are obtaining on the Atlantic enabled 
the Pacific Mail to save its face and at the same time reap a huge profit. 
A liberal appraisal of the five vessels which they sold will not exceed 
$8,000,000. They received $5,250,000 for them. They were enabled, 
thereby, to save their face, cash in $2,250,000 in 1 profits (Which 
caused an immediate rise in the price of their stock), and at the same 
jie ome gave the interests a club with which te attack the admin- 
stratio 


n. 
it should be noted that the ships sold by the Pacific Mail remained 
under the American flag notwithstanding the seamen's act. 

The Pacific Mail's cry of Jananese 1 is sheer buncombe. 
There has been no Japanese competition. y worked hand in hand 
isha, the only Japanese line between San Fran 
cisco and the Orient. ‘Their 33 tickets were inter $ 
also their freight bills of lading: Rates were fixed 7 
a 


changeable 
by them and 
were as high as the traffic would bear. Every Pacific 


il sailing for 


some time past has had ev: stateroom full, most of them with three 

a room; every inch of cargo space has been crammed full 
The fulure business, as far as can be seen, is just as heavy. 
for the Pacific Mail to say that they were 
forced out of business by the seamen’s act is rank mendacity, 

Another calamity howler on the seamen's act, and, in fact, on any 
shipping legislation that does not give him a big, fat subsidy, is a 
Capt. llar, who is interested in a fleet of seven small boats with a 
total tonnage of 23,865 tons. Six of his boats are modestly named with 
the aly name Dollar.“ One good-sized liner will more than equal 
Capt. Dollar’s entire fleet, but from the way the newspapers which have 
been fighting the administration on shipping legislation quote Capt. 
Dollar you would think that he was the Hin of the American mer- 
chant marine. We must give Capt. Dollar credit for geing the best self- 
advertiser in the shipping business. He certainly holds the limelight on 
matters maritime st all comers. 


t it is Impossible to operate ships profitably under 
the American The fact t his figures are proved’: 
does not deter him from . them. 

For instance, only the other day Commissioner of Navigation Cham- 
berlain of the Department of Commerce, was compelled to rebuke Capt. 
Dollar in the following .etter: 

“I am somewhat surprised, after our several conversations on the 
subject. to read in to-day's New York Journal of Commerce that part 
of your criticism of the navigation laws which deals win measurement 
of vessels. You know that the sole factor in our a nae which may 
be regarded as adverse to shipping, as compared with the British Board 
of Trade rules, has been the treatment of so-called shelter decks’ on 


cargo boats. 

Fon August 28, 1914, I asked collectors of customs to report any 
American steamers in foreign trade with shelter decks which might 
have less tonnage under the board of trade rules than under ours. None 


were ed, use we both know our owners and builders have 
praa ships of the American-Hawailan Line S4 
“On 0 


5, 1914, I again advised collectors to notify 
owner of any sea-going American steamer that he could apply for a 

ion of measurement on the ground that sheltered spaces with open- 
ings at the sides or ends had been included in the tonnage. Again there 
were no applications. On March 16, 1915, revised regulations on shater 
decks were issued, and again there has been no request for remeasure- 
ment. Still a fourth time, on July 15, 1915, collectors were asked to 
bring the subject to the attention of American shipowners, and as yet 

ere gi 


has been no ly. 
t Dollar has had much to ome about the extra man or two re- 
in the crews of American ships. Many foreign steamers are 

voluntarily manned up to the full rements of American navigation 
laws because of the increased efficiency and protection afforded thereby. 
Leaving out the question of the increased efficiency of fully manned 
ships, there isn't a ship afloat the profits of which would be materiall: 
affected by the of one or two additional men, The London St. 
Exchange Yearboo 
ess. 


to reach the public in 3 of 
as the Rochester (N. erald says, which echo the 
aean and pervert the truth In the interest of greedy shipowners and 


THE SEAMEN’S LAW AND THE GREAT LAKES. 
[By V. A. Olander, general ceeretary of the Lake Seamen's Union.] 


necessity on the Great Lakes for such safet, 
s in navigation as is provided by the new seamen's act? F 


during which the 
e. During the 
every person en board. 
with all on board * not a soul returned to That is the 
“ safety ” of the Great Lakes. It is when the reports of such cases come 
that the shipowner maintains silence. 
There may be among those who read this some who doubt the state- 
5 the Great Lakes have gathered such an awful toll. But here is 


, sleamer Ira H. Owen, schooner T'as- 
e, steamer J. H. Jones, steamer Arcadia, 
steamer Searchlight (fishing vessel), steamer D. M. Clemson, schooner 
Geo. Nestor, steamer Geo. A. Floss (fishing vessel), steamer Marquette 2 
Bessemer No. 2, schooner Rose Simmons, steamer Silver Spray (fishing 
vessel), steamer Adella Shores, steamer Henry B. Smith, steamer Isaac 
M. Scott, steamer John A. McGean, steamer Charles S. Price, steamer 
Argus, steamer Hydrus, steamer Regina, steamer Leaficld, steamer 
Weeford, steamer James Carruthers, schooner Plymouth, lightship 82, 
steamer Benjamin Noble, steamer C. F. Curtis, barge Annie M. Peterson, 
barge Selden H. Marvin. k 
This is not a list of all the wrecks that have occurred on the Great 
Lakes during the last 10 years. It would take more pages than this 


Steamer Tosoo, steamer Kat 
mania, ar Olire Jean 


magazine contains to chronicle all the losses. The list here gtven is one 
of total disa; ce of ships with every eee on board, Under- 

— to an extreme on the Great Lakes more than anywhere 
else, 


in the passenger „ Se usable seth h life is fright 
e -CATT e the gamble w uman life is fright- 
ful. The Eastland disaster, with its sacrifice of nearly 900 human 


lives by the capsizing of that excursion steamer at the docks in the 
River just as she was getting ready to cast off, was an inevitable 
result of the overcrowding practi on every excursion steamer on the 


p! 
Great Lakes. There was nothing mysterious about the Hastland case. 
Every mariner on the Great Lakes, including those who occupy positions 
as Governinent inspectors, knows what caused that disaster. thongh 
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unfortunately all do not feel free to tell the truth. Lifeboat capacity has 
been reduced to a minimum by the board of supervising inspectors of 
the United States Steamboat-Inspection Service in order that he subor- 
dinate inspectors might be left free to respond to the pressure from the 
shipowners to allow extreme overcrowding. Had the seamen’s act 
been operative on Jay 24 thcre would have been no Fastland disaster, 
because the increase in the number of lifeboats under that act would 
have made it impossible for the local ite to have certified that 
vessel for such a great number of pecple. y, almost at the very time 
the vessel was rolling over her owners were sending out letters con- 
demning the seamen's act and asking for its repeal because it would 
reduce the carrying capacity of that particular vessel. 

The new law, however, s not drastic In respect to lifeboat require: 
ments. It calls for lifeboats to take care of only 20 per cent of the 

rsons on board, rafts for 30 per cent, and nothing for the remaining 

0 per cent. But that is not the fault of the sponsors of the bill. The 
La Follette seaman's bill originally called for lifeboats sufficient to care 
for every person on beard. When it the Senate before being sent 
to the House of Representatives it provided for lifeboats for all. But 
in the tortuous course through Congress that part of the bill was 
materially changed, and when it was finally enacted lifeboats and rafts 
were provided only for the percentages named. Even that, however, is 
a vast improvement over the present regulations, an improvement that, 
had it been operative last summer would have prevented the Eastland 
disaster, but nevertheless is not sufficient to meet all reasonable require- 
ments. 

Capsizing is a very unusual accident for steamers to meet with. The 
dangers of fire, collision, and storm are greater. Can shipowners, who 
misuse their vessels to such an extent that one of them actually capsized 
alongside of her dock and drowned nearly 900 persons, be trusted to sup- 
ply the safeguards necessary to overcome dangers when the vessel is out 
of port? A glance at the conditions prevailing on those vessels wil 
answer that question. Gor from three to five real sallors on board, 
besides the master and his two, or occasionally three, mates, a crew of 
deck hands“ that know absolutely nothing about the ship, and whose 
wages and treatment are such that on most of the vessels the term of 
service for these men seldom exceeds five or six days. Gangways and 
ports left open, or improperly secured, hatches uncared for, no watch 
regulations on deck except for a few of the men; operating in storm and 
fog with only one man (the deck watchman) available for sudden emer- 
gency duty on the decks, and the vessel packed with humanity until the 

ops 8 can scarcely clbow their way around the ship. The danger is 

orrible. 

The seamen’s act will compel these vessels to carry a larger number 
of experienced seamen. It compels watch regulations which assure 
the presence of more seamen on deck during the night, more men awake 
and working, ready to respond to emergency calls, To what extent does 
it increase the total crew employed on board the vessels? Not at all, 
except in the case of a few of the larger passenger-carrying ships. The 
increase is in the number of experienced men required, and that will 
bring about a decrease in the number of inexperienced men employed. 
The number of the total crew will remain about the same, with the ex- 
ceptions noted. 

s the Eastland disaster a sufficient lesson to compel the enforcement 
of the new Jaw? When the steamer Atlanta, in 1906, caught fire and 
burned so furiously that within 30 minutes after the alarm she had to 
be abandoned by her crew, the public paid little attention, because, 
fortunately, there were no pennen ers on board at the time. When the 
steamer City of Cleveland burned at her dock In Detroit in 1907, the 
public thought nothing of it for the reason that, again fortunately, 
there were no oF yg oy on board. When the Namoi burned on Lake 
Michigan and had to be abandoned by the passengers and crew there 
was a little excitement and.comment. Some people lost their lives, 
but It was soon forgotten. Again, only a few persons were on board 
besides the crew. en the Pere Marquctte No. 18, four days after she 
was taken out of the excursion business, foundered and drowned 27 of 
her crew, September 9, 1910, the people began to turn gaanong eyes 
toward the traffic. A year ago the steamer City of Chicago was de- 
stroyed by tre, which was discovered when she was within 2 miles of 

ort. Her master rammed her into the dock, not daring to make a 
anding in the usual war, The dock was the United States Life Saving 
Station pier. The people were rescued. Fortunately the small number 
on board made the rescue possible. Then came the Eastland disaster. 
The people were on board this time. The frightful loss of life followed. 
Accidents that should have warned the public and that should have 
been heeded, particularly by the Government inspectors who ignored 
them, haye occurred time and time again on the Great Lakes in the 
recent past. Nowhere is the seamen’s act required more than on these 
waters. 

On the cargo steamers an inhuman pace has prevailed for years 
of shipping young men and boys as deck hands, enticing them on board 
the ship in the belief that they were to serve on deck out in the open 
air, and then, after the vessel had left port, compelling them to go down 
into the hot, blistering fire holds to serve as coal passers, subject to being 
called out upon the often icy decks at any moment. The records kept 
75 the shipowners themselves show that this condition has resulted in 
the men averaging less than three weeks on the ship. The seamen's 
act makes illegal this practice of shipping men on deck and then com- 
pelling them to serve in the fire holds. Bad as conditions are for sea- 
men in other parts of the world, nowhere is that practice in vogue 
except on the Great Lakes. 

It is impossible to discuss the entire situation and all the provisions 
of the act in a brief article of this kind. Only: a comparatively lew 
points can be touched. But there is one provision of the act, relating 
to seamen, which the shipowners, according to their press agents, are 

uite sure will result in disaster to the commerce of the Great Lakes. 

hat is the section of the act under which the sailor is entitled to re- 
ceive one-half of the wages due him at any port where the vessel loads 
er discharges cargo. “The sailor will take advantage of this,” say 
the shipowners, * by demanding one-half his pay, and using it to get so 
drunk that he will not be able to return to the ship for duty, and that 
thus vessel after vessel will be delayed, and the whole business of the 
Great Lakes demoralized.” That is what the * tells the public. 
The truth is, that under the law for the past 17 years the seamen on 
the Great Lakes have had that very right to demand one-half of their 
wages at every port where the vessel loaded or discharged cargo. In 
1898 the law was amended so ns to give the sailor that right, providing 
that nothing to the contrary was stipulated in the contract—the ship's 
articles—which he signed. It has never been the practice to put any- 
thing “to the contrary" in the ship's articles on the Great Lakes. 
No shipowner can produce a set of articles containing any such stipu- 
lation “to the contrary,” signed at any time during those 17 years. 


The “argument” of the shipowners against the other parts of the 
seamen's act is on a par with their claims against that section providing 
for the right to one-half of pay carned. The gentlemen should call 
of their pa agents and listen to a little common sense instead of 
a. Aie the new law. If they continue to decline to act in faith 

th the public then there is only one thing to do and that is to make 
the law really drastic and much more stringent than anything con- 
tained in the seamen’s act. 


Address of Ollie M. James, Permanent Chairman Democratic 
National Convention at St. Louis, Mo., June 15, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 16, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Speaker, under the leaye granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech delivered 
teeta at the Democratic convention at St. Louis by Senator 
JAMES. 

The speech is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF OLLIE M. JAMES, UNITED STATES ENATOR FROM KENTUCKY, 
PERMANENT CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT Sv. 
Louis, Mo., Jexe 15, 1916. 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Democrats, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 
I greet my Democratic brethren of the Republic, the representa- 
tives of a proud, victorious, and unconquerable Democracy 
a Democracy whose life, achievements, and history challenges 
the admiration of the world. We cheerfully meet face to face 
the public we have not betrayed to point with delight to a matvh- 
less record of promises we have kept. [Applause,] 

During three years of its national control Democracy has en- 
acted into law more progressive remedial legislation than the 
Nation has ever had written upon its statute books since its 
birth. In former national contests in the last two decades our 
party came as a prophet. We could only point out wrongs and 
promise remedies; but to-day we come with deeds, not words; 
with performance, not promise. Our deeds in the Nation have 
been greater than our words upon the hustings; our performance 
as the lawmaker greater than our promise as the campaigner. 
In other words, the Democratic Party has kept its word with the 
American people. [Applause] We have made good. We have 
by our conduct of the affairs of this Nation deseryed the renewed 
confidence of its people by proving worthy of the confidence once 
bestowed. 

The Democratic Party rejoices that under this administration 
for the first time since the Civil War it was enabled to amend 
the Constitution of the United States in the interest of good 
government and the masses of the people, We freed the Senate 
from the control of the great interests by making it elective by 
the people at the polls. We wrote into the Constitution itself an 
amendment, susceptible of no dispute, that wealth should bear 
its proper burden of the taxation necessary to run the Govern- 
ment efficiently, economically, and honestly. [Applause.] 

THE LODBY. 


President Wilson drove inyisible government out of Wash- 
ington and uncovered the mightiest lobby that ever ramified a 
republic or had its rendezvous in its capital. He drove the lobby- 
ist out; he turned the American people in. [Applause.] 

THE TARIFF. 


The Democratie Party undertook to enact a new tariff law in 
keeping with the historic principles of the Democratic Party and 
justice to all the people. The Democratic Party believes that the 
right of taxation can only exist for the purpose of raising suffi- 
cient revenue to run the Government. Taxation never did justly 
exist and never will in a free government for the purpose of 
enriching one class at the expense of all the rest of the people. 
We undertook the reformation of the tariff with open minds and 
clean liands, unowned, unpledged to any interest except that of 
the public welfare, and we are proud of our achievement in writ- 
ing into law the present Underwood-Simmons tariff bill. Not a 
schedule in it fosters a monopoly; not a rate in it protects a 
trust. [Applause.] We made as nearly free of taxation as pos- 


sible the necessities of life, and sought to obtain as much revenue 
as they would bear from the luxuries of life, One of the greatest 
features of this law is the income tax, which raises from the for- 
tunes of the rich, the prosperous, the well-to-do people of the 
Nation $120,000,000 per annum, and lifts this burden off the tables 
and backs of the poor, To my mind, no law is more just than that 
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of an income tax. Those that prosper under the Government 
ought to be willing to pay taxes to perpetuate it. It is a tax 
that forecloses no mortgages, forces no sales, It is collected 
only where riches abound and prosperity smiles. Would the 
Republican Party dare to suggest the repeal of this part of the 
tariff law? Will they be specific in their objections to this legis- 
lation?. What schedule would they repeal? What rate would 
they increase? Would they substitute the Dingley rate or the 
Payne-Aldrich rate? If they were given control again, would 
they reenact the tariff law that the Democratic Party repealed, 
a bill that was repudiated by the Republican Party itself at the 
polls? [Applause.] 

Who is it, anyhow, that desires really the repeal of the present 
law, made by honest men for an honest purpose, that of raising 
revenue sufficient to defray the expenses of the Government, and 
substitute in its stead the lobby-made, monopoly-breeding, trust- 
creating, millionaire-producing, Payne-Aldrich bill? [Applause.] 
Our Republican friends told us when we enacted this bill into law 
that it would close the factories, fill the streets with idle men, 
produce a panic, create soup houses, and distress would reign 
everywhere; but we rejoice to-day to point to an unexampled 
prosperity in the Nation, with labor more generally employed, at 
higher rates, shorter hours, and better conditions than ever be- 
fore. [Great applause.] Our Republican friends tell us that after 
the war is over that poor, stricken, prostrate, torn, bleeding Eu- 
rope will take our home market here from us; that this young, 
virile Republic, with 100,000,000 freemen, that has gone out to 
take the foreign markets of the world, must tremble in great fear 
lest these war-torn countries with millions of their men—the 
flower and strength of their manhood—buried in thetrenches, with 
their factories destroyed, their country laid waste, their charred 
and blood-soaked land filled with widows and orphans and crip- 
pled men, and upon them the heaviest debt of all ages, will come 
here to this happy land, uncursed by war's ravages or its burden 
of debt, and take our home market from us. No, gentlemen; I 
have no such fear; America is going to take the markets of the 
world. [Applause.] We are going to meet our competitors in the 
other markets of the earth and take them, and this great people 
here fears no competitor at home that we are willing to meet 
away from home. With the freight rate and cost of transporta- 
tion in our favor here, we certainly have nothing to fear when we 
are meeting them where the freight rate and transportation and 
many times adverse tariffs are in their favor. But we shall cut 
from them last hope of having even a false issue, for we shall pass 
a bill creating a tariff board to gather the facts created by the 
new war conditions or the conditions that may exist after peace 
is declared, and upon these official facts, obtained by men not in- 
terested in enriching themselves by taxing others, and with this 
gathered Information be ready to meet every new condition 
which may arise. [Applause.] 

FEDERAL RESERVE LAW. 


Would our Republican opponents repeal the present Federal 
reserve law that emancipated the credit of a Nation; that made 
the credit of the country to run in life-giving currents through 
the avenues of business? Under the old system a few men could 
create a panic, as the whole Nation witnessed in 1907; when all 
the world was at peace and enjoying unusual prosperity. A 
small group of men upon Manhattan Island precipitated over- 
night one of the greatest panics in the history of the Nation. 
It toppled values, wrecked fortunes, destroyed holdings, turned 
out of employment thousands of men, and locked the door of 
almost every bank in the country against the depositor who 
called for his own money. The Republican Party—in control 
for 40 years of our national life—either did not have the ability 
or the courage or the desire to remedy this brutal system that 
lodged the money of a Nation in the control of this heartless 
group of men. The Democratic Party took control of this 
Nation, and under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson met this 
great problem. We took the money control out of the hands 
of this oligarchy ; we lodged its control in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and created the Federal reserve banks of the country. 
We rested the finances of the great people of this Nation upon 
what they own, and not upon what they owe, [Applause.] The 
output of the factory, the product of the farm, the ore of the mine, 
the business achievements of the people, was the basis of the 
money issued under this new system, and not the bonds that were 
resting upon the people. What would have been the result if 
the old Republican system had been in effect when the world's 
war broke upon us? The stock exchanges in every city in the 
world were closed, Europe poured its vast holdings in plethargie 
streiins upon our shores, ‘The cry that went up from all the 
nations of the Old World was, “We want gold.” Who thinks 
that the Republican system of finance under the guidance of 
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these patriotic guardians would have been able to withstand 
this mighty cataclysm in the peace and credit of the world? 
But what was the result? Not a bank closed its doors; not a 
laborer was thrown out of employment; not a business was 
forced: into bankruptcy; but there stood strong, serving the 
masses of mankind, this great legislative achievement of the 
Democratic Party. [Applause.] Panies no longer are possible. 
[Cheers.] The truth of it is, they have only come, during the his- 
tory of this Nation, when the Republican Party either was in 
control of its affairs or the laws that it had enacted were un- 
repealed upon our statute books. 

The panic of 1873 is familiar to the older of our citizens. The 
Republican Party was in control. The panic of 1893 came while 
the laws written by the Republican Party were unrepealed upon 
the statute books, and the plates for the issuance of bonds had 
been prepared by the outgoing Harrison administration. And so 
we are quite familiar with the panic of 1907; but as the master 
achievement of Woodrow Wilson, to my mind, next to keeping 
100,000,000 people at peace with the world, the historian will 
record the Federal reserve law that created a democracy of credit 
in a Republic of freemen and established a currency system con- 
trolled by the Government that is quickly responsive to the busi- 
ness needs of the country. [Applause.] Would our Republican 
friends suggest a repeal of this law? I imagine not, though we 
enacted it over their intense and bitter opposition. They stood 
upon the floor of the Senate and with all the eloquence and logic 
at their command declared in solemn tones that if we did enact it 
into law that in 30 days the mightiest panic that ever broke upon 
a nation would be with us. They said it was but a recrudescence 
of greenbackism and the old free-silver craze. They declared that 
the national banks, 8,000 strong, would not go into it. We dis- 
carded this advice. We weathered these evil forebodings, and in 
the interest of mankind we wrote the law. No Republican con- 
vention from that day to this, no Republican orator upon the 
hustings with any degree of responsibility, has suggested a word 
of criticism or uttered a line of condemnation of this law. 
[Applause.] 

AMERICANISM, 

We are all Americans no matter whence we come. We love 
our country because it makes us free. The beauty of the oceans 
that wash our shores, our fertile plains, our lofty mountains, 
our winding rivers, our unequaled landscapes, can only be en- 
joyed in their real and matchless beauty through the eyes of a 
freeman. More beautiful than the beauty and splendor of the 
land is the glory of the Government. The humblest may be- 
come the greatest, the weakest may become the strongest, the 
poorest may become the richest; here no taint of blood, no law of 
royalty. This freedom is as much the right of the one who comes 
here as the one who is born here. [Applause.] We are glad of it 
and happy to offer this opportunity and this happiness to all. We 
only ask in return loyalty, valor, and love; loyalty to the flag, 
valor in its defense, and love of our free institutions. [Ap- 
plause.] We do not care what songs of the old home land you 
may sing or what memories of the country from which you came 
you may cherish. All we ask is that the song you shall hold dear- 
est to your heart is the Star-Spangled Banner. [Applause.] 
And the memories you shall cherish most and best are those of 
America that makes you free. There are some who seek to de- 
stroy this Nation whose freedom and blessings they enjoy. They 
call themselves anarchists. If I had my way, I would not allow 
2 single man or association of men to bear aloft upon the streets 
and highways of this Nation a flag or emblem that cither ques- 
tioned the integrity or authority of the Stars and Stripes of the 
Republic. k 
PREPAREDNESS FOR SELF-DEFENSE, 

In 1906 I attended the great Peace Conference held in Lon- 
don and saw there assembled 26 nations of the earth speaking 
in different languages, but all spoke the language of peace. I 
thought that the millenium of peace had come, such a thing as 
the world’s war was impossible; but the day when the Chris- 
tian heart shall rule the world and when peace shall reign over 
the land is not here, and unhappily is not in sight. Self-de- 
fense and preparation for it is as necessary now as ever be- 
fore. We must not mistake dishonor for peace, as we can not 
mistake oppression for peace. All Governments love peace— 
peace with freedom, peace with honor. Without these all is slav- 
ery beside. Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party advocate 
an army big enough to make aggressors think the second time be- 
fore they strike a blow. [Applause.] Democracy wants an 
army and a navy in keeping with the dignity, preservation, and 
worth of this great Republic. [Applause.] Such preparedness 
and ability to defend ourselves, our cities from bombardment, 
and our soil from invasion, and to protect the rights of our citi- 
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zens is the purpose of Woodrow Wilson, I want a navy large 
enough that it will be impossible for a foreign shell to fall in a 
single American city. [Applause.] I want an army strong 
enough to make it impossible for an aggressor's foot to press 
American soil. We do not want a foot of anybody’s else's soil, 
and, by the eternal God they shall not take a foot of ours. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not fear militarism. It has never menaced a free 
people. 

In this land of freedom the right to declare war rests with the 
people themselves. Those who must fight its battles, speaking 
through their duly accredited Representatives in Congress—the 
House and the Senate—can alone declare war, and as the people 
can declare war so they can proclaim peace. Democracy be- 
lieves in preparedness without militarism. During this adminis- 
tration we have done more to build up an army and navy in 
three years than the Republican Party did in 40 years of its 
existence. More has been done to give the American people a 
navy and army in three months than Col. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft did in 11 years. The President challenged the seeming 
overwhelming opposition of Congress and of his own party, and 
in the name of self-defense “and America first” he took his 
cause to the country, and in the great and unshackled court of 
public opinion summoned the American people to the rescue. 
‘Their response was immediate and overwhelming in his support. 
President Wilson acts, he does not rant; he builds, he does not 
bluster. 

INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

No President during the life of this Republic has ever had to 
deal with so many delicate and dangerous problems as those 
which have confronted President Wilson during the last two 
years of his incumbency in office. With more than half of the 
world in arms in Europe, with Mexico in revolution at our 
border, these difficult and complicated international problems 
have confronted him almost daily, and he has handled them as 
becomes a patriot and a statesman.’ When the Lusitania was 
sunk the militant voice of Theodore Roosevelt cried out for 
war, and if he had been President of the United States at that 
time, to-day 500,000 brave American sons would be contending 
around the fort of Verdun in this mighty maelstrom of blood— 
thousands would have been buried in the ditches. Our Presi- 
dent, patient, patriotic, farsighted, the real statesman, handled 
this question with the greatest ability, and won for America its 
greatest diplomatic victory. 

Some gentlemen in Congress undertook to take out of the 
President's hands the right of handling our foreign situation. 
Congress met that quickly, decisively, and said that they stood, 
as every American should stand, back of the President of the 
United States, When the President sent his ultimatum to Ger- 
many he was criticized by two elements—one that he was seek- 
ing to force the country into war and the other was that he was 
too cowardly to engage in the conflict. There are happily two 
kinds of courage; the courage of the man who is willing to 
undertake the danger himself and the courage of the man that 
sends others to the conflict. [Applause.] The courage of the 
man who wishes himself to enter the conflict may be rash, for he 
nione is to suffer, but the courage to take a nation into war, 
where millions of lives may be sacrificed, is another kind of 
courage. It is a courage that must be able to.stand bitter 
abuse [applause]; a courage that moves slowly, acts coolly, and 
strikes no blow as long as diplomacy may be employed, honor of 
the country upheld, the flag respected, and lives of Americans 
protected, [Applause.] Woodrow Wilson has both kinds of 
courage—the courage of conflict and the courage to act coolly 
and sensibly when he is dealing with the lives of others—the 
fate of a nation. [Applause.] It was no time for divided coun- 
sel. The interference of Congress would have created chaos in 
this country, contempt for our honor and our country abroad, and 
would have destroyed the power of America to either maintain 
its honor or protect the rights of the neutrals of the world. 

LINCOLN AND WILSON. 


The Mexican situation was inherited by the Democratie Party 
from the administration of President Taft. It had refused 
recognition of Huerta, and the same policy was followed along 
these lines by President Wilson, because he believed with Presi- 
dent Taft that assassination should not be rewarded with the 
presidency of the Republic of Mexico. The President has 
dealt with the Mexican situation, and his policy has been the 
same as that of Abraham Lincoln under like conditions more 
than half a century ago. [Applause.] Speaking through his 
great Secretary of State, Mr. Lincoln said: 


For a few years past the condition of Mexico bas been so unsettled as to 
raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the time has not 
eome when some 8 power ought, in the interest of society generally, 
to intervene—to establish a protectorate or some other form of govern- 
ment in that country and guarantee its continuance there. You will not 


fail to assure the Government of Mexico that the President neither has, 


nor can ever have, any sympathy with such designs, in whatever quarter 


they may arise or whatever character they may take on. The President 
never for a moment doubts that the republican system is to pass safely 
through all ordeals and prove a permanent success in our own. country, 
and so be recommended to adoption by all other nations. But he thinks 
also that the system everywhere has to make its way painfully through 
difficulties and embarrassments which result from the action of antago- 
nistic elements which are a legacy of former times and very different in- 
stitutions. The President is hopeful of the ultimate triumph of this 
system over all obstacles as well in regard to Mexico as in regard to 
every other American State; but he feels that those States are never- 
theless justly entitled to a greater forbearance and more generous sym- 
pathles from the Government and people of the United States than the: 
are likely to receive in any otner quarter. The President trusts tha 
your mission, manifesting these sentiments, will reassure the Govern- 
ment of Mexico of bis best disposition to favor thelr commerce an thelr 
internal improvements. I find the archives here full of complaints 
against the Mexican Government for violation of contracts, and spolia- 

on and eruelties practiced against American citizens. It is not the 
President's intention to send forward such claims at the present moment. 
He willingly defers tbe performance of a duty, which at any time would 
seem ungracious, until the incoming administration in Mexico shall have 
had time, If possible, to cement its authority. 

When American soil was invaded the President quickly 
ordered the United States troops into Mexico upon their punitive 
expedition. They are there now, and I have no doubt will re- 
main as long as there is a possibility of the capture and punish- 
ment of the murderers who invaded American soil or are needed 
for the protection of American lives along the border. When 
the Republican platform at Chicago denounced the Mexican 
policy of Woodrow Wilson, it denounced at the same time the 
similar Mexican policy of Abraham Lincoln—the one they have 
heretofore called the “ patron saint” of the Republican Party. 
When the Lincoln administration came into power, Mexico had 
been in turmoil for years. The government of Juarez was in 
power, but was unable to enforce order. Not only had American 
property been destroyed, but American lives had been lost, and a 
member -of the American legation had been murdered. It is a 
perfectly easy thing for the President of the United States to 
plunge his country into war if he is a politician before he is 
a patriot. He would seek his own reelection as he came upon 
horseback up the bloody highway of contending armies. The 
American people have never yet repudiated a war President and 
never will. We are naturally a red-blooded, fighting race. Of 
course, our Army could invade Mexico and march in triumph to 
its capital, but after the war was over other armies would 
march—an army of widows and orphans, an army of cripples 
and men broken in health, an army of pensioners, and an army 
of tax collectors gathering up the earnings of the people to pay 
the great war debt. All America wants peace—peace with 
honor. 

SHIPPING BILL. 


The Republican Party defeated by filibuster the shipping bill 
by the Democratic Party, which, if it had been enacted, 
would have made impossible the more than 200 miles of railroad 
sidetracks crowded by the products of the American factory 
and the American farm by enabling us to get shipments abroad 
and we would by this time have been enabled to have a merchant 
marine to take the products of the field and the factory and the 
mines to the hungry markets of Europe. They offer to the 
United States the often proposed and always defeated subsidy 
to the shipowners to be paid out of the Treasury of the people 
of the United States, This time they call it by the name of sub- 
vention, but it means, of course, the taking of the people’s 
money to enrich a few men. They seem to be perfectly willing 
to take the public money and give it to other people to operate 
shipping abroad, but they are utterly unwilling that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall with the people’s money purchase 
these ships and operate them if private capital is not willing to 
do so without subsidy or, as they call it, subvention from the 
Treasury, and whatever profit was made by the Government's 
operation would go into the public treasury. The Republican 
platform proposes a subsidy to the shipowner, the profit going 
into their pockets. In other words, it is willing for the United 
States to pay the loss, if there Is any, in operating the ships 
when it is done by private capital, but unwilling for the Gov- 
ernment to render the service if private capital will not under- 
take it. 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The Republican Party, seeking some issue, just any issue upon 
which to hang the slightest hope of returning to power, is driven 
to the necessity of denouncing in its own platform, adopted at 
Chicago, the vote of a majority of its own Members in the 
House and Senate upon practically all of the reform measures 
that have been written into law by the Democratic Party. They 
declare we “favor an effective system of rural crelits as op- 
posed to the ineffective law proposed by the present Democratic 
administration.” By this declaration they charge practically 
every Republican in the Senate and almost every Republican in 
the House with having voted for an ineffective rural credit law, 
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which has passed both the Senate and House. In the Senate the 
vote was 57 to 5, in the House 295 to 10. I suppose this denun- 
ction of their fellow Republicans was caused by the fact that 
of the five Republicans in the Senate who voted against the 
rural credits bill which passed that body Senators LODGE, OLIVER, 
and WapswortTH were members of the subcommittee that pre- 
pared the Republican platform, and they were anxious to vindi- 
cate their own vote at the cost of denouncing their Republican 
collengues. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The Republican platform says “ they favor an effective rural 
credits system, yet they proposed no substitute to the bills that 
passed the House and Senate, which are in a striking degree 
Similar to the rural credits law of Germany which has reduced 
the tenants upon the farms from 50 per cent to 10 per cent. The 
Democratic Party believes in a home building and land owning 
population, It was our effort and desire to make it possible for 
every man who tilled the soil in America to own the land and 
have a home. [Applause.] The Republican Party in power 40 
years since the Civil War has never passed any law for their re- 
Def, has never sought to cheapen credit, to enable them to become 
owners instead of tenants, but to-day they present the remark- 
able spectacle of adopting a platform which promises nothing, 
but in their anxiety to denounce Democratic legislation have to 
include in their wholesale condemnation nine-tenths of their 
own Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
{Applause.] 

The trade commission bill which was passed for the bene- 
fit of the business of the country, to make plain the law, to pre- 
yent monopolization of the industries of the country, received 
a majority of the Republican and Bull Moose Members of the 
Senate and House when it was placed upon its final passage. The 
Clayton antitrust bill, which had for its purpose free competi- 
tion in trade and the prevention of monopoly, which are basic 
in the business prosperity of the country, received upon its final 
passage almost half of the Republican vote in the two Houses of 
Congress, 

The one great achievement of the Democratic administration 
which was bitterly opposed by a majority of the Republicans in 
both the Senate and the House is not denounced or even honored 
with respectful mention in the Republican platform. This is 
indeed in strange contrast to the gloomy prophecies of financial 
depression, industrial ruin, and wholesale unemployment of 
labor, which the Republicans told Congress and the country 
would follow the passage of this law. 

Anxious as is the Republican-Party for an issue, they most 
respectfully declined this one, and the Democratic Party re- 
jolces in the thought that the greatest constructive piece of legis- 
lation enacted in the history of the Government dealing with the 
currency, the very life blood of commerce, has proved so suc- 
eessful that they dare not condemn it in the slightest degree. 

THE REPUBLICAN RECORD ON THE NAVY. 

The Republican platform declares for “a continuous policy of 
national defense,” but there have only been two propositions 
made in our history for a “ continuous policy.” One was made 
by the General Board of the Navy in 1903, urging upon the Repub- 
lican administration then in power the construction of two 
battleships a year. That “continuous” program was hidden in 
the archives and never saw light until the present Secretary of 
the Navy published it. Instead of adopting a “continuous 
policy“ the very year that the General Board proposed a con- 
tinuous policy ” advocating two battleships a year, the Republi- 
ean administration authorized only one, and never under their 
administration did they attempt a “continuous policy” which 
they now want to adopt. If they had, it would not be necessary 
now for the Democratic administration to have to appropriate 
such large sums to make up the deficiencies in the Navy, due to 
the Republican refusal to adopt the continuing policy recom- 
mended by the experts of the Navy. 

The only other “continuous policy“ proposed is the one ad- 
yocated by the President of the United States in his address 
to Congress last December, in which he urged the adoption 
by this Congress of a five-year building program which, if 
adopted, would meet the demand of the “continuous policy“ 
which the belated Republican promise now offers. But what 
happened when this matter was under consideration in the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House? Every Republican 
member on the committee decided to oppose the President's 
“continuous program” and would vote for no program longer 
than for one year. “Promises butter no parsnips.” After 16 
years of failure even to let the public know of the “ continu- 
ous policy“ proposed by the naval experts, much less to carry 
out such a policy, and after the Republicans on the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, in June, 1916, unanimously opposed 
the President's policy, they now say they favor the “ continu- 
ous policy.” [Applause.] 


UNDER DEMOCRACY THE UNITED STATES LEADS THE WORLD. 


-For the first time in the history of our country, the United 
States leads the world in exports. We are more prosperous than 
ever, and mills which have not turned a spindle for years are 
now busy. All the laborers of the United States are employed 
as never before. With the world war raging, our country is 
the only neutral one that is not in distress and the only one that 
has not declared a moratorium. Who would substitute for the 
clean, open, and perfectly just policy of the Democratie Party of 
equal opportunity and fair dealing for all, the partnership of cor- 
rupt politics and corrupt business that existed under the Repub- 
lican Administration? Every demand of the stress of war the 
Democratic Party has met quickly. Private capital, unwilling to 
undertake the hazard of insurance of cargoes at sea during the 
war, Democracy passed a bill which provided that the Govern- 
ment should issue the insurance. Our Republican opponents 
prophesied that there would be great loss to the Government by 
this undertaking, if the Treasury itself was not bankrupt. How- 
ever, the American products of the factory, the field, and the 
mine had to have a market, and that market was across the sea. 

We were not frightened by this gloomy prophecy; there was 
no other remedy. Private capital would not undertake it, and 
we have not lost anything by it, but upon the other hand we 
have a balance of more than $2,000,000. Democracy is the 
friend of the business and industries of the country both 
big and little. It recognizes that in a great nation business 
should be along a great scale. All we ask Is that business, 
however large or small, shall not be greater than the law. We 
have freed business from the blackmail of the politician, as we 
have emancipated it from the clutch of monopoly. The law has 
been plainly written for their guidance. Every business and in- 
dustry in the Republic understands perfectly well what the law 
is and that the Democratic Party does not desire to hinder. Our 
purpose is to help, not harass, business; to build up and 
assist, not to destroy, but instead to encourage in every way 
possible the legitimate business of the country. Democracy has 
given to this country government without graft, administra- 
tion without favoritism, taxation without special privilege, ex- 
penditures of the people’s money without dishonesty or scandal. 

DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPH. 


Four years ago they sneeringly called Woodrow Wilson the 
school teacher; then his class was assembled within the narrow 
walls of Princeton College. They were the young men of Amer- 
ica. To-day he is the world teacher, his class is made up of kings, 
kaisers, czars, princes, and potentates. The confines of the school- 
room circle the world. His subject is the protection of American 
life and American rights under international law. The saving of 
neutral life, the freedom of the seas, and without orphaning o 
single American child, without widowing a single American 
mother, without firing a single gun, without the shedding of a 
single drop of blood, he wrung from the most militant spirit that 
ever brooded above a battle field an acknowledgment of American 
rights and an agreement to American demands, [There were 
calls from the delegates and the galleries “ repeat it.” Mr. JAMES 
here repeated the paragraph. The continued cheering that fol- 
lowed this made it impossible for Mr. James to proceed. Tre- 
mendous outburst of applause and cheering, the parading of 
delegates with the standards of many States around the hall 
kept up for 20 minutes before he was able to proceed with his 
speech.] He truly demonstrated that principle is mightier than 
foree, that diplomacy hath its victories no less renowned than 
war. Shall we by his defeat tangle again the untangled inter- 
national problems—shall! we say to the warring countries, Open 
again these settled international questions; his was not the voice 
of his country”? In the bloodiest crucible of all history he has 
kept the stainless banner of the Republic flying above 100,000,000 
of people in peace and in honor. During these years of great 
trial, of difficulties, and complications crowding upon each other 
like waves of an angry sea, with enemies powerful from without 
and critics and traducers from within, with abuse cruel as it was 
cowardly, he emerges as majestic and powerful as a mountain 
after a storm, loved by all who believe in justice, and feared by 
those who temporize with wrong. He elevates himself to that 
lofty but lonely eminence occupied by George Washington. 
Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson, the three worst abused 


but best beloved Americans the Republic ever grew. [Great 
applause. ] 
NEITHER BULLIES THE WEAK NOR PEARS THE STRONG. 
He neither bullies the weak nor fears the strong. He deals 


with the military lord with his millions of soldiers in the field 
demanding justice for the American people, protection of Ameri- 
can lives and American rights as he does with the weak fol- 
lowers of a revolutionary torn Mexico. For the honor of our 
flag, the preservation of our lives, the protection of our rights he 
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would challenge the world to conflict ; for political personal pref- 
erment or party advantage he would not inflict the slightest 
wrong nor impose the smallest injury. [Applause.}] Mexico and 
Germany, England and Austria look alike to him when America 
is involved. He might overlook the wrong of the weak, but never 
the insult of the strong. 

WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 


The opponents of the Democratic Party declare that the for- 
eign policy of President Wilson has been “evil and vacillating.” 
What do they mean by this? Is it that we should have gone to 
war when Belgium was invaded, which we were not bound to do 
by either contract or principle? That issue we are perfectly 
willing to submit to the Ameriean people. Around 20,000,000 
happy firesides the fathers of America will gather this night with 
their unbroken family circle with their children upon their knee 
and their wife by their side, happy and prosperous. Contrast 
this with the fathers, husbands, and brothers of the Old World 
dying in the ditches, with the gloom and mourning in broken 
family circles, where hunger crouches and disease treads. If 
this be “ evil and vacillating,“ God prosper it and teach it to the 
rulers of the Old World. [Great cheering.] 

PEACE. 


try, but of all the world. When the last great day shall come, 
and before the court of God the nations of this earth shall 
march in judgment review, the monarehs of the Old World 
shall have to answer for this awful carnage, this 
orphaning of millions of children, this cruel widowing of mil- 
lions of mothers, this brutal turning of a once happy land into 
a place of mourning, and on that last day I can see our Presi- 
dent holding in his hand the accusing picture of Henri Danger, 
ef Christ upon the battlefield, with the dead and dying all 
about him, with the roar of cannon, the screaming of shrapnel, 
the wail of the dying, and above his head written these words: 
“ And He said unto them, love one another.” When that day 
shall come, who is it that would have our President 
ttered monarchs 


and hear the Master say “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF WOODROW WILSON. 


The Democratic Party is proud ef the achievements of Wood- 
row Wilson. He has brought prosperity and plenty to 100,000,000 
Americans. He has given work to every willing hand in the 
Republic. Every toiler has the full dinner pail—tfuil to over- 
flowing. - 

He has by legislation taken labor out of the brutal category 
of inanimate things and treated the toilers as men with hearts 
that beat and lips that pray, and they are no longer subjected to 
oppressive injunctions or Federal court manipulations; he has 
dignified the associated toilers of the field and the factory, men 
seeking by organization and association to brighten and make 
delightful the lives of the wealth producers and creators of the 
Nation; he has freed the industries of the Republic; he has lib- 
erated the business of the Nation; he has provided a Federal 
Trade Commission whose duty it is to destroy favoritism, weed 
out unfair advantage, and give to industry everywhere an equal 
opportunity; he has given to individualism high hope and new 
life; he drove from the Treasury of the Nation a ship monopoly 
that was enjoying subsidies on the canal tolls of millions of dol- 
lars a year, and at the same time proclaimed to the world that 
a treny made with America was more than a “scrap of paper,” 
but was, indeed, a bond of honor that should be faithfully 
kept; he has struggled amid the world’s war with the great 
nations of the earth for the freedom of the seas and the rights 
of Americans and of neutrals everywhere; he has stood for the 
law of neutrality which was written before the war com- 
menced and agreed tò by the nations of the earth and could 
not be changed during the war to meet the exigencies of some 
or the demands of others. 

With critics all about him, with patience and strength and 
great foresight, he has kept a Nation at peace with honor. He 
has driven from the control of the finances of the peopte of this 
Nation an oligarchy of wealth and substituted In its stead a just 
Government, interested only in supplying the legitimate business 
needs of the country with sufficient currency to meet its demands 
and requirements, It ought not to be necessary to nominate him 
in partisan convention. Patriotism in this world crisis should 


rise above politics, and all parties should rejoice at an oppor- 
tunity to proclaim him the whole-hearted and happy choice of 
a Republie of peaceful freemen. And as we can not afford to 
swap horses while crossing a stream, who would say that we can 
afford to swap horses while crossing a bloody stream? So 


America can not afford to change leadership during this great 
cataclysm that shakes the nations of the earth, for to Woodrow 
Wilson more than any other citizen in all the world the Christian 
people, wherever the rain falls or the sun shines this world 
around, look anxiously, hopefully, and prayerfully that he will 
bring peace to the struggling armies of Europe. What party is 
it now that would dare undertake to discredit this master dip- 
lomat, this unconquerable leader, this great American, for by 
that you may palsy the hand that may write the peace treaty of 
the world. [Great cheering and applause.} 


An Appeal of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America for War-Relief Funds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 16, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the appeal of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America for war- 
relief funds. 

The appeal Is as follows: 

A SECOND Mzssace To THB CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, TO THE 

Suypar SCHOOLS, AND, THROUGH THE CHURCHES, TO raus AMERICAN 

FROM THE Feperal COUNCIL of THe CHURCHES of CHEIST IN 


AMERICA TO Expesss THA UNITED APPEAL OF THE ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
Waa Retisr tn EUROPB AND ASIA. 


DEAR BRETHREN: The response to the first message 
not universal or commensurate. Not a word of com 


etic, but 
nt has 


$10 a week at least, so long as the war lasts.” An : Our collection 


was $2, 

Meanwhile the cry of distress continues. Our correspondence from 

Europe and the reports from the organizations bring new stories of 
and those who suffer most are the most t. 

No united movement of the churches could be more far-reac in 
spiritual influence than this effort to extend a hand of Christian love 
and sym| to the les acrose the sea. 

The consti t of the council, either through their national 
assemblies or through their executive boards, have given unbesitating 
be of the action of the executive committee. 

e therefore resort to you again, and our message comes this time in 
a wider representative capacity. 
WHY ANOTHER MESSAGE? 


The first eae en Se role committee consisting 
of ex-President iam H. Ta Alton B. Parker, Hon. Set 
and Mr. Hamilton Holt, whe a message to the people urging 


them to hear the voice of the churches. 
Following this, on June 6, there was held in the federal council 


conference room & conference of representatives of the outstanding war- 
relief organizations, which unani voted to uest the federal 
councl! and the churches te continue to be their voice to the people. It 


was further 
“Voted: That continuous messages should be sent out to the people 
Oaa — churches.” This transforms our previously voluntary 
n 


A PROPOUKD RESPONSIBILITY. 


To have these great causes look to the Christian church to become 
their voice is a gratifying token, but It im an immeasurable respon- 
sibility which we must regard with humility, but from which we must 
not shrink. 

They asked the federal council to do this. The council has there- 
fore turned over, for the time being, its staff and its resources. The 

‘s Missionary Movement has given over its forces to the com- 
mi on Armenian and Syrian relief. But what is the federal coun- 
cil? It ts the sum of all its parts. It is simply your church and all the 
other churches together. 

“THB CREATION OF A NEW ATMOSPHERE IN THE NATION.” 

These were the terms in whicb Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, secretary of 
the Armenian committee, described the task of the church at the con- 
ference. It is the invoking of the spirit of unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice. The representatives of the war-relief organizations, many of 
them, have expressed their feeling that thie has been the one 
lacking. Our ex-President of the United States, and the business men 
and publicists associated with him Ip reenforcing our tirst re- 
minded us that we must invoke the religious motive of the people and 
transfuse the whole movement with a . light. 

“BEVERY EXPRESSION OF UNSELFISHNESS IS A CORD OF LOVE BETWEEN 
BETWEEN AMERICA AND THR NATIONS,” 

Thus writes one of our European brethren concerning our first mes- 
sage. Another says: “ Your American churches have already begun to 
help us rebuild our shattered civilization,” referring to a letter of our 
general secretary 2 SE our plans, 

Still another of our ropean correspondents says: “We bad come 
pretty 3 to feel that the American people were n 
concerned with their own commercial gains, but the plans about w. 
ou write me show Capt hares: the great body of our American Chris- 

ns have not lost their Christian compassion.” 
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3 over our corr dence, their Saree of grati- 

tone are out of propertion to what. we have thus 

THE ACCELERATING DISTRESS NECESSITATES NOT A CONTRIBUTION BUT A 
CONTINUOUS MOVEMENT OF UNSELFISH VELOCITY, 

We wish that we ht convey te you the reports and the stories 
that come to us from the war-re bureaus. Here are a few random 
indications of the increasing 3 and of its momentum. 
at 25,000 are blinded, fon that at 


ren in all countries. 


very pastor ought to secure from the Jewish or panpana and read 


the “pitital story of the Jews. Peoples like the 3 ontenegrins, Ukral- 
nians, Nestorians, and peoples of Persia and Syria have 5 — almost 
no relief except that furnished by people of their own race this 


countr, 
The German relief organizations send us the story 8 — 
less people in East Prussia, of 35,000 houses destroyed, wi 
t suffering of thousands of women and children. ‘The oe ation 
ar Relief Association sends a special here 


thousands of iseners, of over a million 8 tree 
refugecs, and of over 7,000 homeless children in one communi 
The Belgian Commission writes that the *. pr m 8 
rance is absolutely exhausted and that the srona in 


F. 
cities like Lille are more than doubling. The war 5 clearing 
as well as the national allied relief committee, tells of its 5 —.— 
coblegrams from all directions, which they described as heartbreaking.” 

It ts stated thet in Poland 20,000 villages are now in a a of com- 
plete destruction; that they can look to no one but America for help; 
and we should simply “compare Poland's need with America's pros- 
perity.” The Serbian committee tells us of new districts where there 2 
no bread at all and practically ali the food they eat is unhealthy. The 
Red Cross writes that its chapter at Constantinople has thousands of 
the destitute from surrounding nationalities, that the a to it are 
overw 3 and “its relief funds are being rapidly usted.” 

Dr. Anet, of the American Huguenot committee, whose churches are 

ministering to the tells a sad story of the needs in dispensar: 
and as an illustra that the Presb of Charleroi at its meeting 
—— month had only boiled leeks for food during its ee yn 

Anallx, the Armenian situation. This committee finds 50,000 sufferers 
in Meir Yor, has word that the Arabs killed 500 out of one caravan of 
600 peo 2505 on — 155 that in Lonia there are 2,000 orphans and in 
Haleb hans, ‘although the number will be reduced beca 
they are 1 destroyed. Their latest report, received 
being written, says there are 800,000 destitute Armenians in Tur and 
many thousands more in other districts. The main need of this work is 
$150,000 a month this summer and at least $250,000 a month after 
September 1, 

SOME OF THE NEEDS. 


The first is money, but there is also opportunity to ly, b. — 
rangement with various committees, new and clean secondhand doth- 
ing, woolen yarn and cloth, hospital 8 blankets, socks, under - 
wear, good shoes, sheeting, flannel; cotton for the want of which hun- 
dreds are bleeding to death, while the United States is the storehouse 
of cotton; and there is need of various kinds of imperishable food. 

Let us devote our prayer a and our services of worship to 
intercession for Europe and Asia and make it a subject for unceasing 

yer, 

lle went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in 


prayer to God. 
“And when it was day * * * FHecamedown * * and stood 

— the pl there went virtue out of Him and neuled 
em 


SPIRITUAL COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP. 
Our communities look to their Christian forces for leadership in such 


a time as 

1, Appoint a committee in your church. 

2. Consult with other pastors and laymen and secure the appoint- 
ment of a community committee for continuous service. 

3. See that the matter is 3 considered by your church federa- 
tion or association of ministers. Im some communities it has been 
found advisable to have a . Felearing A fund or community treas- 
1 70 In other words, some sort of ouse for the community. 

ecial | appeals in b in Aer of the’ 8 a of Europe 
to ike Sunday-sch 1 people, and the day- school 
children, using the dime banks, — as are furnish the B. F. B. 
ae and other similar helps, suggested by the f for starving 


5. Organize interest through other groups and organizations in the 
church and in the community. 

6. Give one immediate special Sunday to a presentation of this great 
oana; peta cha * siready done 80, 9 connection we would 
su Ser i p Sun jay, uly 2, as a su opportunity. 

8 le of means for pip metar 9 

In 8988 with the community campa 2 
e the wide distribution of this messa t 

Get continuous publicity, through 
Make it “ popular.” 


THE SPIRITUAL EFFECT ON OUR OWN CHURCHES. 


While this may not be our motive or impulse, we may well consider it. 
Who doubts tre spiritual reaction of foreign missions? Is not this 
movement of the same nature? 

THE EFFECT UPON OUR NATION. 

May this not be the means of — our Nation out of its political 
and economic confusion into a higher idealism which shall make it a 
moral power in the world? 

THIS IS NOT SIMPLY A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES, 

Some of tie pastors have — sight of this. It is a message through 

the churches to the people of America, to be voived by Lanes volces 


we would earn 
our first message. 
e press and in other ways. 


of ministers consecrated and ordained to reach the hearts of the 
INPORMATION—HOW AND WHERE TO SEND CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The og beitat — 3 be taken up with denominational 
committees, pe — n appointed. The oT — erona ns 
are —— — in any way 2 — because they 
cover the suferers of al sections. Te submi: aay Sone tek eae ae 


confusing, and the others will doubtless make themselves favorably 
A director. 


known. — Ne leading organizations has been issued oy 
the ye i Red C 
REVISED LIST. 


American Relief Committee in Berlin for Widows and Orphans: John 
. treasurer, 30 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 
B. F. B. Permanent Blind Relief War ama: Frank A. Vanderlip, 
, 590 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 

S Children: Frederick Lynch, treasurer, 70 


Fifth Aven New York city. 
can ares for menian and Syrian Relief: Charles R. 
Crane, treasurer, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. City. 
3 9 Committee: Edmond E. Eobert, treasurer, 105 
East Twen gew 3 City 


American cen Rege 
1024 H Street, Washington, D. G. 
noncombatant relief. 


Hon. Joba Skelton Williams, treasurer, 
(The Red Cross has a department of 


: Henry Clews, treasurer, 542 
: Alexander J. Hemphill, treasurer, 

RASY York City. 
wish Relief Connnittee for Sufferers from the War: Felix 


M. arbors. treasurer, 174 Second Avenue, New York City. 
East_ Prussian 5 Fund: Hubert Cillis, 5 17 Battery 


200 5 Avenue, New York Ci 
ft Committee for War Sufferers (German) ; Charles 4 treas- 
urer, 531 Broadway, ng oa Ni X 
Secours National: Whitney Warren, treasurer, 16 East Forty- 


seventh Street, New York oe 
Serbian Relief Committe urray H. Coggeshall, treasurer, 70 Fifth 


Avenue, New York ci 
Union Nationale des Reformees 8 de France, Emer- 
Kimball, treasurer, 105 East Twenty- 


glises 
gency Relief Fund: Alfred R. 
second Street, New York City. 

War Relief 8 House for France and Her Allies: Thomas W. 


Lamont, treasurer, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 
Polish Relief Federal Counell I Fund) : Aifred E. Kimball, treasurer, 
105 East Twenty-second 


Polish tiime Nel, Relief Fund: ank 
Building, New York City. 


SERVICES OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL, 


The general W will gladly render information, and while the 
federal council Pe not deemed advisable to add another fund to 
al su es, inasmuch as many churches have expressed the 
t the . —. on account of its knowledge of the most imme- 

and pressing needs, 


A. venlerup. treasurer, Acolian 


Ants ana should receive and d bute their funds, the 
council is willing to do this, whether for designated or undesi, ted 
funds. These be addressed as follows: The Federal Council 


should 
War Relief Fund, 105 East Tw -second P New York Ch 
Checks should be made out to ag oe 55 5 
The federal council is meeting all 2 . — charges of this 
movement out of its own treasury. 
Pastors who secured and dis our first message seem to have 
the interest, and we 3 it would be worth while to 


SHAILER MATHEWS, 
President. 
Frank Mason NORTA, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
CHARLES S. tee gp 8 
ener cer 
June 15, 1916. 775 


Tun OPPORTUNITY AXD Test OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY—WHY SHOULD 
THE CHURCHES or CHRIST IN AMERICA Express 4 NATION-WIDE. 
APPEAL FOR THE OF THE [INNOCENT SUFFERERS BY THE WAR 
IN EUROPE AND Asia?—In THE PEegIoD OF RECONCILIATION AND RE- 
COXSTRUCTION THAT MUST BEGIN WHEN THE War Exps, WHAT PART 
WILL THE CHRISTIAN FORCES OF AMERICA BE PREPARED-TO TAKE? 

THE MESSAGE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL TO THE MINISTERS OF THE 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
Dran BROTHER: The federal council proposes for your consideration 
and cooperation 
(1) A WF effort for the relief of the sufferers by the war in 
TO) a; and 
(2) A movement that shall repare our Christian churches to pla 

She se) pas that 8 od of reconstruction an 

reconciliation that must follow the close of the ran 

It is througb the churches of 


= — through the pastors that the r aripah be informed, ne Chris: 
ving the right of moral 


rship. 
e Kagra anea aiene 5 body of these churches, the federal 
eE asks esr eee Of the state- 
no u 


giving bring- 
the e daah Oh and consciences of the millions ot 


ency. can not be without your 
active assistance. It rests 4 ee pa not only to present this matter 
and secure public contributions, t Nea enlist the laymen of means 
who need to be aroused to the sitwation and the peculiar demand it 
makes upon the churches. Of course, the ideal way is to get a perma- 
nent committee that will carry out your plans to reach your 


members, 

The federal council asks your aid also in bringing this movement 
before the various bodies of your communion that may mect this 
spring and autumn, and securing for it such action as shall commend 
it most 8 to the local churches. The council believes pro- 
foundly that the crisis, which involves all the churches of and 
the progress of Christianity itself, justifies this unusual demand upon 
your 1 assistance as a Christian leader. 
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service that our churches may render when peace has come, you wi 
ay us in the effort to prng the entire membership into cooperation 
n this noble work, even to the point of sacrificial giving. 

The federal council, in view of the facts herewith presented and the 
immediate necessities of the situation, es you to bring this matter 
before your people on Memorial Sunday, May 28, 1916, or on as near a 
Sunday as may be practicable, and take an offering as an initial ex- 
pression of sympathetic interest. This offering may be designated for 
any of the causes here presented, and the money 2 be sent directly 
to the treasurer of the relief committee chosen. A list of leading re- 
Hef organizations of wide scope is given in the addenda as a guide. 
If advice is desired in this regard, it will be gladly given by the general 
secretary of the federal council, who has in his office full information 
as to the most pressing needs. All the matter needed for sermon or 
address will be found in these pages. 

The time is short? Yes; but long enough for starvation, deprivation, 
and death to do their work. 

Some churches do not favor special appeals? But a crisis transcends 
all ordinary rules and even church rules. The churches that catch the 
vision and rise to meet this world challenge will revitalize their 
spirituality. 

This is where giving enriches and withholding impoverishes. 


WHAT LED THE FEDERAL COUNCIL TO UNDERTAKE THIS MOVEMENT FOR 
RELIEF AND RECONCILIATION? 


The leading was providential. In December last Dr. Macfarland was 
profoundly cag AEE that the time had come for a private mission to 
the Christian leaders in the different nations of Europe, with whom he 
had been in correspondence. With the approval of the members of the 
committee, whom he called in council, he sailed on December 14, landed 
at Rotterdam, and spent the month following in Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, France, and England, having interviews with leaders, both 
in church and state, and meeting with most fraternal reception. 
Word from abroad has left no doubt as to the fruitfulness of his mis- 
sion. On his return he made a full report to the administrative com- 
mittee, with certain recommendations, among which were the following: 

“1. We should prepare to make this work of recon tion and re- 
construction our largest effort for the immediate future and prepare 
our minds and activities for it. It might be well to secure some sort 
of immediate general approval by our constituent bodies. 

“2. The one thing which has been our strongest asset of influence 
has been the relief work of America and the American churches. But 
it has not been adequate or ä I learned in conference with 
the Belgian Relief Commission that our contributions of money had 
been disproportionate as contrasted with Canada and Great Britain, 
although, of course, this is offset by our gifts of food and supplies, 

“We alent issue an immediate call in this matter to the churches 
and to the American people, Our brethren abroad are saying that, while 
we may have been confused on the issues of the war, we have entered 
straight upon the one clear duty of relief, and we shall greatly 
strengthen our position and influence by opening this door more widely. 

Indeed, our most serious weakness is due to the reproach in which 
we are held because of the Siege more or less made upon the part 
of all the nations, that we are utilizing the war for our economic and 
commercial gain. 

“Our best counteracting influence is and will be ovr work of relief. 
Again and again men who criticized our Government and our commer- 
elal interests declared that our common people and high-minded men 
of wealth had largely rectified mistakes in other quarters.” 


THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE'S RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The administrative committee felt that these recommendations were 
so weighty that they should be considered by a larger body, and called 
a 1 conference of representative men, including the 5 

Frank Mason North, Methodist De Feran Board of For Missions ; 
Fred B. Smith; John M. Glenn, ector, 
Frederick 1 secre 
man World Continuation Committee; Cleveland H. Dodge; E. L. Smith, 
American Board; S. T. Dutton, secretary Armenian Committee; Arthur 
J. Brown, chairman Committee of Reference and Counsel; Alfred R. 
Kimball; Jerome D. Greene, secretary Rockefeller Foundation; James 
L. Barton, American Board ; J. Edgar Leaycraft; and Fred P. Haggard, 
of Russian Prison Work Committee. 

After full discussion, this conference unanlmously adopted the fol- 


lowing findings: 
“New York, March 23, 1916. 
“To the ADMINISrRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERAL CoUNCIL: 


In view of the appalling need for material and spiritual relief 
created by the European war—a need which the churches of the United 
States have not yet sufficiently comprehended nor adequately attempted 
to meet—we recommend; 

“That a special meeting of the executive committee of the Federal 
Council be called for Komp, oy ger consideration to this need and to 
adopt comprehensive plans t will help to meet it. That the plans 
include the following: 

“The immediate preparation and wide distribution of a strong appeal 
which should have for its chief purpose to arouse the consclence and 
stimulate the will of the churches in this great world crisis. 

“The issuance of bulletins in which greatly needed information may 
be furnished regarding general and particular calls for help, and the 
several agencies through which assistance may be rend x 

“The re gun Sagara of leaders and committees in local churches and 
communities who shall come to feel the burden of this work and give 
themselves un dgingly to its accomplishment. 

»The fullest cooperation with any and all agencies created for the 
common purpose.” 

THB EXECUTIVE COMMITTER’S ACTION, 

Following the advice of the conference, a special meeting of the 
executive committee was held Ap 19, and was attended by the official 
representatives of practicaily all of the constituent bodies. By invita- 
tion, Prof. S. T. Dutton, secretary of the Armenian Relief Committee; 
W. B. Millar, . the en's Missionary Movement; Rev. 
George T. Scott; and Charles kisesa missionary from Constanti- 
nople, were presero a 

fter a il day's session the executive committee unanimously 
adopted the following: 

“Inasmuch as the conditions of suffering and need in the nations 
directly affected by the war in Europe and Asia are appalling beyond 


description and are not known to the masses of our people, who havd 
not been sufficiently informed concerning the facts to isan them to 
interest or action, and since the inability of the nations, strained as 
they are, te meet these needs constitutes an urgent appeal to the 
neutral nations, and penat to the people of the United States, to 
use their utmost endeavors to bring relief wherever possible to all 
who suffer: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, while recognizing the various relief organizations already at 
work and having no purpose save that of coo tion, believes that the 
time has come for a relief movement of suc magnitude as shall fit- 
tingly recognize the obligation of Christianity to respond to all 
human need and emphasize to all the world the moral and spiritual 
5 and the Christian and philanthropic spirit of the Ameri- 
can ple. 

a „ Resolved— 

„1. That the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
initiate a nation-wide movement for the relief of suffering in Europe 
and Asia growing out of conditions created by the war. 

“2. That the movement shall be under the leadership and inspira- 

tion of the churches, a preeminently religious appeal to the people 
through the churches and religious orders and organizations, en- 
— to arouse among all classes the sentiment of personal self- 
sacrifice. 
“3. That the federal council suggest for the inauguration of the 
movement memorial Sunday for the solicitation of funds for the 
suffering peoples of Europe and Asia, and invites all the churches and 
religious organizations of the United States to set apart as Memorial 
Sunday, May 28, 1916, for the consideration of the widespread sor- 
rows oe the peoples and for most generous contributions to relieve the 
suffering. 

“4. That a letter be conveyed to all the churches and that the 
immediate cooperation ef church federations and ministerial associa- 
tions be secured; that the cooperation of denominational boards and 
of assemblies meeting in May be obtained, and that the churches 
also be reached through the religious press; that other movements, 
such as the laymen’s missionary movement and the various Sunday 
school associations, be enlisted, and that the entire press of the 
country be invited to render assistance through publicity. 

“6. That the movement be unrestricted in its appeal both in respect 
to the securing of funds and in the distribution of relief; and that 
individuals, churches, and other organizations shall designate their 
preference for the use of funds. 8 

6. That the administration hereafter to be appointed shall follow 
up these initial appeals so long as necessity may exist or until the 
executive committee shall otherwise order.” 

The administrative committee requested Rev. Howard B. Grose to 
secure sufficient release from the Baptist Boards of Missions to consult 
and advise with the general secretary in carrying out these plans, and 
Dr. oe has rendered administrative service in initiating the move- 
ment. 

This places clearly before yen the action taken by the federal 
council and the reasons impell ng it. Nine thoughtful representative 
conferences have been held, and Dr. Mactarland has also widely inter- 
viewed responsible men in both Europe and America. We believe you 
will agree with the conclusions reached by the executive committee 
and in the conviction that this is the hour of hours for our churches 
to act herolcally in behalf of suffering humanity. “For the love of 
Christ. In His name.” 


THE IMMEDIATE, APPALLING, AND INCREASING NEED. 


Our people have no conception of the actual conditions of starvation 
and suffering. Even those who have seen something of it at first 
hand can not fully comprehend it. Language can not depict the hope- 
less misery of hundr of thousands of women and children and 
helpless old men. John R. Mott says that the remembrance of sights 
he saw often wakes him in the night and holds him sleepless. 
visit to the battle fronts aged him more than 10 years of ordinary 
work. The same is true of Dr. Macfarland. In common with all who 
have been in the lands stricken and devastated by the war, he be- 
lieves that if the facts could only be made known an immediate and 
adequate response would come from the members of our churches, 
This appeal is to make some of the facts known. 


LOOK AT THE NEEDS. 
I, Belgium. 


Five million dollars needed at once. Three million destitute people 
in Belgium kept alive by the relief furnished through the Commission 
for Relief in lgium. 

Consider these facts, taken from the report of F. C. Wolcott, sent 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to report on conditions in Belgium : 

“There would be wholesale starvation within three or four weeks if 
the importation of food into Belgium were stopped. 

“Tf any who cavil at the sending of relief supplies into Belgium 
could only visit Belgium and see personally the plight of the suffering 
people, tary would come back as eager for the continuance of the 
work as I am. 

“Of the 7,000,000 inhabitants in Belgium 3,000,000 are virtually 
destitute and drawing daily one meal, consisting of the equivalent of 
three thick slices of bread and a pint of soup. 

“I have seen thousands of ae ge lined up in snow or rain, soaked 
and chilly, waiting for bread and soup. I have returned to the dis- 
tributing stations at the end of the day and have found men, women, 
and children sometimes still standing in line, but later sompetied to go 
back to their pitiful bomes cold, wet. and miserable, t was not 
until 18 weary hours afterwards that they got the meal they missed. 

“There is another stratum of soclety just above the poorer, working 
people, which is only partially destitute, but even these must swallow 
their pride and stand in line eyery day for the 9 ration. 
Most of them are mothers and fathers who have children only partly 


nourished. 

“Picture the mental condition of people without work for more 
than a year and a half, dally face to face with the possibility of starva- 
tion, cut off from communication with the outside world by barbed 
wire and armed cordons of a conquering foreign army. 

“The need will continue great for mm 4 months after peace is 
declared. Factories have been stripped of their machinery. ‘There is 
a complete stagnation of industry. It will take months to rehabilitate 
these industries and to start the wheels again. The needs are daily 
growing more acute.” 

History records nothing finer than the manner in which the Belgian 
and French peoples bave met the horrors and sufferings of which they 
are the innocent victims, nothing more heroic than their self-sacrifice 
S Res istering—the needy and sorrowing to the more needy and 
stricken, 
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Surely we ought to leave them in no doubt as to the thetic and 
Viie 7.5 of American Christians who, realizing thelr affictions, 
spring to their relief. 


A BELGIAN GIRL EXPRESSES THE GRATITUDE OF ALL, 


“Oh, dear Americans, I am still small. My words can not tell you 
very well how I want to thank you, but. dear Americans, you must 
feel my heart. 1 pray every day to the good God that He bless 

our lives and that Ue shall spare you from war, hunger, and all other 

orrors. Take, then, loving and noble people, with my feelings, 
the thanksgiving of my elder brothers and sisters, A heart. 
“ GERARDINA VAN DER Voonpr.“ 


THE REPUTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IS IN A MEASURE IN OUR 
HANDS, 


To make the case concrete, here is an estimate of needs in Belgium 
and northern France. Note that the 7 of Belgium, who desire to 
work, would rather haye materials out of which to make the garments 


than the ents made up, so that the unemployed might bave some- 
thing to do. That is the spirit of self-help that should lead us to make 
possible. 2 


WHAT is NEEDED. 
For men; Two hundred thousand pairs of shoes, sizes ng from 
No. 7 to No. 11; 300,000 shirts ; 200,000 pairs drawers; 200, under- 
shirts; 200,000 jerseys or sweaters; 400 pairs socks 88 350, 
000 pairs trousers; 00,000 coats; 150,000 overcoats, 100, scarfs. 
For women: Two hundred thousand pairs of shoes, sizes ranging from 
No. 3 to No. 8; 400,000 waists or blouses; 200,000 pairs drawers; 150,- 
000 vests or underbodices; 400,000 pairs stockings (wool) ; 160,000 
petticoats or underskirts; 200,000 skirts; 240,000 shawls or woolen 


tconts or cloaks, 
For girls: One hundred thousand pairs shoes; 200,000 waists or 


olouses ; 300,000 pairs drawers ; 200,000 undervests ; 200,000 petticoats ; 
300,000" frocks 00,000 pairs stockings (wool) ; 200,000 coats or capes 
for school children; 100, woolen caps, bonnets, etc. 


For buys: One hundred thousand pairs shoes ; 400,000 shirts ; 200,000 
jerseys or sweaters; 200,000 combination or union suits; 200,000 pairs 
trousers; 200,000 coats; 100,000 coats and capes for school children; 
400,000 pairs stockings wool) ; 100,000 caps or hats. 

For small children and babies; Forty-eight thousand pairs shoes and 
2 woolen garments, One hundred thousand blankets are also 
ne . 


THIS IS AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY’S CALL TO MAKE ITS INFLUENCE 
WORLD-WIDE. 


11. Northern Franoe. 


The need here is eyen greater than in Belgium, accord to Mr. Wol- 
cott, because of the lack of native supplies, here is plentiful testi- 
mony to bear out this statement. The appeal comes from the stricken 
people driven from their ceful homes and left as refugees, depend- 
ent upon chari where resources of charity, not its 1 were 
wanting. The distress of the thousands of less, ad to the 
helpless condition of the thousands of orphan , challenges the 
sympathies and gifts of American Christians. 


CRITICAL NEEDS OF 2,112,000 PROPLE, 


f 82 — American relief clearing house of Paris sets forth conditions as 
‘ollows : 

In the invaded Provinces of France the stock of clothing and 11 5 

lies has been practically exhausted and the population in general is 
n a condition of serious want. The German Government has pro- 
hibited the exportation of foodstuff from Belgium into invaded France, 
making serlous the question of roe and feeding the population in 
this district. ‘The small stock of supplies in the stores and warehouses 
of the Provinces has become completely exhausted, and the situation 
has become critical in the extreme;, people of wealth and consequence 
are going barefoot; women and children are without clothing; the -< 
fering is estreme, particularly ọn account of impoverished physical con- 
dition owing to lack of proper nourishment, his population amounts 
roughly to 2,112,000, a 8 of them women and chil- 
dren, as the available men have n mobilized or have fled as ref: 
We know that there are about 25,000 children in the borh of 
Longwy who are without shoes and insufficiently clad in other re- 
spects. This population is entirely noncombatant and we want to make 
an appeal though you for their relief. : 

85 official list of refugees in France . rr in October, 
1915, showed a total of 858,799, of which about 215,000 are under 15 
years of age. It is safe to say that there are at least 175,000 refugee 
children in France under 10 years of age. At 888 these are appor- 
tioned in colonies, under the charge of charita’ organizations.” 

HALF STARVATION 1s DOING ITS DEADLY WORK. 


Latest reports are that the death rate in the part of France Met ogo 
by the German Army has gone up from 20 to 42, and on account of 
malnutrition this rate is expected to advance enormously, 

An American woman investigating conditions writes from France: 
“One whe has not visited France can not realize the tremendous needs 
of all kinds. Those who last winter had a few th of their own are 
now without the barest necessities. Money is needed large quantities, 
also clothing. I saw persons shivering with cold turned away, as there 
wis nothing to give them. 


TOUCHING APPRECIATION OF THE CHILDREN, 
Of the work among the 
“ I took some of 'k 


marched around the garden—200 of them— singing the * Marse se 
with all their might. Then they lined up in front of the doorway and 
shonted, Vive l'Amerique’ and Vive la Marraine Americaine, which 
means Long live America’ and Long live our American Godmother,’ 
It was too pitiful and I felt ashamed that we have done so little when 
they need so much. If our American friends could only imagine their 
own children in the same ci mstances I am sure they would make 
some effort to send supplies to this place.” 

III. Serbia, 


see niliona of people deprived of their living and of chance to 
make it. 
Vive millions of dollars would give only one dollar to each sufferer. 
Sorrowful! as conditions are in agian and France, they are not less 
heartrenaing in Serbia, which was filled with tragedy when the armies 
of the invaders overran it, destroying life and property. 


„We stumbled over the bodies of 19 little children. 


I buried 3 of 
own hands.’ ‘So many have died on this parner ieoa 
ht thousand women and children are waiting at tari 
are without food and 

T- 
are still — 


them with mr 
exposure.“ 
for shi 

shelter, 


Serb: 
begin x n, and Mr. Stuart are dis- 
uting relief at Saloniki, and Dr. Edward Ryan, Mr. Charles Carroll, 
and . Hugh L 3 hospital supplies, and 
clothing are immediate and pressing needs, easures are being taken 
by the sanitary commission and the agricultural relief committee to sup- 
press epidemics of typhus and cholera, and to supply yey im- 
ements and seed so that crops might be sta Serbia has about 
„000 inbabitants, and 600,000 of these are mobilized, so that all 
the male working go was withdrawn from ordinary pursuits. 
The peasant women have tilled the fields, but large sections are dev- 


as 0 

There are over 5,000 orphans in Serbia as a result of the war, and 
the relief measures include orpha es where these children may be 
cared for. A helper among these dren reports: 

e went out into the v 11 about Nish to clothe these ragged chil- 
dren. I also took food, and it was such a pleasure to help these half- 
starved little children, all skin and bone! This is the first help we 
have been able to give” 

SERBS IN FRANCE. 


How will cur help measure up beside the noble self-sacrifice of the 
French people? Consider how the French are straining every nerve 
to care for their 9 iee including large numbers of blind soldiers, 
and then realize what such care as this of Serbian refugees means. 
Madame Piettre reports: 

“Our last work was for the Serbs. We have raised a nice colony 
for them in the Grandee Dalles. Here we have many intellectuals 
ministers, 8 representatives of the Government, and reformed 
officers, hey are proud, which makes their situation still more sad. 
One of them, mayor of Krivolac, fled with his horses to Saloniki, and 
had a little luggage. Others fled 3 35 days’ march through the 
mountains at Albany. The weariness obliged them to deprive themselves 
little by littie of all their luggage. They only kept the food provisions, 
and atter they were exhaust they marched five days without any 

You can imagine how exhausted they were when the 
arrived, A special food was necessary, and the allowance for them fs 
$1.25 a day. They have no linen, and it Is a sad sight for those of 
education to be obliged to receive a shirt, a pair of socks, ete.“ 


IV. Poland, 


ELEVEN MILLIONS OF HOMELESS, WANDERING PEASANTS, MOSTLY WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN, 


Pa AEE a bree aps es condition of Steva GDE; W cer- 
n death facing them css relief comes speedily. Exposure, hunger, 
and disease are at work. Paderewski, the greatest ving pianist, is 
devo himself to this relief work in behalf of his people. 

ent Wilson, in seconding the appeal for Poland, in his proclama- 
tion issued in response to a resolution adopted by the Senate, calls 
attention to “the appalling situation in Poland, where practically the 
entire population to-day is homel and where men, women, and chil- 
dren are perishing oy thousands for lack of shelter, clothing, and food.” 
the fact that “the people of the United States have 
demonstrated their sympathy for the suffering 3 on all sides in 
the great European war by their splendid and successful charitable 
work in Belgium, Servia, and other places,” the President expresses 
the belief that the American people “ will quickly respond to an appeal 
Poland, once the tragedy ef the situation is brought home 
o them.’ 

PADEREWSEKI’S GRAPHIC STATEMENT. 


“Losses to date in perty destroyed and agricultural, industrial 
mmercial e ee amount to 28.809.501 000 K 
gigantic struggle have overwhelmed more than 
18,000,000 inhabitants, including nearly 2,000,000 Jews. Fully 11,- 
000,000 of helpless women and children, peasants, workmen, the very 
essence and strength `f the nation, have been driven into the open. 
Thousands are gt oe ruins, In woods, or in hollows, sub- 
sisting on 8 . ae - = it pon 3 of 3 of once 
r us families are helple: ungry, s and succum x 
pra Oniy a great wave of mankind's pity can surmount 20 immense a 
wave ot human 8 
“Only a 55 ghtened, and generous nation can help effectually 


our nation. 

se fs the name of Christian charity, in the name of common humanity, 
I therefore appeal to the great American people to help through the 
National can Committee of the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund. 

“Americans already bave given much to other stricken nations; yet 
I am certain there is no soul in this noble country who will condemn 
me for asking— 

“Some bread for the Polish women and children ! 


“Some food for the Polish farmers 


“ IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI” 
Poland's needs are expressed in milllons. The contributions from 
$208 685. E 15 Poland up to January 1, 1916, amounted to only 
Can the tragedy of the whole situation be brought home to our people? 
V. Bast Prussia, 


Like Poland, East Prussia has been overrun Py the contesting armies, 
the people suffering whether the Russians or the German forces were 
victorious, since the contested territory is sure to be devastated. With 
thousands of people driven from their homes, deprived of their liveli- 

® and need have been severe. A relief committee 
was formed in New York, and has received most of its funds from the 
Germans in this country. The conlitions have not been made known 
so fully as those in other countries, but they are such as to call for 
sympathy and help. F 

RELIEF FOR GERMAN WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


The American Auxiliary Committee of the American Relief Committee 
in Beriin for widows and orphans seeks relief funds for the 500,000 
widows and twice as many orphans in the Central Empires as a result 
of the terrible slaughter, Members of the American colony in Berlin 
did what they could to alleviate the suffering of the needy ones, and 
then appealed to America, 
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The relief committee for widows and orphans of German and Austfian 
— has raised over $523,000 among the German-Americans in New 
ork, s 


VI. The Armenian crisis. 


If the destruction of a race is thwarted, it will be because of the 
action of American representatives and the relief given by our people. 
Tate consular reports say that there are 500,000 Armenian refugees in 
the districts of Damascus, Zor, and Aleppo. All relief committees 
strongly urge larger remittances. Mr. Peet, of Constantinople, business 
agent and treasurer of the four Turkish missions of the erican board, 
says the relief already received has worked wonders, and if pro 
continued will help save a Christian nation from extermination, 
are 300,000 refugees in Turkey who need help besides the half million 
referred to. A million dollars could be profitably used at once in his 
district alone. 

We must add to these at least 200,000 survivors in the Caucasus and 
Persian Armenia—50,000 of them giris under 15 and 60,000 boys under 
15. The total number of survivors is now placed at about 1,175,000. 
This Increased number adds to the need of help. The condition of the 
. — requires constant attention to prevent the spread of epidemic 

Senses. 

The report of the Armenian committee, a committee composed of men 
of the highest standing, forms one of the larkest chapters in human 
history, and should be read by pastors to their people, neps omittin, 
some of the details too terrible to be repeated in public, his woul 
stir the sources of relief. 


- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ARAL. 


The appeal issued to American Sunday schools by the Armenian 
committee is in line with this wider Soren to the pastors to make 
memorial Sunday a war-relief day in the churches, pot limiting the 
appeal to one people, but including all sufferers by the war. 
hat an opportunity this gives to interest the children of the Sunday 
schools in the children of Europe orphaned and homeless through the 
war! And what finer spiritual stimulus could come to the young peo- 
ple in our churches than to enlist thelr sympathies and activities in this 
work of relief? Here is an avenue for service. Set them to the task 
of securing some offering from every member. 


THE NEEDS OF OTIIER PEOPLES. 


The above is but meee While this message was being written a 
large delegation of Lithuanians waited u our general secretary. 
There are also the ples in Persia and Syria, the Jews everywhere, 
the Nestorians, the rainians in Austria, the Montenogrins, and multi- 


tudes of others, and the men in all the prison camps, to whom the 
International Young Men’s Christian Association is ministering under 
the leadership of John R. Mott. 


WHAT DO THE FACTS SHOW? 


England. 
staggering und i 
Belglan re 
tha 


country include the large contributions of the Rockefeller Foundation, 


so tha 

f commit 
The British Serbian relicf committee three months ago had raised 
£1,500,000 ($7,500,000) and France 2,000,000 francs ($400,000). 
To the Armenians we have given about $1 for each sufferer, covering 
the entire period, and this is largely money from two or three large 
givers. It has not touched our people as a whole. 

This is a pretty fair indication the way war relief is being contrib- 
uted in other countries. besides America, It should be said that the 
Jews of America have given in aid of their people generously. 

In answer to our inguiries, an officer of the Belgian relief committee 
reports that the total money gifts from this country to April 1, 1916, 
to all of the war sufferers was $23,740,342. Since these figures were 
compiled, the Belgian commission alone has received somewhere around 
$125,000 through the efforts of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in celebration of King Albert’s birthday. Of course, the sums men- 
tioned do not include the vast amount of work performed by different 
societies, organizations, groups of women, etc., who devote a great 
amount of their time in providing all sorts of surgical necessities. No 
price has ever been put on this material. It is merely shipped to one 
of the allied countries. 

It is natural that in the commission we feel we should receive five or 
six times as much as we give, but that is because we think the Ameri- 
can flag onght to stand for everything that alt etn and helpful to 
a degree commensurate with our vast wealth. Perhaps our people have 
only just learned to give. 

WHAT SHALL WE SAY? 


Are we willing to let this stand as our final response to such an 

appeal for suffering humanity as the world has never before heard? 
here is no doubt as to America’s answer if only the ‘acts can be 

realized by the masses of our mone: 

The churehes of Christ hold the keys that will open the treasure 
chests of the Fee tag 

Secretary Harry F. Ward persuasively pleads that we are not only 
in danger of losing our Christian ideals but also our Christian compas- 


8 Will our prosperity harden our hearts? Are we getting used 
to it 
ALL THAT IS DONE NOW FOR RELIEF WILL AID IN THE GREAT WORK OF 


RECONCILIATION, 


This immediate work of relief is only the beginning of a campaign of 
information looking to the period of reconstruction and reconciliation 
to follow the war. 

In that work the churches of Christ in America should have large 
part. Dr. Macfarland says in his conclusions resulting from his visit 


abroad : 
Despite all mutterings and trivial complaints all these ples are 
really looking or will look to America for light, but whether or not 
litical differences hinder America's official opportunity, there is noth- 
ng in the way of a great work of reconciliation by the churches of 
Christ In America with the churches of Christ in Europe. 


“We may continue our spiritual task. unhindered by political limita- 
tions, from which we have unique if not absolute f Ase 

“We may, without intruding upon men's consciences, find ways of 
suggesting that peace and justice will both be aperonched by the 
churches, and especially the responsible Christian leaders of all nations, 
rising above the conflict (even though led in it by conscience) Into 4 
higher eee: 8 

some 


of far ter importance th: ivin; fe 
But our gifts are 421 PS an g of money. 


he prac and convincing way of showing our 
sympathy and open the door to influence and service in bringing to- 
gether the sundered Christian forces in a new brotherhood that shall 
make for peace and righteousness and a better world. 

The war relief will be needed long after peace comes. ‘The stricken 
churches of Europe make a special appeal to our churches, and millions 
will be required for their rehabllitation. 

Efforts thus far to aid our brethren have not met with the desired 
response. ‘Take the case of the Protestant churches in France: 

he Union Nationale des Pglises Reformees Evangeliques de France 
has had its delegate, Pastor Stuart L. Roussel, in this country, at the 
office of the fi council, and visiti our churches for nearly a 
year in an effort to meet a deficit of about $125,000. Many of the 
pastora of these churches are at the front, and it is obvious that we 
ave a special obligation to help the French churches. Pastor Roussel 
has returned with only about $20,000 toward this deficit. This offers 
us an opportunity not only to relieve our brethren, but also by doing 
so to n at once cur help in the process of reconciliation and recon- 
struction in Europe, 

Many other Protestant churches are in like need. The McAll Mis- 
sion in France, the federal council's American Huguenot committee, 
e the Central Evangelical Society of France and the Belgian 
Missionary Church, the churches of our own constituent denominations 
In northern France and other countries, all these make strong appeal 
to the brethren in America. Pastor Henri Anet, of Belgium, is now 
here at the office of the federal council. In all the countries there will 
be need of help in the rebuilding of churches and their recuperation. 
The hand of fellowship and heart touch of e will help mightily 
e the spiritual hurt of the world and bind men in the unity of the 
aith. 

A REVIVAL OF SPIRITUALITY MUST RESULT. 


In his report Dr. Macfarland 1 urges that the reactionary 
influence for good upon the churches of this active and unselfish shar- 
ing in the world sufferi The churches will 
receive vastly more than 75 give. 

A $1-per-member offering for this 


can not be estimated. 


reat cause would not seem like an 
unreasonable self-sacrifice. Yet such a total would mean incalculable 
help and blessing to millions of innocent victims of the war. And what 
a testimonial it would be to the Christian spirit of our people! 

America has done, is doing. Much is given that can not be tabulated. 
Let us rejoice in all that has been undertaken and accomplished and in 
all that is projected. But who will be satisfied with what we have done 
in view of the imperative needs? 

The churches have not made their influence felt by any united and 
widespread manifestation of interest and empeny as is now proposed 
2 the Federal Council. What a help it would be to the work of recon- 
ciliation if every church would voice its sentiments of stian sym- 
pathy with all who suffer from the cruel effects of the war, and send this 
expression with its offering, placing its action on its permanent records! 
This is suggested as one of the means by which our Christian brethren 
in Europe may be led to a true understanding of American feeling. 
They have had no way of learning the truth. tever we can do to 
make manifest our true spirit and our sincere desire to be helpful in 
all possible ways will render it easier to work together for the solu- 
tions of those problems that will confront us all when peace has conie 
aan, § the bereft and distracted peoples must find new ways of living to- 
gether, 

THE VOILE OF THE MASTER. 


“Then said Jesus unto his disciples * * * whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for My sake shall 
find it.“ Is this His voice to the American people and the churches of 
America to-day? 

By order of the executive committee. 

FRANK MASON NORTH, Chairman. 
Howarp B, Grose, Vice Chairman. 
Rivyixeton D. LORD, Recording Secretary. 


Members at large: E. R. Hendrix, William H. Roberts, E. B. Sanford, 
Rivington D, Lord, and Alfred R. Kimball. 
DENOMINATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


Baptist churches, North: Clarence A, Barbour, William C, Bitting, 
James S. Dickerson, and Albert G. Lawson. 

Congregations churches: Hubert C, Herring, William T. McElveen, 
and iliam O. Morgan. 

Evangelical Association: J. J. Arnold and S. C. Breyfogel. 

National Baptist Convention: J. E. Ford, W. F. Graham, John 
Mitchell, and William H, Steward. 

Disciples of Christ: Peter Ainslie, F. W. Burnham, F. D. Kershner, 
and W. P. Tapon, ii 
E i urch, General Synod: William A. Granville and George 

Wenner. 
BS ho Baptist churches: Alfred Williams Anthony and Joseph W. 

Ruck, 

Friends: Charles E. Tebbetts and James Wood. 

Mennonite Church, General Conference: S. K. Mosiman and A. 8, 


Shelly. 
Christian Church: O. W. Powers and Martyn Summerbell. 
German Evangelical Synod of North America: W. E. Bourquin and 


S. D. Press. y 

Methodist Episcopal Church: George Warren Brown, Earl Cranston 
$ F. 8 A. W. Harris, W. F. McDowell, Henry Wade Rogers, and 

. B, son. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South: B. K. Campbell, D. B. Coltrane, 
Frank M. Thomas. and W. F, Tillett. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: George W. 
mae, James H. Post, W. H. Scott, John Balcom Shaw, and C. L. 

ompson, 

Reformed Episcopal Church: Samuel Fallows and R. L. Rudolph. 

African Methodist Episco 1 Church; John R. Hawkins and B. F. Lee. 
è prem yee Church in the United States, South: W. 8. Jacobs and 

. P. Janney, a : 
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3 A Presbyterian Church, General Synod: David MeKinney and 
Jo 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: H. J. Callis, T. W. Wallace, 
‘and Alexander Walters. d 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Commissions on Christian Unit; 
Social Service : mince P. Anderson, Robert H. Gardiner, John M. 
and Ethelbert Talbot. 

Seventh Day Baptist Church: William C. Hubbard and Arthur E. 


Colored Methodist Episcopi] Church in America: N. C. Cleaves, J. A. 
Hamlett, and C. H. Tobias. 
Reformed Church in America : Jesse W. Brooks and . Vennema, 
United Brethren Church: F, P. Geib and G. M. Matth 
Methodist Protestant Church: Lyman E. Davis and Ramee Hastings 


ell 
“Reformed Church in the United States: Rufus W. Miller and C. J. 


‘United Evangelical Church; II. B. Hartzler and U. F. 5 
Moravian Church: James M. Beck and Morris W. Leibe 

United Presbyterian Church : raer Rutledge and Tames E. Walker. 
Welsh Presbyterian Church: Ð. J. Jones and John C. Jones. 


and 
lenn, 


Members of the administrative committee: William I. a chair- 
man), Finis 8. Inema J..Edgar. Leaycraft, Jobn R. Mott, E. 2 
W. Biederwolf, James I., Barton, William T. Demarest, 


Eckman, Charles © Gill, William Henry Grant, Henry H. 5 i ot Glori 
Pinchot; J. Remensn. 1 — Charles Scanlon, Fred B. S. 


E. Speer, ar Worth M. ippy. 
Members of the advisory committee at n Sle 1 
„ George A. Miller, John Lee Allison, Sam uel H, Greene, 
er, W. L. McDowell, Forrest 1. Prettyman, Charles F. 
Steck, G. W. F. Swartzeli. Clarence A. Vincent, ane allace Radcliffe. 
e H. * Carroll, Roy B. Sane, James A me Diners, Sidney 
Gulick Henry A ‘Atkinson sonnel. Z Batten, Frank M Crouch, 
Hane F. Ward, a nd Warren H. W 
SHAILER Marts, President. 
CHARLES S. MCFARLAND, General Secretary. 
May 15, 1916. 


ADDENDA. 


A selected list of the leading relief organizations that are workin: 
to meet the needs set forth in this statement. Offerings may be sen 
direct to the treasurers, whose names and addresses are given, with 
the assurance that the gifts will so at once to the 5 5 

While the list is necessarily limited, it must not taken as dis- 
paraging in any way the work and worthiness of the large number 
of A ce aa that are engaged in this work. Each reaches its own 
constituency. 

RELIEF COMMITTEES. 


Commission for Relief in papuna Alexander J. Hemphill, treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York City 

The American Committee To Armenian and a Relief : Charles 
R. Crane, treasurer, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 7 

Serbian Relief Committee: Murray II. Coggeshall, treasurer, 70 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 
War Relief Clearing House for France and Her Allies: Thomas W. 
Lamont, treasurer, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 
‘ioe Adm ange Relief Fund : Hubert Cillis, treasurer, 17 Battery Place, 
ew Tor 


ty 
Relief Committee for War ones (German) : Charles Froeb, treas- 
urer, 531 Broadway, New York City. 

Polish Victims’ Relief Fund: Frank A. Vanderlip, treasurer, Æolian 
Building, New York City. 

American Naticnal Red Cross: Hon. John Skelton Williams, treasurer, 
1624 H Street, Washington, D. C. The Red Cross has a department of 
noncombatant relief. 

British-American War Relief Fund: Henry J. Whitehouse, treasurer, 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

American Jewish Relief Committee for Sufferers from the War: 

+ Felix M. Warburg, treasurer, 174 Second Avenue, New York City. 

American Relief Committee in Berlin for Widows and hans: soas 
D. Crimmias, treasurer, 30 East Forty-second Street, rie ork Ci 

Union Nationale des ses Reformees Evangeliques de France, ner- 
gency Relief Fund: Alf R. Kimball, treasurer, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 

American a Committee: Samen E. Robert, treasurer, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City 

The Fund for Starving Children : "Frederick Lynch, treasurer, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

In the work of reconciliation the churches may have a large 
part. — Dr. Macfarland's report. 


An American Merchant Marine—A National Need—The 
British Trading with the Enemy Aet, Its Effect on Our 
Foreign Commerce. Indorsement of the Administration 
Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 16, 1916. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the ‘subject 
“ Our merchant marine” I am calling the attention of the Con- 


gress and of the country to the provisions of the British trading 
with the enemy act and the royal proclamations enforcing the 


provisions of the act and a statement showing present condi- 
tions affecting the trade of the United States with the Far East. 

Great Britain is using her sea power to protect herself and to 
cripple her enemies. A situation is revealed that emphasizes 
the need of an American merchant marine. We should not be 
dependent on the shipping of Great Britain or any other nation 
for facilities to foster and develop our foreign commerce. 

The shipping bill should become a law at once, and a shipping 
board organized, clothed with power to investigate world con- 
ditions and be the instrument of our Government to lay the 
foundations for a great and prosperous mercantile marine. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE BRITISH TRADING WITH THE BNEMY ACT AND 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS RELATING THERETO, 

By the King: A proclamation prohibitin: 1 trade with certain persons 
or bodies of persons of enemy nationality or enemy associations. 
Whereas 3 Papers the ee with the enemy (extension of 

Ae it 


res: 


wers) a 
that we may by our royal proclamation 1 
ns pas 1 — — of persons, incorporated or — 
nt, carrying on business, or being In the United Kin 
g with any persons or bodies of persons, even tho 
dent or carrying on business in enem Pass or in 
the occupation of the enemy (other ms or bodies of per- 
sons, incorporated or unincorporated, rest g or carrying on busi- 
— 5 within our dominions), wherever 5 reason of the enemy 
tionality or enemy association of such persons or bodies of 7 — 
—— toi or unincorporated, it appears to us expedient so to do; 
Whereas it appears to us expedient to prohibit all persons or 8 of 
persons, incorporated or unincorporated, resident, carrying on busi- 
ness, or being In the United Kingdom from trading with any of the 
geen or bodies of persons mentioned in the list hereunder 8 
reason of the enemy nationality or enemy association of such 
last'mentioned persons or bodies of persons: 
i Now, therefore, we have thought fit, by and with the advice of our 
Bere v. 


erritory in 


council, to e this our royal proclamation, declaring, and it is 
1 — follows: 


ange of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, 
8 n business, or being in the United Kingdom are 
hereby prohib' frou trading with any of the persons or ies of 
persons mentioned in the list hereunder written, which Ust, with such 


variations therein or additions eres as may be made by an order 
3 lords of the council on the recommendation of a secretary of 
state under the 3 in that behalf given by section 1, subsection 


(2) of the trading with the enemy (extension of powers) act, 1915. 
8 be called end. a: hereinafter referred to as the 4 list.” 
this proclamation a person shall be deemed 


For the 8 of 
to 1 trad person or body of persons mentioned in the 
statutory list if he enters Into any transaction or does any act with, 
to, on behalf of, or for the benefit of any such person or body of per- 
sons which, If entered into or done with, to, on behalf of, or for the 
benefit of an enemy, would be trading with the enemy; and accord- 
ingly our proclamation relating to ing with the enemy, of the 9th 
day of September, 1914, as amended by any ae proclamation 
shall ryt ny Sst respect to the ——.— or igear e persons mention 
in the tory list as if for references in such proclamations to ene- 


mies there were substituted references to the persons and bodies of 
persons mentioned in the statutory list, and for references to the dates 
of the said tion and the outbreak of war there were Spins 


tuted references o the date of this proclamation or in respect of a 
person or ies Bee e hereafter added to the statutory list ‘the 
date of the order adding him = them to the statutory list. 

3. The provisions of the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 to 1916, 
and of the customs (war 1 act, 1915 and 1916, and all other 
enactments relating to trading with the . — 3 subject to such 
exceptions and adaptat.ous as are prescri by er in Pees ot 
even date herewith or as S be 8 by — — ia council 
hereafter to be issued, apply in . of the ns and bodies of 
persons mentioned in the statutory list as if for references in such 
enactments to trading with the enemy there were substituted references 

to trading with the persons and bodies of ms mentioned in the 
statutory and for reference to enemies there were substituted ref- 

ences to the persons and bodies of persons mentioned in the statutory 
list, and for references to offenses under the trading with the enemy 
acts, 1914 to 1916, or any of those acts, there were substituted refer- 
ences to offenses ‘under the trading with the enemy (extension of 
poren act, 1915. 
ngs in this proclamation shall be taken to prohibit— 
a Any person or Ear of persons incor 3 or unincorporated, 
la dent, carrying on business, or being in the United Kingdom who is 
ged in ong Rota country in the business of insurance from car- 
ng on such business with or through the egy E of any of the persons 
2 bodies of persons mentioned in the statutory list 
8 Any person or body of persons, inco rated or unincorporated, 
dent, . on 8 or being in the United Kingdom who is 
engaged in wor ng any — 5 or other service of public utility in any 
neutral coun oe under any charter, graat, or concession made by the 
Government of, or by any provincial or municipal authority in, ary 
such country from trading with any of the persons or bodies of persons 
mentioned in the statutory list, so far only as is necessary to enable 
the parenn or body of Ee to engaged in. working such railway or other 
of 388 util to comply with or fulfill the 88 or 
conditions of the charter; grant, or concession under which the work- 
ing of — railway or other service of public utility is carried on; or 
ce) Any person or wien Be persons, incorporated or unincorporated, 
resident, g on business, or being in the United Kingdom from 
entering inte any tranmaction or doing any act which shall be 8 
by our license or by a license given on our behalf by a Soret: OF 
state or by any — authorized in the behalf of a pecceters of te, 
whether such license be 5 pruta to an individual or be an- 
nounced as applying to classes o 

5. The proc tion shall be called 15 The trading with the enemy 

(neutral countries) proclamation, 1 


The following is a brief hiatory. a the British “ trading with 
the euemy” proclamations referred to in the accompanying 
memorandum statement: 


The first proclamation 3 to trading with the enemy during the 
ere hostilities was issucd by the British Government on August 5, 
914 (for reference sce the London Gazette, No. 28862}, but made no 
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reference to China, in which country our trade is now most seri coy 
menaced by the application of the proclamation. On September 9, 191 
ithe roclamation 7957 amended and extended (see the London Gazette, 
No. ber 11. 1914, a new proclamation was 
known mation (for reference see the 
poriv pii Gazette, No. 8890). and the previous proclamation, with amend- 
ments, was canceled. The second proclamation, which follows, is still. 
‘in’ force, but has been amended from time to time, as will be wn in 
the note (1): : 
[The London Gazette, Friday, Sept. 11. 1914.1 
By the King: A proclamation relating to trading with the enemy. 
Whereas u state of wur has existed between us and the German Empire 
as from 11 p. m. on A 4, 1914, and a state of war has existed 
between us and the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary as from mid- 


ight en August 12. 1914; and 
Whereas it is contrary to law for any person resident, carrying on busi- 
ness. or being in our doniinions ‘to üe or have any commercial or 
resident or carrying on business 
—.— :permissi 
Whereas by our proclamation of the 5th August, 1914, 
trading with the enemy certain classes of ‘transactions with 
the said Pci mag of the Sth — 1914, was 
Soplica; to Austria-H 


r transactions with any: 
in the German Empire or ‘AustriasHungary without our 
relating, to 
the Ger- 
man lAunpire were prohibited ; and 

Whereas by 2 of our proclamation of the 12th ‘August, 1914, 
declared to be: 

Whereas it is 5 to restate and. and rotor the prohibitions contained. 
in the former p for t purpose to. revoke the procla- 


mation of the tk aoe £ 227, 10 14. — A 8 2 of the proclamation 
ar) ithe Se ewan cp 914, and to su this proclamation there- |. 
or; and 


Whereas it is“ Le and PORADIT! ito warn all persons resident. 
carrying on business, or being in our deminions of their duties and, 
obligations ‘toward us, our crown, aud: government: 

Now, therefore, we have thought ‘fit, by and with the advice of our 
Fer council, to issue this our royal proclamation declaring, and it is 
ne olandan proclamation of t of the Sth of August, 1914, relating to 

e afore: roc . 

k of the aforesaid 


3 with the en proclamation 
vot thee 12th of on 1 115 Ey together ‘with EN a public -announcement 
10! as from :the -date 


cod ar 6 this present procla- 
try in this 


8 — fee from: ened utter 
eK 5 substituted therefor. 


tion meuns any any person or 
y of persons of. are ti done} resident or carrying on business 
e enemy country, but dees not include persons of enemy 33 
ho are neither ent nor on business in the enemy coun 

‘In the case of incorporated bodies, enemy character attaches only 
those incorporated in an enemy country. 

4. The expression “outbreak of war in this proclamation means 11 
p. m. on the 4th of A t, 1914 pis Fi relation to the German Empire, its 
colonies.and dependencies, and midnight on the 12th of Anes, 914, in 
‘relation to Austria - 1 E A colonies and dependen 

5. From after mpeg tion See i . — 2 
‘hibitions shall have 2 (save 80 as licenses may 
hereinafter provided) we do “hereby ‘accordingly ‘wan wärn ail. persons 
. carrying on 12 or being in our dominion 

Not to, pay any sum of money to or for the benefit of of an en 
2 Not to.compromise or give ty for the payment of any. ebt 
or other sum ot 2 or for the benefit of an enemy. 

2 Not to act on of an enemy in drawing, accepting, Sheree RATRE | 
ting for a rat gegen or paymon, negotiating, or otherwise 


pend 

ot to a t. pay, or deal with any n 
ment which is held by or on behalf of an enemy, provided that this pro- 
hibition shall not be deemed to be r by any person who has no 
‘reasonable ground for believing that the instrument is held by or on 
behalf of an enemy. 

(5) Not to — Into any new transaction or complete any transac- 
„ tered into with an enemy in any stocks, or other 


0 Not to make or enter into any new marine, life, fire, or aer 

or contate, of insurance with or for = benefit of an en 

= aceept or give effect to any insurance of any risk arising 
any policy or contract of insurance 1 — re 2 made — 
3 into with or for the benefit of an enemy before the outbreak of 


wat) Not directly or-indirectly to supply to or for the use or benefit of, 
merchandise, aor divectiy or indireetiy” to supply to. any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, aor directly or 3 ply to or for the use or 
benefit of, or obtain from any ‘wares, or merchandise, 
for or by way.of t: 0 or ruing an enemy country or an enemy, 
nor oy or indireetiy to trade in = carry any goods, wares, or mer- 
-chandise destined for or eres troan an.enemy country or an enemy. 

(8) Not to permit any British ship to lea ve for, enter, or communicate 

with . port or place in an enemy country. 
Not to enter into any commercial, financial,.or other contract or 

bl pation with or for the benefit of an ene: 
0) Not to-enter Into any transactions w in an enemy if and when 
N are prohibited by an order of council made and published on the 
* ee, other- 


tlable instru- 


recommendation of a secretary of state, even — t 
wise.be permitted by law er by this or any o 

-And we do hereby further warn all persons that whoever in contra- 
vention of the law shall commit, aid, or abet any of the os acts 
‘is arte es a crime and will be liable to punishment and penalties 
Acco 
6. Wee e aoe that where an enemy has a branch locally situated 
in British, allied, or neutral territory, not being neutral territory in 
Europe, transactions by or with such branch shall not be treated as 
‘transactions by or with an enemy. 

7. Nothing in this proclamation shall be deemed to prohibit payments 
by or on account of enemies to persons resident 3 on business, 
or being in our dominions, if such payments arise out transactions 
wee ek? into before the outbreak of war or otherwise permitted. 

Nothing in this proclamation shall be taken to probibit 8 thing 
which shall be expressly permitted by our license, or by the license 
given on our behalf by a secretary of state, or the board of trade, 


whether such — be especially granted to e or be an- 
nounced as applying to classes of persons. 


enemy is 


issued 
8 of the 


9. This procdemation shall be called the trading with the enemy 
5 urt at Buckingham Palace, this 9th day of Septem 
col uc ce, 

in the year of our Lord 1914, and in the f. fth year of hear Ba ame 
God save the King. 
The most important amendment was issued on October 9, 1914 (for 

reference ones veg oe Gazette, No. 28932), in which the prohlbition 

of trad ORS he enemy was extended to enemy branch houses 

either British, allled. or neutral territory. This proclamation follows: 


[The London Gazette, Friday, Oct. 9, 1914.) 
By the King: A proclamation relating to trading with the enemy. 
Whereas it is desirable to amend our proclamation of the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1914, called The Trading with the Enemy Pr tion, 
No. 2: Now. therefore, 
We have thought fit, by and with the advice of our Privy Council 
5 rere 3 our royal proclamation, declaring, and itis hereby by declared, 
1. Paragraph 5, heading (6), of th wi 
8 A} a Pgs g (6) e Trading with the Enem: 
heading shall ‘be 
hereof : 


Pro- 
ee peront and in 908 thereof the fol age 
inserted in the said paragraph 5 as from the da 


(6) “Not to make or enter into any new marine, life 

— A or contract of insurance (including reinsurance} with or for 

benefit of an enemy; nor to accept, or give effect to any 8 of, 

any tisk arising under 3 or contract of Insurance (including 

surance) made or ente into with or for the benefit of an enemy 

before the outbreak of war; and arte cular as treaties or 
0 


fre, or other 


regards 
beyond 


ression * * governor in council“ in this paragraph means 

the Governor General .of Canada in council; as 
respects ‘India, the Governor General of India in council; as respects 
Australia, the Governor General of Australia in council; as respects 
New. Zealand, the Governor of New Zealand in council; as respects the 
Union of South Africa, the Governor General of the Union of. South 
Africa in .council; as respects Newfoundland, the Governor of New- 
foundiand in council; sane a or other British possession, the 
on in coun 


governor of that 

8. The power to grant licenses on our behalf vested by paragraph 8 
of the Trading with the Enemy Proclamation, No, 2, in a secretary of 
state may be exercised in Canada, India, Australia, and the Union — 
South Africa ik A ra the 8 General. and in any British possessio. 
not ager limits ot Canada, India, Australia, or South 

ca by the eee 

4. In this proclamation the expression ‘governor general“ in- 
cludes any person who for the time being has the powers of the gov- 
ernor general, and the po hry od 9 ” includes the officer for 
the ‘time being administering th e government. 

5. Notwithstanding . ang contained in paragraph Gof the Trad 
with the Enemy -Proc on, No. 2, where an enemy has a branc 
locally situated” in British, Aalned, or neutral territory, which carries 
on ‘the business of insurance or reinsurance of whatever nature, trans- 
acaons by or with such branch in respect of the business of insurance 

surance shall be considered.as transactions by or with an 8 

6. This proclamation shall be read as one with the Trading with the 


Enemy Proclamation, No. 2 
Palace, this 8th day of October, 


“Given at our court at 3 
A. D. ee and in the fifth year of our reign. 


God save the wing: 

On Pebruar 16, 1915, a further addition 3 6 was 
(for reference see the London Gazette, N 1), 5 — the 
proclamation to trading with. ‘the enemy occupied 
— D neutral occupied e 4. territory in friendly 
on”). dt was not until June 25 15, that a tion 
—— granri Otene the second proclamation to Persons of enemy 
mationali oe or carrying on business in China, Siam, Persia, 
or „ the same ies as applied to persons or ‘bodies ot 
ing or carry: on business in an enemy country. The 

——— eee follows : 

Tire LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, June 25, 1915. 


By the King: A proclamation relating to trading with persons of enem: 
9 8 or carrying on business China, Siam, Persia, 


er Morocco. 

“Whereas it is expedient that transactions between British subjects 
and persons of enemy nationality resident or on business in 
China, Siam, Persia, or Morocco should be restricted in manner pro- 
vided b this lamation: 

Now, therefore, we have thought fit, by and with the advice of Our 
Privy Council, to issue this our royal proclamation declaring, and it 
is hereby declared, as follows: 

1, The proclamation for the time being jn force 3 to trading 
with the enemy shall, as from the 26th of July, 1915, apply to 
any person or body of persons of enemy nat 8 resident or carry- 
ing on business in China, Siam, Persia, or Morocco in the same manner 

as they apply to persons or bodies of persons resident or carrying on 
— ra in an enemy country. 

Provided that where an pice has a branch locally situated in China, 
Siam, Persia. er Morocco, nothit ri se article 6 of the trading with the 
enemy proclamation No, 2 shall construed so as to prevent trans- 
action by or with that branch being treated.as transaction by or with 


3 enem 
Nothing in this proclamation shall be taken to prohibit anything 
which may specially permitted by our license or by — license given 
on our behalf by a secretary of state or the board of trade or the 
ne commissioners of our ep A 
This prociamation shall be called the eval ¢ with the Enemy 
China, Siam, Persia, and Morocco) Proclamation, ry 
Given at our court at buckingham Palace, this 25th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord 1915, and in the sixth year of our reign. 
God save the King. 
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On December 23. 1915, by the following act, the restrictions were 
extended to prohibit trading to persons not alone residing or carrying 
on business enemy territory, but to all persons of enemy nationalit; 
or enemy association. It is this proclamation which is used to compe 
Americans in China to submit to British consular control in all their 
commercial transactions abroad. Although Japan has not issued 
similar pr tions, the same control is applied in conjunction with 
the British officials. The act above mentioned is as follows: 


Chapter 98. 

An act to provide for the extension of the restrictions relating to trad- 
ing with the enemy to persons to whom, though not resident or carry- 
ing on business in enemy territory, it is by reason of their enemy 
nationality or enemy associations expedient to extend such restric- 
tlons.— December 23, 1915. 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 

1. (1) His Majesty may by proclamation prohibit all geod or 
bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, resident, carrying 
on business, or being in the United Kingdom from trading with any 
persons or bodies of persons not resident or carrying on business in 
enemy territory or in territory in the occupation of the enemy (other 
than persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, resid- 
ing or carrying on business solely within His Majesty's dominions) 
wherever by reason of the enemy nationality or enemy association of 
such persons or bodies of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, it a 
pears to His Majesty expedient so to do, and if any person acts in 
contravention of an 
demeanor triable an 
ing with the enemy. 

(2) yord list of persons and bodies of 


such proclamation he shall be guilty of a mis- 
punishable in like manner as the offense of trad- 


persons, incorporated or unin- 
e ear with whom such trading is prohibited by a proclamation 
under this act may be varied or added to by an order made by the lords 
of the council on the recommendation of a secretary of state. 

(3) The provisions cf the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 and 1915, 
and of the customs (war mers) (No. 2) act, 1915, and all other 
enactments relating to trading with the enemy, shall 
exceptions and adaptations as may be prescri 
apply in respect of such persons and bodies of persons as aforesaid as 
if for references therein to trading with the enemy there were substituted 
references to trading with such persons and bodies of ns as afore- 
said, and for references to enemies there were substituted references 
to such persons and bodies of persons as aforesaid, and for references 
to offenses under the trading with the enemy acts, 1914 and 1915, or 
pa 5 acts, there were substituted references to offenses under 
this act. 

(4) For the purposes of this act a person shall be deemed to have 
traded with a person or body of persons to whom a proclamation issued 
under this act applies if he enters into any transaction or does any 
act with, to, on behalf of, or for the benefit of such a person or body 
of persons which if entered into or done with, to, on behalf of, or for 
the benefit of an enemy would be trading with the enemy. 

2 5 3 be cited as the trading with the enemy (extension of 
pe wers) a è 

NOTE (1)" In addition to the amendments mentioned in the body of 
this memorandum the following, which do not materially affect the situa- 
tion in China, are the most important: 

Date of issue of the amendment to the proclamation and the London 
Gazette number for full reference, 

Ovtober-G; LOL Lo ee N P SA 28 

October 9, 1914———— 

January 7, 1915. 

January 8, 1915 

The rules for applying the trading with the enem. 
issued in the London Gazette of January 12, 1915, 
and 376, and further rules were announced on February 16 
the London Gazette, No. 29070. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE TRADE 
WITH THE FAR EAST. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war, vessels engaged in 
the trans-Pacific trade between the United States and the Far 
East had a carrying capacity of almost 1,000,000 tons per 
annum. Of this amount approximately 25 per cent was under 
the American flag. Immediately after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and although every effort was made to increase the 
carrying capacity of the vessels in the trade, withdrawals for 
military purposes reduced the annual average to about 700,000 
tons, This was followed by the withdrawal of all but one 
American ship, further reducing the available tonnage by over 
200,000 tons, or practically one-half of the tonnage available 
before the war. Of the remaining 500,000 tons almost all is 
under the Japanese flag, there being but few British boats re- 
maining and the number of American and neutral ships being 
so small as not to be an important factor in the present trade, 

Passenger traffic is even more restricted, the available pas- 
senger space being only about 50 per cent of the requirements 
despite every possible space being utilized, and passenger boats 
being greatly overcrowded. The Japanese Government has 
ordered all Japanese subsidized vessels to place their carrying 
space at the disposal of Japanese shippers from Japanese ports 
and return cargo space for Japanese ports, only such space as 
is not needed by Japanese shippers being available to others 
desiring to forward merchandise to far eastern ports and the 
United States. The result has been the accumulation of 
eargo at non-Japanese shipping ports. 

The situation appears to be aggravated by discrimination by 
Japanese steamship companies against non-Japanese shippers to 
the Orient. Not alone is the freight rate higher when space is 
granted to non-Japanese shippers, but in cases where Japanese 


subject to such 
by ‘order in council, 


proclamations were 
Yo, 29038, pages 374 
, 1915, 


„in 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


firms learn of prospective business it is said that Japanese steam- 
ship companies refuse freight space to intending American ship- 
pers, reserving it for Japanese competitors who are enabled in 
this way to capture the business. 

Similar conditions apply to shipments by American firms from 
China to the United States, because at the present time Japanese 
ships are practically the only ones available. American firms in 
China have been forced in order to obtain cargo space to turn 
their freight over to Japanese firms, which will forward the 
goods to Japan on board local vessels and transship in a Japanese 
port to Japanese vessels bound for the United States. 

American trade in the Far East is suffering in even a greater 
degree from the operation of the British so-called “ enemy trad- 
ing acts,” in the enforcement of which, it is understood, that the 
British authorities enjoy the cooperation of their Japanese 
allies. Attached to this memorandum will be found a brief his- 
tory of these “ enemy trade proclamations,” which will show the 
basis for the present control over and restrictions upon American 
commerce with China, made possible by the absence of ships 
flying American flags. From an examination of this memoran- 
dum it will be seen that the scope of these proclamations has 
been gradually extended, but they do not show prima facie the 
force and extent which is given to their application by the 
exercise of British jurisdiction in extraterritorial China. 

Under the operation of these proclamations British and Japa- 
nese steamship companies will not accept freight from an Ameri- 
ean shipper in the United States for delivery at any trans- 
Pacific port, including the Philippine Islands, unless an affi- 
davit be filed and proof submitted relative to the ultimate des- 
tination of the cargo and satisfactory evidence shown as to the 
ownership of the goods in order that the British authorities 
‘may determine whether or not there is any “enemy taint” in 
the transaction. The suspicion that Germans and Austrians 
may profit indirectly by the transaction is sufficient to debar the 
goods from Japanese or British boats and the firms concerned 
may be blacklisted unless they are willing to give a written 
guarantee that they will refrain from further dealings with 
the enemies of Great Britain. 

Not only many of the shipping companies but most of the banks 
and insurance companies operating in the Far East are British, 
and any one of these which fails to comply fully with the regu- 
lations contained in the “enemy trade proclamations” or those 
issued by the British consular authorities is liable to summary 
punishment in the British extraterritorial courts. 

As the application of the “enemy trade proclamations” in 
China require that all shipping documents, „invoices, corre- 
spondence, and other instruments connected with each transac- 
tion be submitted to the British consular authorities and to. the 
steamship companies and banks, the trade secrets of American 
firms are revealed to their competitors. This is particularly 
detrimental to American interests because the agents of most 
of the steamship companies are firms engaged in the general 
importing and exporting business. : 

Aside from exposing American merchants to the above-de- 
scribed control, the withdrawal of American ships from the 
Pacific has greatly increased the general shortage of tonnage 
and has been an important factor in the continuous rise of 
freight rates, which are reaching a point where shipment to far 
eastern points will be prohibitive in the case of many commodi- 
ties. 

Recent information indicates that bulky and cheap cargo is 
being refused by steamers from the Far East to the United 
States, and that only valuable cargo requiring comparatively 
little space is being accepted. Cargo rated in the freight 
tariff at under $20 per ton is being refused and the rate on 
certain special cargo has been advanced to $100 per ton. Prior 
to the war and the present shipping shortage freight rates on 
certain lines were as low as $2.50 per ton. 

Reports from New Zealand indicate that although there is 
an increasing demand for American goods in that Dominion, 
the lack of shipping facilities from the United States and the 
efforts of Japanese subsidized shipping to increase their sail- 
ings to New Zealand ports is throwing this market open to the 
Japanese and the inability of American exporters to avail them- 
selves of the present opportunity may mean the permanent. loss 
of this valuable market. 

The same conditions apply to Russia’s vast far-eastern pos- 
sessions bordering on the Pacific. Prior to the present war ship- 
ments across the Pacific intended for Vladivostok were shipped 
via Kobe, and the freight rates and charges were so high that 
it was found cheaper to ship many articles across the Atlantic 
to the Baltic ports of European Russia and thence by the long 
railway haul across the Continent to points only a short dis- 
tance from the Pacific seaboard. Direct shipments under the 
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American flag to Vladivostok would mean an almost unlimited 
increase in our trade with Siberia. 

Previous mention was made of the restrictions on American 
trade between the United States and the Philippine Islands. 
The shipping shortage in those islands is seriously menacing 
their trade, and in order to meet the demands for rice some 
interisland boats, as well as United States Government vessels, 
have been sent to Saigon, as ordinary commercial boats were not 
available, due to the general shortage, 

The problems in regard to our trade with the Far Hast, though 
naturally differing from those affecting our trade with South 
and Central America, are in their effect the same, as we are 
limited to the use of British or allied shipping. 

Mr. John H. Fahey, of Boston, Mass., late president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, writes the chairman 
of the committee indorsing the shipping bill and expressing an 
earnest wish for its early passage; 


Boston, June 2, 1916, 
Hon. Josnuva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Commitice on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dean Mr. ALEXANDER: Owing to the number of things which accumu- 
lated during my absence to South America, which required immediate 
attention on my return home, I have just had an opportunity to get a 
ook at the shipping bill in its oe orm, and I want to congratulate 
you on the pro made and the pran; status of the measure. 
main I think it is in excellent pe, and I hope it is going to go 


My feeling about it has been exactiy the same as your own, but I want 
to say that as a result of what I saw and heard in South America I am 
convinced that it will be long years before private interests will ever 
undertake the establishment of the fast lines which are 
needed in South American countries. ese lines are vital to us if we 
are going to hold and develop our business, and we should have them at 
the earliest ble moment. I, therefore, hope that the bill is gone to 
go roug ~ Senate without delay. What do you consider pros- 
ere 


t is 
mi the way, I would like very much to have a complete set of the 
hearings before your committee on the bill Can you have them sent 


me? 
With much appreciation of your personal work in advancing the cause 
of our merchant marine, and with t wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, A 
Joun H. FAHEY. 


The following letter to Mr. Albert Krell, president of the 
Krell Plano Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, from Mr. R. Espinal Han- 
nier, representative of the company in Buenos Aires, emphasizes 
the necessity for better transportation facilities between this 
country and South America: 


BUENOS AIRES, REPUBLICA ARGENTINA, May 10, 1916, 
KRELL Prano Co, 
‘incinnati 


6 , Ohio, United States of America. 
GENTLEMEN : 
. * * . s . * 
Wh at 8 8 so much U a it continues es —ꝗ— 
e to an, especia! oods, an e 
United States t 0 put on ane of freighters re looking for 


bring some 


— 3 trade, and we hope Mr. 
results In this line. 
Yours, very truly, R. H. HAXNIER. 


Suovutp run Bustnass MEN or run Unrrep STATES SUPPORT THE 
ALEXANDER SHIPPING BILL, AXD WHY? 


[By Benjamin J. Rosenthal, vice president the National Business League 
ot 2 North American Building, Chicago, United States of 
merica. 

I have been asked this question by many business men who are 
desirous of obtaining light on this bill, designated as H. R. 10500, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first on. In view of the fact that I have 
advocated a measure in some similar to the Alexander pl. 
and as the subject of an American merchant marine is one to which 
have given years of thought, long before the present war, I hope that I 
considered qualified, in 
this perhaps the most importan 


overnment enter the 
ships that could be 
converted into naval auxiliaries in time of war, but to be oper- 
h seas in time of peace. 1 have 


do nothing of the kind, and shall iy how I arrive at this conclu- 
sion ; but the first place, how can it drive out anything that has not 
existed for 50 years? For since the Civil War the Investment of Amer- 
ican capital in ships sailing under the American flag has been prac- 
tically nothing, and were it not for this condition, and for the fact that 
up to the present war the American flag on a merchant ship on the 
high seas has been regarded rather as a curiosity, and that we were 
carrying less than 9 per cent of our great oversea commerce on our own 
bottoms, this agitation for an American merchant marine, which is 
sweeping the entire country, would not now be necessary. 

Private capital has had many opportunities since the Civil War to 
enter this field, where the American Nation up to that time had been 
supreme, and it was not because of unfair shipping laws, which many 
asserted was the reason that private capital refused to enter, but be- 
cause capital preferred to invest in railroads and other important enter- 
prises which tended to develop our Nation and which presented such 


attractive inducements, and we are satisfied that it did, for since the 


Civil War a tremendous development of our own country has kept 
American oa well invested. During our Civil War — — ations 
had taken advantage of our internal condition, and they developed their 
merchant marine to such an extent that American capital until quite 
recently has seemed rather timid about reentering the field in competi- 
tion with them, and then there has been considerable anxiety as to the 
attitude of the combine, known as the papers Trust, toward any new 
competitor. The situation was partially tested out several years ago, 
when a well-known financier, Newt | very prominent in the shipping 
field, attempted to raise a fund of $15,000,000 to reenter the merchant 
shipping, and found that th 
men was 80 


the American shipper 
bill Re 
operate any or even all of these sh 


over them at 1 and while the Government would in a sense be 
pioneering, and there might be a slight loss temporarily, the Govern- 
Ment, because it would eliminate considerable of the overhead that 
pirate capital would regate; and because after all it would be bulld- 

up new business for the American manufacturer, would be justified 
in undertaking the project and would be rendering the American cit- 
izens an incalculable service. 

One must also bear in mind this fact, that our Navy lacks at least 
500,000 tons of a ships, and it is most essential that these ships 
be constructed at once, for it is generally agreed that we have been 
8 negligent in not having supplied this need long ago; and 
instead of constructing these ships and them to remain idle, 
the same as our naval ships, I hardly t anyone will disagree with 
me especially as merchant ships so badly needed, if the Government, 
if it could neither sell nor lease them at a fair return on the invest- 
ment to private capital, operated them on routes that would not com- 
pote with private enterprise. Aside from this, the Government's e aai 

on of these ships would serve as a check upon the Shipping. rust, 
and it would have a marked tendency toward stabilizin ren rates; 

I maintain that no possible injury wou t to any 
n a ea shipping enterprise. 
n December, 1911, surely long before we thought of this unfortu- 


nate war, I was invited to present my views on the merchant marine 


before a congress of business men, held in Chicago, and during m; 
argument, which was along the lines of Government ownership an 
operation in connection with our naval or; tion, I said ; 

“And in case of war between any of the great shipping nations, in- 
stead of having our commerce paes „ as we would have it under 
present conditions on account of inability to secure ships for our com- 
m we would go t on attending to our business and shipping the 
expe of our own Nation on our own bottoms,” 

f at that time I had only been able to convince our citizens of the 
seriousness of the situation, think of the loss of American lives that 
might have been saved and the millions of dollars that would have been 


it appointed a most N body of business men upon a resolu- 
tions committee, and ed to report its recom- 
mendations at a later date. The names, occupation, and action of ihis 
committee, after due consideration, are given A 
Personnel of the resolutions committee of the National Business Con- 
appointed December 13-15, 1911, and resolution in re American 
t marine, adopted for submission to the business interests of the 
lackstcne Hotel, Chicago, June 27-28, 1913. 
The coi oe eae held under the auspices of the National Business 
merica, 


Serea Sage een G. W. Sheldon & Co., customhouse brokers, Chi- 
den 
cary M. Wallis, president J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis, 


mere 
United States, at the 


5 reed J. Nally, vice president Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., New 

or! s 

vb E: Mulliken, president Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., railway sup- 
es, 


icago. 
Frederic F. Boothby, president Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Me. 
Frederick S. Fish, R dent Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
8. 


George M. Re; president Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago. 
Silas H. Burnbam, president First National Bank, Lincoln, Nebr. 


John Kirby 


jr., president National tion of Manufacturers, 
president Dayton 


Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
Edwin Chamberlain, vice president San Antonio Loan & Trust Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 


George R. Brown, secretary Board of Trade, Little Rock, Ark. 
Arthur Devers, Closset & Devers, wholesale grocers, Portland, 


iliam H. Parlin, president Parlin & Orendorf Co., agricultural im- 

plements, Canton, III. 
ots H. 2 president Bowle and other lumber companies, New 

eans, La. 

Albert M. Marshall, president A. M. Marshall & Co., wholesale hard- 
ware, Duluth, Minn. 

William P. Ketcham, lumber merchant and real estate, Seattle, Wash. 

Philetus W. Gates, president Hanna Engineering Works, formerly 
vice president Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago. 

Robert J. Lowry, president Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Geo H. Barbour, vice president Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Charles B. Boothe, president Automobile Co., real estate and general 
business, Los Angeles, Cal. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED, 


“ Resolved, That as an effective means for the creation of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine, a iaw be enacted empowering the Government 
to construct or purchase transports for the ships of the United States 


Navy, to he operated by naval seamen as merchant vessels in time of 
peace and as auxiliaries of the Navy in time of war,” 
ne AUSTIN A. BURNHAM, 
General Secretary, National Business Congress. 


As this was in June, 1912, and Congress was not in session, the 
league awaited the convening of the Sixty-third C. 
it then learned that a merchant-marine bill would be presented to 
while not as far-reaching as the legislation the league 
. it would be an important step toward about 
what the league bad been working for, for so 8 
cided that it would not interfere with the 
haps jeopardizing their shipping bill, and up to the — moment 
the I ved ever 
favorably acted upon in the 
having vorably voted upon 
doubt will that in the las 


(Mr. ALEX- 
ill that I shall 


past to this en tso 
. E p aen o Gear pera —— 
nee lesson, 
more than the mere conduct a honest lines. 


law such measures as will upbulld the Nation's resources and 

its na : and so it becomes the t duty of every 

man who himself a citizen to study 

tion for and if he believes this bill will 
aid his country he lose not a moment, but write ves 


Congress, . F 


or whether it give 


secure ps and to reenter this and so as one business man to 

another he appeals to ali to earnestly support this bill in order that 

not another moment be lost. Now, what are the provisions of this bill? 
APPROPRIATION, 

The bill provides for an appropriation of $50,000,000, to be repaid 
through the mala GE PARADA Count Sonia. and thin AMDE El per 
chase about 500,000 tons of new merchant ships. These ships will 
be — —— most a eee eee Str pees sag paoman 
na roba equipped e engines, rn 
instead ofc with hatchways so that and — 


tly expedited. Thus at one stroke the American ship- 
will — in all probability to save whatever difference there 


owner 

may be between the cost of labor on an can ship as a 
f one; at least that now appears to the opinion experts 
who have studied this new means of ship constru operation. 


of 
that it will expend th 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 


All shipping will be under the direct jurisdiction of a board 
selected the President. A promise 1 ven t no 
effort will be spared to secure men in whom Na will have 
explicit confidence as to their integrity and ability. 


POWERS OF THE BOARD. 


This board is permitted 8 
„ So far as commercial requirements of 
it, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries and Army 

cong war, and it can charter, or sell such ships to be 

Over-sea or coastwise 

i 


5 
2 
c 
5 
Ẹ 
A 
77 


$i 


uilders real 
the of this bill Is onl: 


our merchant marine what i 
will apanar come forth, while interest rates are so low, 
large additions in shipbuilding facilities will be undertaken, 
movement is even now started. 

CONDITIONS TO PURCHASERS OR LESSZES. 

It is expressly provided that purchaser or lessee shall m „ lease, 
charter, or recharter any ship transferred by the board without the 
consent or 3 of the board. This restriction will do away with 
any speculation in these ships, and those who purchase or lease them 
will do so only for the purpose of operating them. 

RIGHT OF SEIZURE. 

Of course the right is given to the Government to selze with or 
without notice any of these ships to be used for either naval or military 
purposes, and the Government will properly compensate those from 
whom these ships are taken. It was this law that permitted England 
to seize all the merchant ships that the exigency of war demanded, and 
which she has put to such excellent use in the prosecution of the war 
she is now engaged in. Without these ships, of course, she would have 
been practical elpless. 


RIGHT OF GOVERNMENT TO ADD ITS PRESENT EQUIPMENT. 


At this time the Government owns some anipe that have been used 
to carry supplies to the Panama Canal district, and it also possesses 
same transports that are not required in time of peace, and it is 
intended to place these ships in the service of the merchant marine, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING OPERATIONS, 


The bill requires that all ships coming under this act shall be 
tered under American registry, and that these ships shall be subject to 
all the laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant vessels, 
irrespective of what interest the United States may have in them. 
This places the United States in the same situation that a private 
owner would be in in the event that the Government should operate 
any merchant ships. 

> * 


25 
se 
E 
j 
8 L-J 
Brees 
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SALE OF SHIPS NOW UNDER AMERICAN REGISTRY, 

Since the recent act of Co: admitting all ships owned by Ameri- 
can citizens to American registry, ir ive of their age, some 800,000 
tons of merchant ships have been added to our registry. These 255 

erly sailed under foreign flags. Now, it is only natural that the 
Nation feels that inasmuch as these ships have voluntarily come under 


American , and have been the recipients of the benefits of such 
registry these crucial times; have enjoyed the protection of 
the American which rendered them safe from attack; have availed 


themselves of the . advantage of obtaining Government in- 
surance at a time when our Government alone was offering this pre: 
tection, and at rates that enabled them to carry shipping profitably, 
and —— ha ve been 558 5 r aoc tears deemed 
roper for ca an no jously apparen t 
at all backward they 


D 
subsequent time be permitted to go back 


ve not 


nal cost in profits since the war. A paralel case 
would be that of a foreign citizen coming to this 3 all 
of its benefits, and lastiy applying and receiving natura tion papers, 
lo order te asstst him to make more money and to be under the protec- 
tion of the American Nation, and after he enjoyed all these benefits, 
going back to the country from which be came, taking all of his gain 
with hi and then renouncing this country inat whatever we would 
think of bim ts just what we must think of the ship company that at- 
tempts to do the same thing. Under the laws of Germany not a si 
share of stock in a German ship can be transferred to a non-German, 
and in — ore the same law Is in effect, and I doubt if any 
other nation wontê permit it. 
BOARD MAY REGULATE. 
This section gives the board the right to regulate the operation of 
all engaged as common carriers by water, between either domestic ports 
not entirely within the limits of a single State, or between the United 
and countries, or the United States and its 


will also 

the feld in compet Just what 
its fate might be if the trust should d e not to let it operate. The 
forcing out of business of the Pan American Steamship Co. in 1912 was 
an illustration of the practices of the Shipping Trust against American 
shipping companies. 


INVESTIGATION OF MARITIME LAWS. 

It has been charged time and ande ee that the maritime laws of 
this Nation have been responsible for driving our ocean ca ing com- 
merce off the seas. If this is a fact, this board will be in a position to 
readily determine, for it will be clothed with full powers of investigation 
ef this subject, and I am sure that if this condition exists it will be 
but a short time when such laws as are inimical to our fi commerce 
will be repealed, 


NAVAL RESERYR. 

An excellent provision in this bill creates a volunteer naval reserve 
for our Navy, with but a slight expense to the Nation, for it permits 
seamen and officers engaged on merchant ships to become me of 
our Naval I voy for which they receive si 


t compensation. It is 

a known gy amen our present A „„ — 
requiremen man our and expect many w. 

are on W777 3 this 

manner nd has built up its splendid naval o ization. This ts 

lan than iiding auxiliary ships and permitting 


certainly a better p 
them to lie idle, and it is estimated that the expense of maintaining 
a naval reserve of 10.000 men will not be greater than the mainte- 
mance of a single battleship. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS, 

It is that an annual report of the work of the board be 
made to ingress, and in this way the Nation will be kept in close 
touch with the work of the board. 

Now, to briefly sum up the entire een Predict that the moment 
it ts assured that this bill will be enacted natn ge Bimari Adee lage Rainer gf 
more applications for ships than the Nation will be willing to supply, 
and that competition will be vey in the bidding for these ps. 
Personally I would much er that the Government operate them as 
I have oer opening up new trade routes, for with the 
war tax that wi be 2 on foreign shipping for many 

urdened that the American Nation 


the 1 wars, when it took advantage of its chance and built up 
endid merehant shipping that it possessed up to the Civil War. 
good business man 


outlin 
necessari 


tunity, we arise to it he answer rests with you business njen, 
BENJAMIN J. Rosentsar, 
Chicago, IM. 


This plan has been indorsed by the board of directors of the National 
Business League of America. 


Puitetus W. Gates, President. 
Benjamin J. ROSENTHAL, Vice President. 
Austin A. BurNuHam, General Secretary. 
The following article by Mr. Charles Yates, United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, will be read with interest by all who 
are giving serious thought to the problems involved in the up- 
building of our merchant marine in the foreign trade: 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE—ITS BY-PRODUCTS AND RELATIVE 
VALUES, 
It is three generations since we have gone to sea as a nation, and 
that reason I believe it is a lack of true perspective of the by-products 
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and relative values involved which threatens failure to the present 
project of founding an American merchant marine; and that, too, at 
the time of times when any concrete action ending in the construction 
of real American ships is most likely to lead to ultimate success. 

Under the present and prospective conditions of the world’s shipping 
and commerce the crime of no action will be far greater than any con- 
celvable error of principle or method which may be put into force by 
the passage of the Alexander shipping bill now ding in Congress, 

Viewed from the standpoint of results as distinguished from methods, 
there are three dominant objects sought by the 2 e onal 
action for the establishment of an over-sea American merchant marine: 

1. The construction of ocean-going ships for the over-sea transporta- 
tion of our foreign commerce. 

2. The increase of our foreign trade essential to the economical devel- 
opment of the ever-growing productive capacity of our manufacturers. 

3. The maintenance of an auxiliary naval merchant marine necessary 
to sappy the needs of our Navy in tlie time of war. 

Each ‘one of these objects is not only vital to the social and com- 
mercial welfare of our country, but also an inseparable by-product of the 
other two. There is no difference of opinion as to their desirability. 
It is the methods which are questioned. 

Speaking in round figures and rough approximation for the purpose of 
developing relative values only, the United States in normal times should 
have at least 6,000,000 tons of vessels to take care of her share of the 
ovyer-sea commerce and transportation of the world. The British Empire 
has 20,000,000 tons. 

Of the 6,000,000 tons which we should possess, we now have in over- 
sea commerce 1,000,000 tons me 8 Therefore the first object of the 
proposed shipping legislation is the starting of the construction of an 
ultimate 5,000,000 tons of new vessels to sail under the American flag. 
This new tonnage, with its approximate yalue of $500,000,000, is the 
first relative value we should bear in mind. 

Conservatively estimated, if our current experience in time of war 
can be used as a criterion, the increasing productive capacity of our 
manufactures and natural resources can very well provide in the near 
future for an increase of forcign commerce of a value of at least 

„000.000, . It is a question of finding a market rather than one of 

roduction ; and if we are equipped with ships to deliver our products 

ow, where, and when we may deem best for our own interests, we are 
far more likely to find that market than we will be if we are to continue 
dependent on our foreign rivals to deliver our products anyhow, any- 
where. and whenever it may best suit their interests. 

This prospective $1,000,000,000 increase in our fo: commerce is 
the second relative value to bear in mind, and while it is before us 
we may as well note this predicted increase in our exports and imports, 
if it is ever realized, must come for a greater part as an ever-recurring 
annual by-product of an adequate American merchant marine. To 
illustrate is point and bring out its relative value we can use 
Great Britain's commerce and wealth, which indicate that a nation’s 
shipping may have a far greater value as a show window and a sales 
agent than as a mere business of over-sea transportation. 

Apparently it is not what we may save by making our forel 
customers pay us freight as owners of ships but what we may sell to 
them as a result of that ownership which will count most in the Jong 


run. 

This last statement is no new proposition and will bear careful 
analysis. It is a truth which even a home-trading nation like ours 
recognizes in a small | each time an American merchant marine is 
discussed. But apparently we spend too much time in the contempla- 
tion of the more or less imaginary difficulties of building and opera 
ocean-going oy to gauge the true relative value of t factor. Very 
naturally a real American ship engaged in foreign trade looms large to 
our landlubber eyes, 

England and Scotland own a 1,000 pounds weight of over sea for 
each man, woman, and child. The United States owns a 9 
20 pounds. In fact, as has been well said, there Is not enough d 
sea salt in the blood of an average American to make a thimble f 
of water taste brackish, and not enough experience in over-sea com- 
merce to make a cent look proud. And therefore why should we be 
expected to understand as a Nation the relative value of a merchant ma- 
rine as means of increasing our foreign trade. 

The third object of establishing an American merchant marine is 
to provide efficient auxiliary vessels for our Navy. The relative value 
of this object needs little ae except that the $50,000,000 47 5 
vided by the shipping bill will build just about enough merchant 
to fill the requirements of our Navy. And on this basis alone it might 
be well worth while to pass the shipping bill. 

As a by-product of a merchant e, a fleet of naval auxiliaries 
may have an incalculable relative value in time of war. And even in 
ame of peace it would have a full face value as a measure of pre- 

ness. 
285 far we have dwelt on the larger phases of the relative values and 
by-products of a merchant marine as a whole, and it may now be valu- 
able to take up the relative values of the speclal cases concerning the 
construction and operation of a merchant marine engaged in foreign 
commerce. 

This phase of the subject is the one most talked about in ordinary 
discussions of a merchant marine, and here again our landlubber pro- 
pensities have led as much astray in relative values and caused us to 
erences oy producta; which make shipping a most profitable investment 

or our rivals. 

Suppose we take for an example an ocean-going vessel which is a part 

ssenger ship, but mostly a ht carrier, which cost $500, to 

ulld. How much do you think it will cost each as to operate that 
ship profitably if all charges of maintenance, profit, insurance, pay of 
crew, port dues, etc., are included? Or, sta another way, What must 
the operating income received from freight charges and pas- 
senger fares to make such a ship a profitable investment? If you are 
like most ple who have been asked that question, you have gu 
wrong. ven sengoing folks have failéd „5 their answer. 
Well, to answer my own question, as I must, it can stated that the 
gross operating income of a $500,000 vessel should be about $250,000 
each year. 

This is 50 per cent of first cost. And incidentally this 50 per cent 
rule holds very closely for almost any type of vessel. If it be a simple 
bulk-cargo ship requiring a small crew and little fuel, its original cost 
will have been correspondingly lower, and the 50 per cent rule holds. 
If it be a pomenger vessel with a large personnel and great fuel con- 
sumption, its first cost will have been ol phot eto larger, and the 
50 per cent rule will hold still as a ro approximation. 

e importance of this relative valne of the first cost of a ship to its 
gross operating income lies in the fact that it shows that the first cost 
of a vessel spread over a normal life of 20 years is not such a rela- 


tively important matter as it is likely to appear to the uninitiated. 
In 20 years the gross 4 income will have amounted to 1,000 
per cent of the first cost. Yet we hear very much about the ater 
cost of ship construction in the United States as — the chief rea- 
son why we do not have a merchant marine. Offhand, it would appear 
that the high operating expenses of an American vessel is tho more 
likely reason for this fact. 

1 I am prepared to argue and almost demonstrate that we 
can and will build ships in this country at less cost than abroad just 
so soon as we build enough vessels to enable us to standardize that 
business, just as we have standardized our other manufacturing opera- 
tions, ut for argument's sake, suppose we accept for a moment the 
statement that American shipball ers are less efficient than other 
American manufacturers who do compete with foreign production, and 


verage is 6 per cent 


‘broad a pe 
did of depreciation, that this item is alike for all vessels of the world 


sompen 
of the 6 per cent which a smaller enterprise would pay. 


The items of fuel, repairs, ship chandlery, and the like, along 
with them suggestions of other profitable and legitimate by-pr ucts of 
a merchant marine. In truth, it is sometimes stated that these are 
supplied by companies subsidiary to the shipbuilding corporations and 
sometimes by enterprises privately owned by offi of the shipping 
corporations very much to the detriment of the size of the dividends 
paid to the stockholders. Shipping may be more profitable than it 
seems to the onlooker. Certainly the great wealth of large ship- 
owning countries would indicate that this is true. 

One other item will be mentioned, and that is the very much talked 
about one of the of officers and crew. It is claimed by the mer- 
chant-marine pess of this country that this item is as much as 
20 per cent greater under the American flag than under foreign flags; 

undoubtedly, if we are among those who believe that 20 cent 
5 — pay does not mean in the bes Ean 20 per cent higher efficiency, 
this statement is practically true. d if true, it would appear as an 
almost unsurmountable handicap on the American merchant marine. 
But suppose we anatyze the subject. First we find, speaking in broad 
averages, that the pay of the officers and crew of an average ocean- 
going vessel is about 8 to 10 per cent out of the 50 per cent of the 
tal operating expenses. Now, the 20 per cent higher pay of officers 
and men on the American vessels Is, after all, only 20 per cent of the 
10 pe cent, or 2 cent out of the 50 per cent total operating ex- 
penditures, Relatively king, this is not a great matter. And 
even if the American sh pping pessimist is right on this point, the 
small interest paid by the Government on the capital which would be 
invested as a result of the passage of the shipping bill would more 
than overcome this handicap to the establishment of an American 
merchant marine. 

Our relative values and by-products of an American merchant ma- 
rine may not mean all that has been claimed for them, but I do not 
see how this can be proven until tried out by some such legislation as 
the slipping bill. To pass this bill and then fail would not destroy 
the ships constructed or their usefulness as a measure of preparedness. 
Like man, a nation which never tries never succeeds, and one that 
never makes a mistake never makes anything. 

CHARLES YATES, 
United States Coast and Geodctic Survey. 


WasHincton, D. C., May 8, 1916. 


The Panama Railroad Steamship Line, Government owned 
and operated, has not increased its rates to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama since August 1, 1914, the date the war in Europe began, as 
shown by the following letter to the chairman of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine by Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president of 
the Panama Railroad Co.: 


PANAMA RAILROAD CO., 
New York, May 15, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisherics, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Bent ot tei of the 11th, received late on the following day, 
a been delayed by my absence from the city. I now beg to say 


Outward rates to the Isthmus and polnts beyond by our line were 
maintained on the same basis “as prior to the war in Europe" until 
late in the spring of this year, except that in some instances they 
were reduced, notably those that applied to supplies for the Panama 
C t were granted a 10 per cent reduction from tarif, and as 
well to shipments of this company’s commissary supplies; both reduc- 
tions are still in effect. 

There has been no change in rates from New York to Panama City 
since August 1, 1914, 
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Pacific coast ports of Colombia and Ecuador. exclusive of 
— iy — til we received notice from the Pacific 


iss 

Similarly upon the demands of our three cocarriers to Guayaquil 
and perts south on the Pacific coast, rates to those points were 
increased by 25 per cent, effective March 9 last. 

Subsequently the two increases just mentioned were rescinded, and 
there was substituted therefor, effective May 11, 1916, an increase of 
50 per cent on rates In effect August 1, 1914. 

o increase in rates to Central American and Mexican ports was 
contemplated until when early in April last our cocarriers in traffic 
to those destinations declin to continue to prorate existing rates 
and demanded that they be increased 30 per cent, with a purpose to 
insist upon arbitraries equivalent to their agreed proportion of such 
increased rates in the event of our refusal. This company ha no 
alternative but to comply, the notice of such an increase became effec- 
tive only on the 11th instant, 

his company’s reluctance to advance rates was met with unan- 
swerable arguments by our Pacific cocarriers, based upon increases 
already made in outward rates from Europe to South Pacific ports, to 

cost of operation on account of war risks and taxes, to inter- 
ruption of schedules caused by 9 of the canal, and con- 
gestion of freight attracted by our per: ent maintenance of low rates 
as compared with world-wide advances to and from all destinations, 
varying from 50 per cent to 500 per cent. 

ur unwillingness to initiate or to at first consider advances in rates 
was because of the satisfactory result of opera our steamship Une 
under rates already in effect and further because our policy to main- 
tain by a Government-owned line only reasonably remunerative rates. 
That policy has all along been vigorously criticized by our cocarriers 
as iniinical to their interests. 

We finally consented to any of the above-mentioned advances onl 
when assured that identical advances were already in effect ou 
from Europe, our purpose being to avoid ting in favor of 
European shippers. 

Had not advances been made when they were it would soon have 
become 8 for this company to initiate them on its own accoun 
because of the greatly enhanced cost of operation, due to shortage 
labor, increased cost of material, and co: n of traffic at all of its 
terminals, that necessitated the institution of strict embargoes that 
have only recently been lifted in aor degree. 

I shall be glad to furnish any additional information required. 


tiully, 
5 B. A. DRAKE, Vice President. 


We let Great Britain beat us in changing from wooden to iron 
and steel construction of merchant vessels. Will we permit the 
maritime nations of Europe to beat us in changing from coal to 
oil-burning passenger and mail and package freight merchant 
vessels and from steam to motor engines for cargo vessels? 


[From the London Times, Mar. 2, 1916,] 


GREAT MOTOR SHIPS—BSUILDING PROGRAM OF DANISH OWNERS. 


Reports of an extraordinary development in motor-ship construction 
in Denmark, which were mentioned yesterday in a Reuter message from 
Co nhagen, are well founded. 

he East Asia Co., a leading Danish SOR for which the 
nee large motor ship Selandia was built in 19 now pin its 

ith entirely to motor a Last g the 2 own 13 
steamers ; now it has nene. In three of 
steam the es have been r 
have been sold as new motor x 
owned 10 large 
ead-weight. 


to 

The company’ 
new motor ships: a 
x of 11,800 tons dead-weight between tember, 1917, and January, 


Six of 12.800 tons dead-weight between 1918 and 1920. 

Six of 10,000 tons dead-weight between 1918 and 1920. 

Two of the ships will have 3,300 horsepower, 12 will have 4,000 
horsepower, and 6 ships 5,300 horsepower. 

o e AAN ODEN ee 88 ane be ordering 3 of 
motor and, acco g to the Copenhagen papers, one firm—pre- 
sumably p paang Burmeister and Wain—hare received orders for about 
50 motor ships, and will this be fully occupled until the end of 1921. 

Economy of fuel. labor, and space sre points «onsidered by Scandi- 
nəyian countries to be in favor of motor engines. The 
cnl- consume about 40 tons of oil a day, and therefore vessels 
with countries where oil is plentiful, as in the East and on the Pacific 
coast Of Dor Americ COn Aly, Ean ho Aol: TOE A: verage. LODA 

wo 


The National Business League of America indorsed the ad- 
ministration shipping bill, as shown by the following letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the committee: 


Tue NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE or AMERICA, 
Chicago, June 9, 1916, 

Dear Sm: The Naticnai Business League of America, an o ization 
which has had 20 years of active and resultful work, and which num- 
bers among its members many of America’s best and most unselfish 
business men, submits to you its views on be bill known as H. R. 15455, 
Tecent.y passed by the House of Representatives and now before your 
honorable body. 

The league submits, fist of all, the nonpartisan efforts of two decades 
to improve the condition of our Brae | through national legislation, 
especially such as vitally. affects. gene business interests. Its work 
in the reorganization of the Consular Service on the merit system, 
creation of the De ent of Commerce, irrigation of the arid lands 
of the West, and the Federal reserve law are some of its important 
activities, which undoubtediy are familiar to many of the Members of 
the Senate. It has enjoyed the confidence of every national adminis- 
tration from President McKinley down to the present time, because its 
work has always been for the benefit of all the people. 
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One of the most important of its activities has been to impress the 


Congress, business men, and the public in general with the fact that 
our scant merchant marine has always lacked suficient tonnage to 
adequately serve our Navy in time of war and to help carry the com- 
merce of our mines, our factories, and our farms to distant parts of 
the world. It therefore, acted with satisfaction the work of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with the intreduction and passage of the 
above-mentioned bill as initiative in the right direction; and while it 
admits there are imperfections in the bill, it feels that its enactment 
would tend more toward a greater pre redness than any measure in- 
troduced in the Houses of Congress during the past 50 years. 

As you gentlemen are no doubt aware, the bill ponus first of all 
for the establishment of a United States shipping rd. There is no 
difference of opinion, the league belleves, on this point. It provides 
that in addition to the five oners to be appointed by the Prest- 


dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce shall be ex-officio members. 
The | e heartily favors this provision, for the reason that the execu- 


tive du of these officials will practically interlock with the work of 
the shippir- board; the Secretary of the Navy by reason of the fact 
that these merchant ships are to be auxiliaries of the Navy, that they 
are to be used also for the purpose of building up a naval reserve, and 
that some of the military transports not now used by the Navy will be 
transferred to the ship: ge pact the Secretary of Commerce, by reason 
of the fact that he is in rge of the Bureau of Legh reves the Coast 
er vice. 


and tic Survey, the Lighthouse and Life-Savin, and prob- 
— many of his officials will be needed to 5 with the shipping 


“the board, with the approval of 
an Ameri- 


uest of the board, approved by the Presiden 
te ties Lamas ok sell ee anche ct the DALIA ALARA] 


ments have been advan against the Government investing 
$50, 000 in ships at this time, for the reason that prices are too 
high. o sincere advocate of 5 from the standpoint of 
national defense and the safeguarding of our commercial prosperity 
could consistently urge any such argument, for the reason that these 
ships are to be used for two purposes—for carrying a greater portion 
of our over-sea commerce (and everyone admits that there is great need 
for this purpose), and, secondly, as auxiliaries for the use of the Navy. 
No one would vote against the Government bulldi or purchasing 
battleships because prices are too bigh, and as these sh are In a sense 
as important as battleships it must be apparent that this argument of 
high prices should not be used at all. Aside from this, the probability 
is that the prices of ships will be higber before they will be lower, and 
we need sh now for both the above-stated purposes and have no right 
e purchase or construction of these ships because some one 


ps, 
having merchant ships — 55 

2 by pang Aside from that, with the 
undance of material that is u in 


merchant fleet, that its shipping board is going to devote its entire 

urpose, would nsion in ship- 

is country. The fearful about 
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would be an important addition to any preparedness program. 
million tons—which is the amount that prob. 

000.000 invested—are absolutely 
our present naval fleet, and when 
will, more a les, even more will be 


rincipal 8 z P tbe ieee S panee 
The one, and, 0 e str — 
for 1b believes that the Government will be able to sell or lease all the 
ships constru under this act—is that because of the fact that the 
Government will be paying such a low rate of interest and will not be 
y promotion fees, mealy incumbent upon corporations 

sb the Government will be able to lease on such 
favorable terms that there will be a great many more requests for ships 
than the Government can possibly supply. he league would much 
prefer that the amendment, whereby the Government is to dispose of its 
shipe in five years, be left out of the bill, for it feels satisfied that if 
the Government operated such ships that it could not sell or lease, in 
the event of such contingency these ships could be used in opening u 
new trade routes or covering such routes where improper service, is 
given to this 3 and the Government could also use these ships 
to prevent the possivility of any unfair competition that would put 
American shippers out of business in the event that the second provi- 
sion of section 15 would not be effective enough. 

Probably the most important provision of the bill—although section 
12; 5 a naval auxiliary reserve will be built up, is very impor- 
tant—is section 18, which gives the board the right to “investigate 
the relative cost of building merchant vessels in the United States 


necessary. 
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and in forelgn maritime countries, and the relative cost, 2 
and disadvantages of operating in the foreign trade vessels under United 
States registry and under foreign registry.” It also states that the 
board “ shall examine the navigation laws of the United States and the 
rules and regulations thereunder and make such recommendation to the 
Congress as it deems proper for the amendment, improvement, and 
revision of such laws, and for the development of the American mer- 
chant marine, and that it shall also “investigate the legal status of 
mortgage loans on vessel property, with a view to means of improving 
the security of such loans.and of encouraging investment in American 
shipping.” ‘The league can not conceive of anything more important 
for the upbuilding of the merchant marine than this section. It has 
been claimed time and time again that our navigation laws injure our 
shipping. If that be a fact, this shipping board would be able to 
ascertain this condition in a much better manner than by the mere 
acceptance of the statement of any snipper who is interested. Should 
it be found that there are laws inimical to American shipping, the 
board's recommendations would unquestionably have great weight with 
the Congress, and repeal would s ily follow. ‘There are also from 
time io time statements made that there are disadvantages in the 
relative cost of operating and constructing ships. The board can easily 
make investigations and recommendations in this particular. The board 
could also formulate plans for the financing and securing of mortgage 
loans on vessel property, so that American capital would be encouraged 
to make investments in American shipping. 

| The 1 doubts that anyone who has made a study of the recent 
investigation of the Congress in connection with shipping, in so far as 
it relates to discrimination against American shippers, divulging of 
trade secrets, retallation, cte., would 8 any part of section 15. 
which covers these points. The league also wishes to call attention to 
the fact that valuable suggestions of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce have been incorporated in section 15 verbatim. 

There are many other important provisions in this bill that might be 
touched n, but the league feels that it should not burden you with 
a too lengthy statement. The league is satisfied, and some of its public- 
spirited members who are interested have visited many cities of the 
country and addressed the varlous chambers of commerce, urging sup- 
port of the measure, and in not a single case where a chamber of com- 
merce, under its by-laws, had the right to act on this matter, was there 
& refusal to adopt resolutions favoring the passage of the bill. As a 
means of preparedness, so far as the Na of America would be aug- 
mented, the league feels that it is also of the most vital importance. 
What Is the use of building more naval ships if we do not have auxil- 
jaries to protect them? Why should we keep the American Nation fet- 
tered by its lack of needful facilities in transporting its rapidly expand- 
ing commerce when the ready means are at its disposal? 

è address this timely Sprin to you and ask you to vote and other- 
wise work for the Laer of this important bill, so that favorable action 
may be unanimous and in no sense partisan. Verily this is a crisis in 
American affairs, when every man in public ard in private life should 
throw partisanship to the winds and use every endeavor to insure the 
safety and commercial supremacy of the Nation. In this way we may 
have effective preparedness. 

Puitercs W. GATES, 
President. 
Buxg. J, ROSENTHAL, 
Vice President. 
Austin A. BURNHAM, 
General Secretary. 


The following is a letter that the writer, Thomas P. Ivy, 
forest engineer, Center Conway, N. H., requested the editor of 
one of the leading newspapers in Philadelphia to publish. It 
was not declined because of lack of merit, but for other reasons 
which the editor was not frank enough to state: 


Eprror: Owing to the fact that I have given study for some years 
to the problem of shipping in this country, I am asking space in the 
for a brief discussion of the bill now before the House Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine, especially drawn for rebuilding and restor- 
ing our marchant marine to a size proportional to our requirements, 
How helpless our condition is and how insignificant is our over-seas 
shipping can be seen by a glance at the fact that of the total imports 
ane exports of the United States but 8.6 pa cent are carried in ships of 

and that we have ships of a total tonnage of only 
1,066,280 tons registered for foreign trade against Germany's 5,459,290 
tons, and Great Britain's 21,045,049 tons. 

If any American citizen thinks the above showing is creditable and 
ought to be continued, he can g be one of those Americans who is so 
interlocked and entangled in fore shipping corporations that he has 
Jost his American cere through too intimate association with these 
foreign interests. That there are such Americans one is compelled to 
admit. In fact, he is the very man who is opposing this bill. For the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., a foreign-controlled corporation, 
sends a man disguised as an American to every public hearing of the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine to see who appears for this 
bill and to take the necessary steps to discount and overthrow his testi- 


American registry, 


have no more standing before this committee, ev 
when he comes disguised as a member of the New York Chamber 


a group of 
English sea captains at the next table taking an American to task 
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about this bill, saying he ought to oppose it as a dangerous under- 
taking and visionary scheme, No doubt this experience is common to 
other friends of this bill. 

The great merit of the bill now under consideration is that it looks 
to the interests of the shipper and not to the shipowner—something 
our 1 lation for the past 50 years on this subject has-not done. 
This bill provides for a shipping board that shall have general super- 
vision of our shipping, and among other things this board may form 
a corporation, the controlling stock to be owned by the United States, 
and the total holdings not to exceed $50,000,000, to build or buy or 
lease ships to be operated under regulations by the board. Now, while 
this is an ald to shipping, it is not a subsidy. A subsidy is a bonus 
toa shipping corporation for carrying mails and other services. The 
benefits of a subsidy go direct to the shipowner, not to the shipper; in 
this shipping bill the benefit goes directly to the — 7 . 55 in Assuriu 
him a reasonable rate, and in taking his goods to markets from whic 
he is now excluded. 

Now, the foreign shipowners who, disguised as Americans, are oppos- 
ing this bill insist that subsidies shall replace the provisions in the 
bill named above. That is only one of the devices for trying to de- 
stroy the bill. However, the objection to snbsidies may be classed 
3 heads: (1) Inequitable; (2) inflexible; (3) unstable; (4) 

ve. 

Subsidies are oa yy eee because they can not be distributed on any 
certain basis, 1 , tonnage, mileage, and services rendered are factors 
which can not accurately ascertained beforehand. Therefore, one 
line will get more and the other line less than its just apportionment. 

Subsidies are inflexible because contracts have to be made for a 
specified time and d ted ports. Suppose, now, that we had subsi- 
dized lines to South erica. We could not change them until the 
contract expired. And yet at this very time, owing to the European 
War, the greatest demand for tonnage Ís for Europe. 

Subsidies are unstable because our Government is a party Government, 
and the policy of the Government usually changes with a change in 
ah ascendancy. If one party has granted subsidies, the new party 
n power refuses to continue the grant. This is exactly what happened 
when we had a policy of subsidies previous to the Civil War. 

Subsidies are ineffective because they can not be directed specifically 
to overcoming a specific force or obstacle. It may be necessary to run 
steamers to ports that at first do not furnish a paying business; it may 
be necessary to increase the steamers running to a port on account of 
increased business; it may be necessary to take on other ports not 
included In the original contract. All these contingencies are met by 
the provisions in this bill. 

That the bill is drawn on practicable lines is shown by the actual 
working of the Government owned and operated steamers between 
Panama and New York, That line, notwithstanding all other shipping 
rates have been trebled and quadrupled since the European war began, 
has main ed its usual rate as in normal times, So the business man 
knows exactly what to depend upon in shipping over this line. Without 
doubt, if the bill under consideration is enacted into law, we shall see 
a great pona of shipbuilding in our own shipyards and a great 
increase our 3 commerce carried in American — He 

It is further provided in this bill that the ships brought into opera- 
tion by the bill may be taken at any time for the uses of our wl 
Thus our Navy will be made as strong offensively as it is defensively 
by the certainty of a quick and ready supply of auxiliaries. The only 
other ar ent worth noticing is that this bill will provens private 
capital from going into shipping. If there is one thing that attempts of 
this kind in recent years have proved, that one thing is that no capital 
In large amounts can be secured to invest in new shipping companies, 
because the foreign shipping monopoly is so strongly intrenched In 
our financial centers that no bank or banker will lend assistance to such 
enterprises. That argument may be dismissed and disposed of by the 
sad experience of men still living. 

In favor of this bill, finally, it may be stated that transportation is 
a facility of business and not properly business itself. And in all ages 
and countries it has been the practice and custom of governments to 
provide transportation facilities for business, sometimes without any 
cost to business, and at no time with the dominant idea of direct 
return for the service. So that this bill is defensible even if one cent 
of revenue never returned directly through the operation of the ships. 
Statesmanship in this country, under the conditions under which we 
are living, consists in keeping our industrial masses employed. Since 
the E of our agriculture and manufacture far exceed domestic 
wan if labor is to be . employed we must find foreign markets 
for our surplus products. e can only enter forel markets and at 
the same time pay decent wages to labor by furnishing to agriculture 
and manufacture a low rate of transportation to those markets. If 
that work is left to foreign shipowners to do, we shall never reach 
those foreign markets except by depressing labor and depriving it of 
its doss rewards, 

The time is at hand when the true American should think clearly 
and act promptly, for o portunity does not knock twice at the same 
door. The opportunity ered to free ourselves from foreign 
shipowners and shipp! ng zt apes on the ocean, en the con- 

tion in Europe burns itself out, we shall be brought up against 
an economic str e, mainly on the seas, no matter which side wins 
that will challenge our industrial supremacy and safety. If Englan 
wins, she will use her great sea power a t us commercially, as 
effectively as she is using her naval supremacy in this war. If Ger- 
many we shall face the same conditions, only intensified by 
Germany's higher efficiency in checkmating her competitors on land 
and sea. ery man, therefore, who votes against the shipping bill 
is voting for foreign interests and against the interests of erican 
commerce, industry, and labor, 


Manch 1, 1916. 


now o 


Tuomas P. Ivy. 


